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YT is the fate of thofe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of 
F evil, than attracted by the profpect of good; to be expofed to cenfure, without hope of praife; 
- to be dilgraced by mifcarriage, or punithed for negleét, where fuccefs would have been without 
applaufe, and diligence without reward. 


Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have confidered, not as 
the pupil, but the flave of fcience, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and clear 
obitructions from the paths through which Learning and Genius prefs forward to conqueft and glory, 
without beftowing a {mile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other author may 
alpire to praile; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this negative recompente 
has been yet granted to very few. 


I have, notwithftanding this difccuragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Engli language, which» 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every fpecies of literature, has itfelf been hitherto neglected ; 
fuffered to fpread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance; refigned to the tyranny of time 
and fafhion ; and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firft furvey of my undertaking, 1 found our fpeech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, and 
confufion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundlefs variety, without any eftablifhed 
principle of felection; adulterations were to be detected, without a fettled teft of purity ; and modes of 
expreflion to be rejected or received, without the fuffrages of any writers of claffical reputation or 
acknowledged authority. 


Having therefore no affiftance but from general grammar, I applied myfelf to the perufal of our 
writers; and noting whatever might be of ufe co afcertain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accumulated. 
in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eftablifhing to myfelf, in 
the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefted to me; experience, which 
practice and obfervation were continually increafing; and analogy, which, though in fome words ob- 
fcure, was evident in others. 


In adjufting the ORTHOGRAPHY, which has been to this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neceflary to diftinguifh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our congue, and perhaps coeval with ir, 
from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language has its 
anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceflary, muft be tolerated among 
the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiftered, that they may not be 
increafed, and afcertained, that they may not be confounded: but every language has likewife its im- 
proprieties and abfurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to corre¢t or profcribe. 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceffary or common ufe were fpoken 
before they were written; and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, muft have been {poken with 
great diverfity, as we now obferve thole who cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and utter them 
negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firt reduced to an alphabet, every penman 
endeavoured to expreis, as he could, the founds which he was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, 
and vitiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in fpeech. ‘The powers of the letters, when 
they were applied to a new language, mutt have been vague and unfettled, and therefore different hands 
would exhibit the fame found by different combinations, 

Mousa, a From 
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From this uncertain pronunciation arife in great part the various dialects of the fame country, which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs diferent, as books are multiplied; and from this 
arbitrary reprefentation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of fpelling cblervable in the Saxon 
remains, and I fuppofe in the firt books of every nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and pro- 


duces anomalous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterward difmiffed or reformed. 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, firength from ffrong, darling from dear, breadth from 
broad, from dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes bighth: 
Quid te exempta juvat fpinis de pluribus una? to change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. 


This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo differ- 
ently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to 
them, as is well known to etymologitts, little regard is to be fhown in the deduction of one language from 
another, 


Such defects are not errours in orthography, but fpots or barbarity impreffed fo deep in the Englifh 
language, that criticifm can never wafh them away: thefe, therefore, muft be permitted to remain un- 
touched; but many words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and fome ftill continue to be varioufly written, as 
authors differ in their care or fkill: of thefe it was proper to inquire the true orthography, which I have 
always confidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their original lan- 
guages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantaticn after the Latin; 
thus entire is chofen rather than iutire, becaufe it paffed to us not from the Latin intiger, but from the 
French entier. 


Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were immediateiy received from the Latin or the 
French, fince, at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin fervice in our churches. Ie 
is, however, my opinion, that the French generally fupplied us; for we have few Latin words among the 
terms of domeftick ufe, which are not French; but many French, which are very remote from Latin. 


Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity to 
cuftom; thus I write, in compliance with a numberlefs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, 
fancy and phantom; fometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat 
and repetition. 


Some combinations of letters having the fame power, are ufed indifferently without any difcoverable 
realon of choice, as in choak, choke; foap, Jope; fewel, fuel, and many others; which I have fometimes 
inferted twice, that thofe who fearch for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of fpelling by which it is inferted in the 
feries of the dictionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often rafhly, the preference. 
I have left, in the examples, to every author his own praétice unmolefted, that the reader may balance 
fuffrages, and judge between us: but this queftion is not always to be determined by reputed or by real 
learning: fome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on founds and derivations: fome, 
knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thofe in which our words are commonly to be fought. Thus 
Hammond writes feciblenefs for feafiblenefs, becaute I fuppole he imagined it derived immediately from 
the Latin; and fome words, fuch as dependant, dependent; dependance, aependence, vary their final 
fyllable, as one or another language is prefent to the writer. 


In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought praife 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a fcholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a gram- 
marian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thole few, 
perhaps the greater part is from the modern tothe ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to recom- 
mend to thole whole thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxioufly on verbal fingularities, not to 
difturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been 
afferted, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. Change, fays Hooker, is 
not made without inconvenience, even from worfe to better. There is in conftancy and ftability a general 


and lafting advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual correction. 
Much 


fn. te E F A C i. 


Much lefs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which 
every variation of time or place makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofe changes which will again be 
changed, while imitation is employed in obferving them. 


This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happinefs; or that truth may not be fuccefsfully 
taught by modes of fpelling fanciful and erroneous: I am not vet fo loft in lexicography, as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the fons of heaven. Language is only the inftrument 
of fcience, and words are but the figns of ideas: I with, however, that the inftrument might be leis apt to 
decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 


In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, by 
printing an: accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. Ic will fometimes be found, that the accent is 
placed by the author quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical feries: it is then 
to be underftood, that cuftom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. 
Short direCtions are fometimes given whens the found of letters is irregular; and if they are fometimes 
omitted, defect in fuch minute obfervations will be more eafily excufed, than fuperfluity. 


In the isveftigation both of the orthography and fignification of words, their ETyMoLocy was necef- 
farily to be confidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A primi- 
tive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Engli/h root; thus circum/pe, circumvent, circum- 
Stance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Deriva- 
tives, are all thofe chat can be reterred to any word in Englifh of greater fimplicity. 


The derivatives I have referred co their primitives, with an accuracy fometimes needlefs; for who does 
not fee that vemotene/s comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonftrative from 
demonftrate? but this grammatical exuberance the fcheme of my work did not allow me to reprets. It 
is of great importance, in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, 
by noting the ufual modes cf derivation and inflection; and uniformity muft be preferved in fy{tematical 
works, though fometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to infert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and 
preterites of verbs, which in tke Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thole who 
have always ufed them, interrupt and embarrals the learners of our language. 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick : under 
the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, 
German, and all their kindred dialects. Mott of our polyfyllables are Roman, and our words of one fyllable 
are very often Teutonick. 


In affigning the Roman original, it has perhaps fometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the French; and confidering myfelf as employed only in che 
illuftration of my own language, I have not been very careful to obferve whether the Latin word be pure 
or barbarous, or the French elegant or objolete. 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names which I 
have forborne to quote when | copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or ulur 
their honours, but that I might {pare a general repetition dy one “general acknowledgment. Of thefe, 
whom I ought not to mention but with reverence due to inftru&ors and benefactors, Junius appears to 
have excelled in extent of lear ning, and Skinner in rectitude of underflanding, Junius was accurately fkill- 
ed in all the northern languages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by oc- 
cafiona) inipection into dictionaries; but the learning of Funius is often of no other ufe than to how him a 
track by which he might deviate from his purpofe, to which Skinner always preffes forward by the fhorteft 
way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Funius is always full of knowledge; but his variety 


diftra&ts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently difgraced by his ablurdities. 
The votaries of the northern mufes will not perhaps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find the 
name of Funius thus degraded by a diladvantageous compariion; but whatever reverence is duc to his de- 


ligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of centorioufnels to charge that ety mologift with 


want of judgment, who can ferioully derive dream from drama, becaule life is a drama, aud a drama ts 
a2 a drean; 
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a aream; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from proves, monos, 
Single or folitary, who confiders that grief naturally loves to be alone *. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, the original 
is not always to be found in any ancient language; and I have therefore inlected Dutch or German fubhti- 
tutes, which I confider not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, but fitters of the Englifp. 


The words which, are reprefented as thus related by defcent or cognation, do not always agree in fenfe; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to change their man- 
ners when they change their country. Iris fuffictent, tn etymological inquiries, if the fenfes of kindred 
words be found fuch as may eafily pafs into each other, or luch as may both be referred to one general 
idea. 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafily found in the volumes where it is particularly and 
profeffedly delivered; and by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was foon adjufted. 
Bout to cortecr the Worps of our language was a tafk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries 
was immediately apparent; and when they were exhaufted, what was yet wanting muft be fought by for- 
tuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as induftry ihould find, or chance fhould offer 
it, in the boundlels chaos of a living fpeech. My fearch, however, has been either fkilful or lucky; 
for | have much augmented the vocabulary. 


As my defign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation 
to proper names; fuch as Arian, Socinian, Calvini, Bexediitine, Alahometan; but have retained thofe 
of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 


Of the terms of art I have received fuch as could be found either in books of fcience-or technical dic- 
tionaries; and have often inferted, from philofophical writers, words which are fupported perhaps only 
by a fingle authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, ftand yet as candidates or proba- 
tioners, and muft depend for their adoption on the fuffrage of futurity. 


The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with fafhion or luft of innovation, I have regiftered 
as they occurred, though commonly only to cenfure them and warn others againft the folly ofnaturalizing 
ufelets foreigners to the injury of the natives. 


I have not rejected any by defign, merely becaufe they were unneceflary or exuberant; but have re- 
ceived thofe which by different writers have been differently formed, as vi/cid, and vifcidity, vifcous, and 
vifcofity. 

Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, except when they obtain a fignification different 
from that which the components have in their fimple itate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horfecourfer, 
require an explanation; but of ¢hieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the primitives cone 
tain the meaning of the compounds. 


Words arbitrarily formed by a conflant and fettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ip, as greenifk, 


bluifp; adverbs in Ly, as dully, openly; fubftantives in nefs, as vilenc/s, faultinefs; were lefs diligently fought, 
and fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to infert them; not that they 


* That J may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, 1 have here fubjoined a few {pecimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 

Banisu, religare, ex banno vel territorio exigere, in exilium 
agere. G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. bandir. B ban- 
nen. Avi medii fcriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Ban- 
num & in Banleuga. Qvoniam vero regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, aitis fluminibus, longis deniq; flexu- 
ofifq; anguftiffimarum viaruin amfractibus includebantur, fieri 
poteit id genus limites den dici ab eo quod Banaras & Buanalees 
Tarentinis olim, ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur a Acta xal 
pn iDureveis aco, “$ obliqua ac minime in rectum tendentes viæ.”? 
Ac fortaffe quoque huc facit quod Bass-, eodem Hefychio tefte, 
dicebant oon seuyyvà , montes arduos. 

Empry, emtie, vacuus, inanis. A. S. Jimzix. Nefcio an fint 
ab fury vel imide. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo, Videtur in- 
terim etymologiam hanc non obfcure firmare codex Rulb, 


5 


Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique fcriptum invenimus gemoeved hit 
emetig.  Invenit eam vacantem.” 

Hirt, mons, collis. A. S. hýll. Quod videri poteft abfcifum 
ex xoasn Vel wore. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. 
Hom. Il. b.v. BII. fsi JÉ Tiç Tmperagoib: morcog airia xeran. Ubi 
authori brevium fcholiorum xoñarn exp. técos eç öpos inKars 
yewroPos éLoxre 

Nap, to take a nap. Dormire, condormijcere. Cym. heppian. 
A. S. hneppan. Quod poftremum videri poteft defumptum ex 
xa: obfcuritas, tenebre: nihil enim æque folet conciliare 
fomnum, quam caliginofa profundæ no&is obfcuritas. 

STAMMERER, Balbus, blæfus. Goth. STAMMS. A.S. 
yramep, ptamup, I). ftam. B. ftameler. Su. tamma. I. 
ftamr. Sunta swuvaciv vel wpd, nimia loquacitate alios of- 
fendere; quod impedite loquentes libentifime garrire foleant; 
vel quod aliis nimii femper videantur, etiam parciflime loquen- 
tcs, 

are 
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are not genuine and regular offsprings of Englifb roots, but becaufe their relation to the primitive being 
always the fame, their fignification cannot be miftaken. 


The verbal nouns in ing, fuch as the keeping of the caftle, the leading of the army, are always neglected, 
or placed only co illuttrate the fenfe of the verb, except when they fignify things as well as actions, and 
have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or have an abfolute and abftract fignification, as 
colouring, painting, learning. 


The participles are likewife omitted, unlefs, by fignifying rather habit or quality than action, they take 
the nature of adjectives: asa thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing horle, a horfe that can pace : 
thefe I have ventured to call participial adjeffives. But neither are thefe always inferted, becaufe they are 
commonly to be underftood, without any danger of miftake, by contluicing the verb. 


Obfolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obfolete, or when they have any force 
or beauty that may deferve revival. 


As compofition is one of the chief charaéterifticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make fome 
reparation for the univerfal negligence of my predeceffors, by inlerting great numbers of compounded 
words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous as they 
are, might be multiplied, but that ude and curiofity are here fatished, and the frame of our language and 
modes of our combination amply diicovered. 


Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as that by which ze is prefixed to note repetition, and un to fignify 
contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becaufe the ule of thefe particles, if not 
whoily arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new wards as occafion requires, or is 
imagined to require them. 


There is another kind of compofition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 
which arifes to foreigners the greateft difficulty. We modify the fignification of many words by a particle 
fubjoined ; as to come cff, to elcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall off, to apoftatize; to dreak of, 
to {top abruptly ; to dear out, cojultify; to fall in, to comply; to give over, to ceafe; to_fet eff, to em- 
bellifh; to /et iz, to begin a continual tenour; to fet out, to begin a courfe or journey; to take off, to 
copy; with innumerable expreflions of the fame kind, of which fome appear wildly irregular, being lo far 
diftant from the fenfe of the fimple words, that no fagacity will be able to trace the fteps by which they 
arrived at the prefentufe. Thete I have noted with great care; and though I cannot fatter myfeif that 
the collection ts complete, I believe | have fo far affitted the ftudents of our language, that this kind of 
phrafeology will be no longer infuperable; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance omitted, 
will be ealily explained by compartion with thofe that may be found. 


Many words yet ftand fupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainfworth, Philips, or the contracted 
Di. for Difionaries fubjoined ; of thefe 1 am not always certain that they are read in any book but the 
works of lexicegraphers. Of fuch I have omitted many, becaufe I had never read them; and many I 
have inferted, becaufe they may perhaps exift, though they have efcaped my notice: they are, however, 
to be yet confidered as retting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which F coniidered as 
ufeful, or know to be proper, though I could not at prefent fupport them by authorities, I have tuffered 
to tand upon my own atteftation, claiming the fame privilege with my predeceffors, of being fometimes 
credited without proof. 


The words thus felected and difpofed, are grammatically confidered; they are referred ta the different 
parts of fpeech: traced, when they are irregularly infeed, through their various terminations; and il- 
juftrated by obfervations, not iadeed of great or {triking importance, feparately confidered, but neceflary 
to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by Ængli/h grammarians. 


That part of my work on which I expect malignity moft frequently to falten is the Explanation; in 
which I cannot hope to fausfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleafed, face I have not always 
been able to fatisfy myfelf. To interpret a language by itfelf is very difficult; many words cannot be ex- 
plained by fynonimes, becaufe the idea fignified by them has not more than one apfellation; nor by para- 
phrafe, becaufe Ample ideas cannot be deicribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the noun 
uniettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which luch notions are conveyed, or 
{uch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And fuch is the fate of haplefs lexicography, 
that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diltreffes it; things may be not only too little, but ee 

muc 
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much known, to be happily illuftrated. To explain, requires the ufe of terms lefs abftrufe than that 
which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothing can be proved but by 


{uppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the 
ufe of words too plain to admit a definition. 


Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evanefcent to be fixed in a paraphrafe; fuch 
are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are fuffered to pafs 
for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which are eafily per- 


ceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be fometimes fuch as no other form of 
expreflion can convey. 


My Jabour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Englifb \anguage, of 
which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the fenfes detorted 
fo widely from the firft idea, that itis hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch them on 
the brink of utter inanity, to circumicribe them by any limitations, or Interpret them by any words of 
diftinét and fettled meaning; fuch are dear, break, come, caft, full, get, give, do, put, fet, go, run, make, 
take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it mult be remembered, that 
while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that {peaks it, thefe words are 
hourly fhifting their relations, and can no more be afcertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agita- 
tion of a torm, can be accurately delineated from its piéture in the water, 


The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible under 
any regular fcheme of explication; this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Exgli/h, than in other 
languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs; tuch at leaft as can be expected 
in a tafk, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform, 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion: for when Tully owns himfelf ignorant whether /e/fus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral 
Song, or mourning garment; and Ariftotle doubts whether oigevs, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, or muleteer, 
J may furely, without fhame, leave fome obicurities to happier induftry, or future information. 


The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, foould 
be always reciprocal; this I have always endeavoured but could not always attain. Words are feldom 
exactly fynonimous; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceffary to ufe 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circumlocution ; 


nor is the inconvenience great of fuch mutilated interpretations, becaufe the fenfe may eafily be collected 
entire from the examples. 


In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning, and fhow by what 
gradations of intermediate fenfe it has paficd from its primitive to its remote and accidental fignification ; 


. . . . d 
fo that every foregoing explanation fhould tend to that which follows, and the feries be regularly conca- 


tenated from the firft notion to the laft. 


This is fpecious, but not always practicable; kindred fenfes may be fo interwoven, that the perplexity 
cannot be difentangled, nor any realon be affigned why one fhould be ranged before the other. When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a confecutive feries be formed of fenfes in their 
nature collateral? The fhades of meaning fometimes pafs imperceptibly into each other; fo that though 
on one fide they apparently differ, yet it is impoffible to mark the point of contat. Ideas of the fame 
race, though not exactly alike, are fometimes fo little different, that no words can exprefs the diffimilitude, 
though the mind eafily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and fometimes there is fuch a con- 
fufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied, and diftinction puzzled, and perfeverance herfelf hur- 
ries to an end, by crowding together what the cannot feparate. 


Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular ule, 
be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his itudies 
by involution and oblcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not lrarned it: this uncertainty 
of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy with grammar; and 


if 
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if I have not expreffed them very clearly, ic mult be remembered that I am {peaking of that which words 
are infufficient to explain, 


The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft be in- 
ferted for the fake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is uled for material beat, 
or whether flagrant, in Englifh, ever fignifies the fame with burning; yet juch are the primitive ideas of 
thefe words, which are therefore fet firk, though without examples, that the figurative fenles may be com- 
modioufly deduced. 


Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that it was fcarcely poffible to 
collect all their fenfes; fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, and fome- 
times deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In any cafe of 
doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race; for fome words are 
flightly paled over to avoid repetition, fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than others, and all 
will be better underftood, as they are confidered in greater variety of {tructures and relations. 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame fkill, or the fame happinefs: things 
equally eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work com- 
mits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miflead, nor obfcurity to confound him; and, in 
a {earch like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient parallels will 
be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole 
performance. 


But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence 
of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as bind, the female of 
the flag; flag, the male of the bind: {ometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial into fepul- 
ture or interment, drier into deficcative, drynefs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxyfm; for the eafieft 
word, whatever it be, can never be tranflated into one more eafy. But eafinels and difficulty are merely 
relative, and if the prefent prevalence of our language fhould invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will 
be affifted by thofe words which now feem only to increafe ot produce obfcurity. For this reafon { have 
endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to CHEER, to gladden, or exbila- 
rate, that every learner of Engli/h may be affifted by his own tongue. 


The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defects, muft be fought in the examples, fubjoined 
to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authors, 


When I firft collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to fome 
other end than the illuftration of a word; I therefore extracted from philofophers principles of fcience; 
from hiftorians remarkable faéts; from chymifts complete proceffes; from divines {triking exhortations; 
and from poets beautiful defcriptions. Such is defign, while it is yet at a diftance from execution. When 
the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical feries, I 
foon difcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to depart from 
my {cheme of including all that was pleafing or uieful in Eg/i/d literature, and reduce my tranfcripts very 
often to clufters of words, in which fcarcely any meaning ıs retained; thus to the wearinefs of copying, | 
was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paffages l have yet fpared, which may relieve 
the labour of verbal fearches, and interfperie with verdure and flowers the dulty defarts of barren philology. 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or dottrine of 
their authors; the word for the fake of which they are inferted, with all its appendant claufes, has been 
carefully preferved; but it may fometimes happen, by haity detruncation, that the general tendency of the 
fentence may be changed: the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofopher his fyftem. 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as matters of elegance 
or models of ftyle; but words muf be fought where they are uled; and in what pages, eminent for purity, 
can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ferve no other purpofe, than that 
of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore felecied with lefs {crupuloufnels than thole which 
are to teach their ftructures and relations. 


My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authors, that I might not be mifled by partiality, and 
that none of my contemporaries might have reafon to complain; nor have I departed from this refolution, 
4 but 
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but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memory fupplied 


me from late books with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tendernefs of friendihip, 
{elicited admiffion for a favourite name. 


So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that Y have ftudioufty 
endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reftoration, whofe works I 
regard as the wells of Englijb undefiled, as the pure fources of genuine diction. Our language, for almoft 
a century, has, by the concurrence of many caufes, been gradually departing from its original Tentonick 
character, and deviating toward a Gallick ftruture and phrafeology, from which it ought to be our en- 
Geavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the groundwork of ftyle, admitting among the addi- 
tions of later times, only fuch as may fupply real deficiencies, fuch as are readily adopted by the genius 
of our tongue, and incorporate eafily with our native idioms. 


But as every language has a time of rudenefs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falfe refinement and 
declenfion, I have been cautious left my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and 
crowd my book with words now no longer underttood. I have fixed Sidizzy’s work for the boundary, be- 
yond which I make few excurfions. From the authors which role in the time of Elifabetp, a lpeech might 
be formed adequate to all the purpofes of ufe and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted 
from Hooker and the tranflation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the phrales of 
policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh ;. the dialect of poetry and fiction froin Spenfer and Sidney; and 
the diction of common life from Shak/peare, few ideas would be loft to mankind, for waat of Englib words, 
in which they might be expreffed. 


It is not fufficient that a word is found, unlefs it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently deter- 
mined by the tract and tenour of the fentence; fuch paffages I have therefore chofen, and when it happened 
that any author gave a definition of a term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have 


placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chronological order, that is other- 
wile obferved. 


Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported bp any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or 
adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things feldom oc- 
curring in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 


There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will fome- 
times feem to have been accumulated without neceflity or ufe, and perhaps fome will be found, which 
might, without lofs, have been omitted. Buta work of this kind is not hattily to be charged with fuper- 
Auities: thofe quotations, which to carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the fame fenfe, will 
often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverfities of fignification, or, at leaft, afford different fhades 
of the fame meaning: one will fhow the word applied to perfons, another to things; one will exprefs an 
i], another a good, anda third a neutral fenfe; one will prove the expreffion genuine trom an ancient 
author; another will fhow it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by another of 
more credit; an ambiguous fentence is afcertained by a paffage clear and determinate; the word, how often 
{cever repeated, appears with new affociates and in different combinations, and every quotation contributes 
fomething to the ftability or enlargement of the language. 


When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them in either fenfe; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 


J have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, 
by fhowing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of another: fuch quotations are indeed little 
more than repetitions, which might jultly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind 
of intellectual hiftory. 


The various fyntactical ftructures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed, has made our {tyle capricious and indetermi- 
nate: when the different combinations of the fame word are exhibited together, the preference is readily 


given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 


Thus have I laboured, by fettling the orthography, difplaying the analogy, regulating the ftruures, 
and afcertaining the fignification of Lng/i/a words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer: but 
I have 
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J have not always executed my own fcheme, or fatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever 
proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography 
which I recommend is ftill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps fre- 
quently erroneous; the explanations are fometimes too much contracted and fometimes too much diffufed, 
the fignifications are diftinguifhed rather with fubtilty than fkill, and the attention is haraffed with unne- 
ceffary minutenels, 


The examples are too often injudicioufly truncated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 
in a miftaken fenfe; for in making this colleétion I trufted more to memory, than, in a {tate of difquiet 
and embarraffment, memory can contain, and purpofed to fupply at the review what was left incomplete 
in the firft tranfcription. 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though neceffary and fignificant, are undoubtedly 
Omitted; and of the words moft ftudioufly confidered and exemplified, many fenfes have efcaped obfer- 
vation. 


Yet thefe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much 
is always laudable, even when tiie enterprife is above the ftrength that undertakes it: To reft below his 
Own aim is incident to every one whofe fancy is active, and whofe views are comprehenfive; nor is any 
man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he has done much, but becaufe he can conceive little. When firft I 
engaged in this work, I refolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleafed myfelf with 
a profpect of the hours which I fhould revel away in feafts of literature, the obfcure recefles of northern 
Jearning which I fhould enter and ranfack, the treafures with which I expected every fearch into thofe 
neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I fhould difplay my aequifitions to 
mankind. When I had thus inquired into the original of words, | refolved to fhow likewife my attention to 
things; to pierce deep into every fcience, to inquire the nature of every fubftance of which I inferted the 
name, to limit every idea by a definition ftridtly logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in an 
accurate defcription, that my book might be in place of all other dictionaries whether appellative or tech- 
nical. But thefe were che dreams of a poet doomed at laft to wake a lexicographer. I foon found that it 
is too late to look for inftruments, when the work calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had 
brought to my tafk, with thofe I muft finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to inquire 
whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much 
Improvement; for I did not find by my firft experiments, that what I had not of my own was eafily to be 
obtained: I faw that one inquiry only gave occafion to another, that book referred to book, that to fearch 
was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to purfue perfection, 
was, like the firft inhabitants of Arcadia, to chale the fun, which, when they had reached the hill where 
he feemed to reft, was ftill beheld at the fame diftance from them. 


I then contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, which 
produced more incumbrance than afiftance: by this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that I fet limits to 
my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. 


Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to deprefs me to negligence; fome faults will at laft appear 
to be the effects of anxious diligence and perfevering activity. The nice and fubtle ramifications of mean- 
ing were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceffity of difen- 
tangling combinations, and feparating fimilicudes. Many of the diftinétions which to common readers 
appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the fchool philofophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined. 


Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they are often 
confounded. Moft men think indiftin@tly, and therefore cannot fpeak with exactne{fs; and confequently 
fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification: this uncertainty is not to be imputed to 
me, who do not form, but regifter the language; who do not teach men how they fhould think, but re- 
late how they have hitherto expreffed their thoughts. 


The imperfect fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
penfated by innumerable paffages felected with propriety, and preferved with exactnels; fome thining with 
{parks of imagination, and fome replete with treaiures of wifdom, 


The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becaufe 
care will not always be fuccefsful, and recollection or information come too late for ufe, 
VoL, I. b That 
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That many terms of art and manufa€ture are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged; but for this de- 
te€t I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner’s language, 
nor take a voyage to perfect my {kill in the dialect of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes of merchants, 
and fhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is found in 
books; what favourable accident, or ealy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been neglected; but 
it had been a hopelefs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and contefting with the 
fullennefs of one, and the roughneis of another. c 


To furnifh the academicians della Crufca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called /a Fiera, 
or the Fair, was profeffedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no fuch affiftant, and therefore was content 
to want what they muft have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been fo fupplied. 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiffions. Of the laborious 
and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great meafure cafual and mutable; many of their 
terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times and places, 
are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always ina ftate of increafe or decay, cannot 
be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore mutt be fuffered to perih 
with other things unworthy of prefervation. 


Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer thofe to pals by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is fearch- 
ing for rare and remote things, will neglect thofe that are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moft com- 
mon and curfory words have been inferted with little illu(tration, becaufe in gathering the authorities, I 
forbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted, It is remarkable thar, 
in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sea unexemplified. 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eafy from con- 
fidence; the mind, afraid of greatnefs, and difdainful of littlenefs, haftily withdraws herfelf from painful 
fearches, and pafles with fcornful rapidity over tafks not adequate to her powers, fometimes too fecure for 
caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; fometimes idle in a plain path, and fometimes dif- 
tracted in labyrinths, and diffipated by different intentions. 


A large work is difficult becaufe it is large, even though all its parts might fingly be performad with fa- 
cility; where there are many things to be done, each muft be allowed its fhare of time and labour, in the 
proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the {tones which form the dome 
of atemple, fhould be fquared and polifhed like the diamond of a ring. 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with fo much application, I cannot but have 
fome degree of parental fondnefs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thofe who have been perfuaded to 
think well of my defign, will require that it fhould fix our language, and put a {top to thote alterations 
which time and chance have hitherto been fuffered to make in it without oppofition. With this confe- 
quence I will confefs that I flattered mytfelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I have indulged expec- 
tation which neither reafon nor experience can juftify. When we fee men grow old and die at a certain 
time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promites to prolong life to a 
thoufand years; and with equal juftice may the lexicographer be derided, who, being able to produce no 
example of a nation that has preferved their words and phrafes from mutability, fhall imagine that his dic- 
tionary can embalm his language, and fecure it from corruption and decay, that it ts in his power to change 
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fublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. 


With this hope, however, academies have been inftituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, to 
retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders; but their vigilance and aétivity have hitherto been vain; founds 
are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints; to enchain fyllables, and to lafh the wind, are equally the 
undertakings of pride, unwilling to meafure its defires by its ftrength. The French language has vifibly 
changed under the infpection of the academy; the ftyle of Ame/ot’s tranflation of father Paul is obferved 
by Le Courayer to be un peu paffé; and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any modern writer is 
not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 


‘Lotal and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen; conquefts and migrations are now very 


rare: butthere are other caufes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and invifible in pa 
progrefs, 
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progrefs, are perhaps as much fuperiour to human refiftance, as the revolutions of the fky, or intumef- 
cence of the tide. Commerce, however neceffary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, cor- 
rupts the language; they that have frequent intercourfe with ftrangers, to whom they endeavour to accom- 
modate themfelves, muft in time learn a mingled dialeét, like the jargon which ferves the traffickers on the 
Mediterranean and Indian coafts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the warehoufe, or 
the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at laft incorporated 
with the current f{peech. 


There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language mof likely to continue long without 
alteration would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded from ftrangers, 
and totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life; either without books, or, like fome of the 
Mabhometan countries, with very few: men thus bufied and unlearned, having only fuch words as common 
ufe requires, would perhaps long continue to exprefs the fame notions by the fame figns. But no fuch con- 
ftancy can be expected in a people polifhed by arts, and claffed by fubordination, where one part of the 
community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thofe who have much leifure to 
think, will always be enlarging the ftock of ideas; and every increafe of knowledge, whether real or fan- 
cied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the mind is unchained from necefiity, 
it will range after convenience; when it is left at large in the field of fpeculation, it will fhift opinions; as 
any cultom is difufed, the words that expreffed it muft perifh with it: as any opinion grows popular, it 
will innovate fpeech in the fame proportion as it alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various fciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words deflected from their original fenfe; the geometrician will-talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the eccen- 
trick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. Copiouf- 
nefs of {peech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words will be preferred, and 
others degraded; viciffitudes of fafhion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fignification of known 
terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the 
current fenfe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muft at length comply 
with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, rife into renown, who, 
not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial licentioufnefs, confound diftinc- 
tion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome expreffions will be confidered as too grofs and 
vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and airy; new phrafes are there- 
fore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time difmifled, Swift, in his petty treatife on the 
Engli language, allows that new words muft fometimes be introduced, but propofes that none fhoula be 
{uffered to become obfolete. But what makes a word obfolete, more than general agreement to forbear 
it? and how fhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenfive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of 
mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by difule, and unpleafing by unfamiliarity ? 


There is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefent ftate of the 
world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftinct from both, and they 
will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moft confpicuous accomplifhment, is 
fkill in ancient or in foreign tongues, He that has long cultivated another language, will find its words 
and combinations crowd upon his memory ; and hafte and negligence, refinement and affectation, will ob- 
trude borrowed terms and exotick expreffions, i 


The great peft of fpeech is frequency of tranflation. No book was ever turned from one language into 
another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom; this is the moft mifchievous and comprehenfive 
innovation; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the fame; but 
new phrafeology changes much aconce; it alters not the fingle ftones of the building, but the order of the 
columns. If an academy fhould be eftablifhed for the cultivation of our ftyle, which I, who can never 
wifh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the fpirit of Exg/i/h liberty will hinder or deftroy, let them, in- 
ftead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to {top the licence of 
tranflators, whofe idieneis and ignorance, if it be iutferd to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of 
France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as inthe 
other infurmountable diftreffes of humanity? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we pal- 


liate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated: 
\ 2 tongues, 
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tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long preferved our conftt- 
tution, let us make fome ttruggles for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of philo- 
logy, without a conteft, to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its 
authors: whether I fhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englifh literature, muft be 
left to time: much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe; much has been trifled away; and 
much has always been {pent in provifion for the day that was paffing over me; but I fhall not think my 
employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my affiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs to the pro- 
pagators of knowledge, and underfland the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the repofitories 
of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 


When I ain animated by this wifh, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become po- 
pular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work of 
uch multiplicity was ever free, may for a2 time furnifh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in con- 
tempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who diltinguith de- 
fert; who will canfider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can-be perfeét, fince while it is haftening 
to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away; that a whole life cannot be {pent upon fyn- 
tax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient; that he, whofe defign includes 
whatever language can exprefs, mult often {peak of what he does not underftand; that a writer will fome- 
times be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a tafk, which Scaliger 
compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always known, and what is 
known is not always prefent; that fudden fits of inadvertency will furprife vigilance, flight avocations will 
feduce attention, and cafual ecliptes of the mind will darken learning; and thatthe wricer fhall often in vain 
trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yefterday he knew with intuitive readinels, and 
which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow, 


In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewife is 
performed; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the author, and the world is little fo- 
licitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curiofity to in- 
form it, that the Engli Dictionary was written with little affiftance of the learned, and without any pa- 
tronage of the great; not in the foft obfcurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of academick bowers, 
but amid inconvenience and diftraction, in ficknefs and in forrow. It may reprefs the triumph of malignant 
criticifin to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplayed, I have only failed in an attempt which 
no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and 
comprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fucceffive ages, inadequate and delufive; if the aggre- 
gated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the /ta/ian academicians, did not fecure them from the cen- 
jure of Beni; if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been fpent upon their work, were 
obliged to change its economy, and give their fecond edition another form, I may furely be contented with- 
out the praife of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of folitude, what would it avail me? 
I have protracted my work till moft of thofe whom I wifhed to pleafe have funk into the grave, and fuc- 
cefs and mifcarriage are empty founds; I therefore difmifs it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear 
or hope from ceniure or from praife. ` 
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HOUGH the Britains or Welfh were the 
firft poffeffors of this ifland whofe names 
are recorded, and are therefore in civil hif- 

tory always confidered as the predeceffors of the 
prefent inhabitants; yet the deduction of the Eng- 
lifh language, from the earlieft times of which we 
have any knowledge to its prefent ftate, requires 
no mention of them: for we have fo few words 
which can with any probability be referred to Bri- 
tif roots, that we juftly regard the Saxons and Wel 
as nations totally diftinét. It has been conjectured, 
that when the Saxons feized this country, they fuf- 
fered the Britains to live among them in a {tate of 
vaffalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But it is 
{carcely poffible, that a nation, however depreffed, 
fhould have been mixed with another in confider- 
able numbers without fome communication of their 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reafon, 
be imagined, that thofe, who were not fheltered 
in the mountains, perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englifh 
language is Gothick or Teutonick: it is a dialect of 
that tongue, which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Europe, except thofe where the Scla- 
vonian is Spoken. Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes 
has thus exhibited the genealogy. 
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ANGLO-SAXON, FRANCICK, CIMBRICK, 
ANN rm rmn 
Dutch, German, IMandick, 
Frifick, Norwegian, 
Englifh. Swedifh, 

Danifh, 
Vou. I. 


_ Of the Gothick, the only monument remaining 
is a copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, 
from the filver with which the characters are adorn- 
ed, is called the fi/ver book. It is now preferved 
at Up/al, and having been twice publifhed before, 
has been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the in- 
{fpection of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. Whe- 
ther the diction of this venerable manufcript be 
purely Gothick, has been doubted; it feems how- 
ever to exhibit the moft ancient dialect now to be 
found in the Teutonick race; and the Saxon, which 
is the original of the prefent Englifb, was either 
derived from it, or both have defcended from 
fome common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firt entered Britain, can- 
not now be known, They feem to have been a 
people without learning, and very probably with- 
out an alphabet; their fpeech, therefore, having 
been always curfory and extemporaneous, muft 
have been artlefs and unconnected, without any 
modes of tranfition or involution of claufes; which 
abruptnefs and inconnection may be obferved even 
in their later writings. This barbarity may be 
fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains, which for a time left them no leifure 
for fofter ftudies; nor is there any reafon for fup- 
pofing it abated, till the year 570, when Augu/tine 
came from Rome to convert them to chriftianity. 
The chriftian religion always implies or produces 
a certain degree of civility and learning; they 
then became by degrees acquainted with the Ko- 
man language, and fo gained, from time to time, 
fome knowledge and elegance, till in three centu- 
ries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
preffing all the fentiments of a civililed people, as 

c appears 
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appears by king 4//red’s paraphrafe or imitation of 
Boethius, and his {fhort preface, which I have fe- 
leéted as the firft {pecimen of ancient Englifh. 
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O N Szpe tide pe Gotan of S:1SSiu meghe 
pip Romana nice zepin upahoron. J mip 
heopa cyningum. Raozotaand Eallenica pepon 
hacae. Romane bug abpecon. and eall Italia 
pice p yy becpux pani munatum J Sicilia Sam 
ealonde in anpald gepehcon. 4 fa estep fam 
popeyppecenan cyumnzum Deodmic feng to pam 
ilcan pice. ye Deodmic per Amulinga, he per 
Cpipcen. peah he on pam Appuniycan gedpolan 
‘Suphpunode. He gehec Romanum hip ppeond- 
ycipe. ypa p hi mortan heona ealopihta pynde 
beon. Ac he pa zehat ypide yrele geleyte. 
7 pprde ppape seendodeé mid manegum mane. 
P per TO €acan oþpum unapimedum yrlum. P pe 
Johanney Pone papan het orylean. Da pey pum 
conpul. P pe hepetoha hatap. Boectiuy pey 
haten. ye pey in boccpeptum J on populd 
peapum re pubtpiyeyta. 8e Oa onzeat þa manig- 
PARA ypel fe ye cyning Deodpic pip pam 
Juptenanoome J pip pam Romanifpcum prcum 
oyoe. he pa zemunde Sapa ebnerya J þapa eal- 
opihta Se hi undep Sam Layenum hæpdon heona 
ealohlaropoum. Da ongan he pmeagan J leopni- 
Zan on him pelpum hu he $ pice Sam unjubtpipan 
cyninzeé areppan mihte. J on pyhc geleappul- 
pa and on pubtpippa anpald zebpingan. Sende 
pa dizellice enendzeppicu to pam Larene To 
Conpzantinopolim. pep ap Epeca heah bung 3 
heona cyneycol. pop pam re Layene per heopa 
ealohlapond cynney. bædon hine pet he him to 
heopa [piypcendome ‘j to heona ealopihtum ge- 
Fulcumede Da f ongzeat se pxlhpeopa cyning 
Deoodnic. Sa het he hipe gebpingan on capicepne 
J pep inne belucan. Ba bic Ga zelomp P re 
appypOa per on rpa micelne neapaneyye be- 
com. pa par he ypa micle rproop on hiy Mode 
Zeonered. ppa hip Mud xp ypidop To pam 
populo pa pum unzepod per. 3 he Oa nanne 
fFpoppe be innan pam capcepne ne xemunoe. ac 
he zeneoll mpol of dune on þa plop. J hine 
aytpehte pipe unpot. ano onmod hine yelne 


rongan pepan ‘J pup pingzende cpep. 
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DA hod þe ic ppecca geo luptbenlice yong, 
ic yceal nu heopiende pingan. + mld ppi ungepa- 
oum popoum gererttan. peah ic geo hpilum ge- 
coplice funde. ac Ic nu pepende J Zpciende op 
gepadpa popoa miffo. me ablenoan par ungec- 
peopan ponuld ralpa. J me pa foplecan ypa 
blinone on pip Dimme hol. Da bepeapovon 
xlcepe lupcbapneyye þa Oa ic bim eppe becyt 
Tpupode, Oa pendon hi me heopa bæc To and me 
mio ealle ppomzepircan. To phon pceoloan la 
mine fiend yeggan pet ic geyeæelhg mon pepe. 
hu maz re beon zepehiz pe be on Sain seralpum 
Suphpuman ne mot: 
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ÐA ıc pa Gi leop. cpæð Boetiuy. seompiende 
apungen hepode. Oa com Sep gan ın To me heo- 
fencund fyoom. J P min munnende Mod md 
hip popoum gegpette. yj pup cpxp. Pune eane 
pu re mon pe on minne poole pape aped ] gE- 
lapeo. Ac hponon pupe pu md pippum populo 
popgum pup ppipe gerpenced. buton ic pat P 
pu hepret Sapa pepna to hpabe fopgicen Ge ıc 
pe ep yealoe. Da clipode re þiyoom J cpep. 
Gepitap nu apinzede populo ponga op miner 
pezenep Mode. fonpam ge pind pa meytan 
yceapan. Letap hine ert hpeonyan to minum 
lanum. Da eode ye Piıroom nean. cpep Boetiuy. 
minum hpeopyiendan xepohte. J hit ypa mopolil 
hpec hpeza upapaede, adpizde pa minener 
Moder eagan. and hıc ppan blipum popoum. 
hpæpenp hıc oncneope hip porptepmovop. mid 
Sam pe Sa P Mod pip bepende. Sa zecneop hic 
rpiþe ppeotele hiy agne motop. ý pay ye pir- 
dom pe hit lange ep tyoe J læpoe. ac hit on- 
seat hip lape ppipe totopenne J pipe cobpo- 
cenne mid dypigpa hondum. J hine þa ppan hu 
P gepupde. Da anorppypoe re Pipoom him 4 
peoe. p hip gingpan bæpdon hne ypa tocopenne, 
peep peep hı teohhodon Ff hi hine eallne habban 
yceoldon. ac hi zezadepuad moniyeald Oyy1x on 
pepe poptpupunza. yon pam gılpe butan heopa 
hpelc ert to hype bote gecpje:- 

This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen 
of the Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here 
are fcarcely any words borrowed from the Roman 
dialects. 


Of 
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Of the following verfion of the gofpels the age 


is not certainly known, but it was probably writ- 
ten between the time of Alfred and that of the 
Norman conqueft, and therefore may properly be 
inferted here. 

Tranflations feldom afford jult fpecimens of a 
language, and leatt of all thofe in which a ferupu- 
lous and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
caule they retain the phrafeology and (truéture of 
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ORDA fe picodlice manega pohton pana 
þinga pace Ze-endebypoan pe on uy zeryl- 
lede pynt. 

2 Spa up becæhtun pa Se hit op ppymde 
gerapon. and pepe pppece penay pæpon. 

3 Me gZepuhte [or-pylizoe ppom ppuma] 
Zeopnlice eallum. [mr] enodebyponeyye pprcan 
Se. pu Se reluyta Theophiluy. 

4 Det þu oncnape pana popoa yobpærcnerre. 
op pam Se þu <eleped eant:. 

5 On Benover ogum ludea cyninczey. per 
yum pacepd on naman Zachajuar. of Abian tune. 
qJ hip pip per of Aanoney dohtpum. and hype 
nama pey €lizabeth:- 

6 S0dlice hig pepon butu pibtpiye beropan 
Gove. zanzende on eallum hiy bebodum J piht- 
piyneryum butan ppohte:- 

7 And hig nazoon nan beapn. popþam Se 
Elizabeth per unbenende. J bý on hypa vagum 
butu gopõeodun:- 

8 Svdlice pey zeponden þa Zacha juay hyy 
pacepohadey bpeac on hin zeppuxley endebypo- 
neyre beropan Lote. 

9 Æprtepn Zepunan þær pacepohader hloter. 
he eode f he hiy opfpunge recte. Oa he on 
Lovey tempel eode. 

10 Gall penod þy polcey pxy uce gebiovenoe 
on pepe opppunge Timan:- 

11 Daztypoe him Dpihtney engel peandende 
on þær peorodey ypropan healre. 


12 Da peano Zachapiay zeopereo P gere- 
onde. J him ege onhpear:- 

13 Ða cpæð reengelhin to. Ne onopæd pu 
be Zachamay. foppam pin ben ip gehyped. J 
fin pip Elizabeth pe yunu cen. and pu nemyt 
hyy naman [ohanner. 

14 J he býð pe to zerean J to bhyye. J 
manega on hyp acennedneyye zepagniad:- 

15 Sodlice he byS mape beropan Dpibcne. 
and he ne opincd pin ne beop. Jhe bid zeryello 
on haligum Garte. ponne gyt of hip modop in- 
nooe. 

16 And manega Ippahela beapna he zecyp'5 to 
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the original tongue; yet they have often this con- 
venience, that the fame book, being tranflated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and bringing one age into 
comparifon with another. For this purpofe I have 
placed the Saxon verfion and that of Wickliffe, writ- 
ten about the year 1380, in oppofite columns, be- 
caufe the convenience of eafy coilation feems greater 
than that of regular chronology. 


LU K, Chap, I. 


J N the dayes of Froude kyng of Judee ther was a 
` preft Zacarye by name: of the fort of Abia, and 
his wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir 
name was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God: goynge in 
alle the maundementis and jutftifyingis of the Lord 
withouten playnt. 

3. And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do 
the office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to 
fore God. 

5 Aftir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente 
forth by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 


6 And at the multitude of the puple was with- 
out forth and preyede in the our of encenfying, 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: 
and ftood on the right half of the auter of en- 
cenfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed: and drede 
fel upon him. 

g And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede 
thou not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth 
thi wif {chal bere to thee a fone: and his name {chal 
be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyne {chal be to thee: and 
manye {chulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

1t For he ichal be great bifore the Lord: and 
he fchal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he {chal be 
fulfild with the holy goft yit of his modir wombe, 


12 And he fchal converte manye of the children 
of Ifrael to her Lord God. 


13 And 
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17 And he z#6 toponan him on garte 4 
Elay mihte. p he pædepa heontan to hypa 
beannum zecypne. J unzelearrulle to pihtpiyppa 
Sleaprcype. Dpihtne fulppemed polc ge- 
Zeapipian:. 

18 Dacpx6 Zachapiay to pam engele. Ppanun 
pat ic pir. ıc eom nu eald. and min pip on hype 
dazum fonSeode: 

19 Da anorpanove him pe engel. Ic eom Ga- 
bpiel. ic pe pcande beronan Lode. and ic eom 
arend pid pe ypnecan. `J þe piy bodian. 


20 And nu pu birt supizende. 4 pu pppecan 
ne miht ob pone veg pe par þing xepupdas. 
Foppam pu minum popodum ne Zelypoert. pa 
beos on hypa timan zeryllede:- 

21 And ý polc pey Zachapiam ze-anbidizende. 
and pundpodon P he on pam temple let per:- 

22 Da he ut-eove ne mihte he him to-ppne- 
can. J hig oncneopon he on pam temple rume 
Seyihcde xeyeah. J he pay bicniende hym. J 
oumb puphpunede:- 

23 Da per seponden pa hiy penungza agay 
Scrylleoe pæpon. he pepe to hiy hure:- 

24 Sodlice epten agum Elizabeth hur pir 
ein and heo bedigiude hig fi monpar. J 
cpæð. 

25 Sodlice me Dpihten zeoyoe puy. on pam 
Oagum pe he zeréah minne horp betpnx man- 
num apryppan:- 

26 So0Olice on pam syx'tan monðe pey arend 
Labpiel ye engel ppam Dpihtne on Lalilea 
ceaytpe. bene nama per Nazaneth. 

27 To bepeoouodne pæmnan anum pepe. per 
nama per lorep. op Daurder huye. J pepe 
yemnan nama pey Majua:- 

28 Da cpæð ye engel inzanzende. pal pey pu 
mld gýfe Zeryiled. Dpihten mid pe. Su eapt 
gebletyud on pipum:. 

29 þa peand heo on hiy pppace zeopered. 
and pohte hpet reo zneting pepe: 


30 Da CREO ye enzel. Ne onopzd pu Oe 
Mapua, oSlice þu zýpe mo Love zemecteyt. 


31 SoSlice nu. pu on innode xe-eacnayt. and 
yunucenyt. and hiy naman pelend zenemnepe. 


32 Se bð mape. 4 per hehpran runu ze- 
nemneo. and him yyl’S Dyubtcen Lod hiy pædep 
Dauidey rerl. 

33 Ano he picyaS on ecnerye on Iacober 
huye. J hip picer ende ne bis:- 


34 Dacpxs Mama co pam engle. hu zepypd 
Fiy. fonpam ic pene ne oncnape:: 


4. 35 Da 
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13 And he fchal go bifore in the fpiryte and 
vertu of Helye: and he fchal turne the hertis of the 
fadris to the fonis, and men out of beleeve: to the 
prudence of juft men, to make redy a perfyt puple 
to the Lord. 

14 And Zacarye feyde to the aungel: wherof 
{chal Y wyte this? for Y amold: and my wyf hath 
gon fer in hir dayes. 

15 And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to him, 
for Y am Gabriel that ftonde nygh before God, and 
y am fent to thee to fpeke and to evangelife to 
thee thefe thingis, and lo thou fchalt be doumbe. 

16 And thou fchalt not mowe fpeke, till into the 
day in which thefe thingis fchulen be don, for thou 
haft not beleved to my wordis, whiche fchulen be 
fulfild in her tyme. 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye: and 
thei wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not {peke to 
hem: and thei knewen that he hadde feyn a vifioun 
in the temple, and he bekenide to hem: and he 
dwellide ftille doumbe. 

1g And it was don whanne the dayes of his 
office weren fulfillid: he wente into his hous. 

20 And aftir thefe dayes Elizabeth his wif con- 
feyvede and hidde hir fyve monethis and feyde. 


21 For fo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in 
whiche he biheld to take awey my reproof among 
men. 

22 But inthe fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel 
was fent from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos 
name was Nazareth. 

23 To a maydun weddid to aman; whos name 
was Jofeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of 
the maydun was Marye. 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and fayde, 
heil ful of grace the Lord be with thee: bleffid be 
thou among wymmen. . 

25 And whanne iche hadde herd: fche was 
troubliad in his word, and thoughte what manner 
falutacioun this was. 

26 And the aungel feid to hir, ne drede not 
thou Marye: for thou haft founden grace anentis 
God. 

27 Lo thou fchalt confeyve in wombe, and 
fchait bere a fone: and thou fchalt clepe his name 
Jhefus. 

28 This fhall be gret: and he fchal be clepid the 
fone of the highefte, and the LordGod {chal geve to 
him the feete of Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he fchal regne in the hous of Jacob 
withouten ende, and of his rewme {chal be noon 
ende. 

30 And Marye feyde to the aungel, on what 
maner {chal this thing be don? for Y knowe not 
man. 

31 And 
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35 Ða andppanode hype ye engel. Se halga 
Garc on fe becymd. J per heahrcan mhe 
pe oreppceadad. and fonpam +f halize þe of pe 
acenned bið. bid Loder runu genemneo. 


36 And nu. Elizabeth pin maze runu on hype 
yloe Zeacnode. and per monad ip hype pyxta. 
reo ip unbenende Zenemned. 

| 37 Fopþam my alc pono mio Lode unmiht- 
elic:. 

38 Da cpæð Mapa. Hep ip Dpmhrner pinen: 
sepuproe me æpten þinum popnve: And ye engel 
hype ppam-gepat:- 

39 Sodlice on pam dazgum apay Maia J fepoe 
on muntland mid o¢yte. on ludeipene ceartpe. 

40 J €00e€ into Zachayuar huye. 4 zpette 

Elizabecth:- 
*“ 41 Da pæy xepopden pa Elizabeth sehypoe 
Mapian specinge. Oa sefasnude P lo on hype 
gnnode. and pa peanS Elizabeth haligum Layte 
seyrylleo. 

42 J heo clypove mycelpe ptepne. and cpæð. 
Du eapt betpux pipum gebletyud. and zeble- 
crud ip Piney innoSep perem., 

43 J hpanun ir me tip. P miner Dpihtner 
movon TO Me cume:. 

44 Sona ypa finpe specinge prepn on minum 
copum sepopden pay. pa fahnude [in glædniye] 
min cild on minum innope. 

45 And eadi pu eant’ pu pe selypoeyt. P 
Fulppemede pync pa ping pe jpam Dyuhtne 
gerede pynd:. 

46 Da cped Mama. 
Dpihten. 

47 ymin gapt gebliyyuoe on Lode minum 
pzlende. 

48 Fonpam fe he xeyeah hy pinene ead- 
mooneyye. yodlice heonun-popd me eadize 
recgad ealle cneoneyya. 

49 Fonpam pe me mycele fing vyoe re Oe 
muhtrg ay. hay nama ip halg. 

so J uy milo-heoptner of cneoneype on 
cneoneyye hine ondpedenodum::- 

51 Be pophte mægne on hip eapme. he to- 
oxlde pa ofep-modan on mode hypa heoncan. 

52 pe apeapp pa Jucan of yecle. and pa ead- 
modan upahor. i 

53 Dingpigende he mid godum sepyloe. J 
ofepmoce dele popler. 

54 þe ageng Ippahel hip cniht. 4 gemunoe 
hip mild-heoptoeyye. 

55 Spahe pppec to upum pedepum. Abpa- 
hame ano hiy pæde on a peopuld:- 

$6 Sodlice Mapa punude mud hype ppylce 
pny monay. 4 gepende pa to hype huye:- 

$7 Da pær zefylleo Elizabeche cenning-Ti0. 
and heo yunu cente. 
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31 And‘ the aungel anfwerde and feyde to hir, 
the holy Goft {chal come fro above into thee: and 
the vertu of the highefte fchal ouer {chadowe’thee : 
and therfore that holy thing that fchal be borun of 
thee : fchal be clepid the fone of God. 

32 And to Elizabeth thi cofyn, and fche alfo hatla 
confeyved a fone in hir eelde, and this monethe ts 
the fixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

a 33 lor every word {chal not be impofly ble anentis 
od. 

34 And Marye feide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord: be it doon to me aftir thi word; and the 
aungel departide fro nir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente 
with hafte into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

36 And fche entride into the hous of Zacarye 
and grette Elizabeth. 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the falu- 
tacioun of Marye the young childe in hir wombe 
gladide, and Elizabeth was fulfild with the holy 
Gott. 

38 And creyede with a grete voice and feyde, 
blefiid be thou among wymmen and bieffid be the 
fruyt of thy wombe. 

39 And whereof is this thing to me, that the 
modir of my Lord come to met 

40 For lo as the vois of thi falutacioun was 
maad in myn eeris: the yong child gladide in joye 
in my wombe. 

4t And bleffid be thou that haft beleeved: for 
thilke chingis that ben feid of the Lord to thee 
{chulen be parfytly don, 

42 And Marye feyde, my foul magnifieth the 
Lord. 

43 And my fpiryt hath eladid in God myn 
helthe. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekeneffe of his 
hand-mayden: for lo for this alle generatiouns 
fchulen teye that I am blefid. 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete 
thingts, and his name ts holy. 

46 And his merfy is fro kyndrede into kiadredis 
to men that dreden him. 

47 Lie made myght in his arm, he {cateride 
proude men with the thoughte of his herte. 

4% He fette doun myghty men fro teete and en- 
haunfide meke men. 

49 He hath fhid hungry men with goodis, 
and he has left riche men voide. 

50 He havynge mynde of his mercy took up 
Ifrael his child, 

çı As he hath fpokun to oure fadris, to Abra- 
ham, and to his feed into worldis. 

52 And Marye dweillide with hir as it were thre 
monethis and turned again into his hous. 

$3 But the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid to 
Elizabeth, and iche bar a fon. 


d 54 And 
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58 J bpe nehchebupay 4 hype. cudin # ge- 
h¥poon. # Dpihten hiy milo-heoptneyye mid 
hype mepyude J hig mid hype bhiyyevon:- 

59 Da on bam ehteodan vege mg comon P 
alo ymbrriðan. and nemdon hine hip pRoen 
‘naman Zachapıam:- i ti 

co Paanoppapove hiy motop. Ne ye yocer. 
ac he bið Ichanney qenewneoćo: 

61 Pa cpzdon hi co hype. Nay nan on pinne 
mazoe pyppum naman genemnec:: 

62 Ða bicnocon hr co ny paven. hpac ke 
polne hyne zenemneone beon: 

63 Ja ppat he zebedenum pex-bpede. Tohan- 
ney ip hip nama. ‘a pundpodon hig ealle:- 

64 Da pewpo yona hip mud J hip Tunge ge- 
openod. yheyppec. Dpibten betyigente:- 

65 Dayeand exe gepopten orep ealle hyna 
nehchebupar. anv oyep ealle [uoea munt-'and 
pxpon pay popo Zepiomapyode. | 

66 J ealle pa Oe hic zenypoon. on hyna keon- 
Tan petTun J cpxdon. penyt Ou bpac bys fer 
cnapa. prcodlice Dpihtner hand pep mid him: 

67 And Zachapiay hip pa dep pep mid hale- 
zum Marce zepyiled. J he prtezode and cpxd. 

68 Lebletpud py Dnihten Ippahela Goo. pop- 
pom pe he zeneoyude. J hip poicey ayy eoneyye 
oyoe. 

69 Ano he up hele hopn apepoe on Dauverp 
huye hip caihtey. 

zo Spa he fpprec fuph hiy halegpa prtesena 
mud. þa be op ponloer ¢pym Se pppacon. 

71 3 healyyce uy of upum Feondum. and or 
calpa pana handa pe ur hateoon. 

72 Mild-heoptneyye co pyncenne mid upum 
froepum. J semunan hry halegan cyoneyye. 

73 Pyne uy to yyllenne fone að fe he upum 
prven Abpshame ppop. 

74 Dat pe butan exe. of une reonda hanga 
alyyeode. him pPeopian 


75 On haligneyye beyonan him eallum upum 
oaqum:- 

76 And þu cnapa biye Per hehycan prtexa 
genemned. pu geyc beronan Dprhtney anyyne. 
hip pegar geappian. 

77 to yyllene hip polce hæle zepic on hýpa 
rynna popgypnerre. 

78 Duph mnodar uper Lover milo-heopt- 
neyye. on pam he uy zeneorude of eartoæle 
up-pypunzende. 3 

79 Onlyhtan pam þe on þýrpcpum J on deader 
poeade yictad. upe pet co Zepeccenne on pibbe 

ene 
Po Sodlice ye cnapa peox. J pær on zarte 
ZerTtpangod. J pep on pertenum o pone Teg 
hyp atypeoneyyum on Irpahel:- 
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54 And the neyghbouris and cofyns of hir 
herden that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy 
with hir, and thei thankiden him. 

55 And it was doon in the eigthithe day thei 
camen to circumfide the child, and thei clepiden 
him Zacarye by the name of his fadir. 

59 And his modir anfweride and feide, nay ; 
but he {chal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man is in thi 
kyarede that is clepid this name. 

68 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he 
wolde that he were clepid. 

$9 And he axinge a povntel] wroot feyinge, Jon 
in his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his 
tunge, and he fpak and blefide God. 

61 And drede was maad on all hir neighbouris, 
and all the wordis weren puphif{chid on alle moun- 
teynes of Judee, 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her 
herte, and feiden what manner child fchal this be, 
for the hond of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the 
holy Goft, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Bleffid be the Lord God of Ifrael, for he has 
vifited and maad redempcioun of his puple. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in 
the hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he {pak by the mouth of hife holy pro- 
phetis that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of 
alle men that hatiden us, 

68 Todo tmerfy with oure fadris, and to have 
mynde of his holy teftament. 

69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham 
our fadir, 

70 To geve himfelf to us, that we without 
drede delyvered fro the hond of our enemyes ferve 
to him, 

71 In holyneffe and rightwifnefle before him, 
in alle our dayes. 

72 And thou child fchalt be clepid the profete of 
the highefte, for thou fchalt go before the face of 
the Lord to make redy hife weyes. 

73 To geve icience of heelth to his puple into 
remiffioun of her fynnes. 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he fpringyng up fro on high hath 
vifited us. 

75 To geve light to them that fitten in derk- 
neflis, and in {chadowe of deeth, to dreffe oure feet 
into the weye of pees; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in 
fpiryt, and was in defert placis till to the day of his 
ichewing to Ytrael, 

3 Of 
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Of the Saxo poetry fome fpecimen is neceffary, 
though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 
the quantities of their fyllables, which ic would be 
very difficult, perhaps impoffible, to recover, €x- 
cludes us from that pleafure which the old bards 
undoubtedly gave to their contemporaries. 

The firt poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, 
and confequently muft have depended upon the 
quantity of their fyllables; but they began in time 
to imitate their neighbours, and clofe their veries 
with correfpondent founds. 

The two paffages, which I have felected, contain 
apparently the rudiments of our prefent lyrick mea- 
fures, and the writers may be jultly contidered as 
the genuine anceftors of the Engl) poets. 


pe mai him rope adpevden, 
Dt he Sanne one bidde ne mugen, 
Uop $ biimpeð lome. 
pe ır pir P bit and bore 
And bet biuonen tome. 
Dead com on Sip midelano 
Dup'd Gær derler onde, 
And prenne and porze and iypinc, 
On re and on londe. 

Ic am elven Sanne ıc pep, 
A pintpe 4 ec a lope. 
Ic ealt1 mope Vanne tc Dede, 
Mı pit oghte to bi mone. 

Se P hine pelue uopzet, 
Uop piue open uop childe. 
pe pral comen on euele preve, 
Bute god him bi miloe. 

Ne hopie Pip To hine pene, 
Ne pene to hip pie. 
Bı yop him pelue eupich man, 
Dep pile he bieð alue. 

Eupich man mid F he haues, 
Mat beggen heuepıche. 
Se de lerre J re Se mope, 
pepe aiden hche. 

peuene and ende he ouepyies, 
Pip eghen brô pulbpihc. 
Sunne J mone J alle pceppen, 
BieS Siercpe on hiy ishte. 

Pe pot hpet SencheS and hpet oop, 
Alle quike pihte. ti 
Nip no louepo ypich ip xy, 
Ne no king ppıch i opihte. 

Peuene J epSe J all Sac ır, 
Biloken ip on hi honde., 
pe veð al f hiy pille iy, 
On yea and ec on londe, 

Be ır opd albuten opoe, 
And ende albuten ende. 
pe one ir eupe on eche prede, 
Wende pen Su pende. 


L 
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pe 1p buuen up ano bineéen, 
Biuonen and ec bihino. 

Se man P zover pille veð, 
pie mai hine ahpap uine. 

Eche pune he iheps, 
And pot eche teve. 
pe Ouph yprzB echer 16anc, 
Wat hpat rel uf TO pede. 

S€ man neupe nele don Zod, 
Ne neune OD hip leden. 

Ep deö J dom come To hip dupe, 

pe mat him pone aopeden. 
pungen J Oupyc hete J chele, 

Ecde and all unhelSe. 

Ðuph deS com on Sip midelapo, 

Ano oðep unırelðe. 

Ne mai non hepte hit ipenche, 
Ne no Tunge telle. 
pu muchele pinum ano hu uele, 
Bieo inne helle. 

Louie Lod mid une hepte. 
And mid all upe mihte. 

And upe emcniptene rpo ur relp, 
Spo up lenpeð opihte. 

Sume Sen habbeS lerre menzde,. 
And yume Sen habbed mone. 
Ech eptep dan P he deve, 
Eptep p he ppanc pone. 

Ne pel Sep bi bned ne pin, 

Ne ofep kenner epte. 
God one yel bi echey lip, 
Ano blipce and eche perte. 

Ne yal bap bi pcete ne yepud; 
Ne poploey pele none. 

Ac yı menzpe men up bihat, 
All yall ben zod one. 


Ne mai no menzpe bi ypo muchel,, 


Spo 1p gover 1pihde. 
pi ip pop pune and bpiht, 
And dat bute nihte. 

Dep ip pele bute pane, 
And perte buten ippinche. 
Ee f mat and nele beden come, 
Sone hit yel uopSenche. 

Dep iy blipce buten tpeze, 
And lip buten deaSe. 

Det eune sullen punie Sep, 
Blrde hi biep and eae. 

Dep ip seuzepe buten elve, 
Ano elde buten unhelpe. 

Nip Sep ponge ne rop non, 
Ne non unipeiée. 

Dep me sel opihten iyen, 
Spo are he iy mid ipiyye. 
pe one mai and yel al bien, 
Engler and manner bliyce.- 


THLE 


To ape biiyce up bpinz zon, 
Dee nes ae aes T5 
Danne he upe paula unbinc, 

Op lichamlice benv. 

Ljurt geue up leve ypich lip, 
And habbe rpichne ende. 

Det pe moten Sroen cumen, 
Danne pe henner pende. 


About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a 
form in which the beginning of the prefent Englifp 
may be plainly difcovered; this change feems not to 
have been the effect of the Norman conquetft, for 
very few French words are found to have been in- 
troduced in the firft hundred years after ir; the 
language muft therefore have been altered by caufes 
like thofe which, notwithftanding the care of writers 
and focieties inftituted to obviate them, are even 
now daily making innovations in every living jan- 
guage. I have exhibited a foecimen of the lan- 
guage of this age from the year 1135 to 1140 0f the 
Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was ap- 
parently written near the time to which it relates. 


Diy gene pop pe king Stephne open ræ to 
Nopmanodi. J pep per undefi-anzen. Fone P 
hı penden P he pculoe ben alpuic alye pe eom pey. 
J pop he hadde zec hiy cpeyrop. ac he to vejo 
IT yycateped yotlice. Micel hadde Penni king 
gadeped golo J yyluep. and na god ne o1de me 
fop hip paule pan of. Da þe king Scephne to 
Engla-lano com pa macod he imp zadeping æT 
Oxene-fopo. J pap he nam pe biycop Rozen or 
Sepey-bepi. J Alexandep bycop of Lincoln. 
gJ te Lancelep Rogep hire neuer. -y dide eile 
in ppiyun. cil hi japen up hepe cayclep. Da fe 
puikey undepsecon p he miloe man pay 4 porte 
‘J God. Yona juytiye ne ode. Pt Soen hi alle 
_punden. Pr hadden him manned maked and 
adey puopen. ac hi nan tpeude ne heolven. alle 
he pajon yop ypopen. J hepe cpeoder pop- 
lopen. pop seupic pice man hip cartier makede 
and agenep him heolden. and pylden pe land pull 
of caycley. 1 puencten purde pe ppecce men 
of pe lano mid caycel-peopcey. þa pe carcley 
Fapen maked. pa ryloen hi mid Ceouler and yuele 
men, Ða namen hi pa men pe hi penoen P ant 
zod heroen. bade be mhcey ano be oæiey. capl- 
Men J pimmen. and den heom in ppapun eptep 
golo and sylucp. y pined heom un-zellendlice 
pining. pop ne pepen næupe nan maptýpy ypa 
pined alye hi pæpon. : Me henged up br pe ret 
and pmoked heom nud pul pmoke. me henged bi 
þe bumber. oden bi fe heped. J hengen bnynigey 
on hep ec. Me dide cnocted prpengey abuton 
hepe hxued. J uupyden co P rc geve To p 
hepney. Bi iden heom m quaptepine pap nadper 
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yynaker q pader paepon inne. 4 Opapen heom 
ppa Sume hi orden an cpucet-huy. P yr in an 
certe # par ycope 3 napeu. Foun dep. J Ode 
pcxeppe praney pep inne. 4 Ppengoe pe man pan 
inne. P hı bpæcon alle pe limes. In mani op fe 
caytley pæpon jop 3J xpi. P pepon sachencegey 
P# cpa oden fpe men hadden onoh co bæpon 
onne. P pay ppa maced ip pæpcneo To an 
beam. J den an ycæpp ipen abuton pa manney 
Proce J hip haly. p he ne mihte nopidenpanoey 
ne pitten. ne lien. ne plepen. oc bæpon al P ipen. 
Manı puyen hi opapen m hungzep. J ne canne. 
J ne mai tellen alle pe pundey. ne alle pe piney # 
hi Orden ppecce men on hip land. J P layceoe pa 
XIX. pintpe pile Stephne pay king. J #upe aT pay 
uuenye and uuenre. pir lxrdenzzildcy on pe 
Tunep zune pile. J clepeden ic tenyefue. pa 
þe ppecce men ne hadden nan mope TO Zluen. pa 
peueden hi and bnendon alle pe cuney. Y pel pu 
mihtey fanen all adæıy pane pculoerc pu neupe 
pinden man in Tune yrttende. ne land tiled. Da 
pay conn dene, 4 plec. j cere. y butepe fon 
nan ne pero pe land. Wpecce men pTéupuen op 
hunzep. yume jeden on elmer pe papen yum 
pile pace men. yum pluzen tic of lande. Wey 
næupe Set mape ppeccehed on land. ne næupe 
heden men pepye ne ven þan hi oroen. pop 
ouep y1don ne pop-bapen hi nouSep cijrce. ne 
cypce-1epd. oc. nam al fe god } paj inne par. 
J bpenden yýðen pe cypce j alcegeoepe. Ne hr 
ne fop-banen biycoper land. ne abbotey. ne 
ppeortey. ac peueden munecey. J clepekey. 4 
æupıc man oðep pe ouep myhce. Lip tpa men 
oben fpe coman pend to an tun. al pe Tun- 
yape flugen pop heom. penden P hi pæpon 
peuener. De biycoper J leped men heom cup- 
yede æupe. oc pay heom naht pap of. pop hi 
pæpon all pop-cupyæd J gop-ruopen J foplonen. 
Way px me tilede. þe ende ne ban nancopn. fon 
þe land pay all yop-don mid puilce Dedeyp. J hi 
yæden openhice # Cpayt plep. J hip halechen. Sule 
J mape panne pe cunnen pæn. pe polenden xix. 
pintpe fon upe pinner. On al py yuele time 
heold Waptin abbot hip abbotpice xx. pintep 
y hale sep. 4 ovint. or. mid micel puinc. y 
yand pe munekey. J te geytey al fp heom behoued. 
Jņ heolo mycel capited in the huy. and pod pe- 
Gepe ppohte on þe cipce J pecte pan tolanvey J 
pentey. J Zoded rc puyde and lecit peren. and 
bpohte heom into penepa mynycpe on y. Peeper 
macppe-cae1 mio micel puptycipe. P pay anno ab 
incapnatione Dom. mex. a -combuytione. loci 
xxi And he pop to Rome 4 pap per pal 
undef-fansen ppam pe Pape Eugeme. J beget 
thane ppuilegiep. an of alle pe lanodcy of pabbor- 
pice. J an odep of pe laney pe lien To pe cipce- 
pican, J gig he leng mote huen. alye he mint 
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to don OF fe honden-pycan.. And he beget in 
lanoey P pice men heroden mid rtpenspe. op 
Willelm Malourc pe heolo Rogingham pa: cartel 
he pan Lotingham 4 €ycun. + of Puzo of Walt- 
uile he pan Pyptlinzb. 4 Scanepiz. J Lx. pot. 
of Alvepinzgle ele zen. And he makede mame 
munekey. J plantede piniepo. J maked: manie 
peopkey. J pende þe tun becepe panit ep par. 
and pry ZOD munec J Zod man. J popõ! hi luucden 
Tod and gode men. Nu pe pillen pegen pum del 
pat belamp on Scephne kingep time. On hip 
Tıme pe Judeuy of Nop-pic bohton an Cpiyten 
cilo bezonen Eytpen. and pineden him alle pe 
ilce pining P upe Dpihtin par pined. andon lang- 
yyidae1 him on pove hengen pop upe Dpihcney 
luue. J pyden bypieden him. Wenden 17 
yeulde ben fop-holen. oc upe Dpihtin atypede 
P he pay halı maptyp. co munekey him namen. 
J bebypied him heglice. in ve mynytpe. J he 
maket pup upe Dpihtcin pundeplice and manı- 
pelolice mipacley. J hacte he p. Willelm:- 

On fir sep com Dauro king op Scotland mid 
opimete pepo To pir land poloe pinnan pir land. J 
him com tozeney Willelm eon! op Albaman pe king 
adde beceht Euop-pic. J To oðep Huez men mid 
peu men J puhten pid heom. + lemoen þe king et 
Te yrcandand. J ylogen purde micel op hip genge: 

On pir sep polde pe king Stephne tæcen Rod- 
bent con! or Glouceytpe. pe kinger pune Benptey. 
ac he ne mthte pop he papt it pap. Da eptep hi 
pe lengten feyrcepede þe punne J Te Dai abuton 
NONT1D Deyey. pa men eten P me lihtede canoler 
To «ten bi. J P pay xin. kt. Appil. pæpon men 
pube oppundprd. Dep ertep fopd-feonde Wil- 
lelm AEpce-bipcop op Lantpan-bypiz. 3 te king 
makeo: Feobalo AEpce-biycop. pe pay abbot in pe 
Bec, Dep eyten pæx pude micel uueppe beturx 
pe king 3J Rantolp eopl of Cepcpe noht popó 
f he ne jap him al he cude axen him. alpe he 
diwe alle odpe. oc æppe pe mane tar heom þe pæpre 
hi pepon him. De cop! heolo Lincol azeney fe 
king. J benam him abf he ahte To hauen. “7 ce 
king pop pioep J berecte him 7 hip bpoden 
Wien oe RY... tape inwbe carcel ce conl 
ptæl ut 4 fepde ertep Rodbenc eonl op Llou- 
certpe. J bpoht him piven mid micel pepo. 
and fubten yprde on Landelmaype-ow1 agency 
heope lauspo. J nmen him. fon hip men hin 
puyken J fluzen, and led him to Bpiytope and 
@1dén Pap in ppipun. J... teper. Da pay all 
Enzie-land ptyped man þan ep per. and all vucl 
pry in lande. Dep cptepcom fe kinzer cohten 
Penpicp pe heroe ben Empepic on Alamanie. 3 nu 
prey cunteyye in Anzou. J com to Lundene. J te 
{.undenipyce polc hipe poloe teecen J pee pleh. J 
popler pay MICOS itet CE Epe bipcop or 
dae ae Benn. pe kingzer bpoSen Scephney. 
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ie pid Rodbept eopl 3 pid pempepice and ppop 
eom aðar P he neupe ma md Te king hiy bpodep 
polde halden. J cupyede alle pe men fe mio him 
heolden, and y2de heom p he poloe ituen heon 
up Win cercpe. J De heom cumen fioep. Da 
hi pap inne pepen pa com pz kingep cuen... 
hipe pcpenzse J beret heom. p pep per inne 
micelhunzep. Dahi ne leng ne muhten polen. pa 
ftali hi uc J plogen. Jhi pupSen pap: prouten 7 
polecheden heom. and namen Rodbept eopl of 
Glou cerere and ledden him to Roueceytpe. and 
awen him pape in prun. and te empepice pleh 
Into an mynytpe. Da feonden Sa pire men be- 
tpyx. þe kinzer ppeond 4 te eopley ppeond. and 
pahcleoe yua P me peuioe leten uc pe king of 
ppipun fon peeopl. J ceeopl pop pe king. J prua 
omwen. Siden Sep ertep pachicoen pe king 4 Ran- 
dolp eopl at 8tan-rond `j ader rpopen and 
cpeuder rerton P hep novdSep reulde berurken 
odep. JIT ne ron-rtod naht. pop þe king him 
yiðen nam in pamtun. puphe picci pæd. 7J De 
him in ppupun. J ep poner he let him ut puphe 
pepye pied co p fonepande p he yuo on halidom. 
J sypley pand. fhe alle hy carcler pculde iiuen 
up. Sume he tay up and yume ne fap he noht. 
and De panne penye Sanne he hæp peulde. Da 
pay Enzle-land purde co-deled. pume helden mid 
te king. J yume m:d pempenice. pop pa pe king 
pay in ppuyun. fa penden pe eopley J Te pice 
men P he neune mape pculde cumme uT. J 
yehcleden pyd pempenice. J bpohten hipe into 
Oxen-rond. andiauen hipe þe bunch: Da Se king 
pay ute. pa hepde # pegen. and coc hip frond 
J beret hine in þe cup. J me ler ‘hime oun on 
niht of þe tup mid papey. J pral uc j pew pleh 
J 1ebe on pote to Walıng-popd. Dep ertesi 
yee pepoe oep pa. J hi of Nopmandı penden 
alle ppa pe king TO þe eon! of Angeu. pume hepe 
pankey J pume hene un-pankeyr. yop he beyer 
heom til ha arauen up hepe caytley, q hi nan 
helpe ne hepden op þe king. Da pepoe CuyTace 
Fe Kinzer punetoF nance, nam pe kinzey puytep 
of F pance To pire. pende TO bigaeton Nopmanodi 
pen puph. oc he ppesee itel. y be gode pute. 
Fon he pay an yuel man. pop pape ye he.... dide 
mape yuel Panne Zod. he peueve pe landep J l:eive 
tic | as yon. hebpohve hip pip to Eagle-land. 
J Srde Hine an be cA Tya. teb. god piminan 
yew pry. oc peæ heode lite! blippe md tim. J 
xpiyt ne poloe $ he youlve lange prxan. 3 pepo 
ded and hiy mods p bejen. gre conbop Ang tu pepo 
ted J hip pune Peni toc To pe pace. Ano vecuen 
or F pance to-dz be rpa pe king. jypeae com To be 
runge €opu Benji. j he tcc hine co pipe. yal Percou 
mid hipe. Da pepde he mid mice! pæn nto 
Engie- land, ‘J pan carcler. Jte king pe poe aseney 
him micel ma pie reno. ypodpafence puren Hohe: 
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oc pepoen þe Æpce-biycop J te pie men be- 
Tpux heom. 4 makede p pahte f te king pculoe 
ben lauepo 4 king pile he liucde. J aprep hip 0.1 
pape Beni kins. J he helde him pop paden q he 
him fon pune. and pid 4 paehte peulde benbetpyx 
heom 3 on al Enzle-lano. Dip and Tce edpe 
Fopuuapoer f:c hi makeden puopen co halben 
pe king J ce eopl. ano te bipcop. J Te eopler. 
J Picemen alle. Da pap pe eopl undepranzen 
ac Win-ceptpe and xt Lundene m micel 
peptyerpe. and alle orden bhim man ped. and 
yuonen fe pay to haloen. and hic papo pone 
pude zod pay pua P neupe pap hepe. Da paj- 
‘oe king peépengzepe panne he æuepr hen par. J te 
conl gende ouep pæ. jal polc him Juucde. pop he 
ade god jupciye J makede pairp:- 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of 
poetry feem to have been written, of which I have 
inferted only fhort fragments; the firft is a rude 
attempt at the prefent meafure of eight fyllables, 
and the fecond is a natural introduction to Robert 
cf Gloucefter, being compofed in the fame meature, 
which, however rude and barbarous it may feem, 
taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 
poetry. 


EG UR an fee bi weft fpavnege. 
* If a lond hote cokaygne. 
Der nif lond under heuenriche. 
Of wel of goomif hic iliche. 
Doy paradif be miri and briyct. 
Lokaygn if of fairir fiyt. 

What if per in paraf. 

Bot grafie ano flure ano grenerif. 
Doy per be 101 and gret oute. 
Der nif met bote frute. 

Der nif halle bure no bench. 

Bot watir man if purfto quench. 
Bep þer no men but two. i 
pely and enok alfo. 

Llinglich may hi go. 

Whar per wonip men no mo. 

In cokaygne 1{ met and orink. 
Wipute care how and fwink. 

De met if Trie pe drink fo clere. 
To none ruffin ano fopper. 

I figge for fop boute were. 

Der mf lond on erpe if pere. 
Under heuen nif lond 1 wife. 

Of fo mochil 101 and bliffe. 

Der if manı fwece fiyte. 

Al af vat mf per no myte. 

Der nif baret noper ftrif. 

Nif per no dep ac euer lif. 

Der nif lac of met no clop. 

Der nif no man no woman wrop. 
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Der nıf ferpent wolf no fox, 
Porf no capil. kowe no ox. 
Der nif {chepe no fwine no gote, 
No non horwyla god it wote. 
Noper harate noper {ToD?. 

De land if ful of oper gevoe. 
Nif per flea fle no lowfe. 

In clop in toune bed no houn. 
Der nif Ounnir flere no hawle. 
Wo non vile worme no fnawile. 
No non fcorm rein no winde. 
Der nif man no woman blinde. 
Ok al ıl game 101 ant gle. 
Wel if him pat per mai be. 
Der bep riverf grec and fine. 
Of oile melk hon1 and wine. 
Wactir feruip per to noping. 
Bot to fiyt and to waufling. 


SANTA MARGARETTA. 

QLD E ant yonge 1 preit ou oure folief for co 
lete. 

Denchet on god þat yef ou wit oure funnef co 
bete. 

Pere mai tellen ou. wid wordef feire and fwete. 

De vie of one merdan. waf hoten Maregrete. 

Pire fader waf a patriac. af ıc ou tellen may. 
In auntioge wif echef 1 Se falfe lay. 
Deve godef ant doumbe. he ferved nitt ant Oday. 


So deden mony opere. pat fingec weilawey. 
Theoodolius wat if nome. on crit ne leveoe he 


noutt. 

Be levede on pe falfe godef. Sat peren wid honden 
wroutt. 

Do pat child fculde chriftine ben. ıc com him well 
in þoutt. 


€ bed wen it were ibore. To depe it were ibpoutt. 
De mover waf an hepene wif pat hire co wyman 
bere. 
Do pat child ibore waf. noloe ho hit furfare. 
po fende 1c into afye. wid meffagerf ful yare. 
To a nopice pat hire waifte. ant fette hire To 
lore. 

De norice pat hire wifte. chiloren aheuede feuene. 
De eittefe waf maregrete. criftef{ may of heuene. 
Talef ho anı tolde. ful feire ant ful euene. 

Wou ho poleden marztirdom. fein Laurence ant 
feante Sceuene. 


In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tongue, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes 
apparent; yet it is not fo much changed by the 
admixture of new words, which might be imputed 
to commerce with the continent, as by changes 
of its own form and terminations; for which no 
reafon can be given. 

3 Hitherto 
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Hitherto the language ufed in this ifland, how- 
ever different in fucceffive time, may be called 
Saxon; nor can it be expected, from the nature of 
things gradually changing, that any time can be 
aligned, when the Saxon may be faid to ceafe, and 
the Englih to commence. Robert of Gloucefter 
however, who is placed by the critics in the thir- 
teenth century, feems to have ufed a kind of in- 
termediate diction, neither Saxon nor Englifh; in 
his work therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers in rhyme, of 
whom any large work remains, a more extenfive 
quotation isextradied. He writes apparently in the 
fame meafure with the foregoing author of Srt. 
Margarite, which, polifhed into greater exactnefs, 
appeared to our anceftors fo fuitable to the genius 
of the Engli/fh language, that it was continued 
in ufe alimoft to the middle of the feventeenth 


century. 

OF pe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in 
pys londe 

pat worft were of alle ofere, we mote abbe an 
honde. 

Worft hii were. vor oþere adde fomwanne ydo, 

As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wufte pat lond 
berto. 

Ac hii ne kept yt holde nozt, bote robby, and 
fende, 

And deftrue, & berne, & fle, & ne coupe abbe non 
ende, 

And bcte lute yt nas worp, pey hii were ouercome 
yiome. 

Vor myd fiypes and gret poer as preft effone hii 
come, 

Kyng sidelwolt of þýs lond kyng was tuenty zer. 

fe Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 

Vor in pe al our vorft zer of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & prytty fiypuol men her prince hyder 
come, 

And at Soupamtone aryuede, an hauene by Soupe, 

Anoper gret oft pulke tyme aryuede at Portef- 
moupe. 

pe kyng nufte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

e Denes adde pe mayftre. po al was ydo, 
And by Eftangle and Lyndeteye hii wende vorp atte 


latte, 

And fo hamward al by Kent, & flowe & barnde 
vatte, 

Agen wynter hii wende hem. anoper zer eft hii 
come. 


And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
us al an ten wer pat lond hii broxte per doune, 
So pat in þe tefe zer of pe kynge’s croune, 
Al prey: hii come alond, and þet folc of Somer- 
ete 
poru þe byfiop Alcfton and pet folc of Dorfete 
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Hii come & fmýọte an batayle, & pere, poru Gode’s 
orace, 
pe Deneys were al bynefe, & pe lond folc adde þe 
lace, 
And pose ieee doe dude fo, pan þe kýng myzte 
byuore, 
peruore gode lond men ne bep nozt al verlore. 
þe kyog was pe boldore po, & agen hem pe more 
rou, 
And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte y nou, 
Edelbold and Adelbryzt, Kdelred and Alfred. 
þýs was a ftalwarde tem, & of gret wyfdom & red, 
And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel þýs 
lond, 
An Deneys dude ffame ynou, pat me volwel vond. 
Is fyxteþe gere of þe kynge’s kynedom 
In eldefte jone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 
And ys fader alfo god, and opere heye men al fo, 
And wende azen pys Deneys, pat muche wo adde 
y do. 
Vor myd tuo hondred flypes & an alf at Temfe 
monp hii come, 
And Londone, and Kanterbury, and Oper tounes 
nome, 
And fo vorp in to Sofereye, & flowe & barnde vafte, 
þere þe kyng and ys fone hem mette atte lafte. 
pere was batayle ftrong ynou yfimyte in an þrowe. 
pe godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep 
mowe. 
Heueden, (pat were of y{myte,) & oper lymes alfo, 
Flete in blode al fram þe grounde, ar pe batayle were 
ydo. 
Wanne pat blod ftod al abrod, vas per gret wo ý nou. 
Nýs yt reuþe vorto hure, pat me fo volc flou ? 
Ac our fuete Louerd atte latte flewede ys fuete grace, 
And fende pe Criftyne Englyffe men pe mayltrye in 
pe place, 
And fe hepene men of Denemarch bynepe were 
echon. 
Nou nas þer gut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 
pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more 
drou, 
And tepezede wel & al ys lond, as hii azte, wel ý 
nou. 
Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre byflop po was, 
And Alcfton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche 
pys cas. 
pe kyng was wel pe betere man poru her beyre red, 
Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 
At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he gut Ivp pere. 
Hys tueye fones he zef ys lond, as he byzet ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, þe kynedom of Eftfex, 
And fuppe Adelbryzr, Kent and Weftiex. 
Fyzte hondred zer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 
Atter pat God anerpe com, pat Fys dede was ydo. 
Pope hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 
At pe vyfte zer Adelbold out of pys lyue ae 
sit 
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Jit Styrebourne he was ybured, & ys brofer Adel- 
biyxe 

His PLAE Sik after hým, as lawe was and ryzt. 

By ys daye þe verde com of þe heþene men wel prout, 

And Hamtefyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And pat lond folc of Hamteffyre her red po nome 

And of Barcflyre, and fogte and pe flrewen ouer- 
come. 

Adelbryzt was kýng of Kent zeres folle tene, 

And of Wefticx bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 


ADELRED was after hym kyng y mad in fe 
place, 
Eygte hondred & teuene & lyxty as in pe ger of grace. 
e vorfte ser of ys kynedom pe Deneys Ppycke com, 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vafte nome. 

Mayftres hii addeof her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 

Hynguar and Hubba, pat ffrewen were beye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt were, 

Myd her olt al pe wynter, of pe vorit gere. 

pe oper zer hiidude hem vorp, & ouer Homber come, 

And owe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 

per was batayle {trong y nou, vor yflawe was pere 

Ofryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym 
were. 

bo Homberlond was pus yffend, hii wende & tounes 
nome. 

So pat atte lafte to Eftangle agen hym come. 

per hii barnde & robbede, and pat tolc to grounde 
flowe, 

And, as wolueés among fiep, reulych hem to drowe. 

Scynt Edmond was po her kyag, & po he fey pat 
deluol cas 

pat me morprede fo pat folc, & non amendement nas, 

He ches levere to deye hyinfulr, pat fuch forwe to 
yley. 

Fle dude hym vorp among hys fon, nolde he nopyg 
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Hir nome hým & fcourged hym, & fuppe naked 
hym bounde 

lo a tre, & to hym fote, & made hym mony a 
wounde, 

pat be arewe were on hýrn po pycce, þat no ftede 
nas byleuede. 

Atte lafte hit martred hym, and {mýte of ys heued. 

pe fyxre ger of þe crounemeat of Aldered pe kyng 

A nywe oft com into þýs lond, gret poru alle pyng, 

And anon to Redynge robbede and flowe. 

be king and Alfred ys broper nome men ynowe, 

Mette hem, and a batayle {myte vp Affefdoune. 

per was mony moder chyld, pat fone lay þer doune, 

pe batayle ylafte vorte nyxt, and per were aflawe 

Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyp drawe, 

And mony poufend of oper men, & po gonne hii 
to fle ; 


Ac hii adde alle ybe afflend, gýf pe nyzt madde y be, 


Tueye batayles her after in fe fulf gere 

Hii tmyte, and at bope pe hepene mayftres were. 
pe kyng Aldered fone po pen wey of dep nome, 
As yt vel, pe vyfty ger of ys kynedom. 

At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God wef pat cas, 
þe gode Alfred, ys broper, after hym kyng was. 


ALFRED, þýs noble man, as in þe yer of grace 
he nem 

Eyzte hondred & fyxty & tuelue þe kynedom. 

Arit he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, 

pe pope Leon hym bleffede, po he puder com, 

And pe kynge’s croune of hys lond, pat in þýs lond 
aut ys: 

And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 

An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 

pat vorft pus ylad was of þe pope of Rome, 

An fuppe oper after hym of pe erchebyffopes echon. 

So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. 

In pe Soup fyde of Temele nyne batyales he nome 

Agen pe Deneys pe vorit zer of ys kynedom. 

Nye ger he was pus in pys lond in batayle & in wo, 

An ofte fype aboue was, and bynepe oftor mo; 

So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre flyren in 
ys hond, 

Hamteflyre, and Wylteffyre, and Somerfete, of al 
ys lond. 

A day as he wery was, and afuoddrynge hym nome 

And ys men were ywend auyffep, Seyn Cutbert to 
hym com. 

“© Icham,” he feyde, “ Cutbert, to pe ycham ywend 

“« To brynge þe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham 

ylend. 

“ Vor pac folc of pys lond to fyone her wylle al 
xeue, 

« And gut nolle herto her fyanes byleue 

< poru me & oper halewen, pat in pys lond were 
ybore ; 

‘© ban vor gou byddep God, wanne we bep hym 
byuore, 

‘© Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on pe lokep 
peruore, 

«e And py poer þe wole Zyue agen, pat pou aft ney 
verlore, 

«© And þat pou per of fob yfe, pou falt abbe 
tokynynge. 

« Vor pym men, pat bep ago to day auyffynge, 

‘© In lepes & in coufles fo muche vy!s hii folde 
hym brynge, 

“« þat ech man wondry ffal of fo gret cacchynge. 

“ And pe mor vor þe harde vorite, Pat pe water 
yfrore hys, 

s pat pe more agen þe kunde of vyffynge yc ys. 

< Of ferue yt wel azen God, and ylef me ys meflager, 

And poy fall py wylle abyde, as ycham ycold 

in 
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As þýs kyng herof awoc, and of þýs f¥zte poste, 

Hys vyllares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyfs 
hym broste, 

pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor pe weder was 
fo colde. 

fo lyuece pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde 
ytold. 

In Deuenyfiyre per after aryuede of Deneys 

fre and tuenty flypuol men, all agen pe peys, 

pe kynge’s broper of Denemarch duc of oit was, 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond metre hem by cas, 

And fimyte per an batayle, and her grec duc flowe, 

And eyzte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes 
to drowe. 

o kyng Alfred hurde þýs, ys herte gladede po, 

pat lond folc to hym come fo pýcke fo ýt myzte go, 

Of Somerfete, of Wyitefyre, of Hamteffyre perto, 

Kuere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 

So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte latte hii come, 

And a batayle at Edendone azen. pe Deneys nome. 

And ilowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayftre of the 
velde. 

pe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to zelde 

To fe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages toke, 

Vorto wende out of ys lond, gýf he yc wolde loke ; 

And gut ferto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criftendom. 

Kyng Gurmund, þe hexte kyng, vorít per to come. 

Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyfed ek per 
were 

pretty of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere 

Kyng Alfred hem kuld wyp hym tuelf dawes as he 
hende, 

And fufpe he zef hem large syftes, and let hym 
wende. 

Fii, pat nolde Criftyn he, of lande flowe po, 

And byzonde fee in France dude wel muche wo. 

Gut pe firewen come agen, and muche wohere wrote. 

Ac pelyng Alfred arte latte ro fame hem euere broxte. 

Kyng Alfred was fe wyloft kynz, pat long was 
bruore. F 

Vor pey mefegge pelawes bep in worre ryme vorlore, 

Nas yt nogt fo hiis daye. vor fey he in worre were, 

Lawes he made ryztuoilore, and ftrengore fan er 
were. 

Clere he was cod ynou, and gut, as me tellep me, 

He was more fan ten ger old, ar he coupe ys abece. 

Ac ys gode moder oite finale ayftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue oper ple, and loky on ys boke. 

So fat by por clergye ys ryat lawes he wonde, 

pat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 

And vor fe worre was fo muche of pe luper Deneys, 

fe men of þýs fulue lond were of fe worfe peys. 

And robbede and flowe opere, beruor he byuonde, 

Pat Fer were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond, 

And inech toune of pe hondred a tepynge were allo, 

And pat ech man wy poute gret londin tepynge were 
yao, Í 
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And pat ech man knewe oper pat in tepynge were, 

And wufte fomdel of her flat, gyf me pu vp hem bere. 

So ftreyt he was, pat pey me ledde amydile weyes 
heye 

Seluer, Pat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, pey he yt 
‘feye. 

Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
Ac Wynchettrye he rerde on, þat nywe munitre 
yeluped ys. , 

Hys lyf eyzte and tuenty zer in ys kynedom ylatte. 
After ys dep he wos ybured at Wynchieftre atte lafte. 


Sir Jobn Mandeville wrote, as he himfelf informs 
us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which 
comprifing a relation of many different particulars, 
confequently required the ufe of many words and 
phrafes, may be properly ipecified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, i have chofen the firft, 
becaule it fhows, in fome meafure, the ftate of 
European {cience as well of the -Englijh tongue ; 
and the fecond, becaufe it is valuable for the force 
of thought and beauty of exprefiion. 


FN that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, 
no man may fee the fterre tranfmontane, that 

is clept the fterre of the fee, that is unmevable, 
and that 1s toward the Northe, that we clepen 
the lode fterre. But men fee another flerre, the 
contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, that 
is clept Antartyk. And right as the ichip men 
taken here avys here, and governe hem be the lode 
fterre, right fo don ichip men bezonde the parties, 
be the flerre of the Southe, the which {terre ap- 
perethe not to us. And this fterre, that 1s toward 
the Northe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne 
apperethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may 
wel perceyve, that the londe and the fee ben of 
rownde {chapp and forme. For the partie of the 
firmament fchewethe in o contree, that {chewethe 
notin another contree. And men may well preven 
be experience and fotyle compaflement of wyte, that 
zif a man fond pafiages be fchippes, that wolde go 
to ferchen the world, men myghte go be {chippe 
alle aboute the world, and aboven and benethen. 
‘The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre that I have 
feyn, For I have been toward the parties of Bra- 
ban, and beholden the AftrolaSre, thar the fterre 
that is clept che tranfmontayne, is §3 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it 
hathe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the 
parties feptemtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, 
and certyn mynutes. For I my felf have melured 
it by the Aftrolabre. Now fchulle ze knowe, that 
azen the Tranfmontayne, is the tother fterre, that 
is clept Antartyk; as I have feyd before. And 
tho 2 fterres ne meeven nevere. And be hem 
f turncthe 
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turnethe alle the firmament, righte as dothe a wheel, 
that turnethe be his axille tree: fo that tho fterres 
beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; fo that it 
kathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. Aftre 
this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales, 
thac is toward the Southe: and I have founden, 
that in Lybye, men feen firft the fterre Antartyk. 
And fo fer I have gon more in tho contrees, chat I 
have founde that fterre more highe; fo that to- 
ward the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, 
and certeyn minutes (of the whiche, 60 minutes 
maken a degree) after coynge be fee and be londe, 
toward this contree, of that I have fpoke, and to 
other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have 
founden the flerre Antartyk of 33 degrees of 
heghte, and mo .mynutes, And zif I hadde had 
companye and {chippynge, for to go more bezonde, 
I trowe wel in certyn, that wee fcholde have feen 
alle the roundnefie of the firmament alle aboute. 
For as I have feyd zcu be forn, the half of the 
firmament is betwene tho 2 fterres: the whiche 
halfondelle I have feyn. And of the tother halfon- 
delle, I have feen toward the Northe, undre the 
Tranimontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes; and 
toward the partie meridionalle, I have feen undre 
the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and 
thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne 
holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I 
have feen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other 
part, that ben 9¢ degrees, and nyghe the halfondelle 
of a degree; and fo there ne faylethe but that I 
have feen alle the firmament, faf 84 degrees and 
the halfondelle of a degree; and that is not the 
fourthe part of the firmament. For the 4 partie of 
the roundnefle of the firmament holt 90 degrees : 
io there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half of the 
fourthe partie. And alfo I have feen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundneffe of the firmament, and more 
zit § degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye 
zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the 
erthe of alle the world, as wel undre as aboven, 
and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde com- 
panye and {chippynge and conduyt: and alle weyes 
he {cholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as 
in this contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei 
that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the trant- 
montane; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn 
undre us, ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties 
of fee and of lond han here appofitees, habitables 
or trepaffables, and thei of this half and bezond 
half. And wytethe wel, that afere that, that [| 
may parceyve and comprehende, the londes of 
Preftre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre us, 
Vor in goynge from Scotlond or from Englond to- 
ward Jerufalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
ours load is in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward 
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the Weft: and the lond of Preftre John is the low 
partie of the e:the, toward the Eft: and thei ban 
there the dav, whan wee have the nyghte, and allo 
highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyehte, whan 
wee han the day. For the erthe and the fee ben of 
round forme and fchapp, as I have feyd beforn. 
And than that men gon upward to o coft, men gon 
dounward to ancther cot. Ajo zee have herd me 
feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes of the world ; 
and that may men preven and {chewen there, be a 
{pere, that is pighte in to the erthe, upon the hour 
of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that fchewethe 
no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it {cholde ben 
in the myddes of the world, David wytneffethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he feythe, Deus operatus eft 
falute in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro 
the parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufa- 
lem, als many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to 
go thidre, in als many iorneyes may thei gon fra 
Jerufalem, unto other confynyes of the fuperficialtie 
of the erthe bezonde. And whan men go bezonde 
tho 1ourneyes, towarde Ynde and to the foreyn yles, 
alle is envyronynge the roundneffe of the erthe and 
of the fee, undre oure contrees on this half. And 
therfore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing; 
that I have herd cownted, whan I was zong; how 
a worthi man departed jometyme from our coun- 
trees, for to goferche the world. And fo he paffed 
Ynde, and the yles bezond Yrde, where ben mo 
than scoo yles: and fo lor.ge he wente be fee and 
lond, and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, 
that he fond an yle, where he herde fpeke his own 
langage, callynge on oxen in the plowghe, fuche 
wordes as men {peken to beftes in his owne contree ; 
whereof he hadde gret mervayle: for he knewe 
not how it myghte be. But 1 feve, thar he had 
gon fo longe, be londe and be fee, that he had 
envyround alle the erthe, that he was comen azen 
envirounynge, that is to feye, goynge aboute, un- 
to his owne marches, zif he wolde have pafied 
forthe, til he had founden his contree and his owne 
knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and fo he lott moche 
peynefulle labour, as him felf feyde, a gret while 
aftre, that he was comen hom. For it befelle aftre, 
that he wente into Norweye; and there tempeft of 
the fee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was 
the yle, where he had herd fpeke his owne lan- 
gage before, and the callynge of the oxen at the 
plowghe : and that was poffible thinge. But how 
it femethe to fymple men unlerned, that men ne 
mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that men 
fcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre! But 
that may not be, upon lefe, than wee mowe falle 
toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For 
fro what partie of the erthe that men duelle, 
 outher 
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outher aboven or benethen, it femethe alweyes to 
hem that duellen, that thei gon more righte than 
ony other folk. And righte as it femethe to us, 
that thei ben undre us, righte fo it femethe hem, 
that wee ben undre hem. For zif a man mychte 
falle fro the erthe unto the firmament; be grettere 
refoun, the erthe and che fee, that ben fo grete and 
fo hevy, {cholde fallen to the firmament: but that 
may not be: and therfore feithe oure Lord God, 
Non timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nichilo? And 
alle be it, that it be poffible thing, that men may 
{o envyronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 
perfones, on ne myghte not happen to returnen in 
to his contree. For, for the gretneffe of the erthe 
and of the fee, mien may go be a 1000 and a 1000 
other weyes, that no man cowde reyde him perfitely 
toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were 
be aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. 
For the erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt 
in roundneffe and aboute envyroun, be aboven and 
be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of 
the old wife aftronomeres. And here fevenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it 
Memcthe me, favynge here reverence, that ic ts 
more. And for to have bettere underftondynge, I 
feye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that hathe a 
gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret 
compas, that is clept the centre, be made another 
litille compas: than aftre, be the gret compafs de- 
viled be lines in manye parties ; and thar alle the 
lynes meeten at the centre; fo that in als manye 
parties, as the grete compas ichal be departed, 
in als manye, fchalle be departed the litille, that 
is aboute the centre, alle be ir, that the {paces 
ben lefe. Now thanne, be the gret compas repre- 
fenced for the firmament, and the litille compas 
reprefented for the erthe. Now thanne the firma- 
ment is devyfed, be aftronomeres, in 12 fignes; 
and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, that is 
360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven, 
Allo, be the erthe devyfed in als manye parties, as 
the firmament; and lat every partye aniwere to a 
degree of the firmament: and wytethe it wel, that 
aftre the auctoures of aflronomye, 700 furlonges of 
erthe anfweren to a degree of the firmament; and 
tho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that 
here multiplyed be 360 fithes; and than thei ben 
315000 myles, every of $ furlonges, aftre myles af 
oure contree. So moche hath the erthe in round- 
nefie, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun 
and myn undirftondynge. And zee fchulle undir- 
{tonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde wife philofo- 
phres and aftronomeres, oure contree ne Irelond ne 
Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 
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coftynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte 
cownted aboven the erthe; as it {chewethe be alle 
the bukes of aftronomye. For the fuperficialtee of 
the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: 
and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure par- 
ties be not of the 7 clymates: for thei ben defcend- 
ynge toward the Welt. And alfo thefe yles of 
Ynde, which beth evene azenft us, beth noghe 
reckned in the clymates: for thei ben azenft us, 
that ben in the lowe contree. And the 7 clymates 
{trecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 


JI. And I John Maundevylle knyghte abovefeyd, 
(alle thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from 
our contrees and paffed the fee, the zeer of grace 
1322. that have paffed manye londes and manye 
yles and contrees, and cerched manye fulle ttraunge 
places, and have ben in manye a fulle gode ho- 
rourable companye, and at manye a faire dede of 
armes, (alle be it that I dide none mytelf, for myn 
unable infufilance) now I am comen hom (maweree 
my felf) to refte: for gowtes, artetykes, that me 
diftreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azen{t my willie (God knowethe.) And thus tak- 
ynge folace in my wrecched reite, recordynge the 
tyme paffed, I have fulfilled theife thinges and 
putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come 
in to my mynde the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 
zeer that I departede from oure contrees. Wher- 
fore I preve to alle the rederes and hereres of this 
boke, zif it plefe hem, that thei wolde preyen to 
God for me: and I fchalle preye for hem. And 
alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, I 
make hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle 
the gode pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes,. 


that I have don, zif ony be to his plelance: and- 


noghte only of tho, but of alle thac evere I {challe 
do unto my lyfes ende. And 1 befeche Almyghty 
God, fro whom alle godenefie and grace comethe 
fro, that he voucehfat, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fylle hire foules with iafpi- 
racioun of the Holy Goft,in makynge defence of alle 
hire goftly enemyes here inerthe, to hire falvacioun, 
both of body and foule; to wor{chipe and thankynge 
of him, that is three and on, withouten begynnynge 
and withouten endynge; that is, withouten qua- 
litee, good, and withouten quantytee, gret; that 
in alle places is prefent, and alle thinges- conten- 
ynge; the whiche that no gocdnefle may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyre; that in perfeyze trynytee 
lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 
all tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 


T HE 


The firft of our authors, who can be properly 
faid to have written Exglifh, was Sir Jobn Gower, 
who, in his Confeficn of a Lover, calls Chaucer his 
aifciple, and may therefore be looked upon as the 
father of our poetry. 


NONWE for to fpeke of the commune, 
“ It is to drede of that fortune, 

Which hath befalle in fondrye londes : 

But ofte for defaute of bondes 

All fodeinly, er it be wift, 

A tunne, when his lie arift 

Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Which els fhuide nought gone out. 
And eke full ofte a littell fkare 

Vpon a bank, er men be ware, 

Let in the ftreme, whiche with gret peine, 

If any man it fhal) reftreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth, 

He is not wife, who that ne troweth, 

For it hath proved oft er this, 

And thus the common clamour is 

In euery londe, where people dwelleth: 

And eche in his complainte telleth, 

How that the worlde is mifwenr, 

sind therevpon his argument 

Yeueth euery man in‘fondrie wife: 

But what man wolde him felfe auite 

His conicience, and novght mitule, 

He maie well at che firft excufe 

His God, whiche euer ftant in one, 

In him there is defaute none 

So mutt ic ftand vpon vs felue, 

Nougat only vpon ten ne twelve, 

But plenarly vpon vs all, 

For man is caule of that fhall fall. 


Culiom l) Cri Ra 


» T.AS* I wepyng am conftrained to begin verte 
`à of forowfull matter, that whilom in florifhyng 
ftudie made delitable ditees. For lo! rendyng 
mufes of a Poetes editen to me thinges to be 
writen, and drerie teres. At lae no drede ne 
might overcame tho mutes, that thei ne weren fel- 
Jowes, and foloweden my waie, that is to faie, 
when I was exiled, thei that weren of my youth 
whilom welfull and grene, comforten now forrow- 
full weirdes of me olde man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, halted by the harmes that | 
have, and forowe hath commaunded his age to be 
in me. Heres hore area fhad overtimeliche upon 
my hed: and the flacke fkinne trembleth of mine 
empted bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefull, 
that he ne cometh not in yeres that be fwete, but 
cometh 
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The hiftory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiftory of our poetry is generally 
fuppofed to commence, the time of the illuftrious 
Geoffry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, with great juf- 
tice, be fiyled the firt of our verfifiers who wrote 
poetically. He does not, however, appear to have 
deferved all the praife which he has received, or all 
the cenfure that he has fuffered. Dryden, who, mit- 
taking genius for learning, and in confidence of his 
abilities, ventured to write of what he kad not ex- 
amined, afcribes to Chaucer the firit refinement of 
our numbers, the firit production of eafy and natural 
rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by 
words borrowed from the more polifhed languages 
of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames him in 
harfh terms for having vitiated his native fpeech by 
whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find fmooth numbers and 
ealy rhymes, of which Chaucer is f{uppofed to have 
been the inventor, and the French words, whether 
good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the 
Importer. Some innovations he might probably 
make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, 
which the paucity of books does not allow us to dif- 
cover with particular exactnefs; but the works of 
Gower and Lydgate fuficiently evince, that his dic- 
tion was in general like that of his contemporaries : 
and fome improvements he undoubtedly made by 
the various difpofitions of his rhymes, and by the 
inixture of different numbers, in which he feems to 
have been happy and judicious. I have feleéted 
feveral {pecrmens both of his profe and verfe; and 
among them, part of his tranflation of Boetius, to 
which another verfion, made in the time of queen 
Mary, is oppofed. It would be improper to quote 
very {paringly an author of fo much reputation, or 
to make very large extracts from a book fo genc- 
rally known, 
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TuHat in tyme of profperite, and floryfhyng 
fludye, made pleafaunte and delectable dities, 

or verfes: alas now beyng heauy and fad ouer- 
throwen in aduerfitie, am compelled to fele and talt 
heuines and greife Beholde the mules Poeticall, 
that is to faye: the pleafure that is in poetes 
verfes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
thefe verfes in meter, and the forowfull verfes do 
wet my wretched face with very waterye teares, 
yffuinge out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mufes 
no feare without doute could overcome, but that 
they wold folow me in my iourney of exile or ba- 
niihment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and lofty 
delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 
courfe of forowfull olde age cauteth me to reioyfe. 
For halty old age vnloked for is come vpon me 
with 
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cometh to wretches often icleped! Alas, alas! 
with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth awaie fro 
wretches, and nateth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune untaichfull favoured me with light 
godes; that forowfull houre, that is to faie, che 
ceth, had almofte drente myne hedde: but now 
for foitune cloudie hath chaunged her. decevable 
chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth 
along un@reable dwellynges.. O ye my trendes, 
what, Cr whereto avaunted ye me to ben welfuil ? 
For he that hath fallin, ftode ta no ftedfaft degre. 


N the mene while, that I Rill record thefe thynges 

with my teif and marked my wepelie complainte 
with office of poinctell: I faugh ftondyng aboven 
the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reve- 
rence, by femblaunr. Her eyen brennyng, and 
clere, fevng over the common might of menne, 
with a lively colour, and with foche vigour and 
{treneth that it ne might noc be nempned, all were 
it fo, chat fhe were full of fo grete’age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in no manere, that fhe were 
of our elde. 

The {tature of her was of doutous Tudgemente, 
for fometyme the con{trained and fhronke her felven, 
like to the common mefure of menne: And fome- 
tymie it feļmed, that fhe touched the heven with 
the hight of her hedde. And when fhe hove her 
hedde higher, fhe perced the felf heven, fo that the 
hghe of menne lókyng was in ydell: her clothes 
wer maked of right delie thredes, and fubtel craft 
of percurable matter. The whiche clothes the had 
woven with her owne handes, as | knewe well after 
by her telf declaryng, and thewyng to me the 
beautie: The whiche clothes a darkneffe of a for- 
leten and ditpited elde had dufked and da:ked, as 
it is wonte to darke by finoked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe 
clothes menne redde iwoven therein a Grekithe A. 
that fignifieth the life active, and above that letter, 
in the hieft bordure, a Grekifhe C. that fignifieth 
the life contemplatife. And betwene theie two 

Youn letters 
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with al her incommodities and euyls, and 'forowe 
hath commaunded and broughte me into the fame 
old age, that is to fay: that forowe caufeth me to 
be olde, before my time come of olde age. The 
hoer heares do growe vatimely vpon my heade, 
and my reuiled fkynne trembleth my fleth, cleane 
confumed and walte with forowe. Mannes death 
is happy, that cometh notin youth, when a man 
is luftye, and in plealure or welch: but in time of 
aduerfitie, when it is oftem defyred. Alas Alas 
howe dull and deffe be the eares of cruel death vnto 
men in mifery that would fayne dye: and yet re- 
fufythe to come and fhutte vp theyr carefull wep- 
yng eyes. Whiles that falfe fortune fauoryd me 
with her tranfitorye goodes, then the. howre of 
death had almoft ouercome me. That is to fay 
deathe was redy to opprefie me when I was in pro- 
{peritie. Nowe for by caufe that fortune beynge 
turned, from profperitic into aduerfitie (as the clere 
day is darkyd with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her 
deceyuable countenaunce: my wretched life is yet 
prolonged, and doth continue in dolour. O my 
frendes, why haue you jo often bofted me, fayinge 
that I was happy when l had honor poffeffions 
riches, and authoritie whych be tranfitory thynges, 
He that hath fallen was in no ftedefaft degre. 


W HYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with 
" my felfe the thynges before fayd, and defcry- 
bed my wofull complaynte after the maner and 
offyce of a wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman 
ftand ouer my head of a reuerend countenaunce, 
hauyng quycke and glyfteryne clere eye, aboue 
the common forte of men in lyuely and delectable 
coloure, and ful of itrength, although the femed fo 
olde that by no meanes fhe is thought to be one of 
this oure tyme, her ftature is of douteful know- 
ledge, for nowe fhe fhewethe hertelfe at the com- 
men length or ftatur of men, and other whiles fhe 
femeth fo high, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alfo perced thorough 
heaven, fo that mens fyghte coulde not attaine to 
behold her. Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of 
the finyfte thredes, and fubty!l workemanfhyp, and 
of fubftaunce permanent, whvch vefturs fhe had 
wouen with her own hands as I perceyued after by 
her owne faitynge. The kynde or beawcye of the 
whyche veftures, a certayne darkenes or rather ig- 
noraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde obf{curyd and 
darkened, as the fnioke is wont to darken Images 
that ftand nyghe the fmoke. In the lower parte of 
the faid veftures was read the Greke letter P. wouen 
whych fignifyeth practife or aétyffe, and in the 
hygher parte of the veitures the Greke letter T: 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifieth {pecu- 
lacion or contemplation, And betwene both the 
Lg] fayd 
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letters there were feen fdegrees nobly wrought, in 
maner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne might 
climben from the nethereft letter to the upperett : 
natheleffe handes of fome men hadden kerve that 
clothe, by violence or by ftrength, and everiche 
manne of ’hem had borne awaie foche peces, as he 
might getten. And forfothe this forfaied woman 
bare {male bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand fhe bare a fcepter. And when fhe fawe thefe 
Poeticall mufes approchyng about my bed, and 
endityng wordes to my wepynges, fhe was a litle 
amoved, and glowed with cruell eyen. Who (q6 
fhe) hath fuffered approchen to this fike manne 
thefe commen ftrompettes, of which is the place 
that menge callen Theatre, the whiche onely ne 
aflwagen not his forawes with remedies, but thei 
would feden and norifhe hym with fwete venime ? 
Forfothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben 
nothyng fruétuous nor profitable, diftroien the 
Corne, plentuous of fruictes of refon. For thei 
holden hertes of men in ufage, but thei ne deliver 
no folke fro maladie. But if ye mutes had with- 
drawen fro me with your flatteries any unconnyng 
and unprofitable manne, as ben wont to finde com- 
menly emong the peple, I would well fuffre the 
Jaffe grevoufly. For why, in foche an unprofitable 
man myn ententes were nothyng endamaged. But 
ye withdrowen from me this man, that hath ben 
nourifhed in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till 
it be at the laft, and fuffreth this man to be cured 
and heled by my mufes, that isto fay, by my note- 
full fciences. And thus this companie of mufes 
iblamed caften wrothly the chere dounward to the 
yerth, and fhewing by redneffe ther fhame, thei 
paficden forowfully the thretholde. And I of whom 
the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo that Ine 
might not know what that woman was, of fo Im- 
pertal aucthoritie, 1 woxe all abafhed and ftonicd, 
and cait my fight doune to the yerth, and began 
ftill for to abide what fhe would doen afterward. 
Then came fhe nere, and fet her doune upon the 
urtereft corner of my bed, and the beholdyng my 
chere, that was cait to the yerth, hevie and erevous 
of wepyng, complained with thele wordes (that I 
{hall faine) the perturbacion of my thoughe, 


fayd letters were fene certayne degrees, wrought 
after the maner of ladders, wherein was as it were 
a palage or waye in fteppes or degrees from the 
lower part wher the letter P.'was which ts vnder- 
ftand from praétys or actyf, unto the hygher parte 
wher the letter T. was whych is vnderftand {pecu- 
lacion or contemplacion. Neuertheles the handes 
of fome vyolente perfones had cut the fayde veftures 
and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, fuch 
as euery one coulde catch. And the her felfe dyd 
bare in her ryght hand lirel bokes, and in her lefte 
hande, a fcepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when 
fhe faw the mufes poetycal prefent at my bed, Ipek- 
yng forowfull wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 
fayd (with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who 
fuffred thefe crafty harlottes to com to thys fycke 
man? whych can help hym by no means of hys 
eriefe by any kind of medicines, but rather increafe 
the fame with fwete poyfon. Thele be they that 
doo dyttroye the fertile and plentious commadytyes 
of realon and the fruytes therof wyth their pryck- 
ynge thornes, or barren affcctes, and accuftome or 
fubdue mens myndes with fickenes, and heuynes, 
and do not delyuer or heale them of the fame. But 
yf your flatcerye had conueyed or wythdrawen from 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better con- 
tentyd, for in that my worke fhould not be hurt cr 
hynderyd. But you haue taken and conueyed 
from me thys man that hath ben broughte vp in the 
ftudyes of Ariftotel and of Plato. But yet get you 
hence maremaids (that feme fwete untyll you haue 
brought a man to deathe) and fuffer me to heale 
thys my man wyth my mules or fcyences ihat be 
holfome and good. And after that philotophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companye of the mutys 
poeticall beynge rebukyd and fad, cate down their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluflyng con- 
feffed their fhamfa{tnes, and went out of che dores. 
But I (that hau my fyghe dull and biynd wyth 
wepyng, fo that I knew not what woman this was 
hauyng foo great aucthoritie) was amafyd or afto- 
nyed, and lokyng downeward, tewarde the grounde, 
I began pryvylye to lock what thyng fhe would 
fuye ferther, then ihe had faid. Then fhe sap- 
proching and drawynge nere vnto me, fat downe 
vpon the vetermolt part of my bed, and Iukyng 
vpon my face fad with weping, and declynyd 
toward the earth for forow, bewayied the trouble vf 
my mind wyth thele layinges folowynge. 


The 
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The Conclofions of the ASTROLABIE. 


This book (written to his fon in the year of our 
Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) 
ftandeth fo good at this day, efpecially for the 
horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the 
learned it cannot be amended, fays an Edit. of 
Chaucer, 


J, YTEL Lowys my fonne, I perceve well by 

certaine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne fcy- 
ences, touching nombres and proporcions, and 
allo well contydre [ thy belye praver in efpecyal 
to lerne the tretyfe of the aftrolabye. Than for 
as moche as a philofopher faithe, he wrapeth hym 
in his frende, that condifcendeth to the ryght- 
full prayers of his frende: therfore I have given 
the a fuffcient aftrolabye for oure orizont, com- 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde: upon the 
whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretife, I pur- 
pole to teche the a certaine nombre of conclufions, 
pertainynge to this fame intrument. I fay acer- 
taine nombre of conclufions for thre caufes, the 
firft caufe is this. Trufte wel that al che conclufions 
that have be founden, or ells poffiblye might be 
founde in fo noble an inftrument as in the altro- 
labye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal man 
in this region, as I fuppofe. Another caufe is 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the aftrolabye 
that I have yfene, ther ben lome conclufiens, that 
wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheftes: and 
{fome of ’>hem ben to harde to thy tender age of 
ten yere to conceve. This tretife divided in five 
partes, wil I fhewe the wondir light rules and 
naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne cantft 
thou nat yet but fmale, my litel fonne. But ne- 
verthelefie fuffileth to the thefe trewe conclufyons 
in Englifhe, as wel as fuffifeth to thefe noble 
clerkes Grekes thefe fame conclufyons in Greke, 
and to the Arabines in Arabike, and to the Jewes 
in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in Latyn: 
whiche Latyn folke had ’hem firfte out of other di- 
vers langages, and write hem in ther owne tonge, 
that is to faine in Latine. 

And God wote that in ail thefe langages and in 
manye mo, have thele conclufyons ben iufficientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet ty divers rules, right 
as divers pathes leden divers folke the rigii waye 
to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete, 
that redeth or hereth this lityl tretife to have my 
rude ententing exculed, and my Jupertiuite of 
wordes, for two caufes. The firt caule is, for 
that curious endityng and harde fentences is ful 
hevy at ones, for foch a childe to lerne. And the 
feconde cauie is this, that fothely me femeth better 
to writen unto a childe twife a gode fentence, that 
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he foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be fo that I 
fhewe the in my lith Englifhe, as trew conclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe 
but as many and fubtil conclufions as ben yfhewed 
in Latin, in any comon tretife of the aftrolabye, 
conne me the more thanke, and praye God fave the 
kinge, that is lorde of this langage, and all that 
him faith bereth, and obejeth everiche in his de= 
gree, the more and the laie. But confydreth 
well, that 1 ne ufurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. I name 
but a leude compilatour. of the laboure of olde 
aftrologiens, and have it tranflated in myn Englifhe 
onely for thy do€rine: and with this fwerde fhal 
I flene envy. 


The firft party. 


The firft partye of this tretife fhal reherce the 
figures, and the membres of thyne aftrolaby, by- 
caule that thou fhalte have the greter knowinge cf’ 
thine own intrument. 


The feconde party. 


The feconde partye fhal teche the to werken the 
very practike of the forefaid conclufions, as fer- 
forche and allo narowe as may be fhewed in fo 
fmale an intrument portatife aboute. For web 
wote every altrologien, that f{malleft fraétions ne 
wol not be fhewed in fo fmal an intrument, as ia. 
fubtil cables calculed for a caufe. 


The Prorocue of the Tesrament of LOVE, 


M ANY men ther ben, that with eres openly 

{prad fo moche fwalowen the delicioufnefle of 
jeftes and of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, 
that of the godeneffe or of the badneffe of the fen- 
tence take they litel hede or els none. 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughefulle foule fo 
fore have mined and graffed in my fpirites, that 
foche craft of enditinge woll nat ben of mine 
acquaintaunce. And for rude wordes and boiftous 
percen the herte of the herer to the inreft point, and 
planten there the fentence of thinges, fo that with 
litel helpe it is able to fpring, this boke, that no- 
chynge hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of 
feme!yche colours, is dolven with rude wordes and 
boiftous, and fo drawe togiSer to maken the catchers 
therof ben the more redy to hent fentence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours 
riche and fome with wers, as with red inke, and 
fome with coles and chalke: and yet is there gode 
matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkye pur- 
treyture, as *hem thinketh for the time, and after- 

LI ward 
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ward the fyght of the better colours yeven to ‘hem 
more joye fer the firft leudeneffe. So fothly this 
Jeude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayfe, but by 
the leude, for comenty leude leudeneffe commend- 
eth. Eke it thal yeve fight that other precyous 
thynges fhall be the more in reverence. In Latin 
and French hath many foveraine wittes had grete 
delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken ther 
poifye mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the 
Frenche men have as gode a fantafve as we 


have in heryng of French mens Enelifhe, And 
many termes there ben in Enelyfhe, whicce 
unneth we Enelifhe men connen declare the 


b D 
knowleginge: howe fhould than a Frenche man 


borne? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, 
but as the jay chatereth Englithe. Right fo truely 
the underftandyn of Englifhmen woll not ftretche 
to the privie termes in Frenche, what fo ever we 
boften of itraunge langage. Let then clerkes 
enditen in Latin, for they have the propertie of 
{ctence, and the knowinge in that facultie: and 
Jette Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo enditen ther 
queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes ; 
and let us fhewe our fantafies in fuch wordes as we 
Jerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although this 
boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudeneffe in 
travaile, yet ioch writing exiten men to thilke 
thinges that ben neceffarie: for every man therby 
may as by a perpetual myrrour fene the vices or 
vertues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be 
conceved co efchue perils, and neceffaries to catch, 
after as aventures have fallen to other peple or 
perfons. 

Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and moft 
€reture refonabie, have or els fhuld have full ap- 
petite to ther perfeccvon: unrefonable betes 
mowen not, fithe relon hath in “her no workinge : 
than refonable that wol not, is comparifoned to un- 
refonable, and made lyke ’hem. Forfothe the moft 
overaine and finali perfeccien of man is in know- 
ynge of a fothe, withouten any entent decevable, 
and in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, 
that is to knowe, and love his creatour. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in know- 
leging and lovynge his creatour, is the confidera- 
cyon of thynges made by the creatour, wher through 
by thylke thinges that ben made, underitandynge 
here to our wyttes, arne the unlene pryvities of 
God made to us fyghtfull and knowinge, in our 
contemplacion and underitondinge. Thele thinges 
than forfothe moche bringen us to the ful know- 
leginge lothe, and to the parfyte love of the maker 
of hevenly thinges.’ Io! David faith: thou hafte 
delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have delite 
in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion 
ef thy makinge, Wherof Ariftotle in the boke 


de Animalibus, faith to naturell philofophers: it is 
a grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure : 
and alfo in knowinge of caufes in kindelye thynges, 
confidrid forfothe the formes of kindelye thynges 
and the fhap, a gret kyndelye love we fhulde have 
to the werkman that "hem made. The crafte of a 
werkman is fhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie 
the philofophers with a lyvely Rudie manie noble 
thinges, righte precious, and worthy to memorye, 
writen, and by a gret fwet and travaille to us leften 
of caufes the properties in natures of thinges, to 
whiche therfore philofophers it was more joy, more 
lykinge, more herty luft in kindely vercues and 
matters of refon the perfeccion by bufy ftudy to 
knowe, than to have had all the trefour, al the 
richeffe, al the vaine glory, that the pafled empe- 
rours, princes, or kinges hadden. Therfore the 
names of *hem in the boke of perpetual! memorie 
In vertue and pece arne writen; and in the con- 
trarie, that is to faine, in Styxe the foule pitte of 
helle arne thilke prefed that foch godenes hated, 
And bicaule this boke fhall be of love, and the 
prime caufes of ftering in. that duinge with paf- 
fons and dilefes for wantinge of defire, I wil that 
this boke be cleped the teltament of Jove. 

But nowe thou reder, who ts thilke thar will nat 
in fcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe or els halfe a 
man, fay he will rende out the {werde of Hercules 
handes, and alfo he fhulde fet Hercules Gades a 
mile yet ferther, and over that he had power of 
ftrength to pull up the fpere, that Alitander the 
noble might never wagge, and that paffinge al 
thinge to ben mayfter of Fraunce by might, there 
as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his 
grete proweffle in victories ne might al yet conquere? 

Certes I wote well, ther {hall be made more 
fcorne and jape of me, that ] fo unworthely clothed 
altogither in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil 
putten me in prees to fpeke of love, or els of the 
caules in that matter, fithen al the grerrett clerkes 
han had ynough to don, and as who taith gathered 
up clene toforne *hem, and with ther (harp tithes of 
conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes and 
noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an 
other. Iinvye forlothe commendeth nouzhte his 
refon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo trufty, 
And although thete noble repers, as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde 
up in the fheves, and made many thockes, yet have 
l enfample to gaGer the {male crommes, and tullin 
ma walet of tho that falled from the bourde among 
the fmalle houndes, notwihftanding the travaile of 
the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al 
the remiffailes, as trenchours, and the relefe to 
bere to the alineffe. Yet allo heve I leve of the 
noble huibande Boece, although I be a f{traunger 
of conninge to come after his do¢trine, and thefe 

grete 
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grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
fhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought 
of my ful, to encrefe my porcion with that I fhal 
drawe by privycies out of fhockes ; a flye fervaunte 
in his owne helpe is often moche commended ; 
knowynge of trouthe in caufes of thynges, was 
more hardier in the firfte fechers, and fo fayth 
Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han folowed after. 
For ther paffing ftudy han frefhed our wittes, and 
oure underitandynge han excited in confideracion 
of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thefe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to 
hogges, it is lifelych mete for children of trouth, 
and as they me betiden whan 1 pilgramed out of 
my kith in wintere, whan the wether out of mefure 
was boiftous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his 
-Kind afketh, with dryinge coldes maked the wawes 
of the ocean {e fo to arife unkindely over the com- 
mune bankes that it was in point to fpill all the 
erthe. 


The Protocues of the CanrersBury TALES of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


WHEN that Aprilis with his fhouris fote, 
The drought of March had percid to the rote, 
And bathid every veyn in fuch licour, 
Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 
When Zephyrus eke, with his fwetè breth 
Enfpirid hath, in very holt and heth 
The tender croppis; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn : 
And {malé foulis makin melodye, 
That flepin allé night with opin eye, 
(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 
Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 
And palmers for to fekin ftrange ftrondes, 
To fervin hallowes couth in fondry londes : 
And {pecially fro every fhir’is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy blisfull martyr for to feke, 
That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke, 
Befell that in that fefon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
~To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of fundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felafhip; and pilgrimes wer they all: 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 
The chambers and the ftablis werin wide, 
And well we werin efid at the beft: 
And fhortly whan the funné was to reft, 
So had I {pokin with them everych one, 
That I was of ther felafhip anone; 
Vou. I, 
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And madé forward erli for to rife, 
To take our weye, ther as I did devife. 
But nathlefs while chat I have time and fpace, 
Er’ that I farther in this talé pace, 
Methinkith ic accordaunt to refon, 
To tell you allé the condition 
Of ech of them, fo as it femid me, 
And which they werin, and of what degree, 
And eke in what array that they were in: 
And at a knight then woll I firft begin. 


The Knieur. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the timè that he frft began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy. 
Full worthy was he in his lord’is werre. 
And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs; 
And evyr honoured for his worthinefs. 
At Aleffandre’ he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce; 
In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 
No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada; in the fege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 
At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 
Whan that they wer won; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be: 
Ac mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 
And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 
In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 
This ilke worthy knight hath been alfo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 
Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 
And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 
And though that he was worthy, he was wife; 
And of his port as meke as is a maid, 
He nevir yet no villany he faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight: 
He was a very parfit gentil knight. 
But for to tellin you of his array, 
His hors wer good; but he was nothing gay, 
Of fuftian he werid a gipon, 
Allè befmottrid with his haburgeon. 
For he was late ycorne from his viage, 
And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 


The House of FAME, 
The Firft Boke. 


Now herken, as I have you faied, 
What that I mette or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 

When it was night, to flepe I laie, 
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Right 
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Right as I was wonte for to doen, 
And fill aflepé wondir fone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

On pilgrimagé milis two 

To the corps of fainct Leonarde, 
To makin lithe that erft was harde. 

Bur as me flept me mette I was 
Within a temple’ imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde ftandyng in fondrie ftages, 
Sette in mo riche cabirnacles, 

And with perré mo pinnacles, 

And mo curious portraituris, 

And queint manir of figuris 

Of golde worke, then I fawe evir. 

But certainly I Pift nevir 
Where that it was, but well wift I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I fawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe, 

And alfo on her hedde parde 

Her rofy garland white and redde, 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 

Her blindé fonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his face ywas full broune. 

But as I romid up and doune, 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table’ of bras. 

I woll now fyng, if that I can, 
The armis, and alfo the man, 

That firft came through his deftine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 
Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie’ anone, 
As I hall tellin you echone. 

Firft fawe I the diftruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his faife untrue forfwerynges, 
And with his chere and his lefynges, 
That made a horfe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lofte all their joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas! 
How llions caftill affailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus flain, 
And Polites his fonne certain, 
Difpitoufly of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe I howe Venus, 
‘When that fhe fawe the ca(till brende, 
Doune from hevin fhe gan difcende, 
And bade her fonne Æneas fle, 

And how he fled, and how that he 
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Efcapid was from all the pres, 
And toke his fathre’, old Anchifes, 
And bare hym on his backe awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchifes in his hande, 
Bare tho the goddis of the lande 

I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Thea fawe I next that all in fere 
How Creufa, Dan Æneas wife, 
Whom that he lovid all his life, 
And her yong fonne clepid Julo, 
And eke Afcanius alfo, 

Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 
That it was pite for to here, 

Andin a foreft as thei went 

How at a tournyng of a went 

Creufa was ilofte, alas! 

That rede not I, how that it was 

How he her fought, and how her ghofte 
Bad hym to flie the Grekis hofte, 

And faied he mutt into Itaile, 

As was his deftinie, fauns faile, 

That it was pitie for to here, 

When that her fpirite gan appere, 

The wordis that fhe to hym faied, 
And for to kepe her fonne hym praied, 

There fawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his meine, 
With his fhippis began to faile 
Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ftreight as ere thei mightin go. 

There fawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 
That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 
That haft ihated all thy life 
Mercilets all the Trojan blode, 
Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On Æolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of alle kindes 

So loudè, that he fhould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion, 

Without any’ of their falvacion. 

There fawe I foche tempeft arife, 
That every herte might agrife, 

To fe it paintid on the wall. 

There fawe I eke gravin withall, 
Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 
Ywepyag with full wofull chere 
Y prayid Jupiter on hie, 

To fave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan Afneas, 
Sithins that he your fonne ywas. 


Gode 
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Gode Counfaile of CHAUCER. 


FH E fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftneffe, 
Suffife unto thy gode though it be fmall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneffe, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 
Savour no more then the behovin fhall, 
Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canft rede, 
And trouthe the fhall delivir it ^is no drede. 
Painé the not eche crokid to redreffe, 
In truft of her that çournith as a balle, 
Grete reft itandith in litil bufinefie, 

Beware alfo to fpurne againft a nalle, 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thyfelf that demift othir’s dede, 
And trouthe the fhall deliver it ’is no drede. 

That the is fent receve in buxomenefie ; 

The wraftlyng of this worlde afkith a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wildirnefie, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy ftall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all. 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede, 
And trouthe the fhall delivir, it ^is no drede. 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 


HIS wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 
As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due difcrecion. 
Govirnid is by fortune’is errour, 
But nathéleffe the lacke of her favour 
Ne maie not doe me fyng though that I die, 
J’ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune | doe defie, 
Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, 
But truily no force of thy reddour 
To hym that ovir hymfelf hath maiftrie, 
My fuffiiaunce yihal be my fuccour, 
For finally fortune I do defie. 
O Socrates, thou {tedfaft champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmeniour, 
Thou nevir dreddift her oppreffion, 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
Thou knewe wele the difceipt of her colour, 
And that her mofte worfhip is for to lie, 
J knowe her eke a fahe diffimulour. 
For finally fortune I do defe. 


The anfwere of Fortune. 


No man is wretchid but hymfelf it wene, 
He that yhath hymielf hath fuffifaunce, 
Why faieft thou then I am to the fo kene, 
That hath thy felf out of my govirnaunce ? 
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Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 
That thou haft lent or this, thou fhalt not ftrive, 
What woft thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 
And eke thou hak thy befté frende alive. 
I have the taught divifion betwene 
Frende of effecte, and frende of countinuaunce, 
The nedith not the gallé of an hine, 
That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now feeft thou clere that wee in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieft arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce, 
And eke thou hafe they befté frende alive. 
How many have | refufed to futtene, 
Sith I have the foftrid in thy plefaunce? 
Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene, 
That I fhall be aie at thine ordinaunce ? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muft thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haft befté frende alive. 


The anfwere to Fortune. 


Thy lore I dampne, it is adverfitie, 
My frend maift thou not revin blind goddeffe, 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, 
Take “hem again, let "hem go lie a preffe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeffe 
Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure affaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before fickeneffe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Fortune. 
Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie, 
For I the lent a droppe of my richeffe, 
And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why fhouldift thou my roialtie oppreffe ? 
The fe maie ebbe and flowin more and leffe, 
The welkin hath might to fhine, rain, and haile, 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilneffe, 
In general] this rule ne maie not faile, 


The Plaintiffe. 
Lo, the’ execucion of the majettie, 
That all purveighith of his rightwifeneffe, 
That fame thyng fortune yclepin ye, 
Ye blindė beftis full of leudénefs ! 
The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs, 
This woride hath evir reftleffe travaile, 
The laft daie is the ende of myne entrefie, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Th’ envoye of Fortune. 


Princes I praie you of your gentilneffe, 

Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 
And I fhall quitin you this bufineffe, 

And if ye lifte releve hym of his pain, 
Praie ye his beft frende of his nobleneffe 

That to fome bettir ftate he maie attain. 


Lydzate 
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Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about 
the fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue 
to his third book of The Fall of Princes a few 
ftanzas are feteted, which, being compared with 
the ftyle of his two contemporaries, will fhow that 
our Janguage was then not written by caprice, but 


was in a fettled flate. 
L IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
““ And hath none horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drve and wery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym affayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight fo fare | which in my bufineffe, 
No fuccour fynde my rudenes to redreffe, 
I meane as chus, I haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 
In my labour for to refrefh me: 
` Nor of the fufters in noumber thfife three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnafo dwell, 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 
Nor of theyr {pringes clere and chriftaline, 
That {prange by touchyng of the Pegale, 
‘Their fauour Jacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great f{carcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with fome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argos the brightnes. 
Our life here fhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy foule troubled with trauayle, 
And of memorye the glafyng brotelnes, 
Drede and vncunning haue made a ftrong batail 
With werines my {pirite to affayle, 
And with their fubtil creping in moft queint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to feint. 
And ouermore, the ferefull forwardnes 
Of my ftepmother called obliuion, 
Hath a baftyll of foryetfulnes, 
To ftoppe the paflage, and fhadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direccion, 
In tranflating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite. 
Thus was I fet and ftode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
‘Yhe one was this, who euer lift to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conftrayne, 
Bochas taccomplifh for to doe my payne, 
Came !gnoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reft I durft not procede. 


Fortefcue was chief juftice of the Common-Pleas, 
in the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 
1471, after the battle of ‘Tewkefbury, and pro- 
bably wrote moft of his works in his privacy. 
The following paffage is felected from his book 
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of The Difference between an abfolute and limited 
Monarchy. 


HYT may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 

why one Realme is a Lordthyp only Royall, 
and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid 
Fus Regale; and another Kyngdome is a Lordfchip, 
Royall and Politike, and the Prince thereof rulych by 
a Lawe, callyd Fus Politicum © Regale; {ythen thes 
two Princes beth of egal] Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be an{weryd in this man- 
ner; The firft Inftirution of thes twoo Realmys, 
upon the Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of 
this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, 
made ard incorporate the firit Realme, and fub- 
duyd it to hymfelf by Tyrannye, he would not 
have it governyd by any othe: Rule or Lawe, 
but by his own Will; by which and for th’ ac- 
complifhment thereof he made it. And therfor, 
though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 
denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Re- 
gendo; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreflyd 
the People by Myghr, and therfor he was a Ty- 
rant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy 
Writ callich hym Roduftus Venator coram Deo. For 
as the Hunter takyth the wyld befte for to fcle and 
eate hym; fo Nembroth fubduyd to him the People 
with Might, to have their fervice and their goods, 
ufing upon them the Lord{chip that is callid Domi- 
nium Regale tantum. After hym Belus that was 
callid firita Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, 
and after hym other Panyms; They, by Example 
of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not 
have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own 
Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then molt refemblyd 
to the Kyngdome of God, which reynith upon Man, 
rulyng him by hys own Will. Wherfor many 
Cryftyn Princes ulen the fame Lawe; and therfor it 
is, that the Lawys fayen, Quod Principi placuit Legis 
babet vigorem, And thus i tuppote firit beganne in 
Realinys, Dominium tantum Regale. But afterward, 
whan Mankynd was more manf{uete, and better dìl- 
pofyd to Vertue, Grete Communalties, as was the 
Felifhip, that came into this Lond with Brute, 
wyliyng to be unyed and made a Body Politike 
callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; 
as after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Com- 
munaltie unyed of many parts muft needs have an 
Heed; than they chole the fame Brute to be their 
Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this In- 
corporation and [nftitution, and onyng of themielf 
into a Realme, ordeynyd the fame Realme fo to be 
rulyd and jultyfyd by fuch Lawys, as they al would 
affent unto; which Law therfor is callid Politicum ; 
and bycaule it is mynyftrid by a Kyng, it is callid 

Regale. 
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Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur quafi Regimen, 
plurium Scientia, five Confiliominiftratum. TheKyng 
of Scotts reynith upon his People by his Lawe, 
videlicet, Regimine Politico © Regali. And as Dio- 
dorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis Hifßoriis, 
The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, 
and therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his 
Lawes, without the Affent of his People. And in 
like forme as he faith is ruled the Kyngdome of 
Saba, in Felici Arabia, and the Lond of Libie; 
And alfo the more parte of al the Realmys in 
Afrike. Which manner of Rule and Lordfhip, the 
fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith gretely. For 
it is not only good for the Prince, that may thereby 
the more fewerly do Juftice, than by his owne Ar- 
bitriment; but it is alfo good for his People that 
receyve therby, fuch Juftice as they defyer them- 
felf. Now as. me feymth, it ys fhewyd opinly 
ynough, why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on his 
People Dominio tantum Regali, and that other rey- 
nith Dominio Politico & Regali: For that one Kyng- 
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dome beganne, of and by, the Might of the Prince, 
and the other beganne, by the Defier and Inftitu- 
tion of the People of the fame Prince. 


Of the works of Str Thomas More it was neceffary 
to give a larger fpecimen, both becaufe our lan- 
puage was then in a great degree formed and 
fettled, and becaufe it appears from Ben ‘Ffonfon, 
that his works were confidered as models of pure 
and elegant ftyle. he tale, which is placed firft, 
becaufe earlieft written, will how what an atten- 
tive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of 
our language, being diffufed among thofe claffes 
who had no ambition of refinement, or affeCiation 
of novelty, has fuffered very little change. There 
is another reafon why the extracts from this author 
are more copious: his works are carefully and cor- 
rectly printed, and may therefore be better crufted 
than any other edition of the Englifp books of that 
or the preceding ages. 


A merry ieft how a fergeant would 
learne to playe the frere. Writ- 
ten by maifter Thomas More in 
hys youth. 

Wy YSE men alway, 

A ffyrme and fay, 
That beft is for a man: 

Diligently, 

For to apply, iy 
The bufinefs that he can, 

And in no wyfe, 

To enterpryfe, 

An other faculte, 

For he that wyll, 

And can no fkyll, 

Is never lyke to the. 

He that hath lafte, 

The hofiers crafte, 

And falleth to making fhone, 

The fmythe that fhall, 

To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper, 

With whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng {cole, 

An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wene fhall proue a fole. 

And an olde tror, 

That can I wor, 

Nothyng but kyffe the cup, 

With her phifick, 

Wil kepe one ficke, 

Tyll fhe haue foufed hym vp. 
VoL, I, 


A man of lawe, 
That never fawe, 

The wayes to bye and fell, 
Wenyng to ryfe, 
By marchaundife, 

I wilh to fpede hym well, 
A marchaunt eke, 
That wyll goo feke, 

By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in fute, 
Tyll he difpute, 

His money cleane away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 
For euery ftrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ftrife, 
But by my life, - 

I cannot tell you whan. 
W han an hatter 
Wyll go {matter 

In philofophy, 
Or a pedlar, 
Ware a medlar, 

In theology, 
All that enfue, 
Suche craftes new, 

They drive fo farre a caft, 
That evermore, 
They do therfore, 

Befhrewe themfelfe at laft. 
This thing was tryed 
And verefyed, 

Here by a fergeaunt late, 
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That thriftly was, 
Or he coulde pas, 

Rapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere: 
Now yf you wyll, 
Knowe how it fyll, 

Take hede and ye fhall here, 
It happed fo, 
Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed, 
An hundred pounde,’ 
Of nobles rounde, 

That had he layd a fides 
His fonne he wolde, 
Should haue this golde, 

For to beginne with all: 
But to fuffife 
His chylde, well thrife, 

That money was to {mal. 
Yet or this day 
I have hard fay, 

That many a man certeffe, 
Hath with good caft, 
Be ryche at laft, 

That hath begonne with leffes 
But this yonge manne, 
So well beganne, 

His money to imploy, 
That certainly, 
Elis policy, 

To fee it was a joy, 


For 
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For left fum blat, 
Myghe ouer caft, 

His fhip, or by mifchaunce, 
Men with fum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, 

And minit his fubRaunce, 
For to put out, 
Al maner dout, 

He madc a good puruay, 
For every whyt, 
By his owne wyt, 

And toke an other way : 
Firft fayre and wele, 
Therof much dele, 

He dygeed it in a pot, 
But then him thought, 
That way was nought, 

And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 
From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Couetoufly, 

He fupped it fayre vp, 
In his owne breft, 
He thought it bett, 

His money to enclofe, 
Then wilt he well, 
What euer fell, 

He could ic neuer lofe. 
He borrowed then, 
Of other men, 

Money and marchaundife : 
Neuer payd ir, 
Up he laid it, 

In like maner wyte. 
Yet on the gere, 
‘That he would were, 

He reight not what he fpent, 
So it were nyce, 
As for the price, 

Could him not mifcontent. 
With lutty fporte, 
And with refort, 

Of ioly company, 
In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 

He lived merely. 
And men had fworne, 
Some manis borne, 

To have-a lucky howre, 
Aad fo was he, 
For fuch degre, 

He gat and luche honour, 
That without dout, 
Whan he went our, 

A fergeaunt well and fayre, 


Was redy ftrayte, 
On him to wayte, 

As fone as on the mayre, 
But he doubrleffe, 
Of his mekeneffe, 

Hated fuch pompe and pride, 
And would not go, 
Companied fo, 

But drewe himfelf a fide, 
To faint Katharine, 
Streight as a line, 

He gate him ata tyde, 
For deuocion, 
Or promocion, 

There would he nedes abyde. 
There fpent he faft, 
Till all were paft, 

And to him came there meny, 
To afke theyr der, 
But none could get, 

The valour of a peny. 
With vilage ftour, 
He bare it our, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 
A month or twaine, 
Tyll he was fayne, 

To laye his gowne to pledge, 
Than was he there, 
In greater feare, 

Than ere that he came thither, 
And would as fayne, 
Depart againe, 

But thar he wift not whither, 
Than after this, 
To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 
So fick alway, 

He myght not come abrode. 
Ite happed than, 
A marchant man, 

That he ought money to, 
Of an officere, 
That gan enquere, 

What him was beft to do. 
And he anfwerde, 
Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therfore, 
I you behefte, 
I all hym refe, 

And than care for no more, 
I feare quod he, 
Ic wyll not be, 

For he wyll not come out, 
The fergeaunt faid, 
Be not afrayd, 

It fhall be brought about. 


In many a game, 
Lyke to the fame, 

Haue I bene well in vres 

And for your fake, 
Let me be bake, 

But yf I do this cure. 
Thus part they both, 
And foorth then goth, 

A pace this officere, 
And for a day, 

All his array, 

Fle chaunged with a feres 
So was he dight, . 
That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny, 

He dopped and dooked, 

He {pake and looked, 
So religioufly. 

Yet in a glafie, 

Or he would paffe, 

He toted and he peered, 
His harte for pryde, 

Lepte in his fyde, 

To fee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 

Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten fhame 
To do this dede, 

But now take hede, 

For here begynneth the game, 
He drew hym ny, l 
And foftely, 

Streyghtat the dore he knockeds 
And a damfell, 
That hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlocked. 
The frere fayd, 

Good {pede fayre mayd, 

Here lodgeth fuch a man, 
It is told me: 

Well fyr quod fhe, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he mayftreffe, 
No harm doutlefle: 

It longeth for our order, 

To hurt no man, 
But as we can, 

Euery wight to forder. 
With hym truly, 

Fayne ipeake would I. 

Sir quod fhe by my fay, 

He is fo fike Í 
Ye be not lyke, 
To fpeaxe with hym to day, 
Quod he fayre may, 
Yet I you pray, 
This much at my defire, 
Vouchelafe 
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Vouchefafe to do, 
As go hym to, 

And fay an auften frere 
Would with hym {peke, 
And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 
Quod fhe I wyll, 
Stonde ye here ityll, 

Tyl] I come downe agayn, 
Vp ts fhe go, 
And told hym fo, 

As fhe was bode to fay, 
He miftruftyng, 
No maner thyng, 

Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And feth him hyder, 
‘That we togyder, 

May talk. A downe fhe gothe, 
Vp the hym broughre, 
No harme fhe thought, 


-But it made fome folke wrothe. ` 


“This officere, 
‘This fayned frere, 
Whan he was come aloft, 
He dopped than, 
And grete this man, 
Religioufly and oft. 
And he agayn, 
Ryghe glad and fayn, 
Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than fayd, 
Ye be difmayd, 
With trouble I underftande. 
In dede quod he, 
It hath with me, 
Bene better than it 1s, 
Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 
Yet fhall it after this. 
But I would now, 
Comen with you, 
In counfayle yf you pleafe, 
Or ellys nat 
Of matters thar, 
Shall fet your heart at eafe. 
Downe went the mayd, 
‘The marchaunt fayd, 
No fay on gentle frere, 
Of thys tydyng, 
‘That ye me bryng, 
I long full fore to here. 
W han there was none, 
But they alone, 
The frere with euyll grace, 
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Sayd, I reft the, 
Come on with me, 

And out he toke his mace: 
Thou fhalt ebay, 
Come on thy way, 

l have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeft not hence, 
For all the pente, 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there, 
For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horfon thefe, 
With a mifchefe, 


Who hath taught the thy good. 


And with his fit 
Vpon the lyft, 

He gaue hym fuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almott in fowne, 

The frere is overthrow. 
Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, 

Left he the frere had flayne, 
Till with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes, 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 
The frere took harte, 

And vp he ftarte, 

And well he layde about, 
And {o there goth, 

Betwene them both, 

Many a lufty clout. 
They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 

And claue togyder falt, 
Tyll with luggyng, 

And with tugeyng, 

They fell downe bothe at laft. 
Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke, 
They roll and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke. 
So long aboue, 

‘They heue and fhoue, 

Togider that at laft, 

The mayd and wyfe, 
To breake the ftrife. 

H yed them vpward faft. 

And whan they {pye, 
The captaynes lye, 
Both waltring on the place, 
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The freres hood, 
They pulled a good, 

Adowne about his face. 
Whyle he was blynde, 

The wenche behynde, 

Lend him leyd on the fiore, 
Many a ioule, 

About the noule, 

With a great batyldore. 
The wyfe came yet, 

And with her fete, 

She holpe to kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 

Many a knocke, 

She gaue hym on the crowne. 
They layd his mace, 

About his face, 

That he was wood for payne’ 
The fryre frappe, 

Gate many a {wappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 
Vp they hym lift, 

And with yll thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the ftayre, 
Downe they hym threwe, 
And fayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere arofe, 

But I fuppofe, 

Amafed was his hed, 
He fhoke his eares, 
And from grete feares, 

He thought hym well yfled, 
Quod he now loft, 

Is all this coft, 

We be neuer the nere. 

Ii] mote he be, 
That caufed me, 

To make my felf a freres 

Now matters all, 
Here now I fhall, 

Ende there as I began, 

In any wyfe, 
I would auyfe, 

And counfayle euery man, 
His owne craft vie, 

All newe refufe, 

And lyghtly let them gone: 
Play not the frere, 

Now make good chere, 
And welcome euerych one. 


A ruful 


Y H,E 


A ruful Jamentacion (written by mafter Thomas 
More in his youth) of the deth of quene Elifa- 
beth mother to king Henry the eight, wife to 
king Henry the feuenth, and eldeft dovehter 
to king Edward the fourth, which quene Elifa- 
beth dyed in childbed in February in the yere of 
our Lord’ 1503, and in the 18 yere of the raigne 
of king Henry the feuenth. 


O YE that put your trult and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and frayle profperite, 
‘That fo lyue here as ye fhould neuer hence, 
Remember death and loke here vppon me. 
Enfaumple I thynke there may no better be. 
Your felfe wotte well that in this reamle was J, 
Your quene bur late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng? 
Was I not a kinges fere in marriage ? 

Had I not plenty of every pleafaunt thyng? 
Merciful] God chis is a ftraunge reckenyng : 
Rycheffe, honour, welth, and aunceftry, 
Hath me forfaken and lo now here I ly. 

If worfhip myghc haue kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght haue me faved, I neded not fere. 
If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 
When deth is come thy mighty meffangere, 
Obey we muft there is no remedy. 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe, 

This yere to liue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandithyng promyfe, 
O falfe aftrolagy and deuynatrice, 

Of Goddes fecretes makyng thy felf fo wyfe. 
How true is for this year thy prophecy. 

The yere yet laiteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryctill welth, as full of bitterneffe, 

Thy fingle plealure doubled is with payne. 
Account my forow firt and my diltreffe, 
In fondry wyte, and recken there agayne, 
The ioy that I haue had, and I dare fayne, 
For all my honour, endured yet haue J, 
More wo then welch, and lo now here I ly. 

W here are our caftels, now where are our towers, 
Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me, 
At Weftminfter that cottly worke of yours, 
Myne owne dere lorde now fhail I neuer fee. 
Almighty God vouchefafe to graunt that ye, 
For you and your children well may edefy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne dere fpoufe my worthy lorde, 
The fai hfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 
In mariage and peafable concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane refyne, 

To be beftowed vppon your children and myne, 
Erft wer you father, and now mutt ye fupply, 
The mothers part alfo, for lo now here I ly. 
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OF THE 

Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 
That ye fhould go where we fhould feldome mete. 
Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

That we leaft feare, full oft it is moft nye, 

From you depart I fyrt, and low now here I ly. 

Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere, 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere, 
It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 

Pray for my foule, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry my louying fonne adew. 

Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 
God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 
Adew fwete hart my little doughter Kate, 
Thou fhalt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny, 
Thy mother never know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved fifters three, 

O lady Briget other fitter myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 

Now well are ye that earthly foly flee, 

And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 
A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful feruauntes everych one, 

A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall 

See in this world wherfore to the alone, 

Immortal! God verely three and one, 

I me commende. Thy infinite mercy, 

Shew to thy feruant, for lo now here 1 ly. 


Certain meters in Englifh written by mafter Thomas 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and 
caufed them to be printed in the begynnyng of 
that boke. 


The wordes of Fortune to the people. 


M INE hign eftate power and auctoritie, 
AVE Tf ye ne know, enferche and ye fhall [pye, 
That richefle, worthip, welth, and dignitie, 
Joy, reft, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
‘That any pleafure or profit may come by, 
To mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce, 
Is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. 

Without my favour there is nothyng wonne, 
Many a matter haue I brought at laft, 
To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 
And many a purpofe, bounden fure and faft 
With wife prouifion, I haue ouercaft. 
Without good happe there may no wit fuffile, 
Better is to be fortunate than wyle. 


And 
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And therefore hath there fome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boke, 
To my difprayfe. And other caufe there nys, 
But for me lift not frendly on them loke. 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke, 
The pleafaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becavfe ' e lept and yet could not come by them. 
But lec them write theyr labour is in vayne. 
For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richefle, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 
The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftreffe, 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortlefie, 
A wery burden odious and loth, 
To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 
But he that by my favour may afcende, 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
O in how blilt condicion ftandeth he: 
Him felf in honour and felicite, 
And ouer that, may forther and increafe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 
Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 
Eche man hath of him felf the gouernaunce. 
Let every wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce, 
Lift for to liue, and wyll him felfe enhaunce, 
In wealth and richefle, come forth and wayte on 
me 


And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 


Tuomas Mor: to them that truft in Fortune. 


eo U thatare prowde of honour, fhape or kynne, 
That hepelt vp this wretched worldes treafure, 
Thy fingers fhrined with gold, thy tawny {kynne, 
With frefh apparyle garnifhed out of mealture, 
And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure, 
Caft vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
I}ludeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme fhe loketh as louely fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 
She becketh and fhe fmileth on euery wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 
‘There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent fhe beginneth to Iwel), 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
(So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 
As foon as Fortune lit to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and difceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thoufandes in a rout, 
Lyke fwarmyng bees come Alickeryng her aboute. 
Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, acd precious ftone: 
On whiche the mafed people gafe ard ftare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
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Amyd her treafure and waueryng rychefle, 
Prowdly fhe houeth as lady and emprefie. 

Faft by her fyde doth wery labour ftand, 

Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on that other hand, 

Eke reftles watche fro flepe with trauayle kept, 
His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he flept. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyfceyt, mifchiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth all the world to begge. 
He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 
This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 
He would in loue profper aboue all thyng: 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 
He forceth not fo he may money haue, 
Though all the worlde accompte hym for a knaue. 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 

Vnftable here and there among them fiittes : 
And at auenture downe her giftes fall, 

Catch who fo may fhe throweth great and {mall 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe, 
But for the moft part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laft. 
He that fhetgaue them, loketh prowde and hye, 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as faft, 
And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually, 
She vieth to geue and take, and flily toffe, 
One man to wynnyng of an others loffe. 

And when fhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde, 
He wepeth and w.yleth and curfeth her full fore, 
But he that receveth it, on that other fyde, 

Is glad, and blefth her often tymes therefore. 
But in a whyle when fhe loveth him no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 
And he her curtfeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the foly(h people can not ceafe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele. 
About her alway, betely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym felf ful? wele. 
That may fet once his hande vppon her whele. 
He holdeth fait: but vpward as he flieth, 

She whippeth her whele abour, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perfe. 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 
Thus many mo than | may well reherfe. 
Thus double fortune, when fhe lyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her cruft, 
She feeth her wey and leyeth them in the dutt.. 

She todeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And fodeynly mifcheueth all the flocke. 
The head that late lay eafily and full fofe, 
In ftede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moft cruell proude mocke : 
The deynty mowth that ladyes kiffed haue, 


She bryngeth in the cale to kyfice a knaue,. ; 
D 
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In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaunge fhewth 
this, 
Vp ftartth a knaue, and downe there falth a knight, 
T'he beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 
Harred is turned to loue, loue to defpyght. 
This is her fport, thus proueth fhe her rnyght. 
Great bofte fhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 
Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 
And feeth how fortunes houfhold goeth to wrake. 
Faft by her ftandeth the wyfe Socrates, 
Arriftippus, Pythagoras, and many a lefe 
Of olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Bekvth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 
With her is Byas, whofe countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes flode fo in dout, 
‘That ecke man haftely gan to cary thence, 
And afked hym why he nought caryed out. 
J bere quod he all myne with me about: 
Wifedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leefe. 
Heraclitus eke, lyft felowfhip to kepe 
With glade pouertee, Democritus alfo: 
Of which the fyrft can neuer ceafe but wepe, 
To fee how thicke the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchafe care and wo. 
That other laugheth to fee the foolyfh apes, 
How earneftly they walk about theyr capes. 
Of this poore fect, it is comen vfage, 
Onely to take that nature may fuftayne, 
Banifhing cleane all other furplulage, 
They be content, and of nothyng complayne. 
No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 
But they more pleafure have a thoulande folde, 
The fecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 
Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other ever thrall, 
That one content, that other neuer full, 
That one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lyft to aduife them bothe, parceyue he fhall, 
As great difference between them as we fee, 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 
Nowe have | fhewed you bothe: thefe whiche ye 
ly it, 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: 
That is to fay, nowe lyeth ic in your fyft, 
Yo take here bondage, or free libertce. 
But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleafe, 
If that ye thynke your felfe to well at eafe. 
And fyrft vppon the lovely fhall fhe fmile, 
And frendly on the caft her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 
Puc the and kepe the ina fooles paradife : 
And foorth with all what fo thou lyft deuife, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes : 
But for all that beware of after clappes, 
11 
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Recken you neuer of her fauoure fure: 
Ye may in clowds as eafily trace an hare, 
Or in drye iande caufe fifhes to endure, 
And make the burnyng fyre his heate to fpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 
As her to make by craft or engine ftable, 
That of her nature 1s ever variable. 
Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, 
Vppon thy knees as any feruaunt may, 
And in conclufion, that thou fhalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce I dare fay. 
And looke yet what fhe geueth the to day, 
With labour wonne fhe fhall happly to morow 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with forow, 
Wherefore yf thou in furetye lyft to ftande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commech from her hande. 
loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Wohiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then mayft thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce: 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 
But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and {pende it liberally, 
Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houfe on heyth vp in the fkye, 
None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature fent the hyther bare, 
The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware, 


Tuomas More to them that feke Fortune. 
W H O fo delyteth to prouen and affay, 


Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 
If that the aunf{were pleafe you not alway, 
Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not 
Fortune to troft, and eke full well ye wot, 
I have of her no brydle in my fif, 
She renneth loofe, and turneth where fhe lyft. 

The rollyngdyte in whome your lucke doth ftande, 
With whofe vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth, 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne,hande, 
Lo in this ponde be fyfhe and frogges both. 

Caft in your nette: but be you liefe or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyit affyne: 

For it is your owne fyfhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

Jn many an other fhe fhall it amende. 

‘There is no manne fo farre out of her erace, 
But he fometyme hath comfort and folace: 
Ne none agayne fo farre foorth ia her fauour, 
That is full fatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is ftately, folemne, prowde, and hye: 
And rycheffe geueth, to haue feruyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an haltpeny : 

Some manne a thoulande pounde, fome lefe fome 
more. 
But for all that the kepeth ever in ftore, 
From 
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From euery manne fome parcel! of his wyll, 

That he may pray therfore and ferue her ftyll. 
Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he 

none. 

Some manne hath both, but he can get none health. 

Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 

Can he not crepe, by no maner of ftelth. 

To fome fhe fendeth children, ryches, welthe, 

Honour, woorfhyp, and reverence all hys lyfe: 

But yet fhe pyncheth hym with a fhrewde wyfe. 

Then for afmuch as it is fortunes guyfe, 

To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
Buc as her felfe lyft order and deuyfe, 

Doth euery manne his parte diuide and tax, 

] countayle you eche one truffle vp your packes, 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, 

With fuche rewarde as fortune hath you fent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye fhall rede, 
Doe as ye lyft, there fhall no manne you bynde, 
Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 

But notwithftandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durft well fwere, as true as ye fhall them fynde, 
In euery poynt eche anfwere by and by, 

As are the iudgementes of aftronomye, 


The Defcripcion of Ricuarp the thirde. 
Rich ARDE the third fonne, of whom we 


nowe entreate, was in witte and courage egall 
with either of them, in bodye and prowelle farre 
vnder them bothe, little of ftature, ill ferured of 
Jimmes, croke backed, his Jefe Moulder much 
higher than his right, hard fauoured of vifage, and 
fuch as is in ftates called warlye, in other menne 
otherwife, he was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, 
and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is for 
trouth reported, that the duches his mother had fo 
much a doe in her trauaile, that fhee coulde not 
bee deliuered of hym vncutte: and that he came 
into the world with the feete forwarde, as menne 
bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alfo 
not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte 
aboue the trouthe, or elles that nature chaunged 
her courfe in hys beginninge, whiche in the courfe 
of his lyfe many thinges vnnaturallye committed. 
None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his difpoficion was more metely then for 
peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and fomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his 
owne parfone, either of hardineffe or polytike order, 
free was hee called of dyfpence, and tomimewhat 
aboue hys power liberall, with large giftes hee get 
him vnitedfafte frendefhippe, for whiche hee was 
fain to pil and fpoyle in other places, and get him 
itedfaft hatred. Hee was clofe and fecrete, a deepe 
difimuler, lowlye af counteynaunce, arrogant of 
heart, outwardly cgumpinable where he inwardely 
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hated, not letting to kife whome hee thonghte to 
kyll: difpitious and cruell, not for euill will alway, 
but after for ambicion, and either for the furetie and 
encreafe of his efate. Frende and foo was muche 
what indiferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
fpared no mans deathe, whofe life withftoode his 
purpofe. He flewe with his owne handes king 
Henry the fixt, being prifoner in the Tower, as 
menne conftantly faye, and that without com- 
maundement or knoweledge of the king, whiche 
woulde vndoubtedly yf he had entended that things, 
haue appointed that boocherly office, to fome other 
then his owne borne brother. 

Somme wife menne alfo weene, that his drift 
couertly conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his 
brother of Clarence to his death: whiche hee refitted 
openly, howbeit fomwhat (as menne deme) more 
faintly then he that wer hartely minded to his 
welth. And they that thus deme, think that he 
long time in king Edwardes life, forethoughi to be 
king in that cafe the king his brother (whole life 
hee looked that evil dyete fhoulde fhorten) fhoulde 
happen to deceale (as in dede he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys 
intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whofe life mult nedes haue hin- 
dered hvm fo entendynge, whither the fame duke 
of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew 
the yonge king, or enterprifed to be kyng him- 
felfe. But of al this pointe, is there no certaintie, 
and whofo diuineth vppon coniectures, maye as wel 
fhote to farre as to hort. Howbeit this haue I by 
credible informacion learned, that the felfe nighte 
in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one Myftlebrooke 
longe ere mornynge, came in greate hafte to the 
houle of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecroffe {trete 
without Crepulgate: and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee fhewed vnto Pottyer 
that kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe 
manne quod Pottyer then wyll my maytter the duke 
of Gloucefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo 
to thynke harde it is to faye, whyther hee being to- 
ward him, anye thynge knewe that hee fuche thynge 
purpofed, or otherwyle had anye inkelynge thereof: 
for hee was not likelye to fpeake it of noughte. 

But nowe to returne to the courfe of this hyftorye, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old 
foreminded this conclufion, or was nowe at erlte 
thereunto moued, and putte in hope by the occa- 
fion of the tender age of the younge princes, his 
nepnues (as opportunitye and ly kelyhoode of fpede, 
putteth a manne in courage of that hee neuer en- 
tended) certayn is it that hee contrived theyr de- 
ftruccion, with the viurpacion of the regal dig- 
nitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche as hee 
well witte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued 
grudge and hearte brennynge detwene the quenes 
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kinred and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying 
others authoritye, he nowe thought that their de- 
ulfion fhoulde bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye 
begynnynge to the purfuite of his intente, and a 
fure ground for the foundacion of al his building 
yf he might firfte vnder the pretext of reuengynge 
of olde difpleafure, abufe the anger and ygnoraunce 
of the tone partie, to the deftruccion of the tother: 
and then wynne to this purpofe as manye as he 
coulde: and thofe that coulde not be wonne, myght 
be lofte ere they looked therefore. For of one 
thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he fhold foone haue made peace bee- 
twene the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 
Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this dif- 
cencion beetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked 
hym: yet in his good health he fommewhat the 
lefe regarded ir, becaufe hee thought whatfoever 
bufines fhoulde falle betwene them, hymfelfe 
fhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 
But in his lat fickneffle, when hee receiued his 
naturall ftrengthe foo fore enfebled, that hee dyf- 
payred all recouerye, then hee confyderynge the 
youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge leffe 
miftrutted then that that happened, yet well for- 
feynge that manye harmes myghte growe by theyr 
debate, whyle the youth of hys children fhoulde 
Jacke difcrecion of themfelf, and good countayle of 
their frendes, of whiche either party fhold coun- 
{ayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
faunte aduyfe too wynne themfelfe fauour, then by 
profitable aduertifemente to do the children good, 
he called fome of them before him that were at 
variaunce, and in efpecyall the lorde marques Dor- 
fette the quenes fonne by her fyrfte houfebande, 
and Richarde the lorde Haftynges, a noble man, 
than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome the quene 
Specially grudeed, for the great fauoure the kyng 
bare hym, and alfo for that fhee thoughte hym fe- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coum- 
panye. Her kynred alfo bare hym fore, as well 
for that the kynge hadde made hym captayne of 
Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to 
the quene, claimed of the kinges former promyfe) 
as for diuerfe other great giftes whiche hee receyued, 
that they loked for. When thele lordes with di- 
uerfe other of bothe the parties were comme in 
prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himlelfe and 
vnderfette with pillowes, as it is reported on this 
wyfe fayd vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinf- 
menne and alies, in what plighte I lye you fee, and 
I feele. By whiche the lefe whyle I looke ‘to 
Jyue with you, the more depelye am I moued to 
care in what cafe I leaue you, for fuch as | leauve 
you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbydde) 
fynde you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall them- 
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felfe at warre ere their difcrecion woulde ferue to 
fette you at peace. Ye fee their youthe, of whiche 
I recken the onely furetie to refte in youre con- 
cord. For it fofifeth not al you loue them, 
yf eche of you hate other. If they wer menne, 
your faithfulneffe happelye woulde fuffife. But 
childehood muft be maintained by mens authoritve, 
and flipper youth vnderpropped with elder coun- 
fayle, which neither they can haue, but ye geue it 
nor ye geue it, yf ye gree not. For wher eche la- 
boureth to breake that the other maketh, and for 
hatred of eche of others parfon, impugneth eche 
others counfayle, there muft it nedes bee long ere 
anye good conclufion goe forwarde. And alfo 
while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, flattery 
fhall haue more place then plaine and faithfull ad- 
uyle, of whyche mufte needes enfue the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of the prynce, whofe mynd in tender 
youth infeét, fhal redily fal to mifchief and riot, and 
drawe down with this noble relme to ruine: but if 
grace turn him to wifdom, which if God fend, 
then thei that by euill menes before pleafed him 
beft, fhal after fall fartheft out of fauour, fo that 
ever at length euill driftes dreue to nought, and 
good plain wayes profper. Great variaunce hath 
ther long bene betwene you, ‘not alway for great 
caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our 
mifconftruccion turneth vnto worfe or a fmal dif- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil 
tongues agreveth. But this wote I well ye neuer 
had fo great caufe of hatred, as ye have of loue. 
That we be al men, that we be chriften men, this 
fhall I leaue for prechers to tel you (and yet I wote 
nere whither any prechers wordes ought more to 
moue you, then his that is by and by gooying to > 
the place that thei all preache of.) But this fhal I 
defire you to remember, that the one parte of you 
is of my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche 
of yow with other, eyther of kindred or affinitie, 
whiche {pirytuall kynred of affynyty, if the facra- 
mentes of Chriftes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, fhoulde no 
lefle moue vs to charitye, then the refpecte of 
flefhlye confanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that 
you loue together the worfe, tor the felfe caufe that 
you ought to love the better. And yet that hap- 
peneth. And no where fynde wee fo deadlye de- 
bate, as amonge them, whyche by nature and lawe 
motte oughte to agree together. Suche a peftilente 
ferpente is ambicion and defyre of vaine glorye and 
foueraintye, whiche amonge {tates where he once 
entreth crepeth foorth fo farre, tyll with deuifion 
and, variaunce hee turneth all to mifchiefe. Firfte 
longing to be nexte the beft, afterwarde egall with 
the beite, and at lafte chiefe and aboue the befe. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorfhip, and 
thereby of debate and diffencion what loffe, what 
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Torowe, what trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares 
growen in this realme, I praye Godde as wel for- 
geate as wee wel remember. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as wel haue forefene, 
as I haue with my more payne then pleafure proved, 
by Goddes bleffed Ladie (that was euer his othe) 
I woulde neuer haue won the courtefye of mennes 
knees, with the loffe of foo many heades. But fithen 
thyngespaffed cannot be gaine called, muche ovghte 
wee the more beware, by what occafion we haue 
taken foo greate hurte afore, that we eftefoones fall 
not in that occafion agayne. Nowe be thofe griefes 
paffed, and all is (Godde be thanked) quiete, and 
likelie righte wel to profper in’ wealthfull peace 
vnder youre cofeyns my children, if Godde fende 
them life and you loue. Of whiche twoo thinges, 
the lefe loffe wer they by whome thoughe Godde 
dydde hys pleafure, yet fhoulde the realme alway 
finde kinges and peraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among youre felfe in a childes reygne fall at 
debate, many a good man fhall perifh and happely 
he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. 
Wherfore in thefe lafte wordes that euer I looke to 
fpeake with you: 1 exhort you and require you al, 
for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, for 
the loue that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue 
that our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time for- 
warde, al] grieues forgotten, eche of you Joue 
other. Whiche I verelye trufte you will, if ye any 
thing earthly regard, either Godde or your king, 
affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, Or your owne furety. And therewichal the 
king no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him 
down on his right fide, his face towarde them: and 
none was there prefent that coulde refrain from 
weping. But the lordes recomforting him with as 
good wordes as they could, and anfwering for the 
time as thei thought to ftand with his pleafure, 
there in his prefence (as by their wordes appered) 
eche forgaue other, and ioyned their hands toge- 
ther, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) 
their hearts wer far a fonder. As fone as the king 
was departed, the noble prince his fonne drew to- 
ward London, which ‘at the time of his deceafe. 
kept his houfhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which 
countrey being far of from the Jaw and recourte to 
iuftice, was begon to be farre oute of good wyll 
and waxen wild, robbers and rivers walking at li- 
bertie vncorrected. And. for this encheafon the 
prince was in the life of his father fente thither, to 
the ende that the authoritie of his prefence fhould 
refraine euill difpofed parions fro the boldnes of 
their formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and or- 
dering of this yong prince at his fending thyther, 
was there appointed Sir Anthony Woduile lord 
Rivers and brother vnto the quene, a right ho- 
nourable man, as valiaunte of hande as politike in 
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counfale. Adioyned wer there vnto him other of 
the fame partie, and in effect every one as he was 
nere{t of kin vnto the quene, fo was planted next 
about the prince. That drifte by the quene not 
vnwilely deuifed, whereby her bloode mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauour, the duke of 
Gloucefter turned vnto their deftruccion, and vpon 
that grounde fet the foundacion of all his vnhappy 
building. For whom foeuer he perceiued, either 
at variance with them, or bearing himfelf their fauor, 
hee brake vnto them, fom by.mouth, fom by 
writing or fecret meffengers, that it neyther was 
reafon nor in any wife to be fuffered, that the yong 
king their mafter and kinfmanne, fhoold bee in the 
handes and cuftodye of his mothers kinred, fe 
queftred in maner from theyr compan: and at- 
tendance, of which cueri one ought him as faith- 
ful feruice as they, and manye of them far more 
honorable part of kin then his mothers fide: 
whofe blood (quod he) fauing the kinges pleafure, 
was ful vnmetely to be matched with his: whiche 
nowe to be as who fay remoued from the kyng, 
and the leffe noble to be left aboute him, is (quod 
he) neither honorable to hys mageftie, nor vato 
vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to haue the 
mightielt of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no 
little 1eopardy, to fuffer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in 
youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and fone 
perfwaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward 
himfelf, albeit he was a manne of age and of dit- 
crecion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the 
bende, more then ftode either with his honour, or 
our profite, or with the commoditie of any manne 
els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of 
them felie. Whiche whither they forer thirfted 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer harde I 
wene to geffe.. And if fome folkes frendfhip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any re- 
Ipect of kinred, thei might peraduenture eafily 
haue be trapped and brought to confufion fomme 
of vs ere this. Why not as eafily as they haue 
done fome other alreadye, as neere of his royal 
bloode aswe. Buc our Lord hath wrought his wil, 
and thanke be to his grace that peril is pate. Howe 
be it as great is growing, yf wee fuffer this yonge 
kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his 
wyttyng, might abufe the name of his commaun-~ 
dement, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God 
and good prouifion forbyd. Of which good pro- 
vifion none of vs hath any thing the lefle nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges 
pleature hadde more place then the parties wwilles. 
Nor none of vs I beleve is fo vnwyfe, ouerfone to 
trufte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
think that an houerly kindnes, fodainely contraé& in 
one a a yet feant a fortnight, fhoid 
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be deper fetled in their ftomackes: then a long 
accuftomed malice many yeres rooted. 

With thefe wordes and writynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fyre, them that 
were of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpeciall 
twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Rich- 
ance lorde Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men 
of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
fuccefMfion from his anceftric, the tother by his office 
and the kinges fauor. Thefe two not bearing eche 
to other fo muche love, as hatred bothe vnio the 
quenes parte: in this poynte accorded together 
wyth the duke of Gloucefter, that they wolde 
vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companys, all his 
mothers frendes, vnder the name of their enemyes. 
V pon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 
flandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
abeute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to 
his coronacion, accounipanied with fuche power of 
theyr frendes, that it fhoulde bee harde for hym to 
brynge his purpofe to pafè, without the gathering 
end great affemble of people and in maner of open 
warre, whereof the ende he wifte was doubtous, 
and in which the kyng being on their fide, his part 
fhould have the face and name of a rebellion: he 
fecretly therefore by diuers rmeanes, caufed the 
quene to be perfwaded and brought in. the mynd, 
that it neither wer nede, and allo fhold be 1eopard- 
ous, the king to come vp ftrone. For where as 
nowe euery loide loued other, and none other thing 
itudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and ho- 
noure of the king: if the lordes of her kinred 
fhold affemble in the kinges name muche people, 
thei fhould geue the lordes atwixte whome and 
them hadde bene fommetyme debate, to feare and 
jufpecte, lefte they fhoulde gather thys people, not 
for the kynges fauegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr deftruccion, hauying more 
regarde to their old variaunce, than their newe at- 
tonement. For whiche caule thei fhoulde affemble 
on the other partie muche people agayne for their 
defence, whofe power fhe wylte wel farre {tretched. 
And thus fhould al the realme fall on a rore. And 
of al the hurte that therof fhould enfue, which was 
likely not to be litle, and the molt harme there like 
to fal wher fhe Icft would, al the worlde woulde 
put her and her kinred in the wyght, and fay that 
thei had vnwyfelye and vntrewlye allo, broken the 
amitie and peace that the kyng her hufband fo pru- 
dentelye made, betwene hys kinne and hers in his 
death bed, and whiche the other party faithfully 
obferucd. 

The quene being in this wife perfwaded, fuche 
woorde fent vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother 
being aboute the kynge, and over that the duke of 
Gloucefter hymfelfe and other lordes the chiefe of 
hys bende, wrote vanto the kynge foo reugrentlye, 
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and to the queenes frendes there foo louyngelye, 
that chey nothynge earthelye myftruftyage, broughte 
the kyage vppe in greate hate, not in good ipede, 
with a fober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in 
bis waye to. London gone, from Northampton, 
when thefe dukes of Gloucefter and Buckyngham 
came thither. Where remained behynd, the lorde 
Ryvers the kynges vnele, entendyng on the mo- 
rowe to folow the kynge, and bee with him at 
Stonye Statford miles theace, earely or 
hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 
muche frendely chere betwene thefe dukes and the 
lorde Rivers a great while. But incontinente after 
that they were opnenlye with greate courtefye de- 
parted, and the lorde Riuers lodged, the dukes 
fecretelye with a fewe of their mofte priuye frendes, 
fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they {pent a 
great parte of the nyght. And at their rifinge in the 
dawnyng of the day, thei fent about priuily to their 
feruantes 1n the innes and lodgynges about, geuinge 
them commaundemente to make them felfe fhortely 
readye, for their lordes wer to horfebackward. 
Vppon whiche meflages, manye of their folke were 
attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers fer- 
uantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde thele dukes 
taken alfo into their cuftodye the kayes of the inne, 
that none fhoulde palle foorth without theyr li- 
cence. 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye toward Stonye 
Stratforde where the kynge laye, they hadde bee- 
{towed certayne of theyr folke, that fhoulde fende 
backe agayne, and compell to retourne, anye manne 
that were gotten oute of Northampton toward 
Stonye Stratforde, tyll they fhould geve other 
lycence. For as muche as the dukes themfelte en- 
tended for the-fhewe of theire dyiygence, to bee the 
fyre that fhoulde that daye attende vppon the 
kynges highneffe ouie of that towne: thus bare 
they folke in hande. But when the lord Ryuers 
vnderftode the gates cloled, and the wayes on euerye 
fide belette, neyther hys feruauntes nor hymfelf fuf- 
fered to go oute, parceiuyng well fo greate athyng 
without his knowledge not begun for noughte, 
comparyng this maner prefent with this laft nightes 
chere, in fo few houres fo gret a chaunge marueyl- 
ouflye mifliked. How be it fithe hee coulde not 
geat awaye, and keepe himlelfe clofe, hee woulde 
not, lelte he fhoulde feeme co hyde himfelfe for 
fome fecret feare of hys owne faulte, whereof he 
faw no fuch caufe in hym felf: he determined vppon 
the furetie of his own conicience, to goe boldelye 
to them, and inquire what thys matter myghte 
meane. W-home as foone as they fawe, they be- 
ganne to quarrell with hym, and faye, that hee in- 
tended to fette diftaunce beetweene the kynge and 
them, and to brynge them to confufion, but it 


fhoulde not lye in hys power. And when hee be- 
ganne 
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gañne (as hee was a very well fpoken manne) in 
goodly wife to excufe himfelf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aunfwere, but fhortely tooke him and 
putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth 
wente to horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye 
Stratforde. Where they founde the kinge with his 
companie readye to Jeape on horfebacke, and departe 
forwarde, to leaue that lodging for them, becaufe it 
was to {treighte for bothe coumpanies. And as 
fone as they came in his prefence, they lighte 
adowne with all their companie aboute them. To 
whome the duke of Buckingham faide, goe afore 
gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes, 
And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, 
and on theire knees in very humble wife, falued his 
grace; whiche receyued them in very toyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor 
miltruftinge as yet. Bue euen by and by in his 
prefence, they piked a quarrell to the lorde Richarde 
Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
fayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother 
and the lorde Rivers his vncle, hadde coumpaffed 
to rule the kinge and the_realme, and to fette vari- 
aunce among the ftates, and to fubdewe and de- 
ftroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
accoumplifhinge whereof, they jayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, 
and thence taken out the kinges treafor, and fent 
menne to the fea. All whiche thinge thefe dukes 
wifte well were done for good purpofes and neceflari 
by the whole counfaile at London, fauing that 
fommewhat thei muft fai. Vnto whiche woordes, 
the king aunfwered, what my brother Marques hath 
done I cannot faie. But in good faith I dare well 
aunfwere for myne vncle Riuers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any fuch matters. 
Ye my liege quod the duke of Buckingham thei 
haue kepte theire dealing in thefe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorth- 
with thei arretled the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas 
Waughan knighte, in the kinges prefence, and 
broughte the king and all backe vnto Northampton, 
where they tooke againe further counfaile. And 
there they fent awaie from the kinge whom it pleafed 
them, and ferte newe feruantes aboute him, (uche as 
lyked better them than him. At whiche dealinge 
hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted 
not. ‘And at dyner the duke of Gloucelter fente a 
difhe from his owne tableto the lord Riuers, prayinge 
him to be of good chere, all fhould be well inough. 
And he thanked the duke, and prayed the melienger 
to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Richard with 
the fame meffage for his comfort, who he thought 
had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom {fuch 
aduerfitie was ftraunge. But himfelf had been al 
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his dayes in vre therewith; and therfore cou'de 
beare it the better. But for al this coumfortable 
courtefye of the duke of Gloucefter he fent the 
lorde Riuers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into diuers 
places to prifon, and afterward al to Pomfrair, 
where they were in conclufion beheaded. 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Tuomas More to 
hys doughter maiftres MarGaReT Roper, with- 
in a whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 


aA YNE own gocd doughter, our Lorde be 
AV4 thanked I am in good helthe of bodye, and 
in good quiet of minde : and of all worldly thynges I 
no more defyer then ] have. I befeche hym make 
you all mery in the hope of heaven. And fuch 
thynges as I fomewhat longed to talke with you all, 
concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put theim 
into your myndes, as I trufte he dothe and better to 
by hys holy fpirite: who bleffe you and preferue 
you all, Written wyth a cole by your tender loving 
father, who in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of 
you all nor your babes, nor your nurfes, nor your 
good hufbandes, nor your good hufbandes fhrewde 
wyues, nor your fathers fhrewde wyfe neither, nor 
our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well 
for lacke of paper. 

Txomas More, knight. 


Two fhort Ballettes which Sir T nomas More made 
for hys paftime while he was prifoner in the 
Tower of London. 


Lrwys the loft louer. 


7 Y flatering fortune, loke thou neuer {o fayre, 
Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile, 
As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre, 
During my life thou fhalt not me begile. 
Vruft fhall I God, to entre in a while. 
Hys hauen or heauen fure and vniforme. 
E-uer after thy calme, loke I for a florme. 


Davy the dycer. 


T° NG was I lady Luke your feruing man, 
And now haue loft agayne all that l gar, 
Wherfore whan | thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and thar, 

Ye may not blame me though I befhrew your cat, 
But in fayth I bleie you agayne a thoufand times, 
For lending me now fome layfure to make tymes. 


At the fame time with Sir Thomas More lived 
Skelton, the poet laureate of Henry V111. from whofe 
[k]2 works 
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works it feems proper to infert a few ftanzas, 
though he cannot be faid to have attained great 
elegance of language. 


The Prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 


N Autumpne when the fonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne, 
When Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge half in a fcorne 
At our foly and our vnftedfaftneffe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche atrouth, and cloke fubiylly 
With fresfhe vtteraunce full fentencyoufly 
Dyuerfe in ftyle fome fpared not vyce to wryte 
Some cf mortalitie nobly did endyte 
Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but euermore endure 
Į was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyd me dyfcure 
And fhewed that in this arte I was not fure 
For to illumine fhe fayd I was to dulle 
Aduylynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he flyde downe, who fhall him faue? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and 
caft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte 
So fore enwered that I was at the lafte 
E:nforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte 
And to lye downe as foone as I my drefte 
At Harwyche porte Numbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoftes houfe called powers keye. 


Of the wits that flourifhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. none has been more frequently cele- 
brated than the earl of Surry; and this hiftery would 
therefore have been imperfect without fome {peci- 
mens of his works, which yet it is not eafy to diftin- 
guifh from thofe of Sir Thomas Wyat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that 
has fallen into my hands. ‘The three firft are, I 
believe, Surry’s; the reft, being of the fame age, 
are felected, fome as examples of different mea- 
lures, and one as the oldeft compofition which I 
have found in blank verfe. 


Defcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, 
fave only the lover, 

THe foote feafon that bud, and bloom fourth 
3 bringes, 

With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 

The Nightingall with fethers new fhe finges; 

The turtle to her mate hath told the tale: 

Somer is come, for every {pray now fpringes, 

The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges; 

The fithes fete with newe repayred {cale: 

The adder all her ough away fhe flynges, 

The fwift {wallow purtueth the fyes fmalle, 

The bufy bee her honey how fhe mynges; 

Winter 1s worne that was the floures bale. 


And thus I fee among thefe pleafant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my forrow fprynges. 


Defcripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 


W H EN youth had led me half the race, 
That Cupides fcourge had made me runne; 
I looked back to meet the place, 
From whence my weary courfe begunne: 
And then I faw howe my defyre 
Mifguiding me had led the waye, 
Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Had made me lofe a better prey. 
For when in fighes I {pent the day, 
And could not cloake my grief with game; 
The boyling imoke dyd ftill bewray, 
The prefent heat of fecret flame: 
And when falt teares do bayne my breaft, 
Where love his pleafent traynes hath fown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes opprett, 
Ere that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 
And when myne eyen dyd {till purfue, 
The flying chafe of theyre requeft; 
Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 
The hydden wounde within my brefte. 
When every loke thefe cheekes might flayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red; 
By outward fignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my hart was fled. 
Buc all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elfe thould fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 
And now the covert breft I clame, 
That worfhipt Cupide fecretely ; 
And nourifhed hys facred fame, 
From whence no blairing {parks do fiye. 


Defcripcion 
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Defcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and 
Sleightes of Love. 


S U C H wayward wayes hath Love, that moft part 
in difcord 

Our willes do ftand, whereby our hartes but fel- 
dom do accord: 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 

‘he imple hartes which he doth trike with fro- 
ward divers ftroke. 

He caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning 
darte. 

And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others 
harte. 

Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of 
flame, 

In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 

From eafye ford where I myghte wade and pafs full 
well, 

He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe 
dark hell: 

And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 

And willes me that my mortal foe I do beteke of 
Grace; 

He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welnere wonne 

To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my 
fute begunne. 

So by this means T know how foon a hart may turne 

From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfe, and fo 

à agayne returne., 

I know how to content my felf in others luft, 

Of little tuffe unto my felf to weave a webbe of 
truft: 

And how to hyde my harmes with fole dyflembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for 
dred, 

And how by fhame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes 
with flamyng red: 

I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes: 

‘The hammer of the reftlefs forge I wote eke how it 
workes. 

I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 

But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye of him that 
loveth well. 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he fhakes, 

In fynging how he doth complayne, in fleeping how 
he wakes 

To languifh without ache, fickeleffe for to confume, 

A thoufand thynges for to devyle, refolvynge of his 
fume; 

And though he lyfte to fee his Ladyes Grace full 
fore 

Such pleafures as delyght his Eye, do not his helthe 
reftore, 
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I know to feke the tracte of my defyred foe, 

And fere to fynde that I do feek, but chiefly this I 
know, 

That Lovers muft transfourme into the thynge be- 
loved, 

And live (alas! who would believe?) with fprite 
from Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in harty fighes and laughters of the fpleene, 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my will, and eke my 
colour clene. 

I knowe how to deceyve my felf wythe others helpe, 

And how the Lyon chaftifed is, by beatynge of the 
whelpe. 

In ftandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freafe ; 

Farre of l burne, in bothe I wafte, and fo my Lyfe 
I leefe. 

I know how Love doth rage upona yeylding mynde, 

How {malle a nete may take and mafe a harte of 
gentle kynde: 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes of gall, 

Revived with a glympte of Grace old forrowes to 
Jet fall. 

The hidden traynes I know, and fecret fnares of 
Love, 

How foone a Joke will prynte a thoughte that never 
may remove. 

The flypper {tate I know, the fodein turnes from 
welthe 

The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and fure 
de{paired helthe. 


A praife of his ladie. 


(EVE place you ladies and be gone, 
J Boatt not your felves at all, 
For here at hande approcheth one, 
W hofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious itone, 
I wifhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chrittall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy; 
Jc would you all in heart fufife 
To fee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde, 
Where fhe her fhape did take; 
Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
W hofe like was never feene or heard, 
That any man can fynde. 
In lyfe the is Diana chaft 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede ftedfaft; 
What will you more to fay: 
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If all the world were foughte fo farre, 
Who could finde fuche a wight, 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a flarre 
Within the frofty night. 

The Lover refufed of his love, embraceth vertue. 

N Y youthfull yeres are paf, 

My joyfull dayes are gone, 

My lyfe it may not laft, 

My grave and I am one. 

My Myrth and joyes are fled, 

And I a Man in wo, 

Defirous to be ded, 

My mifchefe to forgo. 

] burne and am a colde, 

I freefe arnyddes the fyer, 

I fee fhe doth witholde 

That is my honeft defyre. 

I fee my helpe at hande, 

J fee my lyfe allo, 

I fee where fhe doth ftande 

That is my deadly fo. 

I fee how fhe doth fee, 

And yet fhe wil be blynde, 

I fee in helpyng me, 

She fekes and wil not fynde. 

I fee how fhe doth wrye, 

When I begynne to mone, 

I fee when I come nye, 

How fayne fhe would be gone. 

I fee what will ye more, 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you fhall fee therfore 

That the fhall have her will. 

I cannot live with ftones, 

It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead at ones 

To do my Lady good. 


The death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian aftronomer, 
in the firft fight that Alexander had with the 
Perfians. 


OW clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paffe the noys of dredfull crumpetts clang, 
Shrowded with fhafts, the heaven with cloude of 
dartes, 
Covered the ayre. Againft full fatted bulles, 
As forced kyndled yre the lyons keene, 
Whole greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 
So Macedons again{t the Perfians fare, 
Wauw corpfes hyde the purpuide foyle with blood; 
Large faughter on eche fide, but Perles mare, 
Moyit felles bebled, theyr heartes and numbers 
bate, 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to fighte, 


The litening Macedon by fwordes, by eleaves, 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 

Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereft kyn, 

Oxate praferves with horfemen on a plumpe 

Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 

Here grunts, here groans, eche where ftrong youth 
is {pent: 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 

The Perfes foweth ail kind of cruel death: 

With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 

His entrailes with a Jaunce through gryded quyte, 

Hym fmytes the club, hym woundes farre ftryking 
bowe, 

And hym the fling, and him the fhining fword; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reftes. 

Right over ftoode in fnowwhite armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke; 

And in celeftiall bodies he could tell 

The moving meeting light, afpect, eclips, 

And influence, and conftellations all ; 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 

Of plenty ftorde, what figne forewarned death, 

How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature, 

In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle, 

W hy fummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 

Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 

Of four begyns among themfelves how great 

Proportion is; what {way the erryng lightes 

Doth fend in courfe gayne that fyrt movyng heaven; 

What grees one from another diftance be, 

What ftarr doth lett the hurtfull fyre to rage, 

Or him more mylde what oppofition makes, 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

What houle eche one doth feeke, what plannett 
raignes 

Within this heaven fphere, nor that fmall thynges 

I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his breft. 

This fage then in the ftarres hath fpyed the fates 

Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 

He faw he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Fcreward he preft in battayle, that he mght 

Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be flain, 

‘The bouldelt borne, and worthielt in the feildes 

And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 

And feking death, in fyrft front of his rage, 

Comes defperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

With recklefle wordes and clamour him provokes, 

And fayth, Nectanaks baftard fhamefull ftayne 

Of mothers bed, why lofeft thou thy itrokes, 

Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in cafe 

Manhood there be fo much left tn thy heart; 

Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 

Apollo’s 
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Apollo’s laurell both for learninges laude, 

And eke for martiall praife, that in my fhielde 

The leven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here, 

‘The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 

The wilfull wight, and with foft wordes ayen, 

O monftrous man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 

I pray thee live, nedo not with thy death 

This lodge of Lore, the Mufes manfion marre; 

That trealure houfe this hand fhall never fpoyle, 

My {word fhall never bruife that fkillful brayne, 

Long gather’d heapes of Icience fone to fpill; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 

From Wifdoms garden give; how many may 

By you the wifer and the better prove: 

Whaterror, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 

Periwades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 

Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes 

For all thefe fawes. When thus the fovereign 
faid, 

Alighted Zoroas with fword unfheathed, 

The carelefs king there fmoate above the greve, 

Ac th’ opening of his quifhes wounded him, 

So thatthe blood down trailed on the ground: 

The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnathe, 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wife 

Hym to forbeare, fett fpurrs unto his ftede, 

And turnde away, lelt anger of his {marte 

Should caufe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. 

But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One Meleager could not bear this fight, 

But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude, 

And cutt him in both knees: he fell to ground, 

Wherewith a whole rout came of fouldiours 
{terne, 

And all in pieces hewed the fely feg, 

But happely the loule fled to the ftarres, 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all, 

W hereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Perfians waild fuch fapience to forgoe, 

The very fone the Macedonians wifht 

He would have lived, king Alexander felfe 

Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praile for conqueft of his Yre, 

As for Route men in field that day fubdued, 

Who princes taught how to diicerne a man, 

That in his head fo rare a jewel beares, 

But over all thofe fame Camenes, thole fame, 

Divine Camenes, whole honour he procurde, 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 

Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 

Do cherith hym decea{t, and fett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death, 


ew AN '/G WlarcG E; 


Barclay wrote about 1550; his chief work is the 
Ship of Fooles, of which the following extraét will 
fhow his ftyle. 


Of Mockers and Scorners and falfe Accufers. 


Ifeartvess fooles, hate here to our doétrine, 
Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 
Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
For here fhall I thewe you pood and veritie: 
Encline, and ye finde fhall great profperitie, 
Enfuing the doétrine of our fathers olde, 
And godly lawes in valour worth grear golde, 
Who that will fellowe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, fall finde zuauncement: 
Wherfore ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 
Ienfue ye wifdome, and leave your lewde intent, 
Wifdome is the way of men moft excellent: 
Therfore haue done, and fhortly fpede your pace, 
To quaynt your felf and company wich grace. 
Learne what is vertue, „therin is great folace, 
Learne what is truth, fadnes and prudence, 
Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchate, 
Forfake your folly and inconuenience, 
Ceafe to be fooles, and ay to fue offence, 
Followe ye vertue, chiefe rcote of godlynes, 
For it and wifedome is ground of clenlynes. 
W ifedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
W hiche man endueth with honour {peciall, 
But fuche heartes as flepe in foolifhnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in this little barge in principall 
All foohfh mockers I purpofe to repreue, 
Clawe he his backe that feeleth itch or greue. 
Mockers and fcorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough comb here will I clawe and grate, 
To proue if they will from their vice remeue, 
And leaue their folly, which caufeth great debate z 
Suche caytiues fpare neyther poore man nor eftate,. 
And where their felfe are moit worthy derifion, 
Other men to fcorne is all their moft condition. 
Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, 
Whiche of wife men defpifeth the dofrine, 
With mowes, mockes, fcorne, and collufioa, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good difcipline: 
Shewe to fuche wifdome, yet fhall they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therby 
But mocke thy coctrine, {till or openly. 
So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 
That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe fhall he haue by and by: 
Thus in derifion haue fooles their {peciall game. 
Correct a wife man that woulde efchue ill name, 
And fayne woulde learne, and his lewde lifeamende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly fhall intende. 
If 


THE 


If by misfortune a rightwife man ofende, 
He gladly fuffereth a iufte correction, 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him felfe putting mekely unto fubieétion, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 
But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 
He hall his teacher hate, flaunder and difame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own hame, 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 

And fo is he fore wounded with the fame, 

And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 

It alfo proved full often is certayne, 

That they that on mockers alway their mindes caft, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laft. 

He that goeth right, ftedfatt, fure, and faf, 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
find he that is white may well his fcornes caft, 
Agaynft a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vfeth the fame. 

But who that of finne is cleane in dede and thought, 

May him well fcorne whofe liuing is ftarke nought. 

The fcornes of Naball full dere fhould haue been 
bought, ` 

If Abigayl his wife difcrete and fage, 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought, 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and afiwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 

Two and fortie children rent and torne, 

For they the prophete Helyfeus did fcorne. 

So might they curfe the time that they were borne, 

For their mocking of this prophete diuine: 

So many other of this fort often mourne 

For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 
Thus is it foly for wife men to encline, 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, for fee thou thall 
Them motte fcorning that are moft bad of all 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy, 
Proudly defpifing Gods punition: 
Take ye example by Cham the fonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto derifion, 
Which him after curfed for his tranfgreifion, 
And made him feruaunt to all his lyne and ftocke. 
So fhall ye caytifs at the conclufion, 
Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 


Thus have I deduced the Engli/h language from 
the age of dlfred to that of Elifabeth ; in fome parts 
imperfectly for want of materials; but I hope, at 
Jeaft, in fuch a manner that its progrefs may be 


H SiT OR Yet .orr. TAHOE 


About the year 1§53 wrote Dr. Wil/on, a man 
celebrated for the politenefs of his ftyle, and the 
extent of his knowledge: what was the {tate of our 
language in his time, the following may be of ufe 
to fhow. 


PP Ronunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the 

voyce, countenaunce, and all che whole bodye, 
accordynge to the worthines of fuche woordes and 
mater as by fpeache are declared. The vfe 
hereof is fuche for anye one that liketh to haue 
prayfe for tellynge his tale in open affemblie, chat 
hauing a good tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, 
he thal be thought to paffe all other that haue the 
like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue muche better 
learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the caufe in like 
maner, as a fwete foundynge lute muche fetteth 
forthe a meane deuifed ballade. Or as the founde 
of a good inftrumente ftyrreth the hearers, and 
moueth much delite, fo a cleare foundyng. voice 
comforteth muche our deintie eares, with muche 
fwete melodie, and caufeth vs to allowe the matter 
rather for the reporters fake, then the reporter for 
the matters fake. Demofthenes therfore, that fa- 
moufe oratour, beyng afked what was the chiefeft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely 
praife to Pronunciation; being demaunded, what 
was the feconde, and the thirde, he ftill made 
an{were, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunfwere, till they lefte afkyng, declaryng 
hereby that arte without vtteraunce can dooe no- 
thyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe right 
muche. And no doubre that man is in outwarde 
appearaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely gefture of his body. AEfchines 
lykwyfe beyng bannilhed his countrie through De- 
moithenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his . 
own oration, and Demofthenes aunfwere thereunto, 
by force whereof he was bannithed, and all they 
marueiled muche at the excellencie of the fame: 
then (q d /EIchines) you would have marueiled 
muche more if you had heard hymfelfe fpeak ir. 
Thus beyng caft in miferie and bannithed for euer, 
he could not but geue fuche greate reporte of his 
deadly and mortal ennemy. 


eafily traced, and the gradations obterved, by which 
it advanced from its firft rudenefs to its prefent 
elegance. 


A GRAM- 


Cr R al 


M M 


me R 


OF THE 


EN GLIS H 


RAMMAR, which is the art of ufing words properly, 
comprifes four parts; Orthography, ‘tymology, Syntax, 
and Profody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common gram- 
Marians, without inquiring whether a fitter diftribution might not be found. Ex- 
perience has long shown this method to be fo diftiné as to obviate confufion, and 
fo comprchenfive as to prevent any inconvenient omiffions. I likewife ufe the 
terms already received, and already underftocd, though perhaps others more pro- 
per might fomerimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, whofe new 
terms have funk their learning into ncgleét, have left fufficient warning againft the 
trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. 


ORTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into fyllables, and 
Syllables into words. It therefore teaches previoufly the form and 
found of letters. 


The letters of the Englith language are, 


Saxon Roman. _Italick. Old Englith. Name. 

AR a Aa ve a 3 a A 

B b B b B & 25 b be 

m © € e e °*. qe fee 

D © Did \ ade dk em ‘d dee 

ere E e E G ce e 

o Tro MA oe to T ap 

L 4 G § Eiir © g jee 

p h ie O E E aileh 

ian ee, ae i i (or ja 

p Ary Moi j confonant, 

K€ k K k r 43 B ka 

ie l Lil eet) 1 i el 

om M m M "in W m 

Nee À y N n R n en 

oO? o O 4 — $ 

To A stew faye gen PF 

Q H Pi q Vi q 2 q cue 

R Pr S f R ; iR r2 ar 

re ae Ose 

T K U T 4 T t tee 

gz” y K EF u u (or va 

VP Ww y Po» w =o v confonant, 

w P x 4 Vw (i w double u 

x * y: $ X x = PF ex 

y y J, r p p wy 

ZAZ ed 

Lb. * z 3 3 zed, more 
commonly called 
izzard or uzzard, 

l that is, / bard. 
gols b 


EEA Gie UREN 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of letters univer- 
fally ufed in printing; as &, ft, fl, fl, b, fk, ff, M, fi, M, fi, fh, fA, 


and &, or and per fe, and. a, fl, R> Aa Jos Js A Do Sir Mo fo Pr Po 
&. t, tt, f, a, f, f, fl, fi, fh, fi, t 

Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, tecaufe anciently i and j, as 
well as u and v, were expreffed by the fame character ; but as thofe letters, which 
had always different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may be pro- 


perly faid to confift of twenty-fix letters. 
None of the fmall confonants have a double form, except fy s; of which / is 


ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, Oy u. 


Such is the number generally received; but for 7 it is the prac- 
tice to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy; before 7, as from 
die, dying; from beautify, beautifying; in the words fays, days, eyes; 
and in words derived trom the Greek, and written originally with 
vy as /y/lem, oUsnua}; Sympathy, cuneate. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a diphthong; as 
raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, lownefs. 

The founds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, 1 fhall not, like fome other grammarians, inquire 
into the original of their form, 2s an antiquarian; nor into their formation and 
prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a mechanick, anatomift, or phyfiologift ; 
nor into the properties and gradation of founds, or the elegarce or harthnefs of 
pacticular combinations, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. F 
confider the Englifh alphabet only as it is Englith ; and even in this narrow difqui- 
fition I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with more reverence 
than judgment, becaufe by writing in Englith J fuppofe my reader a'rcady ac- 
quainted with the Englifh language, and confequently able to pronounce the let- 
ters, of which I teach the pronunciation ; and becaufe of founds in general it may 
be obferved, that words are unable todefcribe them. An account therefore of the 
primitive and fimple letters is ufelefs almoft alike to thofe who know theis found, 
and thofe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS, 


A. 
A has three founds, the flender, open, and broad. 


A flender is found in moft words, as face, manc; and in words 
ending in ation, as creation, falvation, generation. 

The a fiender is the proper Englith a, called very juttly by Erpenius, in his 
Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miflum, as having a middle found between 
the open s and the e. The French have a fimilar found in the word feats, and in 
their e mafculine. 

4 open is the æ of the Italian, or nearly refembles it; as father, 
rather, congratulate, fancy, glafs. 

A broad refembles the a of the German; as all, wall, call. 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written with au, as fault, 
maul: ; and we {till fay faule} vaulte This was probably the Saxon found, for 

& it 


A) ‘GER AM BE ATRE GFF) ip 


it is yet retained in the northern dia'eĉts, and in the ruftic pronunciation; as maun 


Women is pronounced tvi 
for man, baund for hand. P unced wimen. 


The fhort a approaches to the a open, as grafs. 

The long a, if prolonged bye at the end of the word, is always 
flender, as graze, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with ¢ or y, and u or w. Ai or ay, 
as in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the found of the long and 
flender a, and differs not in the pronunciation from plane, wane. 

Au oraw has the found of the German a, as raw, naughty. 


The fhort o has fometimes the found of a clofe v, as for, come. 


O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, approach; 
oa has the found of o long. 


O is united to e in fome words derived from Greek, as ceconomy ; but oe being 


not an Englith diphthong, they are better written as they are founded with only e3 
econcmy» 


With i, as oil, foil, moil, noifome. 


This coalition of letters frems to unite the founds of the two letters as f-r as two 
founds can be united without be’ ng deftroyed, and therefore app oaches more near- 
ly than any combination in our tongue :o the notion of a diphthong. 

With o, as boot, hoot, cooler; oo has the found of the Italian n. 

With u or w, as our, power, flower; but in fome words has only 
the found of o long, as in foul, bowl, fow, grow. Thefe different 
founds are ufed to diftinguih different fignifications; as bow, an 
inftrument for fhooting ; bow a depreffion of the head: Jow, the fhe 


of a boar; fow, to fcatter feed: bowl, an orbicular body; bowl, a 
wooden veflel. 


Ae is sometimes found in Latin words not completeiy naturalized or allimilated, 


but is no Engiifh diphthong; and is moze prope ly expreffed by fingle e, as Cefar, 
Eneas, 


E. 
E is the letter that cccurs moit frequently in the Englith language. 


E isloug, as in fcene; or fhort, as in cellar, feparate, célebrate, 
men, then. 

It is always fhort before a double confonant, or two confonants, 
as in vex, perplexity, relent, médlar, reptile, férpént, cellar, céffation, 
bléffing, fell, felling, debt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monofyllables 
that have no other vowel, as the; or proper names, as Penelope. 
Phebe, Derbe; being wled to modify the foregoing confonant, as 

fince, once, hedge, oblige; or to lenghten the preceding vowel, as bax, 
bane; can, cane; pin, pines tun, tunes rob, robe; pop, popes fir, 
fire; cur, cure; tub, tube. 


Ou is fometimes pronounced like o foft, as court; fometimes like 
o fhort, as cough; fometimes like u clofe, as could; or u open, as 
rough, tough; which ufe only can teach. 


Ou is frequently ufed in the laft fyllable cf words which in Latin end in or, and 
are made Engliih, as honour, labour, fuwcur, from boror, labor, favor. 

Some late innovators have rejeéted the u, without confidering that the laft fyle 
lable gives the found neither of or nor ur, but a found between them, if not com- 


pounded of both; befides that they are probably derived to us from the French 


Almoft all words which now terminate in confonants ended anciently in e, as ; 
nouns in eur, as bonneur, faveur, 


year, yeare; wildnefs, wildneffe; which e probably had the force of the French e 
feminine, and conitituted a fyllable wich its affociate confonant; for, in old edi- 
tions, words are fometimes divided thus, c/ea-re, fel-le, knowled-ge. This e was 
perhaps for a time vocal or filent in poetry, as convenience required 5 but it has U. 
been long wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it the filent e. ae long AA ife, confifion; or hort, as its, concit/ion. 

It coalefces with a, e, i, 0; but has rather in thefe combinations 
the force of the w, as quaff, queff, quit, quite, languifh; {ometimes in 
ui the z lofes its found, as in juice. It is fometimes mute before a, 
e, i, Y, as guard, guef, guife, buy. \ 


U is followed by ein virtue, but the e has no found. 
Ue is fometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the French, as pro- 
rogue, fynagogue, plague, vague, harangue. 


It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as glove, řve, 
Ive. 


It has fometimes in the end of words a found obfcure, and 
{carcely perceptible, as open, jJhapen, fhotten, thiflle, participle, 
lucre. 

This faintnefs of found is found when e ferarates a mute from a liquid, as in ror- 
ten 3 or follows a mute and liquid as in cattle. 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near; with j, as deign, receive; 
and with u or w, as new, flew. 

Ea founds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, clear, near. 

Ei is founded like e long, as feize, perceiving. 

Fu founds as z long and foft. 

E, a, n, arc combined in écauty and its derivatives, but have only 
the found of u. 

E may be faid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as agree, 
Sleeping. 

Eo is found in yeomen, where itis founded as e fhort; and in people, where it is 
pronounced like ec. 


‘E 

Y is a vowel, which, as Soe obferves of one of the Roman 
letters, we might want without inconvenience, but that we have 
it. . It fupplics the place of 7 in the end of words, as chy; before 
an j, as dying; and is commonly retained in derivative words 
where it was part of a diphthong in the primitive; as defroy, de- 
froyer 3 betray, betrayed, betrayer; pray, prayer; fay, fayer; day, 
days. 


Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly ufed wheres is now put, Oce 
Curs very frequently in all old books. 


I. 
J has a found, long, as fiue; and fhort, as fin. 


That is eminently obfervable in 7, which may be likewife remarked in other let- 
ters, that the fhort found is not the long found contraéted, but a found wholly dif- 
terent. , 


GENERAL RULES. 


A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before two confo- 
nants, is commonly fhort, as dpportunity. 

In monofyllables a fingle vowel before a fingle confonant is fhort, 
as flag, frog. 


Mary is pronounced as if it were wrote manny. 


The long found in monofyllables is always marked by the e 
final, as chin, thine. 

Tis often founded before r as a fhort u; as flirt, frf, fhirt. 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, /hield, which is 
founded as the double ee; except friend, which is founded as 
frënd. 


J is joined with eu in Jieu, and ew in view; which triphthongs are founded as the 
open u. 


- OF CONSONANTS. 
B. 


B has one unvaried found, fuch as it cbtains in other lan- 


guages. 
It is mute in debt, debtor, fubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, 


climb, comb, womb. 


O. 


O is long, as bone, obedient, corroding; or fhort; as block, knock, 
oblique, loll. 


Itis ufed before Z and 7, as black, brown. 


C. 


FN G FIIS R 
C. 


C has before e and i the found of /; as fincerely, centrick, century, 
circular, ciflern, city, ficetty; before a, o, and u, 1t founds like $, as 
calm, concavity, copper, incorporate, curiofity, concupifccnce. 

C might be omitted in the language without lofs, fince one of its founds might be 


fupplied by J, and the other by k, but thatit prelerves to the eye the etymology of 
words, as face fiom facies, captive from captiwus, 


Ch has a found which is analyzed into “fh, as church, chin, crutch, 
It is the fame found which the Italians give to the c fimple before 
i ande, as citta, cerro. 

Ch is founded like & in words derived from the Greek, -as chy- 
mifi, [cheme, choler. Arch is commonly founded aré before a vowel, 
as Archangel; and with the Englith found of ch before a confonant, 
as archbi/bop. 

me in fome French words not yct affimilated, founds like 
CDa. 

C. having nu determinate found, according to Englith orthography, never ends 
a ward; therefore we write flick, block, which were originally fiche, biocke, in 
fuch words. C is now mute. 

It is ufei before / andr, as clock, erofs, 


Jes as machine, 


D. 


Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent. 


It is ufed before r, as draw, drofs; and wy, as dwell, 


ies 


F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, is numbered 
by the grammarians among the femivowels; yet has this quality 
of a mute, that it is commodioufly founded before a liquid, as fa, 
Sy, freckle. It has an unvanable found, except that of is fome- 
times fpoken nearly as ov. 


G. 


G has two founds; one hard, asin gay, go, gun; the other foft, 
as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it ts always hard, ring, fnug, fong, frog. 

Before e and i the found is uncertain. 

G before e is foft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, 
geefe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words ending in g, as 

Ee jlronger, and generally before er at the end of words, as 
nger. 

G is mute before n, as gna/b, fign, foreign. 

G before ż is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantick, gibbet, gibe, 
giblets, Giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, gingle, to which may be 
added Egypt and gypfey. 

Gh, in the beginning of a word, has the found of the hard g, as 
Shofily; in the middle and fometimes at the end, it is quite filent, as 
though, rizht, fouzht, {poken tho’, rite, foute. 

It has often at the end the found of f, as laugh, whence laughter 
retains the fame found in the middle; cough, trough, fough, tough, 
enough, flough. 


lc is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation gh had 


the force of a confonant deeply guttu.al, which is ft! continued aiuong the 
Scatch 
G is ufed bcfore b, /, and r. 


EL 


Hi is a note of afpiration, and fhows that the following vowel 
mult be pronounced with a ftrong emiffion of breath, as bat, 
horfe. 

It {eldom begins any but the firft fyllable, in which it is always 
founded with a full breath, except in beir, herb, hoftler, honour, 
humble, honefl, humour, and their derivatives. 


It fometimes begins middle or final fyllables in words compounded, as b/ockkead ; 
or derived from the Latin, as comprebended. 


TON GU E. 
J. 


F confonant founds uniformly like the foft g, and is therefore 


a letter ufelefs, except in etymology, as ejaculation, jefler, jocund, 
Juice. 


K: 


K has the found of hard c, and is ufed before e and 7, where, 
according to Englith analogy, ¢ would be foft, as kept, king, fRirt, 
Steptich, for fo it inould be written, not /ceptich, becaufe fe is founded 
like f, as in feenc. 

Itis ufed before my as knell, knot, but totally lofes its found in modern pronunci- 
ation, 

K is never doubled; but cis ufed before it to fhorten the vowel 
by a double confonant, as cick, pickle. 


L. 


L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other languages. 


The cuftom is to double the / at the end of monofyllables, as kill, will, full. 
Thefe words were originally written kille, «ville, fulle; and when the e firt grew 
filent and was afterward omitted, the // was retained, to give force, according to 
the analcgy of our language, to the foregoing vowel. 


L is fometimes mute, asin calf, half, halves, calves, could, would, 


Joould, pfalm, talk, falaon, falcon. 


The Saxons, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpirated the/ at the 
beginning of words, as hlap, a loaf, or bread; hlapupd, a lord; but this pronun- 
ciation is now difufed. 


Le at the end of words ts pronounced like a weak e/, in which 
the e is almoft mute, as Zable, fhuttle. 


M. 


M has always the fame found, as murmur, monumental. 


N. 


N has always the fame found, as noble, manners. 
N is fomctimes mute after m, as damn, condemn, hymn. 


pi 


P has always the fame found, which the Welfh and Germans 
confound with 4. 

P is fometimes mute, as in p/a/m, and between m and £, as 
tempt. 

Ph is ufed for f in words derived from the Greek, as philofopher, 
philanthropy, Philip. 


Q: 

Q, as in other languages, is always followed by v, and has a 
found which our Saxon anceftors well exprefled by cp, cw, as qua- 
drant, queen, equeftrian, quilt, inquiry, quire, quotidian. Quiz never 
followed by u. 

Qu is fometimes founded, in words derived from the French, like 
k, as conquer, liquor, rifguc, cheguer. 


R. 


R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other tongues. 


The Saxons ufed often to put b before it, as before / at the beginning of 
words. 


Rb is ufed in words durived from the Greek, as wyrb, myrrbine, catarrbous, 
rbeumy rbcumatick, rlynze. 


_ Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin or French, 
is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, Jepulchre. 
S. i 
S has a hifling found, as fbilation, ffer. 


A fingle s feldom ends any word, except in the third perfon of verbs, ae 
loves, grows; and the plurals of nouns, as treesy bujbes, diftrefiis; the pronouns 
a 2 í this, 


A 


this, bis, ours, yours, us; the adverb ftus; and words derived from Latin, as rebus, 
Jfurplus: che clofe being always either in fe, as boufe, burfey or in fs, as gra/sy drefs, 
blifsy l5, anciently graffe, arefe. 

S fingle, at the end of words, has a groffer found, like that of 
Zy AS trees, eyes; except this, thus, us, rebus, furplus. 

It founds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before it, as intrufion 
and like /, if it follows a confonant, as converfion. 

It founds like z before e mute, as refufe, aud before y final, as 
rofy; and in thofe words bofom, defire, wifdom, prifon, prifoner, 
present, prefent, damfel, cafement. 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be founded before all confonants, ex- 
cept x and z, in which fis comprifed, x being only ks, and z a hard or 
grofs fj. This / is therefore termed by grammarians fue poteflaris litera; the 
reafon of which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneoully fuppofed to be, that in 
tome words it might be doubled at pleafure. Thus we find in feveral lan- 

ages: 
; eR is: featter, fdegno, fdrucciolo, ffavellare, opip€, [gombrare, fgranarc, fhake, 
Jlumber, fmelly jmpe, [paces fplendour, fring, /queczc, prew, fiep, frengtbh, flramen, 


Jripe, Jventura, froell. 


Sis mute in ile, iland, demefue, vifcount. 


lh 


7 has its cuftomary found, as take, temptation. 

Ti before a vowel has the found of f, as /alvation, except an / 
goes before, as gueflion; excepting likewife derivatives from words 
ending in ty, as mighty, mightier. 

Th has two founds; the one foft, as thus, whether; the other 
hard, as thing, think. The found is foft in thefe words, then, thence, 
and there, with their derivatives and compounds; and in that, thefe, 
thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this, thofe, them, though, thus, and in 
all words between two vowels, as father, whether; and between r 
and a vowel, as durthen. 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, faithful. 
Where it ts foftened at the end of a word, ane filent mut be add- 
ed, as breath, breathe; cloth, clothe. 


Ni. 


V has a found of near affinity to that of f, vain, vanity. 


From f, in the Ifandick alphabet, w is only diftinguifhed by a diacritical 
point. 


W. 


Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, fome 
grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a confonant; and not 
rather, as it is called, a double u, or ou, as water may be re- 
folved into ouater: but letters of the fame found are always rec- 
koned confonants in other alphabets: and it may be obferved, 
that w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficuliy of utter- 
ance, as frofly winter. 

Wh has a found accounted peculiar to the Englifh, which the 
Saxons better expreffed by hy, bw, as what, whence, whiting; in 
whore only, and fometimes in wholefame, wh is founded like a 
fimple 4. 


X. 
X begins no Englith word; it has the found of és, as axle, ex- 


sranegus. 


x. 


Y, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel; when it precedes 
either, a vowel or a diphthong, is a confonant, ye, young. It is 
thought by fome to be in all cafes a vowel. But it may be ob- 
ER of y as of w, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, as 


rofy youth. 


The chicf argument by which w and y appear to be always vowels is, that the 
founds which they are fuppofed to have, as confonants, cannot be uttered after a 
vowel, like that of all other confonants ; thus we fay, lu, uf; do, odd; but in 
wed, dewj the two foundgof w have no refemblance to cach other. 

> 


GRAMMAR OF 


T HIE 


Z. 


Z begins nọ word originally in Englifh; it has the found, as its 
name izard or f hard exprefles, of an futtered with a clofer com- 
preflion of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, froze. 


In orthceraphy I have fuppofed ortbeepy, or juf utterance of words, to be in- 
cluded ; orthography being only the art of exprefling certain founds by proper 
characters, 1 have therefore obferved in what words any of the letters are 
mute, 

Moft of the writers of Englifh grammar have given long tables of words pso- 
nounced otherwife than they are written, and icem not fulAciently to have 
confidered, that of Englith, as of all living tongues, there és a double pro- 
nunciation, one curfory and co'loquial, the other regular and folemn. The 
curfory pronunciation is always vague and uncertain, being made different in 
different mouths by negligence, unikilfulnefs, or affeQation. The folemn pro- 
nunciation, though by no means immutable and permanent, is yet always 
lefs remote from the orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. 
They have however generally formed their tables according to the curfory 
fpeech of thofe with whom they happened to converfe; and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have often 
eftablifthed the jargon of the loweit of the people as the model of fpeech. 

For pronunciation the bett general rule is, to conGder thole as the moft elegant 
fpeakers ‘sho deviate leaft from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and fettlement of 
our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed by chance, 
or according to the fancy of the earlieft writers in rude ages, was at firft very 
various and uncertain, and is yet fufficiently irregular, Of thefe reformers 
fome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the prcnunci- 
ation, without confidering that this is to meaiure by a thadow, to take that for 
a model or ftandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, lefs 
abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlike!ihood of fuccefs, have endeavoured to 
proportion the number of letters to that of founds, that every found may have 
its own character, and every character a fingle found. Such would be the 
orthography of a new language to be formed by a fynod of grammarians 
upon principles of fcience. But who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
their practice, and make all their old books ufelcfs? or what advantage would 
a new orthography procure equivalent to the confufton and perplexity of fuch 
an alteration? | 

Some of thefe fchemes I fhall however exhibit, which may be ufed according 
to the diverfities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firt who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, was Sir 
Thomas Smith, fecretary of itate to Queen Elizabeth, a man of real learning, 
and much practifed in grammatical difquifitions. Had he written the following 
lines according to his {cheme, thcy would have appeared thus s 


At length Erafmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the prieflhood and the thame, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous ages 
And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. 


At leng’ Erafmus, Sat gret ingurd nam, 
Ae glori of Se pretthud, and Se zam. 
Stemmd ðe wild torrent of a barb'ruus a7, 
And drov Sos holi Vandals off Se Riz. 


After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the celebrated 
mafter of St. Paul’s fchool in London; which I cannot reprefent exa@tly for 
want of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means of characters 
now in ufe, fo as to make it underftood, exhibiting two ftanzas of Spencer in the 
reformed orthography. 


Spenfer, book iii. Canto 5. 


Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed, 
With which her fovereign mercy thou dolt quite ? 
Thy life the faved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou doit ween with viliansus defpighty 
To blot her honour, and her heav'nly light. 
Die, rather die, than fo diftoyally 
Deem of high defert, or feem fo light. 
Fair death it is to fhun more fhame; then dies 
Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 
But if to love difloyalty it be, 
Shall J then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah! far be fuch reproach from me» 
What can I le(s do, than her love therefore, 
Sith I her due reward cannot reltore ? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve, 
Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 
Thy life the gave, thy life the doth deferve ; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her fervice {wervee 


Vnhankful wrs, foid hj, iz Sis Se mjd, 
Wih twis her fovarain merfi Sou duit qujt ? 
Dj ljf rj faved bj her grafius djd; 
But Sou duft wen wil) vilenus difpjt. 
Ta 


E'NG LMI SIH 


Tu blot her honor, and hir hebnlj list 
Dj, raðir dj, Ben fo difloial) ' 
Djm of her hib dezert, or fjm fo libt, — 
Fuir del) it iz tu pun mar pam; Sen dj. 
Dj, raBer dj, Ben ever lut dfloiluly. 

But if tu lub diflialr) it bj, 
Sal 1 Sen hit her Sat from deez dar 
Mj broubt? ah! far bj fus repro from mj. 
Wat kan | les du San her luv Serfar, 
Sib 1l her du reward kdnot reflosr ? 
Dj, raBer dj, and djig du her (rb, 
Djix her ferb, and livig her adwr. 
Dj ljf yj Iv, Bj Wt py dub dezerd 5 
Dj, cader dj, Sen ever from her ferbis Iwert 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
derftanding which might have qualified him for better employment. He feems 
to have been more fanguine than his predeceifors, for he printed his book ac- 
cording to his owa fcheme; which the following {pccimen will make eafily un- 


der toad. 


But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to come 
among them being troubled, it is better to (tand upon your guard, than to 
tru(t to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguard of your face, which they have 
molt mind unto, provide a purfchood, made of coarfe boultering, to be drawn 
and knit about your collar, which for more fatety is to he lined againft the 
eminent parts with woollen cloth. First cut a piece about an inch and a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from 
one ear to the other; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two fhort 
pieces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the cheeks, and then 
fet another piece about the breadth of a filling againft the top of the nofe. 
At other times, when they are not angered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to 
cover the eyes and parts about them, may ferve, though it be in the heat of the 


day. 


Bet penfoever you hav’ occafion to trubble Seir patienc’, or to coom among 
Sem becing trubled, it is better to ftand upon your gard, San to truft to Seir 
gentlenes. For &e faf’ gard of your fac’, pi> Sey hav’ molt mind’ unto, 
provid’ a purfehsod, mad’ of cocrfe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about 
your collar, pi> for mor’ faf'ty is to bee lined againft 8° eminent parts wit 
woollen clot. Firft cut a peec’ about an ind and a half broad, and half a yard 
long, to read round by če temples and four’head, from one ear to Se oder; 
pi> becing fowed in his plac’, join unto it two port pceeces of the fam breadr 
under Ze eys, for the balls of Ge cheeks, and then fet an oSer peec’ about Se 
breadt of a filling againft the top o Se nofe. At oder tim's, pen Sey ar’ 
not angered, a little piec’ half a quarter broad, to cover Se eys and parts about 
them, may ferve, owg it be in the heat of Se day. Butler om the Nature and 
Properties of Bees, 1634. 


In the time of Charfes I. there was a very prevalent inclination to change 
the orthography; as appears, among other books, in fuch editions of the 
works of Milton as weie publifhed by bimfelf. Of thefe reformers, every 
man had his own fcheme; but they agreed in one general defign of accommo- 
dating the letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting fuch as they thought fuper- 
fluous. Some of them would have written thefe lines thus s 


—— All the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Then this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


Bifhop Wilkins afterward, in his great work of the philofophical language, 
propofed without expecting to be followed, a regular orthography ; by which the 
Lord's prayer is to be written thus: 


Yer Fadher haitíh art in heven, halloed bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy 
vill bi dyn in erth as it is in heven, &c. 


We have fince had no general reformers; but fome ingenious men have 
endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing bonor and /abor for 
borcur and labour, red for read in the preter-tenfe, fais fur fuys, repete for repeat, 
explane for explain, or declame for declaim. Of thefe it may be faid, that as they 
have done no good, they have done little harm; both becaule they have innovated 
little, and becaufe few have followed them. 


The Englith language has properly no dialects; the ftyle of writers has no 
profeffled diverfity in the ufe of words, or of their flexions, and terminations, 
nor differs but by different degrees of fkill or care. The oral diétion is uniform 
in no {pacious country, but has lefs variation in England than in moft other 
mations of equal extent. The language of the northern counties retains many 
words now out of ufe, but which are commonly of the genuine Teutonick 
race, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now feems harih and rough, 
but was probably ufed by our anceftors. The northern fpeech is therefore not 
barbarous but obfolete. The fpeech in the weftern provinces feems to differ from 
the general diction rather by a depraved pronunciation, than by any real difference 
which letters would exprefs. 


TONGUE 


E Pay M OL O G Y: 
TYMOLOGY teaches the deduãion of one word from an- 


‘, other, and the various modifications by which the fenfe of 
the fame word is diverfified; as horfe, horfes; I love, I loved. 


Of th ARTICLE. 
The Englith have two articles, an ora, and the. 


AN, A. 


A has an indefinite fignification, and means one, with fome 
reference to more; as This is a good book, that is, one among the 
books that are good. He was killed by a fword, that is, fome fword. 
This is a better book for a man than a boy, that is, for one of thofe 
that are men than one of thofe that are boys. An army might enter 
without refiflance, that 1s any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fingular, we fpeak 
in the plural without an article: as, the/e are good books. 

] have made an the original article, becaufe it is only the Saxon an, or en, one, 


applied to a new ufe, as the German ein, and the French un; the » being cut off 
before a confonant in the fpeed of utterance. 


Grammarians of the laft age direct, that an fhould be ufed be- 
fore h; whence it appears that the Englifh anciently afpirated 
lefs. An is itill ufed before the filent 4, as, an herb, an honeft man: 
but otherwife a; as, 


A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a horfe. Shak/peare. 


An or a can only be joined with a fingular, the correfpondent 
plural is the noun without an article; as J want a pen, J want 
pens: or with the pronominal adjeCtive fome, as J want fome pens. 


Aare 
The has a particular and definite fignificatiom 


The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal taite 
Brought death into the world. Ailton. 


That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which we live. 
So, He giveth fodder for the cattle, and grecn herbs for the ufe of mang 
that is, for thofe beings that are cattle, and his ufe that is man. 


The is ufed in both numbers. 


I am as free as nature firft made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. Dryden- 


Many words are ufed without articles; as, 


1. Proper names, as Jobn, Akxander, Longinus, Ariflarchuty 
Jerufalem, Athens, Rome, London. Gop is wledasa proper name. 

2. Abftract names, as blackne/s, witchcraft, virtue, vice, beauty, 
uglinefs, lovey hat r ed, anger, good-nature, kindnefs. 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing is 
implied: This is not beer, but waters this is not braf, but feel. 


Of Nouns SuBSTANTIVES., 


The relations of Englifh nouns to words going before or 
following, are not expreiled by cafes, or changes of termination, 
but as in moft of the other European languages by prepofitions, 
unlefs we may be faid to have a genitive cale. 


Singular. 5 

Nom. Magifter, a Matter, the Matter. 
Gen. Magiftri, ofa Mafler, of the Mafter, or Makers, 

i th Matters. 
Dat. Magiltro, toa Mafter, to the Matter. 
Acc. Magiftrum, a Matter, zhe Mafter. 
Voc. Magitter, Maiter, O Matter. 
Abl Magiltro, from a Master, from the Malter. 


Plural. 


A GRAMM 


Plural. 
Nom. Magiftri, Matters, the Matters. 
Gen. Magiftrorum, of Mafters, of the Matters. 
Dat. Magittris, to Matters, fo the Mafters. 
Acc. Magittros, Matters, the Mafters. 
Voc. Magiftri, Mattcrs, O Mafters. 
Abl. Magiftris, from Matters, from the Makers. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus: 


Mafter, Gen. Matters. Plur. Matters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 


Thefe genitives are a ways writen with a mark ef el fion, mafter's, fcbolur’s. 
according to an opinion lung received, that the `s is a contraction of bis, as the 
Soldier's valour, for the foldier bis valour: but this cannot be the true original, 
hecaufe `s is put to female nouns, Woman's beauty, the Virgin's delicacy, Haughty 
Juno's unrelenting bate, and cclleétive nouns, as Women s paltions, the rabble's 
infolence, the multitudes folly: in all thefe cafes it is apparent that bis cannot be 
underftxod. We fay likewile, the fourdaticn’s flrength, the diamord’s luftre, the 
winter's feve tty; but in thefe cates Ais may be underflood, be and bis having for- 
merly been applied to neuter: in the place now furplird by it and i's. 

The learned and fazacious Wallis, to whom every Englifh grainmarian owes a 
tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adjedhve poffeffive ; | 
think with no more piopriety than he might have ap Wied the fam: to the genitive 
in eguitum decus, Trcj@ oris, or any other Latin genitivee Dr, Lowth, on the other 
part, fuppofes the poffe:hve p:oncuns mine and rbine to be genitive cales. 

This termination of the noun teems to conftitute a real genitive, indicating 
poffefion. It is derived to us fom thofe wh» d-clined pm 6, a fmith; Gen- 
pmiser, of a fmth; Plur. pmisep, or pmiBay, finiths, and fo in two other of 
their feven declenfions. 

lt is a further confirmation of this cpinion, that in the old poets both the geni- 
tive and plural were longer by a fyllable than the original word; Anisis tor knights, 
in Chaucer; /eavis for leaves, in Spenter. 


When a word ends in s, the genitive may be the fame with the nominative, as 
Venus Temple. 


The plural is formed by adding s, as sable, tables; fly, flies; 
Sifter, Yiflers; wood, woods; or es where s could not otherwife be 
founded, as after ch, s, fb, x, z; after c founded like s, and g 


like j; the mute e is vocal before s, as lance, lances; outrage, 
outrages. 


The formation of the plural and genitive firgular is the fame. 
A few words fill make the piural in m, as men, zuomen, cxen, fwine, and more 


anciently eyen, fhocn. This formation is that which genera'ly prevails in the Tue- 
tonick dialedts. 


Words that end in f commonly form their plural by ves, as loaf, 


loaves; calf, calves. 


Except a few, muff, muffs; cbicf, chiefs. So ko:f, roof, proof, relief, mifchief, 
puff, cuff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief. > mi 
Irregular plurals are ree: from tooth, lice from cule, mice from muufe, geefe from 


goof, feet from foor, dice trom die, pence from penry, brethren trom brother, chil- 
dren from child. 


Plurals ending in s have for the moft part no genitives; but we 


fay, Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againft the ladies 
hairs. Pope. 


Dr. Wallis chinks the Lerds* boufe may be faid for the beufe of Lords; but fuch 
phrafe: are not now in ufe; and furely an Englith ear rebels againit them. They 
would commonly produce a troublefome ambiguity, as rhe Lord's hule may be the 
buf of Lords, or rbe boule of a Lard. Betides that the ma k of elifion is improper, 
fcr in the Lords’ boufe nothing is cut «ff. 

Some Englifh fubftantives, like thofe of many other languages, change their 
term: ation as they expre(s different foxes, as pr nee, princes; aclor, aétre/s; lion, 
lionefs; bero, hercine. To the(e mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added arbitrefs, 
potefs: chauntrefs, duche/s, tigrefs, govern fs, tutrefs, peerefs, authorefs, truytrefs, 
ani perhaps otiers. Of the‘e variable terminations we have only a futhcienr 
number to make us feel our wait; for when we (ay of a woman that fhe is a 
philolopber, an aftroncmer, a builder, a weacer, a dancer, we perceive an impro 
priety in the termination which we cannot avoid; but we can fay that fhe is an 
arcditef?, a botanift, a fludent, becau'e thefe terminations have not annexed to them 
the noon of fex. In words which the neceffities of life are often requiring, the 
fex is d {tinguitheo not by different terminations but by different names, a, a bull, 


a cow; a borje, amare; equus, equa; acock, a ben; and fometimes by pronouns 
prefixed, as a he-goat, a fhe goar. 


Of A pay eit hiv ts. 
Adjectives in the Englih language are wholly indeclinable; 
having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and being added to 
fubft-ntives in all relations without any change; as a good woman, 


good women, of a good woman; a good mai, Sood men, of good 
men. 


AR OF 


TH E 


The Comparifon of Adjedtives. 


The comparative degree of adje¢tives is formed by adding er, 
the fuperlative by adding ef, tothe poiliive; as fair, fairer, faire; 
lovely, lovelier, lovelic/; fiweet, {weeter, fweete/?; low, lower, 
lowe/? ; high, higher, highe/. 

Some words are irregularly compared; as good, better, left; 
bad, worfe, cvorfl; little, lefs, leaf; near, nearer, next; much, 
more, mofi; many (or moe), more (for mocr), mafl (for mocf) s 
late, later, latef or lafl. 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding mof, as nether, 
nethermojl; outer, oulermog?; under, undermoft ; ub, upper upter- 
moft; fore, former, foremoft. 

Moft is fometimes added to a fubftantive, as topmoft, fouthmoft. 

Many adiectives do not admit of comparifon by terminations, 
and are only compared by more and mafl, as benevolent, more bencvo- 
lent, mof benevolent. 

All adjectives may be compared by mare and mofl, even when 
they have compuratives and fuperlatives regularly formed; as fair; 


fairer, or more fair; faireft, or moft fair. 


In adjectives that admit a regular comparifon, the comparat ve more is oftener 
ufed than the fuperlative m/l, as more fuir is oftener written tur fairer, than mof 


far for faircft. 


The comparifon of adjectives is very uncertain; and being much 
regulated by commodioutnefs of utterance, or agreeablencls of 
found, is not ealily reduced to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Pollyfyllables, or words of more than two fyllables, are feldom 
compared otherwile than by more aud mofi, as deplorable, more 
deplorable, mof deplorable. 

Diflyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in ome, 
as fulfome, toilfome; in ful, as careful, fplenful, dreadful; in 
ing, as trifling, charming; ìn ous, as porous; in lefs, as carelefs, 
harmle/s; in ed, as wretched; in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; 
in ent, as recent, fervent; ìn ain, as certains im ive, as miffrve 3 
in dy, as woody; in fP» as puffy ; in ky, as rocky, except lucky ; 
in my, as roomy; in ny, as /kinny; in py, as ropy, except happy s 
in ry, as hoary. 


Some comparatives and fuperlatives are yet found in good writers, formed with- 


out regard to the teregoing rules: but in a language fubieĉted fo little and fo lately 
to grammar, fuch anomalies muft frequently occur. 


So fbady is compared by Milton. 
She in /hadi-f? covert hid, 
Tun'd her nocturnal note. Paradite Loft. 
And virtuous, 
What fhe wills to fay or do, 


Seems wilet, virtuouje/, difcreetett, beft. Paradie Lofts 


So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. 

It is not fo decorous, in refpect of God, that he thould immediately do 
all the meaneft and rriflizgef things himtelf, without making ufe of any 
inferior or fubordinate minifter. Ray on the Creation. 

Famous, by Mitton. 

J Mhali b: nand among the fameufe/t 

Of women, fung at folemn feitivuls. 
Inventive, by Afcham. 

‘Thofe have the invertivef heads for all purpofes, and roundeft tongues in 

all matters. Ajcham's S. boclmafler. 
Mortal, by Bacon. 


The mortale? poifons practifed by the Wett Indians, have fome mix- 
ture of the blood, tat, or feh of man, Bacon. 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


Natural, by Wotton. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturale? confiderations 

that belong to this picce. Wotton s Ar bittGure. 
Wretched, by Fonfon. 

The zw echeder are the contemners of all heips; fuch as, prefuming on 
their own naturals, deride diligence, and muck at terms when they undere 
{tand not things. Ben Fonfon. 

Powerful, by M.lton. 

We have futtuin'd one day, in doubtful fizht, 
Wha: heav'n's great King hath fozu'rfulleft to tend 
Againit us fiom about his throne, Paradife Lof. 


The 
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The termination in ifb may be accounted in fome fort a degree of comparifon, by 
which the figrification is dig.inifhed below the pofitive, as black, blackijh, or tend 


Singular. Plural. 


ing to blecknefs: fale, faltife, or having a little tafte of falt: they therefore admit This Thefe 
Bao patito This termiration is {¢ldom added but to words exprelfing ferfible Bahi That Thofe 
qualities, nor often to words of above one fyllable, and is fearcely ufed in the folemn a cafes, Other Others 
or iub} me ftyle. Whether 


The plural orbers is not ufed but when itis referred to a fubMantive preceding, 


Of PRONOUNS. 
as I bave fem other Lorfes. L have not fent the fame borfes, but others. 


Pronouns, in the Engli language, are, Z, thou, he, with their 
plurals, we, ye, they; it, alo, which, what, whether, whofoever, 
what[sever, my, mune, Cur, ours, thy, thine, POUF, JOUrSy his, her, hers, 
their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the fumey fome. 


Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have a re- 
lative and pronominal ufc. Hereof, herein, hereby, hereafter, here- 
cvith, thereof, therein, thereby, thereupon, therewith, whereof, wherein, 
cubereby, whereupon, wherewith, which fignity, of this, in this, Xc. 
of that, in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. 

Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for and where 
for, for that, for which, are now reckoned conjunctions, and con- 
tinued in ufe. The relt feem to be pafling by degrees into neglect, 


The pronouns perfonal are irregularly inflected. 


Singular. - Plural. 
I We 


Nom. 


Accuf. and other) Me 


oblique cafes. § Us though proper, uleful, and analogous. They are referred both 
Nom. Thou Ve to fingufar and plural antecedents. 
Oblique. Thee You There are two more words ufed only in conjunction with pro- 


nouns, own and /e/f. 

Own is added to policfiives, both fingular and plural, as my own 
hand, our own houfe. It is emphatical, and implies a filent con- 
trariety or oppofition; as / live in my own houfe, that is, not in a 


hired houfe. This I did with my own hand, that is, without belp, or 


Yu is commonly ufed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the language of 
ceremony, where the fecond perfon plural is ufed tor the fecond perfon fingular, 
Yeu are my friend. 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom. He They ? : SP re not by proxy. 
í ; 4 fculines. Jap Ha 
Oblique. Him Them J ee ros added to poffeffives, as my/e//, yourfelves; and fome times 
ah Sh They ? A "y to perfonal pronouns, as bimfelf, itfelf, themfelves. It then, like 
Oblique. ie Them ĵ Applied to feminines. own, exprefles emphafis and oppofition, as Z did this myfelf, that is, 
; not another; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt ourfelves 
b Obligue a WIA: Applied to neuters or things. by vain rage. 
e € 


Himfelf, itfelf, rbemfelves, are fuppofed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, for 
bis felf, it’ jelf, their felves ; fo that feif is always a fubftantive This feems juftly 
oblerved, for we fay, He came bimfelf, Himfelf feall do this; where bimfelf cannot 
be an accufative. 


For # the practice of ancient writers was to ufe he, and for ts, 


The poffeffive pronouns, like other adjeClives, are without cafes 
or change of termination. 

The poffeffive of the firft perfon is my, mine, our, ours ; of the 
fecond, thy, thine, your, yours ; of the third, from he, his; from 
Ibe, her and hers; and in the plural their, theirs, for both fexes. 


Of the VERB. 


Englifh verbs are a€tive, as J Jove; or neuter, as J languifb. 
The neuters are formed like the actives. 


Ours, yours, hers, theirs, are ufed when the fubltantive preceding is feyarated 
by a verb, as Thefe are our bocks. Thefe bocks are ours. Your children excel ours 
in flature, but ours furpajs yours in learning. 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, notwithftanding their feeming plural termination, are 

4 applied equally to fingular and plural fubftantives, as This book is ours. Thefe books 
are ours 

Mire and thine weie formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiable lc dy ; which, 
though now difufed in profe, might be Rili properly continued in pcetry : they are 
ufed as ours and yours, and are refeired to a fubftantive preceding, as 4y houie is 
larger than mixe, but my garden is more fzacious than fhine. 


Moft verbs fignifying aicn may likewife fignify condition or habit, and become 
neuters, as I lowe, I am in love; J firike, Iam now ftriking. 


~ 

Verbs have only two tenfes inflected in their terminations, the 
prefent, and the fimple preterit ; the other tenfes are compounded 
of the auxiliary verbs have,SQal/, will, let, may, can, and the in- 
finite of the active or neuter verb. 

The paffive voice is formed by joining the participle preterit to 
the fub{tantive verb, as J am loved. 

Their and theirs are the pofleffives likewife of they, when they is 
the plural of , and are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, who, which, what, whether, whofoever, 


To have. Indicative Mood. 


hatfoever. i Prefent Tenfe. 
e sing. 7 have; thou haft; he hath or hass 
Sing. and Plur. Sing. and Plur. Plur. We havc; ye have; they have. l 
Nom. Who Nom. Which Has is a termination corrupted from ha*h, but now more frequently ufed both in 
Gen. Whofe Gen. Of which, or whofe verfe and profe. 


Other oblique cafes. Whom Other oblique cafes. © Which. 
bng 


Simple Preterit. 
Sing. Thad; thou had; he had; 
Plur. We had; ye had; they had. 


C ampound Preterit. 


W’bo is now ulcd in relation to perfons, and which in relation to things; 
they were anciertly confounded. At leait it was common to fay, the man 
though I remem.ber no example of the thing ebo. 

W bofe is rather the pcetical than regular genitive of which ; 


The fruit Sing. I have had; thou haft had; be has or hath had; 
Of that forbidden tree, zubofe mortal tafte Plur. We have had; ye have had; they have had. 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


Preterpluper fed. 
Sing. [had had; thou hadit haa; 4e had had; 
Plur. We had had; ye had had; they had had. 


p Future. 
Sing. I thall have; thou fhalt have; he fhall have; 
Plur. We fhall have; ye fhall have; ¢hey fhall haves 


Wi’ betber is only ufed in the nominative and accufative cafes; and has no plural, 
being applied only to one of the number, commonly to one of two, as Whether of 
thefe is left I kncrw not, Whether fhall I chocfe? It is now almoft obfolete. 


What, whether relative or interrogative, 1s without variation. 
Whofoever, whatfoever, being compounded of who or what, and 
foever, follow the rule of their primitives. 


7 Second 


A 


i Second Future. 
Sing. J will have; thou wilt have; he will have; 
Plur. We will have; ye will have; they will have. 


By reading thefe future tenfes, may be obferved the variations of fhall and 
will. 


Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Have, or have thou; let him have; 
Plur. Let us have; have, or have ye; let them have. 


Conjun&ive Mood. 


Prefent. 
Sing. I have; thou have; he have; 
Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 
| Preterit Simple, as in the Indicative. 


Preterit Compound. 
Sing. [have had; thou have had; he have had; 
Plur. We have had; ye have had; they have had. 


A Future. 
Sing. I fhall have; as in the Indicative. 


Second Future. 
Sing. I fhall have had; thou fhalt have had; he fhall have had; 
Plur. We Mall have had; ye fhall have had; they fhall have had. 


i Potential. 
The potential form of {peaking is expreffed by may, can, in the 
prefents and might, could, or fbould, in the preterit, joined with 
the infinitive mood of the verb. 


Prefent. 
Sing. I may have; thou mayft have; he may have; 
Plur. We may have; ye may have; they may have. 


‘ Preterit. 
Sing. T might have; thoy mightit have; be might have; 
Plur. We might have; ye might have; they might have. 


Prefent. 
Bing. I can have; thou canft have; he can have; 
Plurs We can have; ye can have; they can have. 


Preterit. 
Sing. I could have; thou couldft have; be could have; 
Plur. Hs could have; ye could have; they could have. 


In like manner /bould is united to the verb. 


There is likewife a double Preterit. 
Sing. I fhould have had; thou fhouldit have had; Ae fhould have 
had; 
Pilur. We fhould have had; ye fhould have had; they fhould have 
had. J 
In like manner we ufe, Z might have had; Z could have had, 
Esc- 
Infinitive Mood. 


Prefent. To have. Preterit. To have had. 
Participle prefeut. Waving. Participle preterit. Had. 
Verb Active. To Lowe. 
Indicative. Prefent. 


Sing. Ilove; thou love; Ae loveth, or loves; 
Plur, We loves ye love; they love. 


Preterit fimple. 
Sing. I loved; thou lovedft; he loved; 
Plur. We loved; ye loved; they loved. 


Preterperfe compound. have loved, Fc- 
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| Prefent. To be. 


| Tam loved, &c. 


THE 


Preterpluperfe@. I had loved, Fe. 
Future. I thall love, Ege. J will love, &e. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Love, or love thou; let him love; 
Plur. Let us love; love, or love ye; let them love. 


Conjun@tive. Prefent. 
Sing. I love; thou love; he love; 


Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 


Preterit fimple, asin the Indicative. 
Preterit compound, I have loved, €%c. 
Future. I fhall love, &e. 

Second Future. J hall have loved, €9'c. 


Potential. 
Prefent. I may or can love, Esc. 
Preterite I might, could, or fhould love, &'c. 
Double preterit. I might, could, or fhould have loved, vc. 


Infinitive. 
Preterit. To have loved. 
Participle paft. Loved. 


Prefent. 'To love. 
Participle prefent. Loving. 


The paffive is formed by the addition of the participle preterit 
to the different tenfes of the verb fo be, which muft therefore be 
here exhibited. 


Indicative. 
Siug. Lain; thou art; he is; 
Plur. Weare, or be; ye are, or be; they are, or be. 


Prefent. 


The plural beis now little in ufe. 


Preterit. 
Sing. [ was; thou waft, or wert; he was; 
Clur. We were; ye were; they were. 


Wert is properly of the fubjunétive mood, and ought not to be ufed in the indi- 
catives 


Preterit compound. I have been, &c. 
Preterpluperfed. I had been, Se. 
Future. I thall or will be, &c. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou; let him be; 
Plur. Let us be; be ye; let them be. 
Conjun@ive. Prefent. 
Sing. I be; thou heeft; he he; 
Plur. Webe; yebe; they be. 


Preterit. 
Sing. I were; thou wert; he were; 
Plur. We were; ye were; they were. 


Preterit compound, I have been, &e. 
Future. I íhall have been, &¥c. 


Potential. 
I may or can; would, could, or fhould be; could, would, or Mould 
have been, &e. 


Infinitive. 

Preterit. To have been. 
Participle prefent. Being. Participle preterit. Having been. 
Paffive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

Iwas loved, &%c. J have been loved, Ge. 


Conjun@ive Mood. 


If J were loved, &c. If J thall have been 


If J be loved, 7, 
loved, ETc. 
Potential 
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Potential Mood. 
I may or can be loved, Esc. Z might, could, or fhould be loved, 
Ec. Z might, could, or fhould have been loved, &c. 


Infinitive. 
Prefent. To be loved. Preterit. To have been loved. 


Participle. Loved. 


There is another form of Englifh verbs, in which the infinitive 
mood is joined to the verb do in its various inflections, which are 
therefore to be learned in this place. 


To Do. 
Prefent. 


Indicative. 


Sing. I do; thou doft; he doth; 
Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 


Preterit. 
Sing. T did; thou didfi; he did; 
Plur. We did; ye did; they did. 


Preterit, SSe. Ihave done, Se. 
Future. £ ballor will do, £9. 


{J had done, e. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou; let him do; 
Plur. Let us do; do ye; let them do. 
Conjun@tive. Prefent. 
Sing. I do; thou do; he do; 
Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 


The reft are as in the Indicative. 


Infinitive. To do; to have done. 


Participle prefent. Doing. Participle preterit. Done. 


Do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as Z do love, T did love; 
fimply for J love, or J loved; but this is confidered as a vicious 
mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically; as, 


I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


Shak fpeare. 


It is frequently joincd with a negative; as J like her, but I 
do not love her; I wifbed him fuccefs, but did not help him. This, 
by cuftom at leaft, appears more eafy than the other form of 
expreffing the fame fenfe by a negative adverb after the verb, / 
like her, but love ber not. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the fecond 
perfon, at leait in profe, without the word do; as Stop hin, 
do not hurt him; Praife beauty, but do not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in which it is 
ufed through all the perfons; as Do J live? Dott thou firike 
me? Do they rebel? Did I complain? Didtt thou love her? Did 
She dic? So likewile in negative interrogations; Do J not yet 
grieve? Did fhe not die? 

Do and did are thus ufed only for the prefent and fimple pre- 
terit. 


There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which, 
when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate them reuter 
poffives, as they are inficcted according to the paffive form by the 
help of the verb fubflantive zo Ze. ‘They anfwer nearly to the 
reciprocal verbs in French; as 

Í am rifen, furrexi, Latins Je me fuis levé, French. 

Í was walked out, exieram; Je m’étois promené. 


In like manner we commonly exprefs the prefent tenic; as, I am going, co. 
Tam grieving, dol. She is dying, ila moritur. The tempef is raging, ferit 
pecelia. 1 am purfuing an enemy, byfem infegusr. So the other tenfes, as, We 
seere cvalkizg, itupyarouey © gimaltiles, J buve bern waking, I bad been soalking, 
he Pall cx welt be walking, 


Vor. I. 
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There is ano:her manner of ufing the active participle, which gives it a paf- 
five fignification: as, The grammar is now printing, grammatica jam nune 
chartis imprimitur, The brafs is forging, æra excudunrur. This is, in my opi- 
nion, a vitious expreffion, probably corrupted from a phr.ife more pure, but now 
fomewhat obiulete: The bosk is a printing, Tte brafs is a forging ; a being properly 
at, and printing and forging verbal nouns fignifying ation, according to the ana- 
logy of chis language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers frequently con- 
founded, or rather the conjunétive is wholly negleéted, when fome convenience of 
verf fication docs not invite its revival. It is uled among the purer writers of for- 
mer times after if, though, ere, before, till or until, robetber, except, unleft, cubat- 
foever, whomfoever, and wards of wifhing ; ai, Dcubrlefs thou art our father, though 
‘tbhrabam be ignorant of us, and Ijrael acknowledge us not. 


Of Irrecutar VERBS. 


The Englith verbs were divided by Ben Jonfon into four con- 
jugations, without any reafon arifing from the nature of the lan- 
guage, which has properly but one conjugation, fuch as has been 
exemplifed; from which all deviations are to be confidered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs, 
and the verbs derived from them, very frequent; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, follow 
the regular form. 


Our verbs are obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the formation of the 
preterit, and its participle. Indeed, in the fcantinefs of our conjugations, there 
is fcarcely any other plece for irregularity. 


The firft irregularity is a flight deviation from the regular 
form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraCtion: the laft fylla- 
ble ed is often joined with the former by fuppreffion of e; as lov’d 
for loved; after c, ch, fh, f, k, x, and after the confonants f, th. 
when more ftrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n, r, if 
preceded by a fhort vowel, ż is ufed in pronunciation, but very 
feldom in writing, rather than d; as plac’t, Jnatch’t, f/h’t, wak’t, 
dwelt, fmelt; for plad, fnatch’d, fifh’d, wak?d, dwed, [mel d; 
or placed, fnatched, fifhed, waked, dwelled, fmelled, 

Thofe words which terminate in / or X, or f, make their pre- 
terit in f, even in folemn language; as crept, fel, dwelt; 
fae after x, ed is changed into £, as vext: this is not con- 

ant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a fhort one; thus, kept, 
Slept, wept, crept, fwept; from the verbs, to keep, to fleep, to weeps 
to creep, to fweep. 

Where d or ¢ go before, the additional letter d or ¢, in this 
contracted form, coalefce into one letter with the radical d or te 
if ¢ were the radical, they coalefce into 7; but if d were the ra- 
dical, then into d or ¢, as the one or the other letter may be 
more eafily pronounced: as read, led, fpread, bcd, fhred, bid, hid, 
chid, fed, bled, bred, Jped, flrid, flid, rid; from the verbs to read, 
to lead, to fpread, to fhed, to fhread, to bid, to hidz, to chide, to 


but feed, to blecd, to breed, to fpeed, to frride, to fide, to ride. And 


thus ca/?, hurt, cof, burfl, eat, beat, fweet, fit, quit, fmit, writ, 
bit, bit, met, foot; from the verbs to caf, to hurt, to cofl, to 
burfi, to eat, to beat, to fweat, to fit, to guit, to finite, to writes 
to bite, to hit, to meet, to foot. «And in like manner, kns, fent, 
rent, girt; from the verbs to nd, to fend, to rend, to gird, 

The participle preterit or paffive is often formed in en, in- 
flead of ed; as been, taker, given, flain, known; from the verbs to 
be, to take, to give, to flay, to kuoso, 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only eriffen 
bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, JSbotten, chofen, Prope but 
likewife writ, bit, cat, beat, hid, chid, Shot, chofe, broke, A pro. 
mifcuoufy ufed in the participle, from the verbs to aviite, to bite, 
to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to fhoct, to choofe, to break and 
many fuch like. x 

In the fame manner fown, fhewn, heen, mown, loaden, liadea, 
as well as fow’d, frew'd, bew'd, mew'd, loaded, LAP irony vite 
verbs to fow, to fhew, to hew, to mow, to load, or lade. 

Concerning thefe double participles it is dificult to five any 
rule; but he fhall {eldom err who remembers, that when a verb 
has a participle diltinét fram its preterit, as qrite, werole, qurit- 
ten, taat dydinct a is more proper and elegant, as The 

l ‘ leok 
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book is written, is better than The book is wrote. Wrote however, 
may be nfed in poetry; at leat if we allow any authority to 
poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think themfelves perhaps 
entitled to trample on grammarians, 


There are other anomalies in the preterit. 

I. Win, Spin, begin, fwim, flrike, fick, fing, Sting, fling, ring, 
wring, pring, fwing, drink, fink, Joriuk, flink, come, run, find, 
bind, grind, wind, both in the preterit imperfect and parti- 
ciple paffive, give won, Spun, legun, frum, Siruck, fuck, fung, 
Siung, flung, rung, wruas, Sprung, fwung, drunk, funk, Sorunk, flunk, 
come, run, found, bound, ground, weunt. And molt of them are 
alfo formed in the preterit by a, as legan, rang, fang, fprang, 
drank, came, ran, and fome others; but mott of theie are now 
oblolete. Some in the participle paffive likewife take cn, as 
ever U 7a 
Jiricken, flruchken, drunken, bounden. 


27 Fights, teach, reach, feck, befee-h, catch, buv, Iring, think, 
work, make fought, taught, ranght, fought, befoucht, caught, bonght, 
brought, thought, wrought. w. $ 

But a great many of thef2 retain likewife th 
teached, reached, befeeched, catched, worked. 


3. Take, fhake, forfake, wake, awake, Jand, break, fpeak, 
bear, fhear, fwear, tear, wear, weave, cleave, flrive, thrive, drive, 
Shine, rife, arife, fmite, wriie, bide, abide, ride, choofe, chiufe, 
tread, get, beget, forget, feethe, make in both preterit and participle 
took, fhook, forfook, woke, awoke, food, broke, fpoke, bore, Shore, 

wore, tore, wore, wove, clove, firove, throve, drove, Jhone, rofe, 
arofe, fmote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, chofe, trade, got, begot, for- 
got, fod. But we fay likewile, thrive, rife, fmit, writ, abid, 
vid. In the preterit fome are likewile formed by a, as brake, 
Spake, bare, fhare, fware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, 
and perhaps fome others, but more rarely. In the participle 
paflive many of them are formed by en, as taken, flaken, forfaken, 
broken, fpoken, born, Jborn, fworn, torn, worn, avoven, cloven, 
thriven, driven, rifen, fritten, ridden, chofen, trodden, gotten, be- 
gotten, forgotten, fodden. And many do likewife retain the ana- 
logy in both, as waked, awaked, Sheared, weaved, leaved, abided, 


feetbed. 


e regular form, as 


4. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterit gave, bade, fate; in the 
participle paflive, given, bidden, filten; but in both did. 


5- Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, fy, 
Slay, fee, ly, make their preterit drew, knew, grew, threw, 
blew, crew, flew, flew, faw, lay; their pariiciples paffive by 2, 
drawn, known, grown, thrown, blown, flown, flain, feen, lien, 


lain. Yet from Jiee is made fied; trom go, went, from the old 
wend, tne participle is gone. 


Of DeErivATION. 


That the Englifh language may be more eafily underftood, it is necefTary to 
inquire how its derivative words are deduced frum their primitives, and how the 
priin:tives are borrowed from other languages. In this inquiry J fhall tometimes 


copy Dr. Wallis, and fometimes endeavour ty fupply hs detects, and ređlify his 
€rrours. 


Nouns are derived from verbs. 
The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is com- 
monly either the prefent of the verb; as to love, Jove; to fri ht, 


a fright; to fight, a fight; or the preterit of the verb, as, to itrike, 
I itrick or ftrook, a frroke. 


The aétion is the fame with the 
jrighting, fighting, flriking. 

The agent, or perfon aéting, is denoted by the fyllabe er added 
to the verb, as lover, frighter, flriker. 

Subltantives, adjectives, and fometimes other parts of {fpeech, 
are changed into verbs: in which cafe the vowel is often lengthened, 
or the confonant foftened; as a houfe, fo houfe; brafs, to braze; 
glafs, to glaze; grafs, to graze; price, to prize; breath, to breathe; 


a fith, to fib; oil, to cil; further, to further ; forward, to forward; 
hinder, tu binder. 


participle prefent, as /oving, 


Sometimes the termination en is added, efpecially to ad- 
jectives; as hafke, to haffen; length, to lengthens ilrength, to 
14 
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firengthens fhort, to fhartens falt, to faflens white, to evhitens 
black, zo blacken; hard, 49 harden; loft, to foften. 

From fubftantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination y; as a loufe, loufy; wealth, wealthy ; health, 
healthy; might, mighty; worth, worthy; wit, witty; luft, lufy s 
water, eatery; earth, earthy; wood, a wood, woody; air, airy 
a heart, bearty; a hand, bandy. 

From fubitantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination fu/, denoting abundance; as joy, joyful; fruit, 
fruitful; youth, youthful; cave, careful; ufe, ufeful; delight, 
delightful; plenty, plentiful; help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoit the fame fenfe, but with fome kind of 
diminution thereof, the germination forne is added, denoting fome- 
thing, ov in fome degrees as delight, delightfome; game, gamefome; 
irk, irk/ome; burden, burdenfone; trouble, troubicfome; light, 
lightfome ; hand, handjome; alone, loncfome; toi, toilfome. 

On the contrary, the termination /e/s added to fubftantives, 
makes adjectives fignifying want; as worthle/s, awitle/s, heartlefs, 
joylfs, careie/s, helplefs. Thus comfort, comfortle/s; fap, Jap- 
lefs. 

* Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the particle 
un prefixed to many adjectives, or ia before words derived from 
the Latin; as pleafant, wnpleafant; wile, unwife; profitable, un- 
profitable; patient, impatient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, 
unufeful, and many more. 


The original Englifh privative is wz; but as we often borrow from the Latins 
or its deicendants, words already fignifying privation, as inefficacious, impious, in- 
dijcicet, the infeparable partic!es um and in fave fallen into contufion, from which 
it is not eafy to difentangle them. 


Ua is prefixed to all words originally Englifh; as untrue, untruth, untaught, 
unbandfame, 


Un is piefixed to all participles made privitive adjectives, as unfeeling, unaffifting, 
unaided, undelighted, unenceared. 


Un ought never to be prefixed to a part ciple prefent, to mark a forbearance of 
ation, as unfigbing ; but a privation of habit, as unpitying. bla | 

Lin is prefixed to molt fub(tantives which have an Englifh termination, as unfer- 
tiiencfs, unperfeAncfs, which, if they have borrowed terminations, take a or im, a9 
infertility, imperfection ; uncivil, incivility 5 unuctive, inaétivity. od 

In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded, it is ufual 
to retain the particle prefixed, as indecent, inclegant, impioper; but if we borrow 


the adjective, and add the privative particle, we commonly prefix un, as unpolite, 
ungullante 


The prepofitive particles dis and mis, derived from the des 
and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame as un; yet dis 
‘rather imports contrariety tlian privation, fince it anfwers to 
'the Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates fome errour, and for 
the molt part may be rendered by the Latin words male or per- 
peram, To like, to diflike; honour, difhonour ; to honour, to 
grace, to difhcnour, to difgrace; to deign, to difdeign; chance, 
hap, wmifchance, mifhap; to take, to miflake; deed, mifdeed ; 
to ufe, to mijufe; to employ, to muifemploy; to apply, to mif- 

ly. 

PN ords derived from Latin written with de or dis retain the 
fame fignification; as diflinguifh, diltinguo; detraé, detraho; 
defame, defamo; detain, detineo. , 

The termination /y added to fubftantives, ard fometimes to 
adjectives, forms adjeCtives that import fome kind of fimilitude 
or agreement, being formed by contraCiion of lick or like. 

A giant, giantly, gianthke; carth, earthly; heaven, heavenly; 
world, worldly; God, godly; good, goodly. 

The fame termination /y added to adje&tives, forms adverbs 
of like fignification; as beautiful, deautifullys; fweet, fweetly; 
that is, in a beautiful manner; with fome degree of Jweetuefs. 

The termination i/b added to adjectives, imports diminutions 
and added to fubitantives, imports fimilitude or tendency to a 
character; as green, grecni/o; white, whili/b; foft, foftifb; a 
thief, thievifb; a wolf, wolwifh; a child, childish. 

We have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, though not 
frequent; as a hill, a hillock; a cock, a cockrel; a pike, a 
pickrel; this is a French termination: a goofe, a gofling; this 
is a German termination: a lamb, a damlkin; a chick, a chickens 
a man, a manikin, a pipe, a pipkins and thus Jalkin, whence the 
patronimick, Hawkins; Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. 7 
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Yet Nill there is another form of diminution among the Englifh, by leffening 
the found itfcif, efpecially of vowels; as there is a form of augmenting them 
by enlsrging, or even lengthening it; and that fometimes not fo much by 
change of the letters, as of their pronunciation ; as Jup, fify foor, fep, fippet, 
where, belide the cxtenuation of the vowel, there is added the French termination 
ef 5 top, ips pit, [pout ; babe, baly ; bechy, Bawacg ; great pronounced long, efpe- 
cially if with a Rtronger found, grea-t 3 little pronounced long, lee-tle; ting, tang, 
tong, imports a fucceflion of imiller and then greater founds; and fo in jingle, 
jarge, urgle, tangle, and many ot!:er made words. 

Auch however of this 1s arbitray and fanciful, d-pendirg ubolly on oral utterance, 
ard therefore fearcely worthy the notice of Wallis. 


Of concrete adjectives are made abftraG fubftantives, by add- 
ing the termination nefs, and a few in boed or bead, noting 
character or qualities; as white, avbitene/s; hard, haranefs ; 
great, greatnefs; fhilful, frilfulnefs, unfeilfulnefs ; godhead, man- 
hond, maidenhead, aidocvhoot, fnighthood, priefhood, likelthood, 
falfebood. 

There are other abftraéts, partly derived from adjectives, and 
partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the ter- 
mination ¢4, a fmall change being fometimes made; as long, 
length; ‘trong, firength; broad, breadih; wide, width; deep, 
depth; true, truth; warm, warmth; dear, dearth; flow, flowth; 
merry, mirth; heal, health; well, weal, wealth; dry, droughth; 
young, youth; and fo moon, month. 

Like thefe are fome words derived from verbs; die, death; 
till, t/h; prow, growth; mow, later moawth, after mow’ th; 
commonly fpoken and written later math, after math;  fteal, 
Salih; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and probably earth from to 
ear or plow; fly, flight; weigh, weight; fray, fright; to draw, 
draught. 


Thicfe fhould rather be written ffiz btb, frighth, only that cuftom will not fuffer 
b to be twice repeated. 

The fame loim retain fairh, ffigkt, coreathe, avrath, broth, froth, breath, 
Jooth, worth, light, wight, and the like, whofe primitives are either entirely obfo 
lete, or fel?om occur. Perhaps th y are deivec from fey or foy, Jory, tury, wreak, 
brew, mow, fy, bray, jy, work. 


Some ending in /ip, imply an office, employment, or condi. 
tion; as hing /hip, wardfpbip, guardianflip, partierfip, flewardfhip, 
headfbip, lordjhip. 


Thus seohip, that is, evorth/big ; whence warfbipful, and to wwor/bip. 


Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do efpecially denote 
dominion, at leaft itate or condition; as kingdom, dukedom, earl- 
dom, princedom, popedom, chrifiendom, freedom, wifdom, whoredom, 
bifhoprick, bailiwick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of the 
fame import with us as among them, fcarcely ever occurring, 
except in words derived from the French, as commandment, 
ufage. + 

There are in Englifh often long trains of words allied by their meaning and deri- 
vation; as fo beut, a bat, batoon, a battle, a beetli, a battledosr, to batter, batter, 
a kind of glutinous compofic on tor fond, made by bea‘ing Gifterent oodies into one 
mafs. All thefe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived from the Latin 
batuo. Thus take, touch, tickle, tack, tackle; all imply a lucal conjunction, from 
the Latin rango, tetigi, taftum. 

From two are formed tavain, trvice, teventy, twelve, trvins, twine, wif, twirl, 
twig, tavitch, twinge, between, berwixt, twuil:ght, tavibil. 


The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more fub- 
elety than foiidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every language be enlarged wich- 
out end. 


Sn ufualiy imp'y the zof, and what relares to it, From the Latin rafus are 
derived the French nez and the Englith nofe; and n: fje, a promontory, as prejeGing 
like a nofe. But as if from the confonants ns taken from rafus, and tiantpofed, 
that they mèy the better correfpund, fr denoie rajus; and thence are uerived many 
words that relate to the nofe, as fncut, jnecze, fnorcy Juort, jncer, jnickery frot, 
frevil, frite, Jauff, fuuffle, |nafflcy inarley inudge. À 

There is another Jn, which may perhaps be derived fron the Latin finuo, as 
frake, freek, fnail, Jnare; fo likewife fnap, and fratch, fait, ‘rube 

B! imply a buf; as bow, bef, to blift, to blight, and, metapicrically, to blaft 
one’s reputation; b/eat, b'eak, a bicak place, to look bleak or weatherbeaten, /leat, 
bloy, bleach, blufler, blurt, blifter, hlub, bladder, blib, Lider, biabber-lip't, 
Llubber ckeek’t, bloted, blote. herrings, blaft, biaze, to blow, that is, bisfor, bloom: ; 
and perhaps blood and hlufa. 

lu the native words ct our tongue is t te found a great agreement between the 
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letters and the things fignified ; and thercfore the founds of letters {mall r, fharper, 
louder, clofer, fufter, {tronger, clearer, more obicure, and moe Asiculous, du very 
often intimate the like effects in the things fiyniticd. 

Thus words that begin with fr intimate the force and eff of the thing fignified, 
as if probably derived trom çeónupi, or Prenuus; as flrong, flrer.grh, flrew, firile, 
frreake, fircke, firipe, flrive, firife, firuggl, flrout, firut, flretch, fhait, Jiii 
freigh’, that is, narrow, diffrain, fiefs, d fires, firings flrapy fircam, fircamer, 
frand, fiip, firay, firugele, firarge, Jiride, fractie. 

St in like manner imply Itiength, but in a le's degree, fo much only as is 
fufficient to preferve what has been already communicated, rather than acquire 
any new degree; as if «ct were derived from the Latin fts: for cxample, fard, flay, 
that is, to r main, or to prop; Sefa flay, that is, te oppofe; fop, to fuf, 
fifle, to flay, that is, to flop; a fray, that iz, an obfacle 5 fliet, fur, flutter, 
frummer, flagger, flickle, fick, fiare, a fha p pale, and any thing depafited 
at play; frock, flem, fling, to fling, flink, firch, fud, fiarcbicr, fiul, flubble, 
to fub up, fiump, whence fumble, fiulk, t fale, fieps to flar:p with the feet, 
whence ro famp, that is, to make an impreflion and a tamp; few, to flow, 
to befluw, ficward or floward, ftcad, ficacy, fledfoP, fiable, a flabie, a flall, to 
fall, fool, fiall, flill, flail, flallage, frail; flag, frill adj. and fiill adv. flale, flour, 
Purdi, freed, float, ftaliion, fff, flurk-deady 6 fiarve with hunger or coid; 
hore, flecl, fern, flanch, to flanch blood, to fiare, fips fleeple, flair, flandard, 
a tated meafure, ffately. In all thele, and perhaps fome others, fÈ denote fome- 
thing fiim and fixed, 

Thr imply a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thrift, throvz, throby 
through, threat, threaten, thrall, throavs. 

Wr im:ly fome fort of obliquity or diftortion, as cury, to wreathe, wreef, 
twrifile, wring, surong, curinch, wrench, sorargle, wiinkley wrath, wreak, 
wrack, wretch, wrifty wrap. 

Siu imply a “lent agitation, or a fufter kind of lateral motion; as frvay, fwog, 
to fvay, fevaggery foverve, faveat, faveepy frvill, swim, fring, fwift, feet, 
Jwiteh, fwinge. 

Nor ‘ there much difference of fm in finooth, Jmug, mile, fmirk, fmite, whieh 
fignifies the fame as to ffrikey but is a folter word; final, finell, frack, (mother, 
fart, a fmart biow properly fignifies fuch a kind of {trcke as with an originally 
filent motion, implied in fm, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly 
ended, as is fhewn byr. 

CI denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, clinb, 
clamber, clammy, clafp, to clalp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, ‘ele, to clofey a clody 
a clot, as a ciot of blood, cloutcd cream, a clutter, a cluffer. 

Sp imply a kind of diffipation or expanfioa, efpecially a quick one, particu- 
larly if there be an 7, as if it were trom fgargo, or feparo: for example, jpread, 
Jering, Jerig, fprout, fprinkle, fplis, Apiister, fruil, pity fputter, Jpaiter. 

/ denote a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obfervable motion; as in fline, flitey 
Slip, Supper, ys peigkt, fit, flow, flack, Slight, fing, flap. 

And fo likewile a/b, in cra/h, rafb, gaf, fiaf, clafo, lafb, fah, plah, traps 
ind cate {rmething ating more nimbly and fhaiply, But 2/A, in crufh, rufy 
gufo, fiufo, bluf, brifh, hufo, pufa, implies fomething as acting more cbtufeiy 
and dully. Yet in both there is indicated a {wift and fudden motion, not in- 
ftantaneous, but gradual, by the cortinued found Shep 

Thus in fing, fling, dirg, fwing, dirg, Jing, wrrg, fling, the tingling of 

the termination mg, and the fharpneis of the vowel i, imply the continuation of 
a very flender motion or tremor, at length indeed vaniihing, but not fuddenly in- 
terrupted Butin tink, wink, fink, clink, chink, think, that end in a mute con- 
fonant, there is alfo indicated a fudden ending. 
_ If there be an /, asin jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, {prinkle, tvinkle, there is 
Implied a frequency, or iteration of {mall aéts. And the fame frequency of acts, 
but lefs fubsile by reafon of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, 
fpangle, mangle, wrangle, brangle, dangle; as alfo in mumble, grumbie, jumble, 
tumble, fumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. But at the fame time the clofe u im- 
plies fomething obfcure or obtunded; and a congeries of confonants m4/, denotes 
a contufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, fcamble, ferambie, wa:nble, 
amble; but in thefe theie is fomething acute. 

In mmble, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity. In fparkle, fp denotes 
diflipation, ar an acute crackling, & a fudden interruption, / a trequent itcration ; 
and in like manner in fprinkle, unk fs in may imply the fubtility of the diflipated 
guttules. Thick and thin ditker, in that the turmer ends with an obtufe confunant, 
ard the latter with an acute. 

In lke manner, in foucek, fqueak, Squcal, Sgzall, braul, woraul, yaul, frau, 
Jereek, fhrieky forill, fharp, forivel, curinkie, crack, crafo, clafh, gnaf, plob, 
crufb, huh, bif, file, whip, Jolt, jarr, buil, curl, whirl, bus, bufile, Ipiniie, 
deuindic, twine, tzviji, and in many more, we may cblerve the agreement of fuca 
fori of founds with the things fignified: and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce 
any language which 1 know can be compiicd with cues. So that one monofyllabl 
| word, of which kind are alms all ours, empharicaliy expretfes what in other 
| anguages can fearce be explained but by compounds, or decompounds, or fome- 
times a tedious circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the 
greatelt part of them are communicated by the intervention of 
the French; as grace, face, elegant, elegance, refemble. 

Some verbs which feem borrowed from the Latin, are formed 
from the prefent tenfe, and fome from the fupines. 

From the prefent are formed fpend, expend, expendo; conduce, 
jconduco; dypife, defpicio; approve, approbo; conceive, cone 

ines 


h2 Trom 


A 


From the fupines, /upshcate, fupplicos demon/frate, demonttro ; 
difpofe, difpono; expatiate, expatior; /uppre/s, {upprimo; exempt, 


éeximo. 


Nothing is more apparent than that Wallis goes too far in queft of originals. 
Many of thofe which feem fele€ted as immediate defcendants from the Latin, are 
apparently French, as conceive, approve, eX ofey exempt. 


Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we 
have transferred into our language; as garden, garter, buckler, to 
advance, to cry, to plead, from the Trench, jardin, jartier, bouclier, 
avancer, crier, plaider; though indeed, even of thefe, part is of 
Latin original. 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is doubt- 
ful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins 
from the Teutons, or both had them from fome common original; as wine, 
vinum; wind, ventus; went, veni; way, via; wall, vallum; wallow, volvo; 
susol, vellus; zuill, volo; werm, vermis; worth, virtus; qvafp, velpa; day, 
dies; draw, traho 5, fame, domo, dauw ; yokes jugum, Cevyes5 Ou’, Upper, 
fuper, nee; am, lum, tiger; break, frango; fly, volo; low, flo. 1 make no 
doubt but the !eutonick is more ancient than the Latin; and it is no lefs 
certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great rumber of words, not only 
from the Greek, elpecially the AFolick, but from other neighbouring languages, 
as the Ofcan and others, which have long become obfolete, received not a few 
from the Teutonick, It is certain, that the Englifh, German, and other Teu- 
tonick languages, retained fome derived from the Greek, which the Latin has 
not; asax, achs, mi’, ford, pfurd, daughter, tocbtcr, mickle, mingle, moor, 
fear, grave, graff, to grave, to ferupe, whole, trom oft ny meta, arrO20:, Suyatne, 
HEYGRC Cy peryriw, pany Eneicy yraupay Aos. Since they received thefe immedi- 
ately from the Greeks, without th: intervention of the Latin language, why may 
not other words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they be 
likewife found among the Latins? 


Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, however 
long, into monofyllables; and not only cut off the formative 
terminations, hut cropped the firfl fyllable, efpecially in words 
beginning with a vowel; and rejected not only vowels in the 
middle, but likewife confonants of a weaker found, retaining the 
ftronger, which feem the bones of words, or changing them for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might become 
the fofter; but efpecially tranfpofing their order, that they might 
the more readily be pronounced without the intermediate vowels. 
For example in expendo, /pend; exemplum, Jample; excipio, 
feape; extraneus, firange; extractum, firetch’d; excrucio, to 
Jerews exfcorio, ta fcour; excorio, to fcourge; excortico, to 
feratch; and others beginning with ex: as alfo, emendo, to mend; 
epifcopus, ¢ijbop; in Danith, lijp; epitola, epifile; hofpitale, 
Jpitle; Hifpania, Spain; hiftoria, flory. 


Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently miftaken. 


The following are fomewhat harder, Alexandr, Sander; Elifabetha, Betty; 
apis, bee; aper, bsr; p palling into 4, as in bifbop; and by cutting off a from 
the beginning, which is reftored in the middle: but for the old bar or bare, 
we now fay bocr; as for lang, long; for bain, bane; for fare, flone; aprugna, 
trazon, p being changed into 4, and a tranfpofed, as in aper, and g changed 
into w, asin pignus, fawn; lege, law; arcane, fox; cutting off the begin- 
ning, and changing p into f, as in pellis, a fell; pullus, a foal; pater, father; 
pavor, fear; polio, file; pleo, impleo, fil’, full; pilcis, Sip} and tranfpofing o 
into the middle, which was taken from the beginning; apex, a piece; peak, 
pike; zophorus, freez-; multum, flum; defenfio, fence; difpenfator, Jpencer; 
afculto, efcouter, Fr. fcout; exfcalpo, fcrape, reftoring / inítead of r, and hence 
ferap, ferablle, ferawl; exculpoy fcoop ; exterritus, flart 3 extonitus, attonitus, 
fiomzd;, ftomachus, murw; offendo, fined; obftipo, flop; audere, dare; cavere, 
ware; whence a-qware, be-ware, wary, warn, warning, for the Latin v con- 
fonant formerly founded like our zv, and the modern found of the v confonant 
was formerly that of the letter f, that is, the Æolick digamma, which had the 
found of ẹ, and the modern found of the letter f was that of the Greek por pb: 
ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, fore, and hence forry, forrow, forrcauful ; ingenium, engine, 
ging fcalenus, ‘eanirg, unlefs you would rather derive it from anw, whence in- 
clino; infurdibulum, funnel; gagates, jett; projectum, to jett forth, a jetty; 
escullus, a ecl. 

There are fynccpes fomewhat harder; from tempore, time; from nomne, 
name; domina, damz; as the French beme, femme, nom, from homine, femina, 
nomine. Thus pagina, page; werigicvy for; xumzAda, cup; cantharus, can; 
tentonum, fent; piecor, pray; prda, prey; {pecio, {peculor, Spy 3 plico, ply; 
implico, imply; replico, reply, complico, comply; fedes epifcopalis, jee. i 

A vowel is alfo cut off in the middle, that the number of the 
may be leCened; as amita, aunt; fpicitus, Spright; debitum, de 
@iubt ; comes, comitis, count; clericus, clerk ; 
to acquit; fepato, to pare, stabilis, ftuble; 


fyllabies 
quieius, Qui’, guite; acquietoy 
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lace, place; rabula, rail; raw, auraul, braw’, rable, brable; quefitlo, 
ues. 

: a alfo a confonant, or at leat one of a fofter found, or even a who'e fyl- 
lable; rotundus, round; fragilis, frail; fecurus, fure; regula, rule; tegula, 
tile; fubtilis, fubtile; nomen, nsun; decanus, dean; computo, count; fubita- 
neus, fuddain, focn; fuperare, to foar; periculum, peril; mirabile, marvel; as 
magnus, main; dignor, deign; tingo, fain; unttum, taint; pingo, paint; præ- 
dari, reach. 

The contractions may feem harder, where many of them mret, as xups2nocy 
kyrky church; prelbyter, prif; facriftanus, fexton; frango, fregi, break, breach; 
fagus, pnyay beech; f changed into 6, and g into ch, which are letters nesr 
a-kin; frigefco, freeze; frigefco, frifr, fe into fh, as above in di/hop, fifh, fo in 
feapha, fRiff, Jkip, ind iefrigefco, refrefh; but vireico, freh; phlebotumus, feam ; 
bovina, beef; vitulina, veal; fcutiter, /ouire ; pcenitentia, penance fanua- 
rium, funéiuary, jentry; quæfitio, chafe; perquifitio, purcbafe; anguilla, ezl; 
infula, ifle, ile, ifland, iiand; infuletta, ifler, ilet; eygbt ; and more contractedly 
ey, whence Orwjney, Ruley, E'y; examinare, fo fcan, namely, by rejecting from 
the beginning and end e and o, according to the ufual manner, the remainder 
xamin, which the Saxons, who did not ufe x, write cfamen, or fcamen, is con- 
trated into fean; a: from dominus, don; nomine, noun; abomino, ban; and 
indeed apum examen they turned into fcizme 3; for which we fay /zvarme, by 
inferting r to denote the murmuring; thefsurus, forec; fedile, fool; uisg 
avet; fudo, faveat; gaudium, gay; jocus, joy; fuccus, juice; catena, chain ; 
caliga, calga; chaule, chautle, Fr. soje; extinguoy flancb, fquench, quench, 
flint; foras, forth; fpecies, fpice; recito, read; adiuvo, aid; aiwv, xvum, ay, 
age, ever; flaccus, lock; excerpo, ferafe, ferabble, ferawl; extravagus, ffray, 
fraggle; colle€tum, clot, clutch; coligo, cil; recolligo, recoil; levero, fwear; 
ftridulus, frill; procurator, proxy; pulfo, to pufh; calamus, a quill; impetere, 
to impeach; augeo, auxi, cuax3; and vanefca, vanui, wane; fyliabare, to fpel/; 
puteus, pit; granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, crump, crumpie, crinkle. 

Some may feem hurfher, yet may not be rejected, tor it at leaft appears 
that fome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others whofe 
etymology is acknowledged by every body; as Alexander, Eick, Xander, San- 
der, Sardy, Sanny; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, Elifabeth, Betty, Befs; Margaretta, 
Magaret, Marget, Mig, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Mawkin, 
Mawks; Matthæus, Afattha, Matthew; Martha, Mutt, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wilhelmus, Girolamo, Gui‘laume, William, Will, Bill, Witkin, Wicken, Wicks, Weeks. 

Thus cariophylius, tos; geronlo, Stal. giriflie, gilofer, Fr. gilliflower, which 
the vulgar call julyjlozuer, as if derived from the month ‘fay; petrofelinum, 
parfley; portuleca, purflain; cydonium, guince; cydoniatum, quidd-ny; pert- 
cum, peach; eruca, erukc; which they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it took its 
name from the ear; annulus geminus, a gimmal, or g mbal ring; and thus the 
woid gimbal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven; quelques 
chofes, kick/haqes. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, however forced, 
is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the ancients have thus 
disfigured many, efpecially as they fo much affeAled monofyliables; and, to 
make them found the fofter, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, chang- 
ing, tranfpofing, and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, that many 
of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, Danih, Dutch, and 
Teutonick languages, and other dialects, and fome taken more lately from the 
French, or ltaiians, or Spaniards. 

The tame word according to its different fignifications, often has a different 
origin ; as to bear a burden, from fero; but to dear, whence *birth, Lorn, bairn, 
comes from pari», and a bear, at leait if it be of Latin original, from fera. 
Thus perch, a fith, from perca; but perch, a meafure, from pertica, and like- 
wife to perch. To fpell is from fyllaba; but foell, an enchantment, by which 
it is believed that the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them 
againft the malter’s will, from expello; and jpel/, a mellenger, from epiftola’; 
whence gojpe/, gcod-fpell, cr god fpell. ‘Vhus freefe, or freeze, from Srigefco ; 
but freeze, an architectonic word, from 2opborus; but freefe, for cloth, trom 
Frifia, or pethaps fiom /rigefcoy as being more fit than any other for keeping out 
the cold. 

There are many words among us, even monafyllables, compounded of two or 
more words, at leaft ferving inftead of compounds, and comprifing the fignifi- 
cation of more words than one; as from ferip and roll, comes fero!!; fiom proud 
and dance, prance, trom fi of the verb flay, or fland and vut, is made fiut; 
from ficus and bardy, Jlurdy; from fp of jit or fpece, and out, comes Jpout; 
from the fame fp, with the termination in, is fein; and adding out, fpin out ; 
and from the fame fp, with it, is frit, which cnly differs from fpout in that it 
is fmaller, and with Icfs noife and force; but fpuiter is becaufe of the obfcure 
uy fomething between ffit and fpout; and by reafon of adding r, it intimates 
a frequent iteration and noife, but cbfcurely confufed: whereas patter, on ac- 
count of the fharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diftinét noife, in 
which it chiefly differs from putter. From the fame fp, and the terminaticn 
ark, comes fpars, fign.fying a fingle emiffion of fire with a noife; nimely, f> 
the emiffion, ar the more acute noife, and & the mute confonant, intimates its 
being fuddenly terminated; but adding /, is made the frequentative /park/. 
The fame fp, by adding r, that is fpr, implies a more lively impetus of diffufing 
or expanding itief; to which adding the termination ing, it becomes ‘pring ; 
its vigour fpr imports, its fharpnefs the termination ing; and lattly in acute and 
tremulous, ending in jhe mute confonant g denotes the fudien ending of any 
Motion, that it is meant in its primary fignification, of a fingle, not a com- 
plicated exiition. Hence we call fpring whatever has an elaftick force; as 
alfo a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; and to fpring, 


abuluin, jluble; palatium, pa- i to geroynatc; and jfring, one of the fvur feafons. krom the fame fpr and 
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ont, is fonred forcut, and with the termination iz, fprig 3 of which the follow- 
ing, for the moft part, is the difference: fpreut, of a groffer found, imports 
a fatter cr grofler bud: /prig, or a flenderer found, denotes a fmaller thoot. 
In ike manner, from fir of the veib flrive, and out, comes firout and firut. 
From the fame fir, and the termination wegl, is made firuggle; and this g! 
imports, but without any great noife, by reafon of the obfcure found of the 
vowel we In like manner trom fbrewu and rəli is made troll; and almoft in 
the fame fenfe is trundle, from tbrow or thruft, and rundle. Thus graff or 
grweb is compounded of grawe and rough; and trudge from tread or trot and 


drudge. 


In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difcover great fagacity and 
great extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by the defire 
of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, 

1. That Wallis’ derivations are often fo made, that by the 
fame licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diftinction between words immediately 
derived by us from the Latin, and thofe which, being copied from 
other languages, can therefore afford no example of the genius of 
the Englifh language, or its laws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harfhnefs 
and violence, words apparently Teutonick; and therefore, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, probably older than the tongue to 
which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 
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The eftablithed practice of grammarians requires that I fhould here treat of the 
Syntax; but our language has fo little inflection, or variety of terminations, that 
its conftru€lion neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis therefore has 
totally negle€ted it; and fonion, whofe defire of following the writers upon the 
learned languages made him think a {yn‘ax indifpenfably neceffary, has publifhed 
fuch petty obfervations as were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nomina- 
tive in number and perfon; as Thou fiel from good; He runs to 
death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives the noun pofleflive is the genitive; as His 
father’s glory, The fun’s heat. 

Verbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe; as He loves me; You 
fear bim. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe: as He gave this to me; 
He took this trom me; He fays this of me; He came with nv. 
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It is common for thofa that deliver the grammar of modern languages, to omit 
their Profody. So that of the Italians is negiected by Ruomatni; that of the 
French by Dejmarais ; and that of the Englith by Wallis, Cooper, and even by Jon- 
Jon, though a poet. But as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a gram- 
mar, | have thought it proper to intert them. 


Profody comprifes orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation; and 
orthometry, or the laws of verfification. 

Pronunciation is juft, when every letter has its proper found, 
and when every fyllable has its proper accent, or, which in Englith 
verfilication is the fame, its proper quantity. 


The fourds of the letters have been already explained; and the rules for the ac- 
cent cr quantity are not eafily to be g ven, being fubject to innumerable exceptions 
Such however as | have read or formed, I fhall here propofe. 


1. Of diffyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former 
fyllable is commonly accented, as childifh, kingdom, aétef, aed, 
toilfome, lover, feafer, fairer, foremcft, xéalous, fulnefs, godly, 
meekly, artift. 

2. Diffylables formed by prefixing a fyllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as Zo beget, to 
befeem, to beftow. 

3. Of diflylables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the verb 
has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on the 
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former fyllable; as to defednt, a difcant; 
contrad, a contrad. 


fo cemént, a cements; to 


This rule hze many exceptions. Though verbs feldom have their aecent on the 
former, yet nouns often have it on the latter fyllable; as, delighr, perfume. 


4. All diffyllables ending in y, as cranny; in our, as labour, 
favour; in ow, as willow, cvallow, except alloc; in le, as battle, 
bible; in ifb, as banifh; in ck, as cambrick, caffock; in ter, as to 
batter; in age, as courage; in en, as faflen; in et, as quiet, accent 
the former fyllable. 

5- Diffyllable nouns in er, as canker, butter, have the accent on 
the former fyllable. 

6. Diflyllable verbs terminating in a confonant and e final, az 
comprife, efcape; or having a diphthong in the lalit fyllable, as 
appcafe, reveal; or ending in two confonants, as atténd, have the 
accent on the latter fyllable. 

7. Diffyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter fyllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter fyllable, as applaufe ; 
except words in ain, certain, mountain, 

8. Triflyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a fyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as /oveline/s, 
tenderne/s, contemner, wagonner, phifical, befpatter, commenting, 
commending, affurance. 

9. Triffytables ending in ous, as gracious, arduous; in al, as 
capital; in ton, as mention, accent the firit. 

10. Triffyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firft 
fyllable, as countenance, continence, armament, imminent, élegant, 
propagate, except they be derived from words having the accent 
on the lait, as connivance, acquaintance; or the middle fyllable 
hath a vowel before two confonants, as promiulgate. 

11. Triffyllables ending in y, as éntity, Jpecify, liberty, viGory, 
Subfid;, commonly accent the firft fyllable. 

12. Triflyllables in re or /e accent the firft fyllable, as Légible, 
theatre; except difciple, and fome words which have a pofition, as 
exaniple, epifile. 

13. Triflyllables in ude commonly accent the firft fyllable, as 
plenitude. 

14. Triflyllables ending in ator or atour, as creatour; or hav- 
ing in the middle fyllable a diphthong, as endedvour; or a 
vowel before two confonants, as doméflick, accent the middle 
fyllable. > 

15. Tviffyllables that have their accent on the laft fyllable are 
commonly French, as acqutéfce, repartée, magazine; or words 
formed by prefixing one or two fyllables to an acute fyllable, as 
immature, overcharge. 

16. Pollyfyllables, or words of more than three fyllables, fol- 
low the accents of the words from which they are derived, as 
arroga!ing, continency, tncontinently, commendable, commiunicablene/s. 
We fhould therefore fay di/putable, indifputable, rather than dij- 
putable, indifputable; and aavertifement rather than advertifeo 
ment. 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the antepenult, as fal- 
vation, perturbation, concaGion; words in atour or ator on the pe- 
nult, as dedicator. 

18. Words ending in æ commonly have the accent on the firft 
fyllable, as amicable, unlefs the fecond fyllable have a vowel before 
two confonants, as combii/tible. 

19. Words ending in ous have the accent on the antepenult, as 
uxorious, voluptuous. 

20. Words ending in ży have their accent on the antepenult, as 
pufillanimity, ađivity. 

Thefe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propofed as ufeful. 
Almoft every rule of every language has its exceptions ; and in Englith, as in other 


tongues, much met be learned by example and authority. Ferhaps more and 
better rules may be given that have efcaped my obfervation. 


VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of fyl. 
lables according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verfes are either iambick, as aloft, creates or 
trochaick, as holy, lofty. 
. Our 
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Our tambick meafure comprifes verfes 


Of four fyllables, 


Moft good, moft fair, 
Or things as rare, 

To call you’s loft; 
For all the coft 
Words can beftow, 
So poorly fhow 
Upon your praife, 
That all the ways 


Senfe hath, come fhort. Drayton. 
"With ravifl’d ears 
The monarch hears. Dryden. 


Of fix, 


This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not fing an ode? 
Shall that holy fire, 
In us that ttrongly glow’d, 
In this cold air expire? 


Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do remain, 
Amongft the mountains bleak, 
Expos’d to fleet and rain, 
No fport our hours fhall break, 


To exercife our vein. 


What though bright Phebus’ beams 
Refrefh the fouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber’s ftreams 
Be many wonders found: 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fwathes, 

And what of all moft dear, 
Buxton’s delicious baths, 

Strong ale and noble chear, 
T’ afluage breem winter’s fcathes. 


In places far or near, 
Or famous or obfcure, 
Where wholfom is the air, 
Or where the moft impure, 
All times and every where, 
The mufe is ftill in ure. Drayton. 


Of eight, which is the ufual meafure of fhort poems, 


And may at laft my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown, and moffy cell, 

Where | may fit and nightly {pell 

Of ev’ry ftar the fky doth thew, 

And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 


Of ten, wkich is the common meafure of -heroick and tragick 


poetry, 


Full in the midft of this created {pace, 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and fkies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; 

Whence all things, though remote, are view’d around, 
And thither bring their undulating found. j 
‘The palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 

Plac’d on the fummit ot a lofty tow’r; 

A thoufand winding entries long and wide 

Receive of irefh reports a flowing tide. 


A thoufand crannies in the walls are made; 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy trade. 

T'is built of brafs, the better to diffufe 

The f{preading founds, and multiply the news; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play: 

A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 
Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ccafe; 
Confus’d, and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhore: 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diltance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are fill?d with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or ifluing forth, or ent’ring in: 

A thorough-fare of news; where fome devife 
Things never heard, iome mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled air with empty founds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 


In thefe meafures the accents are to be placed on even 
fyllables; and every line confidered by itfelf is more harmo- 
nious as this rule is more ftrictly obferved. The variations ne- 
ceflary to pleafure belong to the art of poetry, not the rules of 
grammar. 

Our trochaick meafures are 


OF three fyllables, 


Here we may 

Think and pray, 

Before death 

Stops our breath: 

Other joys 

Are but toys. Walton's Angler. 


Of five, 


In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy. Old Ballad. 


Of feven, 


Faireft piece of well-form’d earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 


In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd fyl- 
lables. 


Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe, and above the reft thofe of feven, 
eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verfes fomctimes of twelve fyl- 
lables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian fbires their heads that bear fo high, 
And farth’ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds, 
The neareit chat are faid to kifs the wand'ring clouds, 
Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
That the of all the reit neglected was fo long ; 

Alleging for herfelf, when through the Saxon's prides 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s letting fide 

Were cruelly enforc’d, her mountains did relieve 
Thofe whorn devouring war elfe every where did grieve. 
And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient foe refign’d her ancient right, 

A conftant ma d:n {till fhe only did remain, 

The lait her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 

And as each one is praifed for her peculiar things, 

So only the is rich in mountains, meres, and fprings 5 
And holds herfelt as great in her fuperfluous walte, 

As others by their towns and fruitful tillage grac’d. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 
And as the mind of fuch a man, that hath a long way gone, 


And either knoweth not his way, or elfe would let alone 
His purpos'd journey, is diftract. 


The meafures of twelve and fourteen fyllables were often mingled by our old 
poete, fomrstimes in alternate lines, and fomctimes in alternate couplets, 


The 
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The verfe of twelve fyllables called an Alexandrine, is nuw only ufed to 
diverfify heroick lines, 


Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varied verfe, the full retounding line, 
The lang majeflick marchy and energy divine. 


2 


Pope. if 


The paufe in the Alexandrine mult be at the fixth fyllable. 


The verfe of fourteen fyllables is now broken into a (oft lyrick meafure of verfes 
confitting alternately or eight fyllables and fix. 


She to receive thy radiant namey 


Seles a whiter fpace. Fenton. 


When all fhall praife, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 


Shall 1 lament to fee. Lewis to Popes 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
‘Yo earth whore body lent, 
Hereafter jhall move gl rious rile, 
fut not more innocent. 
When the Aichaneei's trump fhall blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, 
What crowds fhail with their lives below 
Had been as thort as thine! Wefleys 
We have another meafure very quick and lively, and therefore much ufed in 
fongs, which may be called the anupeffick, in which the accent rets upon every 
third fyllable. 


May I govern my paffions with abfolute fway, 
And grow wiler and better as life wears away. 


Dr. Pope. 


In this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firk foot, as 


Diógenes furly and proud. Dr. Pepe. 
When prefent we love, and when Abfent agrée, 
I think not of I'ris nor J’ris of me. Dryden: 


Thefe meafures are varied by many combinations, and fometimes by double 
endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick meafure. 
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Tis the divinity that ftirs qwitbin us, 
*Tis Heav'n itfelf points out an bercaftery 
And intimates eternity to mane Addifon, 
So in that of eight fyllables, 

They ncither added nor confounded, 


‘They neither wanted nor abounded. Prior. 


In that of feven, 
For refiftance I could fear none, 
But with twenty fhips had done. 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 


Halt atchiev'd with fix alone. Glows, 


In that of fix, 
“Twas when the feas were roaring, 
With hoilow blafts of wind, 
A damfel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd. Gay. 
In the anapeftick, 
When terrible tempetts affail us, 
And moun ainons billows affrighe, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But fkilful induftry fteers right. Ballad. 


To thefe meafures, and their laws, 
verle. s 


may be reduced every fpecies of Englith 

Our verfification admits of few licences, except a fynalepha, 
or elifion of e in the before a vowel, as 4% eternal; and more 
rarely of o in fo, as ? accept; and a fynerefis, by which two 
fhort vowels coalefce into one fyllable, as queflion, fpecial; ora 
word is contracted by the expullion of a fhort vowel before a li- 
quid, as av’rice, temp’rance. 


Thus have I cclleéted rules and examples by which the Englith language may 
be Icarned, if the reader be already acquainted with giammatical terms, or taught 
by a mafter to thofe that are more ignorant. To have written a grammar for 
fuch as are not yet initiated in the {chools, would have been tedious, and perhaps 
at laft ineffectual, 
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ANY are the works of human induftry, which to begin and finifh are hardly granted to 
the fame man. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it 


comprehends the full extent of his defign, he knows himfelf unable to perform. Yet his labours, 
though deficient, may be ufeful, and with the hope of this inferiour praife, he muft incite his activity, 


and folace his wearinefs. 


Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be msde; and finding my Dic- 
tionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a revifal, to make it lefs reprehenfible. I will 
not deny that I found many parts requiring emendation, and many more capable of improvement. 
Many faults I have corrected, fome fuperfluities I have taken away, and fome deficiencies I have 
fupplied. I have methodifed fome parts that were difordered, and illuminated fome that were obfcure. 
Yet the changes or additions bear a very {mall proportion to the whole. The critick will now have 
lefs to objet, but the ftudent who has bought any of the former copies needs not repent; he will 
not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; and ufefulnefs feldom depends upon little 


things. 


For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology than the nature of the work 
will furnifh: I have left that inaccurate which never was made exact, and that imperfect which never 


was completed. 
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A 


THE firft letter of the European 

A alphabets, has, in the Englith lan- 

™ 9 guage, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, 
and flender. 

The broad found, refembling that of the 
German a, is found in many of our 
monofyllables, as all, wall, malt, falt, 
in which a is pronounced as av in caufe, 
or aw in law. Many of thefe words 
were anciently written with au, as fault, 
waulk; which happens to be ftill re- 
tained in fault. This was probably the 
ancient found of the Saxons, fince it is 
almoft uniformly preferved in the ruftic 
pronunciation, and the northern dia- 
le€ts, as maun for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the æ of the Italians, 
is found in father, rather, and more ob- 
{curely in fancy, faf, &c. 

A flender or clofe, is the peculiar 2 of the 
Englifh language, refembling the found 
of the French e mafculine, or diphthong 
ai in pais, or perhaps a middle found 
between them, or between the a and €; 
to this the Arabic a is faid nearly to ap- 
proach. Of this found we have examples 
in the words place, face, wafle; and all 
thofe that terminate in ation, as relation, 
nation, generation, _ 

A ìs fhort, as gla/s, grafs; or long, as 
glaze, graze: itis marked long, gene- 
rally, by an e final, plane, or by an i 
added, as plain. The fhort æ is open, 
the long a clofe. 

3. A, anarticle fet before nouns of the fin- 
gular number; a man, a tree; denoting 
the number one, as, a man is coming ; 
that is, no more than one; or an indefinite 
indication, as, a man may come this 
way, that is, any man. This article 
has no plural fignification. Before a 
word beginning with a vowel, it is writ- 
ten an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a 


ss the contraction, 
VoL. I, 


A 


2. A, taken materially, or for itfelf, is a 
noun; as, a great J, a little a. 

3. A is placed before a participle, or parti- 
cipial noun ; and is confidered by Wallis 
as acontraction of af, when it is put be- 
fore a word denoting fome aétion not 
yet finifhed; as, I am a walking. It 
alfo feems to be anciently contracted 
from at, when placed before local fur- 
names; as, Thomasa Becket. Inother 
cafes, it feems to fignify to, like the 
French a. 

A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 
Thcy go a begging toa bankrupt’s door. 


Dryden. 
May peace ftill Number by thefe purling foun- 
tains! 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a fifhing here. Wotton. 


Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which 
a great while had lain oiled. Wotton. 
He will knap the fpears a pieces with his 
tecth. ° Mores Antid. Athm. 
„Another falls a ringing a Peicennius Niger, 
and judicioufly diftinguithes the found of it to 
be modern. stidifon on Medals. 


4. A hasa peculiar fignification, denoting 
the proportion of one thing to another. 
Thus we fay, The landlord hath a hun- 
dred a year; The fhip’s crew gained a 
thoufand pounds a man. 

The river Inn paffes through a wide open 
country, during all its courfe through Bavaria; 
which is a voyage of two days, after the rate of 
twenty leagues a day. Addifon on Italy. 

5. A is ufed in burlefque poctry, to length- 
en out a fyllable, without adding to the 
fente. 

For cloves and nutmegs tothe line-ay 
And even for oranges to China. Dryden, 

6. A is fometimes, in familiar writings, 
put by a barbarous corruption for he; 
as, will a come, for will $e come. 

7. A, incompofition, feems to have fome- 
times the power of the French a in 
thefe phrafes, a droit, a gauche, &c.; 
and fometimes to be contra¢ted from at, 
as, afde, aflope, afoot, aflecp, athirf, 


aware. 


A BA 


I gin to be a weary of the fun; 
And wifh the fate of th’ world were now 
undone. Shakfpeare's Macbeth, 
And now a breeze from fhore began to blow, 
The failors fhip their oars, and ceafe to row; 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind and catch the gales. 
Dryden's Ceyx and cileyone, 
A little houfe with trees a row, 
And, like its mafter, very low. Pope's Horace, 

8. A is fometimes redundant; as, arife, 
arofe, awake; the fame with rife, roufe, 
wake. 

g. A, in abbreviations, ftands for artium, 
or arts; aS, A. B. bachelor of arts, ar- 
tium baccalaureus; a. M. matter of arts, 
artium magifler > Or, anno; as, A D. anno 
domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of 
places, generally fhows that they have 
fome relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gibfon. 

Asa’cke. adv. (from back.) Backward, 
Obfolete. 

But when they came whcre thou thy fkill 
didit thow, 

They drew abacke, as half with fhame con- 

found. Spenfer’s Paftcrals, 

ABACTOR. n. fa [Latin.] One who 
drives away or lteals cattle in herds, or 
great numbersat once, in diftinCtion from 
thofe that fteal only a fheep or two. 

Blount. 

ABACUS. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. A counting-table, ancientiy ufed in cal- 
culations. 

2. {Inarchiteure. ] The uppermoft mem- 
ber of a column, which ferves as a fort of 
crowning both to the capitaland column, 

Dig. 

ABA‘’FT. adv. [of abayt, Sax. behind. ] 
From the forepart of the fhip, toward 
the ftern. Did. 

ABArsance. n. / [from the French 
abai/er, to deprefs, to bring down.] An 
act of reverence, a bow. Obeyfance ie 
confidered by Skinner as a corruption of 
abaifance, but is now univerfally ufed. 


ABA 


ToABA‘LIENATE. 0.2. [fromadaliens, | 


Lat.] To make that another’s which 
was our own before. A term of the civil 
law, not much ufed in common fpeech. 
ÅBALIENA'TION. n. f. [ Lat. abalienautio. | 
The a&t of giving up one’s right to 
another perfon; or a making over an 
eftate, goods, or chattels by fale, or due 
courfe of law. Di8. 
{o Ana’nv. v. a. [A word contracted 
from abandon, but not now in ufe. See 
Azsanvon.] To forfake. 
They (hronger are 
Than they which fought at Arft their helping 
hand, 
And Vortwer enforced the kiagdom $0 aband. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
To ABANDON. v. a. [Fr. abandonner. 
Derived, according to Menage, from the 
Italian abandonare, which fignifies to 
forfake his colours; bandum [vexillum] 
deferere. Pafguter thinks it a coalition 
cf a ban donner, to give up toa profcrip- 
tion; in which fenfe we, at this day, 
mention the ban of the empire. Ban,in 
our own old diale@t, figuifies a curfe ; and 
to alandon, if contidered as compounded 
between Trench and Saxon, is exactly 
equivalent to diris devovere. | 
1. ‘Lo give up, refign, or quit: often fol- 
lowed by the particle ro, 
If the be fo abandon’! to her forruw, 
As itis Spake, the never will admit me. 
Shakfp. Twelfth Nighe, 
The pafive gods behold the Grecks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the {poil 
Their own abodes; we, fecble few, confpire 
To fave a faking town, involv’d in fire, 
Dryden's “Ee netd, 
Who is he fo abandoned to fottith crucity, as 
to think, that a clod of earth in a fack may ever, 
hy cternal fhaking, receive the fabric of man’s 
body ? Bentley's Sermons, 
Muf he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fhore 
With frequent sites, and pure, avow’d thy 
pow’, 
Re doom'd the worfi of human-ills to prove, 
Uablcfs’d, abandon'’d to the wrath of Jove? 
Pope's Ody fey. 
2. ‘To defert; to forfake: im an ill fenfe. 
‘The princes ufing the paflions of fearing evil, 
and defiring to efcape, only to ferve the rule of 
virtue, not to abunden one’s felf, leapt to a rib 
of the fip- Sidney, 
Secing the hurt ftag alone, 
Left and absudon'd of his velvet friends, 
’Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 
The fuxof company. Shak/p. fs you like it. 
Whar fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn’d by my foes, abandon’d by my friends. 
Dryden, 
But to the parting goddefs thus fhe pray’d: 
Fropitious art! Le prefent to my aid, 


Nor quite abandon your once favour’d maid. 
Dryden's Fables, 
3. To forfake; to leave. 
He holds fpake, Sir knight, if knight thow be 
Abandon this torettalled place at ertt, 
For fear of further harm, l countel thee. 
Speafer’s Fairy Queen, 
To ABANDON OVER. v. a. [a form of 
writing not ufual, perhaps not cxact.] 
To give up to, to refign. 
Look en meas a man abandon’ oer 
Th an eternal lethargy of love; 
To pull,and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure. 
And but difturb the quiet of my death. Dryden, 
Awa'NDONED. parkeip. adj. Corrupted in 
the highel degree; as, an abandoned 
wretch. In this fenle, it isa contraétion 


Y 


ABA 
ofa longer form, abandoned [givea up] 
to wickednefs. 
ABANDONING. [a verbal noun, from alan- 
dun.} Detertion, forfaking. 
He hoped his paft meritorious actions might 


outweigh his prefent abandoning the thought of 
future action. Clarendon. 

ABA'NDONMENT. `n, f. [alandonnement, 
French. ] 

1. The act of abandoning. 

2. The ltateof being abandoned. Did. 

ABANNI'TION. n f. (Lat. abannitio.] A 
banifhment for one or two years, for man- 
flanghter. Obfolete. Didi. 

Yo ABa’RE. v. a. [abapian, Sax.] To 
make bare, uncover, or difclofe. - Did. 

ABaARTICULA’TION. n. f. [from ad, from, 
and articulus, ajoint, Lat.} A good and 
apt conftruction of the bones, by which 
they move ftrongly and eafily ; or that 
fpecies of articulation that has manifett 
motion. Dud. 

To Ana'se. v.a. [Tr. abaiffer, from the 
Lat. bafis, or baffus, a barbarous word, 
fignifying low, bafe. ] 

1. Todeprefs ; to lower. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whom you fpeak with your eye; yet with a de- 
mure abafing of it fometimes. Bacon. 

2. To cat down; to deprefs; to bring 
low: ina figurative and perfonal fenfe, 
which is the common ufe. 

Happy fhepherd, to the gods be thankful, 
that to thy advancement their wifdomis have thce 
abafed, Sidney. 

Bchold every one that is proud, and abafe him. 

Job. 

With unrchfted might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains; 
And, not regarding diff’rence of degiee, 
Abas’ d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their fpirits be afafed and broken 
much by too frit an hand over them; they lofe 
alt their vigour and induitry. Locke on Educ. 

Asa’seD. adj. [with heralds} A term 
ufed of the wings of eagles, when the 
top locks downward. toward the point 
of the fhicld; or when the wings are 
fhut ; the natural way of bearing them 
being fpread, with the top pointing 
to the chief of the angle. 

Bailey. Chambers. 

Arns’sEMENT. n.f. The flate of being 
brought low ; the act of bringing low ; 
depreflion. 

There is an abafement becaufe of glory; and 
there ts that lifteth up his head fiom a low efate. 

LEvclus, 

To Apa’su. vw. a. [See Basurur. Per- 
haps from abaiffer, French. ] 

1. To put into confufion; to make afha- 
med. It generally implies a fudden 
impreffion of fhame. 

They heard and were abaft'd. Milt. Par. Lof. 

This heard, th’ imperious queen fat mute with 

fcar; 
Nor further durft incenfe the gloomy thunderer. 
Silence was in the court at this scbuke : 
Nor could the gods, abak’ d, fulain thcir fove- 
rcign’s look, Dryder*s Fables. 
2. The paffive admits the particle at, 


fometimes of, before the caufal noun. 
In no wife fpeak agataft the truth, but be 
abafied of the crror of thy ignorance. Feelus. 
{ Cud unto her, from whence is this kid? Is 
it uot falen But the replied upua me, it was 


ABA 


given for a gift, more than the wages: howerer 
1 did not believe her, and 1 was abused at her 
Tobit. 
In the admiration only of weak minds, 
Ledcaptive: ceate t' admire, andall her plumes 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 
At every {udden flighting quite abue. 
Milton's Paradife Lyf. 
The little Cupids how’ring round, 
(As pidures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
vibafjùt at what they faw and heard, 
Flew off, nor cver more appear’d. 


Swift's Mifeellanics, 
To ABA'TE. v. a. [from the Frenck 


abbatre, to beat down. } 


1. To leflen, to diminihh. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to 
abate the glory of thofe kings, cid not relerve 
this work to be done by a quecn, that it might 
appear to be his own immediate work ? 

Sir Joha Davies on Ireland, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ftrength of your difplea- 
fure. Shakfpeare. 

Here we fce the hopes of grcat bencht and 
light, from expofitors and commentators, are in 
a great part abated; and thofe who have molt 
necd of their help, can receive but little from 
them. Lockes Epey on Se. Pauls Epifilese 

2. ‘Lo deje&, or deprefs the mind. 
This iron world l : 
Brings down the floutcft hearts to loweft itate : 
For mifery doth bravet minds abate. 
Spenfer’s Hubberd’s Tule, 
Have the power fill 
To banifh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As molt abated captives, to fome nation 
That won you without blows ? Shak/{pearee 

Time thatchaages ull, yet changes usin vain, 
The body, not the mind ; nor can controul 
Th’ immortal vigour, or 2bate the foul. 


Dryden's SEncid, 

3. In commerce, to let down the price 
in felling, fometimes to beat down the 
price in buying. 

To ABATE. u.n. 

1. To grow lefs; as, his pafilon abates ; 
the torm aébaies. It is uled fometimes 
with the particle ef before the thing 
leifened. 


Our phyficians have obferved, that in procefs 
cf time, fome difeakks have abuted of their viru- 
lence, and have, iu a manner, worn out their 
malignity, fo as to be no longer mortal. 

Dryden's Hind and Panther, 


2. Incommion faw. 

Tt isan law ufed both actively and neuterly ; 
as to abate a caftle, to beat it down. To abare 
a writ, is, by fome caception, to defeat ur over- 
throw it. A ftranger «buteth, that is, entercth 
upon a houfe or ancl void by the death of hun 
thar lait poffciled it, before the heir take his 
poflefion, and fo keepeth him out. Wherefore, 
as he that puttcth out himin poflefion, is faid t> 
diffeife; fo he that fteppeth in between tre for- 
mer pollvifor and his heir, is fuid to alate, In 
the neuter fiynification thus: The writ of the 
demandment thall abere, that is, fhall be difatled, 
fruftrated, or overthrown. The appeal abuteta 
by covin, that ts, tbat the accufation is defeated 
by deceit. Coque!!, 


3. [In horfemanfhip.] | A horfe is faid to 
abate or take down his curvets; when 
working upon curvets, he puts his two 
hind legs to the ground both at once, 
and oblerves the fame exac¢inels in all 
the times. Di, 

ABATEMENT. a. f. [abatcemert, Fr.] 

t. The a& of abating or leffening. 


ABB 


Nenophon tells us, that the city contained 
‘about ten thoufand ‘houfes, and allowing one 
man to cvery houfe, who could have any thare 
inthe government (the reft confilting of women, 
children, and fervants), and making other ob- 
vious abatements, thefe tyrants, if they had Leen 
carcful to adhere together, might have been a 
majority even of the people colleétive. 

Swift cn tne Contes of Athens and Rome. 
2. The tiate of being abated. 

Coftfce has, in common with all nuts, an oil 
ftrongly combined and entangled with earthy 
particles. The molt noxious part of oil exhales 
in roafting, to the abatement of near one quarter 
of its weight. Arbuthnot on Asments. 

3. The fum or quantity taken away by 
the act of abating. 

The faw of works is that law, which requires 
perfeét obedience, without remifion or abate- 
ment; fo that, by that law, a man cannot he 
juft, or juttified, without an exaét perlurmance 
of every tuttle. Locke. 

4. The caule of abating ; extenuation. 

As our advantages towards practifing and pro- 
moting piety and virtue were greater than thofe 
of other men; fo will our excufe be lcis, if we 
negicct to make ufe uf them. We cannot plead 
in abatement of our guilt, that we were ignorant 
of our duty, under the prepotfeffion of il! habits, 
and the bias of a wrong education. © Atterbury. 

5. [Inlaw.] The att of the abator ; as, 
the abatement of the heir into the land 
before he hath agreed with the lord. 
The alfeftion or paffion of the thing 
abated ; as, abatement ofthe writ. Cornell. 

6. [With heralds.] An accidental mark, 
which being added to a coat of arms, the 
dignity of it is abafed, by reafon of fome 
{tain or difhonourable quality of the 
bearer. LD. 

Aaa'ter. n. / The agent or caufe by 
which an abatement is procured ; that 
by which any thing ts leffened. 

cibaters of acrimony or fharpnefs, are ex- 
prefed oils of ripe vegetables, and all prepara- 
tions of fuch; as of almonds, piftachocs, and 
other nuts. Arhuthnet on Diet. 

Axa'ror. n. f. [a law term.] One who 
intrudes into houfes or land, void by 
the death of the former poffcflor, and 


yet not entered upon or taken up by 
his heir. Did. 
A'satupe. n. f. [old records.] Any 
thing diminifhed. Bailey. 
A’pature. n. f. [from abatre, French. ] 
Thofe fprigs of grafs which are thrown 
down by a ftag in his pafilmg by. Did. 
Ass. n.f. The yarn ona weaver’s warp: 
aterm among clothiers. Chambers. 
SBBA.n.f. (Heb. YN] A Syriac word, 
which fignifies father. 
A’npacy.a./. { Lat. abbatia.] The rights 
Or privileges of an abbot. See Askey. 
According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity 
Itictt, fince an abbot is a term or word of -diz- 
nity, and not of office; and, therefore, even a 
tecular perfon, who has the care of fouls, is 


fometimcs, in the canon law, alfo ttiled an 

abhot, Ayliffe’s Par, Juris Canonici. 
A'spess.n./- [ Lat. abbatia, from whence 

tlhe Saxon abudırre, then probably 

abbate/s, and by contraction abbefe in 

Fr. and ables, Eng.] The fuperiour 

or governefs of a nunnery or monaftery 

‘of women. 

They fled 

Znto this abbey, whither we purfucd them; 

And here the «hbefs fhuts the gate on us, 

Ard will not futfer us to fetch him out, Shat/p. 


ABB 


I kave a titer, ed5eft in Tercerasy 
Who loft her lover on her bridal dåse Dryden. 

Conftantiz, as foun as the folemnities of her 
reception were over, retired with the abbefs into 
her own apartment. SBi jon. 

A‘RBEY, cr ABBY. ^n. ff [ Lat. albatia, 
from whence probably frit Anpacy ; 
which fee.] A monaticry of religious 

erfons, whether men or womens dif- 
tinguithed from religious houfes of other 
denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABROT. 

With eaty roads he came ta Leicctter; 
Lody’d inthe abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, bhonourably received ^in, 

Suatfpeare. 

A KBEY-LuBver. nf. [See Lunpen.] 
A flothful loiterer in a religious houfe, 
under pretence of retirement and aufle- 
Tit). 

Ta's is no father dominic, no huge over- 
grewn abbcy-:ubb:r; this is but a diminutive 
fucking friar. Dryden’ s Spaniya Friar, 

ABBOT. 2./. [inthe lower Latin ablas, 
from 93, father, which fenfe was (till im- 
plied; fo that the abbots were called p12- 
tres and abbefles matres mouaflert. Thus 
Fortunatus to the abbot Paternus: No- 
minis oficium jure, Paterne, geris.] The 
chief of a convent, or fellowhip of 
canons. Of thefe, fome in England 
were mitred, fome not: thofe that were 
mitred, were exempted from the jurif- 
diction of the diocefan, having in them- 
felves, epifcopal authority within their 
precincts, and being alfo lords of parlia- 
ment. The other fort were fubject to 
the diocefan in all fpiritual government. 

Cowell, 
See ABBEY. 

A'BBOTSHIP. af. The fate or privilege 

of an abbot. Did. 


To ABBRE'VIATE, wv. a {Eat ab- 
breviare. ] 

1. To fhorten by contraction ef parts, 
without lofs of the main fubltance ; to 


abridge. 


It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, 
another by cutting off, Bacon's Effays. 
The only invention of late years, which hath 
contributed towards politencfs in difcourfe, is 
that of abbreviating or reducing words of many 
fyilables into onc, by lopping oft the ret. Savs/t. 

2. To fhorten; tocut fhort. 

Set the length of their days before the flood ; 
which were abbreviated after, and contracted 
into hundreds and threefcores. 

Browr's Vulgar Errcurs. 

ABBREVIATION, n.f 

r. The act of abbrevizting. 

2. The means ufed to abbreviate, as cha- 
racters fignifying whole words; words 
contracted. 

Such is the propriety and energy in them all, 
that they never can he changed, hut tu difad- 
vantage, except in the circumitance of ufing ab- 
breviations, Swift, 

ABBREVIA’TOR. n. f. [abbreviateur, Fr.] 
One who abbreviates, or abridges. 

ABBRE VtaTureE.n./.[abbreviatura, Lat. ] 


1. A mark ufcd forthe fake of fhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgment. 


He is a good man, who grieves rather for bim 
that iniures htm, than for his own (uffering ; who 
prays for him that wrongs kim, forgiving all his 
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faults; who fonner thews mercy than anger, 
who offers violence to his appeute, in all things 
endeavouring to fubdue the Ach to the fpirit. 
This is an excellent abbreviature ot the whore 
duty of a Chriftian, Tayisr's Guide to Devotion. 


ABBREUVOGIR. [YFrench, a wateriug 


place. Ital. abbeveralo, dal verbo bevere. 
Lat. bilere. Abbeverari i cavalli. This 
word is derived by Menage, not much 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialeCis, 
from adbthare for adbibere ; Sut more pro- 
bably it comes from the fame root with 
brow, See BRew.] Among tnafons, the 
joint or jun@ture of two ftones, or the 
inter{tice between two Rones to be filled 
up with mortar. Dra. 

A’buy. See ABBEY. 

APDE: 

1. Thealphabet; as, he has not learned 
his a, 2, c. 

2. The little book by which the elements 
of reading are taugiit. 


Then comes quettion like aa a, b, c, Look. 
Shakfpeare, 


To A'BDICATE. j. a. [Lat. abaico.] 
To give up right; to refign; to lay 
down an office. 


Old Saturn here, with upeaft eyes, 
Beneld his abdicated tkies. Addifon. 
ÅBDICA'TION. 2. f. [abdicatio, Lat.] 
The act of abdicating; refigration; 
quitting an office by one’s own proper 
act before the ufnal or {tated expiration. 
Neither doth it appear how a prince's abdica- 
tion can make any other fort of vacancy in the 
throne, than would be caufed by kis death ; 
fince he cannot abdicate for his children, other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to a Lill 
from the two houfes. Swift's Ch. of Eng. Man. 


A'BDICATIVE. adj. That caules or im- 
plies an abdication. Did. 
A'BDITIVE. adj. [from abdo, to hide.] 
That has the power or quality of hiding. 
Did. 

ABDOMEN. n.f. [Lat. from abdo, to 
hide.] A cavity commonly called the 
lower venter or belly : it contains the 
ftomach, guts, liver, {pleen, bladder, and 

is within lined with a membrane calied 
the peritonzum. The lower part is call- 
ed the hypogaitcinm ; the foremoft part 

is divided into the epigaftrium, theright 
ard left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
*tis bounded above by the cartilago en- 
fiformis and the diaphragm, fideways 
by the fhort or lower ribs, and behind 
by the vertebra of the loins, the bones 
of the coxendix, that of the pubes, and 
os facrum. It is covered with feveral 
mufcles, fram whofe alternate relaxa- 
tions and contractions, in refpiration, 
Gigettion is forwarded, and the due mo- 
tion of all the parts therein contained 
promoted, both for fecretion and expul- 


fion. Quincy, 
The eademen confits of parts containing and 
contained. Wifeman's Surgery. 
ABDOMINAL. Q adj. Relating to the 


Asvno’minous. § abdomen. 

Jo ABDU'CE. vw. a. [Lat. abduco.] To 
draw to a different part; to withdraw 
one part from another: a word chiefly 
ufed in phyfick or fcience. 


If we abduce the cye unto cither corner, the 
objeét will not duplicate; for, in that peltion, 
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the axes of the cones remain in the fame plain, as 
is demonitrated in the optics delivered by Galen. 
Brown’s Vulgar E rours. 
Aspvu’'cent. adj. Mutlcles abducent are 
thofe which ferve to open or pull back 
divers parts of the body; their oppo- 
fites being called adducent. Dia. 
ABDU'CTION. n.f. (abduãio, Lat.) 
1. Theart ofdrawing apart, or withdraw- 
ing one part from another. 
2. A particular form of argument. 
ABDU'CTOR. n. f. [abdu&or, Lat.] The 
name piven by anatomitts to the mufcles, 
which ferve to draw back the feveral 
members. 

He fuppofed the conftriftors of the eyelids 
muft te ftrengthened in the fupercilious; the 
ahbduéers in drunkards, and contemplative men, 
who have the fame tteady and grave motion of the 
eye. Arbuthnot anid Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

ÅBECEDA'RIAN. n. f. [from the names of 
a, b, ¢, the firft three letters of the al- 
phabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by Wood in his 
Athene Oxonienfes, where, mentioning 
Farnaby the critic, he relates that, in 
fome part of his life, he was reduced to 
-follow the trade of an alecedarian by his 
misfortunes. 

A'BECEDARY. adj. 
RIAN. | 

1. Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two 
needles touched with the loadftune, and placed 
in the center of two abecedary circles, or rings of 
letters, defcribed round ahuut them, onc friend 
keeping one, and another the other, snd agree- 
ing upon an hour wherein they will communi- 
cate. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ABE'D. adv. [from a, for at, and bed.] In 
bed. 

It was a fhame for them to mar their com- 
plexions, yca and conditions too, with long 
lying abed: when fhe was of thcir age, fhe 
would have made a handkerchier by that ume 
o’ day. Sidney. 

She has not been abed, bat in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d. Dryden. 

ARE/RRANCE. } n. J. [from aberro, Lat. 

ÅBE'RRANCY. f to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right 
way; an errour; a miake; a falfe 
opinion. 

They do not only fwarm with errours, but 
vices depending thcreon. | Fhus they commonly 
affe€&t no man any farther than he deferts his rea- 
fon, or complies with their aberrancics, 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advan- 
tage of conftitution, that it should not at all 
adulterate the imiges of his mind; yet this fe- 
cond nature would alter the crafts of his under- 

Aanding, and render it as obnoxious to aber- 
rances as NOW. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, 

ÅBE'RRANT. adj. {from aberrans, Lat.] 
Deviating ; wandering from the right 
or known way. D:€. 

Anerra’tion. n. fi [from aberratio, 
Lat.) The a& of deviating from the 
common or from the right track. 

If it be a miake, there is no hereffin fuch 
an hanmlefs aberrations the probability of it will 
render it a Japie of cafy pardon, Glanville, 

AABERRING. part. [from the verb aberr, of 
aberro, Latin. Of this verb I have found 
ao example. | Wandering, going altray. 
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Divers were out in their account, aberring fe- 
veral ways from the true and jut compute, and 
cabling that one year, which perhaps might be 
another. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


To ABERU'NCATE. v. a. [averunco, Lat.) 


To pull up by the roots; to extirpate 
utterly. Dia. 


To ABE'T. v. a. [from bezan, Sax. fig- 


nifying to enkindle or animate.] To 
pulh forward another, to {upport him in 
his defigns by connivance, encourage- 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almoft always taken by modern 
writers in an ill fenfe ; as may be feen 
in ABETTER. 


To abet, figniheth, in our common law, as 
much as to encourage or fet on. Cowell, 
Tren hall I foon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin’s caufe difconfolate, 
And fhortly back return. Fairy Queen. 
A widow who by folemn vows 
Contracted to me, for my fpoufe, 
Combin'’d with him to break her word, 
And has abeserd all. Hudibras. 
Men lay fo great weight upon right opinions, 
and eagernels of abetting them, that they ac- 
count that the unum neceflarium. Decay of Piety 
They aberted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furnithed fupplies to the weaker fide, lett 
there fhould be aneng put to thefe fatal divifions. 
Adili fon’s Freeholder. 


ABE'TMENT. n. f. The act of abetting. 
Lil. 
ABETTER,Or ABE TTOR. n. /. He that 
abets; the fupporter or encourager of 
another. 

Whilf calumny has two fuch potent ahetters, 
we are not to wonder at its growth: as long as 
men are malicious and defigning, they will be 
traducing. Governm nt of the Tongue. 

You fhall be fill plain Torri{mond with me, 
Th’ abettor, partner (if you like the name), 

The hufband of a tyrant, but no king; 
Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 
Deyden’s Spanifh Friar. 

Thefe confiderations, though they may have 
no influence on the multitude, ought to fink into 
the minds of thofe who are their adetfors, and 
who, if they efcape punifhment kere, mult know 
that thefe feveral mifchicfs will be one day lard 
to their charge. elicijon’s Freeholder, 


ABEYANCE. 2. /. [from the French aboyer, 
allatrare, to bark at.] This word in 
Littleton, cap. Difcontinuance, is thus 
ufed. The right of fee-fimple heth in 
abeyance, when it is all only in the re- 
membrance, intendment, and confidera- 
tion of the law. The frank tenement 
of the glebe of the parfonage, is in no 
man during the time that the parfonage 
is void, but is in abeyance. Cowell. 


ABGREGA’TION. n. f. [abgregatio, Lat.] 
A feparation from the flock. Dia. 

To ABHO'R. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat. } To 
hate with acrimony ; to detelt to extre- 
mity ; to loathe; to abominate. 

W hilft I was big in clamour, came aman, 
Who having feen me in my worfer itate, 
Shunn’d my abtorr’d fociety. Shak, A. Lear 

Jultly thou abhor’? 
That fon, who on the quiet ftate of men 
Such trouble brought, atte€ting to fubdue 
Rationai liberty. Milt. Par. Lot. 

The felf-fame thing they wiil abhor 
Onc way, and long another for. Hudibras. 

A church of England man abjors the humour 
of the age, in delighting to fling fcandals upon 
the clergy in general; which, befides the dif- 
grace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf, 
cai an ignomigy upon the kingdom, Swift. 


AsHo’RRENCE. 
ABHO’/RRENCY. 


ABI 
t n. f. [from abbor.] 


1. The a& of abhorring; deteftation. 
It draws upon him the hatred and abhorrence 
of all men herc; and fubjects him to the wrath 
of Goct hereafter. Sczth’s Sermons. 


2. The difpofition to abhor ; hatred. 

Even a jut and necellary defence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off 
{omewhat from the abhorrence of it, and infene 
fibly difpofe them te hoftilities. Decay of Piety, 

The frit tendency to any injuftice that ape 
pears, mult be fuppreffed with a hew of won- 
der and adbhorrency in the parents and governours, 

Locke on Education, 


ABHORRENT. adj. [from abhor. | 
1. Struck with abhorrence ; loathing. 


For if the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d could on his fenfes burft, 
He would abhorrent turn. Thomfon’s Summer. 
2, Contrary to; foreign; inconfiltent 
with. It is uled with the particles from 
or ło, but more properly with from. 
This I conceive to be an hypothefis well wor- 
thy a rational belief; and yet it is fo abhorrent 
from the vulgar, that they would as foon believe 
Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him that 
fhould affirm it is not white. Glan. Scep, Scienta 
Why then thefe torcign thoughts of tlate em- 
ploy ments, 
Abhorrent to your funtion and your breeding à 
Poor droning truants of unpraétis'd cells, 
Bred in the fellow thip of bearded boys, 
What wonder isitif youknownot men? Dryden. 
ABHO/RRER. n. f. .[from abbor.] The 
perfon that abhors; ahater; a detelter. 
The lower clergy were railed at, for difputing 
the power of the bifhops, by the known abhorrers 
of epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in 
the convocations, by thefe yery men who wanted 
to bind up their hands. Swifts Examiner, 


ABHO'RRING. The object of abhorrence. 
This feems not to be the proper ufe of 
the participial noun. 


They thall go forth, and look upon the care 
cafes of the men that have tranfgreffed againit 
Me: for their worm fhall not die, neither fhalt 
their fire be quenched, and they fhall be an ab- 
karing unto all fieth, Tfaiah, 

To ABIDE. v.n. pret. I abcde or abid. 
from brdran, or aubidian, Sax. ] 
1. ‘Lo dwellina place ; not to remove; to 
flay. 

Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto 
my father, faying, if I bring him not unto thee, 
then I thall bear the blame to my father for ever. 
Naw therefore J pray thee, let thy fervant abide 
inftead of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and 
lct the lad go up with his brethren. Genefis. 

2. To dwell. 

The marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is ded 

To Richmond. in the parts where he alites. 
Shak/p. Rich, 11% 

Thofe who apply themfelves to learning, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, incorruptible 
and unbegotten ; who isthe only true being, and 
abides for ever abuve the highett heavens, trom 
whence He beholds all tne things that arc done 
in heaven and earth. 

Stilling fl. Defence of Dije on Rom, Idolatry. 
3. To remain; not to ceafe or fail; to be 


immovable. 

They that truf in the Lord fhall be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but «bidet for 
ever. Pfalms. 


. To continve in the fame ftate. 
The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he 
that hath at thall a/ude fatistied. Proverds, 
There can be no ftudy without time ; and the 
mind mult abide and dwell upon things, or be 
always a ftranger to the infide of them. Saui/. 


A BI 


g. To endure without offence, anger, or 


contradiCtion. 

Who can abide, that, againft their own doc- 
tors, fix whole books fhould by their fatherhoods 
be imperiou!ly obtruded upon God and his 
church ? Hall. 

6. It is ufed with the particle with before 
a perfon, and aż or in before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that 
I thould give her to another man: tbid: with 
me. Genefts. 

For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I ndale at 
Gcthur in Syria, faying, if the Lord thall bring 
me again indced to Jerulalena, then I will terve 
the Lord. 2 Sam, 

7. It is ufed with dy before a thing ; as, 
to abide by his teftimony ; toalide by his 
own fkill; that is, to rely upon them ; to 
abide by an opinion, to maintain it; to 
abide by a man, is alfo, to defend or fup- 
port him. But thefe forms are fomething 
low. 

To Asi'DE. v.a. 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, 
await: ufed of things prepared for per- 
fons, as well as of perfons cxpecting 
things. 

Home is he brought, and laid in fump- 
tuous bed, 
Where many tkilful leeches him abide, 
To (alve his hurts. Furry Queen, 

While lions war and battle for thcir dcns, 
Puor harmlefs lambs abide their enmity. 

Shak/p, Hen, vy. 

Bonds and afi&tions abide me. ADs, 

2. To bear or fupport the confequences of 
a thing. 

Ah me! they little know 


How dearly I abide that boaft fo vain. 
Milton's Par, Lof. 


3. To bear or fupport, without being con- 
quered or deftroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is the 
living God, and an everlafting king: At his 
wrath the earth fhall tremble, and the nations 
thall not be able to abide his indignation. Jerem. 

It muf be allowed a fair prefumption in favour 
of the truth of my dodtrines, that they have 
«hid a very rigorous telt new for above thirty 
ycarsy and the more ftridtly they arc looked 
into, the more they areconfrmed, #/cadeward. 

Of the participle abid I have found 
only the example in Woodward, and 
fhould rather determine that abide in the 
active fenfe has no paflive participle, or 
compounded preterit. 

4. To bear without averfion: in which 
fenfe it iscommonly ufedwith a negative. 

Thou can’t} not absde Tiridates; this is but 
love of thyfclf. Sidney. 

Thy vile race, 
Though thou didit learn, had that in’t, which 
goud natures 
Could not abite tobe with; therefore wait thou 


Deiervedly confin’d unto this rock. 
Shakfpeare’s Tempef. 
5. To bear or fuffer. 
Girt with circumfuous tides, 

He Rill calamitous conftraint abides. Pope. 
Ani'per. n. f. [from abide] The perfon 

that abides or dwells ina place; per- 

haps that lives or endures. A word little 

in ufe. 


Axsr’pinc. n. f. (from abide,] Continu- 
ance; ftay; fixed ftate. 

We are ftrangers before Thee and fojourners, 

as were all our fathers: our days on the earth 


ave as a (hadow, and there is none abiding. 
a Chron, 
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The air in that region is fo violently removed, 
and carricd about with fuch twiftnefs, as nothing 
in that place can confit or have abiding. 

Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
A'BJECT. adj. [abjeflus, Lat. thrown 
away as of no value. ] 
1. Mean; worthlefs; bafe; grovellin 
fpoken of perfons, or their qualities. 
Rebcllion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abyeé? routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
And countenanc’d by boys and beggary. 
Shakfp. Henry tv. 

I was at fif}, as uther beafts that graze 

The trodden herb, of abje& thoughts and low. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Honeft men, who tell their fovercigns what 
they expect from them, and what obedience they 
thall be always ready tu pay them, are not upon 


an cqual foot with bafe and adyec? flattercrs. 
Add.fon's Whig Exuminer. 


2. Being of no hope or regard: ufed of 
condition. 
The rarer thy example Rands, 
By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 
Strongest of mortal men, 
To lowelt pitch of adjec? fortune thou are 
fall’n. Milton's Sampfou -lgenifles. 
We fee man and woman in the highcft inno- 
cence and perfetion, and in the moft abject Nate 
of guilt and infirmity. Addi fon’s Spectator, 
3. Mean and defpicable : uled of actions. 
The rapine is fo abje and profane, 
They not from trifles, nor trom gods refrain, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
To what bafe ends, and hy what abye& ways, 
Are mortals urg’d through facred luit of praife ! 
Dope’s Effay on Cyiticifm. 
A’BJECT. n. f. A man without hope; a 
man whofe miferies are irretrieveable ; 
one of the loweft condition. 
Yea, the adjeé?s gathered themfelves together 
againft me. Pfalms. 


Jo ABJECT..v. a. [ aoyicio, Lat] To 
throw away. <A word rarely ufed. 

ABJE'CTEDNESS. 2. /. [from abject. ] The 
itate of an abject. 

Our Saviour would love at no Iefs rate than 
death; and, from the fupereminent height of 
glory, ftooped and abafed himfclf to the {uftere 
ance of the extremeft of indignities, and funk 
himfelf to the bottumof ahjcGedne/s, to exalt our 
condition to the contrary extreme. Beyle’s Werks. 

ABjE’CTION. n. f. [from abjeći.] Mean- 
nefs of mind; want of {pint ; fervility ; 
bafenefs. 

That this fhould be termed bafenels, abjection 
of mind, or fervility, is it credible 2 Hooker. 

The juit medium lies betwixt tne pride and 
the abjedtion, the two extremes. L’ Ejirange. 

A'syectiy. adv. [from abjeg.] In an 
abject manner; meanly; bafely ; fer- 
vilely ; contemptibly, 

A’syjEcTNESS. nf. [from alje.) Ab- 
jection ; fervility ; meannels. 

Servility and abjectaefs of humour is implicitly 
involved in the charge of lying. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Ry humility I mean not the alyedae/s of a 
bafe mind : but a prudent care not tò over-valuc 
ourfeives upon any account. Grew’s Caf. Sucre. 


Asiiiry. a.f. [habilité, Fr] 

1. The power to do any thing, whether 
depending upon ikill, or riches, or 
ftrength, or any other quality. 

Of finging thou haft got the reputation, 


Good Thyrfis, mine 1 yield to thy ability ; 
My heart doth [eek another eftimation.  Sidaey. 
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If aught in my adbc/ty may ferve 
To lighten what thou fufer'it, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton's Sampfon Agoniftes. 

They gave after their ability unto the treafure. 

Ezra, 

If any man minifter, let him do it as of the 
ability which god giveth : that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jefus Chritt. r Peter. 

Wherever we find our abilities tuo weak for 
the performance, he aures us of the affittanee of 
his Holy Spirit. Rogers’ Sermons. 

2. Capacity of mind ; force of underfland- 
ing ; mental power. 

Children in wiom there was no blemifh, but 
well-favoured, and fkilful in all wifdom, and 
cunning in Knowledge, and underttanding {cience, 
and fuch as had ability in them to and in the 
king’s palace. Daniel, 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities, 
it frequently fignifies the faculties or 
powers of the mind ; and fometimes the 
force of underftanding given by nature, 
as ditinguifhed from acquired qualif- 
cations. 

Whether it may be thought necefflary, that in 
certain tracts of country, like what we call pa- 
rifhes, there fhould Le one man, at leat, of 
abilities to read and write ? Swift. 

ABINTE STATE. adj. [of ab, from, and 
inteflatus, Lat.] A term of law, imply- 
ing him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, 
yet did not make it. 

To A'BJUGATE. v.a. [abjugo, Lat.] To 
unyoke; to uncouple. Dig. 

ABJURA'TION. n. f. [from abjure.} The 
at of abjuring ; the oath taken for that 
end. 

Until Henry vir. his time, if a man, having 
committed felony, could go intoa church, or 
church-yard, hefore he were apprebended, he 
might not be taken from thence to the ufual trial 
of law, but confeffing his fault to the juftices, or 
to the coroner, guve his oath to forfake the realm 
for ever; which was called abjuration. 

There are fone adjurations Rill in force among 
us here in England; as, by the ftatute of the 
25thof king Charles 11. all perfons that are ad- 
mitted into any office, civil or military, mult take 
the teit; which is an adjuration of fome doctrines 
of the church of Rome. 

There is likewite another oath of abjuratiar, 
which laymen and clergymen are both ubliged 
to take; and chat is, to abjure the pretender. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To ABJU'RE. v.a. [abjure, Lat.] 

1. To calit off upon oath; to fwear not to 
do or not to have fomething. 

Either to dic the death, or to ubsure 

For ever the focicty of man. | Shakfpeare. 

No man therefore, that hath not abjured hi3 
reafon, ənd {worn allegiance tu a preconceived 
fantaftical hypothefis, can undertake the de- 
fence of fuch a fuppofttion. Hale. 

2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a poli- 
tion upon oath. 

ToABLA'CTATE., v. a. [ablago, Lat.] 
To wean from the breaft. 

AniacraTion. n. f One of the me- 
thods of grafting, and, according to the 
fignification of the word, as it were 2 
weaning of a cion by degrees from its 
mother itcck ; not cutting it of wholly 
from the ftock, till it is firmly united to 
that on which it is grafted. 

ABLAQUEA'TION. n.f. [abliqueatio, Lat. } 
she wit or practice of opening the 
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ground about the roots of trees, to let 
the alr and water operate upon them. 
Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 
fpring: Prepare allo ivil, and ufe it where you 
hove occahon : Dig borders. Uncover as yet 
roots of treesy where ab/aguration is requifitc. 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 
The tenure in chicf is the very root that doth 
maintain this filver ftem, thar by many rich and 
fruitful branches {preadeth itielf: fo if it be 
futfired to tarve, by want of ablagqueation, and 
other good hufbandry, this yearly fruit will much 
decreafe. Bacon’ s Office of sNicnaciens. 

ABLA’TION. n. /. [adblatio, Lat.] The 
att of taking away. 

A'BLATIYE. adj. (ablativus, Lat.] 

r. That takes away. 

2. The fixth cale of the Latin nouns; 
the cafe which, among other fignifica- 
tions, includes the perfon from whom 
fomething is taken away: a term of 


grammar. 

A'BLE. adj. habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. 
fzilful, ready. ] 

1. Having itrong faculties, or great 
firength or knowledge, riches, or any 
other power of mind, body, or fortune. 

Henry vir. was not afraid of an ad/e man, as 
Lewis the Eleventh was. But, comrariwife, he 
was ferved by the ab/eff men that were to be 
found ; without which his affairs could not 
have profpercd as they did. Bacon's Henry vit. 

Such gambol faculties he hath, that fhew a 
weak mind and an able body, for the which the 
prince admits him. Shakfp. Henry iv. 


2. Having power fufficient; enabled. 


All mankind acknowledge themfclves able’ 


and fufficicnt to do many things, which actually 
they never do. South's Sermons, 

Every man fhall give as he is able, according 
to the blefling of the Lord thy Gud, which he 
hath given thee. Deutr. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle fo, it 
fignihes generally having the power. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous 4 but 
who is abie to ftand before cnvy ? Proverbs, 

4. With for it is not often nor very pro- 
perly ufed. 

There have been fome inventions alfo; which 
have been akle for the utterance of articulate 
founds, as the fperking of certain words. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magic. 

To A'sLe. v. a. To make able; to en- 

able, which is the word commonly ufed. 

See ENABLE. 

Plate fin with gold, 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks : 

Arnzit with rags, a pigmy’s raw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I fay none; PHU 

able ’em; 

Take that of me, my friend. Skak/. K. Lear. 

ABLE-BODIED. adj. Strong of body. 


It fies in the power of every fine woman, to 
fecure at leat half a dozen ab/e- bodied men to 
his mijchty’s fervice. Addijan's Freeholder. 


Jo A'BLEGATE. v. a. {abkego, Lat.] 
T'o fend abroad upon fome employment ; 
to fend out of the way. Did. 


ABLEGA'TION. n. f [from ablegate.] The 

act of fending abroad. Did. 

A'sLENESS. n. f. [from alle.] Ability of 
body or mind, vigour, force. 

Tiat nation doth fu excel, both for comelinefs 

and ablenS, that from neighbour countries they 


ordinarily come, fume to tive, tome to learn, 
fume to behold. Sidney. 


A’nuresy, nf. Facanbio, Gr.} Want of 
fight; blindnefs; unadvifednels. Did. 
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To A'BLIGATE. v. a. [abligo, Lat.) To 
tie up from. Dig. 


ABLIGURI'TION. 2. f [abhguritio, Lat. ] 
Prodigal expence on meat and drink. 
VARIE 
To A'BLOCATE. w.a. [abloco, Lat. ] 

To let out to lure. 
Perhaps properly by him who has 
hired ıt from another. Calvin. 
Anroca’Tion. nf. [from ablocate.] A 

letting out to hire. 
To Anvv'vE. v. n. [abludo, Lat.) To be 
unlike. Dië. 
A'BLUENT. adj. [ablucns, Lat. from abluo, 

to wath away. ] 

1. That wafhes clean. 

2. That has the power of cleanfing. Did. 


Asiu tion. n. f> fadlutio, Lat. } 

1. The act of cleanfing, or wahing clean. 

There is a natural analogy between the ab- 
lution of the body and the purification of the 
foul ; between cating the holy bread and drink- 
ing the facred chalice, anda participation of the 
body and blood of Chritt. Tuslor’s Worthy Com. 

2. The water ufed in wahing. 

Wafh’d by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d, and calt th’ ablutisnsin the main. 

Pope's Iliad. 

3. The rinfing of chymical preparations 
in water, to diffolve and wafhaway any 
acrimonious particles. 

4. The cup given, without confecration, 
to the laity in the popith churches. 

To A'BNEGATE. v.a. [from abnego, 
Lat.] To deny. 

ABNEGA'TION, n. f. [abnegalio, Lat. de- 
nial, from aduego, to deny.] Denial, re- 
nunciation. 

The abnegation or renouncing of all his own 
holds and interefts, and truits of all that man is 
moft apt to depend upon, that he may the more 
expeditely follow Chritt. Hammond. 


ABNODA'TION. n. f. [abnodatio, Lat. ] 
The a& of cutting away knots from 
trees: aterm of gardening. Did. 

Asno’rmovs. adj. (abnormis, Lat. out 
of rule.] Irregular; mifhapen. Dia. 

Aso’arn. adv. [afeaterm, but adopted 
into common language ; derived imme- 
diately from the French à bord, as, aller 
à bord, envoyer a bord. Bord is itlelf a 
word of very doubtful original, and per- 
haps, in its different acceptations, dedu- 
cible from different roots. Boyid, tn the 
ancient Saxon, fignified a boufe; in 
which fenfe, to go aboard, is to take up 
refidence in a fhip. ] 

t. Ina fhip. 


He loudly call’dto fuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. 
Fairy Queen. 


He might land them, if it pleated him, or 


otherwife keep them aboard. 


Sir W. Raleigh's Effays. 


2. Intoa fhip. 


When morning rofe, I fent my mates to 


bring 
Supplies of water from ancighb’ring fpring, 
Wiif I the motions of the winds explor'd; 
Then {ummon’din my crew, and went aboard. 


Addifon’s Orrid's Metan or phofes. 


ABODE, n. f. [from abide. ] 


1. Habitation; dwelling; place of ref- 


deuce. 


ABO 


But I know thy afode and thy going out, aod 
thy coming in. 2 Ang. 
Others may ufe the ocean as their road, 
Only the Eaglith make it their abode ; 
Whofe ready fails with every wind can fly, 
And mke a cow nant with th inconftant iky. 
Waller. 


. Stay ; continuance in a place. 
Swect fiends, your patience for my long 
ubode > 
Not 1, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
Shak{peare’s Merchant of Vewice. 
Making a fhort abode in Steily the fecond times 
landing in Italy, and making the war, miy be 
reufonably judged the bufinefs but of ten months. 
Dryden's Ened, 
The woodencks carly vifit, and abode 
Ot long continuance in aur temp’rate clime, 
Forctel a liberal harveft. Philips. 
3 {o male abode. ‘To dwell; to relide; 


to inhabit. 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 


Thence full of fate returns, and ot the God. 
Dryden. 
To Ano'pe. v. a. [See Bone.] To fore- 
token or forefhow; tobe a prognoltics 
to be ominous. It is taken, with 11s 
derivatives, in a good fenfe, 
Every man, 
After the hidcous ftorm that follow'd, was 
A thing infpir'd; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 
Dathing the garment of this peace, afoded 
The fudden breach of it. Shakf. Hen. vitt 
ABO'DEMENT. n. f. [from To abode.) A 
fecret anticipation of fomething future; 
an impreffion upon the mind of fome 
event to come; prognoltication; omen. 
I like not this : 
For many men that ttumble at the threfhold, 
Are well forctold that danger lurks within. — 
—Tuth! man, abodements muft not now af- 
fright us. Shakf, Hen. vt. 
My lord bifhop afked him, Whether he had 
never any fecret abadement in bis mind? Noy 
replied the duke; but I think fome adventure 
may kill me as well as another mun. — Porto, 


To ABO'LISH. v. a [abaleo, Lat.] 
t. Toannul; to make void. Applied to 
laws or inttitutions. 


For us to abolift what he hath eflablifheds 

were prefumption molt intolerable. loker. 

On the parliament’s part it was propofed, that 

all the bithops, deans, and chapters, might be ime 

mediately taken away, and abolijhed, Clarendon. 
2. To put an end to, to deftroy. 

The long continued wars between the Englith 
and the Scots had then raifed invincible jealous 
fies and hate, which long continued peace hath 
finee abclifhed. Sir John Hayward, 

T Lat thall Perocles well requite, I wot, 

And with tby blood udc/i/A fo reproachtul blot. 
Fairy (Queen, 

More deftroy’d than they, 
We fhould be quite abolifh’d, and expire. Milton, 
Or wilt thou thytelf 
Abslifa thy creation, and unmake, 
For him, what for thy giory thou haft made ? 
Milta, 


te 


Nor could Vulcanian fane 
The flench abo/ijh, or the favour tame. Dryden, 
Fermented fpirits contract, harden, and con- 
folidate many fibres together, abs/i/Ainy many 
canals; efpecially where the hbres are the ten- 
deret, asin the brain, -¢rburhnat on clliments. 


ABRO'LISHABLFE. adj. [from abolijh.] That 
may be abolifhed. 

ABO'LISHER. 2. /. [from -abolifh.] 
that abolifhes. 

Avpo'LIsHMENT. n. f. [from abolifh.] 
The act of abolifhing. 


He 


ABO 


The phin and dire way had bcenito prove 
Chat all such ceremonies, as they require tu. be 
abolithed, are retained by us with the hurt of the 
church, or with lets benefit than the aba ijhment 
of them would bring. Hovker. 

He fhould think the ebolifiment of epifcopacy 
among ws, would prove a mighty tcandal and 
corruption to our faith, and manifeftly daneer - 
ous to our monarchy. Swift's uh. of Eng. Mun. 


ABOLI'TION. n. f. [trom abolih.] The 
act of abolifhing. This is now more 
frequently ufed than aboliment. 


From the total abolition of the popular power, 
may be dated the ruin of Rome: turhad the re- 
ducing hercof to its ancient condition, propofed 
by Agrippa, been accepo:d uritcad of Niwcenas's 
model, that Rate might hav: continued unto this 
day. Grew's Cofmologia Sucta. 

An apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the 
fenfes, and of all voluntary mation, by the ftop- 
page of the Hux and reflux of the animal {pints 
through the nerves dettined for thote motions. 

Arhutkhnot on Diet. 


ABOMINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat. ] 
1. Hateful; detettable ; to be loathed. 


This infernal pit 
Abominable, accurs’d, the houfe of woe. Milton. 
The quecn and minittry might cafily redrefs 
this abominable grievance, Ly endeavouring to 
choofe mgn of virtuous principles. Swift. 


2. Unclean. 


The foul that fhall touch any unclean beaft, or 
any abominable unclean thing, even that foul 
fhall be cut off from his people. Leviticus. 


. In low and ludicrous language, it is a 
word of loofe and indeterminate cenfure. 


They fay you are a melancholy fellow.—I am 
fo; Udo love it better than laughing-—Thofe that 
are in extremity of either, are abominable fellows, 
and betray themlelves to every modern cenfure, 
worte than drunkards. Shakf. As you like it. 

ABO'MIWABLENESS. 2./. [from abomi- 
nable.| The quality of being abomi- 
nable; hatefulnefs; odioufnefs, 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the 
eternal and effential difference between virtue 
and vice, we mult forbear to urge atheifts with 
the corruption and abominablenefs of their prin- 
ciples. Bentley's Sermons. 


Aso MinaeELy. adv. [from ‘alominabl. } 


Exceffively ; extremely ; exceedingly : 


in an ill fenfe. A word of low or fami- 
Har language, and is not often ferioufly 
ufed. 

I have obferved great abufes and diforders in 
your family ; your fervants are mutinous and 
Guarreliome, and cheat you molt absminably. 

Arbuthsrot, 


Jo ABOMINATE. v. a. [abominor, 
Lat.] To abhor; to detefl; to hate 
utterly. 

Pride goes hated, curfed, and absninated by all. 
Hammen, 
We are not guilty of your injuries, 
No way confenttothem ; but do abhor, 


aibominate,and loath this cruchty. Southerw s Oro.. 


He profeifed both to abominate and delpife all 
mytlery, rchnement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince of minifter. Swift. 

ABOMINA TION. m f. 
y. Hatred ; deteltation. 

To affift king Charles by Engliftt or Dutch 
forces, Wouhl render him odious to his new fab- 
jeéts, who have nothing in to great abomination, 
as thofe whom they hold for hereticks. Swift. 

2. The object of hatred. 

Every fhepherd is an abomizaticn to the Egyp- 

tians. Genefrs. 
3. Pollution; defilement. 


ABO 


And there halt in no wife enter into it any 
thing that delectu, neither whatfuever workcth 
abomination, or maketh a lic. aU, 


4. Wickednefs ; hateful or fhameful vice. 


Th’ adulterous Anthony, mof large 
In his abominations, turns youof, 
And gives his potent regiment toa trull, 
That nofes itagaintt us. Shakfpeare, 


5. The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jcrula- 
lem, which were on the right hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of 
[fracl had builded tor Afhtoreth the abomination 
ofthe Zidonians, and for Chemofh the abomina- 
tion of the Moabites, and for Milcom the aboms- 
nation of the children of Ammon, did the king 
defle. 2 Aings. 


ABORIGINES. n.f. (Lat.} The ear- 
lieft inhabitants of a country; thofe of 


whom no original is to be traced; as the 
Welfh in Britain. 

To ABORT. v. n. [aborto, Lat.) To- 
biing forth before the time; to mif- 
carry. Did. 

ÅBO'RTION. n. f. [abortio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of bringing forth untimely. 

Thefe then need caute no aborr on. Sandys. 

2. T'he produce of an untimely birth. 

His wife mifcarried; but, as the abortion 
proved only a female foetus, he comfuited him- 
(clf. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus, 

Behold my aim thus biafled, dry, and wither’d, 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d 
Like fome untimely product of the feafons. 

Rowe, 


ABORTIVE. 2. /- That which is born. be- 
fore the due time. Perhaps anciently 
any thing irregularly produced. 


No common wind, no cultomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat’ral cautes, 
And call them meteurs, prodigies, and figns, 
Abortives, and urefages, tongues of heav’n, 
Plaialy Genouncing. vengeance upon John. Shak/, 
Take the fine fkin uf an abortive, and, with 
farch thin laid on, prepare your ground or tablet. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Many are preferved, and do fignal fervice to 
their country, who, without a provifion, might 
have perifhed as aéstives, or have come to an 
untimely end, and perhaps have brought upon 
their guilty parents the like dettruction. 
dlddifon’s Guardian, 
ABORTIVE. adj. [abortivus, Lat.] 


1. Brought forth befure the due time of 
birth. 
If ever ne have ’child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shakf. 
All th’ unaccomplith’d works of nature’s hand, 
silertive, monttvous, or unkindly mix’d, 
Diilolv'd on earth, fleet hither. Mert. Par. Loft. 
Nor will his fruit expect 
Th’ autuninat feafon, but, in fiummer’s pride 
When other orchards fmile, abortive fail. Philips. 
2. That fails for want of time: fgura- 
tively. 
How often hatt thou waited at my cup, 
Remember it, and let it make thee creit-fall’n; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakf, 


3. That brings forth nothing. 
The void profound 
Of uncffential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping ; and with utter lofs of being 
Threatens him, plung’d in that clertive gulf. 
Nitlion's Paradife Loft. 
4. That fails or mifcarries, from whatever 
caufe. ‘This is lefs proper. 

Many politick conceptions, fo clahoratcly 
formied and wrought, and grown at length ripe 
for delivery, doyct, ux the iffue, mifcarry and 
prove abortive, South's Sermons. 
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ABo’RTIVELY. adv. [from abortive-] 
Born withoutthe due time ; immature- 
ly ; untimely. 

Apo'RTIvENEsS. n. f. [from abortive. ] 
rmn fe . 

The ttate of abortion. 

ABo'rRTMENT. u. fa [from abort.] The 
thing brought forth out of time; an 
untimely birth. 

Conceated teafures, now Jot to mankind, 
Mall be brought inte ufe by the induftry ot con- 
verted penitents, whofe wretched carcafes tne 
impartial laws dedicate, as untimely feats, to 
the worms of the earth, in whofe womb thofe 
deterted mineral riches mult ever lie buried as 
lott abortwent:, unlefs thote be made the aétive 
midwives to dehiver them. Due. Phyfic. Remans. 

ABO'VE. prep. [from a, and bupan, 
Saxon 3 loven, Dutch. } 

r. To a higher place; in a higher place. 

So when with crackling fames a cauldron fricsy 
The bubbiing waters froin the bottom rife; 
stihove the brims they force their fiery way ; 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

Dryden. 

2. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that paticth among them, that are 
numbercd from twenty years old and above, fall 
give an offering unto the Lord haroins, 

3- In a fupericur degree, or to a fuperiour 
degree of rank, power, or excellence. 

The Losd is high ubcve all nations, and his 
giory above the heavens. Pfalas. 

Tire public power of all focicties is aleve every 
foul contained in the fame focicties. Hoaksr. 

There is no riches above a found body,.and no 
joy above the joy of the heart. Ecclus. 

To her 
Thou didit refign thy manhood, and the place 
Whercin God fet thee abire her, made of thee, 
And for thee: whofe perfection far cacell'd 
Hers, in all real dignity. Milton’s Par. Lo}, 
Latona fees her thine afcve the refi, 


And feeds with fecret joy hee filent brecat. Dry: 
4. Ina ftate of being fuperiour to; unat- 


tainable by. 

It is an old and true ditiin@ion, that things 
may be afeve our reafun, without being con- 
trary to it. Of this kind ave the power, the na- 
ture, and the univertal prefence of Goal, with 
innumerable other points. Swift. 

5. Beyond; more than. 

Wewere pretied out of meufure, adore fiength ; 
infomuch that we defpaired even of life. 2 Cor. 

In having thoughts unconfirfed, and being able 
to diftinguith one thing from airorher, where 
there is but the leat ditference, contis the cx- 
actnefs of judgment and clearnefs of reafon, 
whichis in onc man a/ove another. Lacke, 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges 
above thofe of the other hereditary countrics uf 
the emperor. afd: j5%. 

6. Too proud for; too high for. A phrafe 
chiefly uled in familiar expreifion. 

Kings and princes, in the eailicr ages cf the 
world, Jabourcd in arts and occupations, and 
were above nothing that te:rled to promote the 
conveniences of life. Popes Ody fey. 

Avo’ve. adv. 
r. Overhead ; in a higher place. 

To men ftanding below, nien ftanding alofe 
feem much Ieffened; to thofe above, men tind- 
ing below feesn not fo much leffened. Bacon, 

When he eftablithed the clouds abere: when 
he ftrengthened the fountains of the deep; when 
he gave to the fea his decrce, that the waiters 
fhould not pals his commandment; when he 
appointed the foundations of the carth; then I 
was by him, as one biought up with him ; and 
I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before 
him. Proverbs. 

Every good gift, and every perfc& pift, is 
from above, and comcth down fiom the Fatics 
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of fights, with whom js ao variablenefs, neither 
fhadow of turning. James. 

Tne Trojans from aber their focs beheld, 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill’d. 

Dryden, 

2. Inthe regions of heaven. 

Your pratfe the birds fhall chant in every grove, 
And winds fhall waft it to the pow'rs absve. 

Pope's Paftorals, 

3. Before. [See Anove-cirTep. ] 

1 faid above, that thefe two machines of the 
balance, and the dira, were only ornamental, 
and that the fucccfs of the duel had been the fume 
without them. Dryden. 

Auvove aLL. Inthe firft place; chiefly. 

I fludicd Virgil’s defign, his difpolition of it, 
his manners, his judicious management of the 
fipures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfc, 
which always leaves fomething to gratify our 
Imagination, on which it may enlarge at plea- 
furc; but, above all, the clegance of his cxpref- 
fion, and the harmony of his numbers. Dryden. 

AROVE-BOARD. 

1. In open fight ; without artifice or trick. 
A figurative expreffion, borrowed from 
gamefters, who, when they put their 
hands under the table, are changing 
their cards. It is uied only in familiar 
language. 

It is the part alfo of an honefl man to deal 
abeve-loard, and without ticks. L’ Efirange. 

2. Without difeuife or concealment. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch 
herctoforc, as have pratited thefe unworthy arts, 
for as much as there have been villains in all 
places, and allages, yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South's Sermons, 

Anove-ciTep. Cited before. A figu- 
rative expreffion, taken from the anci- 
ent manner of writing books on {crolls : 
where whatever is cited or mentioned 
before, in the fame page, muft be above. 

It appears from the authority above-cited, that 
this is a fat confefled by heathens them- 
felves. fiddifon on the Chrifitan Religion. 

ABOVE-GROUND. An expreffion ufed to 
fignify alive; notin the grave. 

ABOVE-MENTIONED. SecABOVEF-CITED. 

I do not remember, that Homer any where 
falls into the faults above-mestioned, which were 


indeed the falfe refinements of latter ages. 
wadidtifon's SpeE ctor. 
To ABO'UND. ~v. u. [abundo, Lat. 
abonder, Fr. ] 
t. To have in great plenty; to be co- 


pionfly. tored. It is ufed fometimes 


with the particle iz, and fometimes the 


particle with. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no vrelih of them, but abound 

Inthe divifion of each feveral crime, 
Aéting it many ways. Shakfpeare's Macherh, 
Corn, wine, and oil, aie wanting to this 

ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abound.  Dryd. 
A faithful man (hall abound with bleflings : 
but he that maketh hafte to be rich, fhall not ke 
innocent. Proverbs. 
Now that languages are made, and abound 
auith words ftanding for combinations, an utual 
way of getting complex ideas, ts by the expli- 
cation of thofc terms that ttanel for them. Locke. 
2. To be in great plenty. 
And pecause iniquity {hall chcen.t, the lave of 
many thall wax cold. Matthew. 
Words are like leaves, and where they molt 
ahound, 

Much fruit of fenfe bencath is rarely found. Pope. 
A BO'UT. prep. [aburan, or abuzon, Sax. 
which feems to fignify encircling on the 


outfide. ] 
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1. Round; furrounding ; encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind 
them about thy neck; write them upon the 
table of thy heart. Proverb s 

She cries, and tears her cheeks, 

Her hair, her vef ; and ftooping to the fands, 
About his neck the caft her trembling hands. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you 
up from about the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Exodus. 

Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 
But I both fce and hear it; andam with thee, 


By and before, ubcut and in thec too. 
Ben fonfon's Catiline. 


3. Concerning; with regard to; relating 
to. 

When Conftantine had finifhed an houfe for 
the fervice of God at Jerufalem, the dedication 
lic judgeda matter not unwurthy, about the folemn 
performance whereof the greate part of the 
bifhops in Chriftendom fhould mect together. 

Hooker, 

The painter is not tatake fo much pains absurt 
the drapery as about the face, where the princie 
pal refemblance lies. Dryden. 

They are moft frequently ufed as words equi- 
valent, and cio hoth of them indifferently fgnify 
either a fpeculative knowledge of things, or a 
practical fkill atout them, according to the exi- 
gency of the matter or thing fpoken of. Tr/lot/on. 

Theft ts always a fin, although the particular 
fpecies of it, and tne denomination of particular 
acts, doth fuppofe pofitive laws about dominion 
and property. Stilling fizet. 

Children fhould always be heard, and fairly 
and kindly anfwered, when they afk after any 
thing they would know, and defired to be in- 
formed about. Curiofity fhould be as carefully 
cherifhed in children as other appetites fuppreficd. 

Locke, 

It hath been pradtifed as a method of making 
men’s court, when they are afked abour the 
rate of lands, the abilities of tenants, the ftate of 
trade, to anfwer that all things are in a flourith- 
ing condition. Swift's Short View of Ireland, 


4. In afate of being engaged in, or em- 
ployed upon. 

Our blefled Lord was p)eafed to command the 
reprefentation of his death and facrifice on the 
crofs fhould be made by breaking of bread and 
effufion of wine; to figzify to us the nature and 
factednefs of the liturgy we are about. Taylor, 

Labour, for labour's fake, is againft nature. 
The underftanding, as well as all the other facul- 
tics, choofes always the fhoiteft way to its end, 
wouid prefently obrainthe knowledge it is about, 
and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But this, 
whether Jazinefs or hafic, often mifleads it. Locke. 
* Ourarmies ought tobe provided with fecrcta- 
ries, to tell thcir Rory in plain Enghth, and to 
let us know, in our mother tongue, what it is 
our brave cuuntrymen are about. -dddifon's Spec. 


5. Appendant to the perfon, as clothes. 
If vou have this alout you, 
And I will vive you when we go, you may 
Boldly aflaule the necromancer’s hall. 
Milton's Comus. 


It is not drange to me, that perfons of the 
fairey (ex fhould like, in all things abou? thein, 
that handfumenefs for which they find them- 
{elves mof liked. Ecyle on Colours, 


6. Relating to the perfon, as a fervant or 
dependant. 


Liking very well the young gentleman, fuch 
I took him to be, admitted this Deiphantus 


about me, who well thewed, therc is no fervice 
like his tiat ferves becaufe he loves. Sidney, 


7. Relating to the perfon, asan att or 
office. 
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Good corporal, for my old dame's fake, fand 
my friend: fhe hath no body to do any thing 
about her when I am gone, and the is old and 
cannot help herfelf. Shakfpeare’s Henry vy. 

ABOUT. adv. 
1. Circularly ; in a round ; circum. 

The weyward fitters, hand in hand 
Pofters of the fea and land, 

Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine. 


2. In circuit; in compafs, 

I'll tell you what 1 am udout—Two yards 
and mure.—No quips now, Piftol: indeed L 
am in the wafle two yards about; but I am 
about no wafte, I am about thrift. Shukfp. 

A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, 

A pelif'd mirror fhone not half fo clear, Dryd. 
3. Nearly ; circiter. 

When the boats were come within about ixty 
yards of the pillar, they found them{felves all 
hound, and could go no faither; yct fo as they 
nught move to go about, but might not approach 
nearcr. Bacon’s New italantis. 


4. Here and there; every way ; circa. 
Up rofe the gentle virgin from her place, 
And looked all abeur, if fhe might tpy 
Her lovely knight. Fairy Queen. 
A wolf that was paft labour, in his old age, 
borrows a habit, and fo about he gocs, begging 
charity frum door to dour, under the dilguile of 
a pilgrim. l L' Ejirange. 
5. With ¢o before a verb; as, about to fly; 
upon the point; within a {mall diltance 


of. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpend the fight, and filence all our guns: 
Beauty and youth, about to perith, finds 
Such noble pity in brave Englith minds. aler. 

6. Round; the longeft way, in oppofition 
to the fhort ftraight way. 

Gold hath thefe natures; greatnefs of weighty 
clofenefs of parts; fixation; pliantnefs, or foft- 
nefs; immunity from ruft; colour, or tincture 
of ycllow: Therefore the fure way (though moft 
about) to make gold, is to know the caufes of 
the feveral natures before rehearf{ed., Bacon. 

Spies of the Volicians 
Held me in chace, that L was forced to whecl 
Three or four miles abewt; elfe had I, Sir, 
Half an hour fince brought my report. Shak, 
7. Lo bring about, to bring to the point or 
fate defired; as, he has brought about his 
purpofes. 

Whether this will be brought about, by breake 
ing his head, I very much queition, Speétaror. 

8. Tocome about, to come to fome certain 
ftate or point. It has commonly the 
idea of revolution, or gyration. 

Wherefore it came to pafs, when the time was 
come about, after Hannah had conceived, that 
fhe bare a fon. 1 Sam. 

One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had with'd was come abont; 
Well pleas’d they went to ref; and, if the gale 


Till mora continued, both rcfulved to fail. 
Dryden's Fables, 


9. To go about, to prepare to do it. 
Did not Mofes give you the law, and yet none 
of you kcepeth the law? Why go ye abont to 
kill me? John. 


In common language, they fay, to 
come about a man, to circumvent him. 
Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive 
their original from the French & bout ; 
venir à bout d’une chofe; venir à bout de 
guelqu’un. 
A. Bp. for Archbifhop ; which fee. 
ABRACADA'BRA. A Supertftitious 
charm againft agues. 


Shak/p, 
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fo ABRA'DE. v. a. [abrado, Lat.) To 


rub off; to wear away from the other 
parts; to walte by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fup- 
ply of what is fuccefively abraded from them by 
decurhon of waters. Hule. 

AsraHam’s Barm. The name of an 
herb. 

ABRa'sIoN. n.f. [See ABraDe.) 

1. Thea& ofabrading, or rubbing off. 

z. [In medicine.) The wearing away of 
the natural mucus, which covers the 
membranes, particularly thofe of the 
ftomach and guts, by corrofive or fharp 
medicines, or humours. Quincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. 

ABREAST. adv. [See Breast.) Side 
by fide; in fuch a pofition that the 
breafts may bear againit the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 
My foul fhal! thine keep company ta heav'n: 
Tarry, fweet foul, for mine, then fy abreaff, Shaif. 

For honour travels in a ttreight fo narrow, 
Where one but gocs abrcajl. Shakf 

The tiders rode ubreu/?y and onc his fhictd, 
His lance of cornel wood another held. Dryden. 

A’sricot. Sce Apricot. 


To ABRI'DGE. v. a. [abreger, Fr. ab- 
brevio, Lat. } 

1. To make fhorterin words, keeping ftill 
the fame fubftance. 

All thefe fuyings being declared by fafon of 
Cyrene in five bouks, we will eflay to abridge in 
one volume. 2 Macc. 

2. Tocontract ; todiminifh; to cut fhort. 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, 
is following the direétion of that guide; and he 
that has a power to act or not to act, accorcling 
as fuch determination direéts, is free. Such dc- 
termination abridges not that power wherein li- 
berty confiits. Locke. 

. To deprive of; to cut off from. In 
which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
from, or of, preceding the thing taken 
away. 
I have difabled mine eftate, 
By thewing fomething a more twelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abriilg’d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shakf, Merch. Venice. 

They were formerly, by the common law, 
difcharged from pontage and murage; but this 
privilege has been abridged them fince by feveral 
ftatutes. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

ABRIDGED OF. part. Deprived of; de- 
barred from; cut fhort. 

ÅBRI'DGER. n. f. 

x. He that abridges; a fhortener. 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridg- 


ments. 


Å BRI'DGMENT. n. /. [ abregement, French. | 

3. The epitome of a larger work contra&t- 
ed intoa fmall compafs; a compend ; 
a fummary. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets: and, in this one word, ts the 
abridgment of all volumes of fcripture. Hooker. 

Idolatry is ceitainly the firft-born of folly, the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very ubridg- 
ment and fum total of all abfurdities. South, 

2. Adiminution in general. 
All trying, by a love of littlenefs, 
To make ahridgments, and to draw to lefs 
Even that nothing, which at Ark we were. Donne. 
3. Contraction; reduétion. 

The conftant ..:fire of happinefs, and the con- 

fraint it puts upon us, no body, I think, ac- 
Vou. 1. 
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counts an abridgment of liberty, or at Izaft an 
abridgment of liberty to be complained of. Locke. 

4. Reltraint from any thing plealing ; 
contraction of any thing enjoyed. 

[tis not barely a man’s abridgment in his cx- 
ternal accummodations which makes him tailer- 
able, but when his confcience thall tel him that 
it was his fin and his fully which brought him 
under that ubridgment. South, 

ABRO'ACH. adv. [See To Broacu.] 

1. Ina pofture torun out, or yield the li- 
quor contained: properly fpoken of 
veflels. 

The jarrs of gen’rous wine 
He fet abrcach, and for tne fealt prepar’d. Dryd. 
The Templer fpruce, while ev'ry fpout’s 
abreach, 
Stays ull ’tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. 
Swift's Mifcel. 

2. [n a figurative fenfe : ina ftate to be dif- 
fuled or extended; ina tate of fuch be- 
ginning as promifes a progrefs. 

That man, that fits within a munarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the funthine of his favour, 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
Alack! what mifchicfs might be fet ubraacay 
In thadow of fuch greatnets? Shatfpeare. 


ABROAD. adv. [compounded of a and 
broad. See Broan. ] 


1. Without confinement; widely; at large. 
Intermit no watch 
Againft a wakcful tue, while I abroad, 
Thro’ all the coafts of dark dettructiony feck 
Deliverance. 7 Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
Again the lonely fox roams far abroad, 
On fecret tapine bent, and midnight faud; 
Now haunts the clitf, now traverfes the lawn, 
And fics tne hated neighbourhood of man. Prior, 
2. Out of the houfe. 
Welcome, fir, 
This cell’s my court; hcre have I few attendants, 
And fubje&ts none abroad, Shak/peare. 

Lady walked a whole hour abroad, with- 

out dying after it. Pope’s Letters. 
3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be fomewhat hardly 
yoked at home, than for ever abroad, and dif- 
credited. Hooker. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall 
have the misfortune of that young traveller, who 
lott his own language abrcad, and brought home 
no other initead of it. Sir F. Denham. 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land? = Dryd. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he fees and hears abroad, to the flate of 
things at home. Atterbury's Sermons. 


4. Inall dire&tions; this way and that; 


with wide expanfion. 
Full in the midtt of this infernal road, 
An clm difplays her dufky arms abroad. Dryd. 


5. Without; not within. 

Bodies politick being fubjeét, as much as na- 
tural, to diffolution by divers means, there are 
undoubtedly more ftates overthrown through 
difeafes bred within themfelves, than through 
violence from abroad. Hooker, 


To A'BROGATE. v. a. [abrogo, Lat. ] 
To take away from a law its ferce; to 


repeal; to annul. 

Laws have been madc upon fpccia! occafions, 
which occafions ceafingy laws of that kind do 
abrogate themfelves Hooker. 

The negative precepts of men may ceafe by 
many inftruments, by contrary cuftoms, by 
public difrelith, by long omiffion: but the ne- 
gative precepts of God never can ceafe, but when 
they are exprefsly abrogated by the fame autho- 
rity. Taylor's Holy Living. 

ABROGA'TION. n. f. [abrogation, Lat.] 
The act of abrogating ; the repeal of a 


law. 


ABS 


The commithoners from che confederate Ro- 
man catholics deraanded the abrogation and rc- 
peal of all thote laws, which were m force againtt 
the excreife of the Roman religion. Clarendon. 

To Anro'ok. v. a. [from To brook, with æ 
fuperabundant : a word not in ufe.) To 


brook; to bear; to endure. 
Sweet Nell, ulcan thy noble mind ahronk 
The abje& people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, fal laughing at thy hame. 
Shuk/peare's Henry vt. 


ABRU/PT. adj. [abruptus, Lat. broken 
off. } 
t. Broken; craggy. 
Retiithefs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
Fioni the rude mountain, and the mofly wild, 
Tumbling throughrocks abrupt. Thomfon's Win, 


2. Divided; withoutany thing intervening, 
Or Spread his any Aight, 
Upborn with indctatizable wings, 
Over the vaft abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy ile. Milton's Paradife Laff. 
3. Sudden ; without the cultomary or pro- 


per preparatives. 
My lady craves 
To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 
Shukfpeare. 
The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two 
Grit parliaments, was wholly imputed to the 
duke of Buckingham. Clarendon, 
sthrupt, with eagle-{peed the cut the ficy ; 
Infant invifbte to mortal cyc. 
Then frit he recogniz’d th’ ethereal gucft. Pope 
4. Unconne&ed. 
The abrupt ttile, which hath many breaches) 
and doth not fcem toend but fall. Ben Jonrfon. 


ABRU’PTED. adj. [ebruptus, Latin: a word 
little in ufe.] Broken off fuddenly. 
The effects of their activity are not precipi= 
toufly abrupted, but gradually proceed to their 
ceffations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 


ABRU'PTION. n.f [abruptio, Lat. ] Break- 
ing off; violent and fudden feparation. 
Thofe which are inclofed in ftone, marble, or 
fuch other folid matter, being difficultly fepara- 
ble from it, becaufe of its adhefion to all fides 
of them, have commonly fome of that matter 
ftill adhering to them, or at leat marks of its 
abruption from them, onalltheir fides. 1%00d ward. 


Apru PTLY.adv. [See Anrurt. ] Hattily ; 
- without the due forms of preparation. 
The fwectnefs of viitue’s difpofition, jealous 
even over itfelf, fuffered her not to enter abruptly 
into queftions of Mufidorus. Sidney. 
Now mifling from their joy fo lately found, 
So lately found, and fo abruptly gone. Par. Reg 
They both of them pundtually obferved the 
time thus agreed upon, and that in whatever 
company or bufinefs they were engaged, they 
left it abruptly, as (von as the clock warned them 
to retire. Addifon’s Spefator. 


Asru’ptNeEss. n. f. [from abrupt.) 

1. An abrupt manner ; haile ; fuddennefs ; 
untimely vehemence. 

2. The ftate of an abrupt or broken thing ; 
roughnefs; craggednefs, as of a frag- 
ment violently disjoined. 

The cryftallized budies found in the perpen- 
dicular intervalsy have always their root, as the 
jewellers call it, which is only the abruptnefs at 
the end of the body whereby it adhered to the 
ftonc, or fides of the intervals; which adbruptne/s 
is caufed by its being broke off from the faid 
ftone. Moodward’s Nat, Hif. 

A’sscess. n. f. [abfcefus, Lat.] A mor- 
bid cavity in the body; a tumour filled 
with matter; a term of chirurgery. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dics in eight 
days, the inflammation ends in a fuppuration 
and an adfeefs in the lungs, and fometiines in 
fome other part of the body. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
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Lindanus conjectured it might be fome hidden 
abjcefs in the mcfentery, which, breaking fome 
few days after, was difcovered to be an apottem 
of the mefentery. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Assci'nb. v.a. Tocut off; either in 


a natural or figurative fenfe. . 
ABCISS 4. ( Lat.] Part of the diameter of 
a conic feétion, intercepted between the 
vertex anda femiordinate. 
Assci’ssion. n. f. [abjcifio, Lat.] 
1. The aét of cutting off. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the eb- 
feiffion of them difficult cnough, and not without 
danger. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. ‘The ftate of being cut off. 

By ceflation of oracles, with Montacutius, we 
may underftand this intercifion, not abjci/fior, or 
confummate defolation. Brown’s Vulg. Er. 

To ABSCO'ND. w. n. [abfcondo, Lat.] 
To hide one’s felf; to retire from the 
public view : generally ufed of perfons 
in debt, or criminals cluding the law. 

The marmotte, or mus alpinus, which ab- 
feconds ali winter, lives on its own fat: for in au- 
tumn, when it thuts itfelf up in its hole, it is 
very fat; but in the fpring time, when it comes 
forth again, very lean. Ray on the Creation. 


ÅBSCO'NDER. x. f. [from abfcond.| The 
perfon that ab{cords. 


A’BSENCE. n. f. [See ABSENT. ] 
1. The flate of being abfent ; oppofed to 
prejencs, 
Sir, tis fit 


You have flrong party to defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs, or by ad/ence: all's in danger. 
Shak{peare’s Coriol. 
His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain, 
For what advice can eafe a lover’s pain? 
Abfence, the beit expedient they could find, 
Might fave the fortune, if net cure the mind. 
Dryd. Fables. 
You have given no ditfertation upon the ab- 
fence of lovers, nor laid down any methods how 
they fhould fupport themfelves under thofe fe- 
parations. Aiddifon’s Spe@ator. 
2. Want of appearance: in a legal fenfe. 
Sibfence is of a fourfold kind or fpecies. The 
firftis a necelfary abfence, as in banifhed perfons ; 
this is entirely neceffary. A fecond, neccflary 
aud voluntary ; as upon the account of the com- 
mon wealth, or in the fervice of the church. 
‘The thied kind the civilians ca)l a probable ab- 
fence; as, that of ftudents on the {core of tudy. 
And the fourth, an abjence entircly voluntary ; 
as, on the sccountof trade, merchandife, and the 
hike. Some add a fifth kind of abfence, which 
is committed cum dolo S culpa, hy a man’s non- 
appearance ON a Citation; as, in a contumacious 
perfon, who, in hatred to his contumacy, is, by 
the law, in fome refpects reputed as a perfon 
prefent. oy liffe’s Parergon Furis Canon, 
3. Inattention; heedleffnefs; neglect of 
the prefent objeét. 
l continued my walk, reflecting on the little 
abycnces and diftra&tions of mankind.  Spec?aror, 
4. Itis ufed with the particle from. 
His «sence from his mother oft he’ll mourn, 
Aud, with his cyes, look wifhes to return. Dry. 
ABSENT. adj. [abfens, Lat. ] 
1. Not prefent: ufed with the particle 
rom. 
Iu {pring the fields, in autumn bills I love ; 
At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove; 
But Delia always: abfent from her fight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
Pope's Puff. 
Where there is Advantage to be given, 
Roth morc and lefs have given him the revolt; 
And none ferve with him but conitrained things, 
Wohofe hearts are abfent too. Shakjpeare, 
Whether they were abfeat os prefent, they 
were vexed alike, Wifdom, 
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2. Abfent in mind; inattentive; regard- 
le(s of the prefent objec, 


I diftinguifh a man that is ahfere becaufe he 
thinks of fometl:ing elfe, from him that ts ab/ent 
becaufe he thinks of nothing. Add:fon. 

To ABSENT. v.a. To withdraw; to 
forbear to come into prefence. 

If thou didfi ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abfene thec from felicity a while, 

And in this harfi world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale. Shakypenre’s Hamlet. 
Go—for thy ftay, not free, abjents thee morc. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Tho’ Lam fore'd thus to abfent mytelf 
From all I love, I fhall contrive foume means, 
Some friendly intervals, to vifit thee. 

Southern’s Spartan Dame. 

The Arengo is ftill called together in cafes of 
importance; and if, after duc fummmons, any 
membe abjerts himfelf, he isto be fined to the 
value of about a penny Englith. Addifon. 

ABSENTA’NECUS. adj. Relating to ab- 
fence; ablent. Did. 

ABSENTEE. n.f. He that isabfent from 
his ftation, or employment, ôr country. 
A word ufed commonly with regard to 
Iitfimen living ont of their country. 

Then was the firft ftatute made againft atfen- 
tees, comanding all fuch as had land in Iveland, 
to return and icfide thereupon. 

Sir John Daries en Ireland, 

A great part of eftutes in Ireland are owned by 
abfentees, and {uch as draw over the profits raifed 
out of Ireland, refunding nothing. Child, 

AxBsINTHIATED. fart, [from abfinthium, 
Lat. wormwood.] [mbittered ; impreg- 
nated with wormwood. DiGi. 

To Assist. v. n. {abfiflo, Lat.] To ftand 
off; to leave off. Did. 

To ABSO'LVE. v. a. [abfcivo, Lat. ] 

1. To clear; to acquit of a crime, in a 
judicial ferte. 
` Yourgreat goudnefs out af holy pity 
Abfolu'’d him with an axc. Shak/peare. 

Our victors, blett in peace, forget thcir wars, 
Enjoy paf Gangers, and abfolve the ftars. Tickell. 

As he hopes and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth, to be here abfo/ucd; in condemning 
this man, you have an opportunity of belying 
that general fcandal, of icdceeming the credit loft 
by former judgments. Swift: Mifcellantes. 

2. To fet free from an engagement or 

romife. 

Cornpell’d by threats to take that bioody oath, 
And the act ill, I am abel’ by buth. 

Waller's Maid's Trag. 

This command, which mult necedarily com- 
prehend the perfons of our r.atural fathers, mutt 
mean aduty we owe them, ditindt from our 
obedience to the muagifiiate, and from which 
the mot abfolute power of princes cannot ub- 
fixe us. Locke. 

3. To pronounce fin remitted, in the ec- 
clefiaftical fenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal ficep ; 

Here giict forgets to groan, and luve ta weep ; 

Ev’n faperflition lofes ev'ry fear; 

For God, not man, a /e/ves our frailties here. 
Pope. 


4. To finih; to complete. This ufe is 


not common. 
What caufe 

Mov’d the Creator, in his ho!y reit 
Through all eternity, fo late to buiid 
In chaos; and the work begun, how foon 
Ab fold, Milton's Paradife Lop. 

If that which is fo fuppofed infinitely diftant 
from what is now current, is diftant from us by 
a finite interval, and not infinitely, then that 
one circulation which preceded it, mult neccffs- 
rily be like owrs, and confequently «bfo/ved in 
the Space of twenty-four hours. Hale, 
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A'’BSOLUTE. adj. (ab/folutus, Lat.] 
1. Complete: applied as well to perfons 
as things. 

Becaufe the things that proceed from him are 
perfect, without any manner of defeét or maim; 
it cannot be but that the wurds of kis mouth are 
abfolute, and lack nothing. which they fhould 
have, for performance of that thing whercunta 


they tend. Hooker. 
What is his Rrength by land ?— 

—Great and incicafing : but by fea 

He is an abfolure matter. Shakfpeare, 


2. Unconditional ; as, an abfolute promife. 
Although it runs in forms abfolute, yct it is in- 
deed conditional, as depending upon the qualifie 
cation of the perfon to whom it is pronounced. 
South's Sermons. 
3. Not relative; as, ab/alute fpace. In 
this fenfe we {peak of the ablative cafe 
abfolute, in grammar. 

I fec Rill the ditti.@ions of fovereign and in- 
ferior, of abfolvte and relative worthip, will 
bear any man out in the worthip of any creature 
with retpest to God, as well at leaft, as it doth 
in the worthip of images- Svillingfieet. 

An abjolute mode is that which belongs tu its 
fubjcét, without refpect to any other heings 
whatfuever; but a relative mode is derived from 
the regard that one being has toothcrs, Warts. 

4. Not limited; as, abfolute power. 
My crown is abfolute, and holds of none : 
I cannot in a bale fubjection live, 
Nor fuffer you tu take, tho’ I would give. Dryd. 
ç. Pofitive ; certain; without any hefita- 
tion. Inthis fente it rarely occurs. 
Long is it fince I faw hin, 
Buttime hath nothing biurr'd thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he worc ; the {natches in his voice, 
And burit of fpeaking were as his : I'm abfolute, 
‘Twas very Cloten. Shakfpeare’s Cymbeline 


A'BSOLUTELY. adv. { from abfolute. ] 
1, Completely ; without rettriétion. 

All the contradictions which grow in thofe 
minds, that neither whfolntely climb the rock of 
virtuc, nor frecly fink into the fea of vanity. 

Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon having joined 
with a proteftant army, under a king they ac- 
knowledge, to defend their own liberties and pro- 
perties, is, to me, ahfolutely inconceivable; and, 
I believe, wilt equally be fu for ever. 

Swifts Prefo. Plea, 
2. Without relation ; in a Rate unconne&t- 
ed. 


wthfolutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot 
abfsletely approve either willingnefs to live, or 
furwardnels to die. Hooker. 

Thefe then being the perpetual caules of zeal ; 
the greateit good, or the gicateit evil; either u- 
folately fo in themfelves, or relitively fo to us ; 
it is therefore guod to be zealoufly atkedted for 
the one againit the other. Sprat’s Sermons. 

No fenfibte quality, as light, and colour, and 
heat, and found,. can be fubhitent in the bodics 
themfelves, ahfe vy conlidered, without a re- 
lation to our eyes and ears, and other organs of 
{enfe. Thefe qualities are only the effedts of our 
jenfation, which arife from the different motions, 
upon our nerves, trom objeéts without, accord- 
ing to their various modifications and potions. 

Bentley's Sermons, 
3. Without limits or dependance. 
The prince long time had courted fortune’s 
love, 
But, once poffefs'’d, did abfolurely reign : 
Thus with their amazons the heroes ttrove, 
And conquer’d frit thofe beauties tacy would 
gain. Dryden's danus Mirabilis, 
4. Without condition, 

And of that nature, for the moft part, are 
things abfolw/y unto all men’s falvation necef- 
fary, either to be beld or denied, cither tw be 
dane or avoided. Hocker. 


ç. Percmptorily ; pofitively. 
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Being as I am, why didit not thou 
Command me abfolusc/y not to go, 

Going into fuch danger, as thou faidh ? Par. Loft. 
A'BSOLUTENFESS. n. f. [from ab/olute.] 
1. Completenefs. 

2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitednefs of his com- 
miffion was generally much fpoken of. Clarendon 

There is nothing that can raife a man to that 
gencrous abjelutencfs of condition, as neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or todepend meanly; but that 
which gives him that happinefs within himfelf, for 
which men depend upon others. Soutk’s Sermens. 

3. Defpoticifm. 

He kept a frait hand on his nobility, and 
chofe rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, 
which were more obtcquious to him, but had 
lefs intereft in the people; which made for his 
abfolutencfs, but not for his fafery. 

Bacon's Henry vit. 

They drefs up power with all the fplendor and 
temptation abjolutcne/s can add to it. Locke. 


ABSOLUTION. n. f. [abfolutio, Lat. ] 


1. Acquittal. 

Abfolution, in the civil law, imports a full 
acquittal of a perfon by fome final fentence of 
law; alfo, a temporary difcharge of his farther 
attendance upon a mefne procefs, through a fail- 
ure or defect in pleading; as it dows likewife in 
the canon law, whcre, and among divincs, it 
likewife fignifes a relaxation of him from the 
obligation of fome fentence pronounced cither 
in a court of law, or clfe im fro panitentiall, 
Thus there is, in this kind of law, one kind of 
abjclution, termed judicial, and another, ityled a 
declaratory or extra-judicial ab/clution. 

«ty! fe's Parergor. 
2. The remiflion of fins, or penance, de- 
clared by eccletiaftical authority. 

The abjo/utisn pronounced by a prictt, whe- 
ther papit or proteftant, is not a certain infal- 
lible ground to give the perfon, fo abfulved, con- 
fidence towards God. South's Sermons, 

A’nsotutory. adj. [ab/olutorius, Lat. ] 


That does abfolve. 

Though an abfelurory fentence Should be pro- 
nounced in favour of the perfons, upon the ac- 
count of nearnefs of blood; yet, if adultery fhall 
atterwards be truly proved, he may be again 
procecded againit as an adulterer. 

atyliffe's Parergon. 

A'Bsonanr.ady. [See Ansonous.] Con- 
trary to reafon; wide from the pur- 
pole. 

A’‘ssonous. adj. [ad/onus, Lat. ill-found- 
ing.] Abfurd; contrary to reafon. It is 
not much in ufe, and it may be doubted 
whether it fhould be followed by ¢o or 


rom. 

To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, 
that fhould partake of fome of the qualities of 
both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties ; yea, 
moft abfenous to ourreafon. Glanville’s Scep/is. 


Jo Agso’rs. v.a. fabjorbeo, Lat. preter. 
abforbed; part. pret. abforbed, or abforpt.] 
r. To {wallow up. 

Mofes imputed the de'uge to the difruption of 
the ahyts; and St. Perer to the particular contti- 
tution of that earth, which made it obnoxious to 
be abforpe in water. Burnet's Thery. 

Some tokens fhew 
Of fearlefs friendthip, and their inking mates 
Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable ; et/erpe 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vatt profundity. o Philips. 
2. To {uck up. See ARSORBENT. 

The evils that come of exercife are that it 
doth abforb and attenuate the moifture of the 
hody. Bacon, 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption 
fhould prove fo durable, as to abforb and extc- 
nuite tee faid fanguine parts to an extreme de- 
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gree, it is evident, that the fundamental parts 
muult neceflurily come into danger, Harvey un Conj. 
While we peitpire, we ubforb the outward air. 
sirburhnot. 


Asso’npent. n. f. [abforbens, Lat.) A 
medicine that, by the foftnefs or porofity 
of its parts, either eafes the afperities of 
pungent humours, or dries away fuper- 
fluous moifture in the body. Quincy. 

There is a third clafs of fubftances, commonly 
called abforbenrs; asthe various kinds of fhells, 
coral, chalk, crabs eyes, Gc. which likewife 
raifeane fervefcence with acids,and are therefirc 
culled alkalis, though not fo prope:ly, for they 
are not falts, Arbuthnot on Alimenss. 


Axsso’net. part. [from abforb.} Swallowed 
up: uled as well, in a figurative fenfe, 
of perfons, as, in the primitive, of things. 

What can you ¢xj7& trom a man, who has 
not talked thete five days? who is withdrawing 
his thoughts, as far as be can, from all the prc- 
fent world, its cuftoms and its manners, to te 
fully poffcfled and abjorpe in the patt. Pope's Ler. 

ABSORPTION. n. f. [fromaljorb.} The 
act of {wallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thofe facred pen- 
men, or the fpirit of God that direéted them, 
to thew us the caufcs of this difruption, or of 
this adforprion; this is left to the enquirics of 
men. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth 


To ABSTA'IN. v. n. [abfineo, Lat.] To 
forbear; to deny one’s {elf any gratifica- 
tion: with the particle from. 

Ir thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converting, luoking, loving, to abfain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces {weet ; 
And, with dchres, to languith without hope. 
Milton's Paradife Lof. 
To be perpetually longing, and impatiently 
defirous of any thing, fo that a man cannot ab- 
fiarn from it, is to lofe a man's liberty, and to 
become a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 
Taylor's Rule of living hoy, 
Even then the doubtful billows {carce abjiain 
From the tofs'd veifcl on the troubled main. Dryl. 


ABSTE’MIOUS. adj. [alfemius, eat. | 
‘Temperate ; fober; abttinent; refrain- 
ing from excefs or pleafures. It is ufed 
of perfons; as, an abflemious hermit : 
and of things; as, an abflemious diet. It 
is fpokew likewife of things that caufe 
temperance. 


The inttances of longevity are chiefly amongft 
the a’jemious, Abstinence in extremity will 
prove a mortal difcafc; but the experiments of 
it are very rare, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Clytorean ftreams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of th’ abjlemious well) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguifhes, and balks the drunken god; 

Or that Melampus (fo have fome afur’d) 

When the mad Prætides with charms he cur'd, 

And pow’ rful verbs, both charms and fimplescatt 

Into the tober (pring, where {hill their virtues laf. 
Dryden's Fables. 


Ansre’Mrousty. adv. [from abflemious. ] 
Temperately ; foberly ; without indul- 
gence. 

ÅBSTE'MIOUSNESS. n. f, [See ABSTE- 
mrous.] The quality of being abite- 
mious. 

ABSTE'NTION. ti. f. [from abfineo, Lat.) 
The aét of holding off, or reftraining ; 
reftraint. Did. 

To ABSTE’RGE. v. a. fabfergo, Lat. ] 
To cleanfe by wiping ; to wipe. 

ApsTERGENT. adj. Cleanfing ; having a 
cleanfing quailty. 
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To Assterse. [See AnsTercr.} To 
cleanfe; to purify : a word very little in 
ufe, and lefs analogical than abfer-e. 

Nor wi!l we afirin, that iron receiveth, in the 
Romach of the offrich, no alteration; but we 
futpedt this cheat rather from corrofion than di- 
geltiun; not any tendence io chilificution by the 
natural heat, but rather fome attrition trom an 
acid ard vitriolous humidity in thetfomac!., which 
may ahferfe and have the fcourivus parts thereot. 

Brown's Vu:par Errours. 

Ansre'rsion. n. fi [abflerfio, Vat.] The 
act cf cleanfing. See ABSTERGE. 

Abjir fron is plainly a fcouring off, or inc.fon 
of the more v:fcous humours, and making the 
humours moge fluid, and cutting between them 
and the part; as is found in nitrous watcr, 
which fcourcth linen cloth fpeedily from the 
foulnefs. Bacon's Nar. f 

Asste'asivr. odj. [from abfterge.] Vhat 
has the quality of abiterging or clean- 
fing. 

It is good, after purging, t> ufc apazemes and 
broths, not fo much opening as thote uted betor 
purging; but ahfierfve anc munditving cly fiers 
alfo are good to conclude with, to draw away the 
reliques of the humours. Baron's Nat, hp. 

A tablet tuod of that abfiee fve tree, 

Where /Ethiop’s {warthy bird did build to nch. 
Sir F. Denaam, 

Tiere many a fyw'r abferfive grew, 

Thy fav'rire fow'rs of yellow hue. Swift's Mif. 

A‘BSTINENCE. ) A peel 2 i 

> n. f. [alfinentia, Lat. 
A'nsTINENCY. § V U8 . } 


1. Forbearance of any thing: with the 


particle from. 

Were our rewards for the aSf:nencies, or riots, 
of this prefent life, under the prejudices of fhort 
or finite, the promifes and threats of Cnnitt 
would lofe much of their virtue und cnerzy. 

Hammornd’s Fundamentals. 

Becaufe the abfiinence from a prefent pleature, 
that offers itfelf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a 
very great onc; it is no wonder that that operates 
after the fame manner pain docs, and leffens, in 
our thoughts, what is future; and fo forces us, 
as it were, blindfold into its embraces. _ Lecke. 

2. Failing, or forbearance of neceflary 
food. Itis generally diftinguithed from 
temperance, as the greater degree from 
the lefs: fometimes as fingle perform- 
ances from habits; as, a day of alfi- 
nencey and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you fait? your ftomachis are too young, 
And abffinence ingenders maladics. Shakf, 

And the faces of them, which have ufed a3- 

finencey thal! fhine above the ftars; whereas our 
faces thall he blacker than darknefs. 2 Efdrus. 

Rel gious men, who hither mutt be fent 
As awtul guides of heavenly government ; 

To teach you penance, fatts, and abfinence, 
To punith budics fur the foul’s offence. Dryden. 

A'BSTINENT. adje [abflinens, Lat.] That 
ufes abftinence, in oppofition to co- 
vetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is 
ufed chiefly of perfons. 

ABsTo'RTED. ads. [ abfforius, Lat. ] Forced 
away; wrung from another by violence. 

Dif. 
To ABSTRACT. w. a. [abfrabo, Lat. ] 


1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abjirat from thefe pernicious effects, 
and fuppofe this were innocent, it would be too 
light ta be matter of praife. Decay of Picty. 

2. To feparate by diftillation. 

Having dephlegmed fpirit of falr, and gently 
abjiraSted the whole {pirit, there remaineth in 
the retort a ftyptical fubitance. Bayle. 
. To feparate ideas. 

Thofe who cannot diftinguifh, compare, and 
abjira®?, would hardly be able to underhand and 
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make ufe of language, or judge orreafon to any 
tolerable degree. Locke. 
4. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the difcourfes 
we hear, or what we defign to fpeak, let us ab- 
Jira them into brief compends, and review them 
often. Warts’ Improvement of the Mind. 

A’sstrAcT. adj. [abffradus, Lat. See 
To ABSTRACT. | 

1. Separated from fomething elfe: gene- 
rally ufed with relation to mental per- 
ceptions; as, ab/fra@ mathematics, ab- 


fira? terms, in oppofition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is wfufally di- 
vided into pure and mixed. And though the pure 
do handle only abjira® quantity in general, as 
geometry, arithmetic; yet that which is mixed 
doth confider the quantity of fome particular de- 
terminate fubjeét. So attronomy handles the 
quantity of heavenly motions, mufic of founds, 
and mechanics of weights and powers. 

Wilkins? Mathematical Magick. 

Abfirad terms fignify the mode or quality of 
a being, without any regard to the fubjeét in 
which it is; as whitenefs, roundnets, length, 
breadth, wifdom, mortality, life, death. Marrs. 

2. With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering things in 
themlelves abffrad? from our opinions and other 
men’s notions and difcourfes on them, will be, 
that each man will purfue his thoughts in that 
method, which will be moft agreeable to the na- 
Sure of the thing, and to his apprehenfian of what 
it fugzefts to him. Locke, 

A’sstract.n. f. [from the verb. } 
1. A fmaller quantity, containing the vir- 


tue or power of a greater. 

You fhall there find a man who is the abfirat? 
Of all faults all men follow. Shakf. Ant. and Cleop. 

If you are falfe, thefe epithets are fmalt; 
You're then the things, and ab/iraé? of them all. 

Dryden's Aur, 
2. An epitome made by taking out the 
principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, 
he recollected the fentiments he had remarked : 
fo that he could give a tolerable analyfis and ub- 
fra of every treatife he had read, juit after he 
had finifhedit. Watts’ Improvement of the Mint. 

3. The ftate of being abftracted or dif- 
joined. 

The hearts of great princes, if thev be confi- 
dered, as it were, in ab/frrd, without the ne- 
cefiity of tates, and circumitances of time, can 
take no full and proportional pleature in the ex- 
ercife of any narrow bounty. Mattor. 

A BsTRA'CTED. part. adj. [from @lfrad. | 
1. Separated; disjotned. 

That tpace the cvil one abfraced tood 

From his own evi), and for the tame remain’d 


Stupidty good. Milton, 
2. Refined; purified. 
Abfrafted Spiritual love, they like 
Their fouls exhal’d. Donne. 


3. Abftrufe; difficult. 
4. Abfent of mind ; inattentive to prefent 
objets; as, an abftraded {cholar. 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY. adv. With abftraction ; 
fimply ; feparately from all contingent 
circumitances. 
Or whether more abfraced/y we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book; 
Whence, but from heav’n, could men unfkill’d 
in artsy 
In feveral ages born, in feveral parts, 
Weave fuch agreeing truths? or how, or why, 
Should all confpire to cheat us with a lié? 
Unatk’d their pans, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gay and martyrdom their price. 
Dryden's Religio Latei. 
Aastra'crion. n. f. (abradio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of abttraGing. 
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The word abfraétion fignifies a withdrawing 
fome part of an idea from other parts of it; by 
which means fuch ab{tracted ideas are formed, 
as ncither reprefent any thing corporeal or fpi- 
ritual; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or body. Watts’ Logick. 

2. The ftate of being abftraCted. 
3. Abfence of mind; inattention. 
4. Difregard of worldly objects. 
A hermit withes to be praifed for his abfira ‘tion. 
Pope's Letters. 
ABSTRA'CTIVE. adj. [fromabfrad. | Hav- 
ing the power or quality of abftracting. 
ABSTRA'CTLY. adv. [from affrad.} In 
an abftraét manner; abfolutely ; with- 
out reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter ubfiraély and abfolutcly confidered, 
cannot have born an infinite duration now pat 
and expired. Bentley's Sermons, 

ÅBSTRA'CTNESS, n. f. [from abjrad.] 
Subtilty ; feparation from all matter or 
common notion. 

I have taken fome pains to make plain and 
familiar to your thoughts, truths, which cfa- 
blithed prejudice, or the abfira&nef: of the idcas 
themfelves, might render difficult. Locke. 

ABSTRICTED. part. adj. [abfridus, Lat.) 
Unbound. Did. 

To ABSTRI'NGE. v.a. To unbind. Did. 

To ABSTRU'DE. v. a. [abfrudo, Lat. ] 
To thruft off, or pull away. Did. 

Anstru'se. adj. [abfirufus, Lat. thrult 
out of fight. } 

1. Hidden. 

Th’ eternal eye, whofe fight difccrns 
Abfirufef thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, faw, without their light, 
Rebellion rifing. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

2. Difficult; remote from conception or 
apprehenfion. It is oppofed to obvious 
and ea/y. 

So fpake our fire, and by his countenance feem'd 
Ent'ring on ftudious thoughts abfirufe. Par, Loji. 

The motions and figures within the mouth ae 
abfirufey and not eafy to be diftinguilhed; efpe- 
cially thofe of the tongue, which is movcd 
through the help of many mufcles, fo eafily, and 
habitually, and varioufly, that we are fearce able 
to give a judgment of motions and heures therc- 
by framed. Holder, 

No man could give a rule of the greateft beau- 
ties, and the Knowledge of them was f> alfruje, 
that there Wasno manner of {peaking which cculd 
exprefs them. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

ÂBSTRU'’'SELY. adv. In an abftrufe man- 
ner; oofcurcly; not plainly, orobvioutly. 

ABsYRUSENESS. nu. f. [from alfiru/e.} 
The quality of being abitrufe; diffi- 
culty ; obfcurity. 

It is nat oftentimes fo much what the ferip- 
turc fays, as wnat fome men perfuade others it 
fays, that makes it feem obfcure; and that as 
to fome other paffiges, that are fo indeed, fince 
it is the abfrufenefs of what is taugit in them 
that makes them almoft inevitably fo, it is little 
lefs faucy, upon fuch a fcore, to find fault with 
the flyle of the feripture, than to do fo with the 


author for making us but men. Bayle. 
Anstru'sity. n. f. [from abfrufe. ] 
t. Abftrufenefs, 
2. That which is abiirufe. A word fel- 


dom ufed. 


Authors are alfo fufpicious, nor greedily to be 
fwallowed, who pretend to write of fecrets, to 
deliver antipathies, fyimpathies, and the occult 
abjirufitics of things. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Jo Assu'ME. v. a. [abfemo, Lat.] To 
bring to an end by a gradual walle ; to 
cat up. An uncommon word. 
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That which had been burning an infinite time 
could never be burnt, no not fo much as any part 
of it; for if it had bummed part after part, the 
whole muft needs he ab/umed in a portion of time. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

ABSU'RD. adj. [abfurdus, Lat. ] 

1. Unreafonable ; without judgment: as 
ufed of men. 

Seeming wife men may make fhift to get opi- 
nion; but let no man chufe them for cmploy- 
ment; for certainly you had better take for bu- 
finefs a man fomewhat abfurd than over forma). 

Bacon. 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a pro- 
per fubjedt, is dull and ftupid; but one, who 
fhew's it in an improper place, is as impertinent 
and abfurd. Ad:lifon's Spectator. 

2. Inconfiftent ; contrary to reafon; uled 
of fentiments or practices. 

The thing itfelf appeared defirahle to him, 
and accordingly he could not but like and detre 
it; but then, it wasafter a very irrational abjurd 
way, and contrary to all the methods and prin- 
ciples of arational agent; which never wills a 
thing really and properly, but it applics to the 
means by which it is to he acquired. South. 

But grant that thole can conquer, thefe can cheat, 
Tis phrafe abfurd tocall a villain great : 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope. 

ABSU'RDITY. n. f. [from ab/urd. ] 

1. The quality of being abfurd; want of 
judgment, applied to men ; want of pro- 
pricty, applied to things. 

How clear foever this idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident than 
the abjurdity of the adtual idea of an infinite 
number. Locke, 

2. That which is abfurd; as, his travels 
were fullof abfurdities. In which fenfe 
it has a plural, 

That {atisfaétion we receive from the opinion 
of fome pre-eminence in ourfelves, when we 
fce the abfurdities of another, or when we reficct 
on any paft abfurdities of our own. Addifon, 

Assu’r DLY.adv.| fromabfurd. } Afteranab- 


{urd manner; improperly; unreafonably. 
Kut man we find the only creature, 
Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 
Who, when fhe loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obftinacy fixes there ; 
And where his genius leait inclines, 
sil furdly bends his whole defigns. Svifts Mif-e!. 
We may procced yet further with the atherft, 
and convince him, that not only his principle is 
abfurd, but his confequences allu as abfurdly dc- 
duced from it. Bentley's Sermons, 
ABSU'RDNESS. n. f. [from abfurd.] The 
quality of being abfurd ;  injudiciouf- 
nefs; impropriety. Sce ABSURDITY, 
which is more frequently ufed. 
ABU'NDANCE. n. f. [abondance, Fr. | 


1, Plenty: a fenfe chiefly poetical. 

At the whilper of thy woid, 

Crown'd abundance fpreads my board. Crafhaw. 

The doubled charge his fubjcéts’ love fupplics, 
Who, ia that bounty, tothemfelves are kind ; 

So glad Egyptians fce their Nilus rife, 

And, in his plenty, their abundance find, Dryd. 
2. Great numbers. 

The river Innis fhut up between mountains, 
covered with woods of fir-trees. dbundarce of 
peafants are employed in hewing down the 
largeft of thefe trees, that, after they are barked 
and cut into hape, are tumbled down. Addifon. 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of 
the Holy Land; in which worthy, but extremely 
dificult, action, itis lamentable to remember 
what abundame of noble blood hath been fhed, 
with very fmall benzhit unto the chriftian fate. 

Raleigh's Effays, 
4. Exuberance; more than enough. 
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For well I wot, moft mighty fovereign, 
That all this famous antique hiltory, 

Of fome, th’ abundance of an idle brain 
Will judged be, and painted furgery. 

ÅBU'NDANT. adj. [ abundans, Lat.) 


1. Plentiful. 


Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows ; 
The author not impair’d, but honout’d more. 
Paradife Lof. 


Spenfer. 


2. Exuberant. 

If the veffels are in a ftate of too great rigidity, 
fo as not to yield, a trong projectile motion oc- 
cafions their rupture, and hemorrhages ; e({peci- 
ally in the lungs, where the blood is abundant. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Fully ftored. It ts followed fometimes 
by in, commonly by with. 

The world began but fume ages before thefe 
were found out, and was abundant with all things 
at fr; andmen not very numerous ; and there- 
fore were not put fo much to the ule of their 
wits, to find out ways for living commudioufly. 

Burnet. 
4. It isapplied generally to things, fome- 
times to perfons. 

Tine Lord, the Lord God, merciful and graci- 
ous, longfuffering and abundant in goodnels and 
truth. 

ABU'NDANTLY. adv. [from abundant. ] 


1. In plenty. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life. Genefis. 
Gad on thee 
Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d; 
Inward and outward hoth, his image fair, 
Paraili fe Lof. 
2. Amply; liberally ; more than fuffici- 
ently. 
Ye faw the French tongue abundantly purihed. 
Sprat. 
Heroic poeny has ever been efteemed the 
greatett work of human nature. In that rank 
has Ariftotle placed it; and Longinus is fo full 
of the lke exprefions, that he abundantly con- 
firms the other's teftimony. Dryden. 
Whar the example of our equals wants of au- 
thority, is abundantly fupplied in the imagina- 
tions of friendfhip, and the repeated influences 
of a confiant converfation. Rogers’ Sermons. 


Jo ABU'SE. v. a. [abutor, abufus, Lat. ] 
In abufe, the verb, / has the found of z ; 
in the noun, the common found. 

1. To make an ill ufe of. 

They that ufe this world, as not chufing it; 
for the fafhion of this world paffeth away. 1 Cor. 

Hc has fixed and determined the time for our 
repentance, beyond which he will no longer 
await the perverfenefs of men, no longer fuffer 
his compaffion to be abufed. Rogers” Sermons. 

2. To violate; to dehle. 

Arachne figured how Jove did abufe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear. 

3. LTodeceive ; toimpofe upon. 

He perhaps, 
Out of my weaknefs and my meiancholy, 
As he is very potent with fuch Spirits, 
sibufes me to damn me. Shak[peare. 

Tne world hath been much adufed by the 
opinion of making gold : the work itfelf I judge 
to be poffible; but the means hitherto pro- 
pounded are, in the practice, full of crror. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifiary. 

Ir imports the mifrcprefentation of the quali- 
ties of things and actions, to the common appre- 
henfions of men, adbufing their minds with falfe 
notions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil 
p=fs for good, and good for evil, in all the great 
concerns of life. South's Sermons. 

Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus'd ; 
Thefe tempting words werc all to Sappho us`d. 

Pope. 

4. To treat with rudenefs; to reproach. 


Spenfer. 


Exodus. 
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I am no ftrumpet, but of life as honeft 
As you that thus abufe me. Shakfpeare. 
But he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
and abufed them fhamefully, and fpake proudly. 
1 Mae. 
Some praife at morning what they blame at 

night, 
But always think the lat opinion right. 

A mufe by thefe is like a miftrefs us’d ; 

This hour the’s idoliz'd, the next abus'd. 
Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 
The next criticifm feems to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerftaff, 
whom the author every whcre endeavours to 
imitate and abufe. Aildifon. 


Asu’'se. n.f. [from the verb alufe.] 
1. The ill ufe of any thing. 

The calting away things profitable for the 
fultenance of man’s life, isan unthankful abu/e 
of the fruits of God's good providence towards 
mankind. Hooker. 

Little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts beft things 
To wortt abuje, or to their meaneit ufe. 


Paradife Loft. 


2. A corrupt pra@tice ; a bad cuftom. 
The nature of things is fuch, that, if abufes be 

not remedicd, thcy will certainly increafe. 
Swift for Advancement of Religion. 


3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him to have deccived 
me, and through the deceit abufed me, and after 
the abufe furfaken mc, but that he mu now, of 
all the company, and before all the company, lay 
want of beauty to my charge ? Sidney. 


4. Unjult cenfure; rude reproach; con- 
tumely. 
I dark in light, expos'd 
To daily fraud, contempt, abufe, and wrong. 
Milton’s Sanpfon Agoniftes. 


Asu’sErR. n. f. [from the verb adu/e. ] 
1. He that makes an ill ufe. 
2. He that deceives. 
Next thou, the abufer of thy prince's ear. 
Derham's Sophy. 
3. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 
4. A ravifher; a violater. 
Asu'sIvE. aay. [from abu/e. ] 
1. Pratifing abute. 
The tongue mov’d gently firit, and fpeech 
was low, 
Till wrangling {cience taught it nuife and fhow, 
And wicked wit arofe, thy molt abu/rve foe. 
Pope's Mifcel. 
Dame Nature, as the learned thow, 
Provides each animal its foc ; 
Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 
Thus envy pleads a natural claim 
To perfecute the mufe’s fame ; 
On poets in all times ebuftve, 
Froin Homer down to Pope inclufive.  S7esft. 
. Containing abufe ; as, an abufive lam- 
poon. 
Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe, 
Till her licentious and abufive tongue 
Waken’'d the magiftrates coercive power. 
Rofi ommen. 
3. Deceitful: a fenfe little ufed, yet not 
hnproper. 

It is verificd hy a Number of examples, that 
whatfoever is gained by an abu/rve reaty, ought 
to be reftored a7 integra. Bacon. 

Asu’siveuy. adv. [from abufe. | 
1. Improperly ; by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufive/y calied fpirit, of rofes fwims 
at the top of rhe water, in the form of a white 
butter; which I remember not to have obferved 
in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 


Loyle’s Sceptical Chymifi. 


N 


2. Reproachfully. 


ACA 
Apu siveness. n. f. [from abufe.} The 


quality of being abufive; foulnefs of 
language. 
Pick out of mirth, like flones out of thy 
ground, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abuftuene/s. 
Thefe are the fcum with which coarfe wits 
abound : 
The fine may (pare thefe well, yct not go Iecfs. 


Herbert, 
To ABU'T. v.n. Obfolete. [aloutir, to 


touch at the end, Fr.] To end at; to 
border upon ; to meet, or approach to, 
with the particle upon. 
F Two mighty monarchies, 
Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts afunder, Shakf. 
The Loves are two fcveral corporations, dif- 
tinguifhed by the addition of eat and weft abutting 
upona navigable creck, and joined by a farr 
bridge of many arches. Carew. 
Asu TMENT. n. f. (fromadut.] That which 


abuts, or borders upon another. 


Apu TTAL. n. j. [from abut.) The but- 
ting or boundaries of any land. A write 
ing declaring on what lands, highways, 
or other places, it does abut. Dia. 


Asy’sM. n. f. [aby/me, old Fr. now writ- 
ten contraCtedly alime.] A gulf; the 
fame with aby/s. 

My good ftars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and fhot their fires 
Into the aby/m of hell.  Shak/p. Ant, and Cleop. 


Asy’ss, n.f. [abyfus, Latin; aCvec@, 
bottomlefs. ] 
1. A depth without bottom. 
Who fhall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite aby/s, 
And, through the palpable obfcure, find out 
This uncouth way. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ aby/s of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
Aad warch no farther than thyfclf revcal’d. 
Dryden. 
Jove was not more pleas’d 
With infant nature, when his fpacivus hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and feas 
To give it the firft puih, and fee it roll 
Along the valt aby/s. Adidijen’s Guardian, 


2. A great depth; a gulph: hyperbolically. 
The yawning carth difclos'd th’ ahy/s of hell. 
Dryden. 


3. In a figurative fenfe, that in which any 
thing is lott. 

For fcpulchres themfclves muft crumbling fa ] 
In time’s abyfs the common grave of all. Dryd. 
If, difcovering how far we have clear and 
diné ideas, we confine our thoughts within the 
contemplation of thofe things that are within the 
reach of our underftandings, and launch not out 
into that abyfs of darknefs, out of a prefumption 

that nothing is beyond our comprehenfion. 
Locke. 


4. The body cf waters fuppofed at the 
centre of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally un- 
ceritood by the great ady/s, in the common ex- 
plication of the deluge ; and ’tis commonly in- 
terpreted cither to be the fea, or fubterraneous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 
From that infatiable aby/s, 
Where fumes devour, and ferpents hifs, 
Promote me to thy feat of blifs. Refcommon. 
Ac, Ax, or Ake, being initials in the 
names of places, as Gon, fignify an 
oak, from the Saxonac, an oak. 


ACACIA n. f. (Lat. 


ATA 


t. A drug brought from Egypt, which, 
being fuppofed the infpiffated juice of a 
tree, 13 imitated by the juice of floes, 
boiled to the fame confittence. 

Di&tonnatre de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 

2. A tree commonly fo called here, though 
different from that which produces the 
true acacia; and therefore termed p/eu- 
docacia, or Virginian acacia. Miller. 

ACADEMIAL. adi. [from academy.) Re- 
lating to an academy ; belonging to an 
academy. 

Acave'mian. n. f. [from academy.) A 
icholar of an academy or univerfity 3 a 
member of an univerfity. Mood, in his 
athena Oxorten/cs, mentions a great feaft 
made for the academians. 

Acane’MICAL. adj. [academicus, Lat.] 
Belonging to an univerfity. 

He drew him fuf into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of refolved privatencts ; where, after the 
academica! lite, he had taken fuch a tatic of the 
rural, as Ihave heard him fay, that he could 


well have bent his mind to a retired courfe. 
Wotton. 


ACADEMICIAN. n. f. [acadenitcien, Fr.) 
The member of an academy. It is ge- 
nerally ufed in fpeaking of -the pro- 
teffors in the academies of France. 

ACADE'MICK. m. f- [from acadeny.] A 
dtudent of an univerlity. 

A young academie fhall dwell upon a journal 
that treats of trade and be lavith in the praife of 
tse author; while perfons fkilled in thofe fub- 
jets licarthe tattle with contempt. Farts. 

ACADE'MICK adj. [academtcus, Lat.) Re- 
Jating to an univerfity. 

While through poetic fecnes the genius raves, 
“Or wanders wild in acadomic groves. Pope. 

A'CADEMIST. n. fẹ from academy.] The 
member of an academy. This is not 
often ufed. 

It is obferved hy the Paiifian azademifs, that 
fame amphibious quadrupeds, particularly the 
fea-calf or feal, hath his cpiglottis extraordina- 
rily large. Ray on the Creation. 

ACADEMY. n. f. f[ancientl;, and pro- 
perly, with the accent on the firit fylla- 
ble, now frequently on the fecond. Aca- 
demia, Laat. from Academus of Athens, 
whofe houfe was turned into a {chool, 
from whom the Groves of deademe in 
Milten. } 

y. Anaflembly or fociety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of fome art. 

Our court fha)! be alittle academy, 

Stiil and contemplative in living arts. Shut fp. 

2. The place where fciences are taught. 

Amongft the azaden:ies, which were compafed 
by the rare genius of thofe great men, thefe four 
arc reckoned as the principal; namely, the 
Athenian fchool, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, 
and that of Carinth. Dryden's Dufrefray. 

3. An univerfity. 

4. A place of education, in contradiftinc- 
tion to the univerfitics or public fchoots. 
The thing, and therefore the name, is 
modern. 

{CANTHUS. n. f. (Lat.] The name of 
the herb bears-breech, remarkable for 
being the model of the foikige on the 
Corinthian chapiter. 

On either fide 
santhus, and each od'rous bufhy thrub, 
Fene’d up tre verdant wall. Xfilzon. 
ACATALECTIC. a. fi [ anatarnetix®. | 


mo ¢ 


A verfe which has the complete num- 
ber of fyllables, without defect or fuper- 
fluity. 


To ACCE'DE. v.n. [acecdo, Lat.] To be 


added to; to come to: generally ufed 
in political accounts ; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty; that is, has 
become a party. 


Jo ACCE’LERATE. v. a. [accelcro, 


Lat. } 


t. To make quick; to haften ; toquicken 


motion ; to give a continual impulfe to 
motion,.fo as perpetually to increafe. 
Take new beer, and put in fome quantity of 
ftale beer into its; and fec whether it will not 
accelerate the clavification, by opening the body 
of the becr, whercby the grofler parts may fall 
down into Ices. Bacon's Nat. Hije. 
By a fkilful application of thofe notices, may 
be gained the accelerating and bettering of fruits, 
and the emptying of mines, at much more cafy 
rates than by the common methods. Glanville. 
Ifthe rays endeavour to recede fram the den- 
fct part of the vibration, they may ke alter- 
nately accelerated ard retarded by the vibrations 
overtaking then. Newton's Opticks. 
Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the 
motion of the blood, and diffipate the fluids ; 
from whence Icannefs, pains in the ftemach, 
loathings, and fevers. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
Lo! from the dread immentity of {pace 
Returning, with accelerated courte, 
The ruthing.comet to the fun defcends. Thom/sn. 


2. It is generaliy applied to matter, and 


ufed chiefly in philofophical language ; 
but it is fometimes ufed on other occa- 


fions. 

Ja which council the king himfelf, whofe 
continual vigilancy did fuck in fometimes caufe- 
lefs fulpicions, which few clfe knew, inclined 
to the accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry vir. 

Perhaps it may point out to a fludent, now 
and then, what may employ the mott ufeful 
Jabours of his thoughts, and accelerate his dili- 
gence in the mot momentous enquirics. Marrs. 


ACCELERATION. n. f. [acceleratio, Lat.} 
1. The aét of quickening motion. 


The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, 
difcovered fir by Galileo, is, that the velocities 
acquired by falling, being as the time in which 
the body falls, the fpaces through which it paffes 
will be as the fquarcs of tie velocities, and the 

“velucify and time taken together, as in a qua- 
druplicate ratio of the fpaces. 


2. The fiate of the body accelerated, or 


quickened in its motion. 

The degrees of acceleration of motion, the 
gravitation of the air, the exitence or non-exill- 
ence of empty fpaces, either corcervate or in- 
terfperfed, and many the like, have taken up 
the thoughts and umes of men in difputes con- 
cerning them, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


3. Lhe a& of haftening. 


Confidering the languor enfuing that action in 
fome, and the vifible acceleration it maketh of 
age in mol, we cannot but think venery much 
abnidgcth our days. Brown. 


To ACCE/ND. vw. a. [accendo, Lat.} To 


kindle; to fet on fire: a word very 
rarely ufed. 
Our devotion, if fufficiently accented, would, 


as theirs, burn up innumerable books of this 
fort. Decay of Piety 


Acce'nston. n, f. [accenfio, Lat.) The 


att of kindling, or the itate of being 
kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a 
candle, ov other flame, and upon its accenfron, 
gives a crack or report, like tne difcharge of a 
gwn and makes an explofion fo forcible a: fome- 
times to kill the miners, Make the caith) aud 


AeGTC 


force bodies, of great weight and bulk, from the 
bottom of the pit or mine. Woodward's Nat. U2., 

A'CCENT. n. f. [accentus, Lat.} 

1. The-manner of {peaking or pronounc- 
ing, with regard either to force or ele- 
gance. 

I know, fir, I am no flatterer; he that be- 
guiled you in a plain accent was a plain knave}; 
which, for my part, I will not be. Shakfp. 

2. The found given to the fyllable pro- 
nounced. . 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could 
purchafe in fo removed a dwelling. Shat/p. 

3. In grammar, the marks made upon fyl- 
lables, to regulate their pronunciation. 

Aiccent, asin the Greek names and ufage, 
fecms tu have regarded the tune of the voice; 
the acute accent raifing the voice in fume cer- 
tain fyllables to a higher, #. e. more acute pitch 
or tonc; andthe grave depreffing it lower; and 
bvth having fome emphafs, # e. more vigorous 
Pronunciation. Blotter. 

4. Postically, language or words. 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty frene be acted o'er, 
In tates unborn, and accents yet unknown, 
Saak/peare, 
Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents 
bear ; 
Such words as heav'n alone is fitto hear. Dry J. 

ç. A modification of the voice, expreffive 
of the paffions or fentiments. 

The tender accent of a woman's cry 
Will pats unheard, will unregarded cie; 

When the rough feaman'’s louder fhauts prevail, 
When fair occafion fhews the Springing gale. 
Prior. 

To A'CCENT. v.a. [from accentus, Lat. 
formerly elevated at the fecond fyllable, 
now at the firft. ] 

1. To pronounce; to {peak words with 
particular regard to the grammatical 
marks or rules. 

Having got fomehady to mark the laft fyltir- 
ble but one, where it is long, in words above 
two fyllables (which is enough to regulate her 
pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her 
read daily in the gofpels, and avoid underftand- 


ing them in Latin if fhe can. Locke. 
2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in 
general. 


O my unhappy lines! you that before 
Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries, 
And, now cungeal’d with grief, can fearce 
implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies. 
Worton. 


3. To write ornote the accents. 

To ACCENTUATE. v. @ [accentuer, Fr. } 
T'o place the proper accents over the 
vowels. 

Accentua’rion. n. f. [from accentuate. ] 

r. ‘The aét of placing the accent in pro- 
nunciation, 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCE'PT. v. a. [accipio, Lat. accep- 
ter, Tug 

1. To take with pleafure; to receive 
kindly ; to admit with approbation. It 
is diftinguifhed from receive, as fpecie 
from general; noting a particular man- 
ner of receiving. 


Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for 
nought; I have no pleafure in you, faith the 
Lord of hofts, neither will I accept an offcring 
at your hand. Malachi. 

God is no refpecter of perfons : but, in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righ- 
tcoufnels, is accepied with him. PEIEE 


ACC 


You have been gracioufly pleafed ta acepte 
this tender of my duty. Dryden. 
Charm by accepting, by fubmitting {way, 
Yet have your humour molt when you ohey. 
Pope. 
2. Itis ufed in a kind of juridical fenfe ; 
as, to accept terms, accept a treaty. 
They flaughter’d many of the gentry, for 
whom nofex or age could be accepted fur excufc. 
Sidney. 
His promife Palamon accepts, but pray’d 
To kecp it better than the fist he made. Dryd. 
Thofe who have defended the procecdings of 
our negociators at the treaty of Gertruy denburgh, 
dwell upon their zeal and patience in endeavour- 
ing to work the French up to their demands, 
but fay nothing of the probability that France 
would ever accept them. Swift. 
3. In the language of the Bible, to accept 
perfons, isto act with perfonal and par- 
tial regard. 
He will furely reprove you, if ye do fecretly 
acecpt perfons. Job. 
4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle 
of. 
I will.appeafe him with the prefent that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will fee his face; 
peradventure he will accept of me. Genefis. 


Accerraniiity. n.f. The quality of 
being acceptable. See ACCEPTABLE. 
He hath given us his natural blood to be fhed, 
for the remitbon of our fins, and for the obtaining 
the grace and acceptability of repertance. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
ACCE'PTARLE., adj. [acceptable, Fr. from 
` the Latin.) It is pronounced by fome 
with the accent on the firt fyllable, as 
by Milton; by others, with the accent 
on the fecond, which is more analogical. 
t. That is likely to be accepted ; grate- 
ful; pleaiing. It is ufed with the par- 


ticle zo before the perfon accepting. 
This woman, whom thou mad’ft to be my 
help, 
And gav'it me as thy perfe& gift, fo good, 
So fit, fo acceptable, to divine, 
That from her hand I could expeé no ill. 
Puradije Lof. 

E do not fee any other method left for men 
ef that,function to taxe, in order to reform the 
world, than by uling “all honet arts to make 
themilelves acceptable ta the laity. Swift. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to 
the church, and fo honourable to himielr, he 
cied with an extraordinary reputation ot fandlity. 

Addifon on lesly, 
ACCE PTABLENESS. n.f. [from accepta- 
blz.) The quality of being acceptable. 

Ir will thereby take away the acceprablenefs of 
that conjun¢étion. Crews Cofmolagia Sucra. 

Acce’praBry. adv. [from acceptable. ] 
In an acceptable manner; fo as to 
pleafe : with the particle zo. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good 
oratory ; for he that prayeth upon God's ac- 
count, cares not what he tuffers, fo ne be the 
fiend of Chrift ; nor where nor when he preys, 
fo he may do it frequently, fervently, and ac- 
ecptably. Taylor. 

If you can teach them to love and refpect 
other people, they will, as their age requires it, 
find ways to exprefs it acceptably to every one. 

Locke en Education, 
Acce PTANCE. 2. f. [acceptance, Fr.] 
1. Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance of his fovereignty, they 
alfo accepted of his laws; why then fhould any 
other luaws now be ufed amongit them ? Spenfer. 

If hetells us his noble deeds, we muft alfo 
tell him cur noble acceptance of them. Shakfp. 

Thus I imbolden’d t{pake, and frecdom us'd 
Fennifve, and acceptance found.. Par, Lift. 


ACC 


Some men cannot be fools with fo gasd as- 
ceptanee as others. Sauta's Sermons. 


2. The meaning of a word, as it is re- 
ceived or undertood : acceptation is the 


word now commonly ufed. 

That pleafure is man’s chicfet goad, becaule 
indeed it is the perception of good that is pro- 
perly pleaturc, is an alfertion moft certainly true, 
though, under the common acceptance of it, 
nut only fa'fe, but odious: for, according to this, 
pleafure and feniuality pafs for terms equivalent ; 
and therefore he, who takes it ia this (cnfe, al- 
ters the fubje&t of the difcuurfe. South. 


Accr’ptance. [In law.] The receiving 
of a rent, whereby the giver binds him- 
felf, for ever, to allow a former act 
done by another, whether it be in itfelf 
good or not. Cowell. 


ACCEPTATION. n.f. {from accept. ] 
1. Reception, whether good or bad. This 
large fenfe feems now wholly out of ufe. 
Yet, poor foul! knows heno other, but that 
I do fufpet, negle&, yea, and detett him ? For, 
evcry day, he finds one wav or other to fee forth 
limfelf unto me; bat all are rewarded with like 
colanefs of ucceptation, Sidney. 
Whatis new finds bettcr acceptation thay what 
is good or great. Denham's Sephy. 


2. Good reception ; acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his bro- 
ther's prayer and facrifice, flew him; making 
himfelf the frit manflayer, and his brother the 
fuit martyr. Raleigh's Hflory of the World. 

3- The flate of being acceptable ; regard. 

Sume things, although not fa required of nc- 
cefity, that, tu leave them undune, excludeth 
from (alvation, are, notwithf{tandinz, of fo great 
dignity, and acceptation with God, that molt 
ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. 

Hooker. 

They havc thofe enjoyments only as the con- 
fequences of the Rate of etteem and acceptation 
they are in with their parents and governors. 

Locke on Education. 

4. Acceptance, in the juridical fenfe. 
This lenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the paling away a thing by 
gift, there is required a furrender of all right on 
his part that gives; fo there is required alfo an 
acceptation on his part to whom it is givea. 

Soeth's Sermons. 

5. The meaning of a word, as it is com- 
monly received. 

Thereupon the carl of Lauderdale made a dif- 
courfe upon the feveral quettions, and what ac- 
cepéution thefe words and expreffions had. 

Claren:lon. 

Alf matter is either fuid or folid, in a large 
acceptatisn of the words, that they may com- 
prewend even all the middle degrees betwecn ex- 
treme fixednefs and coherency, and the moft ra- 
pid intcftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Acce’pter. n. f. [from accept.) The 
perfon that accepts. 

ACCEPTILA TION. n. f. [ ucceptilutio, Lat. ] 
A term of the civil law, importing the 
remiffion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teftilying the receipt 
of money which has never been paid. 


ACCEPTION. n. f. [acception, Fr. from ac- 
ceptio, Lat.] The received fenfe of a 
word; the meaning. Not in ufe. 

That this hath been eftecmed the due and 
proper acception of this word, I thall teftify by 
one evidence, which gave me the firt hint of 
thts notion. Han:mond cn Fundamentals. 

ACCE'SS. n. f: [In fome of its fenfes, it 
feems derived from aeceffus ; in others, 
from acceffio, Lat. acces, Fr. 


ACC 
t. The way by which any thing may be 


approached. 
Tne acccfs of the town was only by a neck of 
land. L OS io 


There remained very advantageous accefis for 
temptations to enter and invadi men, the forti- 
fications being very Aender, littl anowledge of 
immortality, or any thing beyond this life, and 
no alfurance that repentance would be admitted 
for fin. Hammond on Buatame:tals, 

And kere th’ accefs a gloomy grove defcuds , 
And here th’ unnavigable lake extends, 

O'er whole unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird prefumes to Weer bis airy ight. Dryd, 
2. The means, or liberty, of approach- 

ing either to things or men. 

When we arc wrong’d, and would unfole our 

griefs, 
We are deny'd aerefs untu his perfon 
Ev’n by thofe men that molt have done us 
wrong. Shat/peare, 

They go commiffion’d to require a peace, 

And carry pretents to procure a: cefs. Dryd. 
He grants what they befoughs ; 
Inftrusted, that to Gad is no eccefs 
Without Mediator, whole high office now 
Moles In figure bears. Miitor’s Par, Loft, 
3. Increafe ; enlargement; addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and ftore treafures, 
for the moft put; but che filver is till growing, 
Befides, infinite is the accefi of territory and em- 
pire by the fame enterprize. Paton, 

Nor think tuccrduous their aid ; 
I, from the intiuence of thy looks, receive 
Accefs in every virtue; in thy hight 
More wite, more watchful, ttronger. Per. Laf. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, 
may feem an accefs in religion, and fuch as can- 
not at all confitt with athcifm, yer doth it dc- 
dudtively, and upon inference, include the fame ; 
for unity 1s the infeparable and effential attribute 
ot Deity. Brown's Vulgar E’ mouri. 

The reputation 
Of virtuous aétions pait, if not kept up 
With an acce/s and frefh fupply of new ones, 
Is loit and foon forgotten. Denhaon’s Sophy, 
4. It is fometimes ufed after the French, 
to fignify the returns or fits of a dif- 
temper ; but this fenfe feems yet {earcely 
received into our language. 
For as relapfes make difeafes 
More defperate than their hitt aceefes. Hub. 
A'ccessariness. n.f. [from acceffary. ] 
The itate of being acceffary. 
Perhaps this wHl draw us into a negative ac- 
ceffarinefs tothe mifchiefs. Decay of Piety. 
A’ccessary. ad. [A corruption, as it 
feems, of the word acceffory, which fee ; 
but now more commonly ufed than the 
proper word. ] That contributes to a 
crime, without being the chief confi- 
tuent of it. But it had. formerly ya 
good and general fenfe. 

As for thofe things that are acceffary hereunto, 
thofe things that fo belong to the’ way of fal- 
vation, ĉc. - : Heoker. 

He had taken upon himsthe government of 
Hull, without any apprehcnfion‘or imagination, 
that it would ever make him ‘accef/ary to rebel- 
lion. Clarendon, 

Acce’sstnir. adj. [accefibiks, Vat. ac- 
ceffible, Fr.) That may be approached ; 
that we may reach or arrive, at. It is 
applied both to perfons and things, 
with the particle fo. 

Some lic more open to our fenfes and daily ob- 
fervation, others are more occult and hidden, 
and though acceffid/e, in fome meafure, to our 
fenfes, yet not without great fearch and fcrutiny, 
or fome happy accident. Hale's Orig, of Man, 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, 
have been rack'd and tortured to difcover them- 
felves; while the plainer and more acce/id/e truths 
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ac ef detpicable while eafy, are clouded and ob- 
fered. Decay of Piety. 

Asan iland, we are acecfible on every fide, 
anc exported to perpetual invafions ; againit which 
it wsimpoTible to fortify ourfelves futhciently, 
without a power at fea. eiddifon's Freeholder 

In converfation, the tempers of men are open 
and arceffible, their attention js awake, and 
thcir minds difpofed to reecive the ttrongett im- 
piefions; and what is fpoken is generally more 
amcfirg, and more appofite to particular occa- 
fions. Rogers. 


Accession n.f (acee/fio, Lat.accefhon, Fr. ] 
1; Increale by fomething added ; enlarge- 
ment ; augmentation. 

Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own 
large acceffiens, taife a fortune to his heir; bur, 
afte: valt funs of moncy and great wealth got- 
ten, he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

There would not have been found the ditference 
here fet down betwixt the force of the air, when 
expanded, and what that force thould have been 
according to the theory, but that the included 
Snch: of air received fome ac-efier during the trial. 

Bayle’s Spring of the Air, 

The wifert among the nobles began to appre- 
hend the growing power of the people; and 
therefore, knowing what an acceffon thereof 
would accruc to tnem, by fuch an addition of 
property, ulcd all means to prevent it. Swift. 

Ciarity, indeed, and works of munifcence, 
are the proper difchirge of fuch overépropurtion- 
ed ucceffions, and the only virtuous enjoyment of 
them. Rogers’ Sermons. 


2. The act of coming to, or joining one’s 
felf to ; as, acceffion to a confederacy. 
Befide, what wile objcctions he prepares 

Againft my late acceffox to the wars! 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force againft Achilles hent? Dryden. 


3. The act of arriving at ; as, the king’s 
a-cefion to the throne. 


A’ccessoriLy. adv. [from acceffory.] In 
the manner of an acceffory. 
A’ccessory. adj. Joined to another 


thing, fo as to increafe it ; additional. 
In this kind therc is not the leat action, but 

it doth fomewhat makc to the acceffory augmen- 

tation of our blifs. Hooker. 


A’ccessory. n. f. [accefforius, Lat. ac- 


eeffoire, Fr. This word, which had an- 
ciently a general fignification, is now 
almoft confined to forms of law. } 

r. Applied to perfons. 


A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, 
Rot principally, but by participation; as, by 
commandment, advice, or concealment. And 
a man may be acceffory to the offence of another, 
after two forts, hy the common law, or by fta- 
tute; and, by the common law two ways allo; 
that is, before or after the fact, Before the fa& ; 
as, wren one commandeth or advifcth another 
to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the ex- 
ecution thereof, for his prefence makes him alfo 
2 principal; wherefore there cannot be an accefJory 
before the fa in manflaughtcr, becaufe man- 
flaughter ıs fudden and not prepenfed. tcceffory 
after the fadt, is, when onc receiveth him whom 
he knoweth to have committed felony. -dcceffory 
by ftatute, is he that abets, counfels, or hides 
any man committing, or having cammiitted, an 
offence made felony by ftatute. Cowell. 

By the common law, the acceffories cannot be 
proceeded againft, till the principal has received 
his trial. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

But paufc, my foul! and ftudy, erc thou fall 
On accidental joys, th’ effential. 

Still, before acceffories do abide 


A trial, muĝ the principal be try*d. Donne. 
Now were all transform’d 

Alike, to ferpcnts all, as acceffories 

To his bold riot. Paradife Loft. 


2. Applied to things, 


ACC 


An acceffory is faid to be that which does ac- 
eede unto fome principal faét or thing in law; 
and, as fuch, generally fpcaking, follows the 
realon and nature of its principal. aly!iffe, 


A'CCIDENCE. n. f. [a corruption of acci- 
dents, from acciaentia, Lat. |] The little 
book containing the frit rudiments of 
grammar, and explaining the proper- 
ties of the eight parts of fpeech, 

I do confefs I do want cloquence, 


And never yet did learn mine accidence. 
Taylor, the Voater-poet, 

A‘/CCIDENT. n. /. [accidens, Lat.] 

t. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be feparated from it, at 
leait in thought. 

If the were but the body’s acridenty 
And her tule bemg did in it fubfitt, 

As white in fnow, the might herfclf ab‘ent, 
And in the body’s fubitance not be mifs'd. 

Sir J. Davies. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is fuch a 
made as is not neccffary to the being of a thing ; 
for the tuhje&t may be without it, and yct remain 
of the fame naturc that it was before; or it is 
that mode which may be feparated or abolithed 
from its fubject. Watts’ Logick, 

2. In grammar, the property of a word, 

The learning of a language ts nothing elfe but 
the informing of ourtelvcs, what cumpotures of 
letters are, Ly content and mititution, to fignify 
fuch certain notions of things, with their mo- 
dalities and accidents, Holder's Elem, of Speech. 

3. That which happens unforefeen ; ca- 
fualty ; chance. 

General laws are like gencral rules in phyfck, 
according whercunto, as no wife man will defire 
him(clf tu be cured, ir there be juined with his 
difcale fome {pecial accident, in regard whereof, 
that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but 
without the like accident, recover health, would 
be to him cither hurtful, or, at the lea, un- 
profitable. Hooker. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, madc 
it one common ficld and patture with the land of 
Eden. Raleigh's Hip. of the World. 

Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexity, and new amaze ; 
For whither is he gone? What accident 
Hath rapt him from us? Paradife Regained 

And trivial aceidents Mall be forborn, 

That others may have time tu take theirturn. 
Dryden's Fubles, 

The reformation owed nothing to the guod 
intentions of king Henry. He was only an in- 
firument of it (as the logicians fpeak) by acci- 
dent, Swift's Mifcelianies. 

ACCIDE'NTAL. n. f. (accidental, Fr. See 
Accipent.] A property noneffential. 

Conceive as much as you can of the effentials 
of any fubject, before you confider its accidentals. 

Watts’ Logick. 

Accipe'NTAL. adj. [from accident. ] 

t. Having the quality of an accident ; 
noneflential : ufed with the particle zo, 
before that in which the accident in- 


heres. 

A diftin&tion is to be made between what 
pleafcs naturally in itfclf, and what pleafes upon 
the account of machines, acturs, dances, and 
circumftances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laff Age. 

This is accidental toa fate of rcligion, and 
therefore ought to be reckoned among the ordi- 
nary difficulties of it. Tillotfon. 


2. Cafual; fortuitous; happening by 


chance. 
Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade. 
So thall you hear 
Of accidental judgments, cafual Maughters ; 
Of deaths pus on by cunning and forc’d caufe. 
Shukfpeare. 


Shaif. 
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Look upon things of the moft accidental and 
mutable nature; a-cidtental in their production, 
and mutable in their continuance; yet ‘God's 
prefcience of them is as certam in him, as the 
memory of them ts, or can be, in us. Sourh. 

3. Inthe following palage it feems to 
fignify adventitious. 

Ay, fuch a miniiter as wind to firey 
That adds an accidental ficicenefs to 
Its natural fury. Derhant’y Sophy. 

Accipe NTALLY. adv. [from accidental. ] 
1. After an accidental manner; nonelicu- 
tially. 

Other points no lefs concern the commor- 
wealth, though but accidentally depending upon 
the former. Spenfer's Stare of Ireland. 

I conclude choler acchdentaily bitter and acri- 
monious, but not in itfelf. Harvey. 

a. Cafually ; forturtoufly. 

Although virtuous men do fumetimes arci qa 
tally make thcir way tu preferment, yet the 
world is fo corrupted, that no man can reafon- 
ably hope to be rewarded in it, mercly upon ac- 
count of his virtuc. Swift's Mifccllanies, 

Accipe'nTainess. n. f. [from acciden- 
tal.) ‘The quality of being accidental 
Dit. 
ACCI'PIENT. n. fa [accipiens, Lat.] A re- 
ceiver; perhaps fometimes ufed for 
recipient. ii 
To Acci'TE. v. a. [accito, Lat.] To call; 
tofummon. Not in ule. 

Our coronation donc, we will aceite 
(As I before remembcr’d) all our ftate; 

And (heav’n configning to my good intents) 
No prince, no peer, fhall have jutt caufe to fay, 


Heav'n fhorten Harry’s happy life one day. 
Shakfpeare. 


Accia'it. n. fi [acclamo, Lat. from 
which probably firit the verb acclaim, 
now loft, and then the noun.] A fhout 


of praife ; acclamation. 
Back fron; purfuit thy pow’rs,with loud accAuimy 
Thee only extoll’d. Milton's Par, Loft, 
The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
With loud accluims, and valt applaufc, is rent. 
Dryden's Fables, 


Accrama’tion. n. f. [acclamatio, Lat.] 
Shouts of applaufe, fuch as thofe with 
which a victorious army falutes the 

eneral. 

lt hath been the cuftom of chriftian men, in 
token of the greater reverence, to Rand, to utter 
certain words of acclamation, and, at the name of 
Jetus, to bow. Hocker, 

Gladly then he mix’d 

Among thefe friendly pow’rs, who him receiv'd 
With joy, and acc/umarion: loud, that one, 
That, of fo many myriads fall'n, yet one 
Return'd, not loft. Milt. Par, Loft, 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and 
fo fine a thing does it feem to fome, to be ruined 
plaufibly, and to be ufhered to their deftrudction 
with panegyrick and acclamation. South, 

Acciri'vity. n.f. [from acclivus, Lat.) 
The fteepnefs or flope of a line inclin- 
ing tothe horizon, reckoned upward ; 
as, the afcent of a hill is the acclivity, 
the defcent is the declivity. Quincy. 

The me leaving their wives and younger 
children be®w, do, not without fome difficulty, 
clamber up the acc/ivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they feed them, and milk 
them, and make butter and chcefe, and do all 
the dairy work. Rayon the Creation, 

Acciirvous. adj. [acclivus, Lat.] 
Rifing with a flope. 


To AccLo’y. v. a. [See Croy.] 
1. To fill up, in an ill fenfe; to crowd ; 
to Ruff full: a word almoft obfolete. 
8 


T 
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At the well hcad the pureft (reams asife r 
Bur mucky tlth his branching arms annoys, 


And with uncomely weeds the genth wave veveys. p Acco/MMODATION. n. f. 


Fa ry Nacen. 
2. To fill to fatiety : in which fenfe cloy is 
fill in ufe. 

They that efcapc beft in the temperate zoue, 
would be acc/uyed with long nights, very tedivus, 
no lets than forty days. Ray on the Creation. 

To Acco’. v. a [See Cor] . Fo 
crowd ; to keep a coil about ; to buftle ; 


to be ina hurry. Out of ufe. 

About the cauldron many cooks acecz".?, 
With hooks and ladles, as need aid require; 
The while the viands in the veffel boil'd, 

They did about their bufinefs tweat, and forely 
toil’d. Fairy Quec. 


A CCOLENT. n. f. [accolens, Lat. j He that, 


inhabits near a place ; a borderey. La. 
ACCOMMODABLE. «dj. [accommocabilis , 
Lat.] That may be fitted: with the 


perticle ip 

As there is infinite varicty in the circumftan- 
ces of perions, things, actions, times, and places ; 
fo we muit be furnithed with fuch gencral rules 
as are accommodable to all this variety, by 4 wife 
judgment and diferetion. Mutts Logick. 

Té ACCO’MMODATE. a. a. [accom* 
modo, Lat. | 

1. To fuppiy with conveniencies of any 
kind. [t has with before the thing. 

Thefe three, 

The ret dunothing; with this word, ftand, fand, 
Accommaiated by the place (more charming 
Wiurtheirown nob'enefs, which could have turn'd 
A dittaft toa iance), gilded pale looks. — Saed/. 

2. With the particle tv, to adapt ; to fit; 
to Make coniitent with. 

He had altered many things, rot that they 
were Nut naiural before, but that he might accom- 
madade hinielr zo the age in which he lived. 

Dryden on Deanatic Poetry. 

‘Twas his misfortune to ligit upon an hypo- 
thefis, that could not be accommodated 14 the na- 
ture of things, and humin atairs; hiv principles 
could not be made ta agice with tbat conflitu- 
tionundorder Which God baih ieved iu tag world, 

Lerke, 

3. T'o reconcile ; to adini} what feems in- 

confiltent or at variance ; to make chi- 
fittency appear. 

Part know how to accommadate St. Tames aud 
St. Paul better than fume late recuncilers. Norris. 

To ACCOMMODATE. van. To be con- 


formable to. 

They make the particulir enfigns of the 
twelve tibes uccommodate under tie twelve Ngis 
ef the zodiac. Drown. 

Neither fort of chymits have duly confidercd 
how great varicty there is in the textures and 
confittencies of compound bodies; andhow little 
the canfittence and duration of many of them fecin 
to wccommadute aud be explicable byti c propoted 
notion. Wayte’s Secplical Chymift. 

Acco’MMODATE. adj. (accommodatus, 
Lat.) Suitable; fit: uled fometimes 
with the particle Jor, but more fre- 
quently with /o. 

They are fu acted and cire@ed by nature, as 
to cali their eggs in fuch places as ure moll uc- 
commsdute for the exclufion of their young, and 
where there is food ready for them fo foon as 
they be harched. Ray on the Creation, 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how, of things, and propofe means 
accommodate t3 the end. 1? Pffrange. 


God did not primarily intend to appoint this | 


way of worlhip, and tu impole it upon them as 
that which was molt proper and ayiceabic to 
bim, but that he conde(cended to it as mott ac- 
swimedate ta their prefent fate and inclination. 


Lillst fon. 
Vor. I. 
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ACCO'MMODATELY. adv, [trom 
modate: | Suitably 3 lithy. 


WCOCM- 


(from accom- 


modate. | 
1. Provifion of conventencies. 
2. Inthe plural, conventencies ; things 


requilite to cale or refrefment. 

The icing’s commuithioners were to have-fuch 
accommodations, as the other thought ft tu Jeave 
to them; who had becn very civil to the king’s 
comnufioners. Clarensdon, 
3. Adaptation ; fitnefs: with theparticle z0, 

Jndeed that difputing phy hology as nu accom- 
modution te your dehgnsy which are not to teach 
men tu cant endlefsly about materia and forma. 

Glanrille’s Sceppfis. 


o The organization of the body, witu accommo- 


dat:on t2 its funétions, is Atted with the mott 
curious mechanitm. lale’: Orivin. 
4. Compotiiion of a difference; reconci- 
liation ; adjuftment. 
Acco MPANABLE. adj. [from accompany. ] 
Sociable. Not ufed. 
A thow, as it were, of an accompanal’e foli- 
tarincfs, and of a civil wilducis. Stditey. 
Acco/mpanter. n. jJ. [from accompany. ] 
The perfon that makes part ot the 
company ; companion. Did. 
To ACCO'’MPANY., v. a. [accompagner, 
Lil Vo be with another as a com- 
panion. It is ufed both of perfons and 


things. 

Go vifit her, in her chaite Lower of reft, 
Accompany’ with angel-ukedehghts,  Spenfer. 

The great bufincfs of the fenfes being to make 
us take notice of what Lurts or advantages the 
body, it is wifely ordered by nature, that pamm 
thould accanmpany the reception of feveral ideas, 

; Locks. 

As folly is ufually accompanied with perverfe- 
nefs, fu it is here. Swift. 

To AtcuMPany. ven. To affociate with ; 
to become a companion to. 

No man in clicé dath accompany with others, 
but he leameth, ere ke is aware, fume geiture, 
vuice, or filnion. Bacon's Nat. Wy! 

Acco'meLice. nA pbfeomplice, Fr. from 
complex, a word in the barbarous Latin, 
much in ufe. ] 

1. ‘\u affociate ; a parteker: ufually in 
an oul fenfe. 

There arc feveral fcandalous reports induf- 
trolly fpread by Wood, and his accomplices, 
tu Cuicourage all oppofition gaint his infamous 
project. Svift. 

2. A partner, or co-operator: in a fenfe 
indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talkmg without a mouth, 
what could it have done, when it bad all its or- 
gans of fpeech, and accomplices of found, about 
it. addtifon's Speator. 

It is ufed with the particle to before a 
thing, and exh before a perfon. 

Childlets Arturius, vattly rich before, 

Thus by his loifes nultiphes bis ttore, 

Culpected tor uccomplice to the Arey 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 
Dryden, 

Who, fhould they ttcal for want of his relief, 
He judy d hunfelf accomplice with the thicr. 

Drydi H. 

Jo ACCOMPLISH. w. a [Laccomplir, 
Fr. from conpleo, Lat. } 

1. To complete ; to execute fully 5 as, to 
aecomplifh a detign. 

He that is lar off, hall cje of the peftilence ; 
and he that is near, fhall tall by the tword; and 
he that remaincth, and is beficged, fhall die by 
the fomine. | Thus will I «wccomp/ys my fury 
upon them. Livekiel, 
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2. To complete a period of time. 
s }le would accompt. fi icventy yours in Hie Ae. 
fulstiouis of Jerufalem, Dahl, 
3. Tofulfl, asa prophecy. 
The vifion, 
Which I maide known to Lucius ere the froke 
Of th:5 Yer fearce cold barle, at this in@ant 
ls full accompli d. Shakjfpeare. 
We fed every day thofecierts efaéily accom. 
plyred, which, cur Saviour torércld at fo grat 
a diltiance. atadifan, 
4. To gain; to obtain! 
Fell hina from me (as he will wir my love) 
He bear hinuelf with honourable aétion ; 
Such as ve hath obtery’d in noble ladies 
Puto ther lords, by them as an: pityhed. 
Pil make my heaven in a lady's lap. 
Oh malferabte thur ght, aud more UlLACly, 
Thau ty ecm uya twenty guldey crowns, Aat 
ç. Po adorn, or faraith, either mind o: 


body. 


Sha, 


Fum the tents 
The armources accom pl tiene the knizhes, 
With buty hammmets cloting rivets Up, 
Give dreadful nyte ot pieparation. 
Acco’MPLISH ED. part. ‘ad? 
1. Complete in fome qualitication. 
For who expects, that, under a tutor, a young 
gentleman thould be an accomplified publick ora- 
tor or logician ? Lacke. 
2. Elegant ; fnithed in refpet of embel- 
ifhments: ufed commonly of acquired 
qualifications, without including mord 
excellence. 


Shot, 


The next I took to wifs, 
O that I never had! fond with too late, 
Was in the vale of Sore, Dalna, 
That fpectous moniter, my accomplifa'd frre. 
Milton's Janif. ipart?, 
Acco'MPLISHER. 2. /. [from accompiifh:] 
The perfon that accomplifhes. Did. 
/ -Qr AA 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 2. fe [accomplif: 
ment, Ir.] 


1. Completion ; 
fection. 


This would be the accompligiment of their core - 
mon felicity, in cafe, by their evil, cither through 
deftiny or advice, they futtered not the occafion 
to be loft. Str ‘John Wayward. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplishment of 
thofe atHictions he now but graduaily endureth. 

Brown’s Fulgar Frrours, 

He thought it Impofible to find) in any one 
body, all thofe perfectians which he fought for 
the aceonplifiment of a Helena; becaufe nature, 
in any individual perfony makes nothing that is 
pericdt in all its parts. Dryden's Dufrifnoy. 

2. Completion, as of a prophecy. 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apottles preach- 
ing, and the accompljhment of many of tagair 
predictions, which, to thofe early chrifiians, 
were mutters of faith only, are to us mattcis of 
fight and experience. Lttterdury's Sermo. 


3. Embellithment; elegance; ornament 
of mind or body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from thei 
own tcicéting upon the eltates they are born iw, 
and therefore thinking all other accomplijime:d : 
unnecetiiry, are of no manner of ufe but to keeps 
up their families. Addifon’s SpeePater. 

4. The a& of obtaining or perfecting any 
thing ; attainment ; completion. 

The means faggefted by policy and worldly 
wifdom, for the attainment of thote earthly en- 
joyments, are unfit for that purpole, nut» only 
upon the account of their infuthcreney fur, buc 
alfo of their frequent oppofition and contrari ty 
to, the accompljiment of luch ends. Sousa 

Acco'meT. n. f. [I'r. compter and comple, 
anciently accompter, Skinner.) An ac- 
count 3 areckoning. See Account, 


D 


full performance ; per- 


BOS 

The foul may have time to call itfelf to a jut 
accompt of all things pa, by means whereof re- 
pentance is perfected. Hooker. 

Each Chrittmas they accompts did clear ; 
And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 
ACCO'MPTANT. n. f. [accomptant, Fr.] A 
reckoner; a computer. See AccouN- 


TANT. 
As the accompt runs on, generally the ac- 
complant goes backward. Scuth’s Sermons. 
Acov'mPTING pay. Theday on which 


the reckoning is to be fettled. 
To whom thou much duit owe, thou much 
muf pay ; 
Think on the debt againft th’ accompring day. 
Sir ‘J. Denham, 
To ACCO’'RD. v. a. {derived, by fome, 
trom corda, the ftring of a mufical in- 
itrument; by others, from corda, hearts; 
inthe firit implying Aarmony, in the 
cther, unity.) 
3. To make agree; to adjuft one thing 


to another: with the particle fo. 

The firit {ports the fhepherds fhewed, were 
full of fuch leaps and gambuls, as being accorded 
to the pipe which they bore in their mouths, 
even as they danced, made a right picture of 
their chief god Pan, andhis companions the fatyrs. 

Sidney. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s mufick zo the 

voice; her panting heart danced to the muftck, 
Sidney. 

The lights and thades, whofe well accorded itrife 
Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. 

‘ Pope's Epifiles, 
2. To bring to agreement ; to compofe ; 
to accommodate. 

Men would not reft upon bare contra&ts with- 
out reducing the debt into a fpccialty, which 
created much certainty, and accorded many fuits. 

Sir M. Hale, 
To Acco’rp. v. n. Toagree ; to fuit one 


with another : with the particle with. 

Things are often {poke, and feldom meant; 
But that my heart accordeth with my tongue, 
Secing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foc. 
Shak; peare. 

Several of the main parts of Mofes’ hiltory, 
as Concerning the flood, and the frit fathers of 
the feveral nations of the world, do very well 
accord with the mot ancient accounts of profanc 
hiftory. Tillotfon. 

Jarring int’retts of themfelves create 
Th’ according mufck of a well-mixt fate. Pope. 

ACCORD. n. /. (accord, Fr. ] 
1. A compaét ; an agreement ; adjuftment 
of a difference. 

There was no means for him to fatisfy all 
obligations to God and man, but to offer himfelf 
for a mediator of an accord and peace hetween 
thera. Bacon's Henry vii. 

Ut both are fatisfy’d with this accord, 

Swear by the laws of knigithoud on my fword. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. Concurrence; union of mind. 
At left fach grace I found, and means I 
wrought, 
That I that lady to my (ponte had won, 

Accord of friends, content of parents fought, 
Athance made, my happinefs begun, Fary Q. 

They gathered themtelves together, to helt 
with Jofhua and Lfracl, with one accord. Fepuu. 


v 


3. Harmony ; fymmetry ; juft correfpon- 
dence of one thing with another. 
Beauty is nothing cife but a juft accord and 
mutual harmony of the members, atumated by 
a healthful conftitution. Dryderes Difoe noy. 
4: Mufical note. i 
Try, if there were in one À eple two bells of 
unifon, whether the ftrikings of the ene would 
move the other, more than if it were another 
accerd. Beacons Natura’ HHij-ory. 
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We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute, 
If falle accords from her falie firings be fent. 
Sir John Dawes. 
. Own accord ; voluntary motion: ufed 
both of perfons and things. 
Ne Guyun yet fpake word, 
Till that they came unto an iron door, 
Which to them open’d of its own accord. FairyQ. 
Will you blame any man for doing that of 
his own accord, which all men fhould te com- 
pelled to do, thut are not willing of themtclves ? 
Hooker, 
All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn 
alkaline of their own accord; and fome vege- 
tablesy by heat, will not turn acid, but alkaline. 
Arbuthnot on Aliment, 
6. Aion in fpeaking, correfpondent to 
the words. 
Titus, Iam come to talk with thee.— 
—No, not a word: how can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accund? Shak/p, 


ACCORDANCE. n.f- [from accord. | 
I. Agreement with a perfon ;: with the 
particle «with. 

And prays he may in long accordance hide 
With that great worth which hath fuch wonders 

wrought. Far fax, 
2. Conformity to fomething. 

The only way of defining of fin, ts, by the con- 
traricty to the will of God; as of good, by the 
accordance with that wid. Hammond. 

ACCO'RDANT. adj. (accordant. Tr.) 
Willing; ina good humour. Notinufe. 

The prince difcovered that he loved your nicce, 
and meant to acknowledge it this might in a 
dance; and if he found her accordant, ke meant 
to take the prefent time by the top, and initantly 
break with you of it. Shak fpeare. 

Acco’RDING. prep. [from accord, of 
which it is properly a participle, and 
is therefore never ufed but with ¢o.] 

i. Ina manner fuitable to; agrecably to; 
in proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the 
peuple might there aflemble themiclves in due 
and decent manner, according to their feveral 
degrees and orders. Hocker. 

Our zcal, then, fhould be according te know- 
ledge. And what kind of knowledge è? Waith- 
out all quettion, ilt, according to the true, 
faving, evangelical knowledge. It thould be 
according to the gofpcl, the whole gofpel: not 
only according to its truths, but precepts: not 
only according to its free grace, but neceffary 
duties: not only according to its Myiterics, but 
allo its commandments. Sprat's Sermons, 

Noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenuity, according to thofe beautiful lincs 
of fir fohn Denham. Spector. 

2. With regard to. 

God made all things ia number, weight, and 
mealure, and gave tiicm to be confidered by us 
according to thefe properties, Which are inherent 
in cicated beings. Holder on Time. 

3. In proportion. The following phrafe 
is, | think, vitious. 

A man may, with prudence and a guod con- 
fcience, approve of the proletied principles of 
eme party more than the other, according as he 
thinks they bet promote the guod of church 
anel late. Swift's Church of Eng. Man. 

Acconpinety. adw, [from accord.] 
Agrecably ; fuitably ; conformably. 

As the actions of men are of fundry diftindt 
kinds, fo the Jaws thereof mutt accordingly be 
diftinpuithed. Hooker, 

Sinah, thou ‘rt fid to have a Aubborn foul, 
That apprekends no further than this world : 
And (quart thy life accor times. Mak/p. 

Whuever as to alfured of the authority and 
fenfe of fcripturc, as to beheve the doctrine 


ul it, and to live accordingly, thali be faved. 
Tillotfan. 


ACC 


Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn four. Ac- 
cordingly, given to a weak child, they ftill re- 
tain their nature; for bread will give them the 
cholic. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ACCO'ST. v.a. [accofler, Fr.] To 
Speak to firit ; to addrefs ; to falute. 

You miftake, knight: aecof her, front her, 
board her, woo her, affail her. Shak/p, 

At length, collecting all his ferpent wiles, 
With foothing words rencw'd, him thus aeco/s, 

Parad. Keg. 

I firft aceofled him : I fued, I fought, 

And, with a loving furce, tu Pheneus brought. 

Dryden's Æneid. 

ACCO'STABLE- adj. [from accoff.] Eafy of 
accefs; familiar. Not in ufe. 

They were both indubitable, N rong, and high- 
mindcd men, yet of tweet and acce/ieb/e nature, 
almoft equally delighting in the prefs and af- 
fluence of dependants and fuitors. Wotton 


ACCO'UNT. n. f [from the old French 
accompt, from computus, Lat. It was 
originally written accompt, which fee ; 
but, by gradually foftening the pronun- 
ciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account. | 

1. A computation of debts or expences 5 


a regifter of facts relating to money. 
At many times [ brought in my accounts, 
Laidtheim before you; you would throw them off,’ 
And fay you found theim in mine honetty. Shab. 
When my young matter has once got the fkill 
of keeping uccounts (which isa bufinefs of reafon 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be 
amiufs, that his father from thenceforth require 
hiin to co it in all his concernments. lecke. 
2. The ftate or refnlt of a computation; 


as, the account itands thus between us. 
Behold this have I found, faith the preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the accaunt. 
Ecclefiapicns. 
3. Such a ftate of perfons or things, as 
may make them more or lefs worthy of 
being confidered in the reckoning, 


value, or eftimation. 

For the cure that they took for their wives 
and their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, 
was in leatt account with them: but the greatctt 
and principal fear was for tic holy temple. 

2 Maccab. 

That good affection, which things of {maller 
account have once fet on work, is by fo much 
the more cally railed higher. Hocker. 

l thould make morevaceount of their judg- 
ment, who are men of fenfc, and vet have never 
touched a pencil, than of the opinion given by 
the greatcll put of painters. Dryden. 

4. Profit; advantage : to Zurn to account, 
15 to produce advantage. 

We would eftablith om fouls in fuch a folid 
and fuli(fantial virtuc, as will tin to account in 
that grcat day, when it mult Nand the telt of 
infinite wifdom and jufticc. Spc€tutor. 

5. Diftinétion; dignity ; rank. 

There is fuch a peculicrity in Homer's man- 
ner of apotirophizing Eumzeus: it is generally 
applied, by that poct, only to men of account 
and diftinetion. Pope's Odyifey. 

6. A reckoning verified by finding the 
value of a thing equal to what it was 
accounted. ' 
Confidering the ufual nvotives of human 
actions, which are pleafure, profit, and iwnbi- 
tion, [ cannot yet comprehend how thofe pcr- 
fons find their acesunt in any of the three. Swift. 
n, A reckoning referred to, or fum 
charged upon, any particular perfon ; 
and thence, figuratively, regard ; con- 
fidcration ; fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, 
put that on my account, Philemon 


ACC 


This muft be always remembered, that 
ncthing can come into the account of recreation, 
that is not done with delight. Lecke. 

In matters where his judgment led him to 
oppole men on a public account, he would do it 
vigoroufly and heartily. ateterbury. 

The atlertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered 
by him in the perfon of Abraham, the father of 
the faithful; who, on the account of that charac- 
ter, is very htly introduced. adtterbury. 

Thefe tribunes kindled great difenfions be- 
tween the nobles and the commons, on the ac- 
count of Coriolanus, a nobleman whom the 
latter had impeached. Swift. 

Nothing can rccommend itielf to our love, 
onany other account, but either as it promotes 
our prefent, or isa means to allure to us a future 
happinets. Rogers’ Sermons. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 

Addifon’s Cato. 
8. A narrative; relation: in this ufe it 
may feem to be derived from counte, Ir. 

a tale, a narration. 
9. The review or examination of an affair 
taken by authority; as, the magiftrate 


took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which would take account 
of his fervants; and when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thoufand talents. Matthew, 

10. The relation and reafons of a tranfac- 
tion given to a perfon in authority. 

What weed we fear who knows it, when none 
ean call our power to account ? Shuk/p. 

The true ground of morality can only be the 
will and law of a God who fees men in the dark, 
has in his hands rewards and punifhments, and 
power enough to call to account the proudeft of- 
tender. Locke. 

11. Explanation; affignment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account, how it comes to 
pafs, that though all men defire happinefs, yet 
their wills carry them fo contrarily. Lo ke. 

It being, in our author’s account, a right ac- 
quired by begetting, to rule over thofe he had 
begotten, it was not a power poflible to be in- 
herited, becaufe the right, being confequent to 
and built on, un a& perfeétly perfonal, made 
that power fo tuo, and iumpoflible to be inherited. 

ah Locke. 
12. An opinion previoufly eftablifhed. 

Thefe were defiyned to join with the forces at 
fca, there being prepared a number of flat-bot- 
tomed boats to tranfport the land forces under 
the wing of the great navy: for they made no 
account, but that the navy fhould be abfolutely 
matter of the feas. Bacon. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his 
clothes, upon the fight of a fwallow, made ac- 
count that fummer was at hand, and away went 
his thirt tov. L’ Eftrange. 

13. The reafons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they 
had the fame reafon to believe the hittory of our 
Saviour, as that of any other perfon to which 
they themfelves were not tually cye-witnefles, 
they were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical 
faigh, and of vight rcafon, to give credit to this 
hi ory. whildifon. 

ry. Inlaw. 

siccount is, in the common law, taken for a 
writ or action brought againft a man, that, by 
means of office or bufinefs undertaken, is to 
yender an ac-ount unto another ; as a bailiff to- 
ward his mafter, a guardian to his ward. Cowell. 

Jo Acco'unr. v.a. [See Accounr.] 


3. To efteem; to think; to hold in 
opinion. 
That alfo was accounted a land of giants. 
Deuteronomy. 
2, To reckon ; tocompute. 
Neither the motion vf the moon, whereby 
months are Computed, nor the fun, whereby 


ACC 


years are accounted, confiilcth of whale num. 
bers. Breum:' s Fulga» Frrouis. 
3. Toaflign to, asa debt : with the par- 


ticle fo. 

For fome vears really accrued the yearly fum 
of two hundred thoufand pounds to the king's 
coders: and it was, in truth, the only projec 
that was accounted to his cwn fervice, Clarendon, 

g. Lo holdin etteem : with of: 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of 

Soluinon, Chron, 
To ACCOUNT. 2 m 
1. To reckon. 

The calendar months are likewife arbitrarily 
and uncqually fettled by the fame power; by 
which months we, to this day, account, and they 
meature and make up that which we call the 
Julian year. Heider on Lime. 

2. To give an accotnt; to Wion the 
cauies: in which fente it is followed by 
the particle fo. 

If any onc fhould afk, why our general con- 
tinued fo cafy to the lait? T know no other way 
to account fer it, but by that unmeafurstle iove 
of wealth which his bet friends allow io be his 
prerlominant, plion. ' Swift. 

3. To make up the reckoning ; to anfwer: 
with for. 

Then thou fhalt fec him plung*d, when leaf 

he fears, 
At once accounting for his deep arrears. 

They kave no uneaty prefages of a future 
reckoning, wherein the plealures they now tatic 
mult be accounted for; and may, perhaps, be 
outweighed by tue pains which fhall then lay 
hold of them. Atterbury’s Sermeus. 

4. To appear as the medium, by which 
any thing may be explained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the 
the lungs, ought to cat very little at a time; bce- 
caufe the increafe of the quantity of freth chyle 
mutt make that circulation {till more unealy ; 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and 
fome afthmatic perfons, and accounts for the fymp- 
toms they are troubled with after eating. .drburth. 


Acco’UNTABLE. adj. [from account.) Of 
whom an account may be required; 
who mutt anfwer for: followed by the 
particle ro before the perfon, and for 
before the thing. 


Accountable to none 

But to my confcience and my Godalone. Oldham. 

Thinking themfclves excufed from ttanding 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for 
their own conduct, they very feldom trouble 
themfclves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

The geod magifirate will make no diftin@iun ; 
for the judgment is God's; and he will louk 
upon himfelf as accountable at his bar for the 
equity of it. Atrerbury's Sermons, 


Accountant. adj. [from account.] Ac- 


countable to; refponfible for. Not in 
ufe. 

His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant tothe law upon that pain, Shak/. 


I love her tuo, 
Not out of abfolute lutt (though, peradventure, 
I tand accountant for 2s grcat a fin) 
But partly led to diet my revenge. Shak/. 
Acco’untant. n. f. [See Accome- 
TANT.} A computer ; aman fkilled or 


employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers ftates; the 
fhort and irreconcileable years of fume; the cx- 
ceeding crrour in the natural frame of others; 
and the falfe deductions of ordinary accountanrs 
in moft. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

Acco’unT-Boox.. f. A book contain- 


ing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf upon 
the lofs of fricuds, as I du upon the lofs of mo- 
ney; by turning to my acceunt-book, and fceing 


Dryd.: 


ACC 


whether I have enough left for my fuppnrt. 

Swrft. 

ACCOUNTING. a. f. [from account,] The 

act of reckoning, or making up of ac- 
counts. 

This method, faithfully obf{erved, muft keep 
a man tron breaking, or runuing behidd-hare, 
in his fpiritual citate; which, without frequent 
evciuntings, he will hardly be able to prever’. 

Soutn's Sermor 

To Acco'vece. v.a. [accoupl:r, Fr.} To 

join; to link together, We now ufe 
couple. 

He fent a folenn embaffage to treat a peace 
and Ieague with the king; acenspling it with an 
cuticle in the nature of a requeft. Dacor. 

Jo Accovurace. w. a. [Obfolcte. See 


Cour ce.) To atimate:. 
Lhat forward pair fhe ever would afunge, 
When they would ttrive due reafon to excecd; 
Rut that ame troward twain would accor ape, 
Andofher plenty sdduntotheirneed. Furry Queen. 
TORACE OUI RIL) used. Mee al CORES] 
To entertain with courtfhip or courtefy. 


Not in ufe. 
Who all this while were at their wanton reĝ, 
Accourting each her friend with lavifh teatt. 


Fairy Quees 
To ACCOUTRE. T. [acceutrer, Fre} 
To drefs 3 to equip. 
Is it for this they tudy? togrow pale, 
And mifs the pleafures of a glorious meal? 
For this, in rags aceoutred ave they feen, 


And made the May-game of the public fp’een ? 

Dryden. 

Acco'uTREMENT. n. fe [a-coutrement, 

Fr.]} Drefs; equipage; furniture re- 

lating to the perfon ; trappings; or- 
namnents. 

I profefs requital to a hair’s breadth; not only 
in the fimple ofice of love, butin all the accen- 
trement, complement, And cerernony of it. Skif. 

Chifianity is loft among tnem! in the trap- 
pings and accoutrements of it; with which, ine 
ftead of adorning religion, they have ftrangely 
difguifed it, and quite titted ‘it in the crowd of 
external rites and ceremonits. Tillotfon. 

I have feen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was buled in 
putting on or off his different uecewtrements, acC- 
cording to the different parts he was to act in 
them. whddifon's Spectator. 

How gay, with all th’ acroutrements of war, 
The Britons come, with gold well-traught they 

come. Philips. 
AGCCRIETION. 2. f. [aceretio, lat. | 


‘The aét of growing toanother, fo as to 


increafe it. 
Plants du nourifh ; inanimate bodies do not; 
they have an accretion, but no alimentation, 
Baccn’s Natural Hiflory. 
The changes feem to be effected by the ex- 
haliag of the moifture, which may leave the 
tinging corpufcles mure denfe, and fometning 
augmented by the accretion of the oily and earthy 
parts of that moitturc. Newton's Optics. 
Infants fupport abitinence wortt, from the 
quantity of aliment confumed in accretion. 
Arbuthnot on climents. 


ACCRF'TIVE. adj. {from accretion. ] 
Growing ; that which by growth is 
added. 


If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: 
we have no lenfe of the accretive motion of 
plants and animals; and the fly thadow ttcals 
away upon the dial, and the quickelt ese can 
difcover no more but that itis gone. G unuuille. 


To ACCRO’ACH. v. a. | accrocher, Dire] 
To draw to one, as with a hook ; pt0 
gripe; to draw away by degrees what 
is another’s. 
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ACeRO'ACHMENT. a. f. [irom accroach. } 
The act of accroaching. a? 

To ACCRUE. v. n. [from the participle 
acir, formed from accrottrs, Fr. ] 

1. To accede to; to be added to; as a 
natural produétion or effect, without 
any particular refpeét to good or ill. 

The Sun wf God, by his incarnation, hath 
changed the manner of that perfonal fublittence ; 
NO ticration thereby arraing to the nature of 
Cod. Hocker, 

2. To be added, as an advantage or üm- 
provement, ina tenfe inclining to good 
yather than ill; in which meaning it is 
more frequently ufed by later authors. 

From wach compact there ariing an obligi- 
tion upon evcry unc, fo to convey his meaning, 
there aceree: alfy a right to every one, by tne 
fame fens, to judge of the fenfe or nieaning of 
the pertan fo obliged to express himfeil. South., 

Lez the evidence of fuch a particular miracle 
be never fo aight and clear, yet it is till but 
particular; and muft therefore want that Kind 
of force, that degree of anfluence, which accrues 
to a ftanding general proof, from its having heen 
tricd or approved, and confented ta, by men of 
all ranks and capacities, of all tempers and in- 
tercits, of «ll ages and nations. sittzroury, 

3. Lo append to, or arife from, as an 
i:l confequence: this fenfe {eens to be 
lefs proper. 

His {cholar Ariftotle, asin many other par- 
ticulurs, fo likewife in this, did jultly oppofe 
lim, and became one of the authors; chuuling 
a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difrefpects of ignorant pertons, 

ilikin, 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, 
or to rife, as profit. 

The yearly benc ht that, out of thofe his works, 
ecerzeth to ner majefty, amounteth to one thou- 
jand pounds. Carew's Survey. 

The great profits which have accrued to the 
duke of Florcnce from his free port, have fet 
feveral uf the itates of Italy on the fame preyed. 

“ldaifon on Italy. 

5. To fellow, as lofs: a vitious ufe 

The benefit or Jofs of fuch a trade accruing 
te the government, untl it comes to take root 
iu the nation. Temple's Mifecllanies, 

Accusation. n- f. [from acculo, to lie 
down to, Lat.) The ancient polture 
of leaning at meals. 

It will appear that accubation, or lying duwn 
at meals, was a gefture ufed by very many na- 
tions. Brown's Vulgar Evrears, 

To Accu'M3. v. a. [accumbo, Bata] To 
lie at the table, according to the ancient 


manner. Did. 


Accu ™bent. at. [accumbens, Lat. | 
Leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or, more properly, 
accumbent pofture in cating, was introduced after 
the firft Punic war. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To ACCUMULATE. v. a. [from ac- 
cumulo, Lat.) To heap one thing upon 
another; to pile up ; to heap together. 

e is ufed either literally, as, to accumu- 
lale money; or figuratively, as, to ac- 
cumulate merit or wickednefs. 

lí thou doft fander ner, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorle ; 

On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 
For nothing cant thou to dainnationadd. Shak/. 

Crifft by imaginary treafons weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. 
Sir John Denkam. 
ACCUMULATION. n. f. [from accumulate. ] 
J. The aét of accumulating. 

One of my place in Syria, his Leutenant, 

For quick accanslition of rcnowDy 


ACC 
Which he etchiew'd by ti? minute, loft his favour. 
Shatfpeare's Anatory and Glropetra. 

Sorne, perhaps, might otherwile wonder a 
fuch an accumulation of benchis, like a kind of 
embroiderntyg of lifting of one favour upon an- 
other. Motisn. 

2. The ftate of being accumwlated. 

By the regular returns of it an fome people, 
and their freedom fiom it after the morbid mat- 
ter is exhauited, it looks as tere were segue 
accumulations mul gataerings of it, as of other bhu- 
mours in toe body. wthb.tinot on Diet. 

Accu’murarvive. adj. [from accumulate. } 

3 : 

t. That does accumulate. 
2. That is accumulated. 

H the injury mect not with mecknefs, at then 
acquires another acowunalecew guilt, and Hands 
anfwerable not only for ats own poltive ill, but 
for all the accidental avhich it caufes inthe fuf- 
ferer. Gervramens of the Tongri 

ACCUMULATOR. a. /. [from accumulate. | 
He that accumulates; a gatherer or 


heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the pative man, yet, 
without revenge, there would be no broils and 
quarrels; the great accwmulatrs and muliiplicrs 
of injuries. Decay of Piety. 

Aleccuracy.. ucf. iecur, aagi aes 
actnefs ; nicety. 

This perfe&t artihce and accuracy might have 
becn omitted, and yci they have made thitt to 
move, More. 

Quicknefs of imagination is feen in the inven- 
tion, fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in 
the exprefhun. Dryden. 

The man who hath the fupid ignorance, or 
hardencd effrontery! to infult the revealed wad 
of God; or the petutent conceit tu tuin it into 
ridicule; or the arrogance to make his own per- 
feGions the meafure of the Divinity; or,.ar bel, 
that can collate a text, or quote an authoriry, 
with an infipid acewracy; or demonitrite a plan 
propofition, in all formality ; thife now are the 
only men worth mentioning Dehiny. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole de- 
fign, acevracy of the calculations, and fall in 
reftering and comparing pailiges of ancient au- 
thors. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

ACCURATE. adj. [ accuratus, Lat. ] 

1. Exact, as oppofed to negligence or ig. 
norance: applied to perfons. 

2. Exad; without defect or failure: ap- 


plied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate trials 

than Reaumure, the brighteft ornament of France. 
Cajon. 
3. Determinate ;_ precifely fixed. 

Thofe conceive the celeftial budies have more 
eccurate influences upon thefe things below, than 
indecd.they have but in profs. 

A’ccugaTELy. adv. [from accurate.) In 
an accurate manner; exactly; without 
errour 3 nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately, or 
very nearly, ina given ratio to Cac dine ot re- 
fraction. Newton 

That all theie diklances, metions, aud quan- 
tities of matter, thould Le lu sccerate/y and bar- 
monioully adjutted in this great varicty of our 
fyitem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial caufcs, and mutt cercuinly flow trom that 
cternal fountain of wildom. Benticy. 

A’ccurnaTeness. n. /. [from accurate.) 
Exa&tnefs; nicety. ; 

But fome time after, fufpedting that in 
making this obfervation I had not determined 
the diameter of the fphere with fufficient aee- 
ratenefs, I repeated the experiment. Newtan. 

To Accu'nse. v. a [See Curse.] To 
doom to mifery; to invoke mifery upon 
any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 
had fo wccorfed ity that at Mould never fhine to 


4 


5) 
Lf acin. 


ACC 


give light in things concerning our duly any way 
towerds him llosk:v, 

When Hildebrand accurfed and cat down 
from his throne Henry rv there were nore fu 
kindy as tu defend therr lord. Ralerga's Efjay: 

Accu’rsen. part. att. 
1, Phat is curfed or doomed to mifery. 

‘Tis the monl certain fgn the world’s accwy, 
That the bett things corrupted are and worft. 

Derlar. 
2. That der rves the cwfe; execrable ; 
hateful; detetable; and, by conie- 
quence, wicked ; malignant. 
A twift bleifing 
May foan return to this our fuflcung country, 
Uneera hand accurs'd ’ Stat[penre, 

The chief partofthe mifery of wicked men, and 
thofe accu fed fpirits, the devils, ts this, thatthey 
are of a cifpofition contrary to Gud. Ti ‘/otfon. 

Tisy, lke the fece from which they fpiung, 

aco fy 
Again the gods immortal hatred nurt. Dryden. 
Accu'sarLe. adj. [from the verb accufe.] 
That way be cenfured; blameable ; 
culpable. 

There would be a manifeft defeé¥, and na- 
ture’s improvifion were juftiy accufubie; if ani- 
mats, fo fuħjcét unto difeafes from bitious caufes, 
Shou!d want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Accusa’tion. n. f. [from accuje.] 
1. The act of ascuiing. 

Thus they in mutual aceufation focnt 
The fruirlels haurs, Lut neither felf-condemning, 
And of their vain conte appear'd noend. walr. 

2. ‘The charge brought againft any. eae 
by the accafer. 
You read 
Thefe accujutions, and vhefe grizvous crimes 
Comantted by yvur perlon, and your tollowess. 
Shakfpcare, 

All accufatian, in the very nature of the thing, 
Ris fuppoting, and being rounded upon, tome 
law: far where there i> nu law, th ze can be no 
tranfarction; and w cre there can be no tranf- 
greilor, Lam ne ere ought to be no eccu- 
fation. Siu. he 

3. (la the fenfe cf the courts.] A decla- 
ration of fome crime preferred before a 
competent judge, in order io infliét 
fame judgment on the ginlty perfor. 


— 
Aylfes Parergon, 


A COW SA Bir Gd]. | Gol C ae emt 
A term of grammar, ligaifyig tue re- 
lation of the noun, on which the action 
ipplied in, the verb terminates. 

Accu'satory. adj. [irom accuf2.] That 
produces or cantains an accufation. 

In a charge of aduliery, tac acculer ought to 
fet forth, in the accujarcry libel, foie certain aud 
dchnite time. By iffe. 

To ACCU'SE. v.a. [accufoy Lat.] 

n Tochargewitha crime. le requires the 
particle of before the fubject of accula- 
tion. . 

He fripp’d the hears-fout of its leafy yee vth ; 
Ane, calling weftem winds, accws'a the Ipring of 

fluth. Dryden's Firgil, 

The profeffurs are acczfed of all the iil prac- 
tices which may {com to be the itl confequences 
cf their principles. etddi fon. 

2. It fometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper while 
there is a cat or deg in the houfe, that can be 
cecufed for running away withait: but, tf there 
happen to be neither, you muf lay it upon the 
rats, or a Strange grey hound. Swift. 

3. To blame or cenfure, in oppofition to 
applaufe or juftifeation. 

Fħcir conference bearing witnefs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accw/itg or clle cacuang 
onc another, Romaans 


AUOE 


Tour valour we. Id their doth too much merje, 
And therefore, hke themfetves, tbey princi» 
choole. Dryden's Lyran Love. 
Accuser. n. /+ [from aceufe.] He that 
brings a charge apainit another, 

There are fome pertuns forbidden tu be accu- 
fers, on the feore of their (cx, as women; others 
of theirapge, as pupils and miants; otaers upon 
the accuuntof unse crines commited by them ; 
and others, onthe feare of tome filthy lucre they 
propute to gain thereby ; others, on the tcore of 
their conditions, as libertines aystintt their pa- 
tons; and others, through a tufpicion of ca- 
lummny, as having once already given falfe evi- 
dence; and, lafily, ethers on account of their 
poverty, as not beng worth mure than fifty aurei. 

sty es Par, 

—That gaod man, who drank the pois’nous 

draught, 
With mind ferene, and could not with to fee 
His vile accuf-r dink as deep as he. Dryden, 

If the perfon accufed makcth his innocence 
plunly to appear upon his trial, the acwefer is 
immediately put to an ignominivus death; and, 
out of his goods and lands, the innocent perfon 
is quadruply recompenfed. Gulliver's Travels. 

Jo ACCU'STOM. wv. a. [accoutumer, 
Fr.}] Vo habituate; to inure: with 
the particle to. It is ufed chiefly of per- 


fons. 

How Mall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accaf?m’ 0 immortal frocse Milten. 

It has been lome acvantage to ace item one's 
fol to buoks of the fime edition: Wrates. 

JoAccu stom. v.n. Lobe wont todo any 
thing. Obfolete. 

A boat over-freighted funk, aad al! drowned, 
faving one woman, that in her frit popping 
up again, which moft living things accuflom, got 
hold vf nie boat. Carew, 

Accu'stomapre. adj. [from accu/fonr. | 
Of long cullom or habit ;, habitual ; 
ceuftomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extraction, 
and tpecies, may be diverfihed by accaffontubse 
refidence in one Chinatc, from what they are in 
anothcr. Hal? s Origin of Marked. 

Accu'stToĒasLy. adv. According, to 
cnitom, 

Touching the king's fines accufomahly paid for 
the purchafing of wiits original, I hnd no cerrain 
beginning of them, and do tnerefore think that 
they grew up with the chancery. Bacon's iien 

Accu’sToMaNnce. a. f. [accoutumaice, 
DEUO penabit; ule. 

Through weezfomence and ncs'igence, and per- 
haps fome other caures, we neitl.cr feel it in our 
own bodies, nor take notice of itineshers. Bay/e, 

Accu’sromarity. a?v. In a cultomary 
manner; according to common or cuf- 
tomary practice. 

Go on, rhetorick, and expofe the peculiar emi- 
neney which you accusfomari’y muth t before lo- 
pic to public view. Cleave land, 

A. of . f 

Accu'stomany. adj. [from accujlum. | 
Ulual ; praciifed ; according to cultom., 

Accu'sroMED. adj. [from accuflom, | Ac- 
cording to cufloin ; frequent ; nfual, 

Look how the ruts hcr hands.—It is an ac- 
cuficmed action wit. her, to tecm thus wahing 
her hands : I have known her.continuc in this a 
quarter of an hour. Shak ppeare’s Macbeth. 

Acre, nf. [ds not only: fignified a piece 
of money, but any integer, from whence 
is derived the word ace, or unit. Thus 
ds fenified the whole inheritance. Ar- 
buthnot on Coins. | 

r. An unit; afingle point on. cards or 
dice. 

When lots are futhed together in a lap, urn, 
ar pitches; ov if a man blindfold cats a dic, 


ACH 


what reafon in the wald can he hive te arefume, 
that be hail draw a white fone rather than i 
black, or throw an ace rather than a fife? South. 
2. A fimall quantity ; a particle pisan 
atom. S 
He will not bate an ace of abfclute certainty ; 
but however doubtful er improbable the thing Is, 
coming from him, it mutt go for an indifputable 
truth, Government of the Tongue. 
I'll nut wag an ace further: the whole world 
Mall not bribe me tuit. Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 
ACE'PHALOUS. adj. [x fpan@.] With- 
out a head. Did. 
Act'rs. adj. (acerbus, lat.) Acid, with 
an addition of roughne{s, as moft fruits 
are before they are ripe. Quincy. 


Acr’rnity. a. fi [acerlitar, Lat. ] 


1. A rough four talte. 
2. Sharpacfs of temper ; feverity : applied 
to men. 

Tiuc it is, that the talents for criticifm, name- 
ly, fmartnefs, quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, 
indeed all but acerbity, fecm rather the gifts of 
youth than of old age. Pope. 

To. ACERVATE,. v. a. [acerva, Lat. ] 
To heap up. Dil. 

ÅCERVATION. n. f. [from acervate. | 
‘Che a& of heaping together. 

AcE RVOSE. aaj. Full of heaps. Did. 

ACE'SCENT. adj. [acefcens, Lat. } That has 
a tendency to fournefs or acidity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their 
health as well with a mixture of animal dict, 
qualited with a fufficient quantity of acefcents; 
avy bread, vinegar, and termented liquors. 

atrouthnot on slliments, 
ACETO'sE. adj. That has in it any thing 
four. Did. 
Acero’stty. nahe [from acetefe.]° Phe 
itate of being acctofe, or of contaming 
fourncefs. Dié. 
Ace'TOoUs. adj. [from acetun, vinegar, 
Lat.] Having the quality of vinegar ; 
four. 

Rains, which confit: chicAy of the juice of 
grapes, infpitated in the tkiús or hutks by the 
avolation of the fuperfinous moitture through 
their pores, being diitilled in a retort, didenot 
afford any vinous, but rather an acesous tpivit. 

Boyie. 
ACHE. n. f. face, Sax. ay@ 3; now gene- 
rally written age, and in the plural ater, 
of one fyNable;, the primitive manner 
being preferved chiefy in poetry, for the 
fake of the meafure. ] A continucd pain. 
See AKE: 
PI rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones wito aches, make thee roar, 
That beafts fhall tremble at thy din. Shakyp, 
A comme fhow'r your fhooting corns prefage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 
Swift. 
TANCHE nuan. [See AcHE.] To be in 
ain. 

U pon this account, our fenfes are dulled and 
fpent by an extraordinary intention, anG vur very 
eyes will azc, tt lung fixed upon any dificultly 
difeerced objeći. Glamvilie, 


i To PET ELSA OPC IE O [achever, Fr. to 


complete. ] 
1. To perform ; 
eroufly. 
Ovr toils, my friends, are Crown’d with fure 
fuccefs : 
The greater part perform’d, achiewe the lefs. 
Diyiden, 


to finifh a deiign prof- 


2: Togain; to obtain. 
Experience is bysincuttry achicud, 
And perfedted by ihc (wife courte of time, Shek. 


A’ CsI 


Tranio, T burn, I pine, I perih, Tranio, 
It I uckieve not this young modent girl. Suck, 
Thou haft achiew'd our liberty, confin’d 
Within hell gates till now. Mon. 
Show all the fpous by valiant kings achin d, 
And groaning nations by their arms relicw'd. 
Prior. 
ACHIEVEMENT. n. fi [achevement, Yx.) 
1. The perfornzuce of anaion. 
From every coa that heaven waiks about, 
Have thither come the nolle martial crew, 
That famous hard achievements till purfue. 
Fair r Qvreen, 
2. The efcutcheon, or enhgns armorial, 
granted to any man for the performance 


of great actions. 
Then fhall the war, and flern debate, and 1:32 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my lite; 
And in thy famc, the culty [poils among, 
High on the buraifh’c root my banner thali be 
hung, 
Rank'd with my champions bucxlers; and below, 
Vith arns revcis'd, th’ ecaretements oi the soe. 
Dr yiden 
Ashievement, in the firt fenfe, is derived 
from acimewe, as it fignifies to perform; 
in the fecond, from achawe, as it im> 
ports /o gain. 
Acurever. n. f. He that performs; ha 
that obtains what he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfell, when the achiever 
trirgs home full nuashers, Shut/peare, 

A'cHING. n. j. [from ache.] Pain ;. im- 
ealinefs. 

Whew old age comes to wait upon a great and 
worfhipful finner, it comes attended with many 
painful girds and achings, called the gout. Sour’, 

ACHOR. n. f. [achar, Lat. aya, Gr. Jur- 
fur.| A fpecies of the herpes; it ape 
pears with a crufty feab, which cautes 
an itching om the furface of the head, 
accalioned by a falt fharp ferum oozing 
through the fkin. Quincy. 

ACTO a ead Lat aeec, lr. | 
Sour; fharp. 

Wild trees latt tonger than garden trees; anda, 
in the fame kind, thofe whofe fruit is ac/./, more 
than thofe whofe fruit istweet, Bacon's Nat. 71/7, 

«Jcid, ov four, proceeds from afalt of the faire 
nature, without mixture of oil: in aultere tates, 
the oly parts have not cifentangled themfelyves 
from the jalts and earthy parts; fuch is the taže 
of umipe fruits. dirbuihnct on Aliments. 

Liquorsand fubftances are called acies, which, 
being cotnpuled of pointed particles, atfe the 
tatie in a tharp and piercing manner. The com- 
mon way of trying, whether avy particular |: - 
quer hath in it any particles of this kind, is by 
mixing it with fyrup of violets, when it will turn 
of a icd colour; but if it contains alkaline or 
liaivial particles, it changes that fyrup green. 

Quincy. 

Acroity. n. f: [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid ; an acid tafte; fharpnefs ; 
fournefs. 

Fithes, by the help of a diffolvent liquor, cor- 
roce and reduce their meaty ‘kin, bones, and ali, 
into a chylus or cremor; and yet this liquor ma- 
nifehs nothing of acrd7ty to the tafe. Rey. 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is 
a hgn of aredundance of a bilious alkali, anc: 
demands a quite ditfcrent dict from the cafe of 
acidity or fourncfs. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 


A’cipness. n. f. [from acid.] The qua- 
lity of being acid; acidity. Sve. 
ACIDI 

ACIDULE. n. f. [that is, aque acidule-} 
Medicinal fp:ings impregnated with 
fharp particles, asall the nitrous, chaly-- 
beate, and alum fpringsare. Quiacy. 


ACM 


The acidule, or medical {prings, emit a greater 


ouantity of their minerals than ufual; and even 
tne ordinary {prings, which were before clear, 
froth, and limpid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, 
as lung as the carthquake laits. Woodward. 
Jo AcYDULATE. v.a. [aciduler, Fr.] 
To impregnate or tinge with acids in 
a flight degree. 
A dict of freth unfalted things, watery li- 
quors acidulated, favinaccous emollient fubRances, 
fuur milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbuthnot. 


Jo ACKNOWLEDGE. v. a. [a word 
formed, as it feems, between the Latin 
and Englith, from agnofco, and know- 
dedze, which is deduced from the Saxon 
cnapan, Zo kuore. | 


1. Foown the knowledgeof; to own any 


thing or perfon in a particular charac- 
ter. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jetfica 
In place of lord Baflanio and mytelf. Shak/peare. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

Their fouls ctermty did ever doubt, Davies, 
2. Vo confefs, as a fault. 

For I acknowl:dge my tranfgrefions; and my 
fin is ever before me. Pjalns. 
. To own, as a benefit: fometimes with 

the particle to before the perlon confer- 
ring the benefit. 
His fpirit 
Taught them; but they his gifts acknowledg’d 
not. Milton, 

In the firft place, therefore, I thankfully ac- 
knowledge to the Almighty Power the affiftance 
he has given me in the beginning and the profe- 
cution of my pretent ftudics. Dryden. 


ACKNOWLEDGING. adj. [from acknow- 
ledge.) Grateful ; ready toacknowledge 
ibenefits received. A gallicif{m, recon- 


noifjant. 


He has fhewn kis hero acknowledging and un- 


gratcful, compafhonate and hard-hearted; but, ; 


atthe bottom, fickle and felf-intcretted. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT., . /. [from ac- 
knorwledge. | 
1. Conceffion of any character in another ; 
‘as, exiftence, fuperiority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature 
doth, by a neceilary connexion and chain “of 
caufes, carry us up to the unavoidable acknow- 
fedgment of the Deity; hecaule it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fucccthye 
individual. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


2. Conceffion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon the acknsewledgment of the 

chriftian faith, the eunuch was baptized hy 

Philip. Hooker, 
3. Confcffion of a fault. 

4. Confefion of a benefit received ; gra- 

titude. i 
. Act of atteftation to any conceflion ; 
fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in 
which tne laws of England were never eftablifh- 
cd, nor any acknowledgment of fubjećtion made. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
6. Something giver or done in confefhon 


of a benefit received. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his ma- 
jefty for the leave of filhing upon his coafts; and 
though this may not be grounded upon any 
treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right 
on our fide, and cuftom on theirs, not determined 
er extinguilhed by any treaty between us, it may 
with juice be infifted on. Temple's Mifeel. 

ACME. n.f. (éx Gro] The height of 
any thing; more efpecially uled to 


ACQ 


denote the height of a diflemper, which 
is divided into four periods. 1. The 
arche, the beginning or firft attack. 
2. dnabafis, the growth. 3. Acme, the 
height. And, 4. Paracme, which is the 
declenfion of the diftemper. Quincy. 
Aco’Lornist. me f [axorSie.] One 
of the lowelt order in the Romith 
church, whofe office is to prepare the 
elements for the offices, to light the 


church, Fe. 

It is duty, according to the papal law, when 
the Lifhop fings mafs, to order all the in- 
ferior clergy to appear in their proper habits; 
and to fce that all the offices of the church be 
rightly performed; toordain the aczJoehi/, to keep 
the tacred veifels. sly) fes Pavergon. 

A'CoLYTE. a. f. The fame with Aco1o- 


THIST. 

A’conite. n. f. [aconttum, Lat.] Propeily 
the herb wolfsbane ; but commonly ufed 
in poetical language for poifon in 

eneral. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 
Nor nourifhes the lion’s angry fced ; 
Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, re- 
fus’d, Dryden. 
Defpair, that aconite docs prove 
And certain death to others’ love, 
That poifon never yet withftood, 
Docs nourifh mine, and turns to blood. Grant. 

A’corn. n. Je [econn, Sax. from ac, au 
oak, and conn, corn or grain; that is, 
the grain or fruit of the oak.] The feed 


or fruit born by the oak. 

Errours, fuch as are but «corns in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and bc- 
come inficxible. Brown. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on rawberries they fed ; 
Cornels and bramble-berrics gave the rett, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feat. © Dry. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked 
up under an oak, or the apples he gathered from 
the trecs in the wood, has certainly appropriated 
them tu himfelf. Lecke. 

A'cornep. ad. [from acorn.) Stored 


with acorns. 
Like a full acorn’d boar. Shak/p. 
ACOUSTICKS. A. NE [ exe sixes Of axeus 
to hear. ] 
r. The doétrine or theory of founds. 
2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 
To ACQUA'INT. v. a. [accointer, Fr.) 
t. To make familiar with: applied either 
to perfons or things. It has with before 
the object. 


We that acquaint ourfelves with ev'ry zone, 
And pafs the tropicks, and behold cach pole, 
When wecome home, are to ourfelves unknown, 
And unacquainted fill with our own foul. 
Davies. 
There with thee, new welcome faint, 
Like fortunes may her foul acquaint. Milton. 
Before a man can fpeak on any fubjedt, it is 
neceflary to be acquainted with it. Locke on Ed. 
Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and 
modern, natural, civil, and religious, domeftic 
and rational; things of your own and forcign 
countrics: and, above all, be well acquainted 
avith God and yourfelves ; learn animal nature, 
and the workings of your own fpiits. Mates, 


2. To inform. Xith is more in ufe before ' 


the object than of. 


But for fome other reafens, my grave fir, 
Which is not ft you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this bufinefs. Shak/peare. 
A friend in the country acyuaints me, that 
two or Uwee men of the tow arc got among 


ACQ 


them, and have brought words and phrafes, 
Which were never before in thofe parts. Lus/er. 
ACQUAINTANCE. n. f. [accointance, Fr.] 
1. The itate of being acquainted with ; 
familiarity ; knowledge. It is applied 
as well to perfons as things, with the 
particle with. 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous 
pacts of his age, than with the noblemen and 
ludics. Dryden, 

Our admiration of a famous man Ieffens upon 
Our nearer acquaintance with him ; and we icldom 
hear of a celebrated perfon, without a catalogue 
of fome notorious weakneffcs and infirmitics. 

Adii fen. 

Would we be admitted into an acquaintance 
with God, let us ttudy to refemble him. We 
muit be partakers of a divine nature, in order 


to patuke of this high privilege and alliance. 

citterbury, 
2, Familiar knowledge, fimply without a 
prepolition. 
Brave foldier, pardon me, 

That any accent breaking from my tongue 

Should "fcape the true ucguaintance of minc ear. 
Shakfpcare, 

This keeps the underftanding long in conver fe 
with an object, and long conveife brings ac- 
guaintarnce. South. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were 
of his neighbourhood and arguaiztance, how 
obliging his carriage was to them, what kind 
ofhces he did, and was always ready te do them, 
I forbear particularly to fay. Atterbury. 

3. A flight or initial knowledge, fhort of 
friendfhip, as applied to perfons. 

I hope I am pretty near fccing you, and 
therefore I would cultivate an acquaintance ; be- 
caufe if you do not know me when we mect, 
you need only keep one of my Ictters, and com- 
pare it with my face; for my face and letters are 
counterparts of my heart. Swift to Pope. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance ihould prc- 
cede the vows of fricndhhip. Bolingbroke, 

4. The perfon with whom we are acquain- 
ted ; him of whom we have fome know- 
ledge, without the intimacy of friend- 
fip. In this fenfe the plural is, in 
fome authors, acquaintance, in others 


acquaintances. 
But the, all vow'd unto the red-crofs knight, 
His wand'ring peril clofely did lament, 
Ne inthis new acgua:ntunce could delight, 
But her dear heart with anguifh did torment. 
Fairy Queen. 
That young men travel under fome tutor, I 
allow well, fo that he be fuch a one that may Le 
able to tell them, what acquaintances they arc tu 
feck, what exercifes or difcipline the place yield- 
cth. Bacon. 
This, my lord, kas july acquired you as 
many friends, as there are perfons who have the 
honour to be known to you; mere acguaintance 
you have none, you have drawn them all into a 
nearer line; and they who have cunverfed with 
you, arc for ever after invielably yours. Dryd. 
We fee he is ahamed of his nearcit acguaint- 
ances. Boyle again? Bentley. 
Acqua Inten. adj. [from acguaint.] Fa- 
miliar; well known; not new. 
Now call we our high court of parliament ; 
That war or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shak, 


Acque’st. n. f. [acquef, Fr. from ace 
querir; written by fome acguif, witha 
view to the word acquire, or acquifita. | 
Attainment ; aequifition; the thing 
gained. 


New acquefis are more burden than ftrength. 
Dacor, 


Mud repofed near the oftea of rivers, makcs 
continual additions to the land, thereby exclud- 


ACQ 


ing the (¢a, and preferving thefe fhells as tro- 
phizs and figns of its new acgucjis and encroach- 
ments. Hreodward. 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [acguiefcer, Fr. 
acquiejcere, Lat.] To refl in, or remain 
fatisħed with, without oppofition or 


difcontent. It hasin before the object. 
Others will, upon account of the receivednefs 

of the propoted opinion, think it rather worthy 
to be examined than acquiefeed in. Boyle. 
Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere 
wifhing, nor una@ive complacency in; nor, 
laĝly, a natural inclination to things virtuous 
and good, cin pafs before God fora man’s wil- 
ling of fuch things; and confequently, if men, 
upon this account, «ill needs take up and acqui- 
efce in an airy ungrounded perfuafion, that they 
Will thote things which really they not will, they 
fall ticreby into a grofs and fatal delufion, Sours. 
Uc rath cmployed his tranfeendent wildom 
and » ower, that by thefe he might make way 
for hig benignity, as the end wherein they ulti- 
mately acquicfce. Grea, 

Acqure’scence. n.f. [from acquie/ce. ] 

r. A filent appearance of content, dif- 
~tinguifhed on one fide from avowed 


confent, on the other from oppdfition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the 
clergy, who were thought moft averfe from it, 

* tnere appeared any fign of contradiction to that ; 
but an entire acquiefcence in all the bifhops 
thought fit to do. Clarendon, 

2. Satisfaction; reft ; content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits 
after fame, either from difappointment, or from 
experience of the little pleafiure which attends ir, 
or the better informations or natural coldnels of 
old age; but feldom from a fuli fatisfaétion and 
acquiefcenco, in their prefent enjoyments of it. 

Addijon. 

3. Submiffion ; confidence. 

The greateft part of the world take up their 
perfuafions concerning good and evil, by an im- 
plicit faith, and a full acquiefcence, in the word 
of thofe, who fall reprefent things to them un- 
der thete charaéters. South, 

AcqurRaBLe. adj. [from acquire.] ‘That 
may be acquired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thofe rational inftinéts, the connate principles 
engraven in the human foul, though they are 
truths acquirable and deducible by rational con- 
fequence and argumentation, yet fecm to be in- 
fcribed in the very crafis and textu:z of the foul, 
antececentto any acquifition by indultiy, or the 
exercile of the difcurfive faculty, in man, 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation, and volition, and 
fen{atron, are neither inherent in matter as fuch, 
nor acguirable to matter by any motion or modi- 
fication of it; it neceffarily follows, that they 
proceed from fome cogitative fubitanee, fomic in- 
corporeal inhabitant within us, which we call 
fpirit and foul. Bentley, 

To ACQUIRE. v. a. [acquerir, Fr. uc- 
quiro, at. } 

1. To gain by one’s own iabour or power ; 
to obtain what is not received from 
nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

Better to leave undone, than by our decd 
eieguire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, 

’s away. Shakjpeaie's vint. and Cleop. 

2. To come to; to attain, 

Motion cannat be perceived witheut the per- 
ception of its terms, viz. the parts of {pace 
which it immediately left, and thofe which it 
next acquires. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

ACQUIRED. tarticts. adi. [fram acquire. ] 
Gained by one’s felf, in oppoilition to 
thofe things which are beflowed by 
nature. 

Weare feldom at eafe, and frec enough from 
ene folicitation of our natural or adopted defires ; 
but a conftant fuccelhon of uneafinefics, out of 


ACO 


that tock which natural wants, or arguired ha- 
bits, have heaped up, take the will in their 
turns, Locke. 
Acquirement. n. f. [from acqutre.] 
That which is acquired ; gain ; attain- 
ment. The word may be properly 
ufed in oppofition to the gifts of nature. 

Thefe his acquirements, by induftry, were ¢x- 
ecedingly both enriched and enlarged by many 
excellent endowments of nature. Hayward. 

By a content and acquiefcence in every fpecies 
of truth, we embrace the fhadow thereof; or fo 
much as may palliate its juit and fubftantial ac- 
quirements. Brown’s Vu'gar Errours. 

Ie is very dificult to lay down rules for the 
acquirement of a tatte. The faculty muft, in 
fome degrec, be born with us. Addi fon. 

Acquirer. a. f. [from acquire.) The 
perfon that acquires; a gainer. 

Acquisition. 2e f. [acquifitio, Lat. ] 

r. The a@t of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right ta the good 
things of the world; and the natural allowed 
way, by which he is tocompats the poffeffion of 
thefe things, is by his own induftrious acquifition 
of them. South. 

2. The thing gained ; acquirement. 
Great fir, all acguijftion 
Of glory, as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal fect. Denham’ s Sophy. 

A ftate can never arrive fo its period in a more 
deplorable crifis, than when fome prince lics ho- 
vering like a vulture to etfmember its dying car- 
cafe ; by which means it becomes only an acqui- 
fition to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes 
of a refurrection. Stes fr: 


ACQUUSITIVE. adj. facquifitivus, Lat. ] 


‘Thats acquired or gained. 

He dicd not in his acguifitive but in his native 
foil; nature herfelf, as it were, claiming a final 
intcreit in his body, when fortune had done with 
hin. Wotton. 

Acauist, n. f. [See Acqurst.] Ac- 
quirement ; attainment ; gain. Notin 
ufe. 

His fervant he, with newacguif 
Of truc experience from this great event, 

With peace and confolation hath difmitt. Arile. 


To ACQUI'T. v: a. [acquiter, Fr. See 
UIT. | 
ee fet free. 


Ne do | with (for withing were Lut vain) 
To be acquit from my continual fmart; 

But joy her thrail for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. 
Spenfer. 
2. To clear froma charge of guilt ; toab- 
folve : oppofed to conden, either fimply 
with an accufative, as, the jury acquilted 
him, or with the particles from or of, 
which is more common, before the 
crime. 

If I fin, then thou markeft me, and thou wilt 
not acquit nic from mine iniquity. ‘Tob. 

By the futtiage of the moft and beft he is al- 
ready acquitted, and, by the fentenee of fome, 
condemned. Dryden, 

He that judges, witheut informing himtelf to 
the utinoft that he is capabk, cannot acquit him- 
felf of judging amits. Lecke. 

Neither do 1 retleét upon the memory of his 
majcty, whoin I entirely acquit of any impu- 
tation. Swift, 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited 
with my aflidtions, I have, by the bleffing of 
God on my endeavours, overcome all dificulties ; 
and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfelf of the 
deht which I owed the publick, when I under- 
took this work. ) Dryden. 

4. Ina fmilar fenfe, it is faid, The man 
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hath acquitted binfelf well; that is, he 
hath dilcharged his duty. 


Acqui'TMENT. n. f. [from acquit.) ‘The 
{tate of being acquitted, or act of acquit- 
ting. 

The word imports properly an acquitnrent or 
difcharge of a man upon fome precedent acou- 
fation, anda full trial and cognizance of inis caufe 
had thereusyon. South. 

ACQUI'TTAL. n. f. In law, isa deliverance 
and fetting free from the fufpicion or 
guitinefs of an offence. Cowell, 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, wis 
to drive fome one particular poiat, cither the con- 
Cemnation or uçjuittul uf an accufed perfon. 

TO 

To ACQUI'TTANCR. v. a. To procure an 
acquittance ; toacquit. Not in ufe. 

Put if black icandal, and foul-fac’d reproach, 
Attend the fequcl of yourimpolition, 

Yow mere enforcement thall acgiittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains therecf, 
Shalfpcare. 
AcovrtTance. n. f. [from acquit. } 
1. The act of difcharging froma debt. 
But foon thall find 
Forbearance, noacyuittancey cre dav end 
Juttice thall not return, as beauty, tcorn’d. MY 
2. A writing tellifying the receipt of a 
debt. 
You can produce acquittances 
For fach afum, from tpecial ofhicers 
Of Charles his father. Shalfpeare, 

They quickly pay their debe, and then 
Take no acquittances, but pay again. Dorne, 

The fame man bought and fold to himicif, 
paid the moneys and gave the ucguittance. Arb. 

A'CRE. n. fJ. [ æcpe, Sax.] A quantity of 
land containing in length forty perches;- 
and four in breadth, or four thoufand 
eight hundred aid forty fquare yards, 

1, 

Search every acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to om eye. Shakfprare, 

A’crip. adj. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting 
talte; bitter; fo as to leave a painful 
heat upon the organs of talte. 

Bitter and acria citer only by the tharp pare 
ticles of the frit being involved in a greater 
quantity of oil than thoe of the lat. rbuen, 

ACRIMONIOUS. adj Abounding with acri- 
mony ; fharp ; corrofive. 

If gall cannot be rendered: acrinrnious,, and 
Litter of atfcif, then whatever acrimony or amae 
ritude 1eduunds in it, muft be from the admixe 
ture of inelancholy. Harvey on Confumplicas, 


A’crimony. a. f. facrimonia, Lat.] 
1. Sharpnefs; corrotivencfs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them 
when they are cut; as figs, old lettuce, fow- 
thiftles, fpurge. The caufe may be an inception 
of putrefaction : for thofc milks have all an cerie 
mony, though one would think they fhould bo 
Jenitive, Bacon's Natural [Hifisry. 

The chymifts define falt, from fume of its 
Properties, to bea body fufible in the fire, con- 
gealuble again by cold into brittle glebes or 
cryitals, foluble in water, fu as to difappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething ia it which af- 
fects the organs of talte with a tenfation of acri- 
mony or fharpnefs. Arbuthnot, 

2. Sharpnefs of temper; feverity ; bitter- 
nels of thought or language. 

John the Baptitt fet himictr, with much acrie 
mony and indignation, to baflie this fentelets ar- 
rogant conceit of theirs, which made them huff 
at the doétrine of repentance, as a thing below 
them, and not at aN belonging to teem.  Scuzh. 

A’critupe. a. f. [from acrid. |] An acrid 
talte; a biting hcat on the palate. 


AgC-T 


Ta greenvitriol, wath ats atiringent and fwcet- 
fh taltes, 15 joined lame aceetuds, Grows “lu; 

ACROAMATICAL. adj. [ exencdajaai, | hear. | 
Of or pertaining to dec p learning: tive 
oppolite of exote: ical. 

Acr OM MICS Wi-y: [axcoatixa. | Ari- 
flotle’s lectures on the more nice and 
principal parts of philofopky, to which 
none but friends and fcholars were ad- 
mitted by him. 

Acro nyvear.ad. [from axed, fwnmus, 
and wè, nox; importing the beginning 
of night.}] A terin of altronomy, appi- 
ed to the flars, of which the riling er 
fetting is called acronysd?, when they 
either appear bove or link below the 
horizon at the time of funfet. Ít is op- 
poled to cofmica!. 

Acro Nnyeacry, adv. [iron acronyeal. } 
At the acronycal time. 

He 1s tempettvous in the fummer, when he 
rites heliacally, and rainy in the winter, when 
he rites acrony cally. Dryd:”». 

A'CROSPIRE. n. /. [from žx © andone es.] 
A fhoot or fprout from the end of feeds 
before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will tmilt, or ha. ether pulp turn- 


ved into a fdubttance like thick cream; and will 
fend forth their fubfance in an ocrofpire. Mort. 
A CROSPIRED. part. adj. Having {prouis, 
or having fhot out. 
for want of turning, when the malt is fpreed 
on the Hor, it comes and tprouts at both ends, 
which is called acrofpired, and is fit orly for 
fwine. Nortimer, 
Acro’ss. adv. [from a for at, or the 
French a, asit is ufed in @ éravers, and 
crofs.] Athwart; laid over fornething 
foas to crofs it. 
The harp hath the concave not aleng the 
firings, but acrofs the frings; and no harp hath 
the found to melting and prolunged as the “Lith 
harp. Daan 
This view'd, but not enjoy’ d, with arms acro/s 
He flood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dyd 
There isa fer of artifans, who, by the kelp of 
feveral poles, which they lay aerofs cach others 
4houlders, build themfelves up into a kind of 
pyramid; fothat you fce a pile of men in the air 
ot four or five rows riling one above another. 
shddi fun. 
Acro'srick. n.f [from axeS and riga] 
A poem in which the fir letter of 
evcry line being taken, makes up the 
name of the perfon or thing on which 
the poem is wfitten. 
A cR OfS TIC hana jae 
1. Vhat relates to an acroftick. 
2. That contains acrollicks. 
Leave writing plays, andethoofe for thy com- 
mand 
Soine peacetul province in «croflirg-Jand : 
There thou may’ wings difplay, and altars raife, 
And tuiture one poor word ten thoufand ways. 
Dryden, 
WT OROTERS, or ACROTERT AS n. f. 
(from arsu, the extremity of any body. ] 
Little pedeltals without hafes, placed 
at the middle and the two extremes of! 
pediments, fometimes ferving to iup- 
port {tatues. 
fo ACT. v. n. Lago, acum, Lat. ] 
ze Tobe inaction; not to relt. 
He hangs between, in doubt to aé? or ief. Pope. 
2. To perform the proper functions. 
Albeit the will is not capable of being com- 
pelicd to any of its adtings, yet itis capable of 


l 


being made to aé with more or lefs dithcu'ty, 


according to the different amprefiions if ieccives 
from motives or ol jects. South. 


3. To prattile aris or duties; to conduct 


one’s telf. 

Tis plain that the, who for a «Kingdom now 
Would facrifice her love, and break her vow, 
Not out of Juve, but interctt, aF: alore, 

And would, ev'n im my arms, he thinking of 
a throne. Devden’s Congugl of Granada, 

The defire of happinefs, and the conttraint it 
puts upon us to ac? for it, nu body accounts an 
abridgment of hbcrty. Lecke. 

The fpleador of his ullice, is the token of that 
facred character which he inwardly bears; and 
onc of thefe ought conttandy tu put bhim in 
mind of the other, and excite him to uc? up to 
it, through the waole coufe of his actminiftration, 

attieriary's Sermons, 

Tt is our part and duty te co-operate with 
this grace, vigoruutly to cacrt thule powers, and 
a Tup to thate advantages to whica it reftures us. 
He has given eyes to the blind, and tet to the 
Jame. Rogers’ Sermons, 


4. To produce efeéts in fome paffive tub- 


ect. 
Hence ‘tis we wait the wond'vous caufe to find 
How bocy ad: upon inapathve maici, Gerth. 
The Aomach, the inteflines, toe mufees uf 
the lower belly, all ae? upon the aument ; befides 
the chyle is not ‘fucked, but fqucezed inte the 
mouths of the ladtealsy by the a¢tion et the 
fibres of the guts. Krbathnot on clliintiity. 
Zo ACT. v.a. 
1. To bear a borrowed character,as a ftare- 
player. 
Honour and flame fram no concation rife ; 
vic? well your part, there sul ihe honour liss. 
Pope. 
2. To counterfeit; to feign by aCion. 
His former trembling once again renca `d, 
With aed fear the villain thus puriucd. Lyd. 
3. To actuate ; to put in metion; to re- 
ulate the movements, 
Mot people in the workd are «ed hy levity 
and huntour, by ftrange and iational changes. 
Sost h. 
Perhaps they arc as proud as Lucifer, as co- 
vetous as Demas, as falfe as Judas, andin the 
whole courte of thcir convertation a, and are 
aéled, not by devetion, but d¢fgn. South, 
We fuppofe two diftind, imcommuricable 
confcioufnetics acting the tame body, the one 
conttantly by day, the other by nigot; and, on 
the-other fide, the fame confcioulnefs attiny by 
intervals two diting bodies, Lucke, 
Act. nef. [adum, Lat.] 
1. Something donë; a deed; an exploit, 
whether good or ilk 
A lower piace, not well, 
May make tou grest.an a7? 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire tuo high a fame. Shukfpeare, 
Tne confcious wretch mutt all his as reveal; _ 
Luth tu contefs, unable to conceal; 
From the uwit moment of his vital breath, 
To his lat hour of unrepenting death, Dryden. 
2, Agency; the power of producing an 
effect. 
I will try the forces 
Cf chefe tlry compounds on fuen creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none hu- 
muan; 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Alliyments to their aé? ; and by theni gather 
Their feveral virtues and ctfucts. Shakfp. 
3. Action; the performance of exploits; 
production of effects, 


’Tis fo much in your nature to do pood, that 


your life is but one continued af of placing be- § 
nefits on manys asthe fun is always carrying | 


his light to lome part or other of the world. 


Dryden's Faes. 
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Who forth from nothing call’d this ¢ mely 
frame, 
His wail and a?, his word and work, the fame. 
Prior, 
4. The duing of fome particular thing ; a 
ftep taken ; a purpoie executed. 
This uf perfuades me, 

That this remotion of the duke and her, 

Js practice only. Shakfpeare. 
. A ftate of reality; effect. 

Tne (ceds of herbs and plants at the firft are 
not in ad, but in poffibiliy, that which they 
afterwards grow to be. Hooker. 

Gud alone excepted, who actually and evci- 
laftingly is whatfuever he may be, and which 
cannot hereafter be that which now he is not; 
all other things befides are fomewhat in pofhli- 
lity, which as yet they are nor in ud. Hooker. 

Sure they ’re confciouws 
Of fore intended mifchief, and are fled 
To put it into ad. Denkam's Sophy. 
6, Incipient agency; tendency to an 
efort. f 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before, 

lin ad? to hoot; a filver bow fhe bore. Dryden. 
7. A part of a play, during which the ac- 
tion proceeds without interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition re- 
quicd by Clirift, the repentance he came to 
preach, will, in that laf fcene of their lait ać’, 
iummicdiately before the exit, be as oppurtuacly 
and acceptably performed, as at any crher point 
of then lives. Miummond’s Fue damental. 

Five ads are the juf meslure of a play. Re/ 

3. A decree of a court of jultice, or edict 
of a legiflature. 

They make ediéts for ufurv to fupport ufurers, 
repeal daily any wholetume a7 ettablithed againtt 
the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes dary 
to chain up and refirain the poor. Shakl. 

Youthatare king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus‘d luin, by new ae? of parhaiment, 
To Liot aut me. 


Shucfpeure's Henry vi. 
9- Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial aé?s are all thote matters which relite 
tu judicial proceedings ; and being reducec intu 
wiiting by a public notary, are recorded by the 
autho iiy of tne judge. iwipe. 

A’crion. Ma fa [aclion, Fr. acia, Lut.) 
1. ‘Lhe quality or Ilate of acting : oppolite 
to refl. 

O noble Englith! that could entertain 
With kalf their forces the full power or France’ 
And let another half Nand laughing by, 
All cut of work, and cold for ad?jon, 

2. Anact or thing done; a deed. 
This aicn, L now go on, 

I for my better greece, Stud/peare’s Wine. Tale. 

Gud wever accepts a guod inclination intone 
of a geod ater, Where that adtiun may be done ; 
May, fo macu the contrary, that, i a geod in- 
clination be not feconded by a goud action, the 
want of that uéłion is made fo much the more 
criminaland inexcufeble. South, 

3. Agency ; operation. 

It is better, therefuic, that the earth fhould 
move about its own center, and make thole utbs- 
ful viethtudes of night and day, than expoly 
always the fame fide tu the wé?ow of the fun. 

Wont y, 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, ccn- 
formable to which natural bodics are governed in 
their aéfiows upon one anuther, Cheyne, 

+ The feries of events reprefented ina 
fable. 

This acis» fhould have three qualifestians, 
Foi, te fhould be but one sêkon; tecondly, ie 
thould be an entire acron; aud, thadly, it houli 
be a great aion, whddifon, 


5. Gefticulition ; the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the wosds 
{poken ; a part of orntory. 


Shuk/p. 


AGT 

— He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 
While he that hears makes tearful ad?.on 
With wrinkled brows. Shak/p. King JAn. 

Our urators arc obferved to make ufe of Icts 
eciture or aio than thofe of other cnuiirics. 

sildi for. 

6. (In law.] It is ufed with the prepo- 
fition againfl before the perfon; and for 
before the thing. 

-déRions arc perfonal, real, and mixt: efron per- 
fonal belongs to a man again} another, by rea- 
fon of any contradt, offence, or cause of like 
force with a contract or offence, made or duc 
by him, or fome other for whole ia€& he is to 
anfwer. éfon real is given to any man agarusl 
another, that puiicifes the thing 1eguired or fucd 
fur in his own name, and no other man’s. 
iion mixt is that which lies as well again? or 
Jor the thing which we teek, as agasifi the per- 
fon that hath it; called mar, becaufe it haih a 
mixt refpe& both to the thing and to the perfon. 

<détion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. 
Aion civil is that which tends only to the ic- 
covery of that which is due to us; as a fum of 
moncy furmerly lent. -deé?io penal is that which 
aims at fome penalty or punifament in the party 
fucd, be it corporal or pecuniary : asy in com- 
mon law, the next friends of a man felunicufly 
fain thall purfue the law aga/nf? the murderer. 
s/@:on mixt is that which fecks both the thing 
whereor we are deprived, and a penalty alfo tor 
the unjuft detaining of the fame. 

ion upon the cafe, is an action given far re- 
drefs. of wrongs done without force again? any 
man, by law not {pecially provided for. 

atchion upon the ftatutey is an aclion brought 
againji a man upon breach of a fatu. Cowe//. 

There was never man could have a jufter 
adlion againfi Althy fortune than J, fincc, all 
other things being granted me, her blindnefs is 
the cnly lett. Sidney. 

For our reward then, 
Firtt, all our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
wi@ions, deciecsy judgments, againff us quitted: 

i Ben Fonfon. 

>. Inthe plural, in France, the fame as 
flocks in England. 

A’CTIONABLE. adj. [from adicr.] That 
admits an aclion in law to be brought 
againit it; punifhable. 

Elis procefs was formed; whereby he was 
found guilty of nought elfe, that [I could learn, 
which was a@iaruh/:, but of ambition. Mawel. 

No man’s face is a@ionas/e : thefe fingularities 
are interpretabic from more innucent caules. 

Caller. 

A'CTIONARY, or A’ctionist. n. f. [from 
adion.| One that hasa thare in adiens 
or ttocks. 


A'CTION-TAKING. adj. Accuftomed to 
refent by means of law ; litigious. 
A knave, a tafcal, a filthy wortted-itocking 
knave; alily-liver’d aé?ion-tuding knave. Shak /p 
Actita‘Tion. a /. [from adito, Lat. ] 
Action quick and frequent. Did. 


To A'CTIVATE. v. a. [from adive.] To 
make active. This word is perhaps 
uled only by the author alleged. 

As fnow and icc, efpecially being hulpen, and 
thar cold adtivated by nitre or falt, will turn 
water into ice, and that in a few hours; fo it 
mav be, it will tum wood or ftilf clay into ftone, 
in longer time. Bacon. 

A'ctive. adj. [adivus, Lat. ] 

3. That has the power or quality of 
acting. 

Thefe partictes have not only a wis inertie, 
accompanied with fuch paflive laws of motion as 
naturally refult from that force, but alfo they are 
moved by certain a@ive principles, fuch as is 
that of gravity, and that which caufes fermenta- 
tion, and the cohelion of budics. Ncwton. 


Morii 


ACT 


2. That which acts, oppofed to fa/ive, or 
that which fuffers. 

—When an even flame two hearts did touch» 
His office was indulgertly to tit 
a!Sives to pallives, corrsipondency 
Only his fubjeat was. Darne. 

If you tink that, by multiplying the addi- 
taments in the fume proportion that vos multi- 
ply the ore, the work will follow, you may be 
deceived: for quantity in the pafhve will add 
more refitance than the quantity in the active 
Will ada force. Bucon, 

3. Bufy; engaged in ation: oppofed to 
idle ov fedentary, or any flate cf which 
the duties are performed only by the 
menta! powers. 

‘Tis virtuous ation that muĝ praife bring forth, 
Without which, flow advice is little worth; 

Yct they who give godd counfel, praife deferve, 
Tho’an the adive partthey cannot ferve. Denham. 

4. PraCical ; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in.thefe men frefh expe- 
rience, how dangerous fuca asire Crrurs are. 

Hecker. 

5. Nimble; agile ; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for vitory ; 
And fome with darts theiradive finews try. Dryd. 

6. In grammar. 

A verb uive is that which fienifies action; as, 
I teach. Clurke’s Latin Grammar. 

A'CTIVELY. adv. [from adive.] In an 
active manner; bufhly; nimbly. Inan 
active fignification 3 as, the word is ufed 
actively. 

A’ctiveness. n. f. [from aGive.] The 
quality of being a@tive ; quicknefs ; 
nimblenefs. This is a word more rarely 
ufed than adivity. 

What frange agility and aftivenefs do our 
common tumblers and dancers on the rope attain 
toy by continual excrcife, IF iikrns?’ Math, Mag. 

Acrivity. a. [o [from adive.] The 
quality of being active: applied either 
to things or perfons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the preducing of the ar- 
tife alice, increalcth the actasity of cold. Lucon. 

Our sdverfary will not be idle, though we arc ; 
he watches every turn of our fouly and incident 
of war lifes and, if we remit our adieety, will 
take advantage of our indulence. Rogers. 

A’crorn.n. f. [acor, Lat.] 

1. He that acts or performs any thing. 

‘The virtucs of either age may correét the dc- 
fc€ts of both: and good for-fucceifion, that young 
men may be learners, while men in age arc 
aclsis. Dacor, 

He who writes an Encomium Nercnis, it he 
docs it heartily, is himfclf but a tranfcript of 
Nero in his mind, and would gladly enough fee 
fuch pranks, as he was famous fur, ated again, 
though he dares not be the ador of them himfelf. 

South. 

2. He that perfonates a character ; a itage- 

player. 

Would you have 

Such 2n Herculean actor in the fcene, 

And not this hydra? They mutt {weat no lefs 

To ft their properties, than t’ exprefs their parts. 
Ben Janfen. 

When a good aor doth his part pretent, 

In every aét he our attention draws, 

Thatatthe laft ke may find jutt applaufe. Denkan. 

Thefe talle beautics of the Rage arc no more 
Jatting than a rainbow; when the aar ceafes 
tu fhinc upon them, they vanith in a twinkling. 

Drvy:len’s Spanifi Friar. 

A’cTRESS.2.f. [a8rice, Fr. ]- 

1, She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an 
adtrefs inthe Encid; but the part the acts is 
very thort, and none of the moft admired cir- 
cumftunces of that divine work. tddi fon. 


AFG W 
We fprights have juft fuch natures 

Wehad, forallthe world, wien human creatures; 

And therefore J, that was an arefi here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, agoblintnere. Dryden 
2. A woman that plays on the itage. 
A’ctuat. adi. [aéuel, Fre] 

1. That comprifes action. 

In this flumbry agitation, befides her walking 
and other a@wva.’ performanecs, what, at any time, 
have you heard her fay ? Shak fpesre. 

2. Really ina&; not merely potential. 
Sin, there in pow’r before 

Once ausal; now in budy, und to dwell 

Habitual habitant. i Milton, 
3. In act; not purely in fpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contras the danger of an afual fault: 

Then what muft he expeét, that till proceeds 

To fnith fin, and work up thoughts to deeds. 

Dryden, 
Acrua'uity. n. f. [from a@ual.| ‘The 

{tate of being actual. 

The exatizy of thefe tpiritual qualities is thus 
imprifoned, though their potentiality be not quite 
detruyed; and thus a crafs, extended, imperes 
table, paflive, divifible, unintelligent fubftance 
is gencrated, which we call rvatter. Cheyne. 

A'cTuartyY. adv. [fiom a@ual.} In act ; 


in effect; really. 

All mankind acknowledge them {elves able and 
fufiicient to do many things, which ed?wa/y they 
never do, South, 

Read oue of the Chronicles, and you will think 
you were reading a hiftory of the kings of II: 2cl 
or Judah, where the hiftorians were efva//y in- 
fpired, and where, by a particular fcheme of 
providence, the kings were diftinguifhed by 
judgments or bleflings, according as they pro- 
noted idolatry, or the worlhip of the true God, 

Alddifen, 

Though our temporal profpedts fhould be ru:l 
of danger, or though the days of forrow fhou!d 
aG@ually overtake us, yet fill we muft repofe 
ourfelves on Gud. Rogers. 

A’ctuatness. n. f. [from a@ual.] The 
quality of being aétual. 

A’ctuary. a. f. [aduerius, Lat.) The 
regifter who compiles the minutes of 
the proceedings of a court: aterm of 
the civil law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he wou!d 
have the keeping of the acts of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have the caftudy of 
them with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe, the 
adtuary or writer of them ought tu be preterred. 

Aviiffe 

To A‘'CTUATE. v. a. [from ago, efum, 
Lat.| To put into action; to invigo- 
rate or increafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon 
a living tpirit, and feems, by fome vital irraci- 
ation, to be adwated into this lufre. Brows, 

Such is every man, who his not a@wated the 
grace given hım, tothe fubduing of every reign- 
ing fin, Diray cf Prey 

Men of the greatett abilities are molt free 
with ambition; and, on the contrary, mean and 
natrow nundsare the leall uéfuared by it. Alisen, 

Our pafhions are the fpring» which s&uate the 
powers of our nature. Rogers, 

A'cTuUaATE. adj. [from the verb.] Fut into 
aclion; animated; brought into effect. 

Tic ative informations of tne inislieét, ñl- 
ling the paflive reception of the will, lixe form 
clofing witn matter, grew adlaufe thio a third 
and ailtinét perfection of practice. oust. 

Actvuo’se. adi, [from a } That has 


{trong powers of action: a word little 
ufed. 

Zo A'CUARE. wn. facxo, Hath] Mo 
fharpen; to invigorate with any powers 
of iharpnefs. 

F, 


ACU 


Immoderate feeding upon powdercd beef, 
pickled meats, and debauching with {trong 
wines, do inflame and acuate tne blond, wherc- 
by it is capacitated to corrode the lungs. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 


Acu'LEaTE. adj. (aculeatus, Lat.) That 
has a point or ting; prickly; that 
terminates in a fharp point. 

ACUMEN, MA [ Lat.} a tharp point ; 
figuratively, quicknefs of intellects. 

The word was much affeed by the learned 


Artfarchus in common converfation, to fignify 
gentus or natura) acumen. Pepe. 

Acu’MINATED. particip. adj. Ending ina 
point ; fharp-pointed. 

This is not acrontzated and pointed, as in the 
rcit, but feemeth, as it were, cut ott. Brown, 

I appropriate this word, Noli me tangere, to a 
{mall round acusinated tubercle, which hath not 
much patty, unlefs touched or rubbed, or cx- 
afperated by topicks. HP ifeman. 

ACUTE Lacutus, Lat. ] 

1. Sharp; ending ina point: oppofed to 
obtufe or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute 
angled triangle, both drawn from equal bafes 
and between parallels, I can, by intuitive know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way Know whether they be cqual. 

Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, applied to men, 
ingenious; penetrating : oppofed to 
dull or flupid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many 
very fine thoughts, and uncommon reHedtions, 
has ftarted the notion of feeing all things in God. 

Locke. 

3. Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; power- 
ful in operation. 

Were our fenfes altered, and made much 
quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward 
{cheme of things would have quite another face 
to us. Locke. 

4. Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is 
attended with an increafed velocity of 
blood, and terminates ina few days: 
oppofed to chronical. Quincy. 

5. Acute accent; that which raifes or 
fharpens the voice. 

Acu TELyY. adv, [from acute.] After an 
acute manner; fharply: it is ufed as 
well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

He that will look into many parts of Afa and 
America, wiil find men reafon there, perhaps, 
as acutely as himfclf, who yet never heard of a 
fyllogifm. Locke. 

Acu’TENessS. n, f. [from acute. ] 

1. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intellects. 

They would not be fo api to think, that there 
could be nothing added to the acutene/s and pe- 
netration of their undertlandings. Locke. 

3. Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

lf cyes fo framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, their owner could not 
be benchited by that acutenefs; which, whilft it 
difcovered the fecret contrivance of the machine, 
made him lofe its ule. Locke, 

4. Violence and fpeedy crifis ofa malady. 

We apply prefcnt remedics according to indi- 
cations, refpecting rather the aeurencfs of the 
Qifeafe, and precipitancy of the occafion, than 
the rifing and fetting of Itars. Broun, 

ç. Sharpnets of found. 

This acutenfsof found will thew, that whilft, 
tothe cyc, the bell feems ta be at reft, yet the 
minute parts of it continue in a very brifk mo- 
Bon, Without which they coud noc Strike the air. 

Ecyle, 


ADA 


Apa'cren. part. adj, [ada&us, Lat.] 
Driven by force: a word little ufed. 
The verb ada is not ufed. Di’. 

A'DAGE. n. f. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim 
handed down from antiquity ; a pro- 
verb. 

Shallow unimproved intelleĝs arc confident 
pretenders to certainty; as if, contrary to the 
adage, (cience had no fricnd but ignorance. 

Glanville. 

Fine fruits of learning! old ambitious fool, 
Dar’ ft thou apply that adage of the {chonl, 

As if tis nothing worth that fies conce:l'd, 
And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d >? Dryden. 


ADAGIO. n. f. { Italian, at leifure.] A 
term ufed by muficians, to mark a flow 
time. 


A'DAMANT. n.f. [adamas, Lat. from 
a and fux, that is infuperable, in- 
frangible.] 

1. A itone, imagined by writers, of im- 
penetrable hardnefs. 

So great a fear my name amongft them fpread, 
That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel, 
And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. — Shaky. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc’d, 
Come tow’ring, arm‘d in adamant and gold. 

Milton, 
Eternal Deities, 
Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 
And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs, 
With pens of adamant, on plates ef biafs. Dryd. 
2. The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones excced all 
other bodies, and among them the adamant all 
other ftones, being exalted to that degree thereof, 
that art im vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the 
factitious ttones of chymifts, in imitation, being 
eafily detected by an ordinary lapidilt. Ray, 


3. Adamant is taken for the loaditone. 
You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ! 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
Is true as ftcel. Shak freare, 
Let him change his lodging from one part of 
the rown to another, which is a great adamant 
of acquaintance. Lacon. 
ADAMANTE AN. adi. [from ædlamant ] 
Hard as adamant. This word occurs, 
perhaps, only inthis paffage. 
lIc, weaponlefs himitclf, 
Nade arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Or hrazen thield and (pear, the hammei’d cuirafs, 
Chaly bean temper’d ecl, and frock of mail 
-ddamantean proof. Milton, 


ApaMa NTINE. aaj. [adamantinus, Lat.] 
1, Made of adamant, 


Wide is the fronting gate, and rais`d on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the ky, Dryd. 
2. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, 
hardneis, indiffolubility. 
Could Eve’s weak hand, extended to the trec, 
In funder rend that adamantine chain, 
Whofe golden links effeéts and caufes be, 
And whichta God's own chair doth fix'd remain? 
Davies. 
An cternal fterility mut have poffeffed the 
world, where all things had been fixed and fatt- 
ened everlattingly with the adamantine chains of 
fpecific gravity; 1f the Almighty had not fpoken 
and faid, Let the carth bring forth grafs, the 
herb yielding feed, and the trut-tree yiclding 
fruit after its kind; and it was fo. Bentley. 
In acfamantine chains fhall death be bound, 
And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 
Pope. 
Tho’ adamantine bonds the chicf refrain, 
The dire reftraint his witdom will defeat, 
And foun reftore hiin to his regal feat. 


A'DAM’S-APPLE. n.e f. [In anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat, 


Pope. 


ADD 
To ADA'PT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] Teo 


ht one thing to another; to fuit; to 
proportion. 
"Tis truc, but let it not be known, 
My cycs are fomewhat dimmith grown; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 
It is not enough that nothing offends the car, 
but a good poet will adapr the very founds, as 
well as words, to the things he treatsof. Pope. 


Avapta’tTion. a.f. [from adapt.] The 


act of fitting one thing to another ; 
the fitnefs of one thing to another, 

Some fpecies there be of middle natuics, that 
is, Of bird and beaft, as batts; yet are their 
parts fo fet together, that we cannot define the 
beginning or end of cither, there being a com- 
mixtion of both, rather than adaptation or ce- 
ment of the one unto the other. Brown. 

Adhefion may be in part afcribed either to 
fome elaftical motion in the preffed glafs, or to 
the exquifite adaptation of the almofl numbeile!s, 
though very fmall, afperities of the one, and the 
numicrous little cavitics of the othcr; whereby 
the furfaces do lock in with one another, or are, 
as it were, clafped together. Boyle. 

Apa’ption. a. f, [from adapt,] The a&t 
of fitting. 

It were alone a fufiicient work to fhew all the 
neceflities, the wife contrivances, and prudent 
adaptions, of thefe admirable machines, for the 
bencht of the whole. Cheyne. 

Apa'ptness. n.f. [for adaptedne/s, from 
adapt. | 

Some notes arc to difplay the adaptnefs of the 
found to the fenfe. Dr. Newton. 
This word I have found no where elfe. 

To Apco’RPoRATE. v, a, [from ad and 
corpus.} To unite one body with an- 
other: more ufually wrote accorporate ; 
which fee. 

To ADD. v. a. [addo, Lat.] 

1. To join fomething to that which was 
before. 

Mark if his birth makes any diffcrencc, 

It to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryden. 

They, whofe mufes have the higheit flown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, 

But do an at of frienathip to their own. Dryden. 

2. Vo perform the mental operation of 
adding one number or conception to 
another. Toadd to is proper, but to 
add together {eems a folecifm. 

Whatfoever pofitive adgas a man has in his 
mind, of any quantity, he can repeat it, and ad? 
it zo the former, as ealily as he can acd together 
the ideas of two days, or two years. Lecke. 

A'DDABLE. adj. [from add,] That to 
which fomething may be added. ddadible 
is more proper. > It igniies more pro- 
perly that which may be added. 

The fiit number in every addition is called 
the addab/e number; the other, the number or 
numbers added; and the number invented Ly 
the addition, the aggregate or fum. Cocker, 

To ADDE'CIMATE. ©, a. [addecimo, Lat. ] 
To take or afcertain tithes. 

To ADDE'EM. v. a. [fiom deem. ] 
eileem ; to account. Out of ufe. 

She feorns to be addecni’d fo worthlefs-bafe, 
As to be mov’d to fuch an infamy. Daniel. 


ADDER. n. if. [tzen LTTOP, NADH es 
as it feems from eitten, Sax. poifon. ] 
A ferpent ; a viper; a poifonous rep- 
tile, perhaps of any fpecies.. In com- 
mon language, adders and /nakes are not 


the fame. 
Or is the adder better than the ecl, 
Becaufe his painted fin contents the ege > Shelf. 


To 


ADD 


An adder cid it; for, with doubler tongue 

Than thinc, chon ferpent, never adder tung. 
Shakfpears, 
The adder teaches us where to ftrike, by her 
curivusandtearful defending other head. Tayhr. 
A'DperR’s-Grass. a. f A plant, ima- 
gined by Skinner to ke fo named, becaufe 
ferpents lurk about it. 
A’ppeR’s*toncuer. n, J. [ophioghJum, 
Tate | An herb. 

It hath no vihble flower; but the feeds arc 
produced on a fpike, which refembles a ferpent's 
tonguc; which deed is contained in many longi- 
tudnial cells. Miller, 

The moft common fimples are comfrey, bugle, 

.-agyimony, fanicle, paul’s-betony, flucilin, pc- 
Hiwinkley ‘adter’s-rongue, IV vfeman. 

A’ppER’s-wort. 2. f An herb, fo 
named on account of its virtue, real or 
fuppofed, of curing the'bite of ferpents. 

ADDIRULITY. 2. f. (from addible.} ‘The 
poffibility of being added. 

This endlefs addition, or addibility (if any 
one like the word better) of numbers, tu appa- 
rent to the mind, is that which gives us the 
clearett and moft dittin& idea of infinity. Locke. 

A'bD1IBLE. adj, [from aad.) Poflible to 
be added. Sce \DDABLE. 

The clearcft idea it can get of infinity, is the 
confufed, incomprehenfible remainder of endlefs 
addthie numbers, which affords no profpect of 
top, or boundary. Locke. 

A'pnicer. r. /. [for which we corruptly 
fpeak and write adz, from ubere, Sax. 
anae. 

Tic astice hath its blace made thin and fome- 
what arching. As the aae hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, fo the addice hath its edge athwart 
the handle, and is ground to a bafil on its infide 
to its outer cdge. Moxon's Mechan. Exercifes. 

To ADDICT. v. a. [addico, Lat. ] 
1. To devote ; to dedicate: in a good 
fenfe, which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they 
have addicted themfelves to the miniftry of the 
faints. 1 Cor. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; 
as, he addifed himfelf to vice. 

3. To devote one’s delf to any perfon, 
party or perfuafion. A Jatinifm. 

I am neither author or fautor of any fet; I 
will have no man ada nimifelf to me; but if I 


have any thing right, defend it as truth’s. 
Ben “fonfon. 
Appi’crepness. 2, f. [from addifedd,} 
The quality or ftate of being addiéted. 
Thoic know how little I have remitted of my 
former addicfednefs to make chymical experi- 
ments. Bayle. 
ADDI'CTION, n. /. [addiGto, Lat.] 
1. The act of devoting, or giving up. 
2. The ftate of being devoted. 
It is a wonder how his grace fhould glean it, 
Since his addie]ion was to courfes vain ; 
His companies unletter’d, rude, and fhallow; 
His hours All’d up with riots, banquets, fpurts. 
Shukfpeare. 


A'DDITAMENT. n, f, [additamentum, 
Lat.] The addition, or thing added. 


Iron will not incorparate with brafs, nor other 
metals, of itfelf, by fimple fire: fo as the en- 
quiry muĝ be upon the calcination, and the ad- 
ditament, and the charge of them. Bacon, 

In a palace there is farft the cafe or fabrick, 
or moles of the ftrudiureitfelf; and, befides that, 
there are certain addituments that contribute to 
its ornament and ufc; as, various furniture, rare 
fountains and aquedudts, divers things appendi- 
cated to it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 


ADDITION. x. /. [from add. ] 


ADD 


1. The aĝ of adding one thing to an- 
other: cppofed to diminufton. 

The infinite cillance between the Creator and 
the nubleft of all creatures, can never be mea- 
(ied, not cahaufted by endleis aaeition oi 
finite degrees, Benticy. 

2. s\dditament, or the thing added. 

It will not he modetily done, if any, of 
our own wifdom, intrude or interpofe, or be 
willing to,make additions to what Chritt and his 
apotiles have defigned. Hammond. 

Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 
Oí our laft evening’s talk, an this thy dream, 
But with addition itrange! Melton. 

The aboiithing of villanage, together with the 
cuflum, permitted among the nobles, of felling 
their lands, was a mighty adustio2 to the powt! 
of the commons. Swift, 


3. [Inarithmetick.] The reduction of twe 


or more numbers of like kind together 
into one fum or total. Cocker. 


4. [fn law.] A title given toa man over 


and above his chriftian rame and fur- 
name, fhewing his eftate, degree, oc- 
cupation, trade, age, place of dwelling. 
Cowell. 
Only retain 
The name, and all th’ addition to a king; 
The fway, revenue, execution, 
Rcloved fons, be yours; which to confirm, 
This coronet part betwecn you. Shakfpeare. 
From this timc, 
For what he did before Corioli, c2!l him, 
With all th’ applaule and clamout of the hoft, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th? addition 
nobly ever. Shak/peare. 
There arofe new difputes upon the peifons 
named by the kiog, or rather aginit the a.durtions 
and appellations uf title, which were made tc 
their names. Clarendon. 


ÅDDI'TIONAL. adj, [from addition. | That 
is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet 
right, it may be kept fo, without any confider- 
able variation, for many ages, by omitting one 
leap year; /. e. the additional day, at the end of 
evcry 134 years. Holder on Time. 

The wreateit wits, that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in fo good an under- 
ftanding, and celebrated one another with fo 
much generofity, that cach of them receives an 
addsticna/ \uftre from his cotemporaries. Addifon. 

They include in them that verv kind of evi- 
dence, which is fuppofed tv be powertul: and 
do, withal, afford us feveral other additional 
proofs, of great force and clearucfs. <rrerbury. 


Appi TIONAL. n.:/. Additament; fome- 
thing added. Not in ufe. 

May be fome little additional! may further the 
incorporation. Bacon. 

A’ppiTory. adj. [from add.] That has 
the power or quality of adding. 

The additory fdtion gives to a great man a 
larger fhare of reputation than belongs to him, 
to enable him to ferve lome good end or purpofe. 

Arbuthnot. 
A'DDLE. adj. [from abel, a difeafe, Sax. 
according to Skinner and Junius ; per- 
haps from yoel, idle, barren, unfruitful. ] 
Originally applied to eggs, and fignify- 
ing fuch as produce nothing, but grow 
rotten under the hen; thence transferred 
to brains that produce nothing. 

There’s one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carrics eggs too freth or addle; 
And {till at random, as he goes, 
Among the rabble rout befiows. Hudibras. 

After much folitarinefs, falting, or long fick- 
nefs, their brains were addle, and their bellies as 
empty of meat as their heads of wit. Burton. 


ADD 


Thus far the poet: but his brains grow atl ; 
Ard all ther fis purely from this noddle. Dryden, 
Tə A'vore. v. a. [from addle, adj.) To 
make addle ; to currupt ; to make bar- 
Tics 
This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
{yund ones fink, and fuci as ine added fwim ; 
as do alfo thofe that are termed Aypancnia, or 
wind-eggs. _ Drown., 
To ADOLE. v. n. To grow"; to mcreafe, 
Obfolete. 
Where ivy embraceth the tree very fore, 
Kill ivy, clie tree will addie no mors. Tafer. 
A'DDLE-PATED. adj. Having addled braias. 
See ADDLE. 
Puor laves in metre, dull and addle- pared, 
W horhyme below cven David’s pfalais tranflated., 


Dryder. 
Tə ADDRE'SS. v.a. 


[addrefer, Tr. from 
deregar, Span. from dirigo,diredum, Lat. ] 

1. To prepare one’s {elf to enter upon any 
action; as, be agdreffed himfelf to the 
werk, Ithas zo before the thing. 

With him the palmer cke, an habit fad, 
Himiclf addrefi to that adventure hard. Fairy Q. 

It lifted up its bead, andidid adlre/s 
Itfelt zo motion, like as it would (peak. Shal/? 

Then Turnus, from his chartot leaping light, 
Addrefs'd im filf on foot ta fingle ght, Dryden, 

2. To get ready ; to put in a itate forim- 
mediate ufe. 

They fell dizeAly on the Enghth battle; 
whereupon the earl of Warwick adlreffed his 
men to take the flank. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick, hearing how that cvery day 
Men of great worth reforted to this farcit, 
fddrefs'd a migi:ty power, which were un foo*, 
In his own conduct purpoiely to take 
His brother here. Shakfpeare. 

To-night in Harfleur we will he your guef, 
To-morrow for the marca we arc addiefi. Shakf. 

3. To apply to another by words, with 
various forms of canitrudtion. 
4. Sometimes without a prepolition. 
Are not your orders to addre/s the fenate. Addif. 
. Somctimes with fo. 

Addreffing to Pollio, *1s great patron, and 
himfclf no vulgar poet, he began to affert his 
native character, whichis fublimity. Dryden. 

To fuch I would addrefs with this moft affec- 
tionate petition, , Decay of Piety. 

Among the crowd, but far above the reft, 
Young Turnus 72 the beauteous maid addreff. 

Dryden. 
6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
noun ; as, he addrefjed himfelf to the gene- 
ral. 
+. Sometimes with the accufative of the 
matter of the addrels, which may be the 
nominative to the paflive. 

The young hero had addreffed his prayers to 
him for his af_iftance. Dryden. 

The prince him(fclf, with awfuldread poffefs’d, 
His vows to great Apollo thus adifcf?, Dryden, 

His fuit was common; but, above the reit, 
To hoth tne brother-princes thus addr, Dryden, 

8. To addrefs [in law] ts to apply to the 
king in form. 

The reprefentatives of the nation in parliament, 
and the privy-council, ad¢dreffed the king to have 
it recalled. Svijet. 

AnDRE'ss. n. f. [addreffe, Fr.] 
1. Verbal application to any one, by way 
of perfuafion ; petition, 

Henry, in knots involving Emma's nanse, 
Had half contefs’d and half conceal’d his fame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin’s toft addre;s, 

That, as the wound, the pafion might inercafe. 
Prior, 
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Mof of the perfons, to whom thefe adirefes 
are made, are not wife and fkilful judges, but 
are influenced by their own finful appetites and 
pafions. atts? Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Courtthip. 

They often have revealed their pafon to me; 
Rur, tell me, whofe addee/s thou tavour’tt moll; 
l longto know, and yet I dread to hear it. Adidlijon. 

A gentleman, whom, I am fure, you yourfelf 
would have approved, made his addrefes to me. 

atddifon. 
3. Manner of addreffing another; as, we 
fay, a man of a happy or a pleafing ad- 
drek; aman of an awkward addre/s. 
4. Skill; dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances, from 
my own obfervation, of events imputed to the 
protuund tkill and addre/s of a minitter, which, 
in reality, were cither mere ettedts of negligence, 
weaknefs, humour, paffion, or pride, or at beit 
but tie natural courfe of things left to themfelves. 

Svift. 
r. Manner of dire&ting a letter: a fenfe 
chiefly mercantile. 
ADDRE'SSER. n. f. {from addre/s.} ‘The 
perfon that addreffes or petitions. 
Apnvu'cent. adi. [adducens, Lat.] A 
word applied to thofe mufcles that bring 
forward, clofe, or draw together the 
parts of the body to which they are 
annexed. Quincy. 
To Avpu'tce. v. a. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lat.] To fweeten. Notin ufe. 

Thus did the French ambaffadors, with great 
Mew of their king’s affection, and many fugaicd 
words, feck to addu/re all matters between the 
two kings. Bacon's Henry vit. 

A'DELING. n.f. [from xbdel, Sax, illu- 
ftrious.] A word of honour among the 
Angles, properly appertaining to the 
king’s children: king Edward the Con- 
feffor, being without iffue, and intend- 
ing to make Edgar his heir, called him 
adeling. Cowell. 

ADE'MPTION. n. f. [adimo, ademptum, 
Lat.] Taking away; privation. Did, 

ADENO'GRAPHY. n. jJ. [from adn and 
ysagu.] A treatife of the glands. 

Ave’pr. n.f. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, 
adeptus artem.) He that is completely 
fkilled in all the fecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original fignification, appro- 
priated tu the chymilts, but is now ex- 
tended to other artifls. 

The prefervation of chaflity is eafy to true 
adcp!s. Pepe. 

ADE'PT. adj. Skilful; throughly verfed. 

If there be really fuch a-tept philufophers as 
we are told of, I am apt to think, that, among 
their arcana, they are mattcrs of extremely po- 
tent menitiuums, Boyle. 

ADEQUATE. adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal 
to; proportionate ; correfpondent to, 
f& as to bear an exaét refemblance or 
proportion. It is ufed generally in a 
figurative fenfe, and often with the par- 
ticle fo. 

Contingent death feems to be the whuie ade- 
ga’: objeét of popular courage ; bur a necelfary 
and unavoidavie colin ftrikes palenefs into the 
toute heart. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adeguate, and 
futhcient to comnpafs their refpedtive ends. South. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate; becaule, 
teing nethiny but the etfects of certain powers in 
things, fitted and ordained by Gcd to produce 
fuch fentarions in us, they cannot but be cor- 
refpondent aud adryuase se thole powers, Locke. 
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Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfectly te- 
prefent their archetypes or objects. [nadequat:: 
are but a partial, or incwmplete, reprefentation 
of thofe archetypes to which they are reierred, 

Watts’ Leaick. 
A’pequatrry. adv. [from adequate. | 
t. In an adequate manner; with julloefs 
of reprefentation; with exactnels of 
proportion. 

Gratitude confits adequately in thefe two 
things; frit, that it is a debt; and, ferondly, 
that ic is fuch a debt as is Icft to every man’s in- 
genuity whether he will pay or no. South, 

2. It is ufed with the particle zo. 

Picty is the neceflary chriltian virtue, propor- 
tioncd adequately to the omnifcience aud ipiri- 
tuality of that infinite Deity. Hammond. 

A'DEQUATENESS. n. f. [from adequate. ] 
The {tate of being adequate ; juftnefs of 
reprefentation; exactnefs of proportion. 

Anesrotick. adj. Not abfolute; not 
cefpotick. Did, 

To ADHERE. v. 2. [adhereo, Vat. ] 

1. To flick to, as wax to the finger: 
with ¢o before the thing. 

2. To flick, in a figurative fenfe; to be 
coniiftent ; to hold together. 

Why every thing adiere: together, that no 
dram of a fcruple, no fcruple ut a ferupie, no 
incredulous or untafe circumitance— Shac/peare. 

3. To remain firmly hixedto a party, per- 
fun, ar opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much tali’d of yau; 
And fure Lam, two men there are not diving 
To whom he more adheres. Shak/peare, 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that 
fingularity is laudable, when, in contradiction to 
a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of con- 
{cience, morality, and honour. Leyle, 

AvHet’rence. n.f. [from adhere.) See 
ADHESION. | 

I. The quality of adhering, or fiicking ; 
tenacity. 

2. Ina figurative fenle, fixednefs of mind ; 
fteadinefs ; fidelity. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their reli- 
gion is no lefs remarkable than thcir difperfon ; 
confidering it as perfceuted or contemucd ovet 
the whole carth. dll fan. 

A conttant adherence to one fort of dict may 
have bad effects on any conftitution. adr buth 

Plain good fenfe, and a frm acherence tothe 
point, have proved more effectual than thofe arts, 
which are contemptuoully called the (pirit of nc- 
gociating. Swift. 

ADHE RENCY. nef. [the fame with ad- 
herence. | 

1. Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adherency of vexation. 

Decay of Piety. 

ADHE'RENT adj. [from adhere. ] 

te Sucking to. 

Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 
And tuck adherent, and fufpended hung. Pope. 

2. United with. 

Modes are furd to be inherent or adherent, that 
is, proper of improper, -ddherext or improper 
mudes arife from the joining of fome accidental 
fubftance to the chief fulject, which yet may be 
feparated from it: fo when a bowl is wet, or a 
buy is clothed, thefe me- adherent modes; for 
the water andthe clothes are diitinét fubttances, 
which adhere to the bowl, or tothe boy. Mutts. 

ADEHE'RENT: n. f. [from adhere. | 

r. fhe perfon that adheres; one that 
{upports the caufe, or follows the for- 
tuuc, of another ; a follower ; a partifan. 
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Princes muft give protection tu their fubjedts 
and adherents, when worthy occafion fhall require 
it. Ralergh:. 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the ad- 
vice of thole, who, with their partifans and ad- 
herents, wercto be the fole gainers by it. Ssurfe, 

2. Any thing outwardly belonging to a 
perfon. 

Wien they cannot fhake the main tort, they 
muft try if they can poffefs themfelves of the 
outworks, raife fome prejudice againit his dif- 
cretion, his humour, his carriage, and his extrin- 
lic adherents. Government of the Tongue. 


ADHE'RER. a. f. {from adhere.J, He that 


adheres. 

He ought to be indulgent to tender confciences ; 
but, at the fame time, a firm adherer to the etta- 
Llithed church. Swift, 

Apue’sion. n. f. [adhafo, Lat. }, 

1. The a& or fate of {ticking to fome- 
thing. Adhefion is generally ufed in the 
natural, and adherence in the metapho- 
rical fenfe ; as, the adhefion of tron to the 
magnet, and adherence of a client to his 
atron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of 
other bodies, it they be conveniently Maped for 
adh: jion, tick to one another, as well as ttick to 
this fpirit? Doyle. 

The reat conhiiting wholly in the fenfible con- 
figuration, as fimooth and rough; ox elfe morc, 
or lets, firm adhefioa of the parts, as hard and 


foft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 
—Prove that all things, on occafion, 
Love union, and cchre adhefion. Prior, 


2. It isfometimes taken, like adherence, 
hguratively, for ‘rmnefs im an Opinion, 
or ficadinefs in a praétice. 

Tie fame want of fincerity, the fame adhefion 
to vice, and averfion from guodnefs, wili be 
eguelly a reafon for their rejecting any proof 
whatfoever. Atterbury. 

ADHESIVE. adj. [from adheficn.] Stick- 
ing ; tenacious. 

If dow, yet fure, adicfive to the tract, 
Hot-ttcamtng up. Tiomfen. 

To ADHIBI'E. w a. [adhibeo, Lat. } 


To apply ; to make ufe of. 
Salty a neceTary ingredient in all facrifices, 
was adhibited and requured in this view only as 


an emblem of purification. Forbes. 
AnHiBiTion. n.f. [from adhibit.] Ap- 
plication; ufe. Die. 


Apja’cency. 2. /. [from adjaceo, Lat. ] 

r. The ftate of lying clofeto another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Apja- 
CENT. 

Recauge the Cape hath fea on both fides near 
it, and other lands, remote as it were, equidil - 
tant from it ; therefore, at that point, the necdle 
is not d:ttracted by the vicinity of adjaccncies. 

Brows. 

Apya’cent. adi, [adjacens, Lat.] Lying 

near or clofe; tordering upon fome- 
thing. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no pare 
of it iifue into the body adjacent. Bacon, 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, 
have no fenlitte reflection but in their external 
fuperficies, where they are adjacent to other me- 
diums of a diferent denfiry. Newton. 

ADJACENT, n. J That which lies next 
another. 

The fente of the auther goes vifibly in its own 
train, and the words, receiving a determined fenfe 
from their companions and adjacents, will not 
confent to give countenance and colour to what 
muft be fupported at any rate. Locke. 


ADIA'PHOROUS. adi. [adadue.] Neu- 
tral: particularly ufed of fome 
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fpirits and falts, which are neither cf 
an acid or alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous {pint may be obtamed, by 
ditiiling the liquor that is afforded by woods and 
divers other bodies. Boyle, 

Apua'eHory. ne /. [adafogia.] Neu- 
trality ; ‘indifference. 

To ADJI'CT. v.a. [adjicio, adje@um, 
Lat.] To add to; to put to another 
thing. 

Apvje'ction. nf. [adjedio, Lat.] 

1. Vheact of adjecting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto every pound of fulphur, an ad- 
yeéiion of one ounce of quick{ilver ; or unto every 
pound of petre, one ounce of fal-ammoniac, 
will much intend the forec, and confequently the 
report, L find no verity. Brown's Vale. Errours, 

Apjectitious. adj. [from adjection. ] 
Added ; thrown in upon the rett. 

A’pyective. n. f. [adje@ivum, Lat.] A 
word added to a noun, to fignify the 
addition or feparation of fome quality, 
circumftance, or manner of being ; as, 
good, bad, are adrecives, bocaufe, in 
{fpeech, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their fignitication, or intimate 
the manner of exittence in the things 
fignihed thereby. Clarke. 

All the vecfification of Chaudian is included 
within the compafs of four or tive lines; per- 
petually clofing his fenfe at the cnd of a verte, 
and that verfe commonly which they call golden, 
or two fubfantives and two adedives, With a 
verb betwixt them, tu keep the peace. Jyden. 

A’pyectivery. adv. [from adyedive.] 
After the manner of an adjective: a 
tevin of grammar. 

ADIEU’. adv. [from & Dieu, ufed ellipti- 
cally for à Dieu je vous commende, ule} 
at the departure of friends.) “The ferm 
of parting, originally importing a com- 
mendation to the Divine care, but now 
uled, inva popular fenic, fometimes to 
things inanimate; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Aleu, Out nimbly ran her wonted courfe. 

Fairy Queen 

Ufe a more {pacious ceremony to the noble 
lords ; you reftrained yourfelt within the lit of 
tov cold an adieu; be mure expreflive to them. 


Shuk fpeare. 
While now I take my laf adien, 


Heave thou no figh, nor thed a tear; 
Left yet my half-clos'd eye may view 
On carth an object worth its care. Prier. 
To ADJo'IN. v.a. [adjoindre, Fr. adyungo 
Twat. j 


m To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
As one, who long in populous city pent, 
Forth ifluing ona fummer's morn tu breatne 

Amorg the pleafane villages and farms 
edjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. 
Meiiton. 
Corrections or improvements fhould be as re- 
marks a.fjuined, Ly way of note or commen- 
tary, in their proper places, and fuperadded to 
a regular treatufe. Watts. 
2. To faften by a joint or juncture. 
As a mafly wheel 
Fixt on the fummit of the higheft mount, 
To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand leffer things 
Are moitis’d and adjoined. Shakfpeare. 
To Apjo'in. van. To be contiguous to; 
to lie next, fo as to have nothing be- 
tween. 
Ti’ atjoining fanc th? aflembled Greeks ex- 
prefs’d, 


And hunting of the Caledonian beat, Dryden. 
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In learning any thing, as little thauld he pra- 
poled ta the mind at once as is poffible; and, 
that being underftood and fully mattered, pro- 
cced tothe neat adjoining, yet unknown, imple, 
unperplexed propofition, belonging to the mat- 
ter in hand, and tending to the clearing what is 
principally defigned. Lecke. 

To ADJO'URN. v. a. [adjourner, Fr.] 

1. To put off to another day, naming the 
time: a term ufed in juridical proceed- 
ings, as of parliaments, or courts of 
jultice. 

” The queen being abfent, ‘tis a necdful fitnefs, 
That we adjourn this court to further day. Shak. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, 
they are affembled, and by him alune are they 
prorogued and diffolved; but cach houfe may 
adjourn ittclf, Bacon. 

2. To put off; todefer; to let flay to a 
future time. 

Then, fupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why haft thou thus adjourn’d 

The graces fur his merits due, 

Being ~ll to dolours turn’d. Shot[peare. 

Crown bighthe goblets witha chearfuldraught: 
Enjoy the prefent hour, adeourn the future thought. 

Dryden. 

The formation of animals being forcign to my 
purpole, | thall adjourn the contderation of it to 
anptuer ocealion, Voukivard, 

Apjo'URNMENT.a./. [adjournement, Fr. ] 

1. An afhgnment of a day, or a putting 
off till another day. 

Adournment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 
when the jultices in eyre meanto fit again. Cowell. 

2. Delay ; procraltination ; difmiffion to 
a future tinte, 

We will and we will not, and then we will not 
agaw, and we will) At this rate we run our 
lives out in adjouraments from time to time, out 
of a fantaitical levity that holds us off and on, 
berwixt hawk and buzzard. L Efirange. 

A/prpous. adj. fadisa/us, Lat.] Vat. Did. 

ADIT. z. f. [aditus, Lat.]’ A paffage for 
the conveyance of water under ground ; 
a paffage under ground in general: a 
term among the miners. 

For conveying away the watcr, they ftand in aid 
of fundvy devices; as,.adits, pumps, and wheels, 
driven by a fiream, and interchangeably Alling 
and emptying two buckets. Cares. 

The delrs would be (o flown with waters (it 
being impoihhle to make any adits or foughs to 
drain them) that nu gins cr machines could fuf- 
fice to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 

ADVTION. n. f. [from adeo, aditum, Lat. ] 
The act of going to another. Did. 

To ADJU'DGE. v.a. [aazudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one 
of the parties by a judicial fentence: 
with the particle ¢a be tore the perdon. 

The way of difputing inthe fehools is byin- 
fiiting om one topical argument; by the fuccefs 
of which, victory is adjudged fy tie Opponent, or 
defendant. 


Ocke. 
The great competitors for Romce, 
Cxfar and Pomper, on Pharlalian plaine, 
Where ftern Bellona, wihoone “nal ttreke, 
Adite’d the empire of this globe s2 one. Philips. 
2. To fentence, or condemn toa punifh- 
ment: with /o before the thing. 

But though thou art acjudged to the death 5 
Yer I will favour thee in what Ð can. Shalip. 

3. Simply, tojucge ; to decree ; to deter- 
mine. 

He adjatyed him unworthy of his frierdihip, 
purpofing tharply to revenge the wrong he tad 
received. Knoli:s. 

Fo ADJUDICATE. vh at [adidico, 
Lat.] To adjudge ; to give fowething 
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tontroverted to onc of the litigants, by 
a fentence or decifion. 

ADJUDICATION. n. f. [adjudicatio, Lat.) 
The aét of judging, or of granting 
fomething to a litigant by a judicial 
fentence. 

To A’vjuGaAtTe. v. a. [adiugo, Lat.}] Vo 
yoke to; to join to another by a yoke. 

Did. 

A'oyument. n. f. [adjumentum, Lat. | 
Help ; fupport. Dia. 

A/DJUNCT. n. fi (adjun@um, Tat.) 

1. Something adherent or united toan- 
other, though not effentially part of it. 

Learning is but an eegend? to ourtctf, 

And where we arc, ow learning hkewife is. S/ak. 

But l make hafte to confider you as abraded 
from a court, which (if you wul give me leave 
to ufc a term of logick) is only an adjune?, not 
a propriety, of ‘happinefs. Dryden, 

The talent of difcretion, in its feveral adjunds 
and circumftances, is no wheie fo ferviceaivle as 
to the clerzy. Swift. 

2. A perfon joined toanother. This fenfe 
rarely occurs. 

He made him tke affociate of his heir-appa- 
rent, together with the lord Cottington (as an 
aljan of fingular experience and truf) in fo- 
reign travels, and in a bufinefs of love. Morton. 

A'DJUNET. adj. United with ; immedi- 
ately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjun@ to my act, 
I'd du’t. Shakfpeare, 

ApyuNcCTION. n. f. Ladjundio, Lat. ] 
i . Theaé ofadjoining orcouphing together, 
2. The thing joined. 


ApjuNCTIVE. n. fi [ad‘urdivus, Lat. ] 
t. He that joins, 


2. Thet which is joined. 

Apjura‘tion. n. f. [adsuratio, Tats] 

r1. The act of adjuring, or propofing an 
oath to another. 


2. The form of oath propofed to another. 
When thefe lcarned men faw ficknefs and 
frenzy curcd, the dead raifed, the oracles pet to 
filence, the demons and evil- fpiiits forced to 
confcfs themiclves no gods, by perfous, whoonly 
made ufe of prayer and adjwrasicns in the name 
of their crucificd Saviour; how could they doubt 
oftheir Saviour’s power onthe ike uccafion>?. add, 
To ADJU'RE. a a, (adjuro, Lat.] To 
impofe an oath upon another, preferib- 
ing the form in which he fhall {weer. 
Thou know’it, the magiftrates 
And princes of my country came in perfon, 
Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, ug'd, 
Adjnr'd by all thé bonds of civil duty 
And of ttligion, prefs’d how jultit was, 
llow Acnourabic. aeralion, 
Ye lamps of heaven! he faid, and lifted high 
His hancis now free, thou venerable iky! 
Ye fier wtars' from wliofe Hames [ fed, 
Be all of you advurect, Le ayia, 
To: Uap, a2: perrsisfler’, Pi.) 
1. Toregulate ; to put inerder; to {erie 
in the tight form. 

Your lordthip removes at our dificulttes, and 
fupplies all our wanes, fater than the moit vi- 
fionary projector can adj his fckemes. Sivifr. 

XiT o reduce to the true ftate or ftan. 
dard ; to make accurate, 

The names of mixed modes, for the mon part, 
wart ftandards in nature, whereby men may rec = 
tify and aajuf their fignification ; therefore they 
are very various and doubtful. Locte. 

3. Lo make conformable, It requires the 
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particle *o before the thing to which 
the conformity is made, 

Asto the accemplifhment of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoever reads the account given by 
fofeplus, without knowing his charaéter, and 
compares it with what our Saviour forctold, 
would think the hiftorian had beensa chrittiun, 
and that he had nothing elfe in view, but to ad- 
Jufi the event ts the prediffion. ' wtddifon. 

ADJU'STMENT. n. f. [adjuflement, Fr. ] 
1. Regulation ; the act of putting in 
method ; fettlement. 

The farther and clearer adjufiment of this affair, 
Tam cunftrained to adjourn to the larger treatife. 

Woodward. 
2. The ftate of being put in method, or 
regulated. 

It is a vulgar idça we kave of a watch orclock, 
when we conceive of it asan inttrument madc tu 
fhew the kour: but it is a leamed idea which 
the watch-maker has of it, who knows all the 
feveral parts of it, together with the various con- 
nections and adyw/ments of each part. Watts. 


A'DIUTANT. n. f. A petty officer, whofe 
duty is to affilt the major, by diltributing 
the pay, and overfeeing the punifhment 
of the common men. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. [aduvo, adjutum, 
Lat.] ‘To help; to concur. Not in 
ufe. 

For there be 
Six bachctors as bold as he, 
Aduting to hiscompany ; 
And each one hath his livery. |, B. Fonfon. 
Anju tor.n.f. fadjutor, Lat.] A helper. 
Dil. 

Apru'rory. adj. [adjulorius, Lat.) That 
does help. Did. 

Apju’trix.n.f. [Lat.] She who helps. 

Did 

A'DJUVANT. adj. [adjuvans, Lat.) Help- 
M hinh g. 

Jo A’pjuvaTE. v. a. Sada Lat.] 
To help ; to further; to put forward. 

Did. 
ADME’ASUREMENT. 7. f.. [See Mea- 
suRE.] The adjuflment of propor- 
tious; the a¢t or praétice of meafuring 
according to rule. 
sidncafarement is a writ, Which heth for the 
bringing or thufe to a mediocrity, that ufurp 
more than their put. It lieth in twa cafes: 
one is termed a bxeufz semen? of dower, where the 
widow uf the deceaicd holdeth from the heir, 
o: ais guardian, more in the name of her dower, 
than belongeth ta her. The other is admicajure- 
mentor pafurc, which licth between thofe that 
have common of pafture appendant to their frec- 
hold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any one of 
them, or more, do furchargc the cormmion with 
rnore cattle than they ought. Cowell 
In fome cuitiċs they arc not much acquainted 
with admeufuremert by acre; and thereby the 
writs contain twice or thrice fo many acres more 
than the land hath. Bacon. 

ADMENSURA TION. n. f. [ad and men- 

Jura, Lat.] Theal, or practice, of 
meafuring out to each his part. 

Apninicie. n. f. (adminiculum, Lat.) 
Help; fupport ; furtherance. Didi. 

ADMINICULAR. adj. [trom adminiculum, 
Lat.] That gives help. Did. 

To ADMINISTER. v. a. [adminiflro, 
Lat. ] 

r. To give; to afford ; to fupply. 

Let zcphyrs bland 
Adminifier theic tepid genial airs ; 
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Nought fear-le from the weit, whofe gentle 
warmth 
Diiclofes well the earth's all-teeming womb. 
Philips. 
2... Toad as the minifter or agent in any 
employment or ofüce: generally, but 
not always, with fome hint of fubor- 
dination ; as, to adminifler the govern 
ment. 

For forms of government let fools contet, 
Whate'erisboft aduinglen'd, is bette Pope. 

3. Lo adiminifler juflice; to dulribute 
right. 

4. To adminifter the facraments, to dif- 
penfe them. 

Have not they the old popith cuftom of adni- 
mifteritg the bleed factament of the holy cucha- 
rill with wafer-cakes ? 

5» ‘Voadminifter an oath ; to propofe or 
require an, oath authoritatively ; to 
tender anoath. 

Sivear by the duty that you owe to heav’n, 
To keep the oaththat we adninifer. Shak. 

6. To adminitter phytic ; to give phytic 
as it 1s Wanted. 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, adminifiering 
phyfic and phichotomy. Wafers Voyage. 

7e To adminifier to; to contribute; to 
bring {upplics. r ) 

I muit not omit, that there is à fountain rifing 
in the upper partof my garden, which forme a 
lutle wandering rill, and adminifers to the plea- 
fure as weiras the plgnty of the place. © Speér. 

8. To perform the ofice ofan adminilira- 
tor, in law.. See ADMINISTRATOR. 

Neal's order was never perfarmed, becaufe the 
executors dur nut adminfor, — elrb, and Pope. 

To ADMI'NIsrRATE. v. @. [adminifiro, 
Lat.] To exhibit; to give as phytick. 
Not in ufe. 
They have the fame effects in medicine, when 
inwardly alwixijirated to animal bodies. Mode. 
ADMINISTRATION. n. f. [adminifiratio, 
Lat. | 
1. The act of adminiflecing or conducting 
any employment; as, the conduding 
the public affairs ; difpenfing the laws. 

I then did ufe the perlon of your father; 

The image of his power lay then in me: 

And in th’ aduinifraticn ot his law, 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your tiginefs pleafed to forget my place. Shak. 

Inthe {hort time ot his adminijiration, he thone 
fo powerfully upon me, that, lke the heat of a 
Rutan fummer, he ripened the fruits of purtry 
in a cold climate. Dryden. 

2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. 

It may pafs for a maxim in flate, thatthe ad- 
minifiration cannot be placed in tuo few hinds, 
nor the legiflature in too many, Swift. 

3. Collectively, thofe to whom the care 
of public affairs ts committed ; as, the 
adminifiration has becn oppofed in par- 
liament. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

There is in facraments, to be obterved thcir 
force, and their form of adninifivation, Hooker, 

By the univci fal adminifiration of grace, begun 
by our bleffed Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, 
carried on by their immediate fucceffors, and to 
be completed by the reft to the world’s end; all 
types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. adj. [from admini- 
firate.| That does adminifter ; that by 
which any one adminifters. 

ADMINISTRATOR. ne Je [adminifirator, 


Lat.] 
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1, He that has the goods of a man dyin, 
intełate committe’ to his charge by 
the ordinary, and !s accountable for 
the fame, whenever it fail pleafe the 
ordinary to call upon him thereunto. 

Cowell, 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and 
obicrve what became of the king of Arragon, 
in holding the kingdom of Caftillc, and whe- 
ther he did hold it in his own right, or as adm. 
nifirator, to his daughter. Lacan's His. var. 

2, He that offictates in divine rites. 

I feel my confcience bound to tcmeniber the 
death of Chrift, with fome fociety of ehriltians or 
other, Ance it 1s a mot plain command; whe- 
ther the perion, who diftributes thefe elements, 
be only an occational or a tettled udminifiraror. 

Warts. 

3. He that conducts the government. 

The refidence of the prince, or chief adm. 
nifiratoy of the civil power. Surje, 

AvDMINIStRa ToRSHIP. n, f. [from 
adminifivator.| Vhe office of admini- 
Ilrator. 

ADMI'NISTRATRIX. 2. f. [Lat.] She who 
adminiiters in confequeace of a will. 
ÅDMIRABI'LITY. n, /. | admirabilis, Lat. ] 
The quality or flate of being admirable. 

Dià. 

A'DMIRABLE. adj, (admirabilis, Lat.] 
‘To be admired ; worthy of admiration ; 
of power to excite wonder: always 
taken in a good fenfe, and applied 
either to perfons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more 
admirable is his praile, that he will not hurt. 

Sidney. 

God was with them in all their afflictions, and 
at length, ky working their adm:rahie deliverance, 
did tcitify that they ferved him not in vain. 

Hooker. 

What admiralle things occur in the remains of 
feveral other philofuphers! Short, I confefs, of 
the rules of chriftianity, but generally above the 
lives of chriftizns. South's Sermons, 

You can at mof 
To an indif ‘rent lover’s praile pretend : 
But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dryd. 

A/DMIRABLENESS. 2. /. [from admirable. } 
The quality of being admirable ; the 
power of raifing wonder, 

ADMIRABLY. adv. [from admirable.] So 
as to raife wonder; in an admirable 
manner. 

The theatre is the moft fpacious of any I ever 
faw, and fo admirably well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the fage, the loweit found 
may be heard diflinAly to the tartheit part of 
the audience, as in a whifpering place; and yet, 
raife your voice as high as you pleafe, there is 
nothing like an echo to caufe the leaft confufion. 

Addifon. 

A'DMIRAL. 2. /. [amiral, Fr. of uncer- 
tain etymology, ] 

1, An officer or magiflrate that has the 
government of the king’s navy, and 
the hearing and determining all caufes, 
as well civil as criminal, belonging to 
the fea, Cowell, 


2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodcricus 
Rotundus, admiral of Spain, in which fight the 
admiral, with his fon, were both fain, and fe- 
ven of his gallics taken. Knolics. 

Make the fea thine with gallantry, and all 
The Englith youth flock to their admiral. Waller, 


3. The fhip which carries the admiral or 
commander of the fleet. 
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The admiral galley, wherein the empcror him- 
fclf was, by great mifchance, ftruck upon a 
fand. K molles. 
Â'DMIRALSHIP. n. f- | from admiral. | ‘Vhe 
office or power of an admiral. 
Â'DMIRALTY. n. J. [amiraulté, Fro] The 
power, or officers, appointed for the 
adminiltration of naval affairs. 
Å DMIRA'TION. n.f. (admiratio, Lat. ] 
1. Wonder; the act of admiring or won- 
dering. 
Indace! with human voice, and human fenfe, 
Rewoning to admiration. Miiton. 
The paflions always move, and therefore confe- 
quently pleafe ; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight, which cannot be confidered but as 
an alive pafon. When we view thofe clevatcd 
ideas of nature, the refult of thet view is admi- 
ration, which is always the caufe of pleafure. 
D: yden. 
There is a pleafure in admiration, and this is 
that which properly cauleth admiration, when 
we difcover a great deal in an objet which we 
underftand to be excellent; and yet we fce, we 
know not how much more, beyond that, 
which our underftandings cannot fully reach and 
comprehend, Tillot fon. 
2. It is taken fomctimes in a bad fenfe, 


though generally in a good. 
Your boldnefs I with admiration fec; 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becaufe a hero fore’d me once away, 
Am I thought ft to be a fecond prey? Dryxten. 
To ADMIRE, v. a. [admiro, Lat. ad- 
mirer, Fr. J 
1. To regard with wonder: generally ina 
good fenfe. 

Tis here that knowledge wonders, and ticre 
is an admiration that is not the daughter of igno- 
tance. This indeed ftupidly gazeth at the un- 
wonted cet; but the philofophic paffion truly 
admires andadores the {upremecticient. Glanville. 

2, It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar 
fpeech, for to regard with love, 

3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 

With mot axmir’d diforder. Shalfpeare. 

To AbmiRE, ven. To wonder: fome- 
times with the particle a. 

The eve is already fo perfe&, that I belicve 
the realon of a man would cahily have recited 
here, and admir'd at his own contrivance. Ray. 

ADMIRER. x, f [from admire. ] 
r. “Fhe perfon that wonders, or regards 
with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained 
fo great reputation, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of cach other. Adldifon. 

Who moft to Mun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seck an admirer, or would fix a friend. Pope. 

2. ln common fpeech, a lover. 

ADMIRINGLY, adv, [from admire. ] With 
admiration ; in the manner of an ad- 
mirer, 

The king very lately fpoke of him adiringly 
and mournfully. Shak [peare. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that 
men ufually give freclict where they have not 
given before. Boyle. 

ADMISSIBLE. adj. [admitto, admifgum, 
Lat.} That may be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admiffible, 
yet this would not any way be inconfiitent with 
the eternity of the divine nature and cflence. Hale. 

ADMI'SSION n, f. [admiffio, Lat. | 
1. The aét or practice of admitting. 

There was alfo cnafled that charitable law, 

for the admiffiot of pcor fuiters without fee ; 
` whereby poor men bccame rather able o vex, 
than unable to fuc. Baccn’s Henry vii. 
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By means of our folitary fituation, and our 
rare admiffion of ttiangers, we know molt part 
of the habitable world, and are ourfelves un- 
known. Bacon's New Atalantis 

2. The itate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue ; 

And my adnifien how'd his fear of you. Dry.d. 

God did then eaercife man’s hopes with tne 
expectations uf a better paradife, or a more in- 
timate adaijfion to him {clf. South's Sermons. 

Our king cefcends from Jove: 
And hither are we come, by tis command, 
To crave adm ffion in your happy laid, Dryden. 
3. Admittance; the power of entering, 
or being admitted. 

All tptings have foume degree of heat, none 
ever freczing, no not in the longe and feverest 
froits ; efpecially thofe, where there is fuch a fite 
and cdifpofition of the {trata as gives free and 
cafy admiffion to this heat. MW altard’s Nat. Hit. 


4. [In the ecclefiattical law.] It is, when 
the patron prefents a clerk toa church 
that is vacant, and the bifhop, upon 
examination, admits and allows of fuch 
clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, 
Admitto te habilem, — Aylije?s Parergon, 

5. The allowance of an argument; the 


grant of a pofition not fully proved, 
To ADMI'T. v. a. [admitto, Lat. ] 


1. To fnffer to enter; to grant entrance. 
Mirth admit me of thy crew. Milton, 
Does not one table Bavius Aill admit ? Pope. 

2. To fuffer to enter upon an office: in 

which fenfe the phrale of acdmiffion into 
a college, &c. is ufed. 


The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far 
to terrify him, that, for the king’s fervice, as 
was pretended, he admitted, for a fix-clerk, a 
perfon reccommended by him. Clarendon, 


3. Toallow an argument or pofition. 
Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may’ be won, 

Admit no ftecl can hurt or wound thy fide, 
And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. 
Fairfax. 
This argument is like to have the lefs cttect 
on me, fecing 1 cannot calily adra:t the inference. 
Locke. 
4. Toallow, or grant, in general: fome- 


times with the particle of. 

If you once adsit of a latitude, that thoughts 
may be exalted, and images raifed above the life, 
that leads you infeniibly from your own prin- 
ciples to mine. Dryden, 


ADMITTABLE. adj, [from admit. | ‘That 


may be admitted. 

. Becaufe they have not a bladder like thofe 
we obferve in others, they have no gall at all, is 
a paralogifm not admittable, a fallacy that necds 
not the fun to f{catter it. Brown, 

The clesk, who is picfented, ought to prove 
to the bifhop, that he is a deacon, and that he 
has orders ; otherwife, the bilhop is not Lound 
to admit him: for, as the law then ftood, a dea- 
con was admittable. lylifie’s Parergorn, 


ADMITTANCE. n. f. [from admit. ] 
1. The at of admitting; allowance or 


permiffion to enter. 
It cannot enter any man’s conceit fo think it 
lawful, that every man which lifteth thould take 
upon him charge in the church; and therefore a 
folemn achmitance is of tuch nceethty, that, 
without it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker. 
As tothe adn ‘ttance of the weighty elaflic 
paits of the air into the blood, through the coats 
of the veilcls, it fcems contrary to Cxperiments 
upon dcad bodies. alibuthnot on Aliments. 
2. The power or right of entering. 
What 
If I do line one of their hands Z—="tis gold 
Which buys adm “ance, 


Shat/peare. 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the 

readicit way to gain admittance into the boufe. 
South's Scmmons, 

There’s news from Bertran; he defires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 

This day th: lend var fears. Dryden. 

There ac fome ideas which have admittance 
only through one lente, which is peculiarly 
adapted to receive them. Locke. 

3. Cultom, or prerogative, of teing ad- 
mitted to great peons: a fenfe now 
out of ufe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excelient 
breeding, of great aumittancr, authentick in 
your place and perfon, generally allowea for 
your many wiulike, courthke, and learned pre- 
parations. Shak [peares 

4. Conceflion of a pofition. 


Nor could the Pythagorcans give eafy admit- 
tance thereto; for, holding that feparste iouis 
fucceflively fupplicd othe: bodies, tney could 
hardly allow the railing of fculs from other 
worlds, Brown's Vulgar Evvours. 


To Anmi'x. v, a. [admifceo, Lat.) To 


mingle with fomething elfe. 


Apmi’xtion, n f. [from admix.] The 
union of one body with another, by 
mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, 
or by admixtion of falt, fulphur, and mercury, 

Bacon, 

The elements are no where pure in thefe Jower 
regions; and if therc is any free from the adn e 
tion of another, fure it is above the concave of 
the moon. Glanville. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous 
powder of falt-petre, without the admivricn of 
fulphur. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

ADMIXTURE. 2, /. [from admix,] ‘The 
body mingled with, another; perhaps 
fometimes the a&t of mingling, 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time 
redounds in it, muft be derived from the admix- 
ture of another tharp bitter fubftance. Marvey. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be no- 
thing but mere fimple earth, hall, to the fmell 
or tattle, dilcover a plentiful admixture of fulphur, 
alum, or fume other mineral. oodau. Nat. Hy. 

To ADMO'NISH. v. a. [admoneo, Lat. ] 
To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently ; 
to counfel againit wrong praétices ; tu 
put in mind of a fault or a duty : with 
the particle of; or againff, which is 
more rare; or the infinitive mood of a 
verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the 
intrigues of affairs, admonified him againff that 
unfkilful picce of ingenuity. Decay of Piety. 

He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admoni/h, and before them fet 

The paths of righteoufnefs. Milton, 
But when he was acdmonifhed by his fubje&t zo 

dejcend, he came down, gently circling in the 

air, and finging, to the ground. Dryden. 


ADMO'NISHER. 2. fe [from admonifd.} 
‘The perfon that admonifhes, or puts an- 
other in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonifher 5 a court fatirift, 
fit for the gentle times of Auguttus. Dryden, 


ADMONISHMENT. n. f. [from admonifb. | 
Admonition; the notice by which one 
is put in mind of faults or duties: a 
word not often ufed. 
Rut yet be wary in thy ftudious care. — 

—Thy grave admonifaments prevail with me. 

j Shak/peare, 

Toth’ infinitely Good we owe 

Immortal thanks, and his aden ment 
Receive, with folemn purpofe to ublerve 
Imimutably his fovereiga will, the end 


Of what we are. Milten, 
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ADMONI'TION, n. f. (admonitio, Lat.] 
The hintof a fault or duty; counfel ; 
gentle reproof. 

Tliey mult give our teachers leave, for the 
faving of fouls, to intermingle fornctimes with 
other more necetfiry things, adaonition concern- 
ing thefe not,unnecefiary. Iecker 

From this admonitionsthey took only occafion 
to redouble their fault, and to flcep again; fo 
that, upon a fecsnd and third admonition, they 
had noti:ing to plead for their unfeafonable drow- 
finefs. South's Sermons. 

Apmoxitioner. n. f. [from admonition. } 
A liberal difpenfer of admonition; a 
general adviler. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did feem at frh to 
like no prefeript form of prayer at all, but 
thought it the bef that their minifter thould al- 
ways be left at liberty to pray as his own dil- 
cretion did ferve, their defender, and his affuci- 
ates, have fithence pronofed to the world « form 
as tucmfelves did lke. Hester. 


ADMO'NITORY. adj. [admonitorius, Lat.] 
That does adinonifh. 

The fentence of reafon is cither mandatory, 
fl.cwing what muf be cone; or elfe permiftive, 
declaring only what may be done; or, thirdly, ad- 
monitory, opening what is the molt convenient 
for us to do. Hooker. 

Jo ADMO'VE. v. a. [admoveo, Lat.] To 
bring one thing to another. Not in ufe. 

If, unto the powder of load{tone or iron, we 
admove the north-pole of the loadttone, the 
powders, or finall divifons, will ereét and con- 
form themfelves theicto. Brown’s Vulgar Er. 


ADMURMURA’TION, ne fe [admurmuro, 
Lat.} The act of murmuring, or whif- 
pering to another. Did. 


Avo’. n. jJ. [from the verb to do, with a 
before it, as the French «faire, from a 
and fatre. | 

1. Trouble; difficulty, 

He took Clitophon prifoner, whom, with much 
ado, he keepeth alive 5 the Helots being villain- 
oully crucl. Sidney. 

They moved, and in the cnd perfuaded, with 
much ado, the people to bind themfeives by fo- 
Jemn oath. Heoter. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pile 
with much «da; he held many parliaments, 
wherein fundry lawswere made. Sir J. Duvies. 

With much edo, he partly kept awake ; 

Not full ring all his eyes repofe tv take. Dryd. 

2. Butle; tumult; bufinefs: fometimes 
with the particle about. 

Let’s fullow, to fee the end of this ado, 

Shrkfpeare. 

All this ado absut Adam's fathezhoud, and 
the greatnefs of its power, helps nothing tu efa- 
blith the power of thof: that govern. Licke. 

3. Ithaso light and ludicrous fenfe, imply- 
ing more tumult and how, of bufinefs, 
than the affair is worth : in this fenfe it 
is of late generally ufed. 

I made no mare udo, but took all their feven 
points in my target, thus. e Shatfpeare. 

We'll keep no great adoy—a friend or two— 
J: may be thought we held him carelefsly, 

Being our kinfmar, if we revel much. Shak, 

Come, fays Pufs, without any more ado, *tis 
time to go to breakfalt ; cats don’t live upon dia- 
log uss. L? Efrange. 

Avore’scencr. } m f. [adolefcentia, 

Apore'scency. § Lat.) ‘The age fuc- 
cecding childhood, and fuceeded by 
puberty: more largely, that part of 
life in which the body has not reach- 
ed its full perfeétion. 

He was fo fur from a boy, that he was a man 
born, and at lus full lature, if we believe Jo- 
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fephus, who places him in the lait adel fcency, 
and makes him tweniy-hve years old. Èrown 
The fons mutt have a tedious time of child- 
hood and adslefeence, before they can either them- 
felves aA their parcnts, or cncourage them with 
new hopes of polterity. bentley. 
To ADOPT. v, a. [adopto, Lat. ] 
i, Yo take a fun by choice 3; to make 


him a fon, who was not fo by birth, 
Were none of all my father’s fitters left; 
Nay, were l ol my mother's kin berett; 
None by an uncle's or a yrancame’s fide, 
Yet I could fome aciepred heir provide. Dryd. 
2. To place any perfon or thing in a 
nearer relation, than they have by 
nature, to fomething elfe. 
Whether adepse/ tu foime neighb’ring far, 
Thou ro!l'it above us in thy wand’ring race, 
Or, in procefion fix`d and regula, 
Mov’d with the iicav’ns majettic pace; 
Or call'd to more celcftial blifs , 
Thou trcad'it, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. 
Dryden, 
We are feldom at cafe from the folicitation of 
our natural or adopted defiress but a conttant 
fuccefion of uneafineffes, out of that flock, which 
natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped 
up, take the will in their turns. Locke, 
Apo’PTEDLY.adv. [from adopted.) After 


the manner of fomething adopted. 
Adsptedly,as {chool-maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt affcétion. Shakefp. 

ADOPTER. n.f. [from adopt.) He that 
gives fome one by choice the rights of a 
fon. 

Apvo’ption. a. f. [adoptio, Lat. ] 

1. The act of adopting, or taking to one’s 
felf what is not native, 


2, The ftate of being adopted. 

My bed thall be abuted, my reputation gnawn 
aty and J fhall not only receive this villanous 
wrong, but itand under the acuption of abumi- 
nable terms, and ty him that ducssme the wrong, 

Shel fpeare. 

She purpos’d, 
When fhe had fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crown. Shuk. 

In every act of our chritian worthip, we are 
taught to call upon bim under the endearing 
character of our Father, to remind us cf our 
udopticny that we arc made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chrift. Rogers’ Sermons. 

Avo'rTive. adj. [adoptivus, Lat. ] 
1, That is adopted by another. 

Jt isimpofible an elective monarch fhould be 
fo free and abloulute as an hereditary ; no morc 
than: it is puffible for a father to have fo full 
power and interett in an adoptive fon, as in a na- 
tural. Bacon. 

2. That does adopt another, 

An adopted fon cannot cite his adspe rac father 

into court, without his leave. atyliffe. 

ADORABLE, adj. [adorable, Fr.] That 
ought to be adored; worthy of divine 
honuurs. 

On thete two, the love of Gad, and our neigh- 
bours hang both the law and the prophets, fays 
the udsrable Author of chriffianity; and the 
apoftle fays, theend of the law ischarity, Cheyne. 

Apo’RaABLENESS. 2. f. [from adorable. | 
The quality of being adorable; worthi- 
nels of divine honours, 

Apo’raary. adv, [from adorable.] ln 
a manner worthy of adoration. 

ADORATION. a. /. [adoratio, Lat.] 

1, The external homage paid to the di- 
vinity, diflinét from mental reverence. 

Solemn and ferviceable woifhip we name, for 
diftinétion fake, whatfoever belongeth to the 
church, or publick fucicty, of Gud, by way of 
Extended adoration, Losker. 


ADO 


It is pothtle tu fuppote, that thofe whe believe 
a lupreme excellent Bemy, may yet give iim iww 
external aeration at all. Selling feer, 

2. Homage paid to perfons in high place 

or cileem, 

O ceremony, hew me but thy worth: 
What is thy toll, O udcrusian! 
Art thou nought clie but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? 
Wherein thou a:t lels happy, being fear’d, 
Tian they in fearing 
Wiat drink’ ft thou oft, inficad of homage fweet, 
But puifon’d flattery ? Shakfpeare. 


Lo ADO'RE. v. a. [adoro, Lat.] 
1. To worfhip with external homage; ta 
pay divine honours. 
The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from ber oracies relict implore. Dryden. 
2. Itisufed, popularly, to denote a high 
degree of reverence or regard; to reve- 
rence ; to honour; to love. 
The people appear adoring their prince, and 


their prince adsrinz God. Tatler, 
Make future times thy cqual a&t adore, 
And be whet biave Oretics was before. Pope. 


Apo'REMENT. n. f. [from adore.] Ado- 
ration; worfhip: a word fearcely ufed. 
The priefts of cider times deluded their appre- 
henfions with foothfaying, and fuch oblique 
idolatries, and won their credulitics to the litera! 
and downright aderemert of cats, lizards, and 
beetles. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

ADO'RER. a. f. [from «adore. ] 

1. He that adores; a worfhipper: a term 
geneially ufed in a low fenfe, as by 
lovers or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in Fraice, I 
would abate her nothing; though I profels my- 
felf her adorer, not her triend. Shak/peare, 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear, 
And echoing crowds fpeak mighty Venus near; 
I, her adorery too devoutly tand 
Falt on the utmotft margin of the land. Prior. 


2. A worfhipper: ina ferious fenfe. 

He was fo fevere an adorcr of truth, as not to 
diflemb le ; or to fuffer any man to think that he 
would du any thing, which he refolvcd not to do. 

Clarendon. 
To ADO'RN. v. a. [adorno, Lat.) 
I. Todrefs; to deck the perlon with or- 


naments. 

He hath cluthed me with the garments of fal- 
vation, he hath covered me with the robe of 
righteoufnels, as a biidegroum decketh bimfelf 
with otmaments, ard as a bride acderneth berfclf 
with her jewels. Lath, 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild cach part, 

Thar thews more cott than art ; 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear. 

2. To fet out any place or thing with de- 
corations. 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or ftatues 
uf the invention of things ufeful to human life. 

Cowley. 
3. To embelliih with oratory or elegance 
of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many 
new things, to be named, adorned, and defcribed, 
in their difcourfe. Sprat. 

Thoufands there arc in darker fame that dwell, 
Whofe names fome nobler pocm thall adorn; 


For, tho’ unknown to me, they fure fought well. 
Dry n. 


Apo'rN. adj. [from the verb.] Adorned ; 
decorated : a word peculiar to Milton. 


She'll to realities yield all her thows, 
Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 


Apo’RNMENT. n. f. [from adorn.) Or- 
nament ; embellijment ; elegance. Not 
in ufe. 


Cowl, Ye 


ADV 


Ynis attribute was not given to the earth, 
while it was confifed; nor to the heavens, bc- 
fore they had motion and adorsmert Raleigh. 

Sne \cld the very garment of Pofthumus in 
more refpe& than my noble and natural perten, 
together with the adoemment of my qualities. 

Shutfpcare’s Cymbeline. 

Avo'wn. adv. [from a and down.) 
Down; on the ground. 

Thrice did the tink adown in deacly found, 
Andthrice he her reviv’d with buly pain. Farry Q. 

Apvo'wNn. prep. Down; toward the 
ground; froma higher fituation toward 
a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Avofe, and drefs'd herfelfin rich array; 

Frelh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
sidown her (houldets tell her length of hair. Dry-d. 

Abre'an. adv. [from a and dread; as, 
afide, athirfl, afleep.] In attate of far ; 
irighted; terrifed. Obfolete. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fuch 
a one an enemy, who would not fpare, nor fear 
to kill, tu great a prince. Sidney. 

Aprirt. adv. [from a and drift, from 
drive.) Floating at randum, as any im- 
pulfe may drive. 

Then fhall this mount 
Of Paradife, by might of waves, be mov’d 
Out of his place, puth'd hy the horned flood; 
With ali his verdure tpoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 
And there take root. Milton. 

It fecm'd a corps adrift to diftant fight ; 

But ata diftance who could judge arig it? Dryd. 

The cuftom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds from running adrift, and call their 
thoughts home from ufelefs unatientive roving. 

Locke on Education. 

ADRO'TT. adj. [French.] Dexterous ; 
aétive; fkilful. 

An adroit Rout fellow would fometimes de- 
fwy a whole family, with juftice apparently 
againtt hini the whole time. Feru. Don Quix. 

ÅDRO'ITNESS. a. /. (from adroit.] Dex- 
terity; readinels; activity. Neither 
this word, nor adroit, feem yet com- 
pletely naturalized. 

Anry’. adv. [from a and dry.] Athirft ; 
thirty; in want of drink. 

He never told aay of them that he was his hum- 
ble fervant, but his well-wither; and would rather 
Le thought a malecontent, than drink the king’s 
health when he was not adry. TETEA 

ApsciTi'Tious. adj., Cad/cititius, Lat.) 
That is taken in to complete fomething 
elfe, though originally extrinfick ; fup- 
plemental ; additional. 

ADSTRI'CTION. n. f. [ad/fricdio, Lat.] The 
act of binding together; and applied, 
generally, to medicaments and applica- 
tions, which have the power of making 
the part contra¢t. 

24 ADVA'NCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 


. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 

Now morn, her rofy fteps in th’ eaftern clime 
Advancing, fow'd the earth with orient pearl. 

Milecn. 
2. To raife to preferment ; to aggrandize. 

He hath been ever conftant in his courfe of 
advancing me; from a private gentlewoman he 
made me a marchioncfs, and from a marchionefs 
a queen; and now he intends to crown my in- 
nocency with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 

The declaration of the greatnels of Mordecai, 
whereunto the king advanced him. Ejiher. 
. To improve. 

What laws can be advifed more proper and 
effefual to advance the nature of man to its 
higheft perfcétion, than thefe precepts of chrifti- 
anity ? Tillotfon. 

Vou. I. 


ADV 


4. To heighten ; to grace; togive luftre 
to. 

As the calling Gene: the man, fo the man 
much marc adrances his calling. «bs agatment, 
thought at warms tie body, has 2 return with an 
advantage, being much more warn d by it. South. 


. Lo forwards to accelerate. 
Thefe three lalt were flower than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itfelf, and this culture did ra- 
ther retard than advance. Bacon. 


6. To propofe ; to offer to the publick ; 


to bring to view or notice. 
Mhaoin I hight, quoth he, and do advance 
My anceilty froin fanious Coradin. Fairy Queen. 
[ ‘dare not advance my opinion againit the 
judgment of fo great an author; but I think 
it fair to lcave the decifiou to the publick. Dryd. 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the fpreading notion of the town. Pope. 


To ADVANCE. v. N. 


1. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 
No fears of mugick art controul, 
wddvaxe’d in open fight. 

ze To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowiedge, and 
not deceive and {well themfclves with a little ar- 
ticulated air, Mould not take words for real en- 
tities in nature, till they can frame clear and 
diftinét ideas of thofe entities. Locke. 


Sor D NCE. n”. f. [from To advance. | 


. The aé& of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a 
refalution to quit, or defend, the town, accord- 
ing to the manner of the enemy’s advance to- 
wards it. Clarendon. 

So, like the fun’s advance, your titles fhow ; 
Which, as he rifes, doesthe warmer grow. JF aller. 

2. A tendency to come forward to meet 
a lover; an act of invitation. 

In vain are all the practis’d wiles, 
In vain thofe eyes would love impart; 

Not all th’ advances, all the {miles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart. 

His genius was below 
The fkill of evr’y common beau; 
Who, though he cannot fpell, is wife 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes; 
And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advarer. Swift. 

He has defcrived the unworthy pafhon of the 
goddefs Caiypfo, and the indecent advances the 
made to detain him from nis own country. Pepe. 

That prince applied himielt firft tothe church 
of England, and upon their refufal to fall in with 
his meafutes, made the like adteances to the dif- 
fenters. Swift. 

3. Gradual progreffion ; one 
point to another. 

Our Saviour railed the ruler’s daughter, the 
widow’s fon, and Lazarus; the firit of thefe, 
when the had juit expired; the fecond, as he was 
carried to the grave on his bier; and the third, 
afterhe had been fome time buried. And having, 
by thefe gradual advances, manifefted his divine 
power, he at lañ exerted the higheft and moft 
glorious degree of it; and raiied himfelf alfo by 
his own all-quickening virtue, and according to 
his own exprefs prediétion. Atterbury, 

Men of tudy and thought, that reafon right, 
and are lovers of truth, do make no great ad- 
vances in their difcoyerics of it. Locke. 


4. Improvement ; progrefs toward per- 
fection. 

The principle and objet of the greateft im- 
portance in the world to the good of mankind, 
and for the advance and pertecting of human 
nature. Hale, 

ADVA'NCEMENT. n. f. [avancement, Fr.) 
1.. The a& of coming forward. 

This rchnement makcs daily advancements, 
and I hope, in time, will raife our language to 
the utmott perfectiun, Surfe. 


Parnel. 


Walfh. 


rife from 


ADV 


The ftate of being advanced ; prefer- 
ment. 

The Percies of the north, 
Finding his ufurpation mot unju, 
Endeavour’d niy advancement totke throne., Shat, 

The act of advancing another. 

Ju his own grace he doth exalt hinfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

4. Improvement ; promotion to a hipher 
{tate of excellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome urto thofs 
worthies, who cndcavour the afeancene:s of 
learning. Brown's bulrar Errours. 
. Settlement on a wiles his fenfe is 
now difited. 

Tine jointure or advancement of the lady, was 
the third past of tac principality of Wales. Saucon. 

Apva’ncer. n. f. [from advance.] He 
that advances any thing ; a promoter; 
forwarder. 

Svon after the death of a great othcer, wha 
was judged no advancer of the King’s maiicrs, 
the King faid to his folicitor, Teli me truly, what 
fay you of your coulin that is gune?. Bacor. 

The reporters are gi¢ater adt -ancers of desi- 
matory defigns, then the very fft contewers. 

Gove! nmen? of the Torgue. 
ADVA'’'NTACE. n.f. [avanti$t, FE | 
1. Superiority : often with of or over 
before a perfon. 

In the practical prudence of manapiugs fuch 
gifts, the laityymay have fume adz-gntage ever 
the clergy; wnole experience is, and ought to 
be, lefs of this world than the other... .Sprar. 

All other forts and fects at mea would cvt- 
dently have the a/vaarape*of us, andi much 
furer title to happinefs than we. Atterbury. 

2. Superiority gained by ftratagem, or 
unlawful means. 

The common law hath left them this bencfit, 
whereof they make advantage, and wreft it © 
their bad purpofes. Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 

But {pecially he took advantage of the night 
for fuch privy attempts, infomuch that the bruit 
of his manlinefs was fpread every where. 2 Mace. 

Great malice, backed with a great intcret; 
yet can have no advantage of a man, but from 
his own expectations of fomething that is withe 
out him. South's Sermons. 

As foon as he was got to Sicily, they ‘fent 
for him back; defigning to take a:vantage, and 
protecate him in the abfence of his triends. Swift. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. 
Give me advantage of fome brief difcourfe 


Siablocrasr 
ORME as bd 


With Defdemona alone. Shakfpeare, 
4. Favourable circumitances, 
Like jewels to advantage fet, 
Her beauty by the fhade dues get. Waller 


A face, which is over-huthed, appears to ai- 
vantage in the deepeit tcarlet; and the durkeit 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a black 
hood. Addifon, 

True wit is nature to 2: vantage drefs’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er 1o well exprefs’d. 

Pope. 
5. Superiour excellence. 

A man born with fuch wdzantage of confi- 
tution, that it adulterates not the images of his 
mind. 

6. Gain; profit. 

For thuu faidh, what advantage will it te 
unto thee, and what profit fhall I have, if E be 
cleanfed from my fin? For. 

Cestain it is, that advantage now fits in the 
room of confcience, and iteers all. Scuth, 


7. Overplus; fomething more than the 
mere ESN gain. 
We owe thee much; within this wall of feh 
Tierc is a foul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love. 
Shukfpeare, 
You faid, you neither tend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. F SAuk[peare, 


Glanvilic. 


ADV 


Q. Preponderation on one fide of the com- 


parifon. 

Aueh more fhould the confideration of this 
pattern arm us with patience again{t ordinary 
calamitics; efpesrally if we conhder his example 
with this acvantage, that though his fufferings 
were wholly undcierved, and not tor himfelf but 
for us, yet be hore them patiently. Tillet fon. 

Jo ADvA'NTAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To beneiit. 

Convey what I fet down to my lady : it fhall 
advantage more than ever the tearing of letter 
aid. Shakfpeare. 

The tria: hath: endamag'd thee no way, 
Rather more honour left, and move citeern ; 

Me noug!t acventag’d, mifing what I aim'd. 
Milton. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make 
us take notice of what hurts or adiantages the 
body, itis wilely ordered by nature, that puin 
thould sccompany the reception of feveral ideas. 

Locke. 

We fhould have purfued fome other way, 

more cffc€tual, fer diftreffing the common ene- 


my, and advantaging ourfelves. Swift. 
2. Topromote ; to bring forward ; to gain 
und to. 


The Stoics that opinioned the fouls of wife 
men dwelt about the moon, and thofe of fools 
wandered about the earth, advantaged the con- 
ceit of this effed. Brown’s Vulgar Erroxrs. 

To ennoble ıt with the fpirit that infpires the 
Royal Society, were to advantage it in one of 
the beit capacities in which at is tmprovcable. 

Glanville?s Scepfis Scientifica. 
Apva'NTAGEABLE. adj. [from advan- 
sage. Profitable ; convenient; gainful. 

As it is aPvantugeable to a phyfician to he 
called to the cure uf declining difeafe, fo it is 


for a commander to fupprefs a fedition which 

has paffed the height. Sir J. Hayward. 

ApvanTaGED.ad:, [from To advantage ] 

Pofleiled of advantages; commodioufly 
fituate or difpofed. 

In the moft adt:artaged tempers, this difpe- 

fition is but comparative; whereas the moft of 


men labour under difadvantages, which nothing 
can rid them of. Glanville. 

Apbva'NTAGE-GROUND. n.f.Ground that 
gives fupenority, and opportunities of 
annoyance or retiitance. 

This excellent man, who ftood not upon the 
adventage-ground before, from the time of his 
promotion to the archbifhoprick, provoked or 
underwent the envy, and reproach, and malice, 
of men of all qualitics and conditions, who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon, 

ApvaNTAa’GEOUS., adj. [ advantageux, Fr. ] 
1, Of advantage; profitable; ufeful; op- 
portnne; convenient. 

The time of ficknefs, or affitction, is, like 
the cool of the day to Adam, a feafon of pecu- 
lar propricty for the voice of Gud to be heard; 
and may be improved into a very advantupcous 
epponunity of bepetting or incrcafing {piritual 
hte. Hammond. 

Here perhaps. 
Some adv-attagecus aét may be achiew’d 
By fudden onfet, cither with hell-fire 
Vo wafte his whole creation; or pufiefs 
Ail as our own. Milton. 
2. It 1» ufed with relation to perfons, and 
followed by zo. 

Since every painter paints himfelf in his own 
woiks, tis advantageovs to him to know himfelf, 
tothe end that he may cultivate thefe talcnts 
which make his genius. Dryden. 


AnvanTa’GEous_y. adv. [from advan- 
tugeous.} Conveniently; opportunely ; 
profitably. 

Tt was advantapeoufly Cituated, there being an 
eafy palage frorn it to India, by fca, debut. 


ADV 


ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. zej. [from ad- 
vantageous.] Quality of being advan- 
tageous; profitablenefe; ufefulnefs ; con- 
venience, 

The lait property, which qualifies God for 
the trte objet of our love, is the udvanta- 
gecufnefs of his to usy both in the prefent and the 
future life. Boyle's Seraphic Live. 

To ADVE'NE. v.n. [advznio, Lat.] To 
accede to fomething ; to become part 
of fomething elfe, without being ellen- 
tial; to be fuperadded. 

A cavfe confidered in judicature, is ftiled an 
accidental caufe; and the accidental of any aét, 
is laid to be whatever advenes to the act itfelf al- 
ready fulsftantiated. Lyle's Parergon. 

AbvE'NIENT. adj. [adveniens, Lat.] Ad- 
vening ; coming from outward caufes ; 
fuperadded. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, 
they are yet farticr removed hy aduenient de- 
ception; for they are daily mocked into crrour 
by fubtler deviters. Brown's Vulgar Errexrs. 

If to fuppole the foul a dittinét fubftance from 
the body, and extrinfically adusnient, be a great 
error in pnilofophy, almoft all the world hath 
been mittaken. Glanville’s Vanity of Dogmatifmn. 

A'pvent. n. f. [from adventus; that is, 
adventus Redemptoris:;| The name of 
one of the holy feafons, fignifying the 
coming ; that is, the coming ot our Savi- 
our; which is made the dubjeét of our 
devotion during the four weeks before 
Chrifimas. Common Prayer. 

ADVE'NTINE. edj. [from advenio, adven- 
tum.) Adventitious; that is extrinfically 
added; that comes from outward caules: 
a word {carcely in ufe. 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, 
that if the proportion of the advencine heat be 
greatly precominant to the natural beat and fpi- 
rits of tne body, it tendeth tu diffoluticn or no- 
table altcration. Bacen, 

ADVENTITIOUS, ad). [aaveutitius, Lat.] 
That does advene; accidental; fuper- 
venient; extrinfically added, not elfen- 
tially inherent. 

Difcafes of continuance get an adventitious 
Arength from cuftom, tefides their material 
caufe from the humours. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours na- 
tural, and the others adventitiou:; yet fuch 
changes of colours, trom whatfoever caufe they 
proceed, may be properly taken in. Boyle. 

If his blood boil, and th’ adventitious fire 
Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, requize 
To temper and allay the burning heat; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolacfs. Dryd:n, 

In the gem-kind, of all the many forts 
reckoned up by lapidarics, there are not above 
three or four that are original; their diverfitics, 
as to luitve, colour, and hardnefs, arifing from 
the different admixture of other advercitious mi- 
neral matter. Woodward. 

Apventive. n. f. [from advenio, Lat. ] 
The thing or perfon that comes from 
without. Not in ufe. 

That the natives be not fo many, but that 
there may be elbow-room enough fur them, and 
for the adventrves allo. Bacon. 


ADVENTUAL. adj. [from advent.] Re- 
lating to the feafon of advent. 

I do alv daily ufe. one other collc&; as, 
namely, the colles adventua/, quadragefimal, 
pafchal, or pentecoftal, for their proper fcafons. 

Rifhop Saunderjon. 
ADVENTURE. n.f. [French. ] 
1. An accident; a chance; a hazard; an 
eycat of winch we have no dirgction 
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The general fummoncd three eatles; ere 
defperate ut fuccour, and not defirous to difpute 
the defence, prefently yiclded; buttwo ttood 
upon their adventure. Hayward, 


2. (In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all 


adventures; a Vadventure, Yr.J] By 
chance; without any rational fcheme. 

Blows flew at all adventures; wounds and 
deaths given and taken unexpected; many fcarce 
knowing their enemies from their friends. Hayw, 

Where the mind docs not perceive probable 
connection, there men’s opinions are the cifeds 
of chance and hazard, of a mind floating er al? 
adventures, without choice and without direc. 
tion. Lecke. 


te, AE occafion of cafmal events; an en- 


terprife in which fomething mutt be left 
to hazard. 

For I muft love, and am refulv’dto try 
My fate, or, failing in th’ adventure die. Dryt, 


4. This noun, with all its derivatives, is 


frequently written without ad; as, ven- 
ture, venturous. 


To ADVENTURE. v. n. [adventure, Fr. } 


To try the chance ; to dare. 
Be not angry, 

Moft mighty princefs, that 1 have adtentur’d 
To try your taking of a falfe report. Shak, 

The tender and delicate woman among you, 
which would not adventure to fet the fale of her 
foot upon the grweund, for dclicatencfs and ten- 
derncfs. Deuteronamy, 


Jo ADVENTURE. v. a. To put into the 


power of chance. 

For my father fought for you, and adventured 
his life for, and delivered you out of the hand of 
Midian. Judges. 

It is often ufed with the reciprocal 
pronoun; as, he adventured himfelf. 


ADVENTURER. n. J. [adventurier, Tr. ] 


He thatfeeks occafions of hazard; he 


that puts himfelfin the hands of chance. 
He is a great adventurer, faid he, 
That hath his {word through hard aflay foregone . 
Spenfer. 
The kings of England did not make the cona 
qreft of Ireland; it was begun by particular ade 
ve turers, and other voluntaries, who came to 
feck their fortunes. Sir F. Davies, 
He intended to hazard his own ad¢tion, that 
fo the more cafily he might win adventureri, 


_ who elfe were like to be icts forward. Raleigh. 


Had it not been for the Britith, which the 
late wars drew over, and adventurers or foldicrs 
feated here, Ircland had, by the lait war, and 
plague, been left deftitute. Ten:ple. 

Their wealthy trade from prrate’s rapine frec, 
Our merchants thall no more advent’rers be. 

Dryden, 


ADVE NTURESOME. ad}. [ from adventure. | 


The fame with adventurous : a low word, 
fcarcely ufed in writing. 


ADVENTURESOMENESS. ^. f. [from ad- 


venturefome.] The quality of being ad- 
ventvrefome. Dig. 


ADVENTUROUS. adje [adventureux, Fr. ] 
1. Inclined to adventures; bold; daring ; 


courageous : applied to perfons. 

At land and fea, in many a doubtful fight, 
Was never knuwn a more advent rous knight; 
Who oftner drew his fword, and always for the 

right. Dryden. 


2. Tull of hazard; requiring courage ; 


dangerous: applied to things. 
But I’ve already troubled you too long, 
Nor-dare attempt a more advent’ rows fong. 
My humbie verie demands 2 fufter theme; 
A painted meadow, or a purling ieam.  Addif. 


ADVENTUROUSLY. adv. [from adventu- 


rous.] After an adventurous manner ; 
boldly ; daringly. 


ADV 


They are both banged; and fo would thie He, 
if he durt Meal any thing aili enturuufly, Shat. 
A'DVERB. uf. [adverlium, Lat.) A 
word joined to a verb or adjećlive, and 
folely applied to the ule of qualifying 
and reflraining the latitude of their Gg- 
nification, by the intimation of fome 
circumitance thereol; as of quality, man- 
ner, degree. Cla. kes Latin Grammar. 
Thus we fay, he runs /zwifily 5 the 
bird flies aloft; he lives virtnoujly. 
Anver tar. adj. [adverbialis, Lat.] That 
has the quality or Itructure of an adverb. 
Apve'aniauny. adv. (adverbialiter, Lat. ] 
Like an adverb; in the manner of an 


adverb. 
I thould think a/ra was joined adver bially with 
tremit, did Virgil make ule of fo equivocal a 


fyntax. ahd lifon, 
Apvve'rsancer. adj. (from adverfe.] Con- 
trary to; oppolite to. Dia 


ADVERSARIA. n. f/f: (Lat. A book, as 
it fhould fecm, m which debtor and cre- 
ditor were fet in oppolition.] A com- 
mon-place ; a book to note in. 

Thete parchments are fuppofed to have been 
St. Paul's adverfaria. Bu'l's Sermons, 

A’pveksary. a. f. [adverfaire, Fr. adver- 
Jarius, Lat.) An opponent ; antagonit ; 
enemy: generally applicd to thofe that 
have verbal or judicia] quarrels, as con- 
trovertilts or litigants; fometimes to an 
opponent in fingle combat. It may 
fometimes imply an open profeffion of 
enmity ; as we fay, a fecret enemy is 
worfe than an open adverfary. 

Yet am I noble, as the adverfary 
I come to cope. Shakfpeare's King Lear. 
Thofe rites and ceremonics of the church, 
therefore, which were the telf-fame now that 
they were when holy and virtuous men main- 
tained them againtt profane and deriding adver- 
fa iess her own children have in derifion. Hocker. 
Mean while th? adver fury of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam'd, of highett defign, 
Puts on fwift wings. Milton, 
An adverfary makes a frier fearch into us, 
and difcovers every tlaw and impertedtion in our 
tempers. A friend exaggerates a man’s virtucs ; 
an enemy infames his crimes. Addifon. 

ADVE'RSATIVE. adj. [adverfativus, Lat.) 
A term of grammar, applied toa word 
which makes fome oppofition or variety, 
as in this fentence: This diamond is 
orient, but it ts rough. But is an adver- 
Salive conjunction. 

A'pverse. adj. (adverfus, Lat. Ẹnu profe 
it has now the accent on the firit fyl- 
lable ; in verfe it is accented on the 
fult by Shakfpeare; on either, indiffe- 
rently, by Wilton; on the lat, by 
Dryden; on the firtt, by Re/common. ] 

1. Acting with contrary. directions, as 
two bodies in collifion, 

Wors I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 
And twice, by adverje winds, from England's 
bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime? Shaky. 
As when two polar winds, blowing adve fes 
Upon the Cronian fea together drive 
Mountains of ice. Í Milton. 
Withadverfe blaf upturns them from the fouth, 
Notas and Afer. Musson. 
A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hofi, 
And all at once the combatants are loft ; 
Darkling they join adre fe, and thock unfecn , 
Courters with courfers juitling, men with men. 


Dryden, 
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2. Tiguratively, contrary to the with or 
defire 3 thence, calamitous; aMictive ; 
pernicious. It is oppofed to profperous. 

What if he bath deereed, that T Malt iit 
Re try'd in humble date, and things adver fe ; 
By tribulations, injuries, infults, 

Contempts, and fcuins, and tnares, and violence. 
Mutton. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men! or adverfe fate, 

Sunk deep intu the gulphs of an athiGed Rate. 
Kofcommon. 

3. Perfonally opponent ; that counteracts 
another, or contetts any thing. 

Well, the faw her father was grown her adverfe 
party; aned yet hor fortune fuci, as the muft ta- 
vour her rivals. Sidney. 


A'pverseLy. adv., [from adverfe.} In an 
adverfe manner; oppoñtely; unfortu- 
nately. 

What Ethink, I urter, and fpend my malice 
in my breath. I! the drink you give me touch 
my palate adverfely, I make a ciouked face at tt. 

Shak{peare. 

Apve'rsity. n. f. [adverfite, Fr. afic- 
tion, calamity ; that is, oppofitiun to 
our withes. ] 

r. The caufe of our forrow; affliGtion ; 
misfortune. In this feme it may have 
a plural. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfities, 

For wife men fay, it is the witeit courte, Shak/p. 


2. The tlate of unhappinefs ; mifery. 
Concerning deliverance ittelf froni all adzere 
fity, we ule not to fay men are in adrverjity, 
whenfoever they feel any {mall hinderance of 
their welfare in this world, but when fome no- 
table affii¢tion or crofs, fome great calamity or 
tiouble, betalleth them. Hooker, 
Swect are the ules of adverfity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head, Shak/p. 
A remembrance of the good ule he had made 
of profperity, contributed to fupport his mind 
under the heavy weight of adveifity, which then 
lay upon him, eltterbury. 


To ADVERT. Av. 2. [adverto, Lat.] 
To attend to; to regard; to obferve: 
with the particle fo before the obje&t of 
regard. 

The mind of man being not capable at once to 
advert to more than one thing, a particular view 
and examination of fuch an innumerable num- 
ber of valt bodies, will aflurd matter of admi- 
ration, Ray on the Creation, 

Now r9 the univerfal whole adrer? ; 

The carth regard as of that whole a parts 
In which wide frame more noble worlds abound; 
Witncfs, ye glorious orbs, Which hang around. 
Blackmore. 
We fometimes fay, To advert the mind to 
an obyecl. 

Apve'rrencr. } v. f. [from advert. ] At- 

ADVERTENCY. ) tention; regard > con- 
fideration ; heedfulneds. 

Chriftianity may make Archimedes his chal- 
lenge ; give it but where it may fet its foot, al- 
low but a fuber advertence 10 its propofals, and 
it will move the whole world. Devay of Piety. 

Tuo much advertency is not your talent; or 
elfe you had fied from tiat text, as from a rock, 

i Su iji. 

Avvr'tet ENT. adj. [from advert.] At- 
tentive; vigilant ; heedful. 

This requires choice parts, great attention of 
mind, fequeitration from the importunity of fe- 
cular employments, and a lung sdvcrtent and 
celiberate connexing of conlequents, Hire. 

To ADVERTISE. v. a. [aduertir, Vv. 
It is now fpoken with the accent upon 


ADV 
the lat fyllable; but appears to hare 


been anciently accented on the fecond. } 
t. To inform another; to give intelli- 
gence : wiih an acculative of the perfon 
miformed. 
The bifhap did require a refyite, 
Whercin he might the king his lord aduer i, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, Shak fa. 
As I by fricnds am well adversifed, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are m arms. 
Shuk{peare, 
The king was not fo thallow, nor fu ill ad- 
vertifed, as not to perceive the intention of the 
French king. Bacon, 
l bope ye will advert:fe me fairly of what they 
diflike. Digoy. 
2. To inform; to give notice: with of 
before the fubje€t of information. 
Ferhates, underflanding that Sulyman expe4t. 
ed more afflurcd advertitement, unto the other 
Raffas declarcd the death of the emperors of 
which they advertifed Sulyman, Giming thole 
letters with all their hands and feals. Knolies, 
They were to advertife the chief hero of the 
dittrefles of his fubjcéts, occafioned by his ab- 
fence. Dryden, 
3. To give notice of any thing, by means 
of an advertifement in the publick prints; 
as, Ae advertifed Ais o/s. 
ADVERTISEMENT, Or ADVERTIS Es 
MENT. n.f. [advertiffement, Fre] 
1. Inftrudtion ; admonition. » 
— Tis all men’s ofhice to fpeak patience, 
To thofe that wring ynder the load of Torrow; 
But no man’s virtue nor fufhciency, 
Yo be fo moral, when he thall endure 
The like him{clf: therefore give me no counfel¢ 
My griefs are louder than advertifement. Shakfp, 
Cyrus was once minded to have put Crefus 
tu death; but hearing him report the advertije= 
ment of Solon, he fpared his lite. <tbboe. 
2. Intelligence; information. 
Then, as a cunning prince that ufeth fpics, 
If they return no news, doth nothing know ; 
But if they make acdvertifement ot lies, 
The prince’scounfelall awry do go. Sir Y. Datiies, 
He had received advertifement, that the party 
which was fent for his relief, had received fome 
bruth, which would much retard their march. 
Clarendon, 
The drum and trumpet, by their feveral 
founds, ferve for many kinds of advertifements 
in military affairs: the bells ferve to proclaim a 
{care-fire; and, in fome places, water-breaches; 
the departure of a man, woman, orchild; time 
uf divine fervice; the hour of the day; day of 
the month. Halder, 
3. Notice of any thing publifhed in a paper 
of intelligence. 


ADVERTISER. n.f. Ladvertifcur, Fr. ] 

1. He that gives intelligence or informa- 
tion. 

2. The paper in which advertifements are 
publithed. 

ADVERTISING, Or ADVERTISING. fart, 
adj, [from advertife.] Active in giving 
intelligence ; monitory. Not in ufe. 

As I was then 
Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am fill 
Attornied at your fervice. Shakfpeare, 

To ADVE'SPERATE. wn. [aduefpero, Lat. | 
To draw toward evening. Dia. 

Apvrce. n. fi [avis, advis, Fr. from asd- 
vifo, low Latin ] 

1. Couniel ; inftruGtion : except that in- 
Nrudétion implies fupenority, and advice 
may be given by equals or inferiours. 
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Break we our watch up, and, by my aduice, 
Let us impart what we have feen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet. Shakfpeare. 
O troubled, weak, ard coward, as thou ait! 
Without thy poor advice, tne lab’ring heart 
To worte extremes with fwifter fteps would run; 
Not fav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 
2. Reflection ; prudent confideration 3 as, 
he always acts with good advice. 
What he hath won, that he hath fortified: 
So hota (peed, with fuch advice difpos’d, 
Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courley 
Doth want example. Shak{peare. 
3. Confultation ; deliberation: with the 
particle with. 
Great princes, taking advice with workmen, 
with no lefs cott, fct their things together. Bacon. 
4. Intelligence ; as, the merchants receiv- 
ed advice of their lofs. ‘This fente is 
fomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 
Avvi'cE-Bost. n.f. A veflel employed to 
bring intelligence. f 
ADVISABLE. adj. [from advi/e.] Prudent; 
fit to be advifed. 
Some judge it advifab’e for a man to account 
with his heart every day, and this, no doubt, 
is the beft and furet comfe; for Rill the oftner, 


the better. Sautk’s Sermons. 
It is not adeifasle toreward, wheic men have 
the tendernefs nut to punith. L’ Efirange. 


ÅDVYSABLENESS. n. f. [from atvifable. } 
The quality of being advifabic, or fit; 
fitnefs ; propriety. 

To ADVISE. wv. a. [advifer, Fr. ] 

3. Tocounfel: with the particle ¢o before 
the thing advifed. 

If you du ftir abroad, go arm’d.—— 
——Aim’d, brother! 
——Brother, I aduvrje you to the bch.  SAak/p. 

J would aduife ail gentlemen fo learn mer- 
chants accounts, ancl not to think it a {kill that 
belongs not to them. Locke. 

When I confider the fcruples and cautions I 
herc lay in your way, methinks it looks as if I 
advifed you ro fomething which 1 would have 
oftered at, but in effcét not done. Locke. 

2. To give information; to inform; to 
make acquainted with any thing : often 
with the particle of before the thing 
told. 

You were advis'd, his feh was capable 
Of wounds and fcars; and that his forward {pirit 
Would lft him where moft trade of danger rang’d. 

Shak/peare. 
Such difcourfe bring on, 
As may advife him of his happy ftate ; 
Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. 
Puaradife Lof. 

A poting meffenger, difpatch'd from hence, 
Of this fair troop advis'd theit aged prince. Dryd. 

Jo ADVISE. V.M 

1. Toconfult: with the particle with he- 
fore the perfon confulted; as, he adut/ed 
wilh his companions. 


2. Toconfider ; to deliberate. 
siivife if this be worth 
Astemptingy.or tu fit in darknefs here, 
Hatching vain empires. Paradife Lef. 
Apvi'sep. part. adj. [from advife.] 
1, Aéting with deliberation and defign ; 
srudent ; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather in his difcourfe, 
than in his apparel or geure; and, in his dit- 
courte, let him be rather advifed in his anfwers, 
Chan forward to tell flories. Bacon's Effays. 

Th’ almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his fanétuary of heav’n tgcure, 
Confulting on the fum of things furcfeen, 
This tumult,and permitted all, advis. Var. Loft. 
2. Performed with deliberation ; done on 
purpole ; acted with defign. 
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By that which we work naturally, as when 
we breathe, flecp, and move, we fet forth the 
glory of God, as natural agents do; aibeit we 
have no exprefs purpole to make that our end, 
nor any aduifed dete: mination therein to follow a 
law. Hooker. 

In my fchool-days, wher_I had loft onc shafr, 
I thot his fellow of the fclf-fame flignt, 

The felf-fame way, with more aduifed watch, 

To find the other forth; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. “ae Mer. of Venice. 
Apvi'sgepry. adv. [from .advifed.] So- 

berly ; heedfully; deliberately ; pur- 

pofely ; by defign ; prudently. 

This book advifedly read and diligently fol- 
lowed but one ycar at home, would do more 
good than tirce ycars travel abroad. Afcham, 

Surprife may be made Ly moving things, when 
the party is in hafte, and cannot itay to conhder 
advifedly of that which is moved. Bacon's EJ. 

Thou Rilek fecond thoughts (by all allowed 
the bct) a selapfe, and accufelt conftancy of 
mifchief m what is natural, and edz /ed/y under- 
taken. Sir John Succling 


A DVISEDNESS. 2./. [from advifed.] De- 


liberation ; cool and prudent proceduie. 

While things are in agitation, private men may 
modetily tender their thoughts to the confidera- 
tion of théfe thal are in authority ; to whole carc 
it belongeth, in prefcribing concerning incifferent 
things, to proceed with all jutt adzifedne/s and 
moderation. Saundei fons Judgment in one View, 


Apvi'seMeEntT. a. j.  advifement, Fr.) 
1. Countel ; inforwiation. 
Mote I wote, 


What frange adventure do ye now purfue ? 
Perhaps my fuccuur, or advi/ement mect, 


Mote fiead you much. Fairy Queen. 
1} will, according to your aduifemenr, declare 
the evils which feem noft hurtful. Spenfer. 


2. It is taken likewife, in old writers, for 
prudence and circumfpection. It is 
now, in both fenfes, antiquated. 


Apvvi'ser. n. f. [from advife.] The per- 
fon that adviles, or gives counfel ; a 
counfellor. 

Here, free from court compliances, he walks, 
And with himfclf, his be ft advifer, talks. Maller 
They never fail of their moft artful and indc- 
fatigable addrefs, tu tilence this impcitinent ad- 
vifer,y whofe feverity awes their exceffes. Rogers. 

ADULA'TION. n. f. [adulation, Fr., adu- 
latio, Lat.) Flattery; high compli- 
ment. 

O be fick, great greatnefs ! 
And bid thy cercmony give thee cure. 
Think’ thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation? Shak/peare. 
They who flattered him moft before, mentioned 
him now with the greaicft bitternefs, without im- 
puting the lcaft crime to him, committed fince 
the tıme of tnat cxalted adulation, or that was 
not then us much known to them, as it could be 


now. Clarendon. 
‘ApuLa’ror. n. f. [adulator, Lat] A 
flatterer. Did. 


A'’DULATORY. aaj. [adulatorius, Lat.] 
Flattering; full of compliments. 


ADU'LT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown 
up; palt the age of infancy and weak- 
nefs. 

They would appear lefs able to approve them- 
felvcs, not unly to the confeffor, but even to the 
catechift, in their adult age, than they were in 
their minority ; as having fcarce ever thought ol 
the principles of their religion, fince they conned 
them to avoid corre@tion. Decay of Picty. 

The carth, by thefe applauded fchools “tis faid, 
This Gngle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adult (fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d) 
Did, male and temale, propagate their kind. 
Biackmore. 
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ADV’LT. n. f. A perfon above the age cf 


infancy, or grown to fome degree of 
Rrength; fometimes full grown: a 
word ufed chiefly by medicinal writers. 
The depreffion of the cranium, without a 
fracture, can but feldom occurs; and then it hap- 


pens to children, whofe bones are more pliable 
and foft than thole of adults. Sharp's Surgery, 


Zo Avu'LTER. v. a. (adulterer, Fr. adul- 


tero, Lat.] To commit adultery with 
another : a word not claflical. 
His chafte wife 
He adulters Rill: his thoughts lie with a whore. 
Ben Fonfon, 


Apu’LTERANT. mf. [adulterans, Lat.} 


The perfen or thing which adulterates. 


To Avu'LTERATE. v. a. [adulterers Fr. 


adultero, Lat. | 


1. To commit adultery. 


But fortune, oh! 
Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John. Shag. 


2. To corrupt by fome foreign admix- 


ture; to contaminate. 

Common pot-athes, bought of them that fell 
itin Jnops, who are not fo foolifhly knavifh as 
to adulterate them with falt-petre, which is much 
dearcr tlan pot-athes. Boyle. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advan- 
tage of conititution, that it fhould not at all 
adulterate the images of his mind; yct this fe- 
cond nature wod alter the cratis of his under 
{tanding. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue 
with ftrange words, that it would be impoffible 
for one of our great-grandtathers to Know what 
his polterity have been doing. SpeGator, 


ADu’LTERATE. adj. [from To adulterate. | 
1, Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 


I am poffefs’d with an adu/terate blot ; 
My blvod is mingled with the grimeot luft; 
Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. Shak/p, 
—That incettuous, that adulterate beate Shak, 


2. Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. 


It does indeed differ no more, than the’maker 
of aduitcrate wares does from the vender of thems 
Government of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and filver, and 
may keep their adulterate copper at home. Swift. 


Apu/LTERATENESS. n. f. [from adulte- 


rate.) The quality or ftate of being 
adulterate, or counterfeit, 


AnuLTeERA TION. x. f. [from adulterate. | 
1. The act of adulterating or corrupting 


by foreign mixture ; contamination. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metai 
fimple, is an adu/teration, or counterfeiting : 
but if it be done avowedly, ancl without dif- 
guifing, it may be a great faving of the richer 
metal. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 


2. The ftate of being adulterated, or con- 


taminated. 

Suci tranflations are like the adulteration of 
the nubleft wines, where fometning of the co- 
lour, fpirit, and flavour, will remain. — Fe/ron. 


Apu LTERER. n. f. [adulter, Lat.] The 


perfon guilty of adultery. 
With what impatience mutt the mufe behold 
The wife by her procuring hufband fold? 
For tho’ the law makes nullth’ adulterer’s decd 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may. fucceed. 
Dryden. 


ADU'LTERESS. n. f. [from adulterer.] A 


woman that commits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replicd, when the was afked, 
What was the punithment for aduteneffes è 
There are no fuch things here. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Helen’s rich attire, 
From Argos by the fum'd adult’refs brought, 
With golden Auw'rs and winding foliage wrought. 
Dryden. 
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Avv‘LTERINE.n. f. [ adulterine, Fr, adul- 
terinus, Lat.] A child born of an 
adulterefs: a term of canon law. 

Apu'tterRous. ad). [aduller, Lat. } Guilty 
of adultery. 

Th’ adulterous Antony, mof large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That nofes it againit us. Shakfpeare. 

An adulterous perion is tied to rettitution of 
the injury, fo far as it is reparable ; and to make 
provifion for the children, that they may not 
injure the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whofe faith th’ adu/t’rous youth re- 

ly'd; 
Who promis’d, who procur’d, the Spartan bride. 
Dryden's seneid, 

ADU'LTERY. n. / [adulterium, Lat.] 
The act of violating the bed of a mar- 
ried perlon. 

All thy domeftic gricfs at home be left, 

The wife's udult'ry, with the fervant’s theft ; 

And (the mof iacking thought which can 
intrude) 

Forget falte tricnds, and their ingratitude. Dryd. 

Apu'ttness. n. /. [from adult.| The 
itate of being adult. See Avores- 
CENCE. Did. 

ÅDU'MBRANT. adj. {from adumbrate.] 
That gives a flight refemblance. 

Zo ADU’MBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, 
Lat.] To fhadow out; to give a flight 
likenefs; to exhibit a faint refemblance, 
like that which fhadows afford of the 
bodies they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our-reward, as well 
as rcícuc; and therefore is adwmbrated by ::]l 
thole pohtive excellencies, which can endear or 
recommend. Decay of Picty. 

ÅDUMBRA'TION. n.f. [from adumbrate. ] 

w. The act of adumbrating, or giving a 
flight and imperfect reprefentation. 
Sce ADUMBRATE. 

To make fome adumbration of that we mean, 
it is rather an ımpulhon or contufion of the air, 
than an elifion or lection of the fame. Bacon, 

2. The fight and imperfect reprefentation 
ofa thing ; a faint fketch. 

The oblervers vicw but the Eackfide of the 
hangings ; the right one is on the other fide the 
grave: and our knowledge is but like thofe 
broken ends; at beft a moh confufed atum- 
brution. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Thofe of the frh fort have fome adumbration 
of the rational naturc, as vegetables have of the 
fenfible. Hale's Origin. 

ADUNA'TION. n. f. [from ad and unus, 
Lat.] The ftate of being united ; 
union: a word of little ufe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, ftraw, duft, and 
Water, are fuppofed to be united into one lump, 
the cold dues not caufe any real union or adu- 
nation, but only hardening the aqueous parts of 
the liquor into ice, the other bodies, being acci- 
dentally prefent in that liquor, ure frozen up in 
it, but not really united. Boyle. 

ADU'NCITY. 2. f. [aduacitas, Lat.] Crook- 
ednefs; flexure inward; hookednels. 

There can be no gueftion, but the adwucity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the 
caufe ol the great and habitual immorality ot 
thofe animals. srbuthnot and Pope. 

ADU'NQUE. adj. [aduncus, Lat. ] Crooked; 
bending inward; hooked. 

The birds that are {peakers, are parrots, pics, 
jays, daws, and ravens; of which parrots have 
an adunque bill, but the ref uot. Bacon. 

A‘pvocacy. n. J. [from advocaie.] The 
aft of pleading ; vindication ; defence ; 
apology: a word in little ufe, 
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If any there are who are of opinion that there 
are no antipodes, or that the ftars do fall, they 
fhatl not want herein the applaufe or advocacy of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

A'DVOCATE. n. J. [advocatus, Lat. ] 
1. He that pleads the caufe of another in 
a court of judicature. 

An advocate, im the genera! import of the 
word, is that perfon who has the pleading and 
management of a judicial caufe. Ina itriét way 
of tpeaking, only that perfon is ttiled advocate, 
who is the patron of the caute, and is otten, in 
Latin, termed togatus, and, in Enghith, a per- 
fon of the long rube. Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Learn what thou ow’ ft thy country and thy friend; 
What’s requifite to tpare, and what to fpend : 
Learn this; and, after, envy not the {tore 
Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. 

Dryden. 
2. Hethat pleads any caufe, in whatever 
manner, asa controvertill or vindicator. 

If the dares trut me with her little babe, 
I’) thew ’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th’ loudeft. Shak{peare. 

Of the fevcial forms of government that have 
been, or are, in the world, that caufe feems 
commonly the better, that has the better a:dvo- 
cate, ovis advantaged by frelher caperience. 

Temples Mifcel/ames. 

3. It is ufed with the particle for before 

the perfon or thing, in whofe favour the 
plea is offered. 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 
And advecates for tolly dead anc gone. Pope. 

4. In the feriptural and facied fenfe, it 
ftands for one of the offices of our Re- 
deemer. 

Me, his advocate, 
And propitiation; all his works on me, 
Good, or not good, ingraft. Paradife Loft. 

Apvoca’Tion. n. f. [from advocate. ] 
The office or act of pleading; plea; 
apology. 

My advecation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord; nor should I know him, 
Were he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shak. 
ADVOLA'TION. n.f. [advolo, advolatum, 
Lat.] The act of flying to fomething. 
Did. 

ADVOLU'TION. n. f. [advolutio, Lat. ] 
The a& of rolling to fomething. 

Apvo’utry. n. f- [avoutrie, Fr.] Adul- 
tery. 

Te was the moft perfidious inan upon the earth, 
and he had made a marrage compounded be- 
tween an advoutry and a rape. Bacon's Hen.vit, 

Apvowe'. n.f. He that has the right of 
advowfon. See ADvowson. 

Anvo'wson, or ADvo'wZzeN. a. f. [In 
common law.] -A right to prefent to 
a benefice, and iignihes as much as 
Jus Patronatus. Ìn the canon law, it 
is fo termed, becaufe they that origi- 
nally obtained the right of prefenting 
to any church, were great benefactors 
thereto; and are therefore termed fome- 
times Patroni, fometimes Advocati. 

Cowell. 

To Apu’reE. v. m. [aduro, Lat.] To 
burn up. Notin ufe, 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither 


melt nor feorch, doth mellow, and not adure. 
Bacen’s Natural Hijery. 


Apvu'st. adj. [aduftus, Lat.] 
1. Burnt up; hot as with fire ; fcorched, 


By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
will enter; and fuch a heat as will not make the 
body adu/? or fragile. Pitan . 
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Which with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduff, 
Began to parch that temperate climce. Par. Lf, 
2. It is generally now applied, in a medi- 
cinal or philofophical fenfe, to the com- 
plewion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are adufi, as, by long heat, hee 
come of a hot and fiery naturc, as choler, and 
the like. Quincy. 

To cafe the foul of one oppreffive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ftate. 

The fame utf complexion has imp:ll'd 
Charles tothe convent, Philipto the field. Pope. 
ADU'STED. adj. [Sce Apusr. ] 
re Burnt; feorched ; dried with fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art 
Concucted, and adufled, they reduc’d 
To blackcft grain, and into fore convey’d. 
Paradife Lof. 
2. Hot, as the complexion. 


They are hut the fruits of aduffed chaler, and 

th evaporations of a vindicative fpirit. Howel. 

Apu'sTisLe. adj. [from adul.) That 

may be adufted, or burnt up. Did, 

ADU'STION. n. fo {from adufl.] The act 
of burning up, or drying, as by fire. 

This is ordinaily a confequent of a buming 
colliquative fever; the fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduflion upon tlc 
drier and flefhy parts, changes into a marcia 
fever. Harvey on Conjumption;. 

Apz. n. f- See Appice. 

AE, or At. A diphthong of very frequent 
ufe in the Latin language, which feems 
not properly to have any piace in the 
Englith ; since the æ of the Saxons has 
been long out of ufc, being changed to 
e imple, to which, in words frequently 
occurring, the e of the Romans is, in 
the fame manner, altered, as in equator, 
equinodlial, and even in Eneas. 

JE'GLOGUE. n. fe [written inftead of 
ecloguc, from a miltaken etymology.] A. 
paltcral; a dialogue in verfe between 
goatherds. 

Which moved him rather in eg/ogues otherwive 
to write, doubting, perhaps, his ability, which 
he ttle needed, ur minding to furnifh our tongue 
with this kind wherein it faulteth. Spenfer’s Paf. 

Æ'GiLors n. f [ayaa ,tignifying gcat- 
eyed, the goat being fubjcét to this ail- 
ment.] A tumour or {welling in the 
great corner of the eye, by the root of 
the nofe, either with or without an in- 
flammation: alfo a plant fo called, for its 
fuppofed virtues again{ft fuch a diftem- 
per. Quincy. 

ÆEgiinps is a tubercle in the inner canthus of 

the eye. Wifemar:'s Surgery, 

JEcyrti’acum.2. f- An ointment coniilt. 

ing only of honey, verdigreafe, and 
vinegar, Quincy. 

Æx, or Ear, or Ar {in compound namis 
as mas in the Greek compounis] figni- 
hes all, or altogether. So Ælwin is a 
complete conqueror : Albert, all illuffrious $ 
Aldred, altogether reverend : Alfred, ale 
togcther peaceful. Tothefe Pammachius, 
Fancratius, Pamphilius, &e. do in fome 
meaiure anfwer. Gilfon’s Camden, 

fiir [which, according to various: dir- 
lecls, is pronounced uif, welph, hulph, 
kilp, helfe, and, at this day, helse]. im- 
pliesafitance. So /faviwis victorious ; 
and Ælfwoid, an auxilary govcrnour ; 


ÆEifgifa, a inder of afıflances witk 
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which Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. 
bear a plain analogy. Gibfon’s Camden. 
ZExvGua. See ENIGMA: 
AE'RIAL. adj. [aerius, Lat. ] 
1. Belonging to the air, as confifting of it. 
The thunder, when to roil 
With terrour through the dark aer/a/ hall. 
Paradife Loft. 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 
Thro’ the aerial or the wat'ry tky. Prior, 

I gathered the thicknefs of the air, or uertal 
interval of the glaffesat that ring. Newzor’s Opr. 

Vegctables abound more with aer‘a/ particles 
than animai fubitances. -drduthnot or diiments. 

2. Produced by the air. 
The gifts of heav’n my foll’ wing fong purfues, 
Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews, Dryden, 
3. Inhabiting the air. 
Where thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aerial {pirits live infpher’d, 
ln regions mild of calm and ferene ait. Par. Reg. 
terial animals may be fubdivided into birds 
and tics. Locke. 
4. Placed in the air. 

Herc fubterranean works and cities fec, 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. Pope. 
ç. High; elevated in fituation, and there- 
fore in the air. 

A fpacious city flood, with firmei walls 
Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown'd, 
Merial (pires, and citadels, the feat 
Of kings and heroes refolute in war. Philips. 

A'ERIE. n. f. [airie, ine) 2 lihe~proper 
word, in hawks and other birds of prey, 
for that which we generally call a neit 
in other birds. Cowell, 

AERO'LOGY. n. f. [ane and aóy©.] The 
doétrine of the air. Did. 

A’eromancy. n. f. [ane and parr.) The 
art of divining by the air. Did. 

AERO'METRY. n. fe [ans and plete. | The 

art of meafuring the air. Dit. 

Arro'scory. n.f. [ane and cxiala.] The 
obfervation of the air. Di. 

ZE'THIOPS-MINERAL. n.f. A medicine fo 
called from its dark colour, prepared of 
quickfilver and fulphur, ground toge- 
ther ina marble mortar to a black pow- 
der. Such as have ufed it moft, think 
its virtues not very great. Quincy. 

fEti'tes. n. f. [246, an eagle.] Eagle- 
ftone. It is about the bignefs of a 
chefnut, and hollow, with fomewhat in 
it that rattles upon flaking. Quincy. 

Ara’e. adv. [from a for at, and far. ] See 
Far. 

1. Ata great diflance. 

So thaken as we are, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe fhort winded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc’d in Arouds afar remote ? Shak. 

We hear better when we hold our breath tnan 
contrary ; intomuch as in liftening to attain a 
found afar off, men hold their breath, Bacon. 

2. Voor from a yreat diltance. 

Hector haitened to relieve his boy ; 
Difmifs’d his burnith'’d helm that thone afar, 
The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. Dry-t. 
. From afar ; from a diftant place. 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfe, 
With rapid ttreains divides the fruittul grounds, 
And frem afar in kollow murmur founds. «Jad. 

Afar off; remotely diftant. 

Much (ufj-céting his fecret ends, he entertained 
a treaty of peace with France, but feeretly and 
ufar sij, and to be governed as occahons thould 
vary. Sir John Hayward. 

Avk'ann. fart. adj. [from to fear, for to 

fright, with a redundant. J 
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1. Frighted; terrified ; afraid. 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flufhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd, and almot made afeard. 
Farry Queen, 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horribly afezarcd ? 
Thou being heir apparent, could the worid pick 
thee out three fuch enemics again? Shakfpeare. 
Till he cherith too much beard, 
And make Love or me afeard. Ben TFonfon. 
2. It has the particle of before the object 


of fear. 

Fear 1s defcribed by Spenfer to ride in armour, 
at the clafhing whereof he looks afeard of him- 
(elf Peacham. 

It is now obfolete; the lat author 


whom I have found ufing it, is Sedley. 


AFER. n. f. (Lat.] The fouthwett wind. 
With adverfe blaf upturns them from the fouth, 
Notus and Jfer, black with thund’rous clouds. 
Milton's Paradise Loft. 
AFFABILITY. n. f. [affabilite, Fr. affabi- 
litas, Lat. See ArraBLe.] The quality 
of being affable ; eafinefs of manners; 
courteoutnefs; civility; condefcenfion. 


It is commonly ufed of fuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her affability and bathful modctty, 
Her wondrous qualities, and mild behaviour. 
Shakfpeare. 
He was of a mof flowing courtefy and affa- 
bility to all men, and fo defirous to oblige them, 
that he didnot enough confider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the perfon. Clarendon. 
All inftances of charity, fwcetncfs of conver- 
fation, affadbility, admonition, all fignifications 
of tendernefs, care, and watchfulnefs, mult be 
exprefied towards children. Taylor. 
It isimpoffible for a publick minifter to be fo 
open and eafy to all his old friends, as he was in 
his private condition; but this may bc helped out 
by an affalility of addrefs. L' Eftrange. 
A'¥Y FABLE. adj. [affable Ir. ajavilis, Lat. } 
1, Eafy of manners ; accoftuble ; courteous ; 
complaifant. It is ufed of fuperiours. 
He was affable, and both welland tair fpoken, 
and would ufe ttrange tweetnefs and blandith- 
ment of words, where he dchred to aikedt or 
perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon, 
Her father is 
An affable and courteous gentleman. Shat/peare, 
Gentle to me and effab/e hatn been 
Thy condefcenfion, and fhall be honour’d ever 
With gratcful memory. Paradife Loft. 
2. It isapplied to the external appearance ; 


benign; mild; favourable. 

Auguftus appeared, looking round him with 
a ference and aff. dle countenance upon all the 
writers of his age. Tatler. 


A'FFABLENESS. n.f. [from afable.) 
Courtefy ; afiab lity. 

Alrrasry. adv. [from affable.) In an 
affable manner; courteoufly ; civilly. 

A'FFABROUS. cd]. [afabre, Fr.) Skilfully 
made; complete; finithed in a work- 
manlike manner. Did. 


AFFABULA’TION. n. f- [affadulatio, Lat. ] 
The moral of a fable. Dia. 
AFFAIR. n. f. (afaire, Fr.) Bufinefs ; 
fomething to be managed or tranfaćted. 
It is ufed fcr both private and public 
matters. 
l was not born for courts or great affairs ; 
I pay my debts, believe, and fay my PoS 
ope. 
A good acquaintance with method will T 
afit every one in ranging, difpofing, and ma- 
naging all human affarrs. s Watts. 
What St. John’s ‘kill in fate affairs, 
What Ormond's valour, Oxfurd’s cutcs, 
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To aid their finking country lent, 

Was all dettruy’d by one event. Swift, 
Jo ATFE'AR. v.n. [from afier, Fr.] To 

confirm; to pive a fanċtion to; to cita- 

blih : an old term of law. 

Bleed, biecd, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure; 

For guodnefs dares not check thee ! 

His title is affear'd. Shakjpeare’s Macheth, 


To AFVE'CT. v. a. [affeder, Fr. aficio, 
agedum, Lat. | ft 4 


1. To a& upon; to produce effects in 
any other thing. 
The fun 
Had firit his precept fo tu move, fo fhine, 
As might afc® the earth with cold and heat, 
Scarce tolerable, Milton's Paracdife Loj? 

The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; to far as 
thefe qualities relate toy and uffec?, the actions 
of mien. South's Sermons. 

Yet even thofe two particles do reciprocally 
affe& each other with the fame force and vigour, 
as they would do at the fame diftance in any 
other fituation imaginakle, Bentley's Sermons, 

2. To move the paffions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affeé?ed with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 
fence of that Being, whom none can fee and live ç 
he mutt be much more affected, when he confi- 
ders, that this Being, whom he appears before, 
will examine the aétions of his life, and reward 
ar punifh him accordingly. Add: feon’s Speétator. 


3. Toaim at; toafpire to: fpoken of per- 
fons. 
Atrides broke 
His fi'ence next, but ponder’d cre he fpoke: 
Wile are thy words, and glad I would obey, 
But this proud man affeés imperial (way. Dryd. 
4. To tend to; to endeavour after: Ipo- 
ken of things. 

The drops of every fluid affe? a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of their parts; as the 
globe of the carth and fea affeds a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of its parts by gravity. 

Newton's Opticks. 
5. Tobe fond of} to be pleafed with; to 
love; to regard with fondnefs. 

That little which fome of the heathen did 
chance to hear, concerning fuch matter as the 
facred Scripture plentifully containcth, they did 
in wondertul fort affect. Hooker, 

There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours! If I affed it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rife. Sak. 

Think not that wars we Wve, and {trite affed? ; 
Or that we hate fweet peace. Fuafar, 

None but a woman could aman direct 
To tcl] us women what we moft afc. Dryden, 

6. To makea fhow of fomething ; to ludy 
the appearance of any thing: with fome 
degree of hypocrify. 

Ancther nymph, amongft the many fair, 
Before the rett affected Millto Rand, 

And watch'd my cyc, preventing my command. 
Prier. 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, titl their 
effrAed coldnets and indifference quite Lollstt 
the fondnefs of a lover. etddifon's Speclatur, 

Coquet and coy at once her air, 

Roth ftudice, though both tcem negle&ed ; 

Curclefs the is with artful care, 

AficEting to teem unatteéted. Congrerc. 

The confcivus huiband, whom like fymptoms 

KS 126; 
Charges on her the guilt of their difcafe ; 
sipeétirg fury, aclis madman’s pait, 
He'll rip the fataliccret trom her heart. Granville 


7. To imitate in an unnatural and con 
{trained manner. 
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Spenfer, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage; yet I would have hint read fur his mat- 
ter, but as Virgil read Ennius. Een Jonfon. 

8. To conviét of fome crime; to attaint 
with guilt: a phrafe merely juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dowry wita a wife be 
promifeel and not paid, the hufband is not 
obliged to allow her alimony. Bur if her pa- 
rents Mall become infolvent by fume misfortune, 
fhe thall have alimony, unlefs you can affec? them 
with fraud, in promifing what they knew they 
were not able to perform. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


ArrFe‘cr. n. f. [from the verb.) 

i. AffeClion ; paflion; fenfation. 

It fteemeth that as the fect have a fympathy 
with the head, fo the wriñs have a fympathy 
wira the heart; we fec the @afct?s and pafhuns ot 
the heart and fpirits are notably discloied hy the 
pulte. Bacon's Naturad Hifiory. 

2. Quality; circumitance. 

] hnd it dificult to make out one fingle ulcer, 
as authors defcribe ir, without other fymptoms 
or affe&s joined to it. Mifeman. 

‘This is only the antiquated word for 
affection. 

Arrecta’tTion. n. f. [affecatio, Vat. ] 

1. Fondnefs; high degree of liking: cem- 
monly with fome degree of culpability. 

In things of their own nature indittcrent, it 
either councils or particular men have at any 
time, watl, found judgment, mifliked conformi- 
ty between the church of God and intdels, the 
caufe thereof hath heen fomewhuat cife than only 
affectation of diffimilitude. Hooker. 

2. An artificial {how ; an elaborate appear- 
ance ; a falfe pretence. 

It has been, from age to age, an affedation to 
Juve the pleafiie of fulitude, among thofe who 
cannot pofibly be fuppofed quiliaed for paing 
life in that manner. Spedlator, 

AFFE‘CTED. part. adj. [from affed. ] 

t. Moved ; touched with affeétion ; inter- 
nally difpofed or inclined. 

No marvei then if he were ill affe@ed. Shak. 

The model they fecmed affeed to in their di- 
rectory, was not like to any of the forcign re- 
formed churches now in the world. C/arendon. 

2. Studied with overmuch care, or with 
hypocritical appearance. 

Thefe antick, litping, affeéled phantafics, thefe 
new tuners of accents. Shak/{peare. 

3. Ina perfonal fenfe, full of affeAation ; 
as, an affected lady. 

Arre'cTEDLY. adv. [from afeded.] 

1. In an affected manner; hypocritically ; 
with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affeedly ignorant; they are 
fo willing it thould be true, that they have not 
attempted tu examine it. Gav. of the Tongue, 

Some indeed have been fo affec?edly vain, as 
to counterfeit immortality ; ana have ttolen their 
death, in hopes to he efteemed immortal. Brown. 

By talking fo familiarly of one hundred and 
ten thoufand pounds, by a tax upon a few com- 
modities, it is plain, you are cither naturally or 
affectedly ignorant of our condition. Swift, 

2. Studioufly ; with laboured intention. 

Some milperfuahons, concerning the divine at- 
tributes, tend to the corrupting men’s mannas, 
as if they were dchgned and affcéed/y chofen for 
that purpofe. Decay of Piery. 

ATFECTEDNESS. n. f. [from affectca. ] 
The quality of being affected, or of 
making falfe appearances. 

AFFECTION. n. f. [affedion, Fr. affec- 
tio, Lat. ] 

1. The ftate of being affeed by any 
caufe, oragent. This general fenfe is 
little in ufe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are madut they beiold a cat; 
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And others, when the bag-pipe finga i’ th’ nofe, 
Cannot contain thei urine, for affection, Shakfp. 
2. Paffion of any kind. 
Then gan the pilmer thus: mott wretched 
man, 
That to affetisnt docs the bridle lend ; 
In tacir beginning they are weak and wan, 
But foon through tuferance grow to fearful cnd. 
Fatry Queen. 
Impute it to my late folitary life, which is 
prone to affections. Sidney. 
sifictions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 
fuch like, being, as it were, the fundry fathions 
and forms of appetite, can neither rife at the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choofe but 
rife atthe fight of fome things. Hooker, 
Tofpeak trutn of Cæfar, 
I have not known when his affections {way'd 
More than his reafon. Shat/peare. 
Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheit de- 
grecs of pious affeétions: of which fome are 
milder and gentler, fome fharper and more ve- 
hement. Sprat. 
I can prefent nothing beyord this to your 
affections, ro excite your love and defire. Tillotfon. 
3. Love; kindnefs; good-will to fome 
perfon : often with £o or foward before 
the perfon. 
I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 
Woo mutually hath anfwer'd my affection. 
Shak /peare, 
My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. 
Shak/peare, 
What warmth is there in your offec?ions to- 
ward any of thefe princely fuitors? Shakfp. 
Make his interet depend upon mutual afton 
and guod currefpondence with others. Collier. 
Nor at firft fight, like mot, admires the fair; 
For you he lives, and you alone thall fhare 


His lait affeé?ionas his carly care. Pope. 


4. Good-will to any object; zeal; paf- 
fionate regard. 

I havc reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, 
as that which may be overborn by my zeal and 
affection to this caufe. Bacon. 

Set your affeé:on upon my words ; defire them, 
and ye thall be inftructed. Wifdom, 

His integrity to the king was without blemith, 
and his affec?ien to the church fo notorious, that 
he never deferted it. Clarendon. 

All the precepts of chriftianity command us 
to moderate our paffions, to temper our affePions 
towards all things below. Temple. 

Let not the mind of a ftudent be under the in- 
fluence of warm affeé?ion to things of fenfe, 
when he comes to the fearch of truth. JF utes, 


5. State of the mind in general. 
There grows, 
In my mott ill-compos'd affedion, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 
I thouid cut off the nobles for their lands. Shak/. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of {wect founds, 
Is tit for treafons, itratagems, and fpoils ; 
The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no fuch man be trufted. 

6. Quality; property. 

Tne certainty and accuratenefs which is at- 
tributed to what mathematicians deliver, muft 
be reftrained to what they teach cuncerning thofe 
purely mathematical difciplines, anthmecick and 
gcometry, where the affections of quantity arc 
abitractedly confidercd, Boyle, 

The mouth being neceffary to conduét the 
voice to the fhape of its cavity, neceflarily 
gives the voice fume particular effcélion of found 
in its paffage, before it come to the lips. Molder. 

God may have joined immaterial fouls to other 
kinds of bodies, and in other laws of union; 
and, from thofe ditfercnt laws of union, there 
will arife quite different affec?/ons and naturcs, 
and tpecies of the compound beings, = Beaney, 


Shakfpeare. 


AFF 
7. State of the body, as aled upon by any 


caule. 

It {eemed to me a vencreal gonorrhea, and 
others thoug!.t it arofc from fume fcorbutical 
ufeainn. Wifeman's Surgery. 

8. Lively reprefentation in painting. 
siffcEtion is the lively reprefentment of any 
pation whatfoever, as if the figures ftuad not 
upon a cloth or board, but as if they were acting 
upon a fage. Wotten's Architetture. 
9. It is ufed by Shak/peare fometimes for 
affedlation. 

There was nothing in it that could indiét the 
author of afen. Shak/peare. 

Arre’cTionaTe.adj.[ affecionné, Fr. trom 
affeclion. | 

1. Full of affection; ftrongly moved; warm; 
zealous. 

In their love of God, and defire to pleafe him, 
men can never be too affefisnate ; and it is as 
truc, that in their hatred of fin men may be 
fomctimes too pafhonate. Sprat’s Sermens. 

2. Strongly inclined to ; difpofed to: with 
the particle Zo. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, 
being uffcéicnate, of old, to the war of France. 

Baccn’s Ifenry vii. 
3- Fond; tender. ~ 

He found me fitting, .bcholding this p:turc: 
I know not with how affeéicnate countenance, 
but, I am fure, with a molt affectionate mind. 


Siuney. 
Away they fly 
Affeftionate, and undefiring bear 
The mok delicious morfel to their young. 
Thomfon. 


4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When we reflect on all this affeionare care of 
Providence for our happinefs, with wnat wonder 
mult we obferve the little effect it has on men ! 

Rogers’ Sermons, 
AFFE'CTIONATELY. adv. [from affeciion- 
ate.| In an affectionate manner ; fondly 3 
tenderly ; benevolently. 
AFFE'CTIONATENESS. n. f. [from affec- 
tronate.} The quality or {tate of bc- 
ing affectionate; fondnefs ; tendernefs ; 
good-will ; benevolence. 
AFFE'CTIONED. adj. [from afedionate. } 
i. Affected ; conceited. This fenfe is 
obfolete. 


An affectioned afs, that cons ftate without book, 
and utters it by grcat fwaths. Shakfpeare. 
2. Inclined ; mentally difpofed. 
Be kindly affeéoned one to anuiher. Romans. 
Arre’criousty. adv. [from afe?.] In 
an affecting manner. Dia. 
AFFECTIVE. adj. [from afea That 
does affect ; that itrongly touches. It 
is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uncafy a fentiment, that very little 
of it is enough to corrupt every enjoyment; and 
the cifcét God intends this waricty of ungrateful 
and af): ive fentiments fhould have on us, is to 
reclaim our attections from this valley of tears. 


Rogers. 
ÀFFECTUO'SITY. a. /. [from afecuous. ] 
Pafhonatenefs. Die. 


Avre'ctuovs. adj. [from efta.) Fulliof 
paffion ;.as, an afeduous {fpeech: a word 
little ufed. 

To Arre’re. a. a. [affer, Tr.) A law 
term, fignifying to confirm. See To 
AFFEAR. 

AFFE'RORS. a f. [from affere.] 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, supon - 
oath, to muict fuch as have committed faults 


atlirarily punifhable, and have no exprefs pe- 
nalty ict dows. by dhitute, Geriecth 
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AFFVANCE, n.f. [afiance, from afier, 
French. ) 
1. A marriage contract. 
At lak tuch grace I found, and means I 
wrought, 
That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 
Accord of friends, conlent of parents fought, 
Affiance made, my happinets begun. Fairy Queen. 
2. Truit in general; confidence ; fecure 
reliance. 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dreara on evil, or to work my downfall — 
—Ah! what's more dangerous than this fond 


afflance ? 


Secins he a dove? his feathers are but borrow’d. 
Saak{peare’s Henry vı 
3. Truft in the divine promifes and pro- 
tection. To this fenfe it is now almolt 
contined. j 
Religion receives man into a covenant of 
grace, where there is pardon reached out to all 
truly peritent finners, and affittance promifed, 
and engaged, and bettuwed, upon very eafy con- 
ditions, viz. humility, prayer, and affance in 
him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
There can be no furer way to fuccefs, than by 
@ifclaiming all curfhdence in ourfelves, and re- 
fering the events of things to God With an im- 
plicit affiance. altrerbury’s Sermons, 
To AFFi'ance. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
a. To betroth ; to bind any one by pro- 
mife to marriage. 
Tome, fad maid, or rather widow fad, 
He was affance.! long time before, 
And taered pledges he both gave and had ; 
Falfc, errant knight, infamous and forefwore ! 
Fairy Queen. 
Her fhould Angelo have married, was af- 
fianced to her by vath, and the nuptial appoint- 
ed; between which time of the contraét, and 
I:mit of the folemnity, his brother was wrecked, 
having in that veffel the dowry of his filter. 
Shakfpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
2. To give confidence. 
Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurcly reft 
Affiane'd in my faith, a friendly guch. Pope. 
ArFiiancer. n. f. [from afiance.] Fe 
that makes a contraét of marriage be- 
tween two parties. Did. 
ArrFipa’tion. } xf. [from affido, Lat. 
AFFIDA’TUREs § See Arriep.] Mutual 
contract ; mutual oath of fidelity. Dia. 
AFFIDAVIT. x. /. [afidavit fignifies, in 
the language of the common law, Ae made 
oath.) A declaration upon oath. 
Yon faid, if I return'd next ’fize in Lent, 
I fhould be in remitter of your grace; 
Jn th’ interim my letters flhould take place 
Of affitarr-ts. Donne. 
Count Rechteren fhould have made affidavit 
that his fervants had been affrunted, and then 
monficur Mefnager would have done him juftice. 
Spectator. 
Areven. particip. adj. [from the verb affy, 
derived from afido, Latin; Braéton 
ufing the phrafe effdare mulieres.| Joined 
by contract ; afhanced. 
Be we affeil, and fuch affurance ta’en, 
As thall with either part’s agreement Rand. Shak/f. 


AFFILIATION. n.f. [from ad and fihus, 
Lat.] Adoption; the a& of taking a 
fon. Chambers. 

A’rFINAGE. n.f. [afinage, Fr.) The act 
of refining metals by thecoppel. Dia. 

Arrrvnep. adj. [from afins, Lat.) 
Joined by affinity to another ; related 
to another. 


If partially affin’d, or leagued in office, 
Thou doft deliver more os Sefs than truth, 


Thou ast no foldicr, Shakfpeure’s Othello. 
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Arrinity. 2. f- [affnité, Fr. from afinis, 
aca 

1. Relation by marriage; relation con- 
tracted by the hufband to the kindred 
of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of 
the hufband. It is oppofed to confun- 
guinity, or relation by birth. In this 
fenfe it has fometimes the particle with, 
and fometimes fo, before the perfon to 
whom the relation is contracted. 

They had left nune alive, by the blindnefs of 
rage killing many guiltlefs perlons, either for 
affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant- 
killers. Sidney, 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh’s daughter. 

I Kings. 

A breach was made with France itfelf, not- 
withfanding fo {trait an affinity, fo lately ac- 
complithed; as if indeed (according to that plea- 
fant maxim of ftate) kingdoms were never mar- 
ricd. Wotton. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; refem- 
blance to: fpoken of things. 

The Britifh tongue, or Welfh, was in ufe only 
in this ifland, having great affinity with the old 
Gallick. Camden. 

All things that have affinity with the heavens, 
move upon the center of another, which they be- 
nefit. Bacon's Effay, 

The art of painting hath wonderful affn:sy 
with that of poetry. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Man is more diftinguifhed by devotion that 
by reafon, as feveral brute creatures difcover 
fomething like reafon, though they betray not 
any thing that bears the leaft affinity to devotion. 

j Addifon’s SpeGator, 

To AFFIRM. v. n. [afirmo, Lat.] ‘To 

declare; to tell contidently: oppofed 
to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sula and of Elve. Shuk/p. 
To AFFI/KM. v. a. 


1. To declare pofitively ; as, to afirma 
fact. 

2. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment: oppofed to reverfe or repeal. 

The houfe of peers hath a power of judicature 
in fome cafes, properly to examine, and then 
to affirm; or, if there be caufe, to reverfe the 
judgments which have been given in the court of 
king’s bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir G. Villiers, 

In this fenfe we fay, to afirm the truth. 
ArrFri'RMABLE, adj. [from afirm.] That 
may be affirmed. 

Thofe attributes and conceptions that were ap- 
plicable and affirmab/e of him when prefent, are 
now affirmable and applicable tu his though patt. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
AFFIRMANCE. n. f. [from afirm.) Con- 
firmation : oppoled to repeal. 

This ftatute did but reftore an ancient ftatutc, 
which was itfelf alfo made but in affirmance of 


the common law. Bacon. 
AFFIRMANT. n.f. [from afirm.) ‘The 
perfon that affirms ; a declarer. D sf. 


AFFIRMATION. n. f. [afirmatio, Lat. } 
1. The act of affirming or declaring : op- 
pofed to negation or denial. 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation, he is to be more virtuous, 
and lefs attemptable, than any of our ladies. 

Shakfpeare’s Cymi cine. 
2. The pofition affirmed. 

That he (hall receive no bencht from Chrif, 
is the affirmation whereon his defpair is founded ; 
and one way of removing this difmal apprehcn- 
fon, is, to convince him that Chrift’s death, if 
he perform the condition required, fhalt cer- 
tainly belong to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
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3. Confirmation: oppofed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, 
that our ftatutes fometimes are only the affr- 
mation, Or ratification, of that which, by coni- 
mon law, was held before. Hooker. 

AFFIRMATIVE. adj. [from afirm. ] 
1. That does affirm, oppofed to negative ; 
in which fenfe we ufe the afirmative ab- 


folutely, that is, the affirmative pofition. 

For the affirmative, we are now to anfwer fuch 
proofs of theirsas have becn bcfore alleged. Hsoker 

Whether there are fuch beings or not, ‘ts 
fuficient for my purpofe, that many have bc- 
lieved the affirmative. Dryden. 

2. That can or may be affirmed: a fenfe 
ufed chiefly in {cience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities 
vanifh or ceafe, there negative ones begin; fo 
in mechanicks, where attraction ceafes, there a 
rcpulfive virtue ought to fuccecd. Newton. 

3. That has the habut of affirming with 
vehemence ; pofitive ; dogmatical : ap- 
plied to perfons. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncer- 
tain matter, but report things modeftly and 
temperately, according to the degree of that 
perfuafion, which is, or ought to be, begotten 
by the cfhicacy of the authority, or the reafon, 
inducing thee. Tay/or, 

A¥FFI/RMATIVELY. adv. [from afirma- 
tive. ] In an affirmative manner ; on the 
pofitive fide ; not negatively. 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reftraint: 
concluding not only affirmatively, but nega- 
tively; not enly afhrming, there is no magni- 
tude beyond the laft heavens, but alfo denying, 
there is any vacuity within them. Brown. 


AFFIRMER. n. f. [from afirm.] The 
perfon that affirms. : 

1f by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man; and the denier, 
by the word virtue, means only courage, or, at 
moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we 
owe to God. Wares’ Logick. 

To ArFi'x.v. a. [affigo, afixum, Lat.] 
1. To uniteto the end, or a pofleriori; to 
fubjoin. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be able 
to ditcern their differences one from another. 

Locke. 

If men conftantly affived applaufe and dit- 
grace where they ought, the principle of fhame 
would have a very good influence on publick 
condudt ; though on fecret villanics it lays no re- 
ftraint. Rogers’ Sermons. 

2. To connect confequentially. 

The dodtrine of irrefiftibility of grace, in 
working whattoever it works, of it be acknowe 
jedged, there is nothing to be azfxt to gratitude. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
3. Simply to faften or fix. Obfolete. 

Her modett evcs, abathed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do ftare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. 


Arryx.a. f. [afixum, Lat.] 
Something united to the end of a word : 
a term of grammar. 
In the Hebrew language, the noun has its 


affixa, to denote the pronouns poffeffive or ree 
lative. Clarke’s Latin Grammar, 


AFFI'XION. n. f. [from afix.] 
1. The act of affixing. 


2. The ftate of being affixed. Dia. 

AFFLA'TION. n. f. (affo, afflatum, Lat. ] 

The act of breathing upon any thing. 

1. 

AFFLATUS. n. J. { Lat.] Communica- 
tion of the power of prophecy. 


Sperfere 
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The poet writing againft his genius, will Le 
tike a prophet without his afflates, Spence. 
Jo AFFLICT. v a. [affido, aflictum, 
Lat. ] 
1. Topntto pain; to grieve ; to torment, 

It teacheth us how God thought tit to phigue 
and afff:c? them; it doth not appoint in what 
form and manner we ought to punith the fin of 
idolatry in others. Hooker, 

O coward contcience, how dott thou aff’4 me! 
The lights burn blue—Is it not dead midnight? 
Could fearful drops ttand on my trembling ficfh. 

Shaifpeare’s Richard tnt, 

Give not over thy mind to heavinets, and 
efi not thyfelf in thine own countel, Ecclus, 

A father affifed with untimely mourning, 
when he hath made an image of his child foon 
taken away, now honoured him as a God, 
which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thofe that were under him ceremonics and facri- 
fices. Wifdom, 

A melancholy tear affs my cye, 

And my heart labours with.a fudden hgh. Prior. 

2. The paffive to be affiided, has often at 
before the caufal noun; éy is likewile 
proper. 

The mother was fo @ffiicted at the lofs of a 
fine boy, who was her only fon, that fhe died 
for grief of it. Aildifon’s Spe@ator. 

AFFLICTEDNESS. n. /. [from affliated. ] 
The ftate of affliction, or of being at- 
flicted ; forrowfulnefs ; grief. 

Arrircrer. 2. f. [from affid.] The 
perfon that afflicts. 


AFFLICTION. n. f. [affiaio, Lat.] 
1. The caufe of pain or forrow ; calamity. 
To the ficth, as the apoftle himfelf granteth, 
all aAiGion is naturally grievous; therefore na- 
ture, which caufeth fear, teacheth to pray againd 
all adverfity. Hooker, 
We'll bring you to one that you have cozened 
of money; I think to repay that money will be 
a biting afffiéiion. Shuk/peare, 
2. The fate of forrowfulnefs; mifery : 
oppoled to joy or profperity. 
Belides, you know, 
Profperity’s the very bond of love, 
Whofe freth complexion, and whofe heart to- 
gether, 
AfiiTinn alters. Shuab/peare’s Winter's Tale, 
Where fhalk we find the man that bears 
affliction, 
Great and majeftic in his griefs, like Cato? 
si ddifon’s Cato, 
Some virtues are only feen in afffi@ion, and 
fome in protpcrity. -Addifon’s SpeGator. 
Arrruicrive. ad. [from affi@.} That 
caufes affliGtion ; painful ; tormenting. 
They found martyrdom a duty dreffed up in- 
deed with all that was terrible and afpicivg to 
human nature, yet not at all the lefs a duty. 
South, 
Nor can they find 
Where to retire themfelves, or where appeafe 
Th’ affictive keen defire of food, expos’d 
Po winds, and forms, and jaws of favage ceath. 
Philips, 
Reftle(s Proferpine— 
—On the fpacious land and liquid main 
Spreads flow difeafe, and darts affi@ive pain. 
Prior 


A’PFLUENCE. 

A AE. fluentia, Lat.) 

1. The a& of flowing to any place ; con- 
courfe. Jt isalmoít always ufed figura- 
tively. 

I fhall not relate the afRuence of young nobles 


from hence into Spain, after the voice of our 
prince being there had been noifed. orton. 

2. Exuberance of riches; ftreans of wealth; 
plenty. 


VoL. Í. 


n. f [affluence, Fr. af- 
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Thofe degrees of fortune, which give fulnefs 
and affluence to one ttation, may be want and 
penury in another. Ropers. 

Let joy or cafe, let affuence or content, 

And the gay confcicnce ot a life well Ipent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, infpirit ev'iy grace. Pope, 
A'TELUENT. adj. (affluent, Fr. aglucas, 
Bar.) 
t. Flowing to any part. 

Thete parts are no more than foundation -piles 
of the entuing body; which are attei wards to he 
increaled and raifed to a greatcr bulk, by the 
afpuent blood that is tranfmittcd out of the mo- 
tner’s body. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

2. Abundant; exuberant ; wealthy. 

I {ce thee, Lord and end of my defire, 
Loaded and bleit with all the affluent {tores 
Which human vows at tmoking fhrincs implore, 

L'rior, 
A'FFLUENTNESS. n. f. [from affluent. ] 
The quality of being affluent. Didi, 
A’rriux. n. /. [affluxus, Lat. ] 
1. ‘The act of flowing to fome place ; af- 
fluence. 
2. That which flows to another place. 

The caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by pro- 
creations; ergo, it mutt be by new affixes to 
London out of the country. Graunt, 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by 
agglutinating one afflux of blood to another. 

Harvey on Confumptions, 

An animal that muft lie ftill, receives the 
affiex of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, 
as it happens to cume to it. Locke, 


AFFLU’x10N. n. f. [affluxio, Lat.) 
1. The act of Bowing to a particular 
lace. 


é 

2. That which flows from one place to an- 
other. 

An intammation either fimple, confitting of 
an hot and fanguineous affuxion, or elfe deno- 
minable from other humours, according unto the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. 

Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 

To AFFO'RD. v. a. [affourrer, affourrager, 
French. ] 

1. To yield or produce 3 as, the /o:l affords 
grain; the trees afford fruits. This ieems 
to be the primitive fignification. 

2. To grant, or confer any thing: gene- 
rally in a good fenfe, and fometimes ina 
bad, but lefs properly. 

So foon as Maurmon there arriv’d, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. Fairy Q. 

This is the confolation of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity affordetA continual comfort 
and tecurity ; and this is the arfi@tion of hell, to 
whom it affordeth defpair and remedilefs cala- 
mity. Brown's Fulgar Ericurs. 

3. To be able to fell. It is ufed always 
with reference to fome certain price; 
as, Z can afford this for le/s than the 
other. 

They fill their magazines in times of the 
greateit plenty, that fo they may afford cheaper, 
and increafe the public revenuc at a fmallexpence 
to its members. Adidifon on Italy, 

4. To be able to bearexpences; as, traders 
can afford more finery in peace than in war. 

Tie fame errours run through all families, 
where there is wealth enough to afferd that their 
fons may be good for nothing. Swift, 

Jo AFYTO'REST. v.a. [afforefare, Lat. ] 
To turn ground into foret. 

It appeareth, by Charta de Forefa, that he 


afforefied many woos and waltes, tothe grievance 


of the fubjedt, which by that law were difaf- 
forefted. 


AFFORESTA TION, n. f. [from affore/t.) 


Sir John Davies on Trefand, 
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The chareer de Forefa, was to reform the en- 
eroachments sinade inthe tune of Aickard 1. and 
Hemy 11. who Lad made new afforefatrom, and 
much cxtended the rigour of the toreit laws. Hale, 

To Arena’NCHISE. v. a. [affrancher, Vy.) 
To make free. 

To AFFRA'Y, v. a. [effrayer, or offriger, 
Fr. which Afnage derives from fragor § 
perhaps it comes from frigus.] To 
fright; to terrify ; to ftrike with fear. 
Not in ufe. 

Tlic fame to wight he never would difclofe, 
But when as monftcrs huge he wouid dilinayy 

Or daunt uncqual armies of his foes, 

Or when the dying heavens he would affray. 
Fairy Queen, 

AFFRA'Y, or AFFRAYMENT. a. f. [from 
the verb. J 

1. A tumultuous affault of one or more 
perfons upon others: a law term. A 
battle: in this fenfe it is written fray. 

2. Tumult; confufien. Out of ule. 

Let the night be calm and quictfome, 
Without tempeftuous florms or tadapray. Spenfer, 

Arrriction. n. f. [ajridto, Lat.) The 
act of rubbing one thing upon another. 

I have divers times obfcrved, in wearing filver- 
hilted (words, that, if they rubbed upon my 
cluaths, if they were of a light-coloured cloth, 
the affridtion would quickly blacken them; 
and, congruonfly hercunto, I have found pens 
blacked almoft all over, when I had a while car- 
ried them about me ina Silver cafe. Boyie, 

To A¥rrri’GHT. v. a. [See FrRIGHT.] 

1. To affect with fear; to terrify. It ges 


nerally implies a fudden impreflioa of 
fear. 
Thy name affrigkts me, in whofe found is 
death. Shak(peare’s Henry ve. 
Godlike his courage feem’d, whom nor delight 
Could foften, nor the face ot death aff aks. JF aller. 
He, when his country (threaten'’da with alarm) 
Requires lis courage and his cong?ring arni, 
Shall, more than once, the Punic bauds af-:gr, 
Dryden's sE neta. 
2. Itis ufedin the paffive, fometiwes with 
at before the thing feared. 
Thou thalt not be offrrgheed at them : for the 
Lord thy God is among you. Dertercvomy. 
3. Sometimes with the particle «it be- 
fore the thing feared. 
As one affrizht 
Wits heWith fiends, or furies mad-uproar, 
He then uprofe. Fairy Queea, 
AFFri'Gut. n.f. [fromthe verb. ] 
t. Terrour; fear. This word is chiefiy 
poetical, 
As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Dors thew to him that walks in fear and fad 
affright. Spenfer’s Furry Queen. 
Wide was his parili, not contracted clofe 
In ttrects, but here and there a ftraggling houfe; 
Yet Mill he was at hand, without requctt, 
To ferve the fick, to fuccour the diftrefs'd; 
Tempting; on foot, alone, without afright, 
The dangers of a dark tempeftuous night. Dryd. 
2. The caule of fear; a terrible objet; 
dreadful appearance. 
l fce the gods 
Upbraid our fuf rings, and would humble them 
By fending thete affiights, while we are here, 
That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 
Ben Fonfon’s Cataline 
The war at hand appears with more afright,. 
And riles ev'ry moment tothe fight. Dryden. 
A¥FRUGHTFUL. a4. [from affright.) Full 
of affright or terrour; terrible; dread- 
ful. 
There ts an abfence of all that is deftruativs 
or agrigétful to human nature. Decay of Piety. 
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ArreavGHTMent. n. f. [from efright.] 

r. The impreffion of fear; terrour. 

She awaked with the afrigħtment of a dream. 

orton. 

PaMonate words or blows from the tutor, fill 
the child’s mind with terrour and affrightmens ; 
wiich immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 
no.room for other impreffion. Locke. 

2, The itate of fearfulnefs. 

Whether thofe that, under any anguifh of 
mind, return to effriy umexss or doubungs, have 
not been hypocrites. Hammeni, 

Jo AFFRONT. o.a. [affronter Tr. that 
is, ad frontem fiare; ad frontem contu- 
meliem adlidere, to intult a man to his 
tace. ] 

xr. To meet face to face; to encounter. 

, This feems the genuine and original 
Senle of the word, which was formerly 
indifferent to good or ill. 

We have clofely fent for Hamlet hither, 

That ne, as twere Ly accident, may here 
affront Ophelia. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 

The Icditious, the next day, affronted the 
kinz’s forces at the entrance of a highway ; 
whom when they found both ready and refolute 
tu fight, they deficed enterparlance, Haywarl. 

2, To meet, in a hoftile manner, front to 
front. 

His holy rites and folemn feafts profan`d, 
Ard with ther Garknefs durit affront his light. 

Paradife Lof. 

3,.To offer an open infult; to offend 
avowedly. With refpect to this fenfe, 
it is oblerved by Cervantes, that, if a 
man ftrikes another on the back, and 
then runs away, the perfon fo itrock is 
injured, but nat afrouted; an afront al- 
ways implying ajuftification of the ad. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coal ? 

Yer fatteft thowan idle looker-on. Fairfax. 

Rut harm precedes nag hn, only cur foe, 
Tempting, affronts us with his. foul efecm 
Of our integrity. Paradie Lof. 

A I vould tearn the caufe, why Torrilmond, 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 
Almoft within my fight, affronts a prince, 

Who fhortly fhall command him. Dryden. 

This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondnets for 
the gladiator, and is interpreted as fatire. But 
how can one imagine, that the Fathers would 
have dared to affront the wite of Aurelius? dddif. 

Arrro nt. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1, Open oppolition; encounter: a fenfe 
not frequent, though regularly dedu- 
cible from the derivation. 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 
J walk'd about, admir’d of all, and dreaded 
On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 

Sarafon Agonifics. 

2. Infult offered to the face; contemptu- 
ous or rude treatment ; contumely. 

ife would oftes maintain Plantianus, in doing 
afirents to his fon. Bacon's Efoys. 

You have done enough, for you defgn’d my 

chains: 

The grace is vanihh’d, hut th’ affront remains. 
Dryden's Iurengzebe. 
He that is found reafonahle in one thing, as 
concluded to he fo in all; and to think or fay 
ctherwife, is thought fo unjuft ‘an affront, and 
fu fen{elefs a cenfure, that nobody ventures to 
dott. Locke. 

There is nothing which we receive with fo 
muchi rejuctance as advice: we look upon the 
man who gives it us, as offering an affront to 
our unde ftanding, and treating us like children 
or ilrots. Addi fon? s Spectator. 


3. Outrage; act of contempt, in a more 
general enfe. | 
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Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law, with foul affrours, 
Abominations rather. Paradife Regained. 

4. Difgrace; fhame. This fenfe is rather 
peculiar to the Scottifh dialect. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and 
by his too great prefumption, was defeated ; 
upon the fenfe of which afront he dicd with 
gricf. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

AFFRO'NTER. a. fi [from afroat.) The 
perfon that affronts. 

AFFRO'NTING, part. adj. [from afront. } 
That has the quality of affronting ; con- 
tumelious. 

Among words which fignify the fame prin- 
cipal ideas, fome are clean and decent, others 
unclean: fome are kind, others aie affronting 
and reproachful, becaufe of the feconda:y idea 
which cuftora has affixed to them. Watts. 


To AFFUSE. v. a. [affunds, affufum, 
Lat.] To pour one thing upon an- 
other. 

I poured acid liquors, to try iftthey contsined 
any volatile falt or fpirit, which would probably 


have difcovered itfeit, by making an ecbullition 
with the affufed liquor. Boyle. 

Arru’sion. n.f. Caffufio, Lat.] ‘The a& 

of pouring oae thing upon another. 
Upon the «ffuficn of a tinéture of galls, it im- 
mediately became as black as ink. Grew. 

To ATFY^ v. a. (afier; Fr. affidare mu- 

lierem, BraGton. |} To betroth in order 
to marriage. 
Wedded be thou to the kagsof heih, 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of 2 worthlefs king. Shuk/p. 

To Arry’. v. n. To put confidence in; 

to put truit in; to coniide. Not in 
ule. 

Marcus Andronicus, fo I do affy 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity, 

That I will-here ditinifs my loving friends. 
Shakjpeare’s Titus Advonicus, 
AFVELD. adu. [from a and field. See 
Eiern.) Toœthe field: 

We drove uficid, and both together heard : 
What time the grey fy winds her fultry hory 
Batt’ning our flocks with the freth dews of night. 

Milton, 

wtficld L went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine, for fu should houfewives da 
Gay. 

Apua’t. adv. [from a and flat. See 
Frat.] Level with the ground. 

When you would have many new roots of 
fruit-trees, take a iow trec, and*bow it, and Jay 
all his branches afiat upon the ground, and cait 
earth upen them; and every twig will take root, 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 


Arto/at. adv. [from a and float. See 
Froat.) Floating; born up in the 
water; not finking: in a figurative 
fenfe, within view; in motion. 

Fheee is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on tu fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in thallows and in riferics. 
On fuch a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we rauf take the current when it fervea, 
Cr lofe our ventures. Shak/peare. 
Take any pafon of the foulof man, while it 
is predominant and affoar, and, juĝ in the cris 
tical height of it, nick it with fome lucky or un- 
lucky» word, and you may as ccrtamly over- 
rule it to your own purpofe, as 2 tpark of fire, 
falling upon gunpowder, will infallibly blow it 
up. 2 Sout’: 
There are generally feveral hundred loads of 
timber affout, for they cut above twenty-five 
leagues up the river; and other rivers biung in 
thes contributions, Add fon, 


AT R 
adv. [froma and foot.] 


1: On feot; not on horieback. 

Fle thought ir Lett to return, for that day, ten 
a village not fr cå; and, Cifpatching his horfe 
in forme fort the next day early, to come afoot 
thither. Shadfpcare. 

2. Inaction ; as, a defign is afoot. 

I pr'vihee, when thou tect that ad afoot, 
Ev’n win the very comment of thy foul 
Obferve nnne uncle. Shalfocare. 

3. In motion. 
Of Albany’s and Cornwall's pow’is you heard 
not— 
Tis faid they are «foo. Shak/peares» 
AFo'RE. prep. [froma and fore. See Be- 
FORE. | 
t. Not behind; as, he held the fhield 
afore. Not in ufe. 
z. Before; nearer in place to any thing ¢. 
as, he ftood afore him. 
3. Sooner in time. 

If your ciligence be not fpeedy, 1 fhall be thera, 

afore you. Shakfpeare’s King Leare 
AFORE. adv. 
1. Ín time foregone or pak. 

Wiofocver fhould make light of any thing 
afore {poken or written, out of his own houfe 
a tree fhould be taken, and he thereon be hanged. 

Efdras, 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go neas - 

tu remove his fit. Shakfpeare’s Tempel. 
2. Tiril in the way. 

Amilia, run you £0 the citadcl, - 

And tell my lord ane lady what hath hap’d; 
Wall you go on afore? Shak/{peare’s Otheli¢, 
3. In front; in the forepart. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body montlrous, horrible, and valt, Farry Qe 
Aro/REGOING. parlicip. adj. [from afore 

and gomg: } Going before. 
Aro’rEHAND.adv. | from afore and hand. } | 
z: By a previous provilion. 

Many of the particular (ubjeéts of difcourfe 
are occafional, and fuch as cannot aforehand’ be 
reduced to any certain account. Gow. of Longue. 

2. Provided ; prepared; previoufly fitted. 

For it will be faid, that in the former times, 
whereof we have fpoken, Spain’ was not fo 
mighty as now itis; and England, on the other 
fide, was more aforehand in all matters of power, 

Bacon's Cornfiderations ox War su:th Spain. . 
AFO'REMENTIONED. aaj. [from afore 
and mentioned. | Mentioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in 2 
condition to give alms or relief to thofe a/sre= 
mentioned; being very near reduced themfelves . 
to the fame mifcrable condition. Addifon, 
AFO'RENAMED. adj. [from afore and 
named, | Named. before. 

Imitate fomething of circular form, in which, , 
as in all other aforename.) proportions, you fhall 
help yourtclf by the diameter. Peacham. 

AFo’RESAID. adj. [from afore and faid: } 
Said before. i 

It need not go for repetition, if we refume 
again that which we faid in the øfarefaid experi- 
ment. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 

AFo’/RETIME. adv. [from afore and time. } | 
In time paft. 
O thon that art waxen old in wickednefs, 


now thy fins which thou hal commited afore- 
time are come to light. Sufanna, 


ArFralip. parl. adj. [from the verb afray è 
it fhould therefore properly be written . 
, with f] 
1, Struck with fear; terrified; fearful. 
So perfecute them with thy tempcft, and 
make them afraid with thy ftorm. Phalms. 


2. It has the particle of before the object 
of fear. 


ARo OT 
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There, loathing life, and vet of death afraid, 
Mn anguith of her tpirit tnus the pray’d. Dryde-. 

It, while this wearied Aeth craws fleetiog 

breath, 
Not tetisly’d with life, afraid of death, 
Fu bap ly be thy wil, that I fhould know 
Glimpte of delight, or paute from anxious woe ; 
from now, from inflant now, great Sue, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior, 

ASKESH. adv. [from a and frofh. See 
PresH.] Anew; again, alter inter- 
miflion. 

The Germans ferving upon great horfes, and 
charged with heavy armour, reecived great hurt 
by light tkirmithes s the Tinks, with their light 
horles, cafily thunning thew charge, and again, 
at their pleafure, charging them afrz, when 
they faw the heavy horfes almot weary. Anc/les. 

When once we have attained thefe ideas, 
they may be cacited afrcje by the ufe of words. 

Watts’ Logick, 

Arnro’nr. adv. [from a and front.) Ia 
front; in dire¢t oppofition to the face. 

Thete four came all afront, and mainly thruft 
at me. Shakfpeare’s Henry ty. 

A'Frer. prep. [epten, Sax. ] 

1. Following in place. After iscommonly 
applied to words of motion; as, he came 
after, and ftood behind him. It is oppo- 
ied to before. 

What fays flord Warwick, fhall we after 

them ?— 
a— After them! nay, bifore them, if we can. 
Shakfpcare’s Henry vi. 

2. In purfuit of. 

fter whom is the king of Ifracl come out? 
After whom dott thou purfue? .4f/rera dead dog, 
aftcr a flea. T Samucl. 


$. Behind. ‘This is not a common ufe. 

Sometimes E placed a third pritm after a fe- 
cond, and fumetimes alfo a fourth after a third, 
by all which the image might be often refracted 
fideways. Newton's Opticks. 

q. Polterior in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight; 
Alternate, like the fecnes of day and night. 

Diyden’s Fables. 

We (hall examine the ways of conveyance of 
the fovercignty of Adam to princes that were to 
reign after him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

He toat thinketh Spain our over-match, ts no 
good mint-man, but takes greatnefs of king- 
doms according to bulk and currency, and not 
after their intrinfie value. Bacon, 

6. In imitation of. 

There arc, among the old Roman ftatues, 
feveral of Venus, in different poftures and ha- 
bits; as there are many particular Acures of her 
made after the fame defign. addlifm's Italy. 

This allufion is afrer the oriental manner: 
thus, in the Pfalms, how frequently are perfons 
compared to cedars. Popes Ody fey. 

A'FTER. adv. 

1. In fucceeding time. It is ufed of time 
mentioned as fucceeding fome other. So 
we cannot fay, I fhall be happy after, 
but Aereafter ; but we fay, I was firit 
made miferable by the lofs, but was 
after \appier. 

Far be it fiom me, to juftify the crueltics 
Which were at firft ufed towards them, which 
had their reward foon «frer. Bacon, 

Thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durit tix 
Their (cats long efter next the feat of God. 
Paradife Loft. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a creat wheel runs 
down a hill, left it break thy neck with follow- 
ing it; but the great one that goes upward, let 


him draw thee afier, Shak/peare’s King Lear, 
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AFTer is compounded with many words, 
but almolt always in its genuine and pri- 
mitive figuification : fome, which occur- 
red, will follow, by which others may 
be explained. 

A’rreR-ACcEPTration. a f. {from after 
and acceptation, | A fenke attcrward, not 
at firit admitted. 

"Tis true, fome doctors in a fcantier fpace, 

I mcan, in each apart, contraét the place ; 
Some, Who to greater length extend the linc, 
The church's asic: -accepialsen Join. Dryden. 

A'FTERAGES. a. f. (from after and ayes. | 
Succeffive times; pofterity. OF this 
word I have found no fingular ; but fee 
not why it might not be faid, Z Ais cvill be 
done in Jome ulteraye. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites 
fhould or might, in future time, couquer; fee- 
ing, in afterages, they became lords of many 
nations. Raleigh's Hipsry of the World. 

Nor to philofophers is praife deny*d, 

Whofe wile inttruGtions afterages guide. Denham, 

What an opinion will ufferayes entertain of 
their religion, who bid fair fora gibbet, to tring 
in a fuperftition, whichtheir forefathers perifhed 
in flames to kecp out? Addifon. 

A’rrer-Atu. When all has been taken 
into the view 3 when there remains no- 
thing more to be added; at lalt; in 
fine; in conclufion; upon the whole ; 
at the mott. 

They have given no good proof in aflferting 
this extravagant principle; for which, after all, 
they have no ground or colour, but a paffage or 
two of fcriptuse, miferably perverted, in oppo- 
fition to many exprefs texts. sttterbury, 

But, after all, if they have any ierit, it is 
to be attributed to fome good old authors, 
whofe works I Rudy. Pope on Pafforal Poetry. 

A’FTERBIRTH. n. / [from after and 
birth.) Yhe membrane in which the 
birth was involved, which is brought 
away after ; the fecundine. 

The exorbitancics or degenerations, whether 
from a hurt in labour, or trom part of the aftcr- 
birth left behind, produce fuch virulent diflem- 
pers of the blood, as make it cait out a tumour. 

Wifoman’s Surgery. 

A'FTERCLAP. n. f. [from after and clap. ] 
Unexpected events happening after an 
affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 

For the next morrow’s mead, they clofely 

went, 
For fear of afterclaps to prevent, Hubherd'’s Tale. 
It is commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 
A’rrercost. a. f. [from after and cofl.) 
‘The latter charges; the expence in- 
curred after the original plan is exe- 
cuted. 

You muff take care to carry off the land-floods 
and ftveams, before you attempt draining; left 
your aftercof! and labour prove untuccefsful. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 

A'FTERCROP., n. f. [from after and crop. ] 

The fecond crop or harveit of the fame 
year. 

aiftercrops I tnink neither good for the land, 
nor yetthe hay good forthe cattle. Mortimer. 

A'ETER-DINNER. 1. f [from after and 
dimer.) The hour paffing juft after 
dinner, which is generally allowed to 
indulgence and amufement. 

Thou huit nor youth nor agey 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s feep, 
Dreaming on both. Shak/fpeare. 

A 5 : P rf. 

FTER-ENDEAVOUR. n. /. (from after 

and endeavour.} Endeavour made after 


the firft effort or endeavour. 


ily fies 


There is no reafon why the found of a piste 
Should leave traces in their banns, which, nue 
fir, but by their after-endeeveurs, fhould pru- 
dnce the like founds. Lock’. 

A'rrer-inquiny. af. [from after and 
inquiry.) Inquiry made after the fact 
committed, or after life. 

You mult cither be direétcd by fome thar take 
upon them to know, or take upon vourfelf that, 
whicu, l am furc, you do not know, or lump 
the affer-engurry on your peril. Shakfpears. 

To Arrestye. v. a. [from after and eyr. | 
To keep one in view 3 to follow ia 
view. Not in ufe. 

Trou fhouldit have made him 
As little a3 a crow, or lets, cre left 
To aftercye him. Saatipeare’s Cymbeline 

A'FTERGAME. n. f. [from after and 
game.| ‘Vhe f{cheme which ray be 
laid, or the expedients which are prac- 
tiled, after the original defign has mif- 
carried; methods taken after the firit 
turn of afiairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bua 
and open flowly; nature fometimes delighting 
to play an aftergum:, as well as fortune, whica 
had both their turns and tides in courle. J orton. 

The fables of the axe-handle and the wedge, 
ferve to precaution us not to put ourfclycs need- 
lefsly upon an aftergame, but to weigh befure- 
hand what we fay and do. L’ Efirangs's Fables. 

Our firitdefizn, my friend, has prov’dabortives 
Still there remains an aftergame to play. Adiliforrg 


A’rrerHours. ne f. [from after and 
hours. | The hours that fucceed. 

So fmile the heav’ns upon this holy aét, 

That after kours with forrow chide us not. Shalt‘. 

A'TTER-LIVER. a. fe [from after and 
live.) He that lives in fucceeding times. 

By thee my promite fent 
Unto myfelf, let ufter-iivers know. Sidney, 

A'FTERLOVE. n. f. [trom after and love. | 
The fecond or later love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 

If but the fr, how heinous c’er it be, 
To win thy after-/ove, I pardon thee.  Shakfp. 

A‘ETERMATH. ñ. f. [from after and math, 
from mow.) The latter math; the 
fecond crop of grals, mown in autumn. 
See AFTERCROP. 

A’FTERNOON. n. /. [from after and noon. } 
The time from the meridian to the 
evening. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoca of her beft days, 

Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 
Shak /peare’s Richard 112?, 

However, keep the livcly tafle you hold 
OF God; and love him now, but fear him more ¢ 

And, in your afternoons, think wiat you told 
Aad promis’d him at mornicg-prayer before. 

Downe, 

Such, all the morning, ta the pleadings run; 
But, when the bus’nefs of the day is done, 

On dicc, and drink, and diabs, they {pend the afa 
ferncon. Dryden's Perfius. 

A'FTERPAINS, 7, f. [from after and pain.] 
The pains after birth, by which women 
arc delivered of the fecuudine. 

A'FTERPART. 2, f. [from after and part. } 
The latter part. 

The flexiblenets of the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headitrong, makes 
it more governable and fafe; and, in the af¢cr. 
part, reafon and forefight begin a little to take 
place, and mind a man of his fafcty and im- 
provement. Locke, 

A'FTER PROOF. af. [from afier and proof, | 

i. Evidence poftcrionte the thing in quef- 
tion, 
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2. Qualities known by fubfequent expe- 
rience. 

All Know, that he likewife at fr was much 
under the expedtation of his aftcrproof; fuch a 
folar influence there is in the folar afpeét. Morton. 

AFTERTASTE. n. J. [from after and tafle. ] 
A talte remaining upon the tongue after 
the draught, which was not perceived 
in the act of drinking. 


A’rrertHouGHT. n. f. [from after and 
thought.| RetleGtions after the aét ; ex- 
pedients formed too late, It is not pro- 
perly to be ufed for fecond thought. 


Expence, and afterthought, and idle carey 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark defpair; 
Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

And jealoufy f(uffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 
Dilcolouring all the view’d, in tawny drefs’d, 
Downlook`d, and with a cuckow on her fit. 
Dryden's Fables. 
A’FTERTIMES. n. f. [from after and time. | 
Succeeding times. See AUTERAGES. 

You promis’d once à progeny divine 
Of Romans, rifing from the Trojan line, 

In aftertimes fhould hold the world in awe, 
And tu the land and ocean givethe law. Dryden, 

A’FTERTOSSING. n. J. [from after and 
tofs.) The motion of the fea after a 
storm. 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent 
remains of an unnatural rebellion, and are no 
mure than the after tofings of a fea when the 
form is laid. Addifon’s Freeholder. 


A‘FTERWARD. adv. [from after and peand, 
Sax.) In fucceeding time: fometimnes 


written afterwards, but lefs properly. 

Uics not thought upon before, may afterward 
{pring up, and be reafonable caufes of retaining 
that, which former confiderations did furmerly 
procure to be inftituted. Hooker. 

An anxious diftruit of the divine goudnefs, 
makes a min more and more unworthy of it; 
and miferable befurchand, for fear of being fo 
afterward. L’ Eftrange. 

A’Frerwit. n. f. [from after and wit.] 
The contrivance of expedients after the 
occafion of ufing them is pafi. See 
AFTERTHOUGHT. 

There is no recalling what's gone and paft ; fo 
that afterwit comes too late, when the milchiet 
1s done. ph LE ree: 

A‘/FTERWRATH. a. /. [from after and 
avrath.| Anger when the provocation 
feems paft. 

I hear him mock 
The luck of Cafar, which the gods give men 
T’ excufe their after wrath. Shak/peare. 

AGA. n.f- The title of a Turkith mili- 
tary officer. 

AGa‘In. adv. [axen, Sax.] 

i. A fecond time ; once more ; marking 
the repetition of the fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human feed, which re- 
mained in their mountatns, peopled their coun- 
try again owly, by little and litle. Bacon, 

Should Nuture’s felf invade the world again, 
And o’er the centre fpread the liquid main, 

Thy pow’: were fafe. Waller, 

Go now, deluded man, and feck agai 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. 

Dryden's “nei. 

Some arc already retired into foreign countries ; 
and the ret who poffefs lands, are determined 
never to hazard them again, fur the fake of ef- 
tablifaing their fiperftition. Swift. 

2. On the other hand; marking fome op- 
pohtion or contrariety. 

His wit increafed upon the occafion ; and fo 
much the more, if tic occafton were tharpencd 
with danger. sdpaia, whether it were the thes- 
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nefs of his forefhight, or the ftrength of his will, 
certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his 
fortunes could not have been without defects in 
his nature. Bacon, 
Thofe things that we know not what to do 
withal, if we had them; and thofe things, again, 
which another, cannot part with, but to his own 
lofs and fhame. L’ Ejtrange’s Fables, 
3. On another part ; marking a tranfition 
to fome new confideration. 
Bchold yon mountain’s hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of fnow; 
Again, behold the winter’s weight 
Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden, 
4. In return; noting reaction, or Teci- 
procal aétion ; as, his fortune worked 
upon his nature, and his nature again 
upon his fortune. 


ç. Back ; inreftitution. 
When your head did but ake, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows ; 

The bet I had, a princefs wrought it me, 

And I did never atk it you again. Shakfp. 
6. In return for any thing ; in recompence. 

That he hath given will he pay again. Proverbs, 
7. In order of rank or fucceffion ; marking 

diflribution. 

Queition was afked of Demofthenes, What 
was the chief part of an orator >? He antwered, 
Action. Whatnext? Adtion, What next again ? 
Action. Bacon’s Effays, 

The caufe of the holding green, is the clufe and 
compact fubftance of their leaves, and the pe- 
dicles of them; and the caule of that again is 
cither the tough and vifcous juice of the plant, 
or the ftrength and heat thereof. Bacon, 

8. Betides; in any other time or place. 

They have the Walloons, whoare tall foldiers ; 
yet that is but a fpot of ground. But, on the 
other fide, there is not in the world again fueh a 
fpring and feminary of brave military people, as 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon, 

g. Twice as much; marking the fame 
quantity once repeated. 

There are whom heav'n has ble with ftore of 

Wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it; 
For wit and judgment ever arc at ftrife, 
Tho’ meant each others aid, like manand wife. 
Pepe. 

I fhould not be forry to fec a chorus on a the- 
atre more than as large and as deep again as ours, 
built and adorned at a king’s charges. Dryden. 

10. Again and again; with frequent repe- 
tition ; often. 

This is not tobe obtained by one or two hafty 
readings : it muft be repeated again and again, 
with a clofe attention to the tenour of the dif- 
courfe. Locke. 

11. In oppofition ; by way of refiftance. 

Who art thou that anfwereht again? Romans. 

12. Back; as returning trom fome ‘mef- 
faze. 

Ring us word again which way we fhall go. 

Deuteronomy, 
AG a'inst. prep. [enzeon, onzeond, Sax.) 
1, In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will bea wild man; his hand will 
be againff every man, and every man’s hand 
again? him. Genefis. 


; 2. Contrary ; oppofite, in general. 


That authority of men should prevail with 
mcn either againf? or above realon, is no part of 
our belief, Ifocker, 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry 
againfi ihe hair. Shakfpeare. 

We might work any effect without and againf 
matter; and this not holpen by the co-operation 
of angels or fpirits, but only by the unity and 
harmony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hijlery. 

The preventing goodnefs of God docs even 
wreit him fiom himtclf, and fave him, as it were, 
ayain his will, South, 
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The god, uneafy till he flept again, 
Refolv'd at once to rid himfelt of pain; 
And, tho’ aguinft his cuttom, call'd aloud. 
Dryden, 

Men often fay a thing is againf{ their con- 

{cience, when really it is not. Swift's Mifcel, 
3, In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againf/ a thing, this 
will {till be truc, that many things poffibly are, 
which we know not of; and that many more 
things may be than are: and if fo, after all our 
arguments aga/nft a thing, it will be unceitain 
whether it be or not. Tillotfan. 

The churcheclergy have written the beit cole 
Ieétion of tradls ayarn/i popery that ever appears 
ed in England. Swift, 

4. With contrary motion or tendency : 
ufed of material action. 
Boils and plagues 
Plaifter you o’cr, that one infect another 
Aguinfithe wind a mile. Shatjpeare’s Coriolamus. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore 
hot, delighteth in the frefh air; and many times 
flicth agaizf the wind, as trouts and falmois 
{wim again the ttream. Lacon. 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 
If aught aga:nf my life 
Thy country fought of thec, it fought unjuftly, 
Aguirft the law of nature, law of nations. 
Milton, 
Againfi the pubiic fanctions of the peace, 
Againfi all omens of their ill fuccefs, 
With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 
To force thcir monarch, and infult the court. 
Dryden, 
6. Oppofite to, in place. 
igainfi the Tiber’s mouth, but far away. 
Dryden. 
7. Tothe hurt of another. See fenfe 5. 

And, when thou think’ft of her eternity, 
Think not that death again/? her nature is ; 

Think it a bith and when thou go’ft to die, 
Sing like a fwan, as if thou went'ft to blifs. 

Sir F. Davies. 
8. In provifion for; in expectation of. 
This mode of {peaking probably had its 
original from the idea of making pro- 
vion agaimfl, or in oppofition to, a 
time of misfortune, but by degrees ac- 
uireda neutral fenfe. It fometimes has 
the cafe elliptically fupprefled; as, 
againfl he comes, that is, againfl the time 
whenhe comes. 


Thence fhe them brought into a ftately hall, 
Wherein were nuny tables fair difpread, 
And ready dight with drapets feftival, 
Apgainfi ihe viands Mould be miniftred, Fairy Q. 
The Ike charge was given them agarnff the 
time thcy fliould come to fettle themfelves in 
the land promufed unto thew cithers. Hooker. 
Some fay, that ever ’gaiv/t that feafon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning fingeth all night long ; 
Aud then they fay no fpirit walks abroad ; 
The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike ; 
No faity takes, no witch hath power to chatm ; 
So hallow’d and fo gracious is the time. Shuh/p. 
To thit purpofe, he made hate to Briftol 
that all things might be ready ages? the prince 
came thither. Clarendon. 
Agus the prumis’d time provides with catey 
And haftens ım the woof the robes he was to 
wear. Dryden, 
All which I grantto be reafonably and tnly 
faid, and only defire they may he remembered 
againfi another day, Stillingfleet. 
A'GALAXY. n. f. [froma and yaac.] Want 
of milk. Dif. 
AGa’PE.adv. [from a and gape.) Staring 
with cagernels, as a bird papes for meat. 
In himfelf was all his Rate ; 
More folemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes) When their sich retinue long 
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Of horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold, 
Dazzics the crowd, and fets them all agape, 
Paradife Lof. 
Dazzte the crowd, and fet them all agape, 
Philips. 

The whole crowd flood agape, and ready to 

take the doétor at his word. SpeGator. 

A‘carick. n. f. [agaricum, Lat.) A 
drug of ufe in phyfick, and the dying 
trade. It is divided into male and 
female; the male is ufed only in dying, 
the female in medicine : the male grows 
on Oaks, the female on larches. 

There are two excrefcences which grow upon 
trees, both of them in the nature of mulhruoms : 
the one the Romains call Loftus, which groweth 
upon the roots of vaks, and was onc of the 
dainties of their table; the other is medicinal, 
that is called agurick, which groweth upon the 
tons of oaks; though it be atirmed by fome, 
that ic growcth alfo at the roots. Beco. 

Aca’sT. adj. [This word, which is ufually, 
by later authors, written aghaf, is not 
improbably the true word, derived from 
agaze, which has been written agha/? 
from a miftaken etymology. See 
AGuHast.] Struck with terrour; 
amazed ; frighted to altonithment. 

Thus roving on 
in confus’d match forlorn, th’ advent’rous 
bands 
With fhudd'ring horrour pale, and eyes agaf, 
View’d firit their lamentable lot, and found 
No ref. Milton's Parade Lof. 

A’cate. n.f. [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] 

' A precious ftone of the lowelt clafs, 
often clouded with beautiful variega- 
tions. 

In fhape no bigger than an agare ftone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak/peare, 
gates are only varieties of the flint kind; 
they have a grey horny ground, clouded, lineated, 
or {ported wath ditterent colours, chictly dutky, 
black, brown, red, and (umetimes bluc. /Foodeu, 
A’Gaty. adj. [from agate.) Partaking of 
the nature of agate. 

An agaty flint was above two inches in dia- 
meter; the whole covered over with a friable 
cretaceous crutt. Woodward. 

To AGa'zeE. v. a, [from æ and gaze, to 
fet a gazing; as, amaze, amu/fe, and 
others.] To itrike with amazement ; 
to ttupify with fudden terrour. The 
verb is now out of ule. 

So as they travell’d fo they ’gan efpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop fat, 

That fcemed from fome feared foe to fiy, 

Or other griflything that him aga/?, Fairy Queen, 

AGa’zep. participial adj. [from agaze ; 
which fee.) Struck with amazement ; 
terrified to flupidity. 

Hundreds he fept to hell, and none dur Rand 

him; 
Here, there, and every where, entag'd he tew ; 
The French exelaim’d, ‘© The aevil was in 
arms |"? 
All the whole army Rood wgazed on him. Shak. 


AGE. n. [age, Fr. anciently, cage or 
aage: it is deduced by Menage from 
atatium, of etas; by Junius, trom aa, 
which, in the Teutonic dialedts, fig- 
nifed long duration. ] 

1. Any period of time attributed to fome- 
thing, as the whole, or part, of its 
duration: in this fenfe we fay, the age 
of man, the feveral ages of the world, 
the golden or iron age. 


One man in his tame plays many pasts, 
Bis lite being {even ages, Shuk fpcare. 
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And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feven- 
teen years; fo the whole age of Jacob was an 
hundred forty and feven years. Genefis. 


2. A fucceffion or generation of men. 

Hence, laftly, fprings carc of pofteritics, 

For things thcir kind would everlafiing make: 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young treesy 
The fruit whereof another age thall take. 

Sir F. Davies. 
Next to the Son, 
Deftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n, and earth, thall to the ages rife, 
Or down frum heav’n defcend. = Paradise Lof. 
No declining age 
E'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Refcommon. 
3. The time in which any particular man, 
or race of men, lived or fhall live ; as, 
the age of heroes. 
No longcr now the golden age appears, 
When patiiarch wits furviv’d a thoufand years. 
Lope. 
4. The fpace of a hundred years; a fecu- 
lar period; a century. 
ç. The latter part of life; old age ; old- 
nefs. 

You fee how full of change his age is: the 
obfervatiuon we have made of it hath not been 
little; he always loved our fitter moft, and with 
what poor judgmenthe hath now cait her off ! 

Shak/peare's King Lear. 

Boys muft not have th’ ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Rsfcommcen. 

And on this forchead, where your verie has 

faid 
The loves delighted, and the graces play’d, 
Infulting age will trace his crucl way, 
And leave fad marks of his deftructive fway. 
Prior. 
6. Maturity ; ripenefs; years of difcre- 
tion; full itrength of life. 

A folemn admiffion of profclytes,all that either, 
being of age, defire that admitfion for themfclves, 
or that, in infancy, are by others prefented to 
that charity of the church. Hammad. 

We thought our fires, not with their own 


content, 
Had, ere we came to age, our portion fpent. 
Dryden. 
7. In law. 


In a man, the age of fourteen ycars is the age 
of difcretion; and twenty-one years is the full 
age. In a woman, at feven years of age, the 
Jord her father may diftrain his tenants for aid to 
marry her; at the age of nine years the is dow- 
able ; at twelve years, fhe is able Anally to ratify 
and confirm her former confent given to matri- 
mony; at fourteen, fhe is enabled to receive 
her land into her own hands, and fhall be out 
of ward at the death of her anccftor: at fixtecn 
foe fhall be out of ward, though at the death of 
her anccttor, fhe was within the age of fourtcen 

ars; at twenty-one, fhe is able to alienate her 

uds and tencments, At the age of fourtecn, 
a ftripling is enabled to choofe his own guardian; 
at the age of fourteen, a man may confent to mar- 
riage. Cowell, 
A’GrED. adj. [from age. It makes two 
fyllables in poetry. ] 
r. Old; ftricken in years : applied gene- 
rally to animate beings. 

Ifthe comparifon do tand between man and 
man, the aged, for the mofi pat, are beit cxpe- 
rienced, icaft fubjc& to rath and unadvifed paf- 
hons. Hooker, 

Novelty is only inrequeft; and it is as dangcious 
to be aged in any kind of courfe, asit is virtu- 
ous to be confiant in any undertaking.  Shak/p. 

Kindneis itfelf too weak a charin will prove 
To raite the feckie ores of aged love. Prior. 


2. Old: applied to inanimate things. 
This ufe is rare, and commonly with 


fome tendency to the pi-o/ofopeia. 
The people did nut more wosthip the images 
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of gold and ivory, than they did the gieves; 
and the fame Quintilian faith of the azed oaks. 
Sesing fleet, 

A’GepLy. adv. [from aged.] After the 
manner of an aged perfon. 

Ace'n. adv. [azen, Sax. This word is 
now only written in this manner, though 
it be in reality the true orthography, 
for the fake ot rhime.] Again; in re- 
turn. See AGAIN. 

Tus Venus : Thus her fon reply’d agen; 
None of your filters have we heard or feen. Dryg, 

A’cency. n. f. [from agent. ] 

1. ‘he quality of acting; the ftate of 
being in action 3 action. 

A tew advances there are in the fullowing pa- 
pers, tending to affert the fuperintendence and 
agency of Providence in the natural world. 

Woodward, 

2. The office of an agent or factor for 
another ; butinefs performed by an 
agent. 

Sume of the purchafers themfelves may be 
content to live cheap in a worfe country, rather 
than be at tie charge of exchange and agencies, 

Swift. 

A’GENT. adj. (agens, Lat.] That which 
acts : oppofed to patient, or that which 
is acted upon. 

This fucecfs is oft truly afcribed unto the 
force of imagination upon the body agent; and 
then, by a fccondary means it may upon a di- 
verfe body : as, for example, if a man carry a 
ring, or fome part of a heaft, believing ftrongly 
that it will help him to obtain his love, it may 
make him more induftrious, and again more cone 
fident and perfifting, than otherwite he would be. 

Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

A’GENT. n. f. 

t. An aĉâtor; he that a@s ; he that pof- 
feffes the faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not 
excluded as impertinent unto the thing, but as 
needlef{s in regard of the agent, which f{ccth al- 
ready what to refolve upon. Hooker, 

To whom nor agent, from the inftrument, 
Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known. 

Daries. 

Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 
And forc’d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 
Freedom was hrit beitow'’d on human race, 
And prefcience only held the fecond place. Dryd. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of 
any created agent, contequently being an effcét 
of the divine omnipotence. South's Sermons. 

2. A fubftitute; adeputy ; a factor; a 
perfon employed to tranfaG@ the bufi- 
nefs of another. 

—All hearts in love, ufe your own tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate tor itielf, 

And trut no agent. Shak/peare. 

They had not the wit to fendto them, in any 
orderly fathion, agents or choien men, to tempt 
them, and to treat with them. Bacon, 

Remember, fir, your fury of a wife, 

Who, not content to be revenz’d on you, 
The ogents of your pation will purfuc.  Dryd. 

3. That which has the power of opera- 
ting, or producing effects upon another 


thing. 

They produced wonderful effects, by the pro- 

per application uf ugenrs to patients, Tempie, 
AGGELA’TION. n. jf. [Lat. gelu.] Con- 
cretion of ice. 

It is round in hail, and figured in its guittulous 
dcfeent from the air, growing greater or Je fler 2c- 
cording to the accretion or pluvivus agpeiation 
about the fundamental atoms thercof.  Brosen. 

AGGENERA TION. n. /. [from ad and 
generatio, Lat.} The ftate of growing 
or uniting to another body. 
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To make a perfect nutrition, there is vequired 

a tranimutation of nutriment ; now where this 
converiion or aggenerarisn is made, there is alfo 
required, in the aliment, a fimilarity of matter. 
Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Yo A GORR ATEE va. [from agyer, Lat. ] 


To heap up. Dutt. 
AGGEROSE. adj. [from agger, Lat.] 
Tull of heaps. Did. 


To AGGLOMERATE. 
MEVO, Lat. 

1. To gather up ina ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

fo AGGLOMERATE. U2. 

Befides the hard age/: merating falts, 

The {poil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their fecret channels. Thomfon's Autumn, 

AGcLUTINANTS. nf, [from agglutinate.) 
Thofe medicines or applications which 
have the power of uniting parts toge- 
ther. 


Jo AGGLU'TINATE. v.n. [from ad 
“and gluten, gluc, Lat. ] To unite one 
part to ithe hele > to join together, fo as 
napto fall#tunder. Te isa word almoft 
appropriated to medicine. 

The body has got room enough to grow into 
its full dimenfons, which is performed by the 
daily ingeftion of food that is digeficd into blood; 
which being diffufed through the body, is ag- 
giut:nated to thofe parts that were im medidtely 
agelutinaccd tothe foundation parts of the womb. 

Harvey on Conjumptions, 

Acctiutina'tion. n. f. [from aggluti- 
uate.) Union; cohefion; the act of 
agglutinating ; the ilate of being agglu- 
tinated. 

The occafion of its not healing by agelutina- 
fom, as the other did, was from the alteration the 
ichor had begun to make in the bottom of the 
wound. WT Jeman's Surgery. 

AGGLU'TINATIVE. adj. [from aggluti- 
nate.) That has the power of procuring 
agglutination. 

Rowl up the member with the agglutinative 
rowler: I ifoman. 

To AGGRANDIZE. v.a. [aggrandifer, 
Fr.] To make great; to enlarge; to 
exalt 5/to improve in power, honour, or 
rank. It is applied to perfons genc- 
rally, fometimes to things. 

uf Da king fhould ufe it no better than the 
pope did, only to eggrandije covetous churchmen, 
it cannot be called a jewel in his crown. 4yliffe. 

Thefe furnifh us with glorious {prings and 
mediums, to raile and agerandize our concep- 
tions, to warm our fouls, to awaken the better 
paffions, and to elevate them even toa divine 
pitch, and that for devotional purpofes, Marts. 

A'GGRANDIZEMENT. n. f. (aggrendiffe- 

rent, Fr.) The fate of being aggran- 
AAEL. the act of aggrandi: zing. 

A'GGRANDIZER. n. j. [from aggrandize. ] 
The perfon that aggrandizes or makes 
great another. 

Teme MOG: [ageratare, Ital.) 
To pleafe 5 to treat with civilities. Not 
In ufe, 

Aadinthe midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies frre, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

The which them did in modeft wife amate, 

And cach one fought his lady tu eggrate. F. Queen, 
ToN'GGRAVATE. v.a. [aggravo, Lat. ] 
t. To make heavy: ufed on'y in a meta 

phorical fenfe; as, to aggravate an ac- 

«ufation, or a punihment. . 


v. a. [agelo- 
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A grove hard by fprung up with this their 
change, 
His will who reigns above! to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fruit like that 
Whick grew in Paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us'd by the tempter. Milton's Parad: Woe 
Ambitious Turnus inthe prefs appears, 
And eggraviating crimes augments their fears. 
Dryae n. 
2. To make any thing worfe, by the addi- 
tion of fome particular circumitance, 
not eflential, 

This offence, in itfelf fo heinous, was yet in 
him aggravated by the motive thercof, which was 
not malice or difcontent, kut an alpiring mind 
to the pap. plj: Bacon's Henry vir. 

AcGrayation. Hefe [from aggravate. ] 
1. Theac of aggravating, ormaking heavy. 
2. The aét of enlarging to enormity. 


A painter added a pair-of whifkers to the facc, 
and by a little aggravation of the features changed 
i it. intu the Saraccn’s liead. cer pes 


3. The extrintical circumltances or. acci- 


dents, which increafe the agit: of a 


crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 

He, tothe tins which he commits, hath the 
aggravation tuperadded of committing them 
avainft knowledge, ageinft confcience, againtt 
fight of the contrary law. Hammend, 

If it be weigh’d 
By itfelf, with aggravarions not furcharg'd, 
pOr elfe with juf allowance counterpois’d, 
I may, if potible, thy pardon find 
The caher towards me,or thy hatred lefs. Miton. 


A'GGREGATE. adj. [eaygregatus, Lat. J 
Tramed by the collection of any parti- 
cular parts into one mafs, body, or 


fyftem. 


ia folid reafon of one man, with unpreju- 
dicate apprchenfions, begets as firm a belicf as 
the authority or aggregate teitimony of many 
hundreds. brown’ s Vulgar J Sry crag: 

They had, for a long time together, produced 
many other incpt combinations, or aggregate 
forms of particular things, and nonfenfical fyf- 
tems of the whole. Kay on the Creation, 


AGGREGATE. ns J. [from] the" verb. ] 
The complex or collective refult of the 
conjunction or acervation of many par- 


ticulars. 

The vcafon of the far greatef part of mankind, 
is but an aggregate of miftaken phantafnis, and, 
in things not fenfible, a conftant delufion. 

Glanviile’s Scepfis Scientifica, 

A great number of living and thinking ae 
ticles could not poflibly, by their mutual contact, 
and prefing, and ftriking, compote onc greater 
individual animal, with one mind and under- 
ftanding, and a vital contenfiun of the wiole 
body; any more than a {warm of bees, orga 
crowd of men and women, cin be conceived to 
make up onc particular living creatuie, com- 
pounded and conftituted of the uggregate of 
them all. ve? 

To A'GGREGATE. v.a. [aggrego, Lat. ] 
‘To colle& together; to accumulate; to 
heap many par ENRE i aated 
The aggregus fed foil 


Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, fmote. Milt. Par. Lof. 


AGGREGATION. n. /. [from aggregate. | 
1. CalleGion, or itate of being colle¢iea. 
Their individual impertcétivns being great, 
they are_morcover enlarged by their egg: codon ; 
and being erroncous in gheir fingle numbers, onec 
huddled together, theyrwill be errour ittelf, 
Brenn’ s Vulgar Errours, 
2. The colle@ion, or a&t of collecting many 
particulars into one whole. 
The water refident in the aby(s is, tall party 
of it, Morcd witha confiderable quantity cf heat, 
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and more efpccially in thofe where thefe extra- 
ordinary aggregations of this fire happened. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

3. The whole compofed by the coacerva- 

tion of many particulars; an aggregate. 

To AGGRE'SS. v.n. Laggredior, agre/- 

fim, Lat.) To commit the firft act of 


violence; to begin the quarrel. 
The glorious pair advance 
With mingled anger, and collected might, 

To turn the war, and tell aggrefing France, 

How Biitain’s fons and Britain's fricnds car 
fight. Prior. 
AGGRE'SSION. n. f. [aggrefio, Lat.] The 
ürlt act of injury ; commencement of 

a quarrel by fome aét of iniquity. 

There is no refifling of a common cnemy, 
without an union fora mutual defence; and there 
may be alfo, on the other hand, a confpiracy ot 
common enmity and aggre¢fien. L’ Efir ange. 


“AGGre’ssor. a. f. [from aggre/s.] The 


perfon that firit commences hoftility ; 
the affaulter or invader, oppofed to the 
defendaut. 
Fly in nature’s face ? 
But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 
Then nature’s the aggreffor : let her luok to't. 
Dryden, 

Ttisa verxunlucky circumftance, tobe obliged 
to retaliate the injuries of fuch authors, whofe 
works are fu foon forgotten, that we are in 
danger already of appearing the tuft aggreffors. 

Pope and Swift. 
AGGRVEVANCE. 2. /. [See GRIEVANCE. J 
Injury; hardfhip infli¢ted ; wrong ens 
dured. l 
To AGGRI'EVE. v, a [from gravis, Lat. 
ae To grieve. | 

To give forrow; to caufe grief; 
vex.. Jt is not improbable, that 4 
grieve was originally neuter, and ag- 
grieve the a&tive. 

But while therein T took my chicf delight, 

J (aw alas! the gaping earth devour 
The fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight; 
Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. 
Spenjer. 
2. To impofe fome hardfhips upon ; to 
harafs; tohurt inone’s right. “This is. 
a kind of juridical fenfe; and whenever 
it is uled now, it feems to bear fome 
allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbifhop of York, much aggrieved 
with fome practices of the pope’s colleéturs, 
took all patiently. Camden. 

Lhe landed man finds himfelf aggrieved by the 
faliing of his rents, and the flreightening of his 
fortune, whiltt the monicd man keeps up his 
gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich 
Ly trade. Locke. 

Ot injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs recciv’d, 
Chloe conylains, and wondroufly ’s ageziev’d, 

Granville, 

To Accrou’p. v. a. [aggropare, Ital.] 

To bring together into one figure ; 5 to 
crowd together: a term of painting. 

Bodics of divers natures, which ase egemeneS 
(or combined) together, arc agreeable and p'ea- 
fant to the fight. Dryden. 

Acua'st. adj. [either the participle of 
ugaze (fee Acaze) and then to be writ- 
ten agazcd, or agaf; or from a and 
Ay, a chott, which the prefent or- 
thegraphy fke? perhaps they were 
originally aifferent words.) Struck with 
horrour, as at the fight OF a fpeetre ; 
Rupiticd with terroug. Itis generally 


applicd to the c3 -ternal appearance. 


AGI 

Rhe fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ttrings braft, 
With dreary drooping cyne look'd up like one 

aghuf?. Sponge’. 

The aged carth agha/, 

With terrour of that blast, 
Shall fromthe furfac: to the centre Make. Miten, 

A  alghaff he wak’'d, and, farting from his bed, 
Cold {weatin clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. 
à Dryden's Æ neid, 

{laugh to think how your unfhaken Cato. 
Pll luok artaj, while unforefecn deftrucion 
Pours in upen him thus from every fide. Adtifon. 

Bare ca. (agiic, Vr. agilis, Lat.) 
Nimble; ready ; having the quality of 
being fpeedily put in motion; active. 

Wath that he gave his able horle the head, 
And bending forward ftruct: his agii: heels 
Aguet the panting fides ut his poor jade, 

Up to the rowel head. Shakfpeare. 

The immediats and agile fubfervience of the 
fpirits to the empire: of the mind or foul. Hule. 

To guide its aG@iiuns with informing cait, 

In peace to julge, to conguer tn the war, 

Render it egi/s, witty, valiant, fagey 
As fits the various courfe of human age. Prior. 

A’Giveness. n. f. [from agile]. The 
quality of being agile; nimblenefs ; 
readinefs for motion; quicknefs; ac- 
tivity ; agility. 

AGILITY. n. f. [agélitas, Lat. from agilis, 
agile.) Nimblenefs; readinefs to move ; 
quicknefs ; adtivity. 

A limb over-ftrained hy lifting a weight above 
its power, may never recover its former agility 
and vigour. Watts. 

AGËLLOCHUM. n. f. Aloes-wood. A 
tree in the Eat Indies, brought to us 
in [mall bits, of a very fragrant fcent. 
Jt is hot,, drying, and accounted a 
Rrengthener of the nerves in general. ‘The 
beft is of a blackifh purple volour, and 
fo light as to fwim upon water. Quincy. 

G10, n.f. [An Italian word, ficnifvir 
eafe or convenicncy.} A mercantile 
term uled chiefly in Holland and Venice, 
for the difference between the value of 
bank notes, and the current money. 

Chambers, 

To AGUST. v. a. [from gife, Fr. a bed 
or refling-place, or from gifler, i. e. 
frabulari.}. To take in and feed the 
eattle of ftrangers in the king’s forett, 
and to gather the money. The officers 

that do this, are callediagsfors, in En- 
glih, guef or gift takersa | Vheucfunction 
is termed 2guJment, as agiiment upon the 
fea-banks. This word agi/? is aifo ufed 
for the taking in of other'men’s cattle 
into any man’s ground; at a certain rate 
per week, Blount. 

AGistment. nf. [See Acisr.]. dt is, 

' taken by the canon lawvers:in another: 
fenfe than is mentioned tinder’ agi. | 
They feem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or.mean rate, at which 
{fome right or due may- be reckoned : 
Perhaps it is corrtipted from addouci/e- 
ment, or adjuflmcnt. 


Aci'stor.n./f. [from agif.] An officer! 
of the king’s foreft.. SeeAgisz, 

A'GITABLE. edj. [from agitate ; agitalilis, 
Lat.] That may be agitated, or put in 
motion ; perhaps, that may be ditputed. 
Sce AGITATE, and Asitarion. 


To WGITATE, v.a. Lagito, Lat.] 


AGN 

1. To putin motion; to fhake; to move! 
nimbly; as, the furface of the waters is 
agitated by the wind; the veffel was 
broken by agitating the liquor. 

2. To be the caule of motion ; to adtuate; 
to move. 

_ Where dwells this fov’reign arbitrary foul, 
Which does the human animal controul, 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole ? 

Blackmore. 

3. To affet with perturbation; as, the 
mind of man is agitated by various paf- 
fions. 

4. ‘Lottir; to bandy from one to another; 
to difcufs ; to controvert; as, to agitate 
a queftion. 

Though this controverfy be revived, and hot- 
ly agitated aniong the moderns; yet 1 doubt 
whether it be not, in a great part, a nominal 
difpute. Beyle on Colours. 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by 
laborious thought. 

Formalttics of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ftudied and claborate, than when 
politicians mot agitate def{perate defigns. 

King Charles. 

Acita’tion, n. f. [from agitate; agitatio, 
Latin. | 

1. The act of moving or fhaking any thing. 

Putrefa@tion atketh reft; for the fubtic motion 
which putrefaction requireth, is dilturcbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 

2. The Ilate of being moved or agitated ; 
ag, the waters, after a ftorm, are fome 
time ina violent agitation. 

3. Difcuffion ; controverlial examination. 

A kind of a fchoo! queftion is ftarted in this 
fable, upon reafon and inftinét; this deliberative 
proceeding of the crow, was rather a logical 
agitation of the matter. L` Efivange’s Fables, 

4. Violent motion of the mind ; pertur- 
bation; diturbance of the thoughts. 

A grcat perturbation in naturc! to reccive at 
once ihe bencht of flecp, and do the effects of 
watching. In this lumbry agitation, befides 
her walking and, other actual performances, what 
have you heard her fay ? Shakfp. Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer hear the agitations 
of fo many pafhons as thronged upon her. Jarier. 


5. Deliberation; contrivance; the ftate of 


being confulted upon. 

The projcét now in agitatisn for repealing of 
the telt a, and yet leaving the name of an cf- 
tablifamene to the prefeat national church, is in- 
confiftent. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

AGITA'TOR: h. f. [from avitate.] He that 
agitates any thing; he who manages 
affairs: ta which fenfe feerns to be ned 
the agitators of the army. 

A'GLET. n. fi [fome derive it from dyr, 
fplendour; but it is apparently to be 
deduced from aigulette, Fr. a tag to a 
point,and that from aigu, iharp. ] 

i. tag afa point curved into fome re- 


a Mali. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 
200]. and his gown addrefled with ag/cts, cf- 
teemed worth 251. 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him 
to a puppet, or an ag/et baby, or an old trot, and 
ne’er a tooth in her head. Shakfpeare. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chives 
of flowers, as in tulips. 


Di. 


longing to a troop. 


prefeftation of an animal, generally of 


Hay ward.. 


A’cminac. ad. [from agmen, Lat.] Be- 


A'GNalL, adj. (from ange, grieved, and 
nagle, a nail.) A difeafe of the nails ; 


AGO 
a whitlow ; an inflammation round the 
nails. 

AGNA'TION, 2.0 [from agnatus, Lat.] 
Defcent from the fame father, in a dire 
male line, diltinét from cogaation, or 
confanpuinity, which includes defcend- 
ants from females. 

Acni'rion. nef. [from agnitio, Lat.] Ac- 
knowledyment. 

To AcNize. v. a. [from agnofea, Lat.] 
To acknowledge; to own; to avow. 
Obfolete. 

I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
I And in hardnets. Shak fpearc’s OckeMs. 

AGNOMINA’rION. v. f. [agnominatidy- 
Lat.}] Allufion of one word tu another, 
by refemblance of found. 

The Britifh continueth yet in Wales, and fome 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with provin- 
cial Latin, being very fignificative, copious, ant 
pleafantly running upon ag2cmerarions, although 
harth in afpirations. Caaxler. 


AGNUS CASTUS. ma f> [Lat.] The 
name of the tree commonly called the 
Chafle Tree, from au imaginary virtue 
of preferving chaftity. 

OF laurel fome, of woodbine many more, 
And wreathes of agnus caflus others hore. Dryden. 


Aco’. adv. [agan, Sax. pat or gone 5 


whence writers formerly ufed, and ia 
fome provinces the people {till ule, agonz 
for ago.] Paft, as long ago; that is, 
long time has paft fince. Reckoning 
time toward the prefent, we nfe fince ; 
as, it is a year /ince it happened: reckon- 
ing from the prefent, we ufe ago; as, 
it happened a year ago. This is not, 
perhaps, always obferved. 
Tne great fupply 
Are wreck'd three nights ags on Godwin fands. 
Shaxfpcare. 
This both by others and myfelf I know, ' 
For I have ferv’d their fovercign long ago ; 
Ott have been caught within the winding traia. 
" Dryden's Fabler. 
I fhall fet down an account of a difcourfe E 
chanced to have with onc of them fome time ago, 
MAddifon's Freekelaer. 
Aco’c.adv. fof uncertain etymology: the 
French have tht term à gogo, in low 


language, as ids vivent a gogo, they live 


to their with: from this phrafe our 
word may be, perhaps, derived. ] 

1. Ina ftate of defire ; in a flate of warm 
imagination ; heated with the notion of 
fome enjoyment ; longing ; firongiy exe 
cited. 

As for the fenfe and reafon of it, that nas lit- 
tle or noting to do here; only let it found fuil and 
round, and chime right to tlie humour, which is 
at prefent ageg (juit as a big, Jong, rattling name 
is faid to command even adoration from a! Spani- 
ard), and, no doubt, with this powerful, (cufe~ 
lefs engine, the rabble driver thall-be able to carry 
all before him. Souta's Sermons, 

2. It is ufed with the verbs ¢9 že, or to f(t, 
as he is agog, or you may fet him agog. 

The gawdy gofip, when the’s fer agag, 

In jewels dre(t, and, at ench car a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and,in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all the fays or docs is juttuify'd. Dryden. 

This maggot has no fooncr fet hira agegy bat 
he gets hima thip, fretRhts her, builds catites 
in the air, and conceits both the Indies in his 
coffers. L' Fjtrazge, 

3. It has the particles ony or for, before 
the object of defire.. 


AGO 


Êa which the faints are allapay, 

And all this for a Lear and dug. Hu lidvas. 

Gyplics generally itragyle into thefe parts, and 
fut the heads of our fervant-maids fu agog for 
hufhands, that we do not expect to have any bu- 
fiacfs done as it fhould be, wiulit they arein the 
counfiy. Spectator. 

AGO'ING. participial adj. [from a and 
geing.] In action; into action. 

Their frt movement, and impreffed motions, 
demanded the impulfe of an alinighty hand to 
fet them fr agoing. Tatler. 

Aco'ne. adv. [azan, Sax.] Ago; palt 
See Aco. 
Is he fuch a princely one, 
As you fpeak him long agone ? Ben Fonfon. 
A’conisM. 2. fi [aywnopo;} Contention 
fur a prize. Didi. 
AGONIST. n. f. [xyavien:.] A contender 
for prizes. Did. 
Aconistes. n. fi [2yurien.] A prize- 
fighter; one that contends at any public 
folemnity for a prize. Ailton has fo 
ftyled his tragedy, becaufe Sam/on was 
called out to divert the Philiftines with 
feats of ftrength. 
Acont'sticar.ady. [from agonifles.] Re- 
lating to prizefighting. Dif. 
Jo AGONIZE. v. n. [from agonizo, low 
Latin; ayuvitw ; agontfer, Fr.) To feel 
agonies ; to be in exceflive pain. 

Doft thou behold my poor diftraéted heart, 
Tous rent with agonizing love and ragey 
And atk me what it means? Art thou not falfe ? 

Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Or touch, if tremblingly, alive all o’er, 
To {mart and agonizeat cvery pore ? Pope. 
AGONOTHETICK. adj. [ayov and tiny | 
Propoling publick contentions for prizes; 
giving prizes ; prefiding at public games. 
Did. 
A'GONY. n. f [żyw; agon, low Lat. 
agonie, Fr. ] 
1. The pangs of death; properly, the lat 
conteft between life and death. 

Never was thcre more pity in faving any than 
in ending me, becaufe therein my aguny thall 
end. Sidney, 

Thou who fur me did feel fuch pain, 

Whole precious blood the crofs did ftiin, 

Let not thofe agonies be vain. Rofcammon. 
3. Any violent or excellive pain of body 

‘Or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 
Thro’ wounds and itrokes, and ftubborn handele 

in 

That Heth were hetter than fuch agony, 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Q. 

Thee I have nnfs’d, and thought it long, de- 

priv’d 
Thy prefence, agony of love ! till now 
Not felt, nor Mall be twice. Paradife Lof. 
3» Itis particularly ufed in devotions for 
our Redeemer’s conflict in the garden. 

To propofe our defires, which cannot take 
fuch effect as we f(pecify, fhall, notwithitand- 
ng, Otherwife procure us his heavenly grace, 
even as this very prayer of Chritt obtained angcls 
to he fent him as comforters in his agony. Hooker, 

Aco’on. adv. [aand good.] Incarnett; 
not fi@titioufly. Not in ufe. 

At that time I made her weep agoo./, 

For 1 did play a lamentable part. Shak /peare. 
Acou’ty. n. f. An animal of the An- 
tilles, of the bignefs of a rabbit, with 
oright red hair, and a little tail without 
hair. He has but two teeth in each 
jaw, holds his meat in hie fore-paws like 


a {quirrel, and has a very rcmarkable | their witnefs agrecd not together. 


ACR 


cry. When he is angry, his hair Rands 
on end, and he flrikes the earth with 
his hind-feet, and, when chafed, he 
flies to a hollow tree, whence he is 
expelled by {moke. Trevoux. 


To AGRA CEL v. a. [from « and grace.) 
To grant favours to 3 to confer benclits 
upon. Not in ufe. 

She granted, and that knight fo much agrac’d, 
That the him taught celettial difcipline, Fairy Q. 

AGRAMMaTIsT. ne f [a, priv. and 
ygammas] An illiterate man. Le. 

AGRA'RIAN. adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Rela- 
ting to helds or grounds: a word feldom 
ufed but in the Roman hittory, where 
there is mention of the agrarian law. 

To AGRE’ASE. v. a. [from a and greafe. } 
To daub; to vreale; to pollute with 
filth. 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluegith were, 


Engrofs'd with mud, which did them toul agreafe. 
Fairy Queen. 


To AGRE. v. n. [agreer, Fr. from gré, 
liking or good-will; gratia and gratus, 
eat: | 

Ie To be in concord; to jive without 
contention ; not to differ. 


The more you agree together, the lefe hurt can 

your enemies do you. Broome on Epic Poetry. 

2. To grant; to yicld to; toadmit: with 
the particles fo or upon. 

And perfuacded them to agree to all reafonable 

conditions. 2 Maccabees. 

We do not prove the origtn of the earth from 

a chaos; fecing that is agreed on by all that give 

it any origin, Durnet. 


3. To fettle amicably. 


A form of words were quickly agreed on be- 
tween them fora perfect combination. Clarendon. 


4. To fettle terms by ftipulation ; to ac- 


cord: followed by with. 
wigrec with thine adverfary quickly, whilft 
thou art in the way with him; lett at any tame 
the adverfary deliver thce to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thec to the oficer, and thou be cat 
into prifon. Matthew. 
5. To fettle a price between buyer and 
feller. 
Friend, I do thec no wrong: didt not thou 
agree with me for a penny ? Matthew. 
6. To be of the fame mind or opinion. 
He exccedingly provoked or underwent the 
envy, and reproach, and malice, of men of all 
qualities and conditivns, who agreed in nothing 
elfe. Clarendon. 
Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees 
to confefs it. AB utes’ Improvement of the Mind. 


. To concur 3 to co-operate. 
Muft the whole man, amazing thought? return 
To the cold marble and contraéted urn ? 
And never fhall thofe particles agrecy 
That were in hfe this individual he? 


8. To fettle fome point among many: 
with upon before a noun. 
Strifes and troubles would be endlefs, except 


they gave their common confent all to be 
ordered by fome whom they fhould agree upon. 
Hooker, 

If men, fkilled in chymical affairs, thall agree 
to write clearly, and keep men from being ttun- 
ned by dark or empty words, they Will be re- 


Prior. 


duced cither to write nothing, or books that f 2. The quality of pleafing. 


may teach us fomething. Boyle. 


g. To be confiltent ; not to contradict : 


with fo or with. 


For many hare falfe witnefs again him, but 
Mark, 


AGR 


Tacy that Rood by faid again to Peter, turely 
thou art oncof thera: for thou are a Galilean, 
and thy fpeech agreerk thereto, Mack 

Which teftinony Jo the lefs terupie to sticy:, 
becaufe it agrees, very Well with what Las beem 
alhrmed to me, Boyle. 


10. To fuit with ; to be accommodated 
to: with fo or with. 

Thou ferdcit thine own people with aagels 
food, and didit fend thes trom heaven tread 
agrecing to every tafte, Wfdone, 

His principles could not he made to apres wea 
that conflitution and order which God had fettlead 
in the world; and, therefore, muit needs ctafe 
with common fente and expericuce. Lacke. 


11. To caufe no difturbance in the body. 
I have often thougat, that our pretcribing atles 
mitk in fuch {mall quantities, ıs injudicious ; 
tur, undoubtedly, with tuch as it agrees uura, 
it would perforin much greater and quicker et- 
feéts, in greater quantities. <tr iuthnol. 
Jo AGREE, v. a, 


1. To putan end to a variance. 
He taw from tar, or feemcd for to fee, 
Some troublous uproar o contentions tray, 
Whcerceto he drew in hatte it to agre. Fary Q 


2. To make friends ; to reconcile. 
‘The mighty rivals, whofe deflructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 
Are now agreed, Rofca:mmon. 


AGREEABLE. adj. [agreable, Vr. ] 
t. Suitableto; contillent with; conform- 


able to. It has the particle zo or with. 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many 
other animals, as frogs, lizards, and other Ahes. 
Brown's Vulgar Ferrous, 
The delight which men have in popularity, 
fame, fubmiuliion, and {ubjeétion of other men’s 
minds, fcemeth to be a thing, in itfelf, without 
contemplation of confequence, agreeable and 
grateful fo the nature of man. dacon's Nat. Hif. 
What you do, is not at all agreeable either with 
fo goud a chriltran, or fo rcafonable and fo great 
a perfon. Temple. 
That which is agrceab’e to the nature of one 
thi:g, Is many times contrary to the nature of 
another. L’ Eftrange. 
As the practice of all picty aud virtue is 
agreeable to our realon, fo is at likewife the inte- 
reit both of private perfons and of public focic- 
tics. Tilloefon, 
z. In the following paffage the adjective 
is ufed by a familiar corruption for the 
adverb agreeably. 
aAlgrecable hereunto, perhaps it might not be 
amits, to make children, as foon as they are 
capable of it, often to tell a ory. Locke. 


3. Pleafing; that is fuitable to the incli- 
nation, faculties, or temper. Ít is 
ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and 
things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Pleafant and fair, agrecalle and {wect, 
Thefe things tranfport. Sir J. Davies. 
I recolle in my mind the difcourfes which 
have paffed between us, and call to mind a 
thoufand agreeable remarks, which he has made 
on thefe occafions. Speclator, 


AGRE’EABLENESS.2./. [from agrecable. ] 
le Contiflency with; fuitablenefs to: 
with the particle 20. 

Pleafant taftes depend not on the things them- 
felves, but their ugreeablencfs to this or that pare 
ticular palate, wherein there is great variety. 

Locke. 
It is ufed in 
an inferiour fenfe, to mark the produc- 
tion of fatisfaction, calm and lafting, but 


below rapture or admiration. 
There will be occafion for largenefs of mind 
and agreeublene/s of temper. Collier. 


AGR 


It is very much an image of that ‘author’s 
avriting, who has an ugreeablencfs taat charms 
us, without correstnefs ; likea miftiefs, whofe 
faults we tce, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemblance; I:kenefs:  fometimes 


with the particle between. 

This relation is likewife feen in the ag-eeah/e- 
nefs between man and the other parts of the uni- 
ver(e. Grew's Cojmologia Sacra. 

AGREEABLY. adv. [from agreeabl. | 

a. Confilently with ; in a manner fuitable 
to. 

They may look into the aTurs of Judea and 
Jerufalem, agreeably to that Which 1s in the law 
uf the Lord. I Efdras. 

2. Pleatingly. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent 
rules could be produced fu advantageoufly and 
agreeably, Swift. 

Acre‘'en. participial adj. [from agree.] 
Settled by confent. 

When they had got known and ‘agreed names 
to fignify thofe internal optrations of their own 
minds, they were fuliciently furnifhed to make 
known by words all their ideas. Lecke, 

Acre’EINGNESS.n. /. [from agree. ] Con- 
fifttence ; fuitablenefs. 

AGREEMENT. nf. Lagrement, Tr. in law 
Latin agreamentum, which Coke would 
willingly derive from aggregatiomentium, | 

t. Concord. 

What agrecment is there betwecn the hyena and 
the dog? and what peace between the rich and 
thé poor ? Ecclus. 

2. Refemblance of one thing to another. 

The divifion and quavering which pleafe fo 
much in mufick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light, as the moon-lbcams playing upon 
a wave. Bacon, 

Expanfion and duration have this farther 
agreement, that though they arc both confidered 
by us as having patts, yet their parts are not fc- 
paralsle onc from another. Locke. 

3. Compaét ; bargain ; conclufon of con- 
troverfy ; flipulation. 

And your covenant with death fall be difan- 
nulicd, and your agreement with. hell thall not 
Rand; when the overtlowing fcourge fhall pafs 
through, then ye fhall be trodden down by it. 

Ifuiah. 

Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and 
come out to me, and then cat ye every man of 
his own vine, and every one of his fig-tree. 

2 Kings. 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company totalk ot this agreement. Arbuthnot. 

AGRE'sTiCK, or AGRE'STICAL. adj. 
f from agre/lis, Lat.] Having relation to 
the country ; rude; ruftick. MiG. 

fcricora’rion. 2. f. [from agricola, 
Lat.] Culture of the ground. Did. 

A’cricuLtture. n.f. (agricultura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground ; 
tillage; hufbandry, as diflinc& from 
pafturage. 

He ftrietly advifeth not to begin to fow hefore 
the tctting of the flars; which, notwithitanding, 
without injury to agréculture, cannot be obterved 
in England. Brean’ s Fugur Errors. 

That there was tillage Leftowed upon the an- 
tediluvian ground, Motes docs indeed intimate 
in general; what fort of tillage that was, is not 
exoreffed: ] hope to fhew thar their agriculture 
was Nothing near fo laborions and troublefome, 
nor cid it take up fo much time as ours doth, 

MWeodward’s Natural Hiflory, 

The difpofition of Uis fles inclined him to war, 
rather than the move lucrative, but more fecure, 
raethod of life, by agriculture and hufbandry. 

Broowe’s Notes an the Ociy fey. 

A'GRIMONY. a. f. Lagrimome, Lat.) A 

plant. 


Vor. I, 


A If 


The leaves arc rough, hairy, pennated, gnd. 


grow alternately onthe branches ; the fluwer-cup 
canfiits of one leafy which is divided into five 
fegments; the flowers have tive ov ix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpice, which expand 
in form of a rofe; the fruit is oblong, diy, and 
prickly, like the burdock : in each of wiich are 
contamed two kernels. Miller. 

To AGRI'SE. v. n. [azriran, Sax.] To 
look terrible, Quit of ufe. Spenfer. 

Jo Acxri'se.v. a. To terrify. — Speafer. 

Acnro'unn. adv. [from a and ground, | 

t. Stranded; hindered by the ground 
from pafiing further. 

With our great thips, we durft not approach 
the coal, we having been itl of us aground. 

` Sir IT. Raleigh's Effays. 
Say what vou feck, and whither were you 
bound? 
Were you by firefs of weather cat aground ? 
Dryden's Æneid. 

2. It is likewife figuratively ufed, . for 
being hindered in the progre fs of affairs; 
as, the negociators were aground at that 
objection. 

A'GUE. n.f. [aigu, Fr. acute.] Anin- 
ternutting fever, with cold fits fuc- 
ceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in po- 
pular language, more particularly called 
the ague, and the hot the fever, 

Our cattle’s ftrength 
Will laugh a ficge to fcorn. Here let them lic, 
Till famine and the ugue eat them up. Shud/p. 

Though 

He fecls the heats of youth, and colds of age, 
Yet neither tempers nor conedcts the other ; 
As if there were an ague in his nature, 
That ftill inclines to one extreme. Denham. 

A'GUED. adj. [from ague.) Struck with 
an ague; fhivering; chill; cold: a 
word in little ufe. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With fight and agwed fear! Shukfpeare. 

A'GUE-FIT. n. f. [from ague and fit. ] The 
paroxy{m of the ague. 

This ague fit of fear is overblown.  Shakfp. 

A'’GUE-PKOOF. adj. [from ague and proof. ] 
Proof againit agues; able to reñit the 
caufes which produce agues, without 
being affected. | 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chattcr; when the thunder 
would not peace at my bidding ; there I found 
‘em, there I fmelt ’em out. Tney told me I 
was every thing : ’tisa lie; I am not ae prozf. 

Shakjpeare’s King Leur. 

A’/GUE-TREE. x. /- [from ague and tree. | 

A name fometimes given to faflafras. 
Dif. 

To Acut'se. v a. [from a and guife.] 
See Gurse.}] To drefs; to adorn; 
to deck. Not in ufe. 

As her fantaftic wit did moft delighs, 
Sometimes her head the fondly would agui/e 
With gaudy garlands, of trefh Sowers dight 
About her neck, or sings of cufhes plight. 

Fairy Queer, 

A‘cuisi. adj. [from ague. ] Having the 
qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now, 

What means this change on Myra’s brow è 

Her apa love now glows and burns, 

Then chills and thakes, and the cold fit returns, 
Grannille, 

A‘cuisuness. n. / [from aguifh.] The 
quality of refembling an ague. 

An. Luterjedion. Jr 

1. A word noting fometimes idilike and 
cenfure. 


AID 


1i! finful nation, a peuple laden with inie 
quity, a feed of evil-doers, childien tiiat are 
corrupters, they have furfaken the Lord. Ifaiaa. 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 
Let them not fay intheir hearts, AA! fo we 
would have it: let them not fay we have fwal- 
lowed hin np. Pfalrs. 
3. Sometimes, and mof frequently, come 
paflion and complaint. 
In youth alone unhappy mortals live ; 
Burt, a! the mighty blifs is fugitive : 
Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 


And age, and death’s inexorable doom. = Dry id, 
«di mc! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty arc but one : 
At morn both flourith bright and gay, 

Both tade at cveningy pale, and gone. Prior, 


4. When it is followed by zbat, it ex- 
prefles vehement delire. 
In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excel; 
wth! that we lov’d ourlelves hut half fo well. 
Dryden's Furenat, 
Ana’! Ana’! interjedion. A word inti- 
mating triumph and contempt. 
They opened their mouth wide again(t me, 
and {uid aka ! aka! our eye hath feen it. Pfalms. 


Anr’an. adv. [from a and head. } 
I. Further onward than another; 
term. 


And nowthe mighty Centaur feems to leads 

And now the fpeedy Dolphin gets ahead. Dryd. 

2. Headlong; precipitantly : ufed of ani- 
mals, and figuratively of men. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, 
tutors, and governours, that fo many men mif- 
carry. They fuffer them at firit to run atead, 
and, when perverfe inclinations are advanced in- 
to habits, there is no dealing with them. L’Ejir, 


AHEIGHT. adv. [from a and bheight.] 
Aloft ; on high. 


But have I fall’n or no ?— 
—Fromthe dread fummit of this chalky bourne! 
Look up aheight, the thrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard, Shuk/peare’s King Lear. 

AHOUA'T. n. f. A poifonous plant. 

To AID. a. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, 
Lat.] To help; to fupport; to fuc- 
cour. 

Into the Jake he leapt, his lord to aid, 
And of him catching hold, him ftrongly faid 
Irom drowning. Spenfer’s Fuiry neen, 
Neither fhall they give any thing unto them 
that make war upon them, or ad them with 
vićtuals, weapons, money, or fhips. Maecab. 
By the loud trumpet, which our courage utds, 
We learn that found as well as fenfe perluades. 


Rifeommen, 
Arp. n. f- {from the verb. ] 
1. Help ; fupport. 
The memory of ufeful things may reccive 
confiderable aid, if they are thrown into verfe. 
Watts Improvement of the Mind, 
Your patrimonial ftores in peace poflefs ; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confets : 
Your piivate right fhould impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pepè. 


2. The perfon that gives help or fupport 3 
a helper; auxiliary. 

Thou haft faid, itis not good that man fhould 
be alone; let us make unto him an add, like 
unto himictf. Tobit. 

Great uids came into him, partly upon miffives, 
and partly voluntaries from many pairts. Dacer. 
. In law. 

A fubfidy. Ard is alfo particularly ufed, in 
matter of pleading, for a petition mace in court, 
for the calling in of help trom another that hath 
an intereft in the caufe in question ;’ and is like- 
wile both to give ttrength to the party that prays 
in aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice ac- 
cruing towards his own right except ir be pre- 
vented: as, when a tcuant for term ot life, cour- 


H 


a fea 


AL 
tefy, Sc, being impleaded touching his eftate, 
he may pray in aid of him in the reverfion; that 
is, entreat the court, that he may be called in by 
writ, to allege what he thinks good for the 
maintenance both of his sight and his own. 
Coteeil. 

Arpancs. n. f. [from aid.] Help; fup- 

ort: a word little ufed. 

Oft have I {cen a timely parted ghof, 

Of athy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 

Bring all defcended to the Jab’ring heart, 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Aturacts the fame for aidance 'gaintt the enemy. 
Shas/peare’s Henry vt. 

Ar'pant. adı. [atdant, Fr.] Helping; 
helpful. Not in ufe. 

All you unpublith’d virtues of the carth, 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant aud remediate 
In the good man’s diftrefy. Shukfpeare. 

Arper. n. f. [fromaid.} He that brings 
gid or help; a helper; an ally. 

All along as be went, were punifhed the ad- 
herents and «ders of the late rebels. Bacon 

Arpvess. adj. [from aid, and /e/s, an in- 
feparable particle.] Helplefs; untfup- 
ported ; undefended. 

Alone he enter’d 
Tte mortal gate o° th’ city, which he painted 
With thunlets dettiny : ailes came off, 
And, with a fudden re-cnforcement, ttruck 
Corioli like a planet. Stak/peare, 

Fle had met 

Already, ere my beft fpeed could prevent, 
The aides) maocent lady, his with’d prey. Afi/ten, 

A'IGULET. zij. [atgukt, Fr.) A point 
with tags; points of gold at the end of 
fringes. 

It all above befprinkled was throughout 
With golden signets that ghiter'd bright, 

Like twinkhng ttars, and all the tkirt about 
Was henim’d with golden fringes. Fairy Queen. 

To AIL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be trouble- 
fome. } 

r. To pain ; to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of 
heaven, and faid unto her, what aixeta thee Ha- 
gar? fcar not: for God hathheard the voic> of the 
lad wacre he ts. Gene/rs, 

2. It is ufedina fenfe lefs. determinate, for 
to afe@ in auy manner ; as, fomcthing ails 
me that I cannot fit fill; what ails the 
man that he laughs aithout reafon ? 

Love {miled and thus faid, Want joined to 
@chre is unhappy; but if he nought do defire, 
what can Heraclitus ail ? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought, 
Command the emprefs hither to be brought, 

I, in her death, fralt fome diverhon fnd, 
Aad rid my thoughts at once of woman-kiod, 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 

2. To feel pain 5. to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
mever ufed hut with fome indefinite 
term, or the word nothing; as, What 
ails him? What does he atl? He ails 
fomething ; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him; nothing ails him. Thus we never 
fay, a fever urls him, or he ails a fever, 
or use definite terms.with this verb. 

Arr. n. S. {from the yerb.] A difeafe. 

Or heal, O Nuarfes, thy obfcener as?, Pope. 

A'rninc. participial adj. {from To ail. | 
Sickly 5. full of complaints. 

Arement. ne f. [from ail.) Pain ;_ dif- 
cale. 

Bittle ashncaty cfr attend the fair, 
Not decent for ahufband’s cyeotcarn Granville, 

Jam never ill, bat Pthink of your ailments, 
and repine that tey mutually hinder our heing 
uper. j Swifts Letters, 

5 


“AIR 


To AIM. v.n. [It is derived by Skinner 


from e/mer, to point at ; a word which 
I have not found. } 
1. To endeavour to flrike with a miffive 
weapon; to direct toward: with the 
article at. 
Aim’ fl thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid, 
The lait of games? Pope’s Odyfjey. 


2. To point the view, or direćt the {teps 


toward any thing ; to tend toward ; 
to endeavour to reach or obtain: with 


to formerly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is blifs ; fo here the end 
To which all men do ain, rich to be made, 
Such grace now tote happy is bcfore thee laid. 

Fairy Queen. 

Another kind there is, which although we de- 
fue for itfelf, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, neverthelefs they are not the lift mark 
whereat we aim, but have their further end 
whercunto they are referred. Hocker. 

Swoln with applaufe, and aiming ftillat more, 
He now provokes the lea-gods from the fhorc. 

Dryden's fenetd, 

Religion tends to the eafe and pleafurc, the 
peace and manquillity of our minds, which all 
the wifdom of the world did always aim at, as 
the utmoft felicity of this life. Litlotfon. 


3. To guefs. 
To Aim.. a. 


To dire&t the mile wea- 


pon ; more particularly taken for the 
act of pointing the weapon by the eye 
before its difmiffion from the hands 
And proud Ideus, Priam’s chariotecr, 
Who fhakes his empty reins, and-a/ns hts airy 
fpear. Dryden. 


Aim. n. /. [from the verb. ] 


te The direGlion of a miffile weapon, 


Afcanius, young ind eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his afm, 
But the die fend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which piere’d his bowels through bis panting 
fides. Dryden's Bncid. 


2. The point to which the thing thrown 


is directed. 
That arrows ficd not fwifter toward their aim, 
Than did our foldiers, aiming at their tafety, 


Fly from the field. Shukjpeare. 


3. In a figurative fenfe, a purpote; a 


{cheme; an intention ; a debgn. 
He trutted to have equall’a the Mott High, 
If he oppus’d: and, with ainbitivus wm, 
Aguintt the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais’d impious war. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
But {ce how oft ambitious «ins are crott, 
And chicfs contend til} ali the prize is Juft. Pope. 


4. The object of a defign ; the thing after 


which any one endeavours. 

The fafett way is to fuppofe, that the epiltle 
has but onc aim, till, by a frequent perufal of it, 
you are furced to fee there are diftinét indepen- 


dent parts. Jockes Effay on St. Paul's Epiiles. 


5. Conje&ture 3 guefs. 


It is impofible, by aim, to tell it; and, for 
experience and knowledge thereof, I’do not 
think that there was ever any of the particulars 
thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is a hiftory in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

Tne which obferv’d, a man may prophefy, 
With a near uim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not cometo life, which in thes feeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreafured. Sdak/p. 


AIR. aay" fae, Er. taer; at. | 


1. ‘he clement encompaffing the terra- 


queous globe. 

If I were to tet] what I mean by the word ai’, 
T may fay, it is that fine matter which we breathe 
in and breathe out continually ; or at is that thin 
fluid bedy, in which the birds My, a little above 
the casth; or jt is that auysfible matter, which 


o. Intelligence; information. 


PORIA 


fiils ali places near the ceath, or which imme- 
diately cncumpaffes the globe of «uth and water. 
Watts’ Logick, 


. The fate of the air; or the air conb- 


dered with regard to health. 

Tiere be many good and healthful a/rs, that 
do appear Ly habitation and other proofs, that 
differ notin fmiell from other airs. Bacon, 


3. Air in motion ; a fmall gentle wind. 


Froth gaies, and gentle asrs, 
Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rote, flung oduurs from the tpicy thiub 
Ditporting ! ditton's Paradife Loft. 
but fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 
Dwcils here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 
Dryden. 
Lat vernal nirs through trembling oficrs play, 
And Albion’s clitts relound the.rural lay. Lope. 


4. Scent; vapour. 


Stinks which the noftrils ftraight abhor. are 
not the moit pernicious, but fuch wrs as have 
fume fimalitude with man’s body ; and fo inti- 
nuate.themilelyes, and betray the tpiits. Bacone 


5- Blaft ;. peftilential vapour. 


All the flor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! ttrike her. young bones,. 
You taking ais, with lamenefs! Shakfpeare. 


6. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is.as 


light as air.. 

O momentary grace of morta} men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds bis hope in aër of your fair looks, 
Lives hike a drunken fiilor on a malt, 
Ready. with ev'ry nud to tumble down. Stak/p. 


7. The open weather ; air unconfined. 


The garden was inclos’d within the fquire, 
Wiere voung Emilia touk the morning ar. Dryd. 


8. Vert; utterance; emiffion iuto the air. 


I would have atk’d you, it 1 duidt for thame, 
If (tall you lov’d? you gave at a'r before me. 
But ah! why were we.not both of a tex? 

Fur then we might Lave low’d without a crime. 


Dryden. 


g. Publication ; cxpofure to the publick 


. o : 
view and knowledge. 

lam forry to hud it has taken air, that L 
have fome hand in thete papers. Pepe's Letters. 
This ts 
not now in ule. 

Tt grew from the airs which the princes and 
flates abroad received froin their ambailadors and 
agents here Bacon's Henry vti. 


ris Muhek, whether light or ferious p- 


found ; air modulated. 
This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 
A}layving both their fury-and my paffion 
With its fweet arr. Shakfpeare's Tempaf. 
Call uvfome maufick : [have heard foft airs 
Can charm our fentes, and expel our cares. 
Denhan:'s Sephy. 
The fame airs which fume entertain with mof 
delightful tranfports, to others are importune. 
Glanviile’s Scepfis Sciertifea. 
Since we have fuch a treafury of words fo prce 
per tor the airs of mufick, I wonder that_ per- 
fons fhould give fo iittle attention. SpsGator, 
Borne on the fwelling notes, our fouls afpire, 
With fulemn urs improve the facred tire ; 


And angels lean from heav’n to hear! Pope. 
— Whien the foul is funk with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning airs! Pope. 


2. Poetry; a fong. 


The repeared uir 
Of fad Eleétra’s puct had the pow’r 
To fave th’ Athcnian walts from ruin bare. 
Paraddife Regained, 


13. The mien, or manner, of the perfon ; 


the look. 
Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air, 
Of gctturc, or lcalt action, over-aw'd 
His malice. Paradife Loft, 
For the air of youth 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood thalliciga 


AAR 


A melancholy damp of cold and div, 
To weigh thy fpirits down; and lait confume 
The balm of life. Parads/s Lof. 
But having the life before us, befides the ex- 
Perience of all they knew, it is nu wonder to hit 
fome a/rs and features, which they have mitted, 
Dryden on Dramatick Pastry. 
Tiere is fomething wonderfully divine in the 
airs of this picture. atddifon on dialy, 
Yet thould the Graces all thy figures placc, 
And breathe anair civ ye on ev'ry face. Pupe. 


14. An altected or laboured manner or 
gefture, asa lofty air, a gay air. 

Whom Ancus toMows witha fawning air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden. 
There are of thete iortor beauties, which latt 
but for a moment; as, the different ars of an 
aifembly, upon the fight of an uncxpeAed and 
uncommon objed, fome particularity of a vio- 
lene paion, (ume gracetul aétiun, a fmile, a 
t glance of an cye, a didainful look, a look of 
gravity, and a thoufand other fuch like things. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 
Their whole lives were empluyed in intrigues 
of itate, and they naturally give themfelves wrs 
of kings and princes, of which the miniters of 

other nations are ‘only the rcprefentatives. 
-Addifon’s Remarks on Itah, 

To cur] their waving hairs, 

Amf their biuthes, and infpire their ars. Pope. 
He aifumes and atte&s an entire fet of very 
differciat airs; he conceives himiclf a being of a 
fuperiour nature. Swift. 


15. Appearance. 
As it was communicated with the air of a fe- 
cret, it foun found its way into the world. Pepe. 


16. [In horfemanfhip.] dirs denote the 
artificial or practifed motions ef 2 ma- 
naged horfe. Chambers. 


To Asr.: v. a. [from the noun air. | 


1. To expofe to the air; to open to the 
air. 

The others make it a matter of {mall com- 
mendation an itielf, if they, who wear it, do 
nothing elfe but arr the robes, which their place 
requireth. Heoker, 
l Fleas breed! principally of Rraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little miuilture, or the chamber 
and bed-ftraw kept clefe, and not aired. Bacon, 

We have had, in our time, experience twice 
or thrice, when hoth the judges that fat upon 
the jail, and nurzbers of thofe that attended the 
bufinefs, or were prefent, fickencd upon it, and 
died. Theectore tt were good wifdom, that, in 
{uch cafes, the janowere esred before they werc 
brought forth. Bacon's Narural Hiflory. 

As the ants were airing their provifions one 
winter, up comes a hungry grafshoppcr to them 
and begs a charity, L’Fjhange’s Fables. 

Or wicker-bakets weave, or air the corn 

Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To gratify, by enjoying the open air: 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Nay, ftay a htele 
Were you butricing forth to air yourfelf, 

Such parting were tuo petty. Shakfpcare, 

Tatcended the. highett hills of Bagdat, in vr- 
der to pafs the reft of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here asring myfelf on the toys 
of the mountains, I fell into a profound eyntem- 
plation on the vanity of buman life.  SpecPater, 


3. To air liquors ; to warm them by the 
fire: a term ufed in converfation. 


4. To breed in nefts. In this ferfe, it is 
derived from aerie, a neh. Out of ufe. 
You may add their huly, dangerous, difcour- 
tcous, yea and fumetimes defpiteful ttealing, one 
from another, of the eggs and young one»; who, 
ifthey were allowed to uir naturally and quietly, 
there would be itore fufficient, to kill not only 
the partridges, but even all the good houfewives 
chickens in a country. Carews Surv. of Cornwall. 


| Aursranper. n. f. [from air and blad- 


ALR 


re) 
te Any cuticle or veficle filled with air. 
The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the 
furfaccs of thefe airhbludders, in an infinite num- 
ber uf ramifAcations. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. [he bladder in fifhes, by the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of which, they vary 
the properties of their weight to that of! 
their bulk, and rife or fall. 
Though the atrd!adder in hfhes feems neeefary 


for fwimming, yet tume are fo formed as to 
twom without it. Cudworth, 

Arrsutur. ads [from air and build), 
Built tn the air, without any foltd foun-' 
dation, 

Hicnce the foul’s paradife, the ftatc{man’s 

{chemec, 
The airbuilt cattle, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantick with, the chymift's flame, 
And poet's vitun of eternal fame. Pope. 
ANRDRAWN. adj. [from air and drawn. | 
Drawn or painted in air. Not ufed. 

This is the very painting of your fear, 

Thists the wr-drawn dagger, which, you faid, 
Led you to Duncan. ; Shakfpesre, 

A’ren. n.f [from To aix.[ He that 
expofcs to the air 

A'IRHOLE. n. jJ) [fromarr and hole.] A 
hole to admit the air. 

A'IRINESS. n. f. (from afry. } 

1. Opennefs; expofure to the air. 

2. Lightnefs; gayety ; levity. 

The French have indced taken wartny pains to 
make claffick learning fpeak their language ; if 
they have not fuccceded, it muft be imputed to 
a certain talkativenefs and airinefs repretented in 
their tongue, which will never agree with the 
fedatencfs of the Romans, or the folemnity of 
the Grecks. Felton. 

Arrinc. n. f. [from air.} A fhort jour- 
ney or ramble to enjoy the free air. 

This little fleet ferves only to fetch them wine 
and corn, and to give their ladics an airing inthe 
fummer feafon. Addifon, 

A'trress. adj. [from air.] Wanting com- 
munication with the free air. 

Nor fttuny tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 
Nor air/e/s dungeon, nor ttrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shak. 


A'TRLING. nefa [from air, for gayety. ] 
A young, light, thoughtlefs, gay per- 
fon. 

Some more there be, flight airlings, will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. 


, Ben Fonfon. 
A‘apump. n.f. [from air and pump.) A 


machine by whole means the air is ex- 
haufted out of proper veilels. The prin- 
ciple on which it is built, is the claiticity 
of the air; as that on which the water- 
pump is founded, is on the gravity of 
the air. The invention of this curious 
inftrument is afcribed to Otto de Gue- 
rick, conful of Magdebourg, in 1654. 
But his machine laboured under feveral 
defects; the force neceffary to work it 
was very great, and the progrefs very 
flow; it was to be kept under water, 
and allowed of no change of fubjeéts for 
experiments. Mr. Boyle, with the affilt- 
ance of Dr. Hooke, removed feveral in- 
conveniencies; though, ftill, the work- 
ing was laborious, by reafon of the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere at every exfuc- 
tion. This labour has been fince re- 


moved by Mr. Hawkibee ; who, by add- 


t- AIS 


ing a fecond barrel and piflon, to rife as 
the other fell, and fall as it rofe, made 
the preflure of the atmofphere on the 
defcending one of as much fervice as it 
was of differvice in the afcending one. 
Vream made a further improvement, by 
reducing the alternate motion of the 
hand and winch toa circular one. 
Chamlars. 
The air that, in exhaufted receivers of arr- 
pumypsyis exhaled from minerals and fich, and 
fruits, and liquors, is as truc and genuine as to 
elafticity and deufity, or rarcfaction, as that we 
refpive in; and yet this fa@titious aic is fo far 
from being fit to be breathed in, that it kills ani- 
mals in a moment, even fooner than the absence 
of air, or a vacuum iticlf, Bentley. 


A'IRSHAFT. n. f. [from air and /haft. | 
A paffage for the air into mines and 
fubterraneous places, 

By the finking of an airfiofe, the air hath lie 
berty to circulate, and carry out the {teams both 
of the mimers breath and the damps, which 
would otherwife ttagnate there. Ray. 

Wiry. adi. (from air; aéreus, Lat.) 

1. Compofed of air. 

The ħrit is the tranfmiffion, ar emiffon, of 
the thinner and more afry parts of bodics; as, 
in odours and infeétions: ard this is, of all 
the rett, the moft corporeal. Bacon, 

2. Relating tothe air; belonging to the 
alr. 

There are fifhes that have wings, tliat are no 
{trangers to the a/ry region, Boyle, 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers here forfake the fields below, 
And, wond’ring at their height, through airy 

channels flow. Addifon, 

4. Open to the free air. 

Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire 
Thro’ the wide compats of the u/ry coat. Spenfer. 


5- Lightasair; thin; unfubflantial; withe 
out folidity. 
I hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, 
thar itis but a fhadow’s thadow. Shakfpeare. 
Still may the dog the wandr’ing troops cone 
ftrain 

Of airy ghotts, snd vex the guilty train. Dryden. 
6. Wanting reality; having no fteady foun- 
dation in truth or nature; vain; trifling. 

Nor think with wind 
Of atry threats to awe, whom yct with deeds 
Thou can'it not. Milton's Par. Loft, 

Nor (to avoid fuch meannefs) foaring high, 
With empty found, and arry notions fly. «fe. 

I have found a complaint concerning the fcar- 
city of money, which occafioned many airy pro- 
pofitions for the remedy of it. Temple's Mife. 
7. Fluttering; loofe; as if to catch the 
air; full of levity. 

The painters draw their nymphs in thin and 
airy Habits; but the weight of gold and of eme 
broiderics is referved for queens and goddefics. 

Dryden, 

By this mame of ladics, he means all young 
perfons, flender, finely fhaped, airy, and deli- 
cate: fuch as are nymphs and Nalads.  Dryd. 
8. Gay; fprigbtly; full of mirth; viva- 

cious ; lively ; fpirited; light of heart. 

He that is merry and airy at fhore when je 
fecs a fad tempelt on the fea, or dances wher 

God thunders from heaven, regards not wher 

God tpeaks to all the world. Taylor, 
Aisir.n.f [Thus the word is written by 

Addifon, but perhaps improperly ; fince 

it feems deducible only from, either atle, 

a wing, or allée, a path, and is therefore 

to be written aik.] The walks in a 

church, or wings of a quire. 
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The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as 
one would expect from its endowments. The 
church is one huge nef, with a double uifle to 
we; and, at each end, is a large quire. didi /on. 


Ait, or EyGrrt. n.f. [fuppofed, by Skin- 
ner, to be corrupted from s/&?.] A {mall 
ifland in a river. 


A'FUTAGE. n. f. [ajutage, Fr.] An ad- 
ditional pipe to waterworks. Did. 


To AKE. v. n. [from ay®, and therefore 
more grammatically written ache. ] 

1, To feel a lafling pain, generally of the 
internal parts; diltinguifhed trom {mart, 
which is commonly ufed of uneatinefs in 
the external parts; but this is no accu- 
rate account. 

To tuc, and be deny’d, fuch common grace, 
My wounds ue at you! Shakfpeare. 
Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a fenfe 
Or pain. Shak{peare, 
Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, 
the very moment, with that fick {tomach and 
aking head, which in fume men, are fure to fol- 
low, l think no body would ever let wine touch 
his lips. Locke. 
His limbs muft ake, with daily toils oppreft, 
Ere long-with'd night brings neceflary ret. Prior. 

2. It is frequently applied, in an improper 
fenfe, to the heart; as, the heart akes ; 
to imply grief or fear. Shak/peare has 
ufed it, till more licentioufly, of the 
foul. 

My foul ates 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither fupreme, how foon confuhon 
May enter. Shatfpeare’s Coriolanus, 
Herc thame difluades him,therc his fear prevails, 
And cach, by turns, his aking heart affails. Addi/. 

Aktn. adj. [from aand hin. | 

1. Related to; allied by blood: ufed of 
perfons. 

I do not envy thee, Pamela; only I wih, 
that, heing thy fifter in maturcy I were not fo 
far off agin in fortunc. Sidney, 


2. Alied to by nature; partaking of the 
fame properties: ufed of things. 
The cankercd paffion of envy is nothing afin 
tothe filly envy of the afs.  L’E/irange’s Fables. 
Some limbs again in bulk or ftature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature, 
In concert act, like modern fricnds, 
Becaufe one ferves tne other’s ends. Prior, 
He fcparates it from queftions with which it 
may have heen complicated, and diltinguithcs it 
from qucitions which may be akin toit. Watts. 
Au, Attire, ADLE, doall feem to be cor- 
ruptions of the Saxon æpþel, noble, famous; 
as alfo, Alling and Adling, are corrup- 
tions of epeling, noble, fplendid, famous. 
Al, Ald, being initials, are derived 
from the Saxon eald, ancient; and fo, 
oftentimes, the initial a//, being melted 
by the Normans from the Saxon eal. 
Gibfon’s Camden. 
A’LABASTER. n.f. [2rcOxrew. ] A kind 
of {oft marble, eatier to cut, and lefs 
Curable, than the other kinds; fome is 
white, which is moft common ; fome of 
the colour of hora, and tran{parent ; 
foinc yeliow, like honey, marked with 
veins. The ancients ufed it to make 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. 


Yer IIl not fed her blood, 
Nor fear that whiter Kin of her’s than fnow, 
And imooth as monumental alabsfer,  Shukfp. 


ALABASTER. selj. Made of alabafter. 


ALA 


T cannot forbear mentioning part of an a/abafter 
column, found in the ruins of Livia’s portico. 
It ty of the colour of firc, and may be fcen over 
the high altar of St. Maria in Campitello; for 
they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in 
the thape of a crofs, in a hole of the wall; fo 
that the light pafling through it, makes it look, 
to thofe in the church, like a huge tranfparent 
crofs of amber Alddifonion Italy. 

ALA‘CK. interjeg. [This word feems only 
the corruption of alas.) Alas; an ex- 
preffion of forrow. 

lack! when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, 'and we would 

not. Shakfpeare's Meufure for Meafure. 
At thundcr now no mwe I ttait, 

Than at the rumbling of a cart: 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack / 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Swift. 


ALA'CKADAY, interjeTion. (This, like 
the former, is for alas the day.) A word 
noting forrow and melancholy. 


Ata’crrousty. adv. [from alacrious, 
{uppofed to be formed from alacris; but 
of alacrtous I have found no example. ] 
Cheerfully ; without dcjeétion, 

Epaminondas alacrionfly expired, in confidence 
that he lcft behind him a perpetual memory of 
the victories he had atehieved for his country. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Ava'crity. n. f. [alacritas, Lat.] Cheer- 
fulnefs, exprefled by fome outward 
token; {prightlinefs ; gayety ; _ liveli- 
nefs; cheerful willingnets. 

Thefe orders were, on all fides, yielded unto 
with no lels afacrity ur mind, than cities, unable 
to hold out any longer, are wont to thew when 
they take conditions, fuch as it liketh him to 
offer them, which hath them in the narrow 
{traits uf advantage. Hooker. 

Give mea howl of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of fpirity 
Nor cheer of mind, that I} was wont to have. 
Shak/peure, 

He, glad that now his fea thould find a thorc, 
With freih alacrity, and force renew'd, 

Spiings upward. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or fvoner underttood the fign to tiy ; 

With fyen alacrity they bore away, 

As if, tu praite them, all the {tates tood by. 
Dryden. 


ALAMIRE. n. f. The lowett note but 


one in Guido Arctine’s fcale of mufick. 

ALAMO'DE. adv. [à la moda Fr.) Ac- 
cording to the faihion: a low word. 
It is uled likewife by fhopkeepers for 
a kind of thin filken manufacture. 

ALra'nD. adv. [froma for at, and Jand. } 
At land; landed; on the dry ground. 

He only, with the prince his coufin, were cal 
aland, far off from the place whither their dc- 
fires would have guided tnem. Sidney. 

Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry moud, 
Dath'd on the fhailows of the moving (and. 
And, in mid occan, lett them mooi’d a'und, 

Dryden, 

ACARA p iron the strech, a 
Larme, to arms; as, crier @ Durme, to 
call to arms. ] 

1. A cry by which men are fummoncd 
to their arms; as, at the approach of 
an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered to- 
gether, you thall blow, but you fhall nat found 
an alarin. Numbers. 

God himfelf is with us for our captain, and 
his prictts with founding trumpcts, to ery alarms 
againit you. Chronicles. 


ALA 


The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
With thrill nutes of anger, 
And mortal @/uroms. Dry dens 
Taught by this ftroke, renounce the wars 
alarms, 
And Icarn to tremble at the name of arms. Pope, 
2. Acry, or notice, of any danger ap- 
proaching ; as,an alarm ot fire. 
3. Any tumult or difturbance. 
Crowds of rivals, for thy mother’s charms, 
Thy palace All with infults and a/arms, Pope. 
To ALa’'R™. v. a. [from alarm, the noun. ] 
1. To call to arms. 
2. To difturb ; as, with the approach of 
an enemy. 
The wafp the hive a/arms 
With loudcr hums, and with unequal arms. 
Addijon, 
3. To furprife with the apprehenfion of 
any danger. 
When rape mifguides me, or when fear alarme - 


Woaen pain difireifes, or when plealure charms. 
Tickel?, 


4. To diflurb in general. 


His fon, Cupavo, bruth’d the briny flood ; 
Upon his ttern a brawny Centaur tivod, 
Who heav’d a rock, and threat’ning {ll to throw, 
With lifted hands, a/aim’d the feas below. Dry. 

ALA'RMBELL. n./. [from alarm and bell. | 
The bell that is rung at the approach 
of an enemy. 

Th’ alarmbel/ rings from our Alhambra walls, 
And, from the Arects, found drums and atakalles, 
Dryden. 

ALA'RMING. particib. adj. [from alarm. ] 
Terrifying; awakening; furprifing ; 
as, an alarming meflage; an. alarming 

ain. 

ALa'RMPOST. a. /. [from alarm and pofl. ] 
The poit or place appointed to each 
body of men to appear at, when an 
alarm fhall happen. 


ALA'RUM. n. f. [corrupted, as it feems, 
from alarm. Ste ALARM. ] 
Now are our bruws bound’ with victorious 
wreaths, 
Qur bruifed arms hung up for monuments, 
Our ficrn alarums chang’d to merry mectings. 
Shakfpeure. 
That Almatro might better hear, 
She fets a drum at either car; 
And loud or gentle, har or fweet, 
Are but th’ a/arums which tiey beat. 


Prior. 
To Ata’rum. v. a. [corrupted from To 
alarm.) See ALARM, 
Withered murder 
(Alarum'd by his fentinel the wolf, 
Wohefe howls his watch) thus wath his fealthy pace 
Moves like a ghoft. Shak/peare. 
ALa's. tnterse@, [helas, Fr. eylaes, Dutch. ] 
1. A word expreffing lamentation, when 
we ule it of ourfelves. 
But yet, alas! O but yct, alas! our haps be 
but hard haps. Sidney. 
Alas, how little from the grave we claim ! 
Thou but preferv'tt a form, and l a name. Pepe. 
2. A word of pity, when uled of other- 
erfons. 
Alas! poor Protheus, thou haf entertain'’d 
A fox to be the thepherd of thy lambs. Shat/p. 
3. A word of forrow and concern, when 
ufed of things. 
Thus faith the Lord God, {mite with thine 
hand, and lamp with thy foot, and fay, elas! 
for all the evil abominations of the houfe of 


Ifracl. Fackiel, 
ellas’ both for the deed, and for the caufe! 
Nite 


ALC 
Alas! for pity of this bloody fields 
Piccous indeed muft be, whcn 1, a fpirit, 
Can have fo loft a fenfe of human woes. Pryd. 
ALAS THE DAYe tnterje@. Ah, unhappy 
day ! 
Hlas the day! I never gave him caufe. Shat. 
zilas a day! you have ruincd my poor mil- 
trefs; you have made 3 gap in her reputation ; 
and can yon blame her, if dhe make it up with 
her hufband ? Congreve. 
ALAS THE WHILE. inferje?. Ah, unhappy 
time ! 
All as the fheep, fuch was the thepherd’s look ; 
For pale and wan he was falas the while’) 
May feem he lov’d, or elle tome care he took 
Spenfer. 
Aca'te. adv. [from a and Fate.] Lately ; 
volons. time ago. s 
Ars. n. f. (album, Lat.] A furplice ; a 
white tinen vellment worn by prielts. 
ALDE. adw. [a coalition of words 
Acse'tt.§ all beit fo. Skinner.) Al- 
though; notwithltanding; though it 
fhould be. 
Ne would he (uffer fl-ep once thitherward 
Appruach, alb: his drowly den was next. Spenfer. 
This very thing is caure futhcient, why dutics, 
belonging to each kind of virtuc, albes the law 
of realon teach them, Mould, notwithitanding, 
be prefcribed even by human law. Hooke, 
One whiote cyes 
Albeit unufed tothe meitizg mood, 
Drop tears, as fait as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shak/peare. 
He, who has a proubable beltef that ne fhall 
mect with thieves in fuch a road, thinks himicls 
to have reafon cnouglyto decline at, alfeit he is 
fure tu fuain fome icls, theugn yet confider- 
able, inconvenience by his fo doiig. South. 
Axrsuci'Neous. adj. [ulbugo, Lat.} Re- 
fembling the white ot an egg. 
Eggs will freeze in the a/bugincous part there- 
of. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
I opened it by incifion, giving vent Grit to an 
albugincousy then to white concocled matter : 
upon which the tumour funk. HF ifeman. 


ALBU'GO. n. f. [Lat.] A difeafe in the 
eye, by which the cornea contracts a 
whitenefs. The fame with kucoma. 

A'LBURN COLOUR. n. /. See AUBURN. 

A'LCAHEST. n. f. An Arabick word, to 
exprefs an univerfal diflolvent, pre: 
tended to by Paracelius and Helment. 

Quincy. 

Acca'tp. n. f. [from al, Arab. and"); 
the head. | 

1. In Barbary, the gdvernour of a caftle. 

Th’ alcaid 


Skuns me, and with a grim civility, 
Bows, and declines my walks. Dryden, 


2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firt in- 
ftituted by the Saracens. Du Cange. 

ALCANN.A. n.f. An Egyptian plant 
ufed in dying; the leaves making a 
yellow, infufed in water, and a red in 
acid liquors. 


The root of acanna, though green, will give 
a red Rain. Brown’s Vulgar Evreurs, 
ALCHY'MICAL. adj. [froin alchymy.] Re- 
lating to alchymy; produced by al- 
chymy. 

The rofe-noble, then current for fix fhillings 
and eight pence, the alchymift do athim as an 
unwritten verity, was made by projection or 
multiplication alchymical of Raymond Lully in 
the tower of London, Gamden’s Renains. 

ÅLCHY'MICALLY. adv. [from alchymical. ] 
Inthe manner of an alchymift; by means 


of alchymy. 


ALC 


Raymond Lully would prove it alcfymieally, 
Camden. 
A'LCRYMIST. n. /. [from alchymy.] One 
who purfues or profeffes the tcience of 
alchymy. 
To fulemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his cuurfe, and plays the alchymi/, 
Turning, with (plenaour of his precious cye, 
The meayre cloddy earth toglittering gold. Shut fp. 
Every a/chymiff knows, that gold will endure 
a vehement tire for a long time without any 
change; and after it has been divided by corro- 
five liquors into invibble parts, yet may pre- 
fently be precipitated, fo as to appear in its own 


form. Grew. 
A'LCHYMY. n. /. [of a/, Arab. and 
TUA s. 


1. The more fublime and occult part of 
chymiltry, which propofes for its ob- 
jet the tranfmutation of metals, and 
other important operations. 

There is nothing more dangcrons than this de- 
luding at, which changcth the meaning of 
words, as a/chymy doth, or would do, tne fub- 
ftunce of metals; maketh of any thing what it 
liiteth, and bringeth, in the end, all truth to no- 
thing. Hooker, 

O he fits high in all the people's hearts ; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richelt a/ctymy, 

Will change to virtue and to worthinels. Shat/p. 
Compared to this, 

All honour’s mimick, all wealth a/chymy. Donne. 

2. A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, 
and kitchen wntenfils. 

White uf hymy is made of pan-brafs one pound, 
and atfenicum three ounces; or adchymy is made 
of copper and auripigmentum. Bacon. 

They hid cry, 
With trumpets regal fuund, the great refult: 
Tow’rds the four winds, tour fpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the founding alcAyary, 
By herald’s voice explain'’d., Mi/ten’s Pur, Lof. 

A'LCOHOL. n. 2 An Arabick term ufed 
by chymiits for a high reQified dephleg- 
mated {pirit of wine, or for any thing 
reduced into an impalpable powder. 

Quincy. 

Tf the fame falt fhall be reduced into aloha, 
as the chymifts fpeak, or an impalpable powde:, 
the particles and intercepted fpaces will be ex- 
tremely leffened. Boyle. 

Sal volauile olcofum will coagulate the ferum 
on account of the afcokcl, or reclined fpirit which 
it contains. dirbutànst. 

ALCOHOLIZA'TION. n. /. [from alkoho- 
lize.] The a& ofalcoholizing or reciify- 
ing fpirits; or of reducing bodies to an 
impalpable powder. 

To A’uconorize. v, a. [from alcohel.] 

1. ‘Lo make an alcohol; that is, to rectify 
{pirits till they are wholly dephlegmated. 

2. ‘lo comminute powder till it is wholly 
without roughnefs. 

A’tcoran. n.f. (al and koran, Arab.] 
s The book of the Mahometan precepts 
and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confctence, we might 
not only take the prefent covenant, but fuoferibe 
to the council of Trent; yea, and to the Turkiff 
alcoran; and fwearto maintain and defend either 
of them. Saunderfon againft tae Covenant. 


ALCO'VE. n. f. [aloba, Span.] A recefs, 
or part of a chamber, fepzrated by an 
eftrade, or partition, and other corre- 
{pondent ornaments; in which is placed 
a bed of itate, and fometimes feats to 
entertain company. Trevoux. 


The weary’d charapion luil’d in foft alences, 
The nobich Leait ot thy somantick groves, 


Ap Ise 


Oft, if the mule prefage, hall he he fcen 

Ey Rofamonda ficeting v’cr the green, 

In creams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty hades, 

Aud hear old Chaucer warble thruugh the g'a tes. 
Lickell, 

Deep ina rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And fept beneath the pompow colunnade, Pape. 

A'LDER. n. f- (alnus, Lat.) A tree hav- 
ing leaves refembling thote of the haze! ; 
the male flowers, or katkins, are pro- 
duced at remote diftances trom the fruit, 
on the fame tree; the fruit is fquamofe, 
and of a conica! figure. I he fpecies are, 
1. The common or round-leaved alder. 
2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The icar- 
let alder. ‘Chefe trees delight in a very 
moilt foil. T'he wood is ufed by turnerz, 
and will endure long under ground, or 
in water. Miller. 

Without the grot, a various fylvan fcene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and u/dcrs ever quivcring play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fhade. 
Pope’s Odyffey 

ALDERLIEVEST. adj. fuperl, [from ald, 
alder, old, elder, and /ieve, dear, beloved. } 
Mott beloved; which has held the longeit 
poft fon of the heart. 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
In courtly comy; any, or at my beads, 

With you, mine alderiieve/? foversign, 
Makes me the holder. Shak /peare’s Henry vi. 

A'LDERMAN. äi. f. [from afd, old, and 
man. 

1. The fame as fenator, Cowell. A go- 
vernour or magiltrate, originally, as the 
name imports, chofen on account of the 
experience which his age had given him. 

Tell him myfelf, the mavor, avd aldernex, 
Are come to have fome conf’rence with his, 

grace. Shakfpeare. 

Though my own allernen conferr’d my bays, 
To me committing their eternal praife : 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacinck may'rsy 
Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 
Pope’s Dunciad, 

2. In the following paflage it is, I think, 
improperly ufed. 

But it the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 
And dare not be an alderman of war, 

Take toa thop, behind a counter lie. Dryden. 

A'LDERMANLY. adv. [from alderman. ] 
Like an alderman; belonging to au 
alderman. 

Thefe, and many moze, fuffered death, in 
envy to their virtues and fuperior genius, which 
emboldened them, in exigencies (waning an èl- 
dermanly Aieretion) to attempt fervice Gut of the 
common forms. Swifts Meitelanies. 

A‘LDERN. adj. [from alder.] Made of 
alder. 

Then a/dern boats fir plow'’d the ocean. Aay, 

ALE. a/. feale, Sax. ] 

1. A liquor made by infufing malt in hot 
water, and then fermenting the liquor. 

You muft be feeing chrittenings. Do you 
look for ære and cakes here, you rude rafcals. 

Shakfpeare’s Herry viir, 

The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being 
not proper for vines, put the Egyptians upon 
drinking ale, of which they were the inventors. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. A merry meeting ufed in conntry places. 

And all the neightourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitfon lords, 
And their authorities at wakesand aves, 

With country precedents, and old wives tales, 
We bring you now. Ben Fonfor. 

A'LEBERRY. 2. f [from ale and berry.} 

A beverage made by boting ale with 


AN Lr E 


fpice and iugar, and fops of bread: a 
word now only ufed in converfation. 
Their aieberrivsy cawdles, poffets, cach one, 
Syilibubs made at the milking pale, 
But wiiat are compofed of a pot of good ale. 
Beaumont. 
VLE-BREWER.2.f. {from ale and brewer. ] 
One that profeifes to brew ale. 
The funamer-made malt brews ill, and is 
diliked by moft of our ale-brewers. Mortimer. 


ALECONNER. n. /. [from ale and con.] 
An officer in the city of London, whole 
bulinels is to infpect the meafures of 
publick houfes. Four of them are cho- 
fen or rechoten annually by the com- 
mon-hall of the city; and, whatever 
might be their ufe formerly, their places 
ure now regarded only as finecures for 
Geczyed citizens. 

Actcost. x. fe [perhaps from ale, and 
catus, Lat.}] An herb. Did. 

Are’crRYOMANCY, or ALE'CTOROMAN- 
CY. n. fe [ 2Acxigvwe and Basis. | Divina- 
tion by acock. Did. 

-A'LEGAR. n. f. [fram ale and eager, four. ] 
Sour ale ; a kind of acid made by ale, 
as vinegar by wine, which has lolt its 
ipirit. 

A LEGER. adj. [allegve, Fr. alacris, Lat.] 
Gay ; cheerful; fprightly. Not ufed. 

Coffee, the rout and leaf betle, and leaf to- 
hacco, cf which the Turks are great takers, do 
all condente the fpirits, and make them ttrong 
und alger. Bacon's Natural Hijiory, 

A’cexoor. n. f. [from ak, and hoord, 
head.] Ground-ivy, fo called by our 
Saxon anceilors, as being their chief .in- 
eredient in ale. An herb. 

Alikcof, or groundivy, is, in-my opinion, of 
the mott excelicnt and moft general ufe and vir- 
vue, of any plants we have among us. Temple. 


A'LEHOUSE. n. f. [from ale and hou/e.] A 


houfe where ale ie publickly fold; a’ 


tipling-houfe. Tt is diftinguithed from 
a tavern, where they fell wire. 
Thou mott beauteous inn, 
Why fhould hard-favour’d gricf be lodg’d in thee, 
When triumphs become an u/fehoufe guct? 
Shak/peare, 

Onc would think it fhould be no eafy matter 
to bring anv man of ‘Lente in love with an a/e- 
Aoufe; indced of fo much fcnie as feeing and 
{melling amounts to; there being fich ftrong en- 
counters of botn, as would quickly fend him 
packing, did not the love of good fellowship re- 
concile to thefe nuifances. Scuth. 

Thee mall cach alehoufey thee cach gillhoufe 

mourn, 
And anfw’ring ginthopsfourer fighsreturn. Pope. 
A LEHOUSE-KEEPER. n. f. [from alehoufe 
and Aceper.} He that keeps ale pub- 
lickly to full. 

You refemble perfe@ty the two alchcufc- 
Keepers a Holland, who were at the fame time 
burgo-mafers of the town, and taxed one ane 
othor’s bills alternately Letter to Swift. 

A'LEKNIGHT. n. f [from aleand knight. } 
A pot-companion ; a tippler, Out of 
ufe. 

The old ale-kaiphts of England were well de- 
pared by Haavalle, in the aletoule-coluurs of 
that tune. Camden, 

Ace'/mpick. n. f. A veffelufed in dittill- 
Ing, conhfling of a veflel placed over a 
fire, an which is contained the fubltance 
to be diffilled, and a concave clofely 
fitted on, into which the fumes arife by 
the heat; this cover has a beak or {pout, 
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into which the vapours rife, and by 
which they pafs into a ferpentine pipe, 
whichis kept cool by making many con- 
volutions ina tub of water; here the 
vapours are condenfed,and what entered 
the pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 
Though water may be rarified into invifible 
vapours, yet it ts not changed into air, but only 
fcattered into minute parts; which meeting to- 
gcther in the alemlick, or in the receiver, do 
prefently return into fuch water as they contti- 
tuted hefore. Boyle. 


ALe’NGTH. adv. [from a for et, and 
length.] At full length ; along; ftretched 
along the ground. 

ALERT. adj. [alerte, Fr. perhaps from 
alacris; but probably from à lart, ac- 
cording to art or rule. ] 

1. In the military fenfe, on guard; watch- 
ful; vigilant; ready at a call. 

2. In the common fenfe, brifk; pert; 
petulent ; {mart; implying fome degree 
of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his 
hat upon a friend of his, and accofted htm, Well 
Jack, the old prig is dead at lait. Spectator, 

ÅLE'RTNESS. n. f. [from alert.) The 


quality of being alert; fprightlinefs ;. 


pertnefs. 

That alertrefs and unconcern for matters of 
common life, a campaign or two would infal- 
libly have given him, Speator. 

A'LETASTER. n.f. [from ale and tafler. ] 
An officer appointed in every court leet, 
and {worn to look to the affize and the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, 
within the precinéts of that lord{hip. 

Cowell. 

A'LEVAT. n. /. [from ale and vat.] The 
tub in which the ale is fermented. 

A’cew. n.f. Clamour; outcry. Not in 
ufe. Spenfer. 

A’LEWASHED. adj. [from ale and wa/h.] 
Steeped or foaked in ale. Not in ufe. 

What a beaid of the general's cut, and a hor- 
rid (uit of the camp, will do among foaming bat- 


tles and alewayhed wits, is wonderful to be 

thought on. Shak/{peare. 
A'tewiFE. a. fe [from ale and wife.) A 

woman that keeps an alehoufe. 

Perhaps he will fwayger and heétor, and 
threaten to beat and butcher an alcwife, or take 
the goods by force, and throw them down the 
bad half-pence. Swifts Drapers Letters, 

A’LEXANDERS. n. f. [ fmyrnium, Lat.] A 
plant. 

A'LEXANDER’s-FooT. n. A An herb. 

ALEXA’NDRINE. n. /: A kind of verfe 
borrowed from the French, fir ufed in 
a poem called Alexander. They confilt, 
among the Irench, of twelve and thir- 
teen fyllables, in alternate couplets; and, 
among us, of twelve, 

Our numbers thould, for the mot part, be 
lyrical. For variety, or rather where the ma- 
jefiy of thought requires it, they may be stretch- 
ed tu the Engli heroic of hve feet, and to the 
French .fiexandrine of fix. Dryden, 

Then, at the latt and only couplet fraught 
With fome unimeaning thing they calla thought, 
A necdlefs Mevandrine ends the tong, 

Thar, tke a wounded fnake, crags its fow length 

, along. Pope's Effay on Criticijm, 

ALEXIPHA‘’R MICK. ads, [from agé. 

and Qaicrceres.] © That drives away 

poifon ; antidotal; that oppofes infec- 
tion, 
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Some anticotal quality it may haye, fince net 
only the Lone in the leat, but the hora of a 
deer is alexipharmick. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

ALEXITE’RICAL, or ALEXITE’RICK, ad). 
[from act... ] That drives away poifon; 
that refifts fevers. 

A'LGATES. adv. [from ail and gate. Skin- 
ner. Gate is the fame as via; and {till 
ufed for way in the Scottith dialect. ] 
On any terms; every way. Objoletes 

Nor had the boatter ever rifen more, 

But that Renaldo’s horfe cv°n then down fell, 
And with the tall his legopprefs'd fo fare, 
That, fora {pace, there muit he a/gates dwell. 

Fairfax, 

ALGEBRA. z. / [an Arabic word of 
uncertain etymology ; derived, by fome, 
from Geder the philofophen; ` by fome, 
from gefr, parchment ; by others, from 
algehifla, a boneletter ; by Menage, from 
algiabarat, the reflitution of things bro- 
ken.] A peculiar kind of arithmetick, 
which takes the quantity fought, whe- 
ther it be a number or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted, 
and, by means of one or more quantities 
given, proceeds by confequence, till the 
quantity at firit only fuppofed to be 
known, or at lealt fome power thereof, 
is found to be equal to fome quantity or 
quantities which are known, and confe- 
quently itfelf is known. This art was 
in ufe among the Arabs long before it 
came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it 
from the Pertians, and the Perfians from 
the Indians. The firt Greek author 
of alzebra was Diophantus, who, about 
the year 800, wrote thirteen books. In 
1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de- 
Buryos, a cordelier, printed a treatife of 
algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He fays, 
that algebra came originally from the 
Arabs. After feveral improvements by 
Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, 
fir Ifaac Newton brought this art to the 
height at which it fil continues. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

It would furcly require no very prutound fkill 
in alsebra, to tcduce the difference of ninepence 
in thirty thillings. Swift. 

» d g 

Aretan arcat f 4% [fiom algebra. 

1. Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical 
treatife. 

2. Containing operations of algebra; as, 
an alechraical computation, 


ALGEBRAIST. n f. (from algebra.) A 
perion that underftands or practifes the 
{cience of algebia, 

When any dead body is found in Englind, no 
algebraifi or uncipherer can ufe more fubtle lup- 
pontions, to find the demonttration or ciphers 
than every unconcerned perfon doth to find the 
murderers. Graune’s Bills of Mortality. 

Contining themfelves to the fynthetick and 
analytick methods of geomctricians and alge- 
braijts, they have too much narrowed the rales 
of method, >s though every thing were to be 
treated in mathematical torms., Wurts’ Logick. 


A’LGID. udj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. 
Did. 
n. jJ. [from alga.) Chil- 


nels; cold. Di?. 


ALGYDITY. 
A‘’LGIDNESS. 


ye ts 


Ancr ric. ailj. (from alor, Lat.) That 
produces cold, hia, 
ALCOR. n.f. [Lat.] Extreme cold; 
chilnefs. Dia. 
A'LGORISM. ) n. f. Arabick words,which 
A'LGORITHM. § arc ufed to imply the fix 
operations of zrithmetick, or the fcience 
ot numbers. Dia. 
ALGO'sE. adj. [from alyor, Lat.] Ex- 
tremely cold; chill. Did. 
A'LIAS. adv. A Latin word, fignifying 
otherwife; often ufed in the trials of 
criminals, whofe danger has obliged 
them to change their names; as, Sim- 
fon, alias Smith, alias Baker; that is, 
otherwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 
A’Lisre. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive ; 
nourifhing; that may be nourifhed. Did, 
A'LIIEN, adj. [alienus, Lat. ] 
1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or 
land. 


The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 

Of alica trees, and apples nut her own. Dryden, 

From native foil 

Exil'd by fate, torn from the tender embrace 

Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he fecks 

Inglorious fetter in an u/ien land. Philips. 
2. Ettranged from; not allied to; adverfe 

to: with the particle from, and fome- 

times fo, but improperly. 

“To declare my mind to the difciples of the 
fire, by a dimilitude not a/ie” from their profet- 
fion. Boyle, 

The fentiment that arifes, is a conviction of 
the deplorable itate of nature, to which fin re- 
duced us; a weak, ignorant cicature adicn from 
God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great de- 
Alroyer. Rogers’ Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principles, alien 
from our rcligion and government, in order to 
frrengthen their faction. Swift's Mifcelary. 
A’tien. n. A [alienus, Lat. ] 
t. A foreigner; not a denifon; a man of 
another country or family; one not 


allied ; a ftranger. 

In whomfoever thete things are, the church 
doth acknowledge them for her children; them 
vaty me holdeth for aliens and firangers in whorn 
thefe things are not found. Hocker, 

Tf it be prov'd againft an alen, 

Hc fecks the lite of any citizen, 
The pariy, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods. Shakjpeare. 

The meic Irifh were not only accounted aliens, 
but enemies, fo as it was no capital ofence to 
kill them. Sir F. Davies on Ireland, 

Thy place in council thou haft rudely loit, 
Which by thy younger brother is fupply`d,. 

And art almot an u/ien tothe hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shat/p. 

The lawgiver cundemned the perfons, who 
fat idle in divifions dangerous to the government, 
as aliens to the communit;, and therefore to be 
cut oft from it. <dddifon’s Freeholder. 


2. In law. 

An alien is onc born in a range country, and 
never enfrancrifed. A man born out uf the 
land, fo it be within the limits beyond the feas, 
or of Englith parents out of the king's ubedicnce, 
fe tne parents, at the time of the birth, be of the 
hing’s obedience, ts net a/iez. If onc, born out 
of the king’s allegiance, come and dwell in 
England, his children (if he beget any here) are 
not a‘iens, Lut denifons. Cowell. 

To A'LIEN. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat. ] 
1. To make any thing the property of an- 
other. 

If the fon alien lands, and then repurchafe 
them again in fee, the rules of cefcents are to be 
obierved, as if hic were the original purchafer, 

Hale's Common Law. 
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To eftrange ; to turn the mind or affec- 
tion; tomake averfe: with from, 
The king was difquicted, when he found that 
the prince was totally adremed from all thoughts of, 
or inclination to, the muarriage. Clirendon. 


Auten apn. adj. [from To alienate.) That 


of which the property may be tran fer- 
red. 

Land is asienubl-, and treafure is tranfitory, 
and both mult pafs from him, by his own vo- 
luntary adt, or by the violence of others, or at 
leait by fate. Dennis. 


To A’LIENATE. v. a. [altener, Fr. alieno, 


Pog 


(eats) i 
To transfer the property of any thing 
to another. 

The countries of the Turks were once chrif- 
tian, and members of the church, and where 
the golden candiefticks did fland, though now 
they be utterly udenused, and no chriftians Icft. 

Bucon. 
To withdraw the heart or affections : 
with the particle from, where the tirit 


poffeffor is mentioned. 
The manner of men’s writing muft not alie- 
nate our hearts from the truth. Hooker, 
Be it never fo true which we teach the world 
to belicve, yet, if once their atfcctions begin to 
be alienated, a {mall thing perfuadeth them to 
change their opinions. Tooker. 
His eyes furvey'’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah, Milton's Parad fe Lof. 
Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, 
anel tu alrenare the afieétions of men from ore 
another, fuch as crofs and diftatcful humours, 
is cither cxprefsly, or by clear confequence and 
deduction, forbidden in the New Tettament. 
Tiitetfon, 
Her mind was quite alienated from the honctt 
Caflilian, whom the was taught to look upon as 
a formal old fellow. -ddt pn. 


A'LIENATE. adj. (alienatus, Lat.] With- 


drawn from 5: {tranger to: with the par- 
ticle froin.. 

The whigs are damnably wicked; impatient 
for'the ceath of tie queen; ready to gratify 
theiw.amhition and revenge by all defperate me- 
thods; wholly ulienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, 'confcience, or honour. Swift's Mifc. 


ALIENATION, n. f. (alienatio, Lat. ] 


bags 


i) 


The aét of transferring property. 

This ordinance was tor the maintenance of 
their lands in their pofterity, and for excluding 
al}ainavvation or alienation thereof unto ftrangers. 

Spenfer’s State cf Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to faerilege. Her fucccffour 
paffed a law, wiicn prevented all future alena- 
ticas of the church revenues. Atterbury. 

Great changes and alicnatisns of property, have 
created new and great dependencies. Swift. 


. The ilate of being alienated ; as, the 


{tate was walled during its alienation. 


. Change of affeCtion. 


It is left but in dark memory, what was the 
ground of his defection, and the alenution of his 
heart from the king. Bacon. 


. Appued to the mind, it means diforder 
PI ? 


of the faculties. 

Some things are done by man, though not 
through outward force and impulfion, though 
not againft, yet without their wills; as in afre- 
nation of mind, or any like incvitable uter ab- 
fence of wit and judgment. Hooker, 


Axzr'rerous.ady. [from ala and fero, Lat. ] 


Having wings. Did. 


ALI'GEROUS. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having 


wings; winged. Did. 


To Aui'Gce. v.a. [from æa and fie, to 


lie down.] = ‘T’o Tay ; to allay ;-to throw 
down; to fubdue: an old wosd even in 


. To come down, and ftop. 


ASLI 


the time of Spenfer, now wholly forgot- 
ten. 
Thomalin, why fitten we fo, 
As wercn overwent with woe, 
Upon fo fair a morrow ? 
The joyous time now nigheth fat, 
That thall afiege this bitter biafi, 
And flake the winter furrow. 


Spenfr, 


To ALIGHT, v, n. falihcan, Sax. af-lihten, 


Dich. | 
The word 
implies the idea of defcending ; as, of a 
bird from the wing ; a traveller from his 
horfe or carriage; and generally of rcii- 
ing or topping. 
There ancient night arriving, did alighe 
From her high weary waine. Fairy Quern. 
There is alighted at your gare 
A vourg Venctian. Shatfp. Mercht. of Venice. 
Slacknefs breeds worms: but the fure tia 


veller, 
Though he alighrs fumetimes, Rill geeth on. 
H: bere, 
When marching with his foot he walks tM 
night ; 


When with his horfe, he never will aligk’. Dent. 
When Dedalus, te fly the Cretan thore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 
To the Cumean coar at length he came, 
And here a/ighting built this coftly frame. Drvd, 
Wien he was admonithed by his fubjcct to 
defcend, he came down gently, and circling ia 
the air, and linging tothe ground. Like alark, 
melodicus in her mounting, and continuing her 
fong till the adigars; (till preparing for a higher 
flight at her next fally. Dryden. 
When gnith'd was the fight, 
The victors from their lufly fteeds alight ; 
Likethem difmounted all the warliketrain. Pry? 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ifvanger to 
human nature, a/iga! upon the euritii, what would 
his notions of us be? Spe@atcr. 
It ts ufed alfo of any thing thrown cr 


falling ; to fall upon. 
But itorms of ttones from the proud temple's 
height 
Pour down, and on our battcr’d helms alighe, 
Dryden. 


ALI'RE. adv.. [from a and.like.} With 


refemb'ance; without difference; in 
the fame manner; in the fame form, 
In fome exprefions it has the appear- 
ance of an adjective, but is always an 
adverb. 


The darknefs hideth not from thee; kurthe 
nigit Mhineth as the day; the darkneis and-the 
light are both a/t? to thee. Vialms, 

With thee converfing, I forge: all timc ; 

All feafons, and <heiurchange, ail pleafe alte, 
Mi'ton’s Paradije Lo, 

Riches cannoe refcue from the graves 

Which claims afke the monarch and the flave. 
i Dryden, 

Let us unite at Icaft in an equal zeal for thole 
capital doctrines, which we ali equaily embrace, 
and are aike concerned to maintain. steteréurs. 

Two handmaids wait the throne; advise in 

place, 


But diffring far in figure and in face. Pope. 


A’'LIMENT. m fa- [alimentum, Lat.] 


Nourishment ; that which nourifhes; 
nutriment ; food. 

New parts are added to our fubfance ; and, 
as we die, we arc born daily; nor can we give 
an account, bow the alment is prepared for nu- 
trition, or by what mechanifmatis difterbuted, 

Glamviile’s Scepfis Scientifiea, 

All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can 
be changed into the fluids and folids of cur bo- 
dics, are catled aliments. In the larget fenfe by 
al.ment, I uncerftand every thing which a human 
creature takes in common ict; as, Meat, dimik; 
and fcafuning, as, falt, {pice vinegar. arhathnes, 


AL! 


ALIME'NTAL. adi, [from aliment.) That 
has the quality of aliment ; that does 
nourith ; that does feed. 

The (un, thet light imparts to all, receives 
From aut his a mental recompence, 

Ja vunaid cxhaiations. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Except they be watered fiom higher regions, 
thefe weeds muit lofe their adimental faj and 
wter. Drown, 

Th’ induftrious, when the fun in Leo rides, 
Forget not, at the foot of ev'ty plant, 

To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A jutt fupp'y of alimental itreams, 
Extuutted fap recruiting. Philips. 

ALIMENTALLy. adv. [from alimental.] 
So as to ferve for nourifhment. 

The fubflance of gold isinvincible by the pow- 
ertulleft heat, and that only adimentally ina fub- 
ftantial mutation, but alto uiedicamentally in any 
corporeal converfion, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

ALIME'NTARINESS. n. f. (from alimen- 
fary.] The quality of being alimen- 
tary, or of affording nourifhment. Did. 

ALIMENTARY. adj. [from aliment. ] 

1, That belongs or relates to aliment. 

The folution of the aliment by mattication is 
neceifary ; without it, the aliment could not be 
ditputed for the changes which it receives as it 
pastcth through the alimentary dut. Arbutànot. 

2. That has the quality of aliment, or the 
power of nourifhing. 

I do not think that water fupplics animals, or 
even plants, with nourifhment, but ferves for a 
vehicle to the a/tmentary particles, to convey and 
dittribute them to the feveral parts of the body. 

Ray on the Creation, 

Of alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very 
nutritious 5 as turnips and carrots. ‘I hele have a 
fattening quality. sti buthnot on Aliments. 

ALIMENTA'TION. n. f. [from aliment. | 

t. The power of affording aliment; the 
quality of nourifhing, 

2. The ftate of being nourifhed by afl- 
milatton of matter received. 

Plants do nourifh ; inanimate bodies do not: 
they have an accretion, but no alimentation, 

Bacon’s Natura’ Hiflory. 

Aumo’nious, adj, [from alimony.) That 
does nourifh : a word very little in nfe. 

The plethora renders us leany by fuppretfing 
our {pirits, whereby they arc incapacitated of dì- 
gelting the alimonious huinoursintofActh. Harvey. 


A'LIMONY. n.f. falimonia, Lat.] Ali- 
mony fignifies that legal proportion of 
the hufband’s eftate, which, by the fen- 
tence of the ecclefiattical court, is al- 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, 
upon the account of any feparation 
from him, provided it be not caufed 
by herelopement or adultery. lift. 

Before they fcithed hands and hearts, 
Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras. 

A'LIQYANT. adj. [aliquantus, Lat.) Farts 
ofa number, which, however repeated, 
will never make up the number exaétly ; 
as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 
9, four times 3 making 12. 

A'LIQUOT. adj. [aliguot, Lat.] Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity, fuch 
as will exactly meafure it without any 
remainder: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, becaufe, being taken four times, it 
will jult meafure it. 

Alvis. adj, [from ak.] Refembling 
ale ; having qualities of ale. 

Stirring it, and beating down the yeah, gives 
itthe (weet aly talte. Mortimer’ sllufbundry. 
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A'LITURE, #8. f. [alitura, Lat.) Nourih- 
ment, Dià. 
Aut've, adi. [from aand /ive.] 
t. In the ftate of life ; not dead. 
Nor well alive, nur wholly dead they werc, 
But tome faint figns uf fecble lire appear. Dryd. 
Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, l 
Not tcornful virgins who their charms ee 
ope. 
2. Ina figurative fenfe, unextinguthhed ; 
undeftroyed ; alive; in full force. 
Thofe good and learned men had reafou to 
wih, that their proceedings might be favoured, 
and the good affection of fuch as inclined toward 
them kept alive. Hooker. 
3. Cheerful ; fprightly ; full of alacrity. 
Sne was not fo much alive the whole day, if 
fhe flept more than fix hours. Clariffa. 
4. ln a popular fenfe, itis ufed only to 
add an emphatis, like the French du 
monde ; as, the bef man alive; that is, 
the ef, with an emphafis, This fenfe 
has been long in ufe, and was once ad- 
mitted into ferious writings, but is now 
merely ludicrous. 
And to thule brethren faid, rife, rife by-live, 
And unto battle do yourfelves addrcfs ; 
For yonder comes the prowett Knight alite, 
Prince Arthur, ower of grace and nobilets. 
Fuiry Queen. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the 
proudeft man a/ive, could not look upon the dc- 
{truction of monarchy with any plesfure. Clurerd. 
John was quick and underftoud bulinefs, but 
no man alive was more carelefs in looking into 
his accounts. Arbuthnot, 


A'LKAHEST. n. /. A word ufed frf by Pa- 
racelfus and adopted by his followers, to 
fignify au univerfal diffulvent, or liquor 
which has the power of refolving all 
things iuto their firf principles. 

ALK ae’scent. adj. [from alkali.) That 
has a tendency to the properties of an 
alkali. 


All animal dict is alkalefcent or anti-acid. 
Arbuthnot. 


ALKALI. 2. f- [The word alkali comes 
from an herb, called by the Egyptians 
kali ; by us, glaffwort. This herb they 
burnt to afhes, boiled them in water, 
and, after having evaporated the water, 
there remained at the bottom a white 
falt ; this they called fal kali, or alkali. 
It is corrofive, producing putrefaction 
in animal fubitances to which it is ap- 
pled. drbuthnot on dliments.) Any 
fubftance which, when mingled with 
acid, produces effervefcence and fermen- 
tation. 

ALKALINE. adj. [from alkali.] 
has the qualities of alkali. 

Any watery liquor will Keep an animal from 
ftarving very lung, hy diluting the Huds, and 
confequently keeping them from an alkaline tate. 
People have lived twenty-four days upon nothing 
but water. Arbuthnot. 

To ÅÀLKA'LIZATE., v. a. [fromalal.] 
To make bodies alkaline, by changing 
their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 
them, 

ALKA'LIZATE. adi, [from alkali] Having 
the qualities of alkali; impregnated 
with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; 
but that which it difcuvers, being difolved in hot 
welter, is different, being of kin to thst of other 
alkad.zate (alts. Boyle. 


That 
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The colour of violets in their fyrup, by acid 
liquors, turns red, and, by winous and afkulle 
zute, Curis green. Jcwton. 

ALK ALIZA'TION. nf. [from alkali. ] The 
act of alkalizating, or impregnating 
bodies with alkali. 

A'LKANET. n.f. [anchufa, Lat.) A plant. 
This plant is a {pecies of buglofs, witha 
red root, brought from the fouthern parts 
of France, and ufed in medicine, AZ ier. 

ALKEKE'NGI, n.f. A medicinal fruit 
or berty, produced by a plant of the 
{ame denomination ; popularly alfo called 
qwinter-cherry: the plant bears a near 


refemblance to folanum, or nightfhade ; 


whence it 1s frequently called in Latin 
by that name, with the addition or 
epithet of vefcarium, Chambers. 
ALKE'RMES. n. f. In medicine, a term 
borrowed trom the Arabs, denoting a 
celebrated remedy, of the conliftence of 
a confection; whereof the Lcrmes ber- 
ries are the bafis. ‘Che other ingredients 
are pippin-cyder, rofe-water, fugar, 
ambercvreafe, mulk, cinnamon, alves- 
wood, pearls, and leaf-vold; but the 
{weete are ufuaily omitted. Lhe coufedio 
alkermes is chiefly made at Montpelier. 
The grain, which gives it the denomi- 
nation, is no where found fo plentifully 
as theres Chambers. 
ALL. adj. fell, xal, ealle, alle, Sax. oll, 
Well; al, Dutch ; alle, Germ. čas. | 
1. Being the whole number; every one. 
Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they a//, ali henourable men. Shakp. 
To graze the herb a// leaving, 
Devour’d cach uther. Milten’s Paradife Loft. 
The great encouragement of all, is the affur- 
ance of a future reward. Tiilotfon. 
2. Being the whole quantity ; every part. 
Six days thou fhalt labour, and do a// thy work. 
Deuteronomy, 
Political power, I take to bea right of mak- 
ing laws with penalties, and of employing‘ the 
force of the community in the execution of fuch 
laws, anc in the defence of the comnionwealth ; 
and a// this only for the public good. Lincke. 
3. The whole quantity, applied to dura- 
tion of time. 
On thofe pattures cheerful fpring 
-fli the year doth bt and fing 5 
And, rejoicing, {miles to fee 
Their green backs wear his livery. 
4. The whole extent of place. 
Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
morethan any man in al? Venice, 
Aut, edu, [See ALL, ad). | 
1. Quite ; completely. 
How is my love all cady forth to come. Spenfer, 
Know, Rome, that ai/ alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shak/peure, » 
He twore fo loud, 
That, all amaz’d, the prici} let tail the book. Shak, 
The Saxons could call aceret a faxed ftar, 
which is.a// one with fella crinita, or cometa. 
Camden's Remains, 
For a large confcience is a//onc, 
And fignities the fame with none. Hudibras. 
Balm, from a filver box dittill’d around, 
Shall a// bedew the roots, and feent the facred 
ground. Dryden, 
I do not remember he anv where mentions cx- 
prefsly the title of the firft-horn, buta: along 
keeps himfelf under the thelter of the jindetinite 
term, heir. Locke. 
Juttice may be furnithed out of fire, as far as 
her fword gocs : and courage may be wi! over a 
cuminucd blaze. ahd fon, 


Crahaw, 


Sharfpeare. 
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ff c'er the mifer durit his farthings pare, 
He thinly {preads them through the public tquave, 
Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars hie, 
And from cach other catch the doleful ery. Gay. 
2. Altogether; wholly ; without any other 
conlideration. 
lam of the temper of moft kings, who Jove 
to be in debt, are all for prefent moncy, no mat- 
ter how they pay it afterward. Dryden. 
3. Only; without admiffion of any thing 
elfe. 
When I hall wed, 
That lord, whofe hand mutt take my plight, Mall 
carry i 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure I shall never marry like my litter, 
Tə love ny fatier ail. Shat/peare 
4. Although. This fenfe is truly Veuto- 
nick, but now obfolete. 
Do you not think th’ accomplithment of it 
Sufhcient work for one man’s ninple head, 
Jll werc it as the seit but imply wiit? Speaser 
5. It is fometimes a word of emphits, 
neatly the fame with jufl. 
A thepherd’s f{wain, fay, did thee bring, 
24/i as his fraying tlock he icd; 
And, when his Longur hath thec read, 
Crave pudon for thy hardyhead. Spenftr's Paf 
6. It was anciently in Engli, what it is 
now in the other T’ecutonick dialects, a 
particle of mere enforcement. 
He thought them fixpence afl too deer. 
Song in Sait [peare, 
Tell us wha? occafion of import 
Hath al/ fu long detain’d you from your wife. 


Stukfpeare. 
FABLE: figh 


1. The whole: oppofed to part, or nothing. 

And will the vet debafe her eyes on me? 

On me whofe al! not equals Edwara’s moiety ? 
Shai peure. 

Kougnt’s had, alis fpent, 
W herc our detire is got without content. Shai/, 

The youth thall tudy, and no morc engise 
Their tattering wifhes for uncertain age ; 

No more with fruitlefs care, and cheated firife, 
Chace ficeting pleafare throug! the maze of lite ; 
Fandiny the wretched as they here can have 

But prefent food, and bat a future grave. Prior, 

Our «// ts at take, and mietnevably lott, if 
we fil ot fuccefs. wAddifon, 

2. Every thing. 

Then thall we be news-cramm`d.— the bet- 
ter; we thall be the more remarkable. Shaky. 

Up with my tent, here will T he to-night ; 

Bat where w- morrow ?=— Well, ails one tar thet. 
Shu yf ere. 

«til the fitter, Lentulus : our coming 
Is not tor falutation ; we have bas’nets. Len Fons. 

That ts, every thing ts tbe betier, the fame 

3 ere ee , ’ 
the filler. 

Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, I aflume ; 
And glid her hall reign, when in the cnd 
Thou fhalt be all in a’/, and Pia thee, 

For ever; and in me all whom thou lov. M:/e. 

They that do not keep up this indithercucy 
for al but truth, put coloured fpectactes beture 
their eyes, and look through falte glaifes. dake. 

4. The phrate and alis of the fame kind. 

They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, 
and lett it fo little fuothold, that the firft blat of 
wind laid it Rat upon the ground, neit, eagles, 
and all, Li} firange. 

A torch, (nuff, and al goes out m a moment, 
when dipped in the vapour. -d:idifen. 


5. All is much ufed in compotition ; but, 
in moft inftances, it is merely arbitrary ; 
as, all-commanding. Sometimes the 
words compounded with it are fixed and 
clafical ; as, almighty. When it 1s con- 
nected with the participle, it feems to 
bea noun; as, all-/urrounding ¢ in other 

Vor. L 
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cafes an adverb ; as, all-a ‘comblifhed, or 
completely accomplifled. “OF thefe 
compounds, a {mall part of thofe which 
may be found is in(crted, 
ALL-EEARING. ad}. [from all and bear. ] 
That bears every thing ; oniniparous, 


Thus while he (poke, the fovercign plant he 
drew, 


Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew. 


Pope. 

ALL-CHEERING. adj. [trom all and cheer.'] 
That gives gayety and checrfulacfs to 
ail. 

Soon as the all-checring fun 
Should, in the factheft ealt, begin to draw 
The thady curtains ftum Aurora's bed, Shaifp. 

ALL-COMMANDING. adi. [from al and 
command.) Having the fovereignty 
over all. 

He now fets before them the high and Mining 
idol of glory, the ail-communainy image of bright 
guld. Raleigh. 

ALL-COMTOSING, ael. [from all and com. 
poe] That quiets all men, or every 
thing. 

Wrapt in embow'ring thades Ulyfles lies, 

His woes forgot! but Pallas now addretk 
To break the bands of a/l- compafing rett. — Pape. 

ALL-CONOUERING. adj. [from all and 
conçuer.] That fubdues every thing. 

Sccond of Satan prung, al'-conguering dexth! 
What think’tt thou of our empire now? Milton. 

Atx-consuminc, adj. [from all and con- 
Jime.) That confumes every thing. 

By age unbroke—but a//-confuming care 
Dettroys perhaps the tlrength that time would 

fpare. Pope. 

ALL DEVOURING. adj. [from all and 
devour.) “That eats up every thing, 

Secure trom tlames, from envy's ficrcer rage, 
Deitructive war, and adl-devsuring age. Pope. 

Arn-rours. n.f. [from all and four.) A 
low game at cards, played by two; fo 
named from the four particulars by 
which it is reckoned, and which, joined 
in the hand of either of the parties, are 
aid to make all-fours. 

ALL HAIL. n.f. [from all and bcil, for 
health.| All health. This is therefore 
not a compound, though perhaps ufually 
reckoned among them ; a term of falu- 
tation. Salve, or falvete. 

all haii, ye helds, where conftant peace at- 

tends ! 
“Ul hail ye facred, folitazy groves! 

Ill hail yc books, my true, my real friends, 
Whofe converfation pleates and improves! Fal. 

Att yarrow. 2 n. /. [from all and hal- 

ALL narrows. § dow.] All faints day ; 
the Gilt of November. 

ALL-HALLOWN. adj. [from ad/, and bal- 
lw, to make holy.] ‘Ihe time about 
All faints day. 

Farewcll, thou latter fpring! farewell, 

AM halon fummer. Shakfpeare’s Henry iv. 

ALLHALLOWTIDE. a. f/f. [See ALL-HAL- 
Lown.) The term near All faints, or 
the firit of November. 

Cut of the bough about -Yihallowt de, in the 
bare place, and fer it in the ground, and it will 
g'ow tobe a fair trce in onc year. Bussa’s Nat. Hij. 

Aut-engar. z. / [panax, Lat.] A fpecies 
of ironwort ; which fee. 

ALL-yupGinc. adj. [from alland judge.) 
That has the fovereign right of judg- 
ment. 
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I louk with horrour back, 
That I dete my wictched felf, and curfe 
My palt polluted life. cill-yudging Heaven, 
Who knows my crimes, has icen my forrow fot 
them. Rowe's Jane Shove. 
ALL-KNOWING. adj. [from alland krow. ] 
Omnifcient ; all-wife. 

Shall we repine at a little mrfplaced charity, 
wc, who could no way forctce the cflc& ; when 
an arl-knoqwing, allewife Being fhowers down 
every day his benefits on the unthankful and un- 
deferviny ? Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

ALL-MAKING. ad:. [from cll and mate.] 
That created all; omnifick. Sce Ar1.- 
SEEING. 

ALL POWERFUL. adj. [from ell and 
omerful, | Almighty; omnipotent ; 
poffefled of infinite power. 

O av-powerful Being! the lcat motion of 
whofe will cau create or defiroy a wold; pity 
us, the anournful fricucs of thy aiftrefitd fervant. 

Swift. 

ALL SAINTS DAaAY.ine f. The day on 
which there is a general celebration of 
the faints; the firit of November. 


ALL-SEER. n /. {from alland fee.] He 
that fees or beholds every thing ; he 
whofe view comprehends all things. 

That high .@//-/eer, which I dallicd with, 
Hath tura'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv’nin carncit what 1 bege'd in tefl. Shak. 

ALL-SEEING. adj. [from all and fee.J 
That beholds every thing. 

The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has 

plac’d, 
How Ieng thofe perifhable forms hall Jatt ; 
Nor can they lalt beyond the time affign'd 
By that all-feeing, and a(l-making mind. Dryden 

ALL souts Day. n.f. The day on which 
fupplications are made for all fouls by 
the church of Rome; the f{tcond of 
November. 

This is a? fouls day, fellows, is it not }— 

Ir is my lord.— 
Why then all fous day is my body’s doomfday. 
Shukfpeare. 

ALL-SUFFICIENT. ad}. [fiom ali and fuf- 

ficient.) Sufficient to every thing. 

The teftimonies of God are perfcét, the teitia 
monics uf God are a//-fufficient unto that end for 
which they were given. Hocker. 

He can more than employ al] our powers in 
their utmott clevation; for he is every way 
perfect and a/-fufficient. Norris. 

ALL-WISE. ad [from all and wif.] 
Poflett of inhnite wifdom., 

There is an infinites eternal, a/-wi/e mind go- 


verning the affairs of the world. South, 
Supreme, a//-wife, ctcrnal potentate ! 
Sole author, fole ditpofer of our fate ! Prior, 


ALLANTO'UTS, or ALLANTOJIDES. 
n. f. [from aaracya gut,and :38-, lape.) 
The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the na- 
vel and urachus, or paffage, by which 
the urine is conveyed from the infant in 
the womb, receives the urine that comes 
out of the bladder, Quincey. 

To ALLA'Y. v. a. [from allayer, Fr. to 
mixy one metal with another in order to 
coinage: it is therefore derived by fome 
from à la loi, according to law ; the quan- 
tity of metals being mixed according to 
law: by others, from aier, to unite: 
perhaps from allocare, to put together. } 

1. To mix one metal with another, to 
mike it Atter for coinage. In this fende 
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moft authors preferve the ori, inal French 

orthography,and write alloy. See ALLOY. 
2. To join any thing to another, fo as to 

abate its predominant qualities. It is 

ufed commonly in a fenfe contrary to 

its original meaning, and is, to make 

{omething bad, lefs bad. “Jo obtund; 

to repre{s; to abate. 

Being brought into the open ar, 
1 would allay the burmng quality 
Of that fell poiton. Shakfpeare. 
Nu friendly oftices fhall alter or ulluy that ran- 

Cour, that ficts in fome heilith breafts, which, 

upon all cecafions, will foam out at its foul mouth 

in {lander and invedtive. South, 
4. To quiet; to pacify; to reprefs. The 

word, in this fenfe, I think not to be 

derived from the French alloyer, but to 

be the Englifh word lay, with a before 

it, according to the old form. 

{f by your art you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shak. 


Aua’y. n. f. [alloy, Fr.] 

t. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver 
and copper, two carats to a pound 
Troy; filver with copper only, of which 
eighteen penny-weights is mixed with a 
pound. Cowell thinks the allay is added, 
to countervail the charge of coining ; 
which might have been done only by 
making the coin lefs. 


For fools are ftubburn in their way, 
As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with 
which it is mingled; in the fame man- 
ner as the admixture of bafer metals 
ailays the qualities of the firit mafs. 

Dark colours eafily (uffer a fenfible allay, by 
litu icattceiing light. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Allay; being taken from baier metals, 
commonly implies fomethiny worfe than 
that with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no aé/ay of jcaloufy, hope, and 

fear. Re fcommon. 

ALLA'YER, n. /. [from allay.) The per- 

fon or thing which has the power or qua- 
lity of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of 
acrimony : and Avicen countermands letting 
blood in cholerick bodies; becaufe he ceems 
the blood a fræum bilis, or a bridle of gall, ob- 
tuading its acrimony and fercsnefs. Harvey, 

ALLA'YMENT. 2. f, (from allay.} That 
which has the power of allaying or 
abating the force of another. 

If {could temporize with my affection, 

O: wyow atto a weak and colder palate, 

"Phe line allayment would I give my grief. Shax. 
Arresa rion. a. f. [from allege. } 
t. Affirmation; declaration. 
a. The thing elleged or afnrmed. 

Hath he not twit om fovercizn lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 
Asaf the kad fuborned fome to {wear 
Falic a‘/-gations, to o’erthvow his dtate? Shat/p. 

3. Anexcuie; a plea. 

Iomitted no means to be informed of my cr- 
roura; and F expect not to be exculed in any ne- 
gligeace cn account of youth, want of Icilure, 
crany other rite ails aececs, Pope. 

Joa EGEJ va. (all-coy, Eata] 

1. ‘Lo affirm; to declare; +o maintain. 

2. To plead as an excule, or produce as 
an argument. 
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_ Surety the prefent form of churchegovernment 
18 fuch, as no law of Gud, or reafon of man, 
hath hitherto been alleged of force fufficicnt to 
prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, withftand the alteration thercot. Hocker 
Jt we forfake the ways of grace or guodnefs, 
we cannot allege any colour of ignorance, or want 
of inftruétions; we cannot fay we have not learn- 
ed them, or we could not. Sprat. 
He hath a clear and full view, and there is no 
more to be alleged for his better information, 
Locke. 
ALLE/GEABLE. adj. [from allege.] ‘That 
may be alleged, 
Upon this interpretation all may he folved that 
is alt geadle againit it. Brown's Midgar Errours. 
ALLE'GEMENT. n. f. [from aliege.] The 
fame with allegation. itt. 


ÅLLE'GER. n. f. (from allege.} He that 
alleges. 

The narrative, if we believe it as confidently 
as the famous alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears 
todo, would argue, that there is no ether prin- 
ciple requifite, than what may refult from the 
lucky mixture of feveral bodies, Boyls. 

ALLEGIANCE. n. f. [allegeance, Fr.) The 
duty of fubje&s to the government, 

I did pluck a//egiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud thouts and falutattons from their mouths, 
Even in the pretence wf the crowned king. Shak. 

We charge you, on alegiance to ourfelvesy 
To huld your Maugttering hands, and keep the 

peace. Shatfpeare. 

The houle of commons, to whom every day 
petitions are directed by the feveral counties of 
England, profefhing all a//egiance to them, go- 
vern ablolutely; the lords concurringy or rather 
fubmitting, to whatfocver is propofed. Clarendon 

ALLEGIANT. adj. (from allege.} Loyal; 
conformable to the duty of allegiance. 

Not uled. 

For your great graces 

Heap’d upon me, poor undeferver, I 

Can nothing render but a//egiart thanks, 

My pray’rs tu heaven for you. Shukfpeare. 
ALLEGO'RICAL. } adj. [from allegory. } 
ALLEGORICK. 

an allegory ; 

my ftical. 

A kingdom they portend thee; but what king- 

doin, 

Real or allegorick, I difcern not. Milton. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and 
myflical fenfe, Except ye eat the ticth of the Sun 
of Man, anddrink his blood, ve have no life in 
you; the hearers underftood him literally and 
grofsly. Bentley, 

The cpithet of Apollo for fhooting, is capable 
of two applications; onc literal, in refpect ot 
the dartsand bow, the enfigns of that gud; the 
other alvegorica/, in regard to the rays of the (un. 

Pope. 
ALUEGO'RICALLY. adv. [from allegory. } 

After an allegorical manner. 

Virgil often makes Tris the mefenger of Juno, 
allezoricully taken for the air. Peachan, 

The place is ta be underttood ailegericaliy ; and 
what is thus fpoken by a Phieacian with wifdom, 
is, by the poct, apphed to the guddefs of it. 

Pope. 
ALLEGO'RICALNESS. 1. f [from alle- 
gortcal.) Uhe quality of being allegori- 

cal, Did. 
fo A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. [from allegory. ] 

To turn into allegory ; to form an ale- 

gory; to take ina fenfe not literal. 

He hath very wittily at'egorized this tree, al- 
lowing bis fuppofton of the tree itlelf to be true. 

Ratleig it, 

As fome would efegorize thefe figns, fo others 
would contine them to the deltrudtion of feruta- 
leu). Durnet's Lhesry. 


not real; not literal; 


9, 


§ After the manner of 
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An alchymitt§ fhall reduee divinity to the 
maxims of his laboratory, explain morality by 
fal, fulphur, and mercury; and allegorize the 
fepture itfelf, and the facred mytteres thercof, 
intu the philofopher's (tone. Locke. 

A'LLEGORY. n. f. [ Pur: ovia] A figu- 
rative difcourle, in which fomething 
other is intended, than is contained in 
the words literally taken ; as, wealth is 
the daughter of diligence, ard the parent of 
authority. 

Neither muf we draw out our a//egory too longs 
left ether we make ourtelves obicure, or fall into 
affectation, whichis childifh. Ben ‘Foufon. 

This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by 
allegory, the vegetative humour or moiture that 
quickeneth and giveth lite to trees and flowers, 
whereby they grow. Peacham, 

ALLE'GRO., n.f. A word denoting one 
of the fix diltinétions of time. It ex- 
prefles a fprightly motion, the quickeft 
of all, except Pretto. It originally means 
gay, asin Milton. 

ALLELU, JAH. n.f- {This word is 
falfely written for Hallelujah, 5S7 
and sy’.) A word of {piritual exulta- 
tion, ufed in hymns; it fignifies, Prai/e 
God. 

He will fect his tongue to thofe pious divine 
ftrains, which may be a proper przludiuin to 
thofe alleljahs he hopes eternally to fing. 

Government of the Tongue, 

ALLEMANDE. un. /. [Ital.] A grave 

kind of mutfick. Did 


To ALLE'VIATE. v. a. fallevo, Lat.] 
1, Tomake light; to eafe ; to fotten. 
The pains taken in the fpeculative, will much 
alleviate me in defcribing the practic part. Harvey, 
Moft of the diltempers are the effects of abufed 
plenry and luxury, and muft not be charged upon 
our Maker; who, notwithftanding, hath provided 
excellent medicines to a/Aviate thole evils which 
we bing upon ourfelves. Bentley. 
2. To extenuate, or foftens as, he alle- 
viates his fault by an excufe. 
ALLEVIATION. n. /. [from alleviate. ] 
tr. The att of making light, of allaying, 
or extenuating. : 

All apologies for, and a/leuvsations of faults, 
though they are tne heights of humanity, yet 
they arc not the favours, but the duties, of 
friendthip, Sout. 
. That by which any pain is eafed, or fault 
extenuated, 

This lofs of one-fifth of their income will fit 
heavy on them, who thall feei it, without the 
alleviation of any profit. CRER 
A’Liey. wf. [allce, Fr.] 

1. A walk ina garden. 
And all within were walks and alleys wide, 

With footing worn, and leading inward tar. 

Spericr. 

Where alleys are clofe gravelled, the earth put- 
teth forth the frit year Knotgrafs, and after {pire- 
gralis. Bacon's Natural H fory, 

Yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at uoon, with branches overgrown. 
A. (to. 

Come, my fair love, ourmorning’s tatk we lole; 

Some labour ev'n the eahet life would choofe: 

Ours is not great; the dangling boughs to crop, 

Whoefe too luxuriant growth our a//eys Rop., Dryl. 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomflicks madey 

Now Sweep thole alleys they were born to fhade. 

A Pape. 

2. A paffa:re in towns narrower than a 
freet. 

A back fricnd, a thoulder clapper, one that 

commands the palfazes of alleys, creeks, and nar- 

row lauds. Shakjacare, 


tw 


A L L 


Acivaner. n. f. (alliance, Fr.) 

2. The ftate of conneétion with another 
by confederacy ; a league. In this fente, 
our hittories of queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance, 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen thall th’ al/ance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Aufunian line. Dry. 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. 
for my father’s fake, 
And for aliance (uke, declare the caufe 
My father lott nis head, Shakfpeare. 
Adrattus foon, with gods averfe fhall join 
{n dire alliance with the Theban line ; 
Thence strife thall rife, and mortal war fucceed. 
Pepe. 
sahe act of forming or contracting 
relation to another; the at of making 
a confederacy, 
Doríct, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
' Leads difcontented teps in forcign foil, 
This fair a//iance quickly thall call home 
To high promotions. Shakfpeare. 
. The perfons allied to each other. 
1 would not boalt the greatnefs of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato.  Addifon. 

Avciciency. x. f. (allicio, Lat. to entice 
ordraw.] The power of attraGting any 
thing; magnetifin ; attraction. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, 
and the manner of it still occult. Glanville. 


To A'LLIGATE. v. a. [alligo, Lat.) 
To tie one thing to another; to unite. 

ALLIGA'TION. n. f. [from alligate.] 

1. The act of tying together; the ftate of 
being fo tied. 

2, The arithmetical rule that teaches toad- 
juft the price of compounds, formed of 
feveral ingredients of different value. 


ALLEGA TOR, n. f. The crocodile. This 
name is chiefly ufed for the crocodile of 
America, between which, and that of 
Africa, naturalifts have laid down this 
difference, that one moves the upper, 
and the other the lower jaw; but this 
is now known to be chimerical, the 
lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See CROCODILE: 

In his needy thopa tortoife hung, 

An alligator ttuff’d and other thins 
Of ill-fhap’d filhes. Shak/{peare, 

Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were firung, 
And here a fealy alligator hung. Garth's Dijp. 

A/LLIGATURE. n. f. [from alligate.] The 
link, or ligature, by which two things 
are joined together. Did. 

ALLYsion. n. f. [allido, allifum, Lat.] 
The act of ttriking one thing againit 
another. 

There have not been any itlands of note, or 
confiderable extent, torn and calit off from the 
contincnt by earthquakes, or fevered from it by 
the boifterous a//ijion of the fea. Woodward, 

ALLITERA TION, 2. f. [ad and litera, Lat. ] 
Of what the critics call alliteration, or 
beginning of feveral words in the fame 
verfe with the fame letter, there are 
initances in the oldeft and belt writers, 
as, 


Behemoth biggeft born. Milton’s P. Lof. 


ALLOCATION. n. f. [alloco, Lat.] 

1, The act of putting one thing to an- 
other. 

2. The admiffion of an article in reckon- 
ing, and addition of it to the account. 


ALL 


3. An allowance made upon an account : 
aterm uted inthe Exchequer. Chambers. 
ALtocu’tion. u. f. (allocutio, Lat.) The 
act of {peaking to another. ` 

ALLO'DIAT, adj. [from allodium] Held 
without any acknowledgment of fupe- 
riority ; not feudal; independent. 

ALLO'DIUAT. n. f. [A word of very un- 
certain derivation, but molt probably 
of German original. | A pofleffion held 
in abfolute independence, without any 
acknowledgment of a lord paramount. 
Tt is oppofed to fee, or fendum, which 
intimates fome kind of dependence. 
There are no allodial lands in England, 
all being held either mediately or imme- 
diately of the king. 

ALLO'NGE. n.f. [allonge, Fr. ] 

1. A pafs or thruft with a rapier, fo called 
from the lengthening of the fpace taken 
up by the fencer. 

2. It islikewife taken for along rein, when 
the horfe is trotted in the hand. 

To Auto’o. v. a. [This word is generally 
{poke hulloo, and is ufed tw dogs, when 
they are incited to the chafe or battle ; 
it is commonly imagined to come from 

the French alons ; perhaps from all lo, 

look all; fhowing the objeét.] To fet 
on; toincitea dog, by crying alloo. 
Alloo thy furious maittit¥; bid him vex 


The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A fad memorial of their patt offence. Philips. 


A'LLOQUY. 2. f. falloguium, Lat.] The 
act of {peaking to another; addrefs ; 
converfation. Lid. 


Jo ALLO'T. v. a. [from Jot.] 
r. Todiftribute by lot. 
2. To grant. 
Five days we do allot thee for provifion, 
To fhicld thee from difafters of the world; 
And on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shakfpeare'’s King Lear. 
I all deferve my fate, if I refufe 
That happy nour which heaven allots to peace. 
Dryden. 
3. To diliribute; to parcel out; to give 
each his fhare. 

Since fame was the only end of all thcir ftu- 
dics, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in a//otting 
them their due portion of it. Tatler, 

ALLO'TMENT. n.f. [from allot. ] 
1. That which is allotted to any one; the 
part, the fhare, the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quict 
in this world, but in a refignation to the a//or- 
ments of God and nature. I? Eftranac. 

Though it is our duty to fubmit with patience 
to more fcanty allotments, yet thus much we may 
reafonably and lawfully afk of God. Rogers. 

2, Part appropriated. 

It is laid out into a grove for fruits and fhade, 

a vineyard, and an a//ctment for olives and herbs. 
Broome, 


ALLO'TTERY. n. /. [from allot.] That 
which is granted to any particular per- 
fon in a ditribution. See ALLort- 


MENT. 

Allow me fuch exercifes as may become a 
gentleman, or give me the poor allottery my fa- 
ther left me by teftament. Shak{peare. 


To ALLO'W, v. a. [allouer, Fr. from 
allaudare, Lat. | 

1. To admit ; as, to allow a pofition ; not 
to contradict ; not to oppofe. ` 


ALL 

The principles which all mankind ow for 
truce, are innate; thofe that men of right reafon 
admit, are the principles allowed by all mankis’. 

Lacks, 

The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow; 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope. 

That fome of the Prefbyterians declared openly 
againit the king's murder, I allow to be truc. 

i Swift, 
2. To juftify 5 to maintain as right. 
The pow’rs above 
Allow obedience. Shat/peare. 
The Lord allezweth the righteous. Bible. 
3. To grant; to yield; to own any onc’s 
title to. 

We will nos, in civility, @//otw tou much fin- 
cerity to the profefons of moft men; but think 
their a€tions to be interpreters of their thoughts. 

Lock:. 

I fall be ready to alow the pope as ticle 

power here as you plzafe. Sw:ft. 
4. To grant licenfe to ; to permit. 

Let's follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguith madnets 
Aiilows itfelf tu any thing. Siiukfpeare, 

But, as we were allosved of God to be putin 
truft with the gofpel, even fo we fpeak, not as 
plealing men, but God, which tricth our hearts. 

1 Thef. 

Tacey referred all laws, that were to be paiied 
in Ireland, to'be conlidered, correcicd, and a/- 
lowed Brú by the fate of England. Davies. 

5. To gie a fanétion to ; to authorize. 

There is no flandcrin an affow'd fool, Shak/p. 

6. To give to; to pay to. 

Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 

To him that gave us peaceand empiretuo. Marler. 


7. To appoint for; to fet out to a cer- 
tain ufe; as, he allowed his fon the 
third part of his income. A 

8. To make abatement, or provifion ; or 
to fettle any thing, with {ome concel- 
fions or cautions regarding fomething 


elfe. 


If we confider the different occañons of añ- 
cient and modern medals, wefhall find they both 
agrec in recording the great a¢tions and fuc- 
cefles in war; allowing {till for the ditferent 
ways of making it, and the cicumitances that 
attended it. -Iddi for, 


ALLOWABLE. adj, [from allow, } 
r. That may be admitted without contra- 


diction. 

It is not a/lowable, what is obfervable in 
many picces of Raphael, where Magdalen is 
reprefented before our Saviour wafhing his fect 
on her knees; which will not confit with the 
text. brown's Fulgar Erreurs, 

2. Thatis permitted or licenfed ; lawful; . 
not forbidden, 

In actions of this fort, the light of nature 
alone may difcover that which is in the figit of 
God allowable. Heoker, 

I was, by the freedom al/owahle among friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. 

Bryde. 

Reputation becomes a fignal and a very pecu- 
liar bicffing to magiftrates; and they purfuit of 
it is not only a/lowub/e but laudable. rterdury, 

ALLO’WABLENESS. 2. f. [from allow. 
able] The quality of being allowsile ; 
lawfulnefs ; exemption from prombivion, 

Lets, as to their nature, ufe, anc adloteab/e~ 
nefs, in matters ‘of recrention, are Wideo im- 
pugred by fome, though betrer diended by 
omer Seaeu’s Sermons, 

Atitowance, n. f. [from allow. | 
te AJmifiion without contradiction. 
That which wifdom did fir? begin, and hath 


been with good men long continued, A AI 
allowance of them that fuccecc, alkihong™ ‘$ picad 
fo: ithcl nothing. ficcker, 
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Without the notion and al/avance of fpirits, 
eur philcfophy wiil be lame and defedive in ane 
main part of it. Lecke. 

a. Sanction; licenfe; authority. 

You fent a targe commitiion to conclude, 
Wirhoutthe King’s will, or tne Rate’s ala iwance, 
A league between his Highnefsand Perara. Stak. 

g. Permifion ; freedom from rettraint, 

~ They thould therefore be accuftoumed betimes 
to contult and make ufe of their reaton, before 
they give ailowance to their inclinations. Lretr, 

4. Afettled rate, or appointment, for any 
ufe. 

The vidual in plantations ought to he ex- 
pended almoft as in a befeged town; that ts, 
with certain a Jowarce, Bacon, 

And his alvowance was a continual al’sqvance 
given him of the kyig; a daly rate for every 
day all his life, 2 Kings. 

Abatement from the ftri&t rigour of a 
Jaw, or demand. 

The whole posum, though written in heroic 
verfe, is of the Pindatic nature, as well in the 
thought as the expreffion ; and, as fuch, requires 
the fame grains of ad/owunce for it. Dry:ten. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent 
paftion. Swift. 

6. Eftablifned character; reputation. 

His bark is foutly timber’d, and his pilot 

Of very expert and approv'd a//gwance. Shak/p. 
AL Oey foal sce AL LAs 
1. Bafer metal mixed in coinage. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law ap- 
propriated to the pieces of cach denomination, 
is called the ftandard. Fine filver is filver with- 
out the mixture of any bafer metal. Ailey is 
bafer metal mixed with ir. Locke. 

Let another piece be coined of the fame weight, 
wherein half the filveris taken out, and copper, 
or other al/oy, put into the placc, it will be 
worth but half as much; for the value of the 
alloy is fo inconfiderable as not to be reckoned. 

Locke, 
2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The plealures of [enfe are probably relifhed by 
beafts in a more exquifite degree than they are 
by men; for they tate them fiucere and puve 
without mixture or alloy. Atterbury, 

Avvuse'scency.n./f, [ allubefcentia, Lat. | 
Willingnefs ; content. Dia. 
To ALLU'DE. v. n. [alludo, Lat.] To 
have fome reference toa thing, without 
the dire€t mention of it; to hintat ; 
to infinuate. It is ufed of perfons; as, 
we alludes to an old flory; or of things, 


as, the lampoon alludes to his mother’s 
faults. 
— Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoltom do 
feem to al'ude unto fuch minitterial garments as 
were then in ufe. Hooker. 
True it ss, that many things of this nature be 
alhıded unto, yea, many things declared. Hooker. 
Then jult proportions were taken, and every 
thing placed by weight and meafure : and this 
] doubt not was that artificial Rruture here al- 
ludid Lo. Rurnet’s Theory. 
Arvuminor. n, f. fallumer, Fr. to 
light.] One who colours or paints 


upon paper or parchment ; becaufe he 


gives graces, light, and ornament, to 
the letters or figures coloured. Coavell. 


To ALLU’RE. v. a. [leurer, Fr. looren, 
Dutch; belenen, Sax.}] ‘To entice to 
any thing whether good or bad; to 
draw toward any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that inca make for the benefit of 
men, tt hath feemed alwavs needful to add re- 
wards, Which may more allure unto good, than 
any hardnels deterieth from it; and punithments, 
which may more deter from eyil, than any 
{weetncfs thereto allureth. Hooker. 


. ALLuU'sIvELY., adw. [from allufve.] ln 


ALE 


The golden fun, in folencour liket heav'n, 
Ailur'd his eye, Nf iton's Para life Lj}. 
Each flatt’ring hope, and cach alluring joy, 
Lyttleton. 
ALLURE. n, /. [from the verb allure.] 
Something fet up to entice birds, or 
other things, to it. We now write dure. 
Tke rather co train them to bis ariure, Wè told 
them both often, and with a vehement voice, 
how they were over-topped and trodden down 
Ly gentlemen. Hayward 
Anreriemint. x. fo [from allure.) Vhat 
which allures, or has the force of al- 
luring ; enticement; temptation of 
pleafure. 
Again’ allurement, cuftom, and a world 
Otcnded; fearlefs of reproach, and (cern, 
Or violence. Paratife Lop. 
— Adam, by bis wife’s alluremer’ fell. 
Pivacdife Regaine. 
To fhun th? allurement is not ard 
Tominds refaiv'd, forewarn’d, and well prepar'd; 
But wond'rous diuthcult, when once hetet, 
To ftrugegle through the ftraits, and break th’ 
involving net. D1 y.ten, 
ALLU'RER. n. fe [from allure.] The 
perfon that allures ; enticer ; inveigler. 
ALLU'RINGLY. adv, [from allure.) In 
an alluring manner; enticingly. 
ÄALLU'RINGNESS. a. f. [from alluring. ] 
The quality of alluring or enticing ; in- 
vitation; temptation by propoting 
pleafure. 


ALLU'SION. n. f. [allufio, Lat.) That 
which is fpoken with reference to fome- 
thing fuppofed to be already known, 
and therefore not expreficd ; a hint; 
an implication. It has the particle zo. 


the diffulution of the earth, as it was in the 
deluge, and will be in ats la ruin Burnet, 
This latt a//ufion yall'd the panther more, 
Becaule indeed it rubb’d upon the fore. Drycd. 
Exprefiions now out of ute, a//ificrs to cuhums 
Joft, tous, and various particularities, mutt necds 
continue feveral paffagcs tn the daik. Locke, 


ALLU’sIVE. adj, (alludo, allujum, Lat.) 


Hinting at fomething not fully ex- 


prefled. 


Where the expreflion in one place is plain, and 


the fenfe affixed to it agreeable to the proper force 


of the words, ard no negative objection requires 
us to depart from it; and the expreffion, in the 
other, is figurative or allufive, and the doctrine 
deduced from it liable to great objeCtions ; it is 
reafonable, in this latter plice, to reftrain the ex- 
tent of the fgurc and allufion to a confiftency 
with the former. Rogers’ Sermons. 


an allufive manner ; by implication ; by 
infinuation. 

The Jewith. nation, that rejected and cru- 
cifled him, within the compafs of one genera- 
tion, Were, according to his prediction, dcitrovec 
by the Rumans, and preyed upon Ly thofe eagles 
(Mart. xxiv. 23.), by which, allufvely, are 
noted the Roman armics, whole eniign was the 
eagle. Hammond 

Autvu’sivensgss. n. f. [from alluhve.] 
The quality of being allutive. 

ALLU’ VION. n. f. [aliuvio, Lat. } 

1. The carrying of any thing to fomething 
elfe by the motion of the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fome- 
thing clfe. 

The civil law gives the owncr of land a right 
to that increafe which arifes from alluvion, which 
is defined an infenfible increment, brought by 
the wates, Corve//. 


Here are manifett allufions and footiteps of 


ALM 


ALLU'VIOUS. adj, [from alluvion.) That 


is carried by water to another place, 
and lodged upon fomething elle. 
TALLY Lous ay) [radi Ged 
1. To unite by kindred, friendfhip,. or 
confederacy. 

All tufe tepts are allied to the inhabitants ot 
the North, lo as therc is no hope chat tney we. 
ever lorve faithfully agani tacir. Speri. 

Wants, fraiities, paihon-, chofer fill aliy 
The common int’reft, or endear the tye. Lope. 

To the fun aly, 
From him they draw the avimuting fire. Thomfar 
2, To make a relation between two things, 
by fimilitude, or refemblance, or any 
other means. | 

Two lines are indeed remotely alied to Vi: 
gil’s fenfe; but they are tuo ike the tenderneas 
ot Ovid. Dryden: 


Anuy” a. f. Callie, Fr.] One united by 
fome means of connexion ; as, mariage, 
fricndhip, confederacy. 

He in court toud on his own feet; for the 
molt of his allies rather Icancd upon him than 
fhored him. Botton, 

We could hinder the acceffion of Holland to 
France, either as fubjects, with great immunis 
tics tor the encouragement of trade, or as an in= 
ferivur and dependent «liy under their protection. 

Temple, 

ALMACANTAR, n. f. [An Arabick 
word, written varioully by various 
authors ; by D’Herbelot, ulmocantar + 
by others, alnucantar.} A circle drawn 

aradcl to the horizon. -Itis generally 
ufed in the plural, and means a feries of 
parallel circles drawn through the feveral 
degrees of the meridian. 

ALMACA‘NTAR’S STAFF. n. f. An iniry- 
ment commonly made of pear-tree or 
bex, with an-arch of, fifteen degrees, 
ufed to take obfervations of the fun, 
about the time of its rifing and fetting 
in order to find the amplitude, and cone 
fequently the variation of the compafs. 

Chamlers. 

A'UMANACK. x. f. [Derived, by fome, 
frora the Arabick a/, and manah, Heb. 
to count, or compute., by others, from 
al, Arabick, and un, a month, or wavext-s 
the caurfe of the months ; by others, from 
a Leutonick original, al, and maan, the 
moon, an account of every moon, or 
month ; all of them are probable.) A 
calendar; a book in which the revolu- 
tions of the feafons, with the return of 
fealls and falts, is noted for the erfuing, 
year. 

Ie witl be (aid, thia-is aa a’manacé for the old 


year; al! hath been well; Spain hati not affaited 
this kingdom. Bacon, 
This aitrologer mace his ulmanack give a tò- 
lerable account of the weather, by a dircét in- 
verhon of the curnmon prognofticators. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Beware the woman too, and fhun her figtst, 
Who in thefe fludies does herfelf delight; 
By whom a greafy almanack is borne, 
With often handling, like chaft amber worn.’ 
Dryden, 
I'll have a fatting almanack printed on purpufe 
for her ufe. Dryden's Spaniph Friar, 
ALMANDINE, n. f. [¥r. almandina, 
Ital.) A ruby coarfer and lighter than 
the onental, and nearer the colour of 
the granate. Dif. 


ALMIVGHTINESS. 2. /, [from almighty. } 


ALM 
Enlimited power ; omnipotence ; one 
of the attributes of God. 

It terveth to the world for a witnefs of his a/- 
misht nefi, whom we outwardly honour with the 
chilen of outward things, Hooker, 

Jn corating sind awking exiftent-the world uni- 
verial, by the abtulute aét of his own word, 
God thewed his power and alsizstincfs. Raieig. 

In the wildernefs, the bitters and the Rork, 
the untcorn and the eik, live upon his provifiuns, 
und revere his power, and feel the furce of his 
almipAtinefs. Taylor. 
Aumicury. adj). [from all and mighty. ] 
Of unlimited power; omnipotent. 

The Dord appeared unto Abraham, and faid 
wno him, Iam the aloighty God; walk before 
me, and be thou perfect. Genrsfis. 

Me wills you in the name af God alm'gñtys 
That you diveh yourtell, and day apart 
The burrow’d glories, that, by gift of heav’n, 
By daw of nature and of nations, ‘long 
To him and to his heirs. Shak/peare. 
A’tmonp, a.f. [amand, Er. derived by 
Méenage from amandala, 2 word in low 
Batin; by others, trom A//emand, a 
German, fuppoting that almonds come 
to France from Germany.]. The nut of 
the almond tree, either {weet or bitter. 

Pound an admard, and the clear white colour 
will be aitcred into a dirty one, and the fweet 
taite into an oily one. Locke. 


A’LMOND TREE. n. f. [amygdalus, Lat. ] 
It has leaves and flowers very hke thofe 
of the peach tree, but the fruit is lon- 
ger and more comprefled; the outer 
green coat is thinner and dricr when 
ripe, and the fhell is not fo rugged. 
Millar, 
Like to an almond trec, mounted hig!y 
On top of Green Selenis, all alone, 
Wath bloffoms brave bedcecked daintily, . 
Whofe tender locks do tremhle every one, 
At every little Sveath that under heaw’n is blown. 
Fairy Queen. 
Mark well the flow’ring aémonds in the wood ; 
If ad'rous bloums the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will antwer to the fylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of 
grain. Dryden, 
A'LMONDS OF THE THROAT, or Ton- 
sius, called improperly Almonds of the 
ears, are two round glands placed on 
the ndes of the bafis of the tongue, 
under the common membrane of the 
fauces ; each of them has a large oval 
finus, which opens into the fauces, and 
in it are a great number of leffer ones, 
which difcharge themfelves through the 
great inus of a mucous and flippery 
matter into the fauces, larynx, and 
efophagus, for the moitening nnd lu- 
bricating thofe parts.. When the oefo- 
phagns mufcle a&s, it compreffes the 
aiinonds, and they frequently are the 
occafion of a fore throat. Quincy. 
The tonfils, or abnonds of the ears, are alfo 
frequently {welled in the king’s evel; which tu- 
mour may be very wellreckoned a fpecies cf it. 
W feman’s Surgery. 
AVLMOND-FURNACE, Or A’LMAN-FUR- 
nace, called alfo the Sweep, is a pecu- 
liar kind of furnace ufed in refining, 
to feparate metals from cinders and 
other foreign fubitances. Chambers, 
A‘LMONER, Or A/EMNER. m f. [eleema/y- 
narius, Lat.) The officer of a prince, 
or other perfon, employed in the diftri- 
bution of charity. 


A’tmonry. n.f. {from almoner.] 


A’LMS-GIVER. 2. f 


ALM 


T enquired for an almoner; and the generat 
fine has pointed out your reverence as the wo- 
thieft man. Dry.ten, 
The 

t 
place where the almoner refides, or 
where the alms are dillributed. 


ALMOo'sT. adv. [from all and mof ; that 


is, mofl part of all, Skinner. J Nearly ; 
well nigh; in the next degree to the 
whole, or to univerfality. 

Who is there a/mof, whofe mind, at fume 
time or other, lave or anger, fear or grief, has not 
fu fattened tu fome clog, that it could nat turn 
icli to any other objcet ? Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an 
alnof infinite; there can be nothing next or te- 
cond tu an omnipotent God. Bertiey’s Sermons, 

Atias becomes uncqual to his freight, 


Aad alme? taints benesth the gluwing weight. 
«tddifon, 


ALMS: n. f. [in Saxon, elmey, from 


cleemofyna, Lat.) What is given gra- 
tuitoufly in relief of the poor.. It has 


no fingular. 
. My arm’d knees, 

Which bow'd but in my ftirrup, bend like his 
That hath recciv’d an als, Shakfpeare. 

The poor beggar hath a jut demand of an 
alms from the rich man; who is guilty of fizud, 
injultice, end oppicflon, if he docs not afurd 
relief accurding to his abilities. Surfer, 


ALMS-BASKET.n. f. [from alms and ba/- 


ket.) The bafket n which proviions 
are put.to he griven away. 

There fweepings doas wel: 
As the beit order’'d meals 
For who the mlithof thefe guefts will nt, 
Needs fet them but the alms-bufket of wit. 

Ben Fanfon. 

We'll Rand up for our properties, was the 

beggar’s fong that lived upon the a/ms-baker, 


L’ Efirange’s Fables. 


A'LMSDEEDo 2. fe [from alms and deed. } 


An aét of charity ; a charitable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and 
almsdeedsy Which fhe did. Aas. 

Hard-favour'd Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here: murder is thy a/msdecd; 
Petitioncr for blovd thou ne`cr put’ ft back. Skukfp. 
[from alms and giver. ] 
He that gives alms; he that fupports 
others by his charity. 

He endowed many religious foundations, and 
yet was ke a great alms-giver in fecret, which 
fheweth that his works in publick were dedicated 
rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacen. 


A'LMSHOUSE. n f [from alms and boufe.) 


A houfe devcted to the reception and 
fupport of the poor; a hofpital for the 
poor: 

The way of providing for the clerpy by tithes, 
the device of «u/mhouwles tor the- pour, and the 
furting out of the people intu parithes, are ma- 
nife. Hooker. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of incizent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 

A hundred a/mshoufes right wall fupplied Shakfp. 

Many penitents, after tue robbing of temples 
and other rapine, build an hofpital, or e/mshoufe, 
out of the ruins of the church, and the {poils of 
widows and orphans. L'I'jfirange. 

Betold yon v/mshoufe, neat, but void ot ftate, 
Where age and want fr fmnting at tae gate. 

Pepe. 


A'LMSMAN. n.f. [from alms and man.] A 


man.who lives npon alms ; who is fup- 
ported by charity. 

Vil give my jewels for a fet of beads; 
My gorgeous palace tor a hermitage ; 


My gay apparel for an a/mfman"s gown, Shak/. 


ALO 


A’emus-TREE. a. fi A tree mentioned 


in fcripture. Of its wood were made 
muhcal inftruments, and it was ufed alfo 
in rails, or in aftaircafe. The Rabbins 
generally render it coral; others ebony, 
brazil, or pine. In the Septuagint it 18 
tranflated ewroveht wood, and the Vul- 
gate, Ligna Thyina. But coral could 
never anfwer the purnofes of the almn- 
gium; the pine-tree 13 too common in 
Judea to be imparted from Ophir; and 
the "I hyinum, or citron-tree, much 
eftcemed by the ancients for its fragrance 
and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood a/ningim, or algumim, or imply 
gummim, taking al for a kind of article, 
may be underttood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which 
produce gum ammoniac, or gum ara- 
bick; andis, perhaps, the fame with the 
hittim wood mentioned by Mofes. 

Calmet: 

And the navy alfo of Hiram, -that brought 


gold trom Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 
plenty of a/mug-trees and precious trees. 1 Avugs. 


A'LNAGAR, A'LNAGER, or A‘LNEGERe 


n. f...[from alnage.] A meafurer by the 
ells a {worn officer, whofe bufinefs for- 
merly was to infpeét the affize of woollen 
cloth, aad to fx the feals appointed : 
upon it for that purpofe; but there are 
new three officers belonging to the re- 
gulation. of cloth-manufattures, tke 
Searcher; meafurer, and alneger, Did. 


A'LNAGE, n. f [from aulnage, or aunage, 


Fr.) Ell-meafure, or rather the mear- 
ing by the ell or yard. Dig. 


Å'LNIGHT. n. f. [trom all and night. | 


A fervice which they call a/night, is a greata 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midft; where- 
by it cometh to pafs, that the wick fercheth the 
nourfnment farther off. Bucon, 


A'LOES. n. f [DSMN, as it is fuppo- 


fed.] A term applied to three. different: 
things. 


1. A prectaus' wood, ufed in the Eaft for 


2: 


perfumes, of which the beft fort is of 
higher price than gold, and was the 
mott valuable prefent given by the king 
of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. 
It is called Tamlac, and is the heart, or 
innermoft part, of the aloe tree; the 
next part to which is called Calembuac, 
which is fometimesimported into Europe, 
and, though of inferiour value to the 
Tammi, is much etteemed: the part 
next the bark is termed, by the Portu- 
guefe, Pao d’ aquila, or eagle-wood ; 
but fome account the cagle-wood not 
the outer part of the Zambac, but another 
ipecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
is yet very imperfedt. Savary. 
A tree which grows in hot countries; 
and even in the mountains of Spain. 


. A medicinal juice, extracted, not from 


the odoriferous, but the common aves 
tree, by cutting the leaves, and expoing 
the juice that drops from them to the 
fun. It is diftinguithed inta Socotorine, 
and Caballine, or horfe aloes: the firi 
is fo called from Secotera; the fecond. 
becaufe, being coarfer, it ought taod 


ALO 


confined to the ufe of farriers, 
warm, and ftrong cathartick. 


It isa 


A LORTICAL. ad’, [from alves.] Confiting 


chiefly of aloes. 
It mav be excited by alsetical, fcammoniate, 
Or acrimonious medicines.  Mifemun's Surgery. 
H Eo RIER a. f. a ales.) Any me- 
dicine is fo called, which chiefly confills 
of aloes. Quincy. 
Aro'rr. adv. [hbfer, to lift up, Dan. 
Loft air, Leelandi/h ; fo that aluft is, into 
the air.} On hih p above; in the ar: 
a word uled chiefly in poctry. 
For I have read in ftories off, 
That love has wings, and roars ali ft. Suckling. 
Upright he ftood, and bore-alsft his thield, 
Confpicuous frum afar, and ovcrlook’d the teld. 
Di yden, 
ALOFT. prep. Above. 
The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar conftctlations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 
Difpenfes light from far. Milton's Par. Left. 
A'Locy. n./. [ 4acv@-] Unreafonablenefs ; 
abfurdity. Didi. 
ALo'NE. adj. [alleen, Dutch; from al and 
een, or one; thatis, fingle. ] 
r. Without another. 
The quatre} toucheth none but us alone; 
. Betwiat ourfelves let us decide it then. 
Ir by a mortal hand my fatuer’s throne 
Could be defended, ’twas by mine alone. Dryd. 
God, by whofe. alne power and converfation 


we all live, and move, and have our being. 
Bentley, 


Shak, 


2. Without company ; folitary. 
Eagles we fee Ay alse, and they are but fheep 
which always herd together. Sidney, 
+ Alone, for other creature in this piace, 
- Living, or litelefs, ta be found was none. Milton. 
I never durt in darknets be alenee Dryden. 


Avo’NeE, adv. 

i. lhis word is feldom ufed but with the 
word Æt, if even then it be an adverb. 
It implies fometimes an ironical prohibi- 
tion, forbidding te help a man who is 
able to manage the affair himfelf. 

Let us alone to guard Carioll, 
‘If they fet down hcfore’s; ’fare they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shak/peare, 
Let you alone, cunning artificer ; 
Sce how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 
Ben Yonfon, 

2. To forbear; to leave undone. 

His client ftole it, but he had better have /ee 
it alone; tor he loft his caufe by his jef. sdai/on. 


ALo'NG. adv. [au longue, Fr.] 
1. At length. 
Some row! a mighty Rone; fome laid a/cng, 
And bound with burning wires, on {pokes of 
wheels are hung. Dryden. 
2. Through any {pace meafured length- 
wile. 
A firebrand, carried a/ong, Icaveth a train of 
light behind it. Bacon's Natural Ilijiory. 
Wher: Ufens glides a/ong the lowly lands, 
O: the black water of Pomptina ands. Dryden. 
. Throughout; in the whole: with al 


prefixed. 
Solomon, a/l along in his Proverbs, gives the 
title of fool to a wicked man. Lilletfon, 
They were all along a crofs, untoward fort of 
peop ¢. South, 
4. Joined with the particle with, in com- 
pany 3 joined with, 
I your commiffion will forthwith difpateh, 
Ard he to England thail a/sag witk you. Shaky. 
Hince, then! and evil go qth tlie along, 
Thy offspring, te the place of cvil, Hell. Miton. 


WATIAO 


-Roligious zeal is fubjeé&t to an excefs, and to 
a defet, when fomething is mingled with ıt 
which it fhould not have; or when it wants 
fomething that ought to go along with it, Sprat. 

5. Sometimes with 1s *underltood. 
Command thy flaves: my free-born foul dif- 
dans 
A tyrant’s curb, and reftive breaks the reins. 
Take this a/smy ; and no difpute fhall rife 
(Though mine the woman) for my ravifh'’d prizes 
Dryden. 


6, Forward; onward. In this fenfe it ts 
deiived from allons, French. 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come a/ong, 
Thou matter of the poet and the fong. Pope. 
ALO'NGST. adv. [a corruption, as it feems, 
from along.] Along; through the 
length. 
The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in 
all their ports along J} the fea coat. Knalles. 


Aro’‘or. adv, [all of, that is, quite off. ] 

1, At a diftance: with the particle from. 
It generally implies a {mall diftance, fuch 
as is within view or obfervation. 

Then bade the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill herfelf withdraw afide, 
From whence the might behold the battle’s proof, 
Andelfe be fafe from danger far defericd. Farry Q. 
As next in worth, 
Came fingly where he ftood, on the bare ftrand, 
While the promifcuous crowd ftood yet aof. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The noife approaches, though our palace itood 
o4loof from ftrects, ensempafs’d with a wood. 
Dryden. 


2, Applied to perfons, it often infinuates 


caution and circum{pection. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ftcel, 
And make tie cowards ftand aloof at bay. Shukfp. 

Going northwards, a/cf, as long as they had 
any doubt of being purfued; at lait, when they 
were out of reach, they turned and crofled the 
ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, cnter 
the city, until he had aloof feen the crofs fet up 
upon the greater tower of Granada, whereby it 
became chiriitian ground. Bacon, 

Two pots ftvod by a river, one of brafs, the 
other of clay. The water carried them away ; 
the carthen veilcl kept «/oof /rom t'other. 

L’Efirange’s Fables. 

The rong may fight afocf: Anczus try’d 

His force too near, and by prefuming died. Dryd. 

3. Ina figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import 
art or cunning in converfation, by which 
a man holds the principal queltion at a 
diftance. 

Nor do we find him forward to Le founded; 
But with a crafty madnefs kecps a/esf, 

When we would bring him on to fome confefiion 
Of his true ftate. Shak/peare’s Hamlet. 

4. It is ufed metaphorically of perfons that 
will not be feen ina defign. 

Ir is neceffary the queen join; for, if the ftand 
aloof, there wiil be fill fufpicions: it Leing a 
received opinion, tnat the hath a great intereft 
in the king’s favour and powcr. Suckling, 

5. It is applied to things not properly be- 
longing to each other. 
Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
slloof from th’ entire point. Shakfpeare. 


ALo'un. adv. [from a and /oud.| Loudly ; 


with a trong voice ; witha great noife. 
Strangled he lies! yet feems to cry a/oud, 

To warn the mighty, and inftruét the proud; 

That of the great, neglecting to be juit, 

Heav’n in a moment makes a heap of duf. 

Waller, 
Then heav'ns high monarch thund’red thrice 
aloud, 
And thrice he thook aloft a golden cloud. Dryd. 


ALS 
Axo'w. adv, [from a andlaw.] In a low 
place ; not aloft. 
And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 
As borne threugh air, and feem to touch the fy 
Dryaen, 
A'LPHA. n.f. The firft letter in the 
Greek alphabet, anfwering to our A; 
therefore ufed to fignify, the fist. 
I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, faith the Lord, which is, and which 


Was, and which is to come, the Alnughty. 
Revelations, 


AUER Tab Bale gir), [from age, alpha, 
and Esra, beta, the two firft letters of the 
Greeks. The order of the letters, or 
elements of fpeech. 

Thou fhalt not figh, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 
But I of thefewill ref an alphabet, 
And by {till practice learn to know thy meaning. 
Shakfpeare, 
The letters of the alpkabet, formed by the 
feveral motions of the mouth, and the gicat va- 
ricty of fyllables compofed of letters, and formed 
with almoft cquał velocity, and the endlefs num- 
ber of words capable of being framed out of the 
alphabet, either of more fyllables, or of one, are 
wonderful, Holder, 
Taught by their nurfes, little children get 
This faying fooner than their a/phaber, Dryder, 

To A'LTHABET. v,a. [from alphabet, 
noun.] To range in the order of the 
alphabet. 


ALPHABETICAL. } adi. [from alphabet ; 

ALPHABE'TICK., f alphabetique, Fr. In 
the order of the alphabet ; according 
to the feries of letters. 

I have digetted in an alphabetical order all the 
counties, Corporations, and boroughs in Great 
Britain, with their reipective tempers. Swift. 

ALPHABETICALLY, adv, [from alpha- 
betical.] In an alphabetical manner ; 
according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a gram- 
mar, more than I can now comprife in Mhort 
hints; and a dictionary, alp/ubetically contain- 
Ing the words of the language, which the deaf 
perfon is to learn, — Hodder’s Elements of Speech. 

Aure’apy, adv, [from all and ready.) 
At this prefent time, or at fome time 
paft : oppofed to futurity ; as, Will he 
come Joon? He is bere already. Will it be 
done ? It has been done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath 
been already an{wercd, may ferve for anfwer. 

Hooker. 

You warn’d me ftill of loving two; 

Can ] love him, alrcady loving you? Dryden. 

Sec, the guards from yon far eaflern hill 
cil, cady move, no longer itay afford ; 

High in the air they wave the flaming fword, 
Your fignal to depart. Dryden, 
_ Methods for the advancement of picty, are 
in the power of a prince limited like ours, by 
a ftridt execution of the laws already in force. 
Swift, 

Methinks a/ready I your tears furvey, 
ilrcady ear tne horrid things they fay’, 
<ilready {ec you a degraded toatt, 

And ali your honour in a whifper loft! Pope. 

As. adv. [als, Dutch.) Alfo; likewile. 
Out of ule. 

Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With freth defire his voyage to puifue ; 
ils Una cain'd her travel to renew. Fairy Queene 


A'tso, adv, [from all and /o.] 


I. In the fame manner; likewife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained the 
caufes of the great deluge, as according to Mofes, 
fo aljo according to neceflity; for our world 
aHords no other ticalures of water. Burnet. 


ALT 


2. Alfo is fometimes nearly the fame with 
and, and only conjvins the members of 


the fentence. 
God do ta to me, and more alfo. 1 Samuel. 


A'Lrar n.f. (altare, Lat. It is obterved 
by Junius, chat the word altar is re- 
ecived, with cbrillianity in all the Eu 
ropean languages; and that a/tare is 
ufed by one of the Fathers, as appro- 
priaicd to the chriltian worfhip, in op- 
pofition to the are of gentilifm.] 

t. Theeplace where oilferings to heaven 


are laid. 

The goddefs of the nuptial bed, 
Tir’d with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Refols'd the tainted hand thoala be repell’d, 
Which incente offer’a, and her atar held Dryd. 

2. The table in chriftian churches where 
the communion is adminiftered. 

Her grace rofe, and, with modcft paces, 
Cameto the a/tur, where the Kneei'd, and (ainth ke 
Cait her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d devoutly 

Shatfpeare. 

A’ctaracGe. n. /- [altaragiui, Lat.) Au 
emolument ar'fing tothe prielt from ob 
lations, through the means of the 
altar. Aylige’s Parergon. 

A'LTAR-CLOTH. n.f. [from altar and 
cloth.) Vhe cloth thrown over the altar 
in churches. 

l thould fet down the wealth, books, kang- 
ings, and alrarecloths, which our kings gave this 
abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 

To VLTER. v. a. [alterer, Fr. trom 
alter, Lat, ] 

I. To change ; tomake otherwife than it 
is. Yoaler, feems more properly to 
imply achange made only in fome part 
of athing ; as, to alter a writing, may 
be, to blot or interpolate it ; to change 
it, may be, to fubftitute another in its 
place. With from and to; as, her face 
is altered from pale to red. 

Do you note 
How much her grace is a/ter’d on the fudden ? 
How long her face is drawn? how fale the looks, 
And of an earthly cold? Shakfpeare. 

Acts appropriated to the worfhip of God,- by 
his own appointment, mult continue fo, till 
himfelf hath otherwife declared: for who claies 
alter what God hath appointed? Sti‘ling fleet. 


2. To take off froma perfuafion, practice, 
or feét. 

For the way of writing plays in verfe, I find 
it troublefome aud flow; but Lam no way al- 
tered from my opinion of it, at leat with any 
reafons which have oppofed it. Dryden, 

To A‘tteER. v-n. To become other- 
wife than it was; as, tle weather alters 
from bright to cloudy. 

A‘LTERABLE. adj. [from alter 3 alterable, 
Fr.] That may be altered or changed 
by fomething elfe; diftin® from change- 
able, or that which changes, or may 
change, itfelf. 


That alterable refpeëts are realitics in nature, . 


will never be admitted by a confiderate diicernci. 
Glanville. 

Our condition in this world 1s mutabie and 
uncertain, adterable by a thoufand accidents, 
which we can neither forefee nor prevent. Rogers. 
I with they had been more cleer in their di- 
reétions upon that mighty point, Whether the 
fettlement of the fuccefion in the houfe of Han- 
over be alterable or no? Swift, 
A'LTERABLENESS. N.e f. [from allerable. } 
The quality of being alterable, or ad- 


mitting change from external cautes. 


ALT 
A’LTERABLY. adv, [from alterable.] In 
fuch a manner as may be altered. 
A/LTERAGE. n. J. [from alo.) The breed- 
ing, nourifhing, or follering of a child, 

In Ircland they put their children to fottcrers: 
the rich fell, the meaner fort buying the a/feruge 
of their childrens and the rcafon is, becaufe, in 
the opinion of the peuple, foilcring, has always 
been a ttiunger alliance than blood. Sir J. Dawes. 

A/LTERANT. adj. [alterant, Vr.) “Phat 
has the power of producing changes in 
any thing. 

And whether the body be a/ferant or altered, 
evermore A perception precedeth operation; tur 
elle all bodies would be alike one to another. 

Bacon 
ALTERATION. n.f. [from alter 3 altera- 
tion, Er] 
1. The act of altering or changing. 
Alteration, though it be trom wort to better, 


hath in it inconveniencies, and thofe weighty. 
Hooker, 


2. The change made. 

Why may we not prefume, that God doth even 
call tur luch change or alteration, as the very 
condition of things themfelves doth make necct- 
fary ? Hooker, 

So he, with difficulty and lahour hard, 
Mov’d on: 

But he once paf, foon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration ! Sin, and Dearth, amain 
Following his track (fuch was the will of ncav’n!) 
Pav‘d after him a b oadand beaten way. Milton. 

No other aiferatisn will tatisly 3 nor tris nci- 
ther, very long, without an utter abolition of all 
order. Sou A. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the fenate the 
fons of thofe who had been flaves; by which, 
and fuccecding alterations, that council degene- 
rated into a mult corrupt body. Swift. 


A‘/LTERATIVE. adj. [from alter. ] 
Madicines called a/terat:ve, are fuch as have 
no immediate fenfible operation, but gradually 
gain upon the conftitution, by changing the nu- 
mours from a ftate of diltemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacucanrs. Quincy. 
When thee is an cruption of humour in any 
part, itis not cured mercly by outward appli- 
cations, but by fuch alterasive medicines as pu- 
rify the blood. Gervernment of the Tongue. 
ALTERCATION. n, f. (altercation, Fr. 
from altercor, Lat.} Debate; contro- 
verfy; wrangle 
By this hot purfuit of lower controverfics 
among men protefing religion, and agreeing in 
the principal foundations thercof, they conceive 
hope, that, about tne higher principles themlelvcs, 
time will caufe altercation to grow. Hooker. 
Their whole life was little elfe than a perpetu- 
al wrangling and altercation; and that, many 
times, rather for victory and oltentation of wit, 
thana fober aned fcrious fearch of truth. 
Hakewill cn Frevidence. 
ALTERN. adj, [alternus, Lat.] Acting 
by turns, in fucceflion each to the other. 
And God made two great lights, great fur their 
ule 
To man; the greater to have rule by day, 
The lets by night, altern, Mi Iran. 
ALTERNACY. n f. [from alternate. ] 
Adtion performed by turns. 


l ALTERNATE. adj. [alternus, Lat. ] 


Being by turns; one aftcr another ; 


reciprocal. 
FriendQip confitts properly in mutual offices 
and a generous firife in a/ternate acts of kindnefs. 
South, 
Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprite, 
And bid aiternate pathons fil and rife! 
While, at eac change, the fon of Lyhian Jove 
Now buns witk glory, and then melts with love. 
Pope. 


ALT 


! 

ALTERNATE ANGLES. [In geometry.) 
The internal angles made by a liue 
cutting two parallels, and lyjog on 
the oppofite hdes of the cutting line ; 
the one below the firft parallel, and the 
other above the fecond. 

ALTERNATE. n. f. [from allernate, adj. Y 
That which happens alternately ; vicil- 
fitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in cafe, 
Grateful a/ternates of fubilantial peace, 

They blefs the long no@turnal intluence fhed. 
On the crown'd govlet, and the genial bed. Prior, 

To ALTERNATE. v.a. [alterno, Lat. ] 

1. To pertorm alternately. 

Thofe who, in their courfe, 
Melodious hyinns about the fov’rcign throne 
silternate all night long. Milton, 

2. To change one thing for another reci- 
procal'y. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining 
unto this lite, tor fundry wife ends, alternatis tie 
difpofition of good and evil. Grew. 

ALTERNATELY. adv. [from alternate. ] 
In reciprocal fucceflion, fo that each 
fhall be fuccecded by that which it 
fucceeds, aslight follows darknels, and 
darknels follows light. 

The princefs Melefinda, bath’d in tcars, 

And tofs'd alternately with hopes and tears 
Would Ileatn from you-the fortunes ot hcr lord. 
Dryden, 

Unhappy man! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills a/rernately engage. a7 jor 

The rays of light are, by fume caufe or other, 
alternately Gilpaicd to be reticéted or icirated 
for many viciliitudes. Newton, 

ALTE/RNATENESS. n. f. [from alternate.) 
The quality of being alternate, or of 
happening in reciprocal fuceeffion, Dia. 

ALTERNATION, n. f. [from alternite.] 
The reciproca! fucceflion of things. 

The one would be opprefled with conflant 
heat, the other with infuiitiable cold; and fo 
the defect of alternation would uiteily impugn 
the generation of all things. Bro-un, 

ALTE’RNATIVE. n. f. (alternatif, Fr.] 
The choice given of two things; fo 
that if one be rejected, the other mult 
be taken, 

A range alternative 

Mutt ladies have a dudtor or a dance ? Young. 

ALTERNATIVELY. adv. [from alterna- 
tive.}] Inalternate manner ; by turns ; ; 
reciprocally. 

An appeal «:ternatively madc may be tolerated 
by the civil law as valid. “iyliffe’s Parergen 

ALTE/RNATIVENESS 2. f- [fiom alters 
native.} The quality or itate of being 
alternative ; reciprocaiion, LNG, 

ALTE'RNITY. n. f. [from altern ]} Keci- 
proca! fucceffton ; viciffitude ; turn; 
mutual change of one thing for another ; 
reciprecation. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vafteit 
dimevhons, and tongeft duration, ihourc live in 
a continual motion, without the altermity and 
vicwfitude of ret, whereby ail other animats 
continue. Brown's Pulsar Evrours, 

ALTHOUGH. conpundion. [from al] and 
though. See THoucn. 1]. Notwithitand- 
Ing ; however it may be granted; how- 
ever it may be that. 

We al’ -kauw, that many things arc believed, 
altinugn they be intricate, vofcure, and dark ; 
althcupk they execed the reach and capacity uF 
our wits; yen, altarugh in this world they be no 
way pofitble to be uncertood, Flock a, 


ALU 


Me the goldof France did not feduce, 
Aitisugk I didadmit it as a motive 
‘The fooner to effe& what I intended. Stre/peare. 
The refs muft b: laid upon a majority; with- 
out which the laws would be of littl weight, 
athughkthey be good additional fecurities. Swsfe. 
A'LTIGRADE. adj. [from alus and gra- 
dior, Lat.) Rating on high. Didi. 
ALTIVVLOQUENCE. n. f. [altus and loqucr, 
Lat.] High fpeech ; pompous language. 
ALTIMETRY. n. fo [altinetria, Lat. from 
altus and uiron] The art of taking or 
meafuring altitudes or heights, whether 
acceffable or inacceflable, generally per- 
-formed by a quadrant. 
ALTYSONANT. } adi. [adtifonus, Lat.) 
Avizi'sonous. § Highfounding; pomp- 
ous or lofty in iound. Did. 
ALTITUDE. n. f. [alitudo, Lat. ] 
1. Height of place; fpace meafured up- 
ward. 
Ten mafts attach’d make not the altitud, 
Woaichthou haft perpendicularly faln. SZatfp. 
Some define the perpendicular a/titede of tie 
higheft mountains to be four miles; others but 
httecn furlongs. Brow. 
She fhines above, we Know; but in what 
place, 
How near the throne, and heav’n’s imperial facc, 
Ry our weak oupticks is but vainly gucts’d ; 
Biflance and a/ectade conceal th rett. Dryden. 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly 


bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the cfi- 
cacy thereof is not much confiderable, whether 
we confider its afcent, meridian, altitude, or 
abode above the horizon. Brown's Fulgar Errsur:. 

Has not a poct more virtues and vices within 
his circle, cannot he obferve them and their m- 
Auenccs in their oppufitions and conjunctions, in 
their altitudes and deprethons } Rymer. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofe members which are pairs, ttund by onc 

another in equal altitude, and anfwer on each fide 


one to another. Ray, 
4. Height of excellence; fuperiority. 
Your altitude oftends the eyes 
Of thofe wia want the power to rife. Swift. 


5. Height of degree; highelt point. 

He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly 
prouc; which he is, even to the atin le of his 
virtue. Shak{peare. 

Acti'votant. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from 


attus and valo.) High flying. Did. 


A/LTOGETHER. adv. [from all and toge- 
ther. | 

1. Completely ; without reftriction 5 with- 
out excepticn. 

It is in vain to (peak of plantimy laws, and 
plotting policy, till the people he uitogether fub- 
ducd Spenfer?s Serate of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hath 
lived altogether without religion. Hooker, 

Jf death and canger are things that really can- 
not be endured, no man could ever be obliged tu 
fuffer for his confe.ctice, orto die for his religion; 
it hoeing altogether as abfurd to imagine a man 
obliged tu furer, as to du impoMbitities, Seurh. 

I do not altogether difapprove of the manner 
ef intciweaving teats of {cripture through the 
ftyle of your ferimon. Swift. 

2. Conjunétly ; in company. ‘This is ra 
ther all together. 

Coufin of Somerfet, join you with tne, 

And altogether with the duke of Suttulk, 
Well quickly hoif duke Humphry from his feat 
Shak/peare. 
ALUDEL. n. f. [from aand lutum; that 


is, cvil hout lute. | 
siludels are fubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, 
without bottoms, and fated into onc another, as 


A M.A 


‘many as there is occafion for, without luting. At 
the buttom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
matter tu be fublimed; and at the top isa head, 
to retain the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 


A'LUM. n.f. (alumen, Lat.] A kind of 
mineral falt, of an acid talte, leaving in 
the mouth a fenfe of {weetnefs, accom- 
panied with a confiderable degree of 
altringency. 

The ancient naturaliftts allow of two forts of 
alum, natural and fadtitious. The natural is 
found in the ifland of Milo, being a kind of 
wnitith ftone, very light, friable, and po- 
rous, and fteaked with filaments refembliag 
filver, England, Italy, and Flanders, are the 
countries where alnm is principally producca ; 
and the Engli roete adem is made from a Lluith 
mineral ftone, in the hills of Yorkthire and 
Lancathire. 

Succhurine alon is a conypofition of cammon 
alum, with role-water snd whites of esws boiled 
together, tu the confillence of a pate, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As itcools, it grows hard 
asa fone. 

Durat alen is alunt calcined oyer the fire. 

Plumofe or pluine alum isa Cort of faiine minc- 
ral ftonc, of various colows, mof commonly 
white, bordi ring on gicen: it iifes in threads, or 
hbres, refembling thole of a feathers whence its 
name from plema, a feather. Chambers, 

By long beating the white of an egg with a 
lump of alum, you may Lig it, for cic moit 
part, into white curds. Boyle. 

ALUM STONE, n.f. A Stone or calx ufed 
in furgery3 perhaps alum calcined, 
which then becomes corrulive. 

She gargled with oxy crate, and was in a few 
days cured, by touching at with the vitriol and 
alum fiones. IF fema, 


ALu'mixous. adj. [from alin.) Relating 
to alum, or confiiting of alum. 

Nor do we reafonatly conclude, becaufe bya cold 
and alsminous moifture, it is able awhile to retitt 
the fire, that, fiom a peculiarity of nature, it 
fubhiteth and liveth in it. Brg aun, 

The tumour may have other mixture with it, 
to make it of a vitriolick or a/uminouns nature. 

Wifeman s Surgery. 

A’tways. adv. [It is fometimes written 

alway, compounded of all and sear; 
eallepega, Sax. tuttavia, Ital. ] 


1. Perpetually ; throughout all time : op- 
poled to /umetime, or to never, 

That, which fometime is expedient, doth not 
always to continue. Hlocter. 

Man never is, but always to be blet. Popre. 

2. Conilantly ; without variation : oppofed 
to /ometimes, or to now and then, 

He is a/tvays great, when fome gieat occafion 
is prefented to him. Dryden, 

A.M. flands for artium magifer, or matter 
of arts; the fecond degree of our uni- 
verfities, which in fome foreign coun- 
tries is.called doctor of philofophy. 

Am The firit perfon of the verb fo-de. [See 
lo Be. } 

And God hud unto Mofes T am that Iam: 
and he faid, thus fhait thou fay unto the chil- 
dren of Lfracl, Lam hath fent me unto you. Ewo. 

Comethen, my foul, I call thee by thatname, 
Thou bufy thing, from whence I know Fum: 
For knowing that [ am, [know thou art; 

Since that muft necds exit, whieh can impart. 
Prior, 

AMABVTY. n.f. [from amadilis, Lat.] 
Lovelinefs ; the power of pleating. 

No rules can make amability, our minds and 
apprchenfions make that; and fo is our felicity. 

Tayler, 
YMADE'T TOT ns expo ormcarse, occ 
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Pear] So called, fays Skirner, trom the 
name of hirn whe cultivated it. 
AMADOT. n. J. A fort of pear. 
Pear. | 

Ama In. adw. [from maine, or maigne, old 
Fr. derived from magnus, Lat. | With 
vehemence ; with vigour ; fiercely ; vio- 
lently. It is ufed of any action per- 
formed with precipitation, whether of 
fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 


Great lords, from Ireland am I come ame:r, 
To fignify that rebels there are up. Shad /peare. 

What! when we fled amain, purfued and itrack 
With heav’n’s aMidcting thunder, and befoughe 


[See 


The deep to fhelter us? Milton. 
The hills to their fupply, 

Vapuur and exhalation dufk and moit 

Sent up amain. Milton, 


From hence the boar was rous'd, and 1prung 
aniain, 
Like lightning fudden, on the warriour train, 
Keats down the tices before him, fhakes the 
ground ; 
The foret echoes to the crackling found, 
Shout the terce youth, and clamours ring around, 
Dryden. 
AM ALGAN. ? 7 af [apa and yas | 
k eye ° 
AMALGAMA. § ‘Vhe mixture of me- 
tals procured by amalgamation. See 
AMALGAMATION. 

The induration of the awelzam appears to pro- 
ceed from cre pew testare rosultias frum the Cu- 
ahtion of the mingled ingredicuts, thatmake ap 
the emolgan. Bowie, 

To Ama‘.Gamats. v, @. [from amal- 
gam.) To unite metals with quicaiilver, 
which may be praćtifed upon all metals, 
except iron and copper. The ufe of tins 
operation is, to make the metal foft and 
ductile. Geld is, by this method, drawn 
over other materials by the gilders. 

AmaLtcama’Tion. af. [from amalga- 
mate.) The act or practice cf amalya- 
mating metals. 

-Tna/zamation is the mixing of mercury wich 
any ot the metals. The manner is thus in gold, 
the reit are anfweravle : Take fix parts of mci- 
cury, mix them hot in a crucibl., and pour 
them to one part of gold made red hot in ano- 
ther crucible ; ftir thele well that they may in- 
covpurate ; then cafl the mafs inte cold water, and 
wath it. Baeon. 

AManpa TION. n. f. [from amanda, Lat. } 
The act of fending on a meflage, or 


employment. 

AMANUENSIS. a. f. [Lat.] A perfon 
who writes what another dictates. 

AMARANTH. n. f. [amaranthus, Lat. from 
2 and pagawe.] A plant. Among the 
many fpecies, the molt beautitul are, 
1, Fhe tree amaranth, 2. Ihe long 
pendulous amaranth, with reddith co- 
loured feeds, commonly called Love livs 
a bleeding. 

2. In poetry it is fometimes an imaginary 
flower, fuppofed, according to its name, 
never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 
In Paradife, tattby the tree of lite, 
Beganto bloom ; bat foon, tor man’s olfence, 
To heav’n remov'd, where fiit it grew, there 

gTOWS, 

And flow'rs aloft, thading the fount of life ; 
And wrere the river of blifs, thro’ miatt of heaw ny, 
Rowls o’cr Elvfian flow’rs her amber ttream : 
With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits elect 


Bind their retplendent docks, inwreath’d with 
bem se Milton's Parade Lyk 


AM A 


AmMARA'NTHINE @a).{amaranthinus, Lat. ] 
Relating to amaranths; confilting ot 
amaranths, 

By the ftreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the elyfian How's ; 
By thofe happy fouls that dwell 
i In yellow meads of afphodel, 
i Or amaranthine bow'rs. Pepe. 
Ama’ritupe. n. f. [amaritudo, lat.] 
Bitternefs. 
Whatamaritwde or acrimony is deprehended in 
f choler, it acquires from a commixture of me- 
* Vavenoly, or external malign bodies. Harvey. 
ÅMARULENCE. n. f. (amaritudo, Lat.] 
a Bitternels. D:a. 
Ama'sment. n. f. [from amafs.] -A heap; 
an accumulation ; a coilection. 

What is now, is but an amaufment of imaginary 
conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, 
and infinite impottures. Glanville’s Scep. Scient. 

To AMA'SS, v. a. [amafer, T'r.] 

a. To collect together in one heap or 

maís. 

Tie rich man is not blamed, as having made 
ufe of any unlawful means to amafs riches, as 
having thriven by traud ana injuttice. i strerbury. 

Whien we wouid think of intnite fpace or du- 
ration, We, at frit fep, ufually make tome very 
large idea, as perhars of millions of ages, or 
miies, which poMbdiy we double and multiply 
feveral times. All that we thus amajs together 
in our thoughts, os pofitive, andthe affemblage 
of a great number of politive ideas of {pace or 
duration. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing 
to another, generally with fome fare 
of reproach, either of eagernefs or in- 
diferimination. 

Such as amafs all relations, muft err in fome, 
and he unbcheved in many. Brown’s Vulg. Er. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, 
left your improvements only amafi a heap of un- 
intelligibie phrafes, Matis’ Improv. of the Mind. 

The liteof Homer has been written, by axaff- 
ing of all the traditions and hints the writers 

>s-could meet with, in order to tell a tury of kim 
to the world. 

Ama’ss.n f. [amas, Fr.] Anaflemblage ; 
an accumulation, 

Tis pilla is but a medley or amajtof all the 


Precedent ornaments making a new kind by 
ttealta. 


y Marte.) 


y. To acgompany ; to entertain asa com- 


anion. Obfolete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 
Courted of many a jolly paramuur, 
The which tiem did in modcft wite amate, 
And each one fought his lady to aggrate. FurryQ. 

“2, To terrify; to {trike with horrour. 

In this fenfe, it is derived from the old, 
French matter, to crufh or fubdue. 


Amato’rcutist. n. f- [amatorculus, 
Lat.) A little infignificant lover ; a pre- 
tender to affection. Did. 

A’matory. adj. [amatorius, Lat.} Re- 
lating to love; caufing love. 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifh Lucre- 
tia by force, as Tarquin, or by amatory potions 
not only allure her, but neceffitate her to fatisty 
his luf, and incline her ctfectually, and draw her 
inevitably, to follow him fpontancoufly. 

Bramhall againjt Hobbes, 

AMAURO'SIS. nef [auzrpoue | A dim- 
nefsof fight, not from any vifible defect 
in the eye, but from fome dittempera- 
ture of the inner parts, -occafioning the 

Vou. I. 


Pope | 


i Wotton. 
To AMATE. v, a. [from a and mate. See! 
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reprefentationa of flies and duft floating 
before the eyes: which appearances are 
the parts of the retina hid and com- 
prefed by the blood veffcls being too 
much diltended ; fo that in many of its 
parts, all fenfe is loft, and therefore no 
Images can be painted upon them; 
Whereby the eyes continually roiling 
round, many parts of objects, falling 
fucecfively upon them, are obfeure. 
‘The cure of this denends upon a re- 
moval of the ftagnations in the extre- 
mitics of thofe arteries which run over 
the bottom of the eye. Quincy. 

To AM YZE. v., a. [from a and maze, 
perplexity. ] 

t. To confufe with terrour. 

Yea, I wili nake many people umuzedat thec, 
and their kings thall he Lorribly afraid for tice 
when I fhali brancdith iny {word betore them, 
and they fhall tremble at every moment; every 
man for his own life in the day of the fall. Ezek. 

2. To put into confulion with wonder. 

Go heav'nly pair, and with your dazzling 

Virtucs, 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 


simaze and charm mankind. Smith. 
3. To put into perplexity. 
That cannot chuofe but amaze him. Tf he be 


not amazed, he will be mocked; if he be amazed, 
he will cvery way be mocked. Shakfpeare 


Ama’ze.n./. [from the vetb.] Attomith- 


ment; confulion, either of. fear or 
wonder, 
Faiifax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe | 
rings, 


And fills all mouths with envy ar with praife, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. Mi/roi, 
Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way, 
Fix'd on his voyage, through the curling fea; 
Then catting back his eyes, with dire amaze, 
Sces on the Punick fhore the mounting blaze. 
Dryden. 
Ama’zZEDLY. adv. [from amazed.] Con- 
fufedly ; with amazement; with con- 
fulion. 
I (pcak amazed/y, and it becomes 
My marvcl, and my meflage. 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 
Come, fitters, checr we up his fprights. Stckyp. 
ÀMA'ZEDNESS. n. f. [from amazed.) The 
fate of being amazed ; aftonifhment ; 
wonder ; confufion. 
I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
the old thepherd deliver the manner how he found 
it; whereupon, after a httle amazedue/s, we 
were all commanded out of the chamber. Shak. 
Ama‘zEMENT. n. f. [from amaze. ] 
t. Such a confuled apprehention as does 
not leave reafon its full force; extreme 
fear ; horrour. 
He aniwer’d nought at all; but adding new 
Fear to his firlt amazement, ftaring wide, 
With itony eyes, and heartiefs hollow hue, 
Aftonifh’d food, as one that had efpy'd 
Infernal turies, with their chains unty’d. Fairy Q. 
But look ! amazement on thy mother fits; 
O ftep between her and her fighting foul: 
Conceit in weakelt bodies ftrongeit works. Shak. 
2. Extreme dejection. 
He ended, and his words impreffion left 
OF much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 
Diftraed and furpriz’d with deep difmay 
At thefe fad tidings. Milton, 


3. Height of admiration, 
Had yuu, fome ages pait, this race of glory 

Run with amazement we fhould read your ttory; 

But living virtue, all achievements palt, 
Meets envy ftill to grapple with at lait. 


S hak/pea re. 


Waler, 


AMB 


4. ARonihment ; wonder at an uncx- 
pected event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms 
at the Beautitul Gate of the temple, and thry 
were filed with wonder and amazement at that 
which had happened untuhim, AAs. 

AMa'ZıNG. participial adj. [from ainaze, } 

Wonderful ; aftonifhing. 

It is an amazing thing to fec the prefent de- 
fulation of Italy, when one confiders what in- 
credible multitudes it abounded with during the 
reigns of the Roman emperours. wt didifon, 

Ama’zincty. adv. [from amazing.) To 

a degree that may excite aftonifhment ; 

wonderfully. 

If we arife to the world of fpirits, our know- 
ledge of them muft be amazingly imperfect when 
there is mut the leaft grain of fand but has too 
many difficulties belonging to it for the wife 
philofopher to anfwer. Watts’ Logic. 

AMAZON. 1. oft [x and naler. | lhe 

mazons were a race of women famous 

for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; 

they are {v called from their cutting otf 

their breafis, to ufe their weapons bet- 
ter. A warlike woman; a vrago. 

Stay, ftay thy hands, thou ait an amazon, 
And fgtteft with the word. Siiakjpeare. 

AMBAGES. n. f. {Lat.] A circuit of 
words; a circumlocutory form of 
fpeech ; a multiplicity of words ; an 1n- 
diret manner of expreffion. 

They gave thofe complex idcas names, that 
they might the more eahiiy record and difcourfle 
of things they were daily converfant in, without 
long axbages and circumlocutions; and tl.at the 
things they were continually to give and receive 
information about, might be the caficr and quick- 
er undciftood. Locke. 


AmBa’Gious. adj. [from ambages.] Cir- 
cumlocutory ; perplexed ; tedious. Dic?. 
AMBASSA'DE. n. J. [ambaffade, Fr.] Em- 
baffy ; charaGter or bulinefs of an am- 
baffadour. Not in uie. 
When you difgrac'd me in my ambaffade, 
Then I degraded you from being king. Saakjp. 
AMBA'SSADOUR, n. f. [ambaffadeur, 
Fr. embaxadcr, Span. It is written difle- 
rently, as it is fuppofed to come from 
the French or Spanith language ; and 
the original derivation being uncertain, 
it is not eafy to fettle its orthography, 
Scme derive it from the Hebrew "99 
to tell, and TW Y a mesenger ; others 
from amba@us, which, in the old Gaulifh, 
fignifed a fervant; whence amba/cia, in 
low Latin, is found to fignify fervice, 
and ambafctator, a fervant; others de- 
duce it from ambacht, in old Teutonick, 
fignifying a government, and Junius men- 
tions a poflibility of its defcent from 
aveGaue 3 and others from am for ad, 
and. bajjas, low, as fuppofing the act of 
fending an ambafladour, to be in fome 
fort an act of fubmiffion. All thefe 
derivations lead to write ambaffadour, 
not embafadour.} A perfon fent in a 
© public manner from one fovereign power 
to another, and {uppoied to reprefent the 
power from which he is fent. The per- 
fon of an ambaffadour is inviolable. 
Ambaffad.ur is, in popular language, 
the general name of a meffenger from a 
fovereign power, and fometimes, ludi- 
croufly, from common perfons. In the 
Juridical and formal language, it figni- 
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fies particularly a minilter of the higheft 


rank refiding in another country, and 


is diftinguithed from an envoy, who is of 


lefs dignity. 
Give Arit admittance to th? amhaffadours, Shak. 
Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news before, 
Nor ‘afk’d your leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
Bat come without a pledge, my own amiaffadour, 
Dryden, 
Ost have their black ambaffadexrs appear'd 
Loaden with gifts, and all’d the courts of Zama. 
A idifon. 


Amsa’ssapress. n. f. [ambafadrice, Fr.) 
1. The lady of an ambaffadour. 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent 


on a meflage. 

Well, my ambuffadre/s 
Come you to menace warand loud defiance ? 
Ur dues the peaceful olive grace your brow ? 

Kowe. 


A’mBassaGce. a. f. [from ambaffadour.] 
An embalfly ; the butinefs of an ambaf- 


fadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory an- 
fwers ; fo as the formal part of their ambajjage 
miglit well warrant their further ftay. Bacon, 


A’MBER. n. /. [from ambar, Arabic ; 
whence the lower writers formed amba- 
rum.] A yellow tranfparent fubftance 
of a gummous or bituminous confiftence, 
but a refinous tate, and a fmell like oil 
of turpentine; clvefly found in the Bal- 
tick fea, along the coafts of Pruffia. 


Some naturalilts refer amber to the vegetable, 
others to the mincral, and fome even to the ani- 
mal kingdom. Pliny defcribes it as a refinous 
juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, and dif- 
charged thence into the fea. Headds, that it was 
hence the ancients gave it the dcnomination of 
Jfuccinumy, from fuccus, juice. Some have ima- 
gined ita concretion of the tears of birds ; others, 
the urine of a beaft; others, tne fcum of the lake 
Ccphifis, near the Atlantick; others, a conge- 
Ystion formed in the Baltick, and in fome foun- 
tains, where it is found fwimming like pitch. 
Others (uppofe it a bitumen trickling into the fea 

- from fubtertaneous fources ; but this opinion is 
alfo difcarded, as good amber having been found 
in digging at a contiderable diftance from the fea, 
as thar gathered on the coaft. Boerhaave ranks it 
with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aro- 
matic plants, elaborated by heat intoa ceryftalline 
form. Within fome pieces of amber have been 
found Icaves and infects included; which feems 
to indicate, either that the amber was originally 
in a fluid tate, or that, having been expofed to 
the fun, it was foftened, and rendered {ufcepti- 
tible of the leaves and infcéts. Amber, when 
rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it; and, by 
friction, is brought to yield light pretty cupioufly 
in the dark. Some diltinguith aaber, into 
yellow, white, brown, and black: but the two 
latter arc fuppofed to be of a different nature and 
d nomination ; the one called jer, the other an- 
bergris, Trevoux, Chambers. 


Lijuid amber is a kind of native balfam or re- 
fin, like turpentine; clear, reddith, or yellow- 
ih; of a oleafant {mell; almot like ambergris. 
Jt Aow: froman meron made in the bark of a 
fme large tice m New Spain, called by the na- 
tives 9fofol. Chambers. 

If light penctrateth any clear body that is co- 
Joured, as painted glafs, amber, watcry and the 
hike, it gives the light the colours of its medium. 

PReacham, 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide kis rows within the vulgar hade; 
But poplar wreathes around his temples fpread, 
And tears ot amher trickled down bis head. shld. 

The fpoils os elephants the roofs inky, 

And thudded amber darts a golden ray. 


A/MBER. ad). Conitting of amber. 


Pope. 
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With fearfs, and fans, and double charge of 


brav’ry, 
With amber biacelets, beads, and aii this knav’ry. 
Stak peare. 
A'MBER-DRINK. r”. /. Drink of the colour 
of amber, or refembling amber in colour 
and tranfparency. 
All your clear amber-drink is Rat. Bacen. 
Å'MBERGRIS, n. / [from amber and gris, 
or gray; that is, gray amler.] A fra- 
grant drug, that melts almoft like wax, 
commonly of a grayifh or ahh colour, 
ufed both asa perfume and a cordial. 
Some imagine ambergristo be the excrement of 
abird, which, being melted by the neat of the fun, 
and wathed off the thore by the waves, is fwal- 
lowed by whales, who return it back in the con- 
dition we find it. Others conclude it to be the 
excrement of acetaceous filh, becaufe fometimes 
found in the inteftines of fuch animals. But we have 
no initance of any excrement capable of melting 
like wax; and if it were the excrement of a whale, 
it fhould rather be found where thefe animals 
abound, as about Greenland. Others take it 
for a kind of wax or gum, which dittils from 
trees, and drops into the fea, where it congeals. 
Many of the orientals imagine it fprings out of 
the fca, as naphtha docs out of fome fountains. 
Others affert it to be a vegetable produdion, if- 
fuing out of the root of a tree, whofe roots al- 
ways fhoot towards the fea, and difcharge them- 
felves into it, Others maintain, that ambergris 
is made from the honey-combs, which fall into 
the fea from the rocks, where the bees had form- 
ed their nets; feveral perfons having feen picces 
that were half ambergris, and half plain honey- 
comb ; and others have found large picces of 
amberyrisy in which, when broke, honey-comb, 
and honey too, were found in the middle. Neu- 
mann abfolutely denics it to be an animal fub- 
ftance, as not yiclding, in the analyfis, any one 
animal principle. He concludes it to be a bitu- 
men iffuing out of the earth into the fea; at firi 
of a vifcous confiftence, but hardening, by its 
mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into the form 
in which we find it. Trewsux. Chambers, 
Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who dues not know 
That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where fhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich fhorc, of ambergis is found ? Waller, 


AMBER SEED, or mufk feed, refembles 
millet, is of a bitterifh tafle, and brought 
dry from Martinico and Egypt. 

r Chambers. 

AMBER TREE. n. /. [frutex Africanus 
ambram fprrans.| A fhrub, whole beauty 
is in its {mall evergreen Icaves, which 

row as clofe as heath, and, being 
bruifed between the fingers, emit a very 
fragrant odour. Niller. 

AMBIDE'XTER.n. f. (Lat.] 

1. A man who has equally the ufe of both 
his hands. 

Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of 
ambidexters, and ictt-handed men, delivercth a 
third opinion, Brown, 

2, A man who is equally ready to act on 
either fide, in party difputes. This 
fenfe is ludicrous. 

AMBIDEXTE RITY. n. /. [from ambidexter. | 

1. The quality of being able equally to 
ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

AMBIDE XTROUS, ad). [from amlidexter, 
eats | 

1. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of 


either hand, 

Others, not confidering ambidextrous and Icft- 
handed men, do totally fubnut unto the efficacy of 
the lives, Brown. 
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2. Double dealing; praQifing on both 
fides. 
siEfop condemns the double pradices. of trim- 
mers, aud all falfe, thutiling, and embsdextrove 
dealings. L'Ejirange. 
ÅMBIDE'XTROUSNESS. n. /. [from ambi- 
dextrous.] The quality of being am- 
bidextrous. Di. 


A'mBIENT. adj. [ambiens, Lat. ] Surround 
ing; encompafling ; invelting. 
This whici yields or Alls 
All fpace, the ambient air wide interfus’d. Afilron, 
Tie thicknels of a plate requifite to produce 
any colour, depends only on the denhty of the 
plate, and not on that of the umhient medium. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Around him dance the rofy hours, 
And damiafking the ground with tlow’rs, 
With ambient twects perfume the morn. 
Fenton to L. Gower; 
Tiluftrious virtues, who by turns have roie 
With happy laws her empire to fultain, 
And with full pow’r allert her ambient main, 
Prior, 
The ambient zther is too liquid and empty, to 
impel horizontally with that prodigious celcrity. 
Bentley, 


AMBIGU. n. f [French.] An enter- 
tainment contiiting not of regular 
courfes, but of a medley of dithes fet on 
together. 

When ttraiten’d in your time, and fervants few, 
You'd richly then compofe an ambigu ; 
Where hri and fecond courfe, and your defert, 
All in one fingle table have their part. 
King's art of Cockery. 

AmBicuity. n. f. [from ambiguous.) 

Doubtfulnefs of meaning ; uncertainty 


of fignification ; double meaning. 

With ambiguities they often entangle them- 
felves, not marking what doth agree to the word 
of God in itfelt, und what in regard of outward 
accidents. Hooker, 

We can clear thefe ambiguities, 
And know their fpring, their head, their true 
defcent. Shak fpeare, 

The words are of fingle fignification, withuut 
any anmdbiguizy; and therefore { fhall not trouble 
you, by {training for an interpretation, where 
there is no diffculty; or diftinétion, where there 
is no difference. South, 

AMBIGUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 
r. Doubtful ; having two meanings; of 
uncertain fignifications 

But what have been thy anfwers, what but 

dark, - SI 
«Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenfe deluding ? 
Milton, 

Some expreffions in the covenant were andi- 
guous, and were left fo; becaufe the perfons who 
framed them were not all of one mind. Clarendon, 

2. Applicd to perfons ufing doubtful ‘ex-- 
preflions. It is applied to expreffions, 
or thofe that ufe them, not toa dubious: 
or fufpended ftate of mind. 

Th’ ambiguous. god, who rit’d her lab’ring 

breatt, 
In thefe myftcrio:s words his mind expreft ; 
Some tiuths. reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. 
Dryden, 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain’d a fmilc, and thus ambiguous poke. 
Pope. 

AmBr’Guousty. adv. [from ambiguous. } 
In an ambiguous manner; doubttully ; 
uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

Amaicuousness. n: fe [from ambigu- 
ous.} The quality of being ambiguous ; 
uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of 
fignification, 
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AmBr'LOSY. n. f. [fram ambo, Lat. and 
àoy®.] Talk of ambiguous or doubtful 
finification. Dia. 

Amni’Loquous. adj. [from ambo ‚and 
loquor, L.at.] Uling ambiguous and 
doubtful expreffions. Dig. 

AmprLoquy. n. f. [ambiloquium, Lat.] 
The ufe of doubtful and indeterminate 
expreffions ; difcourfe of doubtful mean- 
ing. Did. 

A'mpit.n. f. (ambitus, Lat.] The com- 
pafs or circuit of any thing; the line 
that encompaffes any thing. 

The tulik of a wild boar winds about almoft into 
a perfect ring or hoop; only itis a lirtle writhen. 
In meafuring by the ambit, itis long or round 
about a foot and two inches; its bafis an inch 
over. Grew's Mufeum. 

A MBI'TION. n. f- (ambitio, Lat. the delre 
of fomething higher than is poffeffed at 
prefent. ] 

t. The delre of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind 
as Antophilus, that fo great goodncts could not 


have bound gratecfulnefs? and fo high advance 
ment not have fatished his ambition ? Sidney 


2. The defire of any thing great or excel- 


lent. 
The quick’ning power would he, and fo would 
reft; 
The fenfe would not be only, but be well ; 
But wit’s ambitisn longeth to the bet, 
For it defires in endlefs blifs to dwell. 
Urge them, while their fouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 
Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity, and remorfc, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. Ska! /p. 
3. Itis ufed with Zo before a verb, and 


of before a noun. 
I had a very carly ambition to recommend my- 
felf ta your Lordthip’s patronage. Aiddifan, 
There was an ambition of wit, and an atfec- 
tation of gaycty. Pepe's Preface to his Letters, 

Ama tious. «adj. [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched wit! ambition; de- 
firous of advancement; eager of ho- 
nours; afpiring. It has the particle of 
before the objeét of ambition, ifa noun ; 
to, if expreffed by a verb. 


We feein ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo. 
Donne. 
The neighb’ring monarchs, by thy heaury led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 
Tine world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except tut him thou canit not choofe alonc. Dsyd. 
You vave been pleated nut to fuder an od 
man to go difcontented out of the world, for 
want of that protection of which he had been fo 
lang amlvticus, Dryden, 
Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, defcend- 
edto the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and went upon the ocean, where, feeing a vettel 
trading tu the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 
doing Alexander. adrhuthnot on Coins. 
2. Eager to grow bigger ; afpiring. 
I have feen 
Th? ambitions occan (well, and rage, and foam, 
To he exalted! with the threat'ning clouds, Shak/. 
AMBITIOUSLY., adv. [from ambitious. | 
In an ambitious manner; with eager- 


nels of advancement or preference. 

With fuch glad hearts did our defpairing men 
Salute th’ appearance of the prince's ficet; 

Aud cach ambiticufly would claim the ken, 
That with nrft eyes did dittant safety meet. Dry. 

Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
And-tioufly dchgn'd his Sn—'s throne. Dryden. 

AmB TIOUSNESS. n. /> [from ambitious. ] 

The quai:ty of being ambitious. 


Davies. 
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A'usitune. n. f. (ambin, Lat.] Com- 

als; circuit ; circumference. Dig. 

To AMBLE. v. n. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, 
Lat. ] 

1. To move upon an amble. See Amare. 

It is good, on fome occafions, tu cnjoy as 
much of the prefent, as will net endanger our 
futucity ; and to provide ourfelves of the virtu- 
ofo’s faddle, which will be fure to amb, when 
the world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden, 

2. To move ealily, without hard fhocks, 
or aking. 

Who ambles time withal?—A rich man that 
hath nut the gout; for he lives merrily, becauic 
he feels no pains; knowing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury: him time ambles withal. Siak. 

3. In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with fub- 
miffion, and by dire&tion ; as, a horfe 
that ambles ufes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wicedling, whimpering 

the 
Shall ikd him amb/e on a goflip’s meflage, 
And take the diftaf witha hand as patient, 
As c'er did Hercules. Rowe's ‘Fane wre, 
4. To walk daintily and affe&tedly. 

I am rudely ftampt, and wantlove’s majetty, 

To rut before a wanton amdbling nymph. Shakf. 

A'MBLE. n. j. {from To amble.] A pace 
or movement in which the horfe re- 
moves both his legs on one fide ; as, on 
the far fide, he removes his fore and 
hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whilit the legs on the near fide ftand 
fill; and, when the far legs are upon 
the ground, the near fide removes the 
fore leg and a hinder leg, and the legs 
on the far fide ftand itil, An amble is 
the firft pace of young colts, but when 
they have ftrength to trot, they quit it. 
‘There is no amble in the manage; riding- 
mafters allow only of walk, trot, and 
gallop. A horfe may be put from a trot 
to a gallop without flopping; but he 
cannot be put from an amble to a gallop 
without a ftop, which interrupts the 
jultnefs of the manage.  Farrier’s Did. 

A’mMBLER. 7. f. [from To amble.] A horfe 
that has been taught to amble ; a pacer. 

A'MBLINGLY. adv. [from ambling. ] With 
an ambling movement. 

AMBROSIA. he Ye [zuei] 

1e T'he imaginary tood of the gods, from 
which every thing eminently pleafing to 
the fmell or tafte is called ambrofa. 

2 .gveplant. 

Ie has male flofculotts flowers, produced on 
feparate parts of the fame plant frum the fruit, 
having no vifible petals; the fruit which fucceeds 
the female fowers, is thaped ike a club, and is 
prickly, containing one oblong {ced in exch. 
The fpecies are, 1. The murine or fea ambrofia. 
2. Taller unfavoury fea ambrefa, 3 The tallcft 
Canada ambrofta, Miller. 

AmpBpro’stat. adt. [from ambrofia. |, Par- 
taking of the nature or qualities of am- 
brofia; fragrant ; delicious; dele¢table. 

Thus while God [paxe umbrofiul fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the bleifed fpirits elect 
Senle of new joy inetfable dithus'd. Aiton. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purines, 
Acnial honey and ambrefral dews. Dryden. 

To farthett thores th’ ambdrofial (pirit Aics, 
Sweet tu the wakl, and grateful to the tkies. 

Pope. 

A’MBRY. 2. f [corrupted from a/nonry. ] 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or 
waere alms are diflributed, 
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2. The place where plate, and ntenfils for 
houfckeeping, are kept; alfo a cvp- 
board for keeping cold victuals: a word 
ftill ufed inthe northern counties, aud 
in Scotland. 

Amns ace. n.f. [from amlo, Vat. and 
ace. | A double ace; fo called when two 
dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than-throw 
arhsare for my life. Shak fpeare. 

This will be yet clearer, by contidcring lis 
own inftance of cating ambs ace, though it par- 
take more of contingency than of freedom. Sup- 
pofing the pofiture of the party's hand who did 
throw the dice, fuppofing the hgure of the table, 
and of the dicc themfelvcs, fuppofing the mea- 
furc of force applicd, and fuppoting all other things 
which did concur to the production of that cat, 
to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but inthis cafe the catt is neceflary.  bramhall, 

Amuvuta’tion. n. f. [ambulatio, Lat.) 
The act of walking. 

From the occult and invifible motion of the 
mufcles, in tation, proceed more offenfive laf- 
ficudes than fron ambulation. Brown. 

AMBULATORY. adj. [ambulo, Lat. ] 

1. That has the power or faculty of walk- 
ing. 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are fuch as rc- 
quire fomc bafis, or bottom, to uphold them in 
their motions; fuch were thole felf moving tia- 
tues, which, unlefs viulently detained, would 
of themielves run away. Wiikins Marh. Magic. 

2. That happens curing a paffage or walk. 

He was ient to conduce hither the princefs, of 
whom his majeity had an ambulatory view in his 
travels. Kr orton. 

3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a 
court which removes from place to 
place for the exercife of its juri{di€tian. 

A’mBurRY. 2. f. A bloody wart oa any 
part of a horfe’s body. 

AmBusca’pe. n. f. [embufade, Fr. See 
Axsusn.] A private itation in which 
men lie to furprife others ; ambuh. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal madc, 
Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambufead:. 

Drydes. 

When I behold a fathionable table fet out, I 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with 
innumerable diftempcrs, lic in ambufcage amoung 
the difhes. -Fldifor. 

AmBusca’po. n. f. [embsfeada, Span.) 
A private poft, in order to furprife an 
enemy. 

Sometimes fhe dziveth o’cr a fuldier’s neck, 
Ard then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Ot breaches, ambufcadses, Spauith blades, 

Of hcalths hve fathom deep. Shat/peare. 

A’mBusH. z. f. [ambu/che, Fr. from bois, 
a wood; whence embufchcr, to hide in 
woods, ambufhes being commonly laid 
under the concealment of thick foreits. ] 

1. The pof where foldicrs or affaffins are 
placed, in order to fall unespeCtedly upon 
an enemy. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the 
place of their ambeyh, whence iffued more. Then 
the carl maintained the fight. But the enemy, 
Intending to draw the Enghth further into their 
ambufh, turned away.at an caly pace. Heyward, 

Charge! charge! their ground the faint Tax- 

; allans yicld, 
Bold in Clufe ambi, Lafe in open field. D. yden. 

2. The act of furprifing another, by lying 
m watt, or lodging ina fecret pot. 

j. Nor fhall we nced, 

W ith dangerous expedition, to invade 

Heav'n, whofe high walls fear no aault or fege, 

Or umbii/h trom the dzep. Nuder’ Par hb? 
are 
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3. The flate of being pofted privately, in 
order to furprife; the ftate of lying in 
Wait. 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private 
flations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaftcr, 

Once did I lay an ambu/h for your life. Shak/p. 

A/MBUSHED. adj. [from ambu/b.] Placed 
in ambufh ; lying in wait. 

Tnick as the fhadcs, there iffue {warming 

bands 
“Of ambujh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 
To be Taxallan enemics I gucefs. Dryden. 

A'MBUSHMENT. n. f. [from ambybh; which 
fee.] Ambufh; furprife. Not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having {pied 
Where on « funny bank the lambs do play, 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in ambu/ament of his hoped prey.  Spenfer. 

AmBu’'st. adj. [ambuflus, Lat.) Burnt; 
{calded. Did. 

AmBou'sTion. n. f. [ambuftio, Lat.) A 
burn; a {cald. 

AMEL.” a. V. [enail, Fr.] The matter 
with which the variegated works are 
overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glafs, melted with calcined 
tin, compofe an undiaphanous body. This 
white amel is the bafis of all thofe fine concretes 
that goldfmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 

AME'N. adv. [ A word of which the ori- 
ginal has given rife to many conjectures. 
Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; and 
the Rabbies make it the compound of 
the initials of three words, fignifying 
the Lord is a faithful king ; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, YIN, which, 
with a long train of derivatives, fignifies 
firmnefs, certainty, fidelity.) A term 
ufed in devotions, by which, at the end 
of a prayer, we mean, fo be it; at the 
end of a creed, fo itis. 

One cried God blefs us! and, mex! the other, 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman's hands. 
Liftcning their fear, I enuld not fuy amen 
When they did fay God blefs us. Shak fpeare ` 

Bi:ffed be the Lord God of Ifrael, fiom ever- 
lafting and to everla fing, Amcn, andamen. Pfahns. 

ÅME'NABLE. ac}. [amefnable, Fr. amencer, 
guelgw un, in the French courts, fignilies, 
to oblige one to appear to aniwer a 
charge exhibited againfl him.] Re- 
fponfible ; fubje&t fo as to be hable to 
inquiries or accounts. 

Again, becaufe the inferiour fort were loofe 
and poor, and not amenable to the Jaw, he pro- 
vided, by another aét, that five of the heft and 
eldeft perfons of every fept, fhould bring in; all 
the idle perfons of their fuiname, to he juftified 
by the law. Sir John Davieson Ireland. 

AlmenaGe. ln. f- [They feem tocome 

A'MENANCE. § from amener, Fr. J Con- 
dat; behaviour; mien: words difufed. 

For he is fit to ufe inal! effavs, 

Wiiether for arms and warlike amenance, 
Or elle tor wife and civil governance. — Spenfer. 
Wel! kend him fo far fpace, 
Th’ enclanter, by his arms IN ERARE, 
Wren under him he faw his Lybian fteed to 
prance. x Fairy Quer” 

To AMEND. v. a. [amender, Vr. emendo, 
Lat. ] i , 

1. To corre& ; to chance any thing that 13 
wrong to fomething Letter. i 

2. To retorm the life, or leave wickednefs. 
In thefe two cafes we ufuaily write 
mend. See MEND, 
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Amend your ways and your doings, and! 
will caufe you to dwell in this place. Jerem. 
3. To reflore paflages in writers, which 
the copiers are {uppofed to have dt- 
praved; to recover the true reading. 

To Amt'nv. v.n. To grow better. To 
amend differs from to improve ; to improve 
fuppofes, or not denies, that the thing 
is well already, but ¢o amend implies 
fomething wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I 
may declare it unto you. Sidney. 
At his touch, 

Such fanétity hath heaven given his hand, 
They pielently amend. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth 

AME'NDE. n.f. [Yrench.] ‘This word, 
in French, fignities a fine, by which re- 
compence is fuppofed to be made for the 
fault committed. We ule, ina cognate 
fignification, the word amends. 

AME'NDER. n. f. [from amend.) The per- 
fon that amends any thing. 


AME'NDMENT. n. f. [amcndement. Fr.) 


te A change from bad for the better. 

Before it was prefented on the ftag:, fome 
things in at have palied your approbation and 
amerdment, Dryden 

Man is always mending and altering his 
works; but nature obferves che fame tenour, bc- 
caule her works are {fo pertect, that there 1s no 
place for amendments; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. Rey on the Creation, 

There are many natural defects m the uncer- 
ftanding, capable of amendment, which are uver- 
louked aud wholly negleéted. Locke. 

2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that 
they which would not be drawn to amendment 
of life, by the teltimony which Moies and tne 
prophets have given, concerning the milerics 
that follow finners after death, were not likely 
to be peifuaded by of er means, although God 
from the dead fhould have raid them up 

reachers. Heaker, 

Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and 
anguilh, are fent as (courges for umendwent. 

2 Erdras. 

Though a ferious purpofe of amendment, anc 
truc acts of contrition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God; yet there is no fure judg- 
meht whether this purpofe be ferious, or there 
acts true acts of contrition. Hammond. 

3. Recovery of health. 
Your honour’s players, hearing your amend- 
ment, 
Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Stak/p. 
AMENDMENT. u. f. [emenadatto, Lat.] It 
fignifies, in law, the corretion of an 
errour committed in a procefs, and 
efpied before or after judgment ; and 
fometimes after the party’s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 
AME'NDS. n. f. [amende, Fr. from which it 
feems io be accidently corrupiced.] Re- 
compence; compenfation; atonement, 

li 1 bave too auflereiy punith'’d you, 

Your compenfation makes amen:ts. Shat fp. 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing ic- 
turns to thote that had furtered the wrong, but 
commonly all runs into the prince’s cotter. 

Raleigh's Fffays. 

There I, a pris’nerchain’d, fearce Neely draw 
The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwhol: lome draught; but here L teel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freih blowing, pure and 

{weet, 
With day-fpring born; here leave me to refpire. 
Milton, 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that 
J may make the world fome part of amends for 
many ill plays, by an heroic poem. Dryden, 
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If our fouls be immortal, this makes abune 
dant amends and compenfation fur the frailties of 
life, and furferings ot tnis ftate. Tillotfon. 

It is a rong argument tor retribution heres 
after, that virtuous perfuns are very often unfor- 
tunate, and vitious perfons profperous z, which is 
repugnant to the nature of a Being, who appears 
infinitely wife anel good in all his woiks; unlefs 
we may luppofe that fuch a promifcuous dittris . 
butiun, which was neceflary on the defigns of 
providence in this life, will be re hed and 
made amends for in another. Sprehats. 

AMENITY. n.f. [amenité, Fr. amanitas, 
Lat.) Pleafantnels; agrecablencfs of 
fituation 

If the fituation of Babylon was fuch at fri as 
in the days of Herodotus, it was a {cat ob emenity 
and pleafure, brswr, 

AMENTA'CEOUS. adj. [amentatus, Lat.] 
Hanging as by a thread. 

The pine tree hath amentzceovs flowers or Kate 

kins Mile. 

To AME'RCE. v. a. [amercier, Fi. ot 22a- 
thts cers {eemstogive the original] 

1. To punifh with a pecuniary penalty; to 
exacl a fine; to inflict a forterture. Ìt 
isa word originally juridicat, but adopted 
by other writers, and is ufed by Spen/jer 
of punifhments in general. 

Where every one that miffeth then her make, 
Shall be by him amere’d with penance Gue. Spenjer, 

But Iui umeræ you wath fo rong a fine, 

That you fhall all repent tue lofs of mine. Suak, 

All the suitors were contiderabyy amerced; yet 
this proved but an inettectual remedy for thole 
mifchicfs, Hale, 

2. Sometimes with the particle ia before 
the fine. 

They thall amerce him fa an hundred thekels 
of filver, and give them unto the father of the 
Jamiel, becaule ne hath brought up an cvil name 
upon a virgin of Tael. Diut. 

3. Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of the 
Greck contruction, with the particle of. 

Millions of fp rits, for his tault amere’d 
Of heav'n, and from eternal fpleudours flung 
For his revolt. Milton, 

Ame'RCER. a f. [from amerce.] He that 
fets a fine upon any mifdemeanour, he 
that decrees or inflicts any pecuniary 
punifhment or forfuiture. 
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Ame’RCEMENT. } n. f. [from amerce. } 
AME RCIAMENT. ( The pecuniary punithe 
ment of an offender, who ftands at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in 
his court. Cowell. 
All amercemenss and fines that thall be im- 

pofed upun them, thal! come unto themielyes. 
Spenfer’s Scute of Ireland. 

Ames ACE. n, f [a corruption of the 
word ands ace, which appears, from very 
cld authorities, to have been carly foft- 
ened by cmitting the $. } Two aces on 
two dice. 

But then my fludy was to cog the dice, 
And deatiuufly to throw the lucky fice : 
To thun umes ace, that (wept my flakes away; 
And watch the bux, for fear they fhould convey 
F:lfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Jryds 

A‘mess. n. f. [corrupted from amice.) A 
priel@s veltment. Di. 

Ametuo'prcat. adj. [from a and method. J 
Out of method ; without method 5 ir- 
regular. 

AMIE Yerls, 2. ihe [eué dure, con- 
trary to wine, or contrary to drunken- 
nefs; fo called, either becaufe it is not 
quite of the colour of wine, or becaufe 
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it was imagined to prevent inebriation.] | A’mice. n. f. Camigéius, Lat. 


A precious Itone of a violet colour, bor- 
dering on purple. The oriental amethy/? 
is the hardeft, fearceft,and moft valuable; 
it is generally of a dove colour, though 
fome are purple, and others white lke 
the diamond. The German is of a 
violet colour, and the Spanith are of 
three forts; the bef are the blacke(t or 
decpelt violet: others are aloft quite 
white, and fome few tinctured witn yel- 
low. Uhe amethy/ is not extremely hard, 
but eafy to be engraved upon, and ts 
next in value tothe emerald. Chanters. 

Some ftones approached the granite com- 


plexion; and deveral near.y relembicd tie amerAvy. 
WG i wars. 


A’mstuyst, in heraldry, fizuilics the 
fame colour tu a nobleman s coat, that 
purpure does in a gentleman’s. 

AMETHY STINE ad’. (irom amethef.] Re- 

t femiitng anametoytt in colour. 
A kind of amerzyfiae Aint, not compofed of 
cry fiats or grains, but one entire mally donc. 


Grew. 

AMIABLE. ad. (amiable, Ive] 

1. Lovely; pleating 

Thar wich ia govd in the afiions of men, 

> doth not ouly delgat as profitatle, but as umie 
alio. Hocker 

She told her while the Rept it, 
*Twould make htr amiable, [ubrac my tathce 
Entirely to her leve; but if the loft i 
Or made a gilt of it, my fa he’s eve 
Should no'a her loatsed. Shak fprare’s Oehere. 

2. Pretending Jove; thow.ny love. 

Lay aviuble ùcge ta the Lonely uf this Ford’s 
wife; ule your ait uf wooing. Stak/peare. 

A'MIABLENESS. n.f. [from amiarle.| ihe 
quality of being atuable 3 loveliaefs ; 
power, of raifiig love. 

As von as the natural gaicty and awmiahlen:fs 
of the young man wears oil, they have nor ing 
leit to commend tiem, but he by among tar 
lumber and reiufe of the Ipecies. at afan. 

A’mMraBiy. ade. [ fsomamiable.} Ta an ami- 
able manner; in fuch a manuer as to cx- 
cite love. 

ARCS CE. ad. [amicabilis, Lat.) 
Friendly ; kind. Jt 1s commonly ufed 
of more than one; as, they live in an 
amicable wanner 3 but we feldom fay, 
an amicable aGtinn, or an amicable man, 
though it be fo ufed in this paflage. 

O grace ference! oh virtue heav’niy fair, 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Freth blooming hope, gy dauahter of the tky! 
And Fath, our eariy immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each waicable gach; 

Receive and wrap me in efcrpalielt. Pope. 

A'micaspieness. n. f- [from amicable. ] 
The quality ot being amicable; fitenc- 
linefs ; good-will. 

A’micaBey. adv. [from amicable.) Inan 
amicable manner; in a friendly way ; 
with goud-will and concord. 

They ‘ee 
Through the dun mitt, tn blooming beauty freh, 
Two lovely you hs, that amicably walkt 
O’cr verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps; re- 


volv’d 
Anna's late conquefs. , Philips. 
I found my tubjeéts amicahly join 
To letfen their defeéts, by citing mine. Prior, 


In Holand itlelf, where it is pretended that 
the variety of (céts live fo amicably together, it 
is notorious how a turbulent party, joining with 
the Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the re- 
pablick. Swift’s Ghurch of England Man. 
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ami, Fr. 
Primum ex Jex indumentis epifeopo © pref- 
byteriis communibus funt amictus, alla, 
cingulum, flola, manipulus, © planeta. 
Du Cange. Amiċtus guo collum Jlringi- 
tur, t9 pellus tegitur, caflitatem interioris 
hominis d-/ignat è tegit enim cor, ne wani- 
fates cogite: ; flringit autem collum, ne inde 
ad linguam tranfeat mendacium. Bruno. } 
The tirtt or undermott part of a prielv’s 
habit, over which he wears the alb. 


Thus pafs’d the mght fu foul, till mormng fair 
Came forth with pigum fleps in umice gicy. 
Mitton. 
On fome a pric, fuccin® in amice white, 
Attends, Pope. 
Amip. ? pres. (from aand mid, or 
AMIDST., $ midh.) 
1. In the midil; equally diftant from 
either extremity. 
Of the fruit 
Of each tree in the garcen we may eat; 
But of the truit of this fair tree axiidyi 
Toe garden, God hath imd, ye thail not eat. 
itlton. 
Tite two ports, the bagnio, and Donateni’s 
flatue of che great duke, amdjè the tour faves 
chainee to his pedefta,, are very noble fights. 
Addijon, 


2. Mingled with; furrounded by; in the 
ambit of another thing. 
simid my Hock with woe my voice J tear, 
And, but bewicu'd, whe to tus fuck would 


invan? Sidney. 
So tuls amid the air cncounter'd hills, 
Hurl’d to and fro with Jaculation dire. Milton. 


What have I dune, to name that weaitl y (wain, 
The boar amid? my chryfial ttreams [ bring, 
And touthern winds to biat my now'ry fp mg. 

Dryden. 

Amata’s breaft the fury thus invades, 

And bres with rage umiathe tyivan fades, Dryd, 
3. Among ; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no real vuice nor found 

imia thew radiant orbs be tuund È? 

In veatun’s car they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever hinging, as they fhine, 

66 The hand tuat made us is divine.’ Addijon. 


Amt’ss. adv. [from a, which, in this 
form of compontion, often fig. ihes ac- 
cording ta, and mifs, the Englith particle, 
wh.ch thows any thing, like the Greek 
msa, tobe wrong 3 as, to mifrount, to 
count erroncoufly ; to w/a, to commit 
a crime: amifs therefore fignihes not 
right, or out of ordir.) 

re baulty 5; criminal. 

For that, which thou haf fworn to do am'f;, 
Is yet amifs, when it is truly done, Shuk fp. 

2. Faultily ; criminaliy. 

We Lope therefore tu reform ourfelves, if at 
any time we have done am:fs, ts nut to feve: 
ourlelves from the church we were of before. 

looker. 

O ye powers that fearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 
If I have done an:/s, impute it not.  sdddifon. 


3. In anill f.nfe. 

She figh’d witha!, they conflrued all amifs, 

And thought fhe wilh’dto kill who long’d to kils. 
Fats fax. 
4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of mws, 
which all men ought to Keep, but of counfels 
only and perluafions, not aw/s to be followed 
by them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all feience and 
all principles, yet ig might not be aea/s to have 
fome cunfcicuce. Jiliatfon. 
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5. Wrong; not according to the perfec- 
tion of the thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much umf», "tis trues 
Yet l am lomewhat better born than you. 4 ryd. 
I Lbuiit a wall, and when the mafons pliid toe 
knaves, nothing delighted me fo muchas to tand 
by wlule my fesvants threw down waat was ore fe. 
Ss ifs. 

6. Repreachful ; irreverant. 
Every people, nation, and language, which 
fpeak any thing anifs aganti the Gud ut Sta- 
drach, Mcthach, ana Abednego, thal be catin 
picces, and their houlcs (hall be mace a durg- 
hill; becaufe there is no other Gud that cin 
deliver aiter this fort. Daniel, 

7. Impaired in health ; as, I was fome- 
what amifs yelterday, but am wei to- 
day. 

8. zimi/šis marked as an adverb, though 
it cannot always be adverbially rendered ; 
beeaule it always follows the dubllautive 
to which it relates, contrary to the na- 
ture of adjeCtivesin Enghih ; and though 
we lay the action was amis, We nevet 
fay an umifs action. 

g. Anni/s is uled by Shak/peare asa noua 
fubitantive 

To my fick foul, as fin’s true nature is, 
Each toy fecms prologue to lore great a/s. 
Hanlet, 
Amu'ssion.n. J. [amiffio, Lat.] Lofs. 
ToAmit.v.a. [amttto, Lat.) To ioie; 


a word little in ule. 

lce as, water congealed by the frigidity of 
the ai, whereby it acqureth no new form, 
bur ratuer a confiltence or determination of its 
dithuency, and wavseth not its cience, but con- 
dition cf ruidity. Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

Amity. n. f. [amilié, Fr. amicitia, Lat. ] 
Triendfhiip, whether publick between 
nations, oppuled to war ; or among the 
people, oppofed to cycord ; or between 
private perions. 

The prophet David did think, thar the very 
meeting of men together, and their accompany 
ing one another tu tee houe of Gud, theuld 
make the kond of their love twnloluble, and tie 
them in a lengue of inviolatle am ty. Hooker, 

The monaicoy ot Great Britain was in league 
and amity with all the world. Sir J. Davies, 

You Lavea noble and a true conccit 
Of gudlike amvty; which apprars moft ftrongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lourd. Shak/p. 

And ye, vh Tyrians, with immortal kate 
Purfue this rice, tius tervice dedicate 
To my deplored afhes; let there be 
T wixt us and them no league not amity. Denham, 

AMMO'NIAC. n.f. A drug. 

Gum AMMonrac is brought from the Eaft Indies, 
and is {uppotcd to 002e trom en umbeliiterous 
plant. Dioicorides fays, it ts the juice of a kind 
uf terula growing in Barbary, and the pliant i3 
called, agafy/iis. Piiny calls the tee mcrop.on, 
which, be fays, grows near the Temple of Jus 
piter Ammon, whence the aum takes its name, 
lt oughi to be in ciy Crops, white within, vel- 
low.fh without, eafily fufible, refinous, ivme- 
what bitter, and of a very tharp tafte and (met), 
fomewhat like gmlick. This gum is faid to 
have ferved the anctents for incenfc, in their 
faciihccs Savury. Trevoux, 

Sar AsMonrac is a volatile falt of two kinds, 
ancient and modern. The ancient fort, de- 
fcribed by Pliry and Diofcoriaes, was a na- 
tive falt, generated in thofe large inns where the 
crowds of pilgrims, coming from the temple uf 
Jupiter Ammon, uled to lodge; who travelling 
upon camels, and thofe creatures in Cyrene, 
where that celetrated temple food, urining in 
the fables, or in the parched fards, out of this 
urre, whichis remarkably fong, arufe a kind 
of ialt, degominated iometimes trom the tempie, 
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Ammoniac, and fometimes from the country, 
Cyreniac. No more of this falt is produced 
there; and, from this deficiency, fome futpeat 
there never was any fuch thing: but this futpi- 
cion isrenioved, by che large quantities of a falt, 
nearly of the fame nature, thrown out by mount 
fétna. 

The modern fal ammoniae is made in Egypt; 
where long-necked glatis bottles, filled with foot, 
a little fea falt, and the urine of cattle, and 
having their mouths luted with a piece of wet 
cotton, are placed Sver an oven or furnace, 
in a thick bed of afhes, nothing but the necks 
appearing, and kept there two cays and a night, 
With a continual trong fire. The ftcam fwells 
up the cotton, and forms a pafte at the vent- 
hole, hindering the fults from evaporating ; which 
ftick to the top of the bottle, and are taken out 
in thofe large cakes, which they fend to Eng- 
lard. Only fout cahaled from dung is the pro- 
per ingredient in this preparation; and the dung 
of camels affords the ttrongett. 

Our chymifts imitate the Egyptian fal ams- 
niac, by adding oac part of common falt to five 
of urine, with which fome mix that quantity of 
foot; and putting the whole in a velcl, they 
raile from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, 
farinaceous fubltance, which they call /a? armo- 
riac. Ckan:bers, 
AMMONI'ACAL, adi. [from ammoniac. ] 
Having the properties of ammoniac. 

Human blood calcincd yiclds no fixed falt; 
nor is it a fal ammoniack, for that remains im- 
mutable after repeated diftillations; and diflilla- 
tion deftroys the ammoniacal quality of animal 
falts, and turns them alkaline: fo that it is a 
falt neither quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor 
quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite œnms- 
niacal; but foft and benign, approaching nearest 
to the nature of fal ammoniac. dArbuthast. 
AMMUNI'TION. n.f. [fuppofed by fome 
to come from amonitio, which, in the 
barbarous ages, feems to have fiynified 
fupply of provifion; butit mrely may 
be more reafonably derived from munitio, 
fortification ; chofes à munitions, things 
for the fortrefles.} Military ftores. 

They muft make themfelves defenfible againg 
"flrangers; and muft have the affittance of fome 
able military man, and convenient arms and 
ammunition for their defence. Bacon, 

The colonel ftaid to put in the ammunition he 
brought with him; which was only twelve bar- 
yels of powder, and twelve hundred weight of 


match. Clarendon. 
All the rich mincs of learning ranfackt are, 
To turnih ammenstion for this war. Denaam, 


But now, his ftores of ammunition (pent, 
His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon fent, 
And foliiary guns are fearcely heard. Dryden. 
AMMUNITION BREAD. 7. f- Bread for 


the fupply of the armies or garrifons. 
AMNESTY. n. f. [zuna] An aĉ of 
oblivion ; an att by which crimes 
again(t the government, to a certain 
time, are fo obliterated, that they can 
never be brought into charge. 

J never read of a low enacted to take away 
the force of all laws, by which a man may fatcly 
commit, upon the lalt of func, what he would 
infallibly be hanged far if he committed it on 
the firit of July; by which the greatett criminals 
may cfcape, provided they continue long cnough 
in poWertoantiquate thei crimes, and by itifling 
them a while, deceive the legiflature into an am- 
nafly. Swift, 
Assxrcorssy, adj. [amnicola, Lat.] ln- 
habiting near a river. - 1018. 
AMNI'’GENOUS. adp. Lamnigenus, Lat.) 
Born of a river. ` TA: 
AMNION. ta. f (Latin; perhaps from 
AMNIOS. § ayy. | Ube innermoult mem- 
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brane with which the feetus in the womb 
is moft immediately covered, and with 
which the ret of the fecundines, the 
chorion, and alantois, are ejected afier 
birth. It is whiter and thinner than 
the chorion. It alfo contains a nutri- 
tious humour, feparated by glands for 
that purpofe, with which the foetus is 
preferved. It is outwardly cloathed 
with the urinary membrane and the 
chorion, which fometimes itick fo clofe 
to one another, that they can icarce be 
feparated. It has allo its veilels from 
the fame originas the chorion. Quincy. 


AMO'MUM. a. f. (Lat.] A fort of fruit. 


The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides 
fuppofe it to be a fruit different from ours. The 
modern amomum appears to be the Afon of the an- 
cients, or baftard fone-parfley. It refembles the 
mufcat grape. This huit is brought from the 
Eat Indices, and makes part of treacle. It is 
of a hot fpicy tafte and tell. Trevoux. Chambers. 

Amo'nG. ) prep. (amang, gemang, 

AMO'NGST. Saxon ] 

1. Mingled with; placed with other per- 
fons or things on every fide. 

Amonest Arawberries fow here and there fome 
borage-fced; and you thall hnd the tlrawberiics 
under thofe leaves fav more large than their fel- 
lows. Bacon. 

The voice of God they heard, 
Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declin’d: they 
heard, 
And from his prefence hid themfelves ameng 
The thickcit trees, both man and wite. Milton. 
2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make 
part of the number. 

I have then, as you fec, obferved the failitgs 
of many great wits amargi? the moderns, whu 
have attempted to write an epic poem. Dry:len. 

There were, among the old Roman ftatues, c- 
veral of Venus in different poftures and habits ; 
as there are many particular Agures of her made 
after the fame delign. Addifon. 

A'MORIST. n. f. [from amour. ] Aninamo- 
rato; a gallant; a man profefling love. 

Female Leautics are as Ackle in thew faces as 
their minds: though cafualties Mould {pare them, 
age brings in a necefhity of decay; leaving doters 
upon red and white perplexed by incertuinty both 
of the continuance of their miftrcfs’s kindnefs, 
and her beauty, both which are neceffary to the 


amorifl’s joys and quiet. Byle. 
AMORO'SO. n. f [Ital.] A man cna- 
moured, Did. 


A'morous. adj. [amorofa, Ital. ] 

I. Inlove; enamoured: with the particle 
of before the thing loved 3 in Shak/peare, 
On. 

Sure my brother is amorous o Hero; and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about 
it. Shak fprare. 

The am‘rous matter own'd her potent cyes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, ane trembled ashe crew; 

Each flowing line conùrm’d his frit furpriac, 
And as the picce advance’d, the pathon grew 

2100., 

2. Naturally inclined to love ; difpofed to 


fondnefs; fond. 
Apes, as foon as they have brought forth thei: 
young, keep their eyes faitencd on them, and 
are never weary of admiring their beauty; fo 
amorous is nature of whatiucver fhe produces. Diy. 
3. Relating, or belonging to love. 
I that am not thap’d tor fportive trICKS, 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking -glafsy 
l, that am rudely ampt. i Shak[peare, 
And into all things from ner air intpir'd 
The fpirit of luve, and amorous delight, Mion, 
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In the amorous ner : 
Fir caught, they lik'd; and cach his bking 
chule. Alitan. 

O! how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane’s (hace, and all the cay 
With aa'rexs airs my fancy entertain 
Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein! Waer. 

A’mMorousty. adv. [from amorous.) 
Fondly ; lovingly. 
When thou wilt twim in that live-bath, 
Each nih, which every channel hath, 
Will umoronfly to thee fwim, 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou kim. Donne. 
A’morousness. x. f. [from amorous. | 
The quality of being amorous; fond- 
nefs; lovingnefs: love. 

All Gynecia’s actions were interpreted by 
Bafilius, as procceding from jealouly of his amo- 
roufnefs. Sidney. 

Lindamor has wit and amoroufnefs enough to 
make him find it more eafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf again{t them. Boyle. 


AMO'RT. adv. [à lu mort, Fr.] In the 
ilate of the dead; dejected ; depreffed ; 


fpiritlefs. 
How fares my Kate? what, fweeting, all 
amort ? Shak/peare, 


AMORTIZA'TION. } n. f. [amortiffement, 

AMO/RTIZEMENT. f amortifjlable, YFr.] 
The right or act of transferring lands 
to mortmain; that is, to fome commu- 
nity that never is to ceafe. 

Every one of the religious orders was con- 
firmed by one pope or other; and they made an 
efpecial pravifion for them, after the laws of 
amortization were devifcd and put in ufc by 
princes. «hylige’s Parergon Juris Canonici, 

To AMORTIZE,. v.a. [amortir, Fr.] 
To alien lands or tenements to any cor- 
poration, guild, or fraternity, and 
their fueceflors ; which cannot be done 
without licence of the king, and the 
lord of the manour. Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom, to have farms 
fuflicient to maintain an able body out of penurv, 
anel to amortize part of the lands untu the ycos 
manry, or middle part of the people. Bacon, 

To Amo’ve. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.) 

t. To remove from a polt or ftation: a 
juridical fenfe. 

2. To remove; to move; to alter: a 
fenfe now out of ule. 

Therewith, amsved from his {uber mood, 

And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this act? 
And do the heavens affurd him vital food ? 
Farry Queen, 

At her fo pitcous cry was much amord 
Her champion Rout. barry Queen. 

To AMOUNT. v.n. [monter, lr.] 

1. To rife toin the accumulative quantity; 
to compofe in the whole: with the 
particle zo. Itis nfed of feveral fums in 
quantities added together. 

Let us compute a little morc particularly how 
much this will amount to, or how many oceans 
of water would be neceffiry to compofe tnis 
great occan rowling in the airy without bounds 
or banks. Barhet's Theory, 

2, Ít is ufed, heuratively, of the confe- 
quence riting from any thing taken al- 
together. 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bu- 
finefs; but the ersours of sged men amount bae 
fy this, that more might have been done, or 
fuoncr: Bacon. 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide 
of the danger, amount. ta no more than an 
attectation of kill, without either credit or elfect, 

L p Iji NEC, 
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Amount. n. /. [from the verb] The 
fum total; the refuicol feveral fums or 
quantities accumulated. 

And now, ve lying vanitics of life, 

Where are you now, and what is your @nsunt ? 
Veaation, ditappomtment, and remourfe. dA mfon. 

Amour. nu f. (amour, Fr. amor, eati 
An affair ot galiantry; an'intrigne:; 
generally ufed of vitious love. The ou 
founds like co in poor. 

No man ts of fo gencral and diffufive a lutt, 
as to profecate his amours all the world over; 
and Ict it burn never fo vutrageoufly, yet rh 
impure Hame will either dic uf itte t, ur conlume 
the hody that harbours it. Soth 

The reftlefs youth fearch’d all the world 

around; 
But how can Jove in his amours befaund? Addis. 

A'MPER. n. f. [ampne, Sax.] A tumour 
with inflammation; bile. A word faid, 
by Skinner, to be much in ufe in Effex ; 
but, perhaps, not found in books. 

AMPHIBIOUS. adj. [ 2uds and AVS ai} 

I. That partakes of two natures, fo as tu 
live in two elements; as, in air and 
water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On land a beatt, a hth in water. Hu-lib as 

Thole arc called umph bious, which live freely 
ìn the air, upon the carth, and yet are obferved 
ta five long upon water, as if they were natural 
inhabitants of that clement ; though it be worth 
the examination to know, whether any of thofe 
creatures that live at eafe, and hy choice, a good 
while, or at any time, upon the earth, can live, 
a long thne together, perfectly under water 

Jocke. 

Fifhes contain much oil, and amphibious ani- 
mals participate fomewhat of the nature of fithcs, 
and are oily. abr butinos, 

2. Of a mixt nature, in allufion to animals 
that live in air and water. 

Traulus of umprhisas breed, 

Motiey fruit of mungrel feed; 

By the dam trom loralings {prung, 

By the fie exhal’d from dung. Swifs. 


AmPHIB1ousNess. nf {from amshili- 
ous.) The quality of being able to live 
in different elements. 

AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. aadj. [from amphi- 
bology.} Doubtful. 

AMPHIBOLO’GICALLY. adv. [from am- 
phibological.} Doubttully ; with a doubt- 


tul meaning. 


AMPHIBO'! OGY. nef. [eutEuroyic. | 
Difcourfe of uncertain meaning. It is 
dittinguithed from eguiwocation, which 
means the double fignification ef a fingle 
word; as, noli regem occidere timere 
benum eh, is amphibology ; captare lepores, 
meaning, by- lepores, either hares or jefts, 
1S equivocation. 

Now the fallictes, whereby men deecive others, 
and are deceived themfelves, the ancients have di- 
vided into verbal and real; of the verbal, and 
fuch as conclude fom mittakes of the word, 
there are but two worthy our notation ; the fal- 
lacy of equivocation, and amphibolegy. Brown, 

He that athim’d, ‘gaini fenic, inow black to 

bs, 
Might prove it by this am pribulogy ; 
Things are not what they feem. Ferf.on Cleaveland. 

In defining obvicus appearances, we are to 
ufe what is moft plain and cafy 3 thatthe mind 
kc not mifled by amphrbologies into fallacious dc- 
dudtions. Glanville. 

AmpPui'sotous. adi. [dug and Eda»: .] 
Tofled from-one to another; ftriking 
each way, 
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Never was there fuch an ampk:bolsus quarec), 
both putics declaring themlelves sor the ki by 
and making ule of his nyme in all their remon- 
ftranecs, to jultity their aétions. Howwel 

\apnibocy. n. f. { sand a> | 
Lquivocation 5° ambipuity. Die. 

AMPHUISBZ'NA. h -TE it. utiot li XI 
A ferpeut luppuled .0 have two heads, 
and by confequence to move with ather 
end. foremolt. 

That the amphif-cna, that is, a fmalter kind of 
ferpent, which movcth forward snd backwod, 
hath two heads, or one at citer extreme, wa, 
afirmed by Nicander and others. Brown, 

Scorpion, and afp, and wp iflana direc. Milt, 


AMPHI'SCH n.f. (Lat. s- dicrwiy of 
ay.sand -. ,athadow.} Thofe people 
dwelling in climates, wherein the iha- 
dows, at different timcs of the year, 
fall both ways; to the north pole, when 
the fun isin the fouthern figns 3 and tu 
the fouth pole, when he is in the north 
ern figus. Thele are the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. 

AMPHITHE ATRE. n.f. [of = .mBéareory of 
as ~p and Sawai] A building in acir- 
cular or oval form, having its arca encom- 
pafled with rows of feats one above ano- 
ther; where fpeGators might behold fpec- 
tacles, as (tageplays, or gladiators. “The 
theatres of the ancients were built in the 
form of a femicircle, only exceeding a 
juit femicircle by one fourth part of the 
diameter; and the amphitheatre is two 
threatres joined together; fo that the 
longett diameter of the amphitheatre was 


to the fhortelt, as one and a half to one. 
Within, an amphitheatre appear’d 

Rais'd in cegrces; to fixty paces rear’d, 

That whcn a man was plac’d in one degree, 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryd. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron 

chair at Lyons, amid the infults and muckeries 

of a crowded aniphitheatre, and fill keeping his 
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A‘sprensess, n. S. [from ample] The 
quality of being ample; largencfs ; 
fplendour. . 

Impoutlivle it is for a perfon of my condition 
to produce any thing in proportion either to the 
ampicnefs of the body yvu seprefent, or of the 
places vou Lear f Sourk. 

To A'MPLLATE. v. a. [amplio, Lat.] To 
enlarge; to make greater ; to extend, 

He hall look upon it, not tu traduce or exe 
tenuate, but tu explain and dilucidate, to add 
and ampliate. Brown, 

Amputation. n.f. (from ampliate.] 

1. Evlargement; exaggeration; exten- 
fion. 

Odious matters admit not of an amrp/iarion, but 
ought to bescttiained and interpreted im the 
milceft fenie. Ay life’s Parergon, 

2. )iffufenefs ; enlargement. 

Tire obfcurity of the tubject, and the preju- 
dice and prepoffefion of moft readers, may plead 
excufe for any ampliations or repetitions thar 
may be found, whut I libour to exprefs my {elf 
plain and full. Holder. 


To \MPLIFICATE. v. a. [amplifico, Lat. ] 
To enlarge ; to {pread cut ; to amplify. 
Di. 

AMPLIFICATION. a. f. [amplification, Fr. 
amplificatio, Eat?) 

1, Enlargement ; extenfion. 

2. It isufually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, 
and implies exaggerated reprcefentation, 
or diffule narrative ; an image heighten- 
ed beyond reality ; a narrative enlarged 
with many circumitances. 

1 fhail fummarily, without any anplification 
at all, thew in what manner defeats have been 
fupplicd. Davies. 

Things unknown feem greater than they are, 
and are ufually received with anip/ifcaticns above 
their nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Is rhe poet juftifiable for relating fuch incre- 
dible an:plifications? It may be anfwered, if he 
had put thefe extravagances into the mouth of 
Ulyfies, he had been unpardonable ; but they 
fuit well the character of Alcinous. Pope. 


feat; or ftretched upon a grate of iron, over cuals f} AMPLIFIER. 2e f. [from To amplify.) 


of fire, and breathing out his foul among the 
exquifite futterings of fch a tedious execution, 
rather than renounce his religion, or blalpheme 
his Saviour. addiifen. 


A'MPLE. adj. [amplus, Lat.} 


1. Large; wide; extended. 
Heav’n defccnds 
In univerfal bounty, fhecdding herbs, 
And fruts, and flowers, on Nature’s amp’e lap. 


Thomfon. 
2. Great in bulk. 


Did your letters pierce the queen to any de- 
monftration of griat? 

She took ‘em, and read ‘em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear tall’d down 
Her delicate cheeks. Shak/fpeare’s King Lear. 

3. Unimited ; without reftri¢tion. 

Have what you afk, your prefents I receive ; 

Land where and when you pleale, with ample 
Icave. Dryden. 
4. Liberal; large ; without parfimony. 

If we fpeak of fttridt juttice, God could no 
way have been bound to requite man’s labours 
in fo large and ample manner as human felicity 
doth import; in as much as the dignity of this 
excceecth fu far the other’s valuc. Hooker. 

5. Magnificent ; fplendid. 

To difpofe the prince the more willingly to 
undertake his reliet, the carl made ample pio- 
mifes, that, within fo many days after the ficge 
fhould he raifed, he would advance his higtinefs’s 
levies with two thoutand men. Clarendon. 

6. Diffufive ; not contraMed ; as, an ampie 


Narrative, that is, not an epitome. 


One that enlarges any thing ; one that 
exaggerates; one that reprefents any 
thing with a large dilplay of the beit 
circumftances: it being ufually taken 
in a good fenfe. 

Derillaus could need no amplificr’s mouth for 
the higheft point of praife. Sidney. 

To A’mePriFy. v. a. [amplifier, Fr.] 
1. To enlarge; to increafe any material 
fubftance, or object of fenfe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided 
his chefts, and coins, and bags, he feemeth to 
him(clf richer than he was: and therefore a way 
to amp/:fy any thing is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in feveral parts, and to cxamine it 
according to the feveral circumiftances. Bacon. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow 
to more broad, do amplify the found at the 
coming out. Bacon, 

2. To enlarge, or extend any thing incor- 
oreal. 

As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
up in thefe blind ages, fo grew up in them withal 
a delre of amplifying their power, that they 
might be as great in temporal forces, as men’s 
opinions have formed them in fpiritual matters. 

Raleigh. 
3. To exaggerate any thing ; to-enlarge 
it by the manner of reprefentation. 

Thy gene:alis my lover; J have been 
The book of his good acts; whence men have 

read 


His fame unparrallel’d, haply ampiifed, Shatf 
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Since I have plainly laid open the negligenec 
and errours of every age that is paft, I would not 
willingly ftem to tlatter the pretent, by amplify- 
ing tne diligence and true judgment ot thofe fer- 
vitours that have laboured in this vineyard. 

Davies. 
4. To enlarge ; to improve by new addi- 
tions. 

In paraphrafe the author’s words arc not rict- 
ly followed, his fenfe too is amp/ihed but not 
altcred, as Wuller’s tranflation of Virgil. Dryd. 

I fecl age advancing, and my healt) is infuf- 
ficient tu increafe and amplify thefe remarks, to 
confirm and naprove thele rules, and to illumi- 
nate the feveral pages. Watts. 


To A'MELIFY., v.n. Frequently with the 

article ox. 

p. To fpeak largely in many words; to 
lay one’s felf out in diffufion. 

When you affect to amplify on the former 
branches of a difcourfe, you will often lay a ne- 
ecihty upon vourfelf uf contracting the latter, 
and prevent yourfelf in the moft important part 
of your delign. Watts’ Logirk. 

2. To torm large or pompous reprefenta- 
tions. 

An excellent medicine for the tone might be 
conceived, by ampl:fying apprehenfiuns able to 
break a diamond. Brown's Vulgar Eriours. 

{ have fometimes been forced to amplify on 
athe:s; but here, where the fubject is fo fruitful, 
that the harveft overcomes the reaper, I am 
fhortened by my chain. Dryden 

Homer amp/ fies, not invents; andas there was 
really a people called Cyclopeans, fo they might 
bs men of great ftature, or giants. Pope's Ody. 

A'MPELITUDE. n. f. (amplitude, Fr. am- 
plitudo, Lat. J 

iy Bereme 

Woatever I look upon, within the amplitude of 
heaven and earth, is evidence of human ignorance. 

Glanrille, 

2. Largenefs; greatnefs. 

Men fhould learn how fevere a thing, the true 
inquifntion of nature is, and accuftom themfclves, 
by the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds 
tu the amplitude of the world, and not reduce 
the world to the narrownefs of their minds. 

Buco, 

3. Capacity; extent of intelleQual facul- 
tres. 

With more than human gifts from heav’n 

adorn’d, 
Perfe€tions abfolute, graces divine, 
And amplitude of mind to greate deeds. Milton. 

4. Splendour; grandeur ; dignity. 

In the grcat frame of kingdoms and common- 
wealths, it as inthe power ot princes, or eltates, 
to add amplitude and greatnefs totheir kingdoms. 

Bacon's Efjays, 

5. Copioufnefs ; abundance. 

You fhould fry every thing which has a proper 
and dircé&t tendency to this cnd; always propor- 
tioning the amplitude of your matter, and the 
fuluefs of your difcourfe, to your great defign ; 
the length of your time, to the convenience of 
your hearers. Watts? Logick. 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, 
denotes the horizontal line fubtending 
the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude, in altronomy, anarch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the trne 
cak and weft point thereof, and the 
centre of the fun or ftar at its rifing or 
fetting, [tis eaftern or ortive, when 
the ftar rifes; and weftern or occiduous, 
when the ftar fets. The caftern or 
wetlern amplitude are alfo called northern 
or fouthern, as they fall in the northern 
or fouthern quarters of the horizon. 
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8. Magnetical amplitude is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the fun at 
his ring, and the ealt or welt points 
of the compafs; or, it is the differcnce 
of the riling or fetting of the fun, from 
the ealt or weft parts of the compals. 

Chambers. 

A’m ery. adv. [amplè, Lat.] 

1. Largely ; liberally. 

For woole well-being, 
So amply, and with hands fo beral, 
Thou hatt provided all things. Milton. 

The evidence they had before was enough 
amply enough, to convince them ; but they were 
refulved not to be convinced; and to thote who 
are refulved not to be convinced, ali motives, all 
arguments, are cqual. 

2. At large; without referve. 

At return 
Of him fo lately promis’d to thy aid, 
The woman’s feed, obfcurcly then foretold, 
Now amplier Known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord 
Miton. 

3. At large; copioufly ; with a diffulive 
detail. 

Sume parts of a porem require to be amp/y 
written, and with all the force and elegance ct 
words; others mult be caft into fhadaws; that is, 
palfed over in fitence, or but faintly touched. 

Dryd. ns Dufrefi:oy . 

To AMPUTATE. v. a. Lamputo, Lat. ] 
To cut off a limb; a word uted only in 
chiruryery. 

Amongft the cruizers, it was complained, that 
their furgeons weie tuo active in emputating Ñtac- 

tured members. Wifeman's Surgery 

AmMpuTA’TION. 2. f. [amputatio, Lat. ] 
The operation of cutting off alimb, or 
other part of the body. 

The ufual metod of performing amputation in 
the inttance of a ‘ez, is as follows. Tite proper 
part for tte operation being four or five inches 
below the knee. the fkin and Acth are trit to be 
drawn very tight upwards, and tecured trom re- 
turning by a figuture two or three fingers broad : 
above this ligature another loote one is paficd, fus 
the gripe; which being twifted by means of a 
flick, may be ttraitencd to any degree at plealure. 
Then the patient being conveniently ftuated, and 
the operator placed to the infide of the limb, 
which is to be held by one afiftant above, ane 
another below the part defigned tor the cperation, 
and the gripe fufficientiy twiltted to prevent tow 
large an hemorrhage, tue Acth is, with a frok: 
or two, to be feparated from the bone with the 
difmembering knife. Then the periofteum being 
alfo divided from the bone with the back of the 
knife, faw the hone afunder withas few ftrukcs 
as pofible. When two prrallel bones aie con- 
cerned, the flefh that grows between them mutt 
likewile be feparated before the ufe uf the faw 
This being done, the gripe may be flackened, to 
give an opportunity of f{carching for the large 
blood veffelsyand fecuring the haemorrhage at their 
mouths. After making proper applications to 
the Rump, loofcn the Artt ligature, and pull both 
the fkin and the fe, as far as conveniently 
may he, over the ftump, to cover it; and fecure 
them with the crofs titch made at tne depth of 
halt or three quarters of an inch in the fkin. 
Tien apply pledgets, aftringents, plufters, and 
other nece faries. Chambers. 

The amazons, hy the amputation of their right 
treat, had the freer ufe of their bow. Brown. 

AMULET. n. f. [amulette, Fr. amuletum, 
or amoletum; quoa malum amolitur, Lat.) 
An appended remedy, or prefervative ; 
a thing hung about the neck, or any 
other part of the body, for preventing 
or curing of fome particular difeates. 

That fpirits are corporeal, {cems at fitt view a 
conccit derogative unto nimiclf; yet herein he 
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eftablitheth the doctrine of luftrations, amulets, 
and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

They do not ceitainly know the falfity of 
what they repost; and their ignorance mutt ferve 
you as an aesuietoagain’t the guilt both of deceit 
and malice. Government ef rhe Tongue. 

Amurco'sity.a. f. [amurca, Lat.] The 
quality ct lees or mother of any thing. 

Did. 

To AMU'SE. v. a. [arufer, Fr. ] 

t To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill 
with thoughts that engage the mind, 
without diftraéting it. ‘Lo divertim- 
plies formeching more lively, andi to 
pleafes fomething more important. le 
is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe 
bordering on contempt. 

Ticy think they fee vihons, and are arrived to 
forme cxtragidinary revelations; when, indecc, 
tacy so but dream dreams, and amufe themiclyes 
with the fantattick ideas of a bufy imagination, 

Decay of Pret;. 

T cannot think it natural for a mau, who is 

much m dove, to amufe himnicif with trifies. 
AF alfi. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to 
keep in expectation ; as, he amufed his 
followers with idle promifes. 


AMUSEMENT. a. f. [amufement, Fr.] 
"That which amules; entertainment. 
Every intcreft or plealure of life, eventhe moft 
trifling amajftment, is fuffered to poftpone the one 
thing ncecilary. ~ Rogeri. 
During his confinement, his amufement was to 
give poron to dugs and cats, and fee them cx- 
pire by flower or quicker torments. Pope. 
1 was icft to fand the but le, while others, whe 
had better talents than a disper, thought it no 
unpicafant amufement to look on with fafety, 
whilft another was giving them diverfion at the 
hazard of his Liberty. Swift, 


AMU'SER. ne fa [amufeur, Fr.) He that 
amufes, as with talfe promifes. The 
‘rench word is always taken in an ill 

, tenfe. 

Amv'sive. adj. [from amufe.] That has 
the power of amufing. I know not 
that this is a current word. 

But amaz'd, 


Behold th’ amufive arch before him fly, 


Then vanifh quite away. Tkomfon. 
AMY'GDALATE. adj. [amygdala, Lat. ] 


Made of almonds. 


AMY'’GDALINE. adi. [amygdala, Lat.] 
Relating to almonds; refembling al- 
monds. 


An. article. [ane, Saxon; een, Dutch ; 


eine, German.] The article indefinite, 
ufed beforea vowel, or mute, See A. 

t. One, but with lefs emphafis ; as, there 
ftands an ox. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, 
reading, and conver(ation, there will he many an 
hour, befides what nis exerciles will take up. 

A, Locke. 
2. Any, or fome: as, an elephant might 
fwim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in 
the leaft at a lols concerning any branch of it. 

Locke. 

A wit’sa feather, and a chief a rod, l 

An honcft man’s the nubleit work ot God. Pope. 
3. Sometimes it fignifies, like a, fome 
particular flate ; but this is now difufed. 

It is certain that odours do, in a fmall dcgrec, 
nourtth ; efpecially the odour of winc: and we 
fcc men un hungred do love to {mell hot bread. 

Bacon, 
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4. Anisfometimer, in old authors, a con- 
traction of aud if. 
He can’t Hatter, hic! 
An honech mind and plain; he sult fpeak truth, 
sin they will take it fo; if nct, he’s plain. Shak, 


§. Sometimes a comraction of and bctore 


Te 
Well I know 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on ’s face that 
had it. 
——He will an’ if he live to be a man. Shubl/p. 
6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as tf. 
My next pretty correfpondent, like Shakef= 
pewe’s lion in Pyramus and Thitbe, ruars an’ it 
were any nightingale. aAddifon. 
ANA, adv. [às] A word ufed in the 
preferiptions of phyfick, importing the 
like quantity; as wine and honey, a 
or ana %.i1; that is, of wine and honey 


each two ounces. 
Inthe fame weight innocence and prudence 
take, 
O72 of cach docs the juk mixture make. Cow/ey. 

He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable 
long bill of anar. Dryden. 

ANA. n. /. Books fo called from the lat 
ivilables of their titles; as, Scaligerana, 
Thuaniana ; they are loofe thoughts, or 
cafual hints, dropped by eminent men, 
and colleCted by their friends. 

ANaca’MPTICK. adj. [avaxdanle.] Re- 
feing, or reflected: an anatamptich 
found, an echo; an anacamptick hill, a 
hill that produces an echo. 

Anaca™eticks. n. f.. The doctrine of 
refle@ted light, or catoptricks, Jt has 
no fingular. 

ANACATHA‘RTICK. 4. f. [See Caruar- 
Tick.] Any medicine that works up- 
ward. Quincy. 

ANACEPHALLEO'SIS, nf. [ avaxeParxi- 
wows} Recapitulation, or fummary of 
the principal heads of a difcourle. Did. 

ANA'CHORETF. } n. f. [fometimes viti- 

Ana‘cuorite. § oully written ancho- 
ite; a:xywenty,.] A monk who, with 
the leave of his fuperiour, leaves the con- 
vent for a more aaltere and folitary life. 

Yct lies not love dead berc, but here doth fir, 
Vow'd to this trench, like an auachoritc. Donne. 

Awa’curonism. n. f. [from æ»4 and 
2v@-. | An errour in computing tiine, by 
which events are mifplaced with regard 
to each other. It feems properly to 
fignify an errour by which an event is 
placed too early ; but is generally ufed 
for any errour in chronology. 

This tcads me to the defence of the famous 
anachranifm, in making Æneas and Dido totem- 
poraries: for it is certain, that the hero lived 
almoit two hundred-years before the building oF 
Carthage. Dryden. 

Anacra’ticks.2. /. [adand xara] The 
doctrine of refracted light; dioptricks. 
It has no fingular. 

ANADIPLO'SIS. nof: [z vzàmawoe. | Re- 
duplication; a figure in rhetorick, in 
which the laft word of a foregoing mem- 
ber of a period becomes the frt of the 
following ; as, Ae retained his virtues 
amid all his misfortunes, misfortunes 
which only his virtues brought upon him. 

ANaAGOGE'TICAL. adj. [avaysyr.} That 

| contributes or relates to fpiritual eleva- 
tion, or religious raptures; myfterious ; 
elevated above humanity. Dri. 
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ASAGO'GICA L. ad. { anazogique, Fr.) Myf- 

terious; clevated ; religioufly exalted. 
Dia. 

ANAGOGICALLY. adv. [from anagogical. ] 
Mytterioufly ; with religious clevation. 

ANAGRAM. n.f. EZ and yenpjar. | A 
conceit arfiug from the letters of a name 
trantpofcd; as this, of 75i, l, piam Nyay, 
attormcy-peneral to Charles 1. a very 
laborious man, { moyl in laze. 

Though all her parts be not in th’ ufual place, 
She hath vet the azayrami of a guod face : 
lt we might put the Ictters but une way, 

In that Jean dearth of words what could we fay > 
Donne, 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen tambicks, but mild amugram. Dryden. 

ÅNAGRA'MMATISM. 23. f. [fromanagram.] 

q ee 4 
The act or practice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteflence that hitherto the alchy - 
my of wit could draw out of names, is avagrammna- 
tim; OF Nctagranimatif{m, Which is a dflulgtion 
of a name truly written into its letters, as its 
elements, and 2 new connexion of it by artih- 
cial tranfpohtion, without addition, (ubitraétion, 
or change of any letter, into diffcrent words, 
making fume perfect fenfe applicable to the per- 
fon named, Camden, 

ANAGRA'MMATIST.N. /. [fromanagram. | 
A maker of anagrams. 

To ANAGKA'MMATIZE. v.n. [anagram- 
mater, Vr.) To make anagrams. 

/ ° * d 

ANALEPTICK. adj. [a:zanniz®.] Com- 
forting ; corroborating : a term of phy- 
fick. 

-dnaleptick medicines cherifh the nerves, and 
renew the fpirits and tticngth, Quincy. 

Ana’'LoGAL. adj. [from analogous.] Ana- 
logous ; having relation. 

When I tee many unalgal motions in animals, 
though { cannot call them voluntary, yct I fee 
them fpontanevus, I have reafon to conclude that 
thefe in their principle arc not fimiply mechanical. 

Hale. 
d . 

Anaro'cicar. adj, [from analogy. ] 

1. Ufed by way of analogy. It feems 
properly diftinguifhed from analogous, 
as words from things; analogous fizni- 
fies having relation, and analogical 
having the quality of reprefenting rela- 
tion. 

It is looked on only as the image of the truc 
God, and that not as a proper likenefs, but by 
analogical tepretentation. Stilling flert. 

When a word, which originally fgniñes ary 
particular idea or objet, is attributed to feveral 
other objcéts, not hy way of refemblance, but 
on the account of fome evident reference to the 
original idea, this is peculiarly called an ana/ogi- 
cal word ; fu a found or healthy pulfe, a found 
digeflion, found fecp, are fo called, with re- 
ference to a found and healthy conftitution; but 
if you {peak of found do@rine, or found fpeech, 
this is by way of refemblance to health, and the 
words are metaphorical. Warts’ Logick. 

2. Analogous; having refemblance or 
relation. 

There is placed the mincrals between the ina- 
nimate and vegetable province, participating 
fumething aralsgical to cither. Hale. 

ANALO ICALLY. adv. [from analogical.) 
In an analogical manner ; in an analo- 
gous manner, 

I am convinced, from the fimplicity and uni- 
formity of the Divine Nature, aud of all his 
works, that there is fome one univerfal principle, 
running through the whole fyftem of creatures 
unalczically, and congruous to their relative na- 
tures. Cheyne. 

ÅNALO'GICALNESS. n. f. [from analogi- 


cal.) ‘The quality of being analogical ; 


ANA 


fitnefs to be applied for the ilinftrasion 
of lome analogy. 

Asa‘.ocism. n. /. An 
argument from the caufe to the cef. 


To Ana‘ 1oGize. v. a. [from analogy.] To 
explain by way of analogy; to form 
fome refemblance between different 
things; to confider fomething with re- 

ard to its analogy with fomewhat elfe. 

We kave fylttems of material bodies, civerfly 
fivured and fituated, 1f fepavatsly conficered 5 
they reprefent the abjeét of the deir which ts 
analogized Ly attraction or gravitation, Chere. 

Awa'tocous. adj. [arc and r07. ] 

1. Having analogy ; bearing fome refem- 
blance or proportion; having fome- 
thing parallci. 

Exercile makes things eafy, that would Ve 
otherwife very hard; as, an labour, watching ss 
heats, and colds; and then there is fomething 
analoyous in the cxcreife of the mind to thar ot 
the body. Itis foliy and infirmity that makes 
us delicate and frowarc. L Hyirange. 

Many important confequences may be drawn 
froin the obfervation of the inoft common things, 
and analogous reafonings from the cautes of them. 

“buthnor, 


2. Vi has the word fo before the thing to 
which the relemblance is noted. 

This incorpoteal fubftance may have fome fort 

of cxiftence, analsgous to corporeal cxtenfion ; 

though we have no adequate conception hereof. 


Locke, 

ANA’‘LOGY. n. f. [zræroyias ] 

1. Relemblance between things with re- 
gard to fome circumftances or effects ; 
as learning 1s faid to enlighten the mind ; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is 
to the eye, by enabling it to difcover 
that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church 
hath evermore heida prefcript form of common 
prayer, although not in all things cvery where 
the fame, yet, for the moft part, retaining the 
fame analogy. Hooke. 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revela- 
tion and prophecy, will, by analogy and due 
Proportion, extend evento thofe communications 
of God's will, that arc requifite te falvation. 

Souta. 

2. When the thing, to which the analogy 
is fuppofed, happens to be inentioned, 
analogy has after it the particles fo or 
with; when both the things are men- 
tioned after analogy, the particle berweer 
or betwixt is uled. , 

It the body politick have any analegy to the 
natural, an act of oblivion were neceilary in 
a hor dittempered ftate. Dryden, 

By aaulogy wit all other liquors and concretions, 
the form ot the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, 
could not be the fame with that of the prefene 
earth. Buvnet's Theory. 

If we make Juvenal exprefs the cuftoms of 
our country, rather than of Rome, it is when 
there was fome analogy betacixr the cultoms. 

Dryer. 


3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify 
the agreement of feveral words in one 
common mode; as, from /owe ts formed 
loved; from hate, hated; froin grieve, 
grieved. 

ANALYSIS TA [ararucic. ] 

1. A feparation of a compound body into 


the feveral parts of which it confifts. 
There is an account of dew falling, in fome 
places, in the forni of butter, or greafe, which 
grows extremely fetid; fo that the anu/yfis of 
the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beit 
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method cf finding fuch contents of the (oil as 
are within the reach of the fun. ehbutinot. 

2. A conhdcration of any thing in parts, 
fo as that one particular is Arlt conlider- 
ed, then another. 

-tnayhs confits in makiag experiments and 
obfcrvations, and in drawing gencral conclufons 
fram them by induction, aud admitting of no 
objections but fuch as ave tanen from expeaments, 
or other cériain truths. Newtons Opticks. 


3. A folution of any thing, whether cor- 
poreal or menta!, to “its ni elements ; 
as, of a fentence to the finale words ; 
of acomponnd word, to the particles 
and words which. form it; of a tune, 
to fingle notes ; of an argument, to 
fimple propofitions. 

We cannet know any thing of nature, but by 
an aecdy/s of its true initial cantes 3 all we Know 
the Artt (prings of natural motions, we are all 
but ignorants. ° (r/enville. 

Awary ticat. adj. [from analyfis. | 

te That refolves any thing into lirit priu- 
ciples; that feparates any compound. 
See ANALYSIS. b 

Kither may be probably maintained againtt 
the inaccuratenefy of the wia/ytical experiments 
vulgariy relied on. Boyke. 

2. That proceeds by analyfis, or by taking 
the paris of a compound into diltinct 
and particular confideration. 

De(cartes -hath here infinitely outdone all the 
philotophers that went before him, mn giving a par- 
ticular and analytical Account of the univerfal 
fabrick : yet he intends his principles but for 
hy pothefes. Glanville. 


ANALYTICALLY. adv. [from analytical. ] 
In fuch a manner as feparates com- 
pounds into fimples. See ANALYSIS. 


ANALY'TICK. adj. [ exedrutsx®-] The 
manner of refolving compounds into 
the fimple con{ticuent or component 
parts: applied chiedy to mental opera- 


tions. 

He was in logick a great critick, 

Profounaly Ikl’ d tn arta/yiick. Hiudibrar, 

Analytick method takes the whole compound 
as it finds it, whether ithe a fpecies or an indivi- 
dual, and leads us into the knowledge of it, by 
refolving into its Ant princioles, or parts, its ge- 
nerick nature, and its fpecial propertics ; and 
therefore it is called the method of refolution. 

Warts’ Logick. 

To A’NALYZE. v. a. [ż:xave.] To re- 

folve a compound into its Arlt principles. 
See ANALYSIS. 

Chemiftiy enabling us to depurate bodies, and 
in forne mealure to azalyze them, and take afun- 
der their hetcrogencous pirts, in many chymi- 
cal experiments, we may, better than in others, 
know what manner of bodies we employ; art 
having made them more liussaple or uncumpuund- 
ed, than nature alone is wont to present them us. 

Boyle. 

To analyze the immo:ality of any aĝion into 
its lait priucipics; if ic be enquired, why fuch 
an aclion is to be avoided, tne immediate anfwer 
is, becaufe it is fin. Norris's Mif-ellanics, 

When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubject 
ant orcdicate, provufition, argument, aét, obječi, 
caufc, ctfedt, adjunét, opponte, De. then ir is 
avs/yzed anatogically and metaphyfically, This 
kft is what is chiefy meant m, the theological 

~ fehools, when they Ipeak of analyzing a text of 
fcripture. atts’ Logick. 
A'nacyzer. n. f. [from fo analyze. ] 
That which has the power of analyzing. 

Particutar reafons incline me ta doubt whether 

the Sre be the tuc and univertal analy cer of mixat 


bodics, Doyle. 


ANA 
ANAMORPHO'SIS.n.f.[ due andare u.] 


Deformation ; a perfpe&ive projeftion 
of any thing, fo that to theeye, at one 
point of view, it fhall appear deformed, 
in another, an exaét and regular repre- 
fentation, Sometimes it is made to ap- 
pear confufel to the naked eye, and 
regular, when vicwed in a mirror of 
a certain form. 
AN. NA. n. f. The pineapple. 

The fpecies are, T. Oval-thaped pine-apple, 
with a whitith Heth. 2. Pyramidal pine-apple, 
with a yellow fleth. 3. Pine-apple, with fmooth 
leaves. 4. Pinc-apple, with fhining green leaves, 
and featce any fpines on thew edges. 5. The 
olive-coloured pine. Miter, 

Witnets thou bett anana, thou the pride 
Or vegetable life, beyond whate’er 
The poets mag’d in the golden age. Thonifon, 

AN ANA, wild, ‘The fame with penguin, 

ANA PHORA. n.f. [zvd ] A figure, 
when feveral claufes of a fentence are 
vegun with the fame word, or found; 
as, Whereis the wife? [Where is the 
Leribe? Where is the difouter of this world ? 

ANAPLERO’TICK. adj. [avewAzeor.) That 
fills up any vacuity: ufed of applica- 
tions which promote flefh. 


A/NARCH. n. f. [See ANARCHY.] An 


author of confulion. 
Him thus the azarch old, 
With fault’ring {peech, and vifage incompos’d, 
Anfwer’d. Milton. 
Ana‘RCHICAL. adj. [from anarchy. ] Con- 
fuled ; without rule or government. 

In this uzarchical and rebellious ftate of human 
nature, the faculties belonging to the material 
world prefume to determine the nature of fub- 
jects belonging to the fupreme Spirit. Cheyne. 

A'NARCHY. a. fi [zvace] Want of 
government; a ftate in which every 
man is unaccountable ; a {tate without 
magiftracy. 

Where elde Night 
And, Chaos, anccttors of Nature hold 
Etcinal azarchy amidtt the noile 
Of endicfs wars, and by confufion ftand. Milt. 

Arbitrary power is but the firit natural itep 
from azarchy, or the favage hfe; the adjutting 
power and freecom being an elfcét and conic- 
quence of maturer thinking. Swift, 

ANASA RCA. n.f. (from ava and c2-é. ] 
A fort of dropfy, where the whole fub- 
ftance is fluffed with pituitous humours. 

Duincy. 

When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafatcd 
under the fkin, itis calledan anafarca, drbuth, 

Anasa’e cous. adj. [from anafurca.] Re- 
lating to an anafarca; partaking of the 
nature of an anafarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an afcites, with 
an anafarcous (welliug uf her belly, thighs, snd 
legs. MV rfeman. 

ANASTOMA'TICK. adj. [from esa and 
soaz] That has*he quality of opening 
the veffels, or of removing obftructions. 

ANASTOMO'SIS. n. / [from a2 and 
róma] The tncfculation of veilels, or 
the opening of cne vellcl into another ; 
as, of the arteries into the veins. 

ANASTROPHEL. a. yA | zrzrgoen 2 pre- 
polterous placing, from craseéqu.] A 
figure whereby words which fhould have 
been precedent, are’ poltponed. 


ANATHENTA. PANE [ A 29:2. |} 
t. A curfe pronounced by ecclefialtical 
authority ; excommunication. 


ANA 


Her bare anatemas f -l but Eke fo many bruta 
fuhnina upon the fchittnctical: who think them- 
felves threwely hurt, tortooth, by bemg cut off 
from the kody, which they chovle not to be of, 

South's Sernsons, 


2. The object of the curfe, or perfon 


curfed. This feems the original mean- 
ing, though now little ufed. 


ANATHEMA’TICAL. adj. [ from enathenia. } 
That has the properties ofan anathema ; 
that relates to an anathema. 


ANATHEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from ana- 
thematical.} In an anathematical man- 


ner. 
To ANATHE MATIZF. v. a. [from ana- 

thema. ] Lo pronounce accurfed by eccle- 

fialtical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized, and, 
with deteitution, branded and banithed out of the 
church. Hanonond, 

Anatirerous. adi. [from anas and 
fira, Lat.) Producing ducks. Not in 
ufe. 

It there be wxariferozs trees, whofe Corruption 
breaks forth into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, 
they degencrate into maggots, which produce 
not them again. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Ana’tocism. m. f. [anatocifmus, lat. 
ay2txizexe) The aceumulution of in- 
terelt upon interet ; the addition of 
the intereft due for money lent, to the 
original faum. A fpecies of ufury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

AnaTo'mMicat. ad. [from anatomy.] 


1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing 
completcly in all its parts, by the help of divi- 
fion, it has the ufe of an avatomical knife, whicn 
affects an animal body, and feparates the veins, 
arteries, nerves, mulches, memoranes, ce. and 
thews ws the feveral parts which go to the com- 
pofition of a complete animal. = /Varrs’ Legick. 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in 
anatomy ; coniidered as the objec of 
anatomy. 

There tsa natural, involuntary diflortion of the 
mufcles, which is the anatomical caule ot laugn- 
ter; but there is another caule of laughter, which 
decency requires. SRU la 

3. Anatomized ; diffe&ted ; feparated. 

The continuation of folidity is apt to be con- 
fined with, and, if we will look into the minute 
anatomical parts of matter, is little diferent 
from, hardnefs. Locke, 


ANATO/MICALLY. adv. [from anatomi- 
cal.} In an anatomical manner; in the 
fenfe of an anatomilt ; according to the 


doctrine of anatomy. 

While fome athrined it had no gall, intending 
only thereby no evidence of anger ur fury, others 
have conitrued anatomically, and denied that part 
atgal Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 


ANA'TOMIST. n. f. [arahu] He that 
fludies the ftruGure of animal bodies, 
by means of diffection; he that divides 
the bodies of animals, to difcover the 


various parts. 
<inatom jis adjudged, that if nature had been 
fuffcred to run her own coufe, without this ta- 
tal interruption, he might have doubled his ages 
Howel, 
Hence when anatomifis difcourfc, 
How like brutes organs are to ours ; 
They giant, of higher. powers think fit, 
A bear might foun be nade a wit; 
And that, for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might fqucak love odes, dogs bark farre. 
Prior, 


To ANaA'TOMIZE, V.1as [oneru ] 


ANC 


1. To diffe an animal; to divide the 
body into its component or conltituent 


parts. 
Our induftry muft even anatomize every par- 
ticle of that body, which we are to uphold. 
Hecker. 
2. To lay any thing open diflingtly, and 
by minute parts. 

I fpcak but brotherly of him, but thould [I 
anafomize him to thee as he is, L mutt bluth and 
Weep, and then muft look pale and wonder Shak. 

Then dark dittinctions reafon's light difguis’d, 
And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. Denham. 


ANa TOMY. n. f. [ xucclopic. | 
1. The art of diffeGting the body. 

It is proverbialiy faid, Formicæ fua bilis ineft, 
hahet ct mufca fpleñhcem; whereas thefe parts ana- 
tomy hath nut diicovered in infeéts. Brown. 

It is theretre in the anutomy of the mind, as 
in that of the body ; more good will accrus to 
mankind, by attending tu the large, open, and 
perceptible parts, than by ftudying too much 
fuch finer nerves and veffels, as will for ever cf- 
cape vur obfcrvation. Pope. 

2. The doétrine of the flruéture of the 
body :learned by dife&tion. 

Let the mufcles be well inferted and bound 
together, according. tu the Knowledge of them 
whieh is given us by anatomy. Dryden. 

3. The a& of dividing any thing, whether 
corporeal or intellectual. 

When a monéyed man hath divided his chefts, 
fie feemctn to himfelf richer than he was; 
therefore, a way tu amphify any thing, is to 
break at, and to make anatomy of it in feveral 
parts, Bacon, 

4. The body ilripped of its integuments ; 
a fceleton. 
= Othat my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth, 
Then with a pation 1 would thake the world, 
And roufe from tleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a fecble lady's voice, Shut. 
5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin 
meagre perfon. 
- They brought one Pinch, a hungry Ican-fae’d 
villain, 
A mere azatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-tcller, 
A needy, hollow-cy’d, fharp looking wretch, 
A living dead man. Shakfpewre. 
A’natron. n. f- The feum which fwims 
upon the molten glafs in the furnace, 
which, when taken off, melts in the air, 
and then coagulates into commen falt. 
lè is hkewiie that fat which gathers 
upon the walls of vaults. 
A'npury. n./. See AMBURY. 
A'NCESTOR., n. f- [anceflor, Lat. an- 
cefre, Fr.) One from whom a perfon 
defcends, either by the fathev or the 
mother. It is cutinguithed from pre- 
decefur; which is not, like anceflor, a 
natural, but civil denomination. An 
hereditary monarch fucceeds to his au- 
cefors ; an elective to his predeceffars. 
And fhe lies buried with her anr -fors, 
O, in xtomb where never fcandal flepr, 
Save tnis of hep’s. Stakfperare 

Cham was the paternal ancelor of Ninus, the 
father cf Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod; 
whofe fun was Belus, thefather of Ninus. Raleigh. 

Otfeure! why prvihee what am 1? I know 
My father, grandfire, and great gianchre tou: 
If farther [ derive my pedigree, 

l can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 
The reft of my forgotten ance/lors 
Werc fons of carth fike him, or fons of whores. 
Dryden, 
A'NCESTREL. adj. [from ancefor. ] Claim- 
F * 
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ANC 


ed from anceftors; relating to ancef- 
tors: aterm of law. 

Limitation in aQions ancsfirel, was anciently 
fo herein England. Hale. 

A'NCESTRY. a. f. [from anceflor ] 

1. Lineage ; a teries of ancetlors, or pro- 
genitors; the perfons who compofe the 
lineage. 

Phedon I hight, quoth he; and do advance 
Mine axcefiry from tamous Coradin, 
Who firft to raife our houle to honour did bogin. 

Spenfer. 

A tenacious adherence to the rights and libcr- 
ties tranimitted from a wile and virtuous an- 
cof'ry, publick Spirit, and a love of one’s coun- 
try, arc the fuppurt and ornaments of govein- 
ment. «Id.lifon. 

Say from what fcepter’] avery ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deatinlefs fame ? Pope. 


2. The honour of defcent ; birth. 
Title and ancefay render a gaod man more il- 


luflrious, but an ill onc more contemptible. 
Ad. Aifon. 


A’NCHENTRY. n. f. [from ancient, and 
therefore properly to be written an- 
cientry.| Antiquity of a family ;) anci- 
ent dignity ; appearance or proof of an- 
tiquity. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
jig, a meafurc, and a cingue pace; «the Arit fuit 
is hot and hafty, like a Scotch jigy and full as 
fantaflical; the wedding mannerly modeft, iis a 
meature full of ftate and anchkenasry; and then 
cumes icpentante, and with his bad legs falls into 
the cingue pace fatter and falter, till he finks 
into his grave. Shakfpeare, 

A/NCHOR. n- /- (anchora, Lat.] 

t. A heavy iron, compofed of a long 
fhank, having a ring at one end to 
which the cable is faftened, and at the 
other branching out into two arms or 
flooks, tending upward, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its ule is to hold 


the fhip, by being fixed to the ground. 
He faid, and wept; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman 
fhorc: 
Their enchors dropt, his crew the veffels moor, 
Dryden. 
2. It is ufed, by a metaphor, forany thing 
which confers ftability er fecurity. 
Which hope we have as an anchor of the foul, 
both fure and stedfaft, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Hebrews. 


3. The forms of fpeech in which it is 
moit commonly ufed, are, to caf anchor, 


to lie or ride at anchor. 
The Turkith general, perceiving that the Rho- 
dians would not be drawn forth to baitle at fea, 
withdrew his fleet, when cafl:»g anchcr, and 
landing his men, ne burnt thecorn. —— Xnoiles. 
Ent'ring with the tide, 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd; 
Fald every fail, and drawing down the mait, 
His velcl moor'd, and made with haulfers fatt. 
Dryden. 
Far from your capital my fhip refides 
At Reitorus, and fecure a? anchor vides. 


To A’xcuor. v. n. [from anchor. ] 
t. Tø calt anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fithermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
D:minifh'd to her cock. Shak fpeare. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting 
thei land-furces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ftrait courfe to rocky Chios plow, 


Pope. 


And anchor under Mimos’ thaggy brow. Pope. 
2. To flop at; to rett on. 
My intcntion, hearing not my tunguc, 
Anchors on Uabel. Shakfprare. 


SNC 


To A'NCHOR. v. A. 
1. ‘Po pace at anchor; as, he anchored 
his fup. 


2. Tofix on. 
My tengue fhould fo my cars pot rame my 


boys, f ) 
Till that my naiis were anchor’ d in thinc cycs, 
iy ‘au 
¢ Stas peare. 
A'NCHOR. n. f. Shakfpeare Seems to have 


ufed this word for anchoret, oran abtte- 


mious reclufe perfon. 

To defperation turn my tiunt and haope! 

And axcher's civer in prifon BEM ORe S Ane, 
A'ncHorR-noLD. n. f. (irom, anchor and 

hold.) The held or fallnets of the 

anchor; and, figuratively, fecugity. 

The old Englith could exprets moft aptly all 
the conceits of the mind inetecir own tongue, 
without burrowing from any; as for example : 
the noly fervice of God, which the Logins calicd 
religion, becżzufe it Kostied: the minds of men to- 
gether, and most people of Europe have borrowed 
the fame from them, they calicd molt figoih- 
cantly can fa/ine/s, as the one and only affurance 
and fall anchor- hold of our toul’s health. Camuer, 

A’ncHoresmMitu. n. f. [from anehcr and 
fmith.| The maker or forger at anchors, 

Smithing compreliends all trides weich ufe 
either furge or file, from the anchor -finitu to the 
watch-maker; they all working by the fame 
rules, though not with equal exaétne(s; aad all 
ufing the fame tools, though of feveial fizes. 

Alcasr, 
A'ECHORAGE: n. f. [from anchor. | 
Le The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch 
efficacy in nurture and fir production; for if 
that fuppofal fhould fa'l us, all our anchorage 
were lovic, and we fhould but wander in a wiid 
fea. Wetter, 

2. The fet of anchors belonging toa flip, 

The bark that hath difchaig'd her freight, 

Returns with precious lading to the bay, 
From whence at firit the weigh’d her anchorage, 
Shakfpeare. 
3. The duty paid for the liberty of an- 
choring m a port. . 
A'NCHORED. particip. adj. [from To an< 
chor.) Held by the anchor. 

Like a well-twifted cable, holding faft 
The anchor'd veflelin the loudeft blatt. IF aller, 

A'NCHORET. 2 a. f. [contracted from 

A'NCHORITE. $ anachoret, craywentn:. | A 
reclule; a hermit; one that retires to 
the more fevere duties of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him; 
but he made that an anchorite as well as himfelf. 

Sprite, 

Yon deferibe fo well your hermitical tiate of 
life, that one of the ancient anchorites could go 
beyond you, foy,acave in a rock, with a fine 
{pring, or any of the accommodations that befit 
a folitary life. Pepe. 

Ancuo'vy. n. /. [from anchova, Span. or 
anchtoe, Ital. of the fame fignification. } 
A little fea tih, much ufed by way of 
fauce or {cafoning. Savary. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, wlich re- 
femble the animal ferment in tate and virtue, as 


the fallo-acid gravics uf meat; the falt pickles 
of hth, anchovies, oyficrs. Floycr. 


A'NCIENT. adj. (ancien, Fr. antiquus, 
Lat. ] 

1. Old; that happened Jong fince ; of: 
old time; not’ modern. ` Ancient and 
old are diftinguifhed ; olf relates to the — 
duration of the thing itfelf, as, an cid 
coat, a coat much worn; and ancient, 
to lime In general, as, an oncicnt diets, 

re 
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ahabit ufed in former times. But this 
is not always obferved, for we mention 
old cufloms ; but though old be fometimes 
oppofed to modern, ancient is feldom op- 
poled to new, but when new means 
modern. 

wincient tenure is that whereby all the ma- 
nours belonging to the crown, in St. Edward’s 
or William the Conquerour’s days, did hold. 
Jhe number and names of which manours, as 
all others belonging to common perfuns, he 
caufed to be written ina book, after a turvey 
niade uf them, now remaining in the Exchequer, 
and called Duomfday Book; and fuch as by that 
book appeared to have belonged to the crown at 
that time, are called ancient demefnes. Cowell. 

2. Old; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wifdom, and in length of 
days under{tanding. Job. 

Thales affims, that God comprehended all 
things, and that God was of all things the moft 
ancient, becaufe he never had any Leginning. 


Raleigh. 
Induftry 
Gave the tall ancient forett to hisaxc. Thomfen. 
3. Palt; former. 
I fee thy fury: if I longer tay, 
We fhall begin our ancient bickerings.  Shakfp. 


A’ncient. n. f. [from ancient, ad:. | 

1. Thofe that lived in old time were 

called ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the uncients thus their rules invade, 

As kings ditpenfe with laws themtelves have 

madc ; 
Moderns, beware! or if you mult offend 

Againft the precept, ne’er tranfgrefs its end. 

Pope. 

2. Senior. Net in vufe. 

He toucheth it as a fpecial pre-eminence of 
Jonas and Andronicus, that inchriftianity they 
were his ancients, Hooker. 

ANCIENT. nL: 

tc. The flag or ftreamer of a fhip, and, 
formerly, of a regiment. 

2. The bearer of a flag, as was dncient 
Fipol; whence, in prefcnt ule, enfign. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it, 

Tic fame indecd, a very valiant tellow. Sial/p. 

ANCIENTLY., adv. [from aucient.] ln 
old times. 

Vrebiiend anciently pertained unto this crown; 
net unjultly poffeiied, and as unjuftly abuted, 
by thofe who have neither tithe to hold it, nor 
virtws to rule it. Sidacy. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that 
we catlenty received, to the vine only, but to 
any other plant, becaufe iz draweth ftrongly the 
ractett juice of ehe carth. Bacon. 

A'NCIENTNESS. n- J. [from ancient.] An- 
tiquity ; exiftence from old times. 

Tine Fefcenine and Saturnin were the fame; 
they were called Saturnian from their anc.entnefs, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy. Dryden. 

Ancrentry. n. f. [from ancient.) The 
honðar-ofancient lineage ; the dignity 
of birth. 

Of all nations under heaven the Spaniard is 
the mott mingled and molt uncertain, Where- 
tore, molt foolifhly do the Inth think to enno- 
ble themfelvcs, by wretling thiir ancleutry trom 
the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himfelt 
from any an certain. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientr)', 
thealing, fighting. Shak fpeare. 

ANcLE. See ANKLE. 

A’xcony.n. /. [in the iron mills.] A 
bloom wrought into the figure of a flat 
iron bar, about three foot long, with 
two fyuare rough knobs, one at each 
end. Chambers. 
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Ann, consundion. 

1. The particle by which fentences or 
terms are joined, which it is not eafy to 
explain by any fynonimous word. 

Sure his honeitty 
Got him fmall gains, but thamelefs futtery 
cind filthy beverage, aad unfeemly thitt, 
-Jnd borrow bafe, and fome guod lady’s gift. 
Sperfer. 

What thall I do to be for cver known, 
vind make the age tocome my own? —- Cow.ry 

The Danes unconquer’d offspring march Le- 

hind; 
And Morini, the laft of human kind. Dryden. 

It thall cver be my ftudy to make dilcoverics 
of this nature in human life, and to {cttle the pro: 
per diftinétions between the virtucs and per- 
fections of mankind, and thofe falfe colours and 
refemblances of them that Mhine alike in the eyes 
of the vulyar. Aldifon. 

2. Ard Sometimes fignifies though, and 
feems a contraction of and tf. 

Ir is the nature of extreme felf-lovers, as they 
will fet an houle on fire, and it were Lut to roaft 
their eggs. Bacon. 

3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is 
omitted by all later writers. 

I pray thee, Launce, un’ if thou fcet my boy, 
Bid him make hafte. Shak{peare. 

A'NDIRON. n. f. [fuppofed by Skinner to 
be corrupted from /and-iron ; an iron 
that may be moved by the hand, or may 
fupply the place of a hand.] Irons at 
the end of a fire-grate, in which the {pit 
turns; or irons in which wood ıs laid to 
burn. 

If you trike an entire body, as an andiron 
of brafs, at the ton, it maketh a more treble 
found, and at the bottom a bafcr. Bacon. 


ANpDRO'GYNAL. adj. [from em and yiz. | 
Having two fexes ; hermaphroditical. 
ANDRO/GYNALLY. adv, [from androgy- 
nal.) Inthe form of hermaphrodites 5 

with two fexes. 
The examples hercof have undergone no real 


or new tranfexion, but were androg ynally born, 
and under fome kind of hermaphrodites. Drown. 


ANDRO'GyYNoUs. adj. The fame with an- 
drogynal. 
ANDRO'GYNUS. n. f. [See Axvro- 
GYNAL.] A hermaphredite; one that 
is of both fexes. 

Anpro’tomy. n./. [from aoe and sé. ] 

‘The practice of cutting human bodies. 

Did. 
A'NECDOTE. ni if Pavedito. | 
1. Something yet unpublithed ; fecret hif- 
tory. 
Some modern anecdotes aver, 

He nodded in his clbow chair. Prior. 
2. It is now uted, after the French, for a 
biographical incident ; a minute pallage 
of private life. 

ANEMO/GRAPHY.72./. [arp@andycapue | 
The defeription of the winds. 

ANEMO METER. M. f. [avew® and pérecr. | 
An inttrument contrived to meature the 
ftrength or velocity of the wind. 

ANE MONE. 11. J. [aruwi] The wind- 
flower. 

Upon the top of its fingle falk, furrounded 
by a leaf, is produced one naked flower, of 
many petals, with many flamina in the centre; 
the feeds are collected into an oblong head, and 
furrounded with a copious down. The princi- 
pal cclours in anemoniesy ure white, red, blue, 
and purple, fometimes curivufly intermixed. 

idler. 
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Wind flowers are diftinguihed into thofe with 
' broad and hard leaves, and thofe with narrow 
and foft ones. The broad-leaved anerony roots 
fhould be planted about the end of Scptember. 
Thefe with {mall leaves muft not be put into the 
ground till the end of October, Mertimer. 
From the ftoft wing of vernal breezes thed, 
“inemonies, auriculas, enricn’d 
With fhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 


Tacmfo 7. 


A'NEMOSCOPF. n. f. [np and oxorG.), 


A machine invented to foretel the 
changes of the wind. Jt has been ob- 
ferved, that hygrofcopes made of cat’s 
gut proved very good anemo/copes, fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the index 
about, to foretel the fhitting of the 
wind. Chambers. 

ANE'NT. prep, A word ufedin the Scotch. 
diale@t. 

1. Concerning ; about ; as, be fatd nothing 
anent this particular. 

2. Over againit ; oppofite to ; as, he lives 
anent the market-houfe. 


Anes. J a. f. The {pires or beards of 
a . 

Awns.} corn. Dit. 

A’neurnism.a. f. [æru] A difeafe 
of the arteries, in which, either by a 
preternatural weaknefs of any part of 
them, they become exceffively dilated ; 
or, bya wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravafated amongft the adja- 
cent cavities. Sharp. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the 
arterial blood, asin an anxeurifu, MH ifeman, 

Ane'w. adv. [from a and nea. J 

t. Over again ; another time ; repeatedly. 
This is the moft common ule. 

Nor, if at mifchicf taken, on the ground 
Be thain, but pris’ners to the pillars bound, 
Atcither barrier plac'ds; nor captives made, 

Be freee, or, arm'd anew, the fight invade, 
Dryden,. 

That, as in bith, in beauty you excel, 

The mute might diétate, and the poet tel: 

Your art no othe: art can fpeak ; and you, 

To thew how well you play, muit play anew. 
Prior, 

The miferics of the civil war did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our iffland trom 
the thoughts of engaging anew in tuch defperate 
undertakings. iddifen, 

2. Newly; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to formiarew 
the whole difpafition ot his foul, to acquire new 
habits uf life, to prague cuties to which he is 
utterly a ftrainger. Rovers, 

Awrra/CTUOSE, ? adj. [from anafradus, 

Axrrafctuovs. § Lat.} Winding ; ma- 
zy; full of turnings and winding paf- 
fayres. 

Behind the drum are feveral vaults and az 
frackucie cavities in the car-bonc, fo to intend 
the Jeaft found imaginable, that the fenfe might 
be alle@ted with it; as we fec in fubtarancous 
caves and vaults, how the found is redoubled. 

Ray, 

Anrra’‘cruousness. n. /. [from anfrac- 
tuous.1 Julnefs of windings and turn- 
ings. 

ANFRA'CTURE., a. f [from anfraflus, 
Lat.} A turning; a mazy winding 
and turning. Did. 

ANGEL. n.f. [yia 3 angelus, Vat. J 

1. Originally a meflenger. A {pirit em- 
ployed by God in the adminillration of 
humin aflans. 


ANG 
Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meflage ere he come. Shakfpeare 

Had we fuch a knowledge of the conttitution 
of man, as it is pofible aage/s have, and it is 
certain his Maker has; we fhould have a. quite 
other idea of his effence. Locke. 

2. Angel is fometimes ufed ina bad fente ; 
as, angels of darknefs. 

And they had a king over them, which was 
the angel of the Lottomlefs pit. Revelotiom. 

$. ange’, iw feripture, fometincs means 
man of God, prophet. 

4. Angel is ufed, inthe ftyle of love, for a 
beautiful peston. 

Thou hait the fweetett face I ever luok'd on. 
Sir, as [have a foul, the is an anges,  Shaksp. 

5. Apicce of money anciently coined and 
imprefled with an angel, in memory of 
an-obfervation of pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Ingli, or Englifh, were fo beauti- 
ful, that, if they were chriltians, they 
would be angeli, or angels. The coin 
was rated at ten fhillings. 

Take an empty bafon, put an ange? of gold, 
or what you will, into it; then go fo far fiom 
the bafon, till you cannot fee the angel, tecaufe 
ìt is notin a right line; then fill the bafon with 
Water, and you will fce it out of its place, be- 
caufe of the reflection. Lacon. 

Shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; their imprifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shak{peare. 
A'xcer. adi. Refembling angels; ange- 
Ial. 
I have mark'a 
A thowland Lfufhing apparitions 
Start into her face ; a theufaad innocent thames 
In ange! whitencts bear away thofe bluthes. Shak. 

Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns, and wreathes of heav’nlyv 

Ruw'rs. Pepes Rape of the Leck. 

A'’NGEL-LIKFE. adj. [from ungel and like. | 
Retembling an angel. 

{a heav’n atfcif thou ture wert dreit 

With that angcl-like difguite. Waller, 

A'NGEL-SHOT. a. /. [perhaps properly 
angle-/dot, being folden together with a 
hinge.] Chaim-Ihot being a cannon bul- 
let cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chun. hid. 

ANGELICA. n. fe (Lat. ab angelica vir- 
tute.) A plant. 


It has winged leaves divided into large feg- 
ments; its ftatks are hollow and jointed; the 
flowers grow in an umbel upon the tops of the 
tulks, and confit of Ave leaves, fuccecded by 
two large chanuclled feeds. The fpecies are, 
1. Common or manured argelica. 2. Greater 
wud angelica, >. Shining Canada angelica. 
4. Mountain perennial angelica, with columbine 
jvaves. Nifier. 

I{NGE'LIC dA. n. f. (Berry bearing) [ara- 
Me, Lat, ] A plant: 

The flower conti{ts of many leaves, expanding 
in foim of a rofe, which are naked, growing on 
the top of the ovary : thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by globular fruits, which are foft and fucculeng, 
and full of oblong feeds. Miller. 

ANGE'LICAL. 2 


ANGELICK. JY 
1. Refembling angels. 

Ie difcovercth unto us the glorious works of 
God, and carrieth up, with an angelical {wift- 
nels, our eyes, that our mind, being informed 
of his vibble marvels, may continually travel 
upward. Raleigh, 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels; above 


human. 


aaj. (angelicus, Lat. } 


Others more mild, 
Petreated in a fent valley, fing 
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With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own hervick deeds, and haplefs fall 
By doom of battle. Milton, 

Here hippy creature, fair angerik Eve, 
Partake thou alfo. Afilton. 

My fancy form’'d thee of angelick kind, 

Some cianation of th’ all-beautcous mind, Pepe. 
3. Belonging to angels ; fuiting the nature 
or dignity of angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pla- 
fure of fpeculations, which do ravith and fub- 
lime the thoughts with more clear avgelical con- 
tentments, Wilkins Dardalus, 

ANGE'LICALNESS. n. / [from angelical.) 
The quality of being angelical ; refem- 
blance of anyels; excellence more than 
human. 


A'NGELOT. u.f. A mufical intrument 
fomewhat refembling a lute. Did. 

ANGER. 2. [A word of no certain 
etymology, but, with molt probability, 
derived by Skinasr from ange, Sax. 
vexed; Which, however, feems to come 
originally from the Latin argo. ] 

1. Uneafinefs or difcompofure of the mind, 
upon the receipt of any injury, with a 
prcfent purpofe of revenge. Locke. 

Anger is like 
A full hot horfe, who being allow’d his way, 
Sclf-mettle tires him. Shukfpeare. 

Was the Lord ditpleafed againit the rivers? 
was thine anger againtt the rivers, was thy wrath 
againtt the fea, that thou didit ride upon thine 
hortes and thy chariots uf falvation ? labb. 

Anger is, according to fome, a tranfient 
hatred, or at dealt very like it. South. 

2. Pain, or finart, of a fore or fwelling. In 
this fenfe it feems plainly deducible from 
angor. 

I made the cxperiment, fetting the moxa 
where the frit violence of my pain began, and 
where the greatest arr und forcnels fnll cun- 
tinued, notwithttanding the fwceliing of my fuot 

Tempie. 

To A’ncrrR. v. a. [from the noun. | 

r. To make angry; to provoke; to en- 
rage. 

Who would anger the meanch artifan, which 
carrieth a good mind? Hocker. 

Sometimes he evarrs'me, 
With telling me of the moledwarp and the ant. 
1 Saad fpoure. 

There were fome late taxes and, impuiitions 
intoduced, which rather aageed than grieved 
the people. Charenton. 

It anger’ Turenne, once upon a day, 

To feea fuutman kick’d that tuok his pay. Pope. 

2. Tomake painful. 

He turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, and angerct malign: 
ulcers and pernicious imputthumations. Bacen. 

A'NGERLY. add. [from angen Sh an an; 
gry manner, like one offended : itis now 
written angrily. 

Why, how now, Hecat? you look azger?y. 

q Snahficare, 

Such jefters diffonett indifcretion, is rather 
charitably to be piticd, tiaa their eaception ci- 
ther angerly to be grieved at, or ferivuily to be 
confuted. Curese. 

ANGIOGRAPHY. a. f. [from c'yhio and 
yeatu.} A defcription of veflels in the 
human body; nerves, veins, arteries, 
and lymphaticks. 

Ancio’Locy. a. f. [from afc: and adye;.] 
A treatife or.difceurfe of the veffels of 
a human body. 

ANGIOMONOSPERMOUS, adj. [from 


aryfeiovy porsa aNd grigua.] Such plants 


ANG 


as have but onc fingle feed in the feed- 
pod. 

Anato’romy. nf. (from eyftey and 
tips, to cut.] A cutting open of the 
veffels, asin the opening of a vein or 
artery. 

A'NGLE. n.f. (angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] 
The fpace intercepted between two 
lines interfeGting or meeting, fo as, if 
continued, they would interfeét each 
other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angle whofe 
vertex, or angular point, is at the cente of a 
cucle, and whofe legs are two femidiameters of 
that circle, Stone's Ditt. 

ANGLE. n. f [angel, German and 
Dutch.] An initrument to take fith, 


confilling of a rod, a line, and a hook. 
She alto had an angle in her hand; but the 
taker was fu taken, that fhe had furgotten taking. 
Sidney. 
Give me thine angle, we'll to the river there, 
My mufick playing far of, I will betray 
Tawny-fhnn’d Ah; my bending hook fhall 
pierce 
Their flimy jaws. Shak/peare, 
The patient fifher takes his flent and, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 
With looks unmow’d, he hopes the fcaly breed, 
And cyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Dope, 
To A'NGLE. v.n. [from the noun. J 


t. To fith with a rod and hook. 
The ladies angling in the cryttal lake, 
Featt on the waters with the prey they take, 
aller. 
2. Yo try to gain by fome infinuating ar- 
tices, as fifhes are caught by a bait. 

It he tpake courteoufly, he angled the people’s 
hearts: it he were filent, he tuted upon fome 
daungerobs plot. Sidney. 

By this face, 
This feeming brow of juttice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle tor. Shakips 

The pleafant’tt angling is to fee the fifh 

Cut with her golden oars the silver itream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait; 

Su axgle we tor Beatrice. Shakf; care. 
A'NGLE-ROD. n. f. [angel roede, Dutch. } 

The flick to which the line and hoox 

are hung. 

It dittereth much i1 ercatnefs; the fmalkir 
being hit for thatching œf houtes; the fecone big- 
avfs is uted for ang'e-reds; and, in China, tor 
beating of ufenders upon the thighs. acon, 

lic makes a May-fly to a miracle, and fur- 
mihcs the whole country With aagicerads. afal. 

A’nGcrer.n. fi [from angle.) He that 
üfhes with an angle. 

He, hac a patient angler, erehe ftronk, 
Weald let them play a while ujen the Sook, 

Drvess, 

Neither do bieds alone, but many forts of 
tithes, teed epon infects; asis well known co 
angles, Who bait their hooss wath them. Ka 

ANGLIC Sa. ac ft itom Yariv,” Lat 
A form of fpoech peculiar to the Buguih 
language; an Englifh idiom. l 

They corrupt their dile witi untutored argi- 

cims, avlilto, 
A’xcozcrr. s. J. A kind of peaz. 
A’xcour.a.f. [angor Lat. 1 Pam 

It tke patiens be furprited with a hpothy meas 
argar, anc great oppreinun avout the iterna. ir 
expect no rechef fem cord al’. Horatey. 

A'nerity. adv. [from angey.] In an 
angry manner; furioully ; peevifhly. 
I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not Qtr, no; wince, Nor peak a WUICs 
Nor look upea the iron aagi. Stak (pears. 
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A'NGRY. adj. [from anger] 
1. Touched with auger; provoked. 

Oh ket nowthe Lard be angry, and E will focak 
peradventure there shall be thirty tound there. 
Ga F 
2. [t feems properly to require, when the 
object of anger is mentioned, the par- 
ticle at before athing, and with betore 
a perfon ; but this is notalways obferved. 

Your Coriolanus is not much miffed, but with 
his triends; the commonwealth doth ttand, and 
fu would do, were he angry at it. SAak/p. 
Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourfelves, that ye foid me hither: for God did 
fend ine before you to preferve h'e. Gencfis. 
i think it a vaft pleafurc, that whenever two 
people of merit regard one another, to many 
fcoundrels cnvy and ae angry et them. Swift. 


3. Having the appearance of anger; 
having the effect of anger. 


The north wind driveth away rain: fo doth 

an angry countenance a backbiiing tongue. Prov. 

4: In chirurgery, painful; inflamed; 
{marting. 

This ferum, being accompanied hy the thinner 
pits of the blood, grows red and angry; and, 
wanting its duc regrets into the mafs, frit ga- 
thers into a hard fwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens into matter, and fo difchargeth. J7i/enan 

A’ncuisy.n. /. [angoiffe, Fr. angor, Lat. ] 
*Exceffive pain either of mind or body: 
applied to the mind, it means the pain 
of forrow, and is feldom ufed to fignily 
other paffions. 

Not all fo cheerful feemed the of fight, 

As was her filter; whether dread cid dwell), 
Or anguifh, in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy Q. 

Virtue's but anguifa, when ‘us feveral, 

By occafion wak'd, and circumi{tantial; 
Truc virtuc’s foul's always inalldeeds ill. Donne. 

They had perfecutors, whofe invention was 
as great as their cruelty. Wit and malice con- 
{pired to hnd out fuch deaths, and thole of fuch 
incredible anguifi, that only the manner of 
dying was the punifhment, death itfclf the de- 
livcrance. South. 

Perpetual anguih fills his anxious breaft, 

Nat ftapt by bufinefs, nor com.pos'd by reft; 
No mufick cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. 
Dryden. 

A'NGUISHED. adj. [from anguifb.] Seized 
with anguifh; tortured; exceffively 
pained. Not in ufe. 

Teel no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be 
Anguih'd, not that twas fin, but that twas the. 
Donne. 

A'NGULAR. adj. [from angle. } 

1. Having angles or corners; cornered. 

As for the figure of eryftal, it is fur the moft 
part hexagonal, or fx cornered, being built 
upon a confufed matter, fiom whence, as at 
were from a roet, angular figures arile, even as 
in the amethyft and bafaltes. Brown. 

2. Confifting of an angle. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from 
one another, at the diftance of four inches from 
the angular point, where the edges uf the knives 
mect, was the eighth part of an inch.  Nerwron. 


ANGULA'RITY. n. f. [from angular.] The 
quality of being angular, or having 
corners. 

A'NGULARLY. adv. [from angular.) With 
angles or corners. 

Another part of the fame folution afforded us 
an ice angularly figured. Boyle. 

A'INGULARN Ess. n. f. [from angular.]” 
The quality of being angular. 

A'NGULATED. adj. [from angle.] Formed 
with angles or: corners. 


Topazes, amethyits, or emeralds, which grow 
in the hilures, are ardinarily eryttall:zed, or 
fhot into angulated fizuces; whereas, in the 
ftrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. — Woodward. 
ANGULO'SITY. n. f. | from engulous. | An- 
gularity ; cornered form. Did. 
A’NGULOUs, adj. [from angle:] Hooked ; 
angular. 
Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of 
fulid bodies are held together by hooks, and an- 
Slows Invaiations; finee the coherence of the 


parts of thefe wiil be of as dilhcult a conception. 
Glanville, 


ANGU'ST. adj, [anguflus, Lat.] Narrow ; 
ftrait. 

ANGUSTA TION. n. f. [from anzuftus. | 
q he act of making narrow 3 ftraiten- 
ing; the ftate of being narrowed. 

The caule may be referred either ta the gru- 
mouinefs of the blood, or to obftručtion of the 
vein lomewhere in its paffage, by fome angujlu- 
tion upon it by part of the tumour. Wijeman, 

ANHELA'TION. 7. f. Çanbelo, Lat.) The 
ac of panting; the flate of being out 
of breath. 

ANHĦELO'SR. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of 
breath; panting; labouring of ‘being 
ont of breath. Didi. 

Anre’NTED. ad), [ aneartir, Fr.) Fruf- 
trated; brought to nothing. 

AnxiGcuts. adv. (from a for at, and night. ] 
In the night time. 

Sir Toby, you mutt come in earlier anights ; 
my lady takes great exceptions at your ill nours, 

Shak/peare, 

A’nin. n. f The hrub from whofe leaves 
and {talks indigo is prepared. 

ANIV'LENESS.) a. f. [anilitas, Lat.] The 

Aniiity.  § ftate of being an old wo- 
man ; the old age of women. 

A'NIMABLE. adj. [from animate.) "That 
may be put into life, or receive anima- 
tion. Dià. 

ANIMADVE'RSION. a. f. [animadverfio, 
Lat. ] 

1. Reproof; fevere cenfure ; blame. 


He dilmified thcir commiffioners with fevere 
and harp animadzerfions, Clarendon. 


2. Punifhment. When the object of ani- 


madverfion is mentioned, it has the par- ' 


ticle on or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is 
ufual to have the controverfy handled by panı- 
phlets on hoth fides; without the Icaft ammad- 
verfion upon the authors. Swift, 

3. In law. 

An ecclefaitical cenfure, and an ecclefiaftical 
animadverfion, ave diferent things; for a cen- 
fure has a relation tua fpiritual puniflyment; but 
an aximatverfior has only a refpect to'a temporal 
one; as, degradation, and the delivering the 
pci fon over to the fecular court. Alife. 

4. Perception ; power of notice. Not in 
ufe. 

The foul is the fole percipient which hath azi- 
madverfion und tenfe, properly fo callcd. 

Glanville. 

ANIMADVE RSIVE, Adj. [from animadvert. } 

That has the power of perceiving ; per- 
cipient. Notin ufe. 

The :eprefentation of objcéts to the foul, the 
only animadverfive principle, is conveyed by 
motions made on the immediate organs of fenfe. 

Glanville. 

ANIMADVE'RSIVENESS. m, f. [from ani- 
madverfive.| The power of animad- 
verting, or making judgment. Dia. 


ANI 
Zo ANIMADVERT. v. n. [ animad. 


verlo, Lat. ] 

1. ‘To pafs cenfures upon. 

I fhould not axima:tuert on him, who was a 
painful obferver of the decorum of the flage, if 
he had not uicd extreme feverity in his judg- 
ment of the incomparable Shakefpeare. Dryden. 

2. To infli& punifhments. In both fenfes 
with the particle npon. 

If the Author of the univerfe animadverti upon 
men here below, how much more will it become 
him to do it upon their entrance into a higher 
diate of being ? Grew, 

ANIMADVE'RTER.2./, [fromanimadvert. | 
He that palles cenlures, or infli€ts pu- 
nifhineits. 

God is a ri obferver of, and a fevere ani- 
madverter upon, fuch as prefume to partake of 
thofe myfterics, withvut fucha preparation, Sourh. 

ANIMAL. z./. [antmal, Lat. ] 

1. A living creature corporeal, difling, 
on the one fide, from, pure fpirit; ou 
the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are fuch beings, which, 
befide the power of growing and pro- 
ducing their like, as plants and vegeta- 
bles have, are endowed alfo with fenfa- 
tion and fpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two {chemes of tables of them. 

Animals are cither 
(Sanzguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which 
breathe cither by 

(Lungs, having either 
(Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe 

either 

C Vivinarous, 

i Aquatick, as the whale kind, © 

s < ) È Terrcitrial, as quadrupeds ; 

| | 
| 


A, 


| 
| C Oviparous, as birds. 
j But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs. 
tortoifes, and ferpents. 
Gills, as all fanguineous hfhes, cxcept the 
l Whale kind. 
(Exfanguincous, or without Llood, which may 
be divided into 
(Greater, and thofe cither 
| ( Naked, 
) § Teircftrial, as naked fnails. 
| l l Aquatick, as the poutp, cuttle-fith, &cs 
{ © Covered with a tegument, either 
$ ; Cruftaceous, as loblicis and crab-fith, 
Teftaccous, cither 
ç Univalye, as limpets ; 
| } Bivalve, as vy fters, mufcles, cockles; 
Turbinate, as pcriwinkles, fnails, &c. 
| Leffer, as infeéts of all forts. 
Viviparous hairy axima/s, or quadrupeds, are either 
( Hoofeci, which are cither 
§ Whule-fuoted or hoofed,as the horfe and afs; 
2 Cloven-fuoted, having the hoof divided into 
(Two principal parts, called bifulea, either 
ç Such as chew not the cud, as (wine; : 
$ Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud; dis 
€ videdinto 
Such as have perpetual and hollow horns, 
! (< Beef-kind, 
| } Sheep-kind, 
l Goat- kind. 
| suen as have folid, branched, and deci- 
duous horns, as the deer-kind. 
(Four parts, or quadritulca, as the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus. 
Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
$ Two parts or tocs, having two natis, as the 
l 


A 
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} 
| 
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camel- kind; 
Many toes or claws; cither 
Ç Undivided, as the elephant; 
2 Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human fhape,as apes ; 
Narrower, and more pomted nails, 
which, in refpeét of thei tecth, are divided inte 
fuch as have 
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(Many foreteeth, or cutters, in cach jaw; 
The greater, which have 
f C A íhorter fnout and rounder head, as the 
s  cat-kind; 
A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
U The kefier, the vermin or weaecl-kine 
Only two large and remarkable forctecth, all 
which are phytivorous, and are called tne 
hare-kind. A i Ray. 
Vegetables arc proper cnough to repair animals, 
as being near of the fame fpecihck gravity 
With the animal juices, and as conlifiing of 
the fame parts with animal fubflances, [pirit, 
Water, falt, oil, earth; all which are contained in 
the fup they derive from the carth. Arbuthnot. 
Some of the animated fubitances have various 
organical or in@rumiental parts, Atted fora varic- 
ty of motions from place to place, and a fpring 
of life within theinfelves, as beafts, birds, fithcs, 
and infedls; thefe are called animals. Other 
animated fubltances are called vegetables, which 
have within themfelves the principles ot another 
fort of life and growth, and of various pro- 
Gudctions of leaves and fruit, fuch as we fec in 
plants, herbs, and trees. Mates’ Logick. 

2. By way of contempt, we fay of a flupid 
man, that he is a /upid animal. 

A'’nima. adj. (animalis, Lat.) 

1. That belongs or relates to animals. 

There are things in the world of tpirits, 
wherein our ideas arc very dark and confufed ; 
fechas their union with uunima’! nature, the way 
of their acting’ on material beings, and their 
converte with cach other. Warts’ Logick. 

2. Animal fun€lions, diftinguifhed from 
nalural and vital, are the lower powers 
of the mind, as the will, memory, and 
imagination. 

3. Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, to 
int de@ual, and, on the other, to vege- 
tabh. 

4. Animal is ufed in oppofition to /piritual 


or rational; as, the animal nature. 


ÂNIMA'LCULE. n. f. [animalculum, Lat. ] 
A fmall animal ; particularly thofe which 


are in their firft and {malleit ftate. 

We are to know, tnat they all come of the 
feed of animna‘cules of their own kind, that were 
before laid there. Ray. 

ANIMA'LITY. n. f. [from animal.] The 


ftate of animal exilt-nce. 

The word animal firftonly fignifles human 
aximality. In the minor propofition, the word 
animal, for the fame reafon, Hgiihes the arima- 
lity of a goofe: thereby it becomes an ambigu- 
ous term, and unfit to buiid the conclufion upon. 

Wares. 

To A'NIMATE. v. a. (anima, Lat.] 

1. To quicken; to make alive; to give 
life to: as, the foul azimates the body; 
man mutt have been animated by a higher 
power. ' 

2. To give powers to; to heighten the 
powers or effect of any thing. 

But none, ah! none can avimare the lyre, 
And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire ; 
Whether the le rn’d Minerva be her theme, 
Or chalte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heav'nly praife fo well 
As Helen, in whole eyes ten thoufand Cupids 
dwell. Dryden, 

3. Toencourage ; to incite. 

The more to animate the people, he ftood on 
high, from whence he m ght be belt beard, and 
cried unto them with a loud voice. Knolles. 

He was animated to expect the papacy, by the 
prediction of a fouthfayer, thatone thould fuc- 
ceed pope Leo, whufe name fhould be Adrian, 

Bacon, 


A’niMaTe. ad}. [from To animate. | Alive ; 
poflefiing animal life. 
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All bodies have fpirnts and pnenmatical parts 
within them ; but the main differences between 
animate and inanimate, are two: the frit iz, 
that the fpirits of things armate arc all contsn- 
ed within themifelves, and are branched in veins 
and fecret canals, as blood is; and, in diving 
creatures, the (pits have not only branches, but 
ceitain cells or feats, where the principal Ipirits 
do refide, and whercunto the reit du refort; but 
the fpirits in things inanimate are fhut in, and 
cut ott by the tangible parts, and are not pervi- 
ous one to another, as air is in fnow. Bacon. 

Nobler birth 
Of creatures an/ntat: with gradual life, 
Ot growth, fenfe, reafon, all tumm’d up ia man. 
Milton. 

There are feveral topicks ufed againft atheilin 
and idolatry; fuch as the vihble marks of di- 
vine wifdom and goodnefs in the works of the 
creation, the vital union of fouls with matter, 
and the admuable ftiucture of animate bodies. 

Lertiey. 

A'NIMATED. participial adj. { from animate. | 
Lively ; vigorous. 

Warriours the fires with animated founds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 

Pepe. 

A'NIMATENESS. n.f. [from animate. | 
The fate of being animated. Dia. 

ANIMATION. n. f [trom animate. | 

1. The act of animating or enlivening. 

Plants or vegetables are the principal part of 
the third day’s work, They are the fir producat, 
whichis the word of animation. Bacon. 

2. The itate of being enlivened. 

Two gencral motions in all animation are its 
beginning and encreafe; and two more to run 
through its ftate and declination. Brown. 

A/NIMATIVE. adj. [from animate.]} That 
has the power of giving life, or ani- 
mating. 

Animator. n. f. [from animate.] That 
which gives life ; orany thing analogous 
to life, as motion. 

Thote bodics being of a congenerous naturc, 
do readily receive the impreflions of their motor, 
and, tf not fettered hy their gravity, conform 
themfelves to fituations, whercin they belt unite 
to their animator. Brown, 


Animo’se. adj. [animofus, Lat.] Full of 
fpirit ; hot ; vehement. Did. 

AnrMmo’seness, n. /. [from animofe.) Spi- 
rit; heat; vehemence cf temper. Dx. 

Animo/sity. n.f. [animofitas, Lat.] Ve- 
hemence of hatred ; paffionate malig- 
nity. It implies rather a difpofition to 
break out into outfages, than the out- 
rage itfelf. 

They were fure to bring paflion, animofity, and 
malice enough of their own, what evidence fo- 
ever they had from others. Clarendon, 

If there is not fome method found out for al- 
laying thefe heats and animefities among the fair 
fex, one docs not know to what outrages they 
may procecd. Addi fon. 

No teligious (ect ever carried their averfions for 
each other to greater heights than our flate piw- 
tics have done; who, the more to inflame their 
pafions, have mixed religious and civil animof- 
ties together; borrowing one of their appeila- 
tions trom. the church. Swift. 

A'NISE. nef. [ant/um, Lat.] A fpecies 
of apium er parfley, with large fweet- 
feenied feeds. This plant is not worth 
propagating in England for ufe, becaufe 
the feeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. Miller. 

Ye pay the tithe of mint, and anife, and 
cummin, and have omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the iaw, yucgment, mercy, and fiith ; 
thefe ought ye to brave done, and not to Icave 
the other undoiic, Matthew. 


ANN 
A’nxer. n.f [ancker, Dutch.] Ali- 


quid meafure chiefly ufed at Amiterdam. 
It is the fourth part of the awm, and 
contains two ftekans preach {ftekan con- 
fits of fixteen mengles; the menyle bt- 
ing equal to two of our wine quarts. 
Chamlers. 
A’nxie. n. f. [ancheop, Saxon; anckel, 
Dutch.] ‘Phe joint which joins the 
foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much fwelled aad ul- 
cerated on the infide, in (everal places, Wujeman. 

My fimple fyitem fhall fuppofe, 

That Alma enters at the tocs; 

That then fhe mounts by jutt degrees 

Up to the ankles, legs, and knees, Prior. 
A'NKLE-BONE. n. f. [trom ankle and bone. ] 

The bone of the ankle. 

The thin-bone, from the knee to the inftep, 
is made by thadowing one half of the leg with 
a fingle thadow; the avkleebone will thew ittelf 
by a thadow piven underneath, as the knee. 

Peachain. 
A'NNALIST. n. f. [from annals.] A wri- 
ter of annals. 

Their own annal f has given the fame title to 
that of Syrian. Atterbury. 

ANNALS. n.f. without fingular number. 
[annales, Lat.} Hiitories digefted in 
the exact order of time; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its 
proper year. 

Could you with patience hear, or T relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate ; 

Through fuch a train of woes if I thould run, 

The day would foorer than the tale be done ! 
Dryden. 

We are affurcd, by many glcrious examples in 
the annals of our religion, that every one, in 
the like circumitances of diftrefs, will not act 
and argue thus; but thus will every one he 
tempted to at. Rogers. 


A'nnats. n. f. without fingular. [annates, 
Lat.] 

1. Firft fruits; becanfe the rate of firft 
fruits paid of f{piritual livings, is after 
one year’s profit. Cowell. 

2. Maffes faid in the Romi church for 
the {pace of a year, or for any other 
time, either for the foul of a perfon de- 
ceafed, or for the benefit ot a perfon 
living. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To ANNEAL. v. a. [zlan, to heat, Saxon. | 

1. To heat glafs, that the colours laid on 
it may be fixed. 

But when tnou doft annealin glafs thy Rory, 

then the light and glory 
More rev’rend grows, and mo ® dàth win, 
Which elfe fhews watrith, bicak, and thin. 
Hertert. 

When you purpofe to anneal, take a plate of 
iron made fit toi the oven; or tuke a blue ftorte, 
which being mace fit for the oven, lay it upon 
the crofs bars of iron. Peachan, 

Which her own inward fymmetry resent’ d, 
And hike a picture fhone, in alafs annzeald. Dr yt. 

2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it 
may not break. 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as 
to give it the true temper. 

To ANNE'X. v. a. [annedo, annexum, 
Lat. annexer, Er.] 

r. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed 
a codicil to his will. 

2. To unite, asa fimaller thing toa greater ; 
as, he annexed a province to his king- 
dom, 

3. To unite à poferiori; annexion always 
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prefuppofing fomething + thus we may 
Jay, punifhment isaueexed to guilt, but 
not guilt to punifhment. 


Concerning fate or deftiny, the opinions of 


thale learned men, that have written thereof, 
may be fafely reccived, had they not thereunto 
arnexed and fattened an inevitable necefity, and 
mide it more gencral and univerfally powerful 
Caan itis, Raleigh. 
Nations wil! decline fo low 

From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 
‘But jultice, and fome fatal curfe amex'd, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milon, 

I mean nst the authority, which is annexed to 
your office; I fpeak of that only whichis inborn 
and inhereat to your perfun. Dryden, 

He cannot but love virtuc wherever it is, aud 
arnex bappinels always to the exercife of ir. 

Aittir bury 

The temporal reward is amiexed to the barc 
pertormance of the action, but the cternal tu the 
obedience Rogers, 

ANNE’. n. f. [from Zo annex.) The thing 
annexed ; additament. 

Failing in bis Ar attempt to be but like the 
highett in heaven, he hath obtained of nien to 
be tl:e fame on earth,and hathaccordingly «fun 
ed the annexes of divinity. Brown, 

Annexation. ne f. [from annex] 
3. Conjunction; addition. 

{f we can return tothat charity and peaceable 
mindednefs, which Chritt fo vehemently recom- 
mends to us, we have his own prumife, that the 
whole body will be full of light, Marth. vi. that 
all other chrittian virtucs will, by way of conco- 
mitance or unrexutisn, attend them. Hammond. 

2, Union; aét or practice of adding or 
uniting. 

How avnevations of bencfices firit came into 
the church, whether by the prince’s authority, or 
the pope’s licence, isa very great difpute. 

lyti ffe"s Parergon, 
Awnye’xion. n. f. [from annex.] The act 
of annexing ; addition. 

Iris neceffary to engage the fears of men, hy 
the annexisr of fuch penaltics as will overbalance 
temporal pleafure. Rogers. 

ANNEXMENT. n. /. [from annex. | 
1. The act of annexing. 


2. The thing annexed. 
When it falis, 
Each {mall anncxm:nt, petty confequence, 
Attends the baitt ‘rous ruin. Shakfpeare. 


ANNIHILABLE. adj. [from annihilate. ] 
That may be reduced to nothing; that 
may be put out of exiftence. 


To ANNIVHILATE. v. a. [ad and ni- 
hilum, Lat. ] 
x. To reduce to nothing; to put out of 


exiltence. 

It is impoffible for any body to he utterly an- 
arhilated; but that, as it was the work of the 
omnipotency of God to make fomewnat of noe 
thing, fo it requircth the like omnipotency to 
tura fumewhat into nothiag. Bacon, 

Thou taught’(t me, by making me 
Love her, who doth negiv& both me and thee, 
T’ invent and pra@ife this one way t annihilate 

all three. Donne. 

He defpaired of God's mercy; he by a decol- 
lation of all hope, uzn:hilated his mercy. 

roman’ s Vulgar Frrours. 

Whofe friendthip can ftand againit affaults, 
ftrong enough to aanihil/ate the triendMip of puny 
minds; fuch an one has reached true conttancy 

South, 

Some imagined, water futhcient to a deluge 
was created, und, when the bufinefs was donc, 
difbanded and annihilated. Weoodwarid, 


2. To deflroy, fo as to make the thing 
otherwife than it was. 
The flaod hath altered, deformed, or rather 
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anvihilaced, Wis place, fo as no man can find any 
maix or memory thereof, Ralizh, 

3. Ta annul; to dettroy the agency of 
any thing. 

There is no reafon, that any one common- 
wealth fhould annihilate that whereupon the 
Whole world has agreed. Hooker, 

Axnimitation. ne f. [from annihilate. ] 
The act of reducing to nothing; the 
fiate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very effence of 
things, without which their utter annihilation 
could not chuofe but follow. Hyoker, 

That knowledze, which as fpirits we obtain, 
Is to be valued in the midit of pain : 
Annihilation were to lofe heav'’n morc : 

We are not quite cail'd, where thought can foar. 
ANNIVE'RSARY. 


DAA, 
eae A 
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[anniverfurius, 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the 
courfe of the year. 

For cncouragement to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive chriftians metat the places 
ot their martyrdom, to praife God for them, 
and to obferve the auniverfary of their fuffcrings. 

Stilling fleet. 
2. The aét of celebration, or performance, 


in honour of the annivertary day. 
Donne had never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he 
has made immortal in hisadmirable aunsiserfuries. 


Dry... 

3. Auniverfury is an office in the Romih 
church, ‘celebrated now only once a 
year, but which ought to be faid daily 
through the year, for the foul of the 
deceafed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ANNIVERSARY. ad}. [ anniverfartus, Lat. ] 
Returning with the revolution of the 
year; annual; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, molt conitantly fhuuhing its anzaiverfary 
viciffitudes. Raj. 

They deny giving any worfhip to a creature, 
as inconfiftent with chrifianity; but confels the 
honvur and etcem for the martyts, which they 
eapreffed ly keeping their amaverfury days, and 
recommending their example. Stilliny fliet. 

ANNO DOATINI. [ Lat.]_ In the year 
of our Lord ; as, anno aomini, or d. D. 
1751; that is, in the feventecen hun- 
dred and hfty-fril year from the birth of 
our Saviour. 

ANNO'ISANCE. n. f. [from annoy, but not 
now in ufe.) It hath a double hgnifica- 
tion. Any hurt done either to a pub- 
lick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river; or to a private, by laying 
any thing that may breed infection, by 
encroaching, or fuch like means. The 
writ that is brought upon this tranf- 
greffion. See Nuisance, the word 
now ufed. Blount. 


ANNOLIS. n. f. An American animal, 
like a lizard. 

ANNOTA‘’TION. ne fe [annotatio, Lat.] 
Explications or remarks written upon 
books; notes. 

It might appear very improper to publifh an- 
notations, without the text itfelf whercunto they 
relate, Boyle, 

Annova’tor. n. f. [Lat.] A writer of 
notes, or annotations; a f{choliaft; a 
commentator. 

I have not that refpeét for the annotators, 


which they generally meet witi in the world, 
Felton on the Clafficks. 
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To Axno'unce. ve a. [annoncer, Yr. an- 
nuncio, laat. ] 
1. To publifh ; to proclaim. 
Of the McMiah, Qdhiave heard foretold 


By all the prophets; of thy birth at length 
slnnounc'd by Gabricl with the firft I knew. Mi'r, 
2. To pronounce; to declare by a judi- 
cial fentence. 
Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious 
carc, 
Who model nations, publith laws, annsunce 
Or life or death. Prior. 


To ANNO'Y. v. a. [aanoyer, Fr.) To 
incommode; to vex; to teufe; to 
molelt. 


Woe to poor man! cach outward thing aznsys 
him; 
He heaps in inward grief, that mof dedtroys him. 
Sidney, 
lier joyous prefence and fweet company 
In full content he there did lung enjoy ; 
Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy, 
His dear delights were able to axusy. Farry Queen. 
As one who long in populous city pent. 
Where houfes thick, aad fewers, anaoy the air, 
Fourth iffuing on a fummmer’s morn tu breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, fiem cach thing met conceives delight. 
Milton, 
Infedts feldom ufethcir offenfive weapons, un- 
Iefs provoked: Jet them but alone, and annoy 
them not. Ray, 
Anno’y.a.f. [from the verb.] Injury ; 
moleflation ; trouble. 
Siccp, Richinond, fleep in peace, and wake in 
joy ; 
Good angels guard thee from tne boar's annsy. 
Sh il Y pea EA 
All pam and joy is in thcir way ; 
The things we fear bring lets annoy a 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 
But in themfelves they cannot flay. Donne, 
Wiat then rematms, but, after palt annoy, 
Teo take the good vicitfitude of joy ? Dryden, 
Annoyance. n. J. (from anzoy. } 
1. That whichannoys; that which hurts, 
A grain, a dutt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any unnsyance m that precious fente. Shakfpeae ¢. 
Crows, ravens, rouks, and niagpics, are great 
annoyances to corn. Mortimer, 
2. The fate of being annoyed; or ac of 
annoying. 
The {pit venom of their potfoned hearts break- 
cth out tu the ayroyance of others. Hysker 
The greateft unoyance and difturbance of 
mankind has been from one of thofe two things, 
force or fraud. South. 
For the futher anncyance and terrour of ary 
befieged place, they would throw imto it dead 
Lodies. Wilkins. 
Anxo'yER. n. f. [from To annoy.) The 
perlon that annoys. 
A'NNUAL. adi, [anuuel, Fr. from annus, 


Lat. | 
1. That comes yearly. 
annua! for me the grape, the rofe, renew 
The juice neétareous, and the balmy dew. Pope, 
2. Thatis reckoned by the year. 
The king’s majcity 
Does purpofe honour to you; to which 
A thoufand pounds a-year, anal Support, 
Out of his grace he adds. Shak fp. Henry viri 
3. That latts only a year. 

Tie dying in the winter uf the roots of plants 
that are annual, feemeth to be cauled by the over- 
expence of the fap; which beieg prevented, they 
will fuperannuate, if they itand warm. Bacon. 

Every trec may, in fome fenfe, be fid to be 
an annual plant, both leaf, flower, and fruit pio- 
ceeding from the coat that was fuperinduced over 
the wood the laft year. Ray. 

om 
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ANNUALLY. adv, [from annual.) Year- 
ly; every year. 

By two drachms, they-thought it fufficient to 
fignify a heart; becaufe the heart at one year 
weigheth two drachms, that is, a quarterof an 
ounce ; and, unto fifty years, annually cnereaterh 
the weightofone diachm. Brotons Vulgar Errours. 

The whole ttrength of a nation is the urniost 
that a prince can raite annually from his fubjccts, 

Swrfet. 

Annu'trant. n. f [from annuity.) He 
that poffeffes or receives an annuity, 

ANNUITY. n. f. (annuité, Vr. ] 

1. Ayearly rent to be paid for term of life 
or ycars. 

The differences between a rent and an annuity 
are, that cvery rept is going out of land; but 
an annuity charges only the granter, or his heirs, 
that have affects by detcent. The fecond 
difference is, that, for the recovery of an 
annuity, no action lics, but only the writ of an- 
nuity againit the granter, his heirs, or fucceffurs ; 
but of a rent, the fame actions lic as do of land. 
The third dittcrence is, that an azurty is never 
taken for affets, becaute it is no frechold in law ; 
nor fhall be put in exccution upon a statute mcr- 
chant,ftatutettaplc,orelegit, as arcnt may. Cowell. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally know’ to be the fon of one 
earl, and brother to another, who fupptied his 
expence, beyond what his annuity from his 
father would bear, Clarendon, 

To AnNu'L. v. a. [from nullus.] 

1. To make void; to nullity ; to abro- 
gate ; to abolith. 

That which gives force to the law, is the au. 
thority that cnacts it; and whocver deflroys this 
authority, docs, in effect, annul the law. Rogers. 

2. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. 

Light. the pure work of God, to me’s extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
edanal'd, which might in part my gricf have eas'd. 

Miltsn. 

A’nnutar. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] 
Having the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or 
lcg, rife up, he has tied them to the bones by 
annular ligaments. Cheyne. 

A’nnurany. adj. [from annulus, Lat. ] 
Having the form of rings. 

Kecaute continual refpiration is neceffary, 

_ the windpipe is made with azeary Car- 
tilages, that the fides of it may not flag and tall 
together. Ray. 

A'NNULET. n. /. [from annulus, Lat. ] 

peo A little ring’ 

2. {In heraldry.] A difference or mark 
of diftinétion, which the fifth brother 
of any family ought to bear in his. coat 
cf aris. 

ç s 

3» Annulets are alfo a part of the coat ar- 
rnour of feveral families; they were 
ancicatly reputed a mark af nobility 
and jurifdichian, it being the cultom of 
prelates to receive their inveftiture per 
baculum & annulum. 

4- [In architeéture.] The fmall fquare 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
the quarterwound, are called annulus. 

5. Annulet is aÑo uled fer a narrow flat 
moulding, common to other parts of 
the column ; fo called, beeanfe it en- 
ccompaffes the column reund. Chamtlers. 

ToANNUMERATE., v. a. [annunero, 
J.at.] ‘To add toa former number; to 
unite to fometling before mentioned. 

ANNUMERATION. n. je [annunicratio, 
Lat.] Addition to a former number. 

VoL. I, 
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To ANNUNCIATE. wv. a. [ annuncio, 
Lat.) To bring tidings; to relate 
fomething that has fallen out : a word 
not in popular ufe. 

ANNUNCIA TION DAY. n. f. [from an- 
nunciate.) ‘The day celebrated hy the 
church, in memory of the angel’s falu- 
tion of the bleffed Virgin ; folemnized 
with us on the twenty-fifth of March. 

Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady -day, 
meditate on the incarnation of our blefled Saviour: 
and fo upon all the fcftivals of the year. Tuyhr. 

A’nopyne. adi. [from æ and ddtir.] 
That has the power of mitigating pain. 

Yet durt the nut too deep!y probe the wound, 
As hoping {till the nobler parts were found : 

But trove with anotynes t' aluage the mart, 
And mildly thus her med’cine did impart. Dryd. 
~Inodynces, or abaters of pain, of the alimenta- 
1y kind, are fuch things as relax the tenfiun of 
the atfc&ed nervous bres, as decoctions of emol- 
lient fubftances; thofe things which dettroy the 
particular acrimony which occafiuns the pain; or 
what deadens the {entation of the brain, by pro- 
curing flecp. Arbuthnot. 

To ANO'INT. v. a. [oindre, cnoindre, 
part. oint, enoint, Ùr.) 

t. To rub over with uncluous matter, as 
oil, or unguents. 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom. Skak. 

Thou fhait have olive trees throughout all thy 
coaits, but thou thalt not axons thyfelf with the 
oil ; for thine olive fhallca his fruit. Deuteronomy. 

2. To fmear ; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour'dto wath his body, joint by joint, 
And fragrantoils the ftitten'd limbs anoint, Dryd. 

3. To conlccrate by unction. 

I would not fee thy fiter 
In his anointed fleth ftick boarith fangs. Stuk/p. 

ANOINTER.2./f. [from anoint.] The per- 
fon that anoints. 

ANO'MALISM. n. f. [from anomaly.] Àno- 
maly; irregularity ; deviation fiom the 
common rule. Diz, 

ANOMALIsTICAL. adj. [from anomaly. ] 
Irregular ; applied in altronomy to the 
year, taken for the time in which the 
earth pafles through its orbit, diline 
from the tropical year. 

ANOMALOUS. adj. [a priv. and dp2r®. | 
Irregular; ont of rule ; deviating from 
the general method or analogy of things. 
It is applied, in grammar, to words 
deviating from the common rules of in- 
fleGion; and, in afironomy, to the 
feeraingly irregular motions of the 
planets. 

There vilbarife avcndsus«lifturbances not on- 
ly in civil and artiñeizl, but alfo in miliary of- 
ficers. Browa’s Vulgar Frronrs. 

He being acquainted with fome chavaders of 
every {pecch, you may at pleafure make him 
underitand anoma’sus pronunciation. Holder. 

Metals are gold, niver, copper, tin, lead, and 
won: to which we may join that ancmalses body, 
quickfilver or mercury. Lecke. 

AnomaAtLousty. adv. [from anomalous. } 
Irreguiarly ; in a manner contrary to 
rule. 

Eve was not folemniy begotten, but fuddenly 


framed, amd azomalorjly proceeded from Adam, 
Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 


ANOMALY. n. f. [anomalie, Fr. anoma- 
ha, Lat. evu2r6.] Irregularity ; de- 
viation from the common rule. 

If we Mould chance to tind a mother debauch- 
ing her daughter, as fuch monfters have been 
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feen, we muft cuarge this upon a peculiar anomie 
and bafenefs of nature, Sort, 
I do not purfue the many pfeudographics 19 
ufe, but intend to few how moft of these aro- 
malies in writing might be avoided, and better fup- 
plied. Holter. 
A'vomy. n.f. [« priv. and y2.6.]) Breach 
of law. 
If fin be good, and suf, and lawful, it is uo 
more evil, it is no fin, no anomy. 
Bramhall again’ Hobbes. 
ANo’N. adv, (Junius imagines it to be 
an elliptical form of {peaking for in one, 
that is, in one minute; Skinner from u 
and nean, or near; Miafhew from on, on, | 
t. Quickly ; foon; in a fhort time. 
A little fnow, tumbled abour, 
Anon becomes a mountain. Sřatpear?. 
Will they come abroad anon? . 
Shall we fee young Oberon ? Ben Fanfur. 
However, witnef.. Heav'n! 
Heav'n, witnefs thou anon! while we eifcharge 
Frecly our part. Milto7. 
He wisnot without delign at that prefene, as 
Miall be made out anae; meaning by thir device 
to withdraw himifel f. Clarendon. 
Stull as 1 did the leaves infpire, 
With fuch a purple light they fhone, 
Asaf they had been mace of firc, 
And {preading fo, would flame anon. Waler, 


2. Sometimes; now and then; at other 
times. [n this fenfe is ufed ever and 
anon, for now and then. 

Full torty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes avon in thady vaie, cach night, 

Or harbour’d m one cave, is nat reveal’d. AL to, 

Axo'nymous. adj. [z priv. and dopa.) 
Wanting a name. 

Thefe animalcules ferve allo for food to ano- 
ther aronyn:ous infect of the waters. Ray. 

They would forthwith publith flanders unpu- 
nifhed, the authors being anonymous, the imme- 
diate publithers thereof tculking. 

Notes on the Dunciad, 

ANONYMOUSLY. adv. [from anonymous. ) 
Withont a name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come 
out ansnyncufly, among complaints of {purious 
cditions. Swift. 

A’nonexy. 2. f. [avexfsie.] Inappetency, 
or loathing of food. Quincy. 

ANOTHER. adj. [from an and other.) 


1. Not the fame. 
Fle that will not lay a foundation for perpetual 
diforder, mutt of nccefity find another rife of 
government than that. Leek. 


2. One more; a new addition to the for- 
mer number, 


— A fourth? — 
What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of 
doom ? 
Ancther yet? —a feventh ! I'll fee nomore. Skak. 
3» ANY other; any one elfe. 
If ont man fin againdt «nother, the judge thal) 
judge him. 1 Sane? 
Why not of her? preferr’d above the rest 
By him with knightly deeds, and open Jove pro- 
felsid? 
So had ancther been, where he his vows addrets’d. 
Dryden 


4. Not one’s felf. . iad 

A man holl have diffufed his lite, his felf, 
and his whole concernments fo far, that he can 
weep his farraws with anothers eyes; when he 
has another heart, befides his owa, both to fhare 
and tofupport tis grizi. Sout. 
| Widely different ; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from its ation, and 
the mounds of virtue are broken down, it bc- 
comes quite anther thmg from what it was 


before. RETE 
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ANO'THERGAINES, adj, fSee ANOTHER - 
cuess.] Of another kind. This 
word I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hatty fool, I 
might have had anothergaines hufband than Da- 
metas. Sidney. 

ANO'/THERGUESS. adj. [ This word, which 
though rarely ufed in writing, is fome- 
what frequent in colloquial language, 
Í conceive to be corrupted from another 
guife,; that is, of a different guife, or 
manner, or form.] Ofa different kind. 

Oh Hocus! where art thou? It ufed to go in 
anotherguefs manner in thy time. tirbuthnot, 

A'NSATED. adj. [anfatus, Lat.] Having 
handles ; or fomething in the form of 
handles. 

To A'NSWER. vw. n. [The etymology is 
uncertain ; the Saxons had andrpanian, 
but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have 
antwoorden. | 


1. To {peak in return to a queftion. 
Arce we fuccour’d? are the Moors cemov'd ? 
Anfwer thefe queftions frit, and then a thoufaud 
more. 
Anfwer them altogether. 
2. To {peak in oppolition. 

No man was able to aufwWer him a word. Mart, 

If it be faid, we may difcover the elementary 
ingredients of things, I anfwer, that it is not 
neceffary that fuch a difcovery fhould be practi- 
cable. oyle. 

3. To be accountable for; with for. 

Thofe many had not dared to do evil 
If the fr man that did th’ cdi&t infringe 
Had anfwer'd for his deed. Shukfpeare. 

Some men have finned in the principles of hu- 
manity, and mult anfwer for not being men. 

Brown’s Vulgar FErrours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our author 

malt anfwer for it. Locke. 
4. To vindicate ; to give a juilificatory 
account of : with for. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my latt, 
made little imrprefion on myfelf; but I cannot 
unfwer for my family. Swift. 

5. To give an account. 

How they have bcen finee received, and fo well 
improved, let thofe anf/wer either to God or man, 
who have been the uuthors and promoters of 
fuch wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to prote& his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 

The future blame, and anfrver to the world, 

When you refufe the eafy honett means 

Of taking care of him. Southern, 
6. To correfpond to ; to fuit with. 

As in water face aafwercth to face, fo the 
heart of man to man. Proverbs. 


4. Tobe equivalent to; to fland for fome- 
thing elfe. 


A feaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh 

merry : but money axfwercth all things. Erres. 

8. T'o fatisfy any claim or petition of right 
or juflice. 

Zelmane with rageful cyes bade him defend 
himfelf; for no Iefs than his life would anfwer 
it. Sidney. 

Revenge the jecring and difdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who ftudies day and night 
To unfwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev’n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 
Shabfpeare, 

Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any mar- 
tial law in the world. Shukf{peare. 

Men no fooner hnd their appctiteswsanfewe rei! 
than they complain the times are injurious. Raleigh 

That yearly rent is (till paid, even as the form- 
er cafunlty itfe!f was wont to bey in parcel mea} 
paid in and aafwered. Bacon. 


9. To act reciprocally. 


Dryden. 


ANS 


Say, do’4 thou yet the Roman harp command? 
De the ftrings anfwer to thy noble hand è Dryd. 


ro. To ftand as oppolite or correlative to 


fomething elfe. 

There can but two things create love, per- 
feXion and ufefulnefs; to which anfwer on our 
pat, 1. Admiration, and 2. Defies and buth 
thefe are centered in love. Taylor. 

t1. 'To bear proportion to. 

Weapons muf needs be dangerous things, if 
they an/wered the bulk of fo prodigious a perfon. 

Swift. 
12. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent. 

Our part is, to choofe out the molt deferving 
objeéts, and the molt likely to anfieer the ends 
of our charity ; and when this is done, all is 
done that lies in our power: the rch mult be left 


to providence, attterbury. 
13. To comply with. 
He dics that touches of this fruit, 
Till I and my artairs are anfwered. Shakfpeare. 


14. To fucceed; to produce the wihed 
event. 

Jaion followed her counfel, whereto when the 
event had anfwered, he again demanded the 
fleecc. Ralsigh. 

In operations upon bodies for their verhon ot 
alteration, the trial in great quantitics doth not 
anfwer the trial in fmall: and fu deceiveth 
many. Baron 

15. To appear to any call, or authorita- 
tive fummons; in which fenfe, though 
figuratively, the following paffage may 
be, perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
fkics. Shuakfpeare 

16. To be over-againt any thing. 

Fire anfwers fire, and, by thcir paly beams, 
Each battle fees the other's umber’d face. Shakfp. 

A’nswer. n. f. [from To anfwer.] 

1. That which 1s faid, whether in fpeech 

or writing, in return to a queftion, or 

pofition. 

[t was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his 
patient, that had fore eyes: If you have more 
pleature in wine than in your fight, wine is good. 

Locke. 

How can we think of appearing at that tri- 
bunal, without being able to give a ready axiwer 
ro the queftions which he fhallthen put to us, 
about the poor and the atHiéted, the hungry and 
tue naked, the ick and imprifoned * Atterbury, 

An account to be given to the demand 
of jullice. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwwer for it, 
That you (hall chide your trefpafs. SAak/peare. 

In law, a confutation of a charge exhi- 
bited again{t a perfon. 

A perfonal anfwer ought to have three quali- 
ties : it'ought to be pertinent to the matter in hand; 
it ought to be abfolute and unconditional; it 
ought to be clear and certain. ad yliffe. 
A/NSWER-JOBBER. n. f. [from an/wer 

and jyobber.] He that makes a trade of 

writing anfwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to 
do with anfwer-jobbers, is, that they have no 
confcience. Swift. 

A'NSWERABLE. adj. [from anfwer. ] 

1. That to which a reply may be made ; 
that nny be anfwered; as, the argu- 
ment, though fubtle, is yet anfwerable. 

2. Obliged to give an account ; obliged 
to anfwer any demand of juflice 5 or 
ftand the trial of an accufation. 

Every chief of every kindred or family fhould 
be ar:[ruerable, and bound to bring forth every 
onc of that Kindred, at ail times, to be jultified, 
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when he fhould be required, or charged with anv 
treafon œ felony. Spenfer’s Stare of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, thatif a phy fician fhould 
manifeltly prefcribe poifon to all his paticnts, he 
cannot be juitly punifhed, but is anfiwerable only 
to God? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to 
their charge, than tu other men, bccaufe that 
would be ro make church government axfwerable 
for the crrours of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correfpondent. 

It was but fuch a likenefs as an tmperfcct plals 
doth give, aufwerable cnough in fome features 
and colours, but erring in others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladics wha, ace 
companying fuch as came tu be regiftered among 
the wortines, brought forth children anfweralle 
in quality to thofe that begot them. Raleigh, 

4. Proportionate ; fuitable. 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge aufwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love 
By name to come, call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the real. Milton, 
5. Suitable ; fuited. 

The following, by certain cftates of men, an- 
fwerable to that which a great perfon himfelf pro- 
feffeth, as of foldiers to him that hath been cm- 
ployed in the wars, hath been a thing well taken 


cven in monarchics. Bucor. 
If anfwerable ftyle I can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs. Vihon, 


6. Equal; equivalent. 

There be nokings whofe means are anfwerable 

untg other men’s defires. Raleick, 
7. Relative ; correlative. 

That, toevery petision for things needful, there 
Mould be fame anfwerable fentence of thanks 
provided particularly to follow, as nut sequilite. 

Hooker, 

A/NSWERABLENESS. 7. /. [from an/qwer- 

able.) ‘The quality of being anfwerable. 

Did. 

A'NSWERABLY. adv. [from an/weralle.] 

In due proportion ; with proper corre- 
fpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be entire, and 
free from iflands, they are anfwerably deeper. 

r Brevewood on Languages, 

It hears light forts, into the atmofphere, to a 
greater or leffer height, avfrecrad/y to the greater 
or lefler intenfenefs of the heat. MWosdward. 

Å'NSWERER. n. f. [from an/wer- ] 
1. He that anfwers ; he that fpeaks in re- 
turn to what another has fpoken. 

I know your mind, and I will fatisfy it; 
neither will I do at like a niggardly anfwerer, 
guing no further than the bounds of the qucilion. 

Sidney. 
2. He that manages the controverfy a- 
gainft one that has written firit. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ igno- 
rance and malice together; becaule it gives his 
anfwerer double work, Swift, 

Ant. mf. [emerz, Sax. which Junius 
imagines, not without probability, to 
have been firit contra€ted to xmz, and 
then foftened to ¢nt.J] An éemmet ; 
a pifmire, A fimall infect that lives in 


reat numbers together in hillocks. 
We'll fet thee to fchuol to an ant, to teach 
thee theic’s no labouring in the winter. Shat/p, 
Methinks, all citics now but ant-hills are, 
Where when the feveral labourers 1 fee 
For children, houlc, provifion, taking pain, 
They’re all but ats carrying eggs, raw, and 
grain. onne. 
Learn cach fmall people’s genius, policies ; 
The ants republick, and the realm of bees. Pope. 
ANT-BEAR. n. J. {from ant and dear.) An 
animal that feeds on ants. 
Divers quadrupeds feed upon infects; and 
fume jive wholly upon them; as two fosts of 
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tamanduas upon ants, which therefore are called 
in Englilh ant-/ irs. Rey. 
ANT-HILL, Or HILLOCK. n. f. [from ant 
and Aifl.] The fmall protuberances of 
carth in which ants make their neits. 
Put bluc flowers into an axzt-}il/, they will be 
Nained with red; becaufe the ants drop upon 
them their ftinging liquor, which path the efes 
of oil of vitriol. ys 
Thole who have feen ant hillecti, have caily 
perceived thofe fmall Leaps of corn about their 
neits. -Addifon. 
An’r. A contraction for and it, or 1a- 
ther and if it; as, ant pleafe you; that 
is, and if it pleefe you. 
ANTAGONIST. nf. [2 and ayurt2s. | 
t. One who contends with another; an 
opponent. It implies generally a per- 
fonal and particular oppoftion. 
Our antagsn‘fisin thefe controver fies may have 
met with tome not uniike to [thacius. Hoster, 
Wiat was fet before him, 
To heave, pull, diaw, and break, he fill per- 
turrag, 
None daring to appear antagon fi. Miton. 
lè isnot de that the hiftory of a perfon ihould 
appear, till the prejudice both of his aztagani/s 
and adherents be ivttencd and tubdued. Addifon. 


2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thofe who are under 
five fect; ours is to Le compofed of fuch as are 
above fix. Thefe we look upon as the two cx- 
tremes and aztasèn fls of the fpecies; confider- 
ing all thofe as neuters, who fll up the middle 
fpace. Add:fon, 
. In anatomy, the antagorif is that mufcle 


which counteia¢ts fome other. 

A relaxation of a mufclc, mult produce a 
fpafm in its antagonist, becaufe the equilibrium 
is deftruyed. airbuthnot. 

To Anta’Gonize. v. n. [from wri and 

éyaice.} To contend againft another. 

Did. 

Anta'toicn. adi. [from ati, againtt, 

and Zay@, pain.] That foftens pain ; 
anodyne. A 


ANTANACLA'SIS. n.f. [Latin ; from 
elaiwzraos:, from a'laraxasw, tO drive 
back. ] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame 
word is repeated in a Cifferent, if not in 
a contrary fignification; as, Zn thy youth 
learn fome craft, that in old age thou may/t 
get thy living without craft. Craft, in 
the firit place, fignifies {ctence or oc- 
cupation; in the lecond, deceit or fub- 
tilty. , 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at 
the end of a long parenthelis; as, Shall 
that heart (which docs not only feel them, 
but hath all motion of bis lye placed in 
them) fhall that heart, / fay, &c. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

AntTapuroprticx. adj. [from ari, 
againfi, and ‘Age.d.7>, Venus.] Eth- 
cacious again(t the venereal difeafe. 

ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. adj. [a, againi, 
and aromatic. , an apoplexy.] Good 
againit an apoplexy. 

Anta’retics. adj. [emi againft, and 
aevi6., the bear or northern conitella- 
tion.) Relating to the fouthern pole, as 


oppofite to the northern 
Downward as far as antardétick, Milton. 
They that had filda from near th’ axtardiick 
pale, 
Their treafure fafe, and ali their veels whole, 


Us 
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In fight of their dear country ruin‘d be, 
Without the guilt of cither rock or fca. Waller. 
ANTARTHRI'TICK. ad. [arti, againil, 
and cop Deir, the gout. ] Good againfl 
the gout. 
ANTASTHMA'TICK. adj, [from awi and 
dour.) Good againf the athma. 
ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying Jefore, 
which is frequently ufed in compofi- 
tions; as, anteci/uvian, before the flood; 
antechamber, a chamber leading into an- 
other apartineat. 
Å'NTEACT. n. J. {from ante and a8.) A 
former act. 
ANTEAMBULATION. a. /. (from ane 
and ainbulatio, Lat.) A walking before. 
Me. 
To ANTECE'DE. v.n. ffrom ante, be- 
fore, and cedo, to go.} To precede ; 
to go before. 
Ít fcems confonant to reafon, that the fabrick 


of the world did not long angsvede its motion. 
lale. 

ANTECE DENCE. n. f. (from antecede. | 
The act or flate of going before; pre- 
cedence. 

lt isimpoftible that mixed bodies can be eternal, 
becaufe there is neceffarily a pre-exiftence of the 
fimple bodies, and an antecedence of their con- 
ititution preceding the exiltence of mixed budics. 

Hale, 

ANTECEDENT. adj. [antecedens, Lat. } 

1. Going before; preceding. Antecedent 
is ufed, I think, only with regard to 
time; precedent, with regard both to 
time and place. 

To allert, that God looked upon Adam’s fall 
as a fin, and punithed ity when, without any 
antecedent fin of his, it was impofMible for him not 
to fall, fecms a thing that highly reproaches eflen- 
tiai equity and goodnefs. , Scuth, 


2. It has to before the thing which is fup- 
pofed to follow. 

No onc is fo hardy as to fay, God is in his 
debt; that he owed him a nubler being: for ex- 
iftence mult be antecedent to merit. Collier. 

Did the blood firt exit, antecedent to the 
formation of the heart? But that is to fet the 
effect before the caufe. Bentley 


AnTece DENT. n. f. [antecedens, Lat. ] 
1, That which goes before. 


A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is in- 
deed the neccffary antecedent, if not alfo the 
dircét caufe of a finner’s return to God. South. 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the re- 
lative is fubjoined; as, the man who 
comes hither. 

Let him learn the right joining of fubftantives 
with adjeétives, the noun with the verb, and 
the relative with the antecedent. Afcham, 

3. In logick, the firit propofition of an 
enthymeme, or argument confifting only 
of two propofitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are 
thofe whote parts are united by the conditional 
particle if; as, if the fun be fixed, the earth 
muh move: if there be no fire, there will be no 
{moke. The firt part of thefe propofitions, or 
that whercin the condition i> contained, is cailcd 
the antecedent, the other is called the confequent. 

Watts! Logic. 

ANTECE’DENTLY. adv. [from antecedent. ] 

In the fiate of antecedence, or going be- 
fure; previoufly. 

We confider him antecedently to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, 
and only in the number of poffibilities.  Sourh. 


ANTECE'SSOR. n.f. (Latin. ] One who 


ANT 
goes before, or leads another; the prin- 
cipal. Did. 
ÂNTECHA'NBER. n. f. [from ante, before, 
and chamber; it is gencrally written, im- 
properly, antichaniber.) ‘Tlie chamber 
that leads to the chief apartment. 
The emprefs has the antichambers paft, 
And this way moves with a diforder'd hifte. 
Dryden, 
His antichamber, and room of audience, are 
little (quare cham ers wainfcoted. Aiddifon, 
ANTECU'RSOR. n. f. {Latin} One 
who runs before. bid. 
To A'NTEDATE. v. a. [from ante, and doy 
dotum, Lat. } 
I. ‘1o date earlier than the real time, fo 
as to confer a fictitious antiquity. 
Now thou halt lov'd me one whole day, 
To-morrow, when thou Icav’ft, what walt thou 
fay ? 
Wilt thou then antedate fome new-made vow, 
Or fay, that now 
Weare not jutt thofe perfons, which we were? 
Donne. 
By reacingy a man does, as it watr, anfedatr 
his life, and makes himichi contemporary with 
the ages paft. Collier. 
2. To take fomething before the proper 
time. 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the blils above. Pope., 
ANTEDILU VIAN. adj. [from ante, before, 
and diduciim, a deluge.) 
1. Exiting before the deluge. 
During the time of the deluge, all the ftone 
and marble of the antedilicvian carth were totally 


ciffolved. Woodward. 
2. Relating to things exifting before the 
deluge. 


The text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
Cuceable unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
the antediluvian chronology. Brown, 

ANTEDILU VIAN. n. f. One that lived bes 
fore the flood. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that ke 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the uztediluvians, that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our trial. 

Bentley. 

A'nTeLore. ne f- [The etymology is un- 
certain. ] A goat with curled or wreathe 
ed horns. 

The entedcps, 2nd wolfe both fierce and fell. 

-  Spenfer. 

ANTEMERIDIAN. adi. [from ante, be- 
fore, and meridian, noon. ] Before noon. 

ANTEMETICK. adj. [aizi, againft, and 
nyw to vomit.) That has the power 
of calming the ftomach, or preventing 
or flopping vomiting. 

ANTEMU'NDANE. adj. [ante, before, and 
mundus, the world.) Before the cre- 
ation of the world. 

ANTENU MBER. n. f. [from ante and num- 
ber.) The number that precedes an- 
other. 

Whatfoever virtue is in numbers, for con- 
ducing to confent of notes, is rather to be 
afcrihed to the antenumher, than to the crtire 
number, as that the found returneth after fix, or 
after twelve; fo that the feventh or thirteenth is 
not the matter, but the fixth or the tweifth. 

Bacon. 

A'srepast. n. f. [from ante, before, and 
peflum, to feed.) A foretafte; fome- 
thing taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expedt our: blifs only in the fae 
tiating our appetites, it might be reafonable, by 
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ANT 


frequent antepajis, ta excite our guft for that 
protufe perpetual meal, Decay of Piety. 
NTEPENULT. n. /. [antepenultima, Lat. ] 
‘The lait fylable but two, as the fylla- 
ble ¢e in aatepenult ¢ a term of grammar. 
ANTEPILE PTICK. adj. [ar and itians.] 
A medicine againft convullions. 
That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus iurc- 
tica!, coal antepileptical, we will not deny. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To A'NTEPONE. v.a. [antepeno, Lat.] To 
iet one thing before another; to prefer 
one thing to another. Dias 


ANTEPREDI'CAMENT. 2. f. [antepredica- 
mentum, Lat.} Something to he known 
in the itudy of logick, previoufly to the 
doétrine of the predicament. 

ANTERIO/RITY. 2. f. [from anteriour. ] 
Priority ; the ftate of being before, ei- 
ther in time or jituation. 

ANTE'RIOUR. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Going 
before, either with regard to time or 


place. 

If that be the anterfour cr upper part wherein 
the fenfes are placed, and that the pofteriour 
and lower part, which is oppolte thereunto, 
there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal; for the fenfes being piaced at both cx- 
tremes, make both ends anteriour, which is ime 
potlibte. Brown's Vulgar E»rours, 


ANTES. n. J. [Latin.] Pillars of large 
dimentions that fupport the front of a 
building. 

ANTEstTo'mMach. a. f. [from ante, before, 
and flomach.| A cavity which leads into 
the itomach. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminu- 
tion of the meat in the mouth; but it is imme- 
diately fwallowed into a kind of antefomach, 
which I have obferved ia pifcivorous Lids, Ray. 

ANTHELM!'NTHICK. adi. [aeri, againt, 
and auos, a worm. ] That kills worms. 

inthe:minzhicks, or contrary to worms, arc 
things which are Known by experience to kill 
them, as oils, or honey taken upon an empty tto- 
mach, a rbt inot. 

ANTHEM. n. f. [aSuuro-, a hymn fung 
in aternate parts, and fhould there- 
fore be written anithyam.] A holy fong ; 
a fong performed as part of divine fer- 
vice. 

God Mofes firit, then David did infpire, 

To compofe anthems for his heavenly yure. 
Denham. 

There ts no paffion that is not facly expretied 
in thefe parrs of the infpired writings; Which are 
proper for divine fongs and authyoms. Lidityon. 

ANTHOLOGY. n. f. [aSoreyir, from avec, 
a flower, and a, to mather. ] 

1. A colleGtion of flowers. 

2. A collettioa of devotions in the Greek 
church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

A'NTHONY’S Fire, nf. A kind of ery- 
fipelas. 

ANTHRAX. n. f (2a, a burning 
coal.) A feab or blotch that is made by 
a corrolive humour, which burns the 
fkin, and occaftons (harp pricking pains; 
a carbuncle. Quincy. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY., n. f. (from aSeemu, 
raan, and aiye, to difcourfe.] The 
dotrine of anatamy ; the doétrine of the 
form and ftru@uure of the body of man. 

ee ‘ 
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Qac] One who believes a human form 
in the deity. 

Chrifians as well as Turks have had whole 
fects contending that the Deity was corporeal 
and of human thape; though few profefs them- 
felves anthropomorphites, yet we may nud many 
among{t the ignorant of that opinion. Locke. 

ANTHROPO PATHY. n. f. [zv9ewrocs Man, 
and ozo: paflion.} The fenfibility of 
man; the paffions of man. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGI. 1. f. ft kas no 

Singular. [ 2: Sows, man, and Qayus to 
eat.) Maneuters; cannibals; thofe that 
live upon human fleth. 

The cannibals that cach other ent, 

The antiropopiagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow beneath their fhoulders. Snatjpeare, 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. n. f. A ludicrous 
word, formed by Shak/peare from anthro- 
pophagi, for the fake of a formidable 
found. 


Go, knock, ard call; he’ll fpeak like an an- 
thropophuginian unto thee: Knock, I fay. S2aky, 


ANTHROPO'PHAGY. n. f- [4 Qenm0;) Man, 
and @ayw, to eat.} The quality of eat- 
ing human. flefh, or maneating. 


Upon flender foundations was raifed the an- 
thropophagy of Diomeces his horfes. Brown. 
ANTHROPO'SOPHY. n. /. [av9pumoc, man, 
and ocgicy wifdom.] The knowledge 
of the nature of man. 

Anxtiypno Tick. adj. [from ari, againft, 
and vavocy fleep.] That has the power 
of preventing fleep; efficacious againit 
a lethargy. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACK, adj. [from rri, 
again{t, and vzoxordelaxe.. ] Good againit 
hypochondriack maladies. 

ANT HY PO'PHORA, n. f. [aSumeOoee. ] 
A figure in rhetorick, whieh fignifies a 
contrary illaticn, or inference, and is 
when an objection is refuted or difprev- 
ed by the oppelition of a contrary fen- 
érne: Smith’s Rhetorick. 

ANTHYSTE RICK. ad’. [from zs7i, againft, 
and uszens. | Good againit hyilericks. 

ANTI. [ari.} A particle much unfed in 
compolition with words derived from the 
Greek, and fignihies contrary to ; as, an- 
timonarchical, oppofite to monarehy. 

Astra’cip. adj. [from eri, and acidus, 
four. } Contrary to fournefs ; alkaline. 

Oils are antiacids, lo far as they blunt acri- 


mony; but as they are hard of digeftion, they 
produce acrimony of anorher fort. aarbuthist, 


ANTICHACHE CTICK. adj. [from æi, 
againft, and xayeks, a bad habit. ] 
Adapted to tne cure of a bad conttitu- 
tion. 

ANTICHA MBER. n, fJ. This word is cor- 
ruptly written for aniechamber; which 

ee! 

Anticunistian. ad. [from asi, againtt, 
aned gariz». | Oppolite to chriitianity. 

Thar defpifed, abject, oppreffed fort of men, 
the miniers, whom the world would make aus- 
tichrijtian, and fo deprive them of heaven, Sont. 

Anticuntstianism. n.f. [from enti- 
ctrijlian.] Oppolition or contrariety to 
chniflianity. 

Flave we not feen many, whofe opinions have 
faftencd upon unc another the brand of eatich:if- 
tianifm ? Decay of Piety. 

ÅNTICHRISTIANITY. n, f [from anti- 
chriflian.] Contraricty to christianity. 
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Antrcuronism. n. f. [am againft, and 
xjévx, time. ] Deviation from the right 
order or account of time. 


To. Ale LP ATES barat. 
Lat.) 

1. To take fomething fooner than another, 
fo as to prevent him that comes after ; 
to take tirit poffeflion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
cverv man, to draw him carly into his church ; 
to give picty the prepofleffion, anc fo to engage 
him ən holinefs. Hammond. 

Ir our Apottle had maintained fuch an antici- 
pating principle engraven upon our fouls before 
all excrete of reafon; what did he talk of feck- 
ing the Lord, fecing that the knowledge of him 
was innate and perpetual ? Bentley. 

2. 'Fo take up before the time at which 
any thing might be regularly had. 

I fnd I have anticipated already, and taken 
up from Boccace, before I come to him; but I 
am of the temper of kings, who are for prelen: 
moncy, no matter how they pay it. Dryden. 

3. To foretaite, or take an impreffion of 
fomething, which is not yet, as if it 
really was. 

The life of the defperate equals the anxiety of 
death, who but aét the life of the damned, and 


[anticipo, 


anticipate the defolations of hcll. Brown, 
Why fhould we 

Anticipate our forrows? ’tis like thofe 

That die for tear of death. Denham, 


4. To prevent any thing by crowding in 
before it 3 to preclude. 
Time, thou anticipat’/? my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpofe never ts o’crtuok, 
Unlefs the deed go with it. Skak/peare, 
I am far from pretending to inftruct the pro- 
felon, or unticipating their directions to fuch as 
are under their government. Arbuthuor, 


ANTICIPATION. a. /: [from anticipate. } 
1. The act of taking up fomething before 


its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four 
days too late, by reafon of the aforefaid antici- 
pation, and our neglect of it. Haider. 

It is not enough to be miferable when the 
time comes, unlefs we make ourlelves fo hefore~ 
hand, and by anti-ipation. L’ Edjrange, 

2. Foretafie. 

If we really live under the hope of future hap- 
pinefs, we fall tafte it by way of anticipation 
and forethought; an image of it will meet our 
minds often, and ftay there, as all plesfing cx- 
pectaticns do. edeserbury. 


3. Opinion implanted before the reafons 


of that opinion can be known. 

The caft and weft, the north and fouth, have 
the (ame anticipation concerning one fupreme 
difpofer of things. Sting flet, 

What nation is there, that, without any teach- 
ings have not a kind of antıcipatiwi, or precon- 
ceived notion of a Deity ? Derham, 


A'NTICR. adj. [probably from antiquus, 
ancient, as things out of ufe appear 
old.] Odd; ridiculoufly wild; buf- 
foon in gelticulation. 

What! dares the flave 
Come hither cover'd with ian antick face, 
And ficer and feorn at our folemnity ? 
Of all our antick fights, and pageantry, 
Which Englith idiots run in crowds to fee. Drv, 
The prize was to be conferred upon the 
whiftler, that could go through his tune without 
laughing, though provoked by the antie pof- 
tures of a merry Andrew, who was fò pliy 
tricks. Aldi fon, 

A'ntick. n.f. 

1. He that plays anticks; he that ufes odd 
gefliculation ; a buffoor, 


Sirah, 


ANT 
Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court; and there the antrck fits, 
Scothing his state. Shak/peare, 
If you thould tmile he grows impaticnt.— 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourlclves, 
Were he the veriett antick in the world. Shak/p. 
2. Odd appearance. 
A work of rich entait, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Fairy Q. 
For cv’n at frit reflection the efpies 
Such toys, fuch ansickty and fuch vanitics, 
As the retires and flirinks for fhame and fear. 
Davies. 
To A'NTICE. v. a. [from antick.] To make 
antick. 
Minc own tongue 
Splits what it fpeaks ; the wild difguife hath al- 
mott 
Antickt us all. Shakfpeare. 
A'ntickiy. adv. [from antick.] In an 
antick manner; with odd poltures, wild 
gefticulations, or fanciful appearance. 
Scrambling, out- facing, fafliion-mongring boys, 
Thatlyc, andcog, and flout, deprave, and flander, 
Go antick’y, and thew an outward hideou(nefs, 
And {peak of half a dozen dangerous words. 
Shakfpeare. 
ANTICLIMAX. n. f. [from ci and 
xia] A fentence in which the lait 
part exprefles fomething lower than the 
hr. 
A certain igure, which was unknown to the 
ancicnts, is called by fome an anticlimax. lddif. 
This dittich is frequently mentioned as an cx- 
ample : 
Next comes Dalhouffey, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col’nel to the earl of Mar. 
Anticonvu’isive. adj. [trom ori, a- 
gaint, and convu/five.} Good againt 
convulfions. 
Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpo- 
fition in the blood, produces the atthma, as ar- 
ticonvudfive medicines. Floyer, 


JAINTICOR. n. S. [from ev}, againit, 
and cor, the heart.} A preternatural 
{welling of a round figure, occafioned 
by a fanguine and biliows humour, and 
appearing in a horte’s breaft, oppolite 
to his heart. An aaticor may kill a 
horfe, unlefs jt be brought to a fuppu- 
ration by good remedies. Far. Did. 

Antico’urtien.n. f. [from awi, againtt, 
and courtier.) One that oppofes the 
court. 

A’xripotac. adi. [from antidote.) That 
has the quality of an antidote, or the 
power of counteracting poifun. 

That bezoar is antidura/, we thall not deny. 


Brown, 
Animals that can innoxioutly digef there poi- 
fons, become antideta/ to the poifon digetted. 


Brown's Vulgar Ererours,’ 


ANTIDOTE. n. gg [urici , antidotus, 
Lat. a thing given in oppofition to 
fomething elfe.] A medicine given to 
expel the mifchiefs of another, as of 
poifon, Quincy. 

Truft not the phyfician, 
His antidotes are poiton, and he flitys 
More than vou rob. Shak/peare. 
What fool would believe that antidote deli- 
vered by Pierius agatntt the {tiny of a fcorpion? 
to fit upon an als, with one's face towards his 
tail. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 
Poifon will work againfl the tturs: bewaie; 
Forev'iy mealan antidote prepare. Dryden junr. 


ANTIDYSENTE'RICK. udj [from én), 


ANT 


again{t, and dyfenteria, a bloody flux. j 
Good againft the bloody flux. 
ÅNTIFE'BRILE. adj, [from evr}, againtt, 
and febris, a fever. ] Good apainit tevers. 
aIntifebrile medicines check the cbullition. 
Fiyer. 
ANTILO/GARITHM. n. f. [from asi, a- 
gainft, and /ogarithn.| ‘Che comple- 
ment of the logarithm of a fine, tan- 
gent, or fecant; or the difference of 
that logarithm from the logarithm of 
ninety degrees. Chambers. 
ANTI'LOGY. n.f. [arny] A con- 
tradićtion between any words and paf- 
fages in an author. Dià. 


AntrLoquist. n. f. [from 2.7}, againit, 
and /oguor, to fpeak.] A contradi¢tor. 


Dia. 

ANTIMONA'RCHICAL. adj. [from «vti 

againft, and piwæsyies government by 

a lingle perfon.] Againit government 
bya lingle perfon. 

When he fpied the ftatue of king Charles 
in the middle of the crowd, and moit of the 
kings ranged over their heads, he concluded that 
an aatimonarchical aflembly could never choofe 
fuch a place. Aiddifon. 

ANTIMONA/RCHICALNESS. n.f. [from 
antinonarchical.) ‘The quality of being 
an enemy to regal power. 

Antimo’nran. adj. [from antimony. ] 
Made of antimony ; having the quali- 
ties of antimony ; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial 

fumes. Grew, 

Though axtimonial cups, prepar’d with art, 
Their force to wine through ages thould impart, 
This diMpation, tits profufc expence, 

Nor fhrinks their fize, nor wattes their ttores 
immenfe. Blackmore. 
A’NTIMONY. a. /. [The flibium of the 
ancients, by the Greeks called sippi. 
The reafon of its modern denomina- 
tion is referred to Ball Valentine, a 
German monk; who, as the tradition 
relates, having thrown fome of it to 
the hogs, obferved that, after it had 
purged them heartily, they immediately 
fattened ; and therefore he imagined his 
fellow monks would be the better for a 
hke dofe. The experiment, however, 
fuccceded fo ill, that they all died of it ; 
and the medicine was thenceforward 
called antimoine, antimonk. | 

sintinory is a mincral fubftance of a metal- 
line nature, having all the feeming characters of 
a real metal, except malleability ; and may be 
called a femimetal, being a folle glebe of fome 
undetermined metil, combined with a fulphu- 
rous and ftony fubitance. Mines of all metals 
atford it; that in gold mines is reckoned bett. 
It has alfo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, 
and France. Its texture is full of Jittle fhining 
veins or threads, like necdles; brittle as glafs. 
Somctimes veins of a red or golden coluur are 
intermiaed, which ts called male antimony; that 
without them being denominated female antimany. 
It fufes inthe fire, though with fome dificulty ; 
and difolves more canly in water. Ee deftioys 
and dithipates all metals fufed with it, except 
gold; and is therefore ufeful in refining. It is 
a common ingredient in fpeculums, of burning 
concaves; ferving to give them a finer polih. 
It makes a part in bell metal; and renders the 
found more clear. It is mingled wita tin, to 
make it more hard, white, and found; and 
with Icad, m the caiting of printers letters, to 
rendes them moe finveth and tuna, Lt as a ge- 
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neri heip in the melting of metals, and efpes 
cially in calting of cannon balis. In pharmacy 
itis ufed under various tormis, and with various 
intention’, chictly as an emetic, Chambers, 

ANTINEFHRI TICK. adj. [from at) and 
ntevernos-] Good againlt dilcales of the 
reinsand kidnevs. 

Anrinemy. n. /. [from uw and voyo:. ] 
A contradiétion between two laws, 
or two articles of the fame law. 

-tatinemies usc ulmolt unavoidable in fuch va- 
riety of Opinions und anfwers. Baker. 

Anrivarary rick. adj. [from «ai and 
aacaruzn. | Efficacious againit the palfy. 

ANTIPATHE TICAL. ad). [from antipathy. | 
Having a natural contrariety to any 
thing. 

Tne foil is fat and luxurious, and antiparhe- 
tical to all venomous creatures, Lowel, 

ANTIPATHE TICALNESS. 1. f. [ fromanti- 
pathetical. | Vhequality or ftate of having 
a natural contrariety to any thing. Di&. 

ANTVPATHY. u.f. [from ari, againft, 
and wade, feeling; antipathie, Fr.) 

1. A natural contrariety to any thing, fo 
as to fhun ait involuntarily ; averlion; 
diflike. It is oppofed to fympathy. 

No contraries hold more antiputhy, 

Than I and fucha knave. Shakfpeare. 

To this perhaps might be juftly attributed moit 
of the fympathies and ant:pathies obfervable in 
men. Locke. 

2. Ít has fometimes the particle againf? be- 
fore the object of antipathy. 

l hada mortal azsipathy againf ftanding ar- 
mics in times of peace; becaule I took armies 
to be hired by the matter of the family, to kecp 
his children in flavery, Swift. 

3. Sometimes fo. 

Afk you, what provocation I have had; 

The ttiong antipathy of guod fo bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th’ affront ts mine, my friend, and fthould be 
y Ours. Pope. 

4. Formerly ceith; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy qwith oir; 
and any liquid body, that is more denfe, they 
will draw, condenfe, and, in ctfeet, incorpo-ate. 

Bacon. 

ANTIPERI'STASTS. n. f. [from aster 
EN ATI, formed of GTi) and MERIT RAs 
to and round.] The oppotition of a 
contrary quality, by which the quality 
it oppofes becomes heightened or in- 
tended; or the action by which a body, 
attacked by another, collects itfelf, 
and becomes ttronger by fuch oppoti- 
tion; or an intention of the activity of 
one quality caufed by the oppolition of 
another. “Thus quicklune is fet on fire 
by tbe effulion of cold water; fo water 
becomes warmer in winter than in fum- 
mer; and thunder and lightning are 
excited in the middle region of the air, 
which is continually cold, and all b 
antipertfiafis. This is an exploded prin- 
ciple in the Peripatetick philofophy. 

Th’ auriperipafis of age 
More inflam’d his am’ rous rage. Corley, 

The riotous prodigal dete tts covetoufnels: vet 
Jet him Bad the fprings grow dry which feed his 
luxury, covctoufacls thall be called in: and fu, 
by a trange axtipcrifiasis, precigality Mall beget 
rapine. Decay of Piety. 

ANTIPESTILE NTIAt. adj. [trom avn, 
againit, and fefiilential.) Kficacious 
aguiult the infection of the plague, 
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Perfumes correct the air before it is attra ed 
by the lungs; or, rather, aatipeftilential ungueuts, 
to anoint the notirils with. Harvey. 


ANTITPHRASIS. n.f. [from si, againit, 
and 9 a+, a form of {peech.] The ufe 
of words in a lenfe oppofite to their 
proper meaning. 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you 
never dipt your hands in the bloody high courts 
of juftice, fo called only by antishrafis.  Sourh. 

A'NTIPODAL. adj. [from antipodes.} Re- 
lating to the countries inhabited by the 
antipodes. 

The Americans are antipodal unto the Indians. 
Drown. 


ANTL PODES n. f. It has no fingular. 
[from «si, againit, and od), feet. ] 
‘Thole people who, living on the other 
fide of the globe, have their feet di- 


rectly oppofite to ours. 
We Mould hold day with the antipodes, 
If you would walk in abfence of the fun. Shak/p. 
So fhines the fun, tho’ hence remov’d, as clear 
Woaen his beams warm th’ antipodes, as here. 


Walley e 


Antipope.n. f. [from a»z}, againft, and 
pope.| He that ufurps the popedom, in 
oppolition to the right pope. 

This houfe is famous in hiftory for the retreat 
of an antipope, who called himfelf Felix v. 

Addifon. 

Penge StS Sprit alg e a ig A 
figure in grammar, by which one cafe 
is put for another. 

A'NTIQUARY. n. f. [antiquarius, Lat.) A 
man ftudious of antiquity; a collector 
of ancient things. 

All arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the 
relidts of an intelicét defaced with fin. We 
admire it now, only as antiquarics do a piece ot 
old coin, for the ttamp it once bore. South, 

Wito tharpen'’d fight, pale antiquaries pore, 
Th’ infcription valuc, but the nuft adore. Pope. 

The rude Latin of the monks is (iil very imn- 
telligible; had their records been aelivered in 
the vulgar tongue, they could not now be un- 
Certtood, unlets by antiquaries. Swift. 

A'xtiquary. adj, [This word is impro- 
pere|. @ldeenngiuc. 

Here’s Neftor, 
Inftruéted by the urtiquary times; 
He muft, he is, he cannot but he wife. Shak. 


To A'NTIQUATE. v. a. (antiquo, Lat.] 


To put out of ufe; to make obfolete. 
The growth of chriftianity in this kingdom 


might reafonably introduce new laws, and an- , 


tiquate or abrogate fome old ones, that feemed 
lefs confiftent with the chriftian do@trines. Hule. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable. But can- 
not I admire the height of his invention, and 
the Arength of his exprefion, without defending 
his antiquated words, and tac perpetual harthnets 
of their found ? Dryden, 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d, 
Shall like an antiquated fable found.  Addifon. 

A'NTIQUATEDNESS. n. /. [from antiqua- 
zed.) The ftate of being antiquated, 
worn out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTT QUE, adj. [antigue, Fr. antiquus, 
Lat. It was formerly pronounced, ac- 
cording to the Englith analogy, with 
the accent on the firit fyllable; bnt now, 
after the Trench, with the accent on 
the lait, at leaf in profe; the poets 
ufc it varioufly.] 

3. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that picce of fong, 
That old and unique fong we heard hih night. 
Shak/peure. 
‘> 
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Such trūth in love as th’ antique world did 
know, 
In fuch a Ayle as courts might boaft of now. 
Waller. 

2. Of genuine antiquity. 

The feals which we have remaining of Julius 
Cæfar, which we know to be antique, have the 
ftar of Venus over them. Dryden, 

My copper lamps, at any rate, 

For being true antique 1 bought; 
Yet wilely melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrouglit; 
And wifes I alike purfue, 
Becaufe they’re old, becaule they're new. Prior. 

3. Of old fafiton. 

Forth cam that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Avtay'd in antique robes Gown to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well Se (cen, Fairy Q. 

Mut he no more divert the tedious day ? 

Nor fparkling thoughts in extique words convey ? 
Smitn fo the Memory H Philips. 

4. Odd; wild; antick. 

Name not thefe Jiving death-heads unto me; 
Fer thefe not ancient tut antique be. Donn. 

And fooner may a gulling weather-fov, 

By drawing forth Leav'n’s fcheme, te!) certainly 
What fathion’d hats, orrulfs, oF (nits next vear 
Our giddy -headed antique youth will wear. Dosse. 

ANTI QUE. 2. f/f. [from oatugee, adj.) An 
antiqnity ; a remain ofanciert times ; an 
ancient rarity. 

l icave to Edward, now carl of Oxford, my 
feal of Julius Cæfar; as allo arother deal, fup- 
poled to be a young Hercules; both very choice 
untiques, and ict in gold. Swift. 

Antirqueness.n.f. [from antique.] The 
quality of being antique; an appearance 
of antiquity. 

We may difcover fomething venerable in the 
antiquenc/s of the work; but we would fee the 
defhiyn enlarged. Aiddifon, 

Antrquity. n. f. [antiquitas, Lat.] 

T. Old times; time palt long ago. 

I mention Ariftotle, Polybius, and Cicero, 
the greatctt philofupher, the moft imeartial hif- 
torian, and the molt contummate ftatelman, ot 
all antiquity. deddi fon 

2. The people of old times.; the ancients. 

That fuch pillars were raifed by Seth, al ax- 
tijuity has avowed. Rale:gh. 
. The works or remains of old times. 

As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traducing 
Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay 
to extinguilh all heathen entiguitics: I do not 
find that thole zeals lait long; as it appeared in 
the fuccefion of Sabinian, who did revive the 
former antiquities. Bacon, 

4. Old age: a ludicrous fenfe. 

Is not your voice broken? your wind fhort? 
your chin double? your wit fingle ? and every 
part about you blatted with untiguity ? and will 
yuu yet call yourtelf young ? Shakfpeure. 

5. Ancientnefs.; as, this ring is valuable 
for its antiquity. 

ANTISCI! n.f. It has no fingular. [from 
avr? and .] In geography, the 
people who inhabit on different tides of 
the equator, who confequently at noon 
have their fhadows projected oppolite 
ways. Thus the people of the north 
are antifcii to thofe of tie fouth ; the 
one projecting their fhadows at noon 
toward the north pole, and the other 
toward the fouth pole. Chambers. 

ÅNTISCORBU'TICAL. } ad. [from smi, 

ÅNTISCORBU'TICK. § againft, and /cor- 
butum, the {fcurvy.] Good againfl the 
fcurvy. 

The warm antifeorbutical plants, in quantities, 
will occafion itmking breath, and corrupt the 
blood, edrbuthnot. 
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The warm antifcorbuticks, animal diet, and 
animal faults, are proper. <arbuthnot, 
ANTI'SPASIS.n. /. [from ami, againtt, 
and ergs, to draw.) The revulfion 
of any humour into another part, 
Awtispasmo’picx. adj. [from ari, a- 
gaintt, and oracy.@, the cramp. ] That 
has the power of relieving the cramp. 
Anvispa'stick. adj, [from ari and 
onacina: | That caufes a revullon of 
the humours. 
ANTISPLENE TICK. adj. [from zm and 
Splenetick.|  SEfficacious in dileafes of 
the fpleen. 


<intn pleneticks open the obftructions of the 
fpleen. Fleyer. 

ANTI'STROPHE. n. f. {arice trom 
æti, the contrary way, and coodr, turi- 
ing.] In an ode fuppofed to be fung 
in parts, the fecond fanza of evcry 
three, or fometimes every fecond ftanza ; 
fo called becaufe the dance turns about. 

Anriscxuma'tick. adj. [from 27 and 
Jivamay a {crophulous f{welling.] Good 
againfi the kingfevil. 

I preteribed him a diltilled milk, with avti- 
J'umaricis, and purged nim. Wijemire 

ANTITHESIS. n. f. inthe plural azi- 
inefise [ario placing in oppoli- 
tion.) Oppoftion of words or fenti- 
ments; contrail ; as in thefe lines : 

Though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong withuut rage; without o'criowing, full 
Diniian. 

I fec a chicf, who feads my chofen fons, 

All arm’d with points, avtithefes, and puns. Pope. 

AlnTisynE. af. ters] That 
which is refembled or fhadowed out by 
the type; that of which the type is the 
reprefentation. It is a term of the- 
clogy. See Type. 

When ence upon the wing, he foars to an 
higher pitch, from the type tu the entitype, to 
the days uf tie Meffhah, the alcenficn of our Sa- 
viour, and, at length, to his kingdom and do- 
minion over all tne caith Burnet’s Theery. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was 
the pricit of the moft high God; imitating the 
antitypey or the tubitasce, Chiitt himtelf. Taylor. 

Antity’picaL. adj. [from antitype.} 
That relates to an antitype ; that ex- 
plains the type. 

ANTIVENE’REAL. adj, [from avr} and 
venereal.) Gocd againft the venereal 
difeafe. 

If the lues be joined with it, you wil fcaree 
cure your patient without exhibiting antivencreal 
remedies. Wifeman. 

ANTLER, nofi [andouillier, Fr.] Pro- 
perly the firit branches of a ftag’s 
horns; but popularly and generally, 
any of his branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and fir 
lofe their brow arriere, or lowest furcations next 
to the head. Brown. 

A well-grown ftag, whofe antlers rite 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the fkies, 
Dr yder. 
Brigh: Diana 2 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching 
antlers 
OF (lags, the fruit and honour ofher toil. Prier. 

ANTO'ECI. n.f. Tt has no fingular. [Late 
from cri, and uxew, to inhabit.) in 
geography, thofe inhabitants of the 
carth who live under tac iame meridians 

>and at. the fame diftauce from the equa- 
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gor; the one toward the north, and the 
other to the fouth, Hence they have 
the fame longitude, and their latitude is 
alfo the fame, but of a different deno- 
mination. They are in the fame femi- 
circle of the meridian, but oppolite pa- 
rallels. They have precifely the fame 
hours of the day and night, but oppoliie 
feafons; and the night of the one is 
always equai to the day of the other. 
Chambers. 
ANIONOMASILA. n.f. (from dris and 
éyouey, a name.) A form of fneech, in 
which, fora proper name, is put the name 
offome dignity, olhice, protetlion.fcience, 
er trade; or wht a proper name is 
put in the room of an appellative. Thus 
a king is called his majelty; a noble- 
man, his lordfuip. We fay the philo- 
fopher inftead of Anfiotle, and the ora- 
tor for Cicero: thus a man is called 
by the name of his country, a German, 
an Italian; and a grave man is called a 
Cato, and a wife man a Solomon. 
Smith's Rhetoric. 
A’NTRe. n. f. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] 
A cavern; acave; aden. Notin ule. 
With all my travels hiftory ; 


Whercin of antres vaft, and defarts idle, 
It was my hent to fpeak. Shab/peare. 


A’nvit. mf [enyille, Sax. } 
3. The iron block on which the f{mith 


Jays his metal to be forged. 
I faw a {mith tand with his hammer, thus, 
The whillt his iron did on his anl cool. Shaif. 
On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the bluws go round. 
Dryden, 
2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 
Here I clip 
The arvil of my (word, and do conteft 
Hotly and nobly. Shad fpcare. 

3. Figuratively, to be upon the anvil, is to 
be in a ftate of formation or preparation. 

Several members of our houfe knowing what 
was upon the arvil, went to the clergy, and de- 
fired their judgment. Swift, 

ANXUETY. n. f. [anxictas, Lat.] 

1. Trouble of mind abow fome future 
event ; fufpenfe with, uncafinefs ; per- 
plexity ; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the 
pains and d:feales of the body, but from anxiety 
and vexation of fpirit; nut only to enjoy the 
pleafures of fenfe, but peace of confcience, and 
tranquillity of mind. T:Motfon. 

2. In the medical language, lownefs of 
fpirits, with uneafinels of the ftosnach. 

In axaieties which attend fevers, when the 
coll fit is over, a warmer regimen may be al- 
lowed; and becaule anxieties often happen by 
fpatms from wind, fpices are Ufeful. Arbuthnot. 

A'NXIOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat. ] 

1. Difturbed about fome uncertain event ; 
folicitous ; being in painful fufpenfe ; 
painfully uncertain. 

His penfive check upon his hand reclin’d, 
And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. Dryd. 

With heating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious,and trembling fur the birth of fate. Pope. 

2. Careful ; full of inqnietude ; unquiet. 

In youth alone unhappy mortals live ; 

But, ah! the mighty blifsis fugitive ; 
Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 
And age, and death’s inexorable doom. Dryden. 

3. Careful, as ofa thing of great impor- 


tance, 
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No writings we need to be felicitous about the 
meaning of, butthole that contain truths we are 
to believe, or Inws we are to ubey; we may be 
lefs anxious about the fenfe of other authors. Large. 

It has generally for or about before the 
obje€t, but fometimes of 3 lefs properly. 
sinxious of neglect, fufpecting change. Granv. 

A’yxtousty. adv. [from anxious.) In 
an anxious manner; folicitoufly ; un- 
quietly ; carefully ; with painful uncer- 
tainty. 

Put where the lofs is temporal, every prohabi- 
lity of it needs not put us lo arxiviufly to prevent 
it, finee it might be repaired again. South, 

Thou, what befits the new lord mayor, 

And what the Gallick army will do, 
Art avviou//y inquifitive to know. Dryden. 

A’nxiousness.n.f. [from anxious ] The 
quality of being anxious ; fufceptibility 
of anxiety. 

A'ny. adj. [anrx, enz, Sax.] 

1. Every ; whoever he be ; whatever it 
be. It is, in all its fenfes, applied in- 
differently to perfons or things. 

I know youare now, fir, a gentleman torn— 
Ay, and have-been fo any timc thele four hours. 

Shak{peare, 

You contented yourfelf with being capable, as 
much as any whofvever, of defending your coun- 
try with your (word. Dryden. 

How ft is this retreat for uninterrupted ftudy ! 
“ny onc that fces it will own, I could not have 
cholen a mote likely place to converle with the 
dead in. Pope. 

2. Whofoever ; whatfoever; as diftin- 
guifhed fram fome other. 

What warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of thefe princely fuitors that are already 
come? Siatfpeare. 

An inverted motion being begun any where 
beluw, continues itfelf all the whole length. 

Locke. 

3. It is ufed in oppofition to none. 

I wound and f hal: neither is there any that 
can deliver out of my hand. Deuteronomy. 

A’onist. nf. [ocr@.] Indefinite ; a 
term in the Greek grammar. 

AO'RT A, n.f. [2eo74.)] The great artery 
which rifes immediately out of the left 
ventricle of the heart. Duiacy. 

Apa’ce. adv. [from a and pace; that ts, 
with a great pace. | 

1. Quick ; fpeedily + ufed of things in 
motion. 

Or when the flying libbard the did chace, 
She could then nimbly move, and after By apace. 

Spenfer. 
Av, quoth my uncle Glo’iter, 
Small herhs have grace, great weeds do grow 
apace, 
And fince, methinks, T would not grow fo fait, 
Becaufe {weet Row’ rs are ilow, and weeds make 
hafte. Shakjpeare. 

He promis’d in his eatt a glorious race ; 
Now funk fiom his meridian, fets apace. Dryden. 

Is not he imprudent, who, iceing the tide 
making halte towards him apace, will fleep till 
the fea overwhelm him ? Lillot{for. 

2. With halite: applied to fome action. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 
Th’ embroider’d king, who fhows but half his 

facc, 
And his refulgent queen. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

3. Hattily; with fpeed: fpoken of any 
kind of progreffion from one flate to 


another. 
This fecond courfe of men, 
With fome regard to what is juit and right, 
Shall lead their tives, and multiply apace, Mile, 
The life and power of religion decays apace, 
here and at home, whilc we are Spreading athe 
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fonour of our arms far and wide through foreign 

nations. sitterbury. 

li fenfible pleafure, or real grandeur, be our 
end, we fhall proceed apeceto ical milery. IF aces. 

APaGO'GICAL. adj, | rom zraywyncom- 
pounded of ar:, trom, and ays, to bring 
or draw.]} An apegeg:ra! demontlra- 
tion is fuch as does not prove the thing 
direQly, but thows the impoffibility, 
or abfurdity, which arifes from deny- 

ing it 3 and ts alfo called redu@io ad im- 

poMbile, or ad abfurdum., Chamlers. 
Ava'xt. adv. [apart, Fr.] 
te Separately from the reft in place. 

Since Lenter into thet queftion, it benoveth me 
to give realon for my opinion, with circum- 
fpection; hecaufe £ watk afde, and in a way 
apart from the rnultitude. Ravervi:. 

The party difcerned, that the earl of Eivex 
would never ferve their turn; they refolved to 
have another ariny vpart, that fhould be et their 
devotion. Clareadon, 
. In a ate of diflin@iion; as, to fet 
apart for any ufe. 

ie is fo very figurative, that he requires, a 
grammar apart, to conftrue him. Dryden, 

The tyrant fhall demand yon facred load, 
And gold and veifels fet apart for God. Prior. 
3. Ditlinetly. 

Mofes firit nameth heaven and earth, putting 
waters but in the third place, as comprehending 
waters inthe word carth; but afterwards ke 
nameth them apart. Raleigh. 

4. At a diliance ; retired from the other 
company. 
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So pleafe you, madam, 
To put apart thete your attendants. Shak/peare, 
APARTMENT. 7. f. [apartement, Fr.) A 
part of the houfe allotted to the ufe of 
any particular perfon ; a room ; a [ct 
of rooms. 
A private gallery "twixt th’ apartments led, 
Nort tothe foe yet known. Sir F. Denkan, 
He, pale as death, defpoil’d cf his array, 
Tato tie queen’supuriment takes his way. Dryu, 
The mott confiderab!e ruin is that on the eaf- 
trn promontory, wherc are fill (fome apariment; 
¢ left very high and arched at top. Aid: far. 
A’/paruy. n. /. [z> not, and wole, 
feeling.] ‘The quality of not feeling ; 
exemption from paflion ; freedom from 
mental perturbation. d 
Of good and cvil much they argued then, 
Pafion, and apathy, and glory, and thame. Wii- 
Fo remain infenible of fuch provocations, is 
not conitaney but upurtńy. Sonti. 
In lazy apathy let Stuicks boaft 
Their virtue fix’d; ’tis fixed as in froft, 
Contracted all, retiring to the treat ; 
But ftrength of mind is exercife, not ret. Pepe. 
APE. n. /. Lape, Icelandith. ] 
1. A kiad of monkey remarkable for imi- 
tating what he fees. 
I will be more newfangled than an ape, more 
g:ddy in my dehresthan a monkey. Shakfpeare. 
Writers report, that the heart of an ape, worn 
ncar the heart, comforteth the heart, and in- 
creafeth audacity. It is true, thatthe upe is a 
merry and bold beal. Bucor. 
With giittering gold and fparkling gems they 
fhine, 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. 
Granville. 
Celeflial beings, when of late they faw 
A mortal man untold all nature’s law, 
Admiut’d fuch knowledge in a tumaa fhape, 
And thow’'d a Newrfon, as we flow an ape. Pope. 
z. An imitator: ufed generally in the 
bad fenfe. z 
Julio Romano, who, had he himfelf eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, would be- 
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guite nature ci her cuflom: fo perfeetly he is 
her ape. Shak fpeare. 

To Apr. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, as 
an afte imitates human ations. 

-Jping the foreigners in every diets, 

Which, bought at greater cott, becomes him lefs. 
Dryden, 

Curfe on the {tripling ! how he apes his fro! 
Ambitioully fententious ! Addifin, 

Ape‘ax, or ÀAPE'EK. adv. [probably from 
a pique.) Ina polture to pierce; formed 
with a point. 

A’pepsy.n. fi [2rqhic.] A lofs of natu- 
ral concoction. Quincy. 

A'TER. n. f. [from ape.] A ridiculous imi- 
tator or mimick. 

Avt'rtent. adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.] 
Phat has the quality of opening : 
chicly ufedof medicines gently pur- 

ative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits ; 
and they be of three intentions; refrigerant, cor- 
roborant, and aperient. Bacon. 

Or the tems of plants, fome contain a fine 
aperient Valt, and are diurctick and faponaccous. 

Arbuthnot. 

APE RITIVE. adj. [from aperio, Lat. to 
open.] That has the quality of open- 
ing the excrementitious paflages of the 
body. 

They may make broth, with the addition of 
aperit:ve herbs. Harvey. 

APERT. aaj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. 

APERTION. 1. /. [from apertus, Lat. ] 


1. An opening ; a paflage through any 


thing ; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertions; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
ftaircates, chimneys, or other conduits : m Mhort, 
all inlets or outlets. Wotton. 


2. The act of opening ; or ftate of being 


opened. 

The plenitude of veffcls, otherwife called the 
plethora, when it happens, caufeth an cxtrava- 
fusion of blood, either by ruption or apertio of 
then. ijeman. 

APE'RTLY. adv. [aperte, Lat.) Openly ; 
without covert. 


Are’atness.n./. [from apert.] Opennefs. 
The freedom, or apertnefs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the clotenefs of muting, and la- 
zinefs of (peaking, render the found diferent. 
Holder. 
A’pertune. n. /. [from apertus, open. ] 
t. The act of opening. 

Hence ariletin the facility of joining a confo- 
nant to a vowcl, becaufe from an appulfe to an 
aperture iscaficr than trom onc appulte to another. 

Holder. 
2. An open place. 

Ir memory be made by the eafy motion of the 
fpirits through the opened paffages, images, with- 
out doubt, pafs through the fame apertures. 

Glanville. 
3. The hole next the objectglais of a tele- 
{cope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of aninch; 
but the aperture was limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in the middle. Newtons Opticks. 


. Enlargement; explanation: a fenle 
feldom found. 

Jr istoo much untwitted by the doors, and, 
like philofophy, made intricate by explications, 
and difhcult by the aperture and diffolution oi 
diftin@ions. Tayor. 

Art ratous. adj. [of a priv, and mitans 
a leaf.] Without petala or flower leaves. 

Ape TALOUSNESS. m f. [from apetalous.] 
State of being without leaves. 


API 
APEX. n.f. apices, pur. [Lat.] ‘The 


tip or point of any thing. 
The apex, or teller end of it is broken off. 
Woodward. 


APHATRESTIS. nae [paip ] A figure 
in grammar, that takes away a letter 
or fyllable from the beginning of a 
word. 

APHL'LION. 1. f. aphelia, plur. [from 
am, and 4a, thefun.] That part of 
the orbit of a planet, in which it is at 
the point remoteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets move not in the 
zodiack is, that, in their aphe/a, they may be 
at the greateft diftances from one another; and 


confequently diftlurb one another's motions the 
lcaft that may be. Cheyne. 


APHE'TA. n. /- (with alrologers.] The 
name of the planet, which is imagined 
to be the giver or difpofer of life ina na- 
tivity. Dic. 

APHE'TICAL. adj. {from apheta.] Re 
lating to the apheta. 

PHILANTHROPY. n. f. (2, without, and 
O:rx»Sewmicy love of mankidd.] Want of 
love to mankind. 

A’puony. n. f. (z, without, and Cuy, 
{peech.] A lols of fpeech. Quincy. 

A'PHORISM. n. f. [a Dogisus:.] A max- 
im; a precept contraéted in a fhort 
fentence ; an unconnected polition. 

He will cahly difcern how little of truth there 
is in the multitude; and, though fometimes 
they arc flattered with that aphorijm, will hardly 
believe the voice of the people to be the voice of 
God. Brown's Vulgar Evrours 

I fall at prefent confider the aphorifm, that a 
man of religion and viituc 1s a more ufeful, and 
confeguently a more valuable, membcr of a 
community. Rogers. 

APHORISTICAL. adj. [from aphori/m.] 
Having the form ofan aphorifm; writ- 
ten in feparate and unconnected fen- 
tences, 

APHORI'STICALLY. adv. [from aphorifi- 
cal.] In the form of an aphorifin. 

Thele being carried down, feldom mifs a cure, 
as Hippocrates doth likewife aphoriffical/y tell us. 

Harvey. 

Aprropisi’acat. } adj. [from Appi, 

ATPHRODISTACK. $ Venus.] Relating to 
the venereal difeafe. 

A’‘prary. a. f. [from apis, Lat. a bee. ] 
The place where hees are kept. 

Thole who are tkilled in bees, when they fec 
a forcign {warm approaching to plunder their 
hives, have a trick to divert them into fome 
neighbouring apiary, there to make what havock 
they pleafe. Swe. 

API'CES of a flower. (Lat. from apex, 
the top.] Littie knobs that grow on 
the tops of the flamina, inthe middle of 
a flower. They are commonly ofa dark 
purplif colour. By the microfcope 
they have been difcovered to he a fort 
of capfule feminales, or {eed veflels, con- 
taining in them {mall globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, and ex- 
quilitely formed. Quincy. 

APIECE. adv. [from a for each, and piece, 
or Mare.] To the part or thare of gach. 

Men, in whofe mouths at frit founded no- 
thing bat mortidoaution, were come to think that 
they mjght lawfully hive fix os {even wives 

apicce. Hooker, 

I have to-night difpatched fixteen bufinciics, a 
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month’s length apiece, by an abitradt of fuccefs. 
i Shak{peare. 
One copy of this paper may ferve a duzen of 
you, which will be lets than a farthing apiece. 
y Y Swift, 
A’pisuH. adj. [from ape. ] 
t. Having the qualitics of an ape; imitas 
tive. 

Repo.t of fathions in proud Italy, 
Whole manners ftill our tardy api/i nation 
Limps after, in bafe awkward initation. 

2. Foppith; affected. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
Duck with French nods, and api courtefy, 

I mutt be held a rancorous enemy. Shad/peare, 
3. Silly; trifling ; infignificant. 

All this is but apih lopliftiy; and, to give it 

a name divine and exccilent, is abufve and unjuft, 
Glanvitle, 


Sha b, 


4. Wanton; playful. 
Gloomy ints the queen, 
Till happy chance reverts. the c uel fcene; 
And apijù folly, with her wild retort 
Ot wit and jett, disturbs the folemn court. Prior. 


“A'PISHLY. adv. [from api/h.] In an apith 


manner ; foppifhly ; conceitedly. 
A’ptsHness. n. f. [from apifb.] Mi- 
mickry ; foppery ; infignificance ; play- 
fulnefs. 
Aetreat. adv. [A word formed from the 
motion. ] With quick palpitation. 

O there he comes—Welcome my bully, my 
back: agad, my heart has gone apirpat for 
you. Congreve. 

APLUSTRE. n.f. { Latin.] The ancient 
enfign carried in fea veffels, 

Tie one holds a {word in her hand, to repre- 
fent the [liad ; as the other has an ajtujlre, to 
reprcitcnt the Odyiiey, or voyage of Ulyfles. 

ddrfor, 

APO'CALYPSE. a. /- [from & roxa- 

Aurrae] Revelation; difcovery : a word 
ufed only of the facred writings. 

O tor that warning voice, which he who faw 
Th’ apecalypfe heard cry in heav'n aloud. Milton. 

With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 
compare the throne of the Son of God, as feen 
inthe apocalyp{c. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


APOCALY PTICAL. adj. [from ap-calyp/e. | 
Concerning revelation; containing re- 
velation. 

If we could underitand -that feene, at the 
opening of this apscalyptical theatre, we should 
find it a reprefentation of the majcfly of our Sa- 
viour, Burnet's Theory cf the Eavth. 

APOCALY PTICALLY,. adv. [from apoca- 
lyptical.] In fuch a manner as to reveal 
fomething fecret. 

APO'COPE. n. f. [amsser | A figure in 
grammar, when the lalt letter or fylla- 
ble of a word is taken away 3 as, nyeni, 
for ingenit ; epoplerx, tor apoplexy. 

APOCRU'STICK. adj. [amoxperiezy from 
emroxeew, to drive. } Endued witha re- 
pelling and aflringeut power : applied 
to remedies which prevent the too great 
afflux of humours. 

APO CR YPHA. fla m [from amoxeurls's 
to put out of fight.] Books not pub- 
lickly communicated; books whofe 
authors are not known. {t ts ufed for 
the books appended to the facred writ- 
ings, which, being of doubtful authors, 


are le{s recarded. 
We kold not the apocrypha for facred, as we 
do the haly fermpture, but tor human compofitions. 
Hooter. 


AĽo'CRYPHAL. ad. [from apocrypha.] 
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t. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority, 
Jerom, who faith that all writings not canoni- 
eal are apocryphal, ulcs not the title apocryphal as 
the recit of the fathers ordinarily have donc, whofe 
cuflom is fo to name, for the moft part, ony 
fucn as might not publickly be read or divulged. 
Hocker. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To fpeak of herin the words of the aprery- 
pAal writers, wifdom is glorious, and never fad- 
eth away. Addifon. 

S. It is fometimes ufed for an account of 
uncertain credit. 

Aro’cryPHAuty. adv. [from apocryphal. ] 
Uncertatnly ; not indifputably. 

Apo'cryPHALNESS, n. f. [from apocry- 
fhal.) Uncertainty; doubtfulnefs of 
credit. 

Apowi'crica. adj, (from anidudicy evi- 
dent truth; demonttration.] Demon- 
Rtrative ; evident beyond contradiction. 

Holding an apodi&ical knowledge, and an af- 
furcd knowledge of it; verily, to pertuade their 
apprehenfions otherwife, were to make an Euclid 
believe, that there were more than one centre in 
a circle. Brown's Vulgar Exrsurs. 

We can fay all at the number three; thercfore 
the world is perfeét. Tobit went, and his dog 
followed him; therefore there isa world in the 
moon, Were an argument asapodiPical, Glanville, 

APODIXIS. n, f. CECHI Demon- 
itration. Did. 

APOGL'ON. das. {from az, from, 

A/POGEE, and y», the earth.] A 

APOGE'UM. Gin in the heavens, in 
whieh the fun, or a planet, is at the 
greateft diftance poffible from the earth 
in its whole revolution. The ancient 
aftronomers regarding the carth as the 
centre of the fyftem, chiefly regarded 
the apogæon and perigæon, which the 
moderns, making the fun the centre, 
change for the aphelion and perihelion. 

Chambers. 

Thy fin is in his apzgeon placed, 

And when it moveth next, muĝ needs defcend. 
Fairfax. 

It is yet not agreed in what time, precifely, 
the apogeum abfolvcth one degree. Brown, 

AroLoGe’TIcaL. ) adj. [from aaorryéeny 

APOLOGE'TICK. $ to defend.] That is 
{aid in defence of any thing or perfon. 

J defign to publith an effay, the greater part of 
which is apelogeties:, for one furt of chy mits. 

Boyle. 

APOLOGE TICALLY. adv. [from apologe- 
tical.} In the way of defence or ex- 
cufe. 

Aro’Locist. n. f. [from To apologize.) 
He that makes an apology ; a pleader 
in favour of another. 

To Aro'Locize. v. n. [from apology. } 

1. To plead in favour of any perfon or 
thing. 

It will be much more feafonable to reform than 
apologize or rhetoricate ; and therefore it imports 
thofe, whodwell fccure, to look about them. 

Decay ¢f Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the fub- 
ject of apology. 

I ought to ape/egize for my indifcretion in the 
whole undertaking. JFuke's Prepar. for Death. 

The tranflator needs not apologize for his 
choice of this picce, which was made in his 
childhood. Pope’s Preface to Statius, 

A’POLOGUE, ne fi [azory@.] Fuable; 
Rory contrived to teach fome moral 
truth, 

VoL. I. 


APO'PHASIS. n. f. (Lat. dripacis a de- 


APOPHLE GMATICK. 27. 
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An opslogne of /Ffop is beyond a fyllogifm, 
and proverbs more powerful than demoniiration. 
Rrown’s Vulgar Evrours. 

Some men are remarked for pleafintnefs in 
raillery ; others for apologues and appofite divert- 
ing ftories. Lacks, 


APO'LOGY. n.f. [apologia, Lat. æ ror- 
via. | 
1. Defence; excufe. Apology generally 
fignifies rather excufe than vindication, 
and tends rather to extenuate the fault, 
than prove innocence. This is, how- 
ever, f{ometimes unregarded by writers. 
In her face excufe 
Came prologue, and aps/ogy tvo prompt ; 
Which with bland words at will the thus ad- 
drefs’d. Milton, 


2. It has for before the object of excufe. 


It is not my intention to make an apology for 
my poem: fome will think it needs no excule, 
and others will receive pone. Dryden. 

I fhall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, 
with any aptlsgy for publifhing of thefe fcrmons, 
for if they be in any meafure truly ferviceable 
to the cnd for which they are dehigned, I do not 
fee what apolspy is neceflary ; and if they be not 
fo, I am fure none can be fuffcient. Tillorfon. 


ApoMECO'METRY. 7. f. [ 227, from, unx®, 


diftance, and pileécy to meafure.] The 
artof meafuringthingsata diftance. Did. 


APONEUVURO'SIS. n. f. [from žr}, from, 


and vvo a nerve.] An expunfion of 
a nerve into a membrane, 

When a cyf rifes near the orifice of the artery, 
it is formed by the aponeurcfis that runs over tlic 
veffel, which becomes excefively cxpanded. 

Sharp's Surgery. 


nying.] A figure in rhetorick, by which 
the orator, {peaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate ; 
as, Neither will I mention thofe things, 
which, if I fhould, you notwithfanding 
could neither confute or /peak againft them. 
Smith’s Rhetorick. 
. [2am and 
aiya.) That hasthe quality of draw- 
ing away phlegm. 
APOPHLE GMATISM.n. f. [avo and Jaiz- 
pa.) A medicine of which the inten- 
tion is to draw phlegm from the blood. 


And fo it is in apepAlegmatifms and gargarifms, 
that draw the rheum down by the palate. Bacon, 


AroPRLEGMA'TIZANT. n. f. [zmrò and 
Qaiypa.] Any remedy which caufes an 
evacuation of ferous or mucous humour 
by the noftrils, as particular kinds of 
Rernutatorics. Quincy. 


A'POPHTHEGM. n. f. [xri29eyua.] A re- 
markable faying; a valuable maxim 
uttered on fome fudden occafion. 

We may magnify the apepathegnis, or reputed 
replies of wifdum, whereof many arc to be feen 
in Laertius and Lycotthenes. Brown's Vul. Er. 

I had a mind to collcét and digeft fuch obfer- 
vations and upophthegms as tend to the proof of 
that great affertion, All is vanity. Prior, 


APOPHYGE. n.f. [axcduyt, flight, or 
e{cape.] That part of a column, where 
it begins to {pring out of its bafe; and 
was originally no more than the ring or 
ferrel, which anciently bound the ex- 


tremities of wooden pillars, to keep them ] 


from fplitting, and were afterwards imi- 
tated in ftone work. We fometimes call 
it the fpring of the column. Chambers, 


APO'PHYSIS, n. fe [anépuox.) The 
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prominent parts of fome bones; the 
fame as procefs, It differs from ar 
epiphyfis, as it is a continuance of the 
bone itfelf; wheress the latter is fome- 
what adhering to a bone, and of which 
it is not properly a part. Quincy. 

It is the apophyfis, or head, of the os tibice, 
which makes the knee. Wifersran's Surgery. 

APOPLE'CTICAL, } adj. [from apoplexy. J 
ArorLECTICKe § Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity 
in living bodics, when the faculty locomotive 
feems abolithed; as may be obferved in fupporte 
ing pcrfons inebriated, apopleG:eal, or in lipo- 
thymics, and fwounings. Brown's Fulgar Er, 

In an apepleétical cafe, he found extravafated 
blood making way fiom the ventricles of the 
brain. Derham, 

A lady was feized with an apopleick fit, 
which afterward terminated in {ome kind of lee 


thargy. Wijemar, 


A'POPLEKX. 7. fJ. [See ApopLexy.] Apo- 


plexy. The lalt fyllable is cut away ; 
but this is only in poetry. 

Prefent punifhment purfucs his maw, 
When, turteited and twell’d, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apoplex, mtefate death. Dryden. 


A’PoPLEXED., adj. [from apoplex.] Seized 


with an apoplexy, 
Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfe could you not have motion : but lure that fenfe 
Is apoplex'd. Shukjpeare. 
A'POPLEXY. ite jf. [ aromaneis. | A fud- 
den deprivation of all internal and exter- 
nal fenfation, and of all motion, unlefe 
of the heart and thorax. The caufe is 
generally a repletion, and indicates evae 
cuation, joined with ftimuli. Quincy. 
<tpoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfesy 
external and internal, and of all voluntary moe 
tion, by the ftoppage of the fux and reflux of 
the animal fpirits through the nerves defined for 
thofe motions. Arbuthast on Diet. 

Peace is a very apeplexy, lethargy, mulled, 
deaf, flecpy, infenfible. St:uk/peare’s Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memoe 
ry, and an apoplexy Icave neither fenfe nor under- 
ftanding. Locke. 

APORTA. bie [oriu] A figure in 
rhetorick, by which the fpeaker fhews, 
that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to fay in 
fome ftrange and ambiguous thing; and 
doth, as it were, argue the cale with 
himfelf. Thus Cicero fays, Whether he 
took them from his fellows more impudently g 
gave them to a harlot more lajcivioufly, 
removed them from the Roman people more 
wickedly, or altered them more prefump- 
tuoufly, T cannot well declare. Smith. 

APORRHOE A. nf. [ 2roasar. ] Effu- 
vium ; emanation; fomething emitted 
by another. Not in ufe. 

The reafon of this lie endeavours to make out 
by atomical uperriwas, which pafing from the 
crucntate weapon to the wound, and bcing in- 
corpurated with the particles of the falve, carry 
them to the affected part. Glarwille’s Scepfse 


APOSIOPE SIS. n.f. (amos ross from 
úri after, and owas, to be flent.) A 
form of fpeech, by which the fpeaker, 
through fome affection, as forrow, balh- 
fulnefs, fear, anger,or vehemency, breaks 
off his fpeech before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, fpeaking of a thing, we 
yet feem to conceal it, though indeed 

$ 
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we aggravate it ; or when the courfe of 
the fentence begun is fo itayed, as 
thereby fome part of the fentence, not 
being uttered, may be underftood. Smith. 


Apo'stasy. n. f. [axtsoow.] Departure 
from what a man has profefled: gene- 
rally applied to religion; sometunes 
with the particle from. 

The canon law defines apofafy to be a wilful 
departure from that itate of faith, which any 
perfon has profeffed himfelf to hold in the chrii- 
tuan church. Ayiiffe’s Parergon, 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apoftafy, by what betel in heav’a 
To thote apoftates. Milton. 

Vice in us were not only wickednecfs, but 
apofiafy, degenerate wickednefs. Sprat. 

Whoever do give diferent worfhips, muft 
bring in more gods; which is an apoflafy from 
one God. Stillingfleet. 

APOSTATE. n. f. [apoflata, Lat.. 
amocdrre.] One that has forfaken his 
profeffion : generally applied to one that 
has left his religion. 

The angels, for difobedience, thou haft referv- 
ed to a miferable immortality ; but unto man, 
equally rebellious, equally apoffate from thee and 
goodnels, thou haft given a Saviour. Rogers’ Serm. 

alpoftates in point of faith, are, according to 
the civil law, fubject unto all punifhments or- 
dained againit hcreticks. Ayliffe. 

AposTa TICAL. adj. [from apoflate.] After 
the manner of an apoitate. 

To wear turbants is an apoffutical conformity. 

Sandys. 

To Apo’sTaTIZE. v. n. [from apofate. ] 
To forfake one’s profeffion : commonly 
ufed of one who departs from his reli- 

ion, 

None revolt from the faith, becaufe they muft 
not look upon a woman to lut after her, but 
becaufe they are reftrained from the perpetration 
of their luft. If wanton glances, and libidinous 
thoughts, had been permitted hy the gofpel, 
they would have apoffutized neverthelefs. Bentley. 

To Aro'sTEMATE. v. n, [from apofleme. | 
To become an apofteme ; to fwell and 
corrupt into matter. 

There is'care to be taken in abfceffes of the 
breaft and belly, in danger of breaking inwards ; 
yet, by opening thefe tuo foon, they fometimes 
apofiemate again, and become crude, Mifeman, 

Å POSTEMA'TION. n. f. [from apofemate. } 
The formation of an apofteme; the 
gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing, or 
curing of fevers; as, vomitings, epoffemations, 
falivations, & re. Grew’. 

A'POSTEME. } n. f. [2zornuz.} A hollow 

A'rosTUME. § fwelling, filled with puru- 
lent matter; an abfcefs. | 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that 
uicers of the lungs, or apsfemes of the brains, do 
happen only in the Ictt fide, Brown’s Vulg. Er, 

The opening of apsflenes, before the fuppura- 


tion be perfected, weukeneth the heat, and ren- 
ders them crude. Wifeman, 


AY OMe aan. /., (eer ioles eat teem 
con®} A perfon fent with mandates 
by another. It is particularly applied 
to them whom our Saviour deputed to 
preach the gofpel. 

Bat ail his mind is bent to holinefs; 
His champions are thc prophets and apofiics. 


Shak/{peare. 

i am far from pretending infallibility ; that 

would be to ercet myfelf into an apefle: a pre- 
* 
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fumptton in any one that cannot confirm what 
he fays by miracles. Locke. 
We know buta (mall part uf the notion of an 
apojiley by knowing barely that he is fent forth. 
Watts? Logick. 
APO'STLESHIP. n. f. [from apofle.} ‘Lhe 
office or dignity of an apoftle. 
Where, becaufe faith is in too low degree, 
I thought it fome apofilejhip in me 
To {peak things, which by faith alone Ifec. Donne. 
God hath ordercd it, that St. Paul hath writ 
epifties ; which are all confined within the bufi- 
nefs ot his apofll:farp, and fo contain nothing but 
points of chriftian inttrudion. Lecke. 


Aposto’LicaL. adj. [from apofolick.] 
Delivered or taught by the apotiles; be- 
longing to the apoftles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps 
any thing as apoffolica/, whichis not found in the 
apoftles writings, in what other records fuever 
it be found. leokcr. 

Declare yourfclf for that church which is 
founded upon feripture, reafon, apoflclical prac- 
tice, and antiquity. Heoker. 

ApostoLicatty. adv, [from apoftot- 
cal.) In the manner of the apottles. 

AposTo'LicaLness, a. f. [from apoffoli- 
cal.) The quality of relating to the 
apoltles; apoltolical authority. 

Aposro'Lick. ad. [from apofile, The 
accent is placed by Dryden on the an- 
tepenult.] Taught by the apoftles; be- 
longing to an apoftle. 

Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick 
fuperftition againft apofolick endcavours, were 
vain and frivolous. Hooker, 

Or where did I at fure tradition Grike, 
Provided ttill it were apofolick ? Dryden. 

APOSTROPHE. n. y. [mergo from 
ama from, and seipwy to turn.) 

1, In rhetorick, a diverfion of {peech to 

another perfon than the fpeech ap- 

pointed did intend or require; or, it 
is a turning of the fpeech from one per- 
fon to another many times abruptly. 

A figure when we break off the courfe 

of our {peech, and {peak to fome new 

perfon, prefent or abfent, as to the peo- 

ple or witneffes, when it was before di- 

rected to the judges or opponent. Smith, 

In grammar, the contraGtion of a 
word by the ufe of a comma, as, tho’ 
for though ; rep’ for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by 


ty 


abbreviating words with apofrophes; and by lop- 


ping poly(yllables, leaving one or two fyllables 
at moft. Swift. 
To Apo’stTROPHIZE, v.n. [from apo/- 
trophe.) To addres by an apoftrophe. 
There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of 
apoflrophizing Eumzus, and {peaking of him in 
tiie fecond perfon: itis generally applied only 
to men of account. Pope. 
A'POSTUME. n. f. See APosTEME, [This 
word is properly apoflem.] A hollow tu- 
mour filled with purulent matter. 
How an apsfiume in the mefentery, breaking, 
cautes a confumption in the parts, is apparent. 
Harvey. 
To A'POSTUME. v. n. [from apoflume.] 
To apottemate. Diä. 


APO'THECARY. n. f. [apotheca, Lat. a 
repofitory.] A man whofe employment 
is to keep medicines for fale. 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to fweeten my imagination. Shak/peare’s A. Lear, 
They have no other doctor but the fun and the 
frefh air, and that fuch an one, as never fends 
them to the qoothecary, South. 
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Wand’ring in the dark, 
Phyficians, for the trce, have found the bark ; 
They, lab’ring for velief of human kind, 
With flarpen’d fight fome remedics may find ; 
Th? apothecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden. 
A’/POTHEGM. n.f. [properly apophthegm ; 
which fee.] A remarkable faying. 

By frequent converfing with him, and {catter= 
ing thort apothegins, and little plealant ftorics, 
and making uleful applications of them, his fun 
was, in his infancy, taught to abhor vanity and 
vice as moniters. Maltows Life of Sanderjon. 

ApoTHEeosis. n f. [a ro9iwess.} Deilica- 
tion; the rite of adding any one to the 
number of gods. 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipo- 
tent, or the nails and the hammer could give it an 


apotheofis. Sout’. 
Allots the prince of his celéfial line 
An upotheofts, and rites divine. Garth. 


APO'TOME. u. f. [from azorépvwy to cut 
off.] ; $ 

I. In mathematicks, the remainder or dif- 
ference of two incommenturable quan- 
tities. , 

2. In mufick, the part remaining of an 
entire tone,aftera greater femitone has 
been taken from it. The proportion 
in numbers of the apotome, is that of 
2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought 
that the greater tone could not be divided 
into two equal parts ; for which reafon 
they called the firft part aaeroux, and the 
other Anuz e Chambers. 

A’pozemM. n.f. [aze, from, and a, to 
boil.] A decoction ; an infufion made 
by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening 
broths and apozems. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Squirts read Garth till apozems grow cold. Gay, 

Jo APPA'L. v. a. (uppalir, Fr. It might 
mare properly have been written appale. | 
To fright ; to ftrike with fudden. fear ; 
to deprefs; to difcourage. 

Whilft the fpake, her great words did appa? 
My feeble courage, and my heart opprefs, 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy Q. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Tivy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th? appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. 
Shak [peare. 
The houfe of peers was fomewhat appalled at 
this alarum; but took time to confider of it till 
next. day. Clarendon. 
Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal, 
Nor the black fear of death that faddens all? 
Pope. 
The monțer curls 
His flaming cre’, all other thir appavl’d, 
Or fhiv’ring flies, or choak’d at diftance ftands; 
Thom)on, 

Appa’LEMENT. 2. /. [from appal.] De- 
preffion; difcouragement ; impreffion 
of fear. 

As the furious flaughter of them was a great 
difcourageraent and appalement to the ret. Bacar. 

A’pPANAGE. n. fJ. [appanagium, low 
Latin; probably from panis, bread. } 
Lands fet apart by princes for the maine 
tenance of their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the carldom of Chefer, 
a kind of appanage to Wales, and ufing to go 
to the king’s ton. Bacon, 
Had he thought it fit 
That wealth fhould he the appanage of wit, 
The God of light could ne’er have been fo Elind, 
To deal it to the wori of human kind. Swf’. 

Apparatus, n., f. [ Latin.] Things pro- 
vided as means to any certain end, as 
the tools of a trade ; the furniture of a 
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houfe ; ammunition for war; equipage ; 
fhow. 
There is an apparatus of things previous to be 
adjufted, before 1 come to the calculation itfelf. 
Meodicard, 
Ourfelves are eafily provided for; it is nothing 
but the circumftantiils, the appuratus or equi- 
page of human lite, that colts fo much. Pope. 


APPA’REL, n. f. Lt has no plural. [appa- 
reil, Fr, } 
1. Drefs; vefture. 

I cannot cog, and fay that thou art this and 
that, like many of thote lifping hawthorn buds, 
that come like women in men's apparel, and 
fmell like Bucklerfoury in Gmpling time. Shuk/p. 

2, External habiliments. 

Our late burnt Londen in apparse! new, 
Shook off her athes tu have treated you. uler. 

At publick devotion, his reigned carriage made 
religion appear in the natural xppare/ of fimpli- 
city. Tatler, 

To APPA'REL. v. a. [from apparel, the 
noun. | 
1. To drefs; to clothe. 

With fuch robes were the king’s daughters 
that were virgins apparelled. 2 Sum. 

Both combatants were appare//ed only in their 
doublets and hofes. llaytvar:l 

2. To adorn with drefs. 

She did apparel her apparel, and with the prce- 

cioufnets of hcr body made it moit furmptuous. 
Sidacy. 
3. Tocover, or deck, as with drefs. 

You may have trees appare/led with flowers, 
by boring holes in them, and putting into them 
carth, and fetting feeds of violets. Bacon. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
being apparelled with a verduie of plants, would 
re{emble mountains and vallcys. Bentley. 

4. To fit out ; to furnifh. Not in ufe. 

It hath been agrecd, that either of them fhould 


fend thips to fea well manned and apparelled to 
fight. Sir F. Hayward. 
APPARENT. adj. [ apparent, Fr. apparens, 
Lat.] 
1, Plain; indubitable ; not doubtful. 

The main principles of reafon are in them- 
{elves apparent. For to make nothing evident 
of itfelf unto man`s underftanding, were to take 
away all poffibility of knowing any thing. Hooker. 

2. Secming ; in appearance; not real. 

The perception intellective often corre&ts the 
report of phantafy, as in the apparent bignefs of 
the fun, the apparent crookednefs of the {taff in 
air and water. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 


3. Vifible ; in oppofition to fecret. 

What fecret imaginations we entertained is 
known to God; this is apparent, that we have 
not bchaved ourfelves, as if we prefervcd a 
grateful remembrance of his mercies. Aeterbury. 

The outward and apparent (an&ity of aétions 
fhould flow from purity of heart. Rogers. 


4. Open ; evident ; known ; not merely 
fufpected, 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion ought to be prevented. Shak/peare. 
5. Certain; not prefumptive. 
He is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the Englith crown. Shak/p. 


Appa'RENT. n. fe Elliptically ufed for 

heir apparent. 

Draw thy fword in right.—— 

—Ill draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufe it. Shakfpeare. 
APPA'RENTLY. adv. [from apparent.] Evi- 

dently ; openly. 

Arteft him, officer; 
I would not {pare my brother in this cafe, 
If he thould (corn me fo apparently. Shak/peare. 


Vices apparently tend to the impairing of 
@nen’s health. Tidletfon. 
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Apparition. n. f. [from apparens, Lat. 
to appear. | 
1. Appearance ; vifibility. 
When fucddenly ftood at my head a dream, 
Whole inward apparition gently mov'd 
My fancy. Milton. 
My retirement tempted me to divert thofe 
melancholy thoughts which the new apparitions 
of forcign invafion and domettic cifcontent gave 
us. Denham. 
2. The thing appearing; a form; a 
vifible object. 
l have mark’d 
A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
To fart into her face; athoutand innocent fhames 
In angel whitencts bear away thofe blufhics. 
Stak/pearc. 
A glorious apparition’ had no doubt, 
And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's cyes. 
Milton, 
Any thing befides may take from me the 
fenfe of what appeared; which apparition, it 
fecms, was you. Lasier. 


3. A fpe€tre ; a walking fpinit. 


Horatio fays 'tis but our phantafy, 

Touching this dreaded fight twice feen of us; 
Therefore I haveintreated lim, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our cyes, and {peak to it. Shak. 

Tender minds fhould not receive early im- 
preihons of goblins, {pedires, and «apparitions, 
wherewith. maids fright them into compliance, 

Locke. 

One of thofe apparitions had his right hand 
filled with darts, which he brandithed in the face 
of all who came up that way. Tatler. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there’s fumething 
That checks my joys 
—Nor can [ yer diftinguith 
Which is an apparition, this or that. Denham. 

5. Ailronomically, the vifibility of fome 
luminary: oppofed to occultation. 

A month of apparition is the fpace wherein 
the moon appearcth, deducting three days where- 
in it commonly difappeareth; and this con- 
taineth but twenty-fix days and twelve hours. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

APPA'RITORS. n.f. [from appareo, Lat. 
to be at hand. ] 

1. Such perfons as are at hand to execute 
the proper orders of the magiltrate or 
judge of any court of judicature. Ayliff. 

2. The lowe officer of the ecclefiatiical 
court ; a fummoner. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hicrarchy, 
from the pope to the eppariter. -Tyliffe. 

To AppAy. v. a. [appayer, old Fr. to 
fatisfy. ] 

1. To fatisfy ; to content: whence well 
appayed, is pleafed ; ill appayed, is unea/y. 
It is now obfolete. 

How well appaid fhe was her hird to find! 

Sidney. 

I am well appaid that you had rather believe, 
than taxe the pain of along pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high juftice ret appaid. Milton. 

2, The fenfe is obfcure in thefe lines: 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill affay’d, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well appard ? Spenf. 

To APPE'ACH. v. a. 

1. To accufe ; to inform againft any 
perfon. 

He did, amongft many others, appeack fir 
William Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon. 

Were he twenty times 
My fon, I would appeach him. Shak/peare, 
Difclofe 
The ftate of your affection; for your paftions 
Have to the full appeached, Shulfpeare, 

2. Tocenfure ; to reproach; to taint 

with accfation. 
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For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach, 
Whichthem appeuched; prick’d with guilty harne 
And inward grief, he ficrcely gen approach, 
Retolv'’d to put away that lordly thame. Fusry Q. 
Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on tby pains. 
Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. 
Dryden. 
Appr’acuMENT. n, /. [from appeach.] 
Charge exhibited againit any man ; ac- 
cufatian, 
A huly-headed man gave frh light to this 
appcachment ; but the eat! did avouch it. i 
Hayward. 
The duke’s anfwers tu his appeachmenss, wë 
number thirteen, I find civilly couched. Wortor. 
Zo APPE’AL. v.n. [appello, Lat.] 
te Totransfer a caufe from one to ans 


other: with the particles zo and from. 
From the ordinary tneictore they appeal se 
themfelvcs. Hoeker. 

2. To refer to another as judge. l 

Force, or a declared fign of force, upon the per= 
fon of another, where there is no common tu- 
perior on earth to appeal te for rehef, isthe fate 
of war; and it is the want of fuch an appeai 
gives a man the right of war, even againft an 
aggrcflur, though he be in fuciety, and a fellow- 
fubject.~ Locke. 

They knew no foc but in the open field,; 

And zo their caufe and s2 the gods appeal’d. 
Stepney. 
3. To call another as witnefs. 

Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be 
a felf-evident propofition, I appeal to mankind. 

Locke, 
4. To charge with a crime; to accufe è 
a term of law. 
One but flarters us, 
As well appeareth by the caufe you come, 
Namely, t’ appeal each other of high treafon. 
Shak/pearé; 

AppeE’at. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A provocation from an inferior fo a fu- 
perior judge, whereby the jurifdiction 
of the inferior judge is for a while fuf- 
pended, in refpect of the caufe; the 
cognizance being devolved to the fupe- 
rior judge, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

This ring $r" 

Deliver them, and your uppcal to us sa 

There make befure them. Shakfoeare. 

Our rcafon prompts us to a future ftate, 

The lalt appeal from fortune and from fate, 

Where God's alt righteous ways will be declar’d. 

Dryden. 

There are diftributers of jufticc, from whom 
there lies an appea/ to the prince. Addi for: 

2. In thecommonlaw, anaccufation; which 
is a lawful declaration of another man’s 
crime before a competent judge, by one 
that fets his name to the: declaration, 
and undertakes to prove ity upon the 
penalty that may enfue of the contrary ; 
more commonly ufed forthe private ac- 
cufation of a murderer, by a party who 
had intereit in the party murdered, and 
of any felon, by one of his accomplices 
in the faét. Covell. 

The duke’s unjuft, 

Thus to retort your manifeft appeal, 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth, 

Which here you come to accufe. Shak/peare. 

Hatt thou, according to thy oath and honds 

Brought hither Henrv Hereford, thy bold fon, 

Here to make good the boilt’rous late appeal 

Againit the duke of Norfolk ? Shukipeare, 


3. A fummons to anfwer a charge. 
Nor thail the faucred character of king 
Be urg’d to thicld me from thy bold appea/; 
If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. 
Dryden. 
NZ 
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4. A call upon any as witnefs. 

The cafting up of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the hands, is a kind of appeal to the Deity, the 
author of wonders, Bacon. 

APTE'ALANT. n. f. [from appeal.) He 
that appeals. 
Lords appealanrs, 
Your diff’rences fhall all ret under gage, 
Till we affign you to your days of trial. Shak. 


APPE'ALER. n. f. [from appeal.] One 
who makes an appeal. 
To APPE’AR. v. n. [apparen, Lat. ] 
1. To bein fight ; to be vifible. 
As the leprofy appzarerh in the fkin of the fleth. 
Leviticus. 
And half her knee and half her brecat appear, 
By art, like negligence, difclos™® and bare. Prior. 
2. To become vifible as a fpirit. 
For I have appeared unto thee for this purpofc, 
to make thee 2 minifter and a witnefs. FIGS: 
3. To ftand in the prefence of another, 
generally ufed of ftanding before fome 
fuperiour ; to offer himfelf to the judg- 
ment of a tribunal. 
When fhall I come and appear before God? 
Pfalms. 
ge To be the object of obfervation. 
Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and 
thy glory unto their children. Pfalnis. 


5. To exhibit one’s {elf before a court of 
jultice. 
Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 
You do appear before them. Shak/{peare. 


6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly waite and fubdue it, as ap- 
pears out of Beda’s complaint againft him; and 
Edgar brought 1t under his obedience, as appears 
by an ancient record. Spenfer’s Ireland, 


. Tofeem, in oppofition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to appear 
nnto his people, fuch as he would have them be, 
and to be fuch as he appeared. Sidney. 

My noble mafter will appeur 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shak. 
8. Tobe plain beyond difpute. 

From experiments, ufcful indications may be 

taken, as will appear by what follows. .frdzh. 


APPEARANCE. n. f. [from To appear, } 

1. The a& of coming into fight; as, 

they were furprifed by the fudden ap- 
earance of the enemy. 

2. The thing feen; as, the remarkable 
appearances inthe fky. 

. Phenomenon; that quality of any 
thing which is vifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge 


difclofeth fuch appearances, aS wr not lie even 
in any model extant. Glanville’s Seepfts. 


4. Semblance; not reality. 
He encreafed in eftimation, whether by defti- 
ny, of whetherby his virtues, or at leatt by his 
appearances Of virtues. Hayward. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the fubftance not th’ uppearance chofe. 
Dryden, 

The hypocrite would not put on the appearence 
of virtue, if it was not the moft proper means 
to gain love. slddifon. 

5. Outfide ; how. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there 

fhould ever be the real fubftance of good. Rogers. 
6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which 
will be done us hereafter by thofe, who fhull 
make their apptarance ia the world, when this 
generation is no more. Addifon, 

9. Apparition; fupernatural vifbility. 

Pthink a perfon tenifed wita the imagination 
of fpeQres, more reafonable tian one who thinks 
the oppeurance of fpints fabulous, 


ahddifar. 
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8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor cvcr more 
Upon this bufincfs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Shak/pearc’s Henry vini. 

9g. Open circumftance of a cafe. 

Or grant her paffion be fincere, 

How fhall his innocence be clear ? 

cippearances were all fo ftrong, 

The world muft think him in the wrong. Swift. 
10. Prefence ; mien. 

Health, wealth, victory, and honour, arc in- 
troduced; wifdom enters the laft; and fo capti- 
vates with her appearance, that he gives himfeclf 
up to her. Addifon, 

11. Probability; feeming; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance, that 
this pricft being utterly unacquainted with the 
true perfon, according to whofe pattern he fhould 
fhapc his counterfeit, fhould think it poffible for 
him to inflruct his player. Bacon. 

APPE'ARER. n. f. [from Fo appear.] The 
perfon that appéars. $ 

That owls and ravens are ominous appenrers, 
and prefignify unlucky events, was an augurial 
conception, Brown, 

AppE’ASABLE. adj. [from To appeafe. } 
That may be pacified ; reconcileable. 
APPE’ASABLENESS. n. f. [from To ap- 
peafe.| The quality of being ealily ap- 
ealed; reconcileablenefs. 


To APPE’ASE. v. a. [appaifer, Fr.] 


1. Toquiet ; to put ina ftate of peace. 

By his counfel he appeaferh the dccp, and 
planreth iflands therein. Ecclus. 

England had no teifure to think of reforma- 
tion, till the civil wars were appeafed, and peace 
fettled. Davies on Ireland. 

2. To pacify ; to reconcile ; to ftill wrath. 

So Simon was appeafed toward them, and 
fought no morc againit them. 1 Mac. 

O God! if my decp prayers cannot appeafe thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alonc. Shakfp. 

The reft fhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their finful ftate, and to appeafe betimes 
Th’ incenfed Deity. 

3. Fo itll ; to quiet. 
The ref 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft, 
Which drawn and ferv’d, their hunger they ap- 
peufe. Dryden, 
APPEASEMENT. n. f.| [from To appeafe.] 
A fate of peace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they 
were 1¢duccd to fome good appeafements, 

Hayward, 

Appe’Aser. n.f. [from To appeafe.} He 

that pacifies others; he that quiets dif- 
turbances. 

APPELLANT. n.f. [appello, Lat. to call. ] 

1. A challenger ; onc that fummons an- 

other to anfwer either in the Nfs or in 


a court of jultice. 

In the devotion of a fubjcct’s love, 

And frec from other mifocgotten hate, 

Come I appellant tothis princely prefence. Shak/p, 
This is the day appointed for the combar, 

And ready are th’ uppellant and defendant, 

Th’ armouter and his man, to enter the lifts. 

Shuk/peare, 

Thefe thifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant, 

Though by his biindnets mauim’d for high at- 

tempts, 
Who now defies theethricetofingle ight. Milton. 
. One that appeals from a lower to a 


higher power. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the 
caufe to the fuperior judge; fo that pending the 
appe, nothing can be attempted in prejudice of 
the appellant. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

APPELLATE. n: J. Lappellatus, Wat. ] The 
perfon appealed againit, 


Milton. 


tv 
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An appellatory libel ought to contain the 
name of the party appellant; the name of him 
from whofe fentence it is appealed; the name of 
him to whom 1t is appealed; from what fentence 
it is appealed; the day of the fentence pro- 
nounced, and appeal interpofed; and the name 
of the party appellate, or perfon again whom 
the appcal is lodged. slyhiffe’s Parergon, 

Apre ta tion. a. f. [appellatio, Lat. ] 
Name; word by which any thing ie 
called. 

Nor are always the fame plants delivered under 
the fame name and «eppellatior, Brown. 

Good and evil commonly opevate upon the 
mind of man, b» rcfpective names or appellations, 
by which they are notihed and conveyed to the 
mind, South, 

Appe’LLATIVE. n. f. [appellativum, Lat. J 

Words and names are cither common or pro- 
per. Common names are fuch as ftand for 
univerfa] ideas, or a whoie 1ank of beings, whe- 
ther general or ipeciat. Thole are called appel- 
latives. So fub, bird, man, city, tiver, are 
Common names; and fo are trout, cel, lobiler; 
for they all agree to many.individuals, and fome 
to many fpecies. bates’ Logick. 

APPELLATIVELY. acu. [from appella- 
tive.] According to the manner of 
nouns appellative ; as, this man is a Her- 
cules. Hercules is ufed appellatively, to 
fignify a rong man. 

APPE'LLATORY. adj. [from appeal. } That 
contains an appeal.. See APPELLATE. 

ÅPPE'LLER. n, f. [from appeal.j One 
who is appealed againft, and accufed. 

Dia. 

To APPE’ND. v. a. [appendo, Lat. to 
hang to any thing. ] 

1. To hang any thing upon another; ag, 
the infcription was appended to the co- 
lumn ; the feal is appended to the record. 

2. To add to fomething, as an acceflory, 
not a principal part. 

APPENDAGE. n. f. [French.] Something 
added to another thing, without being 
neceflary to its effence, as a portico to 
the houfe. 

Modcfty is the appendage of {obriety, and is 
to chaitity, to temperance, and to humility, as 
the fringes are to a garment. Taylor, 

None of the laws of motion now eftablithed, 
will ferve to account for the production, motion, 
or numbcr of bodies, nor their appendages, 
though they may help us a little to conccive their 
appearances. Cheyne. 

He was fo far from over-valuing any of the 
appendages of life, that the thoughts of life did 
not affect him. Atterbury. 

Apre’NDANT. adj. [ French.] 

t. Hanging to fometlung clle. 

2. Belonging to; annexed; concomitant, 

He that detpifes the world, and all its appea- 
dart vanities, is the moft fecure. Taylor. 

He that looks for the blefiings uppendunt to 
the facrament, muit expect them upon no terms, 
but of a worthy communion. Lalor. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of 
our chanaéter, and the wants appemitant toit, ni- 
turally difpote men to. forget God. Rogers, 

3. In law. 

«Ippendant is any thing belonging to another, 
as accefforitan principali, with the civilians, or 
adjundium fubjeGo, with the logicians. An hol- 
pital may be appendant to a manour; a2 common 
of tithing appendant toa freehold. Cowell. 

AprpeNDANT. n. f That which belongs 
to another thing, as an accidental or 
adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the 


forms and appendiats of Mhipping, Hale. 


APP 


A word, a look, a tread, will frike, as they 
are appendants to external fymmetry, or indica- 
cations of the beauty of the mind. Grew. 

Zo Appe’NDICATR, v. a. [appendo, Lat. | 
To add to another thing. 

In a palace there is the cafe or fabrick of the 
Mructurc, and tnere are certain additaments; as, 
various furniturc, and curious motions of divers 
things apgendicuted to it. Hale. 


Arrenpica'T10n. n. f. [ fromappendicate. } 
Adjun&; appendage ; annexion. 

There are confiderable parts and integrals, 
and appendications unto the mundus afpetudbilis, 
impotfible to be cternal. Hale. 

Apre’npix. n.f. [appendices, plur. Lat. ] 
1. Something, appended, or added, to 
another thing. 

‘The cherubim were never intended as an ob- 
yet of worthip, becaufe they were only the ap- 
pendices to another thing. Buta thing is then 
propofed as an object of worfhip, when it is fet 
up Ly itfelf, and not by way uf addition or or- 
nament to another thing. Stillingfleet. 

Normandy became an appendix to England, 
the nobler dominion, and received a greater con- 
formity of their laws to the Englith, than they 
gwe to it. Hal:’s Civil Law of England. 

2. An adjun& or concomitant. 
All concurrent appendices of tire a€tion ought 


to Ee furveyed, in order to pronounce with truth 
concerning it. Watts, 


To APPERTA’IN. v. n. [ appartenir, Fr.) 
1. LTobcleng to as of right : with fo. 
The honour of devifing this doctrine, that re- 
ligion ought to be inforced hy the fword, would 
be found appertaining to Mahomed the falie 
prophet. Raleigh. 
The Father, ¢’? whom in heav’n fupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertuins, 
Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Milton. 
2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 
If the foul of man did ferve only to give him 
being in this life, then things appertasning to 
this life would content him, as we [ce they do 
uther creatures. Hooker. 
And they roafted the paffover with fire,.as ap- 
pertaincth: as for the facrifces, they fod them 
in brafs pots. 1 Efdras, 
Both of them fecm not'to generate any other 
effect, but fuch as appertaineth fo their proper 
objects and fenfes. Bacon, 
Is it expected, I fhould know no fecrets 
That appertain to you? Shatfpeare. 
APPERTA INMENT. n. f. [from appertair. | 
That which belongs to any rank or 
dignity. 
He thent our metfengers, and we lay by 
Our uppertuinment:, viiting of him: Shak/peare. 
APpPPERTENANCE. n. f. (appartenance, 
Fr.} That which belongs or reiutes to 
another thing. A 
Cain they which behold the controverfy of 
divinity condemn our enquiries in the doubtful 
appertenancies of asts,and receptaries of philofo- 
phy? Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
APPE'RTINENT. aay. { from’ Zo appertain. ] 
Belonging ; relating, 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnith him with all appertinents 
' Belonging to his honour. Shat{peave’s Henry v. 


A'PPETENCE. ) 2. Sf- [appetentia, Lat.] 
A’ppeTency. §. Carnal detre;  fenfual 
defire. 
Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of luftful appercnce; to fing, to dance, 
To drefs, to truute the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton. 


APPETIBILITY., n. f- [from appetible.] 


‘The quality of being defirable. 

That clicitation which the fchools intend, is a 
deducing of the power of: the wll into ad, 
merely from the uppetibility of the object, as a 


APP 


man draws a child after him with the fight of a 
Bramhall againgt Hobbes. 
A/PPETIBLE. adj. (appetililis, Lat.) De- 


green bough. 


firable ; that may be the object of ap- 
petite. 
Power both to flight the molt appetible objects, 
andtacontroul the moit unruly pafhons, Bramhall, 
A'PPETITE. n. f. [appetitus, Lat. ] 
1. The natural defire of good ; the infin 
by which we are led to feek pleafure. 
The will, properly and itriétly taken, as it is 
of things which are referred unto the end that 
man deftreth, difercth greatly from that inie- 
riour natural dechre, which we call appetite. 
The object of appetite is whatfoever tenible 
good may be wifhed for; the object of willis that 
good which reafon does Icad us to feck. Hooker., 


2. The defire of fenfual pleafure. 

Why, the thould hang on him, 

As if incrcafe of wppceite had giown 

By what it fed on. Shakfpeare's Hamlet. 
Urge his hateful luxury, 

And beftial appetite in change of luft, 
Each tree 

Loaden with faireft fruit, that humg to th’ eye 

Tempting, ftlrr'd in me fudden appetite 

To pluck and eat. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


3. Violent longing; eagernefs after any 
thing. 
No man could enjoy his life, his, wife,- or 
goods, if a mightier man had an apperste tu take 
the fame from him. Davies. 


Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to cn- 
gage Waller in a battle. Clarendon. 
4. The thing eagerly defired. 
Power being the natural apperete of princes, a 
limited monarch cannot gratify it. Swift. 
. Keennefs.of ftomach ; hunger; defire 
of food. 


There he four principal caufes of appetite; the 


S hak/. 


ñon; befdes hunger, which is an emptincfs. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiflsry. 


fuch an appetite im your reader, that he is not 

cloyed with any thing, but fatisted with all. 

Dryden, 

6. It has fometimes of before the object 

of delire. 

The new officer’s nature needed fome reftraint 

to his immoderate appetite of power. Clarendon. 
7. Sometimes fa. 

We have generally fuch an appetite to praile, 

that we greedily fuck it in. Govern. of the Tongue. 


AppeTr rion. n. f. [appetitio, Lat.] De- 
fire. 
The aQual appetition or fattening our affec- 
tions on hima Hammond's Practical Cazechi{m 
We find in animals an ettimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetrtion or avertation, “fudge Hale. 


A’preTitive. adj. [from aspetite.] That 


firing. 

The will i3 not a bare appetitive power, as 
that of the fenfual appetite, but is a rational ap- 
petite. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 

I find in myfelf an oppetitize faculty always 
in excecife, in the very height of activity and in- 
vigoration. Norris. 


To APPLA’UD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat. ] 
1. To praife by clapping the hand. 
I would applaud thee to the very ccho, 
That thould applaud again. Shakfpeare. 
2. To praife in general. 
Nationsunborr your mighty names fhall found, 
And worlds applaud that mult not yet be found! 
Pope. 
APPLA'UDER, a.f. [from applaud.) He 
that praifes or commends, 


refrigeration of the fomiuch, joined with tome 
drynefs ; ` contraction; vellication, and abiter- 


There is continual abundance, which creates 


docs defire ; that has the quality of de- 


APP 


T had the voice of my fingle oe. 
Greig a E oire of a 9g P Ye 
Glanville’; Scepfir. 
APPLAUSE. n. f. [applanfus, Lat] Ap- 
probation loudly exprefled à praife : pro- 
perly a clap. 
Thi: general applause, and cheerful thour, 
Argues your wildom and your love to Richard, 


Sat 
Scylla wept, ne 
And chid her barking waves into attention ; 
And fcll Charybdis murmur’d foft uppluufe. 
Milton, 
Thofe that are fo fond of applaufe, how little 
do they talte it when they have it! South. 
Sce their wide flreaming wounds; they neither 
came 
For pride of empire, mor defire of fame; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applause 
But love for love alone, that crowns the ier" 
caufc. Dryden's Fabres, 
A'PPLE. n.f. [æppel, Saxon. } 
1. The fruit of the apple-tree. 
Tall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mold = 
The redd’ning apple ripens here to gold. : 
2. The pupil of the eye. 
He inftructed him ; he kept him as the apple of 
his eye. 
APPLE of Love. 


Apples of love are of three forts; the moft 
common having long trailing branches, with 
rough leaves and yellow joints, fuccceded ky 
apples, as they arc called, at the joints, not 
round, but bunched; of a pale orange Mining 
pulp, and feeds within. 


Pepe. 


Deuteronon:y, 


Mortimer. 


APPLE-GRAFT. n. f. [from apple and 
grafi.) A twig of apple-tree grafted 
upon the ftock of another tree. 

We have feen three and twenty forts of apple- 


grafts upon the fame old plant, moit of them 


adorned with fruit. Boye. 


APPLE-TART. 2. /. [from apple and tart.] 
A tart made of apples. 


What, up and down carv’d like an apple-tarz / 
Shak/peare, 


APPLE-TREE. n. f. [from apple and tree.) 
The fruit of this tree is for the moft part hol- 
lowed about the foot ftalk: the cells inclofing 
the (ced are feparated by cartilaginous partitions; 
the juice of the fruit is fourifh, the trec large 
and tpreading ; the Rowers confitt of five leaves, 
expanding in form of a rofe. There is a great 
variety of thefe fruts. Thofc for the deffert are, 
the white- juniting, Margaret apple, fummer 
pcarmain, fummer qucening, embroidered apple, 
golden reinctte, funimer white Colville, fum- 
mer red Colville, filver P!ppin,~ aromatick pip- 
pin, the grey rcivette, la haute-bonte, royal 
tufleting, Wheeler’s ruifct, Sharp’s rufet, fpice 
apple, golden pippin, nonparcil and Vapi. 
Thofe for the kitchen ufe are, codling, fum- 
mcr marigold, fummer red pearmain, Hol- 
land pippin, Kentifh pippin, the hanging 
body, Loan’s pcarmain, French reinette, Ficnch 
pippin, royal ruffct, monfiruous rcinette, win- 
ter peaimain, pomme violette, Spencer's pip- 
pin, tonc pippin, oakenpin. And thofc gene- 
rally ufed for cyder arc, Devonthire royal wild- 
ing, reditreaked apple, the whitfour, Hereford- 
fhire underleaf, John-apple, &e. 


Miller. 

Oaks and beeches latt longer than apples and 

cars. Bacon, 

Thus apple-trcesy whofe trunks are Rronz to 
bear à 

Their fpreading boughs, exert themfelves in air, 

_ Dryden, 


APPLE-WOMAN. n. f. [from apple and 
woman.) A woman that fells apples, 
that keeps fruit on a {tall. 

Yonder are two apple-women {colding, and 
jut ready to uncoif one another. Arbuthnot. 


APPLYABLE, adj. [from apply.) That 


APP 
may be applied. For this word the 


moderns ule applicable; which fee. 

Limitations all fuch principles have, in re- 
gard of the varicties of the matter whereunto 
they are appliable. Hooker 

A'l that I have faid of the heathen idolatry 15 
appliable ta the idolatry of another fort of men 
inthe world. South. 

Apeciance. n. fo [from apply.) The 
act of applying ; the thing applied. 
Difeafes defp'rate grown 
By defperate appliance are rclicved. Shak/fp. 
Are you chat"d? 
Afk God for temperance, tis the appliance only 
Which your dechire require. Shak{peare. 
Appcicasttrey. n. f. [from applicable. | 
The quality of being fit to be applied 
to fomething. 

The ation of cold is compoufed: of two parts; 
the one prefing, the other penctration, which 
require applicability. . Digby 

A'PPLICABLE. ad}. [from apply.) That 
may be applied, as properly rclating to 
fomething. 

What he fays of the portraic of any particular 
perlon, is applicable \o poetry. In the cha- 
racter, there is a better or a worfe likenefs; the 
better is a panegvrick, and the worfe a libel. 

Dryden. 

It were happy for us, if this complaint were 

applicable only to the heathen world. Rogers. 
A’PPLICABLENESS. 7. f. [from applicable. | 
Fitnefs to be applied. 

The knowledge of falts may poflibly, by that 
little part which we have alrcady delivered of its 
applicablenefs, be vf ufe in natural philofopny. 

Hoyle, 

A’PPLICABLY. adv, [from applicable.] In 

fuch a manner as that it may be pro- 
perly applied. 

A'PPLICATE. n. f. [from appi.) A 

right line drawn acrofs a curve, fo asto 

bife& the diameter thereof. Chambers. 


APPLICATION. x. f. [from apply. ] 

a, The a& of applying any thing to an- 
other ; as, he mitigated his pain by 
the application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied; as, he invented a 
new application, by which blood might 
be ftaunched. 


3. The a& of applying to any perfon, as 
a folicitor or petitioner. 

It thould fee very extraordinary that a pa- 
tent fhould be paffed upon the application of a 
poor, private, ub{cure mechanick. Swift. 

4. The employment of means for a certain 
end. 

There i; no ftint which can be fet to the value 
or merit of the facrifrced body of Chrift; it hath 
no meafured certainty of limits, bounds of eff- 
cacy unto life it knoweth none, but is alfo itfelf 
infinite in pothbility of application, Hocker. 

If a right courfe be taken with children, there 
will not be much need of the application of the 
common rewards and punifhments. Locke. 


5. Intenfenefs of thought; clofe Rudy. 

T have dticuvered no other way to keep out 
thoughts clofe to their bufinefs, but, by frequent 
attention and application, getting the habit of 
attention and application. Lecke. 

6. Attention to fome particular affair : 
with the particle fo. 

His continued application to fuch publick 
affairs, as inay benefit his kingdoms, diveits hiin 
from pleatures. Ahdifan. 

This crime certainly deferves the utmott ap- 
plication and wifdom of a peoptc to prevent it. 

Adilifon. 
Je Reference to fome cafe or pofitien ; as, 


APP 


the ftory was told, and the hearers made 
the application. 

This principle acts with the greateft force in 
the worlt application; and the familiarity of 
wicked men more fuccefsfulls: debauches, than 


that of good men returms. Rogers. 


A’pPLicaTive. adj. [from apply.) That 


does apply. 

The diucétive command for counfel is in the 
underilanding, and the applicative command for 
putting in execution, is in the will. Bramhall. 

A'ppLicaTory. adj. [from apply.] That 
comprchends the act of application. 
A'PPLICATORY. 2. /. That which applies, 

There are but two ways of applying the death 
of Chritt: faith is the inward applicatory, andit 
there be any outward, it mufl be the facraments. 

Laylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
To APPLY’. v'a. [applico, Lat. ] 
1. To put one thing to another. 

He faid, and to the tword his throat applied. 

’ Dryden. 
2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply {ume tpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 
And fuccour nature cre it be too late. didtifon. 

God has addrefled every pafhon of our nature, 
applied yemedics to evcry weaknefs, warned us 
of every cnemy. Rogers. 

3. To make ufe of as relative or fuitable 
to fomething. 

This brought the death of your father into 
remembrance, and I repeated the verfes which 
I formerly applied to him, Dryden's Fables. 

4. To put toa certain ufe. 

Thc profits thereof might be applied towards 
the fupport of the year. Clarendon, 
. To ufe as means toan end. 

Thefe glorious beings are inftruments in the 
hands of God, who applies their fervices, and 
governs their actions, and diipufes even their 
wills and affections. Rogers. 

6. To fix the mind upon ; to ftudy: with 
to. Locke ules about, lefs properly. 

Apply thine heart uno inftru&ion, and thine 
ears to the words of knowledge. Proverbs. 

Every man man is con{cious to himfelf that 
he thinks; and that which his mind is applied 
about, whillt thinking, is the idcas that are there. 

Locke. 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the 
mind can apply itfelf to feveral objeéts with a 
(wift fuccefon. Watts. 

7. To have recourfe to, as a folicitor or 
petitioner ; with fo: as, I applied my- 
felf to him for help, 

g. To addrels to. 

God at laf 
To Satan firtt in fin his doom apply’, 
Tho’ in myiterious terms, judg’d as then bef. 


Milton, 
Sacred vows and myftie fong apply'd 


To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 
. To bufy; to keep at work: an anti- 
quated fenfe, for which we now ufe ply. 

She was fkilful in applying his humours; ne- 
ver fuffering fear to fall to defpais, nur hope to 
haften to affurance. Sidney. 

io. To aét upon; to ply. 

A varlet running towards haftily, 

Wohofe tiying fect fo fakt their way apply’, 
That round about a cloud of duft did Ay. 
Fairy Queen. 
To APPLY’. v.n, 
1, To fuit; to agree. 

Would it apply well to the vechemency of your 
affeftion, that I thould win what you would 
enjoy. i Shak fpeare. 

2. To have recourfe to, as a petitioner. 

Thad no thoughts of applying to any but him- 

{clf; he defired I would fpeak to others. Swsfr. 
3. To attach by way of influence. 


A'P P 


God knows every faculty and paffion, and in 
what manner they can be moft fuccefsfully ape 
před to. Rogers. 

To Arpo'int. v.a. [appointcr, Fr. ] 
1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exact 
time for fome tranfaction, 

The time appointed of the Father. Galatians. 

2. To fettle any thing by compact. 

He faid, Jppsizt me thy wages, and I will pay 
it. P Genefti. 

No. there was an appointed fign between the 
men of Ifrael and the liers in wait. Judges. 

3. To eftablifh any thing by decree. 
It was before the Lord, which chole me bc- 
e fore thy father, and before all his houfe, ty 
appoint me ruler over the people of the Lord. 
2 Sumuel. 

Unto him thou gaveft commandment, which 
he tranfgreffed, and immediately thou ap- 
pointedef death in kim, and in his generations. 

2 Efiras. 
O Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou 
haf not upponted repentance to the jutt. 
Manaffch’s Prayer. 
4. To furnifh in all points; to equip ; to 
fupply with all things neceflary: ufed 
anciently in {peaking of foldiers. 

The Englith being well appointed, did fo ene 
tertain them, that their fhips departed terribiy 
tom. Hayward, 

APPOINTER. n. f. [from appoint.} He 
that fettles or tixes any thing or place. 
APPOINTMENT. n. f. [appointement, Fr. J 
1. Stipulation; the act of fixing fome- 

thing in which two or more are con- 
cerned. 

They had made an appointment tegether, to 
come to mourn with him, and to comfort him. 


Jok. 

2. Decree; eftablifiment. 

The ways of death be only in his hands, who 
alone hath power ever all fich, and unto whofe 
appeintment we ought with patience meekly to 
fubmit ourfelves. Hooker. 

3. Direction ; order. 

That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have none fo near elfe. Shak/peare, 

4. Equipment; furniture. 

Tney have put forth the haven: further on, 
Where their appointment we may bef difcover, » 
And look on their endcaveur. Shakfpeare. 

Here art thou in appointment freth and fair, 
Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shakf. 
. An allowance paid to any man; com- 
monly ufed of allowances to publick of- 
ficers. 

To Appo RTion. v.a. [from portio, Lat. ] 
To fet out in juit proportions. 

Tiy the parts of the body, which of them if- 
fuc {peedity, and which flowly ; and, by appor~ 
tioning the time, take and Icave that quality 
which you detire. Bacon, 

To thefe it were good, that fome proper prayce 
were upportioned, and they taught it. South, 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a 
conunon, and fhared among diltinct proprietors. 

Collier, 

APPO'RTIONMENT. n. f. [from appor- 
tion.) A dividing of a rent into two 
parts or portions, according as the land, 
whence it illues, is divided among two 
or More proprietors. Chambers. 

To APPO'SE. v. a. [appono, Lat. ] 

1. To put queftions to. Not in ufe, ex- 
cept that, in fume {chools, to put gram- 
matical queftions to a boy is called to 
foe him; and we now ule ofe for 
puzzle. 


APP 


Some procure themfelves to be furprifed at 
fuch times as it is like the party, that they work 
upon, will come upon them; and to be found 
with a letter in their hand, or doing fornewhat 
which they are not accultemed; to the end 
they may be appofed of thofe things which of 
themf{clves they arc defirous to utter. Bacon, 

2. To apply to: a Jatinifin. 
By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is 
rendered unapt of being appofed to the parts. 
Harvey. 
A’prosite. adj. [appofitus, Lat.] Pro- 
per; fit; well adapted to time, place, 
or circumitances. 

The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo 
fharp, as folid and grave, and appofite to the 
times and occafions. Wotton. 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to 
him{clt, cither in gracious and princely behavi- 
our, or in ready and appofite anfwers. Bacon. 

Remarkable initanccs of this kind have been : 
but it wilt adminitter rcficctions very appofite to 
the defign of this prefent folemnity. Atterbury. 


A'rrosiTELY. adv. | from appofite.] Pro- } 


perly; fitly ; fuitably. 

We may appofitely compare this difcafe, of a 
proper and improper conlumptioa, to a decaying 
houfe dfarvey. 

When we come into a government, and fee this 
place of honour allotted to a murderer, another 
filled with an atheilt or a blafphemer, may we 
not appefitely and properly afk, Whether there be 
any virtuc, fubricty, or religion, among fuch a 
people ? South. 


A’pposiTENEss. n. f. [from appofite.] 
Fitnefs ; propriety ; fuitablenefs. 

Judgment is either concerning things to be 
known, or of things done, of their congruity, 
fitnefs, rightnefs, appo/itene/s. Hale. 

APPOSITION. n. Ja [appofitio, Lat. } 

1. The addition of new matter, fo as that 
it may touch the firit mafs. 

Urine infpected with a microfcope, will dif- 
cover a black fand ; wherever this fand fticks ; it 
grows fill bigger, hy the appo/ition of new mat- 
ter. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns 
in the fame cafe; as, Ziber Sufanna matris, 
the book of his mother Sufan. 

To APPRA'ISE. v, a. [apprecier, Fr.] 
To fet a price upon any thing, in order 
to fale. 

Appraiser. n. f. [from appraife.] A per- 
fon appointed to fet a price upon things 
to be fold. 


To APPREHEND. v. a, [apprehendo, 
Lat. to take hold of. ] 
1. To lay hold on. 
There is nothing but hath a double handle, or 
at leatt we havetwo hands to apprehend it, Taylor. 
2. To feize in order for trial or punith- 


ment. 

The governor kept the city with a garrifon, de- 
firous to apprehend me. 2 Corinthians, 

It was the rabble, of which no body was 
named; and, which is more ftrange, not one up- 
prehended, Clarendon, 

2 To conceive by the mind, 

The good which is gotten by doing, caufeth 
not action; unlefs, apprehending it as good, we 
jike and defire it. Hooker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to thofe 
Among whom God will dcign, to dwell on earth 


So many and fo various laws arc given. Milton. 
The Firtt Being is invinble and incorruptible, 


and can only be apprehended by our minds. 


Stiliing flect. 


4. To think on with terrours to fear. 


From my grandfather's death, I had reafon to 
apprehend the ftone; and, from my father’s life, 
Temple. 


the cout. 
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APPRERE'NDER. n. f. [from apprehend.) - 


Conceiver ; thinker. 

Grofs apprehenders may not think it any more 
frange, than that a bullct fhould be moved by 
the sarified fire. Glanville. 

APPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [from apprehend. } 


That may be apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and fouthern poles are incommuni- 
cable and fixed points, whercof the one is not 
apprehenfible in the ether. Brown's Vulg. Er. 


APPREHENSION. n. f. [apprehenfio, Lat. ] 
1. The mere contemplation of things, 
without afirming or denying any thing 
concerning them. So we think of a 
horfe, high, {wift, animal, tiine, matter, 
mind, death, €c. Watts. 
Simple apprehenfion denotes no more than the 
foul’s naked intellc&tion of an objeét, without 
cither compofition or deduétion. Glanville. 
2. Opinion ; fentiments ; conception. 

If we aim at right underftanding its true na- 
turce, we muft cxamine what apprehenfion man- 
kind make of it. Digby. 

To Le falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one 
in refpect of men who aét not according to truth, 
hut apprehension. South, 

The ecxprefhons of fcripture are commonly 
fuited in thofe matters to the vulgarapprehenfions 
and conceptions of the place and pcople where 
they were delivered. Locke. 

3. The faculty by which we conceive new 
ideas, or power of conceiving them. 

I nam‘d them as they pafs’d, and underftood 
Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 
My fudden apprekenfion. Milton, 

4. Fear. 

It behoveth that the world fhould be held in 
awe, not by a vain furmife, but a true apprehen- 
fron of fomewhat which no man may think him- 
{clf able to withitand. Hooker. 

And he the future evH fhall no lefs 
In apprehenfion, than in fubftancc, fecl. Milton. 

The apprehenfion of what was to come from an 
unknown, at leaft unacknowledged Juccefluur to 
the crown, clouded much of that profperity. 

Clarendon. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thefe things, fo 
they need no comfort againtt them Tilltfon. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau- 
dius was in no fmall apprehenfion for his own 
life. tddi fon. 

5. Sufpicion of fomething to happen, or 
be done. 

Pil note you in my book of memory, 

And fcourge you for this apprehenficn. Shakfp. 

That he might take away the apprchenjton, 
that he meant fuddenly to depart, he fent out 
orders which he was fure would come into the 
enemies hands, to two or three villages, that they 
fhould fend proportions of curn inte Bafinghoute. 

Clarendon. 
6. Seizure. 

Sete that he he convey’d unto the Tower : 
And go we brothers to the manthat took him, 
To queftion of his apprehenfion. Shukfpeare. 

7. The power of feizing, catching, or 
holding. 

A lobiter hath the cheely or great claw of one 
fide longer than the other, but this is not their 
leg, but a part of upprehkenfion whereby they feizé 
upon their prey. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


APPREHE'NSIVE. adj. [from apprehend. ] 
1, Quick to underftand. 
And gives encouragement to thofe who teach 
fuch apprehenfize (cholars. Holder 
If confcience be naturally apprehenfive and fa- 
gacious, certainly we thould trust and rely upon 
the reparts of it. South. 
2. Fearful. 
The inhabitants of this country, when I paled 
through it, were extremely apprehenfive of {ceing 
Lombardy the {cat of war. Addin. 
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They are not atall apprehenfive of evils at a dif- 
tance, nor tormented with the fearful profpect of 
what may befal them hercafter. Tillotfon. 

3. Perceptive feeling. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly 

tings, 

Mangle my apprehenfrve tendercA parts. Milton. 
APPREHE'NSIVELY. adv. [from appre- 
henfive.| in anapprehenfive manner. 
APPREHE'NSIVENESS. n. f. [from appre- 
henfive. | The quality of being apprehen- 

five. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to 
be taught, you will find, by falling upon them 
laft, great help by the apprehesfivencfs already 
gained in learning the confonants, Holder, 

APPRE/'NTICE. n. f. (apprenti, Fr.] One 
that is bound by covenant to ferve an- 
other man of trade, for a certain term 
of years, upon condition that the artifi- 
cer, or tradefman, fhall, in the mean 
time, endeavour to inftruét him in his 
art or mvftery. Cowell. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no appren- 
tice, no, no bond flave, could cver be more rea- 
dy, than that young princefs was. Sidney. 

He found ñim fuch an apprentice, as knew 
well enough how to fet up for himfelf. Wotton. 

This rule fets the painte: at liberty; it teaches 
him, that he ought not to be fubjcét himfelf fer- 
vilely, and be bound like an apprentice to the 
rules of his art. Dryden's Dufrejaoy. 

To APPRENTICE. v.a. [from the noun. } 

To put out toa matter as an apprentice. 

Him portion’d maids apprentic’d orphans blef, 
The young wholabour, and the old who reft. Pope. 

APPRENTICEHOOD. a. f. [from apprene 
tice.) The years of an apprentice’s fere 
vitude. 

Muf I not ferve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign paffages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 

But that I was a journeyman to grief? Shak/p, 
APPRENTICESHIP. ne f. [from apprene 

tice.) The years which an apprentice 

is to pafs under a matter. 

Incvery art, the fimpleft that is, there is an 
apprentice/hip nece fary, before it can be expected 
one thould work. Digby. 

Many ruthed into the miniltry, as being the 
only calling that they could profefs, without 
{erving any apprenticeship. South. 

do Appri'ze. v. a. [apprendre, part. 
appris, Fr:] To inform; to give the 
knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or 
vice; he is well apprized, that the reprefentation 
of fome of tnefe things may convince the under- 
ftanding, and fome may terrify the conference. 

Watts. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that 
may prevent his miftaking. Cheyne. 

But if appriz’d of the fevere attack, 

The country be thut up, Jur’d by the {cent, 

On church yard drear (inhuman to relate) 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Thomfor, 
To APPRO‘'ACH. v. n. [approcher, Fr.] 
t. To draw near locally. 

Tis time to look about: the powers of the 
kingdom approach apace. Shak/peare, 

We fuppofe Ulylies approaching toward Poly- 


pheme. s Broome. 
2. To draw near, as time. 
Hark! I hear the found of coaches, 
The hour of attack approaches. Gay. 


3. To make a progrefs toward, in a figu- 
rative fenfe, as mentally. 
He fhall approach unto me: for who is this 
that engaged his heart to approach unto me? 
Jeremiah. 
To have knowledge ia all the objects of con— 
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templation, is what the mind can hardly attain 
unto; the inftances are few of thofe who have, 
in any meafure, approached towards it. Locke. 

4. To come near, by natural affinity, or 
refemblance ; as, the cat approaches to 
the tiger.| 

To APPROACH. v. a. 

1. To bring near to. This fenfe is rather 
French than Englifh. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to 
the extremes; but flowly, and not at all, if ap- 
proached unte their roots. Brown's Vulgar Fr. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit 
of wine, and approaching it to a candle, the fpi- 
rituous parts will bura, without harming the 
piper. Boyle. 

Approach'd, and looking underneath the fun, 
He faw proud Arcite. Dryden. 

2. To come near to. 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even 

to have approached Homer. Temple. 
Appro’acn. n. J. [from the verb. ] 
1, The aét of drawing near. 

If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo 
good a heart as I can bid the other hve farewel, 
I thould be glad of his approach.  Shukfpeure. 

’Tis with our fculs 
As with our cyes, that after a long darknefs 
Are dazzled at th’ epproack of tudden light. 
Denham. 
2. Accefs. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do 
good; the apprcarh to kings and principal per- 
fons; and the raifing of a man’s own fortuncs, 

Bacon, 
3. Hoftile advance. 

For England his appreaches makes as fierce 

As watcrs to the fucking of a gulph. Shak/p. 
4. Means of advancing. 

Againft beleagur'd heav’n the giants move ; 
Hills pil’d on hills on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approuches to the tky. Dryd. 

APFPPRO'ACHER. n. f. [from approach. | The 
perfon that approaches or draws pear. 

Thou gav’ft thine cars, like tapfters, that bid 

welcome 
To knaves and all approachers. Shakfpeare. 
AFPRO'ACHMENT. n. f. {from approach. | 
The act of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete but in the ap- 
preachment of the air, as we have madc prial in 
glaffes of water,which will noteafily freeze. Brown 

APPROBATION. n. f. [approbatio, Lat. ] 
a. The a& of approving, or exprefling 


himfelf pleafed or fatished. 
That not paft me, but 

By Jearned approbaticn of my judges. 

2. The liking of any thing. 
There is no pofitive law of men, whether re- 

ecived by formal confent, asin councils, or by 

fecret approbation, as in cultoms, but may be 

taken away. Hooker. 

The bare approbation of the worth and good- 

nets of a thing, is not properly the willing of 

that thing; yct men do very commonly account 

it fo. South. 
3. Atteftation ; fupport. 

How many now in health 

Shall drop their blood in approdution 

Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shak. 
Appro’or.n. f. [from approve, as proof, 

from prove.) Approbation ; commen- 

dation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

O mof perilous mouths, 

That bear in them mce and the felf-fame tongue 

Either of constemnation or approof ! Shak {peare. 
Jo APPRO'PERATE, wv. a. [appropero, 

Lat.) To haften; to fet forward. Did. 
To APPROPI'NQUATE. v.n. [ appropinquo, 

Lat.} To draw nigh unto; to ap- 

proach, 


Shakfp. 
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To APPROPI'NQUE. o. ne [appropingid, 
Lat.] To approach; to draw near to. 
A ludicrous word. 

The clotted blood within my hoz, 

That from my wounded budy flows, 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropingue an end. Hudibras. 

APPRO PRIABLE. ad). {from appropriate. ] 
That may be appropriated ; that may 
be reftrained to fomething particular. 

This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 
and the beginning of the world, is. mure juttly 
appropriahle unto its end. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

To APPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [appraprier, 
Ir. approprio, low Lat. } 

1. To conlign to fome particular ufe or 
perfon. 

Things fanétihed were thereby in fuch fort 
appropriated unto God, as that they might never 
afterwards again be made common. Hocker. 

As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this 
thing, I nave feletted and appropriated, I have 
incluted it to myfelf and my own ufc; and I 
will endure no fharey, no rival, or companion in 
it. Sonth. 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And fo:ne to publick, fomie to private ends. 
Kafcommon. 

Marks of honour are appropriated to the ma- 
girate, that he might be invited to reverence 
himfelf, Atterbury. 

2. Toclaim or exercife ; to take to him- 
felf by an exclutive right. 

To themfelves appropriating 
The fpirit of God, promis’d alike and giv’n 
To all believers. Milton, 

Why fhould people engrofs and appropriate 
the common bencfts of fire, air, and water, to 
themfelves ? L' E/flrange. 

Every body elfe has an equal title to rt; and 
therefore he cannot appropriate, he cannot in- 
clofe, without the confent of all his fellow com- 
moners, all mankind. Locke. 

3. To make peculiar to fomething; to 
annex by combination. 

He need but he furnithed with verfes of facred 
fcripture; and his fyftem, that has appropriated 
them to the orthodoxy of his church, makes 
them immediately irrefragable arguments. Locke 

We, by .dcerces, get ideas and names, and 
learn their appropriated conneétion one with aao- 
ther. Locke. 


4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See 
APPROPRIATION. 

B.fore Richard 11. it was lawful to appropri- 
ate the whole fruits of a bencfice to any abbey, 
the houfe finding one to ferve the cure; that 
king tedreffcd that horrid evil. -dviiffe. 


APPRO'PRIATE. aay. [from the verb. ] Pe- 
culiar; conligned to fome particular ufe 
or perfon ; belonging peculiarly. 

He did inflitute a band of fifty archers, by 
the name of yeomen of his guard; and that it 
might be thought to be rather a matter of dig- 
nity, than any matter of diffidence appropriate 
to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not tem- 
porary, but to hold in fuccefhon for ever. Bacon. 

The heathens themfelves had an apprchention 
of the neceflity of fume appropriate aéts of di- 
vine worfhep. Stillingfleet, 

APPROPRIATION. n.f. [from appropri- 
ate. } 

1. The application of fomething toa par- 
ticular purpofe. 

The mind Mould have difting& ideas of the 
things, and retain the particular name, with its 
peculiar appropriation to that idea, Locke, 

z. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and 
make a great appropriation to his guod parts, 
that he can fhoe hun himfelf, Shal/peare, 
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3. The fixing a particular fignification to 
a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation 

that difguifes its truc fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. 
Locke, 
4. In law. 

Appropriatienisa {evering of a benefice ecclefiale 
tical tothe proper and perpetual ufe of fome rcligis 
ous houle, or dean and chapter, bifhoprick, or col- 
lege; becaute, as perfons ordinarily have noright of 
fec fimple, thefe, by reaton of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple; and there. 
fore are called proprietors. To an appropriation, 
after the licence obtained of the king in chancce 
ry, the confent of the diocefan, patron, and in- 
cum@ent, are neceffary, if the church be full: 
but if the church be void, the diocefan and the 
patron, upon the king’s licence, may conclude. 

Cowell. 

Appropria Tor. a f. [from appropriate, } 

He that is pofleffed of an appropriated 
benefice. 

Thefe appropriators, bry reafan of their perpe- 
tuities, are accounted owners of the fee fimple ; 
and therefore are called proprictors. Ayliffe, 

Appro’vaBLe. adj, [from approve. ] That 
merits approbation, 

The tolid realon, or confirmed experience, of 
any men, is very approvable in what profeflion 
fucver. Brown's Vulgar Frronrs, 

APPRO'VAL. n.f. [from approve.] Ap- 
probation : a word rarely found. 

There is acenfor of juttice and manners, with- 
out whofe approval no capital fentenccs are to be 
executed. Temple, 

APPRO'VANCR. n. f. [from approve.] Ap- 
robation : a word not much ufed. 

A man of his learning fhould not fo lightly 
have been carried away with old wives’ talcs 
from approvance of his own reafon. Spenfer, 

Should fhe fcem 
Soft’ning the leat approv-ance to beftow, 
Their colours burnith, and, by hope infpir'd, 
They britk advance. Thomfon, 
To APPRO'VE., v. a. [approuver, Fr. ap- 
probo, Lat. ] 
1. To like; to be pleafed with. 

There can be nothing poffibly evil which God 
approveth, and that he approweth much more 
than he dota command. losker, 

What power was that wherehy Medea faw, 
Aud well approw'd and prais’d the better courfe, 
When her rebellious fenfe did fu withdraw 
Her feeble pow'rs that fhe purfu'd the worfe ? 

Davies, 
2. To exprefs liking. 

Ic is lookcd upon as infolence for a man to fet 
up his own opinion againit that of fome learncd 
ductor, or othcrwile approved writer. Locke, 

3. To prove; to fhow ; to juftify. 

Hi3 meaning was not, that Archimedes could 
fimply in nothing be deceived; but that he had 
in fuch fort approved his fkill, that he feemed 
worthy of credit for ever after, in matters ap- 
pertaining to the fciencche was fkilful in. Hooker, 

In religion, 
What damnocd errour but fome tuber brow 
Will blefs it, and approze it with a text? Shuk. 
Um forty 
That he approves the common liar, Fame, 
W ho {peaks him thus at Rome. Shukfpeare, 
Would’ thou appre thy conftancy ? -/ppriive 
Firft thy obedience. Milton, 

Refer all the ations of this fhort life to that 
fate which will never end; aned this will ap- 
prove itfelf to be wifdom at the laft, whatever 
the word judge of it now. Tilistfon, 

4. To experience. Not inufe. 

Oh ! ?ris the curle in love, and Rill apprev?d, 

When women cannot love, where they're belov'd. 
Shukfpeare, 
5. To make, or fhow, to be worthy of ap- 
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The frh care and concern mut he to approve 

himfelf to God by righteoufnefs, holinefs, and 

urily. Rogers, 

6. It has of before the obje&, when it 

fiznilies to be pleafed, but may be ufed 

without a prcpolition; as, I approve 
your letter, or, of your letter. 

I thewed you a picce of black and white tuff, 
juttfent from the dyer; which you werc pleated 
to approve of, and be my cuitomer for. Swift. 

APPROVEMENT. n. f. [from approve. } 
Approbation ; liking. 

itis certain that at the frit you were all of 
my opinion, and that I did nothing without your 
approvement, Hayward. 

Approver. n. f. [from approve. ] 
1. He that approves. 
2. He that makes trial. 
Their difcipline, 
Now mingled with thcir courages, will make 
known 
To their approvers, they are people fuch 
As mend upon the world. Shak{peare. 
5 ou ommon law, one that, confclling 
felony of himfelf, appealeth or aceufeth 
another, one or more, to be guilty of 
the fame: and he is called fo, becaufe 
he mult prove what he hath alleged in 
his appeal. Cowell. 
APPROXIMATE. ad’. [from ad, to, and 
proximus, near, Lat.) Near to. 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, containing 
approximate difpofttions unto animation, Browz. 

APPROXIMA TION. a. fe [from approxi- 
mate, | 
1. Approach to any thing. 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
folftice, it had been a (pring ; for, unto that po- 
fition, it had been in a middle point, and that 
of afcent or approximation, Brown’s Vulg. Er. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour ele- 
meats; a neceilary confequcnt of the fun’s gra- 
dual app) oximarion towards the carth. Hale. 

Quadrupcds are better placed according to the 
degrees uf their approximation to the human 
fhape. Grew's Muferxm. 

2. In fcience, a continual approach nearer 
ftill, and nearer, to the quantity fought, 
though perhaps without a poflibility of 
ever arriving at it exactly. 

Arru'tse. n.f. [appuijus, Vat.} The a& 
of ftriking againft any thing. 

AnheStic fever is the innate heat kindled in- 
to a deitructive fire, through the appulfe of fa- 
line Reams. Harvey. 

In vowels, the palage of the mouth is open 
and frec, without any appulje uf an organ of 
{pecch to another; but, in ail conionants, there 
isan appu/fe of the organs. Holder. 

To A‘PRICATE, v. n. [apricor, Lat.) To 

bafk in the fur. Dill, 

Araicity.n./. [apricitas, Lat. ] Warmth 
$ , 

of the fun; funihive. Dill. 

A’pricot, or A’pricock. n. f. [from 
apricus, Lat. funny.) A kind of wall- 
fruit. | 

A'prit, nf. [Aprilic, Lat. Avril, Fr.) 
The fourth month of the year, January 
counted firft. ` 

<İpril is reprefented by a young man in green, 
¿with a garland of myrtle and hawthoin buds; 
in one hand primrofes and violets, in the other 
the fign Taurus. Peacham on Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed: Maids'are May when they arc 
maids, but the fky changes when they are wives. 

Shakfpeare’s As you like it. 

A’pron.n. f. [A word of uncertain ety- 
mology, but fuppofed by fome to be 
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contra&ted from afore one.) A cloth 


hung before, to keep the other drefs 
clean, 
Give us gold, good Timon : haft thou more ?— 
==— —ilold up, you fluts, 
Your aprons mountant. Shakfpeare. 
The nobility think {corn to go in leather 
aprons, Shakfpcare. 
How might we fce Falfaf, and not ourlelves 
be {cen? Put on two leather jerkins and 
aprons, and wait upon him at his table as 
drawers. Shakjpeare. 
In thefe gures the veft is gathered up before 
them, like an apron, which you mutt fuppofe 
filled with fruits. siddijon. 


A'PRON. n. f. [in gunnery.] A piece of 
lead which covers the touch-hole of a 
great gun. 


A'PRON of a goofe, The fat fkin which 
covers the belly. 


A‘’rRON-MAN. a. f. [from apron and man. } 
A man that wears an apron; a work- 
man ; a manual artificer. z: 

You have made good work, 
Youand your apren-men, that ftood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlick eaters. 


Shakfpeare. 


A'rRONED, adj. [from apron.) Wearing 
an apron. 
The cobler apron’d and the parfon-gown'd. 
Pope. 
APSIS. n. f. apfides, plural, [æ4i:.] In 
aflronomy, is applied to two points in 
the orbits of planets, in which they are 
at the greateft and the leaft dittance from 
the fun or earth, The higher affs is 
more particularly denominated aphelion, 
or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or 


erigee. Chambers. 

If bodics revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the ap/ides of thefe orbits be fixed, 
then the centripetal forces of thufe bodies will 
be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. 


Cheyne, 
APT. adj. [aptus, Lat.] 
KER 

This fo eminent induftry in making profe- 
lytes, more of that fex than of the other, grow- 
eth; forthat they aredeemcd apfer to ferveas in- 
{truments inthe caule. peer they are through the 
eagernets of their affection; eptcr through a na- 
tural inclination unto piety; epfer through fun- 
dry opportunities, Sr. Finally, apter through a 
fingular delight which they take in giving very 
large and particular intelligence how all near 
about them ttand affected as concerning the fame 
caute. Hooker. 

2. Having a tendency to; liable to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thofe 
forms which give them their being, cannot pof- 
fibly be apt or inclinable to do otherwife than 
they do. Hooker. 

My vines and peaches on my beft fouth walls 
were apr to have a fvot or fmuttinefs upon their 
leaves and fruits. Temple. 

3. Iuclined to; led to; difpofed to. 

You may make her you love, believe tt} 
which, 1 warrant, fhe is apfer to do, than contets 
fhe does. Shat/peure’s As vou dike it. 

Men are cp? to think well of themtelves, and 
of their nation, of their courage and strength. 

Temple. 

One who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to 
what he reads, and apf to put a wrong interpre- 
tation upon it. Addsfon. 

Even thofe who are near the court, are apf to 
deduct wrong confequences, by reafoning upon 
the motives of actions. Siurft. 

What we have always feen to be done in one 
manner, We are apt ṣo imagine there was but 
that one way Bertley. 
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4) Ready; quick: as, an apt wit. 
[ have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yct a brain that leads my ufe of anger 
To better vantage. Shak fpeare. 
ualified for. 
Thefe brothers had a while ferved the king in 
war, whercunto they were only apt. Sidney. 
All that were ftrong and ap? for war, even 
them the king of Babylon brought captive to Ba- 
bylon. 2 Kings. 
To ArT. v. a. [apto, Lat. ] 
1. To fuit; to adapt. 
We need a maa that knows the feveral graces 
Of hittory, and how to apt their placcs ; 
Wiere brevity, where fplendour, and where 
height, 
Where fweetnefs is required, and where weight. 
Ben Fonfon. 
In fome ponds, apred for it by nature, they be- 
come pikes, Malton, 
2. To fit; to qualify ; to difpofe; to pre- 
paree 
The king is melancholy, 
Apted for any ill imprcmons. Denham’s Sophy. 


To A'PTATE. v. a. (aptatum, Lat.] To 
make fit. 

To aptate a planet, is to ftrengthen the planet 
in pofition of loufe and dignities to the greatelt 
advantage, in order to Liing about the defired 
end. Bailey. 

A'PTITUDE. n. j. [ French. ] 
1. Fitnets. 

This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitnefs 
for the cnd to which it was aimed, the plaintidg 
and nourithicg all truc virtue among men. 

Decay of Piety. 
2. Tendency. ý 

In an abortion, the mother, befides the fruf- 
tration of her hopes, acquires an aptitude to mif- 
carry for the future, Decay of Piety. 

3.. Difpofition. 

He that is about children, fhould tudy their 
nature and aptitudes, what turns they eafily take, 
and what becomes them; what their native flock 
is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 

A'PTLY. adv. [from apt. ] 


1. Properly ; with juit connetion, or cor- 
refpondence; fitly. 
That part 
Was aptly Atted, and naturally perform'd. S%2. 
But what the mafs nutritious does divide > 
What makes them apt/y to the limbs adhere, 
In youth increafe them, and in age repair ? 
` Blackmore, 
2. Juftly ; pertinently. 

Irenæus very aptly remarks, that thofe nations, 
who were not pollet of the gofpels, had the 
fame accounts of our Saviour, which are in the 
evangceliits. Addifan 


3. Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned hie 
bufinefs very aptly. x 
A'PTNESS. uf. PN aft. | 
1. Fitnefs; fuitablenefs. 
The nature of every law muft be iudged of by 


the aprue/s of things therein prefcribed, unto the 
fame end. Hooker, 


There are antecedent and independent ept- 
neffes in things; with refpe& tu which, thcy are 
ht to be commanded or forbidden. Norris's Nife. 

2. Difpofition to any thing : of perfons. 

The nobles receive fo to heart the banifhmert 
of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are ina 
right aptne/s to take all power from the peopic. 

; Shak/peare. 
3. Quicknefs of apprehenficn's readinefs 
to learn. 

What fhould be the apfnefs of birds, in com- 
parifon of beafts, to imitate fpeech, may be en- 
quired. Bacon, 

4. Tendency: of things, 
Some feees of goodnefs give him a relith of 


AQU 
foch refle€tions, as have an aptuefs to improve 
the mind. Addifor. 
Ar’rore. n. fo [of a and aldo] A 
noun which is not deciined with cafes. 
AQUA. n. f. [Latin] Water: a word 
much ufed in chymical writings. 
AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A cerrofive 
liquor made by dittilling purified nitre 
with calcined vitriol, or rectified o!l of 
vitriol, in a {trong heat: the liquor, 
which rifes in fumes red as blood, being 
colleted, is the fpirit of nitre, or equa 
fortis; which ferves as a menttruum for 
diffolving of filver, and all other metals, 
except gold. But if fea falt, or fal 
ammoniack, be added to aqua fortis, it 
commences agua regia, and will then 
diffolve no metal but gold. Chambers. 
The diffolving of filver in aqua fortis, and gold 


in agua regia, and not vice verfa, would not be 
aithcult to know. Locke. 


AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapida- 
ries, is of a fea or bluih green. ‘This 
itone feems to me to be the beryllus of 
Pliny. Woodward. 

AQUA MIRABILIS. [ULatin.} The 
wonderful water, is prepared of cloves, 
galangals, cubebs, mace, cardamomums, 
nutmegs, ginger, and fpirit of wine, 
digeftedtwenty-fourhours, then dittilled. 

AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALIS. 
[ Latin.] An acid water, fo called be- 
caufe it diffolves gold, the king of me- 
tals. Its effential ingredient is com- 
mon fea falt, the only falt which will 
operate on gold. It is prepared by 
mixing common fea falt, or fal ammo- 
niack, or the {pirit of them, with fpirit 

-of nitre, Or common aqua fortis. 
Chambers. 


He adds to nis complex idea of gold, that of 
fixednefs or folubility in agua regia. Locke. 
ADUA VITE. { Latin.) It iscommonly 
underftood of what is otherwife called 
brandy, or {pirit of wine, either fimple 
or prepared with aromaticks. But fome 
appropriate the term brandy to what is 
procured from wine, or the grape; 
equa vite, to that drawn after the fame 
manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truta Fleming with my butter, 
an Inthman with my agua vite bottle, or a thief 
to walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife 
with herfelf, Shak fpeare. 

Aqua’tick. adj. [agquaticus, Lat. from 
agua, Water. | 
1. That inhabits the water. 

The vait varicty of worms found in animals, 
2s well terrestrial as aquarick, are taken into their 
bodics by meats and diinks. Ray cx the Creation. 

Brutes may be confidercd as either aerial, ter- 
reftrial, aquatick, or amphibious.  <dquatick are 
thofe whote conitant abode is upon the water. 

Locke. 
2. That grows in the water: applied to 
plants. 

Flags, and fuch like aquaricks, are beft de- 
Itroycd by draining. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


A’quative. adj. [aquatilis, Lat.] That | 


inhabits the water. 
We behold many millions of the aguarile or 
water frog in ditches and flanding plathes. 
Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Posepuct. n.f. (aguedudus; Lati) A 
conveyance made for carrying; water 
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from one place to another; made on 
uneven ground, to preferve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. 
Some aqueducls are under ground, and 
others above it, fupported by arches. 
Among the remains of old Rome, the gran- 
deur of the commonwealth fhews itfelf chicHy in 
temples, highways, agquedué?s, walls, and bridges 
ot the city. Addifon. 
Hither the riils of water are convey’d 
In curious aquedué?s, by nature laid 
To carry all the humour. Blackmore. 

A’queous. adj. [fromagua, water, Lat. ] 
Watery. 

The vehement fire requifite to its fufton, forced 
away all the aqueous and fugitive muifture. Ray. 

A’qurousness. n. fe [aguofitas, Lat. ] 
Waterithnefs. 

A’QUILINE. aij. Laguilinus, Lat. from 
aquila an eagle.] Refembling an eagle ; 
when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His note was aguilincy his eyes were bluc, 
Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair hts hue. Pryd. 

Gryps fignifhcsfome kind of eagle or vulture; 
from whence the epithet grypus for an hooked or 
aquiline nofe. Brown, 

Aquo’se. adj. {from aqua, Lat. ] Watery; 
having the qualities of water. Did. 

Aquo'siry. n.f. [from aquofe.} Wateri- 
nefs. Dill. 

A. R. anno regni; that is, the year of the 
reign: as, 4. R. G. R. 20. Anno regni 
Georgii regis vigeimo, in the twentieth 
year of the reign of king George. 

A'RABLE. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plough. ] 
Fit for the plongh ; fit for tillage ; pro- 
duétive of corn. 

His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth; whercon were fheaves 
New reap’d. Milton. 
“Tis good for arable, agicbe that afks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious tafks. Dryd. 
Having but very little arable land, they are 
forced to fetch all their corn from foreign coun- 
tries. Addifon. 


ARACHNOI'DES. tif [from ESTE 


a fpider, and dG, form. j] 

1. One of the tunicks of the eye, fo called 
from its refemblance to a cobweb. 
As to the tunicks of the eye, many things 
might be taken notice of; the prodigious fine- 
ne(s of the arachnaides, the acute fenfe of the re- 
tina. Derham. 
2. It is alfoa fine thin tranfparent mem- 
brane, which, lying between the dura 
and the pia mater, is fuppofed to inveft 
the whole fubllance of the brain. 
Chambers. 

ARAIGNEE. n. f. [French.] A termin 
fortification, which fometimes denotes 

a branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
Dé. 

Ara'nNeous. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a 
cobweb} Refembling a cobweb. 
The curious avancous membrane of the cye con- 


ftringcth and dilateth it, and fo varieth its focus. 
Derham. 


Ara’tion.n. f. [aratio, Lat.] The act 
or practice of ploughing. 
Ara’tory. adj. [from aro, Latin, to 
plough. ] That contributes totillage. Did. 
A'RBALIST: n. f. [from arcus, a bow, and 
balifia, an ergine to throw ftones.] A 
ciolsbow, 
It ts reported hy William Biito, that thear- 
cubalita, or erbali f, was frt Mewed to the 
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French by our king Richard the Firft, who was 
fhortly after fain by a quarrel thercof. Camden. 


A/RBITER. n. f. [Lat.] 


I. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whofe determination they voluntarily 
fubmit. 

He would put himfelf into the king’s hands, 
and make him urbiter of the peace. Bacon, 


2. One who has the power of decifion or 


regulation ; a judge. 
Next him, high arbiter, 
Chance governs all. Miltor. 

His mayelty, in this great conjundture, feems 
to be generally allowed foi the fole arbiter of the 
affairs of Chriftendom. Temples, 

A'RBITRABLE. ad;, [from arbitror, Lat.) 
Arbitrary ; depending upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parfonage is in land 
called the glebe; in tythe, a fet part of our goods 
rendered to God; in other utterings bettowed 
upon God by the people, cither in fuch arlitre- 
ble proportion as their own devotion moveth 
them, or as the laws or cultoms of particular 
places do require tnem. Spelman. 

ARBI'TRAMENT. n. f. [from arbitror,’ 
Lat.] Will; determination; choice. 
This fhould be written arbitrement. 

Stand fa! to fand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrament it ftands ; 
Perfect within, no outward aid require, 
And all temptation to tiantgrefs repel. Milter. 

A’/RBITRARILY. adv. [from arbitrary. } 
With no other rule than the will; def- 
potically ; abfolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled, 
and came to the aeferved end of all tyrants. 

Dryden 

ARBITRA RIOUS. adj. [from arbitrarius, 
Lat.] Arbitrary ; depending. on the 
will. 

Thefe are ftanding and irrepealable truths, fuch 
as have no precarious exiftence, or arbitraricus 
dependence upon any will or underftanding what- 
foevcr. Nerrts, 

ARBITRA’RIOUSLY. adv. [from arbitra- 
rious.) Arbitrarily ; according to mere 
will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed arditrarioufly, dif- 
torted from their common ufe, the mind muft be 
led into mifprifion. Glanville, 

A/R BITRARY. adj. [arblitrareus, Lat. } 

1. Defpotick ; abfolute ; bound by no 
law ; following the will without res 
ftraint. It is applied both to perfons 
and things. 

In vain the Tyrian queen refigns her life 
For the chafte glory of a virtuous wife, 

If lying bards may falfe amours rehearfe, 
And blait her name with arbitrary verle. Walf,. 

Their regal tyrants thall with blufhes hide 
Their little lufts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fec their vaffals tied. Prior, 

2. Depending on no rule; capricious. 

It may be perceived, witn what infecurity we 
afcribe ccs depending onthe natural period of. 
time, unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as 
vary at pleafure. Brown’s Valgar Errours, 

To A’RBITRATE. v. a. [arbitror, Lat.) 

1. To decide ; to determine. 

This might have been prevented, and made 

whole, 
With very caly arguments of love, 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muk 
With fearful bloody iffue arbitrate. Shak fpeare, 

2. To judge of. 

Yet where an equal poife of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my natuic is | 
That l incline to hope ratner than fear. Milica, 

To A'’RBITRATE. v.n. To give judgment, 

It did arbitrate upon the feveral reports of ienie, 
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not like a drowfy judge, only hearing, but alfo 
dire€ting their verdict. South. 
A'ruitrariness.n.f. [from arbitrary. ] 
Defpoticalnefs; tyranny, 

He that by harthnels of nature, and arbitra- 
rincf{s of commands, ufes his children like fer- 
vants; is what they mean by a tyrant. Temple. 

ARBITRATION. n. f. [from arbitror, 
Lat.) The determimation of acaufe by 
a judge mutually agreed on by the par- 
ties contending. 


AxBitra tor. n.f. [from arbitrate. } 

I, An extraordinary judge between party 
and party, chofen by their mutual con- 
fent. Cowell. 

Be 2 good foldicr or upright trultcey 
An arbitrator from corruption free. Dryden, 
2. A governour ; a prefident. 


Though heav’n be fhut, 
And heav'n’s high arkitrator fit fecure 


In his own ftrength, this place may be expos’d. 
Milton, 
3. He that has the power of prefcribing 
to others without limit or controul. 
Another Blenheim or Ramillies: will make the 
confederates matters of their own terms, and ar- 
bitrators of a peace. Addifonon the State of thel#ar, 
4. The determiner; he that puts an end 
to any affair. 
But now the arbitrator of defpairs, 
Jut death, kind umpire of man’s mifcries, 
With fweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. 
Shak/peare. 


The endcrowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 


Will onc day end it. Shakfpeare, 


AraiTREMENT. a. f. [from arbitror, 
Latin. } 


1. Decifion ; determination. 

I know the knight is incenfed againft you, 
even toa mortalard:trement ; but nothing of the 
circumitance morc. Shak/peare. 

We of the offending fide 
Muft keep aloof from strit arbitrement, Siat/p. 

Aid-was granted, and the quarrel brought to 

the arbitrement of the {word. Hayward, 
2. Compromife. 

Lukewarni perfons think they may accommo- 
date points of religion by middle ways, and 
witty reconcilements ; as if they would make an 
arbilrement between God and man. Bacsn, 

A’RBORARY. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Be- 
longing toa tree, Dict, 

Anso'reous. adj. [arborens, Lat. ] 

1. Belonging to trees; conftituting a tree. 

A geainof muftard becomes arbcreous. Brown. 

2. A term in botany, to diftinguiih fuch 
fungufes or moffes as grow upon trees, 
from thofe that grow'on the ground. 

' Quincy. 

They fpeak properly, who make it an arts- 
rcous excreicence, ot rather a luperplant bred of a 
vifcous and fuperfuous lopp, which the tree it- 
(olf cannot afimulate. Browa'’s Fudgar Eivrours, 


Å'RBORET. x. f. (arbor. Lat. a tree.) A 
{mall tree or thrub. 

No arboret with painted bloifoms dreft, 
Aad {melling fweet, but there ic might be found, 
To bud out fair, and her fweet {mells throw al} 
around. Fairy Queen. 

Now hid, now feen, 

Among thick woven arbécrets, and flow’rs 

Imbroider’d on cach bank. Milton. 


A’rporistT. n. f. [arborijle, Fr. from 
arbor,a tree.] A naturalift who makes 
trees his fludy. 


The nature of the mulberry, which the arbo- 
rijts obferyc to be long in the begctting his buds; 
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but the cold feafons being paft, tic foots them 

all out in a night. Howei': Focal Foreft. 
A’rnorous, adj. [from arbor, Lat.) Be- 

longing toa tree. 

From under hady arbcrous roof 

Soon as they forth were come to open figlit 

Of day-({pring, and the tun, Milton. 
A’rrour. a.f. [from ardor, a tree.) A 

bower; a place covered with green 

branches of trees. 

Nay, you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in 
an arbyur, we will eat a lait year’s pippin of my 
own grating. Shakfpeare, 

Let us divide our labours: thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where moit needs, whether ts wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clatping ivy where to climb. Milton. 

For noon-days heat are clofer arbours madc, 
And forire ev'ning air the op’ner glade. Drydd. 

ARBOUR VINE. n. f. A fpecies of bind- 
weed; which fee. 

A’'RBUSCILE. n. f. [arbufcula, Lat.] Any 
little hrub. Dia. 

A'RBUTE. n. f. [arbutus, Lat.] 

Arbute or ttrawberry tree, grows common in 
Ireland. It is difficult to be raifed from the feeds, 
but may be propagated by layers. It grows to 
a goodly trec, endures our climate, unlefs the 
weather be very fcvere, and makes beautiful 
hedges. Mortiner’s Hufbandry. 

Rough arbre flips into a hazel buugh 
Arc oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Our of a plain tree ftuck. May's Virgil. 

Arc, n. j. [arcus, Lat.] 
1, A fegment; a part of a circle; not 
more than a femicircle. 

Their fegments, or arcs, for the moft part ex- 
cecded not the third part of a circle. 

Newton's Opticks. 
2. An arch. 

Load fome vain church with old theatrick fate 

Turn arcs of triumph toa garden gate. Pope. 
ARCA'DE. n. f. [French.] A continued 
arch; a walk arched over. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

ARCANUM. n. f. inthe plural arcana. 
[ Latin. } A fecret. 

ARCH. n. f. {arcus, Lat.] 

1, Part of a circle, not more than the 
half, 

Tne mind perceives, that an arck of a circle 
is lefs than the whole circle, as clearly as it does 
the idea of a circle. Lec ke. 

2. A building open below and clofed 
above, ilanding by the form of its own 
curve, ufed for bridges, and other works, 

Nc'er through an arch fo huined the blown 

uU, 
As the recomtorted hough the gates. Shat/peure. 

Let Rome in Tiber mein andthe wide arch 
Ot the rais’d empire fall here is my {pace. Shak, 

Thc royal tquadron marches, 

Eecet triumphal arches. Dryden’ s Albion, 
3. The fxy, or vault of heaven. 
. Hach nature given them cyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and lana? Shaky peare. 
4. [from zcx>.] Achief. Obfolete. 
The noble duke my mafter, 
My worthy arsit ancl patron comes to-mght. 
Siat/peare. 
To ARCH. v. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 
t. To build arches. 
The nations of the feld.and wood 
Build on the weve, or arch beneath the fand. 


Pepe. 


2. Tocover with arches. 
Gates of monarchs 


Arearch'd fo high, that giants may get through. 


Shakipeare, 
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The proud river which makes her bed àt ke 
feet, is arched over with fuch a curious pile of 
ftones, that contidcring the rapid courfe of the 
deep ftrcam thet roars under it, it may well take 
place among the wonders of the world. 


‘Fo form into arches. 

Fine devices of arching water without fpilling, 
and making it rife in feveral forms of feather; 
and drinking glaffes, be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to health and {weetnefs. Daco 

Arcu. adj. [from sex, chief. ] 
t. Chief ; of the frh clafs. 
The tyrannous and bloody a& is done; 
The molt arch deed of pitcous maflacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shat fprare. 
There is fprung up 
An heretick, an arch ane, Cranmer. Shatfocare, 
2. Waggith ; mirthfal; trifiingly mifchiey- 
ous. This fignitication it feems to have 
gained, by being frequently applied ta 
the boy moft remarkable for his pranks; 
as, the arch rogue; unlefs it be derived 
from Archy, the name of the jeller to 
Charles 1. 

Eugenio fet out from the univerfity ; he had 

the reputation of an arch lad at tchool. Sucre 

ARCH, in compolition, fignifies chief, or of 
the firft clats [from 2276, or yı] as 
archangel, archbifhop. It is pronounced 
varioully with regard to the ch, which be 
fore a conionant found as in cheefe, as 
archdeacon ; before a vowel like 4, %s 
archangel. 


ArcHANGEL. n. f. [archangelus, Lat.’ 
One of the higheft order of angels. 

His form had yet not loft 
All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 
Lets than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excels 
Of glory obfcur’d. 

Tis fure th’ archangel’s trump I hear, 
Nature’s great paffing-bell, the only call 
Of God’s that will be heard by all. Norri 

ARCHA'NGEL. 2. f. [lamium, Lat.] A 
plant, called alfo deadnettle. 

ARCHANGELICK. adj. [from archangel. | 
Belonging to archangels. 

He ceas’d, and th’ archangelick pow'r prepar'd 
For (wift defcent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim, Miiton. 

ARCHBE ACON. n. fo [from arch and 
beacon.| The chief place of profpect, or 
of fignal. 
You fhail win the top of the Cornith arckbra- 
con Hainborough, which may for profpeét conte 
pare with Rama in Paleftina. Carew, 
ARCHBI'SHOP. n. j. [from arch and bi- 
Jhop-) A bifhop of the firt clafs, who 
fuperintends the conduct of other bi- 
fhops his fuffragans. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 
Intall’d lord archbijhop of Canterbury. Shak/p, 

The archbsyhop was the known architect of this 
new fabrick. Clarends1, 
ÅRCHBI'SHOPRICK. n. f. [from arch- 

bifhop.) The dtate or juriidi&tion of an 

archbithop. 

’Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not bettowmg on him, at his afking, 

The avchiideprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 

Shak{peure, 

Tiis excellent man, from the time of his pro- 
motion to the erchbijhoprick, underwent the 
cnvy and malice of men who agrecd in nothing 
clic. Clarendox. 

ArcucHa nTER. 2. /. [from arch and 
chter.) The chicr chanter. 

ARCHDE ACON. n. f. [archidiaconus, Lat. ] 
One that fupplies the bishop’s place and 
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Heu:c?. 


Milton 
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office in fuch matters as do belong to 


the epiicopal function. The law ityles 
him the bifhop’s vicar, or vicegerent. 
Aylife’s Pavergon. 

Left negligence might foift in abulcs, an arch- 
deacon was appointed to take account of their 
doings. Carew's Survey. 

Arcupe’aconry. n. f. [archidiaconatus, 
Lat.] The office or jurifdiction of an 
archdeacon. 

Tt oweth fubjeétion to the metropolitan of 
Canterbury, ane hath one only archdeaccnry. 

Carew's Survey. 
Ancupe’aconsuip. 2. f. [from archdea- 
con.) The office of an archdeacon. 
Arcuou’ke. n.f. [from archidux, Lat. ] 
A title given to fome fovereign princes, 
as of Auftria and Tufcany. 

Philip archdzke of Auttria, during his voyage 
from the Netherlands towards Spain, was wea- 
ther-driven into Weymouth. Carew's Survey. 

Ancupvu’cuHess. n. /. [from arch and 
duchefs.] A title given to the fifter or 
daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or 
to the wife of an archduke of Tufcany. 

ARCHPHILO’SOPHER. n. f. [from arch 
and philofopher.] Chief philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which 
the arch-philcfopher was of, that the chieteit per- 
fon in every houlchold was always as it were a 
king. Hacker. 

Arcipre’tare. n. f. (from arch and 
prelate.) Chief prelate. 

May we not wonder, thata man of St. Bafil’s 
authority and quality, and arch-prelase im the 
houfe of God, fhould have his name far and 
wide called in queftion ? Hocker. 


ARCHPRE'SBYTER. n.e f. [from arch and 
prefbyter.| Chief-prefbyter. 

As fimple deacons are in tubjcéction to preftv- 
ters, according to the canon law: fo are allo pief- 
byters and arch-prefbyters in fubjection to thete 
archdeacons. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

ARCHPRIEST. n. f. [from arch and pric. } 
Chief prieft. 
The word decanus was extended to an eccle- 
fiattical dignity, which included the arch-priesis, 
<tyliffe’s Parergon, 
Ar CEAIOLO GICK. adj. [from archeiolo- 
gy.) Kelatingto adifcourfe on antiquity. 
Arcwuaro’Locy. x. f. [from apye, 
ancient, and asy®, a difcourfe.] © A 
difcomfe on antiquity. 
A’racnaism. mf. [apyaicud.] An an- 
cient phrafe, or mode of exprelfion. 

I that] never ufe archarjms, like Milton. Wares. 

A’RCHED. participral adj. [from Zo arch.) 
Bent in the form of an arch. 

1 fce how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mond; thou haft the right anhed bent of the 
brow. Shuk/peare, 

Let the arched knife, 
Well Mharpen’d, now flail the {preading hades 
Of vegetables. Philips. 
A’rncuer. n. f. (archer, Fr. from arcus, 
Lat. a bow.} He that Moots with a 
bow ; he that carries a bow in battle. 
Draw archers, araw your arrows to the head. 
Shak fpeare, 

This cupid is no longer an archers kis plury 

fuli be ours, for we are the oriy love-gads. 


SA Mfoearc, 
Thou frequent bring! the fmitten decr; 
For feldowy, archers lay, thy arrows err. 
A’vacueny. nfe (trom archer. ] 
t. Cherfeof the bow. 
Among the Enghth anittery archery challengeth 
the pre-cinineice, 3S pecuiarto Gur nation, 
= Ganrnicn, 


2. Eheatt cf (hooting with the bow, 


Prior. 
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Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye! 
3. The art of an archer. 
Bleft feraphims Mall leave their quire, 
And turn love's foldicrs upon thee, 
To excrcife their archery. Crafraw. 

Say from what golden quivers of the fky 

Do all thy winged arrows fy? 
Swiftnefs and power by birth are thine. 
’Tis, I belicve, this archery to thew, 
That fo much colt in colours thou 
And fkill in painting doft below 
Upon thy ancicnt arms, the gawdy heavenly how. 
Cowley. 
A'RCHES-COURT, n. f. [from arches and 
court. | The chief and moft ancient con- 
fittory that belongs to the archbithop 
of Canterbury, for the debating of fpi- 
ritual caufes, fo called from Bow-church 
in London, where it is kept, whofe top 
is raifed of ftone-pillars, built archwife. 
The judge of this court is termed the 
dean of thearches, or officialof the arches- 
courts dean of the arches, becaufe with 
this office is commonly joined a peculiar 
jurifdiction of thirteen parifhes in Lon- 
don, termed a deanery, being exempted 
from the authority of the bifhop of Lon- 
don, and belonging to the archbithop of 
Canterbury; of which the parih of 
Bow is one. Some others fay, that he 
was firft called dean of the arches, be- 
caufe the oflicial to the archbifhop, the 
dean of the arches, was his fubftitute in 
his court ; and by that means the names 
became confounded. The jurifdiction 
of this judge is ordinary, and extends 
through the whole province of Canter- 
bury: fo that, upon any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further exa- 
mination of the caufe, fends out his ci- 
tation to the party appealed, and his in- 
hibition to the judge from whom the 
appeal is made. Cowell. 
A’pcuetype. a. fe [archetypum, Lat.] 
The orginal of which any refemblance 
is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived 
images themfelves by fimple fenfe, yet it feems 
inconceivable, how they fhould apprehend their 
archetypes. Glanaille’s Scepis. 

Asaman,atree, are the outward objets of our 
perception, and the outward archetypes or pat- 
teins of our ideas; to ourfentations of hunger,cold, 
are allo inward archetypes or patterns of our ideas, 
But the notions or pictures of thele things, as they 
are in the mind, are the ideas. Watts” Logick 

ARCHE’TyeaL. adj. [archelypus, Lat.] 
Original; being a pattern from which 
copies are made. 

Through contemplation’s opticks-I have feen 
Him who is fairer thin the fons of men: 

The fource of good, the light archetypal. Norris. 


ARCHE'US, n.f. [probably from dey®.] 
A word by which Paracclfus feems to 
have meant a power that prefides over 
the animal economy, diftingt from the 
rational foul. 

Arcnuipta'conar.ad. [fromarchidiaconus, 
Lat, an archdeacon. ] Belonging to an 
archdezcon ; as, this offence is lable to 
be cenfured in an archidiaconal vifitation. 

Arcuieriscopan. adj. [from archiepif- 
copus, Lat. an archbifhop.] Belonging 
to an archbifhop; as, Canterbury is 
an archivsi/copal fee ; the {nffragans are 


Subje€t to archiepi/copal jurifdi&ion, 


Shakfpcare. 


ARC 


A'RCHITECT. n. f. [architeAus, Lat.) 
1. A profeffor of the art of building. 
The archite®’s glory confifts in the dehgnment 
-and idea of the work; his ambition fhould be 
to make the form triumph over the matter. 
Wotton, 
2. A contriver of a building ; a builder. 
The hafty multitude 
Admiring enter’d, and the work fome praife, 
And tome the architeG& : lis hand was known 
In heav’n by many a tow’red ftru€ture high, 
Where fcepter’d angels held their refidence, 
And fat as princes. Milton, 
. The contriver or former of any com- 
pound body. 

This inconvenience the divine architc& of the 

body obviated. Ray an the Creation. 
4. The contriver of any thing, 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief arch:ted and plotter of thefe woes. Shak, 
ArcHITE'cTIVvEe.ad).[ fromarchited. ] That 
performs the works of architeéture. 

How could the boclies of many of them, par- 
ticulaily the lat mentioned, be furnifhed with 
architedlive materials? Derham’s Payfico- Theol. 

ARCHITECTONICK. adj. [from doy 
chief, and téxtwy, an artificer.] “Chat 
has the power or flill of an architeé ; 
that can build or form any thing.. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypoftatical principle, is the archite of 
this claborate fliudcture, is to give occafion ia de- 
mand, what proportion of the tria prima atiord- 
ed this architeSonick (pirit, and what agent mace 
fo fkilful and happy a mixture. Boyle, 

ARCHITECTURE. n. J. [architeduray 


Lat:} 


1. The art or fcience of building. 

“Architecture is divided into civil architedlure, 
called by way of eminence architefure; mi‘ttary 
architecture, or fortification ; and naval archi- 
te€iure, which, befides building of fhips and 
veflels, includes aifo ports, moles, ducks, ec. 

Chambers, 

Our fathers next in architeSure fkill’d, 

Cities for ufe, and forts for (afety build ; 
Then palaces and lofty domes :rofe, 
Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. 
Blackmore, 
2. The effe& or performance of the fcience 
of building. 

The formation of the firft earth being a piece 
of civine architecture, afcribed to a particular 
providence. Burnet’s Theory, 

A‘RCHITRAVE. n. f. [from doy, chief, 
and fabs, Lat. a beam ; becaufe it is 
fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam 
in timber buildings.} ‘Phat part of a 
column, or order of a column, which lies 
immediately upon the capital, and is 
the loweft member of the entablature. 
This member is different in the different 
orders; and, in building architrave doors 
and windows, the workman frequently 
follows his own fancy. ‘The architrave 
is fometimes called the reafon piece, or 
mafter beam, in timber buildings, as 
porticos, cloylters, &e. Inchimnies it 
is called the mantle-picce ; and over jams 
of doors, and lintels of windows, hyper- 
thyron. Builders DiE. 

The materials uid over this pillar were of 
wood; through the hghtnefs whereof the arch:- 
trave could not fuffer, nor the column itielf, he- 
ing fo fubltantial, Wotton's Architec, 

Weltward a pompous frontifpiece appear’ d, 
On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 
Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold, 
And feulptuse riting on the roughen’d gold. Lope, 

A'acuives. n. f without e fngular. 
[archiva, Lat.] The places where re- 


ARD 


cords or ancient writings arc kept. Yt 
bs perhaps fometimes uled tor the writ- 
ings themfelves, 

Though we think our words vanith with the 
breath that utters them, yet they become records 
in God's court, and are laid up in his archives, 
as witnelics either for or againil us. 

Government of the Tongue. 

I flu! now only look a little into the Mofaic 
archives, to obferve what they furnifh us with 
uponthis fubjcét. IVoodawarii. 

A'xcuwrst. adv, [from arch and aiye.) 
In the form of an arch. 

The court of arches, fo called ub arcuata ec- 
chia, or from Bow-church, by reafon of the 
Steeple or clochier thereof, raifed at the top with 
{tunic pillars, in fafhion of a bow bent archwijc. 

Aylifie’s Pareion. 

Arcr'renent.adj.[arcitenens, Lat. ] Bow- 
bearing. Did. 

A / . trai 
RCTA TION.2n, f. [from aro, to ftrait- 
en. ] Straitening ; conlinement to a nar- 
rower compafs, 

A’actick. aaj. [from a, the north- 
em conftellation.} Northern; lying 
under the Arctos, or bear. See AR- 
TICK. 

Ever-during faows, perpetual fhades 
Of darknefs would congeal their livid blood, 
Did not the eréck tract fpontaneous yicld 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips. 

A’actick Circle, The circle at which the 
northern frigid zone begins. 

Å'RCUATE. adj, farcuatus, Lat.] Bent 
in the form of anarch. 

The caule of the confulion in founds, anel the 
inconfufion of tpecies vifible, is, for that the fight 
worketh in right lines; but founds, that move 
in oblique and arcuate lines, mult needs cncoun- 
ter and ditturb the one the other. Bacon. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, 
the carncous fibres are infected and arcuate. 

Ray on the Creation. 


A/RcvATILE. adj. [from arcuate,] Bent ; 
inflected. Did. 

Arcua’tion, n. f. [from arcuate. ] 

I. The aft of bending any thing; incur- 
vation. 

2. The itate of being bent ; curvity, or 
crookcdnefs. 

3. [In gardening. ] The method of raifing 
by layers fuch trees as cannot be ratfed 
from feed, or that bear no feed, as the 
elm, lime, alder, willow ; and is fo called 
from bending down to the ground the 
branches which fpring from the off-fets 
or ftools after they are planted. 

Chambers, 

A'RCUATURE.2. f. [arcuatura, low Lat. ] 
The bending orcurvatureofanarch. Did. 

ARCUBA'LISTER. 2. f. [from arctus, a 
bow, and baliflra, an engine.] A crofs- 
bow-man. 

King John was efpied hy a very good areuba- 
lifler, who faid, that he would foon difpatch the 
cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile varlct, quoth 
the carl, that we fheuld procure the death of 
the holy one of God. Comde: s Remains. 

Arp. [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpoh- 
tion; as, Goddard, is a divine temper ; 
Reinard, a Sincere, temper; Giffard, a 
bountiful and liberal difpofition ; Ber- 
nard, tiialafleciion. Gibfon’s Camden, 

A’rpency. a.f. [from ardent.) Ardour ; 
eagernefs ; warmth of affection. 


a\ccepted our prayers fhall he, if qualified 
with huowulity, and argency, and perfeverance, 


ARE 


fo far as concerns the end immediate to them. 
Hammond's Pragtical Cateckifin, 
The ineffable happinefs of our dear Redeem- 
er muit needs bring an increafe to ours, commen. 
furate tu the ardency of our love for him, Doyle. 


A‘RDENT. adj. [ardens, Lat. burning. ] 


1. Hot; burning; fiery. 

Chymitts oblerve, that vegetables, as laven- 
der, ruc, marjoram, ec. diftilled before fer- 
mentation, yield oils, without any burning 
{pirits ; but, after fermentation, yield ardent fpi- 
rits without oils; which thews, that ther oil 
is, by fermentation, Converted into fpirit. 

Newton's Opticks. 

2. Fierce; vehement; having the appear- 
ance or guality of fire, 

A knight of fwarthy face 

High on a cole-black {feed purfued the chacc; 

With dalhing fames his ardent eyes were fill’d. 

Dryden. 

. Paffionate ; affectionate: ufed generally 

of defire. 

Another nymph with fatal pow'r may tife, 
To damp the finking beams of Cælia’s cyes ; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms conteft, 
And feorn the ardent vows that I have blett. 

Prior. 
A'RDENTLY. adv. [from ardent.] Eager- 
ly ; affectionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be moft ardently 
influmed to our religion. Sprat’s Sermons, 

A'rDOUR. 2. f. [ardor, Lat. heat. ] 
1. Heat. 


Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflects with a 
greater ardaur and quicknefs, when it rebounds 
upon aman from the breaft of his friend. Son: h. 


2, Heat of affeCtion; as, love, delire, 
courage. 
The foldiers fhout around with gen’rous rage; 
He prais’d their ardour, inly pleas’d to fec 
His hott. Dryden. 
Unmov’d the mind of [thacus remain’d, 
And the vain ardours of owr love reftrain’d. Pope. 
3. The perfon ardent or bright. This is 
only ufed by Milton. 
Nor delay’d the winged faint, 
After his charge receiv'’d; but from among 
Thoufand celcitialardours, where he ftood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing 
light, 
Flew thro the midft of heav’n. Paradife Lof. 
Arou'tty. n.f. [from arduous.) Height ; 
difficulty. Did, 
A'RDUOUS. adj. [arduus, Lat.] 
1. Lofty ; hard to climb. 
High on Parnaffus’ top her fons fhe fhow’d, 
And pointed out thofe arduous paths they trod. 


Pope. 
2. Difficult. 

[It was a means to bring him up in the [chool 
Otarts and policy, and to to At him for that great 
and arduous employment that God defigned him 
to. South. 

A’rpvousness. n. f. [from arduous. ] 
Height ; difficulty. 


Are. The third perfon plural of the pre- 
ient tenfe of the verb fo be; as, young 
men are rath, old are cautious. 


ARE, or Alamire. The lowe note but 


one in Guido’s feale of mufick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Hre ta plead Lortenfie’s puhon ; 
B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves w.th alladection. Shakspeare, 


AREA. n. f [ Latin. ] 


t. The furface contained between any 
lines or boundaries. 
The arca uf a triangle is found by knowing 
the height and the bate, Warty Logics. 
% 
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2. Any open furface, as the floor of a 
room ; the open part of a church; the 
vacant part or ftage of an amphitheatre, 
An enclofed place, as lits, or a bowl- 
ing-preen, or grafs-plot. 

Let us conceive a fluor or area of goodly 


length, with the breadth fomewhat more than 
half the longitude. Merton. 


The Alban like is of an oval figure, and, hy 
realon of the high mountains that encompafs it, 
luoks like the area of fome vatt amphitheatre. 

Adidifon 
In areni, vary’d with Mofaick art, 
Some whirl the diik, and fome the jav'lin dart, 
Pope. 
To Are’an, or Arsf‘en, v. a. fanedan, 
Sax. to coun(cl.] To advife ; to dire. 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 
Whofe praifes having flept in filence long, 

Me, all tao meanc, the facred mule arerds 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queen. 

But mark what I arcad thee now : avant, 

Fly thither whence thou fed’ ! It from this hour 
Within thefe hallow’d limits thou Appear, 
Back to ti’ infernal pit I diag thee chain’d. 
Paradife Left. 
AREFA'CTION. n. f. [arefacio, Lat. to 
dry.] The ftate of growing dry ; the 
act of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally 
proceed arcfudion, and mof of the effeéts of na- 
ture. Baron, 

To A'REFY. v. a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry. ] 
To dry; to exhauft of moiflure. 

Heat dricth bodies that do cafily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, clay, Se. and fo doth 
time or age arefy, as inthe fame bodies, €c. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
AnENA CEOUS. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] 
Sandy ; having the qualities of fand. 

A piece of the ftone of the fame mines, of a 
yellowith brown colour, an arenacecus friable fub- 
fRance, and with fome white fpar mixed with it. 

Woodward on Feffls. 
AMEN ACTION. N. 


Jf. [from arena, Lat. 
fand.] Js ufed by fome phyficians for 
a fort of dry bath, when the patient 


fits with his fect upon hot fand. Dia. 
ARENO'SE. adj. [from arena, Lat.] 
Sandy ; full of fand. Did. 


Are nuLtous. adj. [from arenula, Lat. 
fand. ] Tullof {mall fand; gravelly. 
AREO'TICK. ad. [a@ouctsza.}] Efficacious 

in opening the pores ; attenuant: ap- 
plied to medicines that diflolve vifcidi- 
tics, fo that the morbifick matter may 
_be carried off by fweat, or infenhble 
perfpiration. Mid. 
Arero Lvocy. n, /. [from agin virtue, 
and aéyes to difcourle.] That part of 
moral philofephy which treats of virtue, 
its nature, and the means of arriving: at 
it. Dit. 
A'RGAL. n. fa Hard lees flicking to the 
fides of wine vefiels, more commorly 
called tartar. re. 


ARGENT. adj. [from argentum, Lat. 
filver. | 

1. The white colour ufed in the coats of 
gentlemen, knights, and barone:s, Tup- 
pofed to bt the reprefentation of that 
metal. 

Rinaldo flings 
As (wift as hery lightning kindled new. 
His argent cagle, with her fiver wings 
In feld of azure, fair Drminia knew. Fairfax. 
In an argent ticld, the god of war, 

Was drawn triumphant on nis iron car, Dryden. 


A R'G 
2. Silver; bright like filver. 


Thofe argent fields more likely habitants, 
Tranflated faints, or middle fpirits, hold, 
Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. 

Or atk of yonder argent fields above, 
Woy Jove’s fatellites are leis than Jove. Pepe. 

ARGENTA TION. n. f. [from argentum, 
Lat. filver.] An overlaying with filver. 

Did. 

ARGENTINE. adj, (argentin, Fr.) Sound- 
ing like filver. DRE. 

ARCOTEL. a nf [argilla, Lat.) Petters 
clay ; a fat foft kind of earth, of which 
veffels are made. 

ArRGILLA ceous. adi. [from argil.] 
Clayey; partaking of the nature of 
argil; contifting of argil, or potters 
clay. 

ARGI'LLOUS. adj. [from argil.| Confill- 
ing of clay; clayith ; containing clay. 

Albuquerque derives this reanets from the fand 
and argil/ous earth at the bottom. Brown, 


A’nGosy.n. f. [derived by Pope from 
rgo, the name of Jafon’s fhip; fup- 
poled by others to be aveffel of Rags/a 
or Ragofa, a Ragozine, corrupted.] A 
large veflel for merchandife ; a carrack, 

Your mind is toffing on the ocean; 
There where your argsfies with portly fail, 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the Hood, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers.  Shal/peare. 


Jo ARGUE wn. Lancuo, Tiat:] 
r. Loreafon; to offer reafons. 

I know your majefty has always lov’d her 
So dear in heart, not tu deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might afk by law ; 
Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. Shak/p. 

Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafpe- 
rate the minds, but to whet the wits of herc- 
ticks, Decay of Piety. 

An idea of motion, not paffing on, would 
perplex any onc, who fhould ergue from fuch an 
idea, Locke. 

4. ‘Yo perfuade by argument. 

It is a fort of poctical logick which I would 
make ufe of, to argue you into a protection of 
this play. Gangret:e’s Ded. to Old Batch 

3. To difpute ; with the particles with or 
againfl before the opponent, and again/t 
betore the thing oppofed. 

Why do chriftians, of fcveral perfuafions, fo 
fierccly argue againjl the falvability of each other ? 

Decay of Piety. 

He thar by often arguing againji his own fenfe, 
impofes falfchvods on others, is not far from be- 
hieving himfelf. Locke. 

I do not fee how they can argue with any one 
without fetting down {trict boundarics. Locke. 


To ARGUE. Wa 
3. ‘To prove any thing by argument. 
If the world’s age and death he argued well, 
By the fun’s fall, which now towards earth doth 
bend, 
Then we might fear that virtuc, fince the fell 
So low as woman, fhould be near her end. 
Donne. 
2. To debate any queftion ; as, to argue 
a caufe. 
3. To prove, as an argument. 
So many laws argue fo many fins 
Among them: how can God with tuch refide ? 
Mei'ton, 
Ye argues diftemper of the mind as well as of 
the body, when a man is continually toffing from 
ne fide tothe other. South, 
This argues a virtue and difpofition in thofe 
fides of the rays, which anfwers to that virtue 
and difpofition of the chivital. Neawson’s Opticks. 
4. To charge with, as a crime; with of. 


aviilten, 
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T have pleaded guilty to all thoughte and ex- 
preihons of mine, which can be truly argued of 
obfcenity, profanenefs, or immorality, and re- 
traét them. Dryden's Fables. 

The accidents are not the fame which would 
have argued him ef a fervile copying, and total 
barrenncts of invention; yet the feas were the 
fame. Dryden's Fables. 

A'RGUER, n. /. [from argue.) A rea- 
foner ; a difputer ; a controvertitt. 

Mcn are afhamed to be profelytes to a weak 
arguer, as thinking they mutt part with their re- 
putation as well as their fin. Decay of Piety. 

Neither good chriftians nur good arguer 

Atterbury. 
A'RGUMENT.2. f. (argumentum, Lat. ] 
1. A tealon alleged for or againft. any 
thing. 

We fometimes fee, on our ticatres, vice re- 
warded, at leait unpunithed; yet it ought not to 
be an argument againtt the art. Dryden. 

When any thing is proved by as good urgu- 
ments as that thing is capable of, fuppofing it 
were; we ought not in reafon to make any doubt 
of the exiftence of that thing. Tillot fon. 

Our author’s two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. 

Locke. 
2. The fubjeét of any difcourfe or writing. 
That fhe who ev’n but now was your beft 
objcét, 
Your praife’s argument, balm of your age, 
Dearelt and beft. Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 
To the height of this great argument 
I may affert eternal providence, 
And jultify the ways of God to man. 
Sad tafk! yet argument 
Not lefs, but more hervick than the wrath 
Of ftern Achilles. Milton. 

A much longer difcourfe my argument rc- 

quires; your merciful difpofitions a much fhorter. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

3. The contents of any work fummed up 
by way of abftract. 

The argument of the work, that is, its prin- 
cipal action, the ceconomy and difpofition of it, 
are the things which diftinguith copids from ori- 
ginals. Dryden. 

4. A controverly. 

This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew ’twixt Someriet and mc. 
Shak/peare. 

An argument that fell out laf night, where 
each of us fell in praile of our country mif- 
treffes. Shakfpeare's Cymbeline. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the Ipeak- 
er and hearer, the argument is not about things, 
but names. Locke. 

5. It has fometimes the particle to before 


the thing to be proved, but generally for. 

The belt moral argument to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience itfelf. 

Villotfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened 

the world, was the very beft argument for a fu- 

ture ftate. oditerbury. 

6. {in altronomy.] An arch by which 

we feek another unknown arch, propor- 


tional to the firlt. Chambers. 


ARGUME'NTAL. adj, [from argument. ] 


Belonging to argument ; reafoning. 

Athicted fenfe thou kindly doft fet free, 
Opprefs’d with argumental tyranny, 

And routed reafon finds a fafe retreat in thee. 

Pope. 

ARGUMENTATION, n, f. [from argu- 

ment.) Reafoning ; the at of reafon- 
ing. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we infer one propofition from two or 
more propohtions premifed. Or it is the draw- 
ing a conclufiun, which before was unknown, or 


doubtful, frum fome propofitions more known 
*6 


Milton, 
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and evident; fo when we have judged that mate 
ter cannot think, and that the mind of man doth 
think, we conclude, that therefore the mind of 
man is not matter. Watts’ Lovick. 
* I fuppofe it is no ill topick of argumentasion, 
to fhew the prevalence of contempt, by the con- 
trary influences of refpe&. South, 

His thoughts mufl be mafculine, full of arg: 
mentation, and that {uficiently warm. Dryden, 

The whole courfe of his argumentation comes 
to nothing. Add:for. 

ARGUMENTATIVE, adj. [ from argument. | 
1. Conlifting of argument ; containing 
argument. 

This omiffion, confidering the bounds withia 
which the argumentative part of my difcourfe 
was confined, I could not avoid. fitterbury, 

2. Sometimes with o/, but rarely. 

Another thing argumentative of providence, ia 
that pappous piuimage growing upon the tops of 
fume feeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and difeminated far and wide. Ray. 

3. Applied to perfons, difputatious; dif- 
pofed to controverfy. 

A'RGUTE. adj. (arguto, Ital, 
Wath 

r. Subtle; witty ; fMharp. 

2. Shrill. : 


ARIA. n.f. (Ital. inmufick.] An air, 
fong, or tune. 
ARID. adj. (aridus, Lat. dry.] Dry; 
parched up. 
My complexion is become aduft, and my 
body arid, by vifiting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
His harden’d tingers deck the gaudy-fpring, 
Without him fummer were an arid watte. 


Thomfon, 
Arioity. 2. f. [from arid. ] 
1. Drynefs; ficcity. 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an 
animal body to the great extremity of aridity, or 
drynefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. In the theological fenfe, a kind of in- 
fenfibility in devotion, contrary to unc- 
tion or tendernefs. 

Strike my foul with lively apprehenfions of 
thy excellencics, to bear up my fpirit under the 
greateft aridities and dejections, with the de- 
lightful profpeét of thy glories. Norris. 

ARIES. n.f. {Lat.] ‘The ram; one of 
the twelve figns of the zodiack ; the 
firft vernal fign. 

At laft from .4ries rolls the bounteous fun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon, 

To ARVETATE. v.n. [aricto, Lat.] 

1. To butt like a ram. 

2. To {trike in imitation of the blows 
which rams give with their heads. 


ARIETA TION. 2. f. [from arictate.] 

1. The act of butting like a ram, 

2. The att of battering with an engine 
called a ram. 

The firength of the percuffion, wherein ord- 
nance do exceed all arietutions and ancient in- 
ventions. Baeor, 

3. The act of ftriking or confliGing in 
general. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by them. 
felves, hit fo exa@tly into their proper refidence, 
in the midft of fuch tumultuary motions, and 
artetations of other particles. Glanville, 

ARIETTA. n.f. (Ital. in mufick.] A 
fhort air, fong, or tune. 

ARTGHT. adv. [from a and right. ] 

1. Rightly ; without mental errour. 

How him I lov’d, and love with all my might: 
So thought I cke of him, and think J thought 

aright,  Opertfer, 


argutusy 


ARI 


Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could’ft 
judge aright, 
Till interet made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryd. 
The motions of the tongue are fo eafy, and 
fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or dif- 
tinguith them argAr, Holder. 
2. Rightly; withont crime. 
A generation that fet not their heart arighr. 
Pyalms. 
3. Rightly ; without failing of the end 
defined. 
Guardian of groves, and goddefs of the nigkt, 
Fair queen, he ruid, diveét my dart erig4’. 
Dryden. 
ARIOLA'TION, or HaRIOLA'TION. n. f: 
[hariolus, Lat. foothfayer.] Soothfay- 
ing ; vaticination. 
The pricits of elder time deluded thcir appre - 
henfions with aricdarion, {oothfaying, and fuch 
oblique icolatiies. Brown. 


ARIO SO. n. f- [Ital]. in mufick.] The 
movement of a common air, fong, or 
tune. Did. 

Jo Ari'sE. v.n. pret. arofe, particip. 
arifen. [from a and rife.) 

1. To mount upward as the fun, 

He rofe, and, looking up, beheld the tkies 
With purple bluthing, and the day arije. Dry. 
2. To get up as from feep, or from rétt. 


So Efdras arofe up, and faid unto them, ye 
have tranfgrefled the law. I Efdeas. 
How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard; when 
wilt thou arife out of tny feep? Proverbs. 
3. Tocome into view, as from obfcurity. 
There fhall arife falfe Chritts and falfe pro- 
phets. Matt. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men fhall Jive, together with my 
body fhall they arife: awake and fing, ye that 
dwell in duf. Ifuiah. 
. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were fcattered abroad upon the 


perfecution that arofe about Stephen, travelled 
as far as Phænice. Aas. 


I know not what mi(chief may arife hereafter 
from the exansple of fuch an innovation. Diy.éen. 
f. To enter upon a new ftation; to fuc- 
ceed to power or office. 
Another Mary then arofe, 
Aad did rig’rous laws impofe. 
7, Yo commence hoflility 


And when he arofe againfl me, I caught him 
wy his beard, and {mote him. I Samuel. 


Yor the various {enfes of this word, fee 
Rise. 

ARISTOCRACY. n. f. [zac®,greateft, 
and xgaliwy to govern.] That form of 
government which places the fupreme 
power in the nobles, without a king, 
and exclulively of che people. 

The «ariflocracy of Venice hath admitted fo 
many abutes through the degeneracy of the 
nevles, that the period .of its duration feems to 
approach. Swift. 

ARISTOCRA TICAL. ) adj. [from ariffo- 

ARISTOCRA‘TICK. t cracy.) Relating 
to ariitocracy ; including a form of go- 
vernment by the nobles. 

Ockham dittinguifhes, that the papacy, or 
ecclefiaitical monarchy, may be changed in an 
extraordinary manner, for fome time, into an 
ariflocratical form of government. aAyliffe, 

ARISTOCRA TICALNESS. n. f. [from arij- 
tocratical.}. An aviltocratical ttate. Did. 

ARITHMANCY. a. f [from s isu, num- 
ber, and pertiix, divination.] A fore- 
telling future events by numbers. Did. 

ARITHME TICAL, adj, [from arithmetich. | 


Cowley. 


Ark. n. f..[arca, Lat acheft.] 


z. The repofitory of the covenant of God 


ArM. n. /. [eanm, eonm, Sax. ] 


ARM 


According to the rules or method of 
arithmetick. 

The principles of hodies may be infinitely 
fmall, not only beyond all naked or aififted fenfe, 
but beyond all arithmetical operation ur concep- 


tion. Grew. 
The fyuarcs of the diameters ot thefe rings, 


made hy any prifmatic colour, were in arith- 
metical progrefiuny, as in the fifth oblervation. 
Newron, 
A®ITHME TICALLY, adv. [from arith- 
metical.) ln an arithmetical manner ; 
according to the principles of avithme- 
tick. 

Thouch the fifth part of a xefes being a fm- 
ple fraction, and arfehmerically regular, itis yet 
no proper part of that meafure. Arbuthnot, 

ARItHMETIctan. n. f [from arithme- 
tick.] A matter of the art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician, to 
underftind this author’s works. His defcription 
runs on like a multiplication table, Addifon. 

ARUTHMETICK. 2f (¢due, num- 
ber, and *, to meafure.] ‘The 
fcience of numbers ; the art of compu- 
tation. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them ; 
But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetick, Shak, 

The chriftian religion, according to tne apoiltles 
arithmetick, hath but thefe three parts of it; fo- 
brietv, juftice, religion. 


Taylor 7 


1. Á veffel to {wim upon the water, nfually 
applied tothat in which Noah was pre- 
ferved from the univerfal deluge 

Moke thee an ark or gopher woud; rooms 
fhalt thou make in the ark, and fhalt pitch it 
within and without. Genefis. 

T'e one juf man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wondrous ark, as thou beheld’ ft, 
To fave himfelf and houfehold, from amidtt 
A world devote to univeifal wreck. Milton. 


with the Tews. 

This coffer was of fhittim wood, covered 
with plates or Icaves of gold, being two cubits 
and a half in length, a cubit and a half wide, 
and a cubit anda half high T: had two rings 
of gold on each fide, through which the faves 
were put for carrying it Upon the top of it 
was a kind of gold crown ail aroun: it, and two 
cherubim were fattencd to the cover. It con- 
tained the two tables of ftone, written by the 
hand of God. Calmet. 


1. The limb which 
fhoulder tothe hand. 
IfI have lift up my hand againft the father- 
lefs, when I faw my help in the gate, then let 
mine arm fall from my fhoulder-blade, and 
mine arm be broken from the bone. ‘Fob. 
Like helplefs friends, who view from thore 
The lab‘ting thip, and hear the tempest roar, 
So tood they with their uras acrofs. Dryden, 
2. The bough of a tree. 
The trees fpread out their arms to fhade her 
face, 
But fhe on elbow lean’d. Sidney. 
Where the tall oak his (preading arnisentwincs, 
And with the beech a mutual fhade combines, 
Gay. 


reaches from the 


3. An inlet of water from the fea. 
Full in the center of the facred wood, 
An arm arifcth of the Stygian flood. Dryden, 
We have yet feen but an arm of this fea of 
beauty. } Norris. 
4. Power; might. In this fenfe is ufed 
the fecular arm, &c. 
Curfed be the man that trufteth m man, and 
maketh fleth his arm, and whole heart departeth 
from the Lord, Jeremiah, 


{ 


ARM 


O God, thy arm was here! 
And not tous, but to thy arm alone, 
Alcribe we all. Shakfpeare's Henry v. 


ARM’S END. n. f. A phrafe taken from 


boxing, in which the weaker man may 
overcome the itronger, if he can keep 
him from cloting. 
Such a one as can Keep him at arm's end, need 
never with fora better companion. Sidrey 
For my take be comfortable, hold death awhile 
at the arm's end. Shak/peare. 
In the fame fenfe is ufed arm's length. 


To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat. } 
. To furnith with armour of defence, or 


weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, ine armed his traincd fervants, 
bojn in his own houfe, three nundred and 
cightcen, and purfucd them unto Dan, Genefis. 

Truc confcious hunour is ta feel no fin; 

He's arm'd without that’s innocent within. Pope. 


2. To plate with any thing that may add 


itrength, 
Their wounded ftecds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. 
Shuk/peure. 


3. To furnifh ; to fit up; as, toarm a 


loaditone, is to cafe it with iron. 
You muft arm your hook with the line in the 
infide of it. Walton's Angier. 
Having wafted the callus, I Icft off thofe tents, 
and éereffed it with others armed with digeftives. 
Wifeman's Surgery 


4. To provide againft. 


His fervant, arm’d againit fuch coverture, 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Spenfer, 


To ARM. v.u. Totake arms; tobe fitted 


with arms. 
Think we king Harry ftrong; 
And, princes, look you ftrongly arm to meet 
him. Shakfpeare. 


ARMADA. n.f. (Span. a fleet of war. ] 


An armament for fea; a fleet of war, 
It is often erroneoufly fpelt armaao. 
Inalthe mid-earth feas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spread was the huge armado wide and broad, 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them 
confines. Fairfax, 
€o by a roaring tempeft on the fluud, 

A whole armado of collected fail i 
Is fcurter*d and cisjoin'd from fellowhhip. Skak. 
At length, refolv’d v affert the wat'ry ball, 

He ın himfelf did whole armados bring : 
Him aged feamen might their mafter call 
And chote for gencral, were he not their king. 
Dryden 


ARMADILLO. n.f. [Spanith.] A fonr- 


footed animal of Brafil, as big as 
a cat, with a fnout like a hog, a 
tail like a lizard, and feet like a hedge- 
hog. He is armed all over with hard 
fcales like armour, whence he takes 
his name, and retires under them like 
the tortoife. He lives in holes, or in 
the water, being of the amphibious 
kind. His fcales are of a bony or care 
tilaginous fubltance, but they are cally 
pierced. ‘This anima! hides himfelf a 
third part of the year under ground. 
He feeds upon roots, fugar-canes, fruits, 
and poultry. When he is caught, he 
draws up his feet and head to his belly, 
and rolls himfelf up in a ball, which the 
ftrongeft hand cannot open ; andhe muft 
be brought near the fire before he will 
fhew hig nofe. His flefh is white, fiat, 


ARM 


tender, and more delicate than that of a 
fucking pig. Trevoux. 

Â'RMAMENT. n- f. [armamentum, Lat.) 
A force equipped tor war: generally 
uled of a naval force. 

ARMAMENTARY, ^. f- (armamentarium, 
Lat.] An armoury; a magazine or ar- 
fenal of warlike implements. Did, 

A’/RMaN. n. f. A conteGion for reftoring 
appetite in horles. Dia. 

ARMATURE. n. J. [armatura, Lat. J 

I1. Armour ; fomething to defend the body 
from hurt. 

Others fhould be armed with hard fhells; 
otners with prickles; the reft, that have no tuch 
armature, fhould be endued with great fwiftnets 
and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Olfenfive weapons: lefs properly. 

The double armature is a more deftructive 
engine than the tumultuary weapon. 

Decay of Picty. 

A’RMED. adj. [in heraldry.] Is ufed in 
refpećt of beatts and birds of prey, when 
their teeth, horns, feet, bcak, talons, 
or tufks, are of a different colour from 
the reft; as, he bears a cock or a falcon 
armed, Ov. Chambers. 

Armen Chair, n. f. [from armed and 
chair.) An elbow chair, or a chair 
with relts for the arms. 

Arme’xian Bole, x. /. A fatty medicinal 
kind of earth, of a pale reddifh colour, 
which takes its name from the country 
ef Armenia, 

ARMENIAN Stone. n. f. A mineral lone 
or earth of a blue colour, fpotted with 
green, black, and yellow; anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germany, and the Tyrol. It 
bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it feems only to differ in de- 
gree of maturity; it being fofter, and 
fpeckled with green initead of gold. 

Chambers. 

ARMENTAL. 2 adj. [armentalis, or ar- 

A'RMENTINE. § mentinus, Lat.] Pelong- 


ing toa drove or herd of cattle. Dið, 
ARMENTO'SE. adj. [armentofus, at. ] 
Abounding with cattle. Did. 


A’rmGaunt. adj. [from arm and gaunt.) 


Slender as the arm. 
So he nodded, 
and foberly did mount an armgaunt ftecd. Shak. 


A'pMHOLE. x. f. [from arm and hole] 
The cavity under the fhoulder. 

Tickling is moft in the foles of the feet, and 
under the armholes, and on the fides. The 
caufe is the thinnels of the fkin in thofe parts, 
joined with the rarencfs of being touched there. 

Bacon's Natural Hijtery. 

ArMIGEROvS. adj. [from armiger, Lat. 
an armour-bearer.] Bearing arms. 

A’RMILLARY. adj. [from armilla, Lat. 


a bracelet.] Refembling a bracelet. 
When the circles of the mundane fphere are 
fuppofed to be defcribed onthe convex furtace ot 
a fphere, which is hollow within, and, after 
this, you imagine all parts of the fphere’s fur- 
face to be cut away, caccpt thafe parts on which 
fuch circles are deferibed; then that fphere is 
called an armillary (phere, becaufe it appears in 
the form of feveral circular rings, of bracelets, 
put together in a due pofition. Harris. 


A'RMILLATED. adj. (armillatus, Lat. ] 
Having bracelets. Did. 


ARM 
A'rmincs. n.f. [ina fhip.] The fame 


with wafle-clothes, being clothes hung 
about the outfide of the fhip’s upper- 
works fore and aft, and before the cub- 
brige heads. Some are alfo hung round 
the tops, called zop armings, Chambers. 

ARMI/POTENCE. n., /. [trom armi, arms, 
and potentia, power, Lat.] Power in 
war. 

ARMI'POTENT. adj. [armipstens, Lat.] 
Powerful in arms; mighty in war. 

The manitold linguit, and the armipstent fol- 
dier. Shakfpeare, 
Tor if our God, the Lord armipotent, 
Thote armed angels tn vur aid down fend, 
That were at Dathan to his prophet fent, 
Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax, 
Bencath tie low’ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ftood of Mars armipotent. Dryden. 
Armi'sonous. ad. |armifonus, Lat.] 
Luftling with armour. 

A/RMISTICE. 2. /. [armiftitium, Lat.] A 
fhort truce; accifation of arms for a 
fhort time. 

ARMLET. n. f. [from arm. ] 

1. A little arm; as, an armilet of the fea. 

. A piece of armour for the arm, 

A bracelet for the arm. 
And, when fhe takes thy hand, and doth fcem 
kind, 

Doth fcarch what rings and armlers fhe can find. 

Donne. 
Every nymph of the flood her trefics rending, 

Throws ott her artet of pearl in the main. Dydd. 

ARMONI'ACK. n. f. [erroneouly fo writ- 
ten for ammoniack.| A fort of volatile 
falt. See AMMONIACK. 

A’'RMORER. x. f. [armorier, Fr.] 

r. He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns folely in the breaft of every man. Shak. 
The armorers make their ftecl more tough and 
pliant, by afperfion of water and juice of herbs. 
Bacon. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 
ATi trades of death that deal in fteel for gains, 
Were there: the butcher, amore, and fmith, 


Who forges fharpen’d fauchions, or the fcythe. 
Dryden. 


CQ N 


When arm’rers temper in the ford 
The kecn-edg'd pole-ax, or the fhining fword, 
The red hot metai hitles in the lake, Pope. 


2. He that drefles another in armour. 
The armorers accomplifhing the knights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakfpeare. 
The morning he was to jom battle with Harold, 
his armorer put on his backpiece before, and his 
breaitplate behind. Camden. 
ARMORIAL. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belong- 
ing to thearms or efcutcheon of a family, 
as enfigns armorial. 
A'RMORIST. n.f. [fiom armour.) A per- 
fon fkilled in heraldry. Dil. 
A’amony. a. f. [from armour, | 
1, The place in which arms are repofited 
for ufe. 
The fword 
Of Michacl, froin the armory of God, 
Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen, 
Nor folid, might refitt that edge. Milton. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And eck (tial vigour arm'd, 
Ticir urmories and magazines contemns. Milton, 
Let a man conhder thefe virtues, with the 
contrary fins, and then, as out of a tull armory, 


ARO 


Nigh at hand 
Celeflial armory, fhields, helms, and fpears, 
Hung high, with diamond Haming, and with 
gold. Milton, 
3. Entigns armorial. 
Well wortay be ycu of that armory, 
Wherein you have grcat glery won this day. 
Fairs Queen, 
A'RMOUR. n. f. (armateur, Fr. armatura, 
Lat.] Defentive arms. 

Your friends are up, and buckle on thcir ar- 

mour, Shak/peare. 

That thes might not gu naked among their 
enemics, the only ermour that Chrif allows them 
is prudence and innocence. South. 

A'RMOUR-BEARER. 1, f. [from armour aud 
bear.) He that carries the armour of 
another. 

is arwour-bearer firft, and next he kill’d 
His charioteer. Dryden. 

ARMPIT. 2. /. [from arm and pit.) The 
hollow place under the fhoulder. 

The handles tu thefe gouges are made fo long, 
that the handle may reach under the mampir of, 
the workman. Moxons 

Others hold their plate uncer their left arr- 
pit, the belt fituation fur keeping it warm. Swifts 

ARMS. n. f. without a Jugular number. 
[arma, Lat.] 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of de- 
fence. 
Thofe arms, which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquifh’d, now the victor bore. 
Pope. 
2. A ftate of hoftiliry. 

Si: Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confedcrates, are in arms, Shak. 
3. Warin general. 

Zirms and the man I fing. Dryden, 

Him Paris follow’dto the dire alarms, 

Both breathing flauginter, both refolv’d in arms. 
Pope. 
4. Adtion; the a&t of taking arms. 

Up rofe the victor angels, and to ass, 

The matin trumpet fung. Milton. 

The fcas and rocks and fkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 

5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 
A’rmy. a. f. [armie Vr. ] 
1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 


obey one man. Locke. 
Number itfelf importeth not much in armies, 
where the people arc of weak courage. Dacor. 
The meaneft foldicr that has tought often tn 
an army, has a truer knowledge of war, than he 
that has writ whole voluines, but never was in 
any battle. South, 
The Tufcan leaders and their army fing, 
Which followed great Æneas to the war; 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names dc- 
= clare. Dryden, 
2. A great number. 
The fool hath planted in his memory an army 
of good words. Shukfpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Aroma'TICAL. adj. [from aromatick. | 
Spicy; fragrant; high fcented. 
All things that are hot and arematical do pre- 
ferve liquors or powders. ~ Bacon. 
Volatile oils refreth the animal fpirits, but 
likewife are endued with all the bad qualities 
of fuch fubftaunces, producing all the ettedts of 
an oily and aromatical aciimony,. aly buthoet, 
AromaTicr. ad. [from aroma, Latin, 
fpice. ] 
ARSE 
Amid wholc heaps of {pices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm’d againtt them fly : 
Some precioufly by fhatter’«l porcelain fall, 
And fome by uromuteck fptinters die. Dryden. 


Pope 


or magazine, let hina furnith his confcience with | 2. Fragrant ; Rrong fcented. 


South. 


texts of fcripture. 
2. Armour; arms of defence. 


Or quick | Musia daiting through the brain, 
Lic of a rofc in uromutick pain. Pepe. 


ARR 


Aroma’ricxs. 2.f. Spices. 

They were furniihed tar cachange of their 
aromaticks, aud other proper cummudicics. 

Raleigh. 
AromarizaTion.2.f. [from aromatize. } 
The mingling of a due proportion ut 
aromatick dpices or drags with any me 
dicine. 
Jo ARO'MATIZE. v.a. [from aroma, Lat. 
{pice. ] 
t. l'o fernt with fpices; to impregnate 
with fpices. 

Drink the tirk cup at fupper het, and nalt an 
hour betore upper fomething hot and romat: zed. 

Bacon. 
2. To fcent ; to perfume. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this 
unlavoury odour, as though aomatiaed by their 
cunverfion. Brown. 

Aro'se, The preterit of the verb arife. See 
ARISE. 

Bro'unp. adv. {from a and round. } 

e Th acircle. 

He thall cxtend his propagated fway, 

Where Atlas turns the rowing heav'ns araund, 
And his broad fhuulders with their lights are 
crown'd. Diyden. 
2. On every fide. 
And all above was fky, and ocean all around. 
Dryden. 
Arounn. pres. About ; encircling, fo as 
to encompadis. 
From young Lulus head 
A lambent flame arole, which gently tpread 
Aigund nis brows, andon lis temples fed. Dryd. 
JoAro’uss. v. a. [from a and roufe.] 
t. To wake from flcep. 

How loud howling wolves arsufe the jades 

Thar drag the tragic melancholy night. Shukfp. 
2. To raife up; to excite. 

Rut abfent, what fantaftick woes arous'd 
Rage in each thought, by rettlets mufing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blat the bluom of 

life. Themjon, 

Aro'w. adv. [from a and row.} Ina 

row ; with the breafts ali bearing againlt 
the fame ltne. 

Then (oime gicen gowns are by the laffes worn 
In chatteit plays, till home they walk row. 

Sidney, 
But with a pace more fober and more fluw, 
And twenty, rank in rank, thcy rode arow. 
Dryden. 
Aro'yNT. adv. fof uncertain etymo- 
logy, but very ancient nfe.) Be gone; 
away : a word of expullion, or avoid- 
ing. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Rid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And aroyut thee, witch, arcyae thec right. Shek, 


A’RQuenuse. af. (Fr. fpele falfely ar 
quebufs.] A hand gun. Ic feems to 
have anciently meant much the fame as 
our carabine, or fufee. 

A harguebufey or ordnance, will be farther 


heard from the mouth of tne piece, than back- 
wards or on the fides. Bacon, 


A'RQUEBUSIER. n. f [irom arguelufe. | 
A foldier armed with an arquebufe. 

He compaffed them in with Arteen thoutand 
aryucbuficrs, whum he had brought with him 
well appointed. Knolles. 

A’rraacH, O'RRACH, or O’RRAGE. n. f 
One of the quickeft plants both in 
coming up and running to feed. Its 
leaves are very good in pottage. 

Mortiner’s £Hfoandry, 
av Tene o 


ARR 


Anra’cx, or Ara’cK. nf. The word 
arrack is an Indian name for flrong 
waters of all kinds; for they call our 
Spirits and brandy Englith arrack. But 
what we underltand by the name 
arrack, is no other than a fpirit pro- 
cured by diilillation from a vegetable 
juice called toddy, which flows by inci- 
lìon out of the cocva-nut tree. 

Chambers. 

I fend this to he better known fur choice of 
China, tea, arrack, and other Indian goods 

SpeTator. 

To ARRANIGN. v.a. [arranger, Fr. to 
fet in order. ] 

r. To fet a thing in order, or in its place. 
One ts faid to arraign a writ in a coun- 
ty, that hte Tr fornitrial befor the 
jultices of the circuit. A prifoner is 
faid to be arraigned, where he is indict- 
ed and brought forth to his trial. 

Covell. 
Summon a fefion, that we may arraign 
Our mott difloyal lady ; for as the hath 


Been publickly accuted, fo thall the have 

A juit and open tral. Shak/peare, 
2. To accufe; to charge with faults in 

general, as in controverfy, ina fatire. 

Reveife of nature! fhall fuch copies then 
sirraign th’ originals of Maro's pen? Kofcominan. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will 
quickly endeavour to lay him there: for while 
he detpifes him, he rrujgus and condemns him 
in his nearr. South 

3. It has for before the fault. 

My own enemies I thall never anfwer; and if 
yout lurdfhip has any, they will not erraigy you 
for want of knowledge. Dry ten. 

ARRAIGNMENT. n. f. [from arratgn. } 
The act of arraigning ; an accufation ; 
a charge. 

In the fixth fatire, which feenis only an ar- 
raignmerit of the whole fex, there 1a a latent ad- 
monition to avoid ill women. Lryden. 

To ARRA'NGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.) 
To put in the proper order for any pur- 
pofe. 

I chanc’d this day 
To fee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A forry fight!) arrang’d in battle new. 
Fairy Queen 

How effectually are its mufcular fibres ar- 
ranged, and with what judgment aic its columns 
and furrows difpofed! Cheyne. 

ARRANGEMENT. n.f. [from arrange. | 
The ad of putting in proper order ; the 
fate of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
elattic bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 

Cheyne. 

A’RRANT. adj. [of uncertain etymology, 
but probably tromerrant, which being at 
firit applied in its proper fignilication to 
vagabonds, DS an Erran! OY arrvanutl rogue, 
that is, a rambling rogue, loit, in time, 
its original figmiheation, and being by 
its ule underftood to imply fomcthing 
bad, was applied at large to any thing 
that was menttoned with hatred or con- 
tempt.) Bad ina high degree. 

Country folks, who halloucd and hooted after 
me, as at the usrante? coward that ever thewed 
his fhoulders to the enemy. Suluey. 

A vain fool giows forty times an arranter {ot 
than before. L’ Fjirange. 

And let him every deity adore, 

If his new bride prove aut an arrant whose, Dry. 


ARR 


A'RRANTLY. adv. [from arrant.] Cor- 
ruptly ; fhamefully. 
Funeral tears ave us arranthy hired out as 
mourning Clo«es. L'H firange. 
Arras. n.f. [from 4rras, a town in 
Artois, where hangings are woven. ] 
'Tapeltry ; hangings woven with images. 
Thence tothe hall, which was on every fide 
Win rich array and coftly erras dight. Furry (J, 
He's going to tie mothei’s cloc; 
Behind the arras l'ilconvey mylelf, 
To hear the procefs. Stakfpeare. 
As he mhall pals the galleries, T'I place 
A guard behind the arras. Derham’'s Sophy. 
ARRA'UGHT. va, [a word ufed by Spen- 
fer inthe preter tenfe, of which 1 have 
not found the prefent, but fuppofe he 
derived arreach from arracher, Fry} 
Seized by violence. 
His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Ariaught tlo rulc, and from their father drew. 
Fairy Queen. 
ARRA'Y. u.f. [arroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. ar- 
redo, Ital. from reye, deut. order. It 
was adopted into the middle Latin, mile 
hominum arraitorum, Knighton. ] 
1. Order, chiefly of war. 
The earl efpying them tcattered near the armsa 
fent one to command them to their array. 
Hayward, 
Wer't thou fought to deeds 
Tiat might require th’ array of war, thy fkill 
Of conduét would be-fuch, that all the world 
Could not fuitain thy prowcis. Miron. 
A gencral fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Detham. 
2. Drefs. 
A rich throne, as bright as funny day, 
On which there fit moft brave embcllithed 
With royal rubes, and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen. Fairy Quern. 
fn this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arole, and drefs'd hertelf in rich array, Dryden 
3. In law. Array, of the French arroy, 
i. e. ordo, the ranking or fetting forth 
of a jury or inquett of men impanuelled 
upon a caufe. Thence is the verb zə 
array a pannel, that is, to fet forth, 
one by another, the men impannelled. 
Cowehk, 
To ARRACY yv ay fiauroten, Oldargi 
re To put in order. 
2. To deck ; to drefs; to adorn the per- 
fon: with the particle with or in. 
Deck thy{cif now with majefty and excellen- 
cy, aud array thylelt with glory and beauty. 


Fob. 


Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in highest heav’n, array" in gold 
Empyreal. Milton, 
One vett array’d the corpfe, and one they 
{pread 
O'er his clos’d cyes, and wrapp'd around his 
head. Dryden. 
3. Inlaw. See Array in law. 
Arra’yers. n. /. [from array.] Officers 
who anciently had the care of feeing 
the foldiers duly appointed in their ar- 
mour. Cowell, 
ARRE’AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind. ] 
Behind. This is the primitive fignifi- 
cation of the word, which, though 
not now in ufe, feems to be retained 
by Spenfer. See Rear. 
To leave with fpeed Atlanta fwift arrear, 


Through foreats wild and unfrequented land 
Yo chalc the dion, boar, or rugged bear. 


fairy Qucers, 
\ P 
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6 . ° e a 
AnrRrt'an. n. j That which remains be- 
hind unpaid, though due, See Ar- 
REARAGE. 
His buon is giv’n; his knight has gain'd the 
day, 

But loft the prize! th’ arrears are yet to pay. 
D > de n, 
If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, 


the land remains; that cannot be carricd away, 
or loft. Locke. 


It wijl comfort our grandchildren, when they 
fee a few rags hung up in Weitminfter-hall, 
which coft an hundred millions, whereof they 
are paying the arrears, and boafting, as beggars 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. Swift. 

ARRE’ARAGE. n. A a word now little 
ufed. [from arriere, Fr. behind.) The 
remainder of aa account, or a {um of 
money remaining in the hands of an ac- 
countant; or, more generally, any 
money unpaid at the due time, as ar- 
rearage of rent. Cowell. 

Paget fet forth the king of England's title to 
his debts and penfion frum the French king; 
with all arrearages, Hay ward, 

He'll grant the tribute, fend the arrcarages. 

Skakfpeare. 

The old arrearages under which that crown 
had long groancd, being defrayed, he hath 
brought Lurana to uphold and maintain hericlt. 

Howel’s Vocal Foref. 

ÅRRE'ARANCE. n. f- The fame with ar- 
rear. Dià. 

ARRENTA'TION. n. /. [from arrendar, 
Span, to farm.} In the foreft law, the 
licenfing an owner of lands in the forelt, 
to enclofe them with a low hedge and 
{mall ditch, in confideration of a yearly 
rent. Did. 

ARREPT! TIOUS. ads. [arreptus, Lat. ] 

1, Snatched away. 

2. [from ad and repo.] Crept in privily. 

Arrest. n J. [from arrefer, Tr. to top.) 

1. [In law.] A ftop or itay; as, a man 
apprehended for debt, is faid to be ar- 
relled. To plead in arref of jndg- 
ment, is to thew caufe why judgment 
fhould be flayed, thovgh the verdidt of 
the twelve be pafled. To plead in ar- 
reff of taking the inqueit upon the for- 
mer iffue, is to fhew caufe why an in- 
queft fhould not be taken. An arre/ 
is a certain reftraint of a man’s perfon, 
depriving him of his own will, and bind- 
ing it to become obedient to the will of 
the law, and may be called the beginning 
of imprifonment. Cowell, 

If I could fpeak fo wifcly under an arref’, I 
would fend for my creditors; yet I had as lief 
have the foppery of fiecdom, as the morality of 
imprifonment. Shat/peare. 

2. Any caption, feizure of the perfon. 

To the rich man, who had promifed himfelf 
eale for many years, it was a fad arrefi, that 
his foul was furprifed the Arit night. Taylor. 

3. A fop. 

The itap and arreft of the air fheweth, that 
the air hath little appetite of afcending. Bacon. 

To ARREST. v. a. harrien ipa tO 
fop.) 

1. To feize by a mandate from a court or 
officer of jultice. See ARREST. 

Good tidings, my tord Hattings, forthe which 
I do arref thee, traitor, of high treafon. Shat/. 

There’s one yonder arrefied, and carried to 
prifon, was worth hve thoufand of you.all. 

Shuk/peare. 

a. To feise any thing by law. 


ARR 


Fle hath enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but twenty 
pounds of money, which mutt be paid to mafter 
Bronk; his horfes are arreffed for it. S#ar/peare. 


3. To feize ; to lay hands on; to detain 


by power. 
Eut when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
crrejied wil that goodly comp:my. Fairy Queen. 
Age iteli, which, of all things in the world, 
will not be bated or defhed, flia!l begin to arre/?, 
feize, and remind us of our mortality. South. 


4. To withhold ; to hinder. 


This defe& of the Englith juftice was the main 
impediment that did «s rej? and {top the courfe of 
the conqueft. Davies. 

As often as my dogs with better fpeed 
Arref her flight, is the to death decreed. 

Dryden. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thoufand lovers, the relentlefs hand 
Of death arreft. 

5. To flop motion. 

To manifeft the coagulitive power, we have 
arrefied the fluidity of new milk, and turned it 
into a curdled fubftance. Boyle. 


6. To ob{trudt; to ftop. 

A(criting the caufcs of things to fecret pro- 
prieties, hath avrefed and laid alleep all true en- 
Guiry. Bacon 

Arre’st. n.f. [In horfemanflip.] A 
mangey humour between the ham and 
paitern of the hinder legs of a horle. 

Did. 

A/RRETED. adj. [arrefatus, low Lat.] He 
that is convened before a judge, and 
charged witha crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or luid unto; as, no 
folly may be arreted to one under age. 

Cowell. 

To Arri'pe. v.a. [arrideo, Lat.) 

1. To laugh at. 

2. Tofmile; to look pleafantly upon one. 


ARRVERE. n. f. (French, ] The lat body 
of an army, for which we now ufe rear. 
The horfemen might ifue forth without dif- 
turbance of the foot, and the avant-guard with- 
out fhutHing with the battail or arrrere, Tlayauar! 
ARRIVERE BAN. n. f. [Caffeneuve derives 
this word from arriere and dan: ban 
denotes the convening of the noblefle 
or vaflals, whe hold fees immediately 
of the crown 3 and arriere, thofe who 
only hold of the king mediately. } A 
general proclamation, by which the 
king of Trance fummons to the war all 
that hold of him, both his own vaflals 
or the nobleffe, and the vaffals of his 
vaflals. 

ARRIERE FEE, or FIEF. A fee depen- 
dant on a fuperiour one. Thefe fees 
commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments hereditary, 
diftributed to their officers parts of the 
domains, and permitted thofe officers 
to gratify the foldicrs under them in 
the fame manner. 


ARRIERE VASSAL. 


Philips. 


The vaflal of a 


vailal. Trevoux. 
Arr'sion. n.f. [arrifio, Lat.] A fmil- 
iag upon. Di. 


Arriva. n. f. [from arrive.) The a& 
of coming to any place; and, figura- 
tively, the attainment of any purpofe. 

How are we chang'd fince we brit saw the 
queen ! 
She, like the fun, does fill the fame appear, 
Bright as foc was at hier arrival here. Waller. 


ARR 


The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyfes tupen 
his own ifland.  Broome's View cf Epic Poetry. 
Arrt'vance. n. /. [from arrive.] Con- 
pany coming. Not in ufe. 
Every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. Shakfpeare. 
To ARRIVE. v. n. [arriver, Fr. to 
come on fhore.] 


1. 'To come to any place by water. 
At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with 
toil, 
She laid her down. Dryden. 
2. T'o reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eftate, we lopped at a intle inn, to reft ourfelves 
and our hortes. Sidney. 

3. To reach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty 
to arrive at; but when the mind is there, it 
finds nothing to hinder its progrefs. Locke. 

4. To gain any thing by progreflive ap- 
proach, 

It is the highet wifdom by defpifing the 
wold tu arrive at heaven; they are bicfled who 
converfe with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in fpeculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice, and avoid 
the fnares of the cralty. -Iddi fon, 

5. The thing at which we arrive is always 
fuppofed to be good. 
6. To happen: with zo before the per- 


fon. “This fenfe feems not proper. 

Happy! so whom this glorious death, arrruesy 

More to be valucd than a thoufand lives. MW adler. 

To ARRO'DE. w. a. [arrodo, Lat.] ‘To 
gnaw or nibble. Di. 

A‘RROGANCE. } n. f. [arrogantia, Vat. ] 

A’rroGancy.§ The act or quality of 
taking much upon one’s felf; that ipe- 
cies of pride which confilts in exorbitant 
claims. 

Stanley, notwithftanding he’s your wife, 
And love's-not me; be you, good tord, alfur'd 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance.  Shadyp. 

Pele hath no other glafs 
To thew itfelf but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the p.oud min’s fees. 
Shu kip +e. 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the 
froward mouth, do 1 hate. Proverbs. 

Dilcourfing of matters dubious, and on any 
controvertible truths, we Cannot, without arro- 
garey, entreat a credulity. Brown’s Vulg. Ev, 

Munulity it exprefes by tke ftooping aud 
henaing of the head ; crrogance, when i! is litt- 
cd, or, as we fay, toffed up. Dryden's Dufrefnay. 

A’rroGant, ud. [arrogans, Lat.) Given 
to make exorbitant claims; haughty ; 
proud. 

Feagh’s right unto that country which he 
claims, or the fgniory therein, muft be vain and 
arrogant. Spenfer on Ircland, 

An arrogant way of treating with other princes 
and fates, is natural to popular governments. 

Temple. 
A’RROGANTIY. adv. [from arrogant.) Ia 
an arrogant manner. 
Our poct may 
Himfclf admire the fortune of his play ; 
And arrogantly, ashis feliows do, 
Think he writes wel!, becaule he pleafes you. 
Dryden, 
Another, warm'd 
With high ambition, and conceit of prowefs 
Inherent, arrozant/y thus prefum’d : 
What if this fword, tull often drench’d in blood, 
Should now cleave fheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill, Philips. 


A‘’rroacantness. n. f. [from arrogant. | 
The fame with arrogance. Did. 


ARS 
Jo A'RROGATE. v. a, [arroga, Lat. ] 


To claim vainly; to exitbit unjnit 
claims only prompted by pride. 

ÎI intend to deicribe this tattle fully, not to 
derogate any thing from one nation, or to arro- 
gate to the other. Hayward 

The popes arrogated unto themnfelves, that the 


empire washeld of them in homage. Rarergh. 
Who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal ttate, 

Will urrogate dom:nion undeferv'd 

Over his brethren. Milton, 


Rome never arrogated to herfelf any intatibr- 
lity, but what fle pretended to be founded up- 
on Chrit's promile. Tillotfon, 

ARROGA TION. n. j. (from arrogate.] A 
claiming in a proud unjult manner, Did. 

Arro’sion. nf. [from arrof/us, Lat.) A 
gnawing. Dia. 

A’rnow. n. f. [anepe, Sax.] The pointed 
weapon which is thot from a bow. Darts 
are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confounded. 

I iwear to thec by Cupid's tronge bow, 

By his bef, arrow with the golden head. SAak/p. 

Here were boys fo detperately refulved, as to 
pull arrows out of their deth, and deliver them 


to be thot again Ly the archers on their fide. 
Hayward, 


A'RROWHEAD. n. f. [from arrow and 
head.) A water plant, fo called trom 
the refemblance of its leaves to the head 
of an arrow. Dit. 

Arrowy. ag. [from arrow.) Confitting 
of arrows. 

He faw them in their forms of battle rang’d, 
How quick they wheel’d, and Aying, behind 
them fhot 
Sharp {lect of arrowy fhow’r againft the face 
Of their purfuers, and o’ercame by figit. Mir, 

Arse. n.f. {eanpe, Sax.] The buttocks, 
or hind part of an animal. 

To hang an Arse. <A vulgar phrafe, fig- 
nifying to be tardy, fluggith, or dilatory. 

For Hudibras wore but onc fpur, 
Aswifcly knowing, could he ftir 


To nective trot one fide of ’s hore, 
The other would not Aang an arfe. Hudibras. 


Anse-roor. n. jJ. A kind of water fowl, 
called alfo a didapoer. Dia. 

ARSE-sMART. n.f. [ perficaria, Lat.) An 
herb. 

A'RsENAL. n. f. [arfenale, Ital.] A re- 
pofitory of things requifite to war; a 
magazine of military flores. 

I would have a room for the old Roman inftru- 
ments of war, where you might fce all the anci- 
ent military furniture, as it might have been in 
an arfenal of old Rome. Addifon. 

ARSE'NICAL. adj. [from arfenick.] Con- 
taining arfenick ; confilting of arfenick. 

An hereditary confumption, or one engender- 
ed by arfenicai fumes under ground, is incapable 
ot curc. 

There are arfenical, or other like noxious mi- 
nerals lodged underneath. Woodward. 

A’RSENICK. n. /. [aeoéuxo:.] A ponder- 
ous mineral fubftance, volatile and unin- 
flammable, which gives a whitenefs to 
metals in fufion, and proves a violent 
corrofive poifon; of which there are 
three forts. Native or yellow arfenich, 
called alfo auripigmentum or orpiment, 
is chiefly found in copper mines. /fhite 
or cryftalline arfenick is extratted from 
the native kind, by fubliming it with a 


proportion of fea falt; the fmalleft quan- 


Harvey. 


A Rel 


tity of cryfalline arfènick, being mixed 
with any metal, ablolutely deftroys its 
malleability ; anda fingle grain will turn 
a pound of copper into a beautiful feem- 
ing filver, but without ductility. Red 
arfenick is a preparation of the white, 
made by adding to it a miucral fulphur. 

Chambers. 

Arfenick is a very deadly poifon ; held to the 
fire, itemits fumes, but liquates very little. 

Woodtecard on Foffits, 

ART Anae Fr? anc; Wat] 

1. Phe power of doing fomething not 
taught by nature and inflinct ; as, to 
walk is natural, to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual Knowledge of cer- 
tain rules and maxims, by which a man is go- 
verned and directed in his actions. South, 

Blet with cach grace of nature and of are. 

Pope. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The lath and greatest ar’, the are to blot. 

2. A fcience 3 as, the liberal arts. 

-trts that retpedt the mind were ever reputed 
nobler than thote that ferve the body. Ben Jonjon. 

Wien did his pen on Jearning hx a brand, 

Or rail at arts he did not underttand? Dryden, 

3. A trade. 


This obfervation is afforded us by the art of 


Pepe. 


making fugar. Boyle. 
4. Artfulnels ; fkill ; dexterity. 
The art of our neceffities is ftrange, 
That can make vilc things precious, S#akfpeare, 
5. Cunning. 
More matter with lels art, Shuk/peare. 
6. Speculation. 
I have as much of this in art as you; 
But yet my nature could not bear it fo. Saab, 


ARTE RIAL. adj. [from artery.| That re- 
lates to the artery; that is contained 
in the artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpiingy frame, 
The blood, detrauded of its nitrous food, 

Had cool’d and linguith’d in th’ arterial road. 
Blackwiore, 

As this mixture of blood and chyle paffeth 
through the arterial tube, it is prefled by two 
contrary forces; that of the heart driving it for- 
ward againit the fides of the tubes, and the claf- 
tick force of the air pretling it on the oppcfite 
fedes of thote air-bladdcrs, along the turtice of 
which this arterial tube creeps. sirbuthnot, 

ARTERIO TOMY. n. f. [fram eélreia, and 

: 3 e 
tivvw,to cut.) The operation of let- 
ting blood from the artery: a practice 
much in ufe among the I’rench. 

ARTERY. n.f. [arteria, Lat.] A conical 
canal, conveying the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. 

Each artery is compofed ct thiee coats: of 
which the firtt feems to bea thread uf fine blood 
vefiels and nerves, for nourifhing the coats of 
the artery; the fecond is made up of circular, or 
rather fpiral fibres, of which there are more or 
fewer flrata, according to the bignets of the ar- 
tery. Thefe fibres have a ftrong elatticity, by 
which they contract themfelves with fome force, 
when the power by which they have been 
ftretched out ceales. The third and inmott coat 
is a fine -trantparent membrane, which Keeps 
the blood within its canal, that otherwile, upon 
the dilatation of an artery, wouid cafily feparate 
the fpiral bres from one another. As the arte- 
ries grow fmallcr, thefe coats grow thinner, and 
the coats of the veins feei only to be continua- 
tions of the capillary arteries. Quincey. 

The arteries are elallic tubes, endued with a 
contractile force, by which they drive the blood 
{till forward ; it being hindered fiom going back- 
waid hy the valves of the heart. atrbuthnoe, 


A/RTFUL. adj. [from aré and full] 


ART 


1. Performed with art. 
The laf of thefe was certainly the moft caly, 
but, for the fame reafon, the lcatt artful, Deryd, 
2, Artiticial ; not natural. 


a Cunning; fkilful; dexterous. 


O fill the fame Ulyfles, Me rejoin’d, 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully retin'd, 
Artful in (peech, in aétion, and in mind. Pope. 
A’rTFULLY. adv. [trom artful.) With 
art; fkilfully ; dexteroufly. 

The ref in rank: Honovia, chief in place, 
Was artfully contuiv'’d to fet her face 
To front the thicket,and behold the chace. Dryd. 

Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. 
How urefittibly muit it prevail, when the feeds 
of it are artfully fown, aud indufirioufly culti- 
vated ! Rogers. 

A'RTFULNESS. n. f. [from artful.] 
1. Skill. 

Confider with how much artfuluefs his bulk 
and fituation is contrived, to have jutt matter 
to draw round him tiefe quatfy bodies. Cheyne. 

2. Cunning. 
ARTHRITIC ALS POT Gy a 
TETE adj. [from arthritis.] 


1, Gouty; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes procuce all the arthritick eif- 
cafes. Arbuthnot. 

2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leackes, though foime 
want bones, and all extcnded articulations, yet 
have they arslritical anaiogies; and, by the mo- 
tion of fbréus and mufculous parts, are able to 
make progrethon. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

ARTER RIIS on. f. [ael from x eSeors 
a joint.) Any dittemper that afe&s the 
joints, but the gout particularly. Quincy. 

A’RTICHOKE. n. /. [artichault, Fr.) A 
plant very hike the theftle, but hath large 
fealy heads fhaped like the cone of the 
pine tree; the bottom of each feale, as 
alfo at the bottom of the florets, is a 
thick flefhy eatuble fubftance. Miker. 

No herbs have curled Icaves, but cabhege and 
cabbage lettuce ; none have double leaves, one 
belonging to the ftilk, another to the fruit or 
fecd, but the artichoke. Bacon, 

eirt.chokes contain a rich, nutritious, ftimu- 
lating juice. adrbuthkase on Aliments, 

A'RTICHOKE of Ferufaim. A fpecies of 
funflower. 

A’a tick. adj. [it fhould be written ardicé, 
from dexix®.] Northern; under the 
bear. See ARCTICK. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond 


the artick circle; tor the sun would be $o ce- 
grees frem them. Brawn, 
In the following example it is, con- 
trary to cultom, fpelt after the French 
manner, and accented on. the lait fyl. 
lub'e. 
To you wto live in chill degree, 
As map informs of ffty-tlrec, 
And do not much for cold atone, 
By bringing thither bfty onc, 
Methinks all climes thould Le alike, 
_ From tropick c'en to pole arrique. 
ARTICLE. n. f. (articulus, Lat.] 
1. A part of fpeech, as, the, an; the man, 
an OX. 
2. A fingle claufe of an account ; a parti- 
cular part of any complex thing. 
Laws touching matters of order are changé- 
able by the power of the church; articles coit- 


Dryden, 


cerning doctrine nor fo, Hooker, 
Have the fummary of all our griefs, 
When time hall ferve to hew in articles. Shak, 


Many believe the article of remition of 
fins, but believe it without the condiuen of re. 
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pentance. We believe the article otherwife than 
“God intended it. Tayler’s Holy Living. 
All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings, 
of the gofpel will rife up in judgment agamit us; 
and the articles of our faith will be fo mony ar- 
tetes of accufation; and the preat weight of our 
charge will be this, That we did not obey the 
gotpel which we profeiled to believe; that we 
made confethon of the chriftian faith, but lived 
ike heathens. 1 illotfon. 
You have finall rcafen to repine upon that ar- 
tiche of lire. Swift. 
3. Terms; f{tipulations. 
I embrace thefe conditions; Jet us have art:- 
elst between us. Shak/peare. 
Tt would have gaild his furly nature, 
Which caftly endures not arti lë, 
Tving bm ts ought. 
. Point of time; exadt time. 
If Cansheid nad not, in thar article of time, 
piven them that hufk charge, by which otoci 
troops were ready, the king limiclf had been 
in danger, Claresdon. 
Jo A'RTICLE. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
ftipulate ; to make terms. 
Such in love’s warfare is my cafe, 
l miy not article for giace, 
Having put love at lafl to thow this face. Dorne. 
He hae not infringed the least tittle of what 
was w ticled, that they aimed at one mark, and 
theireads were concentrick. Howel's Vocal Foret. 
Fit be fud, God chofe the fucceffur, that is 
manifefily not fo inthe fory of Jephtha, where 
he articled with the people, and tucy made him 
judge over them. Lecke. 
To Arti’cyre. v. a. To draw up in par- 


ticular articles. 

He whofe lile feems fair, yet if all his crrours 
and follies were articled againft him, the man 
would feem vicious and mileralse. Tayler. 


ArTI'CULAR. adj. (articularis, Lat. ] Be- 
longing to the joints. In medicine, an 
epithet applied to a difeafe which mcre 
immediately infefls the joints. ‘Thus 
the gout is called morbus articularis. 


Shakfpear hy 


ARTICULATE. ad}. [from articulus, Lat. ] 
3. Diftinét ; divided, as the parts ofa limb 
are divided by joints; not continued in 
one tone, as articulate founds ; that is, 
founds varied and changed at proper 
paules, in oppofition to the voice of 
animals, which admits no fuch variety. 
An articulate pronucciition, a manner 
of fpeaking clear and diftingt, ia which 
one found is not confounded with an- 


other. 

In [peaking under water, when the voice is 
reduced to amextreme cxility, yet the articulate 
founds, the words, are not Confounded. Bacon. 

The Arh, at leaf, of thefe l tnought deny’d 
To beatts; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all artieutate lound. Milton. 

Antiquity cxgreflud numbers by the fingers 
on cither hand. On the Ictt, they accounted 
their digits and articulate numbers unto an hun- 
dred; on the right hand, hundreds aned thou- 
fands. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


2. Branched out into articles. his is a 
meanings little in ute. 

Henry’s initructions were extreme curious and 
articulate; and, in them, more articles touching 
Inquifition, Cum negotiation : requiring an an- 
(wer in diting articles to his queftions. Bacon. 

To Aavifcurare. w a. [fram article. ] 
1. ‘So form words; to utter difting fyl- 
lables ; to fp2ak asa man, 

The dogmattt knows not by what art he di- 
bets nis Longue, in urliruluting founds into voices. 

Chanville. 

Parihan academi(s, in their anatomy of apes, 

wll us that the mulches of the tongue, which do 


ART 


mof ferve to articulite a word, were wholly like 
thofe of man. Ray en the Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not 
deceive thenilelves witha littlea rtreu/ated air. Lacke. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have artie./itet, 
Piochaim'’d at market croffes, read in churches, 
Tu race the garment of rebelion 
Waith fome tine colour. Shakfpeare. 

3. ‘To make terms ; to treat. Thefe two 


latter lignifications are uoufual, 
Send us to Rome 
The beft, with whom we may articudate 
For their own goud and ours, Shalfpeare. 
To Axti'curate. v.n, To Speak dif 
tinctly. 
ArTICULATELY. adv. [from erticulate. ] 
ln an articulate voice. 

The fecret purpofe of our keart, no lefs arrr- 
culute’y Îpoken to God, why needs net our words 
to difcecrn vur meamang. Decay of Picty. 

ÅRTCULATENESS. 2. fJ. [irom ariicu- 
late.) The quality of being articulate. 
ARTICULATION. 2. f. [from articulate. | 


r. The junQure, or joint of bones. 

Wirh relation to the motion of the bones in 
their articulations, there is a two-fold liquor pre- 
pared tor the munctien and Jubafication uf their 
heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, luppticd 
by certain glancules feated in the articulations. 

Kay. 
2. The a& of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme fmall, or an cx- 
treme great found, cannot be articulate, but that 
the urticulutive cequircth a mediverity of found. 

Bacan 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and 
fizure of fone parts belonging to the nivuth, Lc- 
tween the throat and lips. Healer, 


3. [In botany.) ‘The joints or knots in 
fome plants, as the cane. 
A’ntirice. mf. Lartificium, Lat.) 
te Trick; fraud; ftratagem. 
lt needs no legends, no fervice in an unknown 
tongue ; none of all thefe laborious artifires of ig - 
norance; none of a thefe cloaks and coverings. 
South. 
2. Arts trade; fill obtained by fcieuce 
or practice. 
ARTIFACER on. a (artifexs, Iaat.\] 
1. c\n artitts; a manufacturer; one by 


whom any thing ts made. 

The hights, doors, and ttairs, rather directed 
to the ule of the gucit, than to the eye of the 
art ficer. Sidney. 

The great art 4cer would be more than ordina- 
rily exact in drawing his own picture. South, 

In the practices of artificers, and the manu- 
fadtures of feveral kinds, tle end being propofed, 
we find out ways. Locke. 

2. A forger ; a contriver. 
Hce, foon aware, 
Each perturbation fmooth’d with vutward calm, 
Airtificer of traud! and was the frh 
That practis d falichood, under finty hew. 
Milton. 
Th artificer of lics 
Renews th’ affault, and his lat batt’ry tries. 
Dryden. 


3. A dexterous or artful fellow. Not in 


Wc. 
Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben fonfon. 
ARTIFICIAL. at [artifierl, Vr.) 
1. Made by art; not natural. 
Baflius ufed the artificial day of torches to 
lighten the (ports their inventions could contrive. 
Sidney. 
The curtains clofely drawn the light to fkicen, 
As if he had contriv’d to lie unfcen: 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 


Sleep did his office, Dryden. 


ALK “T 


There is no natural motion perpetual: yet it 
doth not hinder hur that it is potible to contrive 
fuch an artificial revolution, Wilkins, 

2. Fi&itious; not genuine. 

Why, L can finilc, and murder while I fmile, 
And ciy, Content, tu that which pricves my heart, 
And wet my checks with artificial tears. Shat fp. 

The refulutiun which we cannot reconcile to 
public good, has been fupported by an obiequious 
party, and then with ufual methods couliemed 
by an urtificial majarity. Swift. 

3. Artful; contrived with Mill. 

Thefe fcem to be the more arriAcial, as thofe 

of afingte perfon the more natural povernments. 


Temple. 
Antreician Arguments. [In rhetorick.} 
Are proofs on confiderations which 
arife from the genius, indultry, or inven- 
tion of the orator; which are thus call- 
ed, to diltinguifh them from laws, antho- 
rities, citations, and the like, which are 
fid to be inartificial arguments. 


ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a fe€tor or feale, 
are hnes fo contrived as to reprefent the 
logorithmick fines and tangents; which, 
by the help of the line and numbers, 


foive, with tolerable cxactaels, quettions 
in trigonometry, Navigation, We. 
Chambers. 


ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are the fame with 
logarithms. 
ARTIFICIALLY. adv. (from artificial. | 
t. Artfully; with fill; with good contri- 
vance, y 
How cunningly ne made his faultinefs lels, how 
artifice ally he ict vut the torments of his own con- 
{cicnec. Sidney. 
Shvuld any one be caf upon a defolate ifland, 
and find there a palace artificially contrived, and 
curioully adorned. Ray, 
2. By art; not naturally. 
It is covered onall tides with carth, crumbled 
into powder, as if at bad been artificially fitted. 
-Yddifon. 


ARTIFICIALNESS. n. f. [from artificial.) 
Artfulnefs. D:à. 

Arttrictous. ad) [from artifice.] The 
fume with arificial. 

ARTILLERY. af. [t has no plural. (artil- 
lerie, Pn] 

1. Weapons of war: always uled of mif- 


five weapons. 
And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, 
and faid untu him, Go; carry them unto the city. 
I Samuel, 


2. Cannon ; great ordnance. 
Have [ not heard great ordnance in the field, 
Andheav’n's urrillery thunder in the fkics? Shak. 
I'tl tothe cow’r with all the haile I can, 
To view th? artillery and ammunition. Shak fp. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being 
fixtecn picces, every piece having pioncers to 
phin the ways. Hayward, 
He that viewsa fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery ’gautt the weakeft place. 
Denham, 


ARTISAN. n. f. [Freneh. J 
1. Astill ; profeflur of an art. 
What are the moft judicious art: fans, but the 
mimicks of nature ? Mortons architeClures 
Bett and happich arsifany 
Belt.of paimtcrs, if you can, 
With yout many-colour’d art, 
Draw the avittic!s ot my beut, Guardian, 
2, Manufacturers low tradefman. 
l who had none but generals to oppofe me, 
mull have an artifun tor my antagooit, aLhlijen, 


A'RTIST, af. (urtifle, br. J 


AS 


1. The profeffor of an art, generally of an 
art manual, 


How to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance cat, ; 


Infiruét the avers, and reward their hatte. Waller. 

Rich with the (poils of many a conquer`d land, 
All artsand artis Thefeus could cominand, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better tame :. 
The mafter painters and the carvers came. Diy. 

When [ made this, an arrif undeitouk to imi- 
tate it; but ufing another way fell much thort. 

Newton's Optiess. 
2. A fkilful man; not a novice. 
If any one thinks hunfclf an arty? at this, 
ket him number up the parts of his child’s bucy. 
Lacke. 
A'RTLESLY. adv. [from artls/s.] 
t. In anartlefs manner; without fill. 
2. Naturally ; fincercly ; without craft. 

Nature and truth, though rever to low or vul- 
gr, ae yet pleafing, when openly and art!e fly 
reprelented. Pope. 

A'rRTLESS. adj. [from art and /e/s.] 
t. Unfkilful; wanting art: fometimes with 
the particle of. 

The hizgh-thoed plowman, fhould he quit the 

land, 
Artlefsot tars, and of the moving fand. Dryd 
2. Void of fraud ; as, an artlefs maid. 
3. Contrived without frill; as, an artlefs 
tare 
Arnunbina’ceous. adj. (arundinaceus, 
Lat.}] Of or like reeds. Did. 
ARUNDI'NEOUS. adj. [arundineus, Lat. ] 
Abounding with reeds. 
As. conjunt. (als, Veut.} 

t. [nthe fame manner with fomething elfe. 
When thou dott heas I am as I have been, 
Approvch me, and tnou thait be ui thou walt. 

òta’ fpecre. 

In nging, as in piping, you exce! ; 

And f{earce your maficr coula periorm fo we'l 
Pryder, 

F live as I did, I think as E cid, I love you as 
] did; but all thefe are to no purpofe: the world 
will not live, think, or love as I do. Swift. 

2. In tke manner that. 

Madaus [ was, [ could not bear his fate 

With ülent gricf, but londiy blem‘d the ftare. 
Liry.den’s omen. 

The tandiord, in his mirt as he was, taking 
a candle inune hand, anda drawn fword in the 
other, venturcd out of the roun. Arbuta. S l'ape. 

3. That: in aconfequential fenfe. 

The cunningett marmers were fo conquered by 
the form, as they thought it Lei wiih ttricaen 
fails to yictd to be governed by it. Si Cath 

We had fuch a deaterous proclivity, as his 
teachers were fain to reftrain his furwardne(s. 

Morton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as they require 
a great deal of examination. Bacon. 

God thall by grace prevent fin fo foor, us to 
keep the foul in the virgisity of its ürt inno- 
cence. Sauth. 

4. Inthe ftate of another. 

Madam, were I as you, Id take her connfel ; 

I'd tpeak my own diltrets. A. Philips. 
ç. Uncer a particular confideration ; with 
a particular refpect. 

Befides that law which cancerneth men at men, 
and that which hckongs unto men athey are men, 
linked with others in fome fuciery ; there is a 
third wich touches all feveral bodies politick, 
fo far forth 2: once of them bath publick concerns 
with anather, 

Dar`it thou he as good as thy word now ? 

—Why, Hal, thou knowelt as thow at but 
aman, l dare; but as thou arta prince, I fear 
thec, as l fear the roaring of a lion’s whelp. 

| Shatfpeare’s Llenvy ivy. 

The objefions that are rziicd againtt it as a 
tragedy, ave as fuilow. 

Guy's Preface, ta What ad’ ye call it. 


Hooker's Ecelef Polity. 


AS 
6. Like: ¢f the fame kind with. 


A fimple idea is one uniform ides, as fweet, 
bitter. Watt.: 
7. In the fame degree with. 
Where you, un!els you are as matter blind, 
Conduct and bewitcous difvolition fud. 
Liackmore, 
Well haft thou fpone, the bluc-ey"a maid ic- 
plies, 
Thou goud old man, benevolent at wife. 


8. As if; according to the manner that 


would be if. 
The fquire began nigter to approach, 
And wind his horin underthe cattle- will, 
That with the noile it hook as it would fall. 
Fairy Queen. 
Thev all contended to creep into his humour, 
and to do that, ay of themfelves, which thcy Con- 


Pope 


coved he defired they fhould do. Hayward, 
Contented in a nelt of now 

He tics, «as he his blifs did know, 

And to the wood no more would go. Waller. 


Su hot th’ afault, fo high the tumult rofe, 
As all the Darcan and Argolick race 
Had been contradted in that narrow fpace. Dryd. 
Can mitery no piace of fafety know ? 
The noife pursues me wherefoc’er I go, 
As fate fought only me. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
. According to what. 

Waoo.tnen is Paul, and who is Apailos, but 
miniflers by whom yo beheved, even us the Lord 
gave fu cvery man. 1 Cortuth. 

Their hgure being printed, 
zis juft betore, Etuink, [ hinted, 

Alm inform’d can tiy the cate. Pricer, 

The republick is thut up inthe great duke’s 
dominions, who at prefent is very much invenfed 
againft it. The occafion is as follows. -tddifon. 

10. As it were; in fome fort. 

As for the dtughters of king Edward rv. they 
thoughr king Richard had (aid cnough for them ; 
and tusk them to be but as of the King’s party, 
becaufe they wore in his power, and at his dif- 
pohl. Bacon's Henry vii. 


rt. While ; at the fame time that. 
At cither end it whittled us it few, 
And as thz brands were green, lu dropp'd the 
dew; 
Infcétcd as it fell witi fweat of fanguine huc. 
Dryden. 

Thefe haughty words Aledlo’s rage provuke, 
And frghted Turnus wembled as the ipokee. Dry. 

So the pure limpid tircam, when foul with 

{tains 
OF rufhiag torrents, and defce wing rains, 
Works itvelt clear, and as it ruasichnes. sdddif. 
12. Becaufe. 

Hle that commanded the injury to be done, 15 
frt bound; then he that dilit; and they abio 
are obliged who did fo amit, «s without them 
the thing could not have been dune. fayler. 

#3. Becaufe it is; becaufe they are. 

The kernels diaw out of the carth juice fit to 
nowifh the tee, as thofe that would be trees 
them(clves. Bacon. 

ba. Equally. 
Bsfore the place 
A hundred dours a bundred entries grace ; 
fe many voices iue, and the found 
Of Sybil’s wo.ds as many times rebound, Dryd. 
15. How; in what manner. 

Ren are generally permitted to publith books, 
and contradict others, and even themieltves, as 
they pleafe, with as little danger of being con- 
futed, asof bemg underitood. Doyle. 

16. With; anfwering to like or fume. j 

Sifter well met; whither away fo fat 2— 

— Upon the like devotion as yourfeives, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shok/peare. 


14. Ina reciprocal fenfe, aufwering to as. 


Every offence committed in the {tare of nature, 
may,in the ttate of nature, he alfo puntthed, and 
as tar forth as it may in a commonwealth. Locke. 

as {ure as it is good, that human nature fhould 
cxilt ; fo certain 3t ts, that the chGubar scvolutions 
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of the carth and plancts, rather than other ma~ 
tions witch migėtas poMbly have been, do Ce- 
clare Gud. Boniley. 

18. Going before as, in a comparative 
fenfe; the firit as being fometimes un- 
deritood. 

Sempronius is as brave a manas Cato. ddifa, 

Bright as the fun, and like the morning fur, 

Granville. 
19. Anfwering to fuch. 

Is it not every man’s intereft, that there fhould 
be fuch a government of the world as defiyns our 
happincis, as would govern us for our advantage À 

Lidlasjon, 


20. Having foto anfwer it; in a condi- 
tional fermfe. 

-4s far as they curry light and conviction to any 
other nyan’s underftancing, f2 far, L hope, my 
labour may be of ufc to him. che, 

21. So is fometimes underftood. 

ats tn my tpeculatisns ] have endeavoured to 
extingwhh pafhon and prejudice, Lam thibdefi~ 
rous uf dung fome guod in this particular. 

Spečtator, 
22. Anfwering ta fo conditionally. 

So may th’ aufpictous queen of love 

To thec, O facred thip, be kind; 

Ai: thou te whom tho mufe commends 

The belt of poets and ot friends, 

Dolt thy committed pledge reftore. Dryder, 
23. Before baw it is fometimes redun- 

dant; but this is in low language. 

sh kow, dow Syphax ? addat jons Cars, 

24. lt feemsto be redundant before yer ; 
to this tine. 

Though that war continued nine years, and 
thes hath as yet tifted but fix, yet there hath 
been much mere action in the pictent war, 

' : sld: jen, 

25. Inafenfe of comparifon, followed by 

So. 
“is when a dabechick waddles through the 
copie 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades and kops; 

So lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head, 

Wide as a windmill aM his figure {pread. 
26. As For; with refpedct to. 

ats for tie ret of thofe who have written 
againft me, they deterve not the lcat notice. 

Dryden's Fubles, Preface, 


27. As tr; in the fame manner that iz 
would be if. 
Anfwering their queftiens, as ¿f it were a 
matter that needed ìt. Lecke. 
28. As TO; with refpe& to. 
I pray thee (peak to me as fo thy thinkings, 
As thou doit ruminate; and give thy worít of 
thoughts 
The worlt uf words. Siakjpeare’s Othello, 
They pretend, in general, to great refinements, 
as to what regards chriftianity— cb tdifon sn Ltuiy, 
I was miltakcn os fo the day, placing that ac- 
cident about thirty-fix hours founer than it hap- 
pened. 
20. AS WELL AS ; equally with. 
Each man’s mind has tome peculiarity ai wel? 
as his face, that diftinguithes: Din trom all others, 
Leck, 
It is adorned with admirable picces of foulpe 
ture, as we// modern as ancient. “Adhd a. 
O. A3 THOUGH; as it. 
Thefe thould be at rR gently treated, as 
though we expcéted an impuitnuniation. 
Sharp's Surgery, 
ASA DULCIS. See Bexzoun. 


ASA FOETIDA. Q a.f. A vum or re- 
ASS. FOETIDA. § fin brought from 
the Eall Indies, of a fharp tafte, anda 
ftrong offenfive fmell; which is faid to 
difti!, during the heat of fummer. from 
a little firub. Chambers, 


Pape. 


Swipe, 


A eG 


oe n. f. [afarum, Lat.) A 
piant. 
ASBE'STINE. adj. [from afbeflos.] Some- 


thing incombuitible, or that partakes of 


the nature and qualities of the lapis 


afbefos A 
í, 


ASBESTOS. maf. iotieg,] A fort of 


native foffil flone, which may be fplit 
into threads and filaments from one inch 
to ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, 
yet fomewhat tra@able, filky, and of a 
greyith colour. It is alimolt infipid to 
the talte, indiToluble in water, and en- 


dued with the wonderful property of 


remaining unconfumed in the fire. But 
in two trials before the Royal Socicty, 
a piece of cloth made of this ttone was 
found to lofe a dram of its weight each 
time. ‘Ihis Rone is found in Anglefey 
in Wales, and um Aberdcenfhire in Scot- 
dand. Chambers. 
ASCARIDES. nak [ zorgaan 9 from 27%a- 
esc to leap.] Little worms in the 
retum, fo called from their continual 
troublefome motion, cauling an intole- 
rable itching. Quincy. 
To ASCEND. «v.27. (afcends, Lat.] 
1. To move upward; to mount; torife. 

Then tothe leav’n of aeav’ns thall he afcend, 
With vidtory, triumphing through the air 
Over his tues and thine. Milton 

2. To proceed from one degree of good 
to another. 

By thefe fileps we fhall afcend to more jul 
ideas of the glory of Jefus Chrift, who is inti- 
mately united to God, and is one with him 

Watts’ Inprovenent of the Mina. 


3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only incett was in the afceadiag, not col- 
lateral branch; as when parents and children 
married, this was accounted inceft. Broce 

To Asce’nD. v.a. Toclimb sp any thing. 

They afcerd the mountains, they deicend tic 
vallics. Delaney’s Revelation examined 

ASceNDAPLE. adj. [from afeend.] ‘That 
may be afcended. Did. 

ASCE'NDANT. n.f. [from afcend.] 

s. The part of the ecliptick at any part: 
cular time above the horizon, which is 
fuppofed by attrologers to have great in- 
fluence. 

2. Height; elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftrudtion 


in fciences that weic there in their higheft a/cend- 
Temple. 


arit. 
3. Superiority ; influence. 
By the afcendant he had in his underftanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, he could perfuade 
him very much. Clarendon. 

Some flar, I find, 

Has giv’n thee an afendant o'er my mind. Dryd. 
When they have got an a/cendunt over them, 
they fhould ufe it with moderation, and nut 
make themfclves {carecrows. Loke. 


q. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 
upward. 


The moft ncfarious kind of baftards, are incef- 


tuous baftards, which are begotten between aj- 
cendants aud dcicendants in infinitum ; and bc- 
twecn collaterals, as far as the divine prohibition. 
clyliffe’s Parergon. 
ASCE'NDANT. adj, 
1. Supcriour; predominant ; overpower- 
ing. 
Cirit nutdocs Mofes, before he difplaccs him 
and fhews an afcendunt fpirit above him. South. 


ASC 


2. Inan attrological fenfe, avove the ho- 
rizon, 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, 
which is'about that time afcendant. Brown. 

AScCE'NDENCY., n. f. [from afcend. ] Jutlu- 
ences power. 

Cuflom has fome afcenlency over underhand- 
ing, and what atone time fecmed decent, ap- 
peers difagreeable afterwards. atts. 

Ascension, a. f. [ascen/ia, Lat. ] 
r. Lhe aét of afcending or riling: fre- 


quently applied to the vifible elevation of 


our Saviour to heaven. 
Then rifing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow'rs, triumph’d 
In open thew; and, with afceafor bright, 
Captivity led captive through the air. Par, Lot. 
2. The thing rifing, or mounting. l 
Men crr inthe theory of incbriation, concerv- 
ing the brain doth only futter from vaporous af- 
cenfions fromthe tomach, Brown's Vulgar I» 
Asce’Nston, in altronomy, is cither mgt 
or oblique. Right afcenfion of the fun, 
or a far, is that degree of the eqni- 
noétial, counted from the beginning of 
Aries, whieh rifes with the fun or flar 
in a right fphere. Ollique afcenfton is 
an arch of the equator intercepted be- 
tween the firit point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which rifes together 
with a {tar in anoblique fphere. 
Asce’Nston Day. he day on which the 
afcenftion of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, commonly called Holy Thurf- 
day; the Thurfday but one before 
Whitfuntide. 


Asce NSIONAL Difference, isthe difference 
between the right and oblique afcen 
fion of the fame point to the furface o: 
the fphere. Chambers. 

ASCE NsIvE. adj, [from afcend.| Ina 
itate of afcent. Not in ufe. 

The cold augments when the days begin te in- 
creafe, though the tun be then afcenfrucy and rc- 
turning from the winter tropick. Brown 

ascent. n. f. [ajcen/us, Lat.] 

1. Niles tirevact ORT EE wnct | of 
mounting. 

To him with (wift afcent he up return’d, 

Into his blifsful bolum rceaflum'd 
In glory as of old. 

2. The way by which one afcends. 

The temple, and the feveral degrees of afcent 
whereby men did climb upto the fame, as if it 


had been a fcala cali, be all poctical and fabulous. 
Bacon. 


Ailton 


It was a rock 
Confpicuous far; winding with one a/cent 
Acceifible from earth, one entrance high, Milton. 
3. An eminence, or high place. 
No land like Iraly ercéts the fight 
By fuch a vaft afcent, or {wells to fuch a height. 
Addi fon. 
A wide flat cannot be pleafant in the Elyfian 
fields, unlefs ıt be diverfiticd with depreffive val- 
leys and {welling a/cents. Bentley. 


To ASCERTA'IN. v. a. [acertener, Fr. ] 


t. To make certain; to fix; to ettablihh. 
The divine law both afcertaineth the truth, and 
fupplicth unto us the want of other laws. Hooker. 
Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that 
the quantity of filver in cach picce is afcertaines 
by the amp. Lecke 
2. To make confident; to take away doubt: 
often with of. 
Right (judgment of myfelf, may give me the 
other certainty ; that is, ufeertain me that I am 
in the number of God’s children, dlammond. 


ASC 


This makes us a@ witha repofe of mind and 
wondertul tranquillity, becaufe at afcertasys us 
of the goodness of vur work. Dryden's Dufrefrow, 

ASCERTAINER. n. f. [from afcertair. | 
The perfon that proves or eftablithes. 
ASCERTAINMENT. n. f. [from afcertain. | 

A fettled rule; an eftablithed ftandard. 

For want of afcerfarment, how far a writer 
may exprefs his good wifnes for his country, in- 
noceni intentions may be charged with crimes. 

Swift to Lord Miidieter, 

ASCE'TICK. adj. [azxvixe:.] Employed 

wholly in exercifes cf devotion and 
mortification. 

None lived fuch Jong lives as monks and her- 
mits, eguei irec from plenty toa contant afcetiek 
cuurfe of the feverest abftinence ane devotion. 

Seut’, 
ASCE'TICK. n. f He that retires to devo- 
tion and mortification ; a hermit. 

Í am far from ecmineuding thole afcetieks, 
that, out of a pretence ot keeping tuemf{elves un- 


fpotted fiom the wurld, take up their quartets. 


in defarts. Norrs. 
He that preaches to man, fheu'd underiland 
what is in man; and that tkill can fcarce be 
uttained by anafcetick in hisfulituces. 2ite-rbury, 
ASCII. nf. Ithasno fingular. {from z, 
without, and cxizy a fhadow.] ‘Thofe 
people who, at certain times of the year, 
have no {nadow at noon; fuch are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, becanfe 
they have the fun twice a year vertical 
to them. Dia. 
ASCITES. n. /. [froma-x@, a bladder. ] 
A particular fpecies of dropfy ; afwelling 
of the lower belly and depending parts, 
from an extravafation and collection of 
water broke out of its proper veficls. 
This cafe, when certain and inveterate, 
is univerfally allowed to admit of no 
cure but by means of the manual ope- 
ration of tapping. Quincy. 
There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafurca, 
called alfo leucophlegmacy, when the extrava-~ 
fated matter fwims in the celis of the membrana 
adipofa; and the ufrites, when the water poflel. 
fes the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp, 
ASCITICAL. Q adj. [trom a/cites.] Belong- 
AscrTick. § ing to anafcites; drop- 
fical ; hydropical. 


When it is part of another tumour, it is hy- 


dropical, either analarcous or afeitical, Wifenan, 
ASCITETIONUS. | aaj. {afeitas elect. | 


Supplemental; additional; not inhe- 
rent; not original. ; 

Bomer has been reckoned an afcititious name, 
from fome accident of his life. Pope. 

AscRVBABLE. adj. [from afcribe.] That 
may be afcribed. 

The greater part have been forward to reject 
it, upon a miftaken perfuafion, that thofe phe. 
nomena arc the cftcéts of natue’s abhorrency of 
a vacuum, which fecm to be more ħtly af-rb- 
able to the weight and {pring of the air. Boyle. 

To ASCRIBE. v. a. [a/cribo, Lat.] 
1. To attribute to asa caufe. 

The caufe of his banifhment is unknown, be- 
caufe he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, 
by afcribing it to any uther reafon than what was 
pretended. Dryden, 

To this we may juftly afcride thofe jealoufies 
and encroachments, which render mankind un- 
eafy to one anothcr. Rogers, 

2. To attribute as a quality to perfons, 
or accident to fubftance. 

Thefe perfections muft be fomewhere, and 
theicfurc may much better be afenibed to Gudy 


ASH 


in whom we fuppofe all other pei fections to meet, 
than to any thing elfe. Tillot fon. 
ASCRI'PTION. n. f. [aferiptio, Lat.) The 
at of afcribing. Did. 
Ascrrptitious. adje [a/criptitius, Lat. ] 
That is afcribed. Did. 
AsH. n. f. [ fraxinus, Lat. zpc, Saxon. ] 
1. A tree. 
This tree hath pennatcd leaves, which end in 
an odd lobe. The male flowers, which grow at 
a remotc diftance from the fruit, have no petals, 
but confit of many ftamina, The ovary bc- 
comes a {ced vetlel, containing one feed at the 
bottom, thaped like a bird’s tongue. Miller, 
With which of old he charm’'d the favage train, 
And call'd the mountain a/ffes to the plain. Dryd. 
2. The wood of the afh. 
Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againft 
My grained af an hundred times hath broke 
And fcar’d the moon with fplinters. Stak/oeare. 
AsH-COLOURED. adj. [from af) and co- 
lur.] Coloured between brown and 
gray, like the bark of an afhen branch. 
Clay, aft-co/aured, was part of a ftratum which 
lay above the ttrata of ttonc. Mood war. 
AsHa’MEn. adj. [from /bame.] Touched 
with fhame: generally with of before 
the caufe of thame if a noun, and ¢o if 
a verb. 
Profefs publickly the doMiine of Jefus Chrift, 
Rot being ahamed of the word of God, or of any 
practices enjoined by it. Tayler, 
One would have thought fhe would have ftirr'd ; 
but {trove 
With modeity, and was efam'd to move. Dryd. 
This I have fhadowed, that you may not be 
ajkumed of that hero, whofe proteétion you un- 
dertake. Dry.ten. 
A’sHEN. adj. [from afb.] Made of ath 
wood. 
At once he fhaid, and threw 
His aken fpear, which quiver das it lew, Dryd. 
A’sHes. n. /. wants the fingular. [ayea, 
Sax. afche, Dutch. ] 
y. The remains of any thing burnt. 
Some relicks would be left of it, as when 
ates remain of burned bodies. Digby. 
This late difention, giown between the pcers, 
Furns under feigned a/4:5 of furg’d love, 
And will at lalt break out into a flame. Shat/p. 
«ffhes contain a very fertile falt, and are the 
be ft manure for cold lands, if kept dry, that the 
rain doth not wath away their falt. Mortiner. 
2. The remains of the body : often ufed in 
poetry for the carcafe, from the ancient 
practice of burning the dead. 
Pour Key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale azes of the houic of Lancatte ! 
Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood! 
Shua fpeure. 
To great Laeites I bequeath 
A tafk of grief, bis ornaments of death; 
Let, wien the fates his royal aes claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my tpotlefs name. 
Pope. 
A‘sHLAR. x. f. [with mafons.] Freeflone 
as it comes out of the quarry, of differ- 
ent lengths, breadths, and thickneffes. 
A'SULEERING. nf. [with builders. ] 
Sess in galrets, about two foot 
anda half or three foot high, perpendi- 
cular to the floor, and reaching to the 
under fide of the rafters. Builder’s Dig. 
ASHORE. adv. [from a and hore.) 
y. On hore ; on the land. 
Tne pvor Englifhman riding inthe road, having 


all that he brought thither u/hore, would have 
been undone. Raleigh. 


z. Lo the fhore ; to the land, 


ASK 


We may as buotlefs {pend our vain command, 
As fend our precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore. Shakjpeare’s Henry v. 
May thy billows row] anra 
The beryl, and the golden ure. = M:/ton"s Comus. 
Moord ina Chian creek, a/fore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios fpent. 
AAddifon’ s Ovid. 
AsHuwe pvesvay. a. f. The firk day of 
Lent, fo called from the ancient cultom 
of fprinkling afes on the head. 
A/sHWEED. nf. {from a/b and weed.] An 
herb. 
A’suy. adj. [from ef.) Ash-coloured ; 
ale ; inclining to a whitihh gray. 
Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft 
Of afiy feinbiance, meagic, pale, and bloodlefs. 


Shuk/peure. 
As DE. adv. [from a and fide. ] 
1. Toone fide ; out of the perpendicular 
direction. 

Tine form rufh'd in, and Arcite ftood aghafi ; 

The Hames were blown «fide, yct hone they 
bright, 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruftiled lighr. 
Dryden, 
2. To another part ; out of the true di- 
rection, 

He had no brother; which though it be a com- 
fortable thing for kings to have, yet it draweth 
the fuljects cyes a little afade. Bacon. 

. From the company ; as, to fpeak afide. 
He took him afi:de from the multitude. Mark, 
A’sinary. adj. [afinarius, Lat.] Belong- 
ing toan afs. Diğ. 
A'SININE. adj. [from afnus, Lat. ] Belong- 
ing to an afs. 

You fhall have more ade to drive our dulleft 
youth, our ftucks and stubs from fuch nurture, 
than we have now to hale our choicctt and hope- 
fullet wits to that afinine tealt of fow-thittics 
and brambles. Milton, 

Tə Ask.v.a. [arcian, Saxon. ] 
1. To petition; to beg: fometimes with 
an accufative only ; dometimes with for. 

When thou céctt afk nic kliping, CH kneel 

down, 
Ant af of thee fargivencfss Shak/peare. 
We have nothing elte to aĝ, but thar 
Which you deny already, yet will af, 
That if we fail in our requcft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakfpeare. 

In long journies, ak your mafter /eave tu give 

aie to the hories. Swift. 
2. To demand ; to claim: as, to a% a 
price for goods. 

Afk me never fo much dowry and gift, and [ 
will give according as ye fhall fay unto me: but 
give me the damfel to wife. Gencfis. 

He faw his fiends, who, whelm’d beneath 

the waves, 
Their funcral honours claim’d, and aff'd their 
quiet graves. Dryden's Aeneid. 

3. To quettion. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, fand by. the way and 
elpy, 3% him that flicth, and her that etcapeth, 
and fay, what is done ? Jeremiah 

4. To inquire : with after before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that thou dof aff afzer 

my name? And he bleifed him there. Genefis. 


5. To require, as phyfically neceflary. 

AS itis a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all fail; 
fo to take it in and contract it, is no lefs praile 
when the argument doth aff it. Ben Fonfen. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will 
he ftirred by two men's ftrength; which if you 
bring it to the top of the carth, wall «2 fix men 
to {tir it. Bacon. 

The adminiftration paffes intu diferent hands 
at the cnd of two inenths, which conuikutes to 


ASL 


difpatch : Lut any exigence of ftate aff: a much 
longer time to conduct any defign to its maturity. 


Addyon. 
To Ask. v. n. 
1, To petition; to beg : with for before 
the thing. 

My fon, haft thou finned? do fo nu more, 
but afk pardon for thy former fins. Feclus. 

If he ak for bread, will he give him a ttune ? 

y 3 Marr. 
2. To inquire; to make inquiry: with 
or or of before the thing. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fce, and aff for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye fhall find reit for your fouls. 

Jeremiah, 

For afk now of the days that are pait, which 
were before thee, fince the day that God cicated 
man upon the carth, and af from the one fide 
of heaven unto the other, whether there hath been 
any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath bec 
heard like it. Dewteroner:y. 

Asx, AsH, As, do all come from the 


Saxon ze, an afh tree. Gib/on’s Camden. 


ASKA NCE. an Sidewife ; obliquely. 
ASKA'UNCE. § 


Zelmrane, kecping a countenance afance, as 
fhe underitood him not, told him, 1% became her 
evil. Sidney. 

His wannith eyes upon them hent afhunce, 
And when he faw their labours well iuccecd, 
He wept for rage, and threatcn’d dire miichanece. 

Fairfax. 

Sume fay, he bid his angels turn afkance 
The poles of carth, twice ten degrees, ancl more, 
From the fun’s axle, they with labour pufh'd 
Ol-lique the centrick glohe. Milton. 

Aska'unT. adv. Obliquely ; on one fide. 

At this Achilles roll*d his furious eyes, 

Fia'd on the king afkuunt; and thus replies, 
O, impudent Drydowr, 

Since the (pace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 

Grant that the fun had happen'd to prefer 
A feat afkaunt, but one diamcter : 

Loft to the light by that unhappy place, 
Tins globe had lain a frozen loanfeme mafs. 


Blaskasee, 
A’skur. mf. [from aft. ] 
be. Petitioner. 
Have your 
Fre now denied the afer ? and now again 
On him that did not afk, but mock berow. 
Shatfpeare. 

The greatnefs of the aer, and the fmillncis 
of the thing afked, had been fulhcicut tò cufurce 
his requcit. South. 

2. Inquirer. 

Evcry afker being fatisfied, we may conclude, 
that all their cuuceptions of being im a place ae 
the fame. Digby of Bodies. 

A’sxer, 2. f. A water newt. 
Askew. adv. [from aandflew.] Afide; 
with contempt. 

For when ye mildly lookavith lovely huc, 
Then is my foul with Ife and love infju'el: 

But when ye lowre, or look on inc afew, 


Then do die. Spicer. 
Then take it, fir, as it wis writ, 

Nor look skew at what it faith; 

There's no petition in it. Prier. 


To AsLa'KE. v. a. [from a and flaks, or 
Jlack.} To semit; to. mitigate; to 
flacken. Obfolete. 
But this continual, cruel, civil war 
No ikill can ftint, not reafon can ajlage. Spenjer, 
Whit feeking to afluke thy raging fire, 
Thou in me kindlett much more great defire. 
Spenfer, 
Asta'nt. adv, [from a and flant.) Cidi. 
quely ; on one fide; not perpendicu. 
larly 
í 


ASP 


There is 3 willow grows aflunt a brook, 
That (hews his hoar leaves in the glatfy ttream 
Shakfpeare’s Havniet. 
He fell; the hatt 
Drove thro’ his neck aflaze; hefpums the ground, 
And the foul iffucs through the weazon's wound 
Dryden. 
AstE'rr. adv. [from e and fleep.] 
1, Sleeping ; at ref. 
How many thoufands of my poorcft fubjects 
Are at this hour afl: P ! O gentle fleep, 
Nature's fott nuricy how have I nighted thee! 
Skak/pcure. 
The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain, 
And luxury more laic afliep were laid : 
Hil was the mghe’s, and, an her Meat reign, 
No found the rett of nature did invade, Dry dex. 
There is no difference between a perlon afleep, 
and in an apeplexyv, but that the one can be 
awaked, and the other cannot. ot bictitnst, 
2. To fleep. 
Ifa man watch too long, it is odds but he 
will fall afleep. Bacon's Eyfays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whifpering winds focn tuld aflerp, Milton, | 
AsLo'rE. adv. [from a and flope.] With 
declivity ; obliquely ; not perpendicu- 
larly. 
Set them not upright, but a/2pe, a reafonable 
depth under the ground. Bacon. 
The curie aflope 
Glanc’d on the ground; with tibour E muft earn 
My bread: what harm? Idlenefs had been worfe : 


My labour will fuain me. Ailton. 
The knight did fivop, 
And fate on further fide alpe. Hudibras. 


ASO'MATOUS. adj. [from a, priv. and 
giz, abody.} Incorporeal, or with- 
out a body. 

ASP. d 2. f. [efpis, Lat.] A kind 

A’spicx. § of furpent, whofe poifon kills 
without a pofhbility of applying any 
remedy. It is faid to be very fmall, 
and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. 
Thofe that are bitten by it, die within 
three hours ; and the manner of their 
dying being by fleep, without any pain, 
Cleopatra chofe it. Calitet. 

Hign-minded Cleopatra, that with ttroke 
Or afp's tting herfeit did kill. Fairy Queen. 
Scorpion, and afp) and amphifbæna dire, 
And diptas. Milton, 


Asp. nf. A tree. Sve ASPEN, 


AS P.VLATHUS. n. f. (Latin. ] 

1. A plant called the rofe of Jerufalem, 
or our lady’s rofe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy,, 
oleaginous, fomewhat fharp and bitter 
to the talte. s4/palathus afiords an oil 
of admirable fcent, reputed one of the 
beft perfumes. 

I gave a fwect fmell like cinnamon and afpa- 
iatus, and I yieided a pleatant odour like the 
beit myrrh. Ecclus. 

Aspanacus.a. (Lat A plant. It 
has a rolaceous flower of fix leaves, 
placed orbicularly, out of whofe centre 
rifes the peintal, which turns to a foft 
globular berry, full of hard feeds. Miller. 

Afparagus ateets the urine with a tctid fmell, 
e(pecially if cut when they are white; and there- 
fore have been fafpedted by fome phyficians, as 
not fricndly to she kindneys: when they arc 
elder, and Legin to ramify, they lole this quality; 
but then they arenot fo agrecable. Arbuthnot. 


A'SPECT. n. f [afpedus, Lat. It ap- 
pears anciently to have been pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, 
which is new placed on the firft.) 


a ‘Sor 


t. Look; air; appearance. 

l have prefented the tongue under a double 
afpee, fuch as may jultity the deñnition, that 
itas the bett and werh puit. 

Gowrament of the Tongue. 
| They are, in my judgment, the image or 
picture of a great inin, and have the truc ofpe? 
of a world Ising in its rubbith, Lranet. 
2. Conntenance ; lock. 
Thole cyes of thine from mine have drawa 
falt tears, 
Sham’d their a/pec?s with Rore of chilcith drops. 
Saakfpeare’s Ricaard 111. 
Yam fearful: wherefore trowns be thus? 
Tis his afpec? of tenour, All's not well Shak. 
Yet had his a/gec? nothing of fevere, 
But fuch a face ds promis’d him incerce, Deyden. 
Then thail thy Craggs (and Ict me call him 
mine) 
On the cult ore another Pollio fhine; 
With af/pe® open thallercet his head. Pape. 


3. Glance; view; act of beholding. 

Fairer than faiveft, in his faining cyc, 

Whofe fole afpc& he counts felicity. Spenfer, 

When an envious of an amorous afpec? doth in- 
fect the {pirits of another, there is joined both 
attection and imagination. Baon. 

4. Direction toward any point; view; 
pofition, 
The fetting fun 
Slowly defcended; and with night a/pe@? 
Again the caitern gate of Paradite 
Levell’d his ev’ning rays. Paradif: Laf. 

I have built a Rrong wall, faced to the fourth 

ufpečt with brick. Swift, 
5. Difpohtion of any thing to fomething 
clie ; relation. 

The light got from the oppofite arguings of 
men of parts, thewing the different fides of things, 
and their various afpeds and probabilities, would 
be quite lott, if every one were obliged to lay 
after the {peaker. Lecke. 


6. Difpofition ofa planet to other planets. 
These fume ill planet reigns, 
J muft be patient till the heavens luok 
With an af/p- more favourable, Shak fprarc, 
Not unlike that which aflrologers cali a con- 
junction of planets, of no very benign o/pe® the 
onc to the other. Hitten. 
To the blank moon 
Her office they preicrib’d: tuth’ other fve 
Their planctary motions, and afpes, 
In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofitc. 
Paradife Loft 
Why docs not every fingle ftar fhed a teparate 
influence, and have a/pee?s with other furs of 
their own conttellation ? Bentley's Sermons. 
Jo As REIT ‘wea, (gzeicigmledt: |. 1 0 
behold. Not ufed. 
Happy in their miflake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole afpec?s; whom tear of death 
(The greateit of all human tears) ne’cr moves. 


Temple. 


Chambers. | ASPE'CTABLE. ah. [afpedalihs, Lar.) 


Vilible ; being the object of ghe. 
He was the foie caufe of this «fpecabie and 
sereciveable univerfal. Raleigh, 
To this ufe of informing as whatis in this 
afpecrable world, we thall And the eye well fitted 
Ray on the Creation. 


ASPE'CTION, n. f. [from afped.} Behold- 
TERRA 

A Muonth queen, upon afpeéfion of the pic- 
turc of Andromeda, conccived and brought turth 


a fair onc. Brown. 
A'sren,or AsP. n. /. [efpe, Dutch ; afp, 
Dan. epye, trembling, Sax. Sonner.) 
See Poprar, of which itis a fpecies. 
The leaves of this tree always tremble. 


The afpen or ajp tree hath leaves much the 
facac with the poplar, only much {matler, and 
not tu white. Meréimer. 


A SiP 


The builder vak fole king of forefls all, 

The aipsr, good fur flatucs, the cypiefs funeral. 
| Spenjer. 
A’spen. adj. [from afp or aften.) 
he Belonging to the aip tree. 

Ou! had the nrmiter deen thofe lily hanels 
Tremble uke afer heaves upon a lute. Shakfp. 

No gale ditturbs the trees, 

Nor afpen laves confets the gentich breeze. Guy, 
2. Made of alpen wood. 
ASPER. adj. (Lat.] Rough; mgged. 

This word I, have found only in the 

following paflage. 

All bate nutes, or very treble notes, give an 
afper found; for that the bafe itriketh more ait 
than it can well trike equally. Beacon, 

To ASPERA TESTS [afpero, Lat] 

To roughen ; to make rough or uneven. 

Thofe corputcles of colour, infinuating them- 
{elves into all the pores of the bady to be dyed, 
may asperate is tuperficics, according to the big- 
nets and textures of the corpufcles. Bayle. 

Aspera tion. n.f. [from ajfperate.} A 
making rough. DiN. 

Asreairo’iious, adj. [from afper, rough, 
and folium, a leaf, Lat.) One of the 
divilions of plants, fu called from the 
roughnels of their leaves. 

ASPE'RITY. n. J. Lafoeritas, Lat.] 

1. Unevennels 5 roughnefs of furface. 

Sometinies the pores and afperities of diy bu- 
dies are fo mcommeniurate tu the particles of the 
liquor, that they glide over the furtace. Bayle. 

2. Roughnefs of found ; harfinefs of pro- 
nunctation, 

3. Roughnefs ov ruggednefs of temper ; 
morofenefs ; fournefs ; crabbednefs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly eahala- 
tions, will defcend in fhowers of bletfiings; but 
the rigour and afpersty ot the other, in a fevere 
doom upun ourfelves. Government cf the Tongue, 

Avoid all unfcemtinefs and a/perity of carriage; 
co nothing that may argue a peevith or troward 
fpirit. Rogers. 

ASPERNATION. 2, f. [afpernatio, Lat.]} 

Neglect s difregard, ia. 
A’sPEROUS. adj. [afper, Lat.] Rough; 

uneven, 

Black and white are the mutt e/perous and 
unequal of colours; fu like, that it is hard to 
diftmiguith them : black is the mot rough. Bayle. 

To ASPE'RSEL v. a. [afpergo, Lat. | 

To befpatter with cenfure or calumny. 

In the bufincfs of Ereland, befides the oppor- 
tunity to afpirje the king, they were fafe enough. 

(Clarendon, 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vai, 
And tingly mid, e/perfe the fuv’reign reign. Pope. 

Unjuttly pocts we afperje, 

Truth fhines the brighter clad in verte. 
ASPERSION. n. f. [a/perfio, Lat.] 
1. A fprinkling, 

It thou doft bicak her virgin knot, before 
All fan&imonious-ceremonics, 

No tweet «/perfiens fhall the heav’ns let fall, 

To make this contract grow. Shakfpeare, 

Jt exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old, 
whereas the inftuuration gives the new unmixed, 
otherwife than with fome little afpersion of the 
old, for tatte’s fake. Bacon, 

2. Calumny ; cenfure. 

The fame ajperfiurs of the king, and the fame 

grounds of a rebellion. Dryer. 
Asruatricn. adj. [from afphaltas. | 

Gummy; bitummous. 

And with a/phaleick Aime, bread as the gates 
Deep to the routs of hcll, the gather’d beach 
They fatten’d. Milton, 

ASPHALTOS. n. vf [zotoro-, bitu- 
men.} A folid, brittle, black, bitumi- 


Swift. 


ASP 


nous, inflammable fubitance, refembling 
pitch, and chiefly found fwimming on 
the furface of the Lacus Afphaltites, or 
Dead Sea, where anciently flood the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is 
cait up in the nature of liquid pitch, 
from the bottom of this fea; and, being 
thrown upon the water, fwims like 
other fat bodies, and condenfes gra- 
dually. 

ASPHALTUM, n. f. Lat] A bitu- 
minous {tone found near ancient Baby- 
lon, and lately in the province of Neuf- 
chatel; which, mixed with other mat- 
ters, makes an excellent cement, incor- 
ruptible by air, and impenetrable by 
water ; fuppofed to be the mortar fo 
much celebrated among the ancients, 
with which the walls of Babylon were 
laid. Chambers. 

A’spHonen. n. f. [lilio-afphodelus, Lat. ] 
Day-lily. /phodels were by the an- 
cients planted aear burying-places, in 
order to fupply the manes of the dead 
with nourifhment. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 


In yellow meads of afphodel, Pope. 


A'spick. n. / [See Ase.] The name of 


a ferpent. 

Why did I ’fcape th’ invenom’d a/pick’s rage, 
Aud all the ficry montters of the defart, 
To fee this day ? Addifon. 


Jo A’SPIRATE. v.a. [afpiro, Lat.] 
To pronounce with afpiration, or full 
breath ; as we afpirate horfe, houfe, and 
hog. 

To A’sPiRATE. v. n. [afpiro, Lat.] To 
be pronounced with full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins 
either with a confonant, or what is its equiva- 
lent; for our w and & afpirate. Dryden. 

A’sPIRATE. adj, [a/piratus, Lat.] Pro- 
nounced with full breath. 

For their being pervious, you may call them, 
if you pleafc, perfpirate’; but yet they are not 
afpirate,i. e. with fuch an afpiration as %. Holder. 

AsPtRra'TION. n.f. [a/piratio, Lat. ] 

1. A breathing after; an ardent wih: 
ufed generally of a with for fpiritual 
bleflings. 

A foul infpired with the warmett afpirations 
after eleftial beatitude, Keeps its powers atten- 
tive. Watts. 

2. The a& of afpiring, or defiring fome- 
thing high and great. 

’Tis he; I ken the manner of his gait; 

He rifes on his toc; that fpirit of his 
In afpiration lifts him from the earth. Shakfpeare. 

3. The pronunciation of a vowel with full 

breath. 


H is only a guttural afpiraricn, 1. e. a more 
forcible impulfe of the breath from the lungs. 


Holler. 
To ASPI'RE. v. n. [a/piro, Lat.] 
1. To defire with eagernefs; to pant 


after fomething higher : fometimes with 
the particle ¢o. 
Mor excellent lady, no expeétation ii others, 


nor hope in himfelf, could afpire to a higher 


mark, than to be thought worthy to be praifed 
by you. Sidney. 


His father’s grave counfcllors, by whofe 


means lic had «/pired tc the kingdom, he cruelly 
toitu'ed. Knolles. 

Hence fprings that univerfal trong defire, 
Which all men have of immortaliry : 


Vou. I, 


ASS 


Not fome few fpirits wato this thought a,p/re, 
But all men’s minds in this united be, Davies. 

Horace did ne’er afpire to epic bays: 

Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyrick liys. Koficmmon, 

Till then a helpicfs, hopelefs, homely fwain; 
I fought not freedom, nor a/pir’d to gain, Dryd. 

Afpiring to be gods, if angels tell, 
Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. 

2, Sometimes with after. 

Thofe are railed above fenle, and afpire after 
immortality, who believe the perpetual duration 
of their foul. Trilotfon. 

There is none of us but who would he thought, 
throughout tne whole courfe of his iife, to afpire 
after immortality. sltterbury. 
. To rife ; to tower. 

There is betwixt that {mile we wouid a/pire to, 
That tweet afpect of princes and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears tuan war or women have, 
Si: ak fpeare 5 

My own breath fill foment the tire, 

Which flames as high as fancy can afpire. Maller. 


ÅSPIRER. 2. /. [from afpire.] One that 
ambitioufly itrives to be greater than he 
is. 


Pope. 


They ween’d 
To win the mount of God; andon his throne 
To fet the envier of his itate, the proud 
Afpirer: but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. 
Miton. 
ASPORTA TION. nf. [afportatio, Lat.] 
A carrying away. Did 
Asaur’sT. adv. [from a and /guint.] Ob- 


liquely ; not in the flratght line of 


vilon. 

A fingle guide may dire the way better than 
five hundred, who have contrary views, or look 
afquint, or fhut their eycs. Swift. 


Ass.a. fi [afinus, Lat.] 

I. An animal of burden, remarkable for 
fluggifhnefs, patience, hardinefs, coarfe- 
nefs of food, and long life. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 
Which, like your a//es, and your dogs and mules, 
You ufe in abje@t and in flavith part, 

Becaule you bought them. Shak fpcare. 


2. A ftupid, heavy, dull fellow ; a dolt. 
I do begin to perceive that I am madc an afs. 
Shak fpeare. 
That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this afs’—a woman 
that 
Bears all down with her brain; and yet her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Shakfpeare. 
To ASSA'IL. v. a. [afailler, Fr.] 
1. Toattack in a hoftile manner; to af- 
fault ; to fall upon; to invade. 
So when he faw his flatt’ring arts to fail, 
With greedy force he gan the foit t affai/. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. To attack with argument, cenfure, 
or motives applied to the pafMions. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us affai/ the family of York. Shak/peare. 
She will not tay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor hide th’ encounter of affuiding eyes. Shak. 
How have I fear’d your fate! but fear’d it 
moft, 
When love effail’d you on the Lybian coat. 
Dryden, 
All hooks he reads, and all he reads affails, 
From Dryden’s Fables down to D—y’s Tales. 
Pope. 
In vain Thaleftris with reproach affarlss 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? Pope, 


Assa IcaBe. adj. [from afail,] That 
may be attacked. 
Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
—But in them nature's copy’s not eterna).— 
—There’s comfort yet, they are uffailabse, Shak. 


ASS 
ASSAILANT. n. f. [afaillant, Fr.] He 


that attacks; in oppofition to defendant. 

The fame was fo well encountered by the de- 
fendants, that the obftinacy of the uffailans did 
but increa(e the lots. Hayward, 


I'll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber finitch my face, 
The like do yous fo thall we pals along, 
And never flir affatlancs. Shak/oeare, 
ASSAILANT. ad‘. Attacking ; invading. 
And as ev'ning dragon came, 
Affaitant on the perched roolts 
Of tame villatick fowl. Mtoa, 
Assa‘iren. x. f. [from afail.] One who 
attacks another. 
Palladius heated, fo purfued cur afficlers, tae 
one of them flew him. Sidney. 
Assapa’nick. f. A little animal of Vir- 
ginia, waich is iaid to fly by {tretchine 
out its fhoulders and its ikin, and js 
called in Englith the flying fquirrel. 
1 Trernux. 
ASSA'RT. n. f. [efart, from efarter, Yr. 
to clear away wood in a forefl.] An 
offence committed in the forelt, by 


plucking up thofe woods by the roots, 
that are thickets or coverts of the foreli, 
and by making them as plain as arable 
land. Cowell. 
L OSS ART Os a [wfarkr,. Er] «To 
commit an affart. See ASSART. 
ASSA'SSIN. 2 2 f. (affafin, Er. a 
Assa’sstNaTE. § word brought origi- 
nally from Atia, where, about the 
time of the holy war, there was a fet of 
men called afafins, as is fuppofed for 
Arfacide, who killed any man, with- 
out regard to danger, at the command 
of their chief.] A murderer; one that 


kills by treachery, or fudden violence. 
In the very moment as the knight withdrew 
from the duke, this affafinare gave him, wath a 
back blow, a deep wound into his leit fide. 
Wetton. 
The Syrian king, who to furprize 
One man, affufiin like, had levy'd war, 
War unproclaim’d. Milton, 
The old king is ju murdered, and the pcr- 
fon that did it is unknown. Let the foldiers 
feize him for one of the effafinates, and lct me 
alone to accufe him afterwards. Jory den. 
Here hir'd affafyrs for their gain invade, 
And trcach’rous pois'ners uige their fatal trade. 
Creech. 
When fhe hears of a murder, fhe enlarges 
more on the guilt of the tuflering perfon, than 
of the affuffin. Addifor, 
Orefics brandith'd the revenging {word, 
Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flame 
The vile affaffi1, and adult’rous dame. Pope. 
Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires, 
But, dreadful too, the dark uffofin hires. Pope. 


Assa’sstnaTE. a. /. [from afafin.] The 
crime of an aflaflin ; murder. 

Were not all effaffinates and popular infur- 
reétions wrongfully chaftifed, if the meannets of 
the offenders indemnificd them from puuifhment ” 

Pepe. 
To Assa’sstnatr. v. a. [from afaufin. ] 
1. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open 
by force, and I ain ravifhed, and like to be 
affaffinated. Dryden. 

What could provoke thy madnefs 
To affuffinate fo great, (p brave a man? PAriipr 

2. To waylay; to take by treachery. ‘This 
meaning is perhaps peculiar to Milten, 

Such ufage as your honoural je lords : 
Afford me, affufjinatcd and betray'dy 


Q 


ASS 


Who durft not, with your whole united pow'rs, | 
In fight withftand one fingle and unarm’d. Miit. 

Assasstna’rron. n. f. [from affa/finate. | 
The a& of affaMinating; murder by vio- 
lence. 

It were done quickly, if th’ a/fofination 
Could trammel up the confequence. Shak/peare. 

The duke fanifh’d his courfe by a wicked a//uf- 
fitation. Clarendon. 

Assassina’tor. n. / [from affu/finate. | 
Murderer; mankiller; the perfon that 
kills another by violence. 

Assa’Tion. a. f. [affatus, roafted, Lat.] 
Roatting. 

The egg expiring lets in the elixation or boil- 
Ing; whereas, in the u/fat on ur roatting, it will 
fornctimyes abate a diacum. Brown. 

ASSA'ULT. n. f [afault, French. j 

y. Attack; hoflile onfet: oppofed to de- 

fence. 

Her fpirit had been invincible again’ all affau/es 
ci alfection. Shakjpcare. 

Not to be fhook thyfelf, but all affairs 
Bathing, lixe thy hvar cliffs the loud fea wave. 

Thorfon. 

2. Storm: oppofed to fap or fiege. 

Jafon took at leatt a thoufand men, and fud- 
Ccnly made an affau/t upon the city. 2 Mac 

After fume days fiege, he refolved to try the 
fortune of an affault : he fucceedcd therein fo far, 
that he had taken the principal tower and fort. 

Bacon, 

3. Hoftile violence. 

Themfelves at difcord fell, 
And cruel combat join'd in middle {pace, 
With horrible office and fury fell. Fairy Queen. 

4. Invation; hoitility ; attack. 

After fome unhappy affa/?s upon the prero- 
gative by the parhament, which produced its 
diTolution, there followed acompofurtyC/arendon. 

Thecries, built upon narrow foundations, arc 
very hare to be fupported againit the affauits of 

oppofition. octe 
5. Inlaw. A violent kind of injury offered 
mto a man’s perfon. It may be commit- 
ted by offering of a blow, or by a fear- 
ful fpeech. Cowell. 

6? It has upon before the thing affaulted. 

To Assa'uLT. v.a. [from the noun. } To 
attack ; to invade; to fall upon with 
violence. 

The king granted tne Jews to gather them- 
felyes together; and to ftand tor their life, to 
deftroy all the power that would affau/t them. 

Ejther. 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born, 
W!om fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
alffiuit his cars. Dryden. 

New curled ftcel, and more accurfed gold, 
Gave mi(chicf birth, and made that mifclief 

bold: 
And double death did wretched man invade, 
By ftecl affau/ted, and by gold betray’d. Dry. 

Assa’uLter. n. f [from afauit,] One 
who violentiy affaults another. 

Neither liking their eluguence, nor fearing 
their might, we eftcemed few {words, in a jutt 
defence, abie to refit many unjult afauters. 

Sidney 

ASSAY. n. f. [efaye, Fr. from which 
the ancient writers borrowed afay, ac- 
cording to the found, and the latter 
efay, according to the writing 5 but the 
fenfes now differing, they may be con- 
fidered as two words. | 

3. Examination; trial. 

This cannot be 
By no uffay of reafon. ?Tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falle gaze. Shakfpeare. 

2. Iulaw. ‘The examination of meafures 


ASS 


and weights ufed by the clerk of the 
market. Cowell. 


3. The firit entrance upon any thing; a 


tafte-for trial. 
For well ke weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gucit to take thercot a/fuy. 
Fairy Queen, 


4. Trial by danger or diflrefs; difficulty ; 


hardthip. 

She heard with patience all unto the cnd, 
And ftrove to maler forrowful affay. Furry Q. 

The men he preft but late, 

To hard affays unfit, unfure at need, 
Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. 
Fairfax. 
Be fure to find 
What I forete) thee, many a hard effry 
Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Ifrael’s (ceptre get fait hold. Miton 

To Assa'y. v. a. [effayer, Fr. ] 

1. To make trial of ; to make experiment 
of, 

One that to bounty never cait his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did a/ffay 
His bafer breaft. Spenfer. 

Gray and Ryan obtained leave of the general 
a little to affay them; and fo with fome horle- 
men charged them hume. Hayward, 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 
picked out of my converfation, that he dares in 
this manner af/zy me? Shak fpenre. 

2, To apply to, asthe touchflone in aJay- 
ing metals. 

Whom thus atiéted when fad Evc beheld, 
Defolate where the fat, approaching nign, 

Soft werds to nis Aerce patton the affay'd. Virie. 

3. Totry ; to endeavour. 

David girded his {word upon his armour, and 
he affty:d to go, for he had not provedit, 1 Sam. 

Assayer. n./. [from gfuy.] An oficer 
of the mint, for the due trial of filvey, 
appointed between the malter of the 
mint and the merchants that bring filver 
thither for exchange. ATHE 

The fmelters come up to the «Ties within 
onc in twenty. Mcedward on Fofis. 

ÅSSECTA'TION. n. f. [afičatio, Lat. } 
Attendance, or waiting upon. Ne. 

ASSECU'TION. n. f. [from afi quar, affccu- 
tum, to obtain.] Acquirement; the act 
of obtaining. 

Py the canon law, a perfon, after he has been 
in full poflefion of a tecond benefiee, carnut re- 
turn again to his frit; becaute itis immediately 
void by tus «fecution of a fecond aAyh fe. 

ASSEMBLAGE. n. /. [afemblige, Fr. ] 

1. A collection; a number of individuals 
brought together. It differs from af- 
femlly, by being appliei only, or chiefly, 
to things; afemlly being uled only, or 
generally, of perilous. 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is 
pohuve ideas of {pace or duration. Lecie 

2. The flate of being afiembled. 

O Hartford, fittedor to fhine in courts 
With unatfedted grace, or walk the plains 
With innocence and meditation jom’d 
ln foft afemblage, titen to iny fong!  Thomfon, 

To ASSEMBLE. v. a. [efembler, Fr.] 
To bring together iuto one place. It 
is ufed both of perfons and things. 

And he thall fet upan enfign for the nations, 
and thall affiom/e the outcaits of Mracl, and ga- 
ther together the ditperfed of Judah. latat. 

Ele wonders for what end you have afeindied 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Shak/p. 

To Asse’MBLE. v.n. To meet together. 

Thefe men affnbled, aud found Damiel pray- 
ing, Danicl. 


ASSENT. nofe [afenfus, Lat.) 


pehtive, and the afemlluge of a grcat number of ` 


ASS 


ASE MELY. n. fe Cafemble, Fr.} A 


company met together. 
They had heard, by fame, 
Or this fo noble and fo fair affemby, 
This mght to meet here. Shatfperre. 


1. ‘he act of agreeing to any thing. 

Without the king’s affent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate, Shak{p. Henry Virt. 
Faith is the affent to any propofition, not thus 
made out by the deduction of reafon, but upon 
the credit of the propofer. Iaxe. 
All the arguments on both fides mutt be laid 
in balance, and, upon the whole, the uedcr- 
itanding determine its affert, Locke. 


2. Conlent; agreement. 


To urge any thing upon the church, requiring 
thereunto that rel.gious affene of chriflian belies, 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived, and not to thew.it in fcripture ; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and exccrable. Hocker. 


Tic evidence of God's own tcftimony, added 
unto the natural a//ent of reafon concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the fame. Hooker. 

To ASSENT. v. n. [affentire, Lat.] To 
concede ; to yield to, or agree to. 
And the Jews alto affented, faying, that thefe 
things were fo. AGS. 

ASSENTA TION. n. /. [ afrutario, Lat. ]Com- 
pliance with the opmign of another out 
of flattery or difimulation. Dia. 

Assexntuent. n. /. [from afent.] Con- 
fent. 

Their arguments are. but, preearious, ard fuis- 
ARA upen the charity of our affentments, Browz. 

13 ASSERT. v. a. [afero, Lat.] 
1. Tomaintain; to detend either by words. 
or acions. 

Your forefathers have affrre?, the party which. 
they chofe till death, and died for rts defence. 

Dryden. 
2. To afirm 5. to-declare pofitively. 
3. ‘Lo claim; tovindicate a title to. 
Nor can the groveling mind, 
Inthe dark dunygeun of the limbs confa d, 
ajert tue native tkics, or own its heaw’ ply kind. 


Dryden, 
ASSERTION. a. fe [from afert. | 
t. Vheactof afferting. 
2. Potition advanced. 

ly any athym the earth doth move, and wii? 
not believe with us it fandeth Rill, becaute he 
hath probaliie reatons for it, and Pno infallibie 
tenfe or realon aguinit it, To will not quarrel with 
his affertror. Brown's Vulgar Erias. 

ASSERTIVE. adj. [from afirt.] PoStive ; 
Gogmatical; peremptory. 

He was not fo fund of the principles he un-e 
dettook to allufirate, as to baalt their certainty 3 
propofing them not ina confident and «fforeae 
forms, Lut as probabilities and bypothefes. 

Glhorulie. 
Asse RTOR. r. f [from afert.\ Mam- 
tainer 3 vincicator p tupporter ; afarmer- 

Among th’ affertors of free reafon's claim, 
Our nation’s nut the leaf in worth or fame. Dryd. 

Faithful affertor of thy countiy’s cuuic, 
Britain with tears hall Lathe thy glorious wound. 

Pricr.. 

Tt isan ufual piece of art to undermine the au- 
thority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 
fhew how weak the proofs are, which thei af- 
fertars.employ in defence of them. drterdury. 


To AssF'RtE. v. a. [ofreio, Lat.] To 
ferve, help, or fecond. Dia. 

To ASSE’SS. v. a. [from ofiare, Ital. 
to make an equilibrium, or balance. ] 
To charge with any certiun fum. 


AS 5 


Before the receipt of them in this office, ths; 
were offeffed by the athdavit trom the time of the 
inquifttion found. Bacon. 


Asst'ssion. nf. [affefio, Lat.} A nt- 
ting down by one, to give affiltance or 
advice. Di. 

, Eg ; 

ASSESSMENT.” 7, f- [from aff:/s.] 

3. The fum levied on certain property. 

2. The act of afe fling. 

Wanat greater immunity anml hapoinefs can 
there be tua people, than to be liable to nudaw:, 
has wiatthey make themf{elves ¢ Tobe tubsect to 
Re contribution, affsffpuent, or any pecuniary levy 
whetloever, but what they vote, aad voluntarily 
yield unto them(clves? Lleiwe/, 


Asae SSOR. an. fe. [affefor, Lat.j 
1. Dhe perlon that-lits by another : gene- 
ral'y ufed of thofe who affitt the judge. 

Viivs, the trict inquifitor, appears; 

And ases and crimes, with his affcefors, hears : 
Read in his urn the blended balls he ruwls, 4 
Ablolves the jut, and dooms the guiliy fouls, 
Dry len. 
2. Hie that fits by another, as next in dig- 
nity. 
To his Son, 
Ti” affeffor of his throne, he ttus began. Miton, 

Twice ronger than his fire, who fat above, 
i Jol]: to the throne of thund’ring Jove. Dryden, 

3. dde that lays taxes: derived from affe/s. 

A‘sseTs. n. j. without the fingular. [afez, 
Fr.) Goods fufficient to difcharge that 
burden, which is calt upon the executor 
or hen, in fatisfying the teftators or an- 
ceftors debts or legacies. Whoever pleads 
effets, fayeth nothing; but that the per- 
fon, againlt whom he pleads, hath enough 
come to his hands, to difcharge what is 
in demand. Cowell. 

To ASSE'VER. Qv. a. [afevero, Lat.] 

fo AssEVERATE. § To affirm with great 
fulemnity, as upon oath. 

AssiEVERA TION. n. f. [from afeverate. ] 
Solemn affirmation, as upon oath. 

Tiat which you are perfuaded of, ye wave it 
roe otherwife than by your own only probable col- 
lection; and therefore fuch bold ceverationi, as 
in him were admirable, fhould, in yvur mouths, 
tut argue rafhncfs. Hooker. 

Anather abufz or the tongue I might add; ve- 
hement affeveratiozs upon fight and trivial occa- 
sions, Ray ov the Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater cmphafis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence of 
the fpeaker in making his affevcration, Broome. 

A’ssueapd. a. f. [from a/s and head.] One 
flow of apprchenfion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an afi-Acad, and a coxcomh, 
and a knave, athin-faced knave, a gull? Shat/p. 

ASSIDUITY. n.f. [affeduite, Fr. affiduitas, 
Lat.] Diligence; clofenefs of applica- 
tion. 

J bave, with much pains and affiduity, qualified 
myfelf for a nomenclator. Addifon. 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want con- 
vidtion of the neccflity of his utmoft vigour and 
«Ajilaity to acquit himtclf of it? Rogers. 

We obferve the addrefs and affideity they will 
ufe to corrupt us. Rogers. 

ASSUDUOUS. ad. [afiduus, Latin. ] 
Conjtant in application, 
Andit by pray’r 
Ince fant T could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not cexrfe 
To weary him with my affduous cries, M deen. 

The molt affedaous talebearers, and bitterelt 
revilers, are often half-witted people, 

t Gevernment oj the Tongue. 

In fummer, you fee the hen giving herfclf 

grcater freedoms, and quitting her carc tor above 
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two hots ragether; but in winter, when the 
rigour of the :zafon would chill the principles of 
Inte, and deftroy the young one, the grows more 
affidusus in her attendance, and flays away but 


half the time. slidi jon. 
Each Aill renews Per htele labour, 
Nor juttles her aficdesat neighbour. Prior. 


Assi’puousty. adv. (from afiduous.] 
Diligently ; continually. 

The trace that obliges arufcers to be affidu- 
onfly coaverfaat with thcir materials, is that of 
glits-men. Boyle. 

Tie habitable eth may have been perpetu- 
atly the drii Ating R tsafiduoufly drained and 
exħaulted by the feas Bentley, 

To Assvice. v. a. [afieger, Fr.] To be- 
hege. Obfol te. Dil. 

On th! other tide ta’ affieged caftles ward 

Their ticdfait arms did mightily maintain, Spenfcr. 

ASSIE' NTO. n.f [In Spanith, a contract 
or bargain.] A contraét or convention 
between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for furnithing the Spanifh do- 
minions in America with negro flaves. 

To ASSIGN. v. a. [afigner, Fre affigno, 
Lat.] 

1. To mark out; to appoint. 

He affigned Uriah unto a place where he knew 
that valiant men were. 2 Sum, 

The two armies were affigned to the leacing of 
two generals, both of them rather courtiers 
affured to the ftate, than martial men. Bacon. 

Both joining, 
As join’d in injurics, one enmity 
Againft a fue by duom exprefs afign'd usy 
That crucl ferpent. Mitton, 

True quality is negle&ted, virtue is opprefled, 
and vice triumphant. Tne laft day will afigx to 
every one a ftation fuitable to his character. 

Addifun, 
2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no fuch intrinfick, natural, fettled va- 
lue in any thing, as to make any affgned quan- 
tity of it conitantly worth any a//igned quantity 
of another. acke, 

3. [In law.] In general, to appoint a de- 
puty, or make over a right to another ; 
in particular, to appoint or fet forth, as 
to affign error, is to fhew in what part 
of the procefs error is committed; to 
affign falfe judgment, is to declare how 
and where the judgment is unjult; to 
ajign the ceffor, is to hew how the 
piaintiff had ceffed, or given over; to 
ajign watte, is to fhew wherein efpe- 
cially the walle is committed. Cowell. 


ASSIGNABLE. adi, [from affgn.}] That 
may be marked out, or fixed. 

Ariftotle held that ir ftreamed by connatural 
refult and emanation from God; fo that there 
was no infant cMiwmuhic of God's eternal exit- 
ence, in which the world did not alfo coeexift. 

South. 

AssiGna'tron.m. f. [affenation, French. ] 

I. An appointment to meet: ufed genc- 
rally of leve appointments. 


The lovers ex peed the return of this tated į 


hour witk as much impatience as it it had been 


areal afigrai en Spelater. 
Ov when a whore in her vacation, 
Keeps pundtual to an affenaticn. stilt. 


2. A making over a thing to another. 

Assicnre.n.f. [afigne, Fr.]} He that 
is uppoixted or deputed by another to 
do any act, or perform any bufinefs, or 
enjoy any commodity. And an affignec 
may be either in deed or in law; affignee 
in deed, is he that is appointed by a per- 
fon ; affignee in law, is he whom the law 


ASS 
maketh fo, without any appointment of 
the perfon. Cowel!, 


Assi'Gner. n. f. [from afign.] He that 
appoints. 

The yofpel is at once the afizner of cur tafs<, 
and the magazine of our ftrength. De-ay of Piety. 

ASSIGNMENT. r. f. [from affgn.] Ap- 
propriation of one thing to another 
thing or perlon. 

The only thing which maketh any place pub- 
lick, is the publick affignment thercof unto tuch 
dutics. Heoker, 

This inttitution, which affigns it to a perfor, 
whom we have no rule to know, is juft as gaad 
asan o/fignmert to no body atall. Lecke. 

ÀSSUMILABLE. adj. (from affimilate.] Thar 
may be convertcd to the fame nature 
with fomething elfe. 

Tise {pirits of many will find but naked habi- 
tations; meeting no affimi’ables wherein to re-act 
their natures. Brown's Fular Errours. 

To ASSUMILATE. v. n. [afimilo, Lat. ] 
To perform the a& of converting food 
to nourifhment. 

Birds affimilate \ef{s, and excern more, than 
beafts; for their excrements arc ever liquid, and 
their ficth gencrally more dry, Bacon. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beatts, 
becaufe their fich doth affmilate more hnely, 
and fecerncth more fubtely.  Bacon’s Nar. Hifi. 

To ASSIMILATE. v. a. 


1. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 
A fcrine and neceffitous kind of life would 
eafily afimilate at leat the next genciation to bar- 
barifm and ferinenefs. Haie. 
They are not over-patient of mixture; but 
fuch whom they cannot afimiiate, foon find it 
their intereft to remove. Swift. 
2. To turn to its own nature by digcition. 

Tafting conco, digeft, affimilare, 

And corpareal to ineorporcal turn. # Miltc. 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables may affiai- 
late their nourithment; moit nourithment ealily 
changing its texture, till it becomes like th 
denfe earth. Newton. 

Assi’ MILATENESS. 2. f. [from afimilcte. ] 
Likenefs. Bhi. 

ASSIMILA'TION. n.f. [from afimilate. } 

1. The act of converting any thing to the 
nature or fubftance of another. 

Te furthers the very act of afsmicator of ncu- 
rifhment, by fome outward emullients that make 
the parts more apt to afimilate. Dacon’s Nat, 11/2. 

2. The ftate ot being affimilated, or be- 
coming like fomething elfe, 

A nourifhment in a large acceptation, but not 
in propricty, conferving the body, not repairing 
it by efuarlationy but pielerving it by ventilation. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Tt isas well the infin& as duty of our nature, 
to afpire to an affmilation with God; even the 
moft laudable and generous ambition. 

Decay of Piety. 

To Assi'MULATE. v. a. [afimulo, Lat.) 

To feign; to counterfeit. Dit. 

AssIMULA'TION. n. f. [affimulatio, Lat.} 

A diffembling ; a counterfeiting. Did. 

te - i - 

To ASSIST. v.a. [afifler, Fr. afifio, 
Lat.] Fo help. 

Receive her in the Lord as becometh fain'zy 
and aff/f her in whatfeever bufinefs the hath need. 

Romans, 

It is neceffary and offfing to all our other in- 
telleĝual faculties. Lecke, 

Acquaintance with method will aff one in 
ranging buman aflairs. Warts Logick. 

She no fooner yielded to adultery, but the 
agreed to off in the murder of her hufband. 

Brasmeon the Odyyry. 
Assi'sTANcCE. n. f. [afiflance, French. J 


Help; furtherance. 
Q 2 
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The council of Trent commends recourfe, net 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their aid 


and afffanse : What doth this aid and affipance 
fignify 2 Stiliingfler?. 


You have abundant affflances for this know- 

edge, in excellent books. Isuke’s Prep. for Deach. 

_Let us entreat this neceffary afftunce, that by 

his grace he would lcad us. Rogers. 

Assistant. adj. [from aff?.] Helping; 
lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and 
were affifiuntto him openly, or at Icaft under 
hand. Hale's Common Law of England. 

For the performance of this work, a vital or 
directive principle feemeth to be afifunt to the 
corporeal, Crew, 

AssisTaNT. n. /. [from aff/.] 

I. A perfon engaged in an affair, not as 
principal, but as auxiliary or minifterial. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were ufually fent as afifunts or attendants, ac- 
cording to the quality of the perfons. Lacon, 

2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a fofter 
word for an attendant. 

The pale afiflaxts on each other ftar'd, 

With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar'd. 
Dryden. 

ASSIZE. n. f. (aff, a fitting, Fr.] 

1. An affembly of knights and other fub- 
ftantial men, with the bailiff or jultice, 
in a certain place, and at a certain time. 

Drea LUEY, 

3- An ordinance or ftatute. 

4. The court, place, or time, where and 
when the writs and proceffes of affize 
are taken. Cowell. 

The law was never executed by any juttices of 
afize, but the people left to their own laws. 

Davies on Ireland. 

At each affze and term we try 
A thoufand rafcals of as deep a dye. 

5. Any court of juftice. 

The judging Gud fhall clofe the book of fate, 
And there the lat affzes keep, 

Tor thofe who wake, and thofe who flcep. Dryden. 

6. Afize of bread, ale, &c. Meafure of 
price or rate. Thus it is faid, when 
wheat is of fuch a price, the bread foall 
be of Juch affize. 


. Meafure ; for which we now ufe fize. 
On high hill’s top I fawa ftately frame 

An hundred cubits high by juft afixe, 

With handred pillars. Spenfer, 

To Assi’ze. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fix the rate of any thing by an a/ize or 
Writ. 

Assi’zeR, or Assr'ser. 7. f. [from affize. ] 
An officer that has the care and over- 
fight of weights and meafures. Chambers. 

Asso’crante. adj, [affocialilis, Lat. }'That 
may be joined to another. 

To AOSOCIATLTE. v. a. [affocer, Jr. 
affocio, Lat. | 

t. To unite wi:h another as a confederate. 

A fearful army led by Caius Marcius, 
Affaciated with Auhdius, rages 
Upon our tereitorics. Shakfpeare. 
2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 
sifeciate in your town a wand’ring tram, 
Avd ftrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden, 

3. To accompany; to keep company with 

another. 


Friends fhould effociate fricnds in gricf and woe. 
Shak[peasre. 


Dryden. 


. To unite; to join. i 
Som? oleaginous particles unperceivedly affo- 
ciated themfelves to it. Boyle. 


ASS 


5. It has generally the particle with; as, 
he affociated with his mafter’s enemies. 
To Asso‘crate. v. ne To unite himfelf; 

to join himielf. 
Associate. adj. [from the verb. ] Con- 
federate ; joined in intereit or purpole. 
While I defcend threugh darknefs 


To my afforiate pow'rs, them to acquaint 
With thefe fucceffes. 
ASSO'CIATE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A perfon joined with another; a 
partner. 

They perfuade the king, now tn old age, to 
make Plangus his affociare in government with 
him. Sidney. 

2. A confederate, in a good or neutral 
fenfe; an accomplice in ill. 

Their defender, and his affociates, have fithence 

propofed to the world a form fuch as themi{clves 


Milton, 


like. Tfooker. 
3. A companion: implying fome kind of 
equality. 


He was accompanicd with a noble gentleman, 
no unfuitable affociate. Hutton. 
Sole Eve, affociate fols, to mc, beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. 

But my affociates now my itay deplore, 
Impatient. Pope’s Odyffey. 

ASSOCIATION. n. /. [from affociate. ] 
1. Unions; conjunction; fociety. 

The church being a fociety, hath the felf-fame 
original grounds, which other politick focieties 
have; thenatural inclination which all men have 
unto fociable life, and confent to fome ccrtain 
Lond of affociation ; which bond is the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they fhould he 
affociated in. Hooker, 


2. Confederacy; union for particular pur- 
pofes, good or ill. 

This could not be done but with mighty op- 

pofition ; againft which to ftrengthen themielves, 


they fecretly entered inio a league of uffociation, 
Looker. 


Milt, 


3. Partnerfhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy affsefation with 
God ; and, by making you hiis partner, intercfts 
you in all his happinefs. Boyle. 

4. Connection. 

wiffociation of ideas is of great importznce, 

and may be of excellent ufe. li utts. 
ç. Appofition; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be 
placed only in the various feparations, and new 
affociations and motions, of thefe permanent 
particles, Newton 

A’ssonNANCE. n. fe [afonance, Tr.) Re- 
ference of one found to another re- 
fembling it; refemblance of found. Dia. 

A'ssona neadi. [affouant, Fr.) Sounding 
in a manner refembling another found. 

Diä. 

To Asso'rt. v.a. [afortir, Fr.) To range 
in clailes, as one thing fuits with an- 
other. 

Asso'RTMENT. n. /. [from affort. | 

1. The a& of clafling or ranging. 

2. A mafs or quantity properly feleCled 
and ranged. 

To Asso'T. v. a. [from fot; after, Vr.) 
To infatuate; to befot. Out of ufe. 

But whence they f{prung, or how thcy were 

begat, 
Uneath ts to atfure, uncath tu weene 
That monttrous cirour which doth fome affor. 
Spenjes 

To ASSUA'GE. «a. [The derivation 
of this word is uncertain: Minfheeu 
deduces it from adfuadere, or a udviare 
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Junius, from ppzy-, fweet; from whence 
Skinner imagines ayfeyan might have 
been formed. ] 
1. To mitigate; to foften; to allay. 
Refrething winds the fummier’s heats afuage, 
And kondly warmth difaims the winter's rage. 
dAddifon, 
2. To appeafe; to pacify. 
Yer is his hate, his rancour, ne’er the lefs, 
Since nought affuagerhk malice when ‘tis told. 
Fairfax, 
This was neceffary for the fecuring the pco- 
ple from their fears, capable of being ofuaged by 
no other means. Clarendon, 
Shall I, t’ affuage 
Their brutal rage, 
The regal ftem deftroy > Dryden's Albion, 
3. To eafe; as, the medicine afwages pain. 
To Assua’/GE. v. n. To abate. 
God made a wind to pafs over the earth, and 
the watcrs affuaged. Genefis. 
Assua‘GEMENT, n. f. [from afuage.] Mi- 
tigation; abatement of evil. 
Tell me, when fhall thefe weary wocs have end, 
Or fhal! their ruthlefs torment never ceafe ; 
But all my daye in pining languor ipend, 
Without hope of affuagement or rcleafe. Spenfer. 


Assua’GER. n. f. [from affuage.] One 
who pacifes or appeafes. 

Assua’sivE. adj. [from efuage.] Soften- 
ing ; mitigating. 

If in the breall tumultuous joys arife, 
Mufick her (oft affuufve voice tupplies. Pope. 

To Assu'B]UGATE. v. a. [ fubjugo, Lat.] 

To fubject to. Not in ufe. 

This valiant lord 

Muft not fo itate his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor by my will affubjugate his merit, 

By going to Achilles. Shakfpeare. 
ASSUEFA'CTION. n. /. [affucfacio, Lat.] 

The ftate of being accullomed to any 

thing. 

Right and Icft, as parts infervicnt unto the 
motive faculty, are dittercnced hy degrees from 
ule and affuefuction, or according wiereto the one 
grows stronger. Broqwn’s Vulgar Evrours. 

Assur TuDE. n. f. [affuctudo, Lat.] Ac- 
cuftomance ; cullom; habit. 

We fce that affectude of things hurtful, doth 
make tnem lofe the force to hurt. Bacon, 

Jo ASSU'ME. v. a. [afumo, Lat.] 
1. To take. 
This when the various god had urg’d in vain, 
He ftrait aff'd his native farm again. Lope. 
2. Totake upon one’s felt. 
Waith ravith’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Afjumes the God, 
Aficéts to nod, 

And fcems to thake the fpheres. Dryden, 
3. To arrogate ; to claim or feize unjuftly. 
4. To fuppofe fomething granted with- 

out proof, 

In every hypothefis, fomething is allowed to 
be affioned, Boyle, 

5. To apply to one’s own ufe ; to appro- 
priate. 

His majefly might well afume the complaint 
and expretfion of king Davie. Clarendon. 

Jo Assu Me. w.n To be arrogant ; to 
claim more than is due. 


Assu/MER. wf. [from afume.] An arro- 
gant man 3 aman who claims more thar 
his due. 

Cen man be wife in any courfe, in which he ts 
not fafe tea? But can thefe high affemers, and 
pretenders to realon, prove themntelves fo? Seats. 


Assu'mMinG. participial adj. [from af- 
June.) Arrogant, haughty. 
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His haughty looks, and his affuming airy 
The fon of Ifs could no longer bear. Dryden, 
This makes him cver-forward in bufinefs, af- 
fuming in convertation, and preremptory in an- 
{wers. Collier. 
ASSUMPSIT. n. f. [affamo, Lat.) A 
voluntary promife made by word, where- 
by a man taketh upon him to perform 
Or pay any thing to another: it con- 
tains any verbal promife made upon 
confideration. Cowell. 


Assu’MPTION. n. f [affumptio, Lat. ] 
1. The act of taking any thing to one’s 
felf. 

The perfonal defcent of God himfelf, and nis 
affenption of our Reth to his divinity, more fa- 
miliarly to infinuate his pleafure to us, was an 
enforcement beyond all methods of wildoni. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
2. The fuppofition, or act of fuppofing, 
of any thing without further proof. 

Thefe by way ot affemption, under the two 
general propofitions, are intrinfically and natu- 
tally good or bad. Norris. 

3. The thing fuppofed ; a poftulate. 
Hold, fays the Stoick, your uffumption’s 
wrong ! 
I grant, true freedom you have well defin'd. 
Dryden. 

For the affumption, that Chrift did fuch mira- 
culous and fupernatural works to confirm what 
he faid, we necd only repeat the meffage fent by 
him to John the Baptift. Saath, 

4. The taking up any perfon into heaven, 
which is fuppofed by the Romith church 
of the bleffed Virgin. 

Upon the feaft of the affumption of the Bicfed 
Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the vefpers. 

Stillingfleet, 

Adam, after a certain period of years, would 
have been rewarded with an afJumption to cternal 
felicity. Wate. 

Assu'MPTIVE, adj. [afumptivus, Lat.] 
That is affumed. 


Assu’RANCE. n. f. [affurance, Fr.] 
m. Certain expectation. 

Though hope be indeed, a lower and Icer 
thing than affurance, yet, as to allthe purpofes 
of a pious life, it may piove more uleful. South. 

What encouragement can be given to goodnefs, 
beyond the hopes of heaven, and the afurance of 
an cndlefs felicity ? - Tillotfon. 

2. Secure confidence; truf. 

What man is he that boafts of flethly might, 
And vain offurance of mortality, 

Which all fo foon as it doth come to fight 
Againit fpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy Q. 
. Frecdom from doubt; certain know- 

ledge. 

Proof from the authority of man’s judgment, 
is not able to work that afurance, which duth 
grow by a ftronger proof. Hacker, 

Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an affuranse 
Tirat my remembrance warrants. Shak fpeare, 

The obedient, and the man of practice thal] 
outgrow all their doubts and ignorances, tiil per- 
fuahion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge ad- 
vance into af/urance. South, 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that com- 
fortable wffurance of God’s favour, and good hopes 
of his future condition, which a religious life 
would nave given him > Tillet fon. 

4. Firmnefs; undoubting fteadinefs. 

Men whofe confideration will rclieve our mo- 


deity, and give us courage and ufaraace in the 


dutics of our profeffion. Rovers 
> . 


5. Confidence ; want of modefly ; exemp- 
tion from awe or fear. 
My behaviour, ill governed, gavc von the Art 
comfort; my atfeCtion, ill Lig : 
this halt efararce, 


» hath given you 
Sidney. 


4. To make fecure : with of. 
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6. Freedom from vitious fhame. 
©  Converfation, when they come into the world, 
will add to thcir knowledge and affurance. Locke, 


7. Ground of confidence ; fecurity ; fufe 


ficient reafon for truft or belief. 

The nature of dechre iticlf is no caficr to reccive 
belief, than it is hard to ground belief; for as 
defire is glad to embrace the hri fhew of com- 
fort, fu is defire dehrous of pevfeet uffurance, 

Sidney. 

As the conqueft was but flight and fuperficial, 
fo the popc’s donation to the Irith tubmithons 
were but weak and fickle affurances. Durvies. 

None of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 
—Then live, Macdut, what need I fear of thee = 
Rut yet Vil make affuranc: double fure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou fhalt not live. 
Shak/peare, 

I muft confefs your offer is the bett ; 

And, let your father make her the affurance, 

Sie is your own, elfe you mutt pardon me ; 

If you thould dic before him, where’s her dower ? 
Shakfpeare. 

An effurance baing paffed through for a com- 
petent nne, hatn come back again by reafon of 
fome overfight. Bacon, 

8. Spirit ; intrepidity. 

They, like refulute men, ftood in the face of 
the breach with more affurance than the wall it- 
felf. Knolles. 

With albth? afurance innocence can bring, 
Fearlefs without, b&caufe fccure within ; 

Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I fee 
This pomp, a fhame to you, a pride tome. Dryd. 
g. Sanguinenefs; readinefs to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good na- 
tural affurance or confidence, wiich Ariftctle ob- 
ferves young men to be full of, and old men not 
fo inclined to. Hammond. 

10. Teltimony of credit. 

I am a gentleman of bluod and breeding, 
And from tome Knowledge and affurance of you, 
Offer this office. Shak{peare’s King Lear. 

We have as great affurance that there is a God, 
as we could expect to have, fuppofing that he 
were. Tillot for, 

11. Conviction. 

Such an offaranve of things as will make men 
carctul to avoid a lefler danger, ought to awaken 
men to avoid a greater. Fillet fon. 

12. [In theology.] Security with refpect 
to a future flate ; certainty of accep- 
tance with God. 

13. The fame with in/urance. 

To Assu’ReE. v. a. [afeurer, Fr. from a/- 
fecurare, low Latin. ] 

1. To give confidence by a firm promife. 

So wien he had affured them with many words 
that he would i¢itore them without hurt, accord- 
ing to the agreement, they let him go for the 
faving of their brethren. 2 Maccabees. 

2. To fecure to another; to make firm. 

So inrcfiftible an authority cannot be reflected 
on, without the molt awful reverence, even by 
thofe whofe picty afJures its favour to them. 

Rogers. 
. To make confident ; to exempt from 
doubt or fear; to confer fecurity. 

And hereby we know, that we arc of the truth, 
and fhall affurc our hearts before him. 1 Jekn. 

I revive 
Atthis lah fight; affer'dthat man fhall live 
With all the creatuics, and their feed preferve. 
Milton. 


But what on carth can long abide in ftate ? 
Or whocan him affure of happy day? Spenfers 
And, for that dow’ry, I'll affere her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe furvives me, 
In all my lands and leaics whatfoever. Shak/p. 
. To affiance; to betroth. 
This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dro- 
mio, {wore I was affured to her. Shukfpeare. 
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ÅASSU'RED. participial adi. [from afure.] 
1. Certain; indubitable ; not doubted. 
It is an afured experience, that flint laid shou 
the bottom uf a tree makes it prufper. Daces. 
2. Certain; not doubting. 
Young princes, clofe your hands, 
And your lips too; for, L am well affured, 
That I did fo, when I was firit affur'd, 
As when by night the alats 
Of Galileo Iefs affur'd obferves 
Imuagin’d lands and regions in the moon, Miron. 
3. Immodeft ; vitioufly confident. 
Assu’REDLY. adv. [from afured.] Cer- 
tainly; indubitably. 
They promis’d me eternal happinefs, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which T feel 
lam not worthy yet to wear: I hall affured/y. 
Shakfpeare. 
God is abfulutcly good, and fo, affured/y, the 
caufe of all that is good; bùt of any thing that 
is evil he isno caufe at all. Raleiza. 
Afjuredly he will top our liberty, till we re- 
tore him his worthip. Sceus4, 
Å SSU'REDNESS. n. f. [from affured.] The 
ftate of being affured; certainty. 
Assu’rer. a. /. [from afure. ] 
r. He that gives affurance. 
2. He that gives fecurity to make good 
any lofs. 


Jo Asswa'GE. See ASSUAGE. 

A'sTERISK. ni f. [acegicx®.] A mnk 
in printing or writing, in form of a 
ttle lar; as *, 

Healfo pwilithed the tranflationsof the Sep- 
tuagint by itfelf, having Aril compared it with 
the Hebrew, and noted by afleriks what was de- 
fective, and by obclifks what was 1ecundane. 

Grew. 
A'STERISM. n. f. [aflerifinus, Lat. ] 
1. A conttellation. 

Poetry had filled the fkies with aferifms, and 
hiftories belonging to them; and then aftrology 
deviies the feigned virtues and influences of each. 

Bentley's Sermons, 
2. Amafterifk, or mark. This is a very 
improper ufe. 

Dwell particularly on paffages with an afferi/:*; 
for the obfcrvations which follow fuch a note, 
will give you a clear light. Dryden's Dufrefucy. 

ASTE’RN. aav. [from a and fern.) In 
the hinder part of the fhip ; behind the 
fhip. 

The galley gives her fide, and tums her prow, 
While thofe afern, defecnding down the ftcep, 
Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 

Dryden 

To AsTE’RT. v. a. [a word ufed by Spen- 

fe» as it feems, for fart; or flartle.] 
To terrify; to flartle ; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill defer’; 

But knew we foals what it us brings until, 

Die would we daily, once it to expert; 

No danger there the fhepicrd can afert. Spenfer. 
A’sTHMA. n. fe [azSuz.] A frequent, 

dificult, and fhort re{piration, joined 
with a hiffing found and a cough, efpe- 
cially in the night-time, and when the 
body 1s in a pronespotture ; becaufe then 
the contents of the lower belly hear fo 
againft the diaphragm, as to leffen the 
capacity of the breaft, whereby the 
lungs have lefs room te move. Quincy. 

An afthma is the inflation of the membiines of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
mufcles of the thorax. Ficyer on the Humavre. 


ASTHMA'TICAL.? adj. [from aflhma.] 


ASTHMA TICK, $ Troubled with an 
afthma. 


In afhmatica’ perfons, though the lungs be 


Staljp, 
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very much ftuffed with tough plizzmy yet the pa- 
tient may live fome months, 1f not fome years. 
Bow. 
After drinking, our horfes arc moft afftmar.-4; 
and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 
their hay. llover. 
ASTO'NIED. part. adj. A word ufed in the 
verion of the Bible for a/foni/bed. 


Many were afonied at thee. Tfaiah. 
Unmanly dread invades 
The French afonydd. F. Paciips, 


do ASTO'NISH. v.a. [eflonner, Fr. from 
attonitus, Lat. |] To confound with fome 
fudden paffion, as with fear or wonder ; 
toamaze; to durprife ; to ftun. 

It is tue partof men to fear and tremble, 
When the mot mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to afioufhus. Shakfpeare. 

<Ifloni h:i at iiie voice, he ttood amaz'd, 

And all around with inward horror gaz’d. ddd. 

A genius univertal as his theme, 

Ayjionijhing as chaos. Thomfon. 
AsToO NISHINGNESS. x. /. [from affoni/h. | 
Of a nature to excite altonifiment. 
AsTO'NISHMENT. 2. /. [cflonnement, Fr. ] 
Amazement; confufion of mind trom 
fear or wonder. 

We found, with no lefs wonder to us than 
affonifiment to themfelves, that they were the two 
valiant and famous brothers. Sidney, 

She efteemed this as much above his wifdoin, 
as aflonifamentis beyond bare admiration. South. 

Zo Asto'unD. v. a. [cflonner, Fr.] To 
aftonifh ; to confound with fear or won- 
der. ‘his word is now fomewhat ob- 
folete. 

Thefe thoughts may ftartle well, but not afound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 


By a ftrong fiding champion, confcience. Milton. | 


Astra'pptr. adv, [trom a and flraddle. | 
With one’s legs acrofs any thing. Did. 
A'sTRAGAL. n.f. [areuy2a®, the ankle 
or anklebone.] A little round mem- 
ber, in the form of a ring or bracelet, 
ferving as an ornament at the tops and 
bottoms of columuis. Builders Did. 
We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which 
is the refult of quarter rounds of tie aragul, 
and I know not how many other intermingled 
particulars. Spedhater, 
A'STRAL. adj. [from afrum, Lat.] Starry ; 
belonging to the ftars. 

Some a/iral forms J mutt invoice by pray'r, 
Tramn’d all of purcft 2toms of the aur; 
Not in their natures Gneply good or iil, 
But mott fubfervientto bad forrits will 

Astra’y, adv. [from u and fray.) Out 
of the Recht way. 

May fcem che wain was very evil lcg, 

When fuch an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not whether right he wem, or elfe 
afl ay. Spenfer. 

You run efray, for whilft we talk of Ireland, 
Vou rip up the eriginal of Scotland. 

Like one that had heen led offray 
Tivough the heav’ns wide patinlefs waw. Milton. 

To ASTRICT. v.a. (aflringa, Lat.) ‘Po 
contract by applications, in oppotition 
to relax: a word not fo much ufed as 
conflringe. 

The fulid parts were to be relaxed or aftrided, 
as they l:t the humours pafs either in too taal) or 
too great quantities. A buthnot on Aliments. 

Asturcrion. a. fi [afridio, Lat.) The 
aQ or power of contrating the parts of 
the body by applications. 

cifir ion is ina Substance that hath a virtual 
cold: and it worketh partly by the fame means 
that cold doth. Bacon, 

Tiis yutue requircth an afriQian, but luch an 


Cieni 
opener, 


Dryden, * 
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aflrrétion as js noè giateful to the Dody ; fora 
pleating u/b icion doth rather Lind in the nerves 
than expel them; and therefore fuch aflrition is 
found in things of a harfh tafte. Facon. 

Lenitive fubftances ave proper for dry atvabi- 
hirian conftitutions, who are lubject to afin Ton 
ct the belly, and the piles. Arinthnyoren Duet. 

Astrerctive. adi [from afffia.] Stip- 
tick; of a binding quality. Dict. 

Astri'ctory. ads. [afridorius, Lat. ] 
Aftringent ; apt to bind. Dial. 

Astri'ne. adv. [from a and fride.] With 
the legs open. 

To hay thcir native arms ahde, 

Their modefiy, and ride afr de. Idii: 

I w a pace, where the Rhone is fo trute- 
ed between two rocks, that a man mey ftand 
afivide upon both at once. Boyls. 

Aster FEROUS. adi. [ ufrifer, Lat.] Bear- 
ing or having itars. Did. 

ASTRUGER OUS. adj. [affrizer, Lat. ] Car- 
rying flars. Diü. 

To ASTRINGE, v. a [affrings, Lat.] 
To prefs by contraction ; to make “he 
parts draw together. 

Tears are cauted by a contraction of the fpi- 
vits of the brain; which contraction, by conte- 
quence, aflrrageth the moitture of the brain, and 
thereby tendetis tears into the eyes. Racon. 

ÅSTRI'NGENCY. 1. /. [from afringe.] The 
power of contracting the parts of the 
body : oppofedio the power of relaxation. 

Atiridtion prohibiteth difloiution ; as, in me- 
dicines, aftringents inhitat putretattion ; and, by 
afiringency, fome imall quantity of oil of vitriol 
will keep freth water long from putrefying. 

Bacon's Natura: dd gary. 

Acid, acrid, aufterc, and litter tubftance:, | y 
their afiringency, cercate horrour, that is, timu- 
late the fibres. Arbuthnot. 

STRINGENT. adj. [aflringens, Lat.] 
Binding; contracting : oppofed to /ax- 
ative. It is ufed fometimes of tates 
which feem to contrat the mouth. 

sifiringent medicines zie hinding, which aét 
by the alperity of their particles, whereby they 
corrugate the membranes, and make them draw 
up clofer. Quincy. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures, 
for it is (weet and yet affringene, Bacon, 


The juice is very affringent, and theicfure of 
flow motion. Bacen. 


What diminifheth fenfible perfpiration, en- 
crealeth the infenfible; for that reaton a ficngth- 
cening and affringent dict often conduceth to this 
purpofe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A'sTROGRAPHY. n. f. [from aew and 
y22gu.) The feience of deferibing the 
tars. Dict. 

A'STROLABE, n, fa [of dric, and antes, 
to take. J A 

I. An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking 
the altitude of the pole, the fan, or ilars, 
ateiea- 

2. A ftereographick proje@tion of the 
circles of ihe {phere upon the plain of 


fome great circle. ih ae 


ÅSTRO'LOGER. n. /. [aflrologus, Lat. from 
cemo and aiy m 
1. One that, fuppofing the influences of 
the flars to have a cəufa! power, pro- 
feles to foretel or difcover events de- 
pending on thofe influences. 
Not unlike that which ajlrologers call a con- 


junétion of planets, of no very benign afpe& the 
onc to the other. Wollen 


A happy genius is the gift of nature: it de- 
pends on the influence of the Nars, tay the sjh o- 
logers; un the ergans of the body, fay the na- 
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turglifts ; it is the particular gift of heaven, fay the 


divines, both chriftians and heathens. Dryden. 
sfrologers, that future fates forethew. Pope. 


] never head a hner fatire againft lawyers, 
than tiat of afro/ogers; when they pretend, by 
rules of art, to teil when a fuit will end, and 
wherher to the advantage of the plaintitt or de- 
fendant. Swift, 

2, It was anciently ufed for one that uu- 
derflood or explained the motions of the 
plancis, without including prediction. 

A worthy aftrolyger, by verlpective planes, 
hath found in the ftars many things unknown fo 
the ancients. Ralriga. 

ASTROLO'GIAN. n. /. [from afrology.)] The 
fame with a/lraloger. 

The twetve houtes of heaven, in the form 


which aftr clogians ufe. Cirdan. 
The ttars, they fay, cannot difpofe 
No more than can the ajfro/ogian. Ladibyas 


ASTROLOGICAL. } 
AsTROLO‘GICK. $ 
1. Protefling altrology. 
Some fecm a little ayirological, as when they 
warn us from places of maligninfuence. Merron. 
No a/frologtck wizard honour gains, 
Who has not oft been banifh'’d, or in chains. 
Dryden. 


adj. [from aft ology. } 


2. Relating to aftrology. 

<ijtrulogical prayers feem to me to be built on 
as good reafon as the preditions. Stilling fleet. 

The poetical fables are more ancient than the 
Gfirolsgical influences, that were not known to 
the Grecks tillafter Alexander the Great. Bensley. 

AsTROLO'GICALLY-adv. [from afrology.] 
In an aftrological manner. 

To Astro’LoGize. v. n. [from afrology. | 
To praétife aftrology. 

ASTRO'LOGY. n. f. [affrologia, Lat.) 
The praétice of foretelling things by 
the knowledge of the ftars: an art now 
generally exploded, as irrational and 
falie. 

I know the learned think of the art of afirolozy, 
that the ftars do not force the actions or wills of 
men. Swift. 

Asrro’nomer. n. /. [from argc, a itar, 
and w.@, a yule or law.] One that 
{tudies the celeltial motions, and the 
rules by which they are governed. 

The motions of factions uncer kings ought to 
he like the mations, as the aflrovomers tpceak of, 
in the intertour orbs. Bacar. 

afronomers no longer doubt of the motiun of 
the planets about the fun. Locke. 

The old and new affronomers in vain 
Attempt the heav’uly motions to explain. 

Blackmore. 

AsTRONO'MICAL. } ad.[froma/lronomy. | 

Astwono’Mmick. § Belonging to altro- 
homy. 

Our torefathers marking certain mutations to 
happen inthe fun’s progrefs though the zodiack, 
they regiftiate and tet tnem down in their afro- 
nomicad canons. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Can he not pafs an affranen’cé linc, 

Or dreads the fun th’ imaginary gn, 
That he thuuld ne'er advance to eather pole ? 
Blackmore, 

AsTRONOMICALLY. adv. [from afrono- 
mical,) In an altvonomical manner. 

ASTRO'NOMY. n.f. Les raropioy from 
aret, a dlar, and wet, a law or rule. | 
A taixed mathematical ference, teach- 
ing the knowledge of the celeltial bo- 
dies, their magnitudes, motions, dif- 
tances, periods, eclipfes, and order. Py- 
thagoras taught that the carth and 

~plancts turn round the fun, which itands 


iqiunoveable in the center. From the 
time of Pythagoras, affronomy funk into 
neglect, till it was revived by the 
Frolemys, kings of Egypt; and the Sa. 
racens brought it from Africa to Spain, 
and rettored this {cicnce to Europe. 
Chambers. 

To this muft be aded the underitanding of 
tle globes, and the principles of gcometry and 
ufrem y. T Couey. 

A'srxoscory. v.f. [arrg a flar, and 
gxonis, to view.] Ovfervation of the 
{tars. Li. 

Asrro-rirorocy. n. f. [from afrum, a 
ftar, and theologia, divinity.) Divinity 
founded on the obfervation of the ce- 
leftial bodies. 

That the diumal and annual revolutions are 
the motions uf the terraquecous globe, not of the 
fun, L thew in the preface of my ffro- Theology. 

Derham's Phy/ico- Theolog by. 

Asu'N DER. adv. [apundnan, Sax. ] Apart ; 
feparately ; not together. 

Two indire&t lines, the further that they are 
drawn out, the further they go afundir. Spenfer, 

Sente thinks the plancts {pheres not much 

afunder ; 
What tells us then their dittance is fo far? Davies. 
Greedy hope to find 
His with, and hett advantage, us afwrder. Mile. 

The fall’n archangel, cnvious of our fate, 
Seeks hid advantage to betray us worfe ; 

Which, when afunder, will not prove tvo hard, 
For both together aic cach other’s guard. Dr yc. 

Borne far afunidee by the tides of men, 

Like adamant and iteel they mect again. = Dry.d. 

Ail this metallick matter, born that which con- 
tinued afunder, and in fingle corpufcles, and 
that which was amafled and ccnereted into no- 
dules, fubnded. Woodward 

AsyY'LUM. n. f. [Lat. zva, from u, not, 
and guaéw, to pillage.] 
which he that has fled to it, may net 
he taken; a fanctwary; a refuge; a 
place of retreat and fecurity. 

So facred was the church to fome, that it had 
the right of an afj/ien, or fanctuar;. <tyliffe. 

Asy/MMETRY. n. /. [froma, without, and 
TUM ET CIO, fymmetry. } 

F. Contraricty to fymmetry ; ditpropor- 
tion. 

The afymmetries of the brain, as well as the 
dctormities of the legs or face, may be retified 
in time. Grew. 

2 This term is fometimes ufed in mathe- 
ticks, for what is more utuaily called 
incommenfurability ; when between two 
quantities there is no common meature. 


A'/symPTOTE. nf. [fram ey priv. cv, 


with, and ww, to fall; which never’ 


meet; incoincident.]  d/ymptotes are 
right lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to fome curve; but wiich, 
though they and their curve were in- 
finitely continued, would never meet ; 
and may be conceived as tangen:s to 
their curves at an infinite diftance. 
Chambers. 
sifymptote lines, though they may appronch 
Rill nearer together, till they are nearer than the 
leait afignable diftance, yet, being still produced 
infinitely, will never mect. Grew 


Asympro’ricat. adj. [from a/ymptote. ] 
Curves are faid to be afyuptotical, when 
they continually approach, without a 
poffibility of meeting. 

AST’NDETON. ne f. [aziiderory of &, 


A place out of | 


AT 


priv. and cutie, to bind together.] A | 


figure in grammar, when a conjunétion 
copulative is omitted in a fentence; as 
in veni, vidi, vici, E&F is left out. 

Ar. prep. [et, Saxon.] 

1. d', before a place, notes the nearnefs 
of the place; as, aman is at the houfe 
before he is in it. 


This cuftom continued among many, to fay 
their prayers af fountains. Stilling fleet. 


2. At, before a word fignifying time, notes 
the coexillence of the time with the 
event ; the word Zime is fometimes in- 
cluded in the adjective; we commonly 
fay at a minute, at an hour, on a day, 
in a month. 


We thought it a¢ the very firft a hgn of cold 
affection. Hooter, 
How frequent to defert him, and at laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthictt deeds. Mi/tor. 
vit the fame time that the ftorm beats upon 
the whole (pecies, we are falling foul upon onc 
another. Addifon. 
We made no efforts at all, where we could 
have moft weakened the common cnemy, and 
a? the fume time, enriched ourfelves, Swift. 


3. dt, before a caufal word, fignifies 
nearly the fame as with, noting that 
the event accompanies, or immediately 
fucceeds, the action of the caufe, 


At his touch, 

Such fanctity hath Heav'n giv'n his hand, 
They prefently amend. — Shakfpcare’s Machreth. 
O fir, when he thali hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, 

Ev'n az this news he dies. Shak{peare. 
Much atthe fight was Adam in his heart 
Difmay’d. Milton's Pavadife Lof. 

Higt o'er their heads a mould’smg rock is 

piac’d, 
That promufes a fall, and thakes af ev'ry blaf, 
Dryden. 
+. 4, before a fuperlative adjective, 
implies in the flaie; as, at bef, in the 
Rate of moit perfection, Ge. 

Confider any man as to his perfonal powers, 
they are not great; for, ct greateft, they mutt 
ill Le limited. South. 

We bring into the werid with ue a poor*.cecy 
uncertain lite, thort af the longeft, and unquiet 
ef the beit. Temple. 


5. At, before a pericn, is feldom ufed 
otherwile than ludicroufly ; as, he long- 
ed to be at him, that is, to attack him. 


6. dt, before a fubltantive, fometimes 
fignihes the particular condition or cir- 
cumitances of the perfon ; as, at peace, 


in a flete of peace. 
Under pardon, 
You are much more a? tafk for want of wifcom, 
Than prais'd forharmlefs mildnefs. Saak/peare. 
It bringeth the treafure ef a realm into a rew 
hands : forthe ufurer being ar certainties, and 
others af uncertaintics, at the end of the game 
moft of tic money will be in the box. Bacon. 
Hence walk’d the nend at large in fpacious 
held. Nilton. 
The rct, for whom ro lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paftures, and a? picature tevd, Dryd. 
Deicrted, at his utmott necd, 
By thofe his former bouniy fed. Dryden. 
What hinder’d cither, in their nitive toil, 
<lt eafe to reap the harveit of the toil. Dryden. 
Wife men are fomctimes ovcr-borne, when 
they are taxen az a difadvantage. Collier. 
Thefe have been the maxims they have been 
guided by: take thefe from them, and they are 
perfely at a lofs, their compafs and pole-ttar 
then are gonc, ard their underitundinug is per- 
fectly wt anonplus, Lecke. 
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One man manages four horfes at once, and 
leaps from the back uf anuther at full (peed. Pape. 
They will not let me be ar quict in my bed, 
but purfue me to my very dreams. Sieife. 
97. ft, before a fubltantive, fometimes 
marks employment or attention. 
We find fume aniived to that fottifinefs, as to 
own roundly what they weuld be az. Sout. 
How d'ye find yourfelf? fays the door to 
his patient. A hittle while after he is ar it again, 
with a Pray how d’ye find your body? 
LO Efravg:. 
But the who well enough knew winar, 
Before he fpoke, he would be a’, 
Pretended not to apprehend. Hudibras. 
The creaturc’s at his dirty work again. Lepe. 
8. At is fometimes the fame with fw- 
nifhed with, after the French a. 
{nfulte his breat with mugnanimicy, 
And make him naked foil a man af arms. Shak., 
9. At fometimes notes the place where 
any thing is, or aéts. 
Your hufband is a¢ hand, L hear his trumpet. 
Shakfpeare. 
He that in tracing the veffels began af the 
heart, thongh he thought not at all of a circula- 
lation, yet mace he the frit true flep towards 


the difcovery. Grew. 
To all you ladies now at land 
We men at fca indite. Buckhurft. 


Their various news I heard, of Jove and ftrire, 

Of forms at fea, and travels on the fhore. Pope. 
10. At fometimes fignifies in immediate 
confequence of. 

Impeachments at the profecution of the houfe 
of communsy have received their determinations 
in the houfc of lords. Hale, 

11. At marks fometimes the effect pro- 
ceeding from an act. 

Reft in this tomb, rais*d af thy hufband’s 

cofl. Dryden, 

Tom has been az the charge of a penny upon 
this occafion. Addi fon, 

Thofe may be of ufe, to confirm by authority 
What they will notbe az tie trouble to deduce by 
reafoning. Arbuthnot. 

12. dt fometimes is nearly the fame as 77, 
noting fituation ; as, he was af the bot- 
tom, or top of the hill. 

“She hath been known to come at the head of 
thefe rafcals,. and beat her lover. Swift, 

13. di {ometimes marks the occalion,. like 
on. 

Others, with more helpful'care,. 
Cry’d out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware! 
-?¢ this he turn’d, and, asthe bull drew near, 
Shunn’d, and receiv’d him on his pointed {pear 
Dryden, 

14. At fometimes feems to fignify in tke 
power of, or obedient to. 

Eut thou, of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 
Art leait at my command, and moft my foc. 

Dryden 

15. At fometimes notes the relation of a 
man to an action. 

_ He who makes pleafure the vehicle of health, 
13 a doctor af it in goud earnett. Coiiier. 

16. it fometimes imports the manner of 
an action. 

One warms you ly degrees, the other fets you 
on fire all af once, and never intermitshis heat. 

Dryden's Fables, 

Not with lefse- ruin than the Bajan moie 
At once comes tumbling duwn. Dryden: 

17. dt, like the French chez, means fomes 
times application fo, OY dependence on, 

The worit authors might endeavour to pleafe 
us, and in that endeavour defcive fomething at 
our hands. Pope. 

18. At all, In any manner; in any degree. 

Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 

Mott women have no charasters at wl, Pepe, 


ATH 


#'rapvar, n.f. A kind of tabour ufed by 
the Moors. 

Children fhill beat our atahals and drums, 
And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryden. 

ATAR PATAN n. f. [aragatia. | Exemp- 
A'TARAXY. f tion from vexation ; tran- 
guilty. 

The fcepticks affected an indifferent equipon- 
derous neutrality, as the only means to their 
ataraxia, and freedom from pafhonate difturb- 
ances. Glanville’s Scep/fts. 

Are. The preterit of eat. oee To Ear. 

And by his fide his teed the grafly forage ate. 

Spenfer. 

Even our frh parents ete themfelves out of 
Paradife; and Job's children junketted and 
feattccd together often. South. 


ATHA NOR. n.f. [a chymical term, bor- 
rowed from a. ; or, as others 
think, 319M.) A digefting furnace to 
keep heat for fome time ; fo that it may 
be augmented or diminifhed at pleafure, 
by opening or fhutting fome apertures 
made on purpofe with fliders over them, 
called regilters. Quincy. 

A'rneism. n. f. [from atheifl. It is only 
of two fyllablesin poetry. } The difbelicf 
of a God. 


God never wrought miracles to convince 
atheifm, becaufe his ordinary works convince it. 
Bacon, 
It is the common intere{t of mankind, to pu- 
nih all thofe who would feduce men to atées/m, 
Lillot fon. 
ATHEIST. a.f. [a9:@, without God. ] 
One that denies the exiftence of God. 
To thefe that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly! to the trains, and to the {miles, 
OF thefe fair athei/ts. Milton, 
Though he were really a fpeculative atey, 
get, if he would but proceed rationally, he could 
not however bea practical afies/, nor live with- 
out God in this world. Scuth. 
«it heift, ufe thine eyes, 
And having view`d the order of the fkics, 
‘Think, if thou cantt, that matter, blindly hurl'’d 
Without a guide, thould frame this wond’rous 
world. Creech, 
No athei/?, as fuch, can be a true friend, an 
affectionate relation, or a loyal fubjcQ. Bentley. 


A'bruetst. adj. {from the noun.} Atheifl- 
tical ; denying God. 

Nor flood unmindful Abdiel to anney 
The utheif crew. Milton. 

AtHEn'sticar,) adj. [from atheif.] 
Aruetsticx. § Given to atheifm ; im- 

IOUS. 

Men are atheiflical, beczufe they are frf vi- 
cious; and quecfion.the truth of chintianity, be- 
caufe they hate the practice. South. 

This argument demonttrated the exiftence of 
a deity, and convinced all asheiftize gainfayers. 

Ray on the Creation, 
ATHENSTICALLY. adv. [from atheiflical. } 
In an atheiflical manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a 
great finner talk atheiPieully, and fcot¥ profanely 
at religion, diould, inead of vindicating the 
truth, tacitly approve the {coffer > South. 

I entreat fuch as are aiheiflically inclined, to 
confider thefe things. Tillotfon. 


ÅTHEI'STICALNESS. 7. f. [from atheiflical, } 
Jhe quality of being atheiftical. 
Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and 
atheiflicalne/t. Hammond's Fundamenta!s, 
A’rHEL, ATHELING,AbDeEL,and A“ THEL, 
trom adcl, noble, Germ. So SEthelred 


nar 


ATL 
is noble for counfel; Æthelard, a noble 


genius; Æihelbert, eminently novle ; 
Li thelward, a noble protetor. Gibfon. 


A'THEOUS. adj. [25:@.] Atheiftick ; 
godlefs. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and purc, 
Sutfers the hypocrite, or atheous pricft, 

Totread his facred courts. Par. Reg. 

ATHERO'M A.n. /. [z9 owue, from desas 
pap or pulfe.] A fpecies of wen, which 
neither caufes pain, difcolours the fkin, 
nor yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them refembles milk 
curds, the tumour is called atheroma; it it be 
like honey, meliceris; and if compoted of fat, 
or a fuety fubftance, {tcatuma. Sharp. 

ATHEROMATOUs. adj. [from atheroma. ] 
Having the qualitics of an atheroma, 
or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it 
atheromatous, Wifeman's Surgery. 

Aruirst. adv. [from a and thirf.] 
Thirity ; in want of drink. 
With fcanty meafure then fupply their food ; 
And, when ahiri, reftvain’em trom the flood. 
Dryden. 
ATHLE’TICK. adj. [from arthleta, Lat. 
aSantis, a wreftler. ] 
1. Belonging to wreftling. 
2. Strong of body; vigorous; lufy ; 
robutt. 

Scldom fhall one fce in rich families that 
athlerick foundnefs and vigour of conftitution, 
which is feen in cottages, where nature is cook, 
and necefiity caterer. South, 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from 
one of thofe wth/etick brutes, whom undefervedly 
we call heroes. Dryden. 

Atuwa'rt. prep. [from a and thwart. } 
1. Acrofs; trantverfe to any thing. 

Themitlocles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, 
by giving out a purpofe to break his bridge 
athwart the Hellcipont. Bacon's Effays. 

Execrable fhape! 
That da’rft, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mifcreated front athwart my way. Par. Laf. 
2. Through: this is not proper. 
Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has phinted round thee, thou appear’ more 
hairs Addifon, 
ATHWA’RY. adv. à tort. 
1. Ina manner vexatious and perplexing ; 
crofsly. 
All athwart there came 
A poft from Wales, loadcn with heavy news. 
Shakfpeare. 
2. Wrong: å travers. 
The babby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Siak/peare. 
ATi LT. adv. [from a and tlt.) 
1. Inthe manner ofa tilter; with the alion 
ofa man makingathruit at an antagonift. 
In the city Tours 
Thou ran’ft arilt, in honour of my love, 


And ttol’tt away the ladics hearts from France. 


Shahfpeare, 


To run ati/t at men, and wicld 
Their naked tools in open ficla Hudibras, 
2. Inthe pofture of a barrel raifed or tilted 

behind, to make it run out. 


Such a man is always «zile; his favours come 
hardly from him. Spo élator, 


ATLAS. m. f. 

1. A colle&ion of maps, fo called probably 
from a picture of tlas fupporting the 
heavens, prefixed to fome colleétion. 

2. A large {quare folio; fo called from 
thefe folios, which, containing maps, 
were made large and fquare. 


ATO 


3. Sometimes the fupporters of a building. 

4. A rich kind of flik or tuf made for 
women’s clothes, 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch 

atlaffes with gold and filver, or without. Spec?ater. 

ATMOSPHERE, a. f. (atu, vapour, and 
cDuiea, a {phere. ] 

_ The exterivur part of this our habitable world 

isthe air, or atmofpherc; a light, thin, fluid, or 


fpringy body, that encompaffes the folid carth 
on all fides. Locke. 


Immenfe the whole excited atmofphere 

Impetuous rufhes o'er the founding world. 
Laomfon. 

ATMO SPH E'RICAL. adj. [from atmo/phere.] 
Contilling of the atmofphere ; belong- 
ing to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the ircum- 
bent -atmofpherical cylinder, as a pat of the 
weight refitted. Boyle. 

A'TOM. n. f. [atomus, Lat. drop.) 

1. Such a {mall particle as cannot be phy- 
fically divided: and thefe are the firft 
rudiments, or the component parts, of all 
bodies. Quincy. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms, 
becaufe, by reafon of their perfect folidity, they 
were really indivifible. Ruy. 

See plaftick nature working to this end, 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 

Form’d and impcell’d its neighbour to embrace. 
Pope, 

2. Any thing extremely fmall. 

It is as eafy to count afoms, as to refolve the 
propofitions of a lover. Shak/peare. 

ATO'MICAL, adj. [from atom. ] 

1. Confifting of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in 
their continuitics than in powders and atomical 
divifions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doétrine of the 
atomical philofophy. Bentley's Sermons, 

A’tomist. n. f/. [from atom.] One that 
holds the atomical philofophy, or doc- 
trine of atoms, 

The atoms, who define motion to be a 
paffage from one place tu another, what do they 
more than put onc fynony mous word for another? 

Locke. 

Now can judicious atom:/is conceive, 

Chance to the fun could his juft impulfe give ? 
Biackmwre. 

A'tomy. n. f. An obfolete word for atom. 

Drawn with a team of Brtle atomzes 
Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Shuk, 


To ATO'NE. v. n. [from at one, as the 
etymologifts remark, fo de at one, is the 
fame as fo be in concord. This deriva- 
tion is much confirmed by the following 
paflage of Shak/peare, and appears to 
be the fenfe ftill retained in Scotland. ] 

1. To agree; to accord. 

He and Aufidus can no more alone, 
Than violenteit contrariety. Shak fpeare. 

2. To ftand as an equivalent for iomc- 
thing; and particularly ufed of expia- 
tory facrifices, with the particle for 
before the thing for which fomething 
elfe is given. 

From a mean ftock the pieus Decii eame ; 
Yet fuch their virtucs, that then lofs alone 
For Rome and all our legions did atone, Dryden, 
The good intention of a man of weight and 
worth, or a real friend, feldony asoncs for the 


uneafinefs produced by his grave See 
Oi hey 


Let thy fublime meridian courfe 
Fer Mary’s fetting rays atone: 


APTTR 

Our luftre, with redoubled furce, 

Afu now prucecd trom thee alone. rior, 

His virgin (word Augyitthus’ veins imbrued; 
The murd'rer fell, and blood afon'd far blood, 

Pops 
To ATO'NE. v.a. 
1. To reduce to concord. 

If any contention arole, he knew none Atter 
to be their judge, to atone and take up their 
quatrels, but hinsfelf. Drumm, 

2. Toexpiate; to anfwer for. 
Soon thould yon boatters ccafe their haughty 
Rrife, 

Or each atone his guilty love with life. 
ATONEMENT. u. f. [from atone. } 
1. Agreement; concord. 

He leeks to make atonement? 

Between the duke of Glu’iter amd your brothers. 

Shak/peare, 
equivalent : 


Pope. 


2. Expiation ; 
with for. 

And the Levites were purified, and Aaron 
made an atonement jor Chem to cleanfe then. 

Nionbers. 

Surcly it is not a fulfcient atonement for the 
writers, that they profefs loyalty to the govern- 
ment, and fprinkle fome arguments in favour uf 
the diffenters, and, under the fhelter of popular 
peliticks and religion, undermine the foundations 
uf all picty and virtuc. Swift. 

A'ror. adv. [from a and fof.] On the 
top; atthe top. 

top whereof, but far more rich appear’d 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Pur. Lof. 

What is extracted by water from cottce is the 
oil, which often {winis atop of the decoction 

atrbuthnot on Aliments. 

ATRABILA RIAN. } adj. [from atra bilis, 

ATtrAaBILAa'RIoUS, § black choler.] Me- 
lancholy ; replete with black choler. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of 
ferum, or finer and more volatile parts, 1s atra- 
bilarious; whereby it is rendered grofs, black, 
unétuous, and caithy. Quincy. 

From this black aduit ftate of the blood, they 
are atrabilarious, Arbuthnot on Air, 

The atrabi/arian conflitution, or a black, vif- 
‘cous, pitchy confiftence of the fluids, makes all 
fecretions diiheult and fpariay. Arbuthnot. 

ATRABILARIOUSNESS. n. f. [from atra- 
bilarious.) The itate of being melan- 
choly ; repletion with melancholy. 

ATRAMENTAL. l adj. [from atramen- 

ATRAMENTOUS. | tum,ink, Lat.) Inky; 
black. 

It we enquire in what part of vitriol this afra- 
mental and denigiating condition lodgeth, it 
will feem efpecial'y to he in the more fixed falt 
thereof. Brown's Fulgar Frrours. 

Iam not fatished, that thofe black and atra- 
mentous pots, which feem to reprefent them, are 
ocular. Brown. 

ATRO'CIOUS adj. [atrox, Lat.] Wick- 
ed in a high degree; enormous; hor- 
ribly criminal. 

An advocate is necc Mary, and therefore au- 
dience ought not to be denied him in defending 
caufes, unlcfs it he an atrccious offence. afi lifve. 

Arro'crous.y. adv. [from atroctous.} In 
an atrocious manner; with great wick- 
ednefs. 

Artro'ciovsxess. n.f. [from atrocious. } 
The quality of being enormoully cri- 
minal. 

Asnocity. na f. [atrocttas, Lar.) Hor- 
rible wickednefs; excefs of wickedneds. 

[ never cecalée to mind, without a deep afo- 
nifhment of the very horrour aud atrocity of the 
faét in a chriftian court. hr oton. 

They deired juttice might be done upon 
offenders, asthe afrecity of their crimes deterved, 


Ceaci ales, 
Vou. l, 


expiatory 


i) 
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Atnoeny. n. /: [azetix.] Want of nou- 
rifhinent; a difeafe in which what is 
taken at the mouth cannot contribute 
to the fupport of the body. 

Vining atrepay, 
Marafmius, and wide-waiting pettilence. Milton. 
The mouths of the la&eals may be thut up by 
a vifcid mucus, in which cafe the chyle paifeth 
by ttool, and tae perlon talleth into an atrophy. 
Arbuthnot on silinents. 

To ATTACH. v. a. (attacher, Fr.] 

t. To arrel; to take or apprehend by 
commandment or writ. Cosvell. 

Bitloons the guards, which on his fate did 
want, 

Attach’ d thai traitor lfe, and bound him frait. 

Spenfer. 

The Tuwer was chofen, that if Clifford thould 

accufe great oncs, they might, without fufpicion 


or noile, be prefently attached, Bacon, 
Bol:emia gicets you, 

Pefires you to attach his fon, who has 

His dignity and duty bath catt off.  Siadjpeare. 


2. Sometimes with the particle of, but not 
in prefent ufe. 

You, lord archtifhop, and you, lord Mowbray. 
Of capital treafon l attach you both. Shak fp. 
3. Lo feize in a judicial manner. 
France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach 
Our merchants goods at Bourdceaux. SAuk/peare. 
4. To lay hold on, as by power. 
I cannot blame thec, 
Who am myfelf attich'd with wearinefs, 
To th’ duliing of my f{pirits. Shak/peare. 

5. To wiu ; to gain over; to enamour. 

Songs, garlands, flow’rs, 
And charming fymphonies, aftaca’d the heart 
Or Adam. Milton, 

6. To fix to one’s intereft. 

Tne grcat and rich depend on thofe whom 
their power ut their wealth attaches tothem. Regers, 

ATTACHMENT. a. f. [attuclement, Fr.) 

1. Adherence ; fidelity. 

The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to 
their own country. addli for. 

2. Attention ; regard. 

The Romans burnt this lat fect, which is 
another maik of their {mall atiachment to the fta. 
atrbuthnot on Coins, 

3. can apprehention of a man, to bring 
him to anfwer an action; and fometimes 
it extends to hisgmoveables. 

4. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of 
a foreigner’s goods found within a city, 
to fatisty creditors within a city. 

To ATTACK. v. a. (attaquer, Fr.) 

1. To affault an enemy: oppofed te de- 


fence. 
The front, the rear 
wittack, while Yvo thunders inthe centre. Philips. 

Thofe that attack generally get the victory, 

though with difudvantage of ground. 
Cane’s Campaigns. 
2. To impugn in any manner, as with 
fatire, confutation, calumny; as, the 
declaimer attacked the reputation of his 
adverfaries. 
Atra’ck. nn. f. [from the verb.]) An 
aflault upon an enemy. 

Hector oppates, and continues the attact ; in 
which Sarpedon makes the frit bicacn in the 
wali. Pope’s Iliad, 

lr appris’d of the fevere atta.k, 

The country he (hut up. Them fon, 

I own ’twas wiong, when thoufands call'd me 

back, 
To mike that hopelefe, il!-advis’d attack, Young. 
ÅTTA'CKER. n. /. [trom attuck.| The 
perlon that attacks. 
To ATTAIN. w as [athctadre, Fr. ¢ thie 
iO; Jat } 


AQ TE 


1. T'o gain; to procure; to obtain. 

Is he wife who hopes tu artain the cud witk- 
out the means, nay by means that are quite con- 
trary toat? i illorfon, 

All the nobility here could not attain the fame 
favour as Wood did. : Swijt. 

2. To overtake ; to come up with : a feule 
now little in ule. 

The carl hoping to have overtaken the Scottifha 
king, and to have given him battle, but not ar- 
taining him in time, ict down hefure the caftle of 
Aton. Dacor, 

3. Tocometo; to enter upon. 

Canaan ke now urrains; I fee his tents 

Pitch’d above Sichem. Milton's Par, Loft, 
4. To reach; to equal. 

So the ürt precedent, 1f it be good, is fef- 

dom attained by imitation. Bacon. 
To ATTAIN. v.n. i > 
t. To come to a certain Rate: with fo. 

Milk will foon feparate itlelf into a cream, 
and a more ferous liquor, which, after twelve 
days, attuins to the higheit degree uf acidity. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2, To arrive at. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it 
is high; I cannot altata unto it. BPfaims, 

To have knowledge in mot ubicéts ot con- 
templation, is whatthe mind of one man ĉan hard 
ly attain unto. Locke, 

Arran. v.f. [from the verb.) The 
thing attamed; attainment. Not in 
ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid ter- 
renc attans, are akin to that which to-day is in 
the ficld, and to-morrow is Cut Gown. 

Glanvi!le's Scephs. 
ATTAINABLE. adj. [from attain.] That 
may be attained ; procurable. 

He wilfully negleéts the ubtaining unfpeakable 
good, which te is perfuaded is certain and at- 
tatnable. Tiliatfor. 

None was propofed that appeared certainly ar- 
tuinahle, or of value enough. Rogers. 

ÅTTA'INABLENESS. n. f. [from attainable. } 
‘Fhe quality of being attainable. 

Perfons become often enamoured of outward 
beauty, without any particular knowledge of its 
pottcor, or its attuinudlercfs by them. Cayre 

ÀTTAINDER. n. f. [from To attarnt. | 
t. The act of attainting in law; con- 


viction of a crime. See To ATTAINT. 

The ends ia calling a parliament were chicfy 
to have the atfasnders of all of his party reverfed ; 
and, on the other fide, tu attaint by parliament 
his enemies. Bacon. 

2. Taint; fully of chara@er, 
So fmooth he daub'’d his vice with thew of 
Virtue, 
He liv’d from all attainder of fufpet. Sraka. 
ATTAINMENT. n. f. [from attain. ] 
1. That which is attained; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count ita great ufa 
tainment to be able to talk much, and littie to 
the purpofe. Glanville. 

Our cfta'nments are mean, compared wit!: the 
perfection of the univerfe. Grew, 

2. The act or power of attaining. 

The Scripture mutt be fuficient to imprint in 
us the character of all things neceflary for the +r- 
fainmen? of cternal life. Iecker. 

Education in extent more large, of time fhiitcr, 
and of attainment more certain. Mitton. 

Government is an art above the attainment of 
an ordinary genius, Soreth. 

If the fame actions be the inftruments Loth of 
acquiring fame and procuring this happincl:, they 
would neverthelefs fail in the attainmert of this 
laft cnd, if they proceeded from a detre of the 
hrf, daidifor, 

The great care of God for our falvation muit 
appcur i the concern he expreffed for our ur- 
fuininens of ik. Regera, 

R 


ATT 
To ATTA'INT. v. a. [attenter, Fr.) 
t. To difzrace; to cloud with ignominy. 
His warlike fhicld 
Was all of diamond perfect pure and cleans 
For fo exceeding Mone his gliftering ray, 
That Phebus golden face it did alluint, 
As whena cloud his beams doth overlay. F. Queer. 
z. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch 
as are found guilty of fome crime or 
Offence, aad efpecialiy of telony or trea- 
fon. 

A man is uttainzted two Wys, by appearance, 
or by, procefs. Attainder by appearance is by 
confcfion, battle, or verdi¢t. Confetion is 
double; ane at the bar before the judges, when 
the priloner, upon his indictment read, beirz 
ufked guilty or not guilty, anfwers Guilty, never 
putting bunfclf upon the verdi&t of the jury. 
The other is before the coroner or fan&uary, 
where he, upon his confefGea, was in former 
times conftrained io abjure the realm; which 
kind is cailed attainder by abjuration. At- 
tuinder by battle is, when the party appcal- 
ed, and choohing totry the truth by combat ra- 
ther than by jury, is vanquifhed. Attainder by 
verdiét is, when the prifuner at the bar, anf- 
wering to the indictment Not guilty, bata an 
inquett of live and death pafing upon bin, 
and is by the verdict pronounced guilty. At- 
taindcr by procefs is, where a party Hes, and is 
not found till five times called publickly in the 
county, and at lait outlawed upon his default. 

Cowell, 

Werc it not an endlefs trouble, that no traitor 
or felon thould be etrainted, but a parliament 
mult be called ? Spenfer. 

I mutt offend before I be attainted. Shatf{p. 

a8 To taint; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any pafhon of intaming love. Shak/peare. 

ATra int. a. /. [from the verb. } 
1, Any thing injurious; as illnefs, weari- 
nefs. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate onc jot of coluur 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But frethly looks, and overbears attaint 
With cheerful femblance. Shakfp. Henry v. 
2, Stain; {pot taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a plimpfe 
of; nor any man an altairt, but he carries tome 
Rain of i. Shak [peare. 
j In horfemanfhip.] A blow or wound 
on the hinder feet of ahorfe. Far. Did. 


ATTAINTURE. n. f. [from attaint.] Legal 
cenfure; reproach ; imputation. 

FHiume’s knavery will be the duchefs’ wreck, 
And her sttainture will be Humphry’s fall, Shak. 

To ATTA'MINATE. v.a. [altamino, Lat.] 
To corrupt ; to {poil. 

Jo ATTEMPER- v..4. [atlempero, Vat?) 

1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture 
of fornething elle; :o dilute. 

Nobility aftenipers fovercignty, and draws tke 
eves of the people fumewhat ahde from the line 
royal. Daven. 

Aitemper’d funs arife, 
Swect-beam’d, and fhedding oft thro’ lucid 
clouds 
A pleafing calm. 
+, To foften; to mollify. 

His cariy providence could tikewife have az- 
tempered Vis nature therein. Bacon. 

Thofe fmiling eyes, attemp* ring ev'ry ray, 
Skene fweetly lambent with celeitial day. , Pepe. 

3. Tomix in ju proportions; to regulate. 
z Ste tu her guetts doth bounteous banquet digot, 
alttenper' A, goucly, well for healt and for de- 
tight. E Spenjer. 

4. To iit to fomething elfe. 

Phemius! let arts of gods and herocs old, 
Acteinper do the lyre, your voice cinploy. Pope. 
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To Artr’MPERATE. v., a. [attempere, 
Lat.] To proportion to fomething. 

Hope mult be proportioned and artemperate to 
the promife; if it exceed that temper and pro- 
portion, it becomes a tumou and tympany of 
hope. Hammond's Pratt. Catech jm. 

To ATTEMPT. v.a. [attenter, Fr. ] 
y. To attack; to invade; to venture upon. 
He, fate ring his difpleafure, 
Trip? me behind, got praties of the ting 
For him arrenpting, who was {elf-iubdued. Shak. 
Who, in all things wile and juft 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
OF man, with (trength entire and frce-will arm’. 
Alton. 
2. Totry; toendeavour. 

I have neverthelcfs attempted to fend unto you, 

for the 1cnewang of brotheriscod and fricndthip. 
I Maccaéecs. 
To ATTEMPT. v.n. To make an attack. 

I have vecn fu hardy to attemp? upon a nome, 
which among fume is yet very facred. Glanville. 

Horace bis monler with wonian’s head above, 
and fitay extreme below, anfwers the fhape of 
the ancient Syrcns that attempted upon Utyiies. 

Brown's Vulpar Erros. 
ATTE'MPT. n. f. [from the verb. | 
1. An attack, 

It we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
we thall long live in peace and quictnefs, without 
any aftempts upon us, Bacon. 

2. Anciay ; an endeavour. 

Alack! I am afraid thcy have awak’'d, 

And ’tis not donc; th! attempt and not tne deed, 
Confounds us. Shakfpsare's Macheti. 
ll: would have cry’d; but hoping that he 


dicaint, 
Amazement tied his tongac, und ftopp'd th’ at- 
tempt. Dryden. 


J ful join the following attempt toward a natu- 

ral hifiory of foffils. Woodward tn Foffits. 

ATTE’MPTABLE. adj. [from attempt.) 
Liable to attempts or attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his tu be more fair, 
viituous, wife, and lels attemptable, than the 
rarc{t of our ladies. Shak/peare. 

ATTEMPTER. 1. f. [from aticmpt. | 
1, The perfon that attempts; an invader, 

The Son of God, with goclike force enducd 

Againit th’ attompter of thy Father's throne. 
Mister. 
2. Anendeavourer. 
You are no fać&lors for glory or treafurc, but 
difinterefted attempters for the univer{il goud. 
Glanville’s Scepfis. 
To ATTEND. v. a. [attendre, Fr. at- 
lendo, Lat.] 
1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 

The diligent pilot, ia a dangerous tempeft, doth 

not affend the un‘kilful words of a pailenger. 
Sidney. 
The crow doth fing as {weetly as the fturk 
When neither is acceded, Shakfpecre. 
2. To wait on; to accompany as an in- 
feriour, or a fervant. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperour in bis royal court. Shakfp. 
3. To accompany as an enemy. 

He wasat pretent flrong enough to have ftop- 

ped or attended Waller in his weltcrn expedition. 
Clarendon. 
. To be prefent with, upon a fumrous. 


5. To accompany; to be appendant to. 
England is fu idly king'd, 
Her fceptre fo fantaftically Lorne, 
That tear attends her not. Shakfpeare. 
My pray’rs and w hes always hall atrens 
The friends of Rome. wi.tdifon's Cato. 
A vchement, burning,’ fixed, pungent pain in 
the Romach, attended with a fever. Arbuthnot. 
6. To expe%. This fenfe is French. 


So dicadful a tempett, as all the propie ar- 


ATT : 
pended therein the very end of the wortd, ana 
judgment aay. Raleigh's Hilory, 
| To wait on, ason a charge. 


The fifth had charge fick perfons to attend, 
And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. 


Spenjer. 
8. To be confequent to. 

The cuke made that unicrtuate defcent upon 
Rnée, which was afterwards attended with many. 
unprofperous attempts, Clarendon, 

9. To remain to; to await; to be in {tore 
for. 

To him who hath a piofpedt of the Rate that 
attends all men after this, the meafures of goud 
and evil are changed. Locke. 

10. ‘Lo wait for infidicatly, 

Thy interpreter, tull of deipizht, bloody as 

the hunter, artis thee at the orchard end, Shad. 
11. To be bent upon any object. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 

The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. 
Diyir. 
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12. To flay for. 

I died waslt in the wemb he flaid, 

Atrending nature’s law. Shak/p. Cymbetine. 

] baften to our own; nor wall relate 
Geeat Mithiidates’ and rich Cratus® fate ; 
Whom Solon wifely countell’d to attend 
Tie name of happy, tl he Knew his end, Greece, 

Shree cays L promis'd to atend my doom, 
And two long Gays and nights are yet te come. 

Dryden. 
To ATTEND. W% a. 
1, To yield attention. 

But, thy relation naw ! for Ù attend, 

Pleas’a with thy words. Milton, 

Since man cannot at the fame time attend to 
two objects, 1f you employ your fpirit upona 
book or a bodily labour, you have no rouin left 
for feniual temptation. Taylor. 

2, Yo ftay; Aalay 
This firit true caule, and laft good end, 
Sne cannot here fu well and truly tee ; 
For this perfection fhe mutt yet attexd, 
Till to her Maker the eipouted be. Davies. 

Plant ancmunies after the frit rains, if you 
wil! have flowers very forward; but it is furer 
to attend nil Cctoher. Evelyn. 

3. To wait; to be within reach or call. 

The charge thereof unto a covetous fprite 
Com maadca was, who thereby did astend 
Fara warily awaited. Fairy Queen. 

4. To wait, as compelled by authority, 

If any minttte: refuted tu admit a lecturer re- 
commended by him, he was required t9 attend 
upon the committee, and not dilcharged till the 
houics met agem. Clarendon, 


ATTENDANCE. A. f. [attendence, Tv. ] 
1, The act of waiting on another; or of 
ferving. 
I dance attendance here, 
, I think the duke will not be fpoke withal. Shae, 
For he of whom thefe things are fpoken, per- 
taineth to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. Hebrews. 
The other after many years attendance upou 
the duke, was now onc of the bedchamber to the 
prince. Clarendon, 
2. Service. 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attend- 
ance 
From thofe that fhe calls fervants? Shukfpeare. 
3. The perfons waiting ; a train, 
diutendance none thall need, nor train; where 
none 
Are to beheld the gudgment, but the jude’, 
Thote two. Niilton’s Paradife Lope 
4. Attention; regard. 
Give attendance to 1cading, to exhortation, te 
doctrine. 1 Timothy. 
5. Expeétation: a fenfe now out of ufe. 
That which caufeti bitternefsin death isthe 
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tinguifhieg aftsnJarce and expeMation therc- 


of ere if Come, looker. 
ATTENDANT. adj, [attendant, Yr.) Ac- 
companying as fubordinate, or cenk- 


guential, 
Orther fans, perhaps, 
With their attendant miouns, thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Lo? 
Arre NDANT. n. f. 
r. One that attends. 
I wil be returned tathwith; difinifs your ar- 
pezant there; look ic be donce. Shak /peare. 
2. One that beloaps to the train. 
When fome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whifpers Arit and mourntul murmurs rife 
Amons the fad atfivatant:, Dryden, 
3. One that waits the pleafare of ancther, 
as a fu tor or agent. 
I endeavour that my reader may not wait long 
for my meaning ; t9 Give an altendart quick dil- 
patch i> a civility. Burners 1 scory, 
4. One that is prefent at-any thing. 
fle was a conitant attendant at all mectings 
rclatiag to charity, without contributing. Stuijt. 
ç. [In law.] One that oweth a duty or 
fervice to another; or, after a fort, de- 
pendeth upon another. Cocvell. 
6. Ihat which ts united with ancther, as 
a concomitant or confequent. 
Govern well thy appetite, lett fin 
Surprize tuce; and her black attendant, death. 
Milton. 
They fecure themielves firft from doing no- 
thing, and then from doing ill; the one being fo 
clofe an attendant on the other, that it is fcaice 
pethble to fever them. Decay of Prety. 
He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the at- 
fendant of noble fpirits, which prompted him to 
engage in travels. Pope. 
It is nard to take into view all the attendunts or 
confequents that will be concerned in a qucttion. 
Watts. 
ATTENDEER. u. f. [from attend.] Com- 
panion; affociate. 
‘The gyphes were there, 
J ikc lords to appear, 
Witn fuch their artenders 
A» yvu thought otfenders. Ben Jonfon. 
ATTE’NT. adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; 


attentive; heedful; regardful. 
Now mine eyes thall be open, and mine ears 
attent unto the prayer that is made in this place. 
2 Chronicles. 
What can then be lefs in me than defire 
To (ce thee, and approach thee, whom I kuuw 
Drclar’d the Soa of Gody to hear attent 
Thy wifdom, andbehdld thy godlike deeds ? 
Milton, 
Read your chapter inyour prayers: httle in- 
terruptions will make year prayers les tedious, 
and yourfelt more affesé upuan them. Taylor, 
Being denied communication by their car, their 
eyes are more vigilant, affent, and hecdful. 
Holter. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their 
want of leiluie to apply their minds to fuch a 
ferious and attent contideration. South. 
A'TTENTATES. n. f. [attentata, Lat. ] 
Proceedings in a court of judicature, 
pending fuit, and after an inhibition is 
decreed and gone out: thole things 
which are done after an extrajudicial 
appeal, may likewife be {tiled attentates, 
Ay life. 
Arte'ntion. n. f. (attention, Fr.) ‘the 
aét of attending or heeding ; the act of 
bending the mind upon any thing. 
They fay the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony. Shakfpcare. 
He perceived nothing but filencey and figns of 
ettcntion to What he would further fay, Facon, 


ATT 
But him the gentle angel by the iang 
Soon rais'cy and his attention thus recall’d. 


Milton, 


By attention, the idcas thatoTer themfelves are 
taken notice of, and as it were regiltered in the 
memory. Locke. 

Attention is a very neceflary thing ; truth duth 
notalwars rike the foul at Aat ight. Matts. 

Arre'ntive. adj. [from aftent,] Recd- 
ful; regardful; full of attention. 

Being moved with thefe, and tue bike your ef- 
feétual difcaurfes, whereunto we gave molt ut- 
teative car, till they entered cven unto our fouls, 

Hooker, 

I'm never mercy when I hear fweet mufick. 
—The realon is, your fpisits are altertive, Shak, 

I taw mott of them attentive ta three Sirens, 
Cikinguillicd’ by the namics of Stoth, ignorance, 
and®Plesures Tatler, 

A critick is a man who, on all occafions, is 
more attentive to what is wanting than what is 
present. Aiidifon, 

Mufick’s forec can tame the furious beat ; 
Can make the wolf or foaming bour refrain 
His rage; thelion drop his crefted main, 
aSttertive to the fong. Pior. 

ATTENTIVELY., adv. [from attentive. | 
Heediully ; carefully. 

If a man look tharply and attentively, he fhall 
fee Fortune; for though fhe be blind, fhe is not 
invihble. Bacon. 

Thecaufe of coldis a quick fpiritin a cold 
hoay ; as will appear to any that thal! arenecve/y 
confider nature, Facon. 

ATTE'NTIVENESS. n. f. [from atteniive. | 
The ilate of being attentive; heedful- 
nefs; attention. 

At the relation of the queen’s death, bravely 
contcfled and lamented by the king, how arren- 
tivene/s wounded his daughter. Skak jjpeare. 

ATTE'NUANT. adji. [attenuans, Lat. |] 
What has the power of making thin, 
or diluting. 

To ATTE'NUATE. v.a. [attenuo, Lat. ] 
To make thin, or flender: oppoled to 


condenfe, or incraffate, ov thicken, 

The finer parts belonging to the juice of grapes, 
being altenwated and fubtulized, was changed into 
an ardent fpirit. Boyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an cgg, not only dit- 
folves the hell, but alfo attennates the white con- 
tained init intoa limpid water, JV ifeman's Surg. 

Ic is of the nature of acids to diflelve or utte- 
nuate, and of alkalies to precipitate or inctaflate. 

Newton's Opticks. 

The ingredients are digefted and attenuated by 
heat; they are ftircd and conilantly agitited by 
winds. atrbuthnet, 

Atre NUATE.ad;. [from the verb, ] Made 
thin, or ilender. 

Vivification ever confittcth in fpirits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. 

Bacon. 

ATTENUATION. n, J. [from attenuate. | 

‘The act of making any thing thin or 
flencer ; leflening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outfide of 
a bell, the tound will be according to the inward 
concave of the bell; whereas the elifion or at- 
feruation of the air, can be only between the 
kammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon, 

A'TTER. n. f- [acen, Sax. venom.} Cor- 
rupt matter. A word much ufed in 
Lincolnfhire, Sinner, 


Zope are ST: Y. a: faltefor, Lata) 
1. To bear witnefs of; to witnefs. 
Many particular facts are recorded in holy 
writ, affefied by particular pagan authors. Adilf. 
2. Tocall to witnefs; to invoke as confci- 
ous 
The facred ftreams, which heav’nsimperia! ftate 
Attefis in oaths, znd fears to violate, Dryden. 
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AS DAL 
Attz's?. n. f. [from the terb. J Witnels ; 
teflimony ; attefiation, 

The atteff of eyss and cars. 

With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderftruck, th’ cxalted rnan to whom 
Such high arret was giv’n, awhile furvey'd 
W ita wonder. Laraaife Kegan’ d, 
ATTESTATION. n. f. [from aide.) Tef- 
timony ; witnefs ; evidence, 

Thae remains a tecond kind of peremptori- 
nels, of thole who can make ro relation without 
an alteftatica of its certainty. Gv. of the Tongue, 

The next coal- pit, minc, quany, or chi:lk-pit, 
wilgive afrejiation to what 1 write; thefe are fo 
obvious that I need vot feck for a compurgatoi, 

Ii cod-ward's Natural Hiir y. 

We may derive a probability fony the utte/= 
tation of wife and honech imen by word or writ- 
ing, or the concurrng witnefs of multitudes wha 
have feen and known whatthey relate, ares, 


Jo ATINGE. v. a. [attingo, Lat.] To 
touch lightly or gently. Di, 
POAT TORE. o a, [attirer, Fr] To 
drefs; to habit; to array. 
Let it likewife your gentle breaft infpire 
With fweet infufion, and put you in mind 


Of thet proud maid, whom now thufe leaves ate 
lire, 

Proud Daphne Sperfere 
My Nan fall be the queen of all the faries y 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shak{peare, 
With the linen mitre fhall he be arened, Lev. 
Now the fappy boughs 

Attire themfelyves with blooms. 


ATTIRE. n. f. [from the verb.] 

t. Clothes; drefs; habit. 

It is no more cifgrace tu Scripture to Lave left 
things fice to be ordered by the church, than for 
Nature to have lefe it to the wit of man to devile 
his own attire. Hooker. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in ac- 
count, and the gown to be in ufe :monz them. 

Davies oa Freland. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s a/- 
tiré 

Hath cett 4 mafs of publick treafury.  SZaekfa. 

And in this coarfe attire, which I now wear, 
With God and with the Mufes I confer. Donne. 

When lavith nature, with her beft atecve, 
Clothes the gay fpring, the fcafon of dcire. 

Waller. 

I pafs their form, and ev’ry charming grace 3 
But their attire, like liverics of a kind, 

All rich and rare, is freth within my mind. 
Dryden. 

2. {In hunting.] The horns of a beck or 
ftag. 

3. [In botany.] The flower of a plant is 
divided into three parts, the empa'e- 
ment, the foliation, and the arire, which 
is either florid or fem'form. Florid atire, 
called thrums cr fuits, as in the flowers 
of marigold and tarfcy, contis fome- 
times of two, but commonly of threc 
parts. The outer part is the floret, the 
body of which is divided at the top, 
like the cowflip flower, into five ciftinct 
parts, Semiform attire confifis of two 
parts, the chives and apices; once upon 
each aUlire. DIC. 

ATTIRER. r. ja [from attire.] One that 
attires another; a dreffer. ite, 


A'TTITUDE. n. J. (attitude, Fr. from aito; 
Ital.) The pofture or action in which 


a ftatue or painted figure is placed. 
Bernini would have taxen his opinion upor the 
beauty and agstude of a figure. oT Olin 
They were famous originals that gave rife to 
Rituesy with the fame air, powe, and ef: ‘riedes, 
Adain 
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Artto'tLent. adj. {attallens, Lat.] That 
raifes or lifts up. 

I hall farther taxe notice of the exquifite li- 
bration of the attollent and depriment mufcles. 

Dirhams Phyfico- Theology 
Arro’rney. n. f. [attornatus, low Lat. 
from four, Fr. Celui qui vient à tour 
Pautrut; qui alterius vices fubit. | 
. Such a perfon as by conlent, command- 
ment, or requelt, takes heed, fees, and 
takes upon him the charge of other men’s 
budnefs, in their abfence. 
alttorney is either general or fpecial : c/ttorney 
general is he that by general authority is ap- 
pointed to a!l our affairs or fuits ; as tne attorney 
gencral of the king, whichis nearly the fame with 
Procurator Cæ faris m the Roman empire. <ttor- 
neys general are made cither by the King’s letters 
patent, or by our appointment before jultices in 
eyre, in open court. Attorney [pecial or particu- 
far, is he that is ermploycd in one or more caufes 
particularly fpecihed. There are alfo, in refpeét 
of the divers courts, attorneys at large, and attor- 
neys fpecial, belonging to this or that court only. 
Co wel’, 
Attorneys, in common law, are nearly the fanie 
with proétors in the civil law, and folicitors in 
courts of equity. Attorneys fue out writs or pro- 
ce{s, or Commence, carry on, and defend actions, 
ør other proceedings, in the names of other per- 
fons, in the courts of common law. None are 
admitted to act without having ferveda clerkthip 
fur five years, taking the proper oath, being cn- 
rolled, and examined by the judges. The uttor- 
ney general pleads within the bar. To him come 
warrants for making out patents, pardons, &c. 
and he is the priacipal manager of all law affairs 
of the crown. Chambers. 
I am a fubjeét, 
And challenge law: afrorneys are deny’d me, 
And therefore perfonally Llay my claim 
To minc inkeritance. Shakfpeare. 
The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg don examinations, proofs, confeffions. Shak. 
Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place, 
And vile etéerneys, now an ulclefs race. Pope. 
2. It wasanciently ufed for thofe who did 
any bufinefs for another: now only in 
law. 

f will attend my hufband; it is my office; 
And will have no attorney but my felf; 
And therefore ict me have him home, SAak/fp. 

To ATTORNEY. v. a. [from the noun ; 
the verb is now not in ufe. | 
y. Lo perform by proxy. 

Vheir encounters, though not perfonal, have 

tecu royally attorried witan intercuange of gifts. 
Shakjjeure. 


(amd 


2. To einploy asa proxy. 
As I was then . 
Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 
Nor changing heart with habit, 1 am fill 
at/tornied ta your fervice. Shakfpeare. 
Arto RNeysuip. n./, [from attorney. 
‘Vhe office of an attorney ; proxy ; vi- 
carious agency. 
But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
‘Shan to be dealt in by attorncyfip, — Shakfpeare. 
ATTO'URNMENT. n. f. | attournement, Fr. | 
A yielding of the tenant to a new lord, 
or acknowledgment of him to be his 
Jord; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or 
obtaineth any lands or tenements of an- 
other, which are in the occupation of 
a third, cannot get poffeffion. Cowell, 
To ATTRACT, v. a. [attraho, attrac- 
tum, Lat. } 
1, To draw to fomething. 


A man fhould feare: perfuade the affections of 
the loaditone, or that yet and amber astradteth 
Qraws and light bodies. Brown's Vulgar Er. 


ATT 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attradd, attraéled to, the next in place 
Form'd and imgcll’d its neighbour to embrace. 

Pope. 
2. To allure; to invite. 
Adorn’d 
She was indeed, and lovely, tu at/racé 
Thy love ; not thy fubje€tion. Milton. 

Shew the care of approving all aétions fo, as 

may molt effectually at¢recé all to this profefhon. 
Hammond, 
Deign to be lov’d, and cv’ry heart fubdue ! 
What nymph could c'cr aftra fuch crowds as 
you? Pope. 
Attra cr. a. f. [from the verb. ] Attrac- 
tion; the power of drawing. Not in 
ufe. 

Feel darts and charms, atiras and flames, 
And woo and contraét in thew names. Hudihras. 

Atrra’crical. adj, [from attrad.] Hav- 
ing the power to draw to it. 

Some Rones are enducd with an electrical or 
aftracical vistue. Ray on the Creation. 

Arrra’ction. n. f. [from atirad. | 
1. The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other clec- 
trick bodics, and the attraċłian in guld of the 
{pirit of quicktilver at diftance ; anti the aftrar- 
ton of heat at diftance ; and that of fire tu naph- 
tha; and that of fome herbs to water, though at 
diftance ; and divers others, we thall handle. 

Bacon. 

Loadftones and touchcd needles, laid long in 

quickiilver, nave aot amitted tleir attractor. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Attraftion may be performed by in:pulfe, or 
fome other means; I ufe that word, to hgnify 
any force by which bodies tend towards one ano- 
ther. Newton's Opticks. 

2. T'he power of alluring or enticing. 
Setting the attraction of my good parts afde, 
I have no other charins. Siuk/peare, 
Artra’ctive, adj. [from attrac. } 
1. Having the power to draw any thing, 
Whatif the fun 
Be centre to the world; and other tars, 
By his at¢radive virtuc, and their own, 
Incited, dance about him various rounds? Mirt. 

Some, the round earth's cohefion to fecure, 
For that hard tafk employ magnetick power; 
Remark, fay they, the globe with wonder own 
lts uature, like the fam’d aftract:ve tone. 

Blacamore. 

Bodies a& Ly the attractions of gravity, mag- 
netifm, and electricity ; and thefe initances make 
it not improbable but there may be more arrac- 
tive powers than thefe. Newtsn. 

2. Inviting ; alluring ; enticing. 

Happy is Hermis, whcrefoe’er the Sies ; 

For the hath bleffed and attraGlive cyes. Shatfo. 

I pleas’, and with aftrachae graces won, 
The molt averfc, thee chictly. Milton, 

Attractive, n. f. [from attra8.] That 
which draws or incites; aitlurement : 
except that attradlive is of a good or in- 


different fenfe, and allurement generally 
bad. 


The condition of a fervant Raves lim off to a 
diftance ; but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but at- 
tra&rves and invitation. South. 


ATTRACTIVELY. adv. [from atira&ive. } 
With the power of attracting or draw- 
ing. 

ATTRACTIVENESS. 2. /. [from attrac- 
tive.) The quality of being attractive. 

ATTRACTOR. n. f. [from attrad.] The 
agent that attracts ; a drawer. 

If the Rrawsibe in oil, amber drawcth them 


not; vi! makes the Rraws to adhere fo, that they 
cannot rife unto the attruélor. Brown's Vulg. Fr. 


A'TTRAHENT, n. fe [attrvabens,® Lat. ] 
That warch draws. 


AT 


Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the 
ftcel to its attrahernt. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
Artrecta tion. n: fe [attredatio, Lat. } 
Frequent handling. Dià. 
ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. [attribuo, Lat.] 
That may be afcribed or attributed; 
afcribable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans 
feems to be attributable to the migrations of the 
Seres, Rale. 

To ATTRI'BUTE. v.a. [attribuo, Lat. | 
1. ‘l'o afcribe ; to give; to yield as due. 

To their very bare judgment fumewhat a ra- 
fonable man wuuld atribute, notwithttanding the 
common imbecihtics which are incident unto 
our nature. Hooker. 

We attribute nothing to God that’ hath any 
repugnancy or contradiction in it. Power and 
wildom have no repugnancy in them. Lil/otfon, 

2, To impute, as to a caufe. 

1 have obferved a campania determine con- 
trary to appearances, by the caution and Con- 
duét of a general, which were attributed to his 
infirmities. Temple. 

The iraperfection of telefcopes is at/ributed to 
fpherical glafics; and mathematicians have pro- 
puunded to Agure them by the conical fectians. 

Newton's Opticks. 
A'TTRIBUTE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, The thing attributed to another, as per- 
fection to the Supreme Being. 

Power, ligt, virtuc, wifdom, and goodnefs, 
being all but attributes of one fimple cffence, and 
of one God, we inall admire, and in part dif- 


cern. Relsigh, 
Your vain poets after did miftake, 
Who ev'ry attribute a god did make. Dryden, 


All the perfeétions of God are called his attri- 
betes; for he cannot be without them. atts. 
Quality ; charaGeriitick difpofition. 
Toney mutt have thefe three attributes; they 
muit oc men of courage, fearing God, and hat- 
ing covctouluefs. Bacon, 
3. A thing belonging to another; an ap- 
pendant ; an adherent. 
His fceptre fhews the force of temporal] pow’r 
The attribute to awe and majctty : 
But mercy is above this tcepter’d (way, 
Itis an attribute to God himfelf. Shakfpeare, 
The fculptor, to diftinguith him, gave him 
what the medaliffs call his proper attributes, a 
fpcar anda thield. sAddijon, 
4. Reputation; honour. 
It takes 
From our achievements, tho’ pertorm'd at height, 
The pith and nuariow of our attribute, Shak/p. 


ÅTTRIBU'TION. n.f. [from To attribute. ] 
Commendation; qualities afcribed. » 
If {peaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution thould the Donglafs have, 
As not a fuldicr of this feafon’s stamp 
Should go fo general current through the world, 
Shak/peere. 

We fufer him to perfuade us we are as gods, 
and never fufpeat thefe glorious attributions may 
be no more than flattery. Decay of Piety. 
Attai'te. adj. [ attritus, Lat.) Ground; 
worn by ribbing. 

Or, by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air atsrite to fre. 


t9 


Milton, 

ATTRITENESS. 2. fe [from attrite.] The 
being much worn, 

ATTRITION. n. f. [atiritio, Lat.) 

1. The aét of wearing things, by rubbing 
one againft another. A 


This vapour, afcending inceffantly out of the 
aby(s, and pervacing the trata of gravel, and the 
reft, decays the bones and vegetables lodged in 
thofe rata; this fluid, Ly its continual aétrifion, 
fretting the faid bodies. IWoed ward, 

The change of the aliment is effected by si- 
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AVA 


trition of the inward flomash, and diffelvent li- 


quor afifted with heat. sirbuthnot. 

2. The ftate of being worn. ? 

3. [With divines.] Griet for fin, arifing 
only from the fear of punihhment; the 
loweft degree of repentance. 

To Artu'Ne. v.a. [from tune. } 

1. To make any thing mufical. 

Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the finell of teld and grove attune 
The trembling leaves. Milton. 

2. 'To tune one thing to another; as, he 
attunes his voice to his harp. 

ATTU'RNEY. n. /. See ATTORNEY. 

Atwe’en. adv. or prep. [See Between. | 
Betwixt; betweea; in the midit of two 
things. Obfolete. l 

Her loofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowers atque» 
Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Speajfer. 

Atwrxt. prep. [See Berwixr.] Inthe 
middle of two things. Obfolete. 

But with outragcous ttrokes did him refrain, 
And with his body barr'd the way atwiv? them 
twain. Fairy Queen. 

To AVA'IL, w. a. [from valoir, Fr.; to 
avail being nearly the fame with faire 
valsir. | 

1. To profits to turn to profit; with of 
before the thing ufed. 

Then fhall tney fcek t’ avail themfelves of 
namics, 
Places, and titles; and with thete to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton. 
Both of them avai/thenilclves of thofe licences, 
which Apollo has equally beftowed on them. 
Dryden. 
2. To promote; to profper; to afit. 
Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Dodona’s holy hill, 
What means might bett his fafe return avail. Pose. 

To Ava'it. v, n. To be of ule; to be of 
advantage. 

Nor can my ftrength avai’, unlefs by thee 
Endued with force, I gain the victory. Dryden, 

When real merit is wanting, it avuils nothing 
to have been cucouraged by the great. Pepe. 

Aval. a.f. [from 1o avail.) Proft ; 
advantage; benehit. 

For all that clfc did:come were fure to fail ; 
Yet would he further none but for avai/, 


Spenfer. 
I charge thee, 
As heav’n fhall work in me fur thine atas?, 
To tell me truly. Shakfpeare. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more 
avail to us than errour. Locke. 

Av alr asre. ad. [from avail. ] 
1, Profitable ; advantageous. 

Mighty isthe efficacy of fuch interceffions to 
avert judgments; how much more ava-luh/e then 
may they be to fecure the continuance of bleif- 
ings ? s Atterbury. 

All things fubjeét to adtion the will does fo 
far incline unto, as reafun judges them more 
available to our blifs. Hooker, 

2. Powerful; in force; valid. 

Laws human are available by confent. Hocker. 

Drake put one of his mento death, having no 
authority nor conimiffion availabe. Raleigh. 

AVA'ILABLENESS. a. f. [from available. 
1. Power of promoting the end for which 
it is nfed. 

We differ from that fuppofition of the efficacy, 
or availublenefsy or fuitablenefs, of theie to the 
end. Hale. 

2. Legal foree; validity. 

AVa'iLABLY, adv. [from available. ] 

1. Powerfully; profitably; advantageoufly. 
2. Legally; validly, 


HUG 


AVAILMENT. n. f. [from avail.) Ufe- 


fulnels; advantage ; profit. 

Uo Ava've.v.a. [avaler, to let fink, Fr.] 
To let fall; to deprefs; to make abje ; 
to fink, Out of ufc. 

By that th’ exalted Phæbus 'gan avale 


His weary wain, and now the frofty night 
Her mantle black thro’ heav'n "gan overhale. 


Spenfer. 


He did abafe and avale the fovercignty into 


more fervitude towards that fee, than had been 
among us. Wotton. 
To Ava’re. v. u. To fink. 
But when his latter ebb ’yins to avales 
Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenfer. 
Ava’nt. The front of an army. See 
VAN. 
Ava'NTGUARD. n. /. (avantgarde, Fr.] 
The van; the firit body of an army. 
The horfemen might ifue forth without dif- 
turbance of the fout, and the avantguard with- 
out thutHing with the battail or arriere. Hayward, 
AVARICE. n.f. [avarice, Tr. avaritia, 
Lat.] Covetoufnefs; infatiable delire. 
There grows 
In my moft ill-cempos’d affeCion, fuch 
A ttanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for titeir tands. Shak. 
This avarice of praife in times to come, 
Thofe long tafcriptions crowded on the tomb: 

Dryden. 
Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 
Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden. 
varice is infatiable ; and fo he went dill puth- 
ing on for more. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the wortt avarice is that of fenfe. Pope. 
Avari'cious. adj. [avaricieux, Fr.] Co- 
vetous 3 infatiably detirous. 
Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shuk. 
This fpeech has been condemned as avarsciaus ; 
and Euftathius judges it to be fpoken artfully. 
Broome cn tre Odyjjey. 
AVARICIOUSLY. adv. [from avaricious, | 
Covetoufly. 
Avari'crousness. n. f. [from avaricious. ] 
The quality of being avaricious. 
Ava'st. adv, [from bafla, Ital. it is 
enough.} Enough; ceafe: a ward 
ufed among feamen. 
Ava'unrt. interje?. (avant, Fr.] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is 
driven away. 
O, he is bold, and bluflies not at death ; 
Avaurt, thou hatetul villain, get thee gone ! 
Shakfpeare, 


After this proce(s 
To give her the avant! it is a pity 


Would move a monfler. Shak/p. Henry viti. 
Mittrefs ! difmifs that rabble from your throne. 


Avaunt !—is Andarchusyct unknown? Dunciad. 


A'UBURNE. adj. [from aubour, bark, Fr. | 
3rown; of a tan colour, 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfect yellow. 
Shakfpeare. 
His avburne locks on either fhoulder tluw’d, 
Which to the fun’ ral of his friend he vow'd. 
Dryden. 
Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick o’crfhadow'd ; thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an aieurne diink compule, 
Wholefome, of deathlefs fame. 


A'UCTION. n.f. [audtio, Lat.) 

1, A manner of fale, in which one perfon 
bids after another, till fo much is bid 
as the feller is content to take. | 

2. The things fold by au@tion. 

Afk you why Phrine the whole auction buys? 
Phrine forefecs a gencral excife. Pope. 

To A’ucTion. v. a. [from qudtion.} ‘Lo 

fell by auction. 


IER Fjirange. 


Philips. 


A UD 


A'UCTIONARY. adr. [from audion.) Be- 
longing toan auction. 


And much morc honeft to be hir’d, and fland 
With avéfronary hanomers in thy hand, 


Provoking to give mare, and knocking thrice 
For the old houlhold Rut, or piGure’s price. Dry 2. 
Avuctionrcr. n. f. [from autlion.] The 
erfon that manages an auction. 
A’‘vcrive. ad. (from audus, Lat.j] Of 
an increafing quality. Dia. 
AucuPa TION. n. fa [aucupatio, Lat.] 
Fowling; bird-catching. 
AUDACIOUS. adj. [audacicux, Fr. au- 
dax, Lat.] Bold; impudent ; daring : 
always in a bad fenfe. 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
Thy lewd, peftif’rous, and diffentious pranks. 
Shak/pere, 
Till Tove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. 
Dryden. 
Young ftudents, by a conflant habit of difput- 
ing, grow impudent and auduciout, proud’ and 
di{dainful. Watts, 
Avupa’ciovusty. adv, [from audacious. ] 
Boldly ; impudently. 
An angel fhalt thou (ce, 
Yet fear not thou, but (peak awtucioufly. Shak f, 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS. N. fJ. [from audacious. | 
Impudence. 


Aupalaty. n. f [from audax, Lat.] 
Spirit; boldnefs ; confidence. 
Lean, raw-bon’d rafcals! who would e’er 
fuppofe 
They had fuch courage and audacity ? Shak/pearc. 
Great effects come of indufiry and perlevc- 
rance; for euducity doth almott bind and mate 
the weakcr furt of minds. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 
For want of that freedom and audacity, ne- 
ceffary in commerce with men, his perfunal mo- 
defty overthrew all his publick adtions, Tatler, 


A’upiBLe. adj. [audtbilis, Lat. ] 
1. That may be perceived by hearing. 


Vilibles work upon a looking-glats, and au- 
dibles upon the places of echo, which retemole in 


fome fort the cavern of the ear. Bacon, 
Eve, who unfeen, 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. Milton. 


Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with 
the fame force. Thé conccits of vifibles are 
clearer and Stronger than thofe of audibles. Grew. 

2. Loud enough to be heard. 

One leaning over a well twenty-five fathom 
deep, and {peaking fuftly, the water retuned an 
audible echo. Bacon. 


A'UDIBLENESS. n.f. [from audille.] Ca- 
pablenefs of being heard. 


A'uDiBLY. adv, [from audible.] In fuch 
a manner as to be heard. 
And latt, the fum of all, my Father's voice, 
uiidly heard from heav’n, pronounc'd me his, 
Milton, 
AUDIENCE. a. f. [audtence, Fr. ] 
t. Theaĝ of hearing or attending to any 
thing, 
Now I breathe again 
Aloft tle flood, and can give austience 
To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will, Shak f. 


Thus fay his bold difcourfe, without controul, 
Had audience. Milton, 


Flis look 
Drew audience, and attention Mill as night, 
Or fummcr’s nvon-tide air. Milton, 
2. The liberty of fpeaking granted ; a hear- 
nge 
Werc it reafon to give men audience, pleading 


for the overthrow of that which their own decd 
hath ratshed ? Hicker. 


AUD 


Accordisg ta the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audieace: Lam fem to fpeak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shab). 


3. An auditory ; perfons colleGed to hear. 
Oi, If the far of ev'’ning and the moua 
Haite to thy azdience, night with her will bring 
S:lence. Milian. 
The kall was filled with an audience ot the 
greate eminence for quality and politencfs. 
Mason. 
It proclaims the triumphs cf goodnefs.in a pro- 
per audience, cven before the whole race of man- 
kind. altrerbury. 
4. The reception of any man who delivers a 
fo'emn mefiage. 
In this high temple, on a chair of fate, 
The feat of audience, old Latinus Mte. Dryden. 
Aurience Court. A court belonging to 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, of equal 
authority with the arches court, though 
infenour both in dignity and antiquity. 
The original of this court was, becaufe 
-the archoithsp of Canterbury heard fe- 
veral caules extra-judicially at home im 
his own palace; which he ufually com- 
mitted to be difcuffed by men learned in 
the civil and canon laws, whom he called 
his auditors: and fo in time it became 
the power of the man, who ts called 
caufarum negotisrumgue audieniie Cantuc- 
rienfis auditor, feu officials. Cowell.’ 
A'UDIT. n. f. [from audit, hehears, Lat. ]' 
A final account. . 
Ti they, which are accuftomed to weigh all 
‘things, ihalt here fit down to receive our audit, 
the tum, which truth amounteih to, wil appear 
40 be but this. Hooker. 
He took my father grofsly, full of bread, 
With all his crimcs broad blown, and fluth, as 
May; 
And how his audi? ftands, who Knows fave 
heav'’s? Shak, Hamlet. 
Ican make my axdit up, that all 
‘From me do back receive the flow’r of all, 
And Icave me but the bran. Shak/peare. 
To AN upir. v. a. [from audit.] To take 
an account finally. 
Bithops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
I Juve exact dealing, and ler Hocus audit; ine 
knows huw the money was difburfed. «4 bisthnee. 


AUDI'TION. n. f. [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 
A'upitor. a. f. (auditor, Lat. ] 


3. A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were laft day fo high in 
the pulpit again lovers, are you nuw become fo 
mean an auditor ? Sidney , 

What a play tow'rd? TIl be an auditar ; 

An actor tuo, perhaps. Shak fpeare. 

This ürt doétrine, though admitted by many 
of his awditors, is expreisly againft the Epicu- 
reans. Bentley. 


2. A perfon employed to take an ac- 


count akimately, 

Ir you Cufpect my hufhandry, 
Call me before th’ exadtelt auditors, 
And fet me wy the proof, 


3- Ín ecclefiaftical law. 

The archbifhep’s ufage was to commit the 
difenffing of caules to perfons lcarned in the law, 
filed his auditors. dlyliffe’s L'arergon. 

4. In the flate. 

A king’s officer, wha, yearly examining the 
accounts of all under-officcrs accountable, makes 
up a general book. Cowrl/t. 

A'UDITORY. adj. [auditortus, Lat.) That 
has the power of hearing. 

Is not heating performed by the vibrations of 
fome mediuin, excited in the auditory-nerves by 


Shakfpeare. 


AVE 


the tremeurs of the air, and propagated through 
the capillaments of thule nerves ? Newton, 


A’upitory. n. /. [anditorium, Lat.] 
1. Au audience; a collection of perfons 
affembled to hear. 


Demades never troubled his head to bring his | 


auditory to their wits by diy reafon. Le Bytrange. 
Niet i) theseluscah, «I look upon you as an 
aulic y fit to be waited on, as you are, by both 
untverhitics. South. 
Several of this avditary were, perhaps, entire 
ftrangers to the peitun whole death we now la- 
ment. cisterhury. 
2. A place where leClures are to be heard. 
A‘upirress. 2. /. f from auditor.) Lhe 
woman that hears 3 a fhe-hearer. 
Yet went the not, as not with fach difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Ot what was high: fuch pleature the referv'4, 
Adami relating, fhe fole aszaditrefs. Wilton, 
A’ve Mary. u f. [fromthe frt words of 
the falutation to the bleffed Virgin, 
Ave Meria.) A torm of worhip re- 
peated by the Romanifts in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 
All his mind is ben: on holinefs, 
To number ave Maries on his beads. Shab fp. 


To AVEL. v. a. [avello, Lat.]° To pull 
away. 

The heaver in chaife makes fome divulfion of 
parts, yet arc not theie parts avel/ed to be termed 
tefticles. Brown. 

A'VENAGE. n. /. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A 
certain quantity of oats paid to a land- 
lord, inttead of fome other duties, or 


as arent by the tenant. Dict. 
To AVE'NGE. v.a. [venger, Fr. ] 
1. To revenge. 
I will avenge me of mine enemies. ljaiah. 


They ftood againft their cnemics, and were 
avenged of their adverfarjes. Iifdom 
I will avenge the blood of Jezrecl upon the 
houfe of Jchu. Hofea, 
2. To punith. 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 
Dryden. 
AVE'NGEANCE. n, f. [from avenge.] Pu- 
nifhment. 
This negle&cd, fear 
Signal avengeancey fuch as overtook 
A mifer Philips. 


AVE'NGEMENT. 7. f. [from avenge.) Ven- 
geance ; revenge. 

That he might work th’ avengement for his 

hame 
On thofe two caitives, which had bred him 
blaine. Spenfer, 

AM thofe great battles, which thou buatts to 

win 
Through ftrife and bloodhed, and avengement 
Now praifed, hereafterthou thaltrepent. Mary. Q. 
Ave'NGER. n.f. [from avenge. ] 
r. Punifher. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his hro- 
ther, becaufe that the Lord is the avenger of all 
(uch. t Chef. 

Erethis he had retim’d, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can ft his punithmert, or their cevenpe. Milton. 

2. Revenger; taker of vengeance for, 

The juft evenger of his injured anceftors, the 
vidtorious Louis, was darting his thunder. Dryden. 

Burt juft difcafe to luxury fueceeds, 
And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. 


Pope. 
Ave’NcEREss. n, f. [from avenger.) A 
female avenger. Not in ufe. 
There that cruel queen avengerefs 
Heap on her new waves of weary wretchednefs. 
Fairy Queen. 


AWIE 
A'vens.n, f [caryoshyllata, Lat.) The 
herb benuet. Biilir. 
AVE'NIURE. n. f. [aventure, Fr.] A mit- 
chance, cauling a man’s death, with. 
out felony ; as when he is fuddenly 
drowned. or burnt, by any fudden 
difeafe falling into the fire cr water, 
Sce ADVENTURE, Cowell, 
A'VRENUE. n. f, [aucaue, Fre It is fome- 
times pronounced with the accent on 
the fecond fyllable, as Hatte oblerves ; 
but has it gencrally placed on the frit. ] 
r. A way by which aay place may be en- 
tercd. 


Goud guards were fet up at all the avrre. of 


the city, ty keep all people fom guing out, 
We 3 


Cremer, 

Truth is a froag hold, and diligence is laying 
fege to it: fo that it mult obferve ail the aves es 
and pafics to it. Sauté, 

2. An alley, or walk of trees, befoie a 
horfe. 

To AVE'R. v. a. faverer, Fr. from se- 
yum, truth, Lat.] To declare pofi- 
tively, or peremptory. 

The reafon of the tning is clear; 
Would Jove the naked truth ewer, 

Then vainly the piuilofopher avers, 
That reafun guides our decd, and mhiad theirs. 
Hiow can we ju@ly dit’rent caufcs frame, 
When the cfedts cntirely arc the fame? Pror, 

We may ater, though the power of God 
be infinite, the capacities cf matter ere within 
limits. Bentky. 

A'VERAGE. a, /. faveragium, Lat. ] 

i. In law, that duty or fervice which the 
tenant 1s to pay to the king, or other 
Jord, by his beails and carriages. 

Chambers. 

2. Innavigatioa, acertaincontributionthat 
merchants proportionably make towards 
the loffes of fuch as have their goods caft 
overboard for the fafety of the thip in a 
tempell 3 and this contribution feems 
fo called, becaute it is fo proportioned, 
after the rate of every man’s average of 

oods carried. Cowell. 

3. A fmall duty which merchants, who 
fend goods in another man’s fhip, pay 
to the malter thereof for his care of 
them, over and above the freight, 

Chambers. 

4. A medium ; a mean proportion. 

Ave'rmenr. n. f. [from aver. ] 

t. Eftablithmentof any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, fur avermen? of the cone 
tinuance of lome eltite, which is eigne, the party 
will fue a pardon. adh: 


2. An offer of the defendant to juftify an 
exception, and the act as well as the 
offer. Blount. 

AVEʻRNAT. ne f. A fort of grape. See 
VINE. 

To AVERRU’NCATE. V. a. [averrunco, 
l.at.] To root up; to tear up by the 
roots. 

Sure fome milchicf will come of it, 
Unlefs hy providential wit, 
Or force, we avernuncute it. 


Priv, 


Hudihras. 
AVERRUNCATION. n. f. [from averrun- 
cate.) The act of rooting up any thing. 
Aversa tion.n.f. [from averfor, Lat.] 
1. Hatred; abhorrence ; turning away 
with dereftation. 
Hatred is the pafon of defiance, and there is 


AVE 


a kind of averfetion and hoftility included in its 
effence, t South 

2. It is molt properly: ufed with from be- 
fore the objeét of hate. 

There was a with averfation in my lord of 
Efex from applying luimvielt to the cail of Lei- 
cciter. Wotton, 

3. Sometimes with foe lefs property. 

There as fuch a general averfation in human 
nature so contempt, that there is fcarce any thing 
more cxaipcrating. l wall not deny, but the 
excels of the avusrfution may be levelicd againd 
pride. Gover nment of the Tongue. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with z0- 
ayarads. 

A natural asd fecret hatred and averfuticn to- 
wards tucietvy a any man, hath fumewhat of 
the favage beat. Bacor:, 

AvE nse: ag [averfas, Lat.] 
n Malign; not favourable ; having fuch 
a hatred as to tura away. 

Theircourage fanguub'd as their hopes cecay’d, 

And Pallas, now averfe, cefus'c her wid. Dryd 
2. Not pleafed with ; unwalling to. 

Has thy uncertain bofsin ever rove 
With the Arf tumults of a real love? 

Haf thou now dreaded, and now blefs'd his fway, 

By turns averfe and joyful to obey ? Brier. 
cIverfe alike to Hatter ur ‘offend, 

Not frec trom faults, nor yet too vain to merd. 

i Pope. 

3. It has moft properly from: before the 
object of avertion. 

Laws politick arc never framed as they fhoutd 
be, unlefs prefum'ng the will of man to be in- 
wardly obftinate, rebellious, and uverfe from all 
obedience unto the tiered laws of his nature. 

Hooker. 

They believed all who abjeeted againft their 
undertaking to be sverfa from peace. Clarendon. 

Thefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ, 
ster fe from Venus and the nuptial joy. Pope. 

4: Very frequently, but improperly, to. 
le had, from the beginning of the war, been 
very averfe to any advice of the privy council. 
Clarendon, 

Diddorus tells us of one Ch-rondos who was 
ayer}? co all innovation, cipecialiy when it was 
to procecd from particular perfons. Swift, 

Ave rsety. edv. [from arver/e. ] 
t. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. 

Not only they want thofe parts of fecretion, 
but itisemuicd averfe/y, or backward, by both 
fcxes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ave'Rseness. 7. f. [from averfe.] Un- 
willtngnefs ; backwardnefs. 
1 Tne cerruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nite, than in his averfenefs to entertain any 
friendthip or familiarity with God.  „reerbury. 

Ave’RSION, n. fe [averfion, Fr. averfio, 
Lat. ] 

1. Hatred; diflike; deteftation; fuch as 
turns away from the object. 

Whatif with like averfon I ycje&t 
Riches and realms? Mitton. 

2. St is fed moft properly with from be- 
fore the object of hate. 

They had an inward averfion from it, and werc 
refolved to prevent it by ail puihible means. ` 

Clarendon. 

With men thefe confiderations are ulually 
cafes of defpite, difdain, or averfion fiom 
others; but with God, fo many resfons of our 
greater tencerncfs towards others. Sprat. 

The fanie adkehon to vice, and averfion from 
govdnefs, will be a reafon for rejecting any proof 
whatfoever. Atterbury. 

3. Sometimes, lefa properly, with to. 

A freeholder is bred with an aver/ren to fub- 
jection. Addifon. 

I might borrow illutrations of freedom and 
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ateron to receive new truths from modern aftro- 
nomy. Watts. 
4. Sometimes with for. 

The Lucquefe would rather throw themfelves 
under the government of the Genocfe, than fub- 
mit to t ftate for which they have fo great arer- 
Jion. dtudifon, 

This averfion of the people fer the lite pro- 
ceedings of tae commons, might be improved to 
good ules. { Svift. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with zo- 
wards. 

His averfien torvards the houfe of York was fo 
predominant, as it found place nut only in his 
councils, but m kis bed. Bacon, 

6. The caule of averfion. 

They took great pieafure incompounding law- 
fuits among their neighbours; for which they 
were the averfion of the gentlemen of the long 
robe, Arluchnot’s Hiftery of John Bull. 

Self-love and reafon to one end afpne; 
Pain their averfien, pleafure their defire. 


To AVE’RT. v. a. [averto. Lat. ] 
1. To turn afide ; to turn off, 
I befeech you 
T’ avert your liking a more worthy way, 
Tian on a wretch. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

At this, forthe laft time, fhe lifts her hand, 

Avert, her eyes, and half unwilliag drops the 
brand. Dryden. 
2. To canfe to diflike. 

Wien people began to cfpy the falfehood of 
oracles, whereupon all gentility was built, their 
heurts were utterly averted from it. Hovker. 

Even cut themiclyes of from tlc opportuni- 
ties of profelyting others, by averting them from 
their company. Crovernment of the Tongue. 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord! ager? whativever evil our {werving 
mzy tl reaten unto his church, Hooker 

Diverfity of conjetures made many, whole 
conceits averted from them{elves the fortune of 
that war, to become carelefs and fecure. Kucdées. 

There affections earnettly Ax our minds on God, 
and forcibly avert from us thofe thiags which 
ave difpleafing to him, and contrary to religion. 


Pope. 


Sprat. 

Thro” threaten'd lands they wild deftruetion 
torow, 

Till ardent praver averts the public woe. Prior. 


Aur. n. f. [of a/f, Dutch.] A fool, cr 
filly fellow. eh ivory 

A’ucer. n.f. [egger, Dutch.] A car- 
penter’s tocl to bore holes with. 

The anger hath a handle and hit; its office is 
to make gieat round boles. When you ufe it, 
the fluff yvu work upon is commonly laid low 
under you, that you may the cafer ufe your 
ftrength: for in twifting the bit about by the 
force of both your hands, on cach end of the 


handle one, it cuts great clips out of the tuff. 
Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 
AvuGHT. pronoun, (auhz, aphz, Saxon. It 
is f{ometimes, improperly, written ought. | 
Any thing. 
If I can do ir, 
By aught that I can peak in his difpraife, 
She hall not long continuc love to him. Siat/p. 
They may, for aught I know, obtain fuch 
fubitavces as imay induce the chymitts to enter- 
tain other thoughts. Bayle. 
But go my fon, and fee if aught he wanting 
Among thy father’s friends. Addifon’s Cata. 
To AUGME'NT. v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] 
To increafe ; to make bigger, or more. 
Some curfed weeds her cunning handdid know, 
That could augmen? his harm, encreale his pain. 
Fairfax. 
Rivers have ftreams added to them in their 
paffage, which enlarge and augment them. Hale. 
To Aucme’nt. v, n, To inereaie; to 
grow bigger. 
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But as his heat with running did augmert, 

Much more his fight encreas'd his hot defire. 
Sidney, 

The winds redouble, and the rains avgmenr, 

The waves on heaps are dalh’d. Dryden 
A‘UGMENT. n.f. (augmentum, Lat.] 
1. Increafe ; quantity gained. 

You thall find this wegment of the tree to be 
without the diminution of une drach of the 
earth. Waiton's cingler, 

2. State of increafe. 

Difcutients are improper in the beginning of 
inflammations; but proper, when mixed w.th 
repellents, in the augment. Vi iferman, 

AUGMENTATION. n. f. [from augment. } 
1. The act ofinerealing or making Ligger. 

Thofe who would be zcalous againft regular 
troops after a peace, will promote an augmenta- 
tisna of thole on fout. diddifan. 

2. The ftate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one 
embryo capable of fo prodigivutly vatt augmen- 
tation, While another is confined to the minute- 
nefs cf an infedt ? Rersleye 

3. Lhe thing added, by which another as 
made bigger. 

By being glorified, it docs not mean that he 
doth receive any angmentacion of glory at our 
hands; but his neme we glorify, when we teitify 
our acknowledgment of his glory. Hocker, 


AUGMENTATION Court. A court ereAed 
by king Henry the Eighth, fer the in- 
ercafe of the revenues of his crown, by 
the fuppreflion of monatteries. Dist 

A’uGRE. 2.f. A carpenters tool. See 
AUGER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 


Your franchifes, whereon you ftood, confin’d 
Into an augre’s bore. Shak fpeare’s Gorichanius. 


AUGRE-HOLE. n. f. [from augre and bok. ] 
A hole made by boring with an augre 5 
proverbially a narrow {pace. 

What fhould Le fpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-ho/ey 
May ruth and feize us, Shakfpeure's Macheth, 


A'UGUR. n.f. [augur, Lat.] One who 
pretends to prediét by omens, as by the 
flight of birds. 

What fay the augurs ? 
—They would not have you flir forth to-day ; 
Plucking the entrails of an ottcring forth, 
They could not finda keart withinihe beant. 
Shakfpeare. 
Calchas, the facred feer, who had in vicw 
Things preient and the patt, and things to come 
forcknew : 
Supreme of avgurs. Dryden's Fabies, 
As Land mine confult thy avgur, 
Grant the glad omen; let thy fav’rite rife 
Propitious, ever foaring from the rigat. 
To Alucur. v. n. [from augu.] To 
guefs; toconjecture by figns. 
The people love me, and the ica is mine, 
Niy pow’r’s a crcicent, and my aug"s ing hops 
Says it will come to the full. Shakfprare, 
My anug’ring mind affures the fame fuccels. 
Dryden. 
l qugarors Lat. | 


Prior. 


To A’UGURATE. D. 2. 
To judge by angnry. 
AuGURA TION. nefa [from augur.] The 
practice of augury, or of foretcüing by 
events and prodigies, 
Claudius Pucher underwent the like fuccefs, 
wen he continucd the irpuGiary eugurations, 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
A'UGURER. nef, [froin To augur. | The 
fame with augur. 
Thefe apparent prodigies, 
Ard the perfiafion of bis avegurers, 
May hold him from the capitol to-day, S4ayp. 
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Avou'rratr. adj. [from augury.] Relat- 
ing to augury. 

On this foundation were built the conclufions 
of foothfayers, in their auguria! and tripudiary 
Civinations. Brown, 

Zo A'lucusise. v. n. [from augur.] To 
practife divination by augury. Did, 
A’ucurous., adj. [from augur.] Pre- 
dicting ; prefcient; foreboding. 
So fear’d 
The fair-man’d horfesy that they flew back, and 
their chariots tuin’d, 
Prefaging in their augurous hearts the labours 
that they mourn’d. Chapman's Kriad, 
A’vcury. n. f. [augurium, Lat. ] 
1. The act of prognolticating by omens or 
prodigies, 
Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deceive me not, 
Witnefs good breeding. SAakfpeare. 

The winds are chang'd, your fricnds from 

danger free, 


Or I renounce iny fkill in augury. Dryden, 
She knew, by augury divine, 
Venus would fail in the defign. Swift, 


2. Anomen or prediction. 

What if this death, which is for him defign'd, 
Had been your doom (far be that augury .) 
And you, not Aurengzebe, condemn’d to dic? 

Dryden. 
The pow'rs we both invoke 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpofe with an augury. Dryden. 
Aucu'st. adj. [auguflus, Lat.] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent; awful. 

There is nothing fo contemptible, but anti- 
quity can render itavguf? and excellent. Glanville, 

The Trojan chief appear’d in open fight, 
Auguft in v\fage, and ferenely bright ; 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 
Had form’d his curling locks, and made his 
temples fhine. Dryden. 
Alucust. a. fo [Auguflus, Lat.) ‘The 
eighth month of the year, from January 
inclufive. 

tluguji was dedicated to the honour of Au- 
guftus Cæfar, becaufe in the fame month he was 
created conful, thrice triumpher in Rome, fub- 
ducd Egypt to the Roman empire, and made 
an end of civil wars; being before called Sexriii:, 
or the fixth from March. Peacham. 


Avucu'styess. n.f. [from augu/?.] Eleva- 
tion of look ; dignity ; loftinefs of mien 
or afpect. 

A’viary. n.f. [from avis, Lat. a bird.] 
A place enclofed to keep birds in. 

In atiaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, 
the Italians heftow va expence; including 
great fcope of ground, varicty of bufhes, trees 
of good height, running waters, and fumetimes 
a ttove annexed, to contemper the air in the 
winter. MWotton’s sIrchiteBurc. 

Look now to your aviary; for now the birds 
grow fick of their feathers. Eavs/ya"s Kalendar. 

Avrbity. n, f. (avidité, Fr. aviditas, 
Lat.] Greedinefs; eagernefs ; appetite; 
infatiable defire. 

A’vitous. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a 
man’s anceftors ; ancient. Didi. 

To Avize. v. a. [avifer, Fr. A word out 
of nfe.) 


3. To counfel. 

With that, the husbandman ‘gan him avrze, 

That it for him was fitteft exercife. Spenfer. 
2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink 
himfelf: s’eas/er, Fr. 

But him avizing, he that dreadtul decd 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with fcornful thame, 
Him to avenge. Sprnjer. 

3. Tocoutices ; to examine. 
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No power he had to ftir, nor will to rife; 
That when the careful knight ?gan well at: es 
He lightly left the foe. Fairy Queen, 

As they ’gan his library to view, 


And antique regifters for to avize. Spenfer. 
A'UKWARD. See AWKWARD. 
Aun. adj. [alo, Sax.} Old. A word 


now obfolete; but fill ufed in the Scoth 
dialcé&. 

_ _ Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. Shak/p. 

AuLerick, adj. [avac.] Belonging to 
pipes. Did. 

A'ULICK. adj. [aulicus, Lat.] Belonging 
to the court. 

AULN. n. f. [aulne, Fr.] A French mea- 
{ure of length; an ell. 

To Auman. v.a. [from maille, Fr. the 
mefh of a net; whence a coat of aumail, 
a coat with network of iron.) ‘To vari- 
egate; to figure. Upton explains it, to 
enamel, 

In golden bufkins of coflly cordwaine, 

All hard with golden bendes, which were en- 
tad 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumail’d. 
Fairy Queen, 

Au'mpry. See AmBry. 

Aunt. n.f. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.) A 
father or mother’s filter; correlative to 
nephew or niece. 

Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo'fter. 

Shak/peare. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brouks, 
Old-fathion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking 

rooks. Pope. 

AFOCADO. n. f. (Span. perfica, Lat.] 
A tree that grows in great plenty in the 
Spanifh Welt Indies. 

The truit is of ittclf very infipid, for which 
reafon they generally eat it with the juice of 
‘einons and fugar, to give it a poignancy, Miller. 

To A'VOCATE. v. a. [avoco, Lat.] To 
call off from bufinefs; to call away. 

Their divefture of mortality difpenfes them 
from thofe laborious and azavcating Guties to 
diftreffed chriftians, and their fecular relations, 
which are here requifite. Boyle. 

Avoca’ tion. a. f. [from avocate.] 


1. The aét of calling afide. 

The bufle of butinefs, the avocations of our 
fentes, and the din of a clamourous world, are 
impediments. Glanville. 

Stir up that remembrance which his many 
avocations of bufincfs have caufed kim to lay 
afide. Dryden. 

Gad does frequently inject into the foul bleffed 
impulles to duty, and powertul avscatian from 
fin. South. 
. The bufinefs that calls ; or the call that 


fummons away. 

It is a fubje that we may make fome pro- 
grels in its contemplation within the time, that 
in the ordinary time of life, and with the pcer- 
miffion of neceilsry avecations, a man may cm- 
ploy in fuch a contemplation, Hale. 

By the fecular cares and avovationt which ac- 
company marriage, the clergy have been fur- 
nithed with tkill in common hfe. “iiterbury. 

To AVO'ID. v. a. [vuider, Fr.) 
1. To Mun; to decline. 
The wifdom of pleating God, by doing what 
he commands, and avoiding what be forbids. 
Tilletfon. 
2. To efcape ; as, he avoided the blow by 
turning ahde. j 
. To endeavour to fhun; to fhift off. 

The fathion of the world is tu avoid cof, and 

you encounter it. Saubypeare. 


ta 
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4. To evacuate; toquit. 

What have you to do here, {cllaw ? pray yor, 
avoit the houfc. Stat fpeare, 

If any rebel thould he required of the prince 
confederate, the prince confederate fhould coni- 
mand bhim to avoid the country. Bacar, 

He dchred to fpesk with fonie few of us: 
whereupon fix of us only flayed, and the reit 
avaided the room. Bacon, 

. To emit; to throw out, 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to aver? that fervus 
Excretion. Brown's Vulgat Lrrours. 

6. To oppofe; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which caufed putrefaction, 

doth prevent and avord putrefaction. Bacon, 
7, To vacate ; to annul, 

How can thefe grants of the king’s be avoided, 
without wronging of thofe lards wluch had thete 
lands and lordfhips given them 2 Spenfer, 

Ts Avoin. v. n. 
1. To retire. 

And Saul caft the javelin; for he faid, I will 
friite David cven to the wall with it; and David 
avoided out of his prefence twice. 1 Sam, 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bifmopricks are not included under beaefices ; 
fo that if a perfon takes a bifhoprick, it does 
not acoid by force of that law of pluralities, but 
by the ancient common law, Ayie. 

Avo IDaBLe. adj. [from avoid. | 
1. That may be avoided, fhunned, or 
efcaped. 

Want of exaétnefs in fuck nice experiments is 
(carce avoidable. Bayle, 

To take ieveral things for granted, is hardly 
auvcidab'e to any one, whofe task it is to fhew the 
fallehouod or improbability of any truth. Locke. 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not at-ofdable for the king’s 
nonr»ge; and if there could have been any fuch 
pretence, that alonc wouid not avoid them. Hais, 


Avo'1npance.a. /. [from avoid. } 
r. The ad of avoiding. 
Tt is appointed to give us vigour in the pur- 
fuit of what is good, or in the avoidance of what 
is hurtful. Watts. 


2. The courfe by which any thing is car- 
ried off 
For aveidances and drainings of water, where 
there is too much, we fha.l fpeak of. Bacon. 
3. The act or {tate of becoming vacant. 
4. The act of annulling, 
AVOLDER. ». f. [froin aword. ] 
r. The perfon that avoids or fhuns any 
thing. 
2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 
3. The velel in which things are carried 
away- 
AVO'IDLESS. adi. [from avstd.] Inevita- 
ble; that cannot be avoided. 
That avoid! fs ruin in which the whole empire 
would be involved. Dennis’ Letters, 
AVOIRDUPOIS. n. /. [avoir du poids, Fra] 
A kind of weight, of which a pound 
contains fxteen ounces, and is in pro- 
portion ta a pound Troy, as feventeen 
to fourteen. All the larger aid coarfer 
commedities are weighed by avoirdupors 
weight. Chambers. 
Probably the Remans left their ounce in Bri- 
tain, which ts now our 4: ordupsis ounce: fer 
our troy ounce we had elfewhere. alibuchuet, 
Avova' tion, n.f. [from avol, to fly 
away, Lat.) The act of flying away 5 
fight ; efcape. 
Thefe airy vegetables are made by the relicks 
of plautul enifives, whole avslation was pre- 
vented by the conedentled enclofure, Glare lle. 
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Strangers, of the fungous parcels about can- 
Gies, only fignity a pluvious airy hindenn, the 
atotation of the bavilluus particles. brew 

Jo Avo'UCH. Oa. [avouer, Fr. For this 
word we now generally fay vouch. ] 

1. To affirm; to maintain; to declare 
peremptorily. 

They botely wonched that themfelves only had 
the truth, which they wouid atall tines defend. 

lioken. 
Wretched though I feem, 

+ Tcan produce a champion that will prove 
What is uvoucked here. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

‘2. To produce in favour of another. 

Such antiquiuies could have been avouched for 
the Ir:th. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

3. To vindicate; to jultify. 

You will think yousuade no offence, if the 
duke avewed the juttice of your dealing. Shad fp. 

Avo’ucn. u. Ja [from the verb.) Decia- 
ration ; evidence; teltimony. 

I might not this believe, 
Without the fenfible and wy’d atouck 
Of mine own eycs. Shakfpeare’s Humize, 

Avo'ucwaBLs. adi. [from aveuch.| That 
may be avouched. 

Avo'ucuer. n.f. [from avouch.] He 
that avouches. 

To AVO'W. v.a. [avouer, Fr.) To de- 
clare with confidence ; to jultify ; not 
to diflemble. 

His crucl ttepdame, fceing what was done, 
Het wicked days with wretched knite did end; 
Jn death avewisg ch’ innocence uf her fon. 

Fairy Queen. 

He that delivers them mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular knowledge, or the 1e- 
lation of fume credible peifon, avozeing it upon 
his own ex perience. Boyle. 

Left tomyfelf, I muft atow I fruve 
Trom publick thame to fercen my tecret love. 

Dryden. 

Such affcrtions proceed from principles whicn 
cannot be avowed by thofe who are tor preferv- 
ing church and Rate. Swift. 

Then bla2’d his fmother’d flame, azozu'd and 

bold. Lhon:fon. 

Avo'wasLe. adj. [from avow.] That 
may be openly declared; that may be 
declared without thame. 

Avo'war.a.f. [from avow.) Jullifica- 
tory declaration ; open declaration. 

Avowepty. adv. [from avow.} In an 
open manner, 

Wilmot coutd not cvotwedy have excepted 
againft the other. Charenion. 

Avowe:’. nef. [evou Fr.) Heto whom 
the right of advowfon of any church 
belongs. Dit. 

Avo'wer. n. f [from avow.] Fle that 
avows or jullifes. 

View! makes Æacas a bold avecuer of nis 
OWN virtuts. ryden. 

Avo'wry. n. /. [from avow.] In law, 
is where one takes a diltrefs for rent, or 
other thing, and the other Ives replevin. 
In which cafe the taker thall jultify, in 
his plea, for what caufe he took it; 
and, if he took it in his own right, is to 
fhew it, and fo avow the taking, which 
is called his avowry. Chambers. 

Avo'wsaL. n. f. [from avow.}) A con- 


feffian. Dia. 


Avo'wrry. a. fe “(See Apvowrky.] 
Acultery. 


VoL. l. 


AUS 


A’urateé.a.f. A fort of pear. Sce Prar. 

Aurr. af [ Lat.) A term ufed for 
the hilt apparent change of the eruca, 
or magyct of any fpecics of infects; the 
chryfialis. 

‘The folisary maggot, found in the dry heads 
of teatel, is fometimes changed into the aurelia 
ofa kuttecily, feractimes into a fiv-cafe. Kay. 

A URICLE. n. J. fauriculs, Lat.] 

1. Fhe external ear, or that part of the 
ar which is prominent from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart; being 
two mufcular caps, covering the two 
ventricles thereof; thus called from the 
refemblance they bear to the external 
ear. They move regularly like the 
heart, only io an inverted order; their 
fyttole correfponding to the diattole of 
the heart. Chambers, 

Blood fhould he ready to join with the chyle, 
before it reaches the right auricle of the heast. Kay, 

APR GUDA TnS ASE BEARS aR, 7h 
lower. 

AURICULAR. adj, [from auricula, Lat. 
the ear.) 

1. Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. 


You thall hear us confer, and by an auricular 
aTurance have your fatisfaction. Shakfpeure. 
2. Secret; told in the ear; as, auricular 
confeflion. . 
3. Traditional; known by report. 
The alchy mitts callin many varieties out of afro- 
logy, auricular traditions, and feigned tefltimonics. 
Bacon. 
AURI'CULARLY. adv. [from auricular. | 
Ina fecret manner. 
Thele wiil foon confefs, and that not curicu- 
larly, but in a loud and audible voice. 
Decay of Piety. 
AURI'FEROUS. ad, (aurifer, Lat.] That 
produces gold. 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains tig with 
mines, 
Whence many a burfting ream ayriferous plays. 
Thoon|az, 
Aurica’tion. n. f. [auriga, Lat.] The 
act or practice of driving carriages. 
Did, 
AURIPIGMENTUM. See ORPIMENT. 
UCR YO RAin kelda] 
1. A fpecies of crowfoot. 
2. The goddefs that opens the gates of 
day ; poetically, the morning, 
aturora Sheds 
On Indus’ fmiiing banks tle rofy fhower. 
Tiamjon, 
AURORA Borealis. [Lat.] Light flream- 
ing inthe might from the north. 
AURUM Fulminans, [ Lat.) A prepara- 
tion made by diffolving gold in aqua 
regia, and precipitating it with falt of 
tartar; whence a very {mall quantity of 
it becomes capable, by a moderate heat, 
of giving a report like that of a piftol. 
s Quincy. 
Some aurum faiminars the fabrick thaok. Garzh, 
AUSCULTATION. x. j. [from auferlio, 
Lat.] A hearkening or liftening to. 


Did, | 


A'USPICE. n. f. [au/picium, Lat.] 
t. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds. 
2. Frotections; favour fhown. 
Great father "ass, and gicater Jove, 


2. Profpcrous; fortunate : 


AUS 


Ry whofe high ax/pice P.cme bath food 
So long. Ren Jofer. 


3. Influence ; good derived to others irom 


the piety of thew patron, 

But fu may he live long, that town to fway, 
Which by his azfpree they wil nobler make, 
As he will hatch their afhes by his tay. Dryden. 


Ausricrar. ad. [from aufpice.| Rela- 


ting to prognrollicks. 
AusviClous. adj. (from aufpice. | 


1. Having omens of fuccefs. 


You are now with happy and anfpicious begins 
nings, forming a model of a chitan charity. 
Sp’ Ete 
applicd to pers 
fons. 
slufpecious clicf! thy races in times to come, 
Shall spread the conqucits of imperial Rome. 
Dryden. 


3. Favourable ; kind; propitious: appli- 


ed to perions, or ations. 
Fortune play upon thy profp’rous heim, 
As thy aufpicious mitirefs ! phakfpeare, 


4. Lucky; happy: applied to things. 


Vil deliver all, 
And promife vou calm feas, aufpécious giles, 
And fails expeditious. Shakfpeare’s Lermpeft, 

A pure, an active, an au/pivious fame, 

Aud bright as heav’n, trom whence the dlefiag 
camc. Refeommonr. 

Two battles your aufpicious caufe has won; 
Thy fword can perfeek what it has Legen. Dryd. 

Auspicrousty. «cv. [from aufpictous. | 
Happily ; profperoufly ; with profper- 
ous omens. 

Auspi'crousness. n. f. [from au/picicus.] 
Profperity ; promife of happinefs. 

AUSTERE. adj. [aufterus, Lat.] 

1. Severe; harfh; ngid. 

When men reprefent the divine nature as an 
aufiere and rigorous matter, always lifting up Fis 
hand to take vengeance, fuch conceptions mufk 
unavoidably raife terror. Rogers. 

dluficre Saturnivs, fay 
From whence this wrath? or whocuntiquls thy 
{way ? Lepe. 

2. Sour of tafte; harhh. 

Th’ auflere and pong’ ruus Juices they fublime, 
Make them afcend the porous tol, and climb 
The orange tice, the citiou, aud the June- 

Blackmore, 

Auflere wines, diluted with water, cool muie 
than water alone, and at the fame time do not 
relax. adibuthnoten Aliments. 

AUSTE'RELY. adv. [from aufere.] Se- 
verely ; rigidly. 

Ah! Luciana, cid he tempt thee fo? 
Mightlt thou perceive, auflere/y in his eve, 
That he did plead in earnett ? Shak fpeare. 

Hypocrites 2uferely taik 
Of purity, and place, and innucenee. Par. Lof. 

AUSTE'KENESS. n. f. [from anfere:] ` 

I. Severity ; flriQnefs ; rigour. 

My unfoil’d name, th’ auflercacfs of my life, 
May vouch againit you; and my place P th’ {tare 
Will fo your accufution overweigh. © Shat/peare. 

If an indifferent and unricdiculous ob:e& could 
draw this auficrencfs mto a (nile, he hardly could 
refitt the proper motives thereof. Brown. 

2. Roughnefs in talte. P 

Austilaity. nf. {from anfere.] 

t. Severity 3 mortified life ; {triétnefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, ovr new confui’s (py, 
What as your four ayfierity fenti’ explore ? 

; Ben Fonfirs 

What was that maky-hezced Gorgon thield 
Trat wile Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 
Wherewith the treez'’d he: fours te congeal’ditune, 
Dut rigid looks of chalte aufericy, 

And noble grace, that dath'd brute violence 
Waith (udéen aderation and blask awe 2 dibor, 


S) 


AUT 


This prince kept the government, and yet lived 
inthis convent with all the rigour and au/teriry of 


a capuchin. Addifen, 
2. Cruelty ; harm difcipline. 
Let not auficrity breed tervite fear ; 
No wanton tound offend ier virgin ear. Rofeovs, 


A’ustRAL. ad). fauflral:s, Lat. j Southern; 
as, the audra/ figus. 

Jo A‘usTRALIZE. Ve n. [from aufer, the 
fouth wind, Lat.} To tend toward the 
fouth. 

Steel and good iron Cifcover a verticity, or 
polar faculty ; whereby they do feptentiiate at 
one extreme, and aufra'ize at another. 

Brown’s Vulgar Evrours 

A’ustrine. adj. [from aufirinus, Lat.] 
Southern ; fouthernly. 

AvuTHE NTICAL. ad:. [from autdenticl. ] 
Not fictitious ; being what it feems. 

Of ftatutcs made before time of memory, we 
have nu authentical records, but only tranfcripts. 

la'e., 

AUTHE’'NTICALLY., adv.: [from authenti- 
cal.) After an authentick manner ; 
with all the circumitances reguilite to 
procure authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yct authenti- 
cally decided. Brown’s Vuigar Frrours. 

Confcience never commands or forbids any 
thing axthentically, but there is fome law of God 
which commands or forbids it firth. South, 

AUTHENTICALNESS. N. f. [from authen- 
żical.] The quality of being authen- 
tick ; genùinenefs; authority. 

Nothing can he more pleafant than to fce vir- 
tuofos about a cabinet of medals, detcanting upon 
the value, rarity, and authentica/ne/s of the feve- 
ral pieces. — wdditifon. 

AUTHENTICITY. n./. [from authentick. ] 
Aathority 5 genuinenef:; the being au- 
thentick. 

AUTHE'NTICK. adj. [auéhenticus, Lat. ] 
That has every thing requifite to give it 
authority ; as, an authentic£ regilter. It 
is ufed in oppofition to any thing by 
which authority is deltroyed, as authen- 
tick, not couaterfeit. It is never ufed of 
perions. Genuine; not fictitious, 

Thou art wont his great auzkentick will 
Interpreter through highcit heav’n to bring. 

Malton, 
She joy’d th? arthentick news to hear, 
Of what the guefs’d before with jealous fear. 
Cowley. 
Putcenfure’s to be underftood 
Tne aurthentich mark of the ekét, 
The publick tamp heav'n fets on all that’s great 
and good. Sau ft, 

AUVTHE'NTICKLY., adv. [from authertich. ] 
After an authentick manner. 

Avutuentickness. n.f. [fiom authen- 
tick.) The fame with authenticity. 

AUTHOR. nu. f. [auGor, Lat.) 

r. The firk beginner or mover of. any 
thing; he to whom any thiug owes its 
original. 

That law, the author and obbferver whereof is 
one ouly God to be blefled for ever. Hooker. 

The author of that which caufeth another thing 
ta be, is cutior of that thing alfo which thereby 
is caufed. Hocker. 

Til never 
Re fuch a gofting to obey inftin@ ; but Rand 
As if aman was author of himfelf, 
And knew no other kin. Shatfpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
Wy being gav’ me; whom Mould T obey 
Eut thee ? Milton’: Paradife Lof, 

Bot Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 

His birth from Saturn, if records betruc. 


qa? 
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Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 
if tbe worfhip of falfe gods had not blinded 
the heathen, inftead of teaching to worthip the 
fun, and dead heroes, they would have taught us 
to worfhip our truc dxthor and bencfactor, as 
their anccftors did under the government of Noah 
and his fons, beture they corrupted themfelves. 
. Neuton. 
2. The efficient ; he that efes or produces 

any thiug. 

That which is the ftrength of their amity, 
fhall prove the iminediate autter of their vari- 
ance. s Shakfpeare. 

Now while the tortur'd favage turns around, 
And flings about his fonn, impatient of the 

wounds; 
The wound’s grcat author clofe az hand provokes 
His rage. Dryden's Fubtes. 
From his loins 

New authors of diffenfion fprng; from him 

Two branches, that in hoiting long contend 

Fur faw reign iway. Philips. 
3. The frit writer of any thing ; diltin& 

from the tranflator or compiler, 

To ftand upon every point in particulars, be- 
longeth the firit author of the tory. 2 Maccabces. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts 
and words, which a tranflator has not, Dryden. 

4, A writer in general, 

Yet their own euthors faithfully afirm 

That the lind Salike hes in Germany. Shak/p. 
AUTHO'RITATIVS. ads. [from authority. ] 
1, Having due authority. 

2. Having an air of authority; pofitive. 

I dare not give them the authoritative title of 
apnorifms, which yet may make a rcafonable 
moral prognoflick. Wotton, 

Tie mock authoritative manner of the one, 
and the infipid mirth of tle other. Swift's Exam, 

AUTHO'RITATIVELY. adv, [from autho- 
ritauitve. | 

t. Inanauthoritative manner ; with a how 
of authority. 


2. With due authority. 

No law foreign binds in England, till itte re- 
ceived, and uutnor:tatively engrafted, into the law 
of England. Hale. 

AUTHO'RITATIVENESS. af. [from au- 
thoritative.) An acting by authority; 
authoritative appearance. Nid. 

Avtuo'rity, 2. f. [audoritas, Tat. ] 

1. Legal power. 


Idic old man, 
That (till would manage thofe avthoritics 
That he hath given away! Shak/p. King Lear. 

Adam’s fovereignty, that by virtue at being 
proprictor of the whate world, he khad any ar?hs- 
rity over men, could not have been inherited hy 
any of his children. Locke. 

2. Influence ; credit. 

Power arifing from ftrength, ts always in thofe 
that are governed, who ave many : but authority 
aring from opinion, is in thofe that govern, who 
are few. Tempt. 

The woods are fitter to give rules than citics, 
where thofe that call themfelves civil and rational, 
gu out of their way by the authority of example. 


Locke. 
gA Power, cule: 
I know, my lord, 
If law, authori’y, and pow'r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonto. Srat fp. 


Put I fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
ufuip authority over the man, but to be in filence. 
| 1 Timothy. 

4. Support ; juftification ; countenance. 

Dolt thou expect th? authority of their voices, 

whofe filent wills cond mn thee? Len Fonfon. 
5. Velimony. 

Something [have heard of this, which I would 
he g'ad to fnd by fo fweet an authority covfirm- 
cd. Sidney. 


AM N 


We urge euthoritics in things that necd not, 
aad intruduce the teftimony of ancient wiilers, 
to confirm things evidently belicwed. Brown, 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a 
chage againgt the philufuphy of the fckools, I 
I was Hable to have beca overboruc by 3 torrent 
of autherrtics. Ghanvills's Scep/ts. 

6. We ght of teftimony; credibility ; co- 
gency of evidence. 

They confider the main confent of all the 
churches in the whole world, witnetfing the fa- 
cied ‘avthoricy of Scriptures, ever fithenec the 
hiit publicativn thereof, even till this pretent day 
and hour. liesker. 


AUTHORIZATION. n. f. [from authorize.] 
EfRtabliihment by authority. 
The obl.gation of laws anics not from their 
matter, but from their admiffion and reception, 
and authorization in this kingdom. Hate, 


To AU'THORIZE. v. a. [autorifer, Fr.] 
t. To give authority to agy perfon. 
Making herfclfan impudent furor, authsrrzing 
hertclf very much, with making us fce, that all 
favour and power depended upon Ler. Sidney. 
caf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fate cris authorize thoir Kill. Dryden, 
2. To make any thing legal. 
Yourfeif firft made that title which I claim, 
Fuit bid me love, and uuthoriz’d iny Hame, 
Dryden, 
T have nothing farther to defire, 
But Sancho's leave to awtharize our mariage. 
Dryden. 
To have countenanced in him irregularity, and 
difobedience ty that hgbte which he had, would 
have been, to have autdorized dilorder, con- 
fuion, and wickednefs, in hrs creatures. Locke. 


3. To eftablith any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devife any ccrcmony, and to 
authorize any kind of regiment, no fpecsal com- 
mandment being thereny violated. Hooker. 
Thole forms are belt which have been longen 
received and authsrized in a nation by cultomand 
ufe. Temple. 
4. To jullify; to prove a thing to be right. 
All virtue hes in a power of denying our own 

deares, where realon does not authorize them. 
Loże. 
5. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 
Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it 
notoriou fly ftrengthen vulgar e:rour, and autho- 
rize opinions injurious usto truth. Brown. 
Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he 
fhall authorize any nunfente, and make incohe- 
rent fuf, feafoned with twang and tautology, 


pals for rnctorick. South, 
AuTo'eRASY. n. [zorcegcte >» from 
aera, felf, and x-%:@, power.] Inde- 
pendent power; fupremacy. Did. 


AUTOGRA'PHICAL, adj. [from autogra- 
phy.) Of one’s own writing. Did. 

Auto/crapuy. n.f- [2etoveaOc, from 
dusal ancl ypa tO write. Jd particular 
perfon’s own writing; or the original of 
a treatife, in Oppolition to a copy. 

AvuToma ticak. adj. [from automaton. ] 
Belonging to an autormaton ; having the 
power of moving itfelr. 

AUTO'/MATON. ?7e f. [acursuxto. Inthe 
plural, avtortata.] A machine that hath 
the power cf motion within itfelf, and 
which ftands in need of no foreign 


affidtance. QDuineye 

For it is greater to undei fand the art whereby 
the Almighty guverns the motions of the great 
automaton, than to have learned the intrigues of 
policy. Glanviliet Secpyite 

The particular circumflances tor which the ax- 
fomata of this kind cre moft eminent, may he 
reduced to four. IF URAL» 


AUX 


TAvro’sctrous. adi. [freni Gutontaton, } 
Having in iel the power of motion. 
Clocks, of anfometcuy ofgans, whereby We 
dittinguith uf time, have no mention in ancient 
writers. Sivown's Vulgar Errors. 
„Autonomy. a. f- [avtoopize} The liv- 
ing according to one’s mind and pre- 
{cription. DA: 
A'uropsy. aft [zvenhio.] Ocular de- 
monitration ; feeing a thing one’s felt. 
Quincy. 
In thofe that have forked tals, axtop/y con- 
vinceth us, that it hath this ufe, Ray on Cicutron. 
Avrorticac. adj. [from autepf/y.} Per- 
ceived by one’s own eyes. 
Avto'rticatry. adv. [from autoptical. } 
By means of one’s own eyes. 
Were this truc,it would autoptical’y filence that 
difpute. Brown. 
That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account 
of Ariflotle; but the telelcope hath unteptically 
çonfuted it: and he, who is not Pyrrhonian 
cnough to the difbclicf of his fenfes, may fee that 
it is nu exhaiation. Glanvile's Scepfis. 
A'urtumyn. n. fe (autumnus, Lat.] The fca- 
fon of the year between fummer and 
winter, beginning aftronomically at the 
equinox, and ending at the folltice ; po- 
pularly, autuma comprifes Auguft, Sep- 
tember, and October. 
: For I will board her, though the chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in cutie crack. 
SAatfpeare. 
I would not he over confident, till he hath 
pafled a {pring or autumn. Wijeman’s Surgery. 
The ftlarving brood, 
Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yicld 
A flender autumn, 
-dutumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. Thomfon. 
Autu'mMNat. adj. [from autumn.] Belong- 
ing to autumn; produced in autumn. 
No (pring or fumincr’s beauty Lath fuch grace, 
As I have (cen in one autumna! face. Donne. 
Thou fhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal tar, 
Or lightning thou halt fall. Miton. 
Bind now up your autura? flowers, to prevent 
fudden gus, which will-proftrate all. Ereiz. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 
With that ripe red th’? yutumzal fun bettows. 
Pope. 
Avwiston. n. f. [avulfio, Lat.) The a& 
of pulling one thing from another. 
Sparc not the little utfsprings if they grow 
Redundent ; but the thronging clulters thin 
By kind avuljwn. Philips. 
_ The preffure of any ambient fluid can be no 
intelligible caufe of the cohefion of matter ; 
though fach a prefue may hinder the avu‘fion of 
two polifhed faperficies one frum another, in a 
line perpendicular to theni. Locke. 
AUXE'SIS. n.f. [Latin.] An increaling ; 
an exornation, when, for amplification, 
amore grave and magnificent word is 
pat inttead of the proper word. Smith. 


AUXILIAR. n. f. (from auxilium, Lat. ] 


Buxrirary. § Helper; alittanut; con- 
lederate. 


In the ttrength of that power, he mighr, with 
Our the anwliacics OF any further inhuenee, have 
Getermined his wil to 4 fall chuice of God. 

j So th, 

There-are indecd, a furt of undering auw:/tarics 


ta the difculty of a work, called cummentator 
and criticks, Pape 
4 


AVX LIAR. 7) adj. (from auxilium, Jat. ] 

‘a ° ? . à m} w 

f-Uxrrtary. § Affiitant; helping; confe- 
J S 
ucrale, ' 


Philips. 


“AWA 


The giant brood, 
That fought at Tacoes and Jum, on cach fide 
Mix’d with caviar gods. Miiton's Paradife Lf, 

Their tractates ave httle auxiliary untu ours, 

nor aford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Tiere ts not the fmallett capillary vein but it ts 
prelent with, and awrid/ary tu it, according to its 
ulic. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alune 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down į 
Aid fiom his brother of the feashe craves, 

To help hing with amaclicry waves. Dryden, 
Auxiniary Verb. A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs, 

In alnott all languages, func of the common- 
ch nouns and verbs have many invegularities ; 
(uch are the common auxiliary verbs, fo be and te 
have, t do and to be done, &c. Watts, 

AUXILIA TION" n. f [from auxiltutus, 
Lat.] Help; aid; fnccour. Did. 

fo Aw’att. œ a. [from a and «wait.] 
See Wairt.] 

1. To expect; to wait for. 

Even asthe wretch condemn’ to lofe his life 
Awaits the failing of the murd’ring knits, 

Lat JA. 
Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabricl fts 
Chict of th'angtlick guards uwa:ting night. 
NMiltsn, 
2. To attend; to be in ftore for. 
To thew thee what reward 
«Awaits the good; the icit, what punithmene. 
Abilton, 
Unlefs his wrath be appeafed, an cternity of 
torments ateaits the ul jects of Lis difpleafure, 
Ragers, 
Await. a.f. [from the verb.} Ambu. 
See Wair. 

Andicatt mifhap the moft blifs alter may : 
For thoufand perils lic in clofe awe 
About us daily, to work our decay. Spenjer, 

To Awake. v. a. [peceran, Sax. To 
awake has the preterit acvole, or, as 
we now more commonly fpeak, wwaked. ] 

1. To roufe out of fleep. 

Take heed, 
How vou ewiake our fleeping {word of war. 


SAalfpeare, ; 


Our friend Lazarus fleepeth; but I go that I 
may arvake him out of flcep. chn. 
2. To raiie from any ftate refembling fleep. 
Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head : 
As awak'd from the dead, 
Aad amaz’d, he flares round. 
3. To put into new action. 
Tie (park of noble courage now awate, 
And firive your cacellent felftoexcel, F. Queen. 
The fair 
Repairs her files, awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders af her face. Pope. 
To AWakE. v.n. To break from fleep ; 
to ceale to flecp. 
Alack, [ain afraid they have avuak'.t, 
And ’tis not done. Shal (peare's Macbeth. 
Į awaked up lalt of all, as one that gatheicth 
after the grape-gathcrers. Eccles. 
Awa’ke. udj. [from the verb.] Not be- 
ing afleep; not Seeping. 
Imagination is uke to work Letter upon feep- 
ing men, than men aweake. Bacon. 
Cares {hall not keep hun on the throne a iwake, 
Nor bietk the golden Numbers he would take. 
Dryite r. 


Dryden. 


Zo AWAKEN. v.a. and v. n. 
with uwake. 
Awake Argantvr, Hervor the only daugtter 
OF thee and Suafu doth uwwater thee. Hic kes. 
To Award. v. a. [derived by Skinner, 


fomewhat unprobably, from peape, Sax. 


The fame 


A W.A 


toward.] To adjudge; to give any 
thing by a judicial fentence. 
A pound of that fame merchant's ficth is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth pive it. 
Shabfpeare. 
It advances that grand bufinefs, and accoraing 
to which their eternity hereafter will be awarded, 
Decay of Piety. 
A church which allows falvation to none withe 
out it, nor awards damnation to almolt any 
WItiidny it. Sourk, 
Satisfaction for every affront cannot he arvar d-d 
by tated laws. Carlier cn Ducihes. 
l? Awa'rv. v.n., To judge; to detcr- 
mune. 
Th’ unwife u wae dto lodge it in the tow’rs, 
An off iing facred. Pope's Odyff-y. 
Awa'rD. n.f. [from the verb.] Judg- 
ment ; fentence; determination. 
Mow hear th’ awar.t, and Lappy may it prove 
To her, and him who beit delcrves her lowe. 
Dryden, 
‘ Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannet 
expect an cquitable award, where the judge is 
made a party. Gia, 
To urge the foc, 
Prompted by Llind revenge and wild defpair, 
Were torefufe th’ awards of Providence. Add: p=. 
Awa’re. adv. [from a, and ware, an old 
word for cautious; itis however, perhaps, 
an adjeclive ; xepapuan, Sax. | Excited to 
caution; vigilant; ina ftate of alarm ; 
attentive. 
Erc I was aware, I had left myf{clf nothing but 
the name of a king. Sidney. 
Ere furrow was aware, they made his thoughss 
bear away fomething clfe befides his own tortow. 
Sidney's Arcata, 
Temptations of profperity infinuatc themfelves ; 
fo that we are but little aware of them, and Jess 
able to withftand them. sitterbury, 


To AWARE. v. ne. To beware; to be cau- 
tious. 
So warn’d he them aware themfelves; and 
Initant, without ditturb, they touk alarm. 
Milton's Puratije Laf. 
This paflage is by others usrderftood 
thus: He warned thofe, who were 
aware, of them{clves. 
Away. adv. [apex, Saxon. } 
1, Ina ftate of abfence; not in any pari- 
cular place. 
They could make 
Love to your drets, although your face were 
away, Ben Fonfon's Catatine, 
Ir is impoffitle to know propeities that ase fo 


annexed to it, that any of them being «teuy, that 
effence is not there. Leake, 


2. From any place or perfon. 
I have a pain upor my forchead here. 
— Why that’s with watching ? "twill sivay again, 
Shisb/peere, 
When the fowls came down upon the carcales, 


Abraham drove them away again. Genefs. 
Would you youth and beauty thay, 

Love hath wings, and will away. Waise, 
Summer funs roll unperceiy'’d away. eee. 


3. Let us go. 
<fway, old man; give me thy hand; away; 
King Lear hath lon, ne and tis daug!ter ta’en ; 
Give me thy hand. Come on. Siat/p. Aimy Leara 
Begone. 
swav, and glifter like the galur war, 

When he intendeth to become the Leld. S4al 
l'Il ra the woods among tae happier brutes $ 
Come, cts away; hark, the thrill horn ree 

founds, — Smeh’s Phardra and (ij-politut. 
siway, you Batter! 
Nor cliarge his genrous meaning. Rowe's Y. Ste 
. Out of one’s own hands; into the power 
of foumething elf-. i 


SEZ 


+- 


AWF 


Ye concerns every man, who will not trifle 
away his foul, and fool himfelf inta irrecovcrable 
mifevy, to enquire into thefe matters. (sles fon. 
6. Itis often ufed with a verb 3 as, to drink 

away an zitate; to nde awaya manor ; 
that is, to drink or idle ull an eftate or 
maner is gene. 

He play’ his hfe utway. Pepe. 
- On the way; on the road: perhaps this 

is the original import of the following 
phrafe : 

Sir Valentine, whither away fo fal >? Stuk/. 
. Perhaps the phrafe, be cannot away 
with, may mean, he cannot travel with ; 
he cannot Lear the company. 

She never could away with me.—Never, ne- 
ver: fhe would always iay, fhe could not abide 
matter Shallow. Shakfpenre. 
Q. Jway with, Throw away; taxe away. 

If you dave think of ceferving vur charms, 
Away wth your ihcephooks, and take to your 

armas. ryden. 
AWE. n.f. [eze, oga, Saxon.] Reveren- 
tial fear ; reverence. 

They alf he brought up idly, without arve of 
parents, without precepts of mafters, and with- 
out fear of offence Spenfer’s State of Ivelund. 

This thougit ftxed upon him who ts only to be 
fearecl, God: and yet with a filial fear, which at 
the fame tirne hoth fears and loves. lt was awe 
without arnazement, and dread without diftrac- 
tion. South, 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is 
duc from man to Gud ? Rogers. 
To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike 
with reverence, or fear; to keep in 
fubjeCtion. 

If you will work on any man, you muft cither 
Know lis nature and fathions, aad fo lead him ; 
or his ends, and fo perfuade him ; or his weak- 
nefes and difadvaniages, and fo awe him: or 
thole that have intereit in him, and fo govern 
him. Bacon, 

Why then was this forbid? Why, but to awe ? 
Way, but to keep you low and ignorant, 

Hi- worlhippers ? Afilten. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, 
To haiance Europe, and her tates to ewe. Maller. 

The rods and axes of princes, and thcir depu- 
nes, may awe many into obedience; but the 
fanie of their goodnels, juitice, and other vir- 
tues, Will work on more. aitterbury. 
A'WEBAND, n. f- [from ave and band.) A 
check. Did, 
A’wru. adi. [from awe and full.) 

J. That ftrikes with awe, or fills with reve- 
rence, 

So awfs! that with honour thou may’ ft love 
Ty mate; who fees, when thou art feen leatt wife. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Ynfatiare; I thus fugle; ner have fear’d 
Thy awful ow, moie ewefial thus cetir’d, 
Fairclt refembiarce of thy Maker fair! Miron, 
2. Worfhipful; in authority; invefted with 
dignity. This fenfe is obfolete. 

Know, then, that leme of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of aungovern’d youth 
Thruft from ihe company of awfulmen. Shak/p. 
. Struck with awe; timorous; fcrupu- 

lous. ‘This fenfe occurs bot rarely. 

It is not nature and Riit reafon, but a weak 
ant acufnd reverence for antiquity, and the vogue 
of talible men. Mates. 
A’wruciv. adv. [from awful.] Ina re- 
verenttal manner. 

It wil concerna man totrest this creat principle 
awfully avd warily, hy tel obferving what ic 
cominands, but efpecially what it forbids! South. 


Alwruineiss, nf. [fom awful.) 


AWK 


1. The quality of ftriking with awe; fo- 


lemnity. 

Thefe objets naturally raife ferioufness; and 
night heightens the awfuinefs uf the place, and 
pours out her fupernumerary horrours upon every 
thing. adili fon. 


2, Lhe flate of being flruck with awe: 


little ufed. 
An help to prayer, producing in us reverence 
and awfulnefs 09 the divine maj: üy af God. 
Taylor's Rule of lis: ng he!y. 


To AWHA'PE. V. a, [This word I have 


met with only in Spenfer, nor can 1 dif- 
cover whence it ts derived; but imagine, 
' . F 

that the Teutonic language had an- 
ciently wapen, to ftrike, or fome fuch 
word, from which sueapons, or offeniive 
arms, took thiir denamination.] To 
flrike 3 to confound; to terrify. 

An! my dear goffip, anfwer'd thea the apey 
Deeply do your fad words my wits awhape, 
Both for becaufle your griei doth great appear, 
And eke becaufe myfelf am toueied near. 

Uibbera's Tale. 


Aware. adv. [This word, generally re- 


puted an adverb, is only a while, tat is, 
a time, aninterval,] Some time ; fome 
{pace of time. 
Stay, fay, I fay; 
And if you love me, as you fay you do, 
Ler me perfuade you to forbear awhile. 
Into this wiid abyfs the wary hend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d aws-le, 
Pond ing his voyage. Milton's Par. Loji. 


Shalfp. 


Awk. adj. [A barbarous contraétion of 


the word awkward.] Odd; our of 
order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pul- 
pits, as the fteeples; and profeffurs ringing 
as ank as the beiis to give notice of the confla- 
gration. L’ Ffirange, 


A'’WK WARD. aaj. [æpand, Saxon ; that is, 


backward, untoward. ] 


1. Inclegant; unpolite; untaucht 5 un- 


gentecl. < 
Proud Italy, 
Whofe manners fill our tardy, apith nation 
Limps after in bate audwerd imitation Shatfp. 
Their own language ts worthy thes care; and 
they are judged of by thew handfore or wut ward 
way of exprefiing themfelyes in it. Locke 
An awkward thame, or fear of ill'ufage, has 
a hare in this conduct, Swijt. 


2. Unready; unhandy; not dexterous; 


clumfy. 
Slow to refolve, but in performance quick ; 
So true, that he was awdward ata trick. Deyd, 


3 Perverfe ; untoward. 


A kind and conftant friend 
To all that regularly ofend; 
ant was implacable and awkward 
To all that intcilop’d and hawkei'd Hudibras: 


A'WKWARDLY. adv. [from awlward.] 


Clumfily ; unreadily 5 inelegantly ; un- 
ainly. 

Damcetas nodding from the wafte upwards, and 
{wearing he never knew aman go more aw. 
avardly to. work, Sidney, 

When any thing is done aukzuurd!y, the com- 
mon faying will pafs upon them, that it is fuit- 
able to their breccing. Locke. 

If any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would perform her part hut awhwardi'y I muft 
neverthelefs infilt upon her working. stddifin, 

She Nill renews the ancient {eenc ; 

Forpets the forty ycars between; 
Jwtiwardly gay, 2nd oddly merry ; 
Her (cart pale pink, ner heal-knot cherry. Prior. 

Ifa man be taught to hold his pen azehawar ly, 
yet writes fulhicicntly well, it is not worth while 


AWR 


to teach him the accurate methods of handling 
thatinftiument. Fares’ Improvemeri of the Mind, 


A'wkWARDNESS. v.f. [from award. ] 
Jnelegance; want of gentility ; odd. 
nefs; unfuitablenefe, 

One may obferve awhwardrefs in the Italians,. 
which eaftly diigovers their airs not to be natural 
HA Adaijin. 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain asuk- 


quarducfs in themy; but ihefe awkward aws are 
worn away in Cumpany. Watts. 


AWL. nefa [xls ale, Sax.] A pointed ine 
{irument to bore holes. 

He which was minded 10o make himfelf a pcr- 
petual (fervant, thuuld, tora vifible toieen thereui, 
have alio his car bored through with an aw/. 

Losker 
You may liicewife priclamany holes, with an 
aw’, about a joint that wall lean the carw. 
Mforeimer's Hruflandry 
A'w ess. adj, [from awe, and the nega- 
tive lefs. | 
r. Wanting reverence; void of refpeGful 
fear. 

Asaint whofe farv,and th’ unmatched force, 
The awlefi lion couid not wage the Agnt. Shakfp, 

He claums rhe bull with azedess infolence, 
And having feisd his horns, accolts the prince. 

Dryden. 
2. Wanting the power of gauling reve- 
ronce 

Atime! Ike the ruin of my houle; 

Tie tyger now hain fciz'd the gentle hind; 
Infultrg tyranny begins to vut 


Upon the tunucent aned a wiefs throne.. Shakid 


AwMeé, or Ause..n./.. A Dutch. mea- 
fure of capacity for liquids, containing 
eight fleckans, or twenty verges or ver- 
tecls; anfwering to what in England is 
called a tierce, or one-fixth of a ton of 
France, or. one-feventh of an Engtith 
ton. Alrkathncr. 

AWN. nefe (arifa; Let.] The beard grow- 


ing out of the corn or grafs. Chembers. 


A'WNING. n. /. A cover fpread overa boat 
or veflel, to keep off the weather. 
OF thefe boards F made an swing over me, 
Rohinfon Crifoe. 
Awo'’xe. ‘The preterit of uwake. 
And the faid, the Piiliftines le upon thee, 
Campfon. And he awoke out of his flee}. 


‘Judges. 
Awo’rk. adv. [from aand work.) On 


work ; into aʻltate of labour, into ac- 
tion. 
So after Pyrrhus* paufe, 
Aroufed vengeance fets him new awork, Shak. 
By prefciibing the condition, it fets us awe 
to the performances of it, and that by living weil. 
Plammond, 
AWO'RKING. adj. [from awork.} Into the 
flate of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet neter met 
Adventure which might them « working fet. 
Hubberts Tale. 
Awry’, adv. [froma and wry. ] 
1. Not ina flraight direction ; obliquely. 
But ker fad eyes, fid faft’ned on the groundy 
Ave governed with goodly mudetty ; 
That fuffers not one look to glance wry, 
Which may let inca little thought uniound. 
Soenfer. 
Like perfpedtives, which rightly gaz’d spon, 
Shew vorhing but coutufion ; cyed azery, 
Dithinguith form. Stukfp. Richard 11. 
A violent crofs wind, hom cither coatt, 
Blows them tranfver’c, ten tuvufand leagues awry 
Into the devicus air. Miltore 
2, Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 


AXI 


You know the king 
With jealous cyes bas luuk'd awry 
On his fon’s aétions. Denkham's Sophy. 


3. Not in the right or true dire¢tion. 

Lhupto dep awry, where 1 (ec no path, and 
can difcern bui iew steps afore me. Er reauced. 

4. Not equaily between two points; un- 
evenly. 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting dye, 

Not Cynthia when her mantcau’s pinu’'d awry, 
Ere felt fuch rage. Pope. 

ç. Net according to right reafon 3 per- 
verfely. 

All ewry, and which wried it to the moft wry 
courfe of all, wit abufed, vather to feign reaton 
why it Mould be emifs, than how it thould be 
amended. Sidney. 

Mucl ef the foul they talk, but all arory, 
And im themiclyes teck virtue, and to theniftlves 
All glory arrogate, tu God give none. Milto: 

Axt. A [tas decre, Sax. afcia, Lat.] 
Aninitiument confilling of a metal head, 
with a fharp edge, fixed in a kelve or 
hande, to.cut with. 

A No metal can, 
No, not the hangman's eac, bear half the keen- 
nefs 
Of thy fle p envy. ‘Shak {peare. 

There toud a foreft on the mountain’s brow, 
Which overlous'’d the fhaded piains below ; 

No founding ave prefum'd tnete trees ty bite, 
Cocval with the world; 4 venerable fight. Dry.d. 

AXNILLE An f (axilla, Lat.) The cavity 
under the upper part of the arm, called 
the armpit. 


AYE 


thereof as things unfaid, and account them but in 
lit of norhing. Brown. 


A’xis. n. f. (axis, Lat.] The line real or 
imaginary that pafics through any thing, 
on which it may revolve. 
But fce thcy fay our earth, from mora to 
main, 

On its own aars ts oblig’d to turns 

That {wift rotation mutt difperte in air 

All things which on the rapid orb appear. 

Blackmore. 

It might annually have compaffed the fun, and 

yet never have once wurned upun its axis. Bentley 
On the own axis, as the planets run, 

And make at once their cheic round the fun; 

So two confiltent motions act the foul, 

And one regards ittclf, and one the whole. Pope. 


A'UXLE. da. A. faxis, Lat.] The pin 

A'XLE-TREE: $ which paffes through the 
nidh of the wheel, on which the cir- 
cumvolutions of the wheel are per- 
formed. 


Venerable Neftor \ 


Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 


On which heav’n rides, Knit all the Grecian 
edis 
To his cxperienc’d tongue. Shakfpeare. 
The fly fat upon the aa/e- tree of the chariot- 
wheel. and faid, Woat a duit dol raife! Bacon, 
And the gilded car of cay 
His slowing uae Goth allay 
In tne ttecp Atlantick ftrcam. 
He faw a greater fun appear, 
Than bis brigtt throne or burning axle-trce could 
bear. Maiiton’s Cari t's Nativity. 


Milten. 


Quincy. Ay. adv. [perhaps from avo, Lat. ] 


Axi'trar. ) adj. [from axilla, Lat.], 1. Yes; an adverd of anfwering affirma- 


A'xrti ary. § Belonging tothe armpit. 
Avillary artery is cidiributed unto the hand; 
below the cubit, it divideth into two parts. 
Brown. 
A'xtom. r. fa [axtoma, Lat. atw, from 
AE 
2. A propoñtion'evident at firf fight, that 
canno? be made plainer by demonitra- 
tion. 
sixioms,orprinc’ pes more genera}, are fuch as 
fhis, that the greater good is tu be chofen before 
the le fier. Hooker. 
2. An ceitablified principle to be granted 
without vew proof. 
The axioms vf that law, whereby natural agents 
are gujded, have tncir ufo in the moral. Hacker. 
Thur afirmations are no axioms; we elitecan 


3 


B Therfecond letter of the Englith 
9 alphabet, is pronounced, as in mof 
other European languages, by prefling 
the whole length of the lips together, 
and forcing them open with a fron 
breath. It has a near affinity with the 
other labial letters, and is confounded 
by the Germans with 4, and hy the 
Galcons with v; from which aa epi- 


tively 
Return you thither ? 
— "y madam,: with the fwittefl wing of (peed. 
Shak{peare. 
What fay’ft thou? Wilt thou be of our con- 
fort? Say ay, and Fe the cap'ain of us all. Shuk. 
2. It is a word by which the feufe is -en- 
forced; even; yes, certainly ; and more 
than that, 
Remember it, and let it snake thee cref-fall’n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride, Shat/peare, 
Aye. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always ; to eter- 
nity; forever. It is: now rarely ufed, 

and only in poetry. 
And now in dark(ome dungeon, wretched 
thrall, 

Remedylefs for aye he doth himshold. F. Queen. 


B.. 


BA A’ 


A ZU 


Either prepare to die, 

Oren Diana’s altar to protect, 

For aye, auftcrity and Single life. Shakfpeore. 
The foul, though made in time, furvivses for 

oye; 
And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 
Ser F. Davies. 

And incars the mufes, ina ring, 

Aye round about fove’s altars fing. Milton, 
Tu’ aftunith’d mariners aye ply the pump; 

No thay, nor rett, tid the wide breach is clos'd. 


Philips, 
A'ycreen. n.f The fame with Acu/e. 
leek. Dia. 


A'yry. n. f. The neh of the hawk. 


I fhould difcourfe on the branches, the haggard, 
and then treat of their feveral ayries. 


Walton's Angler, 

A'zimuTH. n. /. [Arab.] 

1. The azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is 
an arch* between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the fun’s 
azimuth circle and the magnetical meri- 
dian; orit is the apparent diftance of 
the fun from the north or fouth point 
of the compafs. 

3.. Azimuth Compa/s, is an intrument ufed 
at fea for finding the fun’s magnetic 
azimuth, 

4. Avimuth Dial, is'a dial whofe file or 

gnomon isat right angles to the-plane 

of the horizon. 

§. Azimulhs, called alfo verticle circles, 
ave great circles interfecting each other 
in the zenith sand nadir, and cutting 
the horizon at right angles, in al! the 
points thereof. Chambers. 

A’zure. ad. fazur, Fr. azurro, Span. 
lazur; Arab. trom /azusi, a blue ttone. } 
Blue; faint blue. 

Like pomcls round of marble clear, 
Where azur*/ veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
The blue of the firft order, though very faint 
and little, may be the colour of tome fub‘lance ; 


and the azure colour of the fxtes fuems to be this 
order, 


wor. 
Thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pipe. 
Tne fea, 
Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns. Tkenifone 


BAB 


grammatik remarks, that Zire and | To Baa. v. n. [balo, Lat.] Tory like 


vivere are in Gafcony the fame. ‘The 
Spaniards, in moft words, ufe 8 or v in- 
differently. 


Baa n. f. [See the verb.] The cry of 


a theep. 


—Therefore thou art a fheep 
Such eauiher prouf would make mc cry baa. 
dAsk/peare. 


a fheep. 
O: ikea lamb whofe dam away is fet, 
He urbe fess tor help, bit none can get. Sidney, 
To DABBLE. v, ne [Ladbzkeu, Germ. bas 
Liller, Fre] 
y. To prattle like a child; to prate ime 
verfeelly. 
My “abilirg prailes I repeat no more, 
But hear, rejewe, fland fieot, aac adore. Prior, 


BAB 


2. Totatk idly, or irrationally. 
vhn had conned over a catalogue of hard 
words ; thefe he ufed to babble indifferently in all 
companies. oTybuthner, 
Let the filent fanQuary Mow, 
What fromthe babbling tchools we may not know. 
Prior. 
z. To talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 
~ There is more danger in a rcierved and filent 
friend, than in a noily babbling enemy. L'Ejir. 
4. To talk emch. 
The bubdling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying thriily to the well tun’d hoins, 
Asita double hunt were heard at once. Shakfp. 
And had I paw’r to zive that knowledge births 
In a'l the fpeecnes of the babbli»g earth. Prior. 
The belbliwg echo had defcry'd his face ; 
She, who in other's words her filence breaks. 
Aedifen, 
Ba‘sure. n. / [fedil, Fr.) Idle talk ; 
fenfelefs praitle. 
Yhis bubble thall not henceforth trouble me; 


Mere isa cq with proteffation. Shak/peare. 
Come, no more, 

Thisis mere moral babble. Ailton. 
With vollies of eternal babble, 

And clamtour more unantwerable. Hudibras, 


The alb’, impertinence, and folly, 1 have 

taken notice of in difputcs. Glanville. 

BA'BBLEMENT. n. f. [from babble, ] Senfe- 
leis prate ; empty words. 

Deluced all this while with ragged notions and 
babhiements, while they expected worthy and de- 
lightful know ledge. Milton, 

BABBLER. n. /. [from Lalbie. | 
1. An idle talker; an irrational prattler. 

We hold our time tuo precious to be {pent 
With {uch a bubbler. Shek/peare. 

The apofile kad no fooner propofed it to the 
mafters at Athens, but he himtclf was ridiculed 
as a babbler. Rogers. 

2. A teller of fecrets. 

Urtercis of fecrets he from thence debarr'd ; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. F. Qucer. 

Great dabblers, or talkers, are not ht for utt. 


L’ Fjirange. 
Dane. n.f. [baban, Welh; labbacrid, 


Dutech; dambino, Italian.] An infant; 
a child of either fex. 
Thofe that do teach your babes 
Do it with gentle means, and cafy talks; . 
He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 
l am a child to chiding. Shuk/peare, 
Nor thall Sebafian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d to lull the crying babe. Dryden. 
The bable had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryd. 
Ba'nery. yg. f. [from babe.] Vinery to 
pleafe a babe or child. 
So have I (cen trim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted bahery 
Of fecly boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 
Ba‘sisu. adj. [from date} Childith. 
If he be bafhful, and will foon bluth, they 
cal! hin a babi and ill brought upthing. .7/chwn, 


Biso‘on. n. f. (babouin, Fr. It is fup- 
pofed by Skinner to be the augmenta- 
tion of babe, and to import a great 


bale.) A monkey of the largeft kind. 


You had looked through the grate like a geminy 
of baboons. Shak/peare. 
He call cvery human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a buhcon, LAAdi fon, 
Ba'ny. n. f. [See Base.) 
1. A child; an infant. 
The luky beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakfpeare. 
The child mutt have fugar plums, rather than 
make the poor Aaby ery. Locke. 
He muff marry, and propagate: the father 
cannot flay for the portion, nor the mother for 
bobis to play with. Locke. 


BAC 


2, A fmall image in imitation of a child, 
which girls play with. 

The aeciduke faw that Perkin would prove a 
runagate ; and it was the part of childien to full 
out about babies, Bacon. 

Since nu image can reprefent the great Creator, 
never think to honour kim by your fochifh pup 
pets, and bales of dirt and clay. Sted/inzflect. 

Ba'ccaten. adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Defet 
with pearls; having many berries. Deed. 

DACCHANA'LIAN. mf. [from bacchana- 
lia, Lat.] A riotous perfon ; a diunkard. 

Ba'ccuanars. n.f. [hacchanalia, Vat. | 
The drunken feafls and revels of Dac- 
chus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my biave emperor, fl al! we dance now 
the Egyptian bacchanals, and ccleluate our arink 

ShaUfpeare. 

What wild fury was there in the heathen buc- 

chanal, which we have not feen equalled? 
Decay of Perv. 

Both extremes were banifh'd from thew walls, 

Carthufian fafts, and fulfome bacchanals. Pope. 

Ba‘ccnus Bore. n. f. A flower not tall, 
but very full and broad-leaved. 

Mortimer. 

Bacer’rerovs, adj. [from lacca, a berry, 

and fern, to bear, Lat.] Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds, 1. Such as 
beara caliculate or naked berry; the flower and 
calix both falling off together, and leaving the 
herry bare; as the faflafras trees. 2. Such as 
have a naked monefpermous fruit, that is, con- 
taining in it only one feed; as the arbutcs. 3. 
Such as have but palyf{permous fruit, that is, 
containing two or more kernels or feeds within 
it; as the yefminum, liguftrum. 4. Such as 
have their fruit compofed of many acini, or 
round foft balls fet clufe together like a bunch of 
grapes; as the uva maina. Ray. 

Bacei’vorous. adj. [from bacca, a 
berry, and voro, to devour, Lat.] De- 
vouring: berries. Did. 

Ba’cueronr. n.f. [A word of very uncer- 
tain etymology, it not being well known 
what was its original fenfe. ‘Junius 
derives it from fazxax@, foolifh ; Ae- 
nage from bas chevali r, a knight of the 
lowelt rank ; Spelman, from baculus, a 
taff; Cujas, from éuccella, an allow- 
ance of provifion. The moft probable 
derivation feems to he from bacca lauris, 
the berry of a laurel or bay ; bachelors 
being young, are of good hopes, like 
Jaurels in the berry. Dr. Lacerence 
obferved, that AZenage’s etymology is 
much confirmed by the practice in our 
univerfities of calling a Bachelor, Sir. 
In Latin. baccalaureus. | 

1. A man unmarried, 

Such fceparation 
Becomes a virtuous bache/sy anda maid. Shak/p. 

The haunting of diflolute places, or rafort to 
courtefans, wre nu More punithed in married men 
than in bachelors. Bacon. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty 
which helungs to the bachelor’s chate. Dryden. 

Let finful éuchelers their woes deplore, 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. 
Pope. 

2. A man who takes his dirf deprees at 
the univerfity in any prof flion. 

Being a hoy, new fuchelor cf arts, J chanced 
to Ipeak agit the pope, aifeham, 

I appear betore your honour, in behalf of 
Martinus Scriblerus, bachiler at phy fic. 

selaitiuss Scrthlerus. 
3. A knight of the lowell order, This 


is a fenfe now little ufed. 
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Ba'cuerorsuir. n.f. [from bachelor.] 
The condition of a bachelor. 
Her mother, living yet, can tettify, 
She was the fu fi fruit of my bachelufip. Shakfp. 
BACK. n. J. [bac, brc, Saxon; ach, 
German. ] 
1. ‘Phe hinder part of the body, from the 
neck to the thighs, 

Part following center, part remain without, 
And mount on others bucks in hopes to thare. 

Dryden. 
2. The outer part of the hand when it is 
Mut: oppofed to the palm. 

Mcthought love pitying me, when he faw this, 

Gave me your hands, the duck) and paitna to kils. 

Dorne. 

3. The outward part of the body ; that 

which requires clothes : oppofed to the 
belly. 

Thote who, by their anceflors, have teen fet 
free trom a confiant daudvery to their Backs and 
their bellics, fhould beftow fome time on ther 
heads. Locke. 

4. ‘The rear: oppofed to the van. 

He might conclude, that Walter would be up- 

on the king's Żack, as his majeity was upon his. 
Ciarendsr, 
ed oE place behind. ° 

As the voice goeth sound, as well towards the 
hack as towards the front of him that fpeaketh, 
fo does the echo: for you have many buck echoes 
ty the place- where you fand. Bacon, 

Antheus, Sergetlus grave, Cleanthus ftrong, 
And at their Zacks a mighty Trojan throng. Dryd, 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. 

Trees fet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen 

fruit fooner, Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

7. The thick part of any tool oppofed to 
the edge; as the lack of a knife or 
fword: whence backjword, or {word 
with a back ; as, 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis cither at back fword, 
fingle faulciion, or cudgel-play. <drhurhnoe, 

g. To turn the back on one; to forfake 
him, or negleét him. 

At the hour of death, all friendthips of the 
world bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns 
its back upon him. Seut. 

9. To turn the back; to go away; to be not 
within the reach of taking cognizance. 

His back was no fooncr turned, but they ic- 
turned to their former rebellion, Sir J. Davies, 

Back. adv. [from the noun. J 
1. To the place from which one came. 

Back you thall not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Shat/peave. 

He fent many to feck the thip Argo, threaten- 
ing that © they brought not dad Medea, they 
Mould futher in her dead, Raleigd, 

Where they «re, and why they came nut buck, 
Ts now the labour of my thoughts. Milton, 

Back to thy native Mand mighe rt thou fail, 
And Ieave half-heard the meliuecholy tale. Pope. 

2, Backward; as retreating from the pre- 
fent {tation. 

I've been furpriz’d in an unguarded hour, 
But muf? not now go back ; the love, that lay 
Half fmotuer’d in my breait, has bioke through 

all ‘ 
Its wean reftraints. 
oh Behind ; not coming forward. 

{ thougtt to promote thee mto great honous ; 

but lu the Lord hata kept thee bace trom honour, 


Addi. 2, 


Numbi: 
Confitain the glebe, keep back the hurtiul 
weed, Biackmore. 


a. Toward things paft. 

l nad always a curtofity to look act unto the 
fources of things, and ta view in my mind the he- 
ginning and progrefs ot a nhng world. Durres. 

5. Again; in return. 
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The lady’s mid; vet if 'twere fo, 3 
She could not fway her heufe, conunand her fol- 
lowers, 
Take and give back affairs, and their difpatch, 
With fuch a tmooth, diicrce’, aud stable bearing. 
Shakfpcare. 
6. Again; a fecond time, 
This Cxfar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With lofing hin, went back to blood and rage. 
Wailer. 
The cpiflcs being written from ladies forfaken 
by their lovers, many thoughts came hach upon 
usin divers lctters. Dryaen, 
Jo Back. v. a. [from the noun.) 
t. To mount cn the back of a horfe. 
That roan thali be my throne. 
Well, T wall back tim tio. OEtperonce! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into tae park. 
Shak/peare. 
2, To break a horfe; to train lum to bear 
upon his back. 
Dirc& us how to bact the winged horfe ; 
Favour his flight, ana moderate his courfe. 
R fcommon. 
3. To place upon the back. 
As L Acpt methought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle buck’, 
Appear'd to me. Shak/peare. 
4. To maintain; to ftrengthen; to tup- 


port; to defend. 

Belike he means, 
Back’d by the pow’r of Warwick, that falle peer, 
T’ afpire unto the crown. Shatfpeare. 

You are (trait enough inthe fhoulders, you care 
not who fees your back : call you that bucking ot 
yout friends ? a plague upon fuch backias ' give 
me them that will face me. Shak fpeare. 

Thefe were feconded hy certain demilacnces, 
and both dacked with men at arms. Hayward 

Did they not {wear, in exprefs words, 

To prop and back the houfe of lords? 
Ana after turn'd out the whole kouleiul. Mudibras. 

A great malice, bucked with a grest interch, 
can have no advantage ofa man, but from his ex 
petations of fomething without himfclf. South. 

How fhall we treat this bold afpiring man? 
Succefs ftill follows him, and backs his crimes. 

sildi fon. 
5. To juftify ; to fupport. 

The patrons of the ternary number of princi- 
ples, and thofe that would have five elements, 
endeaveur to back their experiments with a (pè- 
cious reafon. Boyle. 

We have I know not how many adages to buck 
the renfon of this moral. L' Efrunge. 

6. To fecond. 

Fad¢tious, and fav’ring this or t’ other fice, 

Their wagers back their wifhes. Dry fen. 
Jo Ba'CxBITE. v. a. [from back and 
bite.) To cenfure or reproach the ab- 


fent. 

Moft untruly and malicioufly do thefe evil 
tongues dackbice and finder the facred afes af 
that perfonage. Spenfer. 

twill ufe him well; a friend i? th’ court ts bet- 
ter than a penny in pucfe. Ufe his men will, 
Davy, fut they are arrant knaves and will dactAire. 

> Shakfpeare. 


BA'CKBITER. n. f. [from backbite.] A 
privy calumniator; a cenfurer of the 
abfent. 

No hody is hound to look upon his backbiter, 
or nis underminer, his betrayer, or bis oppreflur, 
as his friend. South. 

Ba’cxpone, n.f. [from Lack and bone.) 
The bone of the back. 

The buck bore hould te divided into many ver- 
tw bres for cominudious bending, and not tu be 
one cnttre rigid bone. Ray 

Ba‘’cxcarry. Having on the back. 

Manwoud, in his fore laws, notcth it for one 
of the four circumftances, or cafes, whercin a fv- 
rciter may urreft an offender againft vert or ve- 
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rifan in the forf, wz, table-Rand, dog-drav, 
Lackearry, and bLloody-hand. Cowell. 

Ba’ck voor. n.f. (from lack and door.) 
The door behind the houle; privy 
paflace. 

The proceMion durft not return by the way it 
camc ; but, ater the devotion of the monks, 
palfed out at a Aves torr of the convent. siddif 

Popery, whict is fo far fhut out as not to re- 
enter openly, is Realing in by the backdoer of 
athei{m., Atterbury 

Ba‘'cKED. adj. [from back.) Having a 
back. 
Lofty-neck'd, 
Sharp headed, barrel bellied, broadly back. 
Dryden. 
Ba’ckrrienn. n. f. [from back and 
fiind] A friend backward; that is, 
an enemy it fecret. 

Set the reftle:s importunitics of ta’chearers and 

backfrrends againit fair words and prute fions 
Li Syjirange 

Far is our church from incroaching upon tac 
civil power; as fome, who are buckfrien ts tu both, 
woulda melicioufly infinuate. South. 

BACKCA'MMON., n. J. [from bach gam 
mon, Welih, a little battle ] A play 
or game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what eftecm arc you with the vicar of the 
panh? can you play with kim at backgammon ? 

Swift 

Ba‘cruouse,. n. f. [from back and heuje. ] 

The buildings behind the chief part oi 
the houfe. 

Ticir Cackécufes, of more neceflary than clean- 
ly fervice, ws Kitchens, ttables, are climbed up 
unto by Reps. Carcw. 

Ba'ckKPince. f. n. [from back and piece. } 
The piece of armour which covers the 
back. 

The morning that he was to jon battle, his ar- 
meurer put on lis backpiece before, and his breatt- 
plate behind. Camden. 

BA'CKROOM. nf. [fram ack and room. | 
A room behind ; aot in the front. 

If you have a fair profpect backwards of gar- 
dens, it may be convenient to make backrocms 
the larger. Moxon'’s Mech, Exercifes. 


Ba’cxstpe. n.f. [from back and fide.) 
r. d he hinder part of any thing. 

Ifthe quick filver were rubbed ‘fiom the back ide 
of the fpeculum, the glafs would caule the fame 
rings of colours, but more faint; the phzno- 
mena Cepend not upon the quickfilver, unlefs fu 
far as it cnereales the reflection ot the burk/ide of 
the glafs. Newton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing 
up 2 wall with her head downwards and her 
backfite upwards. -dili fon. 

3. ‘dhe yard or ground behind a honfe. 

The wath of paflures, fields, con:mons, raads, 
ftrcets, or buckfidesy are of great advantage to all 
forts of land. Mortimer. 

To BDACKRSLI'DE. v. n. (from Zack and 
Jlise.| To fall off; to apoftatize: a 
word only ufed by divines. 

Fail thou ften that which back /liding Uraethath 
done ? She is gone.up upon cvery high mountain, 
and unde: every green tree, Foremiak, 

BACKSLIDER. n. f. [from bech/lide.] 
An apoftate. 
The bac* ser in heart thall be filled, Proverbs 
Ba'cxstarr. nof. [from back and flg 
becavfe in taxing an obfervation, tte 
„objerver’s back is turned toward the 
fun.} An inftrument ufeful in taking 
the fun’s altitude at fea; invented by 
Captain Davies. 
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Ba’cxstarrs. n! f. [from back and 
fiairs.) The private {tairs in the houfe. 
{ condemn the practice which hath laiely crep? 

ints the court at the dack/Parrt, that fome pricked 
for dheriffs get out of the bill. Lacon, 


Ba'cxsrays. u.f [from éack and flay. | 
Ropes or fays which keep the mafts of 
a ihip from pitching forward or over- 
board. 
Ba‘cxsworp.w f. [from back and /word. } 
A {word with one tharp edge. 
Bull dreaded not old Lewis at ack fevered. 
actrbuthnes, 
Ba’ckwarp. } adv. [from éack, and 
Ba'CKWARDS. § pean, Sax. that is, to- 
ward the back ; contrary to forward. | ` 
t. With the back forward. 

They west duckward, and their faces were 

backward. Genefis, 
2. ‘Lowand the back. 

In leaping wiih weights, the arms are fir fl cast 
Eactwar., ard then forward, with fa much the 
greater force; for tne hands go buckward bifore 
they take their rife. Bacon. 

3. On the back. 
Then darting fire from her malignant cyes, 
She cult him backward as he rove to riie. 
Dryden, 
4. From the prefent ftation to the place 
beyond the back. 
We might have met them dareful, beard to 
beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shakfpeare. 
The muonttrous fight 
Struck them with horrour backward; but far 
worle 
Urg’d tnem behind. 
5. Kegreflively. 

Are not the rays of light, in paffing by the 
edges and fides of bodies, bent feveral times 
backwards and torwerds with a motion Ike that 
of an ecl? Newton, 

6. Toward fomething paft. 

To prove the poffibiiity of a thing, there is no 
argument to that waich looks backwards ;. for 
what has been done or fullcred, may Certainly be 
done or futfered again. South, 


7. Reflexively. 
No, doubtiefs ; for the mind can back tuar:d caft 
Upon herfelf, her underitanding light. Duzues. 


8, From a better to a worfe ftate. 
The work went Juckwaurd; and the more he 
ftrove 
T° advance the fuit, the farther from ker love. 
Dry:len. 


Milton, 


Pat; in time patt. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages 
in the world, st we look upon it fume reigns 
backward. Locke. 


10. Perverfely ; from the wrong end. 
l never yet faw man, 
But the would fpell him backward; it fair-fac’d, 
SLe’d fwcar the gentleman thould be ker fitter ; 
If black, whv, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 
Shuk/peares 
Ba’CKWARD. ad’. 
i. Unwilliag ; averfe, 
Our mutability makes the friends of our na- 
tion duckaeurd tu engage with us in alljances. 
wtdlifene 
We are flrargely Lackiward to lay hold of this 
fafe, this only method of cure. -titerlury'. 
Cities laid waite, they iturm’d the ceng and 
caves; 
For wifcr brutes are backward to ke daves, Pape. 
2, Hefiating. 
All things are ready, if our minds be fo: 
Perih the man, whole mind ts backward new. 


SAut/peure. 
3. Sluggith ; dilatory, 
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Tae mind is Backward to uaderga the fatiguc 
of weighing every argument. Watts. 
4, Dall; not quick or apprelenfve. 

It often falls out, that the Jacewerd learner 

makes amends another way. Scuth. 
5. Late; coming after fomething elle: 
as, backward fruits; backward children: 
fruits long in ripening ; children flow of 
growth. 
Ba‘crwaan. A The things or Iate 
behind or pat : po-tical. 
What leet thou cle 
In the dark Aaskward or aby{m of time? Shat/p. 
Ba‘cKWARDLY. adv. [f om backward. | 
1. Unwillingly ; avertely ; with the back 
forwaiel, 

Like Numi: lions hy the hunters chas’d, 
Though they do fly, yet buckward’y do go 
With proud alpeét, difd aning greater hatte. Srdaey. 

2. Perverfely ; or with cold hope. 


1 was the frit man 


That e’er receiv’d gift trom him ; 

and does he think fo éackward/y of me, 

That VU requite it lait? Shak fpeare. 
BPA'CSWARDNESS. 2. f. [from backward. ] 
1, Dulnefs; unwillingnefs; fluggithoels. 

The thing by which we are apt to excufe our 
hackmarinefy tu good works, ts the ili fuccets that 
hath been obtcrved to attend well defguing cha- 
ities. aIttcrhury. 


2. Slownefs of progreffion ; tardinefs. 
Ba‘con. r. /. [probably from baken, that 
is, dried flefh. | 
y. The fieh of a hog falted and dried. 
Hign o'er the hearth a chine of bucsn hung, 
Good old Phiiemen feiz’d it with a prong, 
Tren cuta flice. Dryden. 
2. To fave the bacon, is a phrafe for pre- 
ferving one’s felf from being hurt ; bor- 
rowed from the care of houfewives in 
the country, where they have feldom 
any other provilon in the houfe than 
dried bacon, to fecure it from the 
marching foldiers. 
What frightens you thus? my good fon! fays 
the prictt ; 
You murder’d, are forry, and have been confeft. 
O father’ my forrow will fcarce fave my bucat; 
For ’twas not that [I murded, but that f was 
taken. Prior, 
DacuLo'ĪMmETRY. n.f. [from Zaculus, Lat. 
and siroce} The art of meafuring dil-, 
tances by one or more faves, Did. 
BAD. adj. (quaad, Dutch; compar. 
qworfe; iuperl. worfl.] 
1. Ill; not good: a general word ufed in 
regard to phyfieal or moral faults, either 
of men er things. 


Molt men Lave politicks enough to make, | 


through violence, the belt f[cheme of government 
a had one. Pepe. 
2. Vitious ;+corrupt. 
Thou may’ h repent, 
And onc bud act, with many decds-welleone, 
ATiy’tt cover. iilton. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from Aad to worfe. Milton. 
Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amonpit the bad, or make thec run 
Teo near the patns which vittue Lids thee fhun. 
Prior 
3. Unfortunate; unhappy. 
| ‘The fun his annual courfe obliquely made, 
Good days contracted, and enlurg’d the bat 
Dryd n 


4. Hurtful; unwholefome ; mifchievous ; 
pernicious: with for. 
Reading was bad for his eycs, writing mace 


his head ake. adddijon 


"D “ATE 
g. Sick: with of; as, dad ofa fever. 
Ha Ds ? rerl o ai 


BADE. 
And fur an carneft of greater honour; 

He dad? me, trom hina, Cail thee Thane of 

Cawder. Shak/peare, 

Bancr. n. f. [A word of uncertain ety- 
molepy 3 derived by Jurius from cade 
or bade, a meflenger, and fuppoled to 
be corrupted from daduge, the creden- 
tial ofa meflenger; but zaken by Skin- 
ner and Afiafoew trom bagghe, Dut. a 
jewel, or Zague, Fr. a ringe It feerns 
to come from barnio, to carry, Eat] 

r. A mark or cognizance worn to fhow 
the relation of the wearer to amy per- 
fon or thing. 

But on his breaft a tloody crofs he bore, 
The deai retemblance of his dying luid 5 
For whofe tweet dake that glorious beage he wore. 
Speler. 
The outward fplendour of his offec, is the 
hadgs and token of that tacied character which 
he mawardly bears. t 'tterbury. 
2. À teken by which one is known. 
A favage tygrefs on her helmet lies; 


3. The mark or token of any thiug. 
There appears much joyin bimg; even to much 
that joy cval not thew ifelt modett enough, 
without a badge of bitterncfs, Shak focare 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shut/p. 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck, 

Nor beg with a Huc table on bis buck. Dryden. 
To BavGce. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s muider’d 
Oh, by whorn ? 
Thofe of his chamber, as it fecm’d, had done ’t: 
Their hands and faces were all Eadg’d with Llood, 
So were their daggers. Stadcfpeuce 
BADGER. n. fa [bedour, Fr. melis, Lat. ] 
An animal that earths in the ground, 
ufed to be hunted. 
- Thata brock, or ba lger, hath legs of ore fide 
fhorter than the other, is received not orly by 
theorifts and unexperienced believers, but molt 
who beheld them daily. Brown, 
Ba’DGER-LEGGED. aaj. [from badger 
and legged.) Having legs of an unequal 
length, as the badger is fuppoled to 
have. 
His body crooked all over, biz-Lelticd, baud- 
ger-leceed, and his complexion fwarthy. L’ Fir. 
Ba’pcer. 2. /. [perhaps from the Latin 
bajulus, a carrier; but by Funius de 
rived from the badger, a creature who 
ows up his provilion.] One that buys 
corn and victuals in one place, and car- 
ries it unto another. Cowell. 
Ba’piy. adv. [from bad.] Ina bad 
manner; not well. 
How gues the day withus? O tell me Huberr.— 


good qualities, either natural or moral ; 
defert ; depravity. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made 
him feck kis death; but 2 provoking merit, (cra 
work bya reproveable dbuverfs m hirasfelf. Shak. 

There -is one cuonvenicnee tn this eiry, which 
makes fome amends fur the Busdwe/s of the pave 
ment. slh fon bir ltaly 


coukt Le the king's fault. 


1o Ba'fPLE. v. a. [bofler, Fr.) 
t, Toelude; to make ineffectual, 
‘They made a hift to think themfelves guiltiefs, 


shidifon A 


The famous tudor Chuinda us'd to bear. Fa Fan. : 


Badly, l fcar. How fares your anyeRty ? Shak. 
Ba’ovess. n.f. [from bad.) Want of 


I did not fee how the badnefs of the weather 
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in fpite of all their fins; to break the precept, 
and at the fame time to Augie the curfe. So.rd, 

He hath deterved to Gave tue grace withdrawn, 
which Le hath fo long “nfed and dehed. sitter, 

To confound ; to defeat with fome 
confution, as by perp'cxtay or amuling ; 
to lafi: is fometimes lels than to con- 
quer. 
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Etruria lott, 

He brings to Turnus’ aid his baed holt. Dryd. 

When che mind has brougut iticif to clofe 
thinking, it may g2 on roundly. Every abitrut: 
problem, every intricate queftiun, wall not aje, 
dilcuurage, or break it. 

A foreign potentate tren Stes at a war with the 
Enghith nation, ready to cn:ploy zgaintt ham duch 
revenues as Mall ile bis defiyns upon their 
country. atddijon, 


Ba’reve, 2. /. [from the verb.] A defeat. 
J: is the Kill of che citputavt that keeps of 

“a baffle. , Souta, 
Tie authors having mified of their aims, arc 
fain to retreat with fruftsation and a buffe. South. 
Dalvrcen. ufo, [from bafe] tlesthat 

puts to comtudion, or deteats. 

Experience, that great duper of fpeculation, 
alfuics us the thing is tuo pothole, and brings, 
iu all ages, matter of fué to confute our appo- 
fitions. \ Government of the Dongre. 


scle, 


BAG nE. [belze, Saxon ; from which 


perbaps, by dropping, as is ufyal, the 
harik conlonant, came Lege, bage, bag. | 

1. A fack, or pouch, to put any thing an, 
as money, corn. 3 

Coutin, away for England; hafte before, 

And, ere wur coming, fec thou faake the 
bags 

Of hoarding abbots; their imprifon'’d angels 

Set theu at liberty. Stak/perrs, 

What is it that opens thy mouth in prarfes? 
Is ic that thy Zags and thy barns are full? South, 

Weicis were incloied withia the earth, as in a 

hag. Burner, 

Once, we confcfs, beneath the patriut’s cloak, 
From the crack’d dug the dropping guinea fpoke, 

Pepe. 

2. That part of animals in which fome 

particular juices are contained, as the 
poifon of vipers. 

The {welling pciton of the feveral KAS, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infes, 
Shall burit its Gag. Dryden, 

Sing on, fing on, for I can nc'er be cloy’d; 
Su may thy cows their burcen'd bags diftend. + 

Dryaen, 
3. An ornamental purfe of fitk tied to 
men’s hair. 

We faw a voung fellow riding towards us ful: 
gallop, with a bob wig and black filken bag tied 
to it. stdlijon, 

4. Aterm ufed to fignify different quan- 
tities of certain Commodities; as, a 
Log of pepper, a bay of hops. 

To bac. v- a. [from the noun. ] 

RA O putinto a bag. 

Accordingly he dram’d thole mafhy grounds, 
And Łagg’d them tn a blue cloud. Dryden, 

Hops vught notits be bagged up hot. Nortin:er, 

2. To load with a bag. 

Jaike a bec, tbugg'd with his honey’d venom, 
He brings It to your hive, Do ydoa, 

To Bac. v. n. ‘Vo dwell likea Full bay. 

The fkin feemed much contra&ed, yet it bag- 
ged, and had a porringcr full of matter in it. 

l ijeman, 

Two kids thatin the valley ftray’d 
P found by chanec, and to my told convey’: 
They drain two Lagging udcers cwery day. Dyd. 

BAGATELLE. a. f. [dagatelle, Fr.) A 
trife ; a thing of no importance: a 
word not naturaiized, 
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Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd feils ; 
Rich titles, ferious bugatelles. Prisr. 
“Ba'coacr. n. f. [from bag ; baggage, Ir. ] 
1. The furniture and uteniils of an army. 

The army was an hundred and feventy Mhou- 
fand footmen, and twelve thouland hurfsmen, 
befide the bugguge. Judith 

Riches arc the baggage of virtue; they cannot 
be fpured, nor left beiind, but they lunder the 
march. Bacon, 

They were probably always in readinefs, and 
carried among the baggage ot the army. 

Lidii fon on Ltaly, 
2. The goods that are to be carried away, 
as bag and baggage. 

Dolabella defigned, whén his affairs grew de- 
{perate in Egypt, to pack up dag and Luggage, 
and tail for luly. -irbuthnot. 

3. Aworthlefs woman; in French Laga/le ; 
fo called, becaufe fuch women tolluw 
camps. 

A {park of indignation did rife in her, nut to 
fuffer fuch a baggage to win away any thing of 
hers. Sidney. 

When this baggage mects witha man who has 
vanity to credit relations, fhe turns him to ac- 
count, Spedlator. 


Ba‘’cnio. n.f. [bagno, ltal. a bath.) A 
houfe for bathing, {weating, and other- 
wife cleanfing the body. 


I have known two initances of malignant fe- 
vers produced ty the not air of a bagnio, Arhuth. 
Ba'crive. n. f. [from dag and pipe; the 
wind being received in a bag.| A mu- 
fical inftrument, confifting of a leathern 
bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, 
by means of a port-vent or little tube 
fixed to it, and flopped by a valve; 
and three pipes or flutes, the firft called 
the great pipe or drone, and the fecond 
the little one, which pafs the wind out 
only at the bottom; the third has a 
reed, and is played on by comprefiing 
the bag under the arm, when full; and 
opening or ftopping the holes, which 
are eight, with the fingers. The bag- 
pipe takes in the compafs of three 
octaves. Chambers. 
No banners but fhirts, with fome bad bagpipes 
inftcac of drum and hte. Sidney. 
He heard a bagpipe, and faw a gencral animat- 
ed with the found. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
Bacerver. nj. (from bagpipe.}] One 
that plays on a bagpipe. 

Some tnat will evermore peep thro’ their eycs, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shak/p. 

BAGUE'TTE.n. f. (Vr. a term of archi- 
tedture.] A little round moulding, lefs 
than anaitragal ; fometimes carved and 
‘enriched. 

To Baicne. v. a. [bagner, Fr.] 
drench ; to foak. Out of ufe. 

The women forflow not tu baigne them, unlefs 
they plead thcir heels, with a worfe perfume than 
Jugurth found in the dungeon. Carew. 

Bait. n. J- [Of this word the etymolo- 
gifts give many derivations; it feems to 
come fromthe French datller, to put 
into the hand ; to deliver up, asa man 
delivers himfelf up in furety. ] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one ar- 
refted or imprifuncd upon adtion either civil or 
ciiminal, under fecurity taken for his appearance. 
There is both common and fpecial bail; common 
bail is in actions of fmall prejucice, or flight 
prvof, called common, becaufe any furcties in that 
cufe are taken: whereas upon caufes of greater 
weight, or apparent fpeciality, fpecial bail or 


VoL. I. 


To 


BAIL 


furcty muft be taken, There is a difference be- 
tween dad and mainprife; for te that is man- 
puted is at large until the day of bis appearance : 
but where a man is banca, he is always ac- 
counted by the lew to be in their ward and cuf- 
tody for the time : and they navy it they will, 
keep him an ward or in prion at that time, oF 
otherwife at thea will. Ceavell, 
Worry'd with debts, and paft all hopes of hail, 
Th’ unpity'd wretch lics rotting ina yail. Rofe. 
And brib’d with prefents, or, when presents tial, 
They fend their proftituted wives for bail, Dryd, 
To Bair. v.a. [from the noun.] 
t. Lo give bail for another. 
Let me be thei: bail 
They thall be ready at your highnefs’ will, 
To anfwer their tufjicion 
Thou fhalt not bail them. 
2. To admit to bail. 
When they had builed the twelve bithops who 
were in the Tower, the bgute of connnons, in 
great indignation, cauied then immediately tu be 
recommitted to the Tower. Clare rica. 


BaltraBre. adj. [from Lail.] That may 
be fet at liberty by bail or furetics. 
Bailif. n. f. [a word of doubtful etymc- 
logy in itfelf, but borrowed by us trom 
faillie, Yr.] 
1. A fubordinate officer. 
Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, go- 


verned by a bailiff fent every thiec ycars from the 
fenate of Berne. stdldifon 


2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to exe- 


cute arretts. 
It many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
Mengs and their daz///Js, the owner hath incurred 
the fortciture, befure he cumeth ta the knowledge 
of the procefs that runneth againft hun, nucon. 
A barlif!, by mittake, fcized you fora debtor, 
and kept you the whole evening in a lpunging 
houfe. Swift. 
Swiftas a bard the bailiff leaves behind. Pepe. 


a under-fteward of a manor. 


Balttiwick. n. f. [of baillie, Fr. and fic, 
Sax.] The place of the jurifdidion 
of a bailiff within his hundred, or the 
lord’s frauchife. Itis that liberty which 
is exempted from the fheriff of the 
county, over which the lord of the 
liberty appointeth a bailiff. Cowell. 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his 
bailmwicks. Spenfer. 
There iflued writs to the fheriffs, to return the 
names of the feveral land-owners in their fcveral 
baili wicks. Hale. 


To Bait. v. a. [bazan, Saxon; batzen, 
German. | 
1. To put meat upon a hook, in fome 


place, to tempt fil, or other animals, 
Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a faint, 
With faints dott bait thy hook! moft dangerous 
ls that temptation that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Shakfpeare. 
Let's be revenged on him; let’s appoint him 
a meeting, give hima fhow of comfort in his 
fuit, and icad him on with a fure lasted delay, 
till he hath pawned his horfes to minc hott of 
the garter, Shak/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor, 
Many forts ot filhes fecd upon infedtsy as is 
well known to anglers, who bait their hooks 
with them. Ray, 
How are the fex improv’d in am’rous arts! 
What new-found fnares they dat for human 
hearts ! Gay, 


2. To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, 
on the road. 


Shak/p. Tit, Ard. 


What fo ftrong, 
But, wanting ref, will allo want of might > 
The fun, that meafures heaven all day long, 
At night doth bait his fteeds the ocean waves 
among. ' Spenfer. 


BAK 


Ty BAIT. v. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.) 
1. To attack with violence. 
Who fceminy forely chaffed at his band, 
As chained bear, whom erucl dogs do bait, 
Wich idie force did fain them to withtland. 
Fairy Queen. 
I will not yield 
Ta kifs the ground betore yourg Malcolm's fcet; 
And to be barred with the rabble’s cunfc, Shalf. 
2. To harafs by the help of others ; a8, 
we bait a boar with maftiffs, but a bud 
with bull-dogs. 
To Bait. v.n. To ftop at any place for 
refrefhment: perhaps this word 1s more 


properly Late, to abate {peed. 

But our defires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfalnefs, 
Where but a baiting place is all our portion. 

Sidney. 

As one who on his journey baits at noon, 
Tho’ bent on fpeed: fo here th’ archangel 

paus'd. Milton. 

In all our journey from London to his houfe, 
we did not fo much as baie ata wig inn. Addifon, 

To Bait. v. n. [asa hawk.) Yo clap the 
wings; to make an offer of flying; to 
flutter. 

All plum’d like cflridges, that with the wind 
Baited like cagics having lately bath’d ; 
Glittering in golden coats like images. Skalf. 

Hood my unman’d blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle; till trange love grown 

bold, 
Thinkstrue love ated fimple modefty. Skalf. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That is, to watch her as we watch thefe kites, 
That buit and beat, and will not be obcdicnt. 
Shak/peare. 
Bait. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Meat fet to allure fifth, or other ani- 


mals, to a fnare. 
The pleafant’tt angling is to fee the fith 
Cut with her golden vars the filver ftream, 
And greedily devour the treachcrous bait, Shak, 
2. A temptation; an enticement ; allure- 
ment. 
And that fame glorious heauty’s idle boait 
Is but a a't fuch wretches to beguile. Sperfer. 
Taketh thercwith the fouls of men, as with 
the Barts, Lfooker, 
Sweet words, I grant, /afts and allurements 
{wect, 
But greatett hopes with greateft crofles meet. 
Fairfax. 
Fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradite, the Sait of Eve 
U»s’d by the tempter. Mitton. 
Secure from foulith pridc’s affeeted ftistc, 
And specious flattery’s moie pernicious bait. 
Kojcomman. 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a fimple knot was tied above : 
Swect negligence! unheeded Last of love! Dryd. 
Grant that others could with equal glory 
Lok dewn on pleafures, and the buair, of fenfe. 
widdifon. 
3. A refrefhment on a journey. 


Barze. n./- A kind of coarfe open cloth 
ituff, having a long nap; fometimes 
frized on one fide, and fometimes not 
frized, This ftuff is without wale, 
being wrought on a loom with two 
treddles, like flannel. Chambers. 

To Bake. v.a. part. pall. baked or baken. 
(becan, Sax. lecken, Germ. fuppofed 
by Wachter to come from bec, which, in 
the Phrygian language, fignified J, cad. J 

1. To heat any thing in a clofe place ; 
generally in an oven. 


T 
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He will take thercof, and warm himlelf; Yea 
he Kindleth it, and baketh bread. Ifaiah. 
The difference of prices of bread proceeded 
fiom their delicacy in bread, and perhaps fome- 
thing in their manner of baking. rbuthnet. 


2, To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of bating: and 
whatfoever the fre bakerh, time doth in fome 
degree difolve. Bacin. 

3. To harden with heat. 

x With vehement funs 
When dufty fummer bakes the crumbling clods, 
How pleafant is't, Leneath the twilted arch, 
To ply the {weet caroufe ! Phitips. 

The fun with flaming arrows piere’d the flood, 
And, darting to the bottum, bak’d the mud. 

Dryden. 
To BAKE. v. n. 
1. To do the work of baking. 

I keep his houfe, and I wath, wring, brew, 
hake, (cour, dicfs meat, and make the beds, 
and do all my felf. Shab/peare. 

2, Tobe heated or baked. 
Fillet of a fenny fnake 
In the cauldron boil and bake. Shat/peare. 


BaxeED Meats. Meats dreed by the 
oven. 

There be fome houfes, wherein fwectmcea’s 
will relent, and baked meats will mould, more 
than others. Bacon, 

Ba’xenouse. n.f. [from bake and hone: } 
A place for baking bread. i 

I have marked a willingnefs in the Italian ar- 
tizans, to difimbute the kitchen, pantry, and 
bakehoufe under ground. Weston. 

Ba’ken. The participle from To bake. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, anda 

crufe of water, at his head. 1 Ming. 
Ba'Ker. n. f. [from To bake.] He whole 
tradc is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muft proceed 


upon truft, therc being no knowing the inten- 
tion of the cvok or bakcr. Soicth. 


PA LANCE bino fi [balance, Fr. bilanx, 
Lat. ] 

1. One of the fix fimple powers in mecha- 
nicks, ufed principally for determining 
the difference of weight in heavy bodies. 
It is of feveral forms. Chambers. 

2. A pair of {cales. 

A balance of power, either without or within 
a ftate, is Left conceived by confidermg what 
the nature of a balance is. It fuppofes threc 
things; firft, the part which is held, togciher 
wath the hand that holds it; and then the two 
fcales, with whatever is weighed therein. Suvfs. 
For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part is litted up the higher. 
Sir F. Davies. 

q. A metaphorical balance, or the mind 
employed in comparing one thing with 
another. 

I have in equal bu/ance juftly wcigh’d 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs 


we luffer; 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Snakfpeare. 
4. The aétof comparing two things, as 


by the balance. 

Comfort ariles not from others being miferable, 
but from this inference upon the balance, that we 
fuffer only the lot of nature. L’ Bjirange. 

Upon a tair ba/ance of the advantages on cither 
fide, 1t will appear, thot the rules of the gefpcl 
are more poweriul means of conviction than fuch 
ineffige. Alter ury, 


5. The overpiusof weight; that quantity 
by which, cf two things weighed to- 
gether, one exceeds the otner. 


Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
m valuc the unpertation; and then the balance 
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of trade muft of necefity be returned mm coin or 
bullion. Bacon's Advice ta Villiers. 
6. That which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even; as, he fiated 
the account with his correfpondent, and 
paid the balance. 
7. Equipoife ; as, balance of power. 
the fecond fenfe. . 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleafure’s Smiling 
train, l 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
Thefe mix’d with art andto duc bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope. 
S. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofing that all watches, whilft the 
balance beats, think; and itis fufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all laf night. Loche. 

g. [In aftronomy.] One of the twelve 
figns of the zodiack, commonly called 
Libra. 
Or wilt thou warm our fummers with thy rays, 
And feated near the balance poite the days ? 
Dryden, 
To Ba'cance. v. a. [ balancer, Fr. | 
1, To weigh in a balance, either real or 
figurative ; to compare by the balance. 

If mea would but bulunce the good and the 
evil of things, they would not venture foul and 
body for dirty interet, LE jirangc. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance ; 
to kcep in a ftate of juit proportion. 

Heav’n that hath plac'd this ifland to give law, 
Tu balance Europe, and her Nates to awe. Waler. 

3. To counterpoife ; to weigh cqual to; 
to be equipollent ; to counteract. 

The ativaction of the glats is fe/anced, and 
rendered inciieétual, by tie contrary attraction 
of the liquor. Newton. 

4. To regulate an account, by ftating it 
on both fides. 

Judging ts bclancing an account, and deier- 
mining on which fide the odds lic. Lecke. 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make 
the two parts of an account cqual. 
Give him lcave 
To Jalance the account of Blenhcim’s day. Prior 

Though I am very well fatished, that it is not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
Tam tclolved, however, to turn all my endea- 
vours that way. eddtifor’s Sprater. 

To BALANCE- sv ingle Melitate; to 
fluctuate between equal motives, as.a 
balance plays when charged with equal 
weights. 

Were the fatisfaCtion of lit, and the joys of 
heaven, offered to any one's prefent poffetfion, 
he would not balance, ov cri, in the determina- 
tion of his choice. Lecke. 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee 
not why you fhould da/ince a moment about 
printing it. adtterbury to Pope. 

Ba’Lancer. n. f. (from balance.) The 
perfon that weighs any thing. 
Ba‘tass Ruby. n. /. [balas, Fr. fuppofed 
to bean Indianterm.] A kind cf ruby. 

Balf; ruby is of a crimton colour, with a catt 
of purple, and feems be to anfwer the deferip- 
tion of the ancients. Woodward on Fehls, 

To Darsu'cinaTe.t v.n. [from baltu- 

To BaLBUSEI ADE ely TO T o 
Rammer in fpeaking. Did. 

Barco’ny. 2. f. [balcon, Fr. Falcone, 
Ital.] A frame of iron, wood, or itone, 
before the window of a room. 

‘Then pleafure came, wholiking not the fafhion, 
Began to make balconies, terraces, 

‘Till the had weaken’d all hy alteration. Merbert. 

When dirty waters from ba/ranies drop, 

And destivus damicls twirl the fprinkling mop. 


Gay. 


See 


BAL 


Barn, adj. [ bal, Welhh. J 


1, Wanting hair; defpoiled of hair by 
time or ficknefs. 


Neither hall men make themfelves bald for 
them. cvemiah, 

I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the 
caufe of baldnefs in men is the drynefs of the 
brain, and its thrinking from the fkull; he 
having obferved, that in bald perfons, under the 
bald part, there was a vacuity between the fkull 
and the bram. Ray. 


He fhould imitate Cxfar, who, Lecaufs his 
head was bali, covercd that defect with laurels. 
sdilifor, 
2. Without natural covering. 
Under an oak, whofe boughs mere mofs’d 
with age, 

And high top buld with dry antiquity, 

3. Without the ufnal covering, 

He is fct at tie upper end oth? table; but 
they ttund ba/d before him. Shak (peare. 

4. Unadorned ; inelegant. 

Hobhes, in the preface to his own bal? tranfla- 
tion, begins the praile of Homer when he thould 
have ended it. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

Aud that, though labour’d, line mutt buid 

appear, 


That brings ungrateful mufick tothe car. Creech, 
5. Mean; naked ; without dignity ; with- 
out value; bare. 
What thould the people do with thefe dahdi tri- 
buncs = 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th’ greater bench, Shak spectre. 
6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, 
to fignify the fame as audax, bold; and 
is ill in ufe. So Boldzwin, and by inver- 
fion Winbald, is told conqueror ; Ethel- 
bald, nobly beld; Eadbald, happily bold ; 
which are cf the fame import as Thra- 
feas, Thrafynachus, and Thrafytalus, 
NG Gib/jon. 
Ba’toacninx. a. f [Laldschino, Ttal.} A 
piece of architecture, in form of a ca- 
nopy, fupported with columns, and 
ferving as a covering to an altar, It 
properly fignifies a rich filk, Du Cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the lini. 
Builder’s Dià. 
Ba’tperDasnu. #. f. [probably of bald, 
Sax. bold, and a/b, to mingle.] Any 
thing jumbled together without judg- 
ment; rude mixture; a confufed dil- 
courfe. 
To Ba’LDERDASH. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To mix or adulterate any liquor. 
Ba'LDLY. adv. [from bald.) Nakedly ; 
nicanly ; inelegantly. 
Ba‘epmMony. a./. The fame with Gene 
TIAN: 
Ba'r os E ssm f. [from bald. ] 
t. The want of bhair. 
2. The lofs of hair. 


Which happend on the fkin te light, 
And there corrupting to a wound, 


Shakf, 


Spreads leprofy and beldnefs round. Swift. 
3. Meannets of writing ; incleganee. 


BALDRICK. x. jJ [of uncertain etymo- 


logy ] 1 
1. A girdle. Ry fome Diäionaries it is 
explained a dracekt; but I have not 
found it in that fenfe. 
Athwart his breaft a du/drick brave he ware, 
That Miin'd, like twiukling ftars, with ones 
molt precious rare, Fairy Queer, 
A radiant Jatdeick, o'er his fhoulders ticd, 
Suftuin’dthe (word thatglitte:’dat his ide. Pepe. 
2. Vhe aodiack, 


BAL 


That like the twins uf Jove they fcem'd in 
fight, 

Which deck the dalarick of the heavens bright. 

Spenyjer. 

Bare. a. N (balls, Fr.) A bundle or 
parcel of goods packed up tor carriage. 

One hired an afs, in the dog-days, tu carry 

certain bales of goods tu lucha town. L'Ejirange. 

It is part of the bules in which bohca tea was 

brought over from China. Woodward, 


Bare. n. f. [bel. Sax. Gale, Dan. bal, bol, 
Icelandih.} Mifcry ; calamity. 
She luovk’d about, and teeing one in mail 
Armed to point, fought back to turn again; 
Vor light the hated as the deadly bale. Fairy Q. 
To Barr. v.a. A word ufed by the failors, 
who bid bak out the water; that 15, 
lave it out, by way of diftinGion from 
pumping. Slinacr. I believe from bail- 
fer, Fr. to deliver from hand to hand. 
To Rare. vin. (emballer, Yr. imlallure, 
Mal) Lo make up into,a bale. 
Ba'verur. adj. [from dale. ] 
t. Pull of milery; fuil of grief; forrow- 
ful; fad; woeful. 
Ah, lucklefs babe! born under cruel far, 
And in dead parents Laiefid afhes bied. Furry R. 
Kut when I feel the bitter baleful tmvart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 
1 think that I anew Pandora tec. Spenjer. 
Round he throws his bae/u! eyes, 
That witnets’d buge aff@ion and difmay, 
Mia'd withobdur:te prideand tedfaft hate. ALi/s, 
2. Fall of mifclief; celtructive. 
But when he faw his threat’ning was but vain, 
He turn’d about, and fcaica’d his baleful books 
again. Fairy Qucen. 
Boiling choler chokes, 
By fight of thefe, our balefu/cuemics.  Shak/p. 
Unicen, unrelt, the fiery ferpeit fhims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 
His baleful breath infpiring as he glides. Dryden. 
Happy lerne, whole molt whulctome ait 
Puifous envenom’d fpicers, and forbids 
The ba/-ful toad and vipers from her fhore. 
Philips. 
Ba’crerutry. adv. [from baleful.] Sor- 
rowfully ; mifchievoufly. 
Bark.xn./. [dall, Dut. and Germ.] A 
great beam, fuch as is ufed in building; 
a rafter over an out-houfe or barn. 
Back. n.f. (derived by Skinner from va- 
licare, Ital. to pafs over.] A ridge of 
land left unploughed between the fur- 
rows, or at the end of the field. 
To Bark. v. a. [See the noun. } 
1. To difappoint ; to fruftrate; to elude. 
Another thing in the grammar fchools I fre 
no ule of, unlefs it be to dae young lads in 
kearning languages. Locke, 
Every one has a dechre to Keep up the vigour 
of his facultics, and not tu ulk his underttand- 


ing by what is too hard for it. Locke. 
But one may /a/& this good intent, 
And take tnings utherwite than meant. Prier. 


The prices mutt have been high; fur a people 
fo rich) would not bulk their fancy. Arbutance. 
Bulk'd of his prey, the yelling monfter fics, 
And flis the city with his hideous cries. Pope. 
Is there a variance? enter but his dvor, 
Balk'd are the courts, and conteft is no more. 
Pepe. 
2. To mifs any thing; to leave untouched. 
By giifly Pluto he doth iwer, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his bair; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acern cup he greeteth ; 
Which foon he taketh by the talk, 
Abaut his head he lets it walk, 
Nor dath he any creature buli, 
But lays on ali he mecteth. Drayton's Nimp Aid, 
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3. To omit, or refufe any thing. l 

This was looked for at your hand, and this 

was uike. Shalfpeare. 

4. To heap, as ona ridge. This, or fome- 
thing like this, feems to be intended 
here. 

Ten thoufand bold Scuts, three and twenty 

knights, 

Balk'd in their own blood, did fir Walter fce 

On Holmedon’s plains. Shakfpeare. 
Ba’tkers. n.f. [In fithery.] Men who 

fland on a cliff, or high place on the 

fhore, and give a fign to the men in the 

filhing-boats, which way the paflage or 

fhole of herrings is. Cowell. 

The pilchards are purfucd by a bigger fith, 
called a pluther, who Ieapeth above water and 
bewrayeth them tu the balter. Carew. 

Bart. n. f. (bol, Dan. bol, Dutch. ] 

Bal, diminutively Belin, the fun, or Apollo, 
of the Celtx, was called by the ancient Gauls 
Abellio, Whatever was round, and in particu- 
lar the head, was called by the ancients cither 
Ba!, or Be, and likewile Bo! and Brel, Among 
the modern Perfians, the head is called Pols; 
and the Flemings {till call the head Boile. 1400; 
is the bead or poll; and Aes, is to turn, 
DAG- likewile hgnines a round ball, whence 
bowl, and bel, and bal’, which the Welch term 
Ao’, By the Scotch alfo the bead is named 
thl; whence the Englith bih is derived, figni- 
fying the beuk of a birch Figuiatively, the 
Pixvgiaus and Thurians by Barans uncerftoud 
a hing. Hence alfo, in the Syriack dialeéts, 
Badr, Bar, ancl likewife Baap fignihes lord, and 
by this name alfo the fun; and, in tume dialects, 
“HA and “1A, whence "1a@ and “HAG, rni D and 
BoA, and alfo, in the Celtick diminutive way 
of expreihon, “Caw®-, TE ew, and BirevS,, 
figninted the fun; and ‘Eves, Pedder, and Bidivn, 
the moon. Among the Tcutonicks, 4o/ and 421/ 
have the fame meaning; whence the adjective 
holig, or hzilig, is derived, and hgnikes divine 
or holy; and the afpiration being changed into 
Jy the Romans form their So/. Baxter, 


1. Any thing made in a round form, or 
approaching to round, 

Wornis witu many feet round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but nut in the timber. 

Bacan. 

Nor arms they wear, nor {words and buch lers 
wicld, 

But whirl from leathern (rings huge balls of lead. 

Dryaen. 

Like a hall of {now tumbling down a hill, he 
gathered ftrength as he paffed. Howe. 

Scill unripen’d in the dewy mines, 

Within the ball a trembling water thines, 
That through the cry ital darts. Aadifon, 

Such of thofe compulcies as happened to com- 
bine into one mats, formed the metallhick and 
mincral du//s, or nodules, which we find. 

IF oodward. 
2. A round thing to play with, cither 
with the hand or foot, or a racket. 

Balls to the (tars, and thralls to fortune’s reign, 
Turn'd from thenlelves, infcéted with their cage, 
Where death is fear’d, and lize is held with pain. 

Maney. 

Thofe I have feen play at bull, grow extremely 

earnett who thould have the bali. Sidney. 
3. A fmall round thing, with fome parti- 

cular mark, by which votes are given, 

or lots cal. 

Let loes decide it. 

For ev’ry number’d captive put a bal? 

intoan usn; three only black be therc, 

The reit, ail white, are tafe. 

Minos, thedtrct inquifitor, appears ; 
Round in his urn the blended busts he rowlsy 
Abfolves the jutt, and doums the guilty fouls. 

Dryden. 
4. A globe; as, the ell of the earth. 


Dryden. 
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Julius and Antony, thofe lords of all, 
Low at her fect prefent the conquer’d lat. 

R lirani! e, 

Ye gods, what juftice rules the ball? 
Freedom and arts tugether fall. Raje. 
5: A globe born as an enfiga of fovercignty. 
Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by 
right ought to hold the ball of a kingdum; but, 
by fortune, ts made himfclf a ball, toffed from 
mifery to mifery, from place to piace. Lacon, 
6. Any part of the body that approaches 
to roundnefs ; as, the lower and {wel- 


ling part of the thumb; the apple of 
the eye. 
Be fubjeét to no fight but mine; invifible 
To every cye bu// clfc. Snatfpeare, 
To make a fein countenance, let your brow 
bend fo, that it inay almoft touch the bull of the 
ce. Peacham, 
7. The fkin fpread over a hollow piece of 
wood, fluffed with hair or wool, which 
the printers dip in ink, to fpread it on 
the letters, 


Baur. n. f. (bal, Tr. from balaire, low 
Lat. from 32arideu, to dance.] An en- 
tertainment of dancing, at which the 
preparations are made at the expencce 
of fome particular perfon. 

If golden feonces hang not on the walls, 
To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. Dryden, 
He would make no cxtraordinary figure ata 
Lall; but I can affure the ladies, for their con- 
fulation, that he has writ better veifes on the fcx, 
than any man. Sift, 


Ba'LLAD. n.f. [balade, Vy.) A fong. 
Ballad once fignihed a folemn and facred fong, 
as well as trivial, when Solomon’s Song was 
called the balad cf ballads; but now it is applicd 
tu nothing but trifling verfe. Watts. 
An 1 have not da//ads made on you all, and 
fung to filthy tunes, may a cup of tack be my 
puifon. Shak/peare, 
Like the fweet ballad, this amufing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gury. 
To Bahia. «. n, [from the noun.] To 
make or fing ballads. 
Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and feall’d 
rhimers 
Ballad us out o° tune. 


Shakfpeare. 

BA'LLAD-SINGER. n. /. [from Lallad and 
fing.) One whofe employment is to fing 
ballads in the ftrects. 

No fooner ’gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and laffes round about him throng. 

Not ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud. 
Gay. 

Ba'LLAST. 2. /. [Lallafe, Dutch. ] 

t. Something put at the bottom of the 
fhip, to keep it fteady to the centre of 
gravity. 

There mutt be middle counfellors to keep 
things fteady ; for, without that Ju//a/, the fhig 
will roul tov much. Bacon, 

As for the afcent of a fubmarine vefcl, this 
may be cafily contrived, if there be fome great 
weight at the bottum of the hip, being part of 
its ball:jł; which, by fome cord within, may 
be lovfened from st. Filkins. 

As, when empty barks on billows float, 
Withetandy balu Cilors trim the boat ; 

So bees bear gravel tones, whofe poifing weight 
Steersthio’ the whittling winds thcir tkedey Right. 
Dryden, 

2. That which is ufed to make any thing 

fteady. 


Why thould he fink where nothing feem’d to 
s prefs ? 
His lading little, and his $al} Iefs. Swft. 
To Ba tLasr. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] 
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1, To put weight at the bottom of a thip, 
in order to keep her iteady. 


If this be fo ballafled, as to be of equal weight 
with the like -magnitude of water, it will be 


moveable. Wilkins. 
2. To keep any thing fleady, 
While thus to hal/af love I thought, 
And fo more fieddi'v t’ have gone, 
I faw I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne, 


Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with truc honour ballafled my pride. Dryd. 
BauLe Tre. n. f. [ballette, Fr.] A dance 
in which fome hiftory is reprefented. 
Ba/Lyarps. x. /. [from ball, and yard, or 
ftick to pufh it with. } A playat which a 
ball is driven by the end of a ftick : now 
corruptly called billiards. 
With dice, with cards, with ba/yards much 
unfit, 
And fhuttiecocks miflecming manly wit. Spenfer. 
BA'’LLISTER, See BALUSTRE. 
) ’ 
BA | af. [ ballow piEae 


BaLLoon. f 


1. A large round fhort-necked veffel ufed 


in chymiltry. 

2. [In architecture.] A ball or globe 
placed on the top of a pillar. 

3. [In fireworks.] A ball of paftcboard, 
ftuffed with combuttible matter, which, 
when fired, mounts to a contiderable 
height in the air, and then burits into 
bright fparks of fire, refembling {tars. 

BY uLor. 1. "(Paver Er: 

1. A little ball or ticket ufed in giving 
votes, being put privately intoa box or 
urn, 

2. The act of voting by ballot. 

To Ba'tror. w. n. (balloter, Fr.) To 
choofe by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls or tickets, with particular 
marks, privately ina box; by counting 
which, it is known what is the refult 
of the poll, without any difcovery by 
whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving toa furicient number 
of balls, they fell to ballat fome others. orton. 
Giving their votes by balloting, they lic under 
no awe. Swift. 

BALLOTA'TION. n. f. [from żallot.] The 
act of voting by ballot. 

The election is intricate and curious, confift- 
ing of ten feveral ballotations. Wetton. 

Baim. n. /: [baume, Fr. balfamum, Lat. ] 

1. The fap or juice of a fhrub remarkably 
odoriferous, 

Baim trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy thrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointinent. 

Tay place is fll’d, thy fceptre wrung from 


heck 
Thy da/mn wath'd otf wherewith thou waft an- 
pointed. Shakfpeare. 


3. Any thing that foaths or mitigates pain. 
You were conduéted to a gentle bath, 
And balms apply'd to vou. Sitak/peare. 
Your praife’s argument, balm of your age; 
Deareft and helt. Shak/peare. 
A tender imile, our forrow’s only bala. Yeung. 


BaL™. ) ie Le [ melif1a, Lat. | The 
Baum Mint. § name of a plant. 

The fpecies are, 1. Garden data, 2. Garden 
Palm, with vellow variegated flowers. 3- Stink- 
ing Roman aln, with (ufter hairy leaves. Miller. 

Baum of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, 
by making incifions in its bark. Its 
colour is firit white, foon after green ; 
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but, when it comes to he old, it is of 
the colour of honey. The imell of it 
is agreeable, and very penetrating ; the 
talte of it bitter, fharp, and altringent. 
As little iffues from the plant by incifion, 
the Jalm fold by the merchants is made 
of the wood and green branches of. the 
tree, diflilled by fire, which is generally 
adulterated with turpentine. Calinet. 
It fecms to me, that the zori of Gilead, which 
we render in our Bible by the word du/m, was 
not the fame with the baifam of Mecca, but 
only a better fort of turpentine, then in ufe for 
the cure of wounds and other difeafes. Prideaux. 
2. A plant remarkable for the ftrong bal- 
famick feent which its leaves emit, upon 
being bruifed; whence fome have lup- 
pofed, erreneoufly, that the a/m of 
Gilead was taken from this plant. 
Miller. 
To Baum. v. a. [from fala. ] 
1. To anoint with balm, or with any thing 
medicinal. 
Bain his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And burn fivect wood. Shak/peare. 
2. To footh; to mitigate; to afluage. 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This ret might yet have éadm'd thy lenfes 
Shak/peare. 
Ba'tmy. adj. [from balm. ] 
1. Having the qualities of balm. 
Sort on the How’ry herb I found me laid, 
In bulmy fweat; which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry'd, Milton, 
2. Producing balm. 
Let India boaft her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, andthe balmy tee. Pope. 
3. Soothing; foft; mild. 
Come, Defdemona, ’tis the foldiers life 
To have their du/my Numbers wak'd with ftrife. 
Shakfpearc. 
Such vifions hourly pafs before my fight, 
Which frum my eyes their balmy flumbers fright. 
Dryden. 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous. 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy 
fhhore 
The winds upon their ba/my wings convcy’d 
Whote guilty fweetnefs Arit the world betray’d. 
Dryden. 
Fir(t Eurus to the rifing morn is fent, 
The regions of the balmy continent. 
5. Mitigating ; affuafive. 
Oh balmy breath, that doth almolt perfuade 
uftice to break her {word ! Shak/peare. 
BA'LNEARY. a. f. [balnearium, Lat.] A 
bathing-room. 
The Lalnearics, and bathing-places, he ex- 
pofeth unto the fuminer feting. Brown. 
Batnea tion. n. f. [from balneum, Lat. 


a bath. ] The aét of bathing. 

As the head may be ditturbed by the fkin, it 
may the fame way be relieved, as is obfervable 
in @a/neations, and fomentations of that part. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


BA'LNEATORY. ali. (balnearius, Tati] 
Belonging to a bath or ftove. 

Ra‘torane. n.f. The leap of a horfe, fo 
that when his fore-feet are in the air, 
he fhews nothing but the fhoes of his 
hinderefeet, without yerking out. A 
lalotade differs from a capriole; for 
when a horfe works at eaprioles, he 
yerks out his hinder Jegs with all his 
force. Farrier s Dred. 

Ba'usam. a. fi [balfamum, Lat.] Oint- 


ment; unguent; an unctuous applica- 


Dryden. 
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tion thicker than oil, and fofter than 
falve. 
Chrift’s blood our balfam; if that cure us here, 


Him, when our judge, we fhall not And fevere. 
Denham. 


Ba'’Lsam Apple. [momordica, Lat.] An an- 
nual Indian plant. 

Ba'tsam Tree. A fhrub which fcarce 
grows taller than the pomegranate tree; 
the bloffoms are like {mall ftars, very fra- 
grant ; whence {pring out little pointed 
pods, inclofing a fruit like an almond, 
called carpobalfamum, as the wood is 
called xylobalfamum, and the juice 
opobalfamum. Calmet. 

Barsa’MICcAL.) adj. [from baljam.] 

Basa'MICK. Having the qualities 
of balfam; un@uous; mitigating; foft; 
mild; oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital 
encrey of my foul thrufts out the 2adfamical hu- 
mour cf my blood to heal it. Hale, 

The aliment of fuch as have freh wounds 
ought to be fuch as keeps the humours from 
putrefaction, and renders tiem oily and bal- 
famick, élrbutanot, 

BA'LUSTER. n.f. [according to Du Cange, 
from balauffrium, low Lat. a bathing- 
place.] A finall column or pilatter, 
from an inch.and three quarters to four 
inches fquare or diameter. “Their di- 
mentions and forms are various; they 
are frequently adorned with mouldings; 
they are placed with rails on ftairs, and 
in the fronts of galleries ia churches. 


This (hould firit nave been planched over, and 
railed about with Daluflers. Carew, 


BALUSTRADE. a. f. [from balufer.] An 
affemblage of one or more rows of little 
turned pillars, called balufters, fixed 
upon a terrace, or the top of a building, 
for feparating one part from another, 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of 
any place, ufually imply it to have been 
woody; from the Saxon beam, which 
we ufe in the fame fenfe to this day. 

Gibfon. 

Bameoo’. n. f. An Indian plant of the 
reed kind. It has feveral thoots much 
larger than our ordinary reeds, which 
are knotty, and feparated from fpace to 
fpace by sints. The damfoo is much 
larger than the fugar-cane. 

To Bamso oz_LF. wv. a. [a cant word not 
ufed in pure or in grave writings. ] To 
deceive ; to impofe upon; to cenfound. 

After Nick had hambooz/ed about the money, 
John called for counters. Arbuthnot. 

BAMBO'OZLER., x. f. [from bamboozle. ] 
A tricking fellow; a cheat. 

There are a fet of fellows they call banterers 
and bamboczlers, that play fuch tricks. Arbuthnot. 

Ban. n. f. [ban, Teut. a publick procla- 
mation, as of profeription, interdiciion, 
excommunication, publick fale. ] 

1. Publick notice given of any thing, 
whereby any thing is publickly com- 
manded or forbidden. This word we 
ufe efpecially in the pubhfhing matri- 
monial contraéts in the church, before 
marriage, to the end that if any man 
can fay againit the intention of the 
parties, either in refpect of kindred or 
otherwife, they may take their excep- 
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tion in time. And, in the canon law, 
banna funt proclamationes fponfi SF /pon/z 
in ecrlefiis heri folite, Cowell. 

I bar at in the interelt of my wife; 

Tis the is fubcoatradted to this lord, 
And I her hufband contradit your burs. Shak/, 

To draw her neck into the bans. Hudibras. 

2, Acurfe 3 excommunication. 
Thou mixture rank of mudnight weeds col- 
Icéted, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blated, thrice infc&ed. 
Hamlet. 

A great overfight it was of St. Peter tnat he 
did not accurie Nero, whereby the pope might 
have got all; yet what necd ot luch a daz, fince 
friar Vincent could teli Atabalipa, -that kirg- 
doms weie the pope’s? Raleigh. 

3. Interdiction. 
Rold decd to eye 
The facred fruit, facred to abitinence, 
Much morc to taite it, under dan totouch. Milton. 
4. Ban of the Empire; a publick cenfure 
by which the privileges of any German 
prince are futpended. 

He proceeded fo tar by treaty, that he was 
proffered tu have the imperial ban tuken otf Al- 
tapinus, upon tubmiffion, Howell, 

Tə Ban. v.a. [bannen, Dutch ; to curle. ] 
To curfe ; to execrate. 

Shall we think that it daverck the work which 
they leave behind them, or taketh away the ufe 
thereof ? Hooker, 

It is uncertain whether thts word, in 
the foregoing denle, is to be deduced 


from dan, to curfe, or dane, to poifon. 

In thy clofet pent up, rue my thame, 

And bun our cnemics, both mine and thine. Shat. 

Before thefe Moots went a Numidian prieit, 
bellowing out charms, and catting tcrowls of 
paper on each fide, wherein he curted and 
banned the chriitians. Knolles. 

Bana’na ree, A fpecies of plantain. 

BaxD, n. f. [bende, Dutch; band, Saxon. | 

1. A tie; a bandage; that by which one 
thing is joined to anoiher. 

You hall find the Send, that fcems to tie their 
friendthip together, will be the very itrangler of 
thei; amity. n Shakfpeare. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept 
in reftraint. ‘This is now ufually {pele, 
lefs properly, bond. 

So wild a beat, to rame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his bands, is joy to tec. Hub. Ta, 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in band, Dryd. 

3. Any means of union or connexion be- 
tween perfons. 

Here’s cight that muft take hands, 

To join in Hymen’s bands. Shakfpeare. 
4. Something worn about the neck ; a 
neckcloth. It is now rettrained toaneck- 
cloth of particular form, worn by clergy- 
men, lawyers, and itudents in colleges. 
For his mind | do not carc; 
That’s a toy that I could tpare : 
Let his title be but great, 
His clowths rich, and Dand fit neat. Ber Jonfon. 

He took his lodging at the manfion-houfe of a 
taviur’s widow, who wathes, and can clear- 
ttarch his bands. -Hdd fon. 

5. Any thing bound round another, 

Jn old ftatues of flune in cellars, the feet cf 
them heing bound with leaden bards, it appeared 
that the lead did fwell, Beewn, 

6. [In architeéture.] Any flat low mem- 
ber or moulding, called alfo fafcia, face, 
or plinth. 

7. A company of foldiers. 

And, good my lord of Somerfet, unite 


Your troops of horfemen with his bands of foot. 
Shatfpeare. 
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8. A company of perfons joined together 
in any common defign, ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
Shakfpeare. 

The queen, in white array before her band, 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden. 

On a fuccen, methought, this feleét baad 
fprang forward, with a refolution to cimb the 
atcent, and follow the call of that heavenly mu- 
fick. Tatter. 

Strait the three bards prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the facred Ninc. Pope. 

To Banv. v. a. [from band.) 

t. To unite together into one body or 
troop. 

The bifhop, and the duke of Glo'’fter’s men, 
Have fll’d their pockets full of pebble tones, 
And ban.ling themtclves in contrary parts, 

Do pelt at one another's putes. Shakfpeare. 

Some of the boys banded themfelves as fur the 
major, and others fur the king, who, arter fix 
days tkimifhing, at lait made a compulition, 
and departed. Carew. 

They, to live exempt 
From Heav’n’s high juridiction, in new league 
Banded againk his throne. Maiten, 

2. To bind over with a band. 

And by his mother ftood an infant lover, 
With wings untledg'd, his eyes were bunded over. 

Dryden. 

Banos of a Sad:lle, are two pieces of iron 
nailed upon the bows of the faddle, to 
hold the bows in the right fituation. 

BANDAGE. n. fa [bandage, Fr.] 

1. Something bound over another., 

Zeal tvv had a place among the reft, with a 
bandage over her eyes; though one would not 
have expected to have feen her reprciented in 
fnow. Addi fon. 

Cords were faftened by hooks tomy bandages, 
which the workmen had girt round my neck. 

Gulliver. 

2. It is ufed, in furgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapped over a wounded member ; 
and, fomctimes, for the act or practice 
of applying bandages. 

Ba'nvsox. n. /. [from band and box.] 
A flight box ufed for bands, and other 
things of {mall weight. 

My friends are furprited to find two fandboxes 
among my books, till I let them fee that they are 
lined with deep erudition, , «ddlifon. 

With empty bundhax the delights to range, 
And feigns a diitant crrand from the ’Change. 

Gay’s Trivia. 

BANDELET. n. f. [bandelet, Tr. in archi- 
tećđture.] Any little band, flat mould- 
ing, or fillet. 

Ba'npit. n. f. (bandito, Ital.] A man 
outlawed. 

No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
Wiis dare to foil her virgin purity. 

No ban. tie fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern’d hermit, rels felt tatisfy’d. Pope. 

Banortto. n. fa in the plural banditi. 
[Żandito, Ital.] 

A Roman (worder, and bandists fave, 
Murder'd fweet Tully. Shakfpeare, 

Ba’nboc. n. f [from ban or band, and 
dog. ‘The original of this word is very 
doubtful. Caius, De Canibus Britan- 
nicis, derives it from dard, that is, a 
deg chained up. Skinner inclines to de- 
duce it from dana, a murderer. May it 
not come from dan, a curfe, as we fay a 
curjl cur; or vather trom baund, {welled 
or large, a Damfh word; from which, 
in fome countics, they call a great nut 


adan-nut?)} A kind of large dog. 


Milton. 
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The time of night when Troy was fet on firey 
The time when fercech-owls cry, and bandops 
howl. Shakfpeare's Henry vi. 

Or privy, orpert, if any bin, ] 
We hive great bandogs will tear their fkin. Spenf. 

BaNDOoLEERS. ne f- (bandouliers, Yr. | 
Small wooden cafes covered with lca- 
ther, cach of them containing powder 
that is a fufficient charge for a mufket. 

BAa'NDROL. n. f. [banderol, Fr.) A little 
flag or fireamer; the little fringed tilk 
flag that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba'noy n. f. [from bander, Fr.) A club 
turned round at bottom, for firiking a 
ball at play. 

To Ba'nvy. v.a. [probably from bandy, 
the inftrument with which they trike 
balls at play, which, being crooked, is 
named from the term bander; as, ban- 
der un arc, to itring or bend a bow. ] 

r. To beat to and fro, or from one to 
another, 

They docunningly, from one hand to another, 
bandy tine fervice like a tennis ball. Spznfer, 
And like a ball bandy’d ’twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yicld, both fides the prize will quit. 
Denham. 

What from the tropicks can the earth repel è? 

What vigorous arm, what repercuflive blow, 

Bandies the mighty globe stillto and fro? , 
Blackmere, 

2. To exchange; to give and take reci- 
procally. 

Do you bandy looks with me, yowrafeal ? Shak. 
’Tis not in thee 
To grudze my pleafures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hatty words, Shak{peare, 
3. To agitate; to tofs about. 
This hath been fo baadied amongh us, thar 
one can hardly mifs books of this kind. Locke. 
Ever fincc men have decn united into governe 
ments, the endeavours after univerfal monarchy 
have been bandied among them. Swift. 
Let not obvious and Known truth, or fume of 
the mott plain and certain propofitions, be bundie d 
about in a difputation. Watts, 

To Ba/’nvoy. v. n. To contend, as at 
fome game, in which each ftrives to 
drive the ball his own way. 

No fimple man that fees 

This fa@tious bandying of their favourites, 

But that he doth prefage fome ill event. Shak/p, 
A valiant fon-in-law thou fhalt enjoy, 

Onc fit to dandy with thy lawlefs fons, 

To ruffic in the commonwealth. Shak/peare, 
Could fet up grandee againft grandee, 

To fquander time away, and dandy ; 

Made lords and commoners lay fieges 

Tu one another’s privileges. Hudilras, 
After all the bandying attempts of refolution, 

it is as much a queition as ever. Glanville. 

BA'NDYLEG. n.f. [from bander, Vr.) A 
crooked leg. ; 

He tells aloud your greateft failing, 
Nor makes a {cruple to expofe 
Your bandyleg or crooked nofe. Swift. 

Ba'NDYLEGGED. aa. [from bandyliy.] 
Having crooked legs. 

The Ethiopians nad an onc-eycd bundyh eged 
prince; fuch a perfon would have made Dut an 
odd ligure. Collier. 


BANE. u. fJ. [Lana, Sax. a murderer. ] 


1. Polon. 
Begone, or ele let me. 
The fame air with thec. 
All gcod to me becomes 
Pane; andin heav’n much worfe would he my 
itate. Milten, 


Tis bane to draw 


Ben Joufen. 


They with {peed 
Their courfe through thicket constellations held, 
Spreading their daze, Milten. 


BAN 


hus am T doubly arm'd; my death and ‘ifs, 

My bune and antidote, are both before me: 

This, tna moinen’, brings me to anend: 

But that informs me I Mall never die ald dijon. 

2. That which deltroys; mifchief ; ruin. 

Infolency mu be reprett, or it wall be the 

fanz of the cimitian religion, Hooker. 
I will not be ahud of death and Avr, 

Till Birnam forcit come to Dufinanc. Shatipeare. 
Suthces that to me ftrength is my bancs 

Aad nroves the fource of all my mileries. Mt. 
So entertain’d thofe odorous fwcets tne fiend, 

Who came their bane. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 

The Scipios worth, thofe thunderbolts of war, 

The double ae of Carthage ? Dryden. 


Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greatest dune 


and deitruétion to government in the world. 
South. 
To Bane. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
oifon. 

What if my houfe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
To have it ban’ ? Shak/peare. 

DA'NEFUL., adj. [from bane and full. } 
1. Poifonous. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 

Obtervant of the gods, and tternly jutt, 

Lius rcfus'd t impart the baneful trut. 
2. Dettruciive. 

The filver eagle too is fent before, 
Which I do hope will prove to them as bareful, 
As thou conceiv`™it it to the commonwealth. 

Tien Jonfon. 

The nightly wolf is dancfu/ to the fold, 
Storms to the Wheat, to buds the bitter cold. 

Dry ten. 
Ba’nerutness. n. / [from baneful.] Poi- 
fonoufneis; deftruétivenefs. 
Ba'newortT. n.f. [from bane and worl.) 
A plant, the fame with deadly night- 
flade. 
To Banc. v. a. [wvengolen, Dutch. ] 
1. To beat; to thump; to cudgel: alow 
and familiar word. 

One receiving from them fume affronts, met 
with them handfomely, and danged them to good 
purpofe. Hlowel. 

He having got fomce iron out of the earth, put 
it into his fervants hands to fence with, and dang 
one another. Locke. 

Formerly I was to be banged becaufe I was 
too ftrong, and now hecaule I am too weak, to 
refift ; I am to be brought down when tov rich, 
and oppreffcd when too poor. wArbuthnuet. 

2. To handle roughly ; to treat with vio- 
lence, in general. 

The defperate tempeh hath fo bang’ the Turks, 
That their defignment halts. Shakjpeare, 

You thould accoft her with jefts fire-new from 
the mint; you fhould have bazged the youth 
iato dumbnefs. Shakfpcare. 

Bana. a. f. [from the verb.] A blow; a 
thump; a ftroke: alow word. 

I am a bachelor.—That's to tav, they are fools 
that marry ; you ll bear inc a bang tor that. 

Shak/peare. 

With many a tif twack, many a bang, 

Hard crabtree and old non rang. ludibras. 

I heard feveral bangs or buticts, as [ thought, 
given to the cagle that held the riug of my hox in 
his beak. Gulliver. 

To Ba'nGte. v.a. To wafe by little 
and little; to fguander carelefsiy: a 
word now ufed only in converfation. 

If we bangl: away the legacy of peace left us 
by Chritt, itis a ngn of our want of regard for 
bim. Duty of Man. 

To BA'NISH. v.a. [ banir, Tr. banto, low 
Lat. probably from ban, I cut. an out- 
luwry, cr profcription. ] 


Pope. 


Milton. 


BAN 


| 1. To condemn to leave his own coentry. 
OL, fue thee well! 
Thofe evils thou repeat'ft upon tnyfelf 
Have bunim'd me from Scotland. Shukfpeare. 
2. To drive away. 
Banik bulinets, barih forraw, 
To the gocis belongs ta-monow. Cowlcy. 
It is for wicked mea only to dicad Gud, and 
to endcavour to banik the thoughts of him out 
of their minds. Tillet fon. 
Succefslefs all her foft careTes prove, 

To bana from his breatt his country’s love. Pope. 
Ba NISHER. nf. [from ani/o.] He that 
forces another from his own country. 

In mere fpite, 
To be full quit of thafe my Lunikers, 
Stand I before thee here. Shalt fpeare, 
BA'NISHMENT, n. f. [Laniffement, ¥r.] 
1. The act of banithing another ; as, he fe- 


cured himfeif by the banishment of his 
enemies. 


2. The ttate of being banifhed ; exile. 
Now gv we in content 
To liberty, and not tu banikment.  Shakfpeare. 
Round the wide world in dunijmert we roam, 
Fore’d trom our pleafing ficlds and native home. 


Dryden. 
BANK. n. f. [banc, Saxon. ] 
1. The earth ariling on each fide of a 
water. We fay, properly, the /bore of 
the fer, and the banks of a river, brook, 
or {mall water. 
Have vou not made an univerfal fhout, 

That Tyber tvembled underneath his lank ? 

Shakfpsare. 

Richmond, in Devonfhire, fent out a buat 

Unto the thorc, to afk thofe on the banks, 

If they were his afitlants. Shak{peare, 
A brook whofe ftream fo great, fo good, 

Was lov'd, was honour’d as a Rood; 

Whofe ants the Muics dwelt upon.  Craftaw. 
Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge 

fiow 
To fill thcir banks, but not to overthrow. Denham. 
O early loft! what tears the river fhed, 

When the fad pomp along his banks was led ' 
Pope. 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

They befieged him in Ahel of Bethmaachah, 
and they cult up a bank aguinit the city; and it 
flood in the trench, Samuel. 

3., [fram, dane, r. a bencha A west, or 

bench of rowers. 

Plac’d on their banks, the lufty Trojans fweep 
Neptunc’s {mooth face, and cleave the yielding 

deep. Waller. 

Mean time the king wit!rgifts a veifel flores, 
Supplies the banks with twenty choien oars. 

Dryden. 

That bants of oars were not in the fame plain, 
but railed above one another, is evident froy dce- 
fcriptions of ancient thips. atrbutinot, 


4. A place where money is laid up to be 
called for occafionally. 

Let it be no bant, or common ftock, but every 
man be matter of his own money. Not that I 
altogether miflike banks, but they will harcly be 
brooked. Bacon's F ffays. 

This mafs of treafure vou fhould now recuce ; 
But you your itore have hoarded in fome bank. 

Denham. 

There pardons and indulgences, and giving 
men a fare in taints merits, out of the common 
Aank and treafury of the church, which the pope 
has the fole cuftucdy of. South. 

5. The company of perfons concerned in 
managing a bank. 

To BANK. u.a. [irom the noun. ] 

1. To enclofe with banks. 


: Amid the clits 
And burning {ands that buns the Shrubby vales, 
L4amfon. 


BAN 


2. Tolay up money ina bank. 

BANK-BILL. n. f. [from dank and dill.) 
A note for money laid up ina bank, 
at the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of 
my ready money, or bank-dilis, Swift. 

BANKER. u. f. [from dant.) One that 
traficks in money; one that keeps or 
manages a bank. 

Whele droves of lenders crowd the danter's 

duor's, 
To call in moncy. Dryden. 

Ly powerful charms of gold and filver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the “change to watte. 

Dryder. 

BA'NKRUPT. adi, [bankqueroute, Fr. ban- 
corolto, Ital.] In debt beyond the power 
of payment. 

The king's grown bankrupt like a broken man. 

Shak/peare. 
Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 
I fhall make your wit bankrupt. Shak/p. 
It is faid that the money-changers of 
Italy had benches, probably in the burfe 
or exchange; and that.whcn any became 
infolvent, his banco was rotto, his bench 
was broke. It was once written banke- 
route Dankercut isa verb. 
Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but baxkerout the wits. 
Shukfpeure, 

Bankrupt. n. / A man in debt beyond 
the power of payment. 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in 
number nor in hardinefs contemptible; but, in 
their fortunes, to be feared, being bankrupts, and 
many of them felons. Bacon, 

It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt : 
when his creditors are loud and clamorous, and 
{peak big, he giveth them many posd words. 

Culamy. 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe ; 

His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. 
Pope. 

To Ba‘NkRupt. va. To break; to dif- 
able one from fatisfying his creditors. 

We caft off the care of all future thrift, becaufe 
we me already bunkrupted. Hammond, 

Ba'nkrurtcy. u. f. [from bankrupt. ] 

re The ftate of a man broken, or bank- 
rupt. 

2. The act of declaring one’s felf bank- 

rupt; as, he raifed the clamours of his 

creditors by a iudden bankruptcy. 

Ba NNER. n. f. (banniere, Fr. banatr, 
Welth. | 

tr. A flag; a flandard; a military enfign. 

From France there comes a power, who alrcady 
Have fecret feize in foime of our belt ports, 
And are at point to fhew thei open bumicg, Shak. 

Allina moment ti:rough the gloom were feen 
Ten thousand banners rive ito the ali, 
With orient colours waving. 

He faid no more; 
But left his hter and his queen behind, 
And wav’d his royal banner in the wind. Dreh 

Fir'd with fuch motives, vou do well to juin 
With Cato’s focs, and follow Cæfar's bunners. 

atddifon. 

2. A flreamer bornat the end of a lance, or 
ellewhere. 

BA'NNERET. n. f. [from banner.) A knight 
made in the field, with the ceremony ef 
cutting off the point of his andard, and 
making ita banner, They are next to 
barons in dignity; and were anciently 
called by fammons to parliament. Blount. 

A gentleman told Henry, that fir Richard 
Cruites, made danieres ai Stoke, was a wile man; 


Milton. 


BAN 


the king anfwered, he doubted not that, bib 
raarvelicd how a fool could know. Gamden, 

Ba‘'NNEROL, more properly BANDROL. 
n. f. {trom banderole, Fr.] A little flag 
or ttreamer. à 

King Oiwald had a banero of gold and purple 
fet over his tomb. dlia. 

Ba swian.n./. A man’s undrefs, or morn- 
ing gown, fuch as is woru by the Ban- 
niuns in the Ealt Indies. 

BA'NNOCR. n. f. A kind of Oaten or peas- 
meal cake, mixed with water, and baked 
upon an iron plate over the fire; ufed in 
the northern counties, and in Scotland. 


BANQUE DA fi [banguet, Fr, ban- 
chetto, Ital, vangueto, Span.) A featt ; 
an entertainment of meat and drink. 

If a fatting day come, he hath on that day a 
banquet to make. Hooker, 
In his commendations I am fed ; 
It isa banquet to me. Shrakfpeare. 
You cannot have a perfect palace, except you 
have two fides ; a fide tor the banquet, and a fide 
fer the huufchold ; the one for feats and tri- 
umpns, and the other for dwelling. Bacon, 
Shall the companions make a banguet of him ? 
Shall they part him among the merchants? ob. 
At tuat tatted fruit, 
The fun, as from Thyetlean bunguer, turn'd 
His courte intended. Milton, 
That dares pretcr the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, bunguets, and ignoble eale. Dryden, 


To Ba'naueT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
treat any one with teafls, 
Welcome his friends, 
Viht bis countrymen and banguet them. Shakfp. 
They were bangqueted by the way, and the 
nearer they appruached, the more encreafed the 


nobility. Sir F. Hayward. 
Toa Nauetbsv. no, Dorfealt » to fare 
daintily. 


The mind hall Asaquer, tho’ the body pine : 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the nbs, but bankerout the wits. 
Shar f{prare. 
So long as his innocence is his repa, he fealts 
and banquets upon bread and water, South. 
l purpos’d to unbend the evening hours, 
And bunguet private in the women’s bew'rs. 
Prior. 
BA'NQUETER. n. f. [from larguet.] 
1, A fealter; one that lives delicioully. 
2. He that makes featts. 


Ba'NQUET-HOUSE. n. f. [from ban- 

Ba'NQUETING-HOUSE. $ guet and houfe. | 
A honfe where banquets are kept. 

In a banguecing-houfe, among certain pleafant 
trces, the table was fet near to an excellent water- 
work. Sidney 

Atcthe walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A bangquet-houfe falutes the fouthern thy. Dryden. 

BANQUETTE. he /. [Trin fortifica- 
tion.) A {mall bank at the foot of the 
parapet, for the foldiers to mount upon 
when they fire. 

Ba'wsticcre. n. f- A fmall fh, called alfo 
aftickleback. Pungitius. 

To RA'NTER. v.a. [a barbarous word. 
without etymology, unlefs it be derived 
from dadiner, Fr.] ‘To play upon; to 
rally ; to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule. 

The magiftrate tuok tt that he banteved lim, 
and bade an officer take him into cultody. 

L' Efirange. 

It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to 
be the fubject of hantering droils. L? Ejivange. 

Could Alcinous’ guctts with-hold _ 
from {corn or rage? Shall we, cries onc, permit 
His leud romances; and his bant’ring wit? Tute. 


BAR 
Ba’xter. n. f. [from the verb.] Ridi. 


cule ; raillery. l 
This humour, let it look never fo filly, as ıt 
palfes many times for frolick and barter, 15 one 
of the mout pernicious faares in human life. 
Li Efir ange. 
Metaphyficks are fo neceffary toa dittinét con- 
ception, tolid judgment, and jutt reafuning on 
mafy fubjects, that thofe, who ridicule it, will 
be fuppefed to make thei witand bunter a refuge 
and excufe for their own lazincfs. Watts. 
BA'NTERER. a. fe {from banter.) One 
that banters; a droll. 
What opinion have thefe religious bunterers of 
the divine power? Or what have they to fay for 
this mockery and contempt ? L' Eftrange, 


Ba'ntiinc. n. f. [Ifit hasany etymology, 
it is perhaps corrupted fiom the old 
word buirn, buirnling, a little child.] A 
little child : a low word. 

If the objeét of their love 
Chance by Eucint’s aid to prove, 
They feldum let the daneing roar, 
In batket, at a neighbour's door. Prior, 

Ba’erism. a. fe [daptifmus, Lat. Panuco- 
pn ry 

1. An external ablution of the body, with 
a certain form of words, which operates 
and denotes an internal ablution or wath- 
ing of the foul from original fin. dy//e. 

Baptijm is given by water, and that preieript 
form of words which the church of Chrift doth 
ule. Hooker. 

To his great bapri/m flock’d, 
With awe, the regions round; and with them 

cume 
From Nazarcth the fon of Jofeph deem`d, 
Unraark’t, unknown. Milton. 

2. Bupti/m is often taken in Scripture for 
fuflerings. 

l havc a baptifin to be baptized with, and how 
am I ilraitenee till it be accomplithed? Lake. 


Bartisman. addy. [from baptifm.] Of 


or pertaining to baptifm. 

When we undeitake the baptifna!? vow, and 
entcron their new life, it would be apt to dit- 
comuge us, Hammer 

Ba‘prisr. a. fi [baptifle, Fr. Garisn..] 
He that adininilters baptifm. 
Him the Bupti/ffoon 
Defery’d, divinely warn’d, and witnefs bore 
As to his worthicr. Nlilton. 
Ba'rtistery. n. f [éapliflerium, Lat.] 
The place where the facrament of bap- 
tifm is adminiftered. 

Tie great church, bepefery, and leaning tower, 
are well worth {ccing. addidijon. 

To BAPTITZE. v. a. [baptifer, Tr. from 
Basia |] To chriften; to adminifter 
the faciament ot baptifm to one. 

He to therm: fhallleave in charge, 
To teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 
And bis falvatien ; theni who Mall believe, 
Baprizing inthe protiuent ftream, the fign 
Of wathing them from guilt of fin, to lite 
Pure, and in mind prepared, if fo betal, 
For death like that which the Redeemer died. 

Milton. 

Let us refic& that we are chriffians; that we 
are called by the name of the Son of God, and 
baptized into an urcconcicable enmity with fin, 
the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Bapti’zer. nf. [from To laptize.] One 
that chriflens; one that adiminiilers bap- 
tifm. 

BAR. 2. f. (éarre, Fr.] 

t. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, 
Jaid crofsa paflage to hinder entrance. 


And he made the middle daz to oot through 
the boards from the one cnd to the other, sac. 


BAR 


2. A bolt; apiece of iron or wood faftened 
to a door, and entering into the polt or 
wall, to hold the door clofe. 

The fith-yate did the tons of Haffenaah Luild, 
who alfo laid the beams thereof, and fet up the 
doors theicof, the locks thereof, and the barg 
thereof. N-hemah, 

3. Any obftacle which hinders or ol ftru€ts ; 
obftruétion. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet 
bars and douis, and ‘faid, Hitherto Malt trou 
come, and no further. Jh. 

And had his heir furviv’d him in duc courfe, 
What baie Engiand, hadh thou found? what 

ar? 
What world could have rchfted ? 
Danicl s Civil War. 
Hard, thou know'it it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubftance with corporeal bar. Milten. 
Mutt I new burs to my own joy create, 
Refufe myfelf, what 1 had fore’d from fate ? 
Dryden, 
Fatal accidents have fet 
A moft unhappy dar between your friendfhip. 
Rowe. 

4. 4A rock, or bank of fand, at the en- 
trance of a harbour or river, which hips 
cannot fail over at low water. 

5. Any thing ufed for prevention, or ex- 
clufion. 

Lett examination fhould hinder and lct your 
proceedings, behold tur a dar againit that impe- 
diment, onc opinion newly adacd. locker. 

Which Salique land the French unjuftly gloze 

to be 
The founder of this law, and female dur. Shak. 

6. The place where caufes of law are tried, 
or where criminalsare judged; fo called 
from the dar placed to hinder crowds 
from incommoding the court. 

The great duke 
Came to the dur, where to his accufations 
He pleaded {till not guity. Stak fpeure, 

Sue at the dar with tubtlety defend, 

Oron the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryden. 

7. An enclofed place in a tavern or coffee- 
houfe, where the houlekeeper fits and 
receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that they would 
appeal to me; aned the: fore laid down my pen- 
ny atthe dur, and made the Left of my way. 

. “ddifon. 

&. [In law.] A peremptory exception 
againit a demand or plea brought by the 
defendant in an action, that dcftroys the 
ation of the plaintiff for ever. It is 
divided into a Zar to common intent, 
and a dar ipecial: a Jar to a common 
intent, is an ordinary or general bar, 
that difables the declaration or plea of 
the pkuintiff; ader fpecial, is that which 
is more than ordinary, and fills out in 
the cale in hand, upon fome fpecial 
circumflance of the faé. Cowell. 

Batterdy is laid in dar of fomcthing that i; 
principal'y commenced. « abide. 

9. Any thing by which the compages or 
ftructure is held together. 

I went down to the buttoms of the, mountains ; 
the earth, with her Jars, was about me for ever. 

Jonah, 

10. Any thing which is laid acrefs another, 
as bars in heraldry. 

11. Bar of Gold or Silger, is a lump or 
wedge from the mines, melted down 
into a fort of mould. and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a Horfi. A he upper part of the 
pums between the tufks and grinders, 
wliich bears no tecth, and to which the 


BAR 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the 


horfe governed. 

13. Bars, in Mafick, are ftrokes drawn 
perpendicularly acrofs the lines of a piece 
oc mufick ; uled to regulate the beating 
or meafure of mufical time. 

14. Bar, ia African trafick, is ufed for a 
denomination of price ; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almott 
wholly in iron bars. 

Dar suot. n. f Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar; ufed in fea 


engagements for cutting down the mats 
and rigging. 
To Bar. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften or dint any thing with a 
bolt, or bar. 
My duty cannot fuffer 
T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 
Though their injun@ion be to bar my dvors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
Shakfpeare. 

When you dar the window-fhutters of your 
\ady’s bed-chamber at nights, leave open the 
fathes to lst in air. Swift, 

2. Lo hinder; to obftruc. 
When law can dono right, 
Let it be lawful, that law Scr no wrong. Shak/p. 
3. To prevent; to exclude; to make im- 
practicable. 

The boules of the country were all fcattered, 
and yet not fo far off as that it durred mutual 
fuccour. Sidney. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that 
God doth purpofely add, Do after my judg- 
ments; as giving therchy to underitand, that 
his meaning in the former fentcnce was but to 
ber fimulitude m fuch things as were repugnant 
to his ordinances, laws, and flatutes? = Looker, 

4. To detain, by excluding the claim- 
ants: witi fiom, 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me? 
J am their mother; who thall dar them from me? 

Saakfpeare. 
. To ħut out: with from. 

Our hope of Italy not only loft, 

But thut from ev'ry (hore, and burr’d fram ev'ry 

coatt. Dryden, 

6. To exclude from ufe, right, or claim : 
with from before the thing. 

God hath abridged it, by barring us from fome 
things of themfelves indiferent. Hooker. 

Give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my maticr’s heirs in truc cefcent ! 
God knows I will uor. Stakfpeare, 

His civil a&ts do bind and her them all ; 

And as from Adam all corruption take, 
So, if the father’s crime be capital, 
ln all the blood Jaw doth corruption make. 
Sir J. Davies. 

It was thought fufficicnt not only to exclude 
them from that benclit, but to dar them from 
their money. Clarendon, 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
when he only perforais the conditions ? 

Collier on Pride. 
m, To prohibit. 

For though the law of arms doth bar 
The ufe of venom'd thot in war. Hudibras. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town? Bar him the plryhoufes, and you 
trike him dumb. sihti fon. 

8. To except ; to make an exception. 

Well, we hall fce your bearing— 

Nay, but l bar to-night; you fhall not gage me 

By what we do to-night. dhak/prare. 
o. [Inlaw.] ‘iuhindcr the procefs of a 
fut. 

But luff and belt men never know thefe cares ; 
No time, nor trick of law their action bars: 
Their caufe they toancafier ifue put. Dryden. 


10. To bara vein. 


BAR 


From (uch delays as conduce to the finding out 
of truth, a criminal caute ought not to be barred. 
Alyliffe, 

Ifa bithop be a party to a fuit, and excom- 
mnnicates his adverfary, fuch excommunication 
fhall not difable or bar his adveriary.  Aylife. 


This is an operation performed upon 
the veins of the legs of a horfe, and 
other parts, with intent to {top the 
malignant humours. It is done by, 
opening the fkin above it, difengaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, 
and {lriking between the two ligatures, 

BARB. 2. /. [darba, a beard, Lat. ] 
1. Any thing that grows in the place of a 
beard. 

The barbel is fo called by reafon of his bard 
or wattcls at his mouth, under his chaps. 

f Walton's Angler. 

2. The points that fland backward in an 
arrow, or fifhing hook, to hinder them 
from being extracted. 

Nor lefs the Spartan tear’d, before he found 
The shining barb appear above the wound. 

Pope's Iliad. 
. Yhe armour for horfes. 

Their horfes were naked, without any dards ; 
for albeit many brought Lurbs, few regarded to 
put them on. Hayward. 

Bars, n.f. (contracted from Barbary. ] 
A Barbary horfe. 

Hortes brought from Barbary ate gemmonly 
of a fender hght fize, and wery lean, ufually 
chofen for flallions. Barbs, itis hud, may dic, 
butnevergrow old; the vigourand mettle of barbs 
never ccale but with their life.  Farrier’s Dict, 

To Bary. v. a. [from the noun. | 
te Lo fave; to drefs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tic the beard, and fay it 
was the dcùre of the penitent tb be to barbed he- 
fore his death. Shakfpeare, 

2. To furmth horfes with armour. See 
BARBED. 
A warrigur train 
That like a deluge pour’d upon the plam; 
On bubed fiecds they roce, in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the beesin May, Dryden, 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. 
The twanging bows 
Send fhowers of fhatts, that on their barbed 
points 
Alternate ruin bear. 


Philips. 
BARBACANA. f. [barbacane, Vv. bar- 
bacana, Span. | 
1. A fortification placed before the walls 
of a town. 
Within the barbacan a porter fate, 
Day and night duly keeping watch and ward : 


Nor wighi nor word mote daen the pate, 
But in good order, and with due wegarc. 
puiry Queen, 
2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 
gz An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. i 
Barba'noes Cherry. [malphigia, Lat. ] 
In the Weft Indies, it rifes to be fiftesn or fix- 
teen fect high, where it produces grest quanti- 
tics of a pleafant tart fruit; propagated in gars 
deus there, butin Europe it is a curiofity. 
Miller. 
Barsa'noes Jar. A bituminous fub- 
itance, differing little from the petro- 
leum floating on feveral fprings in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Woodquard. 
Barpa‘rian. nf. [barbarus, Lat. It 
feems to have fignified at firit only a 
foreign or a foreigner, but, in time, 


BAR 


* implied fome degree of wilduefs or 


cruelty. ] 


1. A man uncivilized, or untaught; a 


favaze. 
Pioud Greece all nations elle barbarians held, 
Roafting, her learning all the world excell'’d. 
Denkami. 
There were not different gods among the Grecks 
and barbarians, Scilling fleer, 
But with defcending fhowrts of brimitone nr'd, 
Tne wild barbarian inthe ftorin expir'd, faurfon, 


2. A foreigner. 


I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome htter’d. Shakfp. Cor tolances, 


Bh PAA brutal monfter ; a man without pity : 


a term of reproach. 
Thou fell barbarian ! 
What had le donc? what could provoke thy 
maeduefs 
To affatlinate fu great, fo brave a man. 
A: Philips. 


Barpa rian. adje Belonging to barba- 


rians ; favage. 
Some felt the filent troke of mould’ring age, 
Barbarian blhindncefs. Pope. 
Barsa’rick. adj. [barbaricus, Lat. ina 
diferent fenfe, ıt means in Latin 
avrought, fretted.) Foreign ; far-fetched. 

The gorgeous eat, with riche hand, 
Show'rs on her Kings Jarbar?ck pearl and gold. 

Milton's Puradife Lof. 

The caftern front was glorious to behold, 

With diamond flaming and barbarick gold. Pope. 
BARBARISM. a. f. [Larbari/mus, Lat. ] 
1. A form of fpeech contrary to the pu- 

rity and exadtuefs of any language. 

The language is as neur approaching to it, as 
our modern barbarifm will allow; which is all 
that can be expeéted from any now extant, 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicaries, 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 

I bave for barbarifn Spoke more 

Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. 
Shak/peare, 

The genius of Raphacl having fuceceded to 
the times of darbarijm and ignorance, the know- 
ledge of painting is now arrived to perteétion. 

Dryden's Dufrefnsy, Preface. 
3. Brutality; favagenets of manners; in- 
civility. 

Moderation ought to be had in tempering and 
managing the Irth, to bring them from their 
delight of licentious barbarifm unto the love of 
guodnefs and civility. Spenjer's Ivehund, 

Divers great monarchies have rifen from bur- 
barija to civility, and fallen again to rum. 

Davies on Ireland, 
4. Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hard- 
nefsof heart. Notin ufe. 
They mult perforce have melted, 
And darbarifm itfelf havc pitied him. Shak/p. 


Barba'rity. n. f. [from barbarous. } 
1. Savagenefs; incivility. 
2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat hin: with all the rudenefs, 

reproach, and barbarity imaginable. (Jurendon. 
3. Barbarifm ; impurity of fpeech. 

Next Petrarch follow’d, and in him we fee 
What rhyme, improv'd in all its height, can be; 
At beit a pleafing fuund, and {weet barbarity. 

Dryden. 

Latin expreffes that in one word, which either 
the barbarity or narrowucfs of modern tongues 
cannot fupply in more. Dryden. 

Afteéted vehnements, which ended by degrees 
in many barbaritics, before the Goths had invaded 


Italy. Swift. 
BA/RBAROUS. adj. [barbare, Fr. Paç- 
Cac.. | 


Ls Stuanger to civility ; favage ; uncivil- 
ized. 


BAR 


What need I fay more to you? What ear is fo 
barbarous but hath heard of Amphialus ? Sidney. 
The doubtful damiel dare not yet commit 
Her Angle perfon to their burbaroustruth, F. Queen. 
Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous, Shuk/p. 
He left governour, Philip, for his country a 
Pirygian, and for manners more durbarous than 
he that fet him there. Macc. 
A barbarous country muft be broken by war, 
before it be capable of government; and when 
fubdued, if it be not well planted, it will cfttoons 
return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 
2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 
They who retlored painting in Germany, not 
having thofe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
barbarous manner. Dryden, 
3. Cruel; inhuman, 
By their barbarous ufage, he died within a few 
days, tothe grict of all thar knew him. Clarendon. 


Ba'rBaRrouscy. adv. [from barbarous. | 

1. Ignorantly ; without Knowledge or 
arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 


{peech. 
We barbaroufly call them blef, 
While {welling coffers break their owners reft. 
Stepney. 


3. Cruelly ; inhuman!y. 

But yct you dbarbarou/ly murder’d him. Dryd. 

She wifhes it may profper ; but her mother 
ufed one of her nieces very barbarou/ly. Spectator. 

Ba’rBARousNEss. n. /. [from barba- 
rous. | 
t. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mulick and poetry are grown 
to be little more but the one fiddling, and the” 
other rhimning ; and are indeed very worthy of 
the ignorance of the friar, and the barbaroufnc/s 
of the Goths. Temple 

a. Impurity of language. 

Itis muci degenerated, as touching the pure- 
nefs of fpeech; being overgrown with barba- 
roufuefs. Brerewood, 

3s Cruelty. 

The burbaroufnefs of the trial, and the per- 
fuafives of the clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. 

Hale's Common Law. 

To BA'RBECUE. v.a. A term ufed in 

the Weft Indies for drefing a hog 

whole; which, being fplit to the back- 

bone, is laid flat upon a large gridiron, 

raifed about two feet above a charcoal 
fire, with which it is furrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecued. 

Pope. 
Ba’reecue. n.f. A hog dreft whole, in 
the Weit Indian manner. 
Ba’raeED. part. adj. [from To barb.) 
1. Furnifhed with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to ruft, 

His barbed fteeds to fables. Shakfprare. 
2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjeéture right, no drizzling thow’r, 

But rattling ftorm of arrows burd’d with bre. 


Milton. 
BA'RBEL. n. f. [barbus, Lat. ] 
s. A kind of fifh found in rivers, large and 
ftrong, but coarfe. : 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of tne barb 
or wattels at his mouth, or under lus chaps. 
Walton's Angler. 
2. Knots of fuperfluous flefh growing up 
in the channels of the mouth of a horfe. 
Farrier’s Did. 
BA'RBER. n. f. (from Zo barb.) A man 
who fhaves the beard. 
His chamber being fived with friends or 
fuitors, he gave his legs, arms, and breatts ta 
his fervants ta drefs; his head and face to his 


Vou. I. 


l 


BAR 


barber, his eyes to his letters, and his ears to 
petitioners. MF otton. 
Thy boift’rous looks, 

No worthy match for valour to affail, 

But by the durder’s razor bet fubdued. Milton. 
What tyticm, Dick, has right avere'd 

The caule, way woman has no beard ? 

In points like thele we mult agree ; 

Our barber knows as much us we. Pricer. 


To Ba'rRRER. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 


drefs out ; to powder. p 

Our courteous Antony, ` 
Whom ne'er the word of No woman heard fpeak, 
Being barber’d ten times o'er, gocs to the feat. 


Shak{pearc, 
Bar BER-CuIRURGEON. n.f. A man who 
joins the practice of furgery to the bar- 
ber’s trade; fuch as were all furgeons 
formerly, but now it is ufed only fora 
low practifer of furgery.” 
He put himtelf into burber-chirurgeont hands, 
who, by unfit applications, rarihed the tumour, 
Mijeman's Surgery, 
BARBER-MONGER. 7n. f. A word of re- 
proach in Shak/peare, which feems to 
fignify a fop; a man decked out by his 
barber. 


Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, the 
moon thines; I'll make a fop of the moonfhinc 
of you; you whorefon, cullionly, barber-mongcr, 
draw. Shakfpeare’s King Lew. 


Ba'RBERRY. 2. f. (berberis, Lat. or oxya- 
canthus.| Pipperidge bufh. 

A Th cies are, J. ten The fr barherry. 
2. Barberry without tones. The firit of thefe 
forts is ron im England, and often 
planted for he 5 Miller. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufc- 


ful in houfewifery ; that which beareth its fruit 
without fones is counted beft. Mortimer. 


BARD. n. f. [bardd, Welh.] A poet. 
There is among the Irifh a kind of people 
called dards, which are to them inflead of poets; 
whofe profeffion is to fet forth the praifes or dif- 
praifes of mcn in their poems or rhime; the 
which are had in high regard and eftimation 
among them Spenferon Ereiand. 
And many bards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy Q. 
The dard who firft adorn’d our native tongue 
Tun’d to his Britith lyre this ancient fung, 
Which Homer might without a blufh rchcarfe. 
Dry.icn. 


BARE. adj. (bape, Sax. Lar, Dan. ] 


1. Naked ; without covering. 
The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both 
tu cloath and houfe the kern. Speufer. 
Then ftretch’d her arms t° embrace the body 
pan AR 
Her clafping hands inclofe but empty air. Dryd. 
Roman ftatues, thefe two parts 
c, and cxpofed to view as much 
d face. adddifpn. 


in refpect. 

Though the lords ufcd to he covered whilft 
the commons were dare, yet the commons would 
not be bare before the Scottith commithoners ; 
and fo none were covercd. Clarendon. 


3. Unadorned; plain; fimple; without 

ornament. 
Yet was their manners then but are and plain ; 
For th’ antique world excefs and pride did hate. 
Spenfer. 


4. Detedted ; nolonger concealed. 

Thefe falfe pretexts and varnifh’d colours fail- 

ing 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou mult appear ! 
Milton. 
5. Poor; indigent ; wanting plenty. 
Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy 

fhould be left as bare as the apoftles, when they 


BAR 


had neither taf nor fcrip; God would, I lope, 
endue them with the (clf-fame affeQion. 
Hooker's Preface. 

Even from a duretreafury, my tuccefs has been 

contrary to that of Mr, Cowlcy. Dryden, 
6. Mere; unaccompanied with ufual re- 
commendation. 

It was a Aare petition of a fate 
To one whom they had punifhed. — Shal/peare. 

Nor are imen prevailed upon by bare wordi, 
only through a defect of knowledge; but carricd 
with thefe puffs of wind, contrary to knowledge. 

Sout. 
7. Threadbare ; much worn. 

You have an exchequer of words, and ro other 
treafure for your fotlowers; for it appears, by 
their dere livcsies, that they live by your bare 
words, Shakfpear 3 

S. Not united with any thing elfe. 

A defire to draw all things to the determina- 
tion of dare and naked Scripture, hath cauicd 
much pains to be taken in abating the credit of 
man, ` Hesk:”. 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace 
whici they offer unto our cuftuin of bare reacing 
the word of God. Hoke». 

g. Wanting clothes; flenderly fupplicd 
with clothes. 
10. Sometimes it has of before the thing 


wanted or taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpiair ; 
For, tho’ your violence fhould leave them dare 
Of gold and filver, {words and darts remain. 

f Drydew s Juvent. 

Making a law to reduce interesit, will not raite 
the price of land; it will only leave tise country 
burer of money. Locke. 

To Bare. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
flrip ; to make bare or naked. 

The turtle, on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds thut dcath did launch. 
Sperfer. 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb 
growcth in the likenefs of a lamb, and feedcth 
upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it will dare the 
grafs round about. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her breast yet bleeding with the wound. 
Dryden. 
He baur’d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac’d. 
Dryden. 
For virtue, when I point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a Rar ; 
Can tuerc be wanting to defend her cate, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 
Pape. 
Bare, or Bore. The preterit of To tear. 
BAREBONE. n. /. [from bare and done. } 

Lean, fo that the bones appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone : 
how long is it ago, Jack, fince thou faweit thy 
own knee ? Shakfpeare’s Henry 1v. 

BA'REFACED. adj. [from bare and face. ] 
t. With the face naked ; not mafked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and 

then you will play berefaced. Shukfpeare. 
2, Shamelefs ; unreferved ; without cons 
cealment ; undifguifed. 

The animofities encreafed, and the parties ap- 
peared barefaced againtt each other. = ( /arendon, 

It is moft certain, that barcfuced bawdry is the 
poorcit pretence to wit imaginable. Dryien. 

BAREFA'CEDLY. adv. [from barefaced. ] 

Openly; fhamefully ; without difyuife. 

Though only fome profligate wretches own it 
too barefacedly, yet, perhaps, we fhould hear 
more, did not fear tic people's tongues. Locke. 

Barera’ceDNess. n. f. [from barcfaced. | 

Errontery ; affurance ; audacioufnets. 

Ba'reroor. adj. [from bare and fost. ] 
Having no fhoes. 
U 


BAR 


Te hath been obferved by one of the ancients, 
thar an empty barrel, knocked upon with the 
finger, giveth a diapafon to the found of the like 
barre! full. Bacon. 

Trembling to approach 
The little barrel which he fears to broach. Dryden. 
2. A particular meafure in liquids. A bar- 
rel of wine is thirty-one gallons and a 
half; of ale, thirty-two gallons; of beer, 


thirty-fix gallons ; and of beer-vinegar, 


thirty-four gallons. 

3. [In dry meafure.] A barrel of Effex 
butter contains one hundred and fix 
pounds; of Suffolk butter, two hundred 
and fifty-fix. A Jurre/ of herrings fhould 
contain thirty-two gallons wine mea. 
fure, holding ufnally a thoufand her- 
rings. 

Several colleges, inftead of limiting their renis 
to a certain fum, prevailed with their tenants to 
pay the price of fo many barrels of corn, as the 
market went. Swift. 

4. Any thing hollow ; as, the barrel of a 
gun, that part which holds the fhot. 

Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly bored, 
fet it uprig!.t with the breech upon the ground, 
and take a hullet exaQly fit for it; then, if you 
fuck at the mouth of the barrel ever fo gently, 
the bullet will come up fo forcibly, thatit will 
hazard the ftriking out your teeth. Digdy. 

5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder 
about which any thing is wound. 

Your firing and bow mufi be accommodated to 
your drill; if tuo weak, it will not carry about 
the barrel. Moxon 

6. Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind 
the tympanum, covered with a fine 
membrane, Di. 

ToBa’rret. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] To 
put anythingin a barrel for prefervation. 

I would have their beef beforehand barrelled, 
Which may be ufed as is needed. Spenfer. 

Barrel up carth, and fow fome feed in it, and 
put it in the bottom of a pond. Bacon, 

Ba’RREL-BELLIED. adj. [from barrel and 
Selly.) Having a large belly. 

Dauntlefs at empty nottes ; lofty neck’d, 
Sharp headed, darre/-bclly'd, broadly back'd. 

Dryden. 

BA'RREN. edi. [hane, Sax. naked; pro- 
perly applicd to trees or ground unfruit- 
ful. | 

y. Without the quality of producing its 
kind; not prolitick : applied to animals. 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plic’d a fruitlefs crown, 
And puta darren {ccptre in my gripe, 

No fon of mine fuceceding. Shak/{peare, 

There thall not be male or female barren among 
you, or among your cattle. Deuteronomy, 

2. Untruitful; not fertile; fterile. 

The htuation of this city is pleafant, but the 
water is naught, and the ground darren, 2 Kings. 

Lelemachusis far from exalting the nature of 
his country; he confettes it to be barren. Pope. 

Jj. Mot copious; feanty. i 

Some fchemces will appear barren of hints and 
matter, but prove to he fruitful, Swift, 

4. Unmeaning 3 uninventive ; dull. 

There he of them that wil make themfelves 
laugh, to let on fome quantity of burren fpedcta- 

tors to laugh too. Shakfpeare, 


Ba'RRENLY. adv. [from barren.) Un- 
fruitfully. 
Ba'RRENNESS. n. f. [from darren. } 
1. Want of offspring ; want of the power 
cf procreation. 
I pray’d for eniidren, and thought Larrennefs 
I» wedloek a reproach. Milton. 


BAR 


No more be mentioned then of violence 
Againtt ourfelves ; and wilful barrennefs, 
That cuts us off from hope. Milton. 
2. Unfruitfulnefs; fterility ; infertility. 
Within the fclf-fame hamlet, lands have divers 
degrees of value, through the diverfity of thcir 
fertility or barrennefs. Bacon, 
3. Want of invention; want of the power 
of producing any thing new. 
The adventures of Ulyffes are imitated in the 
fEncis; though the accidents are not the fame, 


~ which would have argued him of a total barren- 
ne anion. Dryden, 
4. Want of matter; fcantinefs. 


The importunity of our adverfaries hath con- 
trained us longer to dwell than the barrennefs of 
fu poor a caffe could have fcemed cither to re- 
quire or to admit. Hooker. 

ey (kn theology] Aridity; want of emo- 
tion or fenfibility. 

The greatett faints fometimes are fervent, and 
fometimes fcela barrennefi of devotion. Taylor. 

Ba/RRENWORT. n, f. [epimedium, Lat. ] 

A plant. 

Ba'RRFUL. adj. [from dar and full.) Full 
of obitruCtions. 
aA bar ful ftrife! 

Whoc'er I woo, myfclf would be his wife. Shak, 
BARRICADE. n. f. (barricade, Fr. ] 
rtification, made in hafte, of trees, 
th, waggons, or any thing elfe, to 
ff an attack. 


2. Any flop; bar; obflrution. 
There muf be fucha barricade,as would grcat- 
ly annoy, or ab currents of t 
Derham_ 


atmof!phere. 
To BaRRica’DE. v. rricader, Vr. ] 
t. To ftop up a paffage. 
Now all the pavement founds with trampling 
feet, 
And the mixt hurry barrica.tes the treet ; r 
Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen'd team. 
Gay. 
2. To hinder by ftoppage. 
A new vulcano continually difcharging that 
matter, which being till then darriceded np and 
imprifuned in the bowels of the earth, was the 


occafion of very great and frequent calamities, 
Mood ward, 


Barrica’no..n. f. [barrtcada, Span.} A 
fortification 3 a bar; any thing fixed to 
hinder entrance. 

The accefs was hy a neck of land, between the 
fea on one part, and the harbour water, or inner 
fea, on the other; fortified clean over with a 
ftrong rampicr and darricads. Bacon. 

To Barrica’no. v.a. ‘from the noun.] 
To fortify ; to bar; to flop up. © 

Fat we found, falt thut 
The difmal gates, and barrica daki rong! Ailton. 

He had not time to barid the doors; fo 
that the enemy entered. Clarendon, 

The truth of caufes we find fo Omit rated, that 
it feems almot barricadsed from anyeinrelledtuel 
approach. Marcy. 

Barrier. 1. f. [barriere, Fr. It 1s fome- 
times pronounced with the accent on 


the laft iyilable, but it is placed i 


properly on the firit. J 
1. A barricade; an entrenchment. 
Safe in the love of heav’n, 2n ocean tlows 
Arount our realm, adarrrer from the foes. Pore. 
2. A fortification, or firong place, as on 
the frontiers of a country. - 
The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
poffeffion of the barrier, and the revenucs thereof, 
before a peace. Swift, 
3. Av itop; an obftrudtion. 
Ifyou valuc yourfeit as a nian of learnmg, you 


| Barrow, whether 


BAR 


are building a moft impaffable barrier againft ime 
provement. Watts. 
4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 
For jufts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glo- 
rics of them are chicfy in the chariots, whercin 
the challengers make their entries. Bacov. 
Pris’ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden, 
5. A boundary ; a limit. 
But wave whatc’er to Cadmus may belong, 
And tix, O mufe, the barrier of thy fong 
At Ocdipus. Pope's Statius. 
How intlinét varies in the groveling fwinc, 
Compar’d, half reas’ning elephant! with thine : 
’Twixt that andreafon what a nice barrier ! 
For ever tep’rate, yet for evcr near. Pope. 
BA'RRISTER. n.f. [from dar.} A perfon 
qualificd to plead caufes, called an ad- 
vocate or licentiate in other countries 
and courts. Outer darriflers are pleaders 
without the bar, to diltinguish them 
from inner barriflers; {uch are the 
benchers, or thole who have been 
readers, the counfel of the king, queea, 
and princes, who are adinitted to plead 
within the bar. A counfellor at law. 
Blount. Chambers. 
Ba‘rrow. n.f. [benepe, Sax. fuppofed 
by Skinner to come from bear.) Any 
kind of carriage moved by the hand ; 
as, a hand-barrow, a frame of boards, 
with handles at each end, carried be- 
tween two men; a wheel-barrow, that 
«which one man pufhes forward by 
raifing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be carried in a bafket, like a 
barrow of butcher's offal, and thrown into the 
Thames? Shak{peare. 

No darrow’s wheel 
Shall mark thy ftocking with a miry trace. Gay. 
Ba’rrow. n. fe (beng, Sax.] A hog: 
whence barrow greafe, or hog’s lard. 
‘~ the beginning or 

end of names of places, fignifies a 

grove ; from beanpe, which the Saxons 

ufed in the fame fenfe. Gibfon. 
Barrow is tkewife ufed in Cornwall for 

a hillock, under which, in old times, 

~ bodies have been buried. 


To BARTER. v.n. [baratter, Fr. to 
trick in trafick; from barat, craft, 
fraud.]} To trafick by exchanging one 
commodity for another, in oppofition to 
purchaling with money. 

As if they feorn’d to trade and barter, 
By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras. 
A man has not every thing growing upon bis 
foil, and therefore is willing to buster with his 
neighbour. Collier. 


To Ba’RTER. ™. @. 
1, To give any thing in exchange for 
fomething elfe. 
For him was ÍI exchang’d and ranfom’d ; 
But with a bafer man of arms by far 
Once, in conteinpt, they would have Farter’d me? 


Shakfpeare. 
Then asthou wilt difpofe the reft, 
To thofe who, at the market rate, 
Can batter honour for efate. Prior, 


I fec nothing left us, but to truck and barter 
our goods, like the wild Indians, with each other. 
Safe. 
2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle 
away before the thing given. 
If they will Acrter away their time, methinks 
they thould at leat have fome cafe in exchange 


Decuy of Piety. 


BAS 


6. Applied to founds, deep; grave. Itis 
more frequently written da/s, though 
the comparative bufer feems to require 
lafe. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 
further hom the mouth of the pipe, the morc 
bafe found they yield. Bacon 

Base-BORN. adj. Born out of wedlock. 

But tee thy bafe-born child, thy babe of hame, 
Who, lett by thee, upon our parith came, Guay. 

Base-count. n.f. [bas cour, Fr] owe 
court; notthe chief court th ds to 
the houfe; the back-yard; the farm- 
yard. 

My lord, in the bufe-court he doth attend, 

To fpeak with you. Shak/peare. 

Base-MinDED. adj. Mean-f{pirited ; worth- 
lefs. 


[t fignificth, as it feemeth, no more than ab- 
ject, bufe-minded, falfe-hearted, coward, or 


BAR 


He alfo darter’d away plums, that would have 
rotted ina week, for nuts that would latt good 
fur his cating a whole year. : Lecke. 

BA'RTER. n. f. [from the verb.] The act 
or practice ot trafficking by exchange 
of commodities; fometimes the thing 
given in exchange. 

From England thcy may be furnifhed with fuch 
things as they may want, and, in exchange or 
barter, fend other things with which they may 
abound. Bacon 

He who corrupteth Englith with foreign words, 
is as wife as ladies that change plate for china; 
for which the laudable track of old clothes is 
much the fairett darzer. Fe/ton 

BA'RTERER. n. f. [from darter.) He that 
trafficks by exchange of commodities. 
Ba’nvery. n. f.[from darter.] Exchange 

of commodities, 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient 
ages, there was only bartery or exchange of coni- 
Moditics amongit moft nations. Camden’s Remains, 


P F nidget. Camden's Remains. 

Ba'rTON. a: The Bear Pan of 3 Base-viot. n.f. [ufually written bafs- 
et. bce ee, an viol.] An inftrument which is ufed in 
fometimes the out-houfes. Blount, 


concerts for the bafe found. 

Ac the firft grin he cat every human feature 
out of his countenance; at the fecond, he be- 
came the head of a bafe-viol. Addi fen. 


Base. nf. [bas, Fr. bafis, Lat.] 
1. The bottom of any thing: commonly 


ufed for the lower part of a building, 
or column. i 
What if it tempt thee tow'rd tl 2 flood, my 


of the cliff, 


Ba‘atram. n.f. A plant; the fame with 
pellitory. 
BASE, adj. (das, Fr. bafo, Ital. 
Span. bafus, low Latin; Bzcr-.] 
t. Mean; vile; worthlefs: of things. 
The harveft white plumb is a bafe plumb, and 
the white date plumb are no very good plumbs. 
Bacon. 
Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all 
bafe things, as earthen pitchers, a fculleny 
Whercupon he was furnamed Rupographus: 


baxo, 


That beed 


Be icham. nto the fea? = Shuak/p. 

Of (ae aie i AP Firm Do found your folid befe ; 

iy 2" mean Ipirit ; di ingenuous diberal ; The fair Corinthian crowns the higher {pace. 
ungenerous ; low ; without dignity of Dryden. 
fentiment: of perions. i And all below is ftrength, and all above is 


grace, 
Columns of polith’d marble, firmly fet 
On golden Safes, arc his legs and feet. 
2. The pedeital of a ftatue. 
Men of weak abilities in great place, are like 


little ttatues fet on great bafes; made the lefs by 
their advancement. hon. 


Mercury was patron of flocks, and the an- 
cients placed a ram at the bafe of his images. 
Broome. 

a That part of any ornament which hangs 
down, as houlings. 
Phalaftus was all in white, having his da/es 

and caparifon embroidered. Sidney. 
4. The broad part of any body; as, the 


bottom of a cone. 


ç. Stockings, er perhaps the armour for 
the legs. [fiom das, Fr.] 


Since the perfections are fuch in the party L 
love, as the feeling of tem cannot come unto 
any unnoble heart; fhall that heart, litted up to 
fuch a height, he counted bafe ? Sidney, 

Ii is bafe in his adverfarics thus to dwell up 
the cxceffes of a paffion. citterbury, 

3. Of low ftation; of mean account ; 
without dignity of rank; without 
honour. 

IF the lords and chief men degenerate, what 
fhall be hoped of the peafaunts and bafer peuple ? 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
If that rebellion 
Caine, like itielf, in Zafe and abje& routs, 
You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 

Had not been here. Shakfpcare, 
It could not elfe be, I thould prove fo Zafe 
To fue and be denicd fuch common grace. Shak. 

And I will yet be more vile than this, and will 
be bafe in mine own fight. 2 Samuel. 

Tafurreétions of buje people are commonly 
more furious in their beginnings. Bacon. 

He, whofe mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 
Though poor in fortune, of celcftial race ; 
And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. 
Dryden. 
4. Bafe-born ; born out of wedlock, and 


by confequence of no honourable birth; 
illegitimate. 


Prior. 


unt truacheon by his fide, 

n at arms defy’d. Hudibras. 

ce from which racers or tilters 

the bottom of the field; the car- 
cer, the ftarting poft. 

T He faid; to their appointed kafe they went; 
With beating heart th’ expecting fign receive, 
And, farting all at once, the barrier leave. 

Dryden. 
7. The ftring that gives a bafe found. 


At thy well tharpen’d thumb, from fhore to 
fhorc, 


The trebles queak for fear, the Lafes roar. Dryd. 

8. An old ruftick play, written by Skinner 
bays, and in fome counties called prifon 
bars. 


He with two ftriplings (lads more tike to run 
The country afe, than to commit fuch Maughter) 
Made good the paflage, Shuk{peare. 


Why baftard? wherefore bafe 
When my dimenfions are as well compact 
As honet madam's ifue. Shakfpeare. 
This young lord loft his life with his father in 
the field, and with them a bafe fon. Carden. 
5. Applied to metals, without value. It 
is uled in this fenfe of all metal except 
gold and filver. 
A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but 
geld in it, without any alloy or bafer metal. 
Watts. 


BAS 
To BASE. v. a. {bafier, Fr.] To embafe? 


to make Icfs valuable by admixture of 
meaner metals. 


Iam doubtful whether men have (ufficiently 
sefined metals, which we cannot bafe : as, whe- 
ther iron, brais, and tin be rehacd to the height. 

Bacen. 


Ba'seLy. adv. [from ba/e.} 


1. Ina bafe manner; meanly ; difhonour- 
ably. 

The king is not himfelf, but dafely led 
By atterers. Shak{peare, 

A lieutenant dufely gave it up, as fcon as 
Eifex in his paffage dcmanded it. Clarendon, 

With broken vows his fame he will not fain, 
With conquctt bufely bought, and with inglorious 

gain. Dryden. 
2. In battardy. 

Thefe two Mitylene brethren, 4afely born, 
crept out of a {mall galliot unto the majcfty of 
great kings. Anclles, 

Ba’seness. n. f. [from bafe. ] 
1. Meannefs; vilenefs; badnefs. 

Such is the power of that fweet pafhon, 

That it all forcdid bafenefs doth expel.  Spenfer, 

Your foul's above the bufenefs of diftrult: 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuit. 

Dryden, 

When a man’s folly muft be fpread open bc- 
fore the angcls, and all his bafenefs vipt up bc- 
fore thofe pure fpints, this w.li be a double hell. 


South, 
2. Vilenefs of metal. 


We alleged the fraudulent obtaining his patenr, 
the bafene/s of his metal, and the prodigious fum 


to be coincd. Ssvift. 
3. Baftardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 
Why brand they us 
With bafe? with bujnefi? baftardy?  Shakf. 


4. Deepnefs of found. 

The juit and meafured proportion of the air 
percuffed towards the bufenefs or treblencls uf 
tones, is one of the greatest fecrets in the con- 
templation of founds. Bacen, 


To BASH. v.n. [probably from bae. ] 
Tobe ahamed; to be confounded with 
fhame. 

His countenance was bold, and 4a,icd not 
For Guyon’s looks, but fcornful eye-glance at 

him thot. Spenfer, 

Basua’w. n. f. [fometimes written bofa.) 
A title of honour and command among 
the Turks ; the viceroy of a province ; 
the general of an army. 

The Turks made an expedition into Perfia; 
and, becaufe of the ftraits of the mountains, the 
bahaw confulted which way they thould get in, 

Bacor:, 

Ba’sHFut. adj. [This word, with all thofe 
of the fame race, are of uncertain ety- 
mology. Skinner imagines them derived 
from bafe, or mean; Minfhew, from vcr- 
bacfen, Dut.to firike with altonifhment ; 
Junius, from 8o, which he finds in 
Hefychius to tignify foams. The conjec- 

“ture of AZinfhew feems molt probable. ] 

r. Mode ; fhamefaced. 


[ never tempted her with word too large; 
But, as a brother to his fitter, thew’d 
Bafkful fincerity, and comely love. Shak/peure, 
2. Sheepifh; vitioufly modet. 
He looked with an almoft Lajafu/ kind of mo- 
deity, as if he feared the eycs of man. Sidney. 
Mence, bak fnd cunning! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. 
Slakfpeare. 
Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 
And bafiful in his firit attempt to write, 


Lies cautioutly obfcure, Att far. 


BAS 
BA SHFULLtY, adv. [from bafhful.] T:- 


morcuñy; modeltly. 
Ba SHFULNESS. n. f. (from bufhful.] 
1. Modeity, as hown in outward appear- 
ance. 
Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread 
even, with eves, checks, and lips, whereof each 
fang their pat, to make up the harmony of 


bafhfrelnefs. Sidney. 

Such looks, fuch baffulnefs, might well adorn 

The cheeks of youths that are muse nobly born. 
Dryden 

2. Vitious or ruflick fhame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinf- 
man dafkfulafs, to teach him good manners. 

Sidney. 

There are others who have not altogether fo 
much of this foolith baAfulnefs, and who atk 
every one’s opinion. Dryden, 

Ba siten. f. [ocymum, Lat.] A plant, 

Ba’stu.n. / The angle to which the edge 
of a jomer’s tool is ground away. See 
To Basiv. 

Ba'sıL. n. f The fkin of a fheep tanned. 
This is, I believe, more properly written 
bafen. 

Zo Ba’stu. v. a. To grind the edge of a 
tool to an angle. 

Thefe chifle!s are not ground to fuch a bafi! as 
the joiners chiffels, on une of the fides, but are 
bafiled away on both the fat fides; fo that tne 
edge lies between both the fides in the middle 
of the tool. Moxon. 


Basr'tica. n. f. [22c] The mid- 
dle vein of the arm, fo called by way 
of pre-eminence. It is likewife attri- 
buted to many medicines for the fame 
reafon. Quincy. 


Basi'ticat. } adj. [from bafilica. Sve 

Basitick. § Basriica.] Belonging 
to the bafilick vein. 

Thefe ancurifms following always upon bleed 
ing the bafilick vein, muit be ancuriims of the 
humeral artery. Sharp. 

Basruick. n.f. [bafilique, Fr. Burr.) 
A large hall, having two ranges of pil- 
lars, and two ifles or wings, with gal- 
leries over them. | Thefe bafilicis were 
firt made for the palaces of princes, and 
afterward converted into courts of jef 
tive, and lattly into churches; whence a 
bafilick is generally taken for a magni- 
ficent church, as the Lafilick of St. Feter 
at Rome. 

Basi’Licon. n. fa [Saoirse] An oint- 
ment, called alfo tetrapharmacon. 

Quincy. 

I made incifion into the cavity, and put a 
pledzet of bafilicon over it. Wifeman. 

Ba/sttiskx. n. /- [bafikfeus, Lat. of Ba- 
ci\icx Oey of Bacirtusy a king. ] 

1. A kind of ferpent, called alfo a cocka- 
trice, which is faid to drive away all 
others by his lifting, and to kill oy 
looking. 

Make me not fizhted like the bafiih; 

I’ve look’d on thoufands who have fped the better 
By my relard, but kill’duone fo.  Shuk/peare, 

The bufi! was a ferpent not above three 
palms long, and differenced from other ferpents 
by advancing his head, and fome white inaiks 
or coronary {pots upon the crown, Brown. 

2. Afpecies of cannon or ordnance. 

We prafile to make fwifter motions than any 
you have, end to make them ftronger and more 
v:olent than yours arc; cxcccding your greatett 
cannons and bufilifs. Bacon, 
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A'SIN. nef. [bcfin, Fr. bacile, bacino, 
Ital. It is often written bafon, but not 
according to etymology. ] 

1. A {mall veffel to hold water for wafhing, 
or other ufes. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafin, 

Full of rofc-water, and beflrew’d with Howers. 

Shakfpeare. 

We have little wells for infufions, where the 
waters take the virtue quicker, and better than 

‘in velfels and dafias, Buacor. 

We hehoid a picce of filver in a bafin, when 
water is put upon it, which we could not dif- 
cover before, as under the verge thercof, Brown. 

2. A {mall pond. 

On onc fide 9% the walk you fee this hollow 
bufin, with its feveral little plantations lying con- 
veniently under the eye of the beholder. Speer. 

3. A part of the fea enclofed in rocks, 
with a Barrow entrance. 

Tie jutting land two ample bays divides ; 

The fpacious bafins arching rocks inclofe, 
A [ure defence from ev'ry ftorm that blows. Pope. 
4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 
If this rotation does the feas affect, 
The rapid motion rather would cjeét 
The ftores, the low Capacious caves contain, 
And frem its ample bafin catt the main. 
Blackmore. 
5. A dock for repairing and building thips. 
6. In anatomy, a round cavity lituate be- 
tween the anterior ventricles of the 
bra A 
7. A concave piece of metal, by which 


a furnace, in whic es mould the 
matter of a hat into form. 

g. Bafins of a Balance, the fame with the 
feales; one to hold the weight, the other 
the thing to be weighed. 

BA SmS 1. f. [bafss, Lat 

t. The foundation of any thing, as of a 
column or a bu lding. 

It muf follow, thot Paradife, being raifed to 
this height, mufl hive the compafs of the whole 
earth tora bafis and foundation. Raleigh. 

Afecnd my chariot, guide the rapid whecls 
That hake heav’n’s Su/rs Milton, 

In altar wie a ftately pile they rear; 

The bufs broad below, and top advanc’d in air. 

D yden, 

2. The loweft of the three principal part: 

of a column, which are the bafis, fof’, 
and capital, 

Obferving an Englith infcription upon the 
bafis, we read it over feveral times. Addifon. 

3. Phat on which any thing is raifed. 

Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafts of that pompous load 
Than which a nobler weight no 


watain bears. 
a Denham. 
4. The pedc tal. 
How many times fhall Cxfar bleed inuport, 
That now on Pompey’s bafis lies alung 
No worthicr than the duft? Shak fol, 
5. The groundwork or fir principle of 
any thing. 
Build me thy fortune upon tne bafis of valour. 
Shukfpeare. 
The friendthips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure ; 
Ours has fevereft virtue fur its bafis. Addifon. 
To Bask. v. a. [backeren, Dut. Skinner. ] 
To warm by laying out in the heat: 
ufed almoft always of animals. 
And ftretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Bafks at the fire his hairy (trength. Milton. 
He was ba/king himfelf in the gleam of the fun. 
L’ Eftrange. 


| And in their bafket-hilts their bev’rage brew'd. 
~ 
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‘Tis all thy bufinefs, bufinefs how to hun; 
To bufk thy naked body in the fun. Dryden 
To Bask. v. n. Yohie in the warmth. 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bath'’d within, or 4u4’d upon his fide, 
To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. 
Dryden, 
Unlock’d in covers, let her freely run 
To range thy courts, and buf before the fun. 
Tickell. 
Some in the fields of purcft æther play, 
And baf and whiten in the blaze of day. Pope. 
Ba'sxerT. n. f. [bafged, Well; ba/caudiy 
Lat. Barbara depiðis venit bafcauda 
Britannis. Martial.) A veflel made of 
twigs, ruthes, or {plinters, or fome other 
flender bodies interwoven. 
Here is a bafket; ne may creep in, and throw 
foul linen upon him, as if going to bucking. 
Shakfpeare. 
Thus while I fung, my forrows I deceiv’d, 
And bending oficis uto bafeers weav’d. Dryden. 
Poor Peg was forced to gu hawking and ped- 
dling; now and then carrying a bafker of fith to 
the market. Arbuthnot. 
BA'SKET-HILT. n. f. [from baket and 
hilt.) A hih of a weapon fo made as ta 
contain the whole hand, and defend it 
from being wounded. 
His puant {word unto his fide, 
Near his undaunted licart, was ty’d: 
With dafker-Ailt, that would hold broth, 
And ferve for Àght and dinner both. Hudibras. 
Their beef they often in their murrions ftew'd, 


= King. 

Ba/skKET-WOMAN. a.f. [from baket and 
awoman,| A woman that plies at mar- 
kets with a bafket, ready to carry home 
any thing thatis bought. 

Bass. u./. [fuppofed by Junius to be de- 
rived, like 4a/ket, from fome Britifh word 
fignifying a rufb; but perhaps more 

„properly written 40/3, from the French 
bof. A mat ufed in churches. 

Having woollen yarn, bafs mat, or fuch likey 

to bind them withal. Mortimer. 

To Bass. v. n. To found ina deep tone. 

The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipc, pronounc’d 
The name of Profper: it did bufs my trefpafs. 
Shakfpeure, 

Bass. adj. [See Base.] In mufick, gravei 
deep. 

BASS-RELIEF. n.f. [from das, and relief, 
rai{ed work, Fr.] Sculpture, the figures 
of which do not ftand out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Felibien 
ditinguifhes three kinds of bafs-relief : 
inthe firk, the front figures appear al- 
moft with the full relief; in the fecond, 
they ftand out no more than one half; 
and inthe third much lefs, as in coins. 

Bass-vior. See Base Vio. 

On the {weep of the arch lies one of the Mufes, 
playing on a bafi-vicl. Dryden. 
A’ssa. See BasHaw. 

A'SSET. n.f. [baffet, Fr.) A game at 
cards, invented at Venice. 

Gamefters would no more blafpheme; and 
lady Dabcheck’s defer bank would Le broke. 

Dennis. 

BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass- 
RELIEF. 

Ba'ssock. n.f. The fame with da/s. 

Basson. ) n.f. [baffon, Fr. A mufical 

Bassoon. t inftrument of the wind kind, 
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blown with a reed, and furnifhed with 
eleven holes, whichare ttoppedlike other 
large flutes; its diameter at bottom is 
nine inches, and it ferves for the bafs in 
concerts of hautboys, &c. Trevoux. 

BA'STARD. n. /. [baflardd, Welh, of 
low birth ; daffarde, Fr.) 

1. Baflard, according to the civil andcanon 
law, is a perfon born of a woman out 
of wedlock, or not married; fo that, 
according to order of law, his father is 
not known. Ayliffe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And fent her boatted buffard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing {purious or falfe. 

Words 
But rovted in your tongue; bafards and fyllables 
Of no allowance to your bofom's truth. Shukfp. 

3.c kind of {weet wine. 

Score a pint of baflard.— 

Then your brown baftard is your only drink, Shak. 

Ba'starn, ads. [from the noun. | 

1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infen- 
fible, a getter of more daffurd children than war’s 
a deitroyer of men. Shakfpeare. 

2. Spurious; not genuine ; fuppolititious ; 
falle ; adultcrate. In this fenfe, any 
thing which bears fome. relation or re- 
femblance to another, is called ipurious 
or baflard, 

You may partly hope that your father got you 
not, that you are not the Jew’s daughter. Th 
were a kind of baflurd hope indeed. SAukfpeare. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, 
purfue their own defigns of power, and fuch 
baftard honours as attend them. . Temple. 

Ba'starD Cedar Tree, [called guazuma 
in the Welt Indies. ] r 

To Ba'sTAaRD. v. n.. [from the noun. ] 
To convict of being a baftard; to ftig- 
matize with baltardy. 3 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her 


two fons depofed from the crown, Chi in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered. con. 


To Ba'srarvize. v. 2. [from bafard. } 
1. To convict of being a kaftard. 
2. To beget a baltard. 

I thould have heen what I am, had the 
maidenlielt ftar in the Hrmament twinkled on my 
bafardizing. Shakfpeare. 

BA'STARDLY. adv. [from baflard.| In 
the manner of a battard ; fpurioufly. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The fuil’s difeafe, and into cockle ftrays ; 

Let the mind’s thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 
Into the body, and baffard/y they grow. Donne. 
Ba’starpDy. n.f. [from baflard.}] An 
unlawful ftate of birth, which difables 
the baftard, both according to the laws 
of God and man, from fucceeding to 
an inheritance. Ayliffe. 
Once the flandered me with baflardy ; 
But whether I be true begot, or no, 
Thar ill I lay upon my mother’s head. : Shak /. 

In retpect of the evil confequents, the wife's 
adultery is worle, as bringing baflurdy into 
family. Tayler. 

No more of buffardy in heirs of crowns. Pepe. 

To Baste. v.a. part. paff. dafled, or 
baften. [baftonner, Fr. Bazata, in the 
Armorick dialect, fignihes to {trike 
with a ftick; from which perhaps da/on, 
a ftick, and all its derivatives, or colla- 
terals, may be deduced. ] 

3. To beat with a flick. 

Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vain 
For onc that's dajled to feel pain ; 


BAT 


Becaufe the pangs his bones endure 


Contribute nothing tu the cure. Hudibras. 
Bufiing: heavy, dry, obtule, 

Oniy dulnefs can produce ; 

While a litle gentle jerking 

Sets the {pirits all asworking. Swift, 


2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon 
meat as it turns upon the fpit. ; 
Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a 
bafiing. Shaky, care. 
3. To moiften meat on the fpit by melted 
fat falling upon it. 
The fat of ruatted mutton falling on the birds, 


will terve to bafte tnem, and fo fave time and 
buttcr. Swift, 


4. To few flightly. [bafler, Fr. to fitch. ] 


BASTINA’DE. ? 
BasTiINa’bo. $ 
1. The act of beating with a cudgel; the 


blow given with a cudgel. 
But this courtefy was worfe than a ba/linado to 
Zcimane ; fo with rageful eyes fhe bade him dc- 


n. f. [ 4aflonnade, Fr. ] 


ú 


tend himfclf. Sidney. 
And al thofe harfh and rugged founds 
Of baffina.dos, cuts, and wounds. Hudibras. 


2. It is fometimes taken for a Turkith 
punishment, of beating an offender on 
the foles of his feet. 

To Bastina’b£, Dv. a. [from the nonn; 

To BastTina’Do., baftonner, Fr.) To 


beat; to treat with the baling. 
Nick fcized the longer end of the cudgel, and 


with it began to vey ang Lewis, who had 


flunk int corner, waiting the event of a 
fquabble. 9 Arbuthnot, 


Ba’'sTrON. aftion, Fr.) A huge 
mafs of earth, ufually faeed with fods, 
fometimes with brick, rarely with ftone, 
{tanding out from a rampart, of which 
it is a principal part, and was anciently 
called a bulwark. Harris. 


Toward; but how? ay there’s the qucftion ; 
Fierce the affaulr, unarm’d the bafiien. Prior, 


BaT. n. f. [baz, Sax. This word feems to 
have given rife to a great number of 
words in many languages; as, battre, 
Fr. to beat; baton, battle, beat, batty, 
and others. Jt probably fignified a 
weapon that did execution by its weight, 
in oppofition to a fharp edge; whence 
whirlbat and brickbat.) A heavy ftick 


or club. 


A handfome dar he held, 

On which he leaned, as one far in cld. Spenjer. 
They were fricd in arm chairs, and their bones 
broken with bars. Hakew:!!, 
Bat. n. f. {iwe/pertilio, the etymology un- 
known., n animal having the body 
of a mgr e and the wings of a bird; not 
with feathers, but with a fort of fkin 
which is extended. It lays no eggs, 
but brings forth its young alive, and 
 fickies them. It never grows tame, feeds 
upon flies, infects, and fatty fubftances, 
fuch as candles, oil, and cheefe ; and 
appears only in the fummer evenings, 


~ when the weather is fine. Canet. 
When owls do cry, 
On the but’s back I do fly. Shak{pcare. 


But then grew reafon dark; that fair ftar no 
more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difcern ; 
Bats they became who cagles were before; 
And this they got by their defire to learn. Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the middle bc- 
twixt two kinds, as dats, which have fomcthing 
of birds and beatts. Locke. 
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Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 

And how the drowfy Lae and dormoufe fk èp. 

< Gay. 

Bat-FowrinG.n./. [from bat and fowl. | 
A particular manner of birdcatching in 
the nighttime, while they are at rooft 
upon perches, trees, or hedges. ‘They 
light torches or ilraw, and then beat the 
bufhes ; upon which the birds flying to 
the flames, are caught either with nets, 
or otherwife. 

You would lift the moon out of her fphere, if 
fhe would continue in it hve weeks without 
changing. —We fhould fo, and then go a bat- 
forwling. Shukfpeare. 

Bodies lighted at night Ly fire, muft tave a 
brighter luftre than by day ; as facking of citics, 
bat-fowling. Peacham, 

Ba'TABLE. adj. [from bate.] Difputable. 

Batable ground {cems to he the ground here- 
tofore in queftion, whether it belonged to Eng- 
land or Scotland, lying betwecn buth kingdums. 


Cowell, 

Batcu. n. fs [from bake.) 

1. The quantity of bread baked at atime. 

The joiner puts the hoards into ovens after 
the butch is drawn, or lays them in a warm 
{table. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, 
fo as to have the fame qualitics. 

Except he were of the fame meal and batch. 

F Ben Fonfon. 

Ba’TCHELOR. “See BACHELOR. 

Bate. n. f. [perhaps contracted from de- 
bate.] Strife; contention; as, a make- 
baie. = 

To Bate. v. a. [contracted from abate. ] 

1. To leffen any thing ; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath, and whifp’ring numiblenefs, 
Say this? Shakfpeare’s Merch. of Venice. 

Nor, envious at the fight, will I forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor dare my plenteous cheer. 

Dryden, 

2. To fink the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muft 
cither ate the labourer’s wages, or not employ, 
or not pay him. Lecke. 

3. To leffen a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, 
as moft debtors do, promife you infinitely. Saad. 

. To cut off; to take away. 
Bate but the lalt, and ’tis what I would fay. 
Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

To BaTE, v.n. 

1. To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince 
this laft eleétion? Do I not date? do I not 
dwindle? Why my fkin hangs about me !ike an 
old lady’s loufe gown. Shakfpeare’s Henry rv. 

2. To remit: with of before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will date of mine. 

Di yden; 

Bate feems to have been once the prete- 
rit of bite, as Shuk/peare nfes biting faul- 
chion ; unlefs, in the following lines, it 
may be rather deduced from eat. 

Yet therc the fteel ftaid not, but inly bare 
Deep in his feth, aud open’d wide a red flood 

gate. Spenfer. 

Ba TEFUL. adj. [from date and full. ] Con- 
tentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame, 
And taught his theep her flrecp in food to thwart; 

Which foon as it did barefu/ qacition frame, 
He mignt on knees confels his guilty part. Sidney. 

Ba’TEMENT. n.f. [from adatement.| Di- 
minution: aterm only ufed among arti- 
ficers. 

To abate, is to wafte a picce of Ruff; inftead 
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of afking how much was cut off, carpenters afk 
What 5atement that piece of ttu had. Moxon 


Baru. n. f. [bad, Saxon. } 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art 
or nature. Aruħcial baths have been 
in grear e‘teem withthe ancients, elpeci- 
ali y1a complaints to bè relieved by revul- 
fion, as invcterate headaches, by opening 
the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutane- 
ous cafes. But the modern practice has 
greateft recourfe to the natural baths; 
moft of which abound with a mineral 
fulphur, as appears from their turning 
filver and copper blackifh. The cold 
baths are the moft convenient fprings, 
or refervatories, of cold water to wash 
in, which the ancients had in great 
elteem ; and the prefent age can produce 
abundance of noble cures performed by 
them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they 
plunged themfelves, have had fome thare in their 
cure ? Addifow: Spectator, 

2. A fate in which great outward heat is 
applied to the body, for the mitigation 
of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height uf this bath, when I was more 
‘than half flewed in greafe like a Dutch difh, to 
be thrown into the Thames. Shak/peare, 

Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore la- 

hour's dati, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shakf{peare’s Macbeth. 

3. In chymiilry, it generally fignifies a 
vefiel of water, in which another is 
placed that requires a fofter heat than 
the naked fire. Balneum Marie isa mif- 
take for bulneum maris, a {ea or water 
bath. A fand heat is fometimes called 
balneum ficcum, or cinereum, Quincy. 

We fee that the water of things diftilled in 
water, which they call the bath., dittereth not 
much irom the water of things arttilled by fire. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

a. A fort of Elebrew meafure, containing 
the tenth part of an homer, or feven 
gallons and four pints, as a meafure for 
things liquid; and three pecks and 
three pints, as a mcafure for things dry. 

Calmet. 

Ten acres of vincyard fhall yield one buth, 

and the teed of an homer thall yield an ephah. 
Ifaiah. 

To BATHE. v. a. [badian, Saxon. ] 

1. To wafh, as in a bath. 

Others on filver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breatt. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Chancing to bathe himfelf in the river Cydnus, 
through the exceflive coldnefs of thefe waters, he 
fcll fick, near unto death, for three days. South, 

2. To fupple or foften by the outward ap- 
plication of waim liquors. 

Bathe thom, and keep their bodies foluble the 
while by clyficrs and lenitive bolufes. //’/cman. 

L'il bathe your wounds in tears for niy offence. 

Dryden, 

3. To wah any thing. 

Phenician Dido ftcod, 
Freth from her wound, her bofom buth’d in blood. 
Dryden, 

Mars could in mutual hlood the eentaurs bathe, 

And Jove hinfclf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. 


Dryden, 


dp BATHE. w. n. To be inthe water, or 
in any refemblance of a bath. 
Except they meant to batze in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tell. Shatfpeare’s Macbeth, 
The deligited tpirit 
To buthe in fiery fluods, or to refice 
Yn thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice, 
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The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They buthe in lummer, and in winter fide. 
Waller, 
But bathe, and, in imperial robes array’, 
Pay due devotions. Pope’s Odyffey. 
BATING, or ABa’TING. prep. [from bate, 
or abate, This word, though a parti- 
ciple in itfelf, feems often ufed as a pre- 
pofition.] Except. 
The king, your brother, could not choofe an 
~~ advocate, 
Whom I would fooner hear on any fubje&, 
Bating that only onc, his love, than you, Rowe. 
If we confider children, we have little reafon 
to think that they bring many ideas with them, 
hating, perhaps, fome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirft. Locke, 
Ba’tLet. n. fof from bat.) A fquare 
piece of wood, with a handle, ufed in 
beating linen when taken out of the 
buck. 
I remember the kiffing of her Satlet, and the 
cow’s dugs that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. Shak [peare, 


Bato‘on. n. Je [baflon, or baton, Fr. for- 
merly fpelt baffon. ] 
1. A ftaff or club. 
We came clofe to the fhore, and offered to 
land; but ftraightways we faw divers of the 


people with baftons in their hands, as it were, 
forbidding us to land. 


That does not make a man the worfe, 
Although his fhouldeis with daroon 
Be claw’d and cudgell'd to fome tune. Hudibras. 
2. A truncheon or marfhal’s fiaff; a badge 
of military honour. 
Ba'tratvous. adj. [from battaille, Fr.) 
Having the appearance of a battle; war- 
like ; with a military appearance. 
He ftarted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In fun-bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax. 
The French came forcmoft, battuilsus and 
bold. Fairfax, 
A fiery region, ftretch'd 
In battailcus afpeét, and nearer vicw 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid {pears and helmets throng'd. 
BATTA'LIA. n. f. [battaglia, Ital. ] 
1. The order of battle. 
Next morning the king put his army into bat- 
talia. Clarendon, 
2. The main body of an army in array, 
diltinguifhed from the wings. i 


BATTALION. n. f. [bataillon, Fr. ] 

1. A divilion of an army; a troop; a 
body of forces. It is now confined to 
the infantry, and the number is uncer- 
tain, but generally from five to eight 
hundred men. Some regiments confit 
of one battalion, and others are divided 
into two, three, Or more. 

When forrows come, they come mot fingic 
fpics, b. 
But in battalions. Shakfp, Hamlet. 
In this Jatta/ion there were two officers, called 
Therfites and Pandarus. Tatler. 
The pierc’d battalions difunited fall 
In heaps on heaps: one fate o’erwhelms them all. 


Bacon. 


Milton, 


2. An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
Six or feven thoufand is their utmott power. 
—Why, our battalion trebles that account. 


Shak/peare. 
To ba'rrex. v. a. [a word of doubtful 
etymology. ] 
1, To fatten, or make fat; to feed plen- 
teoufly. 
We drove afield, 


night. Nilton 


Pepe. i 


Battning our flocks with the frech dews of 
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2. To fertilize. 
The meadows here, with bate'ning ooze ene 
rich’dy, 
Give fpirit to the grafs; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage fhoots. Philips. 
To BATTEN. v. n. To grow fat; to live 
in indulgence. 
Follow your funtion, go and batten on cold 
bits. Shakfpeare. 
Burnith’d and datt'ning on their food, to thow 
The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden. 
The lazy glutton fafe at home will kecp, 
Indulge his flotn, and batten on his flecp. Dryd. 
As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 
Bart'ning in cafe, and flumbering life away. 
Garts. 
Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 
Batten behide erle Robert's table. Pricer. 
While paddling ducks the ftanding lake defire, 
Or batt’ ning hogs roll in the inking mire. Gay, 
Ba'tren. n. f. [a word ufed only by 
workmen.] A fcantling of wood, two, 
three, or four inches broad, {eldom 
above one thick, and the length unli- 


mited. Moxon. 


To BA‘'TTER. v.a. [battre, to beat, 
French. } . 

1. To beat; to beat down; to fhatter: 
frequently ufed of walls thrown down 
by artillery, or of the violence of en- 
gines of war. 


~ To appoint battering rams againft the gates, 
to cat a mount, and to build a fort. Ezekiel. 
Thefe haughty words of hers 
“Have batter’d me like roaring cannon fhot,, 
And made me almoft yield upon my knees. 
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Shukfpeare, 
Britannia there, the fortin vain 
Had batrer’d becn with golden rain : 
Thunder itfelf had fail’d to pafs. Waller, 


Be then the naval fitores the nation’s care, 
New fhips to build, and batter'd to repair. 
Dryden. 
2. To wear with beating. 
Crowds to the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 
Batting the pavement with their courfers feet. 
è Dryden, 
If you have a filver faucepan for the kitchen 
ufe, let me advifc you to barter it well; this will 
thew conftant good houtekeeping. Swift. 
3. Applied to perfons, to wear out with 
fervice. 
The burter’d veteran ftrumpcets here 
Pretend at Icaft to bring a modeft ear. Seushers, 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would 
willingly end my days in peacc. cIrbuthnot, 
As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade, 
By names of toafts retails each batter’d jade. 
Pope. 
To BA'TTER. w. n. [a word ufed only by 
workmen.}] The fide of a wall, or any 
timber, that bulges from its bottom or 
foundation, is faid to batter. Moxon. 
Ba'trer. n. f. [from To batter.) A mix- 
ture of feveral ingredients beaten toge- 
ther with fome liquor; fo called from 
its being fo much beaten. 
One would have all things little, hence has 
try "ad 
Turkcy poults freth from th’ egg in barter fry’d. 
King. 
Ba'rrerenr. n.f. [from baster.) He that 
batters. 
Ba'vrery. n. /. [from batter, or batterie, 
French. } 
1, The act of battering. 
Strong wars they make, and cruel barrery bend 
*Gaint fort of realon, it to overthrow. Farry Q. 


Earthly minds, like mud walls, refift the 
ftrongelt batteries. Locke. 
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2. The infruments with which a town is 
battered, placed in order for aćłion ; a 
line of cannon. 

Where is heft place to make our batt'ry 

next? — 
+ I think atthe north gate. Shakfpeare. 

It plants this rcafoning and that argument, 
this confequence and that diltinétion, like tu 
many intellcékual barrteries, till at length it forces 
a way and paflage into the obitinate inclofed 
truth. South. 

Sce, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeft driven: 

A dreadful fice the fluating date'ries make, 

O’erturn the mountain, and the foreit thake. 
Blackmore. 

3. The frame, or raifed work, upon which 
cannons are mounted. 

q. [In law.] A violent ftriking of any 
man. 

In an alion againft a ftriker, one may be 
found guilty of the affault, yet acquitted of the 
battery. Yhere may therefore be affault with- 
out battery; but battery always implics an affault. 

Chambers. 

Why docs he (uffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the fconce with a dirty thovel, 
and will not tell him of his action and buttery? 

Shakfpeare. 

Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter yc, 

You have as guod and fair a batrery 

As heart can wilh, and nced not thame 

The proudech man alive to claim. Hudibras. 
Ba'tt1su. adj. [from bat.) Refembling a 


bat. 
To be out late in a battifs humour. 
Gentleman Injirued. 
BATTLE. n. /. [dataille, Fr.] 
1. A fight ; an encounter between op- 
pofite armies. We generally fay a 


battle of many, and a combat of two. 

The Englith army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one; 

And means to give yuu buttle prefently. Shak. 

The bartle done, and they within our power, 
She’ll never fee his pardon. Shakfpeare. 

The race is not to the fwift, nor the harrie to 
the itronz. E cclefiafles. 

So thcy juined Aare/e, and the heathen being 
difcomñted tied into the plain. 1 Maccabees. 

2. A body of forces, or divifion ofan army. 

The king divided his army into three battles; 
whercof the van-guard only, with wings, came to 
fight. ) Bacon. 

3. The main body, as dittinét from the 
van and rear. 

Angus led the avant-guard, him(clf followed 
with the Sartle a good dittance behind, and 
after came the arrier. Hayward. 

4. We fay to join battle; to give battle. 
To BA'TTLE. v. n. [batailler, Yr.) To 
join battle ; to contend in fight. 

Tis ours by craft and by furprize to gain : 
‘Tis yours to mect in arms, and Aartle in the plain. 


Prisr. 

We receive accounts of ladics b.¢:/'ng it on 

both fides, Addi fon, 
I own, he hates an action bafe, 

His virtucs datr/ing with his place. Swift. 


BaTTLe-arra’y. n.f. [See BATTLE and 
Array.]} Array, or order, of battle. 
Two parties of fine women, placed in the op- 
pofite fide hoxcs, feemed drawn up in duftlr-ar- 
ray one againtt another. Addi fon, 
BA'TTLE-AXE. n. f. A weapon ufed an- 
ciently, probably the fame with a d://. 
Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
fpear heads, battle-axes, and fwords of copper, 
wrapped in linen clouts. Carew, 
BA'TTLEDÐOOR. n. f. [focalled from door, 
taken for a flat board, and daft, or 
VoL. I. 
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firikiug.) An intrument witha handle 
and aflat board, uled in play to frike 
a ball or fhuttlecack. 

Play-things, which are above their (kill, as tops, 
gigs, duttledoors, and the likey which are to be 
uled with labour, thould indeed be procured them. 

Locke. 
Ba’TTLEMENT. n.f. [generally fuppofed 
to be formed from buttle, as the parts 
from whence a building is defended 
ayaiolt aflailants ; perhaps only corrupt- 
ed from bdtiment, Fr.) “A wall railed 
round the top of ‘a building, with cm- 
brafures, or interftiecs, to look through, 
to annoy an enciny. 

And tix’d his head upon our battlements, Shak. 

Thou thale make a bate/ment tor thy roof, that 
thou bring not bloud upon thy houfe, if any man 
fall. Deuteronomy. 

Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their carts. Denham. 

Their ftandard, planted an the bartlemenr, 
Delpair and death among the foldiers fent. Dryd. 

No, I than't envy him, whoe’er he be, 

That Rands upon the battlements of ilate ; 
I'd rather be fecure than great. Norris. 

The weighty mallet deals refounding blows, 
Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inclote. 

Gay. 
Ba'try. adj. [from bat.] Belonging to 
a bat. 

Till o'er their brows death, counterfeiting flcep, 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 
Siuk fpeare. 


Ba'varoy. a. fe Akind of cloak or fur- 
tout. 

Let the loop’d davarey the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloak be fpatter’d o'er with lace. 
Gay. 

BauBee’. n. f. A word ufed in Scotland, 
and the northern counties, for a half- 
penny. 

Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan burcau, 

To lady Gripeall I the Czfars fhow, 
Tis equal to her Jadythip or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch daudee. 
Bramft. Man of Tafe. 

Ba’vin. n. /. [of uncertain derivation. } 
A flick like thofe bound up in faggots ; 
a piece of wafte wood. 

He rambled up and down 
With hallow jcfters and rath batin wits, 
Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakfpeare. 

For moulded to the life in clouts 
To’ have pick’d from dunghills thercabouts, 
He’s mounted on a hazel bavin, 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hu-tibras. 

The truncheons make bilict, batrin, and coals. 

Mortimer. 

To Bauuix. See Bark, 

Ba’wBueE. n. f. [baubellum, in barbarous 
Latin, fignined a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not neceffary. Omnia bau- 
bella fua dedit Othoni. Hoveden. Pro- 
bably from Jeau, Fr.) A gewgaw; a 
trifling piece of finery; a thing of more 
fhow than ufe; a trifle. It isin general, 
whether applied to perfons or things, a 
term of contempt. 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the 
fea bank with fome Venetians, and thither comes 
the dawh/e, and falls me thus about my neck. 

Shakfpeare’s Othello. 
Tt isa paltry cap, 
A cuftard coffin, a bawblea filken pie. Shak/p. 

If, in our conted, we do not interchange ufcful 
notions, we thall tratick toys and bawhles. 

Government of the Longue, 
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This hall be writ to fright the fry away, 
Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. 
Dryden. 
A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels; 
'Tis enough that "tis loaded with Fawbles and 
feals. Prior, 
Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 
Prefents you now a buwble of a play, 
In ginghing rhyme. Granville. 
A prince, the moment he is crowa'd, 
Inherits cvery vietue round, 
As emblems of the fovcreign pow'ry 
Like other fawhles of the Tow’r. Swift, 
Ba'wBLING. ad}, [trom bawlle.} Triling; 
contemptible: a word not now in ule, 
except in converfation. 
A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 
For thallow draught and bulk unprized ; 
With which fech feathful grapple did he make, 
With the mott noble botturn ut our fleet. Shusfp. 
Ba'wecock. n. f. [perhaps from biau, or 
Laude, and coch.| A familiar word, 
which feems to fignify the fame as fine 
fellaw. 
Why how now, my Aaqweock ? how dof thou, 
chuck ? Shakfpeare's Twelfth Night. 
BAWD. a./. (bande, old Fr.) A procurer, 
or procurefs; one that introduces men 
and women to cach other, for the pro- 
motion of debauchery. 
If your worthtp will take order for the drabs 
and the knaves, you need not to tear tie duds. 
Siakfpeare. 
This commodity, 
This dawd, this broker, this a!!-changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own dctermin'd aid. 
Shubfpeare, 
Our author calls colouring Zna fereris, the bawd 
of her fitter defign; the dretes her up, fhe paints 
her, the procurcs fur the defign, and makes lovers 
for her. Dryden, 
To Bawp. vu n. [from the noun.] To 
procure; to provide gallants with 
itrum pets. 
Leucippe is agent for the king’s luft, and 
buwds atthe fame time, for the whole court. 
Addijon. 
And in four months a lbatter`d harridan ; 
Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and 


fhrunk, 
To utd for others, and go fhares with punk. 
Sau ufe. 
Ba’woity. adv. [from dawdy.] Ob- 


fcenely. 
Ba’woiness, n.f. [from bawdy.] Ob- 
fcenenefs. 
Ba'wDRICK. n. f/f. [See Barpnrick.] A 
belt. 
Freth garlands tao the virgins temples crown’d; 
The youths gilt {words wore at thcir thighs, with 
filver baudricks Lound. Chapuan’s liad. 
Ba’wory.2.f. [contracted from bawdery, 
the practice of a hawd. ] 
t. A wicked pratice of proctving and 
bringing whores and rogues together: 
A1 tjj o 
Cheating and $arvdry go together in the world. 
L' Lfirenge. 
2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 
Pr’ythee fay on; he’s for a jig, or a tale of 
bawdry, or he tleqps. Shul fncare's Haler, 
I have no falt: no dawadry he doth mean: 
For witty, in his language, is obfcene. Ben Jorjer. 
It is moft certain, that barefaced dawdry is the 
poore pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden 


Ba’woy. adj. [from bawd.) Objicene ; 
unchafte : generally applied to language, 
The Aawedy wind, that kiffcs all it meets, 
Is huth’d within the hollow mine af earti:, 
And will not hear't. Saukjp. Orveilo. 
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Only they, 
That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 
Will be deceiv’d. Shakfpeare. 
Not one poor bawdy jeit {hall dare appear ; 
For now the batter’d veteran {trumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 
Ba’wpy-House. n.f. A houfe where traf- 


fick is made by wickednefs and debau- 


chery. 
Has the pope lately thut up the batudy-heufes, 
or does he continue to lay a tax upon fin? 
Dennis. 
To Baw. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 
1. T'o hoot; to cry with great vehemence, 
whether for joy or pain : a word always 


ufed in contempt. 
They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 
And fill revolt, when truth would fct them free. 
Milton. 
To cry the caufe up herctofore, 
And baw/ the bifhops out of door. Hudibras, 
Through the thick fhades th’ eternal {cribbler 
brwls, 
And thakes the itatues on their pedeftals. Dryd. 
From his lov’d home no lucre him can draw ; 
The fenate's mad decrees he never fiw, 
Nor heard at bawling bais corrupted law. Dryden. 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgiace, 
And bawling infamy, in language bale, 
Till fenfe was lott in found, and filence fled the 
place. Dryden's Fables. 
So on the tuneful Margarita’s tonguc 
The liftning nymphs and ravifh'd heroes hung ; 
But cits and tups the heav’n-born mufick blame, 
And bawi, and hils, and damn her into fame. 
Smith, 
I have a race of orderly clderly. people, who 
can bawl when Iam deaf, and tread toftly when 
Iam only giddy and would flecp. Swift 


2. To cry asa froward child. 
A little child was date/ing, and a woman chid- 
ing it. L’F firange. 
If they were never fuffered to have what they 
cried for, they would never, with bawling and 
peevifthnefs, contend for maftery. Locke. 
My hufband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was 
the bufinefs of the fervants to attend him, the 
rogue did aw! and make fuch a noife. Arburh. 
To Bawu. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 
It grieved me when I faw labours, which had 
cok fo much, daw/ed about by common hawkers. 


Swift. 
Ba'wrec.n. f. A kind of hawk. Did. 
Ba'wsin. n. f. A badger. Did. 


Bay. adj. [badtus, Lat. ] 

A bay borfe is what is inclining to a cheftnut; 
and this colour is various, cither a light day or a 
dark bay, according as ‘it is lels or morc clecp. 
There are alfo coloured horfes, that are callcd 
dappled bays. All bay harfes are commonly called 
brown by the common people. All day hortes 
have black manes, which dittinguifh them from 
the forrel, that have red or white manes. There 
are light buys and gilded bays, which are fome- 
what of a ycllowifh colour. The cheftnut day is 
that which comes nearcit to the colou: of the 
eh:eftnut Furrier’s Diet. 

My lord, you gave good words the other day 
of a bay cumler 1 rode on, ’Tis yours becauic 
you liked it. Shalfpeare. 

Foor Tum! proud of heart to ride ona bey 
trotting horfe over four inch'd bridges. Shu t/prare. 

His culour grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brigntef day. Dryden. 


BAY. ns- [éaye, Dutch. ] 

i. An opening into the land, where the 
water 13 fhut in on all fides, except at 
the entrance, 

A reverend Syracufin merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this duy. Shakfprarc. 
We have alto fume works in tne midit of the 
fea, and fume bays upon the (bore fur toine works. 
wherein is requucd the ar and vapour of the fea. 
bacon. 
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Hail, facred folitude! from this calm bay 
I view the world’s tempeftuous fea. KRofcommon, 
Here in a royal bed the waters fecp, 
When tir`d at fea, within this day they creep. 
Dryden. 
Some of you have day. Dryden. 
2. A pond head raifed to keep in ftore of 
water for driving a mill. 
Bay.n. jJ. [abboi, Fr. fignifies the laft ex- 
tremity ; as, Junocence efl aux abboins. 
Boileau. Innocence ts in the utmof dif- 
trefs. It is taken from abbot, the bark- 
ing of a dog at hand, and thence ñg- 
nified the condition of a ftag when the 
hounds were almoft upon him. ] 
1. The ftate of any thing furrounded by 
enemies, and oblived to face them by 


an impoffibility of efcape. 

This thip, for fifteen hours, fate like a ftag 
among hounds at the day, and was fieged and 
fought with, ia turn, by fftcen great fhips. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Fair liberty, purfued and meant a prey 

Tu lawicts power, here turn'd, and food at hay. 
Denham. 

Nor flight was left, nur hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden'd by defpair, he tood at bay ; 
Refolv’d on death, he difliputes his tears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed tpears. 
Dryden. 
2. Some writers, perhaps miflaking the 
meaning, have ufed day as referred to 
the aflailant, for diftance beyond which 


no approach could be made. 
All, fr’d with noble cmulatiun, ftrive ; 
And witha ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chicf; who, held at bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian orb fuftain’d the war. W'ryden 
We have now, for ten ycars together, turned 
the whole force and cxpence of the war, whterc 
the cnemy was beit able to hold us at a buy. 
Swift. 
Bay. n./. Inarchitecture, a term ufed to 
fignify the magnitude of a building ; 
as, if a barn confilis of a foor and two 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it 
a barn of two bays. Thefe bays are 
from fourteen to twenty feet long, and 
floors from ten to twelve broad, and 
ufually twenty feet long, which is the 
breadth of the barn. Builder’s Did. 
If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent 
the faireit houfe in it after threepence a bay. 
Shakfpeare. 
There may be kept one thoufand bufhcls in 
each bay, there being fixteen days, cach eighteen 
fect long, about feventeen wide, or three hun- 
dred fquare feet in cach day. Mortimer. 
Bay Tree. [/aurus, Lat.] The tree, as is 
generally thought, which is tranflated 
laurel, and of which honorary garlands 
were anciently made. 
I have feen the wicked in great power, -and 
fpreading himtelf like a green bay tree. Pfalms. 
Bay. n./. A poetical name for an hono- 
rary crown or garland, beftowed asa 
prize for any kind of vi€tory or excel- 
lence. 
Beneath his reign fhall Eufden wear the days. 
Pope. 
To Bay. v. n. [abbayer, Fr. } 
1. To bark as a dog at a thief, orat the 
game which he purfues. 
Andall the while the ftood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceafe to bay. 
Fairy Queen. 
The hounds at nearer diflance hourfely bay’; 
The hunter clofe purfued the vifionary naid ; 


She rent tbe heav'’n with loud laments, imploring 
aid. Dryden's Fubles. 


BE 


2. [from bay, an enclofed place.} To en- 


compafs about ; to fhut in. 
Weare at the ftake, 
And bay’d about with many enemies. Shak/p, 
To Bay. v. a. To follow with barking ; 


to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus oncc, 
When in the wood of Crete they day'dthe boar 
With hounds of Sparta. Shak {peare. 

If he fhould do fo, 
He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and 


Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shakfpeare, 
Bay Salt. Salt made of fea water, which 


receives its confillence from the heat of 
the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. By letting the fea water into 
fquarc pits or bafons, its furface being 
truck and agitated by the rays of the 
fun, it thickens at firit imperceptibly, 
and becomes covered over with a flight 
cruit, which hardening by the continu- 
ance of the heat, is wholly converted into 
fale. The water in this condition is 
fcalding hot, and the crytlallization is 
perfected in eight, ten, or at molt fit- 
teen days. Chambers. 
All cruptions of air, though fmall and flight, 
give found, which we call crackling, pufhng, 
{pitting, &c. as in bay fale and bay leaves cat into 
fire. Bacon, 
Bay Window. A window jutting out- 
ward, and therefore forming a kind of 
bay or hollow in the room. 


It hath bay windows tran{parent as barricadoes. 
Shukypeare. 


Bay Yarn. A denomination fometimes 
ufed promifcuoufly with woollen yarn. 
Chambers. 


Ba'YARD. n. f. [from day.] A bay horfe. 
Blind bayard moves the mill. Philips. 
Ba‘'yonet. n. f. [bayonette, Fr.} A thort 
{word or dagger fixed at the end of a 
mufket, by which the foot hold off the 
horfe. 


One of the black fpots is long and fiender, and 
re(embles a dagger or bayonet. Woodwar.t. 


BayzeE. See RAI2E. 

BDE'LLIUM. n.f. (282x005 FUND.) 
An aroraatick gum brought from the 
Levant, uted as a medicine, and a per- 
fume. Badellium is mentioned both by 
the ancient naturalifts and in Scripture ; 
but it is doubtful whether any of thefe 
be the fame with the modern kind. 

Chaméers. 


This Jidellium is a tree of the bignefs of an 
olive, whereof Arabia hath great plenty; which 
yicldeth a certain gum, fweet to imell to, but 
bitter in tafte, called alfo dide//ium, The Hebrews 
take the loaditone for bidellium. Raleigh. 


To BE. v. n. {This word is fo remarkably 
irregular, that it is neceflary to fet down 
many of its terminations. 

Prefent. / am, thouurt, beis, we are, &e. 

eom, eant, If, apon, Sax. 

Preter. J was, thou waft or wert, he was, 

Fz) PENE, paro 
we were, &C. 
pxpon, Sax. 
The conjunGive mood. 
Í be, thou beefi, he be, we be, &e. 
beo, = bipz, beo, beon, Sax. } 

1. To have fome certain flate, condition, 
quality, or accident ; as, the man is 
wile. 
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Seventy fcnators died 
By thcir prefcriptions, Cicero being one. Shuk/p. 
He hath to-night been in unutual pleature. 
Shak{peare. 
Be what thou hop'ft to e, or what thou urt, 
Refign to death, it 7s not worth enjoying. S4ak/. 
Be but about 
To fay the fsa goodly lady, and 
The juftice of your hearts will add thereto, 
Tis pity the fs not honeft, honourable.  Shuk/p, 
Let them fhew the former things what they de, 
that we may confider them. Tjaiah. 
Therefore be fure, 
Thou,whenthe bridegroom with his feaft ful friends 
Palles to blifs at the mid hour of mght, 
Haft gain’d thy entrance, virgin wile and pure. 


Milton. 
It is not cafy to difcern what fuch men would 
be at. Seuling flert. 


To fay a man has a clear idea of quantity, 
without knowing how great it ñs, js to fay, he 
has the clear idea of the number of the fands, 
who knows not how many they de. Locke. 

2. Itis the auxiliary verb by which the 
verb paflive is formed. 

Lhe wine of life is drawn, and the meer lecs 
Ts left this vault to brag of. Shak/peare. 

3. Tocxilt; to have exiftence. 
The times have beer, 
Tiat when the brains were out the man would 


dic. Macheth. 
Herc ceafe, ye pow'rs, and Ict your vengeance 
end, 


Troy is no more, and can no more offend, Dryd. 
All th’ impoffibilitics, which pocts 
Count to extravagance of loofe defcription, 
Shall fooner Ae. Rowe. 
To dc, contents his natural dechire ; 

He atks noangel's wing, nor {craph’s fre. Pope. 
4. To have fomething by appointment or 

rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, 
and be to deicend only to his fucccflive heirs, by 
the ordinance of God, and divine inftitution, 
this isa right antecedent and paramount to all gs- 
vernment. Lacke. 

§. Let ne. Do not meddle with; leave 
untouched. 
Le: be, {aid he, my prey. _ Dryden. 
BEACH. m. /. The thore, particularly 
that part that is dafhed by the waves ; 
the ftrand. 


Tne nhhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 
Deep tu the rocksof hell the gather'’d Leach 
They taiten’d, and the mole iinmenfe wrought on 
Over the foaming dcep. Miton. 

They find the wathed amber further out upon 
the breaches and fhores, where it has been longer 
expofed. Woodward. 


Be’acueD. adj. [from beach.) Expofed to 
the waves. 

Timon hati: made his everlafting manfion 
Upon the beuche.! verge of the falt flood ; 
Which, once a day, with his emboffed froth 
The turbulent furge thall cover. Shakfpeare. 

Be‘acny. adj. [from each.) Having 
beaches. 

The beuchy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptunc’s nips. Shak/peare. 

Beacon. n.f. [beacon, Sax. from b:cn, 
a fignal, and becnan, whence beckon, to 
make a fignal. | 

8. Something raifed on an eminence, to 
be fired on the approach of an enemy, 
to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright fhining 

fhiclds, 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fire ; 
As two broad deacons fet in open fields 
Send forth their flames. Fairy Queen. 
Modcft doubt is call’d 


The beacon of the wife, Shak fpeare. 
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The king feemed to account of Perkin as I 
May-game; yet had given order for the watching 
of beacons upon the coatts, and erecting morc 
where they ttood too thin. Bacon. 

No flaming deacons call their blaze atar, 

The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Guy. 


2. Marks crected, or lights made in the 
night, to direét navigators in thor 
courfes, and warn them from rocks, 


fhallows, and fandbanks. 


Bean. a. /. [beabde, prayer, Saxon. ] 

1. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, 
or other fubllance, ttrung upon a thread, 
and ufed by the Romanilts to count 
their prayers; from which the phrafe 
to fell beads, or to be at one’s beads, is 
to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was Luly at her deads. 
Fuiry Queen. 
Thy voice Í frem in every hymn tu hear, 
With ev'ry dead L drop tuo foft a tear. Pope. 


2. Little balls worn about the neck for 
ornament. 
With fcarfs and fans, and double charge of 
brav‘ry, 
Wich ambet bracelets, beads, and all fuch knav'iy. 
Shit fpearc. 
3. Any globular bodies. 
Thy torit within thee hath been fo at war, 
That beads of fweat have tood upon thy brow. 
Shak/peare. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almott like 
beads, with one fide fat, had (aftened themfelves 
to the bottom. Boyle, 


Bean Iree. [azedarach.| A pant. 
Be apve. n. f. (bydel, Sax. a meflenger ; 
bedeau, Vr. bedel, Span. bedelle, Dutch. ] 


1. A meilenger or fervitor belonging to a 
court. Cowell. 
2. A petty officerin parifhes, whofe bufi- 
nefs it is to punilh petty offenders. 
A dog's obcy'd in othce. 
Thou rafcal rudle, hold thy bloody hand : 
Why doit thou lath that whore ? Shakfp. 
They ought to be taken care of inthis condition, 
either by tne beadle or the magiftrate. SpecBaror, 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The dead/e’s lath ttill Aagrant on their back. Prior, 


Br/ADROLL. n. f. [from bead and roll.) A 
catalogue of thofe who are to be men- 


tioned at prayers. 

The king, for the better credit of his cfpials 
abroad, did ufc to have them curfed by name 
amongit the brudroll of the king's cnemies. Bacon, 

Be’apsmMan. u.f. [from bead and man. ] 
A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 

An holy hofpital, 
In which feven dead/men, that had vowed all 
Their life to fervice of high heav'n’s king. 
Fairy Queen, 
In thy danger, 
Commend thy gricvance to my holy prayer ; 
For I wil be thy beadfman, Valentine. Shak/p. 

PEGLE a nn. f. [bighk, Fr.] A {mall 
hound with which hares are hunted. 

The rett were various huntings. 

The graceful godde{s was array'd in green ; 

About her feet were little beagles feen, 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen. Dryden's Fables, 

To plains with well-bred 4eag/es we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope, 

BEAK. n.f. [éec, Fr. pig, Welth.} 

te The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 


As when his god is pleas’d. = Shuk/p. Cymbeline, 
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He faw the ravens with their komy fraser 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Par, Rig. 

The magpye, liguting on the fock, 

Stood chatting with incefant din, 

And with her beuk gave many a knock, Swift, 
2. A piece of brats like a beak, fixed at 

the end of the ancient gallies, “with 

which they pierced their enemics. It 

can now be ufcd only for the forepart of 

a fhip. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the {cams inttops ; 
Which, weil laido’er, the fatt fea waves with#and, 
And thake them trom the rifing beak in drops. 

Dryden, 

3. A beak is a little fhoe, at the toe about 

an inch long, turned up and faltcned 
in upon the forepart of the hoof. 

Farvier’s Dia, 

4. Any thing ending ina point like a beak ; 

as, the {pout of a cup; a prominence 

of land. 

Cuddenbeak, fram a well advanced promon- 
tory, which entitled it beak, taketh a profpect of 
the river. Carew's Survey, 

Be'axen. adj. [from feat.) , Having a 
beak ; having the form of a beak. 

And qucftion’d ev'ry guit of rugged winds, 
That blows from off cach beaked promontory. 

Milton. 
BE'AKER. 7. /. [from deal.) A cup with 
a fpout inthe form of a bird’s beak. 

And into pikes and mufyucteers ” 

Stampt beakers, cups, and porringers. HHu.débras, 

Wirth dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crowa'd, 
Fair in the midit, with gilded cups around. Pope. 


Rear. a.f. [éolla, Ital.) A whelk or 


pimple. 

To Bear. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
ripen; to gather matter, or come to a 
head, as a Jore does. 

BEAM. n. f. [beam, Sax. a tree. ] 

1, The main piece of timber that fupports 
the houfe. 

A beum is the larget picce of wood in a build- 
ing, which always ses crofs the building ur the 
walls, terving fo fupport the principal tatters ot 
the root, and into which the feet oz the princi- 
pal rafters are framed. No building has !cis than 
two Seams, one ut cach hezd. Into therc, the 
girders of the garret foui are allu framed; and, 
if the building be of timber, the teazel-tenons of 
the potts are tramed., The proportions of beam, 
in or near London, are fixed by act of para- 
ment. A deam, fitteen feet long, mufi be fever 
inches on one fide its fquare, end five on the 
other; if it be fixtecn feet long, une fide nuh be 
eight inches, the other fx; and fo proyortionable 
to their Jengths. Puibter’s D? 

The building of hving creatures is like the 
building of a timber koute; the walls ana other 
partshave columns and Scams, but the roof is tile, 
or lead, or fone. Baron. 

He heav'd, with move thar human force, to 

move 

A weighty ftone, the labour uf a team, 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ ring 
beam Dryden, 

2. Any large and long piece of timber : a 
beam mutt have more length ihun thick- 
nefs, by which it is dittinguilhed from a 
block. 

But Lycus, fwifter, 
Springs to the walls, and Icaves his foes behind, 
And inatches at the beum he firit can fnd. 
Dryden's Enei. 

3. That part of a balance, at the ends of 

which the fcales are fufpended. 
Poife the caufe in juftice’ equa! feales, 
Whofe beam tands fure, whofe rightful caule pre- 
vails. Shatf. 
A FS 
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If the length of the fides in the balance, and 
the weights at the ends, be both equal, the beum 
will be in horizontal fieuation: but af cither the 
weights alone be unequal, or the diftances alonc, 
the beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 

4. The horn of a fag. 

And taught the wouds to echo tothe fiream 
His dreadful challenge, aud his clathing bears. 

Denham, 

5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of 
wood which runs between the horfes. 

Juturna heard, and fciz'd with mortal tear, 
Fore’d twin the seam her brother’s charivteer. 

Dryden, 

6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, on which 
the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 

The Maf of his fpear was like a weaver's 
beam. 1 Chron. 

7. Beam of an Anchor. The ftraight part 
or fhank of an anchor, to which the 
liooks are faftened. 

8. Beam Compaffes. A wooden or brafs 
inttrument, with {liding fackets, to carry 
feveral fhifting points, in order to draw 
circles with very long radii; and ufeful 
in large projections, for drawing the 
furniture on wall dials. Harris. 

9. [yunnebeam, Sax. a ray of the fun.] 
The ray of light emitted from fome lu- 
minous body, or received by the eye. 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downttretch 
Below the bean of fight. Shakfp. Coriolanus, 
Pleafing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s filver bean. 


Dryden, 

As heav’n’s blet beam turns vinegar more 
four. Pope. 

To BEAM. v.n. [fromthe noun.] ‘To 


emit rays or beams. 
Each cmanation of his fares 
That beams on carth, each virtue he infpires. 
Pope. 
Beam Tree. A fpecies of wild fervice. 
Be’amy. adj. [from beam. } 
1, Radiant; fhining ; emitting beams. 
All-fecing fun ! 
Hide, hide in thameful night thy beamy head. 
Smith. 
2. Having the weight or maffinels of a 
beam. 
His double-biting axe, and deny {pear ; 
Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden. 
. Having horns or antlers. 
Rouze from their defert dens the briftled rage 
Of boars, and beumy ftags in toils engage. Dryd. 


Bran. n. f. [ faba, Lat.) A plant. 

‘Phe {pecies are, 1, The common garden bean. 
2. The hurfe bean. Tlicre are feveral varieties of 
the garden beans, differing cither in colour or fize. 
The principal forts which are cultivated in Eng- 
land, are the Mazagan, the fmall Lifbon, the 
Spaa:th, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor 
beans, Tne Mazagan deux is brought from a 
fetelement of the Portugucfe, on the coalt of 
Ataca, of the fame name; and is by far the Lett 
fort to piant for an carly crop. Miiler. 

His allowance of vats and beans for his horfe 
was greater than h.: journey required, Swift. 

Bean Caper. [ fubago.] A plant. 

Bean Trefel. An herb. 

Yo BEAR. v. a. pret. J bore, or bare; 
part. paff. bore, or born. [beonan, 
bepan, Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is 
founded as dure, as the are in care and 
aure ] 

1. This isa word ufed with fuch latitude, 
that it is not calily explained. 

We fay to beara burden, to beur forrow, or 
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reproach, to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to 
Bear fruit, or to bear children. The word dear 
is ufed in very different fenfes. Watts. 


2. Tocarry as a burden, 
They dear him upon the thoulder; they carry 
him and fet him in his place, Ifaiah 
And Solomon had thicefcore and ten thoufand 
that dure burdens. 1 Kings. 
Asan cagle ftirreth up lier nest, fluttereth over 
her young, fpreadetn abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings. Deuteronomy. 
We fec fome, who we think have dorn lefs of 
the burden, rewarded above ourfelves. 
Decay of Picty. 
3. To convey or carry. 
My meffage to the gtioft of Priam bear; 
Tell hima new Achilles fent thee there. Dryden. 
A guelit like him, a Trojan gue before, 
In thew of friendthip, fought the Spartan thorc, 
And ravifh'd Helen trom her hutband dore. 
Gurth, 
4. To carry asa mark of authority. 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unftained {word that you have us’d to bear. 
Saakfpeare. 


g. To carry as a mark of diftinétion. 

He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an image 
of the divine glory, as the univerfe in its tull 
fy item. Hale. 

His pious brother, fure the beft 
Who cver bore that name. Dryden, 

The tad fpeétators {tiffen’d with their fears 
She fees, and fudden every limb the {mers ; 
Then cach of favage beats the fyure bews. 

D Garth, 

His fupreme (pirit of mind will dear its bett 
rcfemblance, when it reprefents the tupreme in- 
finite. 
So we fay, to dear arms in a coat. 

6. Tocarry, as in fhow. 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eyc, 

Your hand, your tonguc ; look like the innocent 
Hower, 

But be the ferpent under ’t. 

7. To carry, as in truft. 


He was a thief, and had the oa 
was put therein. 


Chey Ne. 


Shakfpeare, 


e and bere what 


o? 

John. 
&. To fupport; to keep from falling : fre- 
quently with up. 

Undcr colour of rooting out popery, the moft 
effeétual means to bear up the itate of religion 
may be removed, and fo a way be made either 
for pagani{m, or for barbarifm, to enter. Hooker. 

And Samfon tock hold of the two midcle pil- 
lars, upon which the houfe ftood, and on which 
it was borne up. Judges. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her fufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them. Addifon. 

Some power invifible fupports his foul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. 
“Addifon 
g. To keep afloat ; to keep from finking: 
fometimes with up. 
The waters increafed, and bare up the ark, 


and it was lifted up above the earth. Gen fts. 


10. Tofupport with proportionate ftreng+h. 
Animals that ufc a great deal of labour and 
exercife, have their folid parts more chiftick and 
{trong ; they can bear and ought to have, trong- 
cr food. Arbuthnot on ciliments. 


11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 
How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond'rous love they car him under hand ! 
Daniel, 
They bear great faith and obedience to thekings. 
Bacon, 
Darah, the eldeft, bears a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inch’ d. Dryden. 
The coward dere the man immartal fpite. 
Di yten. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, the 
barech lum an invincible hatreds Swift, 
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That inviolable love I dear to the land of my 
nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in fo bold 
an attempt. Swift, 

12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached ine, then 

I could have borne it. Pfaims. 
13. To fuffer; to undergo, as punifhment 
or misfortune. 

I have borne chaftifements, I will not offend 
any more. ob. 

That which was torn of beafts I brought not 
unto thee, I bare the lofs of it; of my hand didft 
thou require it. Genefts. 


14. To permit; to fuffer without refent- 


ment. 

To reject all orders of the church which men 
have ettublithed, is to think worfe of the laws of 
men, in this refpect, than either the judgment of 
wife men alloweth, or the law of God itfelf will 
bear. Hooker, 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand'ring walksin upper air. Dryd. 

15. ‘L’o be capable of ; to admit. 

Being the ton of one earl of Pembroke, and 
younger brother to another, who liberally fup- 
plicd his expence, beyond what his annuity from 
his father could bear, Clarendon, 

- Give his thought either the fame turn, if our 
tongue will dear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. 
Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than 
they can bear. It is the method of fuch as love 
any fcience, to difcuver all others in it. Addijon, 

Had he not been cager to find miitakes, he 
would not have ftrained my works to fuch a fenfe 
as they will not dear. Atterbury. 

In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable in- 
terpretation fhould be put upon words that they 
pofhbly can bear. Swift. 


16. To produce, as fruit. 


There be fome plants that Lear no flower, and 
yet dear fruit: there be fome that dear flowers, 
and no fruit: therc be fome that dear neither 
flowers Nor fruit. Faun, 

They wing’d their Aight aloft ; then ftooping 


low, 
Percn’d on the double tree that bears the golden 
bough. Dryden, 


Say, thepherd, fay, in what glad foilappcars 
A wond’rous tiee that facred monarchs bears. 


Pope, 
17. To bring forth, as a child. 
The queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died cvery day fhe liv’d. Shak/peare. 


Ye know that my wife bare two fons. Genefis. 
What could the mufe herfclf that Orpheus bore, 
The mufe herfelf for her enchanting fon ? Milton, 
The fame sEneas, whom fair Venus Lore 
To fam'd Anchifes on th' Idean thore. Dryden, 


iS. To give birth ‘to; to be the native 
lace of. 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now felf-banith’d from his native fhore. 
Dryden 
19. To poffefs, as power or honour. 
Whenvice prevails, andimpious men bear fway, 
The pott of honour is a private ftation. siddifon. 
20. To gain; to win; commonly with 
away. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with morc facile queftion bear it; 
For that it Aands not in fuch warlike brace. 
Shakfpeare. 
Becaufe the Greck and Latin have ever borne 
away the prerugative from all other tongues, they 
fall ferve as touchftones to make our trials by. 
Camden. 
Some think to bear it by {peaking a great word, 
and being peremptory ; and go on, and take by 
admittance that which they cannot make good. 
Bacon, 
21. To maintain ; to keep up. 
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He finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a 
part in the converfation, and of hearing his rea- 
fons approved. Locke 


22. To iupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carricd on to obferve, how they did dear 
ther fortunes, and how they did employ their 
umes. 

23. To exhibit. 

Ye Trojin flames, your teftimony bear, 

What I perform’d, and what 1 fufter’d there. 
Dryden, 


Bacon, 


24. To be anfwerable for. 
If I bring him not unto thee, Ict ine dear tae 
blame. Genefir. 
O more than madmen! you yourfelves fhall bear 
The guilt of blood und facrilegious war. Dryden. 
25. To fuppiy. 
What have yuu under your arm? Somewhat 
that will fear your charges in your pjlgrimage ? 
Dryden. 
26. Tobe the obje& of. This is unufual. 
PIL be your father and your brother too: 
Let me but bvar your love, I'll bear your cares. 
Shak fpeare. 
27. To behave ; toactin any character. 
Some good inftru€ion give, 
How I muy beur me here. Shakfpeare, 
Hath he borne himfelf penitent in prifon? Shuk. 
28. ‘Lo hold; to retrain: with of. 
Do you fuppofe the ftate of this realm to be 


now fo fecble, that it cannot deur off a greater 
blow than this ? Haysvard. 
29. To impel; to urge; to pufh: with 
fome particle noting the direétion of the 
impulfe; as, down, on, back, forward. 
The refidue were fo diforderedas they could not 
conveniently fight or tly, and not only juftied and 
bore down one another, but, in their confufed 
tumbling back, brake a part of the avant guard. 
Sir Fokn Hayward. 
Contention, like a horfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe, 
And dears down all before him. Shakfpeare. 
Their broken oars, and floating planks, with- 
ftand 
Their peflage, while they labour to the land: 
And ebbing tides dear back upon th’ uncertain 
fand. Dryden. 
Now with a noifelefs gentle courfe 
It kecps within the middle bed; 
Anon it lifts aloft the head, 
And dears down all before it with impetuous 
force. 7 Dryden, 
Truth is bone down, attchations neglected, 
the tcitimony of tober perfons defpifed. Sawifr. 
The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would 
foon Sear doron all confiderations, and be an ef- 
teGtual incitement to*their perverfion. Swift, 
30. To conduct ; to manage. 
My hope is 
So to bear through, and cut, the confulfhip, 
As fpite fhall ne’er wound you, though it may me. 
Ben Jonjon 
31. To prefs. 
Cefar doth dear me hard; but he loves Brutus. 


Shak/pcare, 
Tuough he dear me hard, 


I yet mutt do him right. Ben Fonfan, 
Thefe men car hard upon the futpected 
party, purfue her clofe through all her windings, 
Addijon, 
32. To incite; to animate. 
But confidence then dure thee on; {ccurc 
Either te meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton, 
33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to 
bear a body in painting, when it is ca- 
pable of being ground fo fine, and mix. 
ing with the oil fo intirely, as to feem 
only a very thick oil of the fame colour, 
34. To bear date. Yo carry the mark of 
the time when any thing was wiitten. 
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35. To bear a price. To have a certain 
value, 


36. To bear in hand. To amufe with falfe 
pretences; to deceive. 


Your daughter, whom fhe Lore in hand to love 
With fuch integrity, Mie did contefs, 
Was as a icorpion to her fight. 

His ficknefs, age, and uwwpotence, 
Was fallely berne in hand. Shak{peare. 

He repaired tu Bruges, defuing of the Rates 
of Bruges to enter peaceably into their town, 
with a retinue fit for his eftate; and bearing them 
in kand, that he was to communicate with them 
of matters of great importance, for their good. 

Bacon, 

It is no wonder, that fome would ear the 
world in hand, that the apoftle’s defign and 
meaning is for prefbytery, though his words are 
for cpileopacy. Sonth, 


37. To bear of. To carry away. 
t will refpeét thee as a father, if 
Thou Aear/ my life off hence. Shakfpeare. 
The fun views half the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there dears off the day. 
Creech. 
Give but the word, we'll {natch this damfel up, 
And bear her off. Cato. 
My foul grows defperate. 
I'll dear her off. 


38. Lo bear out. 


tain; to defend. 
I hope your warrant will bear out the decd. 
Shakjpeare. 
I can once or twice a quarter dear out a knave 
againft an heneit man. Shak/peare. 
Changes are never without danger, unlcfs the 
prince be able to dear out his actions by power. 
Sis J. Hayward, 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To tind friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 
Company only can ear a man cut in an ill 
thing. South. 
I doubted whether that occafion could bear me 
out in the confidence of giving yvur ladyfhip any 
farther trouble. Temple. 


To BEAR. v. n. 
1. To fuffer pain. 
Stranger, ceafe thy care ; 
Wife is the foul; but man is born to deur: 
ove Weighs afiairs of carth in dubious {cales, 
‘And the good fuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 
They dore as herocs, but they felt as man. 
Pope. 


Shak/peare. 


a4. Philips. 
To fupport ; to main- 


2. To be patient. 
I cannot, cannot fear; "tis paft, ‘tis done; 

Perith this impious, this detefted fon! Dryden. 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit trec hath been blown up almoft by 
the roots, and fet up again, and the next year 
bear excccdingly. Bacon, 

Betwixt two feafons comes th’ aufpicious air, 
This age to bloffum, and the next to dear. Dryden, 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to dear, 
And, firangers to the fun, yct ripen here. 

Gramille, 
4. To take effet; to fucceed. 

Having pawned a full fuit of ctothes for a fum 
of money, which my operator affured me was 
the laft, he fthould want to bring all our mat- 
ters to bear. Guardian, 
5. To aé in any character. 

Inftruct me 
How I may formally in perfon dear 
Like a true friar. Shai fpeare, 
6. To tend ; to be direéted to any point : 
with a particle to determine the mean- 
ing; as, up, away, onward. 

The oily drops, fwimming on the fpirit of 
wine, moved reftlefsly to and fro, fometimcs 
bearing up tu one another, as if all were to unite 
into one bodv; and then falling off, and con- 
uünuing to thitt places, Boyle, 
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Never did men morc joyfully obcy, 
Or fooner underitood the fignto fy : 
With fuch alacrity they bere away. Dryden, 
Whole navy like a turt-frereh’d cord did thew, 
Till be bore 2a, and bent them into fight. Dryden, 
On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright : 
To bear with this, the feamcn ftretch their oars, 
Then round the rock they itteer, and feex the 
former fhorts. Dryden, 
In a convex mirour, we view the figures and 
all other things, which Acar out with more life 
and firength than nature itfelf. Dryden, 
7. Toact as an impellent, opponent, or as 
a reciprocal power: generally with the 
particles upon or againfl. 
We were cncounter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently berne upon, 
Our helplets (hip was fplitted inthe midh. Staf. 
Upon the tops of mountaias, the air which 
bears againg the reftagnant quickGlver is lcis 
preiled. Bovie. 
The fides bearing one againf the other, they 
could not lic fo clofe at the bottoms. Burnet. 
Asa lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears aguinji his prev, 
Sidcling to feize. Di yden, 
Eecaufe the operations to be performed by tle 
teeth require a confidcrable ftrength in the in- 
truments which move the lower jaw, warture 
hath provided this with itrong mufcles, to make 
it bear forcibly again? the upper jaw. Ray. 
The weight of the body doth Lear moft upon 
the knee juints, in raifing itfclf up; and mutt 
upon the mufcles of the thighs, in cuming down. 
Wilkins, 
The waves of the fea bear violently and ra- 
pidly pox fome thores, the waters being pent 
up by the land. 
8. To act upon. 


Spinola, with his thot, did car upon thofe 
within, who appeared upon the walls. Haytvard, 


Brovme, 


g. To be fituate with refpect to other 


places; as, this mountain bears weit of 
the promontory. 
10. To fear up. To tand firm without 


falling; not to fink; not to faint or 
fail. 
So long as nature 
Will dear up with this exercile, to long 
l daily vow to ufc it. Shakfpeare, 
Perfons in diftrefs may fpeak of themielves 
with dignity ; it fhews a greatnels of foul, that 
they dear up againit the ftorms of fortune. Broome. 
The confciou(nefs of integrity, the fenfe of a 
life {pent in doing good, will enable a man to 
bear up under any change of circumftances. 
Atterbury, 
When our commanders and foldiers were raw 
and unexperienced, we loft battles and towns : 
yet we bore up then, as the French do now ; nor 
was there any thing dccifive in their fucceffes. 
Swift. 
11. To bear with. To endure an unpleat- 
ing thing. 
They are content to bear with my abfence 
and folly. Sidney. 
Though I muft be content to bear with thafe 
that fay you are reverend grave micn; yet they 
hie deadly, that tell you, you have guod faces. 
Shakfpeare. 
Look you lay home to him; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to dear 


with, Shukfpeare. 
Bear wits methen, if lawful what I afk. 
Milton. 


BEAR. n. f. [bena, Saxon; urfus, Lat.} 


1. A rough favage animal. 

Some have falfely reported, that Sears bring 
their young into the world fhapelefs, and that 
their dams lick them into form. The dams go 
no tonger than thirty days, and generally pro- 
duce hve young ones. In the winter, they lic 
hid and afleep, the male forty days, and the fc- 
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raale four months; and fo foundly for the fit 
fourtecn days, that blows will not wake them. 
Ta the fleepy feafon, they are faid to have no 
nourifiment but from licking their feet. This 
animal has naturally un hideous look, but when 
enraged it is terrible; and, as rough and ttupid 
as it (eems to be, it ts capable of difciplinc ; it 
leaps, dances, and plays a thoufand little tricks 
ac the found of a trumpet. They abound in 
Poland. In the remote northern countries the 
fpecies is white. Calmet. 
Call iither to the Rake my two brave beurs, 
Bid Satbury and Warwick come to me.—— 
—aAre thefe thy bears? we'll bait thy dears to 
death, 
And manacle the hearward in their chains. Shak. 
Trou’ dit thun a bear ; 
Bart if thy flight lay tow’rd the raging tea, 
Thou’dit mect the bear i' th’ mouth, Shakf. 
2. The name of two conftellations, called 
the greater and Lefer bear ¢ in the tail of 
the Lffer bear, is the polettar. 
E’en thea when Troy was by the Grecks 
o’erthrown, 
The bear oppos’d to bright Orion thone. Creech, 


Bear-sinn. n.f- A fpecies of bindweed- 
Brar-FLY. n. J. [from dear and fy.] An 
infect. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flics, 

and dear -flies. Bacon. 

Bear-GarbDeNn. n.f. [from dear and gar- 
den. | 

1. A place in which bears are kept for 
fport. 

Hurrying me from the play-houfe, and the 
fcenes there, to the drar-garder, to the apes, and 
affes, and tygers. Srilling fleet. 

2. Any place of tumult or mifrule. 

I could not ferbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear- 
garden. Spec?utor. 

Bear-GArDEN. adj, A word ufed in fa- 
miliar or low phrafe for rude or turbu- 
dent; as, a bear-garden fellow ; that is, 
a man rude enough to be a proper fre- 
quenter of the dear-garden. Bear-garden 
fort, is ufed for grofs inelegant enter- 
tainment. 

Bear’s-BREECH. ne fe [acanthus.] A 
plant. 

The fpecics are, 1. The {mooth-leaved garden 
bear’s-breech. 2. The prickly bear's-breech, 
3. The middle éear’s-drcech, with thort {pines, 
Fer, The firi is uted in medicine, and is fup- 
pofed to be the mollis acanthes of Virgil. The 
icaves of this plant are cut upon the capitals of 
the Corinthian pillars, and were formetly in 
gcat citeem with the Romans. Miller, 

Bear’s-ear, or Auricula. (auricula urfi, 
Lat.) <A plant. 

Bear’s-EaR, or Sanicle. [cortufa, Lat.) A 
plant. 

Bear’s-root. n.f. A fpecies of helle- 
bore. 

Bear’s-worr. n. f- An herb. 

BEARD. n.f. [beand, Saxon. | 

I. The hair that grows on the lips and 
chin. 

Erc on thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promile man. 

Prior, 

2. Beard is nfed for the face; as, to do 
any thing toa man’s beard, is to do it in 
defiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer'd 
Their rev’rend perfonsto my beard. Hudibras, 

3. Beard is ufed to mark age or virility ; 
as, he has a long beurd, means he is 
old. 
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This ancient ruffian, fir, whofe life I have 
{pared at luit of his grey beard, Shak/peare. 

Some thin remains of chattity appeai’d 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. 

D pA yden ; 

Would it not be infufferable for a profeflor to 
have his authority, of forty years tanding, con- 
hrmed by general tradition and a revciend 
bear, overturned ky an upftart novclift? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears 
of corn. 

The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green 

corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. Shak. 
A certain farmer complained, that the dcar:ds 
of his corn cut the reapers and thretheis Angers. 
L’ Efhrange. 
5. A barb on an arrow, 
6. The beard or chuck of a horfe, is that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle. 
Farrier’s Did. 
To Bearn. v. a. [from beard. ] 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con- 
tempt or anger. 

No man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him. Shakfpeare. 

2. To oppofe to the face; to fet at open 
dcħance. 

He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, 
may be able to beard him. Speafer. 

I have been bearded by hoys. More. 

The defign of utteily extirpating monarchy 
and epifcopacy, the prefbytcrians alone begun, 
continued, and would have ended, if they had 
not been bearded by that new party, with whom 
they could not agree about dividing the fpoil. 

Swift. 
Be'arvep. adj. [from éeard.] 
t. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shak/peure, 

Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 

When bearded men in flocting cattles land. Dryd. 
2. Having tharp prickles, as corn, 
As when a field 
Of Cercs, ripe for harvett, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of cars, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton., 
The fierce virago 
Ficw o’cr the ficld, nor hurt the dearde./ raind 
Dryden. 
3. Barbed or jagged. 
Thou fhould’tt have pull’d the fecret from my 
breat, 
Torn out the bearded flecl to give me rch, Dryd. 
BE'ARDLESS. adj. [from beard.] 
1. Without a beard. 

There are fome coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Effex and Midclefex, with a dbeardlefs image, 
infcribed Cunohelin, Camden. 

2, Youthful. 

And, as young ftriptings whip the top for fport 
On the fmouth pavement of an empty court, 
Tne wooden engine flics and whirls about, 
Adauir’d with clamours of the beardls/s rout. 

Dry-len, 

Bearer. n. /. [from To dear.) 
1, A carrier of any thing, who conveys any 
thing from one place or perfon to an- 


other. 
He Mould the bearers put to fudden death, 
Not fhriving time allow’'d. Shuk/peare. 
Forgive the dcarcr ot unhappy new’ ; 
Your alter’d father openly purtues 
Your ruin. Dryden, 
No gentleman fends a fervant with a meffage, 
without endeavouring to put it into terms 
brought down to the capacity of the bearer 
Swift. 
2. One employed in carrying burdens. 
And he fet threefeore and ten thoufand of 
them to be bearers of burdens. 2 Chronicles: 


3. One who wears any thing. 
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O majefty ! 
When thou doft pinch thy dearer, thot dott tit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

. That fealds with fafety. Shuk/{peare. 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 

5- A tree that yields its produce. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in 
fome that are good bearers, will tucceed. Boyle. 

Reprune apricots, faving the young theots; 
for the iaw bearers commonly perth, Ewrlyn. 

6. [In architecture.] A poft or brick 
wall raifed up between the ends of a 
piece of timber, to Morten its bearing ; 
or to prevent its bearing with the whele 
weight at the ends only. 

7. [in heraldry.] A fupporter. 

Be arRHERD. n. /. [from bear and herd, 
as fhepherd from /heep.] A man that tends 
bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me: 
and he that is Iefs than a man, I am not for 
him; therefore I will even take fixpence in 
carnelt of the beurkerd, and icad his apes into 
hell. Shak/peure. 

Be’arinc. n. f. [from bear. ] 

1. The fite or place of any thing with re- 
{pect to fomething elfe. 

But of this frame, tne dearing and the ties, 
The ftrung connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Look'd through? or can a part contain the 

whole ? Pope. 

2. Gefture; mien; behaviour. 

That is Claudiu ; I know him by his dearing, 

Shakfpeare, 

3. [In architecture] Bearing of a piece 
of timber, with carpenters, is the {pace 
either between the two fixt extremes 
thereof, or between one extreme and a 
poit or wall, trimmed up between the 
ends, to fhorten its bearing. 

Builder’s Did. 

BE'ARWARD. n. f. [from bear and ward. } 
A keeper of bears. 

We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacte the bearward in their chains. Shuk. 

The bear is led after one manner, the multi- 
tude after anothers the fcarqard leads but one 
brute, and the mountcbank leads a thouland. 

ie Ejlra nge. 

BEAST. n.f. [lefe, Fr. beflia, Lat.) 

1. An animal, diltinguifhed from birds, in- 
fests, fifhes, and man. 

The man that once did fcll the lion's fkin 
While the beuf liv'd, was kila with hunting 

him. Shak fpcare. 

Beajfts of chafe are the buck, the due, the fox, 
the martern, and the roc. Beals of the forett 
arc the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and 
the weit. Beals of warren are the hare and 
cony. Cowell, 

2, An irrational‘animal, oppofed to man ; 
as, man and beafl. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Whi dares dv more, is none. 

What beaft was 't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 

Macbeth, 

Mcdea’s charms were there, Ciccan fealts, 
With bowls that turn’d cnamouc’d youths to 

beafts. Dryden. 

3. A brutal favace man, a man adting in 
any manner unworthy of a reafonable 
creature, 

To BEAST. v. a. A term at cards. 

BE'ASTINGS. Sce BEESTINGS. 

BE'ASTLINESS. n. f. [from beafly.] Bru- 
tality ; practice of any kind contrary 
to the rules of humanity. 
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They held this land, and with their flthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time ; 
That their own mother loath’d their beafllinefs, 
And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 


fairy Queen. 

Be'astry. adj. [from beaf.] 

1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dig- 
nity of man. It is ufed commonly asa 
term of reproach. 

Would thou have thyfelf fallin the confufion 
of men, or remain a bea with bcafts?—Ay—a 
beafily ambition. Shutfpeure. 

You beafly knave, know you no reverence? 

Kiag Lear. 

With lewd, prophane, and heafly phrafe, 

To catch the world's loofe Jaughter, ur vain gaze. 
Ben Fonfon, 

It is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the beaffly vice of drinking to excefs hath 
heen lately, from their example, reftored among 
us. Stifte. 

2. Having the nature or form of beatis. 

Beafily divinities, and droves of guds. Irior. 

To BEAT. v. a. pret. beat; part. pail. 
beat, or beaten. [ battre, French. | 

1. To flrike; to knock; to lay blows 
upon. 

So nght I, not as one that Search the air 

I Corinthians. 

He rav’d with all the madnefs of defpair ; 

He rour’d, he bear his breat, he tore his hair. 
i d Dryden. 

2. To punifh with ftripes or blows. 

They ’ve chofe a contul that will from them 

tuke 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are often dear for barking. Shak. 

Muttreis Ford, good heart, is beaten black 
and blue, that you cannot fee a white {pot about 
her. Shak/peure. 

There is but one fault for which children 
fhould be beaten; and that is obftinacy or re- 
bellion. Locke. 
. To itrike an thftrument of mufick, 

Bid them come forth and hear, 

Or at their chamber door I'll beut the drum, 
Tillit cry, fleep to death. Shakjpeare. 

4. To break; to bruife ; to fpread ; to com- 
minute by blows. 

The people gathered manna, ane ground it in 
mills, or deat itin a mortar, and baked it. 

Numbers. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates, and 
Cut st into wires, to work it. Exodus. 

They fave the laborious work of beating of 
hemp, by making the ancliree of the main 
whecl of their corn mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing of pins in tnem, to raiic large ham- 
mers like thofe ufed for paper and fulling mills, 
with which they deat moft of their hemp. 

Mortimer. 

Neitor furnifhed the gold, and he Acar it into 
Icaves, fo that he had occafion tu ufe his anvil 
and hammer. Broome. 

5. Lottrike bufhes or ground, or make a 
motion to ronie game. 

It is trange how long fome men will lie in 
wait to fpeak, and how many otner matters they 
will Seat over to come near it. Bacon. 

When from the cave thou rifeft with the day 
To beat the wovds, and roufe the bounding prey. 

Prior. 

Together lct us deat this ample ficld, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pops. 

6. To thrath ; to drive the corn out of the 
hufk,. 

Ste gleanedin the field, and deaé out that the 
had gleaned. Ruth. 

7. To mix things by long and frequent 
agitation. 

By long beating the white of an cgg with a 
Jump of alum, you may bring it into white 
curds. Boye. 
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8. To batter with engines of war. 

And he beut down the tower of Penucl, and 
flew the men of the city. Judges. 
To dah as water, or bruh as wind. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lics dark and wild; deat with perpetual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hajl. Milton. 

With tempcfts dcut, and to the winds a fcarn. 

Rofcommon. 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forchcad 
beat, 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 
Denham. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blatts, and wet with wint'ry 
fhow'is, 
Defcends terrifick from the mountain’s brow. 
Pope. 
10. To treada path. 

While I this unexampled tafk affay, 

Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celcftial dove! divine affittance bring. Blackmere. 

11. To make a path by marking it with 
tracks. 

He thar will know the truth of things, mutt 
leave the common and beaten track. Locke. 

12. To conquer ; to fubdue ; to vanquish. 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 

Which is the better man? The greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shak fpeare. 
You fouls of gecfe, 

That bear the fhapes of men, how have you run 

From flaves that apes would dear! Shukf. 
Five times, Marcius, 

I have fought with thee, fo often haft thou beat 

me. Shakfprare. 

I have difcern’d the foe fecurely lie, 

Too proud tu fear a bcaten enemy. Dryden, 

The common people of Lucca are firmly 
perfuaded, that one Lucquete can beat five Flo- 
rentincs. Addi fon, 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his fhips to 
thufe of the Syracufans, beac the Carthaginians. 
at (ea. Arbuthnot. 

13. lo harafs ; to overlabour. 

It is no point of wifdom for a man to beat 
his brains, and fpend his fpirits, about things 
impoflible. Hakewil!. 

And as in prifons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the fervice of the great; 

So Whacum beat his dirty brains 
T’ advance his master’s fame and gains. Hudibras. 

Why any one thould wafe his time, and beat 
his head, about the Latin grammar, who dues 
not intend to be a critick. Locke. 

14. To lay, or prefs, as flanding corn by 
hard weather. 
Her own fhall blefs her; 
Her foes hake like a held of dearen corn, 
And hang their heads with forrow.  Shakfpeare. 
15. To deprefs; to cruth by repeated op- 
pofition: ufually with the particle down. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching 
any (pecch tending to treafon, ye. could not the 
boldnefs be beaten down either with that feve- 
rity, or with this lenity be abated Hayward. 

Our warricurs propagating the French lan- 
guage, at the fame time they are beating down 
their power. atddifon, 

Such an unlook’d-for ftorm of ills falls on ine, 
It Acats doen all my Rrength. Addifan, 

16.. To drive by violence : witha particle. 

Twice have I fally’d, and was twice beat back, 

Dryden 

He that procceds upon other principles m his 
inquiry, does at leat poft himfelf in a party, 
which he will not quit till he be beaten our. 

Lacke. 

He cannot beat it out of his head, but that it 
Was a cardinal who picked his pocket. .4ddifon 

The younger part of mankind might be bear 
off from the belief of the moit important points 
even of natural religion, by the impudent jeñs 
of a profane wit. Watts, 
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17. To move with fluttering agitation. 
Thrice have I Feat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden, 
18. To beat down, ‘To endeavour by treaty 
to Jeffen the price demanded. 
Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens fil to buy. 


Dryce n. 
She p:rfuaded him ta truft the renegado wth 
the muncy he had brought over for their ianfom; 


as not queftioning but he weuld beat coin ihe 
terms ot it. sidiifan. 
19. To beat down, To fink or leen the 
Value. 
Utuy Seats down the price of land; for the 
employment of moncy is chicfly either merchan- 


izing or purchafing; and ufury waylays both. 
Bacen, 


20. 75 keat up. To attack fuddenly ; to 


alarm. 

Ticy lay in that quict pofture, without 
making the leaft imprefion upon the enemy by 
beating up his quarters, which might eafily have 
been donc. Clarendcn. 

Will fancies he fhould never have been the 
man he is, had not he knocked down Contia- 
bles, and beat up a lewd woman’s quarters, when 
he was a young fellow. sdddifons 

21. 20 beat the hoof. To walk; to goon 
foot. 

To BEAT. v. n. 

t. To move in a pulfatory manner. 

I would gladly underiland the formation of a 

foul, and fec it deat the fri confcious pulfe. 
Colier, 
2. To dafh as a flood or ftorm. 
Public envy feemeth to eat chicfly upon mi- 


nifters. Bacon. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder 
know, 


Secs rowling tempetts vainly beat below. Dryden, 
One fees many hollow {paces worn in the bot- 
toms of the rocks, as they are more or leis able 
to refit the impreffions of the water that beaz 
againft them. Addifon. 
3. To knock at a door. 

The men of the city befet the houfe round 
about, and deat at the door, and {pake to the 
maker of the houfe, Judges. 

4. To move with frequent repetitions of 
the fame act or ftroke. 
No pulfe (hall keep 
His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to bear, Shakfp. 

My temp’rate pulfe does regularly bear; 

Feel and he fatisfy’d. Dryden, 

A man’s heart Seats and the blood circulates, 
which it is not in his power, by any thought or 
volition, to ftop. Locke, 
. To throb; to be in agitation, as a fore 
{welling. 

A turn or two I'll walk, 
To ftill my beating mind. Shak{peare, 
6. To fluctuate; to be in agitation. 
The tempeil in my mind 
Doth from my fentes take all feeling elfe, 
Save what beauts there. Shakypeare,. 
7. To try different ways; to fearch: with 
about. 

I am always beating about in my thoughts for 

fometiing that may turn to the benefit of my 


dear countrymen. Aditi for. 
To find su honc man, I bear absut, 


And love kim, court him, praife him, inor out. 
Po č. 
8. To aét upon with violence. 

The fun best upon the head of fonah, that ke 
fainted, und wifhed in himfe'f to dic. Jerai. 
g. To fpeak frequently; to! repeat 5 to er- 

force by repetition: with pon. 
We are drawn on intos iarger {peech, hy rea- 
fon of their fo great earnefine’.. who bea! more 
and more up. chefe lait alleged words. Heer. 
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Hoa frequently and fervently doth the fcrip- 
ture beat upan this caule! Hake will. 
30. To beat up; as, to beat up for foldiers. 
The word up {tems redundant, but en- 
forces the fenfe ; the technical term be- 
ing, to raife foldiers. 
Bear. part. pafive. [from the verb. ] 
Like a rich veffel beat by ftormis to thore, 
*Twere muadnefs fhould { venture out once morc. 
Dryden, 
Brat. n. f. [from the verb. } 
1. Stroke. 
2. Manner of ftriking. 
Albeit the bafe and treble ttrings of a viol be 
tuned to an unifon, yet the former will {ull 


make a bigger found than the latter, as making 
a broader beat upon the air. Grew. 
He, with a carclefs deur, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 
3. Manner of being firuck 5 as, the beet of 
the pulfe, ora drum. 
Dea TEN. part. adj. [from To beat.) 

What makes you, fir, fo late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? 

Dryden. 

Be'ater. ne f. [from beat. ] 

1. An inftrument with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or 
four times over, before you ufe it; for thereby 
you incorporate the fand and lime well together. 

Moxon. 
2. A perfon much given to blows. 

The bet (chuolmatter of our time was the 

greate beater. Afcham’s Schaolmajter. 


BEaTi FICAL. } adj. [ beatificus, low Lat. 
Beatiricx. È froméeatus, happy. ] That 
has the power of making happy, or com- 
pleting fruition ; blifsful. Itis ufed only 
of heavenly fruition after death. 
Adraming the riches of heaven’s pavement 
Than aught divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 
In vifton bearrfink. Milton. 
It is alfo their felicity to have no faith; for 
enjoying the beatifica! vihon in the fruition of 
the object of faith, they have received the full 
evacuation of if. Brown's Vulgar Errours 
We may contemplate upon the greatnefs and 
Ttrangenels of the beatifick vihon; how a created 
eye thould be fo fortified, as to bear all thofe 
glories that ftream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South. 


BearvricaLLY. adv. [from beatifical. ] In 

fuch a manner as to complete happinefs. 
Beatifically to bevold the face of God, in the 

fulnefs of wildom, rightcoutnefs, and peace, is 
bleffcdnefs no way incident unto the creatures 
bencath man. Hakewrl/, 

Beatreica’tion. n. fo [from Leatifck.] 
A term in the Romifh church, diltin- 
auifhed from canonization.  Beatifica- 
tion is an acknowledgment made by the 
pope, that the perfon beatified is ia hea- 
ven, and therefore may be reverenced as 
bleed ; but is not a conceffion of the 
honours due to faints, which are confer- 
red by canonization, 

To BEA’TIFY. v.a. [bcatifico, Lat. ] 

1. To make happy; to blefs with the 
completion of ccleftial enjoyment. 

The ufe of fpiritual conference is unima- 
yinable and unfpeakable, cfpecially if free and 
unre(trained, bearing an image of that conver- 
{ation which is among angels and beatified faints. 

Hammond. 

We hall know him to be the fullet good 
the neret to us, and the moft certain; and 
con(cpucntly, the moft Leatifying of all others. 


Browns, 


| 


| 
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I with I had the wings of an angel, to have | Be/aAVERED. 


afcended into Paradife, and to have beheld the | 
forms of thofe bcatified fpirits, fram which I | 


might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 


2. To fettle the charaCter of any perfon» 


by a publick acknowledgment that he is | Beau’isH. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a 


received in heaven, though he is notin- 
vefted with the dignity of a faint. 
Over againft this church ftands an hofpital 


erected by a fhoe-makcr, who has been beatified 
though never fainted. addifon. 


Be’atina. a, f. [from beat.] Correction ; 
puntfhment by blows. 

Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private oeatings, and begins again. 

Ben Jonfon. 
BEA'TITUDE. n. /. (beatitudo, Lai. ] 
1. Bleflednefs; felicity ; happinefs: com- 
monly ufed of the joys of heaven. 

Tie end of that government, and of all men’s 
aims, 1s agreed to be dbeatrtude, that is, his be- 
ing completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little reprefentation of 
heaven; it is beasitude in picture. Taylor. 

jle fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the 
delights of fenfe; flightly paiing over the ac- 
complithment of the foul, and the beatitude of 
that part which caith and vitibilitics too weakly 
affect. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2. A declaration of bleflednels made by 
our Saviour to particular virtues. 

Beau. n.f. (beau, Fr. It is founded Jike 
bo, and has often the French plural 
beaux, founded as does.) A man of drefs ; 


a man whofe great care is to deck his 
erfon. 


What will not deavx attempt to pleafe the fair? 


Dryden. 
The water nymphs are too unkind 
To Vill’roy; are the land nymphs fo? 
And fly they all, at once combin’d 
To fhame a general, anda beau ? Prior. 


You will become the delight of nine ladies in 
ten, and the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hun- 
dred. Swift. 

Be'aver. n. /. [btevre, French; fibre.) 

1. An animal, otherwife named the cafor, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art 
in building his habitation; of which 
many wonderful accounts are delivered 
by travellers. His fkin is very valuable 
on account of the fur. 


The beaver being hunted, biteth off his Rones, 
knowing that for them only his life is fought. 


They placed this invention upon the bearer, 
for the fagacity and wifdom of that animal; in- 
deed fiom its artifice in building. Brown, 
_ A hat of the beft kind, fo called from 
being made of the fur of beaver. 

You fee a (mart rhetorician turning his hat, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining the 
lining and the button during his harangue: a 
deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. 

Addi fon, 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears, 

Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares. Gay. 


. The part of a helmet that covers the 
face. [ baviere, Fr. | 
His drcadrul hideous head, 
Clofe couched on the beaver, feem’d to throw 
From flaming mouth bright {parkles hery red. 
Spenfer. 
Big Mars fecms bankrupt in their beggar’d 
hoft, 
And faintly through a tufty beaver peeps. Shakf. 
He was {lain upon a courfe at tilt, the fplinters 
of the Raff going in at his beaver. Bacon. 


tv 


Hakewill. 


BEA 
adj. [from beaver. | Covered 


with a beaver ; wearing a beaver. 
His beaver'd brow a birchin garland bears, 
Dropping with infants blood, and mothers tears. 
Pope. 


beau 3 foppifh. 
Beavu’teous. adj. [from beauty.) Fair; 


elegant in form ; pleafing to the fight ; 
beautiful, This word is chiefly pocti- 
cal. 
I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife, 
With wealth enough, and young, and beautesus, 
Shak{peare, 
Alas! not hoping to fubdue, 
I only to the Aight afpir’d ; 
To keep the beauteous foc in vicwy 
Was all the glory I defir'd. Prior. 
Beau'teousLY. adv. [from beauteous.) 
In a beauteous manner; in a manner 
pleating to the fight ; beautifully. 

Look upon pleatures not upon that fide that- is 
next the fun, or where they look beautenufly ; 
that is, as they come tuwards you to be enjoyed 

Taylor. 

BEAU'TEOUSNESS. n. f. [from beauteous. | 

The itate or quality of being beaute- 
ous; beauty. 

From Icfs virtue, and lefs beantcoufne/s, 

The gentiles fiam’d them gods and goddefles. 
Donne. 
Beau TIFUL. adj. [from beauty and full. ] 
Fair; having the qualities that con{ti- 
tute beauty. 

He ftole away anil took by flrong hand all the 
beautiful women in his tine. Raleigh, 

The moll important pit of painting, is to 
know what is moft beautiful in nature, and moft 
proper for that art; that which is the molt brau- 
tiful, is the mott noble fubject: fu, in poetry, 
tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, becauic 
the perfons are greater whos the poet inftructs, 
and conlequently tne inftractions of more beneht 
to mankind. Dryden, 

Beautiful \ooks are rul’d by fickle minds, 
And fummer (cas are turn’d by fudden winds. 

Prier. 
Beau TiruLiy. adv. [from beautiful. | 
In a beautiful manner. 

No longer fhall the boddiccy aptly lac’d 

From thy full bofom to thy flender wait, 

That air and harmony of thape exprefs, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully lets. Pr or. 
Beau’tirunNness. a. fe [from beautiful. } 

The quality of being beautiful; beauty ; 

excellence of form. 
To Beau'tiFy, v. a. [from éeauty.] To 

adorn; toembellifh ; to deck ; to grace; 

to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fweetly fet forth; 
tl#ir faces feeming rather to deaut:fy their forrow, 
than their forrow to cloud the beauty of their 
faces. Hayward, 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs aod return, 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke? Mutif. 

Thefe were not created to beautify the earth 
alone, but for the ufe of man and bealt. Ruleigh. 

How all confpne to grace 
Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. 
Blackmore. 

There is charity and juftice; and the one 
ferves to heighten and beautify the other. 

-H terbury, 
To Beau'tTiry. v. n. To grow beauti- 
ful; to advance in beauty. 

It mutt be a profpe® pleating to God hinfelf, 
to fce his creation fur ever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to him by greater de- 
grees of refeinblance. eddiifon, 


BEAUTY. n. f. [dcaute, Fr.) 
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1. That affemblage of graces, or propor- 
tion of parts, which pleafes the eye. 

Beauty conhitts of a certai compofition of co- 
lour and figure, cauling delight in the behoider. 

Locke. 

Your beauty was the caufe of that effea, 
Your dcauty, that did haunt mein my tleep.— 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Taefe muls fhould rend that beuuty from my 
checks. Shakjpeare. 

Beauty is beft in a body that hath rather dig- 
nity of prefence than beauty of aipe&. The 
beautiful prove accomplithed, but not of great 
fpirit, and ftudy for the moit part rather beba- 
viour than virtue. Bacon, 

The bett part of dzaury is that which a picture 
Cannot exprefs, Bacon, 

Ot the beuuty of the eye I thall fay litte, 
leaving that to poets and orators: that it isa 
very pleafant and lovely ubjedt tu behold, if we 
confider tac figure, colour, fplendou: of it, is 
the leatt 1 can fay, Ray 

He view’d thew twining branches with delight, 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleating fight. 

Pope. 
2. A particular grace, feature, or orna- 
ment. 

The ancient pieces arc beautiful, becaufe they 
refeinble the Aeautics of nature; and nature wili 
ever be beautitul, which refembles thote beautie. 
of antiquity. Dryden, 

Wherever you plice a patch, you deftroy a 
beuety. etddijon 

Ae HY thirg more eminently excellent 
than the relt of that wath which it is 
united. 

This gave me anoccafion of looking backward 
on fome beauties of my author in his forme 
books. Dryden. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to 
copy the feveial beauties of the ancient and mo- 
dern hittorians. <lrbuthnot. 

4. A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pellean cofiquerour, 
A youth, how all the @rawtecs of the caft 
He tightly view’d, and hightly overpafs’d. AYf:/1, 

Vhat can thy ends, malicivus rauty, be? 
Can he, who kill’d thy brother, iive toc thec? 
Dryden. 
To Beau'Ty. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
adorn; to beautity ; to embellifh. Not 
in ufe. 
Tie harlot’s check, beanticd with plaft'iing 
art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to your mott painted word, 
Shal/p. are, 

Beau Ty-srot. n. f. [from beauty and 

jpot.] A {pot placed to direct the eye 

to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome 

beauty ; a foil; a patch. 

The filthinefs of {wine makes them the dcaney- 


pet of the animal creation. Grew. 


Becarico. n. /- [éecajigo, Span.] A 
bird like a utgutingale, feeding on figs 
and grapes ; a fispecker. Pineda. 

The robin-redbreatt, till of late, had ref, 
Aad children facred held a martin’s nett ; 
Til! beca/icos fold fo dev lifts deur, 
To one that was, ur would have been, a peer. 
Lope. 

To Beca’im. w. a. [from calm.) 

x. To fill the elements. 

The moon fhone clear on the bccu/med Jood. 

i Dryden. 

2. To keepa mip from motion... 

A man occulmed at fea, out of ight of land, in 

a fair day, may luok on the fun, or fea, or thip, 

a whule hour, and perceive no motion, Locke, 

3. To quiet the miad. 

Soft whilp'ring airs, and the kick’s mattin fong, 
Vor. l 
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Then woo to myling, and deca/m the mind 
Perples’d with irxfome tuoughts, 
Banith his furrows, and Secudn: his foul 
Wata cafy dreams. 
Perhapsprofperity beca’m’d his treat ; 
Perhaps the wind Gut Mhifted from tie eatt, Pope. 
4 To becalm and to calm differ in this, that 
to calm is to flop motion, and to becalm 
is to withhoid from motion. 
Became. The preterit of become. 
Because. conjund, [from éy and cau/e. 
1. For thts realon that; ou this account 
that ; for this caufe that. Je makes 
the frit part of an Mlative propofition, 
either exprefsly or by implication, and 
is anfwered by thercfore; as, L fled be- 
caule J evas afraid; which is the fame 
with, éccauje 1 was afraid, therefore 1 
fled. 
How great foever tue fins of any perfon are, 
Chit died for tim, Jeedeie he dicd tur all; and 
he died for tnofe fins, bveaufe he died tor al: fins: 


only ne mult reform. Hammons. 


Men co not fo generally ageve in the iente of 


thele as of the other, decarfe the interests, and 
lutts, and patisns of men are more cencerued in 
the one than the other. Lilosfen. 
2. It has, in fome fort, the force ofa fre- 
pofition ; but, becaute'it is compouuded 
of a noun, has of after it- 
Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens 
fibres without Lreaking, becanfe of the fiate ot 
accretion. <trbuchnot. 


To BecHa’NCE. v. n. [from de and chance. } 
To betal ; to happen to: a word pro- 
per, but now in little ufe. 

My fons, Gud knows what has bechanced them. 

Skat fpe e. 

All happinefs bechance to thee at Milan. Suk. 

BE'CHICKS. n.f. [Snyinzs of 37f,a cough. ] 
Medicines proper for relieving coughs 

Di. 

To BECK. v. n. [beacn, Sax. ec, Fr. 
head.) To make a Agn with the head. 

To Beck. v. a. To call or guide, as by a 
motion of the head. 

Bell, bouk, and candle, hall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver Zeck me to comeon. Suc. 

Oh this falle foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whofe eye beck” fortis my wars, and call’d them 

home. Shak fp. dutheny and Clecpatra. 

Beck. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1, A fign with the head ; a nod. 

Haite thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and decks, and wicathed fimiles. 

2. A nod of command. 

Neither the luty kind fhewed any roughnefs, 
nor the cafier any iclenets; but fill like a weli- 
obeved maller, whole beck is enough ior dilci- 
pline. Sidney. 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 
Of fpirits, Inkeit to nimdelf in guile, 
To be at hand, and at his dest appear. 

The memaltair, that round ner wait, 
At Helen's beek prepare tne room of ftute. Pope. 


To Bu'cxon. v.a. To makea fign with- 
out words. 
Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the peuple. Ais. 
When he had raifed my thoughts by thote 
tranfporting airs, he beckoned to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, directed me to approach. 
Adcdifon. 
Sudden you mount, you deckon from the tkies ; 
Clouds interpufe, waves roar, and winds arife ! 
Pepe. 
To Be'cxon,. vea. [from beck, or beacn, 
Sax. a hgn.] ‘Lo wake a dign to. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Pailips. 
atddifon. 
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With hertwo crooked hands the fignsdid make, 
Ana beckon'd him. Fairy Quen. 
Ic beckons you to go away with it, 
Asif it fome impartment did difire 
Tw you alone. Shat fpeare. 
With chis his diflant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. 


Dryden, 
To Becur'p. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax. ] 
‘To embrace. Dia. 


To Deco'me. v. n. pret. Z became ; comp. 
pret. I have become. [from by and come. | 
t. To enter into fome ftate or condition, 
bya change from fome other. 
The Lord God breathcd into his nowtrils the 
breath of life, and man dccame a iaving foul. 
Geachis. 
And unta the Jews I became a Jew, that I 
might gam tue Jews. 1 lsrin, 
A fmaller pear, grafted upon a fack tiat 
beareth a greater pear, wilt Lecome great. Bars. 
My voice thou oft natt heard, and haf not 
fca:’'d, 
But fiil rcjoic’d; how is it now Darome 
So dreadtul to tiec? Aften. 
So the leait fauits, ic mix’d with faircti deed, 
Of future ill ecsme the fatal iced Prier. 


2. To become of. To be the fate of; to 
be the end of ; to be the fubfequent or 
final condition of. It is obfervable, that 
this word is never, or very feldum, uted 
but with zekat, either indefinite or i1- 
terrogative. 


What is then Secome -f fo hugea multituce, as 
would have overfpread a great part of the conti- 
nent ? Raleigh. 

Perplex’d with thoughts, what would becie 
Oj me, and all mankind. Mitton. 

The rft hints of the circuiation of the bluod 
were taken from a common perfags wondering 
«wha? became of all the bluod that TTued out ef 
tne heart. Graunt, 

What will become of me then? for, when ke 
is free, he will intallibly accufe me. Dryden. 

Monae became of this thoughttul bufy creaturty 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
eulgar, and puzzled the wife. Rogers. 


3- In the following paflage, the phrafe, 
where is he become ? is uled for, what is 
become of him ? 

I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where ourright valiant father is become, Shakt/p. 

Jo Beco’me. v.a. [from ¿e or Ay, aud 
cpemen, Sax. to pleafe. ] 

1. Applied to perfons, to appear in a 
manner fuitable to fomething. 

lf I become nota cart as well as another men, 
aplague on my bringing up. Shikfpenre. 
Why would I be a queen ? hecaufe my tace 
Would wear the title with a better grace; 
It l became it not, yctit would be l 
Part of your duty then to flatter me. Dryden. 


2. Applied to things, to be fuitable to the 
perfon; to befit; to be congruous to 
the appearance, or character, or cir- 
cumilances, in fuch a manner, as to add 
grace ; to be graceful. 

She to her ive mace humble reveierce, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace uito her excellence. F. Queer. 
1 would I had fume fluwers o th’ {pring that 
night 
Become your time of dav ; and your’s, and your’s, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your majdenheads growing. Shak fpeare, 
Yet be fad, good brothers ; 
For, to fpeak truth, it very weil becomes you. 
Shakfpeares 
Your cifhononr 
Mangltes true judgment, and beresves the flate 
Of that integrity which thuuld become it. Shak, 


Y 
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Wicherly was of my opinion, or rather I of 
his : for it becomes me fo to {peak of fo excellent 
a poct. Dryden. 

He utterly rejected their fables concerning 
their gods, as not becoming good men, much lefs 
thofe which were worlhipped for gods. 

Svilling fleet. 


BECO’MING. particip. adj. [from become. | 
That pleafes by an elegant propriety; 
eraceful. It is fometimes ufed with 


the particle of; but generally without 


any government of the following words. 
Of tnee, kind boy, I afk nored and white 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. 
Suckling. 
Their difcourfes are fuch as belong to their age, 
their calling and their breeding ; fuch as are be- 
coming of them, and of them only. Dryden. 
Yet fume becoming boldnefs I may ufc; 
I’ve well deferv’d, nor will he now refufe. Dryd. 
Make their pupils repeat the aétion, that they 
may correét what is conttrained in it, till it be 
perfected into an habitual and becoming eatinefs. 
Locke. 
Beco’mine. n.f. [from become.) Orna- 
ment. Notin ufe. 
Sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me when they not 
Eye well to you. Shakfpeare. 
Beco’mMincry. adv. [from becoming. ] 
After a becoming or proper manner. 
Becominecness. n.f. [from becoming. 
See To Become.) Decency; ele- 
ant congruity ;,propricty. 
Nor is the majetty of the divine government 
greater in its extent, than the becomingruc/s hereof is 
in its manner and form. Grew. 


BED. nf. fbebd, Sax. ] 
1. Something made to fleep on. 


Lying not ercét, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the ded; or with the legs gathered up, 
which is inthe pofture of the body, is the more 


wholefome. Bacon. 
Rigour now is gone to ded, 
And Advice with fcrupulous head Milton. 


Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely theds, 
With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their Leds. 
Dryden, 


2. Lodging ; the convenience of a place to 
fleep in. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you’ll vouchfafe “me raiment, 4e./, and 
food. Shak/peare, 
3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeit fon of this fecond bed, was, 
after the death of his father, by the fingular care 
and affcéction of Lis mother, well brought up. 

Clarendon, 
4. Bank of earth raifed in agarden, 

Herbs will ac tenderer and fairer, if you take 

them out of beds, when they are newly coumc up, 


and remove them into pots, with beser earth, 
Bacon, 


¢. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 
So high as heav'd the turaid hills, fo low 
Dewn funk a hollow bottom, broid, and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. hilton. 
The great magazine for all kinds of treature is 
fuppofed to be the ded of the Tiber We may be 
fure, when the Romans lay under the apprelen- 
fions of fzeing their city facked hy a barbarous 
enemy, that they would take care to beftow fuch 
of their riches that way, as could heft bear the 
wale. addet fon, 
6. ‘The piace where any thing is generated, 
or repohited, 
See iioary Alhula’s infected tide 


Grer the warm bed cf (moahing fulphur glide. 
«Addi fon. 
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7. A layer; a ftratum; a body fpread 


over another. 

I fee no reafon, but the furface of the land 
fhould be as regular as that of the water, in the 
fr produétion of it; ang the ftrata, or beds 
within, le as cven. Burnet. 

8. To bring to Bev. To deliver ofa child. 
It is often ufed with the particle of; 
as, fhe was brought to bed of a daughter. 

Ten months after Florimcl happen’d to wed, 
And was drought in a laudable manner to bed. 

Prior. 
9. To make the Ben. To put the bed in 
order after it has been ufed. 

I keep his houfe, and I wath, wiing, brew, 
bake, {cour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and 
do all myfelf. Shakfpeare. 

Bep of a Mortar, [with gunners.] A 
folid piece of oak, hollowed in the 
middle, to receive the breech and half 
the trunnions. Di&. 

Bep of a great Gun. That thick plank 
which hes immediately under the piece, 
being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Did. 

To Ben. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me : 
I'i! to the Tufcan wars, and never Led her. 
Shikfpeare. 

2. To place in bed. 

She was publickly contracted, ftated as a bride, 
and folemnly bedded; and, after the was laid, 
Maximilian’s ambaffador put nis leg, fiript naked 
to the Knee, between the efpoufal theets. Bacon. 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 
was bedded with his lady. Bacon. 

4. To fow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs fide downward, 
upon which lay fume of your beft mould to bed 
your quick in, and lay your quick upon il. 

Mortimer, 

5. To lay in a place of reft, or fecurity. 

Let coarfe bold hands, from flimy nef, 

The bedded hfh in banks outwrett. Donne. 

A fnake bedded himfelf under the threfhold 
of a country-houle. L’ Ejfrange. 

6. To lay in order ; to flratify. 

And asthe fleeping foldiers in th’ alarm, 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 

Start up, and ttand on end. Shak/peare. 

To Bev. v. n. ‘lo cohabit. 

If he be married, and ded with his wife, and 
afterwards relapfc, he may pofibly fancy that fhe 
infeéted him. Wi feman. 

To BeDA'BBLE. v. a. [from dabble.] To 
wet ; to befprinkle. Itis generally ap- 
plied to perfons, in a fenfe including in- 
convenience. 

Never fo weary, never foin woe, 

Redabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 
I can no further craw], no further go.  Shat/p. 

To Beva’carr. v.a. [from daggle.] ‘Lo 
bemire; to foil clothes, by letting them 
reach the dirt in walking. 


To Bepa'sh. v. a. [from dafh.] To be- 
mire by throwing dirt; to befpatter ; 
to wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad fory of my father’s death, 
That all the ftanders-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees Acdafh'd with rain. Shak{peare. 

To Bena’un. v.a. [from daub.) To 
daub over; to befmear; to foil, with 
Spreading any vifcous body over it. 

A pitcous corfe, a bloody piteous curfe, 


Pale, pale as afhes, all bedawl’din blood, 
AU m gore blood, Shakfpeare. 
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To Beva'z2£. v.a. [from duzzle.] To 
make the fight dim by too much lultre. 
My miftaken eyes, 
That have becn fo bedazzled by the fun, 
That every thing I Jook on feemcth grecn. Shak, 
DE'DCHAMBER. #. f. [trom bed and cham- 


ber.] ‘The chamber appropriated to reit. 

They were brought to the king, abiding them 
in his bedchamber. Hayward. 

He was now one of the bedchamber to the 
prince. Clarendon, 

BE'DCLOTHES. n.f. [from bed and clothes. 
It has no fingular.] Coverlets fpread 
over a bed. 

For he will be fwine drunk, and‘ in his fleep 
he does little harm, fave to his bedclsthes about 
him. Shak{peare. 

Be'poer. 2a. /- [from bed.] The nce- 

BEDE'TTER. § ther-ftone of an oil-mill. 

BeE'DDING. ne fı [from ded. ] The mate- 
rials of a bed; a bed. 

There be no inns where mect bedding may be 
had; to that his mantle ferves him then tur a bed. 

Spenj2r. 

Firft, with affiduous care from winter kecp, 
Well futher’d in the ftalls, thy tender fheep ; 
Then tpicad with fraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. 

Dryden. 
Arcite return‘d, and, as in honour ticd, 
His foc with bedding and with food fupplyd. 
Dryden, 
Yo Bene’cx.v. a. [from deck. ] To deck; 
toadorn; to grace. 

Thou tham’'tt thy fhape, thy love, thy wit, 

And utelt none in that true ute indeed, 
Which thould bedeck thy thape, thy love, thy wit. 
Shakfpeare. 
Female it fecms, 
That fo beideck'd, ornate, and gays 
Comes this way. Milton. 
With ornamental drops bedeck’d 1 Rood, 
And weit my vidtory with my enemy’s blood. 
= Norris. 
Now Cercs, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieft freight Jedeckt. 
Philips. 
BE’DEHOUSE. n. f. [from bebe, Sax. a 
prayer, and onfe.) A hofpital or alms- 
houfe, where the poor people prayed for 
their founders and benefactors. 
Bepe'trer. See BEDDER. 
To Bepe’w. v.a. [from dew.] To morf- 
ten gently, as with the fall of dew. 
Bedew her patture’s grafs with Englith blood. 
Shak{pearc. 

Let all the tears, that fhould bedew my herfe, 
Re drops of balm to fantify thy head. Skak/p. 

The countefs reccived a letter from him, 
whereunto all the while the was writing her an 


fwer, the bedewed the paper wath her tears. 
IF otton. 


What flender youth,bedew’d with liquid odours. 
Courts thee on roles; in fome pleafant cave ? 
Milton.. 
Balm, fiom a filver hox diftill’d around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and fcent the facred 


ground, Dryden, 
He faid: and falling tcars his face bedew. 
Dryden 


Be'prrivrow. a. f. [from bed and fellow. J 


One that lies in the fame bed. 
He loves your people, 
But tie him not to be their dedfcd/icw, Shak/p. 
Mifery acquaints a man with Mange bedfe//cws, 
Shakfpeare. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Bring fo troublefume a bedfellow * = Shukfpeare. 
“A‘man would as foon choofe him far his bede 
fellow as his playfellaw. L’ Ejirange. 
What charming Jedfeliows, andcompanions fug 
life; men chvofe- aur of fuch women! Addifine 
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To Bevr'cur. via. [from digh.] To 
adorn; to drefs; to ict off: an old word, 
now only ufed in humorous writings. 

A maiden fine badight he hapt to love ; 
The maiden fine dedighe his love retains, 
And for the village he forfakes the plains. Gay. 


To Bepi'M. v. a. [from dim.] ‘Vo make 

dim; to obfcwre ; to cloud; to darken. 
I have bedinun'’d 

The noontide fun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 

Aud "twixt the green feaand the azure vault 

Sct roaring war. Shatfpeare, 

To Beni'zen. v. a. [from dizen.] To 
drefs out : a low word. 

BEDLAM. n. /. [corrupted from Peth- 
lehem, the name of a religious houfe in 
London, converted afterward into a 
hofpital for the mad and lunatick. ] 

1. A madhoufe; a place appointed for the 
cure of lunacy. 

2. A madman; a lunatick, an inhabitant 
of Bedlam. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the bellam 
Tou lead him where he would; his roguith mad- 
nefs 
Allows ittelf to any thing. Shakfpenre. 

Dr'DLaM. adj. [from the noun. ] Belong- 

ing to a madhoufe; fit for a madhoule. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 

Fins, ‘wooden pricks. Shatfpcare, 

Be'ptamite. n. f. (from bedlam.] An in- 

habitant of Bedlam ; a madman. 
Tf wild ambition in thy bofom reign, 
Alas! thou buaft’tt thy fober lenfe in vain; 
In thefe poor bed/amites thytclf furvey, 
Thyfclt lefs innocently mad than they. Fitzgerald. 

Be’pmaxer. n.f. [from ded and make. } 
A perfon in the univerfities, whofe office 
it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. 

I was decply in love with my dedmaker, upon 
which I was rufticated for ever. Sparar. 

Be'pMate. n. f. [from bedand mate.} A 
bedfellow ; one that partakes of the 
fame bed. 


Had I fo good uccafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly bu- 


finefs 
Should rob my Aedmare of my company. Shak. 
Br’PMOULDING. Laf [from ded 


BEDDING MOULDING. § and mould.) A 
term ufed by workmen, to fignity thofe 
members in the cornice, which are placed 
below the coranet. Builder’s Did, 

Be'prost. n. f. (from bed and pofl.) The 
poft at the corner of the bed, which fup- 
ports the canopy. 

I came the next day prepared, and placed her 
in a clear light, her head leaning tu a bedpofi, 
another ftanding behind, holding it teady. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Be'pernesser. n. f. [from bed and prefs. ] 
A heavy lazy fellow. 

Tiis fanguine coward, this bedpreffer, this 
horfeback breaker, this huge hill of Aeh. Shak 

To BEDRA'GGLE. v.a. [from be and 
draggle,| To foil the clothes, by fuffer- 
ing them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more be feen 
Bedraggied in my walks fo green. Swift. 

To Bepre’NcH. v.a. [from be and drench. | 
To drench; to foak; to faturate with 
morfture. 

Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
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fris, fuck crimfon tempett houll Bechench 
The freth green lap of far king Richard's land. 
Shut /peare. 
Be‘prin. udj. [from bed and rides} Con- 
fined tothe bed by age or fickneds, 
Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 
Who, impotent and beirid, feareely hears 
Or this his nephew's purpofe. Shakfpeare. 
Lies he not fedrid 2 and again docs nothing, 
But what he did being childith ? Shakfpeare. 
Now, as a myriad 
Of ants dwrf th’ emperor's lov'd fnake invade ; 
The crawling galleys, Scagulls, hony clips, 
Might brave our pinnaces, our badrid ships. 
Donne. 
Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becaufe 
they would not ditcover where their money was. 
Clarendon. 
Infirm perfons, when they come to be to weak 
as to be Axed to their beds, holdout many years ; 
func have kun bedri twenty years. Ray. 


Be‘pritr. 2. f. [from bed and rite.] The 
privilege of the marriage bed. 
Whole vows are, that no bedrrtz all be paid 
Till Hy men’s torch be lighted. Sul fpcare. 
To Bepro’p. v. a. [from be and drop.) 
To befprinkle ; to mark with {pots or 
drops ; to fpeckle. 
Not fo thick twarm'd once the foil 
Badrop'd with blood of Gorgen. Milton. 
Our plentcous ftreams a various race fupply ; 
The filver eel, in fhining volumes roll'd ; 
The ycllow carp, in fcales bedrop'd with gold. 
Pepe. 
Be'pstaFF. n. f. [led and flaf.] A 
wooden pin fluck anciently on the hdes 
of the bedilead, to hold the clothes from 
flipping on either fide. 
Hottcfs, accummodataus with a bedfuff. 
Ben Jonfou's Every Man in bis Humeur. 
Be'psTEAD. n.f. [from bed and flead.] 
The frame on which the bed is placed. 
Chimnies with fcorn rejecting tmoke ; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and befłeads broke. Sifr, 


Be'pstraw, n. f- [from bed and fraw. ] 
The ftraw laid under a bed to make it 
foft. 

Fleas breed principally of traw or mats, where 
there hath been a httle monflure ; or the chamber 
or bedjiraw xcpt clofe, and not aired. Baren., 

BEDSWE'RVER. n. f. [from bedand /zverve. } 
One that is falfe to the bed ; one that 
ranges or fwerves from one bed to an- 
other. 

She's a bedfwerver, even as bad as thofe 
That vulgars give the buldett titles to. SAak/peare, 

Be'‘ntime n. fa [from bed and time.) ‘The 
hour of reit; fleeping time. 

What maiks, what dances Mall we have, 

To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-tupper and bedtime ? Saak fp. 

After evening repafts, tiH bedtime, their 
thoughts will be beit taken up in the eafy 
grounds of religion. 5 Milton. 

The fcouring drunkard, if he does not tight 
Before his bedtime, takes no reit that night. 

Dryden. 

To Bepu'nG. v. a. [from be and dung | 
To cover, or manure with dung. 

To Benu'st. v. a. [from be and duf] 
To fprinkle with duft. 

Be’DWARD. adv. [from led and ward.) 
Toward bed. 

In heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to edward, Shakfpeare, 

To Beowa'rF. v.a. [from de and dwarf. | 
To make little; to hinder in growth; 
to gunt, 
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‘Tis Meinking, not civfe weaving, that hath 
thus 
In mind and body both ledwarfed us. Donne. 


Be‘pwork. n. f. [from bed and work.) 
Work done îm bed; work performed 
without toil of the hands. 

The filland mental parts, 
That do contrive how many bands thall (like, 
When fulnefs call them on, and kuow, by 
meufure 
Of their obfervant toil, the enemy's weight: 
Why this hath not a hnger’s dignity, 
They call this bedwwork, Mmapp'ry, cloict war, 


Shuck fpcares 
BEE. n. f- [beo, Saxon. ] 
1. The animal that makes honcy, remak- 
able for its induflry and art. 
So work tic honey dees, 
Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teuch 
The art of order toa peopled kingdom. 
From the Moovith camp 
There has been heard a aiftant humming norfe, 
Like dces ditturb’d, and aiming in their hives. 
Dryden. 
A company of poor infos, wnereof fume are 
bees, delighted with flowers, and their fweetnets ; 
others beetles, delighted with other viands. Locke. 
2. An induitrious and careful perfon. This 
fignification is only uled in familiar lan- 
guage. 
Bee-eaTenr. n. f. [from bce and cat.] A 
bird that feeds upon bees. 
BEE-rLOWER. n. f. [trem bee and flower. } 
A fpecies of foolltones. Millers 


BEE-GARDEN. n. f. [from éee and garden. } 

A place to fet hives of bees in. 

A convenient and necefary place ought to be 
made choice of for your apiary, or bee-ga7d:n. 

Mortimer. 

Bee-nive.n.f. [from dee and hive.] The 
cafe, or box, in which bees are kept. 

Ber-MASTER. n.f- [from decand ma/er.] 

One that keeps bees. 

They that are dce-mafers, and have not care 
enough of them, mut not expect to reap any 
confiderable advantage by thers. Mortimer. 

BEECH. r.. [bece, or boc, Saxon ; 
fagus.) A tree that bears mant. 

There is but one fpecies of this trec at prefent 
known, except two varicties, wie tiped leaves. 
It will grow to a confiderable ttature, though the 
foil be thorny and barien; as alfo, upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The thade af this trec 
is vcry injurious to plants, but is believed to be 
very falubrious to hunian bodies. The timber 15 
of great ufe to turners and joiners. The matt is 
very good to fatten fwine and deer. Miller. 

Blick was the foreft, thick with beech it flooa. 

Dryer. 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in thcir notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the breck, 

Timjan, 

BE'ECHEN. adj. {bucene, Sax.}] Contift- 

ing of the wood of the beech; belong- 
ing to the beech. 

With diligence he'll ferve us when we dine, 
And in plain deceaen velels fill our wine. Drycen, 
BEET. n. f. [bauf, French. } 

1. The flefh of black-cattle prepared for 
food. ' 

What fay you to a piece of beef and muitard ? 

Shak fpeare, 

The fat of roafted decf falling on birds, will 

batte them. Swift. 
2. An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fit 

for food. In this fenfe it has the plural 

beeves ; the fingular is feldom found, 

A pound of man’s flefh 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 

As fleth of miuttons, beeves, or goats, Shat Pears 
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Shkak. 
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Alcinons flew twelve theep, eizht white-tooti'd 
twine, 
Two crook-haunch'd beerer, Chapman. 
Ticre was not any captain, but had credit fur 
more victuals than we Ipen: there; and yet they 
had of me fifty beevss among them. 
Sir Walter Ralsiga, 
On ides of beeves before the palace gate. 
Sad {pols of luxury ! the tutoris tate. Pope. 


Beer. adi. [from the fubilantive.] Con- 
fitting of the tfh of black-cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not ac- 
ecpt of a treat of a wef ttake, and a pot of alc 
from the butcher, Suife. 

Beser-eater. n. f. (from beef and eat, 
becaufe the commons is beef when on 
waiting. Mr. Steevens derives it thus: 
Leef-eater may come from beaufeticr, 
one who attends at the fideboard, which 
was anciently placed in a deaufet, “The 
buafinets of the dvef-eaters was, and per- 
haps is {till, te attend the king at meals. ] 
A yeoman of the guard. 


BEEF-WITTED. adj. (from beef and wit.) 
Dull; ftupid ; heavy-headed. 
Beef-witted lord. Shak fpeare. 
Be'emĪmoL. a. f. This word I have found 
onty iu the example, and know nothiug 
of the etymology, unlefs it be a corrup- 
tion of Aymodule, from by and modulus, 
anote; that is, a note out of the regular 
order. 
There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in 
tunes, two Lecmo/s, or half notes; fo as, it you 


divide the tones equally, the cight is but {cven 
whole and equal notes. Bacon, 


Bren. [beon, Saxon.] The participle pre- 
terit of Zo Br. 


Enough that virtue fill’d the fpace between, 
Prov’d by the ends of being to have been. l'ope. 


Beer. n. f. [bir, Welth.] Liquor made of 
malt and hops. It is diftingulfhed from 


ale, either by being older or fimaller. 
Here's a pot of good double beer, neighbour ; 
drink. Shak/peare, 
Try clarifying with almonds in new beer. 
Buco», 
Flow, Welfted! flow, like thine infpirer, heer; 
Tno’ ftale, not ripe ; tho’ thin, yet never clear ; 
So {weetly mawkith, and fo fmoothly dull ; 
Leady, not ttrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. 
Pope, 
Be'estincs. See Brestincs. 
BEET. n. f. [éeta, Lat.] A plant. 


The fpecies are, 1. Fle common white deer. 
2. Tne common grecn feet. 3. The common 
ved beet. 4. The tumep-rooted red beer. g, 
The great red sect. 6. The yellow beer. 7. 
Tne Swifs or Chard dees. Miller. 
PI are Drea xoni 
y. An infe& diftinguilhed by having hard 
cafes or fheaths, under which he folds 
his wings. 
They arc as hards, and he their Aeerle. Shat/p. 
The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
Į» corporal fuf rance finds a pang as great 
As whén a giant dies. Shukfpeare. 
Others come {harp of fight, and too provident 
fur thar which concerned their own interefi ; but 
Wind as A#ecties in forefeeing this great and 
mmen danger, Anolis Hiffory of the Turks. 
A grot there was with hoary mofs o’ergrowr, 
The clifping ivics up she ruins creep, 
And there the bat and drowly bectielleep. Garrh 
Che butterflies and deetées are fuch numerous 
tribes, that I belicve, im our own native Coun- 
ty alone, the fpeeies of cach kind may amount 
zo one hundred and fifty, or more. Kay. 
2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, 


BLOF 


with which wedges are driven, and pave- 
ments rammed. 
Yt I do, fillip me with a three man beere. 
Shut fpeare. 
When, by the help of wedges and bectiss, an 
image js cieft out vf the trank of fome weli- 
Brown tree; yet, after all tle thill of artifcers to 
fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot one mo- 
ment fecure itfelf from being eaten by worms, 
or defiled by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. 
Stilling fleet, 
To BE'ETLE. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
jut out; to hang over. 
What if it tempt you tow'rd the flood, my 
lord ? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 
That dectles o'er his bafe into the fea. Shak/peare. 
Or where the hawk 
High in the deer/ing clit bis airy builds. Thom/or. 
Deetresro WED, ailt. [from bLestle and 
érow.] Having prominent brows. 
Enquire for tne beetle-brow'a citic, ©. 
Swift, 
BEETLEHE'ADED. adj. [from beetle and 
head. } Loggerheaded ; wooden-headed ; 
havin a head {tup‘d, like the head of a 
wooden beetle. 
A whorefon, beetle-headed, Aap-car'd knave. 
Shak/peare. 
BE'ETLESTOCK. n, /. [frombecth and flock. } 
The handle of a beetle. 


DEETRAVE. 
n. f. A plant. 
DE'ETRADISH. J E 


Beeves. a. f. [the plural of def] Black- 
cattle; oxen. 
One way, a band fcle& frem forage drives 
A herd of Accves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground, Milton. 
Others make good the paucity of their biced 
with the length and duration of their days; 
whereof there want not examplesin animals uni- 
parous, firt, in bifulcous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels; and hecves, whereof there is ahove a 
million annually fain in England. Lrswn., 
Beewves, at his touch, at ance to jelly turn, 
And the huge boar is fhrunk into an urn. Pepe. 


To BEFA'LL. v. n. [from fall. It befell, 
it hath befallen. | 
1. To happen to: ufed generally of ill. 


Let me know 
The worft that may beful/ me inthis cafe. Shak/p. 
Other doubt potieffes me, lel harm 
Befall thec, feves’d from me. Milton. 
This venerable perfon, who probably heard 
our Saviour’s prophecy ot the dettruction of fe- 
rufalem, drew his congrezanon out of tiefe un- 
paralleled calamities, which bef: bis country- 
men. ALS fon. 
This difgrace has befallen them, not becaufe 
they defersved it, but becaufe the people love 
new faccs. didli fon. 
2. To happen to, as good or neutral. 
Bion afked an envious man, that was very fad, 
what harm had befailen unto him, of what goud 
had Jcfallen unto another man? Bacon, 
No man can certainly conclude God’s love ur 
hatred to any perlun, from what befalls him in 
this world. Lislotfon. 
3. To happen ; to come to pafs. 
Bat ince th’athurs of men are Iul! uncertain, 
Let ’s recaton with the wolt that may Aefals, 
Shakfpe ave. 
I have reveal 
This difcord which befe", and was in heav’n 
Among th’ angelick pow’rs, AG/ror, 
4. It is ufed loraetimes with fo before the 
perfon to whom any thing happens ; 
this is rare. l 
Some great mifchicf hath bcfall'n 
Te thet meck man. Paradife Lef. 
5. Lo befall of. ‘To become sofiy to be 


BEF 


the ftate or condition of : a phrafe little 
ufed. 

Du aie the favour to dilate at fuil 
What hath befall’ n of tiem, and thee, till now. 

Shikfpeare. 
To Berit. v.a. [from be andfit.] Lo 
fuit; to be furtable to ; to become. 

Blind is his love, and bet defies the. dark. 

Shakfp-are. 
Out of my fight, thou ferpent '—that name beat 
Befies thee, with him Icagued ; thyfclf as falie. 
Paradife LP. 
I will bring you wherc the fits, 
Clad in f{plendour, as befits 
Her deity. 
Thou, what defirs the new lord mayor, 
Art anxiouily inquilitive to know. Dry.len. 
To Bero’ou. v. a. [from be and fool.) ‘Vo 
infatuate ; to fool; to deprive of un- 
derflanding ; to lead into errour, 

Men Aefosl themfelves infinitely, when, by 
venting a few fighs, they will needs perfuacds 
themfelves that they have repented, Sates 

Jeroboam thought policy the beit picty, though 
in nothing more bifoulesi; the nature ot an being 
not only to dehle, but to infatuate. South. 

Bero’reE. prep. [bizonan, Sax. | 
1. Further onward in place. 

Their common practice was to luok no further 
before them than the next line; whence it will 
follow that they can drive to no certun point. 

Dryden. 


Milte "7 ° 


2. Inthe front of ; not behind. 
Who thould go 
Before them, in a cloud and pillar of fire, 
By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 
To guide them in their journey, and remove 
Behind them, while the obdurate king purfues. 
Milten. 
3. In the prefence of: noting authority 
or conquelt. 
Great queen of gathering clouds, 
See we fall before thee ! 
Piottrate we adore thee ! Dryden, 
The Alps and Pyrenean fink defore him. 
s dddifon, 
4. In the prefence of: noting refpect. 
We fce.that bluthing, and cafting down of the 
eyes, both are more when we come before many, 
Bacon, 
They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and 
a courtier, when he droit himfclf in his be ft habit, 
to appear before his patron. D» yilen, 
5. In fight of. 
Before the eyes of both our armics here, 
Let us not wrangie. Shukfpeare, 
6. Under the cognizance of : noting jurif- 
diction. 
If atuit be begun before an archdeacon, the 
ordinary may licenfe the fuit to an higher court. 
Ayliffe. 
7. In the power of; noting the right of 
choice. 
The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of reit, and Providence their guide, 
Nitten. 
Give us thisevcning; thou haft morn and night, 
And all the year, before thec for delight. Dryd. 
He hath put us inthe handsof our own coun- 
fel. Life and death, pro{perity and dcitruétion, 
arc before us. Lislotran, 
S. By the impulfe of fomething behind. 
Her part, poor foul! feeming as burdened 
Waith ieflcr weight, but not with leler woe, 
Was carried with mure fpeed before the wind. 
í Shakfpeare. 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and horne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful thorc. Dryd. 
9. Preceding in times + 
Particular advantages it has beforeall the books 
which have appeared /efore itin this hind. Dryd. 
10. In preference to. : 


Bei 


We fhould but prefume to determine whici | 


fhould be the fitreft, till we fec he hath chofen 
fume one, which one we may then boldly fay to 
be the fttcit, Lecaufe he hath taken it before the 
icht. lacker. 
We think poverty tobe infinitely defirable be- 
fore the torments of covctoulnels. Taylor. 
ti. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, 
the eldeft fon is defore the younger in 
fucceflion. 
12. Superiour to; as, he is before his com- 
petitors both in right and power. 
Bero're. adv. 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 
Heav'nly born, 
Before the hills appeir’d, or fountain flow’d, 
Thou with eternal witdom didft converfe. Milton. 
Before two months their orb with hght adorn, 
Tf heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 
2. Intime pall. 
Such a plentcous crop they bore 
Of purelt and well winnow’d grain, 
As Britain never knew 4:fore. 
3. In fome time lately patt. 
I hall reCume fomewhat which hath been be- 
fore fatd, touching the queftion befurcgoing. Hale. 
4. Previoufly to ; in order to, 
Before this claborate treatife can become of ule 
to my country, two points srencecflaiy. Swift. 
5. To thistime; hitherto. 
The peaceful cities of tì” Aufonian fhorc, 
Lull'd in her cafe, and undifturb’d before, 
Are all on fare. - Dryden. 
6. Already. 
You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 
The Phrygian teet is landed on the thore. Dryd. 
+, Further onward in place. 
Thou’ rt fo far Azfore, 
The fwiftet wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. Shuk{peare. 
BEFO’REHAND. adv. [from before and 


hand. ] 


1. Ina ftate of anticipation, or preoccu- 


pation: fometimes with the particle 
with. 

Quoth Hudibras, I am beforekand, 

Yn that already, with your command, Hudibras. 

Your fvulhas been bcforehand with your body, 
Aud drunk fo deep a draught of promis’d blifs, 
She flumberss o’er the cup. Dryden 

I have not room for. many reflections; the laf 
cited author has been Leforehand with me, im its 
proper moral. Addifon. 

2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. 

His profefion is to deliver precepts neccffary 
to eloquent fpeech; yet fo, that they which rc- 
ecive them, may be taught befsrehand the fkill of 
fpeaking. Hooker, 

When the lawyers Lrought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger ufed to bargain Aeferehand, to cut off 
a quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. 

Arbuthnot. 


Dryden. 


a. Antecedently ; aforetime. 
It would be refrited by {uch as had beforehand 
relifted the general proofs of the gufpel. strterbury. 
4. Ina ftate of accumulation, or fo as 
that more has been received than ex- 
pended. 

Stranger’s noufe is at this time rich, and 
Much beforehand; for it hatn lid up revenue 
thefe thirty-feven years. Bacon, 

5. At firft; before any thing is done. 

What is a man’s contending with infuperable 
dfheultics, but the rolling of Sify phus’s itone 
up the hill, which is foon beforehand to return 
upon him again ? L’ Ejirange. 

BEFORETIME. adv. [fiom before and 
time.) Formerly; o! old time. 

Keforctime in Ifrael, when a man went to en- 
quire ot God, thus be fpake, I Sumuc!. 


4. It is fometimes ufed with on, or upon, 


BEG 


To Bero'u tuner. v. a. [fiom £c and for- 
tune.) “Vo happen to; to betide. 

I give confent to go along with you; 

Recking as little what Leticeth me, 
As much I with all youd Lefortune you. Shak, 

To Bero’un. v. a. [from be and foul. ] 
To make foul; to foil; to dirt. 

To Beratenn. v2. [from be and friend. ] 
To favour; to be kind to; to counte- 
nance; to fhow friendfhip to; to be- 
necht. 

Irait will pleafe Crfar 
To be fo good to Cefar, as to hear me, 
I thall beicech kim to befriend himfclf. Shab. 

Now, if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham, 

See them embarked, 
And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them, 
Addifon, 

Be thou the firit trne merit to befriend; 

His praite is lott, who ftays ull all commend. 
Pope. 

Brother-fervants muft befriend one another. 
Swift, 

To Berri'NGE. v. a. [trom be and fringe. ] 
To decorate, as with fringes. 

When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Clothe {pice, line trunks, or flutt’ring in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bealam and Soho, Pope. 

To BEG. v. n. [teggeren, Germ. ] To live 
upon alms; to live by aflking relief of 
others. 

I cannot dig; to beg I am afhamed. 

To BEG. v. a. 

1, Toafk; to feek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and begged the body, 

Matthew, 

Sec how they beg an alms of flattery. Young. 

2. To take any thing for granted, without 
evidence or proof. 

We have not begged any principles or fuppo- 
fitions, for the prout of this; but taking that 
common ground, whicis both Motes and all an- 
tiquity pretent. Burnet. 

To BEGE'T. v. a. I begot, or begat ; I have 
begotten, or begot. [begetzan, Saxon, 
to obtain. See Zo Ger. ] 


1. To generate ; to procreate; to become 
the father of, as children. 
But firt come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove’s tweet paradile, of day and night, 
Which do the feafons of the year allot, Spenfer. 
I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantafy. Shak/peare. 
Who hath dcgetten me thefe, fccing 1 have lofi 
my children, and am defolate ? Ifuiah. 
’Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryd. 
Love is begot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expectation fed. 
2. To produce, as effects. 
If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Reget your happincfs, Le happy then; 
For it is done. Shak{pzare. 
My whole intention was to beget, in the minds 
of men, magnihcent fentiments of God and his 
works. Cheyne. | 
3. To produce, as accidents. 
Is it atime for flory, when each minute 
Recets a thoutand dangers ? Denham. 


Luke, 


Granville. 


before the mother. 
Begot upon 
His mother Martna by his father John. Spefator ,. 
Bece TTER. n.f. [from beget.] He that. 
rocreates, or begets; the father. 
For what their prowefs gain’d, the law declares i 

Is to themfclves alone, and to theirheirs: 

No lhare of that goes back to the Ergetter, 
But if the fon bghts well, and plunders better— 
Dryden. 


BE G 


Men eontinuc the race of mankind, commonly 
without the intention, and often againft the cove 
fent and will, of the degetter. Locke. 
Be'ccar. a.f. [from lez. It is more 

properly written begger ; but the com- 

mon orthography is retained, becaufe 
the derivatives all preferve the a. ] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who has 
nothing but what is given him, 

He raiicth up the poor out of the duft, ard 
lifteth up the beggar fiom the dunghill, to fet 
them among princes. Samuct, 

We fec the whole equipage of a beegar tu 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a nohicncis 
and dignity. Broome, 

2. One who fupplicates for any thing; a 
petitioner: for which, beggar is a harth 
and contemptuous term. 

What fubjeéts will precarious kings regard > 
A beggar {peaks too foftly to ke heard. Dryden. 

3. One who affumes what he does not 
rove. 

Thefe fhamcful begears of principles, who 
give this precarious account of the original uf 
things, aflumc tothemiclves to be men of recaton. 

Tillotfor, 
To BE'GGAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoveriih. 

Whote heavy band hath bow'd you to the 

grave, 

And beggar’ yours for ever. Shakfpeare. 

They thall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beg- 
gar the prejeat fpinners. Graur:t. 

The mifer : 

With heav’n, for two-pcuce, cheaply wipes his 

{corc, 
Lifts up his eyes, and haftes to beggar more. 
a 
2. To deprive. 
¢ Necefity, of matter Seggar'it, 

Will nothing ftick our peifons to arraign 

In car.and ear. Shalf{prare 
3. To exhautt. 

For l:er perfon, 

It beggar'd all cetcription ; fhe did lie 
* In her pavilion, cioth of gold, of tiffue, 

O'cr-picturing Venus. Siakfpeare, 
BE'GGARLINESS. n. f. [from beggary. ] 

The itate of being beggarly; mcan- 

neis; poverty. 

Be'cGaxvy. adi. [from beggar.] Mean ; 

poor ; indigent; in the condition of a 


beggar: ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever wili, though he do thake me off 
To beggarly divercement, love him dearly. Shak. 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shak/p. 

Who, that bebeld fuch a bankrupt Aepear/y 
fellow as Cromwell entering the parliament 
houle, with a thread-bare, torn cloak, and 
greafy hat, could have {uipedted that he thoulc, 
by the murder of one king and the banifhment 
of another, afcend the throne? South. 

The next town has the reputation of being cx- 
tremely poor and Leggarly. Aadison, 

Corufodes, by extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty-four pounds out of a beggarly teLowihip. 

Swf. 
Be'GGaRLyY. adv. [from Leggar.] Meauly. 
defpicably ; indiyently. 

Touching God himfelf, hath he revealed, that 
it is his delight to dwell degga/y? and thai le 
taketh no picalure to be worfhipped, faving only 
in poor cuitages ? Tasker. 


Be’cGary. a. f. [from beggar.) Indi- 


gence ; poverty in the utmoft degree. 
On he brought me into fo bme a houk, tiaz 

it was the picture of miferable happinsts aad 

rich Aeggary. Siting. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And fay there isno fin but to be rich: 

And being rich, my virtuc thea fhal be, 

To fay these is no vice but'ócggary.  Shulgrcare. 


BEG 


BEG 


We muft become not only poor for the prefent, | 2. An unexperienced attempter ; one in 


| 
wut reduced, by further mortgages, toa itate ot l 
brggary tor endhe fs yours to come. Sift | 
To BEGIN. v.n. I began, or begun ; I | 
have begun. (bezinnan, Sax. from że, 
or by fo, and gauzan, gaan, or gan, tu | 
go. ] 
1. Toenter upon fomething new | 
to perlons, 
Legin every day to repent; not that thou 
fhouldit at all defer it; but all that is paf ought | 
| 
| 
| 


d applied 


to feem htile to thee, fecing it is fo in ittelt. 

Begin the next day with the fame zeal, fear, and 
humility, as af thou hadi never begun betore. 

Taylar. 

2, To commence any action or ftate; to 

do the firk 2, or firk part of an a&t ; 


co make the tirit flep from not doing to | 2, The entrance into a@, or being. 


doing. 
They begar at the ancient men which were 
before the houte. Lackicl. ¢ 
Ry peace we will begin. Shak/peare. | 
lil fing of herocs and of kings: | 
Begin, my mufe! Cowley. | 
Of thefe no more you hear him fpeak ; | 
He now begins upon the Gieck : 4 
Thefe, range and fhow'd, fhall in their turns | 
Remain obicure asin their urns. Prior. 
Beginning trom the rural gods, hts hand 
Was hb'ral to the puw'rs of high command. 
Dryden. 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin fhall conccive. Pop:. 
3. To enter upon exiltence; as, the world 
began; the practice began. 
J amas free as Nature frit made man, 
Eic the bafe laws of tervitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. Dry. 
4. To have its orignal. 
And thus the hard and Rtubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint degam. Blackmore. 
From Nimrod frit the favage chace began; 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
5. To take rife ; to commence. 
Judgment muft begin at the houfe of God. 
1 Peter, 
The iong begun fiom Jove. Dryden. 
All began, 
Allends, in love of God and love of man. Pope. 
6. To come into att. 
Now and then a figh he ftole, 
And tems hegan to how. 


To BEGUN. v.a. } 
1. Todo the rh at of any thing ; to pals | 


Dryden. 


from not doing to doings by the tirit 
act 
Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong. Pope. 
They have been awakcd, by thefe awful fcencs, 
to begin religion; and afterwards, their virtuc 
has improved itfelf into more refined principles, 
by divine grace. Watts. 
2. To trace from any thing, as the firft 
round. 
The apoftle begins our knowledge in the crea- 


tures, which leads us to the knowledge of God 
Locke. 


3. To begin with. To enter upon; to fall 


to work upon. 
A leffon which requires fo much time to learn, 
had need he early begus with, Gov. of Tongue. 
BEGI'NNER. n. f. [from begin. ] yi! 
1. He that gives the lirit caufe, or original, 
to any thing. , 
Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on 
grief, 
To lofs of love adjoining lofs of friend, 
I meant to purge both with a third mifchief, 
Avd, m my woe's beginner, it to end. Spenjer. 
Sucrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop of An- 
tioch, the firat beginner thercof, even under the 
apoftles themfetves. Hooker, 
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his rudiments ; a young practitioner. 
Palladius, behaving himicif nothing like a 
beginner, brought the honour to the Iberian fide. 
Sidney. 
They are, to beginners, an eaty and familiar 
intrgduétion ; a mighty augmentation of all vir- 
tue and knowledge in fuch as are entered betore. 
Hooker. 
I have taken a lift of feveval hundred words 
in a fermon of a new feginner, which not one 
hearer cuuld pofibly underttand. 


BEGI'NNING. a. f. (from begin. ] 


A 


3 


- The firit original or carfe. 


Wherever we place the beginning of motion, 
whether from the head or the heart, the body 
moves and acts by a content of all its parts. 
Swift. 


In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the carth. Gencfis. 
The fate in which any thing frit is. 

Youth, what man’s age is hike to be, doth 

thow; 
We may our end by our hegizning know. Denham, 


4. The rudiments, or firit grounds or ma- 


terials. 
By viewing nature, nature's handmiid, art, 
Makes mighty things from {midi Acgranings grow : 
Thus tihes twit to thipping did impaut, 
Their tail the rudder, and then head the prow. 
Dryden, 
The underftandingas pafive ; and whether or 
not it will have thefe beginnings, and materials 
of knowledge, is not in its own power. Locke. 


5. The fir part of any thing. 


The caufes und dehgns uf an ation, are the 
beginning; the etic&ts of thefe cautes, and the 
dithculties that are nict with in the caccution of 
thefc defigns, are the middle; and the unravel- 
ling and refulution ot thefe difficulties, are tne 


end. Broome. 


To Brotxn. v. a. | dbegirt, or leyirded ; 


I have degirt, [from be and gird, | 


tr. T'o bind with a girdle. 
2. To furround; to encircle; to encom- 


pafs. 

à Pegird th’ Almighty throne, 

Bcfeeching, or beficging. Milton. 

Or thould the, confident 

As fitting queen adorn'd on beauty's throne, 

Defeend, with all her winning charms begt, 

T’ enamour Milton, 
At home furrounded by a ferviie crowd, 

Prompt to abu‘e, and in detraction loud: 

Abroad begire with men, and twords, and {pears ; 

His very ftate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 


3. To fhut in witha fiege; to beleaguer ; 


BEGLERBEG. n. f. [Turkith.] 


to block up. 

It was fu clofcly begirt before the king's march 
into the weft, that the council humbly defired 
his majesty, that he would relieve it. Clarendon, 


ToBeciet. v.a. { Thisis, I think, only 


a corruption of Jegird ; perhaps by the 

printer.) To begird. See BeGiR D. 
And, Lentulus, begirt yoy Pompey’s houfe, 

To feize his fons alive; for they are they 

Mult make our peace with him. Ben ‘Jonjon. 


The 
chief governour of a province among 


the Turks. 


To Becna’w. v.a. [from be and gnaw.) 


Tobite; to eat away; to corrode; to 


nibble. 

His horfe is ftark {poiled with the ftaggcrs, 
begnawn with the bots, waid in the back, and 
fhoulder-fhotten. Shakfpeare, 

The worm of confcience Rill begnaw thy foul. 

Shakfpeare’s Richard tat. 


BEGO'NE. interje?. [only a coalition of the 


Swift. 


BieGio't. 


BEH 


words be gone.] Go away; hence; 


hatte away. i s : 
Begone! she goddefs cries with stern difdain, 

Begone’ wor duc the hailuw’d ftream tu flam. 

She tied, fur ever banith’d from the train, add, 


l The participle pafiive of 


Beco Tren. $ beget. 


A 
2 


BEGUN» 


2, Vindication; fu 


Remember that thou watt begor of them. 
Exsclus. 
The firft he met, Antiphatcs the brave, 
But bate begotten on a Theban flave. Dryden 


To BEGRE'ASE. V. a. (from be and greafe. ] 


To foil or daub with uncluous or tat 
matter. 


é 
To DEGRI'ME. v. a. [from be and grime. 


See Grime and GrimÊ.} To foil 
with dirt deep imprefled; to foil in fech 
a manner that the natural hue cannot 
ealily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frefh 
As Dian’s vilage, 1s now begrim'd, and black 
As my own face. Shakjpeare. 


To BEGUI'LE. v. a. [from de and guile, } 
1. To impofe upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 


This I fay, lett any man fhould drgurle you 
with enticing words. Coloffians. 
The ferpent me brguil 'dy and 1 did cat! Mir. 
Whofucver {ces a man, who weauld have be- 
guiled and impofed upon him by making him 
belicve a lye, he may truly fay, that is the man 
who would bave ruined me. South, 


. To deceive; to evade. 


Is wretchednefs depriv’d that benefit, 
To end itfelf by death ? ‘Tis yet lume comfort, 
When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 
And fruttrate his proud will. Whak/peare. 


. To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe, 


Sweet, leave me here awlule; 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. Shakfpears, 
With thcfe fometimes the doth her time beguile; 
Thete do by fits her phantaty poffefs, Davies. 
The participle peflive of begir. 
But thon, bright morning ftar, thou rifing fun, 
Which in thefe hatter times hail brought to light 
Thofe myftcries, that firce the world egur 
Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Darves. 


EHA'LF. no fe (This word Skinner de- 
rives from Aalf, and interprets it, for 
ny half; as, for my part. It feems to 
me rather corrupted from dehoof, probt ; 
the pronunciation degenerating ealily 
to Lehaje ; which, in imitation of other 
words fo founded, was written, by thofe 
who knew not the etymology, behalf. ] 


r. Favour; caufe favoured: we fay in be- 


half, but for the fake. 

He was inconhdence with thole who defigned 
the dettrudtion of Strafford; againft whom he 
had contrasted fome prejudice, in the behalf uf 
his nation. Clarendon. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf. Addifn. 

Never was any nation bleffed with more frc- 
quent interpufitions of divine providence in its 
behalf. sitterbury. 


port. 
He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian 
knights, in the behalf of his miftre(s’s beauty. 
Sidney. 
Left the fiend, 
Or in behalf of man, or to invade 
Vacant poffefhon, fome new troubles raife. 
Milton. 
Others believe that, by the two Fortunes, 
were meant protperity or affli€tion; and pro- 
duce, in their behalf, an ancient monument. 
Addifon en Italy. 


To Bena've. v.a. [from be and bave.) 


BEH 


1. To carry ; to condu@: ufed almoft al- 
ways with the reciprocal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourfelves diforderly among 
vu. Tifi. 
Manifeft figus came from heaven unto thole 
that behaved themjelves manfully. 2 Maccabees. 
To their wills wedded, to their errours flaves, 
No man like them, they think, Aimfelf behaves. 
Denham. 

We fo live, and fo aĝ, as if we were fecure 
of the final iffue and event uf things, however 
we may behave ourfetves, Atterbury, 

2. lt feems formerly to have had the fenfe 
of, to govern; to fubdue ; to difeipline : 
but this is not now ufed. 

But who hig limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot fo cafy mifs. Fairy Q. 
With fuch fober and unnoted pation 
He did dchave his anger erc ‘twas fpent, 
As if ine had but prov’dan argument. — Shak fp. 

Jo Bena’v.2n v.n. To att; to conduct 
one’s felf. It is taken either in a good 
or a bad fenfe; as, he behaved well or 
ill. 

Bena’viour. n. /. [from behave.] 

1. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether 
good or bad; manners; carriage, with 
refpećt to propriety. 

Mopta, curious in any thing but her own good 
behaviour, tollowed Zelinanc. Sidney. 

2. External appearance with refpedt to 

race. 
He marked, in Dora's dancing, good grace 
and handfome behaviour. Sidney. 

3. Gelture; manner of a€tion, adapted to 
particular accafions. 

Well witneffing the moft fubmiffive behaviour 
that a thralled heart could exprefs. Sidney. 
When we make profefhon of our faith, we 
fland ; when we acknowledge our fins, or feck 
unto God for tavour, we full down; becaufe the 
aciture of conttancy becumeth us bett in the one, 
in the other the behaviour of humility. Hecker 
One man fees how much another man is a 
fool, when he dedicates his 4¢ezatviour to love. 
Shakfpeare. 
And he changed his Aehavicur before them, 
and feigned himtelf mad in their hands. 1S amuel. 

4. Elegance of manners; gracefulnefs. 

The beautiful prove accomplifhed, but not of 
great {pirit; and ftudy, for tuc moft part, rather 
behavivur than virtue. Bacon, 

He who advitcth tre philofopher, altogether dc- 
voted to the Mules, fumctimes to offer facrifice 
to.the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfeet without behaviour. Wotton. 

5. Conduét ; general practice ; courfe of 
life. 


To him, who hath a profpeét of the Rate thar 
attends men after this life, depending on their 
Acnaviour hec, the meafuses of good and cvil 
are changed. Locke. 

6. To be upon one’s behaviour, A familiar 
phrafe, noting fuch a ftate-as requires 
great caution ; aflate in which a failure 
in dehaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfelves arc upon their behaviour 
to a fuperiour powcr. L'Efirange. 

Jo BeEne'an. v. a. [from be and head. } 
To deprive of the head; to kill by cut- 
ing off the hcad, 

His Acheading he underwent with ali chriftian 
Magnanimity. Clarendon, 

On each fide they fly, 
By chains connext, and with defiructive tweep, 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was bedcaded in the 
reign of quecn Elizabeth. Adifun. 

Bene’. The participle paffive of behold. 

All hail! ye visgin daughters of the main! 
We Qreams, beyond nay hopes beheld again! Pepe. 


6. Remaining after the death of thofe to 


BEH 


Be'nemotu. n. f/f. Behemoth, in Hebrew, 
fignifies bealts in general, particularly 
the larger kind, fit forfervice. But Job 
fpeaksofananimal behemoth, and deferibes 
its properties. Bochart has taken much 
care to make it the Aippopotamus, or river 
horfe. Sanélius thinks it is an ox. “The 
fathers fuppote the devil to be meant by 
it. But we agree with the generality 
of interpreters, that it is the elephant. 

Calmet. 

Behold now bchemoth, which I made with 

thee ; he catcth grafs as an ox. Jeb. 
Behold! in plaited mail 
Behemoth rears his head. Lhonifor. 

Benen. } n. /. Valerian roots. Alfo a 

Ben. $ fruit refembling the tamarifk, 
from which perfumers cxtra& an oil. 

Did. 

Bene'st. n.f. [from be and bef; hey, 
Saxon.] Command; precept; man- 
date. 

Her tender vouth had obediently lived under 
her parents dechefis, without framing, out of her 
own will, the furechoofing of any thing. Sidney. 

Such joy he had their ftubborn hearts to quell, 
And ituray courage tame with dreadful awe, 
That his beheji they fear’d as a proud tyrant’s 

law. Spenfer. 

I, mcflenger from everlafting Jove, 

In his great name thus nis behej do tell. Fairfax. 

To vift oft thofe happy tribes, 

On high JeAegis his angels to and fro 
Pafs'd frequent. Milton. 

In heav'n God ever blelt, ancl his divine 

Behefis obey, worthicht tu be obey’d! = Milren. 


To Bent'Gut. wv. a. pret. bebot, part. 
bebight. [from hazan, to promife, Sax.) 
This word is obfolete. 

1. To promife. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 

Up rofc from drowty couch, and him addreft 
Unto-the journcy which he had behight. Fairy Q. 

2. Toentruft; to commit. 

That mof glorious houfe that gli reth bright, 
Whercof the keys are to thy hand behighe 
By wife Fidelia. Furry Queen. 

3. Perhaps to call; to name: bight being 
often put, in old authors, for named, or 
was named. 

Benr nn. prep. {hindan, Saxon. ] 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomais hafted with harquchufiers, which 
he had caufed his horfemen to take behind them 
upon their horfes. Knelles. 

2. On the back part; not before. 

She came in the prefs behind, and touched him. 


Mark. 
3. Toward the back. 
The Benjamites looked bekind them. Fudges. 
Following another. 

Her hufband went with her, weeping behind 
her. , Samuel, 
. Remaining after the departure of fome- 

thing elfe. 

He left behind him myfelf and a fitter, both 
born in une hour. Shak fpcare. 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the 
prefent, but they leave pcace and contentment 
Achind them. Tillet fon. 


whom it belonged. 
What he gave me to publifh, was but a {mall 
part of what he left chind him. Pope. 
7. At adiftance from fomething going bc- 
fore. 
Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That, like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe bekind. 
Dryden. 


BEH 


8. Inferiour te another; having the pofle- 
riour place with regard to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this hri houle of God, 

a fecond was ereéted; but with fo great odds, 

that they wept, which beheld how much this 

latter came behind tt. Hozker. 


g. On the ether fide of fomething. 


From light retir’d behind his daughter's hed, 
Ne, for approaching (eep, compos'd his head. 
Dryden, 
BEHIND. adv. 
1. Out of fight; not yet produced to 
view ; remaining. 

We cannot be fure that we have all the pat- 
ticulars before us, and that there is no cvideuce 
behind, andyct unfecn, which may catt the pro- 
bability on the other fide. Locke. 

2. Moft of the former fenfes may become 
adverbial, by fupprefling the accufative 
cufe; as, I left my money Achind, or 
behind me. 


BewiNDHANDs adv. [from behind and 
hand. | 
te Ina ftate in which rent or profit, or 
any advantage, is anticipated, fo that 
lefs is to be received, or more perform- 
ed, than the natural or juft proportion. 
Your trade would fuffer, if your being Acide 
hand has made the natural ufe fo high, that your 
tradcfman cannot live upon his labour. Le-ke. 


2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
forwardnefs. In this fenfe, it is fol- 
lowed by with. 

Confider, whether it is not better to be hilf a 
year behinuhand with the fafhionable part of the 
world, than to ftrain beyond his circumftances. 

Sp-ctator. 
3. Shak/peare ules it as an adjective, but 
licentioufly, for backward ; tardy. 
And thefe thy othces, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behindhand Nacknefs. Shak fpeare. 


To BEHO'LD. v. a. pret. J beheld, Ihave 
heheld, or beholden. [behealdan, Saxon. | 
To vicw; to fee; to look upon: to 
behold is to fee, in an emphatical or in- 
tenfive fenfe. 

Son of man, Sckeld with thine eyes, and hear 
with thine ears. Ezekiel. 
When Theffalians on horfeback were benedd 
afar off, whilc their horfes watered, while their 
heads were deprefied, they were conceived by 
the fpe&tators to be one animal. Brown, 
Man looks aloft, and, with crected eyes, 
Beholds his own hereditary tkies. Dryden, 
At this the former tale again he told, 
With thund’ring tune, and dreadful to behold. 
Dryden. 
The Saviour comes, by ancicnt bards foretold, 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold! Pope. 


BeHo'Lp. interje?. [from the verb.] See ; 
lo: a word by which attention is ex- 
cited, or admiration noted. 

Behold! Tam with thee, and will kcep thec. 
Gere/is, 
When out of hope, behold her! not far off, 
Such as J faw her ia my dream, aciorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could bettow, 
To make her amiable. Milton, 


BEHOLDEN. particip. ad), [ gehouden, 
Dutch ; that is, held in obligation. It 
is very corruptly wntten beholding. | Ob- 
liged; bound in gratitude: with the 
particle 22. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be be- 
holden to your wives for. Shuskjpes es 
Little are we beholden te-yuurtovc, 
And lite louk’d for at your helping hands. 
Shakfpesre. 


BEH 


I found you next, in refpeét of bond both of 
near aliiance, and part:cularly of communica- 
trun in fludies; wherein I muft acknowledge 
mytelf hekelden to you. Bacon. 

I think myfelf mightily bedolden to you for the 
reprehenfion vou then gave us. Addifon 

We, who fee men under the awe of jultice, 
cannot conceive wint avage creatures they would 
be witaout it; and low much pehollen we are to 
that wile contrivance. Atterbury, 


Brioipen. n. f. [from behold} Spec- 


tator ; he that looks upon any thing, 
Was this the face, 
That, like the fun, did make beholders wink? 
Shad {peare. 
Thefe beafts among, 
Jehollers yude, ard thallow to difcern 
lalt what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who fees thee ? Milton, 
Things of wonder give no lefs delight 
Yo tie wife Maker's than dedohder’s fight. 
Denham, 
The wiftling chiefs in rude encounters juin, 
Lich fair dezshder trembling for her knight. 
Granville, 
The charitable foundations, in the church of 
Rome, execed all the demands of charity; and 
rufe envy, rather than compaflion, inthe breatts 
ot dbeholders. Atterbury, 
DBD. Ho'LDING. ad. [corrupted from ġe- 
holiden.| Obliged. See BEHOLDEN, 


Beno uvina. n. /. Obligation. 
Love tu virtus, and not to any particular be- 
Ayldings, hath expreifed this my teftimony,. 
Carew. 
BrHo'LDINGNESS. n. /. [from beholding, 
miftaken for beholden.) The itate of 
being obliged. 
The king invited us to his court, fo as 1 muft 
acknowledge a 6zholdingnefs unto him. Sidney. 
In this my debt 1 (eem’d loth to confefs, 
Inthat T fhunn’d behcltingne/s. Donne 
Benvor, n.f. [from bedsoove.) That 
which behooves ; that which is advan- 
tareous ; prolit; advantage. 
Her majefty may alter any thing of thofe laws, 
fur her own behan, and for the good of the people. 
Speafer. 
Wo mean recompence it brings 
Tu your behoof: if I that region lott, 
A:I ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce 
Yo her original darkncfs, and your (way. Miton, 
Wert thou fume iar, which from the ruin’d 
1v0f 
Of hak’ d Olympus by mifchance didft fall ; 
Which careful Jove, im nature’s truc dbchof, 
Tuvok up, and in fit place did reinftate.  AZ‘/ton. 
Becaute it was for the behoof of the nimal, that 
upon any fudden accident, it might be awakened, 
there were no fhuts or itopples made for the cars. 
Ray. 

Tt would be of no bchsof, for the fcttling of 
government, unlefs there were a way taught, 
how to know the perfon to whom belonged this 
powcr and dominion. Locker. 

Jo BEHO'OVE, v. n. [bahoyan, Saxon, 
it ts aduty.| Tobe fit; te be meet : 
either with refpe& to duty, neceflity, 
or convenience, It is uled only imper- 
fonally with z. 

For better examination of their quality, it be- 
Aovetathe very foundation and rout, the highett 
well-fpring and fountain of them, to be difcover- 
ed. Hooker. 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that 
pone of them made hjm wanting inthe offices of 
lie, which tt deAsoved or became him to perform. 

adeterbury, 

Rut fhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 
Feharves you then to ply your hneit art. Thomjon. 

Benoovervn. adr. [from behoof.] Ufe- 

ful; profitable ; advantageons. his 


worl is fomewhat antiquated. 
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Itis very behooveful in this country of Ireland, 
Where there are wafte deferts full of grafs, that 
the fame thould be eaten down. Spenfer. 

Laws are many times full of imperfedtions ; 
and that which is fuppoted behooucful unto mcn, 
proveth oftentimes moft pernicious. Hocker. 

Madan), we have cull’d fuch necefMfuries 
As are behowveful for our itate to-morrow. Shak. 

It may be mott behooreful for princes, in mat- 
ters of Grace, tu tran{ét the fame publickly : fo 
it is asvequifite, in matters of judgment, puntth- 
ment, and cenfure, that the tame be tranfaéted 
privately. Clarendon, 

BEHO'OVEFULLY. adv. [from bebooveful.] 
Proħitably ; ufcfully. 

Tellus of more weighty diflikes than thefe, 
andthat may more betoovefully import the refur- 
mation. Spenfer. 

Beno’T. [preterit, as it feems, of behight, 
to promife. } 

With tharp intended fling fo rude him fmote, 
That to the earth him drove as itriken dead, 

Ne living wight would have him life ehct. 
Fairy Queen. 
Be'inc. particip. [from be. ] 

Thofe, who have their hope in another lite, 
look upon themielves as being ou their paflage 
through this. Atterbury, 


Be'tnc. n.f. [from be. ] 
1. Exiftence : oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received then firit 
being, and their continuance to be that which they 
alc. j Hooker, 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and beigg there. 
Davies. 
There is none but he, 
Whofe being 1 do fear: and under him 
My genius ts rebuked. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thee, Father, firft they fung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king! Thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of light! Mlton’s Paradtife Left. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gavett us beings 
raifing us from nothing to be an excelent crea- 
tion. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Confider every thing as not yet in being ; then 
examine, if it mult needs have been at all, or 
what other ways it might have been. Bentley, 


2. A particular ftate or condition. 
Thofe happy fpirits which, ordain’d by fate, 
For future being and new bodies wait. Dryden. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 
From brutes what men, Irom men what fpirits 
know ; 

Or who could fuffer being here below? Pope. 
As now your own, our beitgs were of old, 
And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould. 

Pope. 
3. The perfon exifting. 
Alvtair, yet falfe! ah dcrag form'd to cheat 
Py teeming kindnefs, mixt with deep deceit ! 
Dryden. 
It is folly to feck the approbation of any bene, 
befides the Supreme ; becaufe no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and becaule we 
can procure no confidcrable advantage trom the 
apprukation of any other being- Aiki fon. 
Be'inG. conjunél. [from be.) Since. Dig. 
Be ir so. A phrafe of anticipation, /up- 
pofe it be fo; or of permillion, lct it be fo. 
My gracious duke, 
Re °t fo fhe will not here, before your grace, 
Content to marry with Demetrius, 
I bey the ancient privilege of Athens. Shak fpeare. 
To BeLa‘Bour, v.a. [from le and labour. | 
‘To beat; to thump: a word in low 
fpeech. 
What feveral madneffes in men appear! 
Oreftes rups from fancy’d furies here ; 
Ajax belabours there an harmiefs ox, 


And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. 
Dryden. 


BEL 


He fees virago Nell belabour, 
With his own itaf, las peaceful neighbour. 


Surfs. 
MARELA GL: av. a; lia, {eat termi eg) > 
falten ; as, to belace a rope. Did. 


BE'LAMIE. a. f. [bel amie, Fr.) A friend ; 
an intimate. Out of ufe. 
Wife Socrates 
Pour'd out his life, wand laft philofophy, 

To the fair Ciitias, his dearett Delamre. F. Queen, 
BE'LAMOUR. n. f- [bel amour, Fr.] Gal- 
lant ; confort; paramour. Obiolete. 

Lo, lo, how brave ihe decks her bountcuus 
bow'r 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, 
Therein to throud her fumptuous beAsnsur, 
Farry Queen, 
Beva'tep. adj. [from be and late.] Bc- 
nighted ; out of doors late at night. 
Euily Cuye sa 
Whole midnight revels, by a foreft fide, 
Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, 
Or dicams he fees. Milton's Paratif? Laji. 
Or near Fleetditch’s oozy brinks, 
Belutg:t, feems on watch to lie. Saft. 
To Beva’y. v. a. [from Le and lays as, to 
waylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait tor.}? 
1. To block up; to ltop the paflage. 
The tpecdy horfe all patfages delay, 
And fpur their fmoaking ttecds to crofs their 
Way. Dryxexz 
2. To place in ambufh. 
'Gaintt fuch ftrong caftles needeth greate: 
might, 
Than thofe tall forces ye were wont be:uy. 
Spent. 
To Beray a rope. [a fea term.) To fphicc ; 
to mend a rope, by laying one end over 
another. 


To BELCH. v. n. [bealcan, Saxon. ] 


t. To eje& the wind from the flomach ; to 


eruct. 

The fymptomis are, a four (mell in their feces, 

belchings, and diftenfions of the bowels. .dréure. 
2. To fue out, as by eructation. 

The waters boil, and, Se/ching from below, 
Black fandsas from a forceful engine throw. Dryd. 

A triple pile of plumes his creit adurn’d, 

On which with de/ching flames Chimzra burn”d. 

Dryden, 

To Bercu. v.a. To threw out from the 

ftomach; to eject from any hollow 

face. It is a word implying coarfe- 
nels, hatefulnefs, or horrour. 

They are all but fluinachs, and we all but food; 
They eat us hungerly, and, when thcy’re tull, 
They be/ch us. Suak/poure. 

The bitternets of it I now belch from my heart. 

Suak[poure. 
Immediate ina flare, 

But foon obfcur’d with fmoke, all heav’n append, 
From thofe deep-thioated engines b: end. Villon. 
The yates that now 

Stood open wice, belching outiagcous flame 
Far into chaos, fince tie fend pats d through. 


Milta. 
Rough as their favage lords who rang'd the 
Wood, 
And, fat with acorns, de/e4’d their windy fod. 
Dryden. 
There Aclrh'd the mingled ftreams of Wind and 
blood, 
And human fieh, his indigefted food. Pope. 
When J an am’rous kits defign'’d, 
I bekk’ an hurricane of wind. Swift. 


Benen. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. he aét of erutation. 
2. Acant term for malt liquor. 
A fudden reformation would follow, among all 


forts of people ; porters would no longer be drunk 
with beich. sennis, 


Br fT. 

DeLpam. n. fe (elie dame, which, in old 
French, fignihed probably an old wo- 
woman, as belle age, old aye. ] 

1. An old woman: generally a term of 

s contempt, marking the lait degree of old 
age, with all its faults and miferies, 

Then fing of fecret things that came to pafs, 


BEL 


Sure there is none but fears a future fate; 
And when the molt obdurate fwear they do not, 
Their tremoling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. 


Dryden. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid ahde, 
At night aitronomers agice, 
The evening has the day bedy'd, 
And Phillis is fome forty-three. Prior. 


When bellam Nature in her cradle was. Milten. 23 To calumniate 3 to raife falfe reports of 


AI A 

Why, how now, Hec#t > you look angerly.— 
—Have [ not reafoi, belilams, as you are, 

Saucy and overbold? Shak/peare’s Macbeth, 

The refty heve wagg'd ne’er the morc; 

I weep for woe, the tetty beldum (wore. Dryden, 

To BELE'AGUER. v. a. [belezgeren, 
Dutch.}] To beliege ; to block up a 
place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the 
gencral concernment of the Trojan camp, then 
beleagure:d by Turnus and the Latins. Dryden. 

Againt beleagur’d heav’n the giants move : 
Hills pill’d on hills, on mountains mountains lic, 
To make their mad approaches to the iky. Dry, 

BELE'AGUERER. n. f. [from beceaguer. } 
One that befieges a place. 

Tb BELEE’. v. a. [a term in navigation. ] 
To place ina dire€tion unfnitable to the 
wind. 

BELEMNITES. n. f. [from FAO, a dart 
or arrow, becaule of its refemblance to 
the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, 
or finger-itune, of a whitifh and fome- 
times a gold colour. 

Betrro wer. n. f. [from bell and flower, 
becaufe of the fhape of its flower; in 
Latin campanula.) A plant. 

There is a vaft number of the fpecies of this 
plant. 1r. The talleft pyramidal be/flower. 
2. The blue peach-leaved be/fower. 3. The 
white peach-leaved be/fower. 4. Garden Żel- 

ower, with oblong leaves and towers; com- 
monly called Canterbury bells. §. Canary bel. 
flower, with orrach leaves, and a tuberofe root. 
6. Blue 4-/fowwer, with edible roots, conmmonly 
called rampions. 7. Venus looking glafs bel- 
flower, Se. Miller. 

BELFO'UNDER. x. f. [from Ael/and found. } 
He whole trade it 1s to found or cait 
Bells: 

Thofe that make recorders know this, and 
likewile belfounders in fitting the tune of their 
bets. Bacon. 

BELFRY. #, A [befroy, in French, is a 
tower; which was perhaps the true 
word, till thofe, who knew not its ori- 
ginal, corrupted it to belfry, becanfe bells 
werein it.] The place where the bells. 
are rung. 

Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the 
belfry; that is curioufly painied before, and will 


make a figure. Gay. 
BELGA'RD. 2. f. [belie egard, Fr.) A 
foft glance; a kind regard: an old 


word, now wholly difufed. 
Upon her cyelids many graces fat, 
Under the fhadow of her even brows, 
Working be/guridtt, and amorous retreats. 
Fairy Queen. 
To Berre. v.a. [from de and lie. j 
1. To counterfeit ; to feign; to mimick.’ 
Which durt, with horfes hoofs that beat the 
groune, ; 
And martial brafs, bebe the thunder’s found. 
Dryden. 
The hape of man, and imitated beatt, 
The walk, the words, the getture could fupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Dry.len. 
2. To give the lie to ; to charge with falfe- 
hood. 


Vor. I, 


any man. 
Thou dof Acie him, Picicy, thou belie? kim; 
He never did encounter with Glendowcr. Shak. 
4. To give a falle reprefentation of any 
thing. 
Uncle, for heav’n’s fak 2, comfortable words,— 
—Siould I co fo, 1 thould belie my thoughts. 
Shak fpeare. 
Tufcan Valerus by force o’cicamr, 
And not £:/'¢ his mighty father’s name, Dryden, 
In the difpute whare’er 1 faid, 
My heart was by my tongue bey’; 
And in my looks you might have read 
How mach I argued on your fide. 


5. To fill with lies. ‘This feems to be its 


meaning here. 

Tis lander, whofe breath, 
Rides on the pofling winds, and doth 42/c 
All corners of the world. Shuk/peare, 


Dere’. n. f. [from believe. ] 
1. Credit given to fomething, which we 
know not of ourfelves, on account of the 


authority by which it is delivered. 
Thofe comforts that fhall never ccale, 

Future in hope, but prefent in belief. Wotton. 
Faith isa frm belief of the whole word of 

God, of his gofpel, commands, threats, and 

promifes. Wake. 


2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 


contidence of the truths of religion, 

No man can attain belie] by the bare contem- 
plation of heaven and carth; for that they neither 
are fufficient to give us as mutch as the leaft fpark 
of light concerning the very principal my fteries 
of our faith. Hooker. 

3. Religion; the body of tenets held by 
the profefiors of faith. 

In the heat nf gencral perfecution, whereunto 
chriftian belief was fubje& upon the firit pro- 
mulgation, it much confirmed the weaker 
minds, when relation was made how God had 
been gloritied through the fufferings of martyrs. 


Hooker. 


Prior. 


4. Perfuafon ; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 
Yet hope would fain fub{cribe, and tempts de- 

lief. Mitton. 

All treaties are grounded upon the Je/ief, that 
ftates will be found in their honour and oh- 
fervance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed ; the object of be- 
lief. 

Superftitious prophecies are not only the belief 
of fouls, but the talk fometumes of wile men. 

Lacon. 
6. Creed; a form containing the articles 
of faith. 
BELIEVABLE, adz. [from believe.] Cre- 
dible ; that may be credited or believed. 
To BELVEVE. v.a. [xelypan, Saxon. ] 
1. To credit upon the authority of an- 
other, or from fome other reaton than 
our perfonal knowledge. 

Adherefee to a propohition which they are 
perfuaded, but do not know, to be trus, is not 
feemg, but believing, Locke. 

Ten thoufind things there are, which we de- 
lisve merely upon the wuthority or credit of thofe 
who have fpoken or written of them. Watts. 


2. To put confidence in the veracity of any 
one. 


B E 5 


Tre pesp'e may hear when Ifpeak with thee 

and believe thee for ever. Exodus. 
To BELVEVE, v.n. 
1, To have a rm perfuafion of any thing. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, 
and the God of Jacob, heath appeared unto thee. 

Ce nefis. 
2. To exercife the theological virtue of 
faith. 

Now God he prais’d, that to believing fouls 
Gives light in darknets, comfort ia defpair. 

Shat/peare. 

For with the heart man delierrth unto righte~ 
oufsels, and with the mouth confefiion is mace 
wto falvation. Romans. 

3, With the particle #7, to hold as an object 
cf faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, fo fhall you 
be eftabufhed. 2 Chron, 

4. With tie particle on, to truft ; to place 
full confidence in; to reft upon with 
faith. 

To them gave he power to become the fons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name. 

olr. 

5. J believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of 

flightly noting tomewhat of certainty or 
exacinefs. 

Though they are, T dééieve, as high as mot 
fteeples in England, yet a perfon, in bis drink, 
fell down, without any other hurt than the 
breaking of an arm. shlidifon, 


BELIEVER. z. f. [from beleve. ] 


1. He that believes, or gives credit. 

Dilcipline began to enter into conflit with 
churches, which, in extremity, had been ġe- 
liewers of it. Hooker. 

2. A profeffor of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difcein, in matters of 
life, when believers did well, when otherwife. 

locker, 

If he which writeth do that which is forcible, 
how fhould he which rceadeth be thought to do 
that, which, in iticlf, is of no force to work he- 
licf, and to fave believers? ilesker, 

Myfteries ncld by us have no power, pomp, 
or wealth, Lut have been maintained by tic uni- 
verfal body of true de/revers, from the cays of 
the apofiles, and will be to the rcfurrection; 
neither will the gates of hell prevail aguind them. 

Swifts 
BevvevinGry. adv. [from To believe. ] 
After a believing manner, 
Berke. adv, [trom like, as ly likelie 
hood. | 
I. Probably ; likely ; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a hor- ~ 
rible foul bear, which fearing, bečke, while the 
lion was prefent, came turioufly towards the 
place where I was. Sidmey 

Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remifs in 
my ofhce, awakens me with this unwonted put- 
ting on. Shui f ; 

Jofephus affrmeth, that one of them remained 
in histime; meaning, de/ikey fome ruin or foun- 
dation thercof. Ralegh. 

2. lt is fometimes uled in a fenfe of irony, 
as it may be fuopofed. 

We think, de/tke, that ke will accept what 
the meaneft of them wouid difdain. ~ Looker. 

God appointed the fea to ore of them, ard- 
the land to the other, becautz they were fo great, 
that the fea could not hold tiem boti; or eife, 
belike, i€ the fea had been large enough, we 
mugh: have gone a fithing for elephants, 

Brereqesod on Lanewaee:, 
Bert yr. adv. [bilive, Sax. probably trom 
bi and hye, in the fenfe of vivacity, 
{peed, quicknels.] Spcedily ; quickly, 
Out.cf ule, 
Z 
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Ry that fame way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood, 
And down to Pluto’s houfe are come belive. 


Fairy Queen, 
BELL. n.f. [bel, Saxon; fuppofed, by 


Skinner, to come from pelvis, Lat. a ba- 


fin. See Batt. ] 


1. A vela, or hollow body of caft metal, 
formed to make a noife by the a& of 
a clapper, hammer, or fome other in- 

Bells ave 

in the towers of churches, to call the 


trument ftriking againft it. 


congregation together. 
Your flock, aflembled hy the be/?, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence. 
Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf, 
And bid the merry de//s ring to thy car, 
That thou art crowned, not thatI am dead. 
Shak/peare. 
Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ring- 
ing, and five Se//s one hundred and twenty. 
Holders Elements of Speech. 
He has no one neceffary attention to any thing 
but the Ze//, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 
Add fon’s Spe@ator. 
2. It is ufed for any thing in the form of 
a bell, as the cups of fowers. 
Where the hee fucks, there fuck I, 
In a cowflip’s de// 1 lie. Shakfpeare. 
The humming bees, that hunt the golden dew, 
In fummer’s heat on tops of lilics feed, 
And creep within their el/s to fuck the balmy 
feed. Dryden. 
3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perfo- 
rated, and containing in it a folid ball ; 
which, when it is haken, by bounding 


againit the fides, gives a found. 
As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, 
and the faulcon his be//s, fo hath man his defires. 


Shukfpeare’s As you like it, 
g. To bear the bell. 'To be the firlt: from 


the wether, that carries a bel among the 
fheep, or the firit horfe of a drove that 
has ells on his collar. 

The Italians have carried away the /e// from all 
other nations, as may appear both by their books 
and works. Hakewill, 

5. To Jhake the bells. A phrafe in Shak- 
fpeare, taken from the ells of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beit, 
The proudeft he that holds up Lancatter, 

Darcs ftir a wing, if Warwick Makes his bells. 
Shakjpeare. 
To BELL. v.n. [from the noun. ] To grow 
in buds or flowers, in the form of a 
bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft bell, and 
are fometimes ripe. Mortimer, 

DELL-FASHIONED., adj. [from bell and 
fafbion.} Having the form of a bell; 
campaniform. 

The thorn-upplerifes with a rong round ftalk, 
having large be//-fafiioned flowers at the joints, 

Mortimer, 

sE n. f- [dcau, belle, Fr. J] A young 

lady. 

What motive could compe? 

A well-bred lore t aiTault a gentle bes > 

© tay, what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor'd, 

Could make a gentle belle reje€t a lord? Paope. 
BEET ES LEMIRE S ne Ete 

literature. It has no ngulur. 

The exactne(s of the other, is to admit of 
fomethtny like dilcourfe, efpecially in woat re- 
gards tne ded/es lettres. Tatler. 

BE'LLIBONG. n.f. [from bellus, beauti- 
ful, and bonus, good, Lat. belle EF Lonne, 

Fr.} A woman excelling both in beauty 

ang goodnefs, Out of ufe. 


Shak. 


B DE 
Pan may be proud that ever he begat 
Such a Lel/ibone, 


And Syrinx rejoice that ever was her lot 
To bear fuch a nne. 


BELLI'GEROUS. § Waging war. 


ting time. 


To Be’LLow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon. ] 
r. To make a noife as a bull. 


Jupiter became a bull, and ded/szved ; the green 


Neptune a ram, and bleated. Shak [peare. 


What bull dares below, or what fheep dares 


bicat, 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden. 
But now the hufband of a heid muĝ be 
Thy matc, and bellowing fons thy progeny. 
Dryden. 
2. To make any violent outcry. 
He faften’d on my neck, and Je/low?t out, 
As he'd burit heav’n. Shakfpeare. 
3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this fen{e 


it is a word of contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep 
throat, 
Would dc//ow out a laugh ina bafe note. Dryden. 
This gentleman is accuttomed to roar and dc/- 
lozu fo terribly loud that he frightens us. Tater. 
4. To roar as the fea in a {torm, or as the 
wind ; to make any continued noile, that 
mav caufe terrour. 
Till, at the laft, he heard a dread found, 
Wiich thro’ the wood luud fe//owing did rebound. 
Spenfer. 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the bellowing voice of builing teas rc- 
bound. Dryden. 
Be'tirows. a. /. [bilrx, Sax. perhaps it is 
corrupted from bellies, the wind being 
contained in the hollow, or de//y. It has 
no fiigular ; for we ulually fay, a pair 
of bellows ; but Dryden has ufed bellows 
as a fingular. } 
t. The inilrument ufed to blow the fire. 
Since fighs, into my inward furnace turn’d, 
For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Siduey. 
One, with great bellows, gather’d Alling air, 
And with fore’d wind the fuel did enflame. 
Fairy Queen? 
The fmith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 
Wraile the lung’d bellows hithng fire provoke. 
Dryden. 
The lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath ; 
and the afpera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, 
to collect and convcy the breath. Holder, 
2. Inthe following paflage it is Angular. 
Thou neither, like a bellows, well’ ft thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
Of melting ore. Dryden. 
BE'LILUINE. adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Bealtly ; 
belonging to a beall; favage; brutal. 
If human actions were not to be judged, men 
would have no advantage over beafts. At this 


rate, the animal and belluine life would be the 
belt. Atterbury. 


BELLY. n.f. (daly, Dutch; ol, bola, 
Welfh. ] 

r. That part of the human body which 
reaches from the breait to the thighs, 
containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 
Rebell’d againtt the belly; thus accus’d it ;— 
‘That only like a gulph it did renvain, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Shakfpeare. 

2. ln bealts, itis ufed, in general, for that 

part of the body next tLe ground. 


Spenfer. 
BELLIGERANT. } adj. [belliger, Lat.] 
D:a. 
BE'LLING. n. f. A hunting term, fpoke 

ofa roe, when fhe makes a noife in rut- 
Did. 
BELLI'POTENT. adj. [deliipotens, Lat.] 

Puifflant ; mighty in war. Did. 
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And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, Upon thy 
belly thalt thou go, and duft fhalt thou eat all the 
days of thy lite. Gentfis. 

3. The womb: in this fenfe, it is com- 
monly uted Iudicroufly or familiarly. 

I thall anfwer that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negroe’s de//y : the Moor 1s with 
child by you. Shakfpeare. 

The fecret is grown too big for the pretence like 
Mis. Primly’s big belly. Congreve. 

4. That part of man which requires food, 
In Oppolition to the back, or that which 
demands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, 
wherein they might fill their belies by fpoil, ra- 
ther than by labour. Hayward, 

Whole gud is their belly. Phil. 

He that fows hisgrain upon marble, will have 
many a hungry belly befure harveit.  sdrbuthaor. 


5. The part of any thing that fwells out 
into a larger capacity. 

Fortune fometimes turncth the handle of the 
hottie, which is cafy to be taken hold of; and 
after the Ae//y, whichis hard to grafp. Bacon, 

An Iri harp hath the concave, or belly, nor 
along the ttrings, but at the end of the ftrings, 

Bacon. 
6. Any place in which fomething is en- 
clofed. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou 
heardit my voice. Jonch, 

To BeLLY. v.n. [from the noun.} To 
fwell into a larger capacity; to hang 
out; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waftes, figns ceafe to rife, 
For b:/lying earth, Rill rifng up, denies 
Their hight a paffage, and confines our cyes. 

Creech’s Manilius. 

The pow'r appeas’d, with winds futhe’d the 
fail, 

The 4e//ying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryd. 

Loud rattling fhakes the mountains and the 

plain, 
Heav’n dctlies downwards, and defcends in rain, 
Dryden, 

Midi thefe difports, forget they not todrench 

Themiclves with be//ying goblets. Philips, 
BE'LLYACHE. n.f. [from belly and ache, } 

The colick ; or pain in the bowels. 
BE'LLYBOUND. adj. [from belly and bound. } 

Difeafed, fo as to be coftive, and fhrunk 


in the belly. 


BE'LLY-FRETTING. n.f. [from belly und 
ret. | 

1. [With farriers. ] The chafing of a horfe’s 
belly with a foregirt. 

2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed 
by worms. Did. 

Be'LLYFUL. n. j. [from belly and full.) 

1. As rauch food as fills the belly, or fa- 
tisfies the appetite. 

2. It is often ufed Iudicroufly for more than 
enough: thus, king James told his foa 
that he would have his 4W/yful of par- 


liamentary impeachrments. 


Be'LLYGOD. x. f [from belly and gail, } 
A glutton ; one who makes god of his 
belly. 

What infinite wafte they mace this way, the 
only ory of Apicius, a famous bellygod, may 
fufhce to thew. Hakervill. 

Be'LLY-PINCHED, adj. [from belly and 
pinch.) Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 

couch, i 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs. Shak fp. 


BE'LLYROLL. nf. (from belly and I 


BTE i, 


A roll fo called, as it fecms, from enter- 
ing mto the hollows. 

They have two fmall harrows that they clap 
on cach fide of the ridge, and fo they harrow 
right up and down, and roll it with a Ae/iy-ree, 
that goes between the ridges, when they have 
fown it. Mortimer. 

Be'.ey-rimpBer. n. f. [from becky and 
timber.] Food; materials to fupport 
the belly. 

Where belly-timber above ground 
Or under, was not to be tound. 

The ftrength of every other member 
Is founded on your be//y-timber, Prior, 

Be'try-worsm. n. / [from &clly and 
worm.) A worm that breeds in the 
belly. 

BE'LMAN. n.f. [from dell and man.] He 
whofe bulinefs it is to proclaim any 
thing in towns, and to gain attention by 
ringing his bell. 

It was the owl that thrick’d, the fatal belmin 
Which gives the ttern'it good night. Shuk/p.are. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas 

warm’d, 
Now hangs the be’man’s fong, and paed here 
‘Lhe colour'd prints of Overton appear. Guy, 

The de/nan of cacn parifh, as he goes his cir- 

cuit, cries out every night, Palt twelve o'clock. 
Swift. 

BE'LMETAL., n.f. [from bell and metal. ] 
The metal of which bells are made, be- 
ing a mixture of five parts copper with 
one of pewter. 

Belowtal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin 
from threc hundred to two hundied pounds, brals 
ene hundecd and fifty pounds. Bacon. 

Colours which arife on be/metal, when melted 
and poured on the ground, in open ait, like tne 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by view- 
ing them at divers ubliquitics. Newton. 

To BeLo'cx. v. a. [from be and luck. Yo 
falten as with a lock. 

This is the hand, which with a vow’d contract 
Was fat be/ock'd in thine. Shakjpsare. 

Be’romancy. n. f., [from BAS and pair 
Vime 

Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been 
in requeit with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with 
the Africans and Turks of Algier. 

5 Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

Un BEvo'nG. v. n. [belungen, Dutch. } 

1. To be the property of. 

To light on a part of a field belonging tu Boaz. 

Rath, 

2. To be the province or bufinefs of. 

There is no nced of tuch redrefs ; 

Or pf there were, it not belongs to you. Shak/p. 

The declaration of thefe latent philofophers 
belongs to another paper. Boyle, 

To Jove tne care of heav’n and carth belongs. 

Dryden. 


3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 


He went into a defart belonging to Bethfaida. 
Luke. 


Haudibras. 


4. To have relation to. 

To wnum Åclongej? thou? whence art thou ? 

1 Samnucl. 
5. Tobe the quality or attributes of. 

The faculties belonging tothe fupreme fpirir, 
are unlimited and bounclefs, fitted and defigned 
for infinite objects. Cheyne. 

6. To be referred to; to relate to. 

He careth tor things that belong to tne Lord. 

1 Corinth. 

BELo’veD. participle. [fram belove, derived 
of Lwe. It is obfervable, that though 
the participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is feldom or never admitted ; as we 
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fay, you are much éelved hy me, but 
not, I delove you.) Loved; dear. 
I think it is not neci, 
Mark Antony, fo well be/ow'd ot Cnr, 
Should outlive C.rfar Shak/pear t. 
In likcnefs of a dove 
The Spirit de(cended, while the Father's voice 
From heay'’n pronounc’d him his beloved Son. 
Milton. 
BeLo'w. prep. [from be and low.) 
1. Under in place; not fo high. 

For all be/sqw the moun | would not leap. Séak. 

He'll beat Aufidius’ head dcow his Kuce, 
And tread upon his neck, Shakfpeare. 

2. Inferiour in dignity. 

The noble Venctians think themfelves equal at 
lealt to the electors or the cmpire, and but onc 
degrec Jclow kings. Aididifon. 
. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Idvlliums of Theocritus are as much below 
his Manilius, as the fields are below the ftars. 

Felton. 
4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. 
’Tis much Se/ew me on his throne to fit; 
But when I do, you thall petition it. Dryden, 
Bero'w. adv. 
t. In the lower place; in the place neareft 
the centre. 

To men ftanding bew an the ground, thofe 
that be on the top of Paul's feem much lefs than 
they arc, and cannot he known; bur, to men 
above, thofe belou feem nothing fo muci: leffened, 
and may be known, Bacon, 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the matter of the tempeits and winds 
before the air here below; and therefore the ob- 
fcuring of the tmaller flars, isa fign of tempett 
following. Bacon. 

His fultry heat infe&ts the fky ; 
The ground bew is parch’c, the heav'ns above 
us fry. Dryden, 

This faid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 
And thew'd them all the thining felds Ac/ow. 

Dryden. 
2. On earth, in oppofition to heaven. 
And lct no tears from erring pity flow, 
* For one that’s blefs’d above, immortaliz’d below. 
Smith. 

The faire child of Jove, 
Below fer ever forzht, and blets'd above. Prisr, 


3. In hell; in the regions of the dead: 
oppofed to heaven and earth. 

The ghidfome ghnits in circling troops attend ; 
Dstight to hover near, aud long to know 
What bus’nefs brought him to the realms Se/ow, 

Dryden, 
When futt ’ring faints aloft in beams hall glow, 
And profp’rous traitors gnafh their teeth below, 
Ticked. 
To Beto'wr. v. a. [from de, and lowt, a 
word of content.] To treat with op- 
probrious language ; to call names. Ob- 
folete, 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman re- 
port, that at a fupper they ,had not only good 
cheer, but allo favoury epigrams, and fine ana- 
grams, returning home, rated and Aciouted 
his cook, as an ignorant fcullion, that never 
Greffed him either epigrams or anagrams, Cumcien, 

Betswa’GGer. n. f. A cant word for a 
whorematter. 

You are a charitable be//fwagger; my wife 
cried out fire, and you cried out for engincs. 

Dryden. 

Bett. n. f. [belt, Sax. daltheus,Lat.] A 

girdle; a cinéture in which a {word, or 
fome weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakfpeare. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the (word given him by 
Hedior, and Heétor was dragged about the walls 
of Troy by the e/t given him by Ajax, Souwrh. 
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Then frotei'd the thining dc)t, with gold its 
laid ; 
The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. 
Dryden. 
BELWE'rHER. n. f. ffrom bell and we- 
ther.| A fheep which leads the fluck 
with a beli on his neck. 
The fox will fve my theep to gather, 
And drive to tallow after their beltwether. Spenfer, 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of 
cattle ; to be a bawd toa belwet her. Shalfpeare, 
The flock of theep and helaether thinking to 
break into another's pafture, and being to pals 
over another bridge, julticd till both icli into the 
ditch. Hiowel, 
To BeLY’. See BELIEF. 
Jo Bema'p. v. a. [from beand mad.] To 
make mad; to turn the brain. 
Making juft ieport, 
Of how annatural and de:madding forrow 
Tke king hath caufe to plain, Shakfpeare, 
To Bemi re. v.a. [from be and mire.] 
To drag or incumber in the mire; to 
foil by paffing through dirty places. 
Away they rade in bomcly fort, 
Their journevglong, their money thort ; 
The loving couple well Lemir'd ; 
The borfe ana both the riders tir’d. Swift. 
To Bemo'an. v. a. [from Tomoan.) To 
lament; to bewail; to exprefs forrow 
for. 
He fails, he Alls the houfe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans, Diy 
The gwis themlelves the ruin’d {cats hemoan, 
And blame the mifchicts that themiclves have 
done. Addifor. 
BeMO/ANER, n. f. [from the verb.] A 
lamenter; the perfon that laments. 


To Bemo’cx. v.a. [from mock.] To 
treat witlt mocks. 
Benack the modcit moon. Shukfpeare, 


To BEMO'IL. v.a. [ée, and moil, from 
mouiller, Fr.} To bedraggle ; to be- 
mire; to encumber with dirt and mire. 

Thou fhouldit have heard in how miry a place, 
how fhe was ‘emailed, how he left her with the 
torte upon her, Snak{peare. 

To Bemo NsTeR. v. a. [from de and mon- 

fer.) To make nionttrous, 
Thou chang*d and telf converted thing! for 
ihame, 
Bemenjler not thy feature. Shakfpeare, 

Bemu’seD. adj. [trom To mufe.} Over- 
come with mufing ; dreaming: a word 
of contempt, 

Is there a parfon much demus'd in beer, 
A maudling poctets, a rhiming peer 3 Pope. 

BENCH. z». /- (benc, H gene 4] 

t. A feat, diltinguifhed fr F ficol by 
its greater length. ‘ 

The feats and benches fhone of ivory, 
An hundred nymphs tat fide by fide about. Sper fer. 
All Rome is pleas’d when Statius will rehear(c: 
And longing crowds expect the promis’d verfe ; 
His lofty numbers with fo gieat a guft 
They hear, and {wallow with fuch cager luft : 
But while the common futhiage cruwn'd his 
caufc; 
And broke the enches with thcir loud apolaufe, 
His mufe had starv’d, had not a picce unrcad, 
And by a player bought, fupply’d hez bread. 
Dryden, 

2. A feat of juftice ; the feat where judges 
fit. 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench; 
To trip the comte of law. Shukfpeare. 
Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal beach 

Of Britith Themis, with no mean applaute, 
Pronoune’d, and in his volumes taught cur laws, 
Which others at their bar fo often wrench. 
lilon. 
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3. The perfons fitting on a bench; as, the 
whole bench voted the fame way. 
Fools to populsr praife afpire 
Of publick fyeeches, which worfe fools admire; 
White, trom both denckesy with redoubled founds, 
Vt" applauie of lords and commoners abounds. 
Dryden, 
To BeNcuH. v.a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. Jo furniih with benches. 
"Twas bench'd with turf, ana goodly to be feen; 
The thick young grats arole in trefher green. 
Dryden. 
2. To feat upon a hench. 
_ His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have dem h'd and iear'd to worthip. Shuk/peare. 
BE'NCHER. a. /. [from bench.) Thofe gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court are called 
benchers, who have been readers; they 
being admitted to plead within the bar, 
are alfo called inner barrillers. The 
benchers, being the feniors of the houfe, 
are intrulted with its government and 
direétion, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 

I wis taking a walk imithe gardens of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, a favour that ts indulged me ly feve- 
ral benchersy who are grown old with me, Turkler. 

Jv BEND. a a. pret. bended, or beat; 
part. pall. bended, or dent, [benoan, 
Saxon ; lander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, 
from pandare, Lat. | 

x. To make crooked; to crook ; to in- 
flect. 

The rainbow compaffcth the heavens with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Mott High 
hath bended it. Ecclus. 

They bezid their bows, they whirl their flings 

around : 
Heaps of {pent arrows fall, and rew the ground; 
And helms, and fhiclds, and rattling arms re- 
found. Dryden. 

2. To direċ to a certain point. 

Oćtavius and Mark Antony 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shak/p. 

Wiy dof thou bend thy eyes upon the cath, 
And ttuc fo often, when thou fitt’it alone ? Shak. 

~~ Your gracious eyes upon this labour berd. 

Fairfax. 
To that fwect region was our voyage benr, 
When winds, and cv°ry warring clement, 
Ditub’d our cou fe. Dryden. 


Tren, with a suthing found, th’ affembly bead 


Divert their fteps 5 the rival rout afcend 
The royalt dome. 
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the mind. 


Men will not Jed their wits to examine, whe- 
wherewith they have beca acaf- 
Hoeker, 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Shak/peare. 


ther things, 


zomer. be guod or evil. 


Divinely bert to meditation. 
When ne fell into the gout, he was no longer 
aUis to bend his mind or thoughts to any publick 
bufinets. 
4. To put any thing in order for ufe: a 
metaphor taken from bending the bow. 
Pm fertled, and end up 
Each corporal agent to this ternbitteat. Shak/p. 
As a bowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
afacd him what he was doing ? L’ Eftrange, 
g. To incline. 
Eut wren to mitchicf mortals erd their will, 
How foon they tind nt intruments of i1! Pope. 
6. To tubdue; to make fubmifive; as, 
war and famine will bend our enemies. 
~, To bend the brow. To kait the brow ; 
to frown. 
Soins have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch. 
ther need, bend their vrows, bite their lips, beat 
u.c board, and tear their paper Camiden. 


Pope. 
. To apply to a certain purpoie ; to intend 


Temple, 
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To REND. v. n. 
1. To be incurvated. 
2. To lean or jut over. 
There is a cht, whofe high and bending head 
Looks tearfully on the confined deep. Shak/peare. 
ay Yo refolve ; todetermine: inthis fenfe 
the participle is commonly ufed. 
Notio, for once, indulg’d they (weep the main, 
Deat to the cail, or, he-ring, hear in vain; 
But, bent on inifchicr, bear the waves before. 
Dryden. 
While good, and anxious for his friend, 
He's till fevevely dent againtt himlelt ; 
Renouncing flecp, and reft, and food, and cafe, 
Addi fun. 
A itate of flavery, which they are bent upon 
with fo much eagernefs ana obltinacy. «24dijon. 
He is every where dent on intiru€tion, and 
avoids all manner of dyrethons. etddifon. 


4. To be fubmifhve 5 to bow. 
The fons of them that atilicted thee fhall come 
bending unto thee. Tfuiah. 
BEND. a. f. [from To bend. ] 
. Flexure; incurvation, 
’Tis true, this god did thake; 
His coward lips did froin their colour Hy ; 
And that fame cye, whofe bend doth awe the 
world, 
Did lofe its luftre. Shak fpeare. 
2. The crooked timbers which make the 
ribs or fides of a thip. Skinner. 
3. [With heralds.] One of the eight ho- 
nourable ordinarics, containing a fifth 
when uncharged ; but, when charged, a 
third part of the efeutcheon. It is made 
by two lines, drawn thwartways. from 
the dexter chief io the finitter befe point. 
Harris, 
BE'NDABLE. adj. [from bend.] That may 
be incurvated ; that may be inclined. 


Be/NDER. n. f. [from To cend. ] 
t. The perfon who bends. 
2. The intrument with which any thing 
is bent. 
Thefe hows, being fomewhar like the long 
bows in ufe amongit us, were bent only by a 
man’s immeqiate ftrength, without the kelp ot 


any bender, or rack, that are uled to others. 
Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick, 


Be xowitnx. 2./. An herb. bid. 
Bent apeD. adj. [from neap.} A thip 
is faid to be deneaped, when the water 
does not flow high enough to bring her 
off tlhe ground, over a bar, or out of a 
dock. Die}. 
Bene atu. pred. [beneod, Sax. beneden, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Under; lower in place: oppofed to 
abovs. 
Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir'd, 
He laid beneath him, and to vett retir’d. Dryden, 
Ages to come might Ormond’s picture know ; 
And palms for thee vereath his laurels grow. 
Prior. 
2. Under, as overborn or overwhelmed by 
tea iome prelmre. 
Our country fnks Leacath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it blecds, and each new day a gath 


Is added to her wounds, Shuk/peare. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they 
te, 
And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. 


Dryden, 


3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reaton to be perfuaded, that there are 

far more {pecics of creatures above us, than there 

are bencath. Locke. 

4. Unworthy of; unbefeeming ; not equal 
lo. 
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He will do nothing that is Leseath his high fias- 


tion, noi omit doing any thing which becomes if. 
dtte bury, 
Bene‘atu. adv. 
t. Ina lower place; under. 

I deftroyed the Amorite before them; I de- 
Rroyed his iruits fiom above, and his roots trom 
bencata, Ame:, 

The carth which you take from bereatk, will 
be barren and unfruittul. Mortimer, 

2. Below, as oppoled to heaven. 

Any thing that ts in heaven above, or that ts 
in the earth berratk. Exodus. 

Tiembling I view the dread abyfs Lencars:, 
Hell’s horrid manfions, and the realms of death, 

Yulden, 

Be'nepict.ady. [ bencdiäðus, Lat.] Having 

mild and faiubrious qualities: an old 
phylical term. 

{tis not a fmall thing won in phyfick, If vou 
can make rhubarb, and other medicines thit are 
beneiG, as {trong purgers as thole that are not 
without fome mutignity, Bucor, 

Benepierion, ne /. [éened:dio, Lat. } 
i. Blefling ; a cecietory pronunciation of 
happinefs. 

A fov’reizn fhame fo Lows him; his unkinds 

nels, 

That ftript ner from his bencdiPion, turn'd her 

To foreign catualtics, gave her dear rights 

To his aoghearted daughters, Siiut/peare, 

From him will raife 

A mighty nation; and upon him fhow'r 

His berieds Aion fo, tat, in his fced, 

All nations tha ! pe blett. Milten, 
2. The advantage conferred by blefing. 

Protperity is the bleffing of the Old Teftament s 
adverfity is the blefing ot the New; which care 
ricth the greater benedicion, and the cicarer reves 
lation of Gots favour. 


ed; thanks: 
Could he lefs expect 
Than glory and benediction, that is, thanks? 
Miitos. 

Such ingantous and induftrious perfons aie ce- 
lighted in fearching out natural rarities; reAet~ 
ing uy on the Creatur of them his due praifes aad 
here dittions, Ray. 

4. The form of inftituting an abbot. 

What coniecration is to a binop, that bene- 
diim is toan abbot; butin a diferent way: 
for a bifhop is not properly fuch, till confecra= 
tion; but an abbot, buing elected and conti med, 
is properly fuch betore bsnedisrion. sdyiiffe. 

BeneFacTion. a. f/. [trom brasfacts, 
Lat.] 

1. Che aé& of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred: which is the 
more ufual fenfe. 


One part of the Lenefidiens, was the exprefon. 


of a generous and gratcful mind. atiterbury, 


BENEFACTOR, a. f. [from bensfacio, Lat. ] 
He that confers a bencht; frequently 
he that conuributes to dome public cha- 
rity: it is ufed with of, but oftener 
with /o, before the perfon benefited. 

Then fwell with pride, and mutt be titled guds, 
Great berefaGors of nankin, delivercrs, 
Worthip'd with temple, prieti, and facniace. 

avis. ien. 

From that preface he took iis hint, though he 
had the Lalenefs not to acknowledge his hence 
Jito. Dryden. 

I cannot but look upon the writer as my beuc- 
facdcr, if he conveys to me an improvernent of 
my und.iftanding. dd: fon, 

Whoever makes Ul returns to his dencfuctor, 
mult needs be a commun enemy to mankind. 

Swift. 

Benera’ctress. n, / [from bencfacur. | 

A woman who confers a benefit, 
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Bacon, . 
3. Acknowledgments for bk flings receive. 
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BENEFICE, nf. [from Leneficium, Lat.] 

Advantage conferred on another. This 

word is generally taken for all ecclefiaf- 

tical livings, be they dignities or others. 
Cowell, 

And of the prieft efttoons "gan to enquire, 
How ta a benefice he might afoire. openfer. 

Much to hinlelf he thought, but tittle finoke, 
And, undepriv'd, bis dene Sze turfuok. Deval 

Be’nericen. adj. [from deacfice.] Polectf- 
ed of a benelice, or church preferment. 

The ufual rate between the beveficed man and 
the religious perfon, was one moicty of the bc- 
nechce. styliffe. 

Benericence. n. f. [from beneficent.) 

The practice of doing good; active 

goodne fs, 

You could not extend your dexeficence to fo 
many pertons; yet you have lolt as few days as 
Aurelius. Ds salen, 

Love and charity extends our bencfcence to the 
miferies of our brethren. Rogers 

Bene Ficent. adr. [from beneficus, beuzfi- 
centior, Lat.] Kind ; doing good. It 
differs from denign, as the a& from the 
dilpolition ; beneficence being kindnets, 
or bentonity exerted in action. 

Such & creature could not bave his origination 
from any icis than the mof wile and Leasfiecut 
being, the great Gud. lale. 

But Phædus, thou, to man bencficent, 

Del giw fin building cities. Price 
BENEFICIAL. gas. [from beneficium, Lat. ] 
ry. Advantageous; conferriug benctits; 

profitable; ufeful: with za before the 

petfen benefited, 

Not any thing is made to be beneficial to him, 
but all things for him, to thew bencficence and 
grace in them. Hecki» 

This fuppohtion grants the opinion to con- 
duce to order in the world, confequently to be 
very ceneficial to mankind. Lidlerfon, 

The war, which would have been mot lixe- 
fcial to us, and deftructive to the enemy, was 
negledicd. Swift. 

Arc the prefent revolutions in circular obs, 
more beneficia! than the other would be? Benity. 

2. Helpful ; mediciaal. 

{fn the fit accefs of fuch a difeafe, any deob- 

fisuent, without much acrimony, 1s bexefieral. 
tr butinot. 

Benerrcitau. n.f- An old word for abc- 
nelice. 

For tiat the groundwork is, and end of ait; 
How to obtain a Geacfeia!. Spevfer. 

Benertcrarty. adv. [from beneficial. | 
Advantageoufly ; profitably ; helpfully. 

Bexericrarness. 2. /. [from denefcial. ] 
Ufefulneds ; profit; nelpfulnefs. 

Though the knowledge of thefe objc&ts be 
commendable for the: conteniation and curiofity, 
yet they dv not commend their knowledge to us, 
upon the account of their ufetulacis and benef- 
cialnejs Hale. 

Besļsrri'crary. adj. [from benefice.] Hold- 
ing fomething in fubordination to an- 
other; having a depeadent and fecond- 
ary poffeffion, without foverergn power 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no lefs 
promile, than to be mace a feudatory, or benz- 
fieiary king of England, under the feignory in 
chief of the pope. Lacon. 

Benerictary. n. fe He that isin pof- 
feflion of a benelice. 

A benefice is eitner faid to be a benefice with 
the cure uf fouls, or otherwife. In the frit cefe, 
if it be annexed to another benefice, the bene. 
fovury is obliged to ferwe the parish caurch im his 
awn proper perfon. __ -tyliffe, 

BENEFIT. n.f- [ dcneficium, Lat. ] 
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t. A kindnefs; a favour conferred; an act 
of love. 
When nalts benefits hall prove 
Not well difpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms. Shakfpeare. 
Bleis the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all 


his benefits. Pyaims. 
Offer’d life 

Neglect not, and the 4evee embrace 

By faith, not void of works. Milton, 


2. Advantage; profit; ufe. 

The creature abateth his ftrength for the be- 

nefie of fueli as put their truftinthee, Mifdem. 
3. lu law. 

Benefit of clergyis an ancient liberty of the 
church, when a picit, or one within orders, is 
arraigned of feiany before a fecular judge, he 
may pray his clergy; thut is, pray to be dc- 
livered to his ordinary, tə purge hinfelf of 
the offence ubjeéted tu him: and this might be 
done in cafe of murders The ancient law, in 
this voint of c/ce y, is much aitered; for clerks 
are no more delivered ta thew ordiaaries to be 
purged, but now every man, though not within 
erders, is put to tead at the bar, being found 
gu lty, and convicted of fuch felony as this Že- 
nefit is granted for; and fo bunt in the band, 
and fer free forthe frft time, if the ordinery’s 
cummiuilioncr, or deputy, ttanding by, do fay, 
Legit ut chricus; ov, otherwifey futlereth death 
for his tranfgreftion. Cow. 

To Be'xerit. v. a. [from the noun ] To 
do good to; to advantage. 
Wiot courte L mean to hold, 
Shall nothing beneft yout knowledge. — Saak/p. 

He was fu far trom dea fAting trade, that he 
did it a grcat injury, and brought Rome in 
danger of a famine. Arbathist. 

To be’xreit., v. n. To gain advantage; 
to make improvement. 

To tell you therefore what I have benefted 
herein, among old renowned authors, | Mall 
fpare. Marten, 

BDENE'MPT. adi, [See Nempt.] Named ; 
marked out. Obfolete. 

Much greater gifts for guerdon thou Malt gain, 
Tian kid or coller, waicn L thee densa? ; 
Then up, 1 fy. Spenfer, 

To Bene’r. veda, [from net.] To enfuare ; 
to furrcund as with toils. 

Reing thus deretted round with villains, 

Ere i tevid mars t'e prologue, to my banc 
They had begun the play. Shatfpeare, 
BENE'VOLENCE. n. f. [benevolentia, Lat. ] 
t. Dilpolition to do good; kindnels ; cha- 
rity ; good-will. 
Gralp the whole worlds of rcafon, life, and 
{enfe, 
In one clefe {vem of dener9/ence. 
2. The good done; the charity given. 
3: A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a deneuclence, was deviled by 
Edward tv for which he fuitained much envy, 
It was abol-fhed by Richard itr. Paco, 


BENEVOLENT. adj. [benevolens, lLenevo- 
lentia, Lat.) Kind; having good-will, 
or kind inclinations. 

Thou guod old man, Lerevolent as wile. Pupe. 
Nature ad 
Is blooming and dexevolent like thee.  Them/an, 

BENE VOLENTWESS. n. /.. Benevolence. 

BENGAL. a. f. [from Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies.] A fort of thin flight tkuff, 
made of filk and hair, for women’s ap- 
parel. 

BENJAMIN, tt. fe A plant 

BE'NIAMIN. n. J A guin. See RENZOIN. 

fo Beni’cur. v. a. [from night. | 

t. Lo involve in darknefs ; to darken; to 
firowd with the frades of night. 


Pepe. 


BEN 


He that has light within his own clear breaft 
May fit i’ the center, andenjuy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark foul, and toul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day fun; 
Himicli is his own dungeon. Afileon. 
Thote bright {tars that did adorn our hce- 
mifphete, as thofe dark thades that did benighr 
it, vanilh, Bayle. 
A ttorm begins, the raging waves run high, 
The clouds look heavy, und berwght the iky. 
Garth, 
The miferable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumam’d with frafts 
Under the polar Bear. Philips, 


2. To furprife with the coming on of 
night. 
Being benighted, the fight of a candle, I faw 
a govd way oft, directed mce to a young thep- 
herd’s houfe. Sidney. 
Here fome Lewighted angel, in his way, 
Might cate his wings; and, tceing heav’n appear 
ln its belt work of inevcy, think it there, Dry, 
3. Fo debar from intellectual light; to 
cloud with ignorance. 
But what fo long in vain, and yet unknown 
By puor mankind’s denivhkted wit, is fought, 
Shali in this age to Britain firit be thown. Dry?, 
BENIGN. adj. (benignus, Lat. It is 


pronounced without the g, as if written 
Genine 3. but-theg cis) prefervedyin “de- 
nignity. } 

1. Kind; generous; liberal; a€tually good. 
See BENEFICENT. 

This turn hath made amends! Thou haft ful- 
hird 
Thv words, Cteator hountcous and Żenign ! 
Giver of all things fair. Milton, 
So thall the world go on, 

To good Malignant, to Lad men benign, Milton, 

We awe more to Heav'n, than to the fword, 
The wifh’d return of fo benign a lord. Waller, 

What Heav’n befows upon the earth, in kind 
influences and Lewgn aipeéets, is paid it back in 
facrihce and adoration. South, 

They who delignt in the fuffering of inferiour 
creatures, will not be very Compaflionate or 
benigni. Lecke. 

Dif'rent are thy names, 
As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 
Or dealt benign thy various gifts to mien. Tua. 
2, Wholefome ; not malignant. 

Thefe {alts ac of a eriga mild nature, ia 
healthy partons; bas, m others, retaintheir ori- 
ginal quaiities, which they dilcover in cachexics. 

Arbuthnot. 
Benton Difeafe, is when ail the ufual 
fyniptoms appear in the {mail-pox, or 
any acute difcafe, favourably, and with- 
out any irregularitics, or unexpe&ed 
changes. Quincy. 
BenvGnity. af [from benign. | 
1. Gracioulnels ; goodnefs. 

Tt is true, that his mercy will forgive ofen- 
ders, or his dem gnity. co-vperate to their con- 
verhon. Brewn, 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, 
he is unconcerned to value the Zerignity of kim 
that dues it South. 

2, Aciual kindnef3. ' 

He whicti ufeth the benefit of any fpecial Lee 

nigaity, way enjoy it with good cunicience. 
Hezker. 

The king was defirous to eftablith peace ra- 

ther by Jenipmicy than blood. i Hayward. 
4, Salubrity ; wholefome quality ; friend- 


lincfs to vital nature. 

Bunes receive a quicker agglutination in fan- 
guine than in choelenck bedies, by realon of the 
benigrity of the ferum, which fendeth out h er 
matter for a callus. Wifenass 


Bexronty. adv. [from benign, ] Favours 
ably; kindly; geacivuily. 


BEN 


'Tis amazement, more than love, 

Which her radiant cyes CO move ; 
It lefs {plendour wait an thine, 
Yer they fo hevian'y thine, 

I would turn my dazzled fight 
To behold their milder light. 
Oh, truly good, and truly great! 
Tor glorious as he role, bea:guly lo he fet. Prior 
Benson. n. f. [denir, to blefs; beniffons, 
Fr.] Bleffing ; benediction: not now 
ufed, unlefs ludicroufly. 

We h:ve no {uch daughter; nor fhall ever fee 
That face of hers again; therefore, begonc 
Without our grace, our love, aur benijen. Shak, 

Unmunic, ye fair ttars, and thou fair moon, 
That wone’ft to love the traveller's beuifon. Milt. 

Berner. an. f. An herb; the lame with 
avens. 

Bent. 2. f. (from the verb To bend.) 

1. The itate or being bent ; a {tate of tlex- 
ure; curvitys 

Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bens a 
little. Walton. 

2. Degree of flexure. 

Tiere arc divers fulitle inquiries concerning 
the. ttrength required to the bending of bows; 
the force they kave in the ditcnarge, according 
to the fever:l beats; and the ttrength requued tu 
be in the firing of than, Hh ealkins, 


3. Declivity. 


Waller. 


A mountain ftood, 
Threat’ning trom high, and oveifook’d the wood ; 
Beneath the low’ring brow, and ona benr, 
The temple flood of Mars arm potent, 


4. Utmolt power, as of a bent bow. 
Then let thy love be younger than thyfclf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. Shak/p. 
We hoth obev, 
And here give up ourfelves, in the full bent, 
To lay_our {crvice freely at your feet. Shuk/peare. 
Se Application of the mind ; ftrain of the 
mental powers. 

The underftanding fhould be brought to the 
knotty parts of knowledge, that try the ftrength 
of thought, and a full dent of the mind, by in- 
{enfible degrees. Locke, 

6. Inclination ; difpofition toward fome- 
thing. 

O who does know the bent of women’s fantafy ! 

Spenfer. 

To your own lents difpofe you; you'll be found 
Be you beneath the thy. Shak/peare. 

He knew tne ftrong bet of the country to- 
wards the houfe of York. Bacon, 

Soon inclin’d t admir delight, 
The bent of nature! Milton, 

The gotccn age was firt; when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted realon knew ; 

And, with a native dent, did guod purfue. Dry. 

Let there be propenfity and bent of will to re- 
ligion, and there wih be the fame fedulity and 
indefatigable induftry. South. 

‘Tis odds but the fcale turns at lat on na- 
ture’s fide, and the evidence of unc or two fenfes 
yives way to the united deat and tendency of all 
the five. Atterbury. 

7. Determination; fixed purpofe. 

Their unbelief we may not impute into in- 
fufhciency in the mean which is ufed, but to 
the wilful dea? of their obitinate hearts againgt at. 

Hooker. 

Yet we faw them forced to give way to the 
bent, and current humour af the people, in fa- 
vour of their ancient and lawful government. 

Temple. 
8. Turn of the temper, or dilpofition ; 


fhape, or fafhion, fuperinduced by art. 
Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces tothe bene 
Of the king’s look, but hath a he rt that's 
Glad at the thing they fcowl at. Shaul fpeare. 
Two of them have the very bent of honour. 


AY hak{pea re. 


Dryd. 
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Then thy fraight rule fet vutue in my fight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right; 
My reafon took the beat of toy command, 
Was form’d and polith'd by thy fkiltul hand. 
D) yde n. 
9. Tendency ; flexion; particular direc- 


tion. 

The exercifing the underttanding in the feveral 
ways of reafonmg, teachcth the mind fupplenct:, 
to apply itlelf more dexteroutly to bears and 
turns of the matter, in all its refearches. Loote. 

io. A ftalk of grafs, called Gert-gra/s. 

His fpear, a dent both tif and trong, 

And well near of two inches long; 
The pile was of a horfe-ily’s tunzuc, 
Whole fharpnefs nought reverled. D: ayton. 

Then the Howers of the vines; it is a little 
duit, like the duft of a beat, which grows upon 
the clufter, in the hrf coming forth. Bacon, 

June is drawn ina mantle ot dark grafs-grecn, 
upon his heaa a garland of bents, Kingcups, and 
maidcnhair. Peacham. 


Be'ntinG Time. [from bent.) The time 
when pigeons feed on bents before peas 
are ripe. 

Bare Leniing tines, and moulting moaths may 


come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their 
home, Dry.ten, 


To BENWM. v. a [benumen, Saxon. ] 

1. Vo make torpid ; to take away the fen- 
fation and ufe of any part by cold, or 
by fome obttruction. 


So tlings a fnake that tu the fire is brought, 
Which harmlefs iay with cold 2ezumim’ d, before. 


Fuirfax. 

The winds blow moitt and keen, which bids 
us {cek 

Some better throud, fume better warmth, to 
cherifh 

Our limbs bexumm'd. Milton, 


My finews Nacken, and an icy ftilfnefs 
Benums my blood. Denham. 
I: (tizes upon the vitals, and Jenunre the fenfes ; 
and where there ts no fenfe, there can be no pain. 
South. 
Will they be the lefs dangerous, when warmth 
(hall bring them to themfcltes, becaute they 
were once frozen and deaummed with cold ? 
L’ Efirange. 
2. To ftupily. 
Thefe accents were her laft : the creeping death 
Benummr'd her fenfes Arfi, then ttopp'd her 
breath. Dryden. 
Benzoin.a.f. A medicinal kind of refin 
imported from the Eait Indies, and vul- 
garly called benjamin. It is procured by 
making an incifion in a tree, whole 
leaves refemble thofe of the lemon tree. 
The bell comes from Siam, and is called 
amygdaloides, being interfperfed with 
white fpots, refembling broken almonds. 
Trevoux. Chambers, 
The liquor we have diftilled from benzsin, is 
fubjcét to frequent vicitfiudes of fluidity and 
frminefs. Boyle. 
To Beearnt. v. a. [from paint.] To 
cover with paint. 
Thou know’it, the mafk of night is on my 
face, 
Elfe would a maiden bluth bepaint my cheek. 
Shakfpeare. 
To Berinen. v.a. [from pinch.] ‘To 
mark with pinches. 
In their files, arms, thoulders, all dcpincht, 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to 
ftait out. Chapm in 


To Bepi'ss. v. a. [from pifs.} To wet 
with urine. 
One caufed, ata feaft, a bagpipe to be played, 


BER 
which made the knight Leef Limfeif, to the great 
diverhon of all thea present, as welt aS Colne 
fufion of himfelf. Derka, 

To BEQUE'ATH. v. a. [cpide, Sax. a 
wil] To leave by will to another. 

She had never beer cifiahevited of that goadiy 
portion, Which nature had to hiberally bequeathed 
to her. Sidney. 

Let’s choufe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not fo—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoted bodies to the ground? Shakfp. 

My fatter beguvatzed me by will but a poor 
thoufand crowns. Shek fpeare, 

Methinks this age feems refolved to bequeark 
potterity foinewhat ro remember it. Glenville, 

For you, whom beit 1 love and value mof, 
But to your fervice 1 bequeath my gho. Dry, 

Bequeatument, nf. [from bequeath. ] 
A legacy. D8. 

Beque'st. n. /. [from bequeath.| Some- 
thing leit by will; a legacy. 

He chimed the crown to himtelf; pretending 
an adoption or deque/l, of the kingdom unto him 
hy the Contefior. Hale, 

To Berna’rtie. v.a. [from ratile.] To 
fil with noife; to maxe a noife at in 
contempt. 

Thefe ac now the fefhion, and fo berattle the 
common ftages, fo they cull them, that many 
wearing rapiers are ahaid of goolequills, and 
dare tcarce come thither. Shak[peare. 

Bensernry. n.f. [berberis, fometiraes 
written daréerry, which fee.] A berry 
of a fnarp tafe, uted for pickles, 

Some never ripzn to be tweet, as tamarinds, 
berbervics, crabs, Hues, Se. Dacon's Nat. Hip, 

To BERI’AVE., Turn. pret. dereaved, or 
bereft ; part. pall. bereft. [beneorian, 
Saxon. 

r. To ttrip of; to deprive of, It has ge- 
nerally the particle of before the thing 
taken away. 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my Lived {peaks to you in my veins. 


Shuk[peare, 

That when thou com'ft to kneel at Heary's 
fect 

Thou N bereave him of his wits with 

wonder. Shak fpeare. 


There was never a prince bereaved cf his de- 
pendencies by his council, except there bath been 
an over greatnefs in one countellor. Bacon's ///ays, 

The facved pricits with ready Knives dereave 
The beatts of life. Diydea, 

To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere 
favages; it is tu bereave us of all arts and Ici- 
ences, of hittory and letters, nay of revealed ree 
ligion too, that incttimable tavour of Heaven. 

Bentcev's Sermons. 
2, Sometimes it is ufed without of. 
Bercare me nut 
Whercon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 


Thy countel, inthis uttermoftdiftrefs. Milton, 
3. To take away from. 
All your interett in thole territories 
ls utterly bereft you, all is lott. Shakfpeare. 


BERE'AVEMENT. n. j. [from éereave.] 
Deprivation. Did. 
Bert Fr. The part. paff. of bereave. — 
Tire chicf of cither ticle bereft of lite, 
Or yielded to the tuc, concludes the ftrife. 
Dryden, 

Berc. See Burrow. 

Be’roamot. n. f. [bergamotte, Fr. ] 

1. A fort of pear, commonly called burga- 
mot. See PEAR. 

2. A fort of ellence, or perfume, drawn 
from a fruit produced by ingraftmg a 
lemon-tree on a bergamot pear ftock. 

3. A fort of {nuff, which is only clean to- 


BER 
bacco, with a little of the effenec rubbed 
into it. 

DBE'RGMASTER. n.f. [from benx, Sax.and 
mafler.) The bailiff, or chief officer, 
among the Derbyfhire miners. 

Be’rcnote. n. f. [of beng, a mountain, 
and moze, a meeting, Saxon.] A court 
held upon a hill for deciding controver- 
fies among the Derbyfhire miners. 

Blount. 

To Beruy’mE. v. a. [from rhyme.] To 
mention in rhyme, or verfes: a word of 
contempt. 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flow'd in: Laura to his lady was buta kitchen- 
wench; marry, the had a better love to be- 
rhyme ncr. ` Shakfpeare, 

I fought no homage from the race that write; 
I kept, Ike Alan monarchs, from their fight : 
Poems [| heeded, now berhym'd fo long, 

No more than thou, great George! a birthday 
fong. Pope. 

Bertin. v. f. [trom Berlin, the city 
where they were firit made.] A coach 
of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all ! 

Nor think your verles terling, 

Though with a golcen pen you fcrawl, 

And feribtie in a berlin. Swift. 


BERME, nij. (Fr. in fortitication.] A 
fpace of ground three, four, or five feet 
wide, left without, between the toot of 
the rampart and the lide of the mote, to 
prewnt the earth from falling down into 
the mote; fometimes palifadoed. Harris. 

To Bero’s. v. a. [from rod.] To rob; 
to plunder; to wrong any, by taking 
away fomething from him by ttealth or 
violence. Not ufed. 


She faid, ah deareft lord! what evil Rar 
On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence 
bad 
That of yourfelf you thus dercbbed are ? F. Queen. 
BERRY. n. jJ: [bemiz, Sax. from benan, 
to bear.) Any {mall fruit, with many 
feeds or {mall {tones, 
She finute the ground, tne which ftraight forth 
did yield 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries fpread, 
That all the gods admir’d, Spenfer. 
The ftrawberry giows underneath the nettic, 
And wholefome berries thrive and tipen beft, 


Neighbour'd by fruit of bafett quality. Shak/p. 
Jo Be’rry.v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
bear berries. 
BERRY-BEARING Cedar. [cedrus bacci- 
ja, Weat..| A tree. 

The leaves are fquamofe, fomewhit like thofe 
of the cyprefs. The katkins, or male flowers, 
are produced at remote diltances from the fruit 
on the famc tree. The fruit is a berry, inclofing 
three hard feeds in cach. The wood is of great 
ufe in the Levant, is large timber, and may be 
thought the fhittim-wood mentioned inthe Scrip- 
ture, of which many of the ornaments to the 
famous temple of Solomon were made. Miller. 


DERRY-BEARING Orach. See Mut- 
BERRY BLIGHT. 

Brat, is the fame with our drizht 3 in the 
Latin, dluflris and clarus. So Ecbert, 
eternally famous or bright ; Sigbert, Ju- 
mous conqueror. And the who was 
termed by the Germans Bertha, was by 
the Greeks called Eudoxia, as is obferved 
by Liutprandus. Of the fame fort were 
thefe, Phaedrus, Epiphanius, Photius, 
Lumpridius, Fulgentius, Illuftris. 

Gibjou’s Camden. 
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BertH. n. /. [with failors.] See Birtu. 
BE'RTRAM. n.f. [ pyrethrum, Lat.) A 
fort of herb, called alfo baflard pellitory. 


BE'RYL. n. f. [beryllus, Lat.] A kind of 
recious ftone. 
May thy billows roul afhore 
The beryl and the golden ore. Milton. 


The bery! of our lapidaries is only a fine fort 
of cornelian, of A more decp bright red, fome- 
times with a caft of yellow, and more tranfpa- 
rent than the common cornclian. MF codward. 

To BESCRE'EN. D. a. [from fcreen.} To 
cover with a fcreen ; to fhelter; to con- 
ceal. 

What man art thou, that thus defereen’ din night, 
So ttumbleit on my countel ? Shat fpenre. 

To BESE'ECH. v. a. pret. I befought; I have 
befought. [from pecan, Sax. verfoelen, 
Dutch. ] 

t. Toentreat ; to fupplicate ; to implore : 
fometimes before a perfon. 

I befeech you, fir, pardon me; it is only a letter 
from my brother, that I have not all over-read 

Shakfpeare, 

I befcech thee for my fon Onefimus, whom I 
have begutten in my bonds. Philemon, 

I, in the anguith of my heart, befeech you’ 
To quit the dreadtul purpofe of your foul. 

aAddifon. 

2. To beg ; to afk : before a thing. 

But Eve fell humble, and befoughe 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
Milton, 

Pefore I come to them, I befeech your patience, 
whilit I fpcak fomething to ourfelves hcre pre- 
fent. Spratt. 

To BESE'EM. v. n. (beziemen, Dutch. ] 
To become; to be fit; to be decent 
for. 

What form of fpeech, or behaviour, befcem- 
età us in our prayers to Almighty God? Hooker, 

This overhght 
Befcems thee not, in whom fuch virtues fpring. 
Fairfax. 
Vecrona’s ancient citizens * 
Caf by their brave dcfeeming ornaments. Shak/p. 

What thoughts he had, befeems not me to fay ; 
Though fome furmife he went to fakt and pray. 

Dryden, 

BESE EN. particip. [from befte, Skinner. 
This word I have only found in Spen- 
fer-) Adapted ; adju'ted ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged quecn, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well defeer, F. Queen. 


TOELBESe tT. 0. de pret lt cect; Vue have 
bcfet. [berizean, Sax. ] 
1. To belege; to hemin; toenclofe ; as 


with a hege. 
Follow him that’s filed; 
The thicket is Sefer, he cannot ’fcape. Shak/p. 
Now, Cefar, lct thy troops kefet our gates, 
And bar cach avenue—— 
Cato fhal! open to himfelf a paffage.  Atlifon. 
I know thou look’ft on me as on a wretch 
Befet with ills, and cover’d with misfortunes. 
; wid.difon. 
2. Towaylay ; to furround. 
Draw foith thy weapons, we ’re efet with 
thieves ; 
Refcue thy mittrefs. Shak [peure. 
The only rightcous in a world perverfe, 
And therefore hated, therefore fo befer 
With foes, for daring fingle to he jutt. Milton. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet poffeffion 
of a man’s (elf, andan undifturbed doing his duty, 
whatever ill defers, or danger lies in his way. 
j Locke. 
3. To embarrafs ; to perplex; toen- 
tangle without any means of efcape. 
Now, daughier Sylvia, you are hard defer, 
Shak/peare. 
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Thus Adam, fore befet, reply'd. 
Sure, or l read her visage much amifs, 
Or gricf defers her hard, Rowe, 
We be in this world befe? with fundry unea- 
fineifes, diftra@ted with differcut defives. Locke, 
4. To fall upon; to harafs. Not nfed. 
But they him fpying, both with greccy turce 
Atonce upon him ran, and him 4Acfet 
With ftrukes of mortal {tecl. Fairy Queen. 
7o Besure'w. v.a. [The original of this 
word is fomewhat obfeure: as it evi- 
dently implics to <i/b ill, forme derive 
it from 4befelryen, Germ. to enchant. 
Topfel, in his Book of dnimals, deduces 
it from the /orew mou/e, an animal, fays 
he, fo poifonous, that its bite is a fevere 


Ailton. 


curfe. A fhrew likewife fignifies a 
feolding woman ; but its origin is not 
known. ] 

1. To witha curfe to. : 


Nay, quoth the cock, but I Lefirew us both, 
If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden, 
2. To happen illto. 
Bephrew thee, coufin, which didft lead me forth 
Of that {weet way T wasin to defpair.  Svak/p, 
Now much bhre my mannets, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to fay Lyfander lied. Shakfp. 


BESIDE. : 
ees Ss i prep. [from be and fide.] 
1. At the fide of another; near. 
Befide the hearfe a truittul palmtiee grows, 
Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax, 
He cauled me to fit down befide him. Bacen. 
At his right hand, Vidtory 
Sat cagle-wing’d: beftde him hung his bow. Milte 
Fair Livinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and ttoud befide her fire. Dryden, 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows; 


Fair isthe daify that befde Ler grows. Gay, 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Befide the falls of tountains, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makcs his moan, Pope. 


2. Over and above. 
Doubtlets, in man there is a nature found, 
Fefide the fenfes, and above them far. Davies, 
In brutes, befides the exercife of fenftive per- 
ception, and imagination, there are lodged in- 
flinéts antecedent to their imaginative faculty. 
Hale, 
We may be fure there were great numbers of 
wife and learned men, bcfide thoic whofe names are 
in the chriftian records, whotook careto examine 
our Saviour’s hiftory. Adiifon on Chrif. Religion, 
Precepts of morality, defies the natural cor- 
ruption of our tempers, are abftracted from ideas 
of fenfe. Addi fon. 


3. Not according to, though not contrary ; 


as we fay, fome things are befide nature, 
fome are contrary to natare. 

The Stoicks did hold a neceflary connexion of 
caufes; but they believed, that God doth act 
preter S contia naturam, bsfides and against na- 
ture. Bramall, 

To tay a thing is a chance, as it relates to ie- 
cond caufes, fignifics no morc, than that there 
are fome events defide the knowledge, purpofe, 
expectation, and power of fecond caufes. Seth. 

Provicence often aitpofes of things Ly a mc- 
thod befide, and above, the difcoveries of man’s 
reafon. Sour, 

It is bcfide my prefent bufinefs ta enlarge 
upon this fpeculation. Locke. 

4. Out of; ina flate of deviating from. 
You are too wilful oiame, 
And, fince your coming here, trave done 
Enough to put him quite d-fide nis patience. 
Shakfpeare, 
Of vagabonds we fay, 
That they are ne’er befde their way. Iudibrar, 

Thefe miy ferve as landmarks, to fhew what 
Ives in the dirst way of truth, or is quite /efites 
ik. Lecke, 
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5* Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; 
as, befide himfolf; out of the order of 
rational beings; out of his wits. 

Tiey be carried Acfides themfelrxs, to whom 
the diguity ot publiek prayer doth not difcover 
fumewhat more fitnefsin men of gravity, than 
in children. Hacker. 

Only bz patient, till we have sppeas’d 
The multitude, defde themfetves with Kar. Shas. 

Pettus (aid witty a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
behde thyfeif; much learning doti make thee mad. 

pci. 

Bes pore 4), +. 
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t. More than that; over and above. 
1f Caffio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me uzly; and, befidei, the Moor 
May untold me to nim; there Mand I in peril. 
Shakfpeare. 
Befides, you know not, while you here attir:d, 
Th unworthy fate of yout unuappy tend. 
Dryden, 
That man that doth not know thofe things, 
Which are of necefity for him io Know, is but 
aj ignorani man, whatever he may know de/rdes. 
Lillasjon 
Come wonder, that the Turk never attacks 
this teafury. But, Acfdes that he has wttempted 
it formerly with no fuccefs, it ss certain the Vc- 
netians keep tuo watchful an eve. Adl fon. 
. Not in this nunibur; out of this clafs; 
not included here. 
The men faid untu Lot, Haft thou ‘here any 
befits. Genefis 
Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world befitesy mult Keep faith among themfelves. 
Locke. 
All that we fecl of it, begins and ends 
In the fmall circle of our fues or friends ; 
To all befide as much an empty thade, 
An Eugene'living, as a Ceelar dead. Pope. 
And dead, as living, ‘tis our author's pride 
Still to charin thofe who chaim the world befude. 


Pope. 
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Besi’pery. z. /.. A fpecies of pear. 

Jo Bes'EGE. v. a. [from fege.] To be- 
leaguer; to lay fiege to; to befet with 
armed forces; to endeavour to win a 
town or fortrefs, by furrounding it with 
an army, and forcing the defendants, 
either by violence or famine, to give ad- 
miffion. 

And he hall defege thee in ail thy gates, until 
thy high and fenced walls come down. Deuter. 
The queen, with all the northern earls and 
lords, 
Intends here to befiege you in your caftle. Shat/. 

Besi’ecer. n. /. [from befiege.} One 
employed in a fege. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms. where the befegers have not the worfe of 
the bargain. Swift, 


Jo Pestus ER. v a. [from fludéer. } 


To daub ; to fmear. 

He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with 
fpcargrafs, and make them bleed; and then Ac- 
Jlubber our garments with it, and {wear it was 
the bluud of truc men. Shakjpeare. 


To PESME'AR. v. a. [from finear. ] 
1. To bedaub ; to overfpread with fome- 


thing that iticks on. 
He lay as ina dream of decp delight, 

Biynear’d with precious balm, whofe virtuous 

might 

Did heal his wounds. Dairy Queen. 
That face of his I dorememper well; 

Yor when Ptove it bit, it was bejmnear'd 

Ae black as Vulcan. Sauk{peare. 
Fit Motoch, horrid king! befmear’d with 

blood 
Or human fecrifce, ard parents tears. Par. Lof. 
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Her fainting hand let fullthe {word, befmear’d 
Waith blood. Denham. 
Ier guihing blood the pavement all befinear'ed, 


Dryden, 
2. To foil; to foul. 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much Lefmeur it. Shak{peare. 


To Besmi'recu. v. a. To foils to difcolour. 
Not in ufe. 
Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no foil of caute doth befmireh 
The virtue of his will. Shakfpeare. 
Ou gaynels aad our gilt are all befinirch’d 
With ivamy marching in the painful held. Shak f. 
Jo BESMO'KE. v. n. [from /moke.] 
1. ‘Lotouwl with fmoke. 
2. ‘fo harden or dry in fmoke. 
Ty Besmaty. o a. iffromy /mut.]. To 
blacken with {moke or foot. 
Br'som. a. f. [berm, berma, Sax.] An 
inflruinent to fweep with. 
Bacon commended an old man that fold 
bcfamy è a proud young fellow came to him for 
a befom upon truft; the old man faid, Borrow of 
thy back and belly, they wall never afk thee 
again; L thall dun thee every day. Bacon, 
I will [weep it with the defom of deflruGion, 
faith the Lord of holts. Latah. 
To Beso’rt. v. a. [from fort.) Tofuit ; 
to fit; to become. 
Such men as may befart your age, 
And know themiclves and you. Shakfpcare. 
Beso'rt. 4. f. [from the verb.] Com- 
pany ; attendance ; train. 
I crave fit dilpofition for my wife, 
With fuch accommodation and befort, 
As levels with her breeding. Shak fpeare. 


To BE SOT. v. a. [from pot] 
t. To infatuate; to ftupify; to dull; to 
take away the fenfes. 
Swinuh gluttony 


Ne’er looks to heav’n amidit his gorgeous feat, 
But, with befotred bafe ingratitude, 


Crams, and blafphemes his feeder. Milton. 
Or fools beforted with their crimes, 
That know not how to thitt betimes. Hudibras 


He is befotted, and has lott his reafon; and 
what then can there be for religion to take hold 
of him by ? South. 

2. To make to doat, with on. Not much 
ufed. 
Pinis, you fpeak 
Like one /efotted on your tweet delights. Shakfp. 

Truitt not thy beauty; Lut reftore tiic prize 
Which he, dcforred on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. Dryden, 

Beso’uGnur. The preterit and part. paf- 
five of Lefeech. 
Hatten to appeafe 
Th’ incenfed Father, and th’ incenfed Son, 
While pardon may be found, in time dcfoughe, 
Milton. 


To Bespa’NGLe. v. a. [from /pangle.} 
To adorn with fpangles; to befprinkle 
with fomething fhining. 

Not Berenice’s locks firit rote fo bright, 
The heav’ns be/pangling with dithevell’d light. 
Pope. 

To PESPA'TTER. v. a. [from fpatter. ] 

1. To foil by throwing filth; to fpot or 
fprinkle with dirt or water, 

Thofe who will not take vice into their bofoms, 
Shall yet have it befpatter their taces. 

Government of. the Tongue. 

lis Weapons ure the fame which women and 

children ule; a pin to [cratch, and a fyuirt to 


bifpatter, Swift, 
2. To afperfe with reproach. 
Fair Biitain, in the monarch blet 
Whom never fa@lion could é-/patrer. Swift, 
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To Bespa’wr. v. a. [from /pawl. ] 
daub with {pittle, 

To Bespe’ak. v. a. I befpoke, or befpake: 
I have be/poke, or be/poken. [from /peak. | 

t. To order, or entreat any thing beforc- 


hand, or again{t a future t'me. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me ; 
My lady is be/poke. Siakjpeare. 
Here is the cap your wor lip did befpcak. Shak, 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eftate, his 
tradefmicn waited upon him to dc/peak his cuf- 
tom. Arbuthner, 
A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and 
accordingly many thoufand copies were Lefpoke, 
Swift, 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 
My preiace looks as if I were afraid of my 
reader, by to tedious a d</peakinzg of him. Dryden, 
3. Lo forbode; to teil fomething before- 
hand. 


They ftarted fears, befpože dangers, and formed 
ominous prognofticks, 19 order to fcare the ae 
lies. Swift, 

4. To fpeak to; to addrefs. This fenfe 
is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight fhe ’gan te 

F checr, 

And, in her modcit manner, thus dcfpaks, 
Dear knight. Fairy Queen, 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awiu! filence,and the powers befpcke. Dry, 

Then ftaring on her with a ghattly look, 
And hollow voice, he thus the qucen Le/poke. 

Dryden, 


Te 


By betoken ; to fhow. 

When the abhot of St. Martin was born, he 
had fo little of the figure of a man, that it be/poke 
him rather a moniter. Locke. 

He has dif{patch’d me hence, 

With orders that 4efpeak a mind cempos’d. 
<lildijfon, 
Besre’aker. n. /. [from be/peak.] He 
that befpeaks any thing. 

They mean not with love to the de/peaker of 
the work, but delightin the work itfelf. Wotton. 

To BESPE'CKLE. v. a. [from fpeckle.} 
To mark with fpeckles, or fpots. 

To Bespew. 2 @. [from Aew.] To 
daub with {pew or vomit. 

To Besrr'ce. v.a. [from fpice.] To fea- 
fon with fpices. 

Thou might’ be/pice a cup 

To give mine enemy a lalting wink. Stak/peare, 

To Bespr't. v. a, I befpat, or be/pit; I 
have be/pit, or be/pitten. [from /pit.] To 
daub with fpittle. 

Bespo'K£. irreg. participle. [from Le/peak § 
which fee. ] 

To Bespo’r. v. a. [from /pot.] To mark 
with {pots. 

Mildew refis on the wheat, befpotting the 
ftalks with a ditlcrent colour from the natural. 

Mortimer, 
To Bespre’an. v. a. preterit Le/pread ; 
part. pafl. le/pread. [from /pread.) To 
{pread over ; to cover over. 
His nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted 
flowers befpread. Dryden, 

The globe is equally befpread; fo that no 
place wants proper inhabitants. Derham, 

To BESPRINKLE. v.a. [from /prinkle. | 
To {prinkie over; to featter over. 

Herodotus, imitating the father poer, whofe 
life he had written, hath bej/prinkled kis work 
with many fabulofitics. Brou »:, 

A purple fluod 
Flows from tle trunk, that welters inthe blood; 
The bee Lefprinkle:y and bedews the ground. 
Dryden, 
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Zo Despu'trer. v. a. [from /puttcr. ] 
To fputter over fomething; to daub 
any thing by fputtering, or throwing 
out fpittle upon it. 

Best. adj. the fuperlative from good. 
(bec, beceyia, betyr, good, better, 
belt, Saxon. ] 

1. Molt good ; that has good qualities in 


the highelt degree. 
And he will take your fields, even the bef of 
them, and give them to hisfervants, 1 Sumuc/, 
When the def things are not pofble, the byt 
may be made of thofe that arc. Heoker. 
When he is 4e/?, he is little more than a man; 
and when he is worlt, he is little better than a 
healt, Shak{peare. 
I think it a good argument to fay, the inh- 
nitcly wile God hath made it fo, and therefore 
it is deff. But it is too much confidence of our 
own witdom, to fay, l think it bef, and therc- 
fure God hath made it fo. Locke. 
An evil intention perverts the befl a&tions, and 
makes them fins. etikdifon. 
2. The bel. The utmoft power; the 
*  ftrongeit endeavour; the molt; the 
highelt perfection. 
I profefs not talking : only this, 
Let each man do his bef.. Skak/peare. 
The duke did his fe tocome down. = Lacon. 
He doss this to the de? of his power. Locke. 
My friend, aid he, our {port is at the 4/7, 
Adlifon, 
3. To make the bef. ‘Lo carry to its 
greatelt perfection ; to improve to the 
utmotlt, 

Let there be frecdom to carry their commos 
Cities where thcy my muke the Leff of them, cx- 
cept there be fome fpecial caule of caution. 

Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas ; 
Alnafchar, in order to make the bejt of it, kad it 
out in glaifes. atid: fon. 

We (ct tail, and made the beff of our wey, tll 
we were forced, by coatrary winds, into St. Re- 
mo Addifon. 


Best. adv. [from well.) In the higheit 


degree of goodnefs. 
We thall dwellin that place where he thall choofe 
in one of thy gates, where it iketh them bef. 
Deutercnomy. 


Best is fometimes uled in compofition, 

Thefe latter buff-be trufi fpies had fomeof them 
further inftruétions, to draw off the helt fricnds 
and fervants of Perkin, by making renionitrances 
to them, how weakly his cnierprize and hopes 
were built. Bacan. 

By this law of loving even our enetnies, the 
chriftian religion difcovers itfelf to be the mutt 
generous and beff-nadured inititutiun that ever 
was in the world. Tillotfon, 


To Besta'in. v. a. [from fuin] ‘To 
mark with {tains ; to fpot. 
We will not linc his thin de/ained cloke 
With our pure honours, Saatfpeare, 


To Beste’ap. v. a. Lbefled; Ihave befed. 
[ from /lead. ] 
1, To profit, 
Hence, vain deluding joys! 
The hrood of fully, without father bred ; 
How little you beflead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! Milton. 
2. To treat; to accommodate. ‘This 
fhould rather be lefed. 
They fhall pafs through it hardly beflcat, and 
hungry. Ijaiah. 
Be'strau. adj, [from beaff.] 
r. Belonging to a bealt, or to the clafs of 
beats. 
His wild diforder’d walk, his haggard eyes, 
Did all the beflial citizens furprize. Dryden, 
Vorl. 
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2, Having the qualities of beafls ; brutal ; 
below the dipnity of reafon or human- 


ity ; carnal. 


I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, and 
Shak{peare's Othello. 


what remains is beflial, 
Moreover urge his hateful luxury, 

And befiial appetite, in change of luf. 
For thoic, the race of Ifracl oft forfouk 

Their hving ftrength, and unfrequented Icft 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To dz.tal gods. 


fuch as may court and gratify the molt be/ial part 

of us. 

Bestra‘Lity., n.f. [from befial.] The 

quality of beaits; degeneracy from 
human nature. 

W hat can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm 

bepiality to be the effence of humanity, and dark- 


nefs the centre of light ? 
«trbuth, and Pope's Mare, Scrrbi. 


Br'stTiauty.adv. [from bcfial.] Bru- 
tally ; in a manner below humanity, 

To Besti’ck. v. a. preterit, I defuck; I 
have defluck. [from flick.] To fick 
over with any thing; to mark any 
thing by infixing points or {pots here 
and there. 

Truth fhall retire, 


Befuck with fland’rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarcly ta be found. Milton, 

To Besti'r. v. a. [from fir. ] 

1. To put into vigorous action. It is fel- 
dom ufed otherwife than with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, fleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouzc and deflir themfelves cre well awake. Milton. 

Bejiirs ker then, and from each tender flalk 
Whatever carth, all-bearing mother yields, 

She gathers. Paradife Lof. 

But, as a dog that turns the {pit 
Beftirs himjelfy and plies his feet 
To climb the wheel, but allin vain, 

His own weight brings him down again. 
Hulibras. 

What ailcth them, that they muft needs befir 
themfelves to get in air, to maintain the creaturc’s 
life 2 Ray, 

2. It is nfed by Shak/peare with a common 
word. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord.—No marvel 
you have fo dgitrred your valour, you cowardly 
raical ! Skuk/peare. 

To BESTOW. v.a. [defeden, Dutch. ] 

1. To give; to confer upon : commonly 
with upon. 

All men would willingly have yielded him 
praite; but his nature was fuch as to beflow it 
upon himfelf, before any could give it. Sidney. 

All the dedicated things of the houfe of the 
Lord did they bsfisw upon Baalim. 2 Chronicles. 


2, Sometimes with Zo. 

Sir Julius Cxfar had, in his office, the difpo- 

fition of the fix clerks places; which he had Że- 
saved to fuch perfons as he thought Gt. Clarendon, 
3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour duth plainly witnets, that there 
fhould not be as much as a cup of cold water 
beflowed for his fake, without reward, Flooker. 

And though he was untatished in getting, 
Which was a fin; yet in deflowiag, madam, 

He wis moft princely. 

Spain to your gift alone her Tndics owes ; 
For what the pow'rful takes not, he beflotos. 


Dryden. 
You always exceed expectations : as if yours 


was not your own, but tu defow on wanting 
Dryden. 


nicrit. 
4e To give in marriage. 


Shakfp. 
6. To apply. 
Milton.4 


Thc things promifed are not grofs and carnal, ! 


Decay of Viety. 


Shak/peoare. 
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Good rev'rend father, make my perfon yours ; 
And tell me how you would dyiow your(cié, 

Shakfpeare. 

{could have /-flowed her upon a fine gentle- 

man, who extremcly admired her, Latler, 


5. To give as a prefent. 


Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of victims wrich his fiends drfiew, 
Dryden, 


The iva was not the duke of Marlborough's 
element; otherwife the whofe force of the war 
would infaliibly have been befewed there. Swijr. 

7. To lay out upon. 

And thop Malt dffow that money for whatfo~ 
ever thy foul luftcth after, tor oxen, fheep, or 
for Wine. Deuteronomy, 

8. To lay up; to ttow ; to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took 
them from their hand, and 4gfewed them in tke 
houle. 2 Kings. 

Brsto’wer. n. f. [from bflow.] Giver; 
he that confers any thing ; difpofer. 

They all agree in making onc fupreme God; 
and that there are fevers] beings that are to be 
worfhipped under him; tome as the Fefowers of 
thrones, but tubordinate to the Supreme. 

4 Sulling fiers, 

Bestra‘ucnt. part. [Of this participle 

I have not found the wrs; by analogy 

we may derive it from dcfrad; perhaps 

it is corrupted from difrausht.} Di- 

trated; mad; out of one’s fenfes; 
out of ones wits. 

Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if the knew me 
not. What! Lam not befranghe.  Shak/pcare. 

To Bestre'w. v. a. part. paff. befrewed, 
or beflrown, [from firew.] ‘To fprinkle 
over. 

So thick Jeffrown, 
Abje&t and lot lay thefe, covering the flood. 
Ailton 

To BESTRI'DE. v. a. I befrid; I have 
beftrid, or beftridden, [from fride. ] 

1. To ftride over any thing ; to have any 
thing between one’s legs. 

Why, man, he doth de/ride the narrow world 
Like a colof_lirs. Shak{peare. 

Make him 4cfride the ocean, and mankind 
Afk his confent to ufe the fea and wind. aller. 

2. To flep over. 

That I fee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I rit my wedded tniltrefs faw 
Befiride my threthold. Shak/peare. 
g$iit is often ufed, in the confequential 
fenfe, for to ride on. 

He defirides the lazy pacing clouds, 

And fails upon the hofom of the air. S/uadt/peare, 

That horte, that thou fo often batt bejtrst; 
That horfe, that 1 fo carefully have drets'd. 

Shak/peare, 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did their lubber tate mankind bejiride. Dryd, 
Tne bounding ecd yuu pompoutly Ac/ride 
Shares with his lord the pilcafure and the pride. 

f Pope. 

Ts ed ufed fometimes of a man flandin 
over fomething which he defends: the 
prefent mode of war has put this fenfe 
out of ufe, 

He befrid 
An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 
Slew three oppofers : Tarquin’s felf ne met, 
And truck him on his knees. Shak peare. 
It thou fec me down inthe battle, and befrice 
me, fo; tis a point of fricndikip.  SAakypecre. 

He doth bejride a bleeding land, 

Galping for uie under great Bolingbroke. Shai (p. 

To bestu'p. v. a. [trom jad. |} To adora 
with ftuds, or fining prominences, 
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BET 
Th’ unfought diamends 

Would fo emblaze the forchead of the deep, 

And fo beflud with ftars, that they below 

Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 
BET. n. /. [peovian, to wager; ped, a 

wager, Sax. from which the etymolo- 

gilts derive bet. I fhould rather imagine 

it to come from beran, to mend, increafe, 

or better, asa bet increafes the original 

wager.] A wager; fomething laid to 

be won upon certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has ftruggicd with continued forrow, 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The defp’vate Jet upon to-morrow. 

His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 
Jo Ber. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Lo 
wager; to flake at a wager. 

He drew a good buw: and dead? John of 
Gaunt loved him well, and detted much upon 
his head. Shakfpeare. 

He flics rhe court for want of clothes ; 

Cries out ‘gaint cocking, fince he cannot Arr. 


Ben Fonfon. 

The god, unhappily engay’d, Jo 
Complain’d, and figh'd, and cry’d, and fretted, 

Loft every earthly thing he berred, 
Ber. The old preterit of beat. 
He Gaid for a better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and bet the party more pliant. Bacon. 
To Beta’Ke. v. a. pret. I deiook 3 part. 

pall. Letaken. [from take. J 


1. To take; to feize: an obfolete fenfe. 
Then to his hands that writhe did besake, 
Which he difciofing read. Spenfer. 


2. To have recourfeto: with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

The adverfe party Letaking itfelf ta fuch prac- 
tices as men embrace, when thcy behold things 
brougit to defperate extremities. Hooker. 

Thou tyrant! 
Do not repent thefe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ftir; therefore betake thee 
To nothing but defpair. Shak/peare. 

The refi, in imitation, to like arms 

Bescok then, and the neighbouring hills up tore. 

f 3 Milten. 

3. To apply: with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

With cafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubduc : 

But when o:r/elves to ation we betake, 
l! huns the mint, like gold that chy mfts make. 
Dryden. 

As my obfervations have been the light wherc- 
by i have ftcered my courfe, fo I betake myfelf 
to them again. Woodward. 
. ‘To move ; to remove. 

Soft fhe withdrew; and, like a wood nymph 

light, 
Oread EAR or of Delia’s train, 
Betwok her to the groves. 
They both berook them feveral ways; 
Both to dettroy. Milton, 


To BETE'EM. v. a. [from teem.) To bring 
forth ; to below ; to give. 
So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 
Betcen to you his fword, you to defend ; 
Rut that this weapon’s pow’r 1 well have kennd; 
‘To be contrary to the work that yc intend. 
Fairy Queen. 


Prior. | 


Prior. 


Milton, 


Rain, which I could well 
Betcem them frum the tempceft of mine eves. 


Shukfpeare. 
To Berui'nk. v.a. I bethought; I have 


ketbought. [from thint.] To reealto re- 
fle&tion ; to bring back to confideration, 
or recolleGtion. It is generally ufed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and of 
before the fubject of thought. 


B'EST 
They were fooner in danger than they cauld al- 
moft bethink themfclrves of change. Sidney. 
I have bethought me of another fault. Shukfp. 
l, better beth:nking myfelf, and nulliking bis 
determination, gave him this order. Raleigh. 
He himiclf, 
Jnfatiable of glory, had Jott atl: 
Yee of another plea bethovght him foon. Milton. 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
bethink themfelves till hampered, and paft reco- 
very. L’ ks firange. 
Cherippus, then in time yourf:?f betank, 
And what your rags will yicld by au&tion fink. 
Dryden. 
-A little confideration may allay his teat, and 


make him bethix« himfelf, whether this attempt 
be worth the venture. Lecke. 


BE/THLEHEM. a. /. [See Bevram. ] 


A hofpital for lunaticks. 


BevHLEREMITE.2.f. [Sec Bepramire. | 
A Junatick; an inhabitant of a mad- 
houfe. 


BETHO'UGHT. participle. [from bethink ; 
which fee. | 

To BETHRA'L. v. a:i [from thrall.) To 
enflave ; to conquer ; to bring into fub- 
jection. 

Ne Iet that wicked woman ’fcape away, 

For fhe it is that did my lord bethral. Shak{peare. 

To Betuv’mMe. v.a. [from thump.] To 
beat; to lay blows upon: a ludicrous 
word. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words, 

Since frå I call'd my brother's father dad. 
Shak/peare. 
To Beri’de. v. 2. pret. Lt) betided, or 
bctid; part. paff. betid. [from tid, 
Sax. See Tipe. } 
1. To happen to; to befal; to bechance, 
whether good or bad: with the perfon. 

Said he then to the palmer, reverend (irc, 

What great misfortune hath Jezid this knight ? 
Spenfer. 

But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’n 

Mutt reafcend, what will beride the few, 

His faithful, left among th’ unfaithfui herd, 

The enemies of truth > Milton, 
2. Sometimes it has fo. 

Neither, know I 

What is detid to Cloten; but remain 

Perplext in all. Shak; peare. 
3. To come to pafs ; to fall out ; to hap- 

pen: without the perfon. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ftrange adventure that Deride! 
Betwixt the fox, and th’ ape by hian mifguided. 

Spenfer. 

In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and ler thein tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago b’rid. Shuk/peare. 

Let me hear from thee by letters 
Of thy fuccefs in love; and what news elfe 
Betideth here inabtence of thy fiend. Shakfp. 


4. To become ; to be the fate: with of. 

If he were dead, what would bezie cf thee ? 

Srak/peare. 

BETINE. adn. [from dy and tame ; 

Bevi'mes. § thatis, by the proper time. 
1, Seafonably ; early ; before it is late. 

Send fuccours, lords, and ftup the rage Letsme, 

Sauk /peare. 

To meafure life learn thou detimiesyand know 
Toward folid good what leads the neaelt way. 

Nilton, 

2. Soon; before long time has paffed, 


Whiles they are weak, detimes with them: 


contend; 

For when they once to perfek Rrength do grow, 
Strong wars thcy make. Spenjer. 
He tires detimes, that fpurs too falt erime: 

Shas peare, 
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There he fome have an over early ripenefs in 
their years, which fadcth betimes: thefe are firft, 
fuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof 1s 
foon turned. Bacon. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth; that ds, enter upon a religious courfe 
betinies. Tiiotjon, 

Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes ; 
And ’tis but juit to let them live Lesimes, Pope. 

3. Early in the day. 

He that drinks all night, andis hanged bc- 
times in the morning, muy filcep the founder next 
day. Shakfpeare. 

They rofe be¢imes in the morning, and offercd 
facrifice. 1 Maccabees. 

Bette. Q n- f. [ piper adulterinum.) An 

Be'treE. § Indian plant, called water pep- 
per. Dif. 

To Brtro’xen. v. a. [from token. ] 

t. To fignify ; to mark ; to reprefent. 

We know not wherefore churches fhould be 
the worfe, if, at this time, when they are deli- 
vered into God’s own poflethon, ceremonics fit to 
betoken fuch intents, and to accompany fuch 
actions, be ufual. Hoesker. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Confpicuous with three lifted colours gay, 
Betokening peace from God. Milton. 

2. To forefhow ; to prefignify. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow 
Tllum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken plad. Thomfon. 


Be'tony. a. fi [Bctonica, Lar.) A plant, 
greatly eiteemed as a vulnerary herb, 
Miller. 
Bero’ok. irreg. pret. [from betake ; which 
fee. | 
To BeTo'ss. v. a. [from to/s.] To difturb ; 


to agitate ; to put into violent motion. 
What faid my man, when my Letoffed foul 

Did not attend him as we rode ? Shakfpeare. 

To BETRA’Y. v. a. [trabir, Fr.] 

1, To give into the hands of enemies by 
treachery, or breach of truft : with zo 
before the perfon, otherwife into. 

If ye be come to betray me fo mine enemies, 
fecing there is no wrong in mine hands, the God 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 

1 Chronicles. 

Jefus faid unto them, The Son of man thall be 
betrayed into the hands of men. Matthew. 

For fear of nothing elfe but a betraying of the 
fuccours which reafen oifereth. Miflom, 

He was not to be won, either by promite or 
reward, to betray the city. Anslles. 

2. To difcover’that which has Leen en- 

trufted to fecrecy. 

3. To expofe to evil by revealing fome- 

thing entrufted. 

How would'tt thou again betray mc, 
Bearing my words and doings to the Lord t 
Milter, 

4. To make known fomethtng that were 

better concealed, 

Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your 
tongue, leit you defray your ignorance. Matts, 


5. To make liable to fall into fomcthing 
inconvenient. 

His abilities created him great confidence ; and 
this was like enough to betray him. fo great 
errours. King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, 
as oiten betrays iliclf inso great errours m judge 
ment. Wastes. 

6. To fhow; to difcover. 
Ire, envy, and defpair, 
Which marr’d his borrow'd vilage, and betray" 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld, Mitten, 

The Vetan and the Gabian tow'rs fhall tall, 

And one promilcuous ruin cover all; 
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Nor, after length of gears, a ftone d-rray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifen. 

Betrayer. n. /. [from detray.] He that 
betrays 5 a traitor. 

The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is a 
betrayer of the forces of reafonable underitand- 
ing. Hooker. 

You cat down your courage through fear, 
the betrayer of all fuccours which reafon can 
afford. Sir J. Hayward, 

They are only a few betrayers of thcir country ; 
they are to purchate coin, perhaps at half price, 
and vend it among us, to the ruin of tie pub- 
lick. Swf, 

Jo Berri'm.v. a. (from trim.) To deck ; 
to drefs; to prace ; to adorn ; to embel- 
lifh ; to beautify ; to decorate. 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which fpungy Aprilat thy heft Lesrims, 

To make cold nymphs chatte crowns. = Shad fp. 

To Betro'rn. v. a. [from troth ; betro- 
wen, Dutch. ] 

w. To contract to any one, in order to 
marriage; to affiance: ufed cither of 
mien or women. 

He, in the firt flower of my frefhett age, 
Betrothed me unto the only heir 
OF a mof mighty king, mott rich and fage. 

Spenfer. 
To her my lord, 
Was I betrothed, ere I Hermia faw. Shak/peare. 
By foul’s publick promife the 
Was fold then, and betroth’d to vitory. Cowley 

2. Tohave, as afhanced by promife of 
marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a 
wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and 
return into his houfe. Deuteronomy. 

3. To nominate to a bifhoprick, in order 
to con(ecration. 

If any perfon be confecrated a bifhop to that 
church, whereunto he was not before betrothed, 
he thall not reccive the habit of confecration, as 
not being canonically promoted. Alife. 

To Berru’st. v.a. [from truf.} To 
entru{t ; to put into the power of ano- 
ther, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betrufi him with all the good which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his fufficiency encou- 
rage us, to hope for, either in this lifc, or that 
to come. Grew, 

Whatfoever you would betruf? to your memo- 
ry, let it he difpofed in a proper method. JP arts 

Be'trer. adj. The comparative of good. 
[bet, good, betena, better, Sax.] Hav- 
ing good qualities in a greater degree 
than fomething elfe. See Goon. 

Hc has a horfe better than the Neapolitan’s ; 
a better bad habit of frowning tnan the count 
palatine. Shakfp. Merchant of Venice. 

I have feen derter faces in my time, 

Than andon any fhoulders that I fec 
Bclore me at this inftant. Shakfpcare. 

Having a defire to depart, and be with Chrift ; 
which is far Jerter. Philippians. 

The BE'TTER. 

a. The fuperiority ; the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, ovel 
which the advantage is gained. 

The Corinthians that morning, as the days be- 
fore, had the berter. Sidney. 

The voyage of Drake and Hawkins, was un- 
fortunate ; yet, in fuch fort, as doth not break 
our prefcription, to have had rhe better of the 
Spamards. Bacon. 

Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epittle to 
Pompey, after an exprefs comparifon, affords 
him the better of Thucydides. Brown’s Vulg. Er. 

You think fit 
To get the better of me, and you fhall ; 
Since you will have rt fo ;—] wall be yours. 
Scutherne. 
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The gentleman had always fo much rie beet: 
of the fatirift, that the peifons touched did not 
know where to fix thei refentment. RETT 


2. Improvement ; as, for the letter, fo as 
to improve it. 

It L havc altcred him any where for the berter, 
I muit at the fame time acknowledge, that I 
could have done nothing without him. Dryden, 

Be’rrer. adm [comparative of cell.) 
Well, ina greater degree. 

Then it was Letter with me than now. Hofia, 

Better a mechanick rule were ftretchead or 
broken, than a great beauty were omitted. Dryd, 

The better to underttand the extent of our 
knowledge, une thing is tu be obferved. Zecke. 

He that would know the idea of infinity, 
cannot do better, than by confidering to what in- 
finity is attributed, Locke. 

To BE'TTER. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To improve; to meliorate. 

The caufe of his taking upon him our nature, 
was to Jetter the quality and to advance the 
condition thereof. Hocker. 

He is furnithed with my opinion, which is 
Lettered with vis own learning. Shakfpeure. 

Heir toall his lands and goods, 

Which I have better’d rather than decreas’d. 
Shakfpeare. 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were 
known, 
With well-tim’d zeal, and with an artful care, 
Reitor’d and better’d foon the nice affair. Coww/ey. 

The church of England, the pureit and beit 
reformed church in the world ; fo well reformed, 
that it will be found eafier to alter than better its 
conftitution. South, 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paflage 
for thefe lakes to difcharge themfelves for the 
bettering of the air. AAddifon, 


2. To furpafs ; to exceed. 
The works of nature do always aim at that 
which cannot be bettered. Hooker. 
He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of 
his age; he hath, indeed, better bettered expec- 
tation, than you mult expect of me to tell you 
Shakfpeare. 
What you do 

Still Berters what is done ; when you fpeuk fweet, 
I'd have you do it cver, Shukjpeare. 


3. To advance ; to fupport. 

The king thought his honour would fuffer, 

during a treaty, to better a party. Bacon, 

BE'TTER. n. f. [from the adje&tive.] Su- 
periour ; one to whom precedence is to 
be given. 

Their beters would be hardly found, if they 
did not live among men, but ina wildernefs by 
themfelves. Hooker. 

The courtcly of nations allows you my derter, 
in that you are the firit-born, Shuk/peare. 

That ye thus hofpitably live, 

Is mighty grateful to your Aetrers, 
And makes e`cn gods themfelves your debtors. 
Prior, 

I have fume gold and filver by me, and hall 
be able to make a fhitt, when many of my betters 
are ftarving. Swift. 

Be'rror. n. f. [from To bet.) One that 
lays bets or wagers. 

I obferved a ttranger among them of a gen- 
tecler behaviour than ordinary; but, notwith- 
ftanding he was a very fair better, nobody would 
take him up. Addifon, 

Betty. n. /. [probably a cant word, fig- 
nifying an intrument which does what 
is too often done by a maid within. ] 
An inttrument to break open doors. 


Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, 
and the nocturnal fcalades of needy heroes, de- 
fcribing the powerful besty, or the artful pick- 
lock. Arbuthnot. 


BETWEEN, prep. [betpeonan, bezpinan, 
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Saxon; from the original word tpa, 
tao. | 
t. Inthe intermediate fpace. 
What modes 
Of fmell the headlong honefs between, 
And hound tagacious on the tamed green ? Pope, 


2. Irom one to another: noting inter- 


courte. 

He fhould think himfelf unbappy, if things 
fhould go fo bcrzwern them, as he fhould not be 
able to acquit himielf of ingratitude toward: them 
both. Bac. 


3. Belonging to two in partnerfhip. 


I afk whether Caftor and Pollux, with only 
one fuul &rrw:cn them, which thinks and pèr- 
ccives in one whatthe o'er is never Conicious of, 
are not two dittinét perfons ? Lecke. 
. Dearing relation to two. 

1f there be any ditcord or fuits between them 
and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appeated. Bacon, 

Fricndfhip requires, that it be between two at 
leait ; and thers can be nu friendfhip where there 
are not two friends. South. 


5. Noting difference, or diftinciion of one 


from the other. 

Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a dif- 
ference between fome men, that art would nev: + 
mafter. Lecke. 

Children quickly diftinguith detavecn what is 
required of them, and wisat nor. Locks, 

6. Detween is properly ufed of two, and 
among of more; but perhaps this ac- 
curacy 1s not always preferved, 

Betwixt, prep. [betpyx, Saxon. It has 
the fame fienification with between, and 
is indifferently ufed for it. ] 

1. In the midi of two. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks. Mitten, 

Methinks, like two black orms, on either 

hand, 
Our Spanifh army and your Indians ftand 5 
This only place bef wiat the clouds is clear. Dry:d, 

If contradicting intereft could be mixt, 
Nature herfclf has cait a bar betwixt. Dryden, 

2. From one to another. 

Five ycars fince therc was fome fpeech of 

marriage + 
Betwixt mytelt and her. Saakfoeare, 

Be'ver.? n.f. In mafonry and joinery, 

Be'viv. § a kind of f{quare, one leg of 
which is frequently crooked, according 
to the fweep of an arch or vault. It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and fo 
may be fet to any angle. An angle 
that is not fquare, is called a devil angle, 
whether it be more obtufe, or more 
acute, than aright angle. Builders Dif. 

Their houtes are very iH built, their walls dec7/, 
without onc right angle in any apartment. Szezfe, 

To Be'ver. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cut to a bevel angle. 

Thefe rabbets arc ground fquare ; but the raba 
bets on the groundicl are Leveiled downwards, 
that rain may the freelicr fall off. Moxsr, 


Be/'ver. See BEAVER, 
BEVERAGE. an. /, [from levere, to drink, 
Ital. } 


1. Drink; liquor to be drank in general, 
I am his cuphearer ; 
If from me he have wholctome beverage, 
Account me not your fervant. Shakfpeare, 
Grains, pulfcs, and all torts of fruits, cither 
bread or beverage may be made almoft of ail, 
Brown's Viczar Evrours, 
A pleafant beverage he p:epar’d before 
Of wine and honey mix’d. Dryden, 
The coarfe lcan gravel on the mountain tidcs 
Scarce dewy bev’rage for the becs provices, Dryg, 
2A2 
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2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by 
putting the mure into a fat, adding 
water, as you defireit flronger or {maller. 
The water thould ftand forty-eight hours 
on it, before you prefs it; when it is 
prefled, tun it up immediately. 

Mortimer. 

3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit of 
clothes. 

4. A treat at firit coming into a prifon, 
called alfo garnifh. 

Be'vy. uv. f. [beva, Ital. ] 

1. A flock of birds. 

2. A company; an affembly. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the flosr, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. 
They on the plain 

Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents,behold 

A bevy of fair women. Milton. 
Nor rode the nymph alone ; 

Around a bevy of bright damicls hone. Pepe. 

To Bewa'iL. v. a. [from wail.] To be- 
moan; to lament; to exprefs forrow 
for. 


F. Queen. 


In this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. 
Yet wifer Ennius gave command to all 
His fricnds, not to bewail his funeral. 
Sir Fohn Denham. 
I cannot but bewail, as in their firft principles, 
the miicries and calamitics of our children. 
Addifon. 
To Bewa'iL. v.n. To exprefs grief. 
Thy ambition, 
Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewa/ling land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Shak. 


To Bewa’ReE. v. n. [from de and ware, or 
avary; that is, cautious: thus, in an 
old treatife, I have found be ye ware. 
See Wary. LTepapian, Saxon; warer, 
Danihh. | 

2. To regard with caution; to be fuf- 
picious of danger from: generally the 
particle of goes before the thing which 
excites caution. 

You mufi beware of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder, towards the bottom of your 
piece. Dryden. 

Every onc ought to be very careful to bevare 
what he admits for a principle. Locke. 

Warn’d by the fylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 
This to difclofe is all thy guardian can ; 

Beware of all, but mof beware cf man. Pope. 

2. It is obfervable, that it is only ufed in 
fuch forms of fpeech as admit the word 
bes thus we fay, he may beware, let him 


Shak/p. 


beware, he will beware ; but not, he aid 


beware, or he has becn ware. 


To Bewet ep. v.a. [from weep. ] To weep 
over Or upon; to bedew with tears. 
Old fond eyes, 
Bewecp this caufe again; Vil pluck ye our, 
And cat you, with the waters that you lofe, 
To temper clay Shakfpeare. 
Lardedall with {weet flowers, 
Which Jewepr to the grave did go 
With true love fhowers. Shakfpceare. 
Jo Bewe'tT. v.a. [from wet.] To wet ; 
to moilten; to bedew ; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewer, 
Can dv no fervice on her forrowful checks. 
Shak[peare’s Titus dndronicus. 
To Bewr'coer. v.a. [from wild.] To 
lofe in pathlefs places ; to confound for 
want of a plain road; to perplex; to 
eutangle 5 to puzzle, . 
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We parted thus; I homeward fped my way, 
Bewilder'd in the wood tll dawn of day. Dryden. 
We no folution of our quelftion find ; 
Your words bewilder, nor direet the mind. 
Blackmore. 
Our underftanding traces ’em in vain, 
Loft and Lewilder’d in the fruitlefs fearch. Addif. 
It is good fometimes to lofe and bewilder our- 
fclvcs in {uch ftudies. Watts. 


To Bewi'rcu. v. a. [from witch. } 
1. To injure by witchcraft, or fafcination, 
or charms, 
Look how J am bewirch'd; behold, mine arm 
Is ike a blafted tapling wither'’d up. Shuk/p 
l have forfworn his company hourly this twen- 
ty years, and yet I am bewitched with the 
rogue’s company. [f the rafcal has not given me 
medicines to make me love him, I'll be hang’d! 
Shak/ Pale, 
My flocks are frec from love, yet look fo thin ; 
What magick has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tcnder lambs? 
Dryden, 
2. To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, 


as to take away the power of refiilance. 
Dotk cven beauty beautify, 
And moft bewitrh the wretched cye. Sidney. 
The charms of poetry our fouls beszurtch; 
The curie of writing is anendlcfs itch, Dryden. 
I do not know, by the character that is given 
of her works, whether it is not for the beneht of 
mankind that they were loft; they were filled 
with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rapture, that 
it might have becn dangerous to have given them 
a reading. Addifen. 
BEWI'TCHERY. n. f. [from bewitch.) Faf- 
cination ; charm; refiftlefs prevalence. 
There is a certain bew/tchery, or fatcination, in 
words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can give an account of. South, 


BEWI'TCHMENT. n. /. [from lewitch.] 
Fafcination ; power of charming. 

E will counterfeit the bewitc/ment ot fome po- 
pular man, and give it hountifully to the de- 
firers. Shat/peare. 
To BEWRA'Y. v.a. [pnegzan, bepnezan, 
Saxon. | 


1. To betray; to difcover perfidioully. 
Fair feeling words he wifely 'gan difplay, 
Aad, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain 
To tempt the caufe itfelf for to dewray F. Queen, 


2. To fhow; to make vifible: this word 
is now little yn ufe. 

She faw a pretty blufh in Philodea'’s checks 
bewray a modek difcontentment. Sidney. 

Men do fometimes berwuray that by ceeds, 
which to confefs they are hardly drawn. Hocker. 

Next look on him that feems for counfcl fir, 
Whofe filver locks bewray his itore of days. 

Teinar. 
BEWRA'YER. n.f. [from bewray.] Be- 
trayer; difcoverer; divulger. 

When a frieud is turned into an enemy, and 
a bewrayer of feercts, the world is jutt enough 
to uccufe the perhdioufnefs of the fricnd. 

ddil fen, 
Beyo’nn. prep. [bezeond, beseonbdan, 
Saxon. ] 
1. Before ; at a diltance nat yet reached. 

What’s fame ? a fancy’d life in other's breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death : 
Jef what you hear you have. 

2. On the further fide of. 

Neither ts it beyond the fea, that thow thould’ tt 
fay, Who thall go over the fca for us, and bring 
it unto us? Deuteronomy, 

Now we are on land, we are but between 
death and life; for we are beyond the oid world 
and the new. Bacen. 

We cannot think men beyond fea will pact with 
their money for nothing. Licke. 

3. Further onward than, i 


Pope. 
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He that fees a dark and fhady grove, 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the thy. 

Herbert, 
4. Pat; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if tnou didit this deed of death, 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shat/peare. 

Yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs dzyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
i i Milton, 

The jufl, wife, and good God neither does nor 
can require of man any thing that is impowible, 
or naturally beys»d his power to do. Seuth. 

Confider the fituation of our carth ; it is placed 
fo conveniently, that plants flourith, and animals 
live: this is matter of fact, and beyond all dif- 
pute. Bentley. 

5. Above ; proceeding to a greater de- 
gree than. 

Timothcus was a man both in power, riches, 
parentage, gooducfs, anc love of his people, 
beyond any of the gicat men of my country. 

Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I 
Muht confels, to me beyond all wonder. $s orton, 

To his expences, beyond his income, add de- 
bauchcry, idlenefs, and quarrels amonglit his fer- 
vants, whereby his mauufacturcs are difturbed, 
and his bufinefs neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviction to any man’s 
underftanding, my labour may be of ule: be- 
youd the evidence it carries with it, I advife 
him not tu follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 
6. Above in excellence. 

His fatires are incomparably beyond Tuvenal’s, 
if to laugh and rally, is to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryden, 

7. Remete from ; not within the fphere 
of. 

With equal mind what happens, let us hear; 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too mucin for things deyonl 

our Care. Dryden's Fables. 
8. Togo beyond, is to deceive ; to circum- 
vent. 

She madc. earnet benefit of his jeft, forcing 
him to do her fuch fervices, as were both cunt- 
berfome and coftly; while he fill thought he 
quent beyond her, becaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond, and defraud his bro- 
ther in any matter. 1 Lheffalonians, 

Be’zer. } 2. f That part of a ring in 

Be’ziv. § which the fone is fixed. 

BE/ZOAR. n. f. [from pa, againit, and 
zahar, poifon, Perfick.] A flone, for- 
merly in high etcem as an antidote, 
and brought from the Ealt Indies, 
where it is faid to be found in the dung 
of an animal called pazan; the ttone 
being formed in its belly, and growing 
to the fize of an acorn, and fometimes 
tothat of a pigeon’s egg. Its forma- 
tion is now fuppofed to be fabulous. 

The name is applied to feveral chymt- 

cal compolitions, defigned for anti- 

duies; as mineral, folar, and jovial ġe- 

soars. Savary. Chambers. 
Bezoa’xnick. wv. jfa [from lezoar] A 

medicine compounded with dezoar. 

The Lezoarddicks are neceffary tu promote fweat, 
and drive forth the putzificd particles. Flrycr, 

Bia’NGULATED. } adj. [from binus and 
Bia/NGULOUS. angulus, Lat.] Having 

two corners or ansles, Did. 
BIAS. n. f. [diais, Fr. faid to come from 

tibay, an old Gaulifh word, fignifying 

crofs or thavart. | 

1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
bowl, which turns it from the itrarghs 
line. 


BIB 
Madam, we'll play at bowls -— 
—'T will make me think the world is full of rubs, 


Aud that my fortune suns againitthe Las. Shakfp. 


2. Any thing which turns a man toa par- 
ticular courfe, or gives the direction to 
his meafures. 

You have been miflook : 
But nature to her bias drew in that. Shalfpeare. 

This is that hoafted bias of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulucfs ’tis inclin’d, Dry. 

Morality influences men's lives, and gives a 
bias to all their adions. Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, 
furntih ufetul diverfions. Riullery, under fuch 
Yeguiation:, unbends the mind fiom feverer con- 
templations, without throwing it off fron its 
proper bias. Addifon's Freeholder, 

Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 
The victue nearcft to our vice ally'd ; 
Realon the das turns to good yr all, 

3. Propenfion ; inclination. 

As for the rcligion of our poet, he feems to 
have fome little bias towards the opinions of 
Wicklitf. Dryden. 

To Bi'as. v.a. (from the noun.] To 
incline to fome fide 3 to balance one 
way ; to prejudice. 

Werc I in no moie danger to he mifled by ig- 
norance, than I am to be biaffed by interch, I 
might give a very perfect account. Lecke. 

A defire leaning to either fide, diaffes the judg- 
ment ftrangely ; by indifference tor every thing 
but truth, you will be excited tocxamine. atts, 

Bias. adv. It feems to be ufed adver- 
dially in the following paffage, conform- 

» ably to the French mettre une chofe de biais, 
to give any thing a wrong interpreta- 
tion. 

Every action chat hath gone before, 

Whereof we kave record, trial did draw, 

Bias and thwart, not anfwering the aim. Shak/p. 
In the following, paflage it feems to 

be an adjective. Swelled, as the bowl 

on the diafed fide. This is not ufed. 

Blow till thy biss check 
Ourtfwell the cholic of puft Aquilon. Shatfpeure. 

Bia. 2. /- A {mall piece of linen put upon 
the breafts of children over their clothes. 

I would fain know, why it fhould not be as 
noble a tafk to write upon a 4:6 and hanging- 
flceves, as on the bila and prectexta, .4ddi/on. 

To BIB. v. n. [bibo, Lat.] To tipple; 
to fip; to drink frequeutly. 

Me playeth with dicéing mother Meroe, as 
thouga fu named, becaufe the would drink mere 
Wine without water. Camden, 

To appeafe a froward child, they gave him 
drink as often as he cricd; fu that he was con- 
ftantly dieing, and drank more in twenty four 
hours than I did. Locke, 

Brpa‘cious, adj. [bibax, Lat.] Addi&ted 
to drinking, Dia. 

Biısa'ciry. n. /. (bibacitas, Lat.] The 

uality of drinking much. 

Bresser. x. /. [from To ġib.] A tippler; 


aman that drinks often. 


Bi'BLE. n. f. [from Cza, a book ; called, 
by way of excellence, The Book.] The 
facred volume in which are contained the 


revelations of God. 

If we pafs from the apoftolick to the next ages 
of the church, the primitive chriftians looked on 
their 2:5/es as their mof important treafure. 

Covernment of the Tongue. 

We muf take keed how we accufiom ourfelves 
toa Might and irreverent bfe of rhe name of God, 
and of the phiafes and expreffions of the holy $i- 
b'e, whick ought not to be applied upon every 
Light occafhion, Lillotfor. 

èn gucftions of natural religiony we thould 


Pope. 


BID 
confirrh and improve, or conneé& our reafonings 
by the divine affittance of tne bible. Watts. 
Brseio GRAPHER. n. f. [from 3.6. ¢, and 
eya to write. ] A man fkilledin literary 
hittury, and in the knowledge of books; 
a tranferiher. Did. 
BiBLIOTHE CAL. adj. [from biblioiheca, 
Lat.) Belonging to a library. Dia. 
Breu Lous. art. (bibulus, Lat.) That has 
thequalityot drinking moifture; fpungy. 
Strow'd bibulous above, L {ce the fands, 
The pebbly gravel neat, and gutter'd rocks. 
Lhomf:n. 
Bica’psutar. adj. [bicap/ularis, Lat.] 
Having the feed veffel divided into two 
parts. 
Bice. n. f. The name of a colour ufed in 
painting. It is either green or blue. 
Take green beé, and order it as you do yvur 


blue dice; you may diaper upon it with the wa- 
ter of deep grecn. Peachan:. 


BicrPITAL. 
Bici’Ptrous. { 
1. Having two heads. 

While men believe biripitous conformation in 
any fpecies, they admit a gemination of princi- 
pal parts Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Itis applied to one of the muicles of the 
arm. 

A piece of fleth it exchanged from the bicipi- 
tal mufcle of cither party’s arm, Brown 


To BICKER., v. n. [bicre, Welfh, a con- 
teft. | 
1. To fkirmifh; to fight without a fet 


battle; to fight off and on. 
They fell tu fuch a bickering, that he got a 


? adj. (biceps, bicipitis, Lat. ] 


halting, and loit bis picture. oudney. 
In thy face 

I fee thy fury; if I longer ftay, 

We Mall begin our ancient bickerings.  Shak/p. 


2, To quiver ; to play backward and for- 
ward. 
And from about him fierce effufion row!’ d 
Of fimoke, and bickering flame, and {parkles dire. 
Miltor, 
An icy gale, oft thifting o’er the pool, 
Breathes a bluc Alm, and, in its mid career, 
Arichts the bickering ttream. Thom fan. 
BI'CKERER. n.e f. [from the verb.] A 
fkirmifher. 
BicKERN.u. /. [apparently corrupted from 
beakiron.} An iron ending in a point. 
A blackfmith’s anvil ts fometimes made witha 
pike, or dickerzy or beakiron, at one end. Moxon. 
Bico’RNE. adj. [ bicornis, Lat.] Hav- 
Bico'RNOUS. ing two horns. 
We thould be toô critical, to queftion the let- 


ter Y, or dicornous element of Pythagoras; that 
is, the making of the horns cqual. Brown. 
Bico’RPORAL. adj. [bicorper, Lat.) Hav- 
ing two bodies. 
To BID. v. a. pret. I žid, bad, Lade; I 
have Zid, or bidden. [brddan, Saxon. ] 
1. To defires to afk; to call; to invite. 
I am Ard forth to futter, Jeffica; 
There are my keys.  Shak/p. Merch. of Venice. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you 
fhall find, iá to tiie marriage. Mare, 
We ought, when we are Didden to great feafts 
and mectings, to be prepared beforehand. 
Hake will. 
2. Tocommand; to order: before things 


or perfons. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the nightinare, and her nine fold, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakjpeare. 
He cmd the filters, 
Whenfirft they put the name of king upon me, 
Aad-dade them fpeak to hin, Shakfpeare. 


BID 


Hafte to the houfe of Neep, and Zit the god, 
Who rules the nightly vifions with a noe, 
Prepare a dream. Dryden's Buble. 

Curfe on the tongue that did: this general joy. 
—Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony ’s in danger? Droyd. gli for Loxe. 

Yhames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
And baile his willows learn the moving fong- 

Pepe. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that 
they may come when tney are called, and depart 
when they are bidien. Wares, 

3. To offer; to propofe; as, to éid a 
price. 
Come, and be true. —— 
—Thou biti me to my lofs; for true to thee 
Were to prove faile Shakfpeare’s Cymbcline, 

When a man is refolute tu Keep his fins while 
he lives, and yet unwilling tu rclinquith all hope, 
he will embrace that profeffion which bids fairett 
to the reconciling thole to diftant interefts. 

Decay of Piety. 

As when the goddcfics came down of old, 
With gifts their young Dardanian judge they try’d, 
And cach bade high to win him to their fide. 

Granville. 

To give intereft a (harc in friendhhip, is tu tell 

i: by inch of candle; he that bids moit thal? 

have it: and when itis mercenary, there is no 

dc pending on it. Collier cn Frienajlip. 

4. To proclaim; to offer, or to make 
known by fome public voice. 

Our bans thrice d/d/ and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought? then prefs’d, then forc'd 

away. Gay. 
5. To pronounce ; to declare. 
You are retir'd, 
As if you were a fcaited one, and not 
The hoftef> of the meeting; pray you bid 
Thefe unknown fricnds to ’s welcome. Shak fpe 

Divers, as we palfed by them, put their arms 
a htile abroad; which is their geiturc, when 
they brd any welcome. Bacon. 

How, Didius, thall a Roman, fore repuls’d, 
Greet your arrival to this dittant iffe ? 

How Żid you welcome to tnefe fhatter’d legions? 
ed, Philips. 
6. To denounce. 

Thyfelf and Oxford, with five thoufand men, 

Shall crofs the leas, and b/d falfe Edward battle. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vi. 

She Žid war to all that durit fupply 
The place of thufe her cruelty made die. Haller, 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He dds dehance to the gaping crowd, 
And, {pent at lait ana (peechlefs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 
7. To pray. See Bran. 

Jf there come any unto you, and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your honfe, 
neither did him God fpeed. John. 

When they dcfired him to tarry longer with 
them, he confented not, but bade them farewcl. 

«dts. 
8. To bid beads, is to diftinguifh each bead 
by a prayer. 

By fome haycock, or fome thady thorn, 
He bias his beads both even fong and morn. 

Dryden, 
Bi'pare. n. /. [from didand ale.) Anin- 
vitation of friends to drink at a poor 
man’s houfe, and there to contribute 
charity. Die. 
Br'pnen. part. paf. [from To bid.) 
1. Invited. 

Tiere were two of our company liden to a 
fealt of the family. Pacca, 

Madam, the lid.len guefts are come. 4, Phiips 

2. Commanded. 

'Tis thefe that early taint tke female foul, 

Initruét the eyes uf young coyucttes to soil, 
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Teach infants checks a bidden bluth to know, 
And lietie hearts to flutter at a beau. Pope. 
Brpper. n. f. [from To bid.] One who 
offers or propofes a price. 
He looked upon feveral dreffes which hung 
there, expofed to the purchafe ot the beft bidder. 
Addi fon. 
Bi'pprnG. a. f. [from did.] Command; 
order. 
How, fay’ft thou that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Shak{peare’s Macbeth. 
At his fecond dntereg, darknefs ficd, 
Light fhone, and order trom diforder fprung. 
Milton. 
Jo BIDE, . "a. {bidaa, Saxon.] wilo 
endure; to fuifer: commonly to abide. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’cr you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs furm ! 
Shakfpeare. 
The worv Dutch this gathering ftorm furcfaw, 
And durit not drde it on the Englith coatt. Dryden. 
To Bive. v. n. 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 
All knees to thec thal! bow, of them that Aide 
In heavy‘) or carth, or under earth in hell. Miton. 
2. To remain in a place. 
Safe in a ditch he didesy 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 
The leaft a death to nature.  Shak/p. Macbeth. 
. To continue in a ftate. 
And they alfa, if they dide not fill in unbe- 
lief, thall be gratfed in. Romans. 
lt has probably all the fignifications of 
the word abide; which fee; but it be- 
ing grown fomewhat -obfolete, the ex- 
amples of its various meanings are not 
ealiiy fonnd. 
Rine'NTAL. adi. (bidens, Lat.] Having 
tivo teeth. 
Ili management of forks is not to be helped, 
whe) they are only dsdental, 
Bi'oinc. u. f. [from éide.]  Refidence ; 
habitation. 
AtAntwerp hasinyconftant biding been. Rowe. 
BIENNIAL, adj. (biennis, Lat.] Of the 
continuance of two years. 
Then why ouid fome be very dong lived, 
others only annul oy biennial? Ray onthe Creation, 
Bier. n. /. [trom To bear, as feretrum, in 
Latin, from fero.] A carriage, or 
frame of wood, on which the dead are 
carried to the grave. 
And now the prey of fowls he lics, 
Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning 4fer. 
Speafer. 
They bore him barefaecd on the bier, 
And on his grave rain'd many atear. Shak fpeare. 
He mutt not Roat upon his wat’ry bier 
Unwept. Milton. 
Griefs always green, a houfchold fill in tears, 
Sad pump, a threfhold throng’d with daily biert, 
And liveries of black. Diyden’s Juvenal, 
Make asif you hanged vouriclt, they will con- 
vey your body out of prifonin a bier, Arbuthnot. 
Brestincs. nz. f- [byyzing, Saxon.) The 
ür milk given by a.cow after calving, 
which 15 very thick. 
And twice-belides, her bicfings never fail 
T3 Nove the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryd. 
Bira’nious. adj. [bifarius, Lat.) Two- 
fold; what may be underftoad two 
ways. Dig. 
Brrexous. adj. [liferens, Lat.] Bearing 
fruit twice a year. 
PYD. } adj. (bifidus, Lat. a bota- 
PIDATED. § nicalterm.] Divided into 
flit in two; onening with a cleft. 
adi. {from dines, Lët. and fold, ] 
Pwoteld; double. 


Swift. , 


BIG 


If beauty have a foul, this is not fhe $ 

If fouls guide vows, if vows are fanétimony’, 

If fandtimony be the gads delight, 

It there be rule in unity itlelf, 

This is not fhe: O madnecfs of cifcourfe! 

That cautc fets up with and againft thyfelf! 

Bifold authority. Shak/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
Bi'FoRMED. adj. [biformis, Lat.) Com- 

pounded of two forms, or bodies. 
Biru’rcated, adj, [from inus, two, 

and furca, a fork, Lat.] Shooting 

out, by a divifion, into two heads. 

A {mall white piece, bifurcated, or branching 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. 

Woodward. 

Birurca'tion.n.f. [from binus and furca, 

Lat.] Divilion into two; opening into 
two parts. 

The firft catachrcftical and far derived fimili- 
tude, it holds with man; that is, in a bifurca- 
dion, or divifion of the root into two parts. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 
BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain or 
unknown etymology. Junius derives it 
from faya; Skinner from bug, which, 
in Danifh, lignifies the belly. ] 
1. Having comparative bulk, greater or 
lefs. 

A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, 
I think, the d:gge? object that he can fee in mo- 
tion, SpeGator, 

2. Great in bulk ; large. 

Both in addition and divifion, either of fpace 
or duration, when the idea uncer confidcration 
becomes very big, or very fmall, its precife bulk 
becomes obfcure and confufed. Lock:. 

3. Teeming; pregnant; great with 
young; with the particle with. 


A bear big with young hath feldoim been feen. ` 


Bacon. 
Lately on yonder {welling buth, 
Big with many a common rofe, 
This early bud began to bluth. Waller, 


4. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 
His gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas’d 
As he was born. Shakfpeare’s Cymbeline. 
. Full of fomething ; and defirous, or 


about to give it vent. 
The great, th’ important day, 
Rig with the tate of Cato and of Rome. Adidifon. 
Now big with knowledge of approaching woes, 
The prince of augurs, Halithretes, rofe. Pope. 
6. Dillended; fwoln; ready to burit: 
ufed often as the effects of paffion, as 
grief, rage. 
Thy heartis big; get thee apart, and weep. 
Shakjpeuse’s Julius Cafar, 
4, Great in air and mien; proud; fwell. 
ing; tumid; haughty ; furly. 
How clfc, faid be, but with a guod bold face, 
And with big words, and with a itately pace ? 
Sperfer. 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, 
{erm fomewhat folemn, coy, big, and dangerous 
of look, talk, and an{wer. Afcham, 
If you had looked 4g, and {pit at him, he'd 
have run. Shakfpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
In his profperous fealon, he fell under the re- 
proach of being a man of big looks, and of a 
mean and abjcA fpirit. Clarendon. 
Or does the man i’ th’ moon look Aig, 
Or wear a huger periwig 
Than our own native lunaticks ? Hudibras. 
OF governments that once made fuch a noife, 
and looked fu dig in the eyes of maukind, as bc- 
ing founded upon the decpeft countels, and the 


firongeft force ; nothing remains of them bur a , 


nimc. South. 
Thou thyfelf, thus infolent in fate, 


Art but perhaps loinc country magiftrate, 
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Whofe pawer extends no farther than to fpeat: 
Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break- 
Diyden. 

To grant dig Thrafo valour, Phormio fente, 

Should indignation give, at leatt offence. Cars f: 
S. Great in fpirit; lofty ; brave. 

What art thou? have not I 

An arm as dig as thine? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger > for 1 wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakfpearc’s Cymh. 
Bicamist.n. f. [digamus, low Lat.] One 

that has committed bigamy. See Bı- 

GAMY. 

By the papalcanons, a clergyman, that has a 
wife, cannot have an ccclehattical benefice ; 
much lefs can a bigamij? have fuch a benefice ac- 
cording to that Jaw. Ayliffe. 

Biicamy. n. f. [Ligamia, low Latin. ] 
1. The crime of having two wives at once. 

A beauty-waining and dittreffed widow 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion, and loath’d bigamy. Shuk/p. 

Randal determined to commence a fuit againit 
Martin, for bigamy and inceft, drbuth, and Pope. 

2. [In the canon law.] ‘The marriage 
of a fecond wife, or of a widow, or a 
woman already debauched; which, in 
the church of Rome, were confidered 
as bringing a man under fome incapa- 
cities for ecclefiaftical offices. 

BIGBE'LLIED. adj. [from big and żelly.] 
Pregnant; with child; great with 
young. 

When wehave laugh’d to fee the fails conecive, 
And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. Shakf. 

Children and dighellied women require anti- 
dotes fomcwhat more grateful to the palate. . 

Harvey. 

So many well-fhaped innocent virgins are 
blocked up, and waddle up and down like big- 
bellted women. Addifon, 

We purfued our march, to the terror of the 
market-people, and the mifcarriage of half a 
dozen bighellied women. Addifon, 

Brooin. n. fe [beguin, Fr.] A child’s 
cap. 

Slecp now! 
Yet not fo found, and half fo decply fweer, 
As he, whofe brow with homely dizgin bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shak/peare, 


Bicut. 2. f. It is explained by Skinners 
the circumference of a coil of rope. 

Bi'cty. adv. [from big.] Tumidly; 
haughtily ; with a bluftering manner. 

W ould’ ft thou not rather choofe a {mall renown, 
To be the may’r of fume poor paltry town ; 
Big/y to look, and barb’roufly to fpeak ? 

To pound falle weights, and fcanty meafures 
break ? Dryden. 
Broness. n. f. [from big. ] 
i. Bulk; greatnefs of quantity. 

If panicum be laid below, and about the bot- 
tom of a root, it will caule the root to grow to 
an excelfive bignefs. Bacon, 

People were furprifed at the dignefs and un- 
cooth deformity of the camel. L’ Ejirange. 

The brain of man, in refpe& of his body, 1s 
much larger than any other animal’s; exceeding 
in digne/s three oxen’s brains, Ray. 

2. Size, whether greater or {maller ; com- 
parative bulk. 

Several forts of rays make vibrations of fevcrah 
bigneffesy which, according to their bigneffes, ex- 
cite fenfations of feveral colours; and the air, 
according to their digneffesy excite fenfations of 
feveral founds, Newtons Opticks. 


BI'GOT. n». f. [The etymology of this 
word is unknown ; but it is fuppofed, by 
Camden and others, to take its rife from 
{fome occalional phrafe.] A man de- 


BIL 


voted unreafonably to a certain party, or 
prejudiced in favour of certain opinions; 
a blind zealot. It is ufed often with to 
“before the object of zeal; as, a Liyot to 
the Cartefian tenets. 

Religious fpite and piaus fpleen bred firit 
This quarrel, which to long the bigots nurit. Tate. 

In philofophy and religion, the bigats of all 
parties are generahy the moft politive. Waters. 

Biicotev, adi. {from digot.] Blindly 
prepofleffed in favour of fomething ; ir- 
rationally zealous: with zo. 

Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 
Reft, health, and cafe, for nothing but a name. 

Garth. 

Prefbyterian merit, during the reign of that 
weak, digotted, and ill-advifed prince, will 
eafily be computed. Swift. 

Bi'corry. s. f. [from igot. ] 

pe Blind zeal; prejudice; unreafonable 
warmth in favour of party or opinions : 
with the particle fo. 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we 
could hardly imagine, that’ fo many abturd, 
wicked, and bloody principles, fhould pretend 
to fupport themlelyes by the gofpel. Watts. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot: 

Our filence makes our adverfaries think we 
persit in thofe digsiriesy which all good and fen- 
fible men defpife. Pope. 

Bi'cswoun. adj, [from dig and fwolu.] 
Turgid; ready to burft. 
Might my dfg/wwo/n heart 
Vent all its gricfs, and give a loofe to forrow. 
AAddifon. 


Ric-uDDERED. ad. [from dig and udder. ] 
Having large udders; having dugs 
{welled with milk. 

Now, driv’n before him through the arching 
rock 
Came tumbling heaps on heaps th’ unnumber’d 
flock 
Bigeudder'd ews and goats of female kind. Pope, 

BLANDER. ne f. [belandre, Yr.) A 
{mall veifel of about eighty tons burden, 
ufed for the carriage of goods. It is 
a kind of hoy, manageable by four or 
five men, and» has matts and fails after 
the manner cf a hoy. They are ufed 
chiefly in Holland, as being particularly 
fit for the canals. Savary., Trevoux. 

Like biianders to creep 
Along the coaft, and land in view to keepe Dryd, 

Eriecrry. n. f. [from bilig, Sax. a 
bladder, and berry, according to Skin- 
ner; wits idea.) A {mall fhrub; and 
a fweet berry of that fhrub ; whortle- 


berry. 
Cricket, toWindfor’s chimneys fhalt thou leap; 
There pinch tae maids as blue as bi/berries. 


Shak jp earl. 


Pi'L80. n. /. [corrupted from Bilboa, where 
the beft weapons are made.] ` A rapier; 

a fword. 
To he compaffed like a good Ji/bo, in the cir- 


cumference of a peck, hilt to puint, heel to head. 
Shitfpeure, 


Bi'iteors. n. f. A fort of ftocks, or 
wooden fhackles for the feet, uled for 
punifhing offenders at fea. 


Methought I lay 
Worfc than the mutinics in the /c/Sors. Shakfp. 


BILE. u. f. (bilis, Lat.] A thick, yel- 
low, bitter liquor, feparated in the li- 
ver, colle@ed in the gall-bladder, and 
difcharged into the lower end of the duo- 
denum, or beginning of the jejunum, by 
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the common duét. Its ufe is to theathe 
or blunt the acids of the chyle, becaufe 
they, being entangled with its fulphurs, 
thicken it 10, that it cannot be fuffict- 
ently diluted by the fucens pancreaticus, 
to enter the lagteal velfels, Quincy. 
In its progrefon, foon the labour'd chy te 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile; 
Which, by the liver fever’d trum the blood, 
And ftriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their ycllow ilreams. Blackmore. 


BiLe. n. /- (bile, Sax. perhaps from dilis, 
Lat. This is generally fpelt boil; but, 
I think, lefs properly.] A fore angry 
{welling. 

But yet thou art my fich, my blood, my 
daughter ; 
Or rather a difcafe that ’s in my Ach; 
"Thou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Shak/p. 
Thofe biles did run—tay fo—did not the gencral 
run? were not that a botchy fore? Shatfpeare. 
A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad 
bafis, arifing in a cone. {tis generally called a 
bile, and is accompanied with inflammation, 
pulfation, and tenfion. Wifeman, 


Bitce.a. f. The compafs or breadth of 
a fhip’s bottom. Skinner. 
Jo BILGE. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
fpring a leak; to let in water, by ftrik- 
ing upon a rock: a fea term; now 
bulge. Skinner. 
Bir'LrarY. adj. [from bilis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the bile. 
Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, 
havea great quantity of gall; and fome of them 


have the biliary duét inferted into the pylorus. 
adtrbuthnot, 


Bi'tincscarte. 2. f. [A cant word, bor-: 


rowed from Biling/gate in London, a 
place where there is always a crowd of 
low people, and frequent brawls and foul 
language.] Ribaldry; foul language. 
There ttript, fair rhetorick languifh’d on the 


ground, 
And thameful Biving/gare her robes adorn, Pope. 
Br’tincuous. adj. [ bilinguis, Lat.] Hav- 
ing, or fpeaking, two tongues. 
Bi’Lious. adj, [from bilis, Lat.} Con- 
filling of bile; partaking of bile. 
Why bilions juice a golden light puts on, 
And doods of chyle in filvercurrents run, Garth. 
When the talte of the mouth is bitter, it is 
a fign of aredundance of a di/ious alkali. Arbuth. 
To BJLK. v. æ. [derived by Mr. Lye from 
the Gothick d:luican.] To cheat; to 
defraud, by iunning in debt and avoid- 
ing payment. 
Bikk'’d tationcrs for ycomen ftood prepar’d. 
Dryden. 
What comedy, what farce can more delight, 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleafing light 
Of your bilk’d hopes ? Dryden, 
BILL. n.f. [brle, Sax. Sce BaLt.] The 
beak of a fowl. 


Their b://s were thwarted croffways at thc end, 
and with thefe they would cut an apple in two at 
one {nap, Carew. 

ít may be tried, whether birds may not be 
made to have greater or longer bills, or greater 
or longer talus. Bacon, 

In his be 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick figa! Milton, 

No crowing cock docs there his wings difplay, 

Nor with hts horny bill provoke the day. Dryden. 


BILL. 2. f. [bille, Sax. cpibille, a two 
edged axe. | 

1. Akind of hatchet with a hooked point, 
ufed in country work, as a hedging bill; 
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fo called from its refemblance in form 
to the beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ufe 
the lance and tword, as other fervants do the 
fickle or the Jill, at the command of thefe who 
cntcitain taem. Top 


2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by 
the foot ; a battle-axe. 


Vea diltat women manage rufty bills; 
Againtt thy feat both young andold ribel. SAal/p, 
BILL. nf (billet, Dra 
t. A written paper of auy kind. 
He dors receive 
Particular addition from the 4: 
That writes them all alike. 
2. An account of moncy. 

Ordinary expence ought ta he limited by a 
man’s cftatc, and ordered to the belt, that the 
bills may be lets than the eflunation abroad. 

Ba 97. 
3. A law prefented to the parliament, not 
yet made anact, 

No new laws can be made, nor eld laws 
abrogated or altered, but by parliament; where 
Litls are prepared, and pretented to the two 
houfes. Bacon. 

How now for mitigation of this £2//, 

Urg’d by the commons? doth his majzfty 
Incline to it or no? Saath {peare, 


4. An act of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you 
that I remember you, and that I love you, but 
thar one, which necds no open warrant, or fe- 
cret conveyance ; which no 4://s can preclude, nor 
no kings prevent. Atterbury. 

5- A phyfician’s prefeription. 

Like him that took the do¢tor’s 4.//, 

And fwallow’d it inftead o’ th’ pill. Hudibrar. 

The medicine was prepared according to tne 

biil. Le Ejlrange. 

Let them, but under your fuperiours, kill, 
When doé¢tors fArft have fign’d the bloody Li//. 

Dryden, 
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6. An advertifement. 

And in defpair, their empty pit to fill, 

Sct up fome forcign monfter in a bill. Dryden. 
7. In law. 

I. An obligation, but without condition, or 
forfeiture for non-payment. 2. A declaration in 
writing, that expreffeth either the gricf and tne 
wiong that the complainant hath futlered by the 
party complained of ; or clfc fume fault that the 
party complained of hath committed agaynit 
fome law. This 4/// is fometimes offer 
juftices errants in the general affizess: but aic.. 
to the lord chancellor. Lt contameth the fect 
complained of, the damages thereby fuffercd, 
and petition of procefs againft the defendant for 
redrcfs. Corell. 

The fourth thing very maturely to be con- 
fulted by the jury, is, what influence their find- 
ing the 4r// may have upon the kingdom. Sivife. 

8. A dill of mortality. An aceount of the 
numbers that have died in any diltrict. 

Moft who took in the weekly bills of mortality, 
made little other ufe of them, than to look at 
the foot, how the burials encreafed or decreafed. 

Graunrt. 

So liv’d our fires, ere duors learn'd to kili, 

And multiply’d with tacirs the weekly bil. Dr yd. 
g. A billof fare. An account of the fea- 
fon of provilions, or of the difhes at a 
featt. 

It may feem fomewhat difficult to make out 
the bills of fare for fome of the furementioned 
fuppers. strbuthnet. 

10. A lill of exchange. A note ordering 
the payment of a fuom of money in one 
place, to fome perfon afigned by the 
drawer or remitter, ia confideration of 
the value paid to him in another place. 
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The comfortable fentences are bills of aæstarge, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares dow’, 
and receive provilions. Taylor. 

All that a bill of exckange can do, is to dicét 
to whom money is due, or taken up upon cre- 
dit, in a foreign country, thall be paid. Locke. 

Jo Biti. v. m [from di//, a beak.) To 
carefs, as doves by joining bills; to be 
fond. 

Doves, they fay, will bill, after their peck- 
ing, and their murmuring. Ben Jonfor. 

Still amorous, and fond, and Si/lirg, 

Like Philip and Mary ona filling. — [fudibras. 

They b, they tread; Alcyone comprets’d 
Seven days fits brooding on her Hoating nef. 

Dryden. 
He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 
The (rong pounc’d cagle, and the billing dove. 
Dryden. 
Jo Pilt. v.a. [from bill, a writing. ] To 
publith by an advertifement: a cant 
word. 

His matterpicce was a compofition that he 
billed about under the name of a fovercign 
antidote. L' Efirange. 

Bi'tyet. n. f. [dillet, French. } 
t. A {mall paper; a note. 

When he found this httle bier, in which was 
only written Remember Cefar, he was excecd- 
ingly confounded. Clharendor, 

2. A ticket dire&ting foldiers at what houfe 
to lodge. 
3. Billet-doux, or a foft billet; a love letter. 

"Twas then, Belinda! if report fay trucs 
Thy eyes frt open’d on a dillet-doux. Pope. 

4. [dilet, Fr.] A {mall log of wood for 
the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a 
fagot or billet is dilated and rauitied to the dc- 
gree of Are, how vatt a place it muft take up. 

Digby on Bo.tics, 

Their billet at the fire was found. Prior, 

To Bi'tver. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To directa foldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee; go where thou art bi//eted: 
Away, I fay. Shak/peare. 

2. To quarter foldiers. 

They remembered him of charging the king- 
dom, by b:lleting foldiers. Raleigh. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were 
fo incenfed, and their atfections poifoned, that 
they refuted to fuffer the Toldiers to he billeted 
upon them. Clarendon. 


Bi'turaros. nf. without a fingular. [bil 
lard, Vr. of which that language has no 
etymology ; and therefore they probably 
derived from England*both the play and 
the name, which ts corrupted from éa/- 
yards, yards or flicks with which a ball 
is driven along a table. Thus Spen/fer : 

Balyurd« much unfit, 
And fhuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. 
Hlubberd’s Tule } 
A game at which a ball is forced againtt 


another on a table. 

Let it alone; let’s to billiards. 
Even nofe and cheek withal, 
Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ren Tonfon 

Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, al- 
mot like ivory balls mecting on a &i/liard table. 
Boyle, 

When the ball obeys the ftroke of a billiard 
flick, it is not any ation of the ball, but bure 
patton. Locke. 


BPI'LLOW. n. /. [lilge, Germ. bolg. Dan. 
probably of the fame original with bilg, 
Sax. a bladder.] A wave fwoln, and 
hollow. 


Shak/peare, 
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Fram whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, 

His tumbling billets rolls with gentle rore. 
Spenfer. 
B:llows fink by degrees, even when the wind 
is down that frit ttirred them. Warton. 
Chafing Nercus with his trident throws 
The billows from the bottom. Denham, 
To Ri'tiow. van. (from the noun.}] To 
{well, or roll, asa wave. 

The billowing {now, and violence of the thow’r, 
That from the hills dilperfe their dreadful ftore, 
Avd o'er the vales collected ruin pour, Prior, 

Bi'tiowy. adj. [from dillow.] Swelling ; 
turgid; wavy. 

And whitening down 

ream, 
Defeends the di/lowy foam. Trsnfon, 


Bin. n. f- [binne, Sax.] A place where 
bread, or corn, or wine, is repohted. 


The moft convenient way of picking hops, is 
into a long fquare frame of wood, called a in, 


the mofly-tinctur'd 


a\ for tinter, 
As when, from rooting in a dix, 
All powder’d o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot tallics out, 
You know him by his hazel fnout. Swift, 


Binary. adj. (from binus, Lat.] Two; 
dual; double. 

Binary Arithmetich. > A method of com- 
putation propofed by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick,and the progreflion 
from ten to ten, he has only two figures, 
and ufes the fimple progreffion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the 
fame with that ufed by the Chinefe four 
thoufand years ago. Chambers. 


To BIND. v.a. pret. bound; part. paff. 
bound, or bounden. (binoan, Sax. ] 
1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. 
Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or 
wilt thou Aiad him for thy maidens ? Job. 
2. To gird; to inwrap ; to involve. 
Who hath bound the waters m a garmcnt ? 
Proverbs. 
3. To faften to any thing; to fix by cir- 
cumvolution. 
Thou Malt Sind this line of (carlet thread in 
the window, which thou didit let us down by. 
Jolua. 
Kecp my commandments, and live; and my 
law, as the apple of thine eye. Bind them upun 
thy fingers, write them upon the table of thinc 
heart. Proverbs. 
4. To faflen together. 
Gather ye together firt the tares, and Lind 
them in bundles, to burn them. Muattacw. 
5. To cover a wound with dreflings and 
bandages: with up. 
When he frw hiin, he had compaffion on him, 
and went to him, and douad up his wounds. Luke. 
Having flied up the bared cranium with our 
drethngs, we Sound up the wound, Wifeman. 
6. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 
If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath, to 
bind his foul witha bond, he fhall not break his 


word. Numbers. 
Swear by the folemn oath that d/ads the gods, 
Pope. 


7. To oblige by duty or law; to compel; 
to conftrain. 

Though I am bound to every a& of duty, 
Lam not oundto that all Naves are free to. 

Shak fpeare. 

Duties exprefsly required in the plain language 

of Scripture, ought tu bird our confciences morc 

than thofe that arc but dubiouily interred, dF aces. 


8. To oblige by kindnefs. i 
g. To coufine; to hinder; with in, if the 
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reftraint be local; with wf, if it rclate 
to thought or a&. 

Now l'm cabin'd, eribb’d, confin'’d, bored in 
To faucy doults and fears. Shak{peare. 

You will fooner, hy imagination, Aind a bird 
from fnging, than from cating or tiying. Bacon. 

Though paffion be the mott obvious and gene- 
ral, yet itis not the only caute that binas up the 
uuderftandinz, and confines it, for the time, to 
one object, from which it will not be taken off. 

Locke. 

In fuch a difmal place, 
Wrere joy ne'er enters, which the fun ne’ce 
checrs, 

Pound tn with davknefs, overfpread with damps. 

Dryden, 

10. To hinder the flux of the bowels; to 
make coitive. 

Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary 
operations; parts that purge, and parts that bind 
the body. Bacon, 

The whey of milk doth loofe, the milk doth 

bind. Llerhere, 
ir. To reftrain. 

The more we are bourd up to an exact narra- 
tion, we want more life, and fire, to animate and 
inform the ftory. Felton, 

12. To Lind a book. Tg put it ina cover. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? Shak{peare. 

Thofe who could never read the grammar 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think beoks bef, as richeft bounde Prior. 

13. To bind to. To oblige to ferve fome 


one. 
If Rill chon dof retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Still thou art Lowrd to vicc, and till a Aave. Drvd, 
14. To bind to. To contract with any 
body. 
Art thou bound to a wife, feck not to be loofed. 
1 Corinthians, 


15. To bind over. ‘Toobligeto make ap- 


pearance. 

Sir Roger was ftaggered with the reports cons 
cerning this woman, and would have bound her 
ever to the county fefhons. dddifen, 


To BIND. v.n. 
r. To contract its own parts together; to 
grow tiff and hard. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a 
binding and, you mutt make it hine by harrow- 
ing of it. Mortimer, 

2. To make coftive. 
ge lone obligatory. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which 
nave not been received here, do not bind. Have, 

The promiics and bargains for truck, between 
a Swifs and an [ndian, in the woods of America, 
are binding to them, though they are perfeetly in 
a fate of nature, in reference to one another. 

Licke. 
Brno. a f. A fpecies of hop.’ 

The two beit forts are the white and the grey 
bind; the latteris a large fquare hop, and more 
haray. Xor tiner. 


BINDER. 2. f. [from To éind. } 
1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books, 
2. A manthat binds Sneaves. 
Three binders tlood, and took tne handfuls 
rcapt 
From boys that gathered quickly up. Chapman. 
A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of 
wheat ina day, if at ftand well. Mortimer, 
3. A fillet; a fhred cut to bind with. 
A double cloth, of fuch length and bicadth as 
might ferve to encompafs the tracturcd member, 
F cut from each end to the middie, into three 
binders, *  Wifeman, 
Brnoinc. r. f. [from lind.] A bandage. 
This beloved young woman began tu take off 
the binding ot his eyes. Latier, 
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BINDWEED. n.f. [convolvulus, Lai.) A 
plint. 

Bindweed is the larger and the fmaller; the 
firit fort Rowers in Scptember, and the laft in 
June and July. Mortimer. 

Bi/nocce. n. f. [from binus and oculus. | 
A kind of dioptrick telefcope, fitted fo 
with two tubes joining together in onc, 
as that a diitant object may be feen with 
both eyes together, Harris. 

Bino’curar.ad. (from binus aud oculus. ] 
Having two eyes. 

Mofi animals arc binocular, fpiders for the 
molt part oċtonocular, and fome fenocular. 

Derham,. 

Bixo'miar Root, [In algebra.] A root 
compofed of only two parts, connected 
with the figns plus or minus, Harris. 

Binominous. adj. [from binus and no- 
men, Lat ] Having two names. 

BIOGRAPHER. n.f. [8 and yprou.] A 


writer of lives ; a relater not of the hif- 


tory of nations, but of the actions of 
particular perfons. 

Our Grubitreet biographers watch for the death 
of a great man, like fo many undertakers, on 
purpofe to make a penny of him. dddifon, 


Bio'crarny. u. /. [30 and yaa | 
In writing the lives of men, which is called 
biography, fome authors place every thing in the 
preeie order of time when it occurred. Warts. 

Br'ovac. n. f [Er. from wey wach, 

Br'uovac. a double guard, German. ] 

Ei'vouac. A guard at night perform- 
ed by the whole army; which either at 
a ege, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues allnightinarms. Not in 
ule. Trevoux. Harris. 

Bi'parous. adj. [from binus and pario, 
Lat.] Briaging forth two at a birth. 

Brrartitre. adj. [from binus and pario, 
Lat.] Having two correfpondent parts ; 
divided into two. 

Brparti tion. n. f. [from bipartite.] The 
at of dividing into two; or of making 
two correfpondent parts. 

Breen. n.f. [bipes, Lat.] An animal 
with two feet. 

No ferpent, or fifhes oviparous, have any 


ftones at all; neither biped nor quadruped ovipa- 
rous have any extcriourly. Brown, 


Breenar. adi. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two 
feet in length; or having two feet. 
Bree nnaTen. adj. [from binus and penna, 
Lat.] Having two wings. 
All bipennated infeéts have poifes joined to 
the body. Derham, 
BieEtatous. adi. [of dis, Lat. and 
merar)  Confitting of two flower 
leaves. Dif. 
B1'QUADRATE. Qa. f. [In algebra. ] 
Biqu ADRA‘TICK. 
arifing from the multiplication ofa square 
number or quantity by itfelf. Harris. 
BIRCH. n. /. [binc, Sax. betulu, Lat.] 
A tree. 
The leaves are tike thofe of the poplar; the 
foots are very fender and weak; the katkins 


are produced at remote diftances from the fruits, 
on the fame tree; the fruit becomes a little {qua- 


mote cone; the feeds are winged, and the tree. 


cafts its outer tind every ycar. 


Miller. 


Bi'RCHEN. ady, [from birch.] Made of 
birch. 


Vor I, 


The fourth power, . 
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His beaver’d brow a direnen garland bears. 
Pope. 
BIRD. n.f. (lund, or b9, achick, Sax. ] 
A general term for the feathered kind ; 
a fowl. In common talk, fowl is ufed 
for the larger, and éird for the fmaller 
kind of feathered animals. 
The poor wren, 
The mof diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neit, againit the owl. 
Shakfpeare. 
Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edwird confeflor's crown, 

The rod and birl of peace, and all fuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Siakfpeare's Henry vuri, 
The bird of Jove Roop'd trom his airy tour, 

Two birds of gaycit pluime before him drove. 
Milton, 
Hence men and beafts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air, and montters of the miin. 
Dryden. 
There are fome ird: that are inhabitants of 
the water, whofe bloud is cold as tithes, and 
their Heth is fo like in tule, that the tcrupulous 
are allowed them on ih days. Locke. 
Jo Bird. v. n. [from the noun.) ‘To 

catch birds. 

I do invite you to-morrow morning to my 
houte, to breakfatt; alter we'll a birding toge- 
ther. Shukfpeare. 


Bi'rnDsoLT. n. / [from bird and bolt, or 
arrow.| An arrow, broad at the end, 
to be fhot at birds. 

To be gencrous and of free difpofition, is to 
take thofe things for birdboslts that you decm 
cannon bullets. Shak fpeare. 

BIi'RDCAGE. n.f. [from bird and cage.] 
An enclofure, with interftitial fpaces, 
made of wire or wicker, in which birds 
are kept. 

Birdcages taught him the pulley, and tops the 
centrifugal force. Lirbuthnot and Pope. 


Brapcatcuer. n. / [from bird and 
catch.) One that makes it his em- 
ployment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered into a mifcrable expoftu- 
lation with a birdzatcher, that had taken her in 
his net. L’ Ep ange. 

Birper. a. f. [from bird.) A bird- 


catcher. 


Bi'rpine-riece. n.f. [from éird and 


piece.] A fowling-piece; a gun to fhoot 
birds with. 

Pll cep up into the chimney.-—There 
they always ule to dilcharge their birding- pieces; 
creep into the kill-hole. Shakfpeare. 


Birroiime. a. /. [from bird and lime.] A 
glutinous fubitance, which is fpread upon 
twigs, by which the birds that light upon 
them are entangled. 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly: they 
pound it into a tough paite, that no fibres of the 
wood he Icft; then it is wafhed in a running 
ftream, till no motes appear, and put up to fer- 
ment, and fcummed, and then laid up for ufc; 
at which time they incorporate with it a thiid 
put of nut oil, over the fire. But the bark of 
our lantone, or wayfaring thrub, will make very 
good bircdlim-. Chanbers, 

Holly is of fo vifcous a juice, as they make 
birdline of tire back of it. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

With toires of gather’d glue contrive 
To tlopthe vents and crannies of their hives 
Not firdimne, or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Dryd. 

Tm enfnar'ds 
Heav’n's bird'ime wiaps me round, and glues my 
Wings. Dryden, 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
becaufe they prey upon flics which they catch 
with their tongue, lave a coupic of bags tilled 
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with a vifcous humour, as if it were a natural 
birdlime, or liquid glue. Crer. 

BIRDMAN. n. /. (trombird and man.] A 
birdcatcher; a towler. 

As a fowler was ben@ing his net, a blackbird 
afked him what he was doing: why, fays he, 
1 am laying the foundations of a city; and fu te 
birdinan drew out of fight. L’ Ejlrange. 


Bi'rns-cnerry.n.f. [padus Theophraflt. | 
A plant. 
Bi'anseve. m f. [adonis, Lat.] A plant. 
Bi'nosroor. n. f. [oraithopodium, Lat.} A 
plant. 
Brapsnest. n. f- An herb. Dial. 
BI'RDSTARES. n.f. {aracus.] A plazt. 
Brrostoncue. n.f. Anherb, Dit. 
Bi'xrGanver. n.f. [chenalopex.} A fowl! 
of the goofe kind. Dial. 
Birt.a./. A filh, the fame with the fur- 
Lot; which fee. 
BIRTH. n. /. [beond, Sax. ] 
1. The a& of coming into life. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune juin’d to make thee great. 
Shakfpeare's King John. 
In Spain, our (prings lixe old men’s children be, 
Decay’d and wither'd from their infancy ; 
No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden, 
2. Extraction ; lineage. 
Mutt virtuous virgin, born of heavenly Bird. 
Spenfer. 
All truth I thall relate: nor firft can I 
My felf to be of Grecian birth deny. Denham. 
3. Rank which isinherited by defcent. 
He doth objcét, I am tuo great of birth. Shak. 
Be juit in all you fay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're furce to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden, 


4. The condition or circumftances in which 
any man is born. 
High in his chariot then Halefus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden. 
5. Thing born; prodution: ufed of ve- 
getables, as well as animals. 
The people fear me; for thcy do obferve 
Uufather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
Shak/peare. 
That poets are far rather eh: than kings, 
Your noble father prov’d. Ben Foulen, 
Who of themfelves 
Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix’d, 
Produce prodigious dirzhs of body or mind. Siet, 
She, for this many thoufand years, 
Seems to have practis’d with much cars 
To frame the race of woman fair; 
Yet never could a perfect biren 
Produce before, to grace the earth, 
His cldett birth 
Flies, raark'd by heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth, 
Prior, 
The vallies {miley and with their flow’ry face, 
And wealthy dirtés, confels tue fluod’s embrace. 
Biackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birik, 
til it is abic to fhift for itfclf. slidifen, 
6, The act of bringing forth. 
That fair Syrian thepherdefs 
Who, after years of barrenncf, 
The highly favour'd Jofeph bore 
To him that ferv’d for her before ; 
And at her next dirt, much like thee, 
Threugh pangs fled to felicity. Afilton. 
7. The feamen call a due or proper diftance 
between fhips lying at an anchor, or 
under fail, a birth. Alfo the proper 
place on board for the mefs to put their 
chefts, £c. 1s called the Zirth of that 
mefs. Alfoa convenient place to moos 
a fhip try is called a dirt), Harris, 
2 B 
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BIS 
Brarupay. n. S. [from dirth and day.] 


t. ‘Lhe day on which any one is born. 
J Orient light, 
Exhaling frit from darknefs, they beheld 
Ry thlay of heavenand carth. Milton. 
2. ‘The day of the year in which any one 
was born, annually obferved. 
This ts my Srrthday 3 as this very day 
Was Cathus born. Shakfpeare. 
They tell me ‘ris my birthday, and Ul keep it 
With double pomp ot tadnefs : 
Vis what the day deferves, which gave me 
breath, Dryden. 
Your country dames, 
Whofe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 
BI'RTHDOM. n. Chis is erroneoufly, I 
think, printed in Shak/peare, birthdoum. 
It is derived from birth and dom (fee 
Dom) as kingdom, dukedom.] Privilege 
of birth. 
Let us rather 
Hold faf the mortal fword; and, like good men, 
Betteide our downtaln dir thdovs. Shak{peare. 
Bretunicnt.nf. [from birth and night. ] 
1. ‘Che night on which any one is born. 
Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem feld, 
On thy Arrehmght, that tung the Saviour born. 
Paradife Regained, 
2. The night annually kept in memory of 
any one’s birth. 
A youth move glitt’ring than a dirthughe beau. 
Pope. 
BIRTHPLACE. n. f. [from birth and place. J 
Place where any one is born. 
My birthplace hate I, and my love’s upon 
This enemy’s town. Shukfpeare. 
A degree of ttupidity beyond even what we 
have been charged with, upon the fcore of our 
birthplace and climate. Swift, 
Biaruricnr, 2. f [from birth and 
right.) The rights and privileges to 
which a man is born; the right of the 
dirit-born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 
Shares with thy birthright. Shakjpeare. 
Thou haf been found 
Ry merit, more than birthright, Son of God. 
Milton. 
I lov'd her firft, F cannot quit the claim, 
But will preterve the £irthright of my pafon. 
Otway. 
While no bafenefs in this breaft I find, 
J have not lol the Airthrighi of my mind. Dryd. 
To fay that liberty and property are the birth- 
right of the Englith nation, but that, `; a p:ince 
invades them by illegal methods, we mutt upon 
no pretence refilt, is to confound governments. 


sdiddifon. 

JIRTHSTRA'NGLED. adj. [from birth and 
Arangle.| Strangled or fuffocated in 
being born. 

Finger of birthfrangted habe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab. Shakfpeare. 

BIRTHWORT. n. f. [from birth and wort ; 
J fuppofe from a quality of haftening 
delivery : ariflolochia, Lat.) A plant. 

BTSCOTIN n. f. [French.] A confec- 
tion made of flower, fugar, marmalade, 
eros, Se. 

Pirscuorr. af. [from dis, twice, Lat. and 
cuit, baked, Fr.] 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to fea: ait is baked for long 
voyages four times. 

The bifeat alfo inthe ‘hips, efpecially in the 
Spanith gailes, was grown hoary and unwhole 
tunic. Kaalles's IMiflory. 

Many hav been cured ef droptics by abili- 
sence facia drinks, cating dry bifexis, which 


BIS 


creates no thirf, and ftrong fri&ions four or Ave 
times a-day, í afrbuthnot on Diet. 
2. A compofition of fine flower, almonds, 
and fugar, made by the confectioners. 
To Bisk'cr. v. a. [from binus and feco, to 
cut, Lat.) To divide into two parts, 
The rational horizon bifcéteth tne globe into 
two equal parts. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
Brse'cTion, w. f. [from the verb.] A 
geometrical term, fignifying the divi- 
fion of any quantity into two cqual 
TESS 
BISHOP. a. f. [From epifcopus, Lat. the 
Saxons formed bipcop, which was af- 
terward foftened into bi/hop]. One of 
the head order of the clergy. 
A bifhop is an overtecr, or Juperintendant, of 
rcligious matters in the chritian church. s/y/iffe. 
You thal] find him well accompany’d 
With reverend fathers, and well learned biopt. 
Shak fpeare. 
Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, 
they cannot do God a greater fervice, than tu 
deflroy the primitive, apoftlolical, and anciently 
univertal government of the church by bihops. 
K. Charles, 
In cafe a Aifop fhould commit treafon and 
feloy, and forteit lis eftate, with his life, the 
lands vf his bifhoprick remain full in the church. 
South. 
On the word Lihep, in French evéguc, 1 would 
obferve, that there is no natural connexion bce- 
tween the facred ofice and the Ictters or found; 
for evêgue, and dijiop, hignify the fame office, 
though there is not one letter alike in them, 
Watts’ Logick, 
Br'’suor. n. / A cant word for a mix- 
ture of wine, oranges, and fugar. 
Fine oranges, 
Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make 2 {weet bihop, when gentietulks 
fup. Swift, 
To Bishop. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
confirm; to admit folemnly into the 


church. 

They are prophanc, imperfekt, oh! too bad, 

Except confirm’d and dijhoped by tnee. Donne. 

Bi'sHoprick. n. f. [biycopyice, Saxon. | 
The diocefe of a bifhop; the diltrict 
over which the jurifdiction of a bifhop 
extends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fupreme 
power in caufes ecclefiaftical, they be fubordi- 
nate under fome bilhop, and difhopr. k, of this 
realm. Dacon’s ledvice to TVelliers. 

A virtuous woman fhould rejeét marriage, as 
a good man coes a dihuprick; but I would advife 
Neither to perfift in refufing. Sp:Gator, 

Thofe paitors had epifcopal ordination, pof- 
fefled preferments in the church, and were fome- 
times promoted to Jifhepricks themiclycs. Swift, 

Bi'snorsweed. a. f. [ammi, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Bisy. n. fc [difque, Fr.] Soup ;_ broth 
made by boiling feveral forts of flefh. 

A prince, who ina furcit rides attray, 

Aud, weary, to fome cottage tinds the way, 
Talks of no pyramids, or towls, or ifks of fth, 
But hungry fups his cream ferv’d up im carthern 


dih. King. 
Asker. » See Bisquir. 

Bismutn. af. The fame as marecfite ; 

a hard, white, brittle, mineral fub- 


ftance, of a metalline nature, found at 
Mifnia ; fuppofed to be a recrementi- 
tious matter thrown off inthe formation 
of tin. Some cheem it a metal /ui ge. 
nevis; though it ufually contains fome 
filver. There is an artificial bi/muth 
made, for the flops, of tin, = Quincy, 
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PISSE'XTILE. n. f. [from bis and fextilisy 
Lat.] Leap-year; the year in which 
the day, aring from fix odd hours in 
each year, is intercalated, 

The year of the fun confitteth of thice hune 
dred and fixty-fve days and fix hours, wanting 
cleven minutes; which fix hours omitted, will, 
in time, deprave the compute : and this was the 
occahon of biffextile, or leap year. Brown. 

Towards the glatter end of February is the 
biffextile or intercalar day ; called bifexrile, be- 
caufe the fixth of the calends of March is twice 
repeated. Holder on Time. 


Bisson. adj. [derived by Skinner from by 
and /fîn.] Blind. 


But who, oh! who hath feen the mobled queen 
Run barcfoot up and down, thrcat'uing the 
flames 
With Siffon rheum ? Shakfpeare's Hamlet, 
What barm can your biff” confpe@uities glean 
out of this character ? Shak{peare’ Coriolanus, 


BESTRED M fe [Trench] A iooi 
made of chimney foot boiled, and then 
diluted with water; ufed by painters in 


wafhing their defigns. Trevoux. 
Br’stort, n. /. [biflorta, Lat.] A plant, 


called alfo /rakeweed; which fee. 
Bi'stoury. a. f. [éiffourit, Traa A fur- 
geon’s inftrument, ufed in making in- 
ciflons, of which there are three forts 3 
the blade of the firit turns like that ot 
a lancet; but the flraight dsfoury has 
the blade fixed in the handle; the 
crooked bifloury is fhaped like a halt 
moon, having the cdge on the infide. 
Chamberse 


Bisu’:cous. adj. [bifuleus, Lat.] Clo- 
venfooted. 

For the {wine, although multiparous, yet be- 
ing difulcaus, and only cloventooted, are farrowed 
with open eyes, as other bifulcous animals. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 


Birt. n. f. [brzol, Saxon.] Signifes the 
whole machine of all the iron appurte- 
nances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the 
branches, the curb, the fevel holes, the 
tranchehl, and the crofs chains; but 
fometimes it is ufed to fiznify only the 
bit-mouth in particular. Farrier’s Did. 

They light from their horfes, pulling off their 
bit, that they might fomething refreth their 
mouths upon the grats. Sidney. 

We have itiiét atures, and mott biting laws, 
The needful d:¢s and curbs of headftrong Iteeds. 

Shukfpeare, 
He hath the 4.4 between his tecth, and away 
he runs. Still, 
Unus'd to the reftraint 
Of curbs and bizs, and Aecter than the winds. 
ddddijon. 


Brr. nrf [from bile. } 


1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once. 
How many prodigal dirs have Naves and peas 
{ants 
This night englutted | Shakfpeare. 
Follow your fun¢tion, go and batten on cold 
bite. Shukfpeare, 
The mice found it troubtefometo be still climb- 
ing the oak for every big they put in thcir bellies. 
L’ Ejtrange. 
John was the darling; he had all the good dss, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, and 
capon. awlrbuthnce, 
2. A fmal! piece of any thing. 
By this the bailing kettle had prepar’d 
And to the table fent the {moaking lard; 
A fav’ ry bit, that terv’d to echith wine. Davies, 


BIT 


Then clap four flices of pilafter on't, 

Thar, lac’d with bits of ruttick, makes a front. 
: Lope. 

He bouglt at thoufands, what with better wit 
You purchafe as you want, and bit by bis, Pope. 

His majetty has power to grant a patent, for 
‘Ramping round bits of copper, to every fubject 
he hath. Swift. 

3. A Spanith Weft Indian filver coin, va- 
lued at fevenpence halfpenny. 

4G. A bit the better or worfe. In the finalleit 
decree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe 
lawyers; for aught l can fee, your cale is nota 
bi? clearer than it was feven yearsago. Arbuthnot. 

To Bit. a a. [from the noun.) ‘To put 
the bridle upon a horfe. 

Piren. n.f. [biexe, Saxon. ] 

a. The female of the canine kind; as the 
wolf, the deg, the fox, the otter. 

And at his feet a ditch wolf fuck did yield 
To two young babes. Spenfer. 

[ have been credibly informed, that a bites 
will murfe, play with, and be fond of young 
foxes, as much as, and in place of, her puppics. 

Locke, 
2. A name of reproach for a woman, 

Him you'll calla dog, and her a bitch. Pope. 

John had not run a madding fo long, had it 
not been for an extravagunt birch of a wife. 

Arbuthnot, 
ORBITE wa. pret. I bits part. pall. 
J have Lit, or bitten. [brzan, Saxon. ] 


1. To cru, or picrce with the teeth. 
My very cnemy’s dog, 

Though he had bir ac, thould have ftood that 

night 

Againit my fire. Shak/peare. 

Such fmiling rogues as thcfe, 
Like rats, oft Lite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t’ unloote. Shak{peare, 
Thefe are the youths that thunder at a play- 
houte, and fight for bitten apples. = Shak/peare. 
He falls; his arms upon the body found, 
And with ints bloody tectl he bites the ground. 
Dryden. 
There was lately 1 young geatleman Jit to the 
bone, who is now indeed recovered. Tatler, 
Fheir foul mouths have not opened their lips 
without a falhity ; though they have fhowed their 
teeth as if they would big off my nofe. frbuth, 
2. To give pain by cold, 
Here fecl we the icy phang, 

, And churlith chiding, of the winter’s wind; 
Which when it Sites and blows upon my body, 
Even till L thrink with cold, Ifmile. Shakfp. 

Full iifty ycars, harncfs’d in rugged fteel, 
T have endur’d the biting winter's blat, 
And the feverer heats of parching fummer. Rowe. 


3. To hurt or pain with reproach. 
Each poet with a diffrent talent writes; 
Onc praifes, one inttructs, another Dires. Ref. 
4. To cut; to wound. 
I have feen the day, with my good Siting faul- 
chion 
T would have made them tkip. Snakipeare, 
5. To make the mouth {mart with an 


acrid tafte. 

It may be the firt water will have more of 
the fcent, as more fragrant; and the fecond 
more of the taftec, as more bitter, or biting. 

i Bacon. 
G. To cheat; to trick; to defraud: a 
low phrafe. 
» Aflecp and nakedas an Indian lay, 
An honek ta@tor Hole a gen away : 
He pledg’d it tothe knight; the knight had wir, 
So kept the diamond, and the rugue was dvr. 
Pope, 

If you had allowed half the fine Second 
lave converfed with you, they would have been 
fivangely ést, while they thought only to fall in 
Jove with a fair lady. Pope. 


BIT 


Birr. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Fhe feizure of any thing by the tecth. 

Does he think he can endure the everlafling 
burnings, or arm himfelf againd the bites of the 
never-dying worm > South. 

Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the 

rocks, 

Is half fo harmful as the greedy fucks ; 

Their venom'd dite, and fcare indgated on the 

tucks. Diyden’s Virgil's Geor picks, 
2. The act of a fifi that takes the bait. 

1 kave known a very good fither angle dili- 
gently four or Ax hours for a river carp, and not 
have a bite. Walton, 

3A cheat; a trick} a frand: in low 
and vulgar language. 

Let a man be ne'er fo wife, 

He may be curght wuh fober lies ; 

For, take it in its proper lighe, 

‘Tis juit what coxcumbs call a dite. Swift. 
4- A Marper; one who commits frauds. 
BUTER. n. f. [from bite. ] 

1. He that bites. 

Great barkers arc no diters. 

2. A fith apt to take the bait. 

He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his 
own kind; and you may therefore eafily believe 
him to be a bold biter. Walton, 

3. Atricker; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you have 
no reafon to difbelicve in itfclf, and perhaps has 
given you, before he bit you, no reafun to dif- 
believe it for his faying it; and, if you give him 
credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that 
he has deceived you. He is one who thinks 
you 2 tool, becaufe youdo not think hima knave. 

Spectator. 
BI'TTACLE. n. / A frame of timber in 
the iteerage of a fhip, where the com- 

pafs is placed. Did. 
Braren. The part. paff. of To bite. 
BITTER. adj. [bizen, Saxon. ] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafe, like 
wormwood. 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than cn- 
gender putrefaction. Bacon's Natural lHiflory, 

Though aman ina fever fhould, from tugar, 
have a Aitter taile, which, at another time, pro- 
duces a {weet onc; yet the idea of bitter, in 
that man’s mind, would be as diftinet from the 
idea of tweet, as if he had tafled only gall. Locke. 

2. Sharp; cruel; fevere. 
Friends now fait (worn, 

Unfeparable, fhall within this hour, 

On a dittenfon of a doit, break out 

To bittercf enmity. Shakfpeare. 

Hufbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
2gainit them. Colzfians. 

The word of God, inttead of a bitter, teaches 
us a charitable zeal. Sprat. 

3. Calamitous; miferable. 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to me, only dying; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shak. 

A dire induétion am | witnefs to; 

And wall to France, hoping the sonfequence 

Will prove as Sitter, black, and tragical. Shakf. 

And Ibun the Avzrer confequence: for know, 
The day thou eat'it thereof, my fole command 
Tranfgrch, inevitably thou fhalt die. Par. Lof. 

Tell him, that it I bear my Aicrer fate, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my fon. Dryden. 
4. Painful ; inclement. 

The fowl the borders fly, 
And ihun the diteer blait, and wheel about the 
iky. Drylen, 
5. Sharp; reproachful; fatirical. 
Go with me, 

And, inthe breatn of d:cter words, Ict’s (mother 

Mv damned ton. Shakfpeare. 
6. Mournful; aÑi&ted. 

Wherefore is light given unto to him that is in 
mitery, and life unto the bitter in foul, Job. 


Camden. 


BIT 


n, In any manner unpleafing or hurtful 

Ditter is an cquivocal word; there is Mirrer 
wormwood, there are birter words, there are 
bitter enemics, and a birter cold morning. Marts. 

Br'trercoury. n. f. [colocynthis, Lat.) 
A plant. | 

Bi'trercy. adv. [from bitter, ] 

re With a bitter tatte. 

2. Ina bitter manner; forrowfully ; 
lamitouily. S 

I fu lively acted with my tcars, 

That my poor miltrcfs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly. Saatfpear, 

Ritteri hatt thou paid, and fillar: paving 
That rigid tore. ovlilton, 

9. Sharply"; feverely. 

His behaviour is not to ceirfure bitter’y the er- 

rours of their zeal. Sart. 

Bi'rvern. 2. f. (éutour, Fr] A bird 
with long legs, and a long bill, which 
feeds upon fifh; remarkable for the noife 
which he makes, ufually called bumping. 
See Bitrovur. 

The poos hf have enemics cnough, befices 
fuch unnatural Afhermen as otters, the cormo- 
rant, and the di¢éera, Walton. 

So that {carce 
The Aittern knows his time, with bill ingulphe, 


Cae 


To thake the founding marth. Lhimfen. 
Bittern. wf [from Litter.) A very 


bater liquor, which drains off in mak- 
ing of common falt, and ufed in the 
preparation of Epfom fale. Quincy. 
Birrerness. 2. f. [from differ. ] 
1, A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitenefs, or Eirterne/s, is in the 
mind, exactly anfwering that power which is in 
any body to producc it there. Lécke. 

2. Malice ; grudge; hatred; implacabi- 
lity. . 

The ditternefs and animofity between the com- 
mangers was fuch, that a great part of the army 
was marched. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpnefs ; feverity of temper. 

His forrows have fo overwhelin’d his wits, 
Sha!l we be thus atiéted in his wreaks, 

His hts, his frenzy, and his bitrerncfs? Saak/p. 

Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have 
contracted more értrernefs and fournefs than for- 
merly, and were more referved towards the 
king's commitiioners. Ciarendon. 


4. Satire ;~piquancy ; keennefs of reproach. 
Some think their wits have been aflecp, ex- 
cept they dart out formewhat piquant, and to the 
quick: men ought to find the difference between 
faltnels and bitrernefs, Deon. 
5. Sorrow ; vexation ; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much, 
that joy could not thow ithlf& modcft enough, 
without a badge of bitrernefs. Shak/pzare. 

They hall mourn for nim, as one mourncth 
for his only fon, and fhall be in ditterncfs for 
him, as one that is ined/renne/s for his hrft-born. 

; Zech. 

Moft purfue the pleafures, as they call them, 
of their nittures, which begin in fin, are carricd 
on with danger, and end in Litterne/s. Wake. 

I oft, in bitterne/s of foul, deplor’d 
My abicnt daughter, and my-dearer lord. Pepe: 

Bi'tTersweer, m. /. [from itte and 
feecet.| An apple, which has a com- 
pound tafte of {wect and bitter, 

Itis but a d:cterfevect at beft, and the fine 
colours of the ferpent do by no means make 
an.cnds for the tniart and poifun of his fling. i 

South. 

When J exprefs the tafle of an apple, winch 
we call the ditserjweety none can mitaxe wit 
mean. Matt: 

Bi'ttervetcnu. n. f. [ervum, Lat.) A 
plant. 
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PUTTERWORT, n. f. [ gentiana, Lat.) An 
herb. 


Bi'trour. n. f. (butour, Fr. ardea ftella- 
rit, Lat.] A bird, commonly called the 
bittern (fee Bitrern) but perhaps as 
properly dittour, 

Then to the water’s brink fhe laid her head; 
And, as a dittour bumps within a reed, 

To thee alone, O lake, the faid, I tell. Dryden. 

Disu'Me. 2. f. [from bitumen.] Bitumen. 

Mix with thefe 
Idzan pitch, quick fulphur, filver’s {pume, 
Sea onion, helleborc, and black bitume. May. 

BITUMEN. n.f. [Lat.] A fat un@u- 
ous matter dug out of the earth, or 
{cummed cff lakes, as the Afphaltis in 
Judza, of various kinds: fome fohard as 
tobe ufed for coal; others fo glutinous 
as to ferve for mortar. Savary. 

It is reported, that bitunten mingled with lime, 
and put under water, will make as it were an 
artificial rock, the fubftance beconicth fo hard. 

Bacon, 

The fabrick feem'd a work of rifing ground, 
With fulphur and bitumen calt between. Dryden. 

Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields 
nn oil, and ìs foluble in water. Woodward, 

Bitu’mMrnous. adj, [from bitumen.] Hav- 
ing the nature and qualities of bitumen ; 
compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bitwninsus mortar ufed 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and 
very hard matter, like a ftone. Bacon, 

The fiuitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that Siruntisous lake, where Sodom flam’d. 

Milton. 

Biva'LveE. adj. [from binus and valve, 
Lat.] Having two valves or fhutters : 
a term ufed of thofe fifh that have two 
Shells, as oylters; and of thofe plants 
whofe feed pods open their whole 
length, to difcharge their feed, as peas. 

In the cavity lies luofe the thell of fome tort of 
bivalve, larger than could be introduced in at 
thofe holes. Wooodavard. 

Biva/LVULAR. adj. [from bivalve.] Hav- 
ing two valves. Did. 

Brxwort. n. > An herb. 

BIZANTINE. a. f. [more properly fpelt 
byzantine; from Byzantium.) A great 
piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, 
which the king offereth upon high fefti- 
val days; it is yet called a bizantine, 
which anciently was a piece of gold 
coined by the emperours of Conftanti- 
nople. Camden. 


To BLAB. v. a. [blebberen, Dutch. ] 

1. To tell what ought to be kept fecret : 
it ufually implies rather thoughtleffnets 
than treachery; but may be ufed in 


either fenfe. 
The gaudy, S/abbing, and remorfcful day 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shakfpeare. 
Thy dues be donc, and none left out, 

Erc the d/arbing eaitern feout, 

The nice morn on the Indian ttecp, 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton, 
Nature his made man’s breafts no windores, 

To publith what he does within doors ; 

Nor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 

Unlefs his own rath folly b/a4 it. Hudilras. 
Sorrow nor jay can be difguis’d by art, 

Our foreheads blab the fecrets of our heart. Dryd. 
le is unlawful to give any kind of religious 

worthip tu a creature; but the very indices of 

the fathers cannot efcape the index expergatorius, 

for blebding fo great truth, Stilling Meet. 
Nor whifper to the tattling reeds 

The blackcft of all female decds ; 
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Nor 3/aé it on tine loncly rocks, 

Where echo fits, and ift’ning mocks. Swift. 
2. Totell: ina good fenfe. Not ufed. 

That delightful engine of her thoughts, 

That 5/ab6'd them with fuch pleafing eloquence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. Shak. 
To Bras. v.n. To tattle; to tell tales. 

Your mute I'll le; 
When my tongue d/abs, then let mine eyes not 
fac, Shakfpeare. 

Bras. n.f. {from the verb.] A telltale ; 

a thoughilefs babbler ; a treacherous be- 


trayer of fecrets. 
The fecret man heareth many confeffions ; for 
who will open himfelf to a blab, or babbler? 
Bacon. 
To have reveal’d 
Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend, 
Contempt and {corn of all, to he excluded 
All friendfhip, and avoided as a drab, Moton. 
Whoever fhews mic a very inquifitive body, 
I'll thew him a d/ab, and one that fhall mike 
privacy as publick asa proclamation. L’Effreng:. 
I fhould have gone about fhewing my letters, 
under the charge of fecrecy, to every blab of my 
acquaintance. Swift, 
BLa'’BBER. n. f. [from 4/aé.] A tatler; 
a telltale. 
To BLA'BBER. v, n, To whifle to a horfe. 
Skinner- 
BLA’BBERLIPPED. Skinner. See Bron- 


BERLIVPED. 
BLACK. adj. [blac, Saxon.] 
1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening, in the d/ack 
and dark night. Proverbs. 

Ariftotle has problems which enquire why the 
fun makes man J/ack, and not the tire; why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the ikin? Brown. 

2. Dark. 

The heaven was &/ack with clouds and wind, 

and there was a creat rain. t Kings, 
. Cloudy of countenance ; fullen. 

She hath abated mce of half my train; 

Look’d 4/ack upon me. Shakfpeare. 
4. Horrible; wicked; atrocious. 

Either my country never muft be freed, 

Or I confenting to fo black a decd. Dryden. 
5. Difmal ; mournful. 

A dire indu¢tian am 1 witnefs to; 

And, will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as bitter, S/ack, and tragical. Shak. 

6. Black and blue. The colour of a bruife ; 
a {tripe. 

Miuftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten Avack and 
Lluc, that you cannot fee a white {pot about her. 

Merry Wines of Windfor. 

And, wing’d with {peed and fury, flew 

To retcue knight from black and bine. Hudibras. 
BLACK-BROWED. adj [from black and 
brow.) Having black eyebrows; 
gloomy; difmal; threatening. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving black- 

brow’! night, 
Give me my Ronco. Shak/peare, 

Thus when a b/ack-brew'd guft begins to rile, 
White foam at firft on the curl’d ocean fries, 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the kics. 

Dryden, 

BLACK-BRYONY. 7. f. [¢amnus, Lat.] A 
plant. 

DLACK-CATTLE. a. f Oxen, bulls, and 
COW'S. 

The other part of the grazicr’s bufinefs is what 
we call black-catt’r, produces hides, tallow, and 
beef, for exportation, Swift. 

Brack-EARTH. n. f It is every where 
obvious on the furface of the ground, 
and what we call mould. Woodward, 

BLack-GuARD. adj. [from black and 
guard.) A cant word among the vul- 
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gar; by which is implied a dirty-fel- 


low; of the meanett kind. 

Let a b/ack-gpuard boy be always about the 
houfe, to fend on your errands, and go to mar- 
ket for you on rainy days. Swift, 

BLACK-LEAD. n. /. [from black and lead. ] 
A mineral found in the lead-mines, muca 
ufed for pencils; it is not fufible, or not 
without a very great heat. 

You muft firt get your Alack-lead fharpened 
finely, and put fatt into quills, for your rude 
and firit draught. Peacham, 

BLACK-MAIL, n. f. A certain rate of 
money, corn, cattle, or other confider- 
ation, paid to men allied with robbers, 
to be by them protected from the dan- 
ger of fuch as ufually rob or Real. 

Cowell, 

Brack-puppinc. n.f. [from black and 
pudding.) A kind of food made of 
blood and grain. 

Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and checfe, 

And fat éack- puddings, proper food 
For warriours that delight in blood. = Hudibras, 

BLACK-ROD. n. f. [from black and rod. } 
The ufer belonging to the order of 
the garter; fo called fiom the black-rod 
he carries in his hand. He is of the 
king’s chamber, and likewife ufher of 
the parliament. Cowell. 

Brack.n.f. [from the adjeCtive. ] 

1. A black colour. 

Black isthe badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the fcowl of night. 
Stakfpeare, 

For the production of d/ack, the corpufcles 
mutt be lels than any of thofe which exluhit co- 
lours. Newton. 

2. Mourning. 

Rife, wretched widow, rife; nor, undeplor’d, 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : 

But rife, prepar’d in d/ack to mousn thy perifh’t 
lord. Dry:iena 

3. A blackamoor. N 

4. That part of the eye which is black. 

It fufhees tha: it be in every part of the air, 
which is as big as the b/uck or fight of the cve. 

Digby. 

To Brack. 2 a. [fromthe noun.] ‘To 
make black ; to blacken. 

Blacking over the paper with ink, not only 
the ink would be quickly dricd up, but the pa- 
per, that Z could not burn bcfore, we quickly fet 
on fire. Boyle, 

Then in his fury 4/act'd the raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 
AAddifon, 

BLA'CKAMOOR. af. [from d/ackand moor. ] 
A man by nature of a biack complex- 
ion; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a L/actamesr, or a 
lion, than of a nurfc or a cat. Lecke. 

BLA'CKBERRIED dieath. [empetrum, Lat.] 
A plant. 

BLA'CKBERRY Bufh. n. f. [rulus, Lat.] A 
fpecies of bramble. 

BLA'CKBERRY. a. f. The fruit of the 
bramble. r 

The policy of thefe crafty fneering rafcals, that 
{tale old moufc-eatencheefe Neftor, and that fame 
dog-fox Ulyfics, is not proved worth a b/acke 
berry. Shakfpeare, 

Then fad he fung the Children in the Wood ; 
How blackberries they pluck'’d in defarts wild, 
And fearlefs at the glittering faulchion fmil’d. 

Gay. 

BLA'CKBIRD, nf. [from black and bird. | 
A bird, 
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Of finging birds, they havo linnets, gold- 
finches, Blackbirds, thrufhes, and divers others. 
Carew, 

- A fchoolboy ran unto ’t, and thought 
The crib was down, the S/ackbird caught, Swift. 

To Bua’cKen. v. a. [from black.) 

I. To make of a black colour. 

Bleis’d by afpiring winds, he finds the ftrand 
Biacken'd by crowds. Prior, 

While the long fun'rals Slacken all the way. 

Pope. 

2. To darken ; to cloud. 

That little cloud that appeared at firft to 
Elijah’s fervant no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but prefently aiter grew, and fpread, and back- 
ened the face of tie whole heaven. South. 

3. Lo defame, or make infamous. 

Let us Af/acken him what we can, faid that mif- 
creant Hlarrifon of the bleffed king, upon the 
wording and Grawing up his charge again his 
approaching trial. South, 

The morals d/acken’d, when the writings ‘tcape, 
The libell'd perfon, and the pictur’d lape. Pope 

ToBia’CKEN.v.n. Togrow black, ordark. 

The hollow found 
Sung in the leaves, the forett fhook around, 
Air llachen'd, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the 
ground. Dryden, 

Bria’ckisu. adi. [from black.] Somewhat 
black. 

Part of it all the ycar continues in the form of 
a blackish oil. Boyle. 

Bra’‘cxmoor. n. f. [from black and moor. ] 
A negro. 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; 
nor is it the habitation of A/ackmocrs; but the 
country of Arabia, efpecially the Happy and 
Stony. Brown's Fulgar Evvours. 

More w weft 
The realm of Bacchus to the b/zckwioor fea. 
Milton, 

BLACKNESS. nefe [from black. ] 

t. Black colour. 

Blacknefs is ofty a difpofition to abforb, or 
Kine, without reflection, moft of the rays of 
every fort that tall on the bodies. Locke. 

There would cmerge one or more very black 
Spots, and, within thofc, other {pots of an intenfer 
blacknefs. Newton, 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d 

him quite 
To footy blicknefs from the puret white. di. 

2. Darknels. 

His faults in him feem as the fpots of hcav’n, 
More ticry by night's blacknefs. Shakfpeare. 

3. Atrocioufnefs ; horriblenefs ; wicked- 
ncfs. 

Bra’cxsMituH.2.f. [from black and /mith. } 
A fmith that works in iron; 
from being very {mutty. 

The diackymits may forge what he pleafes. 

Howel, 

Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; it will 
be impofuble for the Alack/mith tu make them to 
falt, but a cat and a whorematter will find a way 
through them. Spedator. 

Bia‘cataic. a. f. [from black and tail] 
A ÀM; a kind of perch, by fome called 
ruffs, or popes. See Pore. Did. 

BLA'CKTHORN. n. f. [from black and thera. } 
The fume with the foe. 
which it is a fpecies. 

BLADDER. n.f. [bladone, Saxon ; blader, 
Dutch. ] 

1. That veffel in the body which contains 
the urine. 

The bladder fhould be made of a membra- 
nous fubitanee, and extremely dilatable for re- 
ceiving and containing the urme til, an oppoitu- 
nity of emptying it. Ray. 

g. It is oftea Giled with wind, to which 
allufions are frequently made, 


fo called | 


See Pium, of, 
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That huge great body which the giant bore 

Was vanquith'd quite, and of that mouftrous 
mals 

Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder was. 
Speafer. 
A bladder but modcratoly filled with air, and 
ftrongly ticd, being held near the fiic, grew exceed- 
ing turgid and hard; but being brought nearer to 
the fire, ir fuddenly broke, with fy loud a noife as 
made us for a while after alinoft daf. Bayle. 
3. It is ufual for thofe, that learn to fwim, 
to fupport themfelves with blown blad- 


ders. 

: * I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on ladders, 

Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth: my highblown pride 

Aclength broke under me. Shuk/peare, 
4. A blifter; a puilule, 

Bua'pper-nut. a. f. [flaphylodendren, 
Lat.] A plant. 

BLADDER-SENA. n.f. [colulea, Lat.] A 
plant. 

BLADE. m f. (bled, bled, Sax. died, Fr.) 
The fpire of grafs before it grows to 
feed; the green foots of corn which 
rife from the feed. This feems to me 
the primitive fignification of the word 
blade; from which, I believe, the blade 
of a {word was firt named, becanfe. of 
its fimilitude in fhape; and, from the 
lade of a {word, that of other weapons 
or tools. f 

There is hardly found a plant that yieldcth a 
a red juice in the blade or cary except it be the 
trec tnat beareth fanguis draconis, Bacon, 
Send in the feeding flocks betimes t’ invade 
The rifting bulk of the luxuriant blade, Dryden. 
If we were able to dive into her fecret recefies, 
we fhould find that the fmailelt iude of grafs, or 
moft contemptible weed, has its particular ufe 
Swift. 
Hung on every fpray, onevery d/ade 
Of grafs, tue myriad dewdrups twinkle round. 
Liomfon. 

Brave. n. f. [Alatte, Germ. blad, Dutch. ] 

1. The tharp or flriking part of a weapon 
or inltiument, diltingt from the handle. 
Tt is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo 
called probably from the hkenefs of a 
{word bade to a blade of grafs. It is 
commonly applied to the knife. 

He fought all round about, his thirty ade 

To bathe in bleod of faiillets enemy. F. Queen. 

She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 

Pollute her tabre with ignoble blood. = Dryden. 

Be his this fword, whofe d/acte of brafs difplays 

A ruddy gleam, whofe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 
22 A brifk man, either fierce or gay, called 
fo in contempt. So we fay mettle for 
courage. 

You'll find yourfelf miftaken, fir, if you'll 
take upon you ty judge of theie d/udes by theit 
garbs, looks, and outward appearance. 

, L’ Efirange. 

Then turning about to the hungman, he faid, 
Difpatca me, l privthce, this troublefume 4:a:de. 

Prior. 

Brave of the /houlder. la. f> “The Botte 

BLaDEBONE. § called by anato- 
mifts the fcapula, or fcapular bone. 

He fell moft furivufly on the bryiled relicks of 

a (boulder of mutton, commonly called a b/adebone. 

Pepe 


To 


Zo Brave. v. a. [from the ncun.] 
furnith or fit with a blade 
Bua'DED. adi. [from édlade.] Having 
blades or fpires, s i 
Her filver Vilage in the wat’ry glafs, 
Decking wath liquid pel the biside grais, Shak/. 
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As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor Liaded grafs, nor bearded corn Succeeds, 
Butfcales of fcurf and putrefaétion breeds. Dryd. 


Brain. n. /. [blexene, Sax. beyne, Dutch. ] 
A puftule ; a botch; a blilter. 
Itches, S/ains, 
Sow all th’ Athenian bofoins, and the crop 
Be, general leprofy. Shakjpeare. 
Botches and A/ains muft all his Ach imbofs, 


And all his people. Milton. 
Whene’cr I hear a rival nam‘d, 

I feel my body all infam’d; 

Which breaking out in boils and bZains, 

With yellow filth my imen ftains. Sev: fr, 


Bia'MaBLe. ad. [from blame.) Culpa- 
ble ; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which 

are on buth fides equally L/anable. Dryden. 


BLA'MABLENESS. n. f. [from blimabie. } 
Fault; the itate of being liable to 
blame ; culpablenefs ; faultinefs. 


Bra’MaBLy. adv. [from Glamable.] Cul- 
pably ; in a manner liable to cenfure. 

A procefs may be carried on againit a perfon, 

that is inalicioufly or b/amadb/y abfent, even to a 

definitive fentcnce. Ayliffe. 


To BLAME. vw. a. [blamer, Fr.] 
t. To cenfure ; to charge with a fault: it 


generally implies a flight cenfure. 
Our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May lame, but not controul. Shukfpcare. 
Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your tatc; , 
*Tis true, your duty to me it became; 
But, praifing that, L mut your conduct d/ame. 
Dryden, 
Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to Zume, and fonicthing to commend. 
Pope, 
2. To blame has ufually the particle for 


before the fault. 
The reader muft not A'ame me for making ufe 
here all along of the word fentiment. Lecke. 
3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 
Tomorcus he b/umed of incunfiderate rathnefs, 
for that he would bufy himfelf in matters not 
belonging to his vocation, 


Knolles? Hiflory of tne Turks, 


Brame. n. /- [from the verb. ] 
1. Imputation of a fault. 

In arms the praiie of fuccefs is thared among 
many ; yet the Mame of mifadventures is charged 
upon one. Hayward. 

They lay the blume on the poor little ones, 
fometimes pafionately enough, to divert it tom 
theinfelves. Locke, 

2. Crime; that which produces or de- 


ferves cenfure. 

Who would not judge us to be difcharged of all 
Llane, which are contett to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teftimony, in whofe 
eyes no sault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
cuftomed to icem {mall. Hooker, 

I unfpeak mine own d-traction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames ! Lid apon myfelf, 3 
For ilrangers to my nature Shakfpeare, 

3. Hurt. Not in ete. 

Therewith upon his creil 

With rigour fo outrageous ke fmit, 

That a large fhare it hew'e out of the reft, 

And glancing down his (hield, from d/ame him 
fairly biel. Fiuiry Quern. 


4. There is a peculiar ftructure of this 
word, in which it is not very evident 
whether it bea noun or a verb, but I 
conceive it to be the noun. To blame, 
in French a tert; culpable ; worthy of 
cenfure. 

You were fo blame, I mut be plain with you, 
To part io Gighiy with your wile’s elt gift. 
Shulipeare, 
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T do not afk whether they were miftakert; but, 
whetiicr they were to blame in the manner. 
Stilling feet. 
Now we fhould hold them much zo Avume, 
If they went back before they came. Prior. 
BLa'MEFUL. adj. [from blame and full.) 
Crininal; guilty ; meriting blame. 
[s not the caufer of thele timelets deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shaky peare. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
Tf ever lady wrong’d her lord fo much, 
Thy mother took into her d/ameful bed 
Some itern untutor’d chur. Sita 
Bia meresry. adv. [from blamelefs. 
Hacently ; without crime. 
Itis the wiltul oppofing explicit articles, and 


peare. 
in- 


not the not believing them when not revealed, or . 


not with that convigtion, againft which he cannot 
blamelcfly, without pertinacy, hold out, that will 
bring danger of rum on any. Hammond. 
Bra mevesness. n. /. [from blamele/s. | 
Innocence ; exemption from cenfure. 
Having refolved with him in Homer, that all 
ia chargeable on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with 
hin, the b/amelefrefs of the inferiour agent. 
Hammond. 
Bu.a'mecess. adi. [from Llame.] 
1. Guiltlefs ; innocent ; exempt from cen- 
fure ar blame. 
She found out the rightcous, and preferved him 
blamelej unto God. Wiflom, 
The Hames afcend on either altar clear, 
While thus the 5/ame/c/s maid addrefs’d her pray’r. 
Dryden, 
Such a leffening of our coin will deprive great 
numbers af Llumelefs men of a fifth part of their 
cftates. Locke. 
2, Sometimes it 1s ufed with of. 
We will be d/amel-/s of this thine oath. JFofwa. 


Bra'mer. n. /. [from blame.) One that 
tlames or finds fault ; a cenfurer. 
In me you’ve hallowed a pagan mute, 
And denizon’da franger, who mittanght 
By ölamers of the tunes they marr’d, hath fought 
Virtues in Corners. 


Bramewo'rtuy. adj. [from blame and 
avorthy.| Culpable; blamable; wor- 
thy of blame or cenfure.: 

Althouyh the fume Mould be b/ameworthy, yet 
this age hath forborn to incur the danger of any 
fuch blame. Hooker. 


To BLANCH. Œ. a. (élanchir, Tr. ] 
y. To whiten; to change from fome other 
colour to white. 
You can behold fuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is A/auch'd with fear. Shak jpeare. 
A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of utc; 
and we have fet down the practice of tradefinen 
who blanch it. Boyle. 
And fin’s black dye feems b/anch’d by age to 
virtue. Dryele i 
2. To ftrip or peel fuch things as have 
hutks. 

Their fuppers may be hifket, ratfins of the fun, 
anda few b/anched almonds. Wifeman. 
. ‘lo flur; to balk; to pafs over; to 

fhift away. Not in ufe. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
an ands, to qualify treafon ; whercby every one 
might exprefs his malice, and d/aach his danger. 


Bacon. 
You are not tranfparted in an action that warms 


the bluod, and is appearing holy, to Danch, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulnefs. Dacor. 
To Brancu. vu. To evade; to fhift ; 
to fpeak foft. 
Optimi confiliavis martui; books will {peak plain 
wien counfellors Waneh, 


nne, 
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Bacon. 
Pra'scuen. m J. [from baneh] A 
whitener. Dia. 
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BLAND. adj. (blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; 


gentle. 
In her face excufe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt; 
Which, with b/and words at will, the thus ad- 
drefs'd. Milton, 
And even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, fave what the zephyrs Aland 
Breath’d o'er the blue expante. Thomfon, 
To Bua'nvisn. v. a. [blandior, Lat.| To 
fmooth ; to foften. I have met with 
this word in no other paffaye. 
Muft'ring all her wiles, 
With blandifh'd parleys, feminine afiults, 
‘Tongue-batteries, the furceas’d not day nor night 
To ttorm me over-watch’d, and weary'd out. 
Milton, 
BLA'NDISHMENT, n. f. [from blandif ; 
blanditie, Lat. | 
1. AC of fondnefs; expreffion of tender- 
nefs by gefture. 
The little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who, with fweet pleafure and bold blandifunent, 
*Gan {mile. Sperfer. 
Each bird and braf, behold 
Approaching two and two; thef& cow’ring low 
With dlandifinnent, Milton, 


2. Soft words; kind fpeeches. 

He was both well and fiir fpoken, and would 
ufe ftrange fweetnefs and b/andifhment of words, 
where he defired to cfect or perfuade any thing 
that he took to heart, 

3. Kind treatment ; carefs. 

Him Dido now with A/andijiment detains ; 

But I fulpeét the town where Junorcigns. Dryd. 

In order to bring thofe infidels within the wide 
circle of whiggifh community, neither b/azdi/k- 
ments nor promifes are omitted. Swift. 

BLANK. adj. (blanc, Tr. derived by Me- 
nage from albianus, thus: albianus, al- 
bianicus, bianicus, biancus, bianco, blani- 
cus, blancus, blanc; by others, from 
blanc, which, in Dani, fignities ining; 
in conformity to which, the Germans 
have Llancker, to fhine; the Saxons, 
blecan; and the Englifh, Lkach, to 
whiten. | 

1. White. 

To the A/ank moon 
Her office they preferb'd ; to th’ other fve 
Their planetary motions. Milton. 


2. Without writing; unwritten; empty 
of all marks. 
Our fubfitutes at home hall have d/ank char- 
ters, 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, 
They thall fubfcribe them tor large fums of gold. 
Shak{peare. 
Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable ar- 
ticles; but, upon the creditor hide, little more 
than blank paper. i -Jddijon. 
ee eae confufed 5 crufhed; difpirited ; 
fubdued ; depreffed. 

There without fuch boat, or fign of joy, 
Solicitous and 4/axa, he thus began. Milton, 
Adam, foon as he heard 

The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amazd, 
Attonied tood, and blant, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. 
Mirton. 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 
Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual fears. 


Lacon, 


Pepe. 
4. Without rhyme; where the rhyme is 
blanched, or miffed. 
The lady thall fay her mind freely, or the L/'unk 
verfc thall halt for it. Shat/peare. 
Long have your cars been fill'd with tregick 
parts 5 
Blood and blunk verfe have harden’d all your 
hearts. fiddifon, 


Bian. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A void {pace on paper. 
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Our blank verle, where there is no i1hyme to 
fupport the expreflion, is extremely difficult to 
fuch as are not matters in the tongue. Addifon. 


I cannot write a paper full as I ufed to do ; and 
yet 1 will not forgive a blank of half an inch from 


you. Swift. 


2, A lot, by which nothing is gained 5 


which has no prize marked upon it. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to d/anks 
My name hath touch’d your cars. Shakfpeare. 

In fortune’s lottery lies 

A heap of blanks, like this, for one fmall prize. 
Dryden. 
The world the coward will defpife, 
When life's a blank, who pulls not fora prize. 


Dryden. 


3. A paper from which the writing is ef- 


faced, 


She has left him 
The blank of what ke was; 


I tell thee, cunuch, ihe has quite unmann’d him. 
Dryden. 


4. A paper unwritten; any thing with- 


out marks or characters. 
For him, I think not on him; for his thoughts, 
Would they were S/anks, rather than 4ll'd with 
mc. Shak/peare. 
Omiffion te -do what is neceflary, 
Sculs a commithion to a blank of danger. 
For the book of knowledge fair, 
Prefented with an univerfal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung’d and ras’d. 
Milton. 
Life may be one great Llank, which, though 
not blotted with fin, is yet without any cha- 
raétcrs of grace or virtuc Rogers. 
5. ‘The point to which an arrow ig di- 
rected ; fo called, becaufe, to be more 


vilible, it was marked with white. Now 


difufed. 


Siak. 


Slander 
Whofe whifper o’er the world’s diameters 
As level as the cannon to his blunk 
Tranfports its poifon’d fhot. 
6. Aim; fhot. Not ufed. 
The harlot king 
Is quite beyond my aim; cut of the blunk 
And level of my brain. Shak/fpeare. 
I have fpoken for you all my beft, 
And food within the b/ank of his difpleafure, 
For my free {peech. Shak fpeare. 
7. Object to which any thing is directed, 
Sce better, Lear, and let me ftill remain 
The truc blank of thine eye. Shakjpeare, 
ToBriank. v.a. [from blank; blanchir, Fr. | 
1. To damp; to confufe; to difpirit. 
Each oppofite, that b/anks the face of joy, 
~ Mect what I would have well, and it deftroy. 
Shakfpeure. 
Dagon muft itoop, and fhall ere long reccive 
Such a difcomft, as thall quite defpoil him 
Of al! thefe boatted trophies won on me, 
And with confufton bark his worfhipperss Af Je. 
Ii the atheift, when he dies, fhould fine that 
his foul remains, how will this man be amazed 
and blanked ! Lilletfon, 
2. To efface; to annul. 
All former purpofes were blanked, the gover- 
nour at a bay, and all that charge loft and can- 
celled. Spenfer. 
BLa'NkeT. n. fe (blanchette, Fr.] 
1. A woollen cover, foft, and loofely wo. 
ven, fpread commonly upon a bed, over 
the linen fheet, for the procurement of 
warmth. 
Nor heaven pecp through the d/anket of the 
dark, 
To cry hold! hold! Shakfpeare, 
The abilitics of man muf fall fhort on onc hice 
or other, like too fcanty a d/anker when you ara 


Shakfpeare, 
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a-bed; if you pull it upon your fhoulders, vou 
leave your feet bare; if you thrult it Gown upon 
your feet, your fhoulders are uncovers. Tomple. 
Himfclf among the floricd chiefs lic pics, 
As from the S/ankee high in air he fics. Yope. 
2, A kind of pear, fometimes written 
blanguct. 
Jo BLANKET. v. a. [from the noun. } 
r. T'o cover with a blanket. 
My. face U'll grime with filth; 
Blanket my loins; tic all my hair in knots. 
Saak/peare. 
2. To tafs in a blanket, by way of pe- 
nulty or contempt. 
An, ho! he cry’d, what ftreet, what lane, 
but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, A/unketings, and pty 
ope 
BLa'xkLy. adv. [from blank.) Ina blank 
manner; with wlhitenefs; with pale- 
nefs; with confufion. 
Jo Brant. v. n. [blaren, Dutch.] To 
bellow ; to roar. Skinner. 
To BLASPHE ME. v.a. [éla/phemo, low 
Tacit. J 
1. To fpeak in terms of impious irreve- 
rence of God. 
2. To fpeak evil of, 
The tructt iffue of thy throne 
Ry his own interdiction ftands accurs’d, 
And docs é/a/p seme his breed. Shirk [peare. 
Thofe who from our labours heap their board, 
Blafpheme thcir fecder, and forget their es 
ope. 


To fpeak blaf- 


To BLASPHE ME. v. n. 
phemy. 

Liver of bufpheming Jew. Si:akfpeare. 

I punithed them oft in every fynagoguc, and 

compelled them tu d/a/pheme. ATs 

RLASPHE'MER. n. f. [from blafpheme.] A 

wretch that fpeaks of God in impious 


and irreverent terms. 
Who was before a blufphemner, and a perfecu- 
tor, and injurious. 1 finmctay. 
Even that bfafphemer himfelf would inwardly 
reverence his reprover, as he in hts heart really 
defpifes him fur his cowardly bale filence. Scush. 
Deny the curt A/ajpiemer’s tonguc to rage, 
And turn God's fury trom an impious aye. 
Tickel, 
Should cach b/zfphemcr quite efcape the rod, 
Becaule the infult’s not to maa, butGod Pepe. 
Bia’srHemous.. adj, [from blafpheme. 
It is ufually fpoken with the accent 
on the firit fyliable, but ufed by Mil- 
son with it on the fecond.] Impi- 
oufly irreverent with regard to God. 
Oman, take teed low thou the goes dolt move, 
To caule full wiath, which thou can ‘tt not refilt ; 
Blafpeemous words the (peaker vain do prave. 
Sidney. 
And dar`å thou to the Son of God propound 
To woulhip thee accurft ; now more accurit 
Fur this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 
And mote b/a/phemous. Mhon. 
A man can hardly pafs the ftrects, without 
having his cars grated with honid and L/a/pic- 
niow: oaths and curfes. Tillotjon. 
That any thing that wears the name of a 
chriitian, oF but of man, fheuld venture to own 
fuch a villainous, impudent, and b/a/phemous af- 
tertion in the face of the world, as this! Sour. 
Bia’spHemous ty. adv. [from blafpheime.] 
Impioufly ; with wicked irreverence. 
Where is the right ufc of his realon, while he 
would bia/phemsufly fet up to contruul the com- 
mands of the Almighty ? Swift. 
BLASPHEMY. a. f. [from blafpheme.] 
Blafphemy, ftriétly and properly, is an otfering 
of fome indignity, or injury, unto Gud nimfclf, 
cithes by words or writing. aylife. 
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But that my heurt’s on future mifchicf fet, 
I would {peak d/a/phemy, ere bid you tly ; 
But fy you mutt. Shuk/peare, 
Iotrinfick pouduefs confifts in accordance, and 
fin in contsaricty, to the fecret will of God; or 
clfc God could not be defined good, to far as 
his thoughts and fecrets, but only tuperficially 
good, as far as he is pleafed to reveal himfcht, 
Which is perfect b/a/phemy toimagine. Hamman. 
BLAST. n. f. [from bleyt, Sax. blajen, 
Gcrm. to blow.) 
te À gult or puff of wind. 
They that tand high have many 4/a/s to hake 
them; as 
And, if they tall, they dafh themfelves to pieces. 
f Shukfpeare. 
Welcome, then, 
Thou unfubitantial air, that I embrace ; 
The wretch that thou haft blown unto the wort 
Owes nothing to thy blafis. Shakfpeare, 
Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 
Doth luofe or bind their d/a//s in fecret cave. 
Fairfax, 
Three fhips were hurry'd by the fouthern d/a/, 
And on the fecret thelves with fury catt. Dryden. 


. The found made by blowing any in- 


trument of wiud mulick. 
In peace there's nothing fo becomes a man, 
As modek ttillucfs and humility ; 
But when the baf? of war blows in our ears, 
Tien imitate the aétion of the tyger. Shakjpeare. 
He blew his trumpet—the angelick b/a/t 
Fill'd all the regions. Milton. 
The Veline fountains, and fulphurcous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful d/a/, the fignal of the war. 
Dryden. 
Whether there be two different goddcffes called 
Fame, or one goddefs founding two different 
trumpets, itis certain villainy has as good a title 
to a d/a/? fram tie proper trumpet, as virtuc has 
from the former. Swift, 
. The ftroke of a malignant planet; the 


infection of any thing peltilential. [from 
the verb Zo dlaft.] 
Fob. 


By tke Zaf of Ged they perifh. 
To Brast. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
r. To itrike with fome fudden plague or 
calamity. 
You mmble lightnings, dart your blinding 
dames 
Into her fcornful eyes! infe&t her beauty, 
You fenfuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful fan, 
To fall and d/uft her pride. Shakfpeare. 
Oh! Portius, is there not fome chofen curfe, 
Sume hidden thunder in the ftore of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to 4/af the may 


Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin? 
Addifon. 


tv 


2. To make to wither. 
Upon this d/a/led heath you flop our way. 
Shakfpeare. 
And behold feven thin ears, and S/affed with 
the ealt wind, fprung up after them.  Genefis. 
She, that hke lightning fhin’d while her face 


laited, 
The oak now refembles, which tightning had 
lated, Waller. 


To his grcen vearsyourcenfures you would fuit, 
Not biafi that blogom, but expect the fruit. Dryd. 
Agony unmix’d, incelfant gall 
Corrorling every thought, and d/ewing alt 
Love’s paradite. Thomfon. 
3. To injure; to invalidate; to make in- 
famous. 

He thews himf{elf weak, if he will take my 
word when he thinks I deferve no Credit: or 
malicious, if he knows I deferve credit, and yet 
gocs about to blaf it. Stalag fcet. 

4. To cut off; to hinder from coming to 


maturity. 

This commerce Jchofhaphat king of Judea 
endeavoured to renews but his enterprise was 
blued by the destruction of veffels in the har- 
bour, adr buchiet, 
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5. To confound ; to ftrike with terrour. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din d/a/? you the city’s ears; 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines, 
Shadfprare, 
Bea’stment. n. /. [from d/aff.]  blalt; 
fudden ftroke of infection. Not in ufc. 
In the muin, and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagiwus blajinents are moht imminent. 
Shukfpeare. 
Bra‘tant. adj. (blattant, Fr.) Bellow- 
ing as a calf. 
You learn this language from the blatante 
bealt. Dryde-. 
To BLATTER. v. n. [from blatero, Lat.} 
To roar 5 to make a fenfelcfs noife. Not 


ufed. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and 
excellent endurance, however envy lilt to blitter 
againg him. Spenfer. 

BLATTERA'TION, n.f. [blateratio, Lat. ] 
Noife ; fenfelefs roar. 

Bray. n. f. [alburnus.] A Ymall white 
river üM ; called alfo a bleak. 

BLAZE, x. A [blaye, a torch, Saxon. } 

1. A iame; the light of the fame: bluze 


implies more the light than the heat. 
—The main d/aze of it is paft; but a {mall 
thing would make it dame again. Shakfpearce 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the ight. Dryden. 
Whar groansof men fhall till the martial held! 
How fierce a bluze his flaming pile thall yicld! 
What fun’ral pomp thall foating Tiber fee. Jr 4. 


2. Publication; wide diffulion of report. 

For what is glory but the buze of fame, 

The peuple’s praife, it always praife unmixt? 
Milts7. 
9,- Blaze is a white mark upon a horfe, 
defcending from the forehead almoit to 
the nofe. Farrter’s Did. 
To BLAZE, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To flame; to fhow the light of a flame. 

Thus you may long live an happy inflrument 
for your king aad country; vou fhall not be a 
meteor, ora blazing Mar, but flel'a fixe; happy 
here, and more happy hereafter. Lacon, 

The third fatrmoin now Z/az*d upon the main, 
Then clofly fmooth lay all the liquid plain. Lopes 

2. To be confpicuous. 

To BLAZE. v:a. 

1, Topublifh ; to make known ; to fpread 
far and wide. 

The noife of this fight, and ifue thereof, hee 
ing blazed by the country people to fome noble- 
mew thereabouts, they came thither. Sidney. 

My words, in hopes to Waze a ftedfaft mind, 
This marble chofc, as of like temper known. 

Sidney. 

Thou fhalt live, till we can find atime 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friendsy 
Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 

Shuk/peare. 

When beggars die, there are no comets feen; 
The heav’ns themfelves S/aze forth the death of 

princes. Shakfpeare, 

But he went out, and began to publish it much, 
and to d/aze abroad the matter. Alark. 

Such mutick worthic& were to b/u2- 

The peerlefs height of her immortal praife, 

Whole luftre Icads us. Mitton, 
Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk’d about. MMiltors, 

Whofe follies, B/az'd about, to all are known, 
And arca (ecret to himfelf alonc. Grarvilie. 

But, mortals, know, “tis still our greate 

pricic 
To blaze thofe virtues which the good would hice. 
Lipe 


BLE 


_ To blazon ; to give an account of en- 
` figns armorial in proper terms. Not ufed. 
This, in ancient times, wis called a herce ; 
and you thould then have A/uzed it thus: 
bears a fierce, fable, between two fierecs, or. 
Peacham 
Bra’zer. 2. f. [from blaze.) One that 
{preads reports. 
stat bat of fecrets he from thence dcbarr'd, 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime ; 
His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When caufe requi'd, but never out of time ; 
Early and late it rung, at cvening and at prime, 
Spenfe ay a 


he 


To Bua'zon. v.a. [Llafonner, Vr. | 
s. To explain, in proper ee 
figures on enfigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, 
which Tam not herald enough to bluzon into 
Engli. Adin. 

2. Ts deck ; to embellifh ; to adorn. 

She S/axzons in dread {miles her hideous form; 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting torm, Garth. 
3. To difplay ; to fet to how. 

O iad cuddefs, 

Thou divine nature! how thyfelf thou blazon’ ff 

In thefe two princely boys! they are as genfle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, / 

Not wagging his (weet head. Shut fpeare. 
4. To celcbrate ; to fet out. 

One that excels the quirk of blazoning pens, 
And, in th’ effential veture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency. Shak fpeare. 
e. To blaze about ; to make publick. 
What’s this but libelling againit the fenate, 
And setts our injuftice every where? Shaky. 
Bia ‘zon. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. The art of drawing or explaining coats 
of arms. 

Procced unto beatts that are given in arms, and 

teach me what i ought to oblerte n blazo n 


the 


Peacham. 
2. Show ; divulgation; publication. 
But this eternal d/azo2 muft not be 
YE ears of flelh and blood. 
. Celebration 
it ty. 


l am a gentleman—lI'll be fworn thou art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, a€tion, and 
{pu ty 
Do give thee five-fold blazon. Shakfpearc. 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the 
blazon of their exploits upon the company. 

Collier. 
Bra‘zonry,. n.f. [from blazon.) The 


art of blazoning. 


Give certain rules as to the principles of b/a- 
monry. Peacham on Drawing. 


To Bueacn. v. a. [bleechen, Germ.] To 


whiten ; commonly to whiten by expo- 
fure to the open air. 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws; 
And maidens bleach their \ummer tmocks. Szak. 
Should I not feck 
The clemency of fume more tcmp’rate clime, 
To purge my Era and, by the fun rcfin’d, 
Baík in his beams, and bleech mein the mance > 
Dryden 
Jo BLeacm. v.n. To grow white; to 
grow white in the open air. 
The white fheet bleaching in the open field. 
Shakfpcare. 
For there are various penances enjoin’d ; 
And fome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 
Some plung'd in waters. Dryden, 
The deadly winter feizes; fhuts up fenfe ; 
Lays him along the fnows, a tifen d coife, 
Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blaf. 
Thomfor. 
BLEAK. adj. [blac, blec, Saxon.) 
t. Pale. 


2. Cold; chill; checrlels, 


Saabfpeare. 
, proclamation of fome qua- 


| 
| 
| 
j 


— 


BLE 


Tntreat the north 

To make his Xeuk winds kils my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. Shuk{peare, 
The goddets that in rural fhrine 
Dwell’tt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by blef fong 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. 
Milton. 


BLEB. TA 


BLE 


BLEAT. n. f [from the verb. ] The cry 


of a fheep or lamb, 


Setin my Ship, minc car reach'd, where we rode, 
The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of ficecy thecp. 


Chapman. 


J. (élaen, to fwell, Germ.] A 


Skinner. 


blifter. 


Her defolation prefents us with nothing but | BLED. The preterit and participle of 79 


Bleak and barren profpeéts. Addifon. 
Say, will ye blefs the L/eak Atlantick ihorc, 


Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? Pope. iT 


LEAK. ne f. [alburnus, from his white 
or bleak colour.] A fmall river filh. 

The bleak, or frehwater fprat, is everin mo- 
tion, and therefore called by fome the river 
{wallow. -His back is of a pleafant, fad fea 
water green; his belly white and fhining like 
the mountain mow, Bleaks are excellent meat, 
and in beft feafon in Augutt. Walton, 


Bir'sxness. a. /. [from dleak.] Cold- 


nels; chilnefs. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, 
without complaining of the bleaknefs of the air ; as 
the armics of the northeru nations keep the field 
all winter. elddi fon. 

BLe'axy. adj. [from bkeak.] Bleak; cold; 
chill. 

On fhrubs they browzc, and, on the d/eaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryd, 


BLEAR. adj. [élacr, a blitter, Dutch. } 


1. Wim with rheum or water; fore with 
rheum. 
It is a tradition that d/car eyes afe&t found 
cyes. Bacon, 
It is no more in the power of calumny to blaf 
the dignity of an honcit man, than of the d/ear 
eyed owl to caft feundal onthe tun. L' Fffrange. 
His bicar cyes ran in gutters to Nis chin ; 


Dryden. 
When thou halt fee the b/ear eyed fathers teach 


Their fons this hah and mouldy fort of {peech. 


Dryden. 
Dim; obfcure in general, or that 
which makes dimnefs. 
Tous I aurl 
My dazzling fpells into the fpongy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with J/car illufion, 
And give it falfe prefentmicnts. Milton, 
To BuEAR. v.a. [from the adje€tive. ] 
1, To make the eyes watery, or fore with 
rheum. 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the d/eared fights 
Are fpcélacled to fec him. - Shakfpeare. 
The Dardanian wives, 
With Lleared vilages, come forth to view 
The iffue of th’ exploit. Shak/{peare. 
When I was young, J, like a lazy fool, 
Would 4/car my eyes with vil to ftay from (chool ; 
Averfe to pains. 
2, To dim the eyes. 
This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argu- 
ment, tu blar our eyes; and lull us afleep in 
fecurity. Ralegh. 
BLE'AREDNESS. n. f. [from dleared. | ‘Vhe 
ftate of being bleared, or dimmed with 
rheum. 
The defluxion falling upon the edges of the 
eyclids, makes a blearednefs. Wi Bh 
To BLEAT. v. n., [blæzan, Sax.] 
cry as a fheep. 
We were as twinn’d lambs, that did fiifk v th’ 
fun, 
And bleat the one at th’ other. Shak/{peare. 
You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe (deat for the lamb. 
Merchant of Venice. 
While on {weet grafsher beating charge does lic, 
Our lappy lover fecds upon her eye. Rofcemmon. 


What bull dares bellow, or what fheep dures 
bleat, 


Within the lion’s den ? 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


t BLEIT. 


His beard was ftubble, and his checks were thin. | 


bleed. 
> BLEED. wn. pret. I Aled; 
ye [bleoan, Saxon. | 


1. To lofe blood; to run with blood. 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakjpcare. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy balis fure; 
For goodnefs dare not check thee!  Shak/peare. 
Many, upon tne {ceing of others blab, or 
ftrangled, or tortured, thenitelves are ready to 
faint, as if they bled. Bacon, 
2. To dic a violent death. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to beed to-day ; 
Had he thy reafon, would ke tkip and play ? 


{ have 


Pope. 
3, To lofe blood medicinally ; as, he d/cd 
aa a fever. 

4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to 
any thing that drops from fome body on 
incifion, as blood from an animal. 

For me the balm thall b/eed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and tne ruby glow. 

To BLEED. v. a. To let blood; 
blood from. 

That from a patriot of diftinguifh’d note, 
Have bled and purg’d me to a imple vote. Pape, 
adj. Bafhtul. It is ufed in Scot- 

BLATE. | land, and the bordering coun- 
Lies. 

ToBLE’MISH. v. a. (from blame, Junius; 
from bleme, white, Pr. Skinner. | 

1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelcr that my outward face might have 


becn cifjuifed, than that the face of fo excellent 
a mind could have been thus b/emifhed, 


Pape. 
to take 


Sidaey. 


| 2. To defame ; to tarnifn, with refpect to 


reputation. 


Not that my verfe would b/em/; all the fair; 
But yet if fome be bad, ‘tis wifdum to beware. 
Dryden. 
Thofe, who, by concerted defamations, cn- 
deavour to blemifh his character, incur the com- 
plicated guilt of ilander and perjury. stddifor. 


Bie'misn. a. fe [from the verb. ] 
1. A mark of deformity ; a fcar; a dimi- 
nution of beauty. 
As he hath caufed a A/cm in a man, fo hall 
it be done to him again. Leviticus. 
Open it fo from the eye-lid, that you divide 


not that; for, in fo doing, you wall leave a re- 
micdilefs Liew. Wifeman, 


2. Reproach ; difgrace; imputation. 

That you nave been earnet, thould be no ġie- 
mifa ov dilcredit at all unto you. Hocker, 

And if we Mall neglect to propagate thefe 
biefled difpofitions, what others can undertake 
it, without fome d/emija to us, fome reficction 
on our negligence? Spratt. 

None more induftrioufly publith the blemiftes 
of an extraordinary reputation, than fuch as lic 
open to the fame cenfurcs; raifing applaufe to 
themfelves, for refembling a perfon of an exalted 
reputation, though in the blameable parts of his 
character. Addison. 


3. A foil; turpitude ; taint; deformity. 
Firft hall virtue be vice, and beatin be counted 
a blemi fhs 
Ere that I Icave with fong of praife hes praife to 
folemnize. Sidnzy. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead attett, 
That clear fhe died from d/em:yh criminal. Fory Q. 
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Is conformity with Rome a blemi ume the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
ornament? licoker. 

Not a hair perifh’d : 
On ther fuflaining garments not a Èlm A, 


But frether than Leture. Shukfprare. 
Evadne’s huMard! ‘tis a fault 
To love, a blemia to my thought. Waller. 


That your duty may no Alem take, 
I will my felf your father’s captive make. Dryden, 
Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beauty, as well as a b/emih, the fubjekt of dcii- 


fron. ] Adidifon. 
Jo Biencn. v. n.. ‘Lo frink; to ftart 
back; ‘to give way. Not ufed. 


Vil obferve hus looks; 

I'll tent him to the quick; if he but Blench, 
1 know my courfe. 
Patience hertelf, what goddcfs c'er the be, 
Doth tester bench at Cutlerance than I do. Shukf. 

Hold you ever to our tpecial drift ; 
Though fomcetimes you do blench trom tins to 
that, 
As caufe dath minifier. Shat{peare. 
To BLexcu. v.a. ‘Vo hinder; to obfirn¢t. 
Not ufed. 

The scbels bcheged them, winning the even 
ground on the top, by carrying up great trufies 
of hay before them, to b'encà the detendants 
fight, and dead their thot. Carew. 

To BLEND. v.a. pret. I blended ; 
ciently, d/ent. [blendan, Saxon. ] 
1. To mingle together. 

’Tis*beauty truly d/:n¢, whofe red and white 
Nature’s own {weet and canning hand hath laid 

on. Skak fpeare. 

The miftion taught by the ancientsis too flight 
or grofs; for bodies mixed according to thcir 
hypothefis, would not appear fuch tothe acute 
cyes of a lynx, who would difcern tiie eiements, 
if they were no otherwife mingled, than but 
Alended but not united. Boyle. 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majetty together blend. Dryden. 

The grave, where even the great find reft, 
And blended lie th’ oppretfor and th’ opprefs'd. 

Pope. 


an- 


2. To confound. 

The moon fhould wander from her beaten 
way, the times and icafous of the year blend them- 
fclves by difordered and confufed mixture. Hooter. 

3. To pollute; to {poil ; to corrupt. This 
fignification was anciently much in ufe, 


but is now wholly obfolete. 
Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous 
fire; 
The eye of reafon was with rage yblent. Farry Q. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully b/erd, 
And low abafe the high heroic {pirit. Fairy guren. 
The whilit thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 
And thy throne royal with difhonour A/enr. 
p Sperfer. 
BLE'NDER. n. /. [from To blend.) The 


perfon that mingles. 


Brent. The obfolete participle of blend. 


Zo BLESS: v. a. preterit and participle, 
blcffed or blef. [bleyyian, Saxon. ] 
1. To make happy; to profper ; to make 
furccefsful. 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
Ic droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice Alefi'd; 
It dleffeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Shak/peare. 
Had I but dicd an hour before this chance, 
J had tiv'd a dleffed time: for, from this inflant, 
There's nothing fertous in mortality. Shakfpearc. 
This kingdom enjoyed the greatcft calm, and 
the fullet meafure of felicity, that any pcople, 
in any age, for fo long time together, have been 
bicffed with. R Clarendon, 
Harpy this ifle, with fuch a hero blefi ; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breatt? 


Waller. 
Vou. 1, 


Shakfpoare. ` 
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In vain with folding arms the youth afay’d 
To ttop her Hight, and ftrain the flying tiade ; 
But fhe retura'd nu more, to blefs his longing 

eves. . Dryden. 

O hofpitable Jove! we thus invoke, 
Blef: to both nat ons this autpicious hum, Dryden. 

2. To with happinefs to another ; to pro- 
nounce a blefling upon him. 

And this is the bleting wherewith Mofes the 
man of God breffed the children of Ifracl, before 
his death. Deuteronomy. 

3. To confecrate by a prayer. 
He dleffed, and brake, and gave the loaves. 
Matthew. 
4. To praife ; to glorify for benetits re- 
ceived; to celebrate. 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents 
natural, and he both the creator and worker of 
all in all, alone to be éiefed, adored, and ho- 
nourcd by all forever. Hecker, 

But $lefs'.l be that great pow'r, thath hath us 

blejed 
With nech life than carth and heav’n can have. 
Davies. 
5. It feems, in one place of Spenjer, to 
fignify the fame as to wave; to bran- 
difb ; to flourifh. This fignification is 
taken from an old rite of our Romith 
anceftors, who, 4leffing a field, directed 
their hands in quick fucceffion to all 
parts of it. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreft, 
And threat'ning high his dreadful ttroke did fec, 
His fparkling blade about his head he befi, 
And {mote off quite his right leg by the knee. 

Fairy Queen, 
Bre'sseD. particip. adj. [from To b/efs. ] 
1. Happy; enjoying felicity. 
Bleffed ave the banen. Luke. 
2. Holy and happy; happy in the favour 
of God. 

All generations thall call me behed. 

3. Happy in the joys of heaven. 

Bileffed arc the dead which dic in the lord. 

Revelations. 

Bre'ssep Thiflle. (enicus, Lat.) A plant. 

Bre'ssepiy. adv. [from élefed.] Hap- 
pily. 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking, had fo 
b/-ffedly procured their meeting. Sidney. 


Bie'ssepness. n.f. (from b&fed. | 

1. Happinefs ; felicity. 

Many times have I, lcaning to yonder palm, 
admired the Afeffedne/s of it, that it could bear 
love without the fenfe of pain. Sidney. 

His overthrow heap'd happinefs upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf, 
And found the b/effednefs of being little. Shak/p. 

2. Sanctity, 

Earthlicr happy isthe rofe diititl’d, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dics in fingle bleffedne/s. Shuk. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is fuch an one, as, being begun in gracc, paffes 
into glory, L/ffednefiy and immortality. South. 

4. Divine favour. 

Bre‘sser. a. /. [from blefs.} He that 
blefles, or gives a blefling; he that makes 
any thing profper. 

When thou receiveft praife, take it indif- 
ferently, and return it to God, the giver of the 
gilt, or beffer of the action. Tayler, 

Bre'ssinc. n. f. [from ble/s, } 

t. Benedi¢tion ; a prayer by which happi- 
nefs is implored for any one. 

2. A declaration by which happinefs is pro- 
miied in a prophetick and authoritative 
manner. 

The perfon that is called, kneeleth down be- 
fore the chair, and the father luyeth his hand 


Luke. 


BLI 


upon his head, or her head, and giveth the 
biifjing. bacon. 
3. Any of the means of happinefs; a gift; 
an advantage ; abenetit. 
Nor are his éef'rg: to his banks confin'd, 
But tice, and common, a: the fea and wind. 
Derka. 
Political jealoufy is very reafonable ia prions 
perfuaded of the execilency of their confiturion, 
who believe that they derive from it the moft va- 
luable b/cfizes of fcciety. Add fen. 
A juf and wife magiftrate is a b/effirg as cx- 
tenfive as the community to which ke belongs 
a flefirg which includes all other bling: what- 
foever, what relate to tris lfe. elire bury. 
4. Divine favour. 
My pretty coufin, 
Blefinz upon you! Sth fpecare. 
l had muft need of &efeg, and Amcn 
Stuck in my throat. Sitchipcare 
Honour tay father and mother, Voth in word 
and deed, that a dling imay come upon tiec 
from thein. Feelus. 
He thal: receive the beffing fiom the Lord. 
Pfairss. 
5. The Hebrews, under this name, often un- 
derliood the prefeats which friends meke 
to one another; inall probability, be- 
caufe they are generally attended with 
élefingsandcompliments both from thofe 
who give, and thofe who receive. Calmet. 
And Jacob faic, receive my prefent at my 
hand; take, I pray thee, my dlefing that 1s 
brougnt to thee. Genefts. 


Brest, The preterit and participle of 
blefs. 


Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endiefs reft! 

Bic in thy genius, in thy love too biy?! | Iope. 
Brew.. The preterit of bhe. 

The reft fied into a irung towcr, where, fec- 
ing no remedy, they detperately A/ew up ther- 
feles, With a great part of the caftle, with gur- 
powder. Kote. 

BLEYME. n. f/f. An inflammation in the 
foot of a horfe, between the fole and 


the bone. Farrier’s Did. 


Burcut.2.f. [The etymology unknown. ] 
1. Mildew; according to Skinner: but it 


feems taken by molt writers, in a general 


fente, for any caufe of the failure of 
fruits. 

I complained to the olde and bef gardeners, 
who often fell into the fame mistortunc, and 
eftecmed it {ome d/igéz of the fpring. Temple. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blatling. 

When you come to the proof once, the firft 
blight of fiot fhall moit infallibiy trip you of 
all your gluiy. L’ Ejirarge. 

To BLIGHT. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To corrupt with mildew. 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious 
mineral fteams; it then blaits vegetables, blights 
corn and fruit, and is sumetimes injurious cven 
tomen. Woodward. 

2. In general, to blaft; to hinder from 
fertility. 

My country neighbours do not find it im- 
pofible to think of 2 lame horfe they have, or 
their ligated corn, tillahey have run over int icir 
minds all beings. Lecke, 

But leit tarth care the lover's peace deftroy, 
And roughly Aigh! the tender buds of joy, 

Let rcafon teach. Lyttelton, 
BLIND. adj. [blind, Saxon. ] 
1, Deprived of fight; wanting the fenfe 
of ieeing; dark. 

The blind man that governs his Reps by feel- 
ing, in defect of eyes, receives advertifement of 
things through a ftat. Digby. 

Those other two, equeli’d with me oi fate, 
So were J equall’d witan them in genown | 


A 
= 
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Blind Thamyris, and olind Mæonides ; 
And Terefias, and Phineas, prophets old. Milton. 
2. Intellectually dark ; unable to judge; 
ignorant ; with zo before that which is 
unfeen. 
All authors fo their own defedts are blind; 
Hadft thou but, Janus like, a face béhind, 
To fee the people, what fplay mouths they 
make; 
To mark their tingers pointed at thy back. Dryd. 
3. Sometimes of. 
Blind of the future, and by rage mifled, 
He pulls his crimes upon hts people’s head. Dryd. 
4. Unfeen; out of the publick view ; pri- 
vate: generally with fome tendency to 


fome contempt or cenfure. 

To grievous and fcandalous inconveniencics 
they make themfelves fubje&t, with whom any 
blind or fecret corner is judged a fit houfe of 
common prayer. Hooker, 


5. Not eafily difcernible ; hard to find ; 


dark; obfcure; unfeen. 

There be alfo b/ind fires under ftone, which 
flame not out; but oil being poured upon them, 
they flame out. Bacon. 

Where clfe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the b/ind mazes of this tangled wood? Milton, 

How have we wandcr’d a long difmal night, 

Led through blind paths by each deluding light. 


Rofcommon. 
Part creeping under ground, their journcy 
biind, 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. 
Dryden. 


So mariners miftake the promis’d guf, 
And, with full fails, on the d/:nd rocks are loft, 
Dryden, 
A poftern door, yet unobferv'd and free, 
Join’d by the length of a d/ind gallery, 
To the king's clofet Icd. Dryden. 


6. Blind Veffels. [with ċhymifts.] Such as 
have no opening but on one fide. 

To BLIND. v. a. [from the noun. }] 

1. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 

You nimble lightnings, dait your blinding 

flames 
Into her fcornful eyes! Shakfpeare, 

Of whofe hand have I received any bribe to 

Zlind mine eyes therewith? and I wall reftore it. 
1 Samuel. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mifchief ; 
but a guide that blinds thofe whom he fhould 
lead, is undoubtedly a much greater. Seuch, 

2. To darken ; to obfcure to the eye. 
So whirl the feas, fuch darknefs d/inds the 
fy, 
That the Hadis night reccives a deeper dye. Dryd. 
3. To darken the underftanding. 

This my long-fuffering, and my day of grace, 
They who negle& and fcorn thall never talie, 
But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more. 

Milton, 
4. To obfcure to the underftanding. 

The ftate of the controverfy between us he en- 
deavoured, with all his art, to blind and con- 
found. Stilling fleet. 

Buinp. n. f. 
1, Something to hinder the fight. 

Hardly any thing in our converfation is purc 
and genuinc; civility cafts a b/iad over the duty, 
under fome cuftornary words. L’ Efrange. 

2. Something to miflead the eye, or the 
underllarnding. 

Thefe difcourfes fet an cppohtion between his 
commands and decrees; making the one a blind 
for the execution of the other. Decay of Piety. 

{op Riut'NDFOLD. v. a. [from blind and 
feld. | To hinder from feeing, by 
blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they fruck 
him on the tate, Luke. 
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BLINDFOLD. adj. [from the verb.] Hav- 
ing the eyes covered. 
And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwures, 
Whilft reafon, blent through paffion, nought dc- 
{cried, 
But, as a Alindfold bull, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, and where 
he hurts, nought cares. Fairy Queen. 
Who Siindfold walks upon a river’s brim, 
When he fhould fee, has he deferv’d to {wim? 
Dryden, 
When lots arc fhufficd together, or a man 
blindfold catts a dye, what reafon can he have to 
pretumce, that he fhall draw a white ftone rather 
than a black ? South, 
The women will look into the ftate of ihe na- 
tion with their own cyes, and be no longer lcd 
blindfold by a male legiflaturc. Addifon, 
Bui'novy. adv. [from blind. ] 
1. Without fight. 
2. Implicitly ; without examination. 
The old king, after a tong debate, 
By his imperious miltrefs b/indly led, 
Has given Cydaria to Orbellan’s bed. Dryden, 
How rcady zeal for intereft and party, is to 
charge athcifm on thote, who will not, without 
examining, fubmit, and b/indly {wallow their 
nonfenfe. Locke. 
3. Without judgment or direction. 
How feas, and caith, and air, and adtive 
flame, 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, 
Were blindly gather’d in this goodly ball. Dryd. 


Bui'NDMAN’s Bufe. n. f. A play in which 
fome cne is to have his eyes covered, 


and hunt out the reft of the company. 
Difyuis'd in all the mafk of night, 
We lett our champion on his flight; 
At blindman's buff to grope his way, 
In equal fear of night and day. Hudibras, 
He imagines I fhut my cycs again; but furely 
he fancies I play at blindman's buff withhim; for 
he thinks I never have my eyes open.  Sefling fi. 
BLINDNESS. n. f. [from blind. ] 
1. Want of fight. 
I will imite every houfe of the people with 
bhindnefs. Zechariah. 
2. Ignorance ; intelleétual darknefs, , 
Ail the ref as born of favage brood, 
But wun bale thoughts, are into d/irducfs led, 
And kept from looking on the lightfome day. 
Spenfer. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chufe, 
Folly and dcindnefs only could refule. Denham. 
Whenfocver we would proceed beyond thete 
fimple ideas, we fall prefently into darknefs and 
Githculties, and can difcover nothing farther hut 
our own Alindnefs and ignorance, Locke. 
BLI'NDNETTLE, 2. /. [/crofularia.] A 
plant. 
Bui'npsipe. n. /. [from blind and frac. | 


Weaknefs; foible; weak part. 

He is tov great a lover of himtelf; this is one 
of his bhadfdes; the belt of men, I fear, are not 
without them. Swift. 

Bui’npworm. n. f. [cecilia; from blind 
and worm.| A {mall viper, called like- 
wife a flow worm; believed not to be 


yenomous. 
You (purted fnakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not feen; 
Newts and J//ndworms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shakfprare. 
The greater Now worm, called alfo the b/iad- 
worm, is commonly thought to be blind, becaufe 
of the littlenefs ot his eyes. Grew. 
7o BLINK. v. n. [blincken, Danth. ] 
t. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one cye 
Upon the other were a py; 
That, to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both strove to bink. Hadibras. 
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j 2. To fee obfcurely. 


What’s here! the portrait of a blinking ideor. 
Snak/peure. 
Sweet and lovety wall, 
Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
Eyne. Saak/peare’s Midfummer Night's Dreara. 
His figure tuch as might his foul proclaim ; 
Onc cye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 
BLI'NKARD. a. f. [from blink. ] 
1. One that has bad eyes. 
2. Something twinkling. 
In fome parts we fee many glorious and emi- 
nent ftars, in others few of any remarkable grcat- 


nefs, and in fome none but db/inkards, and vblcuie 
oncs. Hakewill, 


BLISS. n.f. (burre, Sax. from bhdayian, 
to rejoice, 

1, The higheft degree of happinefs ; blef- 
fednefs ; felicity : generally ufed of the 
happineis of bleffed fouls, 

A mighty Saviour hath witneffed of himfelf, 
I am the Way; the way that leadeth us from 
mifery into £/ifs. Hooker. 
Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time celeftial vilages ; yet, mix'd 


With pity, violated not their A/i/s. Milton. 
With me 
All my redeem’d may dwell, in joy and d/:/s. 
Milton. 


2. Felicity in general. 
Condition, circumitance is not the thing ; 
Blifs is the fame in fubyeét or in king. Pope. 


Bui'ssFuL. ad. [from 6/i/s and full.) 
Full of joy; happy in the higheit ce- 


gree. 
Yet (wimming in that fca of b/i/sful joy, 
Hce nought forgot. > Fairy Queen. 
The two facldcft ingredients in hell, are de- 
p:ivation of the blififul vihon, and confufion of 
face. Hammon. 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 
In dblif/sful folitude. Milton. 
So peaceful fhalt thou end thy 4/:/sful days, 
And fecal thy(elf fiom life by flow decays. Pope. 
Firft in the fields I try the filvan ttrains, 
Nor bluth to tport in Windfor’s &/ifsful plains. 
Pope. 
But'ssFuity, adv. [from blifful.] Hap- 
pily. 
Bui'ssrFuLtNess. n. /. [from blifsful.] 
Happinefs ; fulnefs of joy. 
To Buissom. v.z. To caterwaul; to be 
luftful. Dia. 
BLISTER. n. f. [bluyfer, Dutch. ] 
1. A puftule formed by raifing the cuticle 
from the cutis, and filled with ferous 


blood. 
In this ftate the gallops, night Ly night, 
O'er ladies lips, who Rrait on kiffes dieam, 
Which oft the angry Mab with Z/:/iers plagues 
Becaufe their breaths with fweatmeats tainted are. 
Shakfpeare. 
I found a great lifer drawn by the garlick, 
but had it cut, which run a good deal of watcr, 
but filled again by next night. Tempie. 
2. Any fielling made by the feparation of 
a film or fkin from the other parts. 
Upon the leaves there sueth a tumour like a 
biifier. Bacon, 
To BLISTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
rife in blilters. 
If I prove honcymouth, let my tongue d/fer, 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any morc. Shak{peare. 
Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Which L/fler when they touch thee. Dryden, 


Lo BLI'STER. V. a. 
1. To raife blifters by fome hurt, as by a 
burn, or rubbing. 


BLO 


Loox, here comes one, a gentlewoman of minc, 
Who falling in the flaws ot her own youth, 
Hath blifter'd her report. Shak fpeare. 

2. To raife blifters with a medteal inten- 
tion. 

1 Wiftered the kgs and thighs; but was too 
iate: he died howlhmng. Wifeman, 

BLITHE. adj. [blise, Saxon, ] Gay; 
airy ; merry ; joyous ; fprightly ; mirth- 
ful. 

We Imve always one cye tixed upon the coun- 
tenance of our cnemics; and, according tu the 
biithe or heavy afpedt thereof, our other cve 
sheweth (emc other fuitable tuken eather of cillike 


or approbation. Hooker. 
Then figh not fo, but let them go, 
And be you čitane and bonny. Skukfpeare. 


For that fair female truop thou faw' it, that 
feem'd 
Of goddefles, fo blithe, fo {inooth, fo gay ; 

Yet empty of all goud, Milton. 
To whom the wily adder, Alithe and glad : 
Emprefs ! the way is ready, and not long. .M::ton. 

And the milkmaid fingeth buthe, 
And the mower whcets his feythe. Milton. 
Should he return, that troop fo d/ithe and hold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 
Burtury. adv, [from blithe.) Ina blithe 


manner. 
BLI'THNESS. Qaf [from Lithe.} 
Briitusomeness. § ‘The quality of be- 
ing blithe. 
Bri'tHsome. adj, [from elithe.] Gay; 
cheerful. 
Frofly blafts deface 
The blithe fome year : trees of their thrivell’d fruits 
Are widow'd. Philips. 
To BLOAT. v.a. [probably from blow. | 
To fwell, or make turgid with wind : it 
has up, an intenfive particle. 
His rude eifays 
Encourage him, and Licar him np with praife, 
That he may get more bulk before he ds. Dryd. 
The Arutting petticoat fmooths all diitinétions, 
Jevels the mother with the daughter. ( cannot 
but be troubled to fee fo many well fhaped inno- 
cent virgins, bloated up, and waddling up and 
down like big-bellicd women, Addifon. 
To Broat..v. n. To grow turgid: 
If a perion of a frm conititution begins to Loar, 
from being warm grows cold, his fibres grow 


weak. Arbuthnot. 
Broar. adj. Swelled with intemperance ; 
turgid. 


The Alat king. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Buo’atepness. n. f. [from bloat.}] Tur- 
idnefs; {welling ; tumour. 
Laffitude, lazinefs, hloatednefs, and fcorbutical 
fpots, are fymptoms of weak fl res, Arbuthnot. 
Bro'raen. a. f [from blob.) A word 
ufed in fome counties for a bubble. 
‘There fwimmeth alfo in the fea a round Aimy 
fubftance, called a b/obber, reputed noifome to 
the fih. Carew, 
Biro'sBeERLIP. a. f. [from blob, or blob- 
ber, and /tp.] A thick lip. 
They make a wit of their infipid friend, 

His b/obber/ ps and becticbrows commend. Dry. 
BLO'BLIPFED. adj. Having {welled 
BLo'sBeRLIPPED. § or thick lips. 

A bloblerlipped thell, fecmeth tu be a kind of 
raulfel. Grew. 
His perfon deformed to the higheít degrec ; 

Aat-nofed, and b/ohberlipped. L’Fftrange. 


BLOCK 2./. [élock, Dutch; bloc, Fr.] 
1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick 
than long. 
2. A mafs of matter. 
Homer's aputheofs confits of a groupe of 
figures, cut in the fime block of marbic, and 
sifing une above anothcr. dd: fon. 


Bi O 
3. A mally body. 


Small caufes are fuficient to make A man un- 
eafy, when great ones are not m the way: for 
want of a beck, he will Rumble at a Graw. Swift. 
| A rude piece of matter: in contempt. 

When, by the kelp of wedyes and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of fume trec, yet, 
after the fkill of artificers tu fet forth fuch a 
divine Lick, it cannot onc moment fecure itfelf 
from being caten by worms. Stili:ng fleet. 


5. Che piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers ufe block for 
the hat itfclf. 

He wears his faith but as the fafthion of his 
har; it ever changes with the neat block, Shakf. 

6. The wood on which criminals are be- 


headed. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the b/oce of death, 

Treafon's true bed, and yielder-up of breath, 
Shukjpeare. 

At the inftant of his death, having a long 
heard, after his head was upon the &/ock, he 
gently drew his beard afide, and faid, this hath 
not offended the king. Bacon, 

Pil drag bim thence, 
Even from the holy alter to the dick. 
7. An obitrudtion ; a flop. 

Can he ever dream, ‘that the fuffering for 
rightcoufnefs fake is our felicity, when he fees 
us jun fo from it, that no crime is d/ock enough 
in our way to ftop our flight? — Decay of Piety. 

8. A fea teim for a pully. 
g. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for 
ftupidity. 

The country is a defert, where the good 
Gain’d inhabits not; born’s not underituud ; 
There men become bealts, and prone to all evils ; 
In cities, blocks. Donne. 

What tonguclefs blocks were they, would they 
not fpcak ? Shak{peare’s Richard 111. 

To Brock. v. a. [bloquer, Fr.] 
1. To fhut up; to enclofe, fo as to hinder 
egrefs ; toobftruct. 

The ftates about them fhould neither by en- 
creale of dominion, nor by Slcking of trade, 
have it in their power to hurt or annoy. Clarendon. 

They b/sck the cattle kept by Bertram ; 


Dryden. 


Bat now they ciy, down with the palacc, fre it. 


Dryden. 


2. It has often up, to note clanfure. 
Recommend it to the governor of Abingdon, 
to fend fome troops to b/ock it up, from infesting 
the great road. Clarendon, 
The abbot raifes an army, and Alocks up the 
town on the fide that faces his dominions. 
Addi fan. 
Brock-House.n. /. [from block and hou/e, } 
A fortrefs built to obltruét or block upa 
pafs, commonly to defend a harbour. 
His entrance is guarded with b/ack-Aoufes, and 
that on the town’s fide furtined with ordnance. 
Carew, 
Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, 
and is under the protcction of fome b/ock-hou/es. 
Raleigh. 
Brock-tin. n.f. [from block and tin.) 
Tin which is pure or unmixed, and 
yet unwrought. Boyle. 
Brocka’DeE. n.f. [from dlock.] A fiege 
carricd on by fhutting up the place. 
Tne enemy was necetittated wholly to abandon 
the lockade of Olivenza. Tatler. 
Round the goddefs roll 
Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable hoal ; 
Thick, and more thick, the black b/eckade ex- 
tends. Pope. 
To Brocka’pe®, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To fhut up by obftruétion. 
Huge bales of Brituh cloth b/ockude the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 


Bio'cKuean. n. f. [from block and head.) 


BLO 


A flupid fellow ; a dolt; a man without 
parts. 

Your wit will not fo fuon out as another 
man’s will; it is itrongly wedged up in a block- 
head. Shakfpeare. 

We idly fit like ftupid blackheads, 

Our hands committed to vur pockets. Hudibras. 

A blockhead rubs histhoughlefs fkull, 

And thanks his ars he was not born a fool. 
f Pope. 


BLO'CKHEADED. adj. [from blockhead, ) 


Stupid; dull. 
Says a b'ockheaded boy, thefe are villainous 
creatures. L’Eftrarye. 


BLo'cKisH. adj. [from block.] Stupid; 


dull, 
Make a lott’ry, 
And, by decice, let blockiykh Ajax draw 
The fort to ight with Hector. Shakfpeare. 


Brio‘cxisury. adv. [from blockifh.) la 
a ftupid manner. 

BLO'CKISHNESS. n. fe [from blockifh.] 
Stupidity; dullnefs. 

Bro'mary. n. f. The firt forge in the 
iron mills, through which the metal 
paffes, after it has been lirft melted from 
the mine. Dia. 


Bro/nxer. n. f- I fuppofe for blanket. 

Our blonket livery’s becn all too tad 
For thilke fame reafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spenfer. 

BLOOD. n.f. [blod, Saxon. ] 
1. The red liquor that circulates in the 
bodies of animals. 

But fleth, with the life thereof, which is the 
Alcod thereof, fhall you not eat. Genefis, 

2. Child ; progeny. 

We'll no more mect, no more fee one another: 

But yet thou art my ficth, my é/20d, my daughter. 
Shak{peare, 
3. Family; kindred. 

As many andas well born 4.0ds as thofe, 
Stand in his face, to contradiét his claim. Shak, 

O! what an happinefs is it to find 
A friend of our own blood, a brother kind. alier. 

According to the common law of England, in 
adminiitvations, the;whole d/ocd is preferred tothe 
half blood. yl fe. 

4. Defcent ; lineage. 

Epithets of flattery, deferved by few of them ; 
and not running in a b/ood, like the perpetual 
gentlenefs of the Ormond family. Dryden, 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 
They will almo 
Give us a prince o’ th’ d/ood, a fon of Priam, 
In change of him. Shak/peure, 
6. Birth; high extraction. 
E am a gentleman of A/ood and breeding. Shak. 
7. Murder; violent death, 

It will have d/ocd; they fay, 4/cod will have 
blood. Shak /peare. 

The voice of thy brother's kod crieth unto 
me from the ground. Gencefs. 

$. Life. 

When wicked men have fain a righteous pere 
fon in his own houfe, upon his bed, fhall I not 
therefore now require his bood at your hand ? 

2 Samuel, 
9. For blood. Though his blood or life 
was at Itake : a low phrafe. 

A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and 
could not, fer Ais blood, break the Mell to come 
at the fh. L' Ejirange. 

10. The carnal part of man. 

Ficth and bood hath not revealed it unto thee, 

but my father which is in heaven. Matthew. 
11. lemper of mind; fate of the paffions. 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

In cold blood, which you gain'din hut? Hudibras, 
12, Hot fpark; man of fire. 


2C 2 


B'LEO 


The news put divers young broods into fuch a 
fury, as the ambafladors wcre not, without pe- 
ril, to be outraged. Lacon. 

13. ‘1 he juice of any thing. 

He waed his garments in wine, and hbis 

Clothes in the losd of grapes. Geaefts. 
Zo BLoop. v.a. [trom the noun. ] 


I. Fo ftain with bluod. 

Then ¿ll approach the fain with vail furprife, 
And, fearce fecure, reach out tueir {pears afar, 
And dlsod thei points, to prove their partnerthip 

In war. Dryden's Fables. 

He was fico7e¢ unto his elbows by a couple 
of Moors, whom he butchered with his own im- 
pent) hands. sitlifon. 


2. Toenter : to enure to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than fairc, let none ever fay, 
That ye were bladed in a yielded prey. Speafer. 
3. To bhoid, is fometimes to let blood me- 
dically. 
4. To heat; to exafperate 
When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, 
not drenched, or, as it were, Alooded by the 
atteAions, Bucat's Apepithegms 
By this means, matters grew more exalperate ; 
the auxiliary forces of French and Englith were 
much 4/sa./ad one againft another. Bacon. 
BLOOD-BOLTERED. «dj. [from blsod and 


bolter.\ Blood fprinkled. 
The b/ood-bolter'd Banquo (miles upon me. 
Macheth. 
Rroop-HoT. aidi. [from blood and hol.) 
Jot inthe fame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firit to be eaten, will 
gain time to warm the beer blead- Aor, which then 
he may diink fafely. Locke. 

Jo Broop-.er. v. n. [from blood and 
let.| To bleed ; to open a vein medici- 
nally. 

The chvle is not perfectly affimilated into 
Llood, by its circulation through the lungs, as 
is known by experiments in blocd-lerting. 

Arbstanct on .dliments. 


Broop-LetTrer. n.f. [from blood-lct.] A 
philebotomilt; one that takes away blood 
medically. 

This mitchiet, in aneurifms, proceedcth from 
the ignorance of the A.cod-settery Whos not con- 
fidering the crrour committed in letting blood, 
binds up the arm careletsly. Vb feman., 

BLOOD-STONE., n.f. [ hematites z from blood 
and fone.) A ilone. 

There is a tone, which they call the 4%- 
flonc, which, worn, is thought to be goud tor 
thom that biced ut the nolo; which, no doubt, 
is by aliriction, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon, 

Phe blsod-ficne is green, fpotted with a bright 
blood red. Weadiward on foffils, 

Broov-Tuirsty. adj. [from blood and 
thirfl.] Defirous to hed blood. 

And high advancing his Woo:l-thirfiy blade, 
Struck one of thote deformed heads. Farry Q. 

The image of God the blood-shirjly have nor; 
for God is charity and mercy ittelf. Rak igh. 

Broopv-veisser. n. f. [from blood and 
vefel.| A veflelappropriated by nature 
to tue conveyance of the blood. 

The {kins ot the forehead were extremely 
tough and thick, and had not in them any 4/:oc- 
melie’, Viatwe were able to difeever,  ddidlifen. 

sLo'ODFLoWER. n.f. [hananthus, Lat.] 
A plant. 

Prooocuritiness, n. f. [from dfood and 
guilty.) Murder; the crime of thed- 
ding blood. 

And were there rivhktful eaufe of difftrence, 
Yet were “t not betier, tair it to accord, 

Jhon with Aocityuiltirih to keap offence, 
And mortal veuyeance join to crime abhorr’d ? 
Fairy Queen. 


BTO 


BLOODHOUND. ne f. [from blood and 
hound.) A hound that follows by the 
fcent, and feizes with great hiercencls. 

Hear this, heer this, thou tribune of tie peo- 

ples 
Thou zealous, publick blocdhsurnd, hear and melt. 
Deydea, 
Where are thofe rav'ning b/oadAsurd:, that pur- 
fuc 
Ina full cry gaping to fwallow me? Seuthern, 

A bes dhouni will follow the tra& of the pere 
fon he purfues, and all hounds tne particular 
game they have in chace. Arbuthnot. 

And though the villain `fcape a while, he teels 
Slow vengeance, like a A/sedhounl, at his heels. 

Swift. 
Bio’opity. adv. [from Alsody.] With 
difpofition to fled blood ; cruelly. 
I told the purfurvant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemics 
To-day at Pomtiet beo tity were butcher'd. Shat. 

This day the poet, déoadi/y inclin'd, 

Has made me dic, tull fore againtt my mind, 
Dryden. 

Bio/ontness. n. /. [trom bloody.) The 
ftate of being bloody. 

Ie will manifett itfelf by its blood nefs; yet 
fomcetimes the fcull is fo thin as not to admit of 
any’. Sharp's Surgery. 

Bro/onress. adj. [from blood. } 

1. Without blood ; dead. 

He chcer'd my forrows, and for fums of gold, 
The blodlefe carcafe of my Heétor fold, Dryden. 

2. Without flaughter. 

War brings ruin where it fhould amend ; 

But beauty, with a d/oq/efs conquett, tinds 
A welcome fov'reignty in rudet minds. uler. 

Bro/opsuen. z. Je [from blood and fhed.) 

1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many miichicfs follow cruel wrath ; 
Abhorred loodied, and tumultuous ttrife, 
Uninanly murder, and uathriity fcath. Fairy Q. 

Ail murders palt do iland excus'd in this; 
And this fo folc, and fo unmatchable, 

Shall prove a deadly blco thed but a jeit, 
Exampled by this heinous fpectacle. Shuak/peare, 

A man, under the tranfparts of a vehement 
rage, pales a different judgment upon murder 
and blostGed, trom what he docs when his re- 
venge is over. South, 

2. Slaughter; wafte of life. 

So by him C:efar got the victory, 

Through great blooded, and many a fad affay. 
Eng paa} y 
Furry Queen. 

Of wars and blood4cd, and of dive events, 

I could with greater certainty foretcl, Dryden. 

BLO'ODSHEDDVER. n.f. [from blvod/bed. | 
Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neignbour’s living, 
Maycth him; and he that defraudeth the la- 
tourer of his hire, ts a b'oodjheddler. Eccius. 

BLo'oDsHOT. l adi. [from blood and 

BLoonpsro'tTEN. $ jho} Filed with 
blood burlting from its proper veffels. 

And that the winds their beilowing throats 

would tiv, 
When redd’ning clouds releg his 5/ce.ddoe cye 
Garth. 

Bro’opsuckrER. 1. /. [from blod and 
fuck.) 

1. A leech; a fly; any thing that fucks 
blcod. 

2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince trom all the pack of you; 
A knot yoware of Canined dlcodjuckers, Shakf. 

The nobility cried out upon him, that he was 
a bloadfach:r, a murdeicr, anda parricide. 

Hayward. 

Bio‘opwir, n. A fine anciently paid 
as a compenfation for blood. 

Bio'opworr. nf. A plant. 

Bio‘opy, adj. [from blood. } 
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BLO 


1. Stained with blood. 
2, Cruel; murderous: applicd either to 
men or facts. 

By continua! martial exercifes, without blood, 
fhe made them perfekt in that Adosdy art. Siluey. 

Falle of heart, hight of car, blendy af band. 

Shak (pecre’s King JEA AA, 
I grant him Lasidy, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shalfp. 
Thou bloadier villain, 
Than terms can give thee out. Skak peare. 

Alas! why gnaw you fo your netheslip | 
Some bloody pafon thakes your very frame ; 
Thefe are portents: Lut yet I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. Skalfpeare's Othello, 

The bloaty fa& 
Will be aveng’d; andith' other's faith approv'd 
Lofe noreward; though here thou tee him dic, 
Rolling in duit and goic. MeJtou's Paradrfe Lojl, 

The bco tief vengeance which the could purfue, 
Would be a tritle ta my lufs of you. Dryden. 

Proud Nimrod frf the Ako:/y chace began, 

A mighty bunter, and his pricy was man. Pope. 

BLoopy-FLUX) my. *"Phetdvicntery; a 
difeafe in which the excrements are 
mixed with blood. 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, 
and fupprefting pertpiration, produces giddinets, 
fleepinefs, pains in the bowels, loofcnefs, blosty 
fluxes. Iréathnot on chr. 

BLooDY-MIiNDED. aay. [from éloody and 
mind.) Cruel; inclined to bloodfhed. 

Í think you'll make me mad: truth has been 
at my tungue’s end this half hour, and I have 
not the power to bring it out, for fear of this 
blosdy-minded colonel. Dryden's Spanish Friar. 


BLOOM.1./.[ Llum, Germ. bloem, Dutch, ] 
1. A bloffom; the flower which precedes 
the fruit. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bec 
Sits on her blom, extracting liquid fweet. 
Parai: fe Loji. 
A medlar tree was planted by ; 
The fpreading branches made a goodly thow, 
And full of opening A/ooms was evry bough. Dryd. 
Hate to yonder woodbine bow’rs ; 
The turf with rural dainties thall he crown’'d, 
While opening d/ooms ditute their fweets around. 
e Pope. 
2. The ftate of immaturity; the ftate of 
any thing improving, and ripening to 
higher perfection. 
Where I no queen, did you my beauty weighs 
My youth in bloc», your age in its decay. Dry. 
3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 
4. [In the tron works.] ^A- piece of iron 
wrought into a mais, two feet fquare. 


To Broom. v. n. (from the noun.) 
1. To bring or yicld blofums. 

The rod of Aarun, for the houfe of Levi 
was buelded, and Drought forth buds, and 
bloomed bjoilums, and yiclded almonds. 

Numbers, 

It is 2 comman experience, that if you do nos 
pull off fume blooms the frit time a tree lsometh, 
it will blooms atfelt to death. Bacon. 

2. To produce, as bloffoms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now fuperititious, when 
the itrength' of virtuous, devout, or charitsble 
attedtion Alcomed them, no man could juflly have 
condemned as evik ilovker. 


3. To be in a ftate of youth and improve- 
ment. 
Beauty, frail dow’r, that every feafon fears, 
Bleo in thy colours fur a thoufand years, Pope, 
O greatly biefs’d with every blooming grace | 
With equal teps the paths of glory trace. Pepe 
Bro’omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of 
blooms ; flowery. 


BLO 


O nightingale! that on von Loy (pray 
Wurbleft at eve, when all the wouds are till. 
Milton, 

Departing pring could only tay to fhed 
Her bonny beauties on the genial bed, 

Bur lett the maniy fummer on her cad. Dry. 
Hear how the birds, on ev'ry boomy (pray, 
With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 

BLORE. MNA [from bloz '.] Act of blow- 
ing; blall: an expreflive word, but 
not ufed. 

Out rufht, weth an unmeafured roar, 
Thole two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps ; 
uflers to cither’s bore. Chapman's llad. 

DLO'SSOM. n. f (bloyme, Sax.} The 
flower that grows on any plant, previ- 
ous to the feed or fruit. We gencrally 
cell thofe flowers blofums, which are 
not much regarded in themfelves, but as 
a token of fome following production. 

Cold sews for me: 
Thus are my 4/offors blatted in the bud, 
And caterpillars cat my leaves away. 

Merrily, merrily, fhall I hve now, 
Under the A/affom that hangs on the bough, Shat/. 

The pulling off many of the A/cfoms of a trait 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer Bacon's Nat. Hist 

Tou his green years your ceniure you would fun, 
Not blait the b/cffom, but expect the fruit. Dryd. 

To Dro’ssom. v. n. [fromthe noun.) ‘Lo 
put forth blofoms. 

This is the ttate of man: to-day he puts fyrth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow 4/o/foms, 
And bears his bluthing honours thick upon him. 

Shakypeare’s Henry viii 

Although the fig-tree fhall not 4/offm, neithe 
{hall fruit be in the vines, yet will I rejoice in tke 
Lord. Hubbalkur 

The want of rain, at Abfeming time, often 
occahions the dropping off of the blofloms tur 
want of fap. Mortimer. 


To BLOT. v.a. [from blottir, Fr. to hide. ] 
1. To obliterate ; to make writing inviti 
ble by covering it with ink. 
You that are king 
Have caus’d him, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own fon in, Studh/p 
Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laf and evearett art, the art tub/os. Pope. 
A man of the molt underftanding will find it 
impoihble tu make the bet ufe of it, while he 
writes in conftraint, perpetualiy foficning, cot- 
recting, or dbicttrng out expretfions. Swift, 
g. To efface; to erafe. 
O Beitram, oh no more my foe, but brother! 
One aĝ like this b/s out a thoufand crimes. 
Dryn. 


Shak fp. 


Thefe fimple ideas, offered to the mina, the f 


underftanding cən no more refufe, nor alter, nor 
biet oul, than a mirrour can, refufe, alter, or 
obliterate, the images which the objects produce 

Lecke 


2, To make black fpots on a paper; toblur. 
Heads overfull of matter, be hike pens overfull 
of ink, which will fooner bse than make any 
fait letter. otfciam, 
O fweet Portia! 
Herc are a few ot the unpleafunt' words 
That ever bottel paper.  Shatfp. Mere. of Pen. 
4. To difgrace ; to disfigure. 
Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow ; 
It bises tny beauty, as frott bites the meads, 
Confuunds thy fame. Shat/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 
My blacknels dotted thy unblemith’d name. 
Dryden's „Encid. 
For mercy’s fake icftrain thy hand, 
Biot not thy innocence with guiltlefs blood. Rowe. 
5. To darken. 
Hle fung how carth bots the moon's gilded 
wane, 
Whilt foolish men beat founding brafs in vain. 
Cowley. 


BLO 
Brot. a. / [from the verb. J 


t. An obliteration of fomething written. 
Let Himes on your unlucky papers prey ; 
Your ware, your luves, your prufes Le forgot, 

And mike of alban unscefal bhor. Dryden, 
2. A blur > ct {pot upon paper. 
3. A fpot in reputation; a ftain; a dif- 
grace; a reproach, 
dlake known, 
ft is no vicious blot, murder, or foulnefs, 
That hath depriv'd me. Shakfp. King Lear. 
A he ts a foul ble in a man; yet it 1s coun- 
ginually m the mouth of the untaught. Feclus. 
A difappuinted hope, a b/t of nonour, a train 
of conicicnce, an untortunate love, will [crve the 
turn. Temple. 
4. [At backgammon.] When a fingle 
man lies open to be taken up; whence, 
to bit a blot. 
He is too greata maher of his art, to make 
a blot which may fo eafily be hit. Dryden. 


Brotrcu. n. f. [from bliot.] A fpot or 


puftule upon the fkin. 

Spots and Alctches,y of feveral colours and 
figuies, ttraggling over the body; tome aic 
rcd, others yellow, or black. Harvey. 


To BLOTE. v. a. To fmoke, or dry by 
tle fmoke; as bloted herrings, or red 
herrings. 

BLOW. n. f. [élowe, Dutch. ] 

t. ‘The a& of tlnking. 

2. A ftroke. ; 

A mot poor man, made tame (0 fortunc’s 
Llows, 
Who, by the ait of known and fecling forrows, 
Am picgnant to good pity. Shukfpeare. 
A woman's tongue, 
That gives not halt fu great a J/oz to th’ ear, 
As will a chelhiut. Shakfpearr. 
Words of great contempt commonly finding a 
return of equal icorn, é/ows were fattened upon 
the moit pragmatical of the crew. Clarendon. 

3. Lhe fatal troke; the itroke of death. 

Affuage your thicit of blood, and ftrike the 
Alow. Dryden, 


4. Anact of hoftility : blows are ufed for 


combat or war. 
Be moft abated captives to fome nation 
That won you without blaws Shalfpeare, 
Unarm’‘d it I thould go, 
What hope of mercy from this d:eadful foe, 
But weman-like to tail, and falk without a b/ozw ? 
Pepe. 
. A fudden calamity; an unexpected evil. 
People is bruken with a grievous bow. Jerem. 
Yo all but thee in fits he {cem'd to go, 
And ‘twas my miniftry to dcakthe blow. Parned 


6. A fingle a¢tion ; a fudden event. 
Every year they gain a victory, and a town; 
Lut if they uve once defeated, they lofe a pro- 
vince ata bloro. Dryden, 
7- The act of a fly, by which fhe lodges 
eggs in feh. 
I much fear, lett with the lorus of fies 
His brufs-intli&@ed woundsare 6ll'd. Chapm, Mad 
To Brow. v. m. pret. bews part. paff, 
blown. [blapan, Sa™.] 
t. To make a current of air. 
At his fight the mcuntains are haken, and at 
his will the fouth wind b/owerh. Ecelus. 
F uits, for long keeping, gather before they 
are full ripe, and in a diy day, towards noon, 
and when the wind d/owerhk not fouth ; and when 
the moon is in decrcaic. Bacon's Nat. Eiji, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er th’ Elyfian fluw'ts. Pope's St. Ceæcitia. 
z. This word is ufed fometimes imper- 
fonally with z. 
Ie blew a terrible tempeft at fea once, and 
there was onc feaman praying. L'Efrange. 
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If ie khus a lappy gule, we muft fet up ail 
our fuls; though it fometimes happens that Gur 
natural heat is more powerful than our care aid 
corredtaefs. Deyvtes, 

3. To pant; to puff; to be breathlefs. 

Here's Mrs. Page at the door, fweat.ng ard 
bbrctag, and looking wely. Shakj, eare, 

Ench aking nerve refute the lance to thaw, 
And each focnt courier at the chariot bw. Pepe, 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you bave gotten a tricx of 
blowing hot and coid out of the fame mouti, 
I've c'en done with ve. L’ Fjirunge, 

ç. To found with being blown. 
Nor with lefs dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from an high ’gan Aew. 
Paradsfe EJA 

There let the prating organ bire 

To the fuli-voic’d quire below. Milton, 
6. To found, or play mulically by wind. 

The pricits thall d/ow with thetrumper. Jofra. 

When ye A/ste an alarm, then the camps thag 
lie on the catt parts fhall gu forward. 9 Numbers. 

~. fo blow over, ‘Vo pafs away without 
effect. 

Sturms, though they binw ever divers times, 
yet may fall at lath, Baers Ejay. 

When the ftorm is boren over, 
How bleit is the twain, 
Who begins to difcover 
An end of his pain. Grantville, 

But thote clouds being now happily barwn ower, 
and our fun clearly fhining out again, I have 
recoverce the relapte, Denhour 

8. Fo blow up. ‘To fly into the air by the 
force of gunpowder. 

On the next diy, fume of the encmy’s maga- 
zines blew up; and it is thought they were 
deftroyed on purpoic by tome ot their men. 

Laurier. 
To Brow. v. a. 
r. To drive by the force-of the wind: 
with a particle to fix the meaning. 
Though you urtie the winds, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
dstun, 
Though cattles toppie on their warders heads. 
Macher k. 
Fair daughter, blow away thofe mitts and 
clouds, 
And kt thy eyes thine forth in their full luttre. 
Denhan, 

Thefe primitive heirs of the christian church 
could not fo ealily d/ew off the duétrine uf patlive 
obedience. South. 


2, To inflate with wind. 
F have created the fmith that b/owerh the coals. 
Ijarah. 
A fire not lorun fhall confume himi. ju. 
3. To twell ; to puff into fize. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and owr ag'd father’s right. 
King Lear, 


4. To form into fhape by the breath. 


Spherical bubbles, that boys fometiines blew 

with water, tu which foap hath given a tenacity. 

syle. 

| To found an inftrument of wind mufick. 

Blw the trumpet among the nations. Yeremiahe 
Where the bright feraphim, in burning row, 

There loud uplifted angel trumpets bisw, Milter. 


6, To warm with the breath, 
When ittcles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the fhepherd Siow: his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen tome in pail. = Stal/p, 
7. To fpread by report. 
But never was there a man, of his degre, 
So much ettecm’d, fo well belav'd, as he: 
Su gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his cowich was Sa, 
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8 To blow out. To extinguifh by wind 
or the breath. 

Your breath hrf kindled the dead coal of war, 
And brought in matrer that thould feed this fire : 
And now ’tis far tou huge to be blow: ove 
With that tame weak wind wich enkindled it. 

Shakfpeare 
Moon, flip behind fome cloud, fone tempcit 
rife, 
And blow cut all the flars that light the fkies. 
Dryden. 


9. To blow up. To raife or {well with 


breath. 
A plague of fighing and grief! it blows a man 
up like a bladder. Shakjpeare. 
Before we had exhaufted the recetver, the 
bladder appeared as full as if blown up with a 
quill. Boyle, 
Ir was my breath that d/ew this tempeft wp, 
Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. — Shak/p. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than 
when S/own up, but tomewhat lets; yet defcends 
more cafily, becaule with lefs rehiftance. Grew. 


10. To blw up. To inflate with pride. 

Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did 
not think he had received good meafure from the 
king. Bacon. 

11, To blow up. ‘To kindle. 

His preicnce foon blows up th’ unkindly fight, 

And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. 
Dryden. 
12. To move by afflatus. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much in- 
flamed with devotion, flie is tou much inclined 
to think that it is d/owa up with fomcthing di- 
vine within hericlf. Adidifon, 

13. To blow up. To burft with gunpow- 
der; to raife into the air. 

The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the 
city, approached with foldiers ready to enter upon 
blowing up of the mine. Anelles. 

Their chicf d/owa up in air, not waves expir'd, 
To which his pride prefum'd to give the law. 

Dryden, 

Not far from the faid well, Llowsng up a rock, 

he formerly obferved fom” of thefe. Wostward. 


14. To infe with the eggs of flies. I 
know not how this fenfe belongs to the 


word. 
I would no more endure 
This wonden flavesy, than I would fuffer 
The ficth-fly blw my mouth. Shakfpeare. 
Rather at Nilus’ mud 
Lay me ftark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring. Shak fpeare, 


15. To blow upon. ‘To make ftale. 

I am wonderfully pleafed, when I meet with 
any paflage in an old Greck or Latin author, 
that is not b/owa upor, and which I have never 
met with in any quotation. Aildifon, 

He will whifperan intrigue that is not yet d/orun 
upon by common fame. Addifon, 


To Brow. v.n. [blopan, Saxon.] ‘To 
bloom ; to bloffom. 
We lofe the prime, to mark how fpring 
Our tended plants, how blots the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
Milton. 
This royal fair 
Shall, when the bloffum of her beauty ’s b/w, 
See her great brother on the British throne. 
Waller, 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay. 
For thee Idume’s fpicy forcfts blow, 
And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 


Pope. 
Bro'wer. n.f. [from blow.) A imelter 
of tin. 


Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in 
fetching the fame to the bluwing-houfe, together 
with the b/owers’ two os trec months extreme and 
increafing labour, Carew. 


f/ 
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Brown. The participle paffive of Slow. 
All the fparks of virtue, which nature had 
kindled in tacm, were fo blown to give torth their 
uttermoft heat, that juftly it may be afirmecd, 
they inflamed the atte€tions of all that knew 


them. Sidrey. 
The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are 
blown, 
And arms employ’d on birds and beafts alone. 
Pope. 


BLO'WPOINT. n. vi A child’s play, per- 
haps like pufh-pin. 
Shortly boys Mall not play 
At fpancounter or d/owposnt, but hall pay 
Toll tu fume courtier. Donne. 


Browtn. x. f. [from é/ow.] Bloom, or 
bloffom. 

Ambition and coveton(nefs being but green, 
and newly grown up, the feeds and cfleéts were 
as yet but potential, and in the A/ozeza and bud. 

Raleigh, 

Browze. n. f. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 

BLo'wzy. adj. [from blowze.] Sun-burnt ; 
high-coloured. 

BLU'BBER. n. f. [Sce Bros.) The 
part of a whale that contams the oil. 
To BLU'BBER. v, n. [fromthe noun.] To 

weep in fuch a manner as to {well the 


cheeks. 
Even fo lies fhe 
Blubb’ ring and wecping, weeping and b/ubb’ ring. 
Shakfpeare’s Romeo and Fulrct. 
A thief came to a boy that was blubb-ring by 
the fide of a well, and afked what he cited for. 
L’ Eftrange. 
Soon as Glumdalelitch mifs’d her pleafing carc, 
She wept, the b/ubber’d, and the toirc her huir. 
Swift. 


To BLU’'BBER. v. a. To fwell the cheeks 


with weeping. 
Fair reams reprefent unto me my S/ubbered 

face ; let tears procure your flay. Sidney. 
The wild wood guds, arrived in the placc, 

There find the virgin dolcful, defolate, 

With ruffed raiment, and fair b/ubder'd facc, 

As her outrageous foc had left her late. F. Queen, 
Tis'd with the fcarch, not finding what the 

feeks, 
With cruel blows the pounds herb/ubder’d checks. 
Dryden. 


BLu'BBERED. participial adj. [from To 
blubber.] Swelled; big: applied com- 


monly to the lip. 
Thou fing with him, thou booby! never pipe 
Was fo profan'd, to touch that d/udber'd lip. 
Dryden. 


BLU'’DGEON. n. A fhort ftick, with 
one end loaded, uled as an offenfive 
weapon, 

BLUE. adj. [blep, Sax. bleu, Fr.) One 


of the feven original colours. 
There’s gold, and here 
My bluf veins to kifs; a hand that kings 
Have lipt, and trembled kiffing. Shak fpcare. 
Wherc fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths 
unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as A/ue as bilberry. Shaif. 
O coward contcience, how doft thou atti” me! 
The lights burn b/ve. Isit not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling Heth. 
Shak Ipeare, 
Why does one climate and one foil cnduc 
The bluthing poppy with a crimfon hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the RES? 
rior, 
There was fcarce any other colour fenfible be- 
fides ved anil Blue; only the lues, and principally 


the fecund lue, inclined a little to green. 
Newron. 


Biv’E BOTTLE. n. f. [cyanus 5 from blue 
and bottle. } 
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1. A flower of the bell hape ; a fpecies of 
bothieflower. 

Uf you put d/vchortles, or other blue flowers 
irto an ant-hill, they will be ftained with rea, 
hecaule the ants thruft their ftings, and inftil 
into them their flingimg liquor. Ray, 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 
Say, fire of inicéts, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the ci ariot pole 
Cries out, What Aluchortle alive 
Did ever with fuch fury drive? Pria. 
Biue-EYED. adj. [from blue and eye.4 
Having blue eyes. 

Riic, then, fur b/ve-eyed maid, rife and difcuven 

Thy filver brow, and meet thy golden lover. 
Crafaarw, 

Nor tothe temple was fhe pone, to move 

With prayers the é/we-eyed progeny of Jove. 

Dryden, 

BLueE-HAIRED. adi. [from blue and hair.) 

Having blue hair. 

This placc, 

The greateft and the bet} of all the main, 

He quarters to his b:ae-Aasr’d deitics. Milton. 
Buu'ery. adv. [from dlue.]  Witha blue 

colour. 

This ’{quire he dropp'd his pen full foon, 
While as the light burnt d/we/y. Swift, 

Buu‘eness. n. /. [from blue.) ‘The qua- 
lity of being blue. 

Ina moment our liquor may be deprived of 
its bluenefs, and reftored to it again, by the afa 
fufion of a few drops of liquors. Boy/e on Colours, 

BLUFF. ad. Big; furly ; bluftering. 
Like thote whom ftature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-browd and Auf, like Homer's Jupiter, 
Dryden, 
Biu'isH. adj. [from blve.] Blue in a 
{mall degree. 

Side fleeves and fkuts, round underbarne with 
a bluifh tintcl. Shuk/peare, 

At laff, as far as I could cat my cyes 
Upon the fea. fomewhat, methought, aid rife 
Like bluijh mitts. Dryden, 

Here, in full light, the ruffet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blush hills attend, 

Pope, 
Biu’isHness. n. f. [from blue.) A {mall 


degree of blue colonr. 
I could makc, with crude copper, a fulution 
without the d/uifinefs that 1s wont to accompany 


its vulgar folutions. Boyle, 


To BLU’/NDER. v. n. [blunderen, Dutch; 
perhaps from d/ind. ] 

1. Tomittake grofsly ; to err very widely ; 
to millake Itupidly. It is a word im- 
plying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and 
another to blunder upon the reafon of it. 

L’ Eftrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who 
laughed at all befides themielves, as barbarous 
and infignificant, yet S/undered, and stumbled, 
about their principal concern. South. 

2. To flounder; to tumble. 

He who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 

Pope. 

To Ruun’peErR. v. a. To mix foolifhly or 
blindly. 

He {cems to underftand no diffcrcnee between 
titles of refpe& and acts of worfhip; between 
expreMions of efteem and devotion; between 
religious and civil worfhip : for he blunders and 
cantounds all thefe together; and whatever 
proves one, he thinks, proves all the reft. 

Stilliny fleet. 

BLU’NDER. n. f. [from the verb.}] A 
grofs or fhameful miltake. 

* It was the advice of Schomberg to an hifo- 
rian, that he fhould avoid being particular in the 
drawing up of an army, and other circumftances 
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in the day of battle; for that he nad ob ferved 
notorious blunders and ablurditics committed by 
writers not Converfant in the art of war. /ddifon. 
It is our own ignurance that makes us charge 
thofe works of the Almighty as defcéts or 
biunters, as ill-contrived or all-nvade. Derham. 
BLU’NDERBUSS. a./. [from blunder.] A 
gun that is charged with many bullets, 
fo that, without any exact aim, there 
ts a chance of hitting the mark. 
There are Blunder buss in every loophole, that 
go off of their own accord at the fqueaking of a 
fiddle. Dryden, 
Brv’nnerer. n. f. [from blunder.) Aman 


apt to commit blunders; a blockhead. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of 
an author, or will pronounce hima mere blunderer, 
according to the company they have kept. Watts. 

Biu’nDERHEAD. n.f, [from blunder and 
head.| A ftupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-fkulled blunderhead, 
every plow-jobber fhall take upon him to read 
upon divinity. L’ Eftrange. 

BLUNT. adj. [etymology uncertain. ] 
t. Dull on the edge or point; not fharp. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge 
to the b/uateft {words. Sidney. 

If the iron be 4/unt and he do not wet the cdge, 
then muft he put to more ftrength. Ecclef. 

2. Dull in underitanding ; not quick. 
Valentine being gone, I'll quickly crofs, 
By fome fly trick, b/unr Thurio’s dull proceed- 
ing. Shakfpeare. 
3. Rough; not delicate ; not civil. 

Whitehead, a gtave divine, was of a blunt 
ftoical nature. Onc day the qucen happened to 
fay, I like thee the better becaufe thou lhiveft 
unmarncd. He antweved, Madam, L like you 
the worfe. Bacon. 

The mayor of the town came to [cize them in 
a é/aaf manner, alleging a warrant to {top them. 

Wotton. 

Tis not enough your counfel ftill be true: 

Blane truths more mifchief than nice fallehoods 
do. Pope. 
4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 

To ule too many circumftances, ere onc come 
to the matter, is wearifume; to ufe none at all, 
1s blurt. Bacon. 


5. Hard to penetrate. This ufe is im- 
proper. 
I find my heart hardened and Blunt to new 


imprefhons ; it will fearce reccive or retain af- 
feétions of yefterday. Pepe. 


To Brunt. wv. a [from the noun. ] 
1. To dull the edge or point. 
So ficken waining moons too year the fun, 
Aad bun: their crefcents on the edge of day. 
Dryden. 
Earthy limbs and grofs allay 
Blunt not the beams of heav’n, and edge of day. 
Dryden. 
He had fuch things to urge again our mar- 
rage, 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my {word in 
battle, 


And daftardize my courage. Dryden. 


2. To reprefs or weaken any appetite, 

delre, or power of the mind. 

Blunt not his love ; 

Nor lofe the good advantage of his grace, 

By feeming cold. Shatfpeare. 
Biu'xtry. adv. [from.Jlunt.] 
1. In a blunt manner ; without fharpnefs. 
2. Coarfely; plainly ; roughly. , 

l can kecp honc{t counfels, marr a curious 
tale in telling it, and deliver a plain meflage 
bluntly. Shakfpearc. 

A man of hanch blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time afign’d 
For coudbirth came, thus é/unt’y (poke his mind. 
Dryden. 
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Biu'stness. n. /. [from blunt.) 
1. Want of edge or point; dulnefs; ob- 
tufenefs; want of fharpnefs. 
The crafty boy, that had full oft effay’d 
To pierce my ftubborn and refifting breaft, 
But fill the b/uatnefs of his darts betray’d. 
Suckling. 
2. Coarfnefs; roughnefs of manners; rude 
fincerity. 
His hilence grew wit, his d/untne/s integrity, his 
beaftly ignorance virtuous fimplicity. Sidney, 
Manage difputes with civility ; whence fome 
rcaders will be affitted to difecrn a difference be- 
twixt b/untnefs of {pecch and ftrength of reafon. 


Boyle. 

Faile friends, his deadlieft foes, could find no 
Way, 

But hows of honcit bluntnef: to betray. Dryd. 


BLU'NTWITTED. adj. 
ait.) Dull; ftupid. 
Bluntwitted \urd, ignoble in demeanour. Shak, 
BLUR. n. f. [dorra, Span. a blot, Skin- 
ner.) A blot; a ftain; a fpot. 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great 
blur ; a total univerfal pollution. South, 


To BLUR. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To blot; to obfcure, without quite 
effacing. 


[from blunt and 


Such an aĝ, 
That blurs the grace and blufh of modefty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakfpeare. 
Long is it fince I faw him; 
But time hath nothing S/urr’d thole lincs of fa- 
vour, 
Which then he wore. Shak/peare, 
Concerning innate principles, I dere thefe 
mento fay whether they can, or cannot, by edu- 
cation and cuftom, be d/urred and blotted ont? 
Locke, 
2. To blot; to ftain; to fully. 
Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own, 
But cannot blur my lott renown. 


Rudibras. 

To BLUkT. ~.a. [without etymology. ] 
To {peak inadvertently ; to let fly with- 
out thinking: commonly with out in- 
tenfive. 

Others caft out bloody and deadly fpeeches at 
random ; and cannot hold, bur 4/urt our, thote 
words, which afterwards they are forced to cat. 

Hakewill. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, 
upon furprizal, thus d/urt out, Gov. of Tongue. 

They bluih if they biust out, ere well aware, 
A fwan is white, or Queenfbury is fair. Yeung. 


To BLUSH. v. n. [blofen, Dutch. ] 
1. To betray fhame, or confufion, by a 


red colour in the cheeks or forehead. 
I have mark'd 
A thoufand b/u/king apparitions 
To ftart into her face; a thoufand innocent 
fhames, 
In angcl whitencfs, bear away thefe t-lufhes. 
Shut /pzare. 
I will go wah : 
And, when my face ts fair, you fhall perceive 
Whether I 4/4 or ng. Shakfpeare. 
All thefe things are graceful in a friend's 
mouth, which are Nuhimngin a man’sown. Bacon, 
Shame caulcth bling ; bluffing is the refort 
of tne bluod to tne face; although dhj4ing will 
be feen in the whole brca, yet tnat is but in 
pail-ge to the face. Bacon. 
Blufa then, but bluja for your deftructive 
filenece, 
That tears your foul. Smita, 
2. To carry a red colour, or any foft and 
bright colour. 
To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his 4/z/aing honours thick upon him. 
Shak/peare. 
But tere the rofes b/u/A fo rare, 
Herc the morning fmile fo fair, 
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Asif neither cloud, nor wind, 
But would bc courtcuus, would be kind. 
Crafhaw. 
Along thofe 4/s/hing borders, bright with dew. 
Thomysn. 
3. Jt has at before the caufe of fhame. 
He whin'd, und roar’d away your vidtory, 
hat pages b/u/h'd at him; and men of heart 
Look’d wond'ring at each other. Shatfpeare. 
You have not yee lolt all your natural mudetty, 
but blujà at y our vices. Calamy's Sermons. 


To BLusH. v. a. To make red. Not 
ufed. 
Pale and bloodlefs, 
Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 
Which with the heart there couls, and ne’er re- 
turncth 
To dbl’ and beautify the cheek again. 

Buiusu. a. /. [from the verb. } 

1. The colour in the cheeks, raifed by 
fhame or confufion. 

The virgin’s with, without her fears, impart ; 
Excufe the é/u/4, and pour out all the heart. Pope. 

2, A red or purple colour. 

3. Sudden appearance: ʻa fignification 
that feems barbarous, yet ufed by good 
writers. 

All purely identical propofitions, obvionfly, 
and at fr 4/u/h, appear to contain no certain 
inftrution in them. Locke. 

Buiu'suy. adj. [trom blufh.] Having the 
colour of a bluth. 

Bloffoms of trees, that are white, are com- 
monly inodorate ; thofe of apples, crabs, peaches, 
are blufay, and {well {weet. Bacar.. 

Stratonica entering, moved a d/u/fsy colour in 
his face; but deferting him, he relapfed intu 
palencfs and languor. Harvey on Conjumpticns. 


To BLU’'STER. v. n. [fuppofed from 
blaft.) 


1. To roar as a ftorm; to be violent and 


loud. 
Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And blufi’ring Æolus his boafted fire. — Spen/er. 

So now he ftorms with many a fRturdv itoure ; 
So now his bluff ring blait each coaft doth icour. 

Sper/fer. 
2. Tobully; to puff; tofwagger; to be 
tumultuous. 

My heart ’s too big to bear this, fays a b/uficr- 
ing fcllow; I'll destroy myfelf. Sir, fays the 
gentleman, here ’s a dagger at your fervice: to 
the humour went off. L’ Eftrange. 

Either he muft fink to a downright confeffion, 
or muft huff and d/ufier, till perhaps he raifc a 
counter-ftorm. Government of taz Tongue. 

Virgil had the majeity of a lawful prince, and 
Statius only the /lufering of a tyrant. Dryden. 

There let him reign the jailor of the wind; 
With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjc@s 

call, 
And boaft and Z/ufer in his empty hall. Dryden. 


BLU'STER. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Roar of ftorms ; tempeft. 
The thies look grimly, 
And threaten prefent b/uflers. 
To the winds they fet 
Their corners; when with blufier to confound 
Sea, air, and fhorc. Milton, 
2. Noife; tumult. 

Su, by the Lrazen tiumpct’s L/ufer, 

Troops of all tongues and nations mufter. Sufi. 
3. Turbulence ; fury, 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin, 
Which in the db/ufler of thy wrath muft fall 
With thofe that have offended. Shak/peare. 

4. Boat; boifteroufnefs. 
A coward makes a great deal more 4//ier than 
a man of honour. L’ Efirange. 
Bru’sterer. n, f. [from blufler.] A 
fwaggerer; a bully; a tumultuous 
noily fellow, 


Shaljp. 


AY Aak fpea re, 


BOA 


Eiu'strous, ad. (from bufer.) Tu- 
multuous 3 noify. 
The ancient heroes were iliutirious 
For being benign, and not Alufirous. 
EME n f. A note in mufick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accore, 
Bm:, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakfp. 
Ro. tater}. A word of terrour ; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of fuch fame, 
that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 
BOAR. n. / [ban, Saxon; beer, Dutch. | 
The male fwine. 
To fly the bsar, before the doar purfues, 
Were to incenfe the bsar to follow us, atabfp. 
She fped the bzar away : 
Wis eyeballs glare with fire, fufus’'d with Llood ; 
Wis neck Muts up a thickeft thoruy wood ; 
llis briftled back a trench impal’d appeats. Dryd. 
Bo'ar-srran. uf. [from boar and fpear. | 
A {pear ufed in hunting the boar. 
And in her hand a tharp boar-fprar fhe held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuti 'd with ftecl-headed darts, Fairy Queen, 
Echion threw the frit, but mifs'd his mark, 
And ftruck his doar-fpear on a maple barn. Dryd. 


BOARD. 2. f. [aura Gothic; bred, 
Saxon. | 
». A picce of wood of more length and 
breadth than thicknefs. 
With the faw they fundied trees in boards and 
planks. Raleigh. 
Every houic has a boerd over the door, whereon 
is written the number, fex, and quality of the 
perfons living in it. Lemple. 
~ Go now, go truf the wind’s uncertain breath, 
Remov’d tour fingers from approaching death ; 
Or feven at mol, when thickeft js the beard. 


Wadibvas. 


x 
we 


2. A table. [from burdd, Welth.] 


Of Britith blood, all fitting at his board. F. Queen. 
In bed he flept not, fur my urging it; 
At bourit he fed not, for my urging it. Sha&/p. 
Ull follow thee in fun'ral fames; when dead, 
My ghott thail thee attend at beard and bed. 
ae Denham 
Cleopatra made Antony a fupper, which was 
fumptuous and royal; howbeit there was no cx- 
traurdinary fervicc upon the bsart. Hake will. 
May ew ry god his friendly aid afford ; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy bourd. 
Pricr. 
3. Entertainment ; food. 
4. A table at which a council or court is 
held. 


Both better acquainted with affuirs, than any 
other who fat then at that board. Clarendon, 
An aflembly feated at a table ; a court 
of jurifdiċlion. 
I with the king would be pleafed fumctimes to 
te prefent at that board ; itadds a majelty to it. 
Lacon. 


= 


i. 


| 


Dryden. 
Soon after which, three hund:cd lords he flew, 


BOA 


Now in the wafte, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam’d amazement. Shakfpeare. 
He, not inclin’d the Engli fhip to dzard, 
More on his guns relies than un his tword, 
From whence a fatal volicy we receiv’ d ; 
Ic mifs'd the duke, but his great heart it griev'd. 
Walter. 
Arm, arm, fhe cry'd, and let our T yrians bourd | 
With ours his ficet, and carry hre and fword. 
Denham. | 
2. To attack, or make the firft attempt | 
upon a man ; aborder quelqun, Fr. 
Whom, thusat gazc, the palmer ’gan to board 
With gogdly reafon, and thus fair beipake. 


Furry Queen. 
1 


Away, I do befeech you beth away ; 
J'il dcard him prefently. 


knew not myfelf, he would never have boarded 
me in this fury. Shakfpeasre. 

They learn what affociates and corrcipondents 
they had, and how far every oncas engaged, and 
what new ones- they meant afterwars!s to try or 
board. l Dacsn's Henry vin. 

3. To lay or pave with boarde. 

Having thus dsardedithe wholeroom, the edges 
of fume boards lic hsgher than the next board ; 
therefore they perufe the whole floor; and, where 
they find any irregularities, plain them off. 

Moxon's Mechanical Enercifes, 

To Boarn v. ne To live in a houfe, 

where a certain rate is paid for eating. 
That we might not part, 

As we at frit did board with thee, 

Now thou wouldit tafte our mifery. Herbert. 

We are feveral of us, gentlemen and ladics, 
who Loard in the fame houle; and, after dinner, 
one of our company ftands up, and reads your 
paper to us all. Spectator, 

To Board. v.a. To place as a boarder 
in another’s houfe. 

Boarp-waGes. n. f. [from deard and 
wages.) Wages allowed to fervants to 
keep themfelves in victuals. 

What more than madnefs reigns, 
When one fhort fitting many hundreds diains ; 
And not enough is Icft hun to fupply 
Doard-wages, or a footman's livery ? 

Bo'aRDER. n.f. [from éoard.] A tabler ; 
one that eats with another at a fettled 
rate. 

Bo’arpinG-scHoou. n. f. [from doard 
and fchool.} A fchool where the fecho- 
lars live with the teacher. It is com- 
monly ufed of a {chool for girls. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-fchvols can have his choice. Swift. 

Bo‘arisH. ad. [from doar.]  Swinith ; 
brutal; cruel. 

I would not fee tiry cruel nails 


Pluck out his poor old eyes ; northy fierce fifter 
In his anointed Ach Rick bourifh phangs. Shuk. 


To BOAST. v.z. [4of, Welth.] 


| 


6. The deck or floor of a fhip; on board | 1. To brag; to difplay one’s own worth, 


fignifies in a fh'p. 
Now board to haard the vival veffels row, 
The billows lave the fkies, and occan groans he 
low. Dryden. 
Our captain thought his fhip in fo great 
danger, that he confeffed himfclf to a capuchin, 
who was on board. Ahidifon. 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with 
Sharp hooks, wherewith they took hold of the 
tackling which heid the mainyard to the maft ot 
their enemy's thip; then, rowing theirown fip, 
they cut the tackling, and biought the mainyard 
by the bcarid. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To Board. v. a. [from the noun. 
r. To enter a hip by force ; the fame as 
ftorm, ufed of a city. 
I /earded the king's Nip: now on the beak, 


or actions, in great words. 
Let not him that puttcth on his harnefs, boaf 
himfclf ashe that putteth it off. 
The fp'rits beneath, 
Whom I feduc’d, bocfling I could fubdue 
Th’? Omnipotent. 
2. To talk oftentatioufly. 
For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for 
which I boaf of you to them of Macedonia. 
1 Corinthians. 
gI is ufed commonly with of. 
My fentence is for open war; of wiles, 
Morc incxpert, I doaf not. Milton. 
. Sometimes with zn. 
They oaf in mortal things, and wond'ring tell 
Of Babel, andthe works of Memphian kings. 
Dilton. 


Kings. | 


Afilton. 


| 
| 


Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. ; 

Sure, unlefs he knew fome ftrant in me, that I 
| 

| 

| 


| 
Dryden. 
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Some furgcons I have met, carrying bones 
about in their pockets, bcafiing in that waich was 
their thame. Wefeman. 
. To exalt one’s felf. 

Thus with your mouth you have Foafrd againk 
me, and multiplied your words againft me, Ezek. 
To BOAST. v. a. 


1. To brag of; to difplay with oftinta- 
tious language. 

For if I have boaffed any thing to him of you, 
I am not afhamed. 2 Corinthians. 

Neither do the {pirits:damn'd 
Lofe all their virtue, teft bad men fhould bou/? 
Their fpccious deeds. Miitor. 

If they vouchfafed to give God the prute of his 
goodnefs; yet they did it only, in order to beaj? 
the intercf they had in him. 

2. To magnify; to exalt. 

They that truft in their wealth, and ba/ them- 
felves in the multitude of their riches. Pfabny. 

Confounded be all them that ferve graven 
images, that ban themfelyes of idols. Pfalms, 

Boast. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
lr. An expreflign of oftentution ; a proud 
{peech. 

Thou, that makcf thy doc? of the law, through 
breaking the law difhonoureft thou God? Kom. 

The world is more apt to fnd fault than te 
commend; the /oaf will probably be cenfured, 
whenthe great action that uccafioned it is furgot- 
ten. SW Taro: 

2. A caufe of boalting; an occation of 
pride ; the thing boatted. 

Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 
Nor great Alcmena, the proud boaffs of fame. 

Pope. 

Bo'aster. n. /. [from boaft.] A brag- 

ger; a man that vaunts any thing often- 
tatioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the 
chy mifts themfelves are wont to make ct thofe 
boafiers, that confidently pretend that they have 
extrated the falt or fulphur of quickhilver, when 
they have difguifed it by additamgnts, wherewith 
jt refenibles the concretes. Byte, 

No more delays, vain bsafler ^ Lut begin ; 
I prophefy beforehand I hall win: 

I'll teach you how to brag anuther time. Dryden, 

He the proud Aoafers fent, with ttern aault, 
Downeto the realms of nigh. Philips 

Bo'astFUL. adj. [from boaft and fali.) 
Oltentatious; inclined to brag. 

Poafiful and rough, your firit fon as a “squire ; 

The next a tradefman, meck, and much a lar. 


«Atterbury ` 


Tope. 
Bo'astincry. adv. [from boaffing.] Of- 
tentatioufly. ; 
We look on it asa pitch of impicty, boaflingly 
to avow our fins; andit deferves to be confider- 
cd, whether this kind of confething them, have 
not fome affinity with it. Decay of Prety. 
BOAT. 1. /. [baz, Saxon. ] 
Le Avefiel to pals. the waten pn: a It is 
ufually diffinguifhed from other veflels, 
by being fmaller and uncovered, and 
commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom the knowledge of the ark 
camc, did find out at once the device of cither 
fhip or boat, in which they durft venture them- 
{2lves upon the feas. Raleigh's Lffuys. 
i An cfceminate feoundiel multitude ! 

Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nilc, 

In painted boats, to fright the crocodile. 
Tate's Juvenal, 
A fhip of a fmall fize; as, a paffage 
boat, pacquet boat, advice boat, fly buat. 
Boa’tion. n. /. [from doare, Lat.] Roar ; 

naife ; loud faund. 

In Meffina infurrection, the guns were heard 
from thence as far as Augufta and Syracufe, about 
an hundred Italan mules, in loud boutsors. Derham, 
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Bo'arwan. Vn. / [from boat and mës. ] 
Bo'atsMAN.§ He that manages a bout. 
Boatfmen through the eryital water thow, 

To wond’ring paffengers, the walls dlow. Dry 

That booby Phaon only was unkiSd, 

An ill-bivd Boatman, rough as waves and wind. 
Prior. 

Boarswats. n.f. [from Zoat and fwain. } 
An officer ‘on board a fip, who has 
charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, 
anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, 
&3c. He alfo takes care of the long- 
boat, and its furniture, and {teers her 
cither by himfelf or his mate. He calls 
out the feveral gaugs and companies to 
the execution of their watches, works, 
and fpells; and he is alfo a Kind ot pro- 
volt-marfhal, feizes and punilhes all 
cffenders, that are fentenced by the cap- 
tain, or court-martial of che whole fleet. 

Harris. 

Somctimes the meancft bsarfwain may help to 
preferve the ship from tinking. 

r x Howel’s Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

Zo BOB. v.u. [of uncertain etymology : 
Skinner deduces it from bobo, foolith, 
Span. ] ; 

1. To cut. Funins. Whence bobtail. 

2. To beat; todrub; to bang. 

Thole baftard Britms, whom cur fathers 
Have in thetic own land beaten, 42A4b'd, and 
thump’d. Shakfpeare. 
. Tocheat; to gain by fraud. 
I have 40444 his brain mure than he has beat 
my bunes. Shak/p. 
Live, Roderigo ! 
Je calls me to a refiitution large 
Of gold-and jewels that I babb'd from him, 
As gifts to Defdemona. Shukfpeare. 

Here we have bee) worrying one another, who 
fhould have the booty, till this curfed fox has 
bobbed us both on ’t. L' Efirange. 

Jo Bos. v. n. ‘To play backward and 
forward; to play loofely againit any 
thing. 

And femetimes lurk [in a goffip’s bow], 

In very likencis of a roatted crab ; 

And when the drinks againft her lips I 5:4, 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. 
Shakfpeare’s Midfiemmer Night's Dream. 

They comb, andthen they orderev'1y hair; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their car. Dry:ten. 
You may tell her, 

I'm rich in jewels, rings, and dulding pearls, 

Pluck’d from Moors ears. Dry.len. 

Bos. n. f. [from the verb neuter. ] 

x, Something that hangs fo as to ‘play 
loofely ; generally an ornament at the 
ear; a pendant ; an ear-ring. 

The gaudy goftip, when he’s (ct agog, 

In jewels dreit, and at cach car a bcd. Drysen. 

2. The words repeated at the end of e 
flanza. 

To bed, to bed, will be the 4od-¢f the fong. 

Li Ejirange. 

3. A blow. 

I am tharply taunted, yea fometimes with 
pinches, nips, ard bobs, cif. aam's Scnoolma/ier. 

4. A mode ofrinving, 

Bo'sin. nef. [bobine, Fr. from bendy, 
Lat.) A fmall pin of wood, with a 
notch, to wind the thread about when 
women weave lace. 

The things you fu'luw, and make fangs on new, 
fhould be fent to knit, or fit down to bobbinet, or 
bu::elace. Tarter. 

Bo'sBINWCRK. n.f- [from deddin and 
work.) Work woven with bobbins. 

Vo E. ig 
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Nor netted mar woven with warp and woof, 

but after the manner of bobbinwork, Grew. 

BO'BCHERRY. n. /, [from bob and cherry.) 

A play among cuildren, in which the 

cherry is hung fo as to bob againit the 
mouth. 

Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, 
paticuce and conitancy; the firit, in adhering to 
the purtiit of one cna; the latter, in bearing a 
difappointinent. adrbutinst and Pope. 

Bo'sraic. n. /. (from bsb, in the feafe of 
cut.) Cut tail; fhort tail 
Avaunt, ycu curs! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Or bobtai/tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wail. S/ukfueare. 
Bo'uratvep. adj. [from boltail,| Hav- 
ing a tail cut, or fhort. 

Phere was a bebtui/ed cur cried in a gazette, and 
one that found him brougtt him home to his 
matter. LL’ Eyrange. 

Bo'swic. n. fe [from bab and wiz.] A 
fhort wig. 

A young feliow riding towards us full gallop, 
witha bodwig and a black filken bag tied tu it, 
ftupt fort at the coach, to afk us how far the 


judges were behind. Speutor. 
Bo'casine. nef. A fort of linen cloth ; 
a fine buckram, Did. 


Bo’ck ELET. ) n. J: A kind of long-winged 
Bo'cxerer. § hawk. Did. 
To BODE. v.a. [bodian, Sax.}] To por- 

tend; to be the omen of. It is ufed 


in a fenfe of either good or bad. 
This Joles fume ftrange eruption to our ftate. 
Hamlet. 
You have oppofed ticir falfe policy with true 
and gicat witdom ; what they boded would be a2 
mifchici to us, you ae providing fhall be one 
of our principal flrengths. Sprace’s Sermons. 
It happen'd once, a bading prodigy ! 
A (warm of becs that cut the liquid thy 
Upon the topmiatt branch in clouds alight. Dryd. 
It tery red his glowing glube defcends, 
High winds and furious tempells Le portends ; 
‘But if his cheeks are {woln with livid Lluc, 
He bodes wet weather hy his watry hue. Dryden 
Jo Bove. v. ne To be an omen; to 


forefhow. 
Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it dcded well to you, Dryden. 


Bo'nement. n. f. [from ode.] Portent ; 


omen; prognottick. 

This foolith, dreaming, (uperititious grl 
Makes all thefe dodemezes. Shukfpeare. 
Macbeth thall’never vanquith'd be, until , 

Great Biznam wood to Duafinane’s high hill 
Shalfcome again him—- 
That wili never he: 
Sweet Jotements, good. Shakforare, 
fo Bance. v. n. [a word in Shak/peare, 
which is perhaps corrupted from boggle. | 
To begele ; torttop ; to fail. 
With this we charg'd again; but out, alas ! 
We fisted again: as I bave teen a fwan, 


Waith boutlels labour, fwim againitt the tile. 
Sà réji sare. 


wailtcoat quilted with whalebone, wor 
by women. 
Her badie: ha'f way fhe unlac'd; 
About his arms the tity can 
The fitken band, and held him fait. Prior. 
Tins conGderstion frould keep ignorant nurfes 
and bodice makers from meddling. Lacke. 
Bo'piress. ady. [from body.] Fncorpo- 
real; having no body. 


They bo:ùl-fs and immaterial are, 


And can be only ludg’d within our minds. 
Davies. 
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This is the very coinaee of our bhrin; 
This bodi/ys crcation echafy 


Is very cunning in. Sauk fpcare. 
There are but fhadows, 
Phantoms be.ti/efs and vain, 
Empty vitions of the brain, Swift, 


Bo'nity. ad’. [from body. J 
t. Corporeal ; containing body. 
What referablance could woud or tone bear to 
a fpirit void of all fenfible qualities, 2nd bodily 
cimenfions ? South. 


2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chritt, be- 
ing prefent on earth, there came not any unt» 
him with better fluccefs, for the bencht of tacir 
fouls cverlafting happinefs, than they whore és- 
a/yneceflities gave occafion ot focking relief. 

Hocker. 

Virtue atones for badiy defes; beauty ty 
nothing worth, without a mind. L’ Efrange. 

As clearnefs of te bodily eye doth difpofe it 
for a quicker fight; fu coth freedom from lult 
and paflun difpote us for the moft perfe® acts 
of reafon. Tiliotfen. 

I would not have children much heaten for 
their fauits, becaufe I would not have them think 
bodi/y pain the greatef pumihment. Locke. 

3. Real; a@ual. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this itate, 
That couid be brought to daddy act, cre Rome 
Had circumvention. Shak{peare. 

Bo’piLty. adv. Corporeally ; united with 
matter. 

It is his human naturcy in which the godhead 
dwells Scd?/y, that is advanced to thefe honours, 
and to thie empire. Watts. 


Bo’o«in. n. ft [boddiker, or fmall body 5 
Skinner. | 

1. An inftrument with a fmall blade and 
fharp point, uled to bore holes. 


Esch of them had Zadkins in thair hands, 
wherewith continually they pricked him. Sidney, 


2. Aninfrument to draw a thread or ri- 
band through a loop. 
O. plung’d in lakes of biter wafhes lic, 
Or wedy'd whole agesin a bo:ftin’s eye. 
3. An initrument to drefs the hair. 
You took conttint care 
Tre boikin, conib, and cence to prepare : 
For this your locks im paper durance bound. 
Pope. 
BODY. z. /. [bodig Saxon: it origi- 
nally fignitied the height or fature of a 
man. | 
1. The material fubRance cf an animal, 


oppofed to the immaterial foul. 

All the veliant men arole, and went ail night, 
and tuok the fat; of Saul, and the dzdies of his 
fons, from the wall. Samuel. 

Take no though: for your life, what ye thall 
Gat, vor mv itar ye wthall “arin ik % “ind + OUL 
bo.tv, what ve Phan put on Matthew. 

By cutter, proctice, and patience, wil dube 
culties and i: psy whether of Aey or ol ror- 
tune, ave imace caly. L'Ejirange. 

2, Matter: oppoled to mirit. 


Pope, 


‘ 
yet ane 


§3. A perfon; a human being: whence 
‘i : x cee es, 3 
Bo'picr. n. f. [from bodies.) Stays; =| 


fomeloclg ant re boa'y. 

Sureiv, a wile body's part it were not to put 
out bis fire, Icaute Ms fest neighbour, from 
whom he borrewed wherewith to kindle iz, night 
fav, were at not sor mc thou wouldit irceze. 

KE Rir, 
A drow’ red maid! 
Aad by an emmoent edy, that catcic’d 
Tne law againtt ic: Skakjptere. 
! Tis a patfirg thame, 
Tint I, unworthy bary as I am, 
Should ceufure thus on lovely gentlemen. Sket. 

No dody feeth me; what necd ity icar? the 

Mot High will not remem og my hus, Leeds, 
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All civility and reafon obliged every body to 
fubmit. Clarendon. 

_ Good may be drawn out of evil, and a bsdy’s 

life may be faved without having any obligation 

to his preferver. L’ Efirange. 
4. Reality: oppofed to reprefentation. A 
{criptural fenfe. 

A fhadow of things to come; but the Lady is 
of Cana. ) Coloffans. 
A colle&tive mafs; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di- 
vided between them the whole bsy of mankind. 

Hooker. 

There were fo many difatfcAcd perfons of the 
nobility, that theresmight a body ftart up for the 
king. Clarendon, 

When pigmics pretend to form themfelves into 
a body, it is time for us, who are men of figure, 
to look about us. -ddi fons Guardian. 
6. The main army; the battle: diin& 

from the wings, van, and rear. 

The vanof the King’s army was led by the gc- 
neraland Wilmot; in tne body was the king and 
the prince; and the rear confitted of one thoufand 
foot, commanded under colonel Thelwell. 

Clarenden. 


~. A corporation : a number of men united 
by fome common tie. 

I thall now mention a particular wherein your 
whole body will be certainly agairt me; and the 
laity, almoft to a man, on my nde. Swift, 

Nothing was more common, than to hear that 
reverend body charged with what is inconfiftent ; 
defpifed for their poverty, and hated for then 
riches. Swift. 

è. Tlie main part; the bulk: as, the ody, 
or hull, ofa hip; the body of a coach; 
the dodyof a chureh; the body, or trunk, 
of a man; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 

Thence fent rich mcrchandizes by buat to Ba- 
bylon; from whence, by the body of Euphiates, 
as far as it bended weftward ; and, afterward, by 
a branch thereof. Raleigh. 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the body of italy; they might fupply many 
countries wiih ath. Addifon. 

ç. A fubitance; matter, as diflinguifhed 
from cther matter. 

Even a metalline body, and therefore much 
more a vegetable or anunil, may, by fire, be 
turned into water. Boyle. 

to. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 

rr. A pandect ; a general collection : as, a 
Eody of the civil law; a body of divinity, 

#2. Strength; as, wine of a good bady. 

Bopy-cLotnes. n, /. [from doc) and 
clthes.} Clothing for horfes that are 
cieted. 

I am informed, that feveral affes are kept in 
Body-sicatus, aud {weated cvery murning upon the 
heath. Addi for. 

Jo Bo'y. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
produce tn fome form. 

As imagination podies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poct’s pen 
Turas them to hape. Shak fpeares 

BOG, n. f (dog, foft, Irth; bague, Fr. ] 
A marth; amorafs; a ground too foft 
to bear the weight of the body. 

‘Through frre and through flame, through ford 
and whirlpool, o'er hsg and quagmire. Shakfp. 

A gulf profound! as that Serbonian fog, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Cafius old. Milten. 

He walks upon hags and whirlpools; whcrefoc- 
yver he treads, he finks. Ssyth. 

Learn from fo great a wit, a k:nd of hogs 
With ditches fene’d, a heaven fat wrih fogs. 

Dryden. 

He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fatuus, into 

Bors and mire airgost cvery day of his lite, Wurts. 


Wa 
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BoG-TROTTER, n.f. [from bog and trot. | 


One that lives in a boggy country. 

To BO'GGLE. v. n. [from bogil, Dutch, 
a fpećłre, a bugbear, a phantom. ] 

1. To ftart; to fly back; to fear to come 
forward. 

Youbsggle hrewdly ; every feather ftarts you. 

Shabfpeare. 

We ftart and b»ggle at every unufual appear- 

auce, and cannot endure the fight of the bugbear. 
Granville. 

Nature, that rude, andin her firft effay, 

Stood boggling at the roughnefs of the way ; 

Us'dto the road, unknowing to return, 

Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 

Dryden. 

2. Tohefitate; to be in doubt. 

And never bzgele to rettore 
The membets you deliver o'cr, 

Upon demand. Hudtibras. 

The wetl-thaped changcling is a man that has 
a rational foul, fay you? Make the cars a litele 
longer, and more pointed, and the nofe a little 
flatter than ordinary, and thea you begin to 
boggle. ? Locke. 

3. To play fak and loofe ; to diffemble. 

When fummoned to his laft end, it was no 
time for him to boggle with the world. Hovel. 

Bo'GGLER. n. f. [from boggle. | A doubter; 
a timorous man. 

You have been a boggler ever. Shakfpcare. 

Bo’ccy. adj. [from dog. } Marfhy ; {wampy. 

Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy, 
and, by great induflry and expences, defended 
from the fea. Arbuthnot. 

Bo'GHOUSE. n. f. [from bog and hou/e.] 
A houfe of office. 

Boue’a. n.f. [an Indian word. ] A fpecies 
of tea, of higher colour, and more af- 
tringent tafte, than green tea. 

Coarfe pewter, conûiting chiefly of lead, is 
part of the bales in which bohea tea was brought 
from China. Woodtlward. 

As fome frail cup of China's faireft mold 
The tumults of the boiling dshea braves, 

And holds fecure the coifce’s fable waves. 

Ticked. 

She went from opera, park, affembly, play, 
To morning walks, and pray’rs three houts a 

day; 

To part Ra time 'twiyt reading and bolea, 

Ta mufe, and {pill her folitary tea. Tope. 
To BOIL. v: n. (bouiiler, Vv. bullio, Lat. | 
t. To be agitated by heat; to fluctuate 

with heat. 

He faw there bzi? the fiery whirlpools. 

P Chapman. 

Suppote the caith removed, and placed nearer 
ro the fun, in the orbit of Mercury, there tl.c 
whole ocean would si? with extremity of hcat. 

i Benticy. 

+, To be hot; to be fervent, or efferve- 

{cent. 

That Girength with which my cfing youth was 

traught, 

When in the vale of Balafor I fought. 

Well [knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far. 
Dryden. 

3. To move with an agitation like that of 
boiling water. 

Then headlong hoots beneath the dafhing tide, 
The trembling fins the bo‘ling waves divide. Gay. 
_ To be in hot liquor, in order to be made 


tender by the heat. 
Fillet of a fenny {nake, 
In the cauldron bor? and bake. 
5. To cook by boiling. 
If you live ina rich family, roafting and Fo//- 
ing-are below the dignity of your office, and 
which it becomes you to be ignorant of, Swift. 


Dryden. 


Sha tfpeare. 
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6. lu boil over. To run over the veffel 
with heat. 

A few foft words and a kifs, and the good 
man melts; fee how nature works and /oi/s over 
in him. Congreve. 

Tais hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with 
melted matter, which, as it boiled over in any party 
ran down the fides of the mountain.  tddifon. 

To Bort. v. a. To heat, by putting into 
boiling water ; to fceth. 

To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe 
cannot inform ; but if you boil them. in water, 
the new feeds will fprout fooner, Bacon. 

[n eggs boiled and roiled, into which the wa- 
ter entereth not at all, there is [carce any differ- 
ence to be dilcerned. Bacon, 


Bort. TRY: See Bie. 


Bo'iLas Y. n. /. [from To boil.) A place 
at the falt works where the falt is boiled, 

Bo'rLER. a.f. [from boil] 

1. ‘The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terreftrial matter are 
not impoilible, fecms evident from that notable 
practice of the oilers of dalt-pcire. Boyle. 

2. The veflel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee room is much frequented ; and 
there are generally feveral pots and boiler 
before the hre. Woodward. 

BO'ISTEROUS. ` adi. [byfer, furious, 
Dutch. } 
1. Violent; loud; roaring; ftormy. 

By a divine initinét, men’s minds mitru 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 
The waters twell before a borflerozs tturm. 

Shak/peare. 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak wouid 
rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a d9//f'rows found 
Scatter his leaves, and itrew them on the ground. 
Weather. 
2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 
Spint of peace, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate your {olf 
Out of thefpeech of peace, tnat bears fuch graces 
Into the larih and borfi'rous tongue of war ? 
‘ Shakpeares 
His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the borf? rcus moods 
That ignurant greatnets practiicth. Bea Joyen. 

God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 

To quell tuc mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor, 
The brute and dc: rows force of violent men, 
Milter, 

Still mut I beg thee not to name Sempronius: 

Lucia, Ilke not that loud docfferews man. 
shdbdiye.t. 
3. Unwieldy ; clurahly violent. 

His bai/rercus club, tu buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again fo | ght, 

But that the knight him at advantage found. 
Fairy Queen. 
4. Itisufed by Woodward of heat; violent. 

When the fun nad gained a grearcr flrength, 
the heat becomes tvo powerful and boijferows far 
them. 'atural Hijlory. 

Bo'tstrrousry. adv, [from boiflerous. } 
Violently ; tumultuoufly. 

A fceptre, fnatch’d with an unruly hand, 
Mutt be as bes dereu/ly maintain’d as gain’d. Shak, 

Thofe are all remains of the univerfal deluge, 
when the water of the ocean, being bofte: or fly 
turncil out upon the earth, bore slong wath it all 
moveable bodies. Mootward, 

Another faculty of the intelle comes boiffe- 
roufly in, and wakes me from fo pleating a 
dream. Swift. 

Bo'isterousness. n.f. [from loiferous. | 
The ftate or quality of being boillerous ; 
tumultuoutnefs; turbulence. 

Bo’wanry. adi. [trom dole.) Partaking 
of the nature of bole, or clay. 
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A weak and inanimate kind of loadfone, with 


2 few magnetical lines, but chiefly confining of 


a dajary and clammy fubftance. Brown. 


BOLD. adj. [bild, Saxon. ] 
1. Daring; brave; itout; courageous ; 
magnanimous ; fearlefs; intrepid. 
Tne wicked Hee when no man purtueth; but 
the righteous are boll as a lion. Proverbs 
l have feen'the councils of a noble country 


grow Joll, or timorous, according to the his 


of his guod or ili health thag managed then. 
+ oe Templ. 
2. Exccuted with fpirit, and without mean 
caution. 

Thefe nervous, bokt; thofe, languid and re- 

mils. Re frommon. 

The cathedral church is a very 4c/¢ work, and 
a matter-picce of Gothick architedture, -«Zddif. 

3. Confident ; not ferupulous; not timo- 
rous, 

We were old in our God to fpeak unto you 
the gofpel of God with much contention. 1 /Aef 

{can be fold to fay, that this aye is adorned 
with fome men of that judgment, that they could 
open new and undifcovered ways to knowledge. 

Locke. 
4. Impudent; rude. 

In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will 
be bo/d over thy fervants. If thou be brought 
low, he will be aguintt thee. Feelue. 

ç. Licentious ; fuch as thow great liberty 
of fiction, or expreffion. 

The figures are bold evento temerity. Cowley. 

Which no bohl tales of gods or monfters fwell, 
But human pafhons, fuch as with us dwell. 

Waller, 
6. Standing out to the view; ftriking to 
the eye, 

Catachrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed ju- 
dicioufly, and placed in poetry, as heightenings 
and thadows in painting, to make the figure 
boller, and caufe it to ttand off to fight. Dryden. 

7. Open; {mooth ; even; level: a failor’s 
term. 

Her duminiows have bold accefiible coaits. 

Hywel. 
3. To make bold. To take freedoms: a 
phrafe not grammatical, though com- 
mon. Jo be bold is better; as, J was 
bold to tell the houfe, that fcandalous 
livings make fcandalous minilters, 
Rudgerd. 
I have made ol! to fend to your wife; 
My fuit is, that the will to Defdemona 
Procure me fume acccfs. Shak/peare. 
Making fo bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 
Their grand commifhon. Shat{peare. 

And were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I Mall make beld to turn agen. Hudibras, 

I durtt not wake thus b/d with Ovid, Icf fome 
future Milbournthould arife. Dryden. 

Some men have the fortune to be eftcemcd 
wits,only for making buld to fco at thefe things, 
which the greateft part of mankind reverence. 

Lillotfon 
To Bo'tpen. u. a. [from bold. ]" To 
make bold ; to give confidence. 

Quick mventers, and fair ready {peakers, being 
bcldened with their prefent abilities to fay morc, 
and perchance better too, at the fudden for that 


prefent, than any other can do, ufe Iefs help of 


diligence and flucy. Afiham's Schoolmajler. 
I am much too vent’ rous 
Jn tempting of your patience, but am bzden’ d 
Under your promis’d pardon. Shakfpeare, 
Bo'cpvrace. n. f. [from bold and face. | 
Impudence ; faucinefs: a term of re- 
proach and reprehention. 
How now, bolaface ! cries an old trot :firrah, 
we eat our own hens, I'd have you know; 


what you cat, you feal. L' Eftrange. 
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Bo'.pracen. adj. (from del? and face. ] 
Impudent. 


J have feen thofe illic of creatures: and, 


fecing their rare wurks, I have feen enough to 


confute all the 2efdjaced atheitts of this age. 
Lramka!ll again? Hobbes. 

Bo'tpry. adv. [from bold. } 

t. Ina bold manner; with courage; with 
fpivit, 

Thus we may beddly {pcak, being ftrengthened 
with tne example of fu reverend a prelate. 

Hooker, 

I fprak to fubjects, and a fubjc& fpeaks, 

Stud up by heaw'’n, thus boldi for his king. 
Shakjpeare. 

2. It may perhaps be fometimes ufed, in 
a bad fenfe, for impudently. 

BO'LDNESS. af. [from hold. ] 

1, Courage; bravery; intrepidity 3 fpi- 
rit; fortitude; magnanimity ; daring- 
nels. 

Her harfe Me rid fo, as might hew a fearful 
holdnefs, daring to do that which fhe knew not 
how to do. Sidney. 

2. ISxemption from caution and ferupulous 
nicety. 

The bohinefs of the figures is to be hidden 
fometimes ov the addrefs of the poct, that they 
may work their ettcct upon the mind. Dryden. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my 4o/dne/s of (peech toward you ; 
great is my glorying in you. 2 Corinthians. 

4, Confident truft in God. 

Our fear excludeth not that Loiduefs which be- 
cometh faints. Hocker. 

We have boldnefs and accefs with confidence, 
by the faith of him. Ephefians. 

Having therefore Lo’dnefs to enter into the 
holicit by the blood of Jefus. Hebrews. 


5. Affurance ; freedom from bafhfulnefs ; 
confident mien. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bu- 
Gnefs: wiat firit? Boldvefs. Woat fecond and 
third? Boldacf. And yet belduefs is a child of 
ignorance and bafenefs, fur inferiour to other 
parts. Bacon. 

Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could not 

charge thee 
With fuch a gallant 4o/dar/; if 'twerethine, 
Thou couldit not hear ’t with fuch a filent fcorn. 
Denham. 

His diftanee, thouzh it docs not inftracdt him 
tu think wafer thar other princes, yct it helps him 
to {peak with murc didne/s what ke thinks, 

j Temple, 

Bolduefs is the pawer to fpeak or do what we 
intend, before others, without fear or dilorder. 

Lecke. 
6. Inipudence. 

That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs 

Leidwejsy and to make them conquer that fuer. 


Locker. 
BOLE. 2. f 


1. The body or trunk of a tree. 
Allfell upon the bigh-hai’d oaks, and down 
their curled brows 
Fell buitling to the earth; and up went all the 
boies and boughs. Chapnan, 
But when the (moather el: from knots 1s free, 
We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dry-len. 
View well! this tree, the quecn of all the giove: 
How valt her de: how wide her arms are {pread, 
How high abcve the ret the thoots her head! 


Dryden. 
2. A kind of earth. 

Bele temeniack is an altringent earth, which 
takes its rame from Armenia, the country from 
which we have it. Vi ssdreard 

3. A meafure of corn, containing fix 
bufhels. 

OF good harley put eight Aeres, that is, about 
fix Engtith quarters, in a Hone ough, Ad-rsimer. 
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BO'LIS. n. f. (Latin. ] 


Bolis is agreat hery ball, (wiftly hurried through 
the air, and gencrally drawing a tail after it. 
Ariflotie calls it capra. There have often been 
immenfe balls of this kind. Mufchenbrocck, 

Bout. a. f/.. A round ftalk or item; as, a 
boll of flax. 


fo Bort. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To 
rife in a ftalk. 

And the flax and the barley was (mitten: for 
the barley was in the ear, and the Hix was boled. 

Jixodus. 

BO'LSTER. n. J- [bolrtne, Sax. bolfler, 
Dutch. } 

t. Something laid on the bed, to raife 
and fupport the head; commonly a 
bag filled with down or feathers. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her 4olfler now, 

Or ’gaintt the rugged bark uf tome broad elm 
Lcans her unpillow'd bead. Milton. 

This arm fhall be a boffer for thy head ; 
P'Ilretch clean traw to make a foldiei’s bed. Gay, 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any prel- 
fure, or fill up any vacuity. 

Up gocs her hand, and off fhe flips 
The do/jiersthattupply her hips“ Swift. 

3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a 
wound. 

The bandage is the girt, which kath a ho/fer 
in tle middle, and the ends tacked firmly togc- 
the. W ifoman, 

4. In horfemanflhip. 

The soljers of a faddle are thofe parts raifed 
upon the bows, to hold the rider’s thigh. 

Furrier's Diff, 

To BO'LSTER. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fupport the head with a bolfter. 

2. Toaftord a bed to. 

Mortal cycs do fee them 4/fer, 

Morc than their own. Shak{peare’s Othsvio, 

3. To hold wounds together with a com- 
prefs. i 

The pradtice of bolflzring the checks forward, 
docs little fervice to the wound, anc is very un-e 
eafy to the patient, Sharp. 

4. To tupport ; to hold up; to maintain. 
This is now an expreflion fomewhat 
coarfe and obfolete. 

We may be made wifer by the publick per- 
fuafions grafted in men’s minds, fo they be ufed 
to further the truth, not to bolfler errour. Luster. 

The lawyer fets his tonguc to fale fur the oljer- 
ing out of unjult caufes. Hakewill. 

It was the way of many to dsijer up thew 
crazy doating confciences with confidences. Sour h. 

BOLT. n.f. [loult, Dutch ; Boris. J 

t. An arrow; :a dart fot from a crofs- 
bow. 

Yet mark'd I where the 4o/¢ of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little weflern fower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's 
wound. Shakfperre, 

The blunted s/t againft the nymph ne dreit ; 
But with the fharp transfix’d Apollo’s breaf. 

Dryden, 

2. Lightning 3 a thunderbolt. 


Sing’d with the Rames, and with the Zair: 
transhix'd, 


With native carth your blocd the maniters mix’d. 

Dryder. 

3. Belt upright; that is, upright as an ar- 
row. 

Brufh iron, native or fiom the mine, confifteth 
of lung ftrix, abont the thicknefs of a fmiull 
knitting needle, bais uprigts, like the briiles of 
a RiR booth. Grew, 


As} tlood Bolt uprigts upon one end, one of 
the ladies burft out. Adadan 


WitTlie barof a door, fo called from being 


ttraight like an arrow, 
2Ps 


We now fay, 
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foont the bolt, when we fpeak cf faften- 
ing or opening a door. 
"Tis not in thee, to oppofe the bele? 
Againft my coming in. Saak/peare. 
_ An iron to falten the legs of a pritoner. 
“ “This is, 1 think, corrupted from bought, 
or link. 
Away with him to prifon; lay Sats enough 
upon him. Shak {peare, 
To Bort. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To shut or falten with a bolt. 
The bored gates flew open at the bla ; 
Tie ttorm ruth'd iny and Anrcite toad aghaft. 
Dryden, 
2. To blurt out, or throw out precipi 
tantly. 
[ hate when vioc can Acele her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to cheek her pride 


Milton. 


. To faften, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to 
keep together. 
That I could reach the axle, where the pins are 
Which c/s this frame, that I might pull them 
out ! Ben Fonfon. 
4. To fetter; to fhackle. 
It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which fhackles accidents, and bolts up change. 
Shallpcare. 
5. To fft, or feparate the parts of any 
thing with a feve. [dleter, Fr.] 
He now had /oul/red all the flour. Spenfer. 
In the Jolting and fifting of fourteen years of 
power ard favour, all that came out could not be 


pure meal IF otton. 
I cannot 4o/¢ this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and hoiy Auftin can. Dryden. 


6. To examine by fifting; to try out; to 
lay opcn. 

Te would be well Zorc out, whether great re- 
fraétions may not be made upon reflections, as 
upon dire beams. Bacon, 

The judge, or jury, or parties, or the coun- 
cil, or attornics, propounding que(tions, beats 
and bots out the truth much better than when the 
witnefs delivers only a fornial ferics. Hal:, 

Time and nature wall boi? out the truth ot 
things, through all ailyuifes. I? Ejtrange. 

g. To purify; to purge. This is harfh. 
The tanned (now, 
That's bolred by the northern klaft twice o'er. 
Shak{peure. 


To Bort. v.z. To fpring out with {peed 
and fuddennefs; to flart out with the 
quicknels of an arrow. 

This Puck {cems but a creaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buth doth bolts 
Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton. 
They erected a fort, and’ fiom thence they 
bolted like bealts of the forctt, fornetimes into 
the forct, fometimes into the woods and fatl- 
nefies, ane fometimes back tu their den. Bacon. 
As the houfe was allin a fame, out elts a 
moufe fromthe ruins to fave herfelr, L’ Efrange. 
I have reftcéte:! on thofe men who, from time 
to timc, have thee themflelvcs into the world. J 
have feen many fucceMons of them; fome Ael- 
ing out upon the flage with vaf applaufe, and 
others bifled off. Dryden. 
The birds to forcign feats repaid ; 
And heafts, that belted out, and faw the fore? 
bar’d. Drydan 

EnrT-ROPE. n. f. [from bolt and rage. | 
The rape on which the fail of a fhip is 
fewed and faftcned. Sra 118. 

Ro'uren. nf. [from the verb. ] 

1. A fieve to feparate meal from bran or 
hufks; or to feparate finer from coarfer 
parts. 
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Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them 
away ta bakers wives, and they have made Jo/rers 
of them." Shukfpeare. 

With a good flrong chopping-knife mince the 
two capons, bones and all, as fmall as ordinary 
minced meat; put them into a large neat orter. 

Ravan's Natural Hifory. 
When fupercilioufly he filts 
Through coarfett bolter others giits. 


2. A kind of net. 


Theic lakes, and divers others, of the fore- 
cited, arc taken with threads, and fome of them 
With the bolte, which is a {plier of a bigger 
zc. 


Hudibras. 


Carew. 

BOo'LTHEAD. n. f A long ftrait-necked 
glafs veflel, ior chymical diltilations, 
called alfo a matrafs, or receiver. 

This fpirit abounds in falt, which may be fe- 
parated, Ly putting the liquor into a ba/thead 
with a long narrow neck. Boyle. 

Bo’. tinG-House. n. f. [from bol and 
houfe.} The place where meal is 
jifted. 

The jade is returned as white, and as pow- 
dered, asif the had been at workin a bolting- 
houfe. Dennis. 

BO'LTSPRIT. 22. f. A maf running out 
Bo'wsprit. i at the head of a fhip, not 
ilanding upright, but aflope. The but 
end of it is generally fet againft the foot 
of the foremaft ; fo that they are a flay 
to one another. The length without 
board is fuffic'ent to let its fails hang 
clear of all incumbrances. If the bok- 
Sprit fail in bad weather, the forematt 
cannet hold long after. DBow/prit is 

perhaps the right fpelling. 
Sca Didionary. 

Sometimes I'd divide, 

And burn in many places ; on the topmaf, 


The yards and do/t/prit would I fame dittinaly, 

Shak{peare. 

Bo'tus. n. fi [BiS] A form of medi- 

cine, in which the ingredients are made 

up into a foft mafs, larger than pills, to 
be {wallowed at once. 

Keep their bodics foluble the while ty clyfters, 
lenitive bolufis of caflin and manna, wita fyrup 
of violets. ijeman. 

By pocts we are well aflur’d, 
That love, alas! can ne’er be curd; 
A complicated heap of ills, 
Defpiting delufes and pills, 

BOMB. n. f. [bombus, Lat. J 
1. A loud noife. 

An upper chamber being thought weak, was 
{upported by a pillar of irun, of the bigncfs of 
one’s arm in the midit; which, if you had 
ftruck, would make a little fat noife in the 


room, but a great bonb in the chamber beneath. 
Bacon, 


_ A hollow iron ball, or hell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furnifhed with a vent 
for a fufee, or wooden tube filled with 
combuitible matter, to be thrown out 
from a mortar, which had its name 
from the noife it makes. The fufee, 
being fet on fire, burns flowly till it 
reaches the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burfling the fhell to picces 
with incredible violence: whence the 
ufe of bombs in belieging towns. The 
larget are about eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. By whom they were invented 
is not known, and the time is uncer- 
tain; fome fixing it to 15ye, and others 
to 1495. Chambers. 


Swift. 
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Thc loud cannon miffive iron paurs, 
And inthe faught’ring 2omb Gradivus foare. 
Rowes 
To Boms. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fall upon with bombs ; to bombard. 
Our king thus tremblessat Namur, 
Wht Villeroy, who ne'er afraid iss 

To Biuxctles matches omfecuie, 

To bomb the monks, and {care the ladies. Prior, 

BOMB-CHEST. n. /. [from bemb and chef. J 
A kind of chet filled ufually with 
bombs, and fometimes only with gun- 
powder, placed under ground, to tear 
and blow it up in the air, with thofe 
who fland on it. Chambers. 

BOMB-KETCH. } a. I. A kind of thip, 

BomB-VESSEL. §  ditrongly built, to bear 
the fhock of a mortar, when bombs ate 
to be fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary ficct, with Zomb-veffe/s, 
hope to fuceced againft a place that has in its 
arfenal gallies and men of war. Aldifon. 

Po/MBARD. n. f. [bombardus, Latin. ] 
1. A great gun; acannon. Obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great 
bombards, wherewith they threw huge ftones into- 
the air, which, falling down into the city, might 
break down the houfes. Knolles. 

2, A barrel. Obfolete. 
To BomBa’'rRD. v. a. [from the noun.] 
T'o attack with bombs. 

A medal is ftruck on the Englith failing in 
thcir attempts on Dunkirk, when they endea- 
voured to blow up a fort, and Lombard the town. 

Addifen, 

BOMBARDI'ER. a. f. [from Lombard.) 'The 

engineer whofe employment is to fhoot 
bombs. 

The bembardier tofles his ball fometimes into 


the midh of a city, withadefign to fill al] 2round 
him with terrour and combuttion. Llatler, 


BomBa’/RDMENT. v. f. [from domébard.] 
An attack made upon any city, by 
throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a dombardmert, 
though it is not fo expofed as formerly. Addifon. 

Bombasin. n. f. [bombafin, Fr. from 
bombycinus, filken, Latin.] A flight 
filken ftuff, for mourning. 

Bomea’st. n. f. [A ftuff of foft loofe 
texture ufed formerly to fwell the gar- 
ment, and thence ufed to fignify bulk 
or fhow without folidity.] Fuftian; 
big words, without meaning. 

Not peciants motley tongue, foldiers Lomhaft, 
Mountebanks drug-tonguc, nor the terms ot law, 
Are ftrong cnough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of hervick poetry to be 
concluded /ombus/, unnatural, and mere madnefs, 
becaule they are not affeted with their excellen- 
cies? D: yiten. 

Bo’MBAST. adj. [from the fubflantive. ] 
High founding; of big found without 
meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofe, 
Evades them with a bombafi cucumttance, 
Horribly tuff’ d with epithets of war. Shal/p. 

BOMBILA'TION. ue f. [from bombus, Lat. ] 
Sound ; noife; report. 

How to ahate the vigour, or filence the Zom- 
Ldution of guns, aà way is fnd to be by borax and 
buttcl, miatin a duc proportion, which will al- 
moh take off the report, and alfo the force of 
the charge. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


Bomuy'crnows. adj. [bonbycinus, Lat. ] 
Silken s made cf filk. 
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BONA ROBA. n. f. (Ital. a fine gown.] A | 


fhowy wanton. 


We knew where the dona robas were, Shat fo. 


BONASUS. n.f. (Lat.) A kind of buf- 
falo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRETIEN. n. f. [French.} A 
fpecies of pear, fo called, probably, from 
the name of a gardener. 

BOND. n. J. [bond, Sax. bound; it is 
written indiflcrently, in many of its 
fenfes, bond, or band, See Bano] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one 
is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both hound to- 

gether ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds 2funder, 

1 gain’d my trdedom. Shakfpeare. 
2. Ligament that holds any thing together. 
Let any one fend his contemplation tu the ex- 
tremutics of the univerfe, and fec what con- 
ceivable hopes, what bond he can imagine, to 
hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a preifure to- 
gether. Locke. 

3. Union; connexion : a workman’s term. 

Obferve, in working up the walis, that no fide 
of the houfe, nor any part of the walls, be brought 
up three feet above the other, before the next 
adjoining wall be wrought up to it, fo that they 
may all be juined together, and make a good 
Boral. Moartimer’s Hufbandry. 

4. [In the plural.] Chains; imprifon- 
ment; captivity. 

Whom l perceived to have nothing laid to his 
charge worthy of death, or of bents, Ats. 
. Cement of union; caufe of union; 


link of connexion. 

Wedding is great Juno's crown; 

Ovblefled bond of board and bed! Shakfpeare. 

Love cvols, brothers divide, and the Lond is 
cracked ’twixt fon and father. Shakfpeare. 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, 
or perform a contract. 

Go with me to a notary, fea] me there 
Your fing!e bond. Shukfpeare. 

What if T ne'er confent to make you mine ; 

P My father's promife ties me not to time; 
And Żonds without a date, they fay, are void. 
Dryden, 
7. Obligation; law by which any man is 
obliged. 

Unhappy that I am! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majefty 
According to my boud, no more nor lefs, Shaif. 

Take which you pleafe. it ditlolves the bords 
of government and obedience. Lorke. 

Box. adj. [fiom bind, perhaps for bound ; 
from gebonden, Suxon.] Captive; in 
a fervile flate. 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be larl or free. 1 Corinthians, 
Boxpnace. a. f. [from éond. } 
1. Captivity ; imprifonment ; {tate of re- 
{traint. 

You only kave overthrown me, and in my 
bon lage confits my glory. Sidney. 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppoic 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 
—Tu be a queen in bandage, is more vile 
Than is a fave in bafe fervility. Shut fpeare. 

Our cage 
We make a choir, as coth the prifon’d bird, 
And fing our bondage irecly. Shulfpeare, 

The king, when he defigu’d vou for iny guard, 

Refulv'd he would not make my bonduge hard. 
Dryden, 
2. Obligation; tie of duty. 

If the has a ftruggl: for honour, fhe is in a 
bandage to love; which gives the ftory its turn 
that way. Pope. 

He mult refulve by no means to be enflaved, 
and breuglht under the bondage of obfcrvin 


BON 
oaths, which ought to vanifh when they fand in 
competition with eating and drinking, or taking 
moncy. ° South. 
Bonpwaip. n. e [from bond, captive, 
and maid.] A woman flave. 

Good fitter, wrong me not, norwwong yourlelf, 
To make a bondmaid anda Nave of me. Shelf. 

Bo'NoMAN. n. f. [from dondand man.) A 
man flave. 

Amongi{t the Romans, in making of a Zord- 
than rec, was it not wondered wherefore fo great 
ado fhould be made? the malter to prefent his 
Aave in fome court, to take him by the hand, 
and not only to fay, in the hearing of the pub- 
lick magiftrate, I will that this man become 
fice; bur, after thofe fulemn words uttered, to 
ftrike him on the check, to turn hind round, tne 
hair of his head to be thaved eff, the magiftrate 
tu touch tim thrice with a rod; in the end, a 
cap and a white garment given hiin. Heoker. 

O treedom! ħrit delight of human kind; 

Not that which Londen from their matters And. 

Dryden 

BONDSE'RVANT. n. f. [from bond and fer- 

vant.) A fave; a fervant without the 
liberty of quitting his malter. 

And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be 
waxen poor, and be fold unto thec, thou thalt 
not compel him to ferve as a bordfervant. 

Leviticus. 

Bonpse’rvice. a. /. [from bond and fer- 

vice.| The condition of a bondfervant ; 
flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of 
bonafervice, Kiny 5. 

Bo’npsLave. n.f. [from bondand flave. ] 
A man in flavery ; one of fervile condi- 
tion, who cannot change his matter. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no appren- 
tice, no, no bordfluwe, could ever be, by fear, 
more ready at all commands than that young 
princefs was. Sidney., 

All her ornaments are taken away ; uf a frec- 
woman fhe is become a bordflive. I Macc. 

Commonly the bondtflave is fed by his lord, 
but here the lord was fcd by his bordflave. 

„ Sir Fe Davies. 
Bo’xpsMan. n. f. [from Lond and mun. ] 


1. A flave. 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept. 
would have no mercy upon their poor bondfmen 
and beats. Derham. 

2. A perfon bound, or giving fecurity, 
for another. 
Bo/'npswoman. 2. f. [from bond and wo- 


man.| A woman flave. 
My lords, the fcnators 
Are fold for flaves, and their wives for bondf- 
Bowen, Ben Jonfon's Catuline. 


BONE. n. f. [ban, Saxon. ] 

1. The folid part of the body of an animal. 
The Jones wre mace up of hard fibres, tied 
one to another by {mull tranfverle Abres, as thofe 
of the mufcles. Ina fætus they are purous, fott, 
and eafhily difcerned. As their pores fill with a 
fubftance of their own nature, fo they increafe, 
barden, and grow clofe to one another. They 
are all fpungy, and fullof little cells; or are of 
a conficetable firm thicknefs, with a large cavity, 
except the teeth; and where they are articulated, 
they are covered with a thin and {trong membrane, 
called the perioftcum, Each one is much bigger at 
its extremity than in the middle, that the articu- 
lations might be firm, and the ones not cafily 
put out of joint. But, becaufe the middle of the 
beac fnould be trong, to fultain its allotted weight, 
and refitt accidents, the fibres are there more 
clofely compacted together, fupporting one an- 
other; and the borc is made hollow, and Con- 
fequently not fo cafily broken, as it mutt have 
been had it been folid and fmaller. Quincy. 

Thy ones are masrowlefs, thy blood is cold. 
Machit’. 
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There was lately a young gentleman bit tothe 

bone Tatler. 

2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as 
much flefh as adheres to it. 

Like Æiop's hounds contending for the bone, 
Each pleaded sight, and would be lord alone. 

Dryilea. 

3. To be upon the bones, To attack. 

Pufs hada month's mind ro Le upon she bones 
of nim, but was not willing to pick a quarrel. 

L'Ef ange. 

4+ To make no bones. To make no fcruple: 
a metaphor taken from a dog, who 
readily {wallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Bones. A fort of bobbins, made of 
trotter bones, for weaving bonelace. 

6. Bones. Dice. 

But then my ttudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roully to throw the lucky fice : 

To fhun ames ace, that {wept my ftakcs away $ 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and purupon me in the play. Dryd. 

To Boxe. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
take out the bones from the Hefh; as, 
the cooks boned the veal. 

Bo'nerace. n. f. [from bone and Jace; the 
bobbins with which lace 1s woven be- 
ing frequently made of bones.] Flaxen 
lace, fuch as women wear on their linen, 

The things you follow, and make fongs on 
now, fhould be fent to knit, or nt down to boli- 
bins or Lone/ace. Tatier. 

We defroy the fymmetry of the human figure, 
and foolithly contrive to call of the eye from 
great and real beautics, to childith gewgaw rib- 
bands and boneluce. SpeGatcr. 

Bo'vevess. adj. [from done.] Wanting 
bones. 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from iis borsie gums, 
And datht the brains out. Shakfpeare, 

To Bo'neset. v. ne [from bone and fe:.] 
To reftore a bone out of joint to its 
place; or join a bone broken to the 
other part. 

A fractured lcg fet in the country by one pre- 
tending to bonefetting. Wifeman's Surgery, 

Bo'neseTrer. n. f- [from bonefet.] A 
chirurgeon ; one who particularly pro- 
fefes the art of reftoring brokca or 
luxated bones. 

At prefent my defire is to havc 3 good Lun: ferzer, 

Denham, 

Bo/nrire. n. / [from len, good, Fr. 
and fire.) A fire made for fome pub- 
lick caufe of triumph or exuliation. 

Ring ye the bellsto make it wear away, 

And bonfires make all day. Spenfer. 


How came fo many bonfires to be made in 
queen Mary's days? Why, the had abuted and 


deceived her people. Sours. 
Full tuon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was pafiing well. Gay. 


Bo’nGRACE. n: A [bonne grace, Fr.] A 
furchead-cloth, or covering for the 
forehead. Not uled. Skinner. 

I have (cem her befet all over with cmeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about. her cawl, her 
peruke, her bongi ace, ane! chaplet. Hakewii’, 

BO'NNET. nfa [bonct, Fr.] A covering 
for the head; a hats q eap. J 

Go to them with this Aver in thy hand, 
And thus far having ftretch’d it, here be with 
them, 
Thy knee buffing the Rones; for, in fuch bufinefs, 
Adtion is eloquence. Shakipeare’s Coriolurus, 
They had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
the dower in their falutations; for, in medals, 
thcy fill have iè on thcir heads. adh jor, 
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Eowner. {In fortification.) A kind of 
little ravelin, without any ditch, having 
a parapet three fcet high, anciently 
placed before the points of the faliant 
angles of the glacis. 

Bo'nnet à prefire, or prieft’s cap, is an 
outwork, having at the head three fali- 
ant angles, and two inwards. 

Bo'nwets. [In the fea language.] Small 
fails fet on the courfes on the mizzen, 
mainfail, and forelail of a fhip, when 
thefe are too narrow or fhallow to clothe 
the maft, or in order to make more way 
in calm weather. Chambers. 

Bowsity. adm. [from Lonny.) Gayly; 
handfomely ; plumply. 

Bo'xntness. n. f. [from bonny. ] Gayety ; 
handfomenefs ; pluinpnefs. 

BO'NNY. aaj. [from bon, bonne, Fr. } It is 

a word now annoit contined to the 

Scottith dialect. 

. Handfomes beautiful. 

Match ta match 1 have encountered him, 
And made a prey tor carrion kites and crows, 
Ex'n of the bonny beat he Jov'd fo well. SAak/p. 

Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy frain, 
Till donay Sulan {ped acrofs the plun. Gay. 

Gay; merry; frolickfome ; cheerful 5 
blithe. 

Then figh not fo, but lct them go, 
Ana be you blithe and dozny, 


Kh 


(2) 


Sh iAfpeare. 


3. It feems to be generally ufed in con- 
verfation for plump. 

BONNY-CLARBBER. nf. A word ufed in 
Ircland for four buttermilk. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonny-clabler; 

Nor are we ftudious to enquire, 
Who votes for manors, who for hire. Swift. 

BONUM MAGNUM. nt]. ae fpecies 
of plum. 

Bony. adj. [from bone.] 

1. Confiiting of bones. 

Atthe cnd of this hole isa membrane, faftened 
toa round deny limb, and ftretched like the head 
ofa drun; and therefore, by anatomitts, called 
tympanum: Nay, 

2. Full of bones. 

Bolosy. a. f [a word of no certain ety- 
mology. enfbaw thinks it a corrup- 
tion of bull-beef, ridiculoufly ; Skinner 
imagines it to be derived from bobo, 
foolifh, Spanith.  Funius finds bowbard 
to be an old Scottifh word for a coward, 
a contemptible fellow; from which he 
naturally deduces booby: but the ori- 
ginal of bowdard is not known.] A 
duil, heavy, ftupid fellow; a lubber. 

But one exception to this fat we find; 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 
An i'l-bred boatman, rough-as waves and wind. 
Prior. 

Young mafter next muft rife to fill him wine, 
And ttarve himfelf to fee the boomy dine. Arag. 

BOOK. n. f [boc, Sax. fuppofed from 
foc, a beech, becaufe they wrote on 
beechen boards; as lider, in Latin, from 
the rind of a tree. ] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a boot of prayer in his hand; 

True ornaments tu know a holy man. S2ah/peare. 

Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 

Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death. 
Shakfp-are. 

In the cofin that had the books, they were found 

a ftefa as if they had Leen Lut newly written; 
L 
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being written on parchment, and covered over 
witi watch candies of wax, Bacon. 

Rooks araa foit of dumb teachers; they cannot 
anfwer fuddcn queitions, of explain prelent 
doubts: this 1s properly the work of a living in- 
ftrudctor. Ret!s. 


2. A particular pait of a work. 


The frh Fok we divide into fections ; whereof 
the Arft is thefe chapters patt. > Rrners Theory: 
3. The regilter in which a trader keeps an 
account of his debts. 
This tife 
Is nobler than attending for a bauble ; 
Prouder than rufling inunpaid-for Alk 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them finc, 
Yet keeps his čuk uncrofs'd. Shakfpeare. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was to much fm his books, that, athis deceafe, 
he left me the lamp by which he uled to write 
his lucubrations. eIddijon. 

5- Without book. By memory ; by repeti- 
tion; without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but 
fermons without book, sermons which fpend their 
life in their birthy-and may have publick aucience 
but once. Locker. 

To Bors wv. a. [from the noua.] To 
regilter in a book. 

l befecch your grace, let it be dcaged with the 
relit of thiscav’s deeds; or I will have itin a par- 
ticular ballad elfte, with mine own pidture on the 
top of it. Shakfpeare. 

He made wilful murderhigh treafon; he caufed 
the marchers to eco their men, for whom they 
fhould make antwer. Davies on Ireland, 

BOOK-KEEPING. a. / [from book and 
keep] The art of keeping accounts, 
or recording pecuniary tranfations, in 
fuch a manner, that at anv time a man 
may thereby know the true [tate of the 
whole, or any part of his affairs, with 
clearnefs and expedition. Harris. 

BO'OKBINDER. n.f. [from book and bind. } 
A man whofe proteffion it is to cever 
books. 

Ro’oxFvL. adj. [from book and full.) 

Full of notions gleaned from books; 
crowded with undigefled knowledge, 
The beotful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue ftiil cdifes his ears, 

And always lif?ning to.kinfelt appears. Poje. 

Bo'oxtsuH. adj. [from book.) Given to 
books; acquainted orly with books. It 
is generally ufed contemptuoufly. 

Vil make him yield the crown, 
Whofe deotih vule hath pull’d fair England down. 
Shak eare. 

Vm not fcreit, yet I cant read waiting gen- 
tlewoman in the iape. Shakfp. Wintsi’s Tale. 

Xantippe fullows her namefukc; being married 
to a biotik man, who has no knowledge of the 
world. Speflzror. 

Bo’oxisuness. x. / [from dovki/b.] 
Much application to hooks ; over-fludi- 
oufnefs. 

Bookre’ARNED. &dj. [from book and 
leurned.| Veiled in books, or litera- 
ture: aterm implying fome flight con- 
tempt. 

Whate’er thefe bock/rarn'd blackheads fay, 
Sulon’s the vericft fool in all the play. Dryden, 

He will quote paffages out of Plato and Pindar, 
at his own table, to fome bo0k/carned companion, 
without Llufhing. Suife. 


BOOKLE'ARNING. n. f. [from book and 
learning.) Skill in literature ; acquairt- 
ance with books; aterm of fome con- 
tcinpt 
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They might talk of book/earning what they 
would, but he never faw- more unleuty. fellows 
than great clerks. Sidney. 
` Neither does it fo much require bøosklearnirg 
sand fcholaifhip, as good natural fente, to dil- 
tmguith true and falfe, and to difeern what is 
welt proved, and what is not. Bernet’s Theory. 


Bo’oKMAN. n. fs {from book and man] A 


mau ‘whofe ‘profeflion is the fludy, of 
books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his Sschmier ; for here ‘tis obus d. 

Shakfpeare, 

BOOKMATE. n. f. [from hook and mate.} 
Schoolfellow. 

This Armado isa Spaniard that keeps here in 

court, 
A phantafm, a monarch, and one that nnikes fport 
To the prince and tis dsskmates, Shak {peare, 

Bo'oxsetier. v. /. [from bsok and Jell.) 
He whofe profeffion it is to fell books. 

He went to the bookje!l r, and told him in 
anger, he had fold a book in which there was 
falie divinity: Walon. 

Bo/oxworm. n. f. [from book and worm. | 

1. A worm or mite that eats holes in 
books, chiefly when damp. © 

My lion, like a moth or boskcworm, feeds upo y 
n thing but paper, and l thal] keg of them to dict 
him with wholefome and tubfantial food. Guard. 

2. A itudent too clofely given to book: 3 
a reader without judgment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary 
fcenes of the univerfity, I wanted) but a black 
gown, anda talaty, to be as mete a book worm as 
any there. Pope's Letters. 

Bo’oty. 2./. [An Ivfh term. ] | 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the 
Cafpian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, dive 
in hordes; being the very fame that the Trith 
boolies arc, driving their cattle with them, and 
feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer. 

Boom. n. f. [from doom, a tree, Dutch. | 

1, [In fea langnage.] A long pole uled 
to fpread out the clue of the fludding 
fale; and fometimes the clues of the 
mainfail and forefail are boomed out. 

2. A pole with bufhes or batkets, fet up 

as a mark to fhow the failors how to 

fteer in the channel, when a country 18 

overflown. Sea Di&tonary. 

A bar of wood laid acrofs a harbour, 
to keep off the enemy. 
As his hercick worth ftruck ery dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman and who cut the beon, 
Dryden, 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun. A 
fea term. ] 

1. To ruth with violence; as a flip is 
faid to come dooming, when the makes 
all the fail fhe can. bid. 

2. To {well and fall together. 

Beoming o'er his head 
The Lillows clus’d; he’s number'd with the dead. 
Young. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid,, 

When dooming billows clos'd above my head. 
Pope. 

Boon. n.f [from bene, Sax. a petition. ] 
A gift; a grant; a benefaction; a pre- 
fent. 

Vouchfafe me for my mecd hut one fairlook : 
A fmaller oon than this I cannot beg, 

And lefs than this, I’m fure, you cannot give. 
Shakfprare. 

That courtier, who obtained a Loom of the em- 
peror, that he might every morning whifper him 
in the ear, and fay nothing, asked no unprofitable 
fuit for himfelf. Bacon. 
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The blutt’ring fool has fatisfy*«d his will; 

His bzon is given; his knight has gain’d the day, 

But loft the prize. Dryden's Fables. 

What rhetorick dit thou ufe 

To gain this mighty boon ? fhe pities me! Addi. 
Boon. adj. [bon, Fr.] Gay; merry: as, 

a boon companion. 

Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and 4:01, 

Thus to herfelf the pleafingly began. Par. Lef. 

l know the infirmity of our family; we play 
the bosn companion, and throw our moncy away 
in our cups. slrbuthnot. 

BOOR. n. f. [deer, Dutch; gebune, 
Sax.] A ploughman; acountry fellow; 
a lout; a clown. 

The bare fenfe of a calamity is called 
grumbling; and if a man docs but make a face 
upon the door, he is prefently a malecontent. 

L' Ejicange. 

He may live as well as a bosr of Holland, 
whofe cares of growing {till richer Waite his life. 

Tempie. 

Toone well-born, th’ affront is worfe and more, 

When he’s abus’d and bathed by a bobr. Dryden. 


Bo'orisH. adj. [from boer.] Clownihh ; 
ruftick ; untaught; uncivilized. 
Therefore, you cluwn, abandon, which isj in 
the vulgar, leave the focicty, which, in ‘the 
boort/hy is company of this female, Skak/peare. 
Bo/orisuiy. adv. [from koorib.) In a 
boorifi manner; aftcr a clownith man- 
ner. 


Bo‘ortsuness. n. /. [from Loori/b.} Clown- 
ithnefs; rufticity; coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose. n. /. [bopig, Sax.] A fall for 
3 COW or an Ox. 


Jo BOOT. v. a. [baten, to profit, Dutch: 
bor, in Saxon, is recompencc, repent- 
ance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; 
boran is, to repent, or to compentate; as, 

He iy pir $ bre and bore, 
And bez bivopen dome. ] 


1. To profit ; toadvantage : it is common- 
ly ufed in thefe modes, it boots, or what 


Boots it. 

It thal! not Jeor them, who derogate from 
reading, tu cxcule it, when they fee no other 
remedy; as it thew intent were only to deny 
that ciiens aid Qrangers from the family of God 
ar: won, or that belief doth ufeto be wrought at 
the Ar in them without fermous. Hocker. 

For what] have, I need not to repeat ; 

And what 1 want, it dcots not to complain. Shai/. 
If we hun 

The purpos'd end, or here lic, hxed all, 

What beofeit us thete wars tuhave began ? Furrfan, 

Wiat bews the regai circle on bis head, 

That iong behind he trails his pompous robe? 


Py:. 


2. To enrich ; to benefit. 
And I will bocs thee with what gift hefide, 
That modetly can beg. Shub/p. dat. ard Cleop. 


Boor. r. f. [from the verb.] 


y. Profit; gain; advantage ; fomeihing 


given to mend the exchange. 

My gravity 
Wherein let no manhear me, I take pride, 
Could I, with door, change tor an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. Shat/peare. 


2. To boot. With advantage; over and 


above ; befides. 
Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wert feabuy, in an hour fu rude; 
And, inthe calmeft and the tillest night, 
With all appliances and means £a beet, 
Deny it to a king? Shat /ocare. 
Man is God’s image; but a poor man is 
Chrift’s Ramp fo Gost: both images regard. 


Herbert, 


BOO 


He might have bis mind and manners formed, 
and be inttruted ro bor in feveral (cienecs. Locke. 
3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed 
for booty, or plunder. 
Others, like fuleicrs, armed in their flings, 
Make bt upon the fummer’s velvet buds. Shakf. 
BOOT. n. f. (dcttas, Armorick ; botes, a 
fhoc, Welih; botte, French.) 
1. A covering for the leg, ufed by horfe- 
men. 
That my Icg is too long— 
—No; thatit is tuo littl — 


Ll weal a cer to make it fomewhat rounder. 
Shakfpeare. 


Shew’d him his room, where he muit ludge 
that night, 
Pull'd off his doors; andtook away the light. Miir. 
Bithop Wilkins fays, he dues not quettion but 
it will be as ufual for a man to call for his wings, 
wien he is going a journey, as it is now to call 
for his doors. Addifon’s Guardian. 
2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly 
ufed in Scotland for torturing criminals. 
Boor of a coach. Vhe fpace between 
the coachman and the coach. 
Jo Boor. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put on boots. 
Beot, boot, matter Shallow ; I know the young 


king is fick forme: let us take any man’s horfes. 
Shakfprare. 


BooT-Hose. n. f. [from boot and hofe.] 


Stockings to ferve for boots; fpatter-” 


dafhes. 
His lacqucy witha linen ock on one leg, and 
a boat-hofe on the other, garrered with ared and 
blue duit. Shad fpeare. 
Boot-TREE. n. f. [from beot and tree. | 
Two pieces of wood, fhaped like a leg, 
to be driven into bvots, for {lretching 
and widening them. 


Bo'otcatcHer. n. f. [from doot and 
catch.) The perfon whole bulinefs at 
an inn is to pull cff the bouts of paflen- 
gers. 

The oftler and the deotcatcher oug).t to partake. 
Swipe. 

Booted. adj. [from doot.] In boots ; in 

a horfeman’s habit. 
A b.cted judge thall fit to try his caufe, 
Not by the ttatute, but by martial laws. Dryden, 


Boor. n. f (boed, Dutch; bwth. 
Welfh.] A houfe built of boards, or 


boughs, to be ufed for a hort time. 
The clothicrs found mens to have ell the 
quet made of the northern men, fuch as bad 
their Saer/:s in the fair. Cumden. 
Much mifchict will be done at Bartholomew 
fair by the fall of a baoth. Swift 
Bo ottess. adi. [from Loot. ] 
1. Ufelefs; unprofitable; 
without advantage. 
When thofe urcurfed meffengers of bel! 
Came to their wicked man, and ’gun to tell 
Their dc0¢/cfs pains and ill tucceeding night. 
Spenfer 
God did not fuffer him, being defirous of the 
light of wifdom, with dcoth/s expenfe of travel 
to wander in darknefs. Hecker. 
Bootle/s fpeed, 
When cowardice purfues, and valour Riesa Shatf 
Let him lone ; 
PH follow him no more with biatlefs prav’rs > 


unavailing ; 


lic feeks my lite. Shak fpcars 
2, Without fuecefs. 
Doth not Brutus ocr% fe kneel? — Shak{peare. 


Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And fandy hottom’ad Severn, have I fent 
Him boetle/s home, and weaiiner beaten back. 
Sha fpeare 


Bo’ery. n. Met Dutch; Eatin, Pr.) 


BOR 
t. Plunder; pillage; fpoils gained from 


the enemy. 

One way a band fele& from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxcn, and fair kine, 
Their booty. Milton, 

His confcicnce is the hue and cry that purfucs 
him; and when he reckons that he has gotten a 
dvoty, te ha. only caught a Tartar L’ Efirange. 

For, thould you tu extortion be inclin'd, 
Your crucl guilt will little 2202y hnd. = Dryer. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to be honeit, I fee fortune 
would not fuffer me; fhe drops dcories in my 
mouth. Shak {peare. 

3. Lo play booty. Yo play difhoneftly, 
with an intent to lofe. The French ufe, 
Fe Juis betié, when they mean to fay, I 
will not go. 

We underftand what we ought todo; but 
when we deliberate, we play bcoty againit our- 
felves: our confciences dircdt us one way, our 
corruptions hurry us another. L' Ejtrange. 

I lave fet this argument in the beft lighr, that 
the ladies may not think that {I cwrite boty, 

Dryden. 

BoreE'EP. n. f. [from bo and peep.) -The 
act of looking out, and drawing back 
as if frighted, or with the purpofe to 


fright fome other. 
Then they fcr fudder joy did weep, 
And I for furrow fung, 
That fuch a king thould pay dcperp, 
And go tne fouls among. Shak/peare. 
Rivers; 
That ferve initcad of peaccful barriers, 
To part th’ engagements of their warttonrs, 
Where both from ficeto ide may ikip, 
And ouly encounter at hopeep. Hudibra: 

There devil plays at dcpevp, puts out his horns 
to du mifchief, then thrinks them back for fafety. 

Dryden, 

BO'RABLE. ads, [from tore.) That may 
be bored. 

BORACHIO. n. /. (borracho, Span.) A 
drunkard. 

How you ftink of wine! D'ye think my 
niece w |l ever endure fuch a bsrachis f you ‘ve an 
ablolute Asrack/o. Congr. 

Borace. a. f. [from borago, Lat.) A 
plant. Miller. 

BOURAMEZ, n.f.. The Scythian lamb, 
generally known by the name of dygaus 
Seythicus. 

Much wonder is made of the écramez, that 
flrange plo ut-animal, or vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, which wolves delight to fecd on: which 
hath the thape of a lamb, attordeth a bigudy 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants 
be confumed about it. Breaen's Bulgar Erronrs. 

BORAX. n. f. [ borax, low Latin.} An 
artificial falt, prepared from fal ammo- 
mac, mitre, calcined tartar, fea falt, 
and alum, diffulved in wine. It is priu- 
cipally ufed to folder metals, and fome- 
times an uterine ingredient in medicine, 
Quincey. 

Borner. | naf. [lordecl, Teut. bordel, 

Borveito. f . Armonek.] A brothel; 
a bawdy-houfe, 

From the bordells it might come as well, 

The fpital, or préthatch. Ben Fonfan, 

Making even his own houfe a flew, a Aarde/, 
and a (chool of lewdnels, tu infil vice wto the 
unwary years of hic pour chile-en. South, 

BO'RDE.R. n. J. bord, Germ. bor, Fr. ] 

1. J lie outer part or edge of any thing. 

They nave looking. elses bordered with broad 
borsa ot cryftal, and gicat counterfeit precious 
{toncs. Bacen, 

The ligit mutt Arike on she middle. auel cx- 
tend its gicuteft cicareels on the pnucipal figures ; 


BOR 


diminifhing by degreespas it comes nearer and 
nearer to the borders. Dryden. 

2. The-march or edge of a country; the 
confine. 

If a prince keep his reficence onthe herder of 
his clomimons, thesremote:pyrts»willrebel; but 
ifi he make the centre his feat, he thalheahly 
keep them in obedience. Spenfer. 
. The outer part ofa garment, generally 
adorned with needlework, or ornaments. 

4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet 
with flowers; a narrow rank of herbs 
or flowers. 

Tiere he arriving, round about doth fly 
Trom bed:to bed, from one to other border ; 

And takes farvey, with curious buly eye, 

Of every fluwer and herb there fet in order. 
Spenfer. 

All witha dcrderof rich fruit-trees crown’d, 
Wohofe loaded branches hide the lefty mound: 
Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead, 

My doubtful mute knows not what path to tread, 
Maller, 
To Bo'rver. v. n.` [from the noun. ] 
1. T'o confine upon ; to touch fomething 
elfe at the fide or edge: with upon. 

It dordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, 
in time paft, had continual wars with the Turks 
gariifons. Knolles. 

Virtue and honour had their temples bordering 
on each other, and are fometimes both on the fame 
coin. ldd fon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

Alt wit, which borders upan profanenefs, and 
makes bold with thofe things to which the 
greateft reverence is duc, deferves to be branded 
with foliy. Lillatfon. 

To BORDER. V. a. 
1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 
2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; 


to be contiguous to. 
Sheha and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, 
which border the fea cailed the Perfian guif. 
Raleigh. 
BO'RDERER. z. f. [from Jorder.} He 
that dwells on the borders, extreme 
parts, or confines ; he that dwells next 


to any place. 
They of thofe marches, gracious fovercign ! 
Shall be a wall futhcien: to defend 
Our inland from the pillering borderers. Shak fp. 
An ordinary horfe wil cary two facks of fand; 
and, of fuch, the dorderers on the fea du heltow 
fixty at lealt in every acre; but mut hufhands 
alouvie that number. Carew, 
The calfelt to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war ; 
The rather for their feat being next bord’ rers 
On Italy; and that they abound with hore. 
Den Tonfon, 
The king of Scots in perfon, w'ti Perkin 
in his Company, entered with a great army, 
though it chichy confisted ot berderers, being 
raifed fumewat fuddenly Bacon. 
Volga’s ream 
Sends oppoftc, in Ihaggy armour clad, 
Her Aorderers 5 on mutual tlaughter bent, 
They rend their countrics. 
To Bo’rpRaAGE. v. n. [from border.] To 
plunder the borders. Not in ufe. 
Long time in peace kis realm eftablifhed, 
Yet oft annoy’d with fundry hordragings 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign featterluigs. 


Spenjer ` 


Phitips. 


To BORE. v. a. [hopian, Sax. ] 
r. To pierce ina hole. 
I?ll believe as fuon, 
This whole carth may be bord; and that the 
moun 
May thiough tlhe centre creep Shakfpeare. 
Muiberries we bbe furer, if you hore the trunk 
of the tree through, and thru, into the plice 
bored, wedges of tome hot tte s. Lacon, 


BOR 


Bu'sCapys, and theigraver fort, thought 
The Greeks fufpedec prefent to commit 
To fcasor Hames ;/atlcaft, to fearch and dore 
The fides and what that {pace contains ticxolore. 

Denkain. 
2. To hollow. 

Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly Lared, 
and fct it upright, ad takca bullet exadtly fit 
for it; and. then, “f you fuck at the mouth ofthe 
Barec) never fu gently the bullet will ‘come up.fo 
forcibly, that it wall hazard the itriking out 
your tecth. f Dighy. 

3. To make by piercing. 

Tiele diminutive caterpillars are able, by dc- 
grees, to pierce or bore their way into a tree, with 
very {mall holes; which, after they arci fully 
entered, grow together. Ray. 

4. ‘To pierce; to break through. 

Confider, reader, what fatigucs Uve known, 
What riots feen, what bufthng crowds I Lor'd, 
How oft I crois'd where carts und coaches roar’d. 

Guy. 
To BORE. v.n. 
t. To make a hole. | 

A man may make an inftrument to kore a hale 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not to dwe a hole 
of a foot. Ws lhees, 

2, To pufh forward toward a certain 
point. 
Thofe milk paps, 
That through the window bars ore at men's 
cyCsy 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shat/peare. 

Nor fouthward to the raining regions tun ; 

But boring to the weft, and hov'ring there, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolihck air. 
Dryden. 
To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.] Is when 
a horfe carries his nofe near the ground. 
Did. 
Bore. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. T'he hole made by boring. 


Into hollow engines long and round, 
Thick ramm’d, at th’ other Zore with touch of 
fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton. 
2. The intrument with which a hole is 


bored. 
So thall that hole be ft for the file, or fquire 
hore. Novon. 


. The fize of any hole; the cavity; the 


hollow. 
We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe 
bore was about a quarter of an inch i diameter, 
Boyle. 
Our carcful monarch andsin perfon by, 
This new-caft cannon’s hrmnefs to explore ; 
The ttrength of big-corn’d powder loves to ty, 
And Lall and cartridge forts for every dors. 
Dryden. 
It will beft appear in the ores of wind inftru- 
ments; therefore cule pipes lo oe made with a 


fingle, double, and fo on, to a fextuple bore; , 
and mark what tone every one giveth,  Ducon. 


Bore. he preterit of bear. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul, 
Like one who durit his dettiny controul 5 
Yer with becoming griet he fore his pist, 
Refign'd his fon, bur not rehgi’d his heart. 


Dry len. 
?Tavas mv fate 
To kill my father, and pollute his bad 
By marrying her who cere me. Dryden. 


Bo'rear. ody. Elorcalts, Lat.] Northern ; 


feptentiional. 
Crete’s ample field's diminith to our cye ; 
Before the boreal bla?s the veffels fly. Pope, 
BOREAS wn. f- { wat. J The north wind, 
Borees, and Cecais, and Argettas loud, 
And Thriteis, rend tie woods, and feas up- 


tun. Militon, 
Ro'rREE. a. f A kind of dance, 
Dick could o atly dance a jig, My 
But Lom was bof at brecs Seife. 


BOR 


Boner, n.f. [from bore.] A piercer; 
an inflrument to make holes with. 
The mafter-bricklayer mutt try all the foun- 
dations with a borer, fuch as well-diggcis ule tọ 
try the grouid. Moxon. 


Born. The participle paflive of bear. 
Their charge was always dow by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exchequer. Bacsn. 
The great men were ¢nabled to opprefs their 
inferiours; and their followers were Jorn out 
and countenanced in wicked actions. Dawei. 
Upon fome occafions, Clodius may be bold 
and infolent, borv away by his paffon.  Sawifr. 


Zo be Born. v. n. paf- [derived from the 
word To bear, in the fenfe of bringing 
forth sas, my mother bore me twenty 
years ago; or, L was Jorn twenty years 
ago. | 

1. Lo come into life. 

When we are dorm we cry, that we are come 
To tris great itage of fools. Shakfpeare. 

The new born babe -by nurfesoverlaid. Dry. 

Nor nature’s lew with fruitiefs forrow mourn, 
But dic,.O mortal man! for thou waft born. 

Prior, 

All chat aro born into the world are furrounded 
with bodies, that perpetually and diverfly attedt 
them. Lack. 

2. It is ufually fpoken with regard to cir- 
cumflances: as, he was dora a prince 5 
he was Zorn to empire ; he was born for 
greatnefs ; that is, formed at the birth. 

The ft¥anger, tnat dwelleth with you, thall be 
unto you as one ban amoung you, and thou halt 
love bim as thy feli. Leviticus, 

Yet nan is darn unto trouble, as the fpaks 
fly upward. Joh. 

A {trend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
born for aaverhty. Preverbs. 

Either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born; and fuch is the you feive. 
Dryden, 

Two rifing crefts his royal head adorn ; 

Born from x god, himfelf to godhead born. Dry. 

Both muft alike from heaven derive their light; 
Thiele born to judge, as well as thole to write. 

Pope. 

For all mankind alike require their grace ; 
All born to want; a miferatle race! Pope. 

J was orn to a good chtate, although it now 
turneth to little account. Surf. 

Their lands aic let to lords, who, never dc- 
figned to be tenants, naturally murmur at the 
payment of rents, as a fubfervicucy they were 
not born to. Swift, 

3. It has ufually the particle of before the 
mother. 

Ee bluody, bald, and refolute; laugh to fcorn 
The pow’: of man; for none ef woman horn 
Shall Warm Macbeth. Shuakjpeare. 

l being Gorn of my father's firft wife, and the 
ef his third, fhe converfes with me rather ikea 
daughter than a filter. [iat ees 

Bo’rouai. n. f- [bonhoe, Saxon. ] 

1. It fignified anciently a furety, or a 
man bound for others. 

A borough, as I herve ufe it, and as the old 
laws {till ufe, is not a Aerougé town, that is, a 
franchifed town; ‘but a main pledge of an hun- 
dred free perfons, therefore called a free borong he 
or, as you lay, francplegicm, For borth, in old 
Saxon, fignificth a pledge or furcty : and yet ıt 
is fo ufc with us in fome fpeeches, as Chaucer 
faith, St. John to Borsh; that is, tor .affurance 
ana Warranty. Spenfer. 


2. A town with a corporation. 
Andit a borough chute tim not undone, Pape- 
Borovcu LEnglifs, is a cuftomary defcent 
of lands or tenements, whereby, in all 
places where this cultom holds, lands 
and tenements defeend to the youngelt 


BOS 
fon; or, if the owner have no iTue, to 
his youngelt brother. Cowell. 
Borner. af. [it is explained by Junius 
without ctymology.] A mean fellow. 
Siker thou fpeak it like a lewd forrel, 
Or heaven to deemen fo: 
Howthe I am but rude and Lorre/, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer. 
Jo BO'RROW. v. a. (borgen, Dutch ; 
bongan, Sax. | 
1. To take fomething from another upon 
credit: oppofed to lend. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englith- 
man, and {wore he would pay him again when 
he was able. Shak/peare. 

We have borrowed moncy for the king’s tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyards. Nehen. 

2. To afk of another the ufe of fomething 
fore time, 

Then he faid, go, dorrew thee veffels abroad 
of all thy neighbours. 2 Kings. 

Where diarknets and turprize made conquelt 

cheap ! 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 
And ftruck a random blow ! Dryden. 
~3. To take fomething belonging to an- 
other. 

A borrow'd title haft thou bought too dear; 

Why didit thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
Sat/peare, 

They may borrow fomething of inflruction 
even from their paf guilt. Decay of Piety. 

l was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from 
whom I have borrowed only two months, Dry. 

Thefe vebal figns they fometimes borrow fiom 
others, and fometimcs make themf{elves; as one 
may vbterve among the new names children give 
to things. Locke. 

Some petfons of bright parts have narrow rc- 
membrance; for, having riches of their own, they 
are not folicituus to borrow. Watts. 

4. To ufe as one’s own, though not be- 
longing to one. 

Unkind and crucl, to deccive your fon 
In borrow'd thapes, and his embrace to thun. 

Dryden. 
Borrow. n. f. [from theverb.] The thing 
borrowed. 

Yet of your royal prefence I'll adventure 
The borrow of aweek. Shakjfpeare. 

Bo’rrower. n. f. [from borrow. ] 
1. He that borrows; he that takes mo- 


ney upon truft : oppofed to lender. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for 
fear belike le I fhould have proved a young 
borrower. Sidney. 

Neitner a Serrowver nor a lender be: 

For loan aft lofes both itfelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry. 
Shat/peare. 
Go not my horfe the better, 
I muĝ become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. Shuk/{peare. 

But you invert the cov’nants of her truit, 
And harthly deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms. 
Nilton. 
2. He that takes what is another’s, and 


ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower; how- 
ever, none ut my creditors have chailenged me 
for it. Pope. 

Bo'scace. n.f. [(bofcage, Tr] 
1. Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent our courte thither, where we faw the 
appearance of land: and, the next day, we might 
plainly difcern that it wasa land flat to our fight, 
and full of bofcage, which made it ihew the more 
dark. Bacon 

2. The reprefentation of woods. 

Cheerful paintings in fealting and banqueting 

rooms; graver ftories in gallerics; Jandfkips and 


VoL. I. 
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bufrage, and fuch wild works, in open terraces, 

or dummcr houlcs. MF orton, 
Bo'sky. adj. [bofgue, Fr.) Woody. 

And woth each end of thy blus bow dott crown 
My bofky acres, and my unthtubb'd down. 

Shakfpeare. 

I know each land, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buthy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every /o/fy bourn trom fide to fide. Alton. 
BOSOM. n. f. [boyme, boyom, Sax. ] 
1. ‘The embrace of the arms holding any 

thing to the breatt. 

2. The breatt; the heart, 
Our youd old fiicad, 

Lay tomforts to your Jofom; and beftow 

Your needful counicl to our bubnaciles. Shak, 
3. The folds of the drefs that cover the 

breatt. 

Put now thy hand into thy bofom; and he put 
his hand into his bofom: and when he took i 
out, behold his hand was leprous as fnow. Exod, 

Enclofure ; compafs; embrace. 

Unto laws thus reccived by a whole church, 
they which live within the ofom of that church, 
mult not think it a matter indifferent, either to 
yield, or net to yield, obedience, Hooker, 


ad The breat, as the feat of the paffions. 


Anger refteth in the Lofoms of fools.  Eceles. 
From jealoufy’s tormenting flrife 
For ever be thy bofom freed. Prior. 


Unfortunate Fallard! O, who can narne 
The pangs of rage, of forrow, and of hame, 
That with mix’ tumult in thy bofom fwell'd, 
When firft thou faw’ ft thy braveit troops repell’d! 
Addifon, 
Here acting hofoms wear a vifage gay, 
And ttifled groans frequent the ball and play. 
Young. 
6. The breaft, as the feat of tendernefs, 
Their foul was poured out into their mother’s 
bofom. Lam. 
No further feck his virtues to difclofe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike ia trembling hope repofc, 
The ofom of his father and his God. Gray. 


7, The breaft, as the receptacle of fecrets, 
If I covered my tranfgretfion as Adam, by 
hiding my iniquity in my bofon. Fob. 
8, Any receptacle clofe or fecret; as, the 
bofom of the earth; the dofom of the 


deep. 
g. The tender affections; kindnefs; fa- 
vour. . 
Whofe age has charms in it, whofe title morc, 
To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. Shak. 
To whom the great Creator thus seply’d : 
O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight, 
Son of my Lofom, Son who art alone £ 
My word, my wifdom, and effectual might ! 
Paradife Lof. 
10. Inclination; defire, Not ufed, 
If you can pace your wildom 
In that good path that I could with it go, 
You fhall have your dc/om on this wretch. Shak. 


Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy, 
conlidence, fondnefs. 


No more that Thane of Cawdor fhall deceive 
Our bofom-interefl; gu, pronounce his death. 


Shukf{peare. 
This Antonio, 
Being the dcfom-/over of my lord, 
Mu(t needs be like my lord. Shak/peare. 


Thofe dumettick traitors, bafom-thieves, 
Whom cuftum hath call'd wives; the readiett 
helps 
To betray the heady hufbandsy rob the eafy, 
Ben ‘Fonfon. 


He fent for his bofom-friends, with whom he 


moft confidently contulted, and thewed the paper } 


tothem; the contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. Clarendon. 
The fourth privilege of friendfiip is that which 


BO T 
is here fpecificd in the text, 3 communication of 
fecrets. A befom-feeret, and a before frrend, are 
ufaaily put together, South. 
She, who was a bofom-friend of he- royal 
mirilrefs, he calis an infolent woman, the wort of 
her lex. sAddijcn, 
To Bo'som. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
te To enclofe in the bofom, 
Bafom up my counfel ; 
You'll find it wholctome. 
I do not think my Giler fo to feck, 
Or fu unprincipled in virtue’s bouk, 
And tic {weet peace that dcfoms goodnefs ever. 
Milton. 


Shak /peare, 


2. To conceal in privacy, 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow’rs, 
That open now their choiceft bofom’d fmells, 
Reterv’d for night, and kept for thee in ftore. 

Paradije Lof, 

Towers and battlements it fees, 

Rofom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Afiltca, 
To happy convents, befom'd deep in vines, 
Where {lumber abbots, purple as their wines. 

Pope. 

Bo’son. n. f. [corrupted from Loat/wain, } 

The barks upon the billows ride, 
The matter will not ftay ; 

The merry bofon from his fide 
His whiftle takes, to check and chide » 
The ling’ting lad’s delay. 

Boss. 2. fe [dofe, Fr.] 

te A flud; an ornament raifed above the 
reft of the work ; a fhining prominence. 

What fignihes beauty, ftrength, youth, for- 
tune, embroidered furniture, or gaudy boffes ? 

L’ Ejtrange. 

This ivory, intended for the boffes of a bridle, 
was laid up for a prince, and a woman of Caria 
or Mzonia dyed it. Pope. 

2. The part rifing in the midh of any 
thing. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, 
upon the thick doffes of his bucklers. Job. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A bofs made of wood, with an iron hook, to 
hang on the laths, or on a ladder, in which the 
labourer puts the mostar at the britches of the 
tiles. Moxee, 

If aclofe appulfe be made hv'the lips, then is 
framed M; if by the o/s of the tongue to the 
palate, near the throat, then K. Holder, 

Bo'ssaGe. n.f. { Inarchitecture. ] 

1, Any ftone that has a projeciure, and is 
laid in a place in a building to be after- 
ward carved. 

2. Ruttick work, which confifts of Rones, 
which feem to advance beyond the naked 
of a building, by reafon of indentures 
or channels left in the jomings: thefe 
are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and 
called ruitick quoins. Builder’$ Did. 


Bo'sver. n.f. A fpecies of crowfoot. 

Bota NICAL. 2 ad. [ from Zord7,an herb. } 

Bota'nick. § Relating to herbs; fkill- 
ed in herbs, 

Some betanical criticks tell us, the poets have 
not righty followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamoipheling the filters of Phacton into pops 
lars. Adit: for, 

Bo’ranist. ne f. [from dolany.] One 
filled in plants; one who iludies the 
varions {pecies of plants. 

The uliginous lacteous mutter, taken notice of 
by that diligent ¿craniji, was only a collection of 
corals. MN sodqward, 

Then {pring the living herbs, beyond the powcr 
Of botanift to number up their tribes, Thomfon. 

Botano‘LoGy. n. f. [Botavoroyiae] A 
ditcourfe upon plants. Dit. 


Dryden, 


bad t 
a 
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BO'TANY. nA [from Bordurs an herb. | 
The fcience of plants; that part of na- 
tural hiftory which relates to vegetables. 

LOTARGO. n. f. (botarga, Span.) A 
relifhing fort of food, made of the roes 
of the mullet fih; much ufed on the 
coalis of the Mediterranean, as an in- 
centive to drink. Chambers. 


BOTCH. n. /. [bozza, pronounced botza, 
Ital. ] 

t. A {welling or eruptive difcoloration of 
the fin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes batches pox, 
And, plodding on, mu make a calf an ox, 
Hath made a lawyer. Donne. 

Botches and blains muft all his fleth imhofs, 
Andall his people. Miton 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it 
were propelled in boils, Lotches, or ulcers, as in 
the fcurvy, would rather conduce to health, 

Harvey, 
2. A part in any work ill finifhed, fo as 
to appear worfe than the rek. 
With him 
To leave no rubs or ofciies in the work, 
Fleance, his fon, muit embrace the fate. Shat/p. 
. An adfcititious, adventitious part, clum- 
üly added. 

If both thofe words are not notorious batches, 
I am deceived, though the French zranflator 
thinks otherwife. Dryden, 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Brith name ; 

Yet, making here a perfect beteh, 
Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. Swifr. 
To Borc. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumiily. 
Their coats, from detching newly brought, 
are torn, Dryden, 
2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To detch up what th’ had torn and rent, 

Religion and the government. Hudibras, 

3. To put together unfuitably, or unfkil- 
fully ; to make up of untuitable pieces. 

Gowith me to my houfe, 
And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 
This rufhan hath dotch'd up, that thou therchy 
May fmile at this. Shakfpeare. 
Her (peech is nothing, 
Yet the unfhaped ufe of it doth move 
The hearers to'collection ; they aim at it, 
And botch tne words up ht to their own thoughts. 
Shakfpeure. 
For treafon orch d in rhime will be thy bane ; 
Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 

Dryden. 

4. To mark with botencs. 
Young Hylas, borch’d with ftains too foul to 

name; 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. GuarrA. 
Borcuer. n.f. [from torch] A mender 
of o'd clothes; the fame to a talior as 

a cobler to a fhoemaker. 

He was a kotcher’s prentice in Paris, from 
wince be was whipt for getting the therift’s 
jool with child. Shakfpeare. 

Bot-hers left cld cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras, 
Ho'rcuy, adj. [frum botch.] Marked with 
botches. 

Anda thofe biles did run—fay fo—Did not the 
gencral run? Were not that a botchy fure? Shak, 


tore. n. f. (Dote, Sax. a word now out 
of ufe. | 
,. A compenfation cr amends for a man 
Nain, which is bound to another. 
Cowell. 
2. It was ufcd for any payment. 
Both. adj. (batu, bartja, Saxe] The 
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two: as well the one as the other. £t 
Pun F Pautre, Fr. It is ufed only of 
two. Cowell. 


And the next day, bor% moning and afternoon, 
he was kept by our party. Sidney. 
Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apof- 
tles, were in their times all preachers of God's 
truth; fome Ly woid, tome by writing, tome by 
bcth. Hooker. 
Which of them fhall I take? 
Bork ? one? or neither * neither can be enjoy’d, 
lf loth remain alive. Shakjpeare. 
Two lovers cannot fhare a fingle bed; 
As therefore both are cqual in degree, 
The lot of beth he left to dettiny. 
A Venus and a Helen have been feen 
Both perjur’d wives, the goddefs andthe queen. 


Dryilen, 


Granville, 


Bortu. coni. [from the adje@live.] As 
well: it has the conjunction and to cor- 
refpond with it. 
A great multitude Zork of the Jews and alfo 

of the Greeks belicved. AGS, 
Pow'r to judge both quick and dead. Milton. 
Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 

And Stimicl.on has often made me long 

To hear, like him, fo {weet a fong. Dryden 


Ro'rRYOoID. adj. [Bagrosðre.] Having 
the form of a bunch of grapes. 
The outhde is thick fet with borrysid ctore- 
fcencies, or fmall knobs, yellow, bluifh, and 
purple; all ofa Mining metailick hue. J codw. 


Bors: n.f: [ evithout a fingular.| A fpe- 
cies of {mall worms in the entrails of 
horfes ; anfwering, perhaps, to the a/f- 
carides in human bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, 
and that is the next way to give poor jades the 
bors. Shak/peare. 

BO'TTLE, n. f. [bouteille, Fr.] 

1. A {mall veflel of glafs, or other matter, 
with a narrow mouth, to pnt liquor in. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds, 
Jis co'd thin drink out of his leather berrie, 
Is far beyenc a prince’s delicates, — Shakfpcare. 

Many havea manner, after other men’sfpecch, 
to hake their heads. A great officer would fay, 
it was as men fhake a dost/e, to fee if their was 
any wit in their heads or no. Bacon, 

Then ifthy ale in glafs thou would confine, 
Let thy clean detr/e be entirely dry. King. 

He threw into the enemy’s thips carthen ders/es 
filled with ferpents, which put the crew in dif- 
order. etrbuthnot on Coins, 

2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a 
bettle 3 a quart. 

Sir, you hall Ruy, and take t’other borre, 

Speckater. 

3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 

Methinks E have a great defire ta a bottle of 
lay; good hay, tweet hay, hath no fellow. SZak. 

But I thould wither in one duy, and pafs 
Tu a lock ot hay, that am a botte of grafs. 

Done. 

To Eo'ts1e. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
enclofe in bottles. 

Yau may have ita moft exceltent cyder royal, 
to drink or to bertle, Mortimer. 

Wicn wine is to be bottled off, wath your 
bottles inmediately before you begin ; but be 
fuic not to Grain them. Swift. 


Bo'rrry is often compounded with other 
words; as, bottle-fricna, a drinking- 
fricnd 5 doltle-companion, 

Sam, who is a very good bortle-companion, 
has been the diverfion of his friends.  Addifon. 

Bo'rten-FLOWER. 2. f. (cyanus, Lat. ] 
A plant. 


Bo'rtiescrew. ne f [from bottle and 


A ferew to pull out the cork. 


Jeres] 
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A good butler always breaks off the point of 
his bettlefcreqw in two days, by trying which is 
hardeft, the point of the fcrew, or the neck of 
the bottle. Swift. 

BOTTOM. n. /. [borm, Saxon ; bodem, 
Geim. ] 
1. The loweft part of any thing. 
2. The ground under the water. 
Shallow brooks that fow’d fe clear, 
The bottom did the top appeer. Dryden, 
3. The foundation ; the groundwork. 

On this fuppofition my reafonings proceed, 
and cannot he affected by objections which are 
far fiom being built on the fame borom, Atterb. 

4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 
Inthe purlicus Rands a fheep-cotc, 
Weft of this place ; down in the neighbour bot- 
tom. Stak fpeare. 

On both the fhores of that fruitul bozrom, are 
ftill to be feen the marks of ancient edifices. 

dd:fon.on Italy, 

Equal convexity could never be fven: thein- 
habitants of fuch an earth could have only the 
profpect of a little circular plain, which would 
appear to have an acclivity on all fides; fo that 
every man would fancy himfelf the loweft, and 
that he always dweltand moved in a bottom. 

Bentley, 
5. The part molt remote from the view 3 
the deepeft part. 

His propofals and arguments fhould with 
fiecdom be examined to the bortom, that if there 


be any miftake in them, no body may be milled 
by his reputation. Locke. 


6. Bound; limit. 
But there’s no bortom, none, 
In my voluptuoufnefs, Shakfpeare. 


7. The utmolt extent or profundity of 
any man’s capacity, whether deep or 
fhallow. 

I will fetch off thefe juftices: Ido fee the 
bertom of juttice Shallow: how fubject we ole. 
men are to lying ! Shak/peure, 


8. The lah refort; the remote caufe ; 
firft motion. 

He wrote many things which are not pub- 
lithed in his name; and was at the botrom of 
many excclicnt counfels, in which he did not 
appear. SAddefon, 


9. A ip; a veffcl for navigation. 
A bawbling veffe) was he captain of, 

With which fuch fcatnful grapple did he make 
With the moft nable bottom of our tect. Shak/p. 
My ventures arc not in one botton: truited ; 
Nor to one place. Shak/peare. 

We have memory not of one fhip that ever re- 
turned, and but of thirteen perfons only, at fc- 
yeial times, that chofe to return in our bottoms, 

Bacon, 
He’s a foolith feaman, 
That, when his thip is fnking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham, 

He puts to fea upon his own destom; holds the 
ftern himfelf; and now, ifever, we may expect 
new difcovcries. Norris. 

He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he Acers, 
The freights of flitting ghofts in his thin bottom 

bears. Dryden, 
10. A chance; an adventure ; {tate of hae 
zard. 7 

He began to fay, that him‘elf and the jiiuce 
were too much to venture mone bottom. Claren, 

We are embarked wath tiem on the fame 
botrom, and mu be paitakers of thcir happirefs 
or mifery. Speaior. 

11, A ball of thread wound up together, 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of 
thread, cluofe wound up. Bacen. 

Silkworms fnith their du¢soms in about fifteen 
days. Mortimer, 

Each Chriftmss they accounts cid clear, 

And wound thcir strem round the year, Prior, 
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The loweft end. 


12. BoTrom of a lane. 
The grounds, or 


13. Borrom of leer. 
dregs. 

To Go'rram, v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To build npon; to fix upon as a fup- 
port: with on, 

Ticy may have fomething of obfcurity, as 
being bottomed upon, and fetched from the true 
nature of the things. Hule. 

Pride has a very trong foundation in the 
mind; it is bottomed upon felf-luve. Collier, 

The grounds upon which we bottom our reafon- 
ing, ac hut a part; toamething is left out, which 
fhould ga into the reckoning. Lecke. 

Action is fuppofed to be bottomed upon prin- 
ciple. icterbury, 

2. ‘Lo wind pon fomething ; to twitk 
thread round fomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Lett ic thould ravel, and be good to nonc, 

You mutt provide to deffo it on me, Shakf. 
To Borrom. v.n. To reh upon, as its 
ultimate fupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propafition 
advanced, bottoms; and obferve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is yomed to that foundation 
upon which itis erected. Locke. 

Bo'tromep. adj, [from bottom] Hav- 
ing a bottom : it is ufually compounded. 

There heing prepared a number of flut-bor- 
tomed boats, to tranfport the land-forces, under 
the wing and protection of the great navy. Bacon. 

Bo'rtomvess. adj. [from bottom.] With- 
out a bottom ; fathomlefs. 

Wickednefs may well be compared to a bot- 
tom/eft pit, into which it is eaficr to keep one’s 
felf from falling, than, being fallen, to give one’s 
fclf any Rzy from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is nat my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my pathons bottoml:fs with them. Shak. 

Him the Almighty Pow’r 
Hurl'd headlong fliming from th’ ctherial tky 
To dbetromle/s perdition. Milton, 


Bo'rromry. a. f. [In navigation and 
commerce.] The act of borrowing 
money on a fhip’s bottom; that is, by 
engaging the veffel for the repayment 
of it, fo as that, if the thip mifcarry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; 
but, if it arrives fafe at the end of the 
voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with a certain premium or interett 
agreed on; and this on pain of forfeit- 
ing the fhip. Harris. 


BOUCHET. n. f. [French.] A fort of 
pear. 

Boup. #./. An infeét which breeds in 
malt; called alfo a weevil, Did. 

To Bove. v. n. [Louge, Fr.] To {well out. 

Boucu. n. f. [bog, Sax. the gh is mute. ] 
An arm cr large fhoot of a tree, bigger 
than a branch, yet not always diltin- 


guifhed from it. 
A vine-labourer, finding a bough broken, took 
a branch of the fame syg, and tied it about the 
place broken. Sidney, 
Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 
And at his feet their laurel boughs did throw. 
Fairy Queen. 
From the brugh 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Milton, 
As the dove’s flight did guide AEncas, now 
May thine conduct me to the golden dough. 
Denham, 
Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s fhady boughs, 
They (peak thcir pathens in repeated vows. 
Refcommon, 
See how, on every bough, the birds exprefs, 
In their fweet notes, their happinefs. Dryden, 
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Twas all her joy theripening fruits to tend, 
And fee the boughs with hap oy burdens bend. 
Pope. 
Bovcur. The pret.and part. of To buy. 
The chicf were 
tought, 
But with their blood their country’s fafety bang te. 


Pepe. 
Bovcut. n. f. [from To bow.] 
1, Atwilt; a link; a knot. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whole wreathed deughes when cver he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown dues flack. 

fairy Queen. 
Immortal verfe, 
Such as the melting foul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding doe ht 
Or linked fweetnefs, long drawn out. 
Praia ET ee 

The texure of the joints is not the fame in 
elephants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto 
thofe of a man; the bsughr of the torc-legs not 
dirc€tly backward, but laterally, and fomewhat 
inward. Brown's Pulgar Evrours. 


BOUILLON. n. f. [French.] Broth; 
foup ; any thing made to be fupped: a 
term ufed in cookery. 

Bo’'utper Walls. [In architeGure, ] Walls 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in 
a ftrong mortar; ufed where the fea 
has a beach caft up, or where there are 
plenty of flints, © Burlder’s Didionary. 

To Boutt. v. a. See Yo Bort. 

To BOUNCE. v. a. [a word formed, 
fays Skinner, from the found. ] 

r. To fall or fly againft any thing with 

reat force, fo as to rebound. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a fart, 
Againtt his bofom dounc'd his heaving heart. 
Dryden, 
2. To {pring ; to make a fudden leap. 
High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which 
has, in reality, no flrength and fpirit, but frets, 
and flies, and bounces, and imitates the paffions of 


Milton. 


a much nobler liquor. siddifan. 
They bounce from their nett, 
No longer will tarry. Swift, 


. Out bounc’d the maftitf of the triple head ; 
Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift. 
3. To make a fudden noife. 
Jut as I was putting out my light, another 
bounces as hard as he could knock. Swift. 


4. To boaft; to bully: a fenfe only ufed 
in familiar {fpeech. 
5. To be bold, or flrong. 
Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 


Your butkin’d miftrefs, and your warriour love, 
To Thefeus muft he wedded. Shakfpeare. 
Bounce. a. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A ftrong fudden blow. 
The aer burft ope the door; the fcornful 
wir 
Relentiefs look’d. 
2. A fudden crack or noife. 
What cannoncer begot this lufty blood ? 
He {peaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and 
bounce ; 
He gives the Laftinado with his tongue. 
Two hazcl-nuts I threw into the flame, 
Andto cach nut Í gave a fweetheart’s name}; 
This with the loude&t bounce me fore amaz’d, 
That ina fame of Liightcit colour blaz’d. 


Dryden. 


Shakf, 


3. A boaft; a threat: in low language. 

Bo‘uncer. a. / [from bounce.) A 
boafter; a bully ; an empty threatener ; 
in colloquial fpeech. 

BOUND. 2. /. [from bind. } 

1. A limit; a boundary; that by which 
any thing is terminated. 


thefe who not for empire - 


Gay. 
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Llimitable ocean! without bount, 
Without dimenfion; where length, breadth, and 
height, 
And time, and place, are lot. Mitan, 
Thule valt Scythian regions were feparated by 
the natural bounds of rivers, lakes, mountain., 
woods, or marfhes. Tempis, 
Indus and Ganges, our wide cmpire’s bounds, 
Swell their dy'd currents with their natives 


wounds. Dryden. 
Through all th” infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phicgethon furrounds, 
Sad Orpheus fought his confort lof. Pope. 


2. A limit by which any excurfion is rc- 


flrained. 

Hath he fet bounds between their Jove and me ? 
I am their mother, who hall bar me from them. 
Shakfpcare. 

Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes bis pow'r kis 
fhores. Denkam. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine 
walls, are far from putting a ftop to the mind, in 
its progre{s in fpace. Locke. 


3. [from To bound, v.n.) A leap 3 a 


jump; a {pring. 
Do bur note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad ¢awals, bellowing, and ncigtking 
loud, Shakfpcase. 
The horfes (tarted with a fudden Saunt, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. 
i [Jddifn. 
Dext'rous he {capes the cozch wits nimble 
bounds, 
Whilft ev’ry honeft tongue Stop thief refounds. 
Guy. 
4. A rebound; the leap of fometninz 
flying back by the force of the blow. 


Thefe inward difgufts are but the fiift bound 
of this ball of contention. Decay cf Piety. 


To Bounpb. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To limit; to terminate. 
A lofty tow’r, and drong on every fide 
With treble walls, which Pnlegethon furrounds, 
Whofe ficry flood the burning empire dewnds, 
Dryden. 
2. To reftrain; to confine. 
Take but degree awiy, 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 
And make a fop of all this fulid globe. = Sau, 
3. Sometimes with in. 
My mother's bloud 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifier 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shakjpear-. 


To BOUND. v. n. (bondir; Yr. ] 
1. To jump; to fpring; to move forward 
by leaps. 
Torrifmond appear'd, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er, 
Leaping and bcunding on the billows heads. Dryd, 
Before his Jord the ready fpaniel bounds ; 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds, 
Pepe. 
When fudden through the woods a bounding 
fag 
Ruth'd headiong down, and plung’d amidft ths 
river. Rowe, 
Warbling to the vary’d ftrain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the dow:ding dance. 
Pope. 
2. To rebound; to fly back by repercuf- 


fion. 

Mark then a Jownding valour in our Englith, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifciicf. 

Skak/peare. 
To Bounnd. v. a, To make to bound, 

If I might buffet for my love, or bound my 
horfe for her favours, I would lay on like a 
butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, never of. 

Shukfpcare, 
2 EZ 
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Iflove, ambitious, fought a match of birth, 
Whofe veins dowd richer bloud than lady Blanch? 
Shalfpeare. 
Bounn. The pret. and part. paf. of bind. 
Nay, faid Pamela, none thall take that office 
from myfelf, being fo much bound as I am for 
my education. Sidney. 
This is Antonio, 
To whom I am fo mbnitely bound. — 
— You fhould in all fenfe be much bound to him; 
For, as E hear, he was much sund for you. 
Shakfpeare. 
The gentleman is learn’d, a moil rare (peakcry 
Ta nature none more dowd. Shalfpeare, 
The bifhop: of Hungary, being wonderfully 
zich, were bound to keep great numbers of horfe- 
men, which they ufed to bring into the held. 
Knolles. 
They fummoned the governor to deliver it to 
them, or elfe they would not leave one itone upon 
another. To which the governor made no other 
reply, than that he was not bound to repair it; 
but, however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon, 
Bounp. adj. [a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy.) Deltined; intending to come 
to any place. 
His be that care, whom moft it doth concern, 
Said he; but whither with fuch hafly Aight 
Art thou now ound? for well might I difcern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift and light. 
Fairy Queen. 
To be bound for 2 port one defires extremely, 
and fail to it with a fair gale, is very pleatant. 


Temple, 

Willing we fought your fhores, and hither 
bound, 

The port fo long defir’d at icngth we found, 

Dryden, 


Bo’unpary. n. f. [from bound.) Limit; 


bound. 

He futfers the confluence and clamours of the 
people to pats all bourduries of laws, and reve- 
rcnce to his authority. King Charles. 

Scnfation and reflection are the boundaries of 
our thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever 
eftarts it would make, is not able to advance. 

Locke. 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregula- 
nities attending the ordinary purfuits of life; fo 
that our reformation muft appear, by purfuing 
them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 

Bo'unNDEN. The part. paff. of bind. Not 
now much in ufe, 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

T thall defire more love and knowledge of you.— 
—-[ rek much bounden to you: fare you well. 
Shakfpeare. 

We alfo moft humbly hefought him to accept 
uÉ us.as his true fervants, by as juft a right as ever 
men on carth werc bounden. Bacon, 

To be carcful for a provifton of all neceffaries 
for ourfelves, and thofe who depend on us, is a 
Sounden duty. Rogers. 

Bo'unDING-sTONE. n. A A ftone to 


BouND-STONE. § play with. 
I am paft a boy; 
A. fceptre’s but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger bounding-flone. Dryden. 
Bu'uxnpvess. adj, [from bound.) Unli- 
mited; unconfined; immeatfurable ; il- 
hirnitable. 
Beyonc. the infinite and beundle{s reach 
Oy mercy, if thou didft this deed of death, 
Art thou dima’d, Hubert. Shakfpeare. 
Heav’n has of right all vidtory defign’d; 
Wience boundlefs power dwells ina will confin’d. 
Dryden, 
Man feems as boundlefs in his defires, as God 
is in his being; and therefore nothing but God 
himfclfcan fatisty him, South, 
Though we make duration Boundlefs as it is, 
we cannot extend it beyond all being. God fills 
eternity, and it ishard ta Anda reafon why any 
onc thould doubt that he fills immicufity, Locke. 
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Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on 
high, 
Or roll rhe planets through the doundle/s ah 
ope. 
Bo'unpLessnrss. n. f. [from boundlefs. ] 
Exemption from limits. 

God has corredicd the boundlefnefs of his vo- 

luptuous defires, by ftinting his capacities. Sout. 
Bo'unTrous. adj. [from bounty. ] Liberal ; 

kind; generous; munificent; benel- 

cent: a word ufed chiefly in poetry for 

bountiful, 

Every one, 
According tothe gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d, Shak/peare. 
Her fuul abhorring avarice, 

Bountecus ; butalmott bountevus to a vice. Dryd. 
Bo'uxntEousty. adv. [from bounteous. ] 

Liberally ; generoufly ; largely. 

He bountcoufly beflow’d unenvy’d good 

On me. Dryden. 
Bo'unteousness. n.f. [from bounteous. | 
Munificence; liberality ; kindnefs. 
He hilcth all things living with Lounteou/nefs. 
Pfabns. 
Bo'unTIFUL. adj. [from bounty and full. ] 
1. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India.  Shakfpcare. 

If you will be ricn, you mult live frugal; if 
you will be popular, you muf be bountiful. 

Taylor. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, 
who, without confidering the man, have becn 
bountiful to the poct. Dryden. 

God, the bountiful author of our being. Locke. 
2. It has of betore the thing given, and 

to before the perfon receiving. 

Our king fpares nothing, to give them the 
fhare of that felicity, of which he is fo bountiful 
to his kingdom. Dryden. 

Bo’unTIFULLY. adv. [from bountiful.) Li- 

berally ; ina bountiful manner ; largely. 
And now thy alms is given, 

And thy poor ftarveling Lountifully fed. Donne. 

It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt; 
the river Sountifu/ly requiting if in its inundation. 

Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, 

Bo’untiFrutness. n. f. [from bountiful.) 

The quality of being bountiful; genc- 
rolity. 

Enriched to all bonntifulnefs. 2 Corinthians. 
Bo'uNTIHEAD. 92. f- [from bounty and 
Bo uNTIHEDE, i head, or hood. See 
Bo’unTIHOOD. } Hoop.] Goodnefs; 

virtue, Out of ufe. 

This goodly frame of temperance, 
Formerly grounded, and faft fettled 
On firm foundation of true bountikead.. Fairy Q. 

How thall frail pen, with fear difparaged, 

Conceive fuch fovereivn glory, and great bounti- 
hoot è Fairy Queen, 
BOUNTY. n. /. [bonté, Fr.] 
1. Generofity ; liberality ; munificence. 

We do not fo far magnify her exceeding 
bounty, as to affirm, that fhe bringeth into the 
world the fons of men, adorned with gorgeous 
attire. Hovker, 

If you knew to whom you thew this honour, 
f know you would be prouder uf the work, 
Than cuftomary Lownty can enforce you. Shatfp. 

Suci moderation with thy bousty joins 
That thou may’f nothing give that is not thine. 

Denkam. 

Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtuc kind, 
Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well defign’d, 
To all their titles, Dryden. 

2. It feems diftinguifhed from charity, as 
a prefent from an alis; being ufed 
when perfons, not abfolutely neceflitous, 
receive gifts; or when gifts are given 
by great perfons, 
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Tell a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to 
the poor, and he willnot underftand it. South. 
Her miychty did not tee this affembly fo pros 
per to excite charity and compaffion ; though I 
qucition not but her royal bexnty will extend itlcle 
to them, Addi for 


To Bo'urGeEon. v. n. [bourgeonner, Fr. } 
To f{prout; to fhoot into branches; to 
put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diflil upon thein, 
to make them dowgeon and propagate among 
themfelvcs. Howel. 

O that 1 had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 
That one might 4ourgesn where another fell ! 
Srill would I give thee work. Dryden, 

Bourn. n. /. (borne, Fr.] 

1. A bounds a limit. 

Bourn, buund of land, tilth, vinevard, none. 

Shakfprare, 

That undifcover’d country, from whole bonsa 

No traveller returns. Shuk/peare. 
Falfe, 

As dicc are to he with’d by one that fixes 

No bourn ’twixt his and mine. Shak/peare, 

J know cach lane, and every alley green, 
And every botky bourn from fide to fide. Milte 

2. [from bupn, Saxon.) A brook; 2 
torrent: whence many towns, feated 
near brooks, have names ending in 
bourn. It is not now ufed in etther 
fenfe; though the fecond continues in 
the Scottifh dialect. 

Ne fwelling Neptune, ne loud thund ring 

Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn z 
My little boat can fafely pafs this perilous dou 2. 
Spenfere 

To BOUSE. v. n. [luyfen, Dutch.] To 
drink lavifhly ; to tope. 

As he rode, he fomewhat ftill did cat, 

And in hand did bear a boufing can, 
Of which he fipt. Fairy Queena 


Bou'sy. adj. [from oufe.] Drunken. 

With a long legend of romantick things, 
Which in his cup the boufy poet fings. Dryd. 

The gucfts upon the day appointed came, 
Each Lowfy farmer with his fimp’sing dame. Aing. 

Bout. n. /. [botte, Ital.) A turn; as 
much of an aétion as is performed at 
one time, without interruption ; a fin- 
gle part of any action carried on by 
fucceflive intervals. 

The play began : Pas durft not Cofma chace ; 
But did intend next $out with her to meet. Sidney. 

Ladies, that have your fect 
Unplagued with corns, we'll havea bout, Shakf, 

When in your motion you are hot, 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, 
He calls for drink. Shakfpearea 

If he chance to *fcape this difmal Jour, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden, 

A weatel feized’a bat; the bat begged for lite : 
fays the weaicl, I give no quarter to birds : tuys 
the bat, I am a moule; look on my body: fo 
fhe got off for that bout. L’ Ejirange. 

We’ll fce when ’tis enough, 

Or if it want the nice concluding dour, Kine. 
BOUTEFEU., n. f. [French.] An in- 

cendiary ; one who kindles feuds and 

difcontents, Now difufed. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John à 
Chamber, avery boutefeu, who bore much fway 
among the vulgar, they entered into open rebel- 
lion. Bavon. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impar- 
tially to punith the known doutefeus, and open 
incendiaries. King Charles. 

Behides the herd of bewtefeus, 

We fet on work within the houfe. Hudilras. 


Bo'utisacve. n. /. [L fuppofe from kouty 
or booty, and fale} A tale at a cheap 
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rate, as booty or plunder is commonly 
fold. 
To fpeak nothing of the great houtifule of 
colleges and chantrics. Sir F. Hayward. 
BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laft 
words or rhimes of a number of verfes 
given to be filled up. 
To BOW. v. a. (bugen, Saxon ] 
t. To bend, orinflect. It founds as now, 
or how. 
A threepence Low'd would hire me, 
Old as Lam, to queen it. Shak{peare. 
Orphcus, with his lute, made trees, 
And the mountain tops tiat freeze, 
Bow themfclves when he did fing. Shakfpeare. 
Some baw the vines, which bury’d in the plain, 
Their tops in diftant arches rife again. Dryden. 
The mind has nut been made obedient to dif- 
cipline, when at felt it was molt tender and 
molt ealy to be bowed. Locke. 
2. To bend the body in token of refpect 
or fubmiffion. 
They came to meet him, and bowed them- 
{clves to the ground before him. 2 Aings. 
Is it to bow down his head as a bulrufh, and 
to (pread fackcloth and athes under him? wilt 
thou callthis a fa, and an acceptable day to the 
Lord? i d Tfaiah, 
3. To bend, or incline, in condefcention. 
Letit not grieve thee to bow down thine ear to 
the poor, and give hima friendly anfwer, Ecclus. 
4. To deprcfs; to cruth. 
Are you fo gofpell’d, 
To pray for this goud man, and for his ifue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath dow’'d you to the grave 
And beggar’d yours for ever ? Shakfpeare. 
Now walling ycars my former firength con- 
found, 
And added woes may sow me to the ground. 
Pepe. 
To Bow. v. n. 
1. To bend; to fuffer flexure. 
2. To make a reverence, 
Rather let my head 
Stoopto the block, than thefe knees bow toany, 
Save tothe God of heav’n, andto my king. 
Shak{peare. 
This is the great idul to which the world dows ; 
tothis we pay our devouteft homage. Dof Piety. 
Admir’d, ador’d, by all the circling crowd, 
For wherefoe'er fhe turn’d her face, they dowd. 


Dryden. 
3. To ftoop. 
The people bowed down upon their knees to 
drink. 


Judges. 
4e To fink under preffure. 


They ftoop, they bow 'down together; they 
could not deliver the burden. Tfaiak. 


Bow. n. f. [from the verb. It is pro- 
nounced, like the verb, as now, how. | 
An aét of reverence or fubmiffion, by 
bending the body. 

Some clergy tou fhe would allow, 
Nor quarrel’d at their awkwaid Low. Swift, 

Bow. n. f. [pronounced as xno, lo, with- 
out any regard to the w. | 

x. An initrument of war, made by hold- 
ing wood or metal bent with a ftring, 
which, by its fpring, fhcots arrows 
with great force. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, 
and thy Gow, and go out to the field, and take 
me fome venifon. Genefis. 

The wiute faith of hift?ry cannot how, 
That c’cr the mutket yet could beat the Żor. 
dilleyne’s Henry vit. 

2. A rainbows; a colotfred arch in the 
clouds. 

I do (ct my doz in the cloud, and it thall be 
fer a token of a covenant between me and the 
eath, Genefis. 
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3. The inflrument with which flring-in- 
ftrements are ftruck. 

Their intruments were various in their kind ; 
Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind : 
The fawtry, pipe, and hauthoy's noify band, 
And the foft tute trunl ling beneath the touch- 

ing hand. Dryden's Fahles. 

4. The doubling of a ftring in a flip- 

knot. This is perhaps corruptly ufed 
for ought. 

Make a knot, and let the fecond knot be with 
a bow. MWijeman. 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath his Low, fir, the horfe hiscurb, 

and the faulcon his bells, fo man hath his defire. 


Shak/peare. 

6. Bow of a faddle. The bows of a fad- 
dle are two pieces of wood laid arch- 
wife, to receive the upper part of a 
horfe’s back, to give the faddlc its due 
form, and to keep it tight. Parries Did. 

7. Bow of a fbip. That part of her which 
begins at the loof, and compafhng ends 
of the ftern, and ends at the fternmott 

arts of the forecaflle. Ifa fhip hath 

a broad bow, they call it a bold bow ; 

if a narrow thin bow, they fay fhe hath 

a lean bow. ‘The piece of ordnance 

that lies in this place, is called the bow- 

piece; and the anchors that hang here, 
are called her great and little Lowers. 

8, Bow is alfo a mathematical inftrument, 

made of wood, formerly ufed by feamen 

in taking the fun’s altitude. 

g. Bow is likewife a beam of wood or 
brafs, with three long fcrews, that di- 
rect a lath of wood or fteel to any 
arch ; ufed commonly to draw draughts 
of fhips, projections of the f{phere, or 
wherever it 1s requifite to draw long 
arches. Harris. 

BOW-BEARER. n.f. [from dow and bear. | 
An under officer of the foreft. Cowell. 

Pow-RENT. adj. [from ow and Lent. ] 
Creoked. 

A fibyl old, tow-bene with crooked age, 

That far events full wifcly could prefage. AZ//rom, 
Bow-uann. n. f. [from éow and hand. | 

“he hand that draws the bow. 

Surcly he fhoots wide on the dow-hand, and 
very far from the mark. Spenfer’s Ireland, 

Bow-LEGGED. ad}. [from low and leg. | 
Having crooked legs. 

Bow-snot. n. /. [from bow and /bot.] The 
fpace which an arrrow may pafs in its 
flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a bow-Aot off, and 
made hafte ; yet, by that time he was come, tne 
thing was no longer to be teen. Doyle. 

BO'WELS. a. f. [Loyaux, Fr.] 

1. Intellines; the veflels and organs within 
the body. 

He fmote him therewith in the fifth rib, and 
fhed out his doawe/s, 2 Sumuel. 

2. The inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no guarrel che to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all 
From twelve ta feventy ; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood appear. Shak/peare. 
His foldiers {pying his undaunted fpirit, 

A Talbot ' Talbot! cried out amain, 

And rufh'd into the Zoiwe/s of the battle. Shak/p. 
As he faw drops of water diftilling from the 

rock, by following the veins, he has made him- 

fclf two or three fountains in the owes of the 
mountain, dildi fon. 
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3. The feat of pity, or kindnefs. 


His boqwe/s did yern upon him. 
© Tendernefs ; compafon. 
He kad no other confederation of money, than 
for the fupport of his luftre ; and whilft he could 
do that, he cared not for money; having no 
bowels in the point of running in debt, or bor- 
rowing all he could. Clarendin. 
5. This word feldom has a fingular, ex- 
cept in writers of anatomy. 
Bower. n. f. [from bough or branch, or 
from the verb baw or Lend. | 
t. An arbour; a fheltered place covered 
with green trees, twined and bent. 
But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mulceus from his bower. Milton. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bow’rs 
With loud complaints, they anfwer mein fhow’rs. 
Waller. 
Refreth’d, they wait them to the bozw’r of {tate, 
Where, circled with his peers, Atrides fat. Pope. 
2. It feems to fignify, in Spenfer, a blow ; 
a troke ; bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 


His rawbone arms, whofe mighty brawned 
bowers 


Were wont to riye fteel plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean confum’d, and all his vital powers 
Decay 'd. Fairy Queen, 
Bo'wer. n. f. [from the dow of a fhip.] 
Anchors fo called. See Bow. 
To Bower. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
embower ; to enclofe. 
Thou didit bower the {pirit 
In mortal paradife of fuch weet fleth. 


Bo'wery. adj. [from bower. ] 
bowers. 
Lindtkips how gay the Jow’ry erctto’yields, 
Which thought creates, and Javifh fancy builds ! 
Tickel. 
Snatch’d through the verdant maze, the hurried 
cye 
Diftra&ted wanders: now the bow’ry walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a {peck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted fwecps. 


Thomfon. 

To BowceE. See To Bouce. 

BOWL. n. f. [buelin, Welfh; which fig- 
nifies, according to Junius, any thing 
made of horn, as drinking cups anci- 
ently were. It is pronounced bole. } 

1. A veffel to hold liquids, rather wide 
than deep; diftinguithed from a cup, 
which is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine; 
J have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakfpeare, 
If a picce of iron bz fafiencd on the fide of a 
bowl of water, a loaditone, in a boat of cork, 
will make unto ir. Brown, 
The facred priefts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beats of life, and in full dow/s reccive 
The fireaming blood. Dryden, 
While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the foul, 
With fparkling plenty crowns the bow, 
And wit and focial mirth infpiies. 
2. The hollow part of any thing. 
If you are alluwed a large filves fpoon for the 
kitenen, let half the dcu/ of it be worn out wita 
continual feraping. Swift. 

3. A bafin, or fountain. 

But the main matter is fo fo convey the water, 
as it never {tay cither in the dow/ or in the cittern. 


Genefit. 


Shakf. 
Tull of 


Fenton, 


Bucovn. 
BOWL. n. f. [boule, French. It is pro- 
nounced as cow, howl.) A round 


mals, which may be rolled along the 
round, 
Like to a bowl upon a fubtile ground, 

I've tumbled pait the throw, Siak/peare, 
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Fow finely doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 
And make a twift checker'd with night andday! 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 
As dows go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 

Like him, who would lodge a /ow/ upon a pre- 
eipice, citlec my praife falls Lack, or ftays not 
on the top, but rowls over. Dryden, 


Men may make a game at Low/s in the fum- 
mer, and a pame at whitkin the winter. Dennis. 
Though tnat piece of woud, which is now a 
bowl, may be made fquare, yet, if roundnefs be 
taken away, it is no jongera bow. Watts. 
To Bown. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To roll as a bowl, 
2. To pelt with any thing rolled. 
Alas! Thad rather be fet quick i’ th’ earth, 
And dowd to death with turnips, 
Merry Wives of indfor. 
Bo'wiper-stones. 2. /. Lumps or frag- 
ments of {tones or matble, broke fram 
the adjacent clifis, rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water ; 
whence their name. Woodward. 
Bo'wier. n. f. [from bowl.) He that 
plays at bowls. 


Bowrtne. Qa. j: [fea term.] A rope 


JwWLING. $ fafleaed to the middle part: 


of the outfide of a fail; it is fattened in 
three or four parts of the fail, called the 
Lowling bridle. The ule of the bowling 
js to make the fails ftand fharp or clofe 
to a wind. Harris. 

PDoWLING-GREEN. n. f. [from bowl and 
green.) A level piece of ground, kept 
imooth for bowlers. 

A bowl equally poifed, and thrown upon a 
plain dboiwling-grcen, will run neceifarily in a 
dire linc. Bentley, 

Bowman. n. /. [from bow and man.) An 
archer; he that thoots with a bow. 

The whole city thall flee, for the noife of the 
hortemen and dbcumen. Jeremiah, 

Bo'wsrrit. n. f. [from the dow of a 
flip.] This word is generally fpelt 
bolifprit; which fee. 

To Bo'wssen. v.a. [probably of the fame 
original with bonz, but found in no 
other paffage.] To drench; to foak. 

The water tell into a clofe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the frantick perfon fcet, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond; wherea 
{trong fellow tofied him up and down, until the 
patient, by foregoing his firength, had fome- 
what forgot his fury; but if there appeared fmall 
amendment, he was bow/ffencd again and again, 
while there remained in him any lope of life, for 
recovery. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Po'WSTRING. n. f. [from bow and firing. } 

Fhe fring by which the bow is kept 

bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowfring, 
and the little hangman dare not fhoot at him, 

Shakfpeare. 

Sound will Le conveyed to theear, by ftriking 
npon a bow/firing, if the horn of the bow be held 
to the ear. Bacon, 

Bowyer. n. /. [from ow. ] 

t. An archer; one that ufes the bow. 

Call fur vengeance from the bswyer king. Dryd. 

2. One whofe trade is to make bows. 

BOX. a. /- (box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] 
Antee 

The leaves are pennated, and evergreen; it 
hath male flowers, thatare produced at remote 
cittances from the fruit, on the fime tree; the 
fiuit is fhaped like a porridge-pot inverted, and 
ta Civided into three cells, containing two feeds 
in each, which, when ripe, are calt forth by the 
elafiicity of the veffels. ‘he wood is very ufcful 
Sor engravers, and mathematical initrument 
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makers; being fo hard, clofe, and ponderous, a8 
to fink in water. ivisiler. 

There are two forts; the dwarf doxv, and a taller 
fort. The dwarf box is good for borders, and is 
eafily kept in order, with one clipping in the year. 
It will increafe of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew tide; and will profper on cold bar- 
ren hills, where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. 2. /. [box, Sax. bufle, Germ. ] 

1. A cale made Af wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. It is diftingutihed 
from chef, asthe /e/s from the greater. 
It is fuppofed to have its name from the 
box wood. 

A magnet, though but in an ivory doa, will, 
through the Jos, fend forth his cinbracing virtue to 
a beloved needle. Sidney. 

About his fhelves 
A beggarly account of cuipty doves. Shak/peare. 

The lion’s head is to open a molt wide voraci- 
ous mouth, which hall take mn detters and papers. 
There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my cultody, to receive fuch 
papers as are dropped into it. Steele. 

This catket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
Andall Arabia breathes from yonder bov. Pope. 

2. The cafe of the mariners compafs. 


3. The cheit into which money given is put. 
So many more, fo every one was us’d, 
* That to give largely to the boxrrefus’d. Spenfer. 
4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the 
ladies are placed. 
Tis Icft to you; the aves and the pit 
Are favercign judges of this (ort of wit. Dryden. 
She glares in balls, front bares, and the ring ; 
A vain, unquiet, glittcring, wretched thing. Pope. 


To Box. v. a. [from the noun.] To en- 
clofe in a box. 
Box’d in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 
While fpouts run clatt’ring o’cr the roof by fits. 
Swift. 
BOX. n. f. [fock, a cheek, Welfh.] A 
blow on the head given with the hand. 
For the 40x o° th’ car that the prince gave you, 
he gave it like a rude prince. Shakfpeare. 
If onc thould take my hand perforce, and give 
another a box on the ear with it, the law punih- 
eth the other. Bramhall, 
There may happen concuffions of the brain from 
a box on the ear. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Olphis, the ffherman, received a box on the 
ear from Theitylis. Speator, 


To Box. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight 
with the fit. 
The als very fairly looked on, till they had 


boxcdthemfelves a-weary, and then left them fairly 


jn the lurch. L’ Eftrance. 
` A leopardis like a cat; he boxes with his fore- 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Grew, 
The fighting with a man’s fhadow confits in 
brandifhing two fticks, loaden with plugs of lead ; 
this gives a man all the pleafure of boxing, with- 
out the blows. Speétator. 
He hath had fix duels, and four-and-twenty 
boxing matches, in defence of his majetty's title. 
Spcator, 
To Box. v. a. To ftrike with the fiit. 
Bo’xen. n. f. [from box. ] 
1. Made of box. 
The young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. 
Dryden. 
As lads and laffcs ftuod around, 
To hear my boven hautboy found. 
2. Refembling box. 
Her faded cheeks are chang’d to Lever huc, 
And inher eyes the tears are ever new. Dryden. 


Bo’xer. n. f. [from dox.] A man who 
fights with his fft. 

BOY. n. f. [4ub, Germ, The etymology 
is not agreed on. | 


1. A male child; nota girl, 


Gay. 
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The itreets of the city thall be full of oys and 
gnis playing. Zechariah. 
2. One in the flate of adolefeence; older 
than an infant, yct not arrived at pu- 
berty or manhood, 
Speak thou, dey; 
Perhaps thy childifthnefs will move him more 
Than can our reafons, Shakfpeare, 
Somciiines forgotten things, long catt behind, 
Ruth forwerd inthe train, andcome to mind: 
The uurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, 
And the man dreams but what the doy believ'd. 
Dryden, 


3. A word of contempt for young men, 


as noting their immaturity. 
Men of worth and parts will not eahly admit 
* the familiarity of boys, who yet need the care of 
a tutor. Locke. 
The pale boy fenator yet tingling ftands, 
And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands. 
Pope, 
To Dor. wv. n, To 
treat as a boy. 
Anthony 
Shall be brouglit drunken forth, and I fhall fce 
Some fyueaking Cleopatra boy my greatnefs, 
P th’ polture of a whore. Shak[peare, 
Bo'yHoop, n. f. [from boy.] The liate 
of a boy ; the part of life in which we 
are boys, This is perhaps an arbitrary 
word. 
If you fhould look at him, in his boyhood, 
through the mzgnitying end of a peilpedtive, and, 
in his manhood, through the other, it would be 
impoMible to {py any ditterence: the fame air, 
the fame ftrut, Swift. 
Bo'yisH. adj. [from boy. ] 
1. Belonging to a boy. 
Tran it through, e’en from my hoy/A days, 
To th’ very moment that he bade me tell at. 


Shak /peare. 
2. Childifhs trifling. 
This unhair'd faucinefs, and bayi% troops, 

The king doth fmile at, and is well prepar’d 

To whip this dwarfith war, thefe pigmy arms. 

Shak/peare. 
Young men take up foime Englith poct for their 
model, and imitate him, without knowing where- 
in he is defc@ive, where he is borih and trifling. 
Dryden, 
Bo’visuiy. adv. [from koyih.] Child- 
ifhly ; triflingly. 
Bo’yisHNness. n. f. [from boyifb.] Child- 
ifhnefs; trifling manner. 
Bo'yrsm. n. /. [from Jdoy.] 
childifhnefs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by be- 
ing fo near, and a thoufand fuch bsyifms, which 
Chaucer rejected as below the fubjeét. Dryden. 
Br. An abbreviation of bifhop. 


BRA'BBLE, n. /. [brabbelin, Dutch.] A 
clamorous contefl ; a fanabble ; a broil. 
Here in the fircets, defperate in fhame and 
ftate, 
In private rabble did we apprehend him. 
Shakfpeare. 
To BRrA'BBLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
clamour ; to contelt noilily. 
BRA'EBBLER. a. f. [from brabble.| A cla- 
morous, quarrclfome, noily fellow. 
To BRACE. v. a. [embrafer, Yr.] 
1. To bind ; to tie clofe with bandages. 
The women of China, by bracing and biud- 
ing them from their infancy, have very little 
fects Locke. 
v. Tointend ; to make tenfe; to ftrain up. 
The tympanum is not capable of tenfion that 
way, in fuch a manneras a drum is braced. 
Hoider. 
The diminution of the force of the prefluc of 


[from the noun. ] 


Puerility 5 


— 
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the external air in racing the bres, mult create 
a debility in mufcular motion. adr biahnot. 

Brace. x. / [from the verb. ] 

1. Cincture ; bandage. 

2. That which holds any thing tight. 

Che little bones of the ear-drum do an Arain- 
ing and relaxing it, as the braces of the wer-dium 
dv in that. Derlam 

3. Brace. [In architecture.] A piece 
of timber: framed in with bevil joints, 
ufed to keep the building from fwerv- 
ing either wey. Builder’s Did. 

4. Braces. [a fea term.] Ropes be- 
longing to all the yards, except the mi- 
zen. They have a pendant to the yard- 
arm, two rases to each yard; and, at 
the end of the pendant, a block is feized, 
through which the rope called the ¿race 
is reeved. he races ferve to fquare 
and traverfe the yards. Sea Didi. 

5. Braces of a coach. Thick flraps of 
leather on which it hangs. 

6. Harnefs. 

7. Brace. [In printing.] A crooked line 
encloling a paflage, which ought to be 
taken together, and not feparately ; as 
in a triplet. 

Charge Venus to command ker fony 
Wherever clfe the lets him rove, 

To ihun my houfe, and held, and grove ; 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or Jove. § 
Prior. 

8, Warlike preparation: from ¿racing the 

armour ; as we fay, girded for the batue. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it; 

For that it ftands not in fuch warlike dace, 

Rut altogether lacks th’ abilitics 

That Rhodes is drefs'd in. 

y. ‘Vention ; tightnefs. 

The molt frequent caufe of deg fnefs is the lax- 
nefs of the tympanum, when it has loft its brace 
or tenfion. Helder. 

Pract. z. /. [of uncertain e.ymology, 
probably derived from ¿wo braced toge- 
ther. ] 

1. A pair; a couple. It is not draces, 
but 4race, in the plural. 

Down from a hill the beads that reign in woods, 
Firtt bunter then, purfued a gentle bracs, 
Godlicit of all the foreft, hart and hind. Mirton 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran louic, and cours’d around 

his chair. Drydens Fudles. 

2. It is ufed generally in converfation as 
a fport{man’s word. 

He is faid, this tummer, to have fhot with his 
own iands fifty race of pheafants. cA ddifent. 

2. It is applied to men in contempt. 

“ But you, my brace of lords,.were £ fo minded, 


I here could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. 
Shak{peare. 


BR A'CELET. 2. /> [Lracelet, Yrench.] 
Je An ornament for the arms. 
Both his hands were cur off, being known to 
have worn bracelets of gold about his writts. 
Sir Y. Hayward. 


Shak{peare. 


Tie about our tawny writs 
Bracelets of the fairy twits. Ben Fonfon. 
A very ingenicus lady ufed to wear, in rings 
and bracciets, Rore of thole gems. Bayle. 
2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 
BRA'CER. n.f. [from brace.] 
y. A cindture ; a bandage. 
When they atfe& the belly, they may be re- 
firained by a bracer, without much trouble. 
MM ifeman. 
a. A medicine of conftringent power. 


Bracu. 2./. | brague, Fr.] A bitch hound. 
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Truth ’s adog mult to kennels he muft be 
Whipped our, when the lady brach may ftand by 
the fire, and tink. Stakfpeare. 

Bra'cutan. adi., [from brachium, anarm, 
Lat.] Belonging to the arm. 

Bracuy’Grariy. ne f. [Be ixucs fhort, and 
vedta, to write.) ‘The art or practice 
of writing in a (hort compals. 

AM the certainty of thole high pretenders, 
bating what they have uf the Arit principles, and 
the word of Gud, may be circumferibed by as 
{mall a cirele as the creed, when brachygraphy 
had confined it within the compats of a penny. 

Glanville. 
Brack. n.f. [from break.] A breach; 
a broken part. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair ; 
but the detendants, by refolution, fupplicd all 
the defects. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with wlat is 
taught in the fchools, and if they find in theirs 
many bracks and fhort ends, which cannot be 
{pun into an even piece; and, in mine, a fair co- 
herence throughout; 1 thall promite myfelf an 
acquiefcence. Digby. 

BRACKET. n. f. [a term of carpentry.] A 
piece of wood fixed for the fupport of 
fomething. 

Let your thelves be laid upon bracket:, being 


about two fect wide, and edged with a fmall 
lath. Mortimer. 

BRA'CKISH. adj. [brack, Dutch.] Salt ; 
fomewhat falt : it is ufed particularly of 
the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the fea fhore turn into freth water, 
by percolation of the falt through the fand ; but 
it is farther noted, after atime, the water in ftuch 
pits will become racki/A again. Bacon. 

When I had gain’d the brow and top, 

A loke of bractyà waters on the ground 
Was all I found. 

The wife contriver, on lis end intent, 
Mix’cl tiem with falt, and feafon’d all the fea. 
What other caufe could this effect produce ? 
The bracki tincture through the main diftufe ? 

Blackmore. 
BRA'CKISHNESS. n. fe [from brackifh.] 
Saltnefs in a finall degree. 

All the artificial @rainings hitherto leave a 
brackifhnefs in falt water, that makes it unfit for 
animal ules. Cheyne. 

BRAD, being an initial, fignifies bread, 
fpacious, from the Saxon byad, and the 
Gothick braid. Gilfon. 

Bran. n.f- A fort of nail to floor rooms 
with. ‘Chey are about the fize of a 
tenpenny nail, but have not their heads 
made with a fhoulder over their fhank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick 
towards the wpper end, that the very 
top may be driven into, and buried in, 
the board they nail down; fo that the 
tops of thefe drads will not catch the 
thrums of the mops, when the floor is 
wathing. Afcxon. 

To BRAG. v. n. [braggeren, Dutch. ] 

1. To boalt ; to difplay oftentatioufly ; to 
tell boaflful tories. 

Thou coward! art thou bragging tothe fars? 
Telling the bufhes that thou look‘it for wars, 
And wilt not come ? Suck/peare. 

Mack me, wath what violence the nrf loved 
the Moor, but for dragging, and tclling her fan- 
taflical liss. Shakfpeare. 

In dragging out fome of their private tenets, 
as if they were the citablithed dorine of the 
church of England. Sander fon, 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that 
they intended then, zs they alicady bragged, to 
come over aud make thisthe teat of war, Clarend, 


Herbert. 
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Mrs. Pull’s condition was looked eponne de- 
fperate by all the men of aits but there were tiofe 
that drugged they Lad an intallible ointment. 

Arbutinct, 


2. It has of before the thing boalted. 
Knowlee'ze being the only thing whereof we 
pour uld men can brag, we cannot mane it known 
but by utterance. Sidney. 
Verona brags ef kim, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern’d youth. Shak. 
Every bufy lietie fenbller now 
Swclls with the psaifes which he gives himfelf, 
And taking fanctuary in the crowd, 
Brags of his impudence, and fcorns fo mend. 
Rofcomrnon, 


3. On is ufed, but improperly. 
Yct lo! in me what authors have to brag ew; 
Reduc’d at laft to hifs in my own dragon. Pope, 


Brac. a. /. [fiom the verb. | 


t. A boalt ; a proud expreffion. 
A kind of conqucit 
Cafar made here; but made not here his frag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame. — Shak fpeare, 
It was fuch a new thing tor the Spaniards to 
receive fo little hurt, upon dealing with the 
Englith, as Avcllaneda made great brags of if, 
for no greater matter than the waiting upon the 
Englith afar otf. Bacon, 
2, The thing boafted. 


Beauty is nature’s breg, and muf be fhewn 
In courts, at feafts, and high folemnitics, 
Where moft may wonder. Mitton, 

Braccapocio. n, J. [from brag.) A 
puthug, fwelling, boafting fellow. 

Tie world abounds i^ terrible fanferons,in tls 
mafque of men of honour; but thefe bragealc- 
ciss-urc cafy to Le deteéted. L’ Ejirange. 

By the plot, you may guefs much of the cha- 
racters of the perfons; a rugga«acin captain, 2 
parahte, and a lady ot picafurc. Dryden. 


Bra‘cearpism. a. J [from drag.] 

Boallfulnefs ; vain olfentation. 

BRA'GGART. adj. [from lrag.] 
fil; vatuly oltentatious, 

Shall [, none's ilave, of high born or rais’d 

men 
Fear frowns; and my miftrefs, truth, betray thee 
Toth’ huffing, dragearr, puft nobility? Dorae. 


BRA'GGART. n.f. [from érag.] A boafter., 
Who knows himfclf.a draggurt 
Let him tear this; for it wil come to pafs, 
That every bragyart fhall be found an als, 
Snutfpeare. 
Bra’ccer. 2. f- [from brag:] A boaller ;: 
an oftentatious fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to found thefe 
braggers thoroughly, by having fometimes en- 
dured the penance of their fottith company, have 
found them, in converfe, empty, and intipid. 

Sout. 
Bra’cress. edj, [from Jrag.] Without 
a boaft ; without oftentation. 

The bruit is, Hector’s flain, and by Achilles. — 
——If it is fo, draglefs let it Le, 

Great Hector was as good a man as he. Shai/p. 
Bra‘ciy. adv. [from érag.] Finely ; fo 
as it may be bragged. 

Seeit not thilk hawthorn ftud,. 

How Lrag-y it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head? 

Flora now calleth forth each flower, 

And Lids him make ready Maia’s bower. Spen/er, 
To BRAID. v. a. [bpedan, Saxon.) To 

weave together. 

Clote the ferpent fly, 

Infinuating, wove with gordian twine 

His Granted train, and ot his fata) guile 

Gave proof unheeded, Malise. 

Oficer wands, lying loofely, may each of them 
be cafily diflociated from the reft; but, wies 
branded into a batket, they cohere Rrongly. Boyes. 


Roall- 
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A ribband did the braided tretes hind, 
The reft was loofe. and wanton'd inthe wind. 
Dryden. 
Since in braided go!d her foot is bound, 
And a long traling mantcau fwceps the ground, 
Her fhoe difdains the ftreer. Gay. 
Braip.n./. [trom the verb.] A texture; 
a knot, or complication of fomething 
woven together. 
Liften where thou art fitting, 
Under the golly, cool, tranflucent wave, 
In twifted braids of lihes knitting 
The lovice tiain of thy armber-dropping hair. 
Milton. 
No longer Mall thy comely treffes break 
In flowing ringlets on thy {nowy neck, 
Or fit behind thy head, an ample round, 
In graceful braids, with various 1ibbon bound. 
Putor. 
Brain. adi. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to 
deceive.) An old word, which feems 
to fignify deccitful. 
Since Frenchmen are fo braid, 
Marry ’cm that will, Ul live and die a maid. 
Shakjpeare. 
Braics. nafa [fea term.] Small ropes 


reeved through blocks, which are feized 


on either ide the ties, a little off upon 
the yard; fo that they come down be- 
fore the fails of a fhip, and are faflened 
at the fkirt of the fail to the crengles. 
Their ufe is, when the fail is furled 
acrofs, to hail up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. 
Harris. 
BRAIN. a:f- (brezen, Sax. beyne, 
Dutch. } 
1. That colleétion of veffels and organs in 
the head, from which fenfe and motion 


arife. 

The brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebel- 
Jum. Cerebrum is that part of the brain which 
poffefies all the upper anc forepart of the cra- 
rium, being feparated from the cerchellum by the 
fecond procefs of the dura mater, under which 
the cerebellum is fituated. The fubftince of the 
érain is dittinguilhed into outer and inner; the 
former is calicd corticalts, cinersa, or glandu- 
lofa; the latter, medullaris, alla, or nervea. 

Chefelien. 

If I be ferved fuch another trick, I'll have 
my brains ta’en out, and buttered, and give them 
to a dog for a new year’s gift. Shakfpeare. 

That man proportionably hath the larget brain, 
J did, 1 confcfs, fomewhat doubt, and conccived 
it might have failed in birds, efpecially fuch as 
having little bodies, have yet large cranies, and 
feem to contain much brain, as (nipes and wood- 
cocks; but, upon trial, J find it very true. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
. That part in which the underttanding 
is placed; therefore taken for the un- 
derttanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and 
that of their fate but an imaginary conceived 
onc; the one but m their bruins, the other on 
their fhoulders Hammond. 

A man is firit a geometrician in his drain, he- 
fore he be aih in his hand. Hale. 
3. Sometimes the affections: this is not 
common, nor proper, 

My fon Eviger! had he a hand to write this, a 
heart and rain to breed it in? Shakfpeare. 
Jo Brain. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
dafh ont the brains; to kill by beat- 
ing out the brains. 

Whv, as I told thee, ’tis a cuftom with him 
i th’ afternoon to flecp; there thou may’tt brary 
him. Shakfpeare 

Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be thot and bruin'd, without a procefs, 
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To Rop infection; that’s their proper death. 
Dryden. 
Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong 
cult, 
Brain’d on the rock, his fecond dire repat. Pope. 
Brainisy. ad. {trom brain.) Hotheaded ; 
furious ; as cerebro/us in Latin. 
In his lawlefs ft, 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He whips his rapier out, anel cries, a rat! 
And in his & aini/A apprelicnfion, kills 
The unfcen good old man. Shakfpeare. 
Bra‘incess. adj. [from brain.) Silly ; 
thoughtlefs; witleds. 

Some brainlefs men have, by great travel and 
labour, brought to pafs, that tne church is now 
afhumed of nothing more than of faints. Hocker. 

If the dull brainiefs Ajax come fale off, 
We'll drefs him up in voices. Shal/peare. 

The brainlefi tripling, who, expell’d the town, 
Danin’d the Rif college and pedaniick gown, 
Aw'd by thy name, is dump. Tickel, 

Brainpan. n. f. [from brain and pan. ] 
The fkull containing the brains. 
With thofe huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head; my brainpan glows. 
Dryden. 
Brainsicx. adj. [from brain and fick.) 
Difeafed in the underitanding ; addle- 
headed; giddy; thoughtlefs. 

Nor once dejcét the courage of our minds, 
Becaufe Cafflancia’s mad; her brainfick raptures 
Cannot diltafte the goodnefs of a quariel. Shak/p 

They were brainfick men, who could neither 
endure the government of their king, nor yct 
thankfully receive the authors of their deliver- 
ance. Knolles. 

Bra'iNsIcKLY., adv. [from brainfick. | 
Weakly ; headily. 
Why, worthy Thane, 
You do unbend your noble frength to think 
So brainfickly of things. Shak/peare, 
Bra'tnsicxness. a. f. [from brainfick. | 
Indifcretion ; giddinefs. 
Brait. n. f. [among jewellers.] A 
rough diamond. Dia. 
Brake. ‘The preterit of break. 

He thought it futhcient to correct the multi- 
tude with tharp words, and drake out into this 
cholerick {peech. Knolles. 

BRAKE. n. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1, A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

A dug of this town ufed daily to fetch meat, 
and to carly the fame unto a blind maltiff, that 
lay in a drake without the town. Carew, 

If I'm traduc'’d by tongues, which neither 

know 
My faculties nor perfon; let me fay, 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough drake 
That virtue mutt go through. Shakfpeare. 

In every buth and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Milton. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 
Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his fight ; 
In drake: and brambles hid, and fhunning mortal 

fight. Dryden's Fables, 
2. It is faid originally to mean fern. 
BRAKE. n. fe 
t. An intrument for drefing hemp or flax, 
2. The handle of a fhip’s pump. 
Ae baker’s kneadingtrough. 
4, A tharp bit or fname for horfes. Di? 

A {mith’s Jrake is a machine in which 
horfes, unwilling to be fhod, are con- 
fined during that operation. 

Bra'ky. adj. [from brake.] Thorny; 
prickly; rough, 

Redeem arts from their rough and Araky feats, 
where they lie hid and overgrown with thorns, 


to a pure open light, where they may take the; 


cyc, and may be taken by the hand, cn Fonfen, 
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BRA’MBLE. n. f. [bpemlay-, Sax. relus, 


War] 


t. The blackberry bufh; the rafpberry 


bulh, or hindberry. Miller. 
Content with food which nature freely brec, 
On wildings and on ftrawberrics they fed : 
Cornels and bramble bervics gave the ref, 
And falling acorns furnifh'd outa feat. Dryden, 
. It is taken, in popular language, for 
any rough prickly fhrub. 
The buth my bed, the bramble was my bow'r, 
The wuods can witnefs many a woful (tore. 
Sperfer. 
There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes 
our young plants with carving Rofalind on 
thcir barks; hangs odes upon lawthorns, and 
clegies on brambles; all, forfooth, deifying the 
name of Rofalind, Shukfprare, 
Thy youngtings, Cuddy, are but jutt awake, 
No thruftles thrill the érand/e buih torfake. Gay. 


BRA'MBLING. w. f. A bird, called alfo a 


Dit. 


mountain chaffinch, 


BRAN. nf. [brenna, Ital.] The hutks 


of corn ground; the refute of the fieve. 
Fiom m do back receive the dow’r of all, 
And leave me but the bran, Shak/peare, 
The citizens were driven to great diftrels for 
want or victuals; bread they made of the cvarfeft 
bran, moulded in cluaths; for otherwife it would 
not cleave together. ; Heyward, 
In the fifting of fourteen years of power and 
favour, all that came ovt could not be pure meal, 
but muit have among it a certain mixture of 
padar and bran, in this lower age of human fra- 
gility. Wotton, 
Then water him, and drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirit again with bran. Dryden, 


BRANCH. n. f. (branche, French. ] 


1. The fhoot of a tree from one of the 


main boughs. 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their fap? 
Shak(peare, 


2. Any member or part of the whole ; any 


diflinct article; any fection or fubdivie 
fion. 
Your oaths are paf, and now fubfcribe your 
names, 
That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, 
That violates the fmallelt branch herein. Shah/p. 
The belief of this was of fpecial importance, 
to confirm our hopes of another life, on which 
fo many branches of chrittian piety do immedi- 
ately depend. Hammond, 
In the feveral branches of juftice and charity, 
comprehended in thofe general rules, of loving 
vur neighbour as ourfelves, and of doing to others 
as we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is moft ft and reafonable. Tiliotfon. 
This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
according to the nature of the varigus branches of 
Me Rogers, 


3. Any part that fhoots out from the reft. 


And fix branches fhall come out of the fides of 
it; three branches of the candleftick out of the 
one fide, and three Srauches of the candiecfick 
out of the other fide. Exodus. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfclf by the 
branches of veins, may be refembled to waters 
cairied by brooks, Raleigh, 


4. A fmaller river running into, or pro- 


ceeding from, a larger. 

If, from a main iivery any branch be feparated 
and divided, then, where that branch doth ħrit 
bound itfelf with new banks, there is that part 
of the river, where the branch forfaketn the main 
ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh, 


5. Any part of a family defcending in a 


collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient 
ftock planted in Sumer(ctihire, took to wife the 
widow. Corcw, 
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G. The offspring; the defcendant. 


Great Anthony ! Spain's well-befeeming pride, 
Thou mighty branch of empcrours and kings ! 
Crajaaw. 
=, The antlers or fhoots of a ftag’s horn. 
8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces 
of bended iron, that bear the bit-mouth, 
the chains, and the curb, in the inter- 
val between the one and the other. 
Farrier’s Did. 
g. [In archite€ture.] The arches of Go- 
thick vaults; which arches tran{verfing 
from one angle to another, diagonal 
wife, form a crofs between the other 
"arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diagonals. 
Harris. 
To Branca. v.n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, 
and there rooted betwixt them fuch an atfcdtion, 
which cannot cnoofe but branch now. Shakfpeure. 

The caufe of fcattering the houghs, is the hafly 
breaking forth of the fap; and thercfore thofe 
trees rife not in a body of any height, but branch 
near the ground. The caule of tue pyramis, is 
the keeping in of the fap, long before it branch, 
and the fpending of it, when it beginneth to 
branch, by equal degrees. Bacon, 

Plant it round with fhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching plain. Milt. 

Straight as a line in beautevus order flood 

Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood; 

Frefh was the grafs beneath, and cv’ry trec 

At diftance planted, in a duc degree, 

Their branching arms ia air, with equal fpace, 

Stretch'd to their neighbours witn a long embrace. 
Dryden. 

One {ces her thighs transform’d, another views 
Her arms fhot out, and branching into boughs. 

Aiddifon. 


2, To fpread into feparate and diftin&t 


parts and fubdivifions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range 
of Appenines that paffes through the body of it, 
branch out, on all fides, into feveral different 
diviftons. -Addifon. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
what it is we are confidering, that would beft 
inftrugt us when we thould, or fhould not, branch 
into farther di@indtions. Locke. 


3. To fpeak diffufively, or with the dif- 
tinction of the parts of a difcourfe. 

I have known a woman 4razch out into a long 
Giffertation upon the edging of a petticont. 

Spectator. 
4. To have horns fhooting out into antlers. 
The fwift ftag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 
To BRANCH. v.a. 
1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirits of things animate are all continued 
within themfelves, and are branched into canals, 
as blood is; and the fpirits have not only 
branches, but certain cells or feats, where the 
principal tpirits do rcfide. Bacon, 

2. To adorn with needlework, reprefeut- 
ing flowers and fprigs. 

In robe of lily white fhe was array’d, 

That from her fhoulder to her heel down raught, 
The train whercof loole far behind her ftray’d, 
Branch’d with gold and pearl, moft richly 
wrought. Speafer. 
BRA'NCHER. n. fe [from branch.] 7 


1. One that fhoots out into branches. 
lt their child be not fuch a fpeedy fpreader 
and brancker; like the vine, yet he may yield, 
with a little longer expe@ation, as ufeful and 
more fober fruit than the other. Wotton, 
2. [4ranchier, Fre} In falconry, a young 
hawk. 
Vou. I. 
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Tenlaige my difcourfe tu the obfcrvation of 
the cires, the brancher, and the two forts or 
lentners. Walton. 

Bra’ncutness, n. /. [from branchy.] 
Fulnefs of branches. 

BRrA'NCHLESs. adj. (from branch. ] 

1. Without fhoots or boughs. 


2. Without any valuable produ@; naked. 
If I lofe mine honour, 
I lofe myfelf; better { were not yours, 
Than yours fu branchirfs. Siakfpeare 
Bra'ncuy. adj. [from branch] Fuil of, 
branches; fpreading. 
Trecs on trecs o’erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the forcfts groan ; 
Sudden fulltwenty on the plain are ftrow'd, 
And lopp’d and lighten’d of their dranchy load. 
Dcpe. 

What carriage can bear away all the Sabu, 
rude, and unwicldy loppings of a branchy tree at 
once? Watts. 

BRAND. n.f. [bpnand, Saxon. } 
1. A flick lighted, or fit to be lighted, in 
the fire. 
Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us hall bring a brand from heav'n, 
And fire us hence. Shasfpeare. 
Take it, fhe faid, and when your needs 1e- 
quire, 
This little brand will ferve to light your fire. 
Dryer. 

If, with double diligence, they labour to re- 
trieve the hours they have loft, they fhall be faved; 
though this is a fervice of great dificulty, and 
like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

2. [Lrando, Ital. brandar, Runick.} A 
{word, in old language. 

They looking back, all th’ eaftern fide beheld 

Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 
Wav'd over by that Raming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms. 
Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. 

The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. 

Granville. 

4. A mark made by burning a criminal 

with a hot iron, to note him as infa- 
mous; a ftigma. 

Clerks convict fhould be burned in the hand, 
both becaufe they might tuite of fome corporal 
punifhment, and that they might carry a brand 
of infamy. Bacon, 

The rules of good and evilare inverted, and a 
brand of intamy paftes for a badge of honour. 

y L'Ejirange. 
5. Any note of infamy. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not underftand?) Dryden. 
To Brann. v.a. (brandin, Dutch.) To 
mark with a brand, or note of infamy. 

Have I liv'd thus Jong a wife, a true onc, í 
Never yet branded with fufpicion ? Shat/peare, 

The king was after branded, by Perkin’s piu- 
clamation, for an execrable breaker of the rights 
of holy church. Bacon. 

Brand not their ations with fo foul a name ; 
Pity, at leat, what we are forc'd to blame. Dryd. 

Ha! dare nog for thy life, I charge thec, dare 

not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince. Rowe. 
Our Punick faiti 
Is infamous, and branded toa proverb. Adilifon. 
The fpreacer of the pardons anfwered him an 
caher way, by draxdiag him with herety. cirrerh. 
Bra NpGoose, n. f. A kind of wild fowl, 
lefs than a common goofe, havinge its 
breaft and wings of a dark colour. Did. 
To Bra’nvisH. v.a. [from brand, 
{word. ] 
1. To wave, or fhake, or flourifh, as a 
wcapon. 


a 
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Brave Macheth, 
Difdaining fortune, with his brandiA'd Nee}, 
Like valuut’s minion, carved out his paflage. 
f Shaft Focar Bi 

He faid, and Lrandiking at once his blade, 
With cager pace purfued the Raming thade. Drsd. 

Let me marth their leader, not their prince ; 
And at the head of your cenown’d Cydunians 
Brandifh this {wird. i Smith. 

2. To play. with ; to flourifh. 

He, who fhali employ all the force of his 
reafon only in drandihing of CyMogifms, wall dif- 
cover very little. i Lecke. 

Bra’npiinc. n. f. A particular worm. 

The dew-worn, which fome alfo call the lob- 
worm, and the druadiing, are the chick. Wutan., 

Branpy. n. f. [contracted from ftrande- 
avine, or burnt wine.) A firong liquor 
diftilled from wine. 

If your matter lodgeth at inns, every dram of 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeih his 
character. Swifts Footman. 

Bra‘noy-wine. The fame with brandy. 

It has been a common faving, A hair of the 
fame dog; and thought that braady-wine is a 
common rclicf to fuch. ; Wifeman, 

BRA’NGLE, n. f. [uncertainly derived.) 
Squabble; wrangle ; litigious conteft. 

The payment of tythes is fubject to many 
frauds, brangles, and other dithculties, not only 
from papifts aud diffenters, but even from thofe 
who profets themfelves proteftants. Swift. 

To BRA'’NGLE. v. n. {from the noun. ] 
To wrangle ; to fquabble. 

When polite converfing thall be improved, 
company will be no longer peftered with duil 
ftory-tellers, nor rargling difputers. Swift, 

Bra‘NGLEMENT. n. /. [from érangile.] 
The fame with brangle. 

Bran. n. f. Buckwheat, or brank, isa 
grain very ufeful and advantageous in 
dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra’nny, adj. [from dran.] Having the 
appearance of bran. 


It became ferpiginous, and was, wiven I faw it, 
covered with white branny (cales. IWifeman, 
Bra’sen. aaj. [from brafs.] Made of 
brafs. It is new lefs properly written, 
according to the pronunciation, 4razen. 

Bra’ster.n.f. [from bra/s.] 

t. A manufacturer that works in brafs. 

There is a fellow {wmewhat near the door, he 
fhould be a brafrer by his face. Shat/peare, 
Brafiers that turn andirors, pots, kettles, ©, 
have their latne made different from the come 
mon turners lathe, Moxon, 

2. A pan to hold coal. [probably from em- 
brafer, Fr.] 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on brafiers. Arbuthnot, 

Brasi'Le. Qn. f An American wood, 

Brazi. f commonly fuppofed to have 
heen thus denominated, becanfe firt 
brought from Brafil, though Huet 
fhews it had been known by that name 
many years before the difcovery of that 
country ; and the beft fort comes from 
Ternambuc. It is ufed by turners, and 
takcs a good polih; but chiefly in dy- 
ing, though it gives but a fpurious reds 

Chambers. 

BRASS. »./ [bpay, Sax. prr, Welth.) 

t. A yellow metal made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. It-is ufed, in 
popular language, for any kind of me- 
tal in which copper has a part. 

Brafsis made of copper andcabiminaris, Bacon, 
2 F 
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Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their vistues 
We write in water. 

Let others mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing dra/s. Dryd. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra’sstness. n. /. [from brafy.} An ap- 
pearance like brats;, fome quality of 
brafs. 

Bra’ssy. adj, [from bra/s.] 

1. Partaking of brafs. 

The part in which they lic, is near black, with 
fome (parks of a draffy pyrites in it. beodward, 

2. Hard as brafs. > 

Lofts, 
Enough to prefs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commileration of his fate 
Fiom f-afy bofyums, and rough hearts of flint. 
; Skak/peare. 


Siakfpea fae 


g. Impudent. 
Burast. particip. adi. [from burfl.) Burtt; 
broken. Obfolete. 
Their creature never paft, 
That back returned without heavenly grace, 
Buc dreadful furies which their chains have braf, 
And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men 
agaf. Spenfer. 
Enat. n. f. [its etymology is uncertain ; 
bpatz, in Saxon, fignifes a blanket ; 
from which, perhaps, the modern üg- 
nification may have come. 


t. A child, fo called in contempt. 
He leads them hike a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature, 
That thapes man better; and they follow him, 
Againft us Zrats, with no lefs confidence, 
Than boys purfuing tummer butterflies. SAuk/p. 
This brat is none of mine: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Shat{peare. 
The friends, that got the brats, were poifon'd 
too; 
In this fad cafe what could our vermin do? Rofcom. 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and beafts be- 
fore him, with their brats and little ones, to fee 
which of them had the pretticft children. L’ E/ir. 
1 thall live to fee the invifible lady, to whom 
I was obliged, and whom I never beheld fince 
fie was a brat in hanging fleeves. Swift, 
I give command to kiil or fave, 
Can grant ten thoufand pounds a-year, 
And inake a beggar’s brat a peer. 
2. The progeny ; the offspring. 
The two late confpiracies were the brats and 
offspring of two contrary factions. South. 


Erava’no. n. f. [from bravada, Span. } 
A boatt; a brag. 
Spain, to make good the bravado, 
Names it the invincible Armado. 
ERAVE. adj. [brave, Fr.] 
1, Courageous; daring; bold; generous; 
ligh-fpirited. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius be- 
lieve, that his genius, which otherways was 
brave and confident, was, in the pretence of 
O@avius Cefar, poor ard cowardly. Bacon, 

From armed fucs to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes, 

Maller, 
2. Gallant; having a noble mien; lofty ; 
raceful. 

Iii prove the prettier feltow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with a braver grace Shaky. 
3. Magnificent; grand. 
Rings put upon his Angers, 
And brave anendants near him, when ne wakes ; 
Would not the beggar than forget himfelt? Shak/, 

But whofoc’er it was ature dehgn’d 

Fir a brave placy and then as brave a mind, 


Denham. 
4- Excellent; noble: it is an indetermi- 
nate word, uled to exprefs the fuper- 


Swift. 


Llnonymous, 
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abundance of any valuable quality in 
men or things. 
Let not old age difgrace my high defire, 
O heavenly foul, in kuman Mpe contain’d ! 
Old wood inflim'd doth yield the brave? hres 
When younger doth in fmoke his virtue fpend. 
Sidney, 
If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave 
commodity where wood aboundcth. Bacon. 
If a fatefman has not this fcience, he mult be 
fubjeét tu a braver mim than himlelf, whofe 
province it is to dire& all his ations to this end. 


Digby. 
Brave. a. fi (brave, Fr.) 
1. A he@tor; a man daring beyond de- 
cency or difcretion. 
Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know 
not well 
To manage this, the laft great flake, Dryden, 
Morat’s too infulent, too much a brave, 
His courage to his envy is a flave. Dryden. 
2. A boaft; a challenge; a defiance. 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace: 
We grant thou canit outfcold us. Shakfpcare. 
Jo Brave. v.a. [from the noun.) 


i. To defy ; to challenge ; to {ct at defiance. 

He upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakfpeare. 

My nobles leave me, and my ftate is Arar, 
Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of forcign powers. 

Shuk/{peare. 

The ills of love, not thofe of fate, I fear; 
Thefe I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear, Dryd. 

Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempett, and the rifing waves. Dryd. 

2. To carry a boafting appearance of, 

Both particular pertons and factions are apt 
enough to flattcr themfelvcs, or, at leaft, to brave 
that which they believe not. Bacon, 

Bra/veLy. adv. [from drave.} Ina brave 
manner; courageoufly; gallantly; fplen- 
didly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed 

. bravely. Bacon, 

No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

The Trojan hero did affiight, 

Who bravely twice renew'd the fight. Dewham, 
Your valour bravely did th’ affault fuflain, 
And fill’d the motcs and ditches with the flain. 

Dryden, 
Bra'very, n.f [from brave. } 
I. Comage; magnanimity; generofity ; 
gallantry. 

It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do 
that out of a dechre of fame, which we couldnot 
be prompted to by a- generous pafon for the 
glory of him that made us. Spectator. 

Juba, to all the dravery of a hero, 

Adds foftett love and more than female fweetnefs. 
. wtddifon. 
2. Splendour; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that cye may fec, 

And all the happinefs that heat cehre, 
Is to be found. 
3. Show; oftentation. 

Let princes choofe minifers more fenfille of 
duty than of rifing, and fuch as love butinefs 
rather upon contcience than upon bravery, Bacon. 

4. Bravado; boat. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bra- 
very, nfe his tongue to her digrace, which lately 
had fung fonnets of her ptaites. Sidacy 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, 
they crowned their new King in the cathedral 
church of Dublin. Bacon, 

There arc thofe that make ita point of bravery, 
to bid dchance to the oracles of divine revela- 
tion. L? Ejirange. 

Era'vo. n. /. [bravo, Ital.] A man who 
murders for hire. 

For boldnefs, like the Aracoes and banditti, is 
feldom enipioyed, but upon defperate fervices. 

Government of the Longue. 


S penfer. 
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- No bravocs here profefs the bloody trade, 
Nor is the church the murd’icr’s refuge made, 
Gay. 
To BRAWL. v. n. [brouiiier, or brauler, 
French. ] 
1. To quariel noilly and indecently. 

She troubled was, alas! that at might be, 

With tedious rawlings of her parents dear. 
Sidney. 

Here comes a man cf comfort, whofe advice 
Hath often ttill’d my brawling dilcontent. SAak/f. 

How now? Sir Jolin! what, are you brawlizg 

here ? 
Docs this become your place, your time, your 
bufincfs ? Shakfpeare’s Hemy tv. 

Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths 
Tul thcir foul-fearing clamours haye braul'd 

down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shat/, 

In council the gives licence to her tunguc,y 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 

Leave all noify conteft, all in:modeft clamours, 
brawiing language, and cfpecially all perfonal 
fcancal and teurrility, to the meancit pait of the 
vulgar world. Wats. 

2. ‘Lo fpeak loud and indecently. 
His divifions, 2s the times do braw), 
Are in threc heads ; one pow'r againft the French, 
And one againit Glendower, Shak/peare. 
3. To make a roife. This is little ufed. 
As he lay along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that draw/s along this wood. 
Shakfpeare. 
Brawt. 2./. [from the verb.] Quarrel; 
noife; feurrility. 

He hndcth, that controverfies thereby are 
made but brew/s; and therctore wilheth, that, 
in fome lawful alfembly of churches, all thcie 
ftrifes may he decided. Hooker, 

Never fince that middle fummet’s fpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foret, or mead, 

But with thy drau/s thou halt difturb’d our (port, 
Shakfpeare, 

Tirat bonum is an animal, 

Made good with tont polemick drawl. Hudibras. 
Bra’wrer. n.-/. [from brawl.) A 
wrangler; a quarrelfome, noify fellow. 

An advucate may incur the cenfure of the 
court, for being a brawler in court, on purpole 
to lengthen out the caufe. sy iffe. 

BRAWN. n fJ. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. The flefhy or mufculous part of the 
body. 

The rawn of the arm muft appear full, 
Shadowed cn one fide; then fhew the wrilt-bone 
thercot. Peachan,. 

But molt their looks on the black monarch 

bend, 
His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 
His double biting ax, and beamy fpeary 
Each afking a gigantick furce to rear. Dryvten. 
2. The arm, fo called for its being mul- 


culous. 
PIL hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbeace put this wither'd draw. 
Shakfpeares 
I hadi purpofe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. 
Shadfpeare. 
3. Bulk; mufcular flrength. 

The boilVrous hands are then of ufe, when I, 
With this dire@ing heac, tPofe hands apply; 
Brawn without brain ty thine. Dryden, 

4. The Ach of a boar. 

Tire bett sage fur the boar is from two to five 
years, at which time it is belt to geld him, or 
fell him for brawn. Mortimer, 

5. A boar. 
seawnen. n. f. [from drawn.) A boar 
killed for the table. 

At Chiittmas time be careful of your fame, 
Sce the vid tcnant’s table be the fame 5 
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Then if you would fend up the dbrawner head, 
Sweet rofemary and bays around it ipread. Krag. 

Bra’wniness. n. f- [from brawny.) 
Strength; hardinets. 

This brawanincfs and infenfibility of mind, is 
the beft armour againit the common cvils and ac- 
cidents of life. Locke. 

Brawny. adj. [from drawn.) Mufcu- 
lous; flefhy; bulky; of great mulcles 
and firencth. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaft, 
In that prefuming confidence was lott. Dryden. 

The native cnergy 
Turns all into the fubftance of the tree, 
Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 
For brarony bulk, and for a barren fhade. Dryden. 
Jo BRAY. v.a. [bpacan, Sax. rater, 
I'r.] ‘To pound, or grind fmall. 

Pil burt him; J will dray 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman, 

Except you would bray Chriftendom in a 
mortar, and mould it into a new paitc, there is 
no poffibility of a boly war. Bacon. 

To Bray. v.n. [broire, Fr. barrio, Lat. ] 
te To make a noife as an afs. 
Laugh, and they 

Return it louder than an afs can bray, Dryden. 

*Agad if he thould hear the lion roar, he'd 
cudgel him into an afs, and to his primitive 
braying. Cong rete. 

2. To make an offenfive, harfh, or dif- 
agrecable noile. 

What, hall our feat be Kept with flaughter’d 

men ? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlifh drums, 
Clamouts of hell, bc meafures to our pomp ? 
Shukfpeare. 
Arms on armour clathing, bray’d 
Horrible ditcord. 
Bray. n. j. [from the verb. ] 
1. Voice of an afs. 
2. Harth found. - 
BoiR’rous untun’d drums, 
And harfh refounding trumpets dreadful bray. 
Shak/peare, 


Milten. 


Bra'ver. n. f. [from bray.] 
1. One that brays like an afs. 
Hold! cried the queen; a cat-call each fhall 
win; 
Equal your merits, equal is your din! 
But that this well-difputed game may end, 
Sound forth my brayers! and the welkin rend. 
Pope. 
2. [With printers; from Zo bray, or 
beat.) An intrument to temper the 
ink. 
To Brazr. v. a. ffrom brafs.] 
1. To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be caf in brafs, but only 
hath a warm drazed into it, this nicenefs is not 
fo abfolutcly neceffary, becaufe that worm is firft 
turned up, and bowed inta the grooves of the 
fpindle ; and you may try that before it is brazed 
in the nut. Monon. 


2. To harden to impudence. 
I have fo often bluthed to acknowledge him, 
that now I am braz’d tuit. Shakfp. K. Leur, 
If damned cuftom iath not Sraz’d it fo, 
That it is proof and bulwark againtt fenfc. Shak 
PRA'’7EN. adj. [from éra/s. } 
s. Made of brats. It was anciently and 
properly written dra/en. 
Get alfo a {mall pair of brazen compafes, and 
a Ane ruler for taking the diftance. Peacham. 
A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 
His heavier arms lay fcatter’d on the plain. Dryd. 
2. Proceeding from brafs: a poetical ufe. 
aU Trumpeters, 
With wazenn din blat you the cty’s car, 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourinces, S%ak. 
3. Impudent, 
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To Brazen. v. ne To be impudent; to 
bully. 

When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he 
would talk faucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if 
he had done nothing amifs. Arbuthnot. 

BRA'ZENFACE. nf, [from brazen and 
face.) An impudent wench: in low lan- 
guage. 

You do, if you fufpcé me in any difhonctty. 
—Well fad, brazenface; hold it out.  Shakfp. 

BRA'LENFACED, adj, [from brazenface. } 
Impudent; fhamelefs. 

Whatabrazcufaced vailet art thou, todeny thou 
knowell me? Is it two days ago, fince Etript up 
thy heels, and beat thee before the king? 

Shak{peave. 

Quick-witted, brazenfactd, with flucnt tongues, 

Patient of labours, and diffembling wrongs, 
Dryden, 


Bra'zenness. a. fi [from brazen. } 
1. Appearance like brafs, 

2. Impudence. 

BRA'ZIER. nf. See BRASIER. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you 
thould fell them tu the brazier, you would not 
lute above a penny in a thilling. Swift. 

Breacn. n. /. [from bread ; breche, Fr.] 
1. The act of breaking any thing. 
This tempett 


Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Shakfpeare. 


2. The ftate of being broken. 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great 4:cach in his abufed nature. Shak. 
3. A gap in a fortification made by a bat- 
tery. 

The wall was blown up in two places; by 
which breack the Turks fecking to have entered, 
made bloody fight. Knolles. 

Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir’d, 
Slew friends and focs) and in. the fmoke retie’d. 

Dryden, 


4. The violation of a law or contract. 

That oath would fure contain them greatly, or 
the breach of it bring them to Morter vengeance. 
Spenfer. 
What are thufe breaches of the law of nature 
and nations, which do forfcit all right in a nation 
to govern ? Bacon. 
Breach of duty towards our neighbours, fill 

involves in it a breach of duty towards God. 
South, 
The laws of the gofpel are the only ftanding 
rules of morality ; and the penalties affixed by 
God to the breach of thofe laws, the only guards 
thar can eff-@ually refrain men within the true 
bounds of decency and virtue. Rogers. 


5. The opening in a coatt. 
But th’? heediul boatman strongly forth did 
ftretch 
’ His brawny arms, and all his body ftrain ;. 
That th’ utmutt fandy breach they thortly fetch, 
While the dread danger does behind remain. 
i Spenfer. 
6. Difference; quarrel; feparation of kind- 
nels. 
It would have been long before the jealoufies 
and preaches between the armies would have been 
compofed. Clarendon. 


7. Infraction; injury. 


This beach upon kingly power was without 
precedent, Clarendon. 


BREAD. n. f. [bpeod, Saxon.] 
1. Food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make grain 
into bread, the lighteit and properett aliment for 
humag bodics. Arbuthnot. 

Bread, that decaying man with flrength fup- 

plies, 
Aad gcucrous wine, which thoughtful forrow flies. 
Pape. 
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2. Food in general, fuch as nature re. 
quires: to get bread, implies, to get fuf- 
ficient fur {upport without luxury. 

In the fweat of thy face dhelt thou cat Acad, 
Geach, 
If pretenders were not fupported by the fim- 
plicity of the inquifitive fools, the trade would 
not fad them brea, L'Efirange, 
This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 
A fimple fober life in paticnce led, 
And had but jut enough to buy her bread. 
Dryden, 
When I fubmit to fuch indignities, 
Make mea citizen, a fenator of Rome; 
To fell my country, with my voice, fur bread. 
Philips, 
L neither have been bred a {cholar, a foldicr, 
nor to any kind of bufincfs; this creates uncali- 
nefs in my mind, fearing 1 thall in time want 


bread. Spedlator, 


3. Support of life at large. 


God is pleafed to try our patience by the in- 
gratitude of thofe who, having caten of our 
bread, have lift up themfelvcs againwt us. 

King Charles, 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed; 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread? Pepe, 


BREAD-CHIPPER. n.f. [from bread and 
chip.) One that chips bread; a baker’s 


fervant; an under butler. 

No abufe, Hal, on my honour; no abufe.— 
Not to ditpraife me, and call me pantier, and 
bread-chipper, aad I know not what? Shak/peare. 


BREAD-CORN. n. f. [from dread and corn. } 
Corn of which bread is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town; 
the bread, and dread-corn, fufiiced not for fix 
days, Hayward, 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, braifing 
it among bread-corn, they put it up into a veficl, 
and kcep it as food for their flaves. Broome, 


BREAD-ROOM. n. /. [{na fhip.] A part 
of the hold feparated by a bulkhead 
from the ret, where the bread and 
bifcuit for the men are kept. 


BreaptTH. zn. / [from bpao, broad, 
Saxon.] The meafure of any plain fn- 


perticies from fide to fide. 

There is, in Ticinum, a churen that hath wine 
dows only from above; itis in length an hun- 
cred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height near 
fifty ; having a door in the midit. Bacon, 

The river Ganges, according unto later rela- 
tions, if not in length, yet in dreacthk and depth, 
may exccl it. Bron, 

Then all approach the flain with vaft furprize, 
Admire on what a breads’ of earth he ties. Dry, 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrowncfs of 
the arch makes it rife in height; the lownefs 
opens it in breadth, slddifer, 


To BREAK. v.a. pret. Ubroke, or brake; 
part. pal. broke, or broken, [bpeccan, 
Saxon. ] 

t. To part by violence. 

When I drake the ive lozves amang five thou- 
fand, how many batkets of fragments took ye 
up? ’ Maré, 

Let ns reak their bands afunder, and cait 
away their cords from us. Pjulms. 

A bruifed reed thal! he not break. Tfaian, 

See, faid the fire, how foan ’tis done ; 

The sticks he then rete one by one: 
So (trong you'll be, m fricochip tied ; 


So quickly broke, if you divide. Suvfe. 
2. To burft or open by force. 
O could we break our way by force’ Nion, 


Notes tells us, that the fountains of the earth 
were broke open, or clove afunder, Barnets TA. 
Into my hand he fore'd the i4mpting gold, 

While I with modcit ttruggling Zyte his he'd. 
Gey. 
(5 ell? 
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3. To pierce; to divide, as light divides 
v darknefs. 
By a dim winking lamp, which fecbly Arote 
The gloomy vapour, he lay fttretca’d along. Dry. 
4. To deltroy by violence. 
This is the fabrick, which, when God Areak- 
eth down, none can build up again, Burnet, 
ç. To batter; to make breaches or gaps 
nn. 
I'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken than thele boys, 
And writas little beard. Shakfpeare. 


6. To cruth or deftroy the ilrength ot the 


body. 

O father abbot! 
An old man, broken with the florms of ftate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity.  Shat/peare. 

The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him; as that dithoneft victory 
At Chezronea, fatal to liberty, 

Kild with report that old man eloquent, Milton. 

Have not fome of his vices weaken’d his 
body, and broke his health ? have not others dif- 
fiptied his eflate, and reduced him to want? 

Tilletfon. 
7, To fink or appa! the fpirit. 

The defeat of that day was much greater than 
it then appeared to be; and it even broke the 
heart of his army. Clarendon. 

UIl brave her to ker face; 
I'll give my anger its free courfe againit her : 
Thou thalt fec, Phoenix, how I'll break her pride. 
Pailips. 
$. To cruhh; to fhatter. 

Your hopes without are vanith’d into fmoke ; 

Your captains taken, and your armies broke. 
Dryden. 
o. To weaken the mental faculties. 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This ref might yet have balm’d thy roken fenfes, 
Whici, if convenicacy will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure. Shakfpeare. 

If any dabbler in poctry dares venture upon 
tac experiment, he wili only break hus brains. 

Felton. 
10. To tame; to train to obedience; to 
enure to docility. 

What boots it to break a colt, and to let him 
firaight run loofe at random ? Spenfer. 

Why then thou can't not break her to the 

Jute— 
—Why, no; for fhe hath broke the lute to me. 
Shukfpeare. 

So fed before he’s broke, he'll bear 
Too great a tomach patiently to feel 
The lafhing whip, or chew the curbing ftecl. May. 

That hot-mouth’d beaft that bears again{t the 

curt, 
Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryd. 

No {ports but what belong to war they know, 
To break the flubborn colt, to bend the bow. 

Dryden. 
Virtues like thefe 
Make human nature fhine, reform the foul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men, Add: 

Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himfclf to glory, 
And breaks the fAcrecnets of his native temper ! 

shidifon. 

11. To make bankrupt. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a Lrofea man, 

Shakfpear:. 

For this few know themfelves : for merchants 
broke 

Vicw thcir cate with difcontent and pain. 

Davies. 

With arts like thefe rich Matno, when he 

peaks, 

Attradts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryl, 

A command or call tobe tiberal, all of a tud- 
den impoverifhes the rich, reuks the merchant, 
and fhuts up every private man’s cxchequer. 


Souih 
12. To difcard; to difmus, 
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1 fee a great officer broken. Swift. 
13. To crack or open tne fkin, fo that 
the blood comes. 

She could have run and wadeled all about, 
even the day before the 4rcke her brow ; and then 
my hufband took up the child. Shakfpeare, 

Weak foul! and blindly to deftruction icd: 
She break her heart, the’l] fuoner break your head. 

Dryden, 
14. To make a {welling or impofthume 
open. 


Tay AO violate a contract or promife. 
Lovers reak not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time. Shak/p. 
Pardon this fault, and by my foul T fwear, 

J never more will reak an oath with thee, Saak. 
Did not our worthies of the houfe, 

Before they /roke the peace, break vows ? 

Hudibras. 


16. To infringe a law. 


Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. 
Dryden, 
17. To flop; to make ceafe. 
Break their talk, miftrefs Quickly ; my kinf- 
man thall {peak for himfelf. Shakfpeare, 


18. To intercept. 
Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 
yet fo as if the firit fall be broken, by meansof a 
fup, or otherwife, it faycth above. Bacon, 
Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo {mall ; 
I'lirather leap down firft, and breuk your fall. 
Dryden, 
As one condemn’'d to leapa precipice, 
Who fees before his eyes tne depth below, 
Stops fhort, and looks about for fome kind fhrub 
To Sreak his dreadful fall. Dryden. 
She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to break, 
Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. Dryden, 
19. To interrupt. 
Some folitary cloifter will I choofe, 
Coarfe my attire, and fhort fhall be my fleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden, 
The father was fo moved, that he could only 
command -his voice, broke with fighs and fob- 
bings, fo far as to bid her procecd. Addifon. 
The poor fhade fhiv’ring ftands, and mufi not 
break 
His painful filence, till the mortal fpeak. Ticket. 
Sometimes in broken words he figh’d his care, 
Look'd pale, and trembled, when he vicw'd the 
fair. 
20. To feparate company. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with that 
vehernence, that they were forced to break com- 
pany ? Atterbury. 


21. To diffolve any union. 

It is great folly, as well as injuftice, to break off 
fonoble a relation. Collier. 
22. To reform: with of. 

The French were not quite broken of it, until 
fome time after they became chriftians. Grew; 
23. To open fomething new; to propound 

fomething by an overture: as if a feal 
were opened. 

When any new thing fhall be propounded, no 
counfellor fhould fuddenly deliver any pofitive 
opinion, but only hear it, and, at the moit, but 
to breakit, at hit, that it may be the better un- 
derftood at the next mecting. Bacon, 

I, who much defir?’ dto know 
Of whence fhe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur’d humbly thus to {peak. 
Dryden, 
24. Lo break the back. To ftrain or dif- 
locate the vertebres with too heavy bur- 
dens. 

I'd rather crack my finews, break my back, 

Tian you fhould fuch dithonour undergo. Shakf, 


25. To break the back. To difable one’s 
fortune, 


Gay. 
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O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on "em, 
Vor this great journey. Shak/peare. 
26. To break a deer, ‘To cut it up at 
table. 
27. To break fafl. 
in the day. 
28. To break ground, To plough. 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally 
give over furplas tillage, and break no more 
ground than will ferve to fupply their own turn. 

Carew, 
The hufdbandman mutt Nrt break the lani, 
before it be made capable of good feed. Davies, 
2g. To break ground. ‘Yo open trenches. 
30. To break the beavis ‘To deftroy with 
grief. 
Good my lord, enter here. —— 
—Will ’t reak my heart ? 
I'd rather break mine own. 
Sould not all relitions bear a part ? 
It were enough to break a frngle heart. 
31. To break a soft. 
expecied. 
32. [o break the neck. 
out the neck joints. 

I had as lief thou didit breat Ars neck, as his 

fingers. Shakfpeare. 
33. To break of. ‘Yo puta fudden itop; 


to interrupt. 


34. To break of. To preclude by fome 
obftacle fuddenly interpofed. 
To check the {tarts and fallics of the foul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue, 
Addifon. 
35. To break up. To diffolve; to puta 
fudden end to. 
Who cannot reit till he good fellows find ; 
He breaks up houfc, turns out of doors his mind, 
Herbert, 
He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat 
out his tecth, if he did not retire, and break up 
the mecting. Arbuthnot. 
36. To break up. Toopen; to lay open. 
Shells being lodged amongit mineral matter, 
when this comes to be broke up, it exhibits im- 
prethans uf the fhells. Woodward. 
37. To break up. To feparate or difband. 
After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Soly- 
man, returning to Conflantinople, broke up his 
army, and there lay Rill the whole year follow- 
ing. Knolles, 
38. To breal upon the wheel. ‘To punifh 
by ftretching acriminal upon the wheel, 
and breaking his bones with bats. 
39. To break wind, To give vent to 
wind in the body. 
To BREAK. v.n. 
1. To part in two. 
Give forrow words ; the gricf that does not 
{peak 
Whifpers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break, 


Shakfpeare, 
2. To burt. 


The clouds are fill above; and, while I 
fpeak, 
A {ccond deluge o’er our heads may break. 
Dryden. 


To eat the firft time 


Shak{peare, 


Dryden, 
To utter a jelt un- 


To lux, or put 


The Roman camp 
Hangs o'er us black and threat'ning, like a form 
Juf breaking on our heads. Dryden. 
3. To fpread by dafhing, as waves on a 
rock. 
At laft a falling billow ftops his breath, 
Breaks o’cr his head, and whelms him under- 
neath, Dryden. 
He could compare the confufion of a multi- 
tude to that tumult in the Icarit fea, dating 
and breaking among its crowd of iflands. Pope. 
4. To break as a {welling ; to open, and 
difcharge matter, 
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Some hidden abfccfs in the mefentery, Lreak- 
ing fome few days after, was difcovercd to be 
an apufteme. Harvey. 

Atk one, who had fubducd his natural rage, 
how he likes the change ; and undoubtedly he 
Will tell you, that it is no lefs happy than the 
eale of a broken impofihume, as the painful ga- 
thering and filling of it. Decay of Picty. 
ç. To open as the morning. 

The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Recaute that I and you muft part. 
Stay, or elfe my joys will dic, 
And perith in their infancy. Donne. 

When aman thinks of any thing in the dark- 
nels of the night, whatever decp imprefions it 
mav make in his mind, they are apt to vanith as 
the day breaks about him. clddifon. 
6. To burk forth; to exclaim. 

Every man, 
After the hideous form that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir'd ; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy. Shak/peare. 
. To become bankrupt. 

[E did-mean, indced, to pay you with this; 
which, if, hke an ill venture, it come unluckily 
home, d break, and you, my gentle creditors, lote. 

Shak/peare. 

He that puts all upon adventures, doth often- 
times reak, and come to poverty. Bacon, 

Cutler faw tenants breuk, and houfes fall, 

For every want he could not build a wall. Pope. 
8. To decline in health and itrength. 

Yet thus, methinks, I hear them {peak : 

Sce how the deun begins to Areak ; 

Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. Swift. 
9. To iffue out with vehemence. 

Whofe wounds, yet frefh, with bloody hands 

he ftrook, 

While fiom his breaft the dreadrul accents broke. 

Pope. 

10. To make way with fome kind of fud- 


dennefs, impetuofity, or violence. 
Calamities may be neareft at hand, and readicft 
to break in fuddenly upon us, which we, in re- 
gard of times or circumitances, may imagine to 
be farthest off. Hooker. 
The three mighty men breke through the hoft 
of the Philiftines. 2 Samuel, 
They came unto Judah, and brate into it. 
2 Chronicles. 
Or who fhut up the fea within doors, when it 
brake forth, as if it had iffued out of the womb ? 


ob. 

This, thisis he; foftly awhile, 7 
Let us not break in upon him. Milton. 
He refolved that Balfour thould ufe his utmoft 
endeavour to break through with his whole body 
of horfe. Clarendon. 
When the channel of a river is overcharecd 
with water, more than it can deliver, it necef- 
furily dreaks over the banks to make it{clf room. 


Hale. 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all dif- 
guilesy 

And {pares not gods nor men, Denham. 


Till through thofe clouds the funof knowledge 
brake, 

And Europe from ker lethargy did wake Denham. 

© ! couldit thou breuk tiirough fate's feverc de- 
cree, 

A new Marcellus fhould arife in thee. Dryden. 
At length I’ve acted my fevercf part ! 

l feel the woman dicakinzy in upon me, 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. 

Addifon, 

How does the luftre of our father’s actions, 

Through thedark cloud of ils that cover him, 

Bı euk cut, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! 

Addifon. 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light Jreaé: in 

On my departing foul. Addi fon, 
There are fome who, fruck with the uffulnefs 

of thefe charities, breakthrough all the dificul- 

tics and obftructions that now lie in the way to- 

wards advancing them, Atterbury. 
Almighty Pow'r, by whofe moft wife commund 

Helplefs) forlorn, uncertain here I Rand; 
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Take this faint glimmering of thy {elf away, 
Or breuk into my foul with perfect day | Arbuth. 
Sec heav’n its {parkling portals wide difplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day! Lope. 
I muf pay her the lat duty of friend{hip 
wherever fhe is, though I break through the 
whole plan of lte which I have formed in my 
mind. Swift. 
11. To come to an explanation. 
But perceiving this great alteration in his 
fiicnd, he thought fit to break with him thereof. 


Sidney. 
Stay with me awhile ; 
I am to break with thee of fome affairs 
That touch me near. Shak/peare. 


Break with them, gentle love, 
About the drawing as many of their hufbands 
Into the plot as can. Ben Fonfon. 


12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 
Be not afraid to break 
With murd'vers and Uaitors, for the faving 
A life fo near and neceffary to you, 
As is your country’s. Ben Fonfun. 
To brcak upon the fcore of danger or expence, 
is to he mean and narrow-fpirited. Collier. 
Sighing, he fays, we mult certainly break, 
And my cruel unkindnefs compels him to fpeak. 
Prior, 
13, To break from. 


fome vehemence. 

How didit thou fcorn l:fe'’s meaner charms, 

Thou who could Areak from Laura’s arms! 
Roafcommon. 
Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ; 
And thus with manly modetly he tpoke, Dryden, 
This cuftom makes bigots and {ccpticks ; and 
thofe that breuk from it, are in danger of herefy. 
Locke. 


14, To break in. To enter unexpeGedly, 
without proper preparation. 
The doétor is a pedant, that, with a deep 


voice, and a magifierial air, breaks in upon con- 
verfation, and drives down all before him. 


To go away with 


Addifon, 
15. To break loofe, ‘To efcape from cap- 
tivity. 
Who would fot, finding way, break /oofe from 
hell, 


And boldly venture to whatever place 
Faithett from pain ? Milton. 


16. To break loofe. To thake off reflraint. 
If we deal falfely in covenant with God, and 
break loofe from all our cngagements to him, we 
releafe God from all the promifes he has made to 
US. Tillotfon. 


17. To break off. ‘To defit {nddenly. 

Do not peremptorily break off, in any bufinefs, 
in a At of anger; but, howfocver you thew bit- 
ternefs, do not act any thing that is not revocable. 

Bacon, 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that me- 
morable vi@tory was won by the chriftians at 
Lepanto, being then hearing of caufes in con- 
fiftury, breke of fuddenly, and faid to thofe about 
him, Itis now hore time we fhould give thanks 
to God. Bacon, 

When you begin to confider, whether you 
may fafely take one draught more, let that be 
accounted a fign late enough to break off. Taylor. 


1S. To break of from. ‘To part from with 


violence. 
1 mult from this enchanting queen break off. 
Shak/peare 


19. To break out. To difcover itfelf in 


fudden effeets. 


Let not one fpark of filthy luttful fire 
Break out, that may her facred peace mole ft. 


Spenfer. 


They fmother and keep down the flame of 


the milchicf, fo as it may not brcak out in their 
time of government; what Comes afterwards, 
they care not. Spenfer 

Such a deal of wonder has broken out within 


20. To break out, 


21. To break out. 


22. To break up. 


23510 break vp. 


24. Zo break up. 
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‘this hour, that ballad makers cannot be able ta 


exprely it. Shakfpeare. 
As tire breaks out of flint by percufion, fo 
wifdom and truth iffueth out by the agitation of 


argument. Howel, 
Fully ripe, his {welling fate breat: out, 
And hurries him to mighty mifchiefson. Dry.d, 


Allturn'd their fides, and to each otherfpoxe; 
I iaw their words breuk out in fire and {moke. 
Dryden, 
Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 
Still with a greater blaze fhe fhone, 
And her bright foul broke out on ev'ry fide. 
Mitten, 
There can be no greater labour, than to be al- 
ways diffembling; there being fo many ways by 
which a {mothered truth is apt to blaze, and break 
out. South. 
There are men of concealed fire, that doth not 
break out in the ordinary circumitances of life. 
“Addi fon, 
A violent fever broke out in the place, which 
(wept away great multitudes. Add jon. 


To have eruptions 
from the body, as pultules or fores. 


To become diffolute. 
He broke not out into his great excefies, while he 
was reftraincd by the councils and authority o€ 
Seneca. Dryden, 
To ceafe. to intermit. 
It isciedibly affirmed, that, epon that very day 
when the river firt rifeth, great plagues in Cairo 
ufe fuddenly to break up. Bacon, 


To diffolve itfelf. 


Tiefe, and the like conccits, when men have 
cleared their underftanding by thre lignt of expe- 
rience, will fexttcrand break up like milt. Bacon. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery 
moifture, and verfion of the fame into air, ap- 
pzareth in nothing more vifible than the fudden 
difcharge or vanithing of a little clcud or breath, 
or vapour, from glafs, or any polilh’d body; for 
the miltineds feuttercth, and dreaketh up tuddenty. 

Bacon, 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and crofs of 
light drake up, and caft itfclf abroad, as it were, 
into a firmament of many ftars. Bacon. 

What we obtain by converfation, is oftentimes 
loft again, as foon as the company breaks up, Ory 
at leait, when the day vanilhes. Mates, 
To begin holidays ; to 
be difiniffed from bufineis. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 
Like youthful iteers unyok’d, they took their 
courfe 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth : or, like a fchool brotexp, 
Each hurries tow'rds his home and Sporting place. 
Shak/peare. 


25. To break with. To part driendfhip 


with any. 
There is a flave, whom we have put in prifon, 
Reports, the Volfcians, with two teveral powers, 
Are enter’d in the Roman territories, — 
—Gu fee thisrumourer whipt. It cannot he 
The Volfcians dare break with us. Shatfpeare. 
Can there be any thing of friencthip intnares, 
hooks, ard trapans? Wohofvever breaks wi: his 
friend upon tuch terms, has enough to warrant 
himin fo doing, both before God and man. SeuzA, 
Invent fome apt pretence 
To break with Bertram. 


Dryden. 


26. It is to be obferved of this extenfive 


and perplexed verb, that in all its figni- 
fications, whether afive or neutral, it 
has fome reference to Its primitive mean- 
ing, by implying either detriment, fud- 
dennefs, violence, or feparation. It is 
ufed often with adeitional particles, 9, 
out, in, off, forth, to modify us figni- 
fication, 


Sreak. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, State of being broken; opening. 


BRE 


From the break of day until noon, the roaring 
of the cannon never ccafed. Knoltles. 
Fur now, and fince firit break of day, the fiend, 
Mere ferpent in appearance, forth was come. 
Milton. 
They muft be drawn from far, and without 
breaks, to avoid the multiplicity of lines. Dryd. 
The fight of it would be quite lofi, did it not 
fometimes difcover itfelf through the breaks and 
Openings of the woods that grow about it. 
Ai for, 
2. A paufe; an interruption, 
3. A line drawn, noting that the fenfe is 
fufpended. 
All modern trath is 
Set forth with num'rous breads and dathes. Swift. 
Bre’acer. n.f. (from break. ] 
1, He that breaks any thing. 
Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law. Shak. 
If the churches were not employed tu be places 
to hear God’s law, there would be need of 
them to be prifons for the breakers of the laws 
of men. South, 
2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks : 
a term of navigation. 
To Bre'axrast. v.n. [from break and 
Jall.) To cat the firit meal in the day. 
As foon as Phebus’ rays infpceét us, 
Firft, fr, I read, andshend dreakfaf. 
Bre‘axrasr. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
1, The firit meal in the day. 
Thc duke was at breakfu/?, the laft of his repafts 
in this world. Wotton. 
2. The thing eaten at the firt meal. 
Hope is a good Sreakfuj?, but it isa bad fup- 
per. Bacon. 
A good picce of bread would be often the heft 
breakfa2fi for my young maftcr. Locke. 
3. A meal, or food in general. 
Had l been {cized by a hungry hon, 
I would have been a breakfa/? to the beat. Shak. 
I Jay me down to gifp my lateit breath, 
The wolves will get a breakfajt by my death, 
Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply. Dryd. 
Bre‘annecx. n. f. (from break and neck. ] 
A fall in which the neck is broken; a 
fleep place endangering the neck. 
I mutt 
Forfake the court; to du’t or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck, Shai fpeare. 
Bre’axpromise. n.f. [from break and 
promife.) One that makes a praélice 
of breaking his promife. 
I will think you the moit athciftical break- 
promife, and the moft hollow lover.  Shak/peare, 
Bre'axvow. n. / [from break and vow.] 
He that pra&ifes the breach of vows. 
That dzily breakvow, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 
maids. Shakfpeare. 
Bream. n.f. (brame, Fr. cyprinus latus, 
Latil eAgaii: 


The bream, being at full growth, is a large 
fh; he will breed both in rivers and ponds, 
but loves beft to Jive in ponds. He is, by 
Cefner, taken to be more clegant than whole- 
Some. He is lung in growing, but breeds 
excecdingly in a water that pleates him, and in 
Iaany ponds fo fat as to overitock them, and 
farve the other 4th. He is very broad, with a 
forked tail, and his fcales fct an excellent order. 
He hath large eyes, and a narrow fucking 
mouth, two fets of teeth, and a losing bone, to 
help his grinders. The male is obfcrved to nave 
two large melts, and the female two lage bags 
of eggsor fpawn. Wilton’ s Angler. 

A broad brean, to pleafe fome curiuustafic, 
While yct alive in boiling water calt, 

Wex'd with unwonted heat, boils, dings about 
Maller. 
BREAST.» /- [bneort, Saxon.] 
zg. The middle part of the human body, 
between the neck and the belly. 


9 


Prior. 
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No, traytrefs! angry Love replicsy 
She ‘s hid f{omewhere about thy breafl ; 
A place nor God nor man denics, 
For Venus’ dove the proper nch. Prior. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which 
contain the milk. 
Tacy pluck the fatherlefs from the breafl. Fob. 
3. Breaft was anciently taken for the 
power of finging. 


The better brea/?, 
The lefler rett. Tuffer of Singing Boys. 


4. The part of a beat that is under the 


neck, between the forelegs. 


5. The difpofition of the mind. 
I not by wants, or fears, or age oppreft, 
Stem the wild torrent with a dauntlefs Lreu/?. 
Dryden, 


6. The heart; the confcience. 
Necdlcfs was written law, where none oppreft, 
The Jaw of man was written in his brea/f. 


Dryden, 
7. The feat of the paffions. 
Margarita firit poffefs'd, 

If I remember well, my drca/?. Cowley. 


Each in nis breaf the fecret forraw kept, 
And thought it fafe to laugh, though C.efar wept, 
Rowe, 
To Breast. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
To meet in front; to oppofe breait to 
breait. 
The threaden fails 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea, 
Breafting the lofty furge. Shak/peare. 
The hardy Swifs 
Breafts the kcen airy and carols as he goes. 
Goldfmith, 
BRE'ASTBONE. n. /. [from brea and 
bone.| The bone of the breatt; the 
flernum. 
Tie belly fhall be eminent, by fhadowing the 
flank, and under the brea/fbone, Peacham. 
BRE'ASTCASKET. n. f. [from brea and 
cafket.| With mariners, the largeft 
and longeft cafkets, which are a fort of 
ftrings placed in the middle of the yard. 


Bre'asTFast. n. f. [from breaft and 
fof.) In a fhip, a rope faftened to 
fome part of her forward on, to hold 
her head to a warp, or the like. Harris. 


BRE'ASTHIGH. ad. [from dreaf and high. ] 
Up to the breaitt. 


The river ittclf gave way unto her, fo that fhe 
was ftraight breajihigh. Sidney, 

Lay madam Partlct bafking in the fun, 
Breafthigh in fand. Dryden's Fables. 


Bre'astHooks. n. f. [from breaff and 
hook.) With thipwrights, the com- 
paing timbers before, that help to 
{trengthen the ftem, and all the fore- 
part of the fhip. Harris. 


BRE'ASTKNOT. 2. f. [from breafl and kuot. } 
A knot or bunch of ribands worn by 
women on the breall. 

Our ladies have fill faces, and our men hearts; 
why may we not hope tor the fame achievements 
from the influence of this brea} knot? Aiddifon. 


Bre AsTPLate. n. f. [from breaff and 


late.] Armour for the breat. 
What ftronger breafèplate than a heart un- 
tainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel jut. 
Shak fpeare. 
Grint field, helm, breafiplate, and, inticad 
uf toofe, 
Five fharp tmooth Rones from the next brook he 
chofe. Cowley. 
This vencrable champion will come into the 
ficld, agmed only witha pockct-piltol, befosc his 
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old rufly breafiptare could be fcoured, and his 
cracked leadpicce mended. Swift, 
Bre’astPLoucn. 2. f. [from breaff and 
plough.) A plough ufed for paring 
turf, driven by the breaft. 
The breaftplough which a man fhoves before 
him. Mortimer, 
Bre'astrores. n. f. [from Jbreaff and 
rop:.] Ina fhip, thofe ropes which 
fatten the yards to the parcels, and, 
with the parrels, hold the yards fait to 
the matt. Harris. 


Brea’stwork. a. f. [from brea and 
work.] Works thrown up as high as 
the breaft of the defendants; the fame 
with parapet. 

Sir John Afley caft up dreafwerks, and made 
a redoubt for the defence of his men. Glarerden. 


BREATH. n. f. [bnaSe, Saxon. ] 
1. The air drawn in and cje&ted out of 
the body by living animals. 
Whither are they vanith'd ? 
Into the air: and what fcem*d corporal 
Melted, as breath into the wind. Stak /peare, 
2° elite: T 
No man has more contempt than I of Zrearh ® 
But whence haft thou the pow’r to give me death? 
Dryden. 
3. The ftate or power of breathing frecly ; 
oppofed to the condition in which a 
man is breathlefs and fpent. l 
At other times, he cafts to fuc the chafe 
Of fwift wild beafts, or run on foot a racc, 
T’ enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moft 


necdful, 
Or clle, by wreftling, to wax ftrong and heedful. 
Spenfer, 
What is your difference ? fpeak.— 
—Iam fcarce in breath, my lord.  Shak{peare. 


Spaniard, take breath; fome refpite I'll atford ; 
My caufe is more advantage than your fword. 
Dryden, 
Our fwords fo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they, at length, grew weary to dettroy; 
Refus’d the work we brought, and, out of breath, 
Made forrow and defpair attend for death. Dry. 
4. Refpite; paufe ; relaxation, 
Give me fome breath, fome little paufe, dear 
iord, 
Before I pofitively fpeak. 
. Breeze ; moving air. 
Vent all thy pafhon, and PH Rand its hock 
Calm and unrutHed as a fummer’s fea, 
When not a dreark of wind flics o’er its furface. 
stddifon’s Cate, 


Shak [peare. 


6. A fingle a@ ; an intant. 
You menace me, and court me, ina Srcath ; 
Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryd. 
BREATHABLE. adj. [from éreath.] That 
may be breathed; as, breathable air, 
To BREATHE. v. n. [from éreath, ] 
t. To draw in and throw out the air by 
the lungs ; to infpire and expire. 
He fafe return’d, the race of glory paft, 
New to his friends embrace, had breath his laft. 
Pope. 
z. To live. 
Let him breathe, between the heav’ns and 
earth, 
A private man in Athens, 
3. ‘To take breath; to reft. 
He prefently followed the viétory fo hot upon 
tne Scots, that he fuffered them not to breathe, 
or gather thensfelvcs together again. Spenfer, 
Three times they rearh’d, and three times did 
they drink, 
Upon agrecment. Shakfpeare’s Henry tv. 
Reft, that gives all men life, gave him his 
death, 


And tou much dreathing put him out of breath. 
Milton, 


Shakfpeare. 
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When France had breath'd after inteftine broils, 


And peace and cunqueft crown’d her foreign toils, 
Rofeommon. 
4: To paf: as air. 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 
To whole foul mouth nv healthfome air breathes 
my 
And thee be Rmngled cre my Romen comes ? 
D Shukfpeare. 
Jo BREATHE. v. a. 
1. To infpire or inhale into one’s own 
body, aud cject or expire out of it. 
Taney with to live, 
Their pains and poverty defire to hear, 
To view the light of heav'n, and breatae the vital 
air. © Dryden. 

They here began to Freutke a moft delicious 
kind of ether, and taw ali the fields about them 
covered with a kind of purple light. Tatler. 

2. To inject by braathing : with inzo. 

He breathed into us the lieath of lite, a vital 
ative fpiiit; whofe motions, he expects, fhould 
own the dignity of its original, Decay of Piety. 

I would he young, be handiome, be belov’d, 
Could I but breathe myfelf into Adiaftus. ryd. 

3. To expire; to ejeét by breathing : 
with out. 

She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth 
mufe; and by Plutarch is compared to Caius, 
the fon of Vulcan, who drcuthed out nothing but 
flame. Spectator. 
_ To exercife ; to keep in breath. 

Thy greyhounes are as iwift as breathed Rags. 

Shakfpeare. 
oo infpire; to move or a&tuate by 
breath. 

The artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 
They breathe the flute, or ftiike the vocal wire. 

Prior. 
6. To exhale ; to fend out as breath. 
His altar brearh-s 
Ambrofial odours, and ambroftal flow’rs. Milt. 
+. To utter privately. 

I have tow’rd heav’n breath’ a fecret vow, 
To livein pray’r and contemplation, Shak/peare. 

$.. To give air or vent to. 

The ready cute to cool the ragizg pain, 
Ys underneath the foot tu breathe a vein, Dryd. 

BREATHER. n. f. [from Freathe.] 
y.. One that breathes, or lives. 

She thows a body rather than a life, 

A itatue than a breather. Shak fpeare. 

1 will chide nu breather iw the world but my- 
felf. Shakjpcare. 

æ One that utters any thing. 
No particular feand:l once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shakfprare 
3. Infpire; one that animates or intufes 
by infpiration. 

The breather of all life does now expire : 
His milder father fummons him away. = Nerris, 

BREATHING». /. [from breathe. | 
1. Afpiration; fecret prayer. 

While to high neav’n his pious breathings turn’d, 

Weeping he hop’d, and facrificing mourn`d 
Prior. 
2, Breathing place; vent. 
The warmth diftends the chinks, and makes 
New Jbreathings, whence new nourifhment the 
takes. Dryden. 
BREATHLESS. adj. [from breath. ] 
1. Out of breath ; fpent with labour. 
Well knew 
The prince, with patience and fufferance fly, 
So hafly heat foon cooled to fubdue ; 
Tho’ when he dreathle/s wax, that battle ’gan 
renew. i Fairy Qucen. 

I remember, when the ight was donc, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breatalefs, and faint, leaning upon my {word, 
Came tere a certain lord. Shak fpeare, 

Many fo trained themfelves in their race, thet 

they feil Gown dreatdlefs and dead, Hayward, 


2. To produce from one’s felf. 
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Breathlefs and tir'd, is all my fury fpent ? 
Or does my glutted fpleen at length relent ? 


2. Dead. 
Kuceling before this ruin of (weet life, 
And breathing to this breathte/s excellence 
The incente of a vow, a holy vow.  Stak/peare. 
Yielding to the fenteuce, dbreath/efs thou 
And pale fhall lic, us what thou buric now. 
Prior. 
DRED. The part. pall. of To breed. 
Theiv malice was dred in them, and their cogi- 
tatiun would never be changed. Wifdom. 
Breve. nf. See Bravo. 
In a cunous brete of necdie-woik, one colour 
falls away by [uch tutt degrees, and another 
rifes fu infenfibly, that we fcc the variety, with- 
out being abie to diltinguith the total van thing 
of the one from the fifi appearance of the other. 
MAddifon. 


BREECH. 2. f. [fuppofed from by:x- 
can, Sax. 
1. ‘Lhe lower part of the body ; the back 
art. 
When the king’s pardon was offered bya 


herauld, a Icwd boy turned towards him his 
naked breech, and uled words fuitable to that 


getture. Hayward. 
Tire forks devour makes and other ferpents; 
which when they kegin to creep out at then 
breeches, they will prefently clap them clo.e toa 
wall, to kecp them in. Grew’ s Mufeum 
2. Breeches. 
Ah! thatthy father had been fo refolved !— 


And ne’cr had flol’n the breech from Lancatter. 
Shak/peare 
3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 
So cannons, when they mount vaft pitches, 
Are tumbled back upon theirdreeches. non 
4. The hincer part of any thing. 
Zo BREECH. v. a. [trom the noun.) 
1. To put into breeches. 
2. ‘Yo fit any thing with a breech; as, 
to /reech a gun. 


BREECHES. n. f. [bnec, Sax. from 
brucca, an old Gaulifh word; fo that 
Skinner imagines the name of the part 
covered with breeches, to be derived 
from that of the garmeat. In this fenfe 
it has no fiagular. | 

te The garment worn by men over the 
lower pait of the body. 

Petruchio is Coming in anew kat and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old breeches, thrice turned. 
Shak/peare. 
Rough fatires, fly remarks, ill-natur’d fpceches, 
Arc always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. 
Pricr. 
Give him a fingle coat to:make, lie’d do ’t; 
A veit or breeches, tingly ; but the brute 
Could ne’cr contrive ull turce to make a fuit. 
Kive. 

2.. To wear the breeches, is, ina wife, to 

vfurp the authority of the hufdand. 
The wife of Xanthus was domincering, as if 

her fortuac, and her extraction, had entitled her 
tothe breeches, L’ FE frange. 

To BREED. v.a. pret. I bred, I have 

bred. [bpadan, dax.] 

1. To procreate; to generate; %0° pro- 

duce more of the fpecies. 

None fiercer in Numidia bred, 
With Carthage were in triumph led, Refcommon. 


Children would reed their teeth with lefs dan- 
ger. Locke. 
. To occafion ; to caufe ; to produce. - 

Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, 

That to have heard, great horrour would have 
Fairy Queen. 


h ed, 


Dryden. 


— Thet thou might ttill have worn tiie petticoat, 
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Our own hearts we know, but we are noteer- 
tain what hope the rites and orders of our church 
have bred in the hearts of others, Hacker, 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, 
breedeth in youth! alfckara’s Sches/majler, 

Intemperance and luf breed infirmities and 
Gifeafcs, which, being propagated, fpoil the Arain 
of a nation, Tillorfon, 

4. To contrive; to hatch ; to plot. 
My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this è 
a hear? and brain to breed it in? Shai fperrs, 
5. To give birth to; to be the native 
place: fo, there are éreeding ponds, 
and feeding ponds. 

Mr. Harding, ana the worthieat divine chrif- 
tendum hath dred for the {pace of tome hundreds 
of years, were brought up together in the fame 
univerhty. Hocker; 

Hail, foreign wonder! 
Whom certain thefe rough thades did never breed, 
Milton, 
6. To educate; to form by education. 

Whoc'er thou art, whofe forward cars are bent 
On ftate affairs, to guide the government ; 
Hear ħrit what Sucrates of old has faid 
Tothe lov’d youth whom he at Athens bred. 

Dryden. 

To breed up the fon to common fenfe, 
Is ever morethe pareni’s lea expence Dryden, 

And lert their pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul to frip and fpoil the dead. 

‘ Dryden, 

His farm may not remove his children too fax 
from him, or the trade he breeds them up in. 

Locke, 
7. To bring up ; to take care of from in- 
fancy. 

An wretched me! hy fates averfe decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed, 

Dryden, 
8. To condu& through the firft flages of 
life. 


Bred up in grief, can pleafure be our theme 2 
Our endlefs anguifh does not nature claim 2 
Reaton and furrow are to us the- fame. 


To BREED. V. 1% 
te To bring young. 
Lucina, it teems, was breeding, as the did no- 
thing but entertain the company with a difcourfe 
upon the dithculty of reckonurg to a day. Spec, 


2. To be increafed by new production. 
But could youth lat, and love ili breety 
Had jeys no date, and age no nced; 
Then thefe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love, Raleigh, 


3. Tobe produced ; to have birth. 
Where they moft drecd and haunt, -I have ob- 
ferv'd, 

The air is delicate. Shal/peare’s Macbeth, 
There isa worm that breedeth in old {nowy and 
dieth foon after it cometh wut of the fnow. Bacon, 
The catetpillar is one cfr the mof geacral of 
worms, and dreedeth of dew and leaves. Bacon, 
It hath been the general tradition and belicf, 
that maggots and flies breed in putsified carcafes, 
Birtley, 


Prior; 


4. To raifea breed. 


In the choice of twine, choofe fuch to 4-eed of 
as are uf long large bodies. Mertimer. 


BREED. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Aca; akind; a fubdivifion of fpecies, 
I bring vou witneffes, 

Twice fiitecn thoufand hearts of England's breed, 
Shakfpeare. 
The horfes were young and handfome, and of 
the beit breed in the north. Shad fpeare, 
Walled towns, ftored arfenals, and ordnance ; 
all this is buta fheep ina lion’s fkin, except the 


warlike. Bacen. 
Infectious ftreams of crowding fins began, 


yan. Refccmmsn, 


breed and cifpofition of the people be -fout ana $ 


And thro’ the fpurivus drced aid guilty nation” 
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Rode fair Afcanius on a fiery fteed, 
Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dey. 
2. A family ; a generation: in contempt. 
A coufin of his laft wife’s was propofed; but 
John would have no more of the breed. sdrbuthnot. 
3. Progeny; offspring. 
If thou wilt lend this i:oney, lend it nat 
Asto thy friend; for when did friendthip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend. Shakfpeare. 
4. A number produced at once; a hatch. 
She lays them in the fand, where they lie till 
they are hatched; {ometimes above an hundred 
at a breed. Grew. 
BrE'EDBATE. n. /. | from breed and bate. | 
One that breeds quarrels; an incendiary. 
An honeft, willing, kind fellow, as ever ter- 
vant thal! come in houfe withal; and, I warrant 
you, ro teltale, nor no dreedhate, Shak/peare. 
BREEDER. n. f. [from breed. | 
1. That which produces any thing. 
Time ts the nurfe and breeder of all good. 
Shakfpeare, 
2. The perfon which brings up another. 
Time was, woen Italy and Rome have been 
the belt breeders and bringers up of the worthielt 
men. Afcham's Scheclmafier. 
3. A female that ts prolifick. 
Get thee to anunneiy; why would’ft thou be 
a breeder of finners ? Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad, 
Amongitt the faireft breeders of our time. Shaif. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, 
and as many in the country, we fay, that if 
there be fixty of them breeders in London, there 
are more than fixty in the country. Graunt. 
Yet, ifa friend a night or two Mould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a {pecial breeder. Pope. 
4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 
The breeders of Englifh cattle turned much to 
dairy, or elfe kept their cattle to fix or leven years 


old. Temple. 
BreE'eDING. n. f. [from breed.] 
5. Education ; inftrution ; qualiitcations. 
She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 
A poor phyfician’s daughter. Shukfpcare. 
I am a gentlemen of blood and breeding. Shak 
I hope to fee it a piece of none of the meanch 
brecding, to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 
Glanville’s Scepfts, Prej. 
2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 
As men of breeding, fometimes men of wit, 
T’ avoid great errours, muft the lefs commit. 
Pepe. 
The Graces from the court did next port 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride 
Swift. 
3. Nurture; care to bring up from the 
infant flate. 
Why was my breeding order’d and prefcrib'd, 
As of a perfon {eparate to God, 
Defign'd for great exploits? Milton's daonifle:. 


BREESE. n. f. (byroya, Saxon.] A fting- 
ing fiy; the gadfly. 
Cleopatra, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoifts fail, and flies. Shak/peare. 
The learned write, the infect breefe 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. Hudibras. 
A fierce loud buzzing bre-fe, their flings draw 
blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Dryden. 


BREEZE. n. /. [brezza, Ital.] A gentle 
gale; a foft wind. 

We find that thefe hotte regions of the 
world, fcated under the cquinodiial line, or near 
it, ave fo refrefhed with a daily gale of eaftcrly 
wind, which the Spaniards call bræze, that doth 
cver more blow ftronger in the heat of the day. 

Raleigh. 

From land a gentie breeze arofe by night, 
Serenecly hone the flars, the moon was bright, 
And the fea trembled with her flyer light, Dryd. 


BREST 


BREST Summers. 


Bret. 2./. A fih of the turbot kind, 


BRETHREN. n.f. [The plural of drother. } 


BREDE 


BRE'VIARY. 


BRE'VIATURE. nf. [from brevio, 


Bre viER. n. 


BRE 


Gradual finks the breexe 
Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the clofing wood. 
Thomfon. 


Bre’ezy.ad;. [from breeze.) Fanned with 


gales. 


The feer, while zephvrs curl the fwelling deep, 
Batks on the breezy fhore, in gratcful fleep, 


His oozy limbs. Pope. 


Bre'Hon. n. f. An Lrifh word. 


In the cafe of murder, the dreton, that is, their 
judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the purty murdered, which profecute the action, 
that the malcfa€tor thall give unto theni, cr to 
the child or wife of him “that is ilain, a ccom- 


pence, which they call an eriach. Spenfer. 

Breme. adli. [trom bnemman, Sax. to 
rage or {fume.] Cruel; fharp; fevere. 
Not ufed. 


And when the fhining fun laugheth once, 
You deemen the fpring come at once: 
But eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 
Comes the dreme winter with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles, and frotly furrows.  Spenfer 


BRENT. adi. [from bpennan, Sax. to burn. | 


Burnt. Obfolete. 


What flames, quothhe, when I thee prefent fec 
In danger rather to be drent then brent. F. Queen. 


ve [In archite&ture.] That 
A of a column, called alfo the 
torus, OT tore. 

The pieces in the out- 
ward parts of any timber building, and 
in the middle floors, into which the 
girders are framed. Harris. 


alfo burt or brut. Dia. 
See BROTHER. 
All thefe feéts are brethren to cach other in 
faction, ignorance, iniquity, petverfenefs, pridc 
Swift, 
J- [In mufick.} A note or 
neti “OF time, equivalent to two 
meafures or minims. Harris. 
n. f. [breviare, Fr. brevia- 
rium, Lat. ] 


1. An abridgment; epitome; a compen- 


dium. 


Crefconius, an African bifhop, has given us 
an abridgment, or breviary thercof. Ayhifie. 


2. The book containing the daily fervice 


of the church of Rome. 


Breviat, n.f. [from brevis, trevio, Lat. | 


A fhort compendium. 

It is obvious to the fhallaweft difcourfer, tha 
the whole countel of Gud, as far as it is incum- 
bent for man to knew, is comprifed in onc 
brevtat of evangelical truth, Decay of Piety. 
Lat. | 
An abbreviation. 

A particular fize of 

letter ufed in printing; fo called, pro- 

bably, from being originally ufed in 
printing a breviary. 

Brevity. n.f. [brevitas, Lat.] Concife- 
nefs; fhortnefs: contraction into few 
words, 

Virgil, @udying brevity, and having the com- 
mand of his own language, could bring thofe 
words into a narruw compafs, which a tranflator 
cannot render without circumlocutions, Dryder 

To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch; 
o German; byupan, Saxon. | 

‘To make liquors by mixing feveral in- 
SrA 


We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral 
herbs, and roots, and {pices. 


Bacon, 


‘BR 
Mercy guard me! 
Hence with thy brew'd cochantments, foul ce- 
ceive ! Miton. 
. To put into preparation. 

Here’s neither bufh nor thrub to bear off any 

weather at ail, and another form brewing. 
Shak{pcare. 
3. To mingle. 

Take avery thefe chalices; go, drew me a 

pottle of fack fincly. Stakfpeare x 
4. Pope feems to ufe the word indete:mi- 
nately. 

Or brew fierce tempefts on the watiy main, 
Or o'er the globe difil the kindly rain. Pope. 

'To contrive; to plot. 

I found it to be the moft malicious and fran- 
tick furmife, and the moft contraty to kis nature, 
thar, [ think, had ever been brewed from the 
heainning of the world, howfvever countenanced ` 
by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician, 
even in print. Waorton. 

To Brew. v.n, To perform the office of 
a brewer. 

I keep his houfe, and wafh, wring, breto, 
bake, fcour, drefs meat, and make the beds, 
and do all mytelf. Shuk/peare. 


Brew. n. f. [from the verb.] Mauner of 


brewing ; or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti- 
chokes, which arc nourifhing meats. Bacan. 


BRE'WAGE. n.f- [from brew.] Mixture 


of various things. 

Go, brew mea pottle of fack finely. 
With eges, fr? 
— Simple of itfelf: I'l] no pullet-fperm in my 
brewage. Shak/peare, 


Brewer. n. f- [from brew.] A man 


whofe profeflion it is to make beer. 
When brewers mar their malt with water. 
AY") ‘ip va r la 
Men every day eat and drink, though 1 think 
no man can demanfirate out of Euclid, or Apol- 
loniusy that his baker, or brewer, or cuoky 
has not conveyed poifon into his meat or drink, 
Tilicrjon, 
Brae'wHouse. ». f [from brew and 


houfe.} A houfe appropriated to brew- 


Ie. 


Tn our hrewhoufes, takehoufes, and kitchens, 
are made divers drinks, breads, and ineats. Bacen, 


Brewinc. nef. [irom ae Quan- 
tity of liquor brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, fet by old hecr, 
maketh it work again. Bacon. 

Brewis, n.f. 

1. A piece of bread foaked in boiling fat 
pottage, made of falted meat. 

2. It feems anciently to have meant broth. 

What an ocean of breis thall I fwim in! 
Beau, and Frete, Dioc. 

Rrr'aRr. n. /. See BRIER. 

BRUDE uS: [Br ibe, in French, originally 
fignifies a piece of bread, and is applied 
to any piece taken from the ret; itis 
therefore likely, that a driée originally 
fignified, among us, a (hare of any thing 
unjultly got.] A reward given to per- 
vert the judgment, or corrupt the con- 
duct. 


You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 


For taking bribes here of the Sardians,  Shak/p. 
Nor lets my Jupiter to gold aferibe, 
When he turn'd hinifelf into a bribe. Waller. 


Ila man be cuvctous, profits or bribes may 
pur him to the tett. L'Efirange. 
There's joy when to wild will you laws pre- 
fcribe, 
When you bid fortune camy back her bribe. 
Dryden, 
i 
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To Baise. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To gain by bribes; to give bribes, re- 
wards, or hire, to bad purpofes. 

The great, ’tis true, can ftill th’ clecting tribe; 
The bard may fupplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Prologue to Good-natured Man. 
2. It is feldom, and not properly, ufed in 
a good fenfe. 
How pow'rful are chafte vows! the wind and 
tide 

You brib’'d to combat on the Englith fide. Dryd. 
Brier. n.f. {from bride] One that 

pays for corrupt practices. 

Aficétion is Mill a briber of the judgment ; 
and it tis hard for a man to admit a realon 
againt the thing he loves ; or to confefs the furce 
of an argument againit an interett. South, 

Brrseny. n. /. [from bribe.] The crime 
of taking or giving rewards for bad 
ractices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againit 
the bribery and extortion of the governours of 
provinces: before, fays Cicero, the governours 
did bribe and extort as much as was furicient for 
themfelves ; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be cnough not only for themfclves, 
but for judges, jurors, and magiftrates. Bacon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or 
advantages of fortune, can remove him trom the 
folid foundations of honour and fidelity. Dryden. 

BRICK. n. f. [brick, Dutch; brique, Fr. 
according to Menage, from imbrex, Lat. 
whence brica. ] 

1. A mafs of burnt clay, fquared for the 
ufe of builders. 


For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it rc- 
turneth not again to that it was, may be called 
alteratio major > as coals made of wood, or bricks 
of carth. Bacon. 

Thes penerally gain enough by the rubbifh and 
bricks, which the prefent architects value much 
beyond thofe of a modern make, to defray the 
charges of their fearch. Addi fan. 

But {pread, my fons, your glory thin or thick, 
On pafive paper, or on folid brick. Pope. 

2. A loaf fhaped like a brick. 
Jo Buicr. v.a. [from the noun.] To lay 
with bricks. 

The fexton comes to know where he is to be 
Jaid, and whether his crave is ta be plain or 
bricked, Swift. 

Brai'cxnar, n.f. [from brick and bai.) 
A piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do 
provoke in bed a fweat more daintily than brick- 
buts hot. Bacon. 

Barcxeray. n.f. [from brick and clay.] 
Clay ufed for making brick. 

I obferved it in pits wrought for tile and rick- 

clay. Woodward, 


Bri‘cxpust. n.f. [from brick and duf.) 
Duft made by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus fharp (ct, 
got together a convenient quantity of drick.tyt, 
and difpoled of it into feveral papers. Spectator. 

Err'CcKEARTH. 2. [from JSrick and 
earth.) Earth ufed in making bricks. 

They grow very well both ou the hazelly rik- 
sarfhs, and on gravel. Mortimer 

BrRicx-KILN. n. f. [from brick and kiln ] 
A kiln; a place to burn bricks. 

Like the Ifraclites in the bick-kilns, they 
multiplied the more for their opprefion. 

Decay of Piety. 

BrvVcK aver. n.f. (from brick and day. ] 

A man whofe» trade it is to build with 
bricks; a brick-mafon. 

The elder of thera, being put to nurfe, 

And ignorant of his birth aod parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came tu age. S4a4/p. 


Wor. L 
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{fF you had liv'd, fir, 
Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers, fure the tow’r had flood. 
Donne. 
Bri'cxmaker. n. f. [from brick and make.] 
One whofe trade it is to make bricks. 
They are common in clay pits ; but the rick- 
makers pick them out of the clay. Wosdiward. 
BRIDAL. adj. [from bride.] Belonging 
to a wedding; nuptial; connubtal. 
Our wedding cheer to a fad fun'ral feat, 
Our folemn liymns to fullen dirges changes 
Our bridal Aowers ferve for a buricd corie. Shakf- 
Come, | will bring thee to thy 6) idul chamber. 
Shak/peare. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung fponfal, and bid hafle the ev’ning far, 
On his hill-top to light the 4ridu/ lamp. Milton. 
Your sll-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and guc fis, 
Appointed to await me thirty fpics. Milton. 
When to my arms thou brought'ft thy virgin 
love, 
Fair angels fung our Arida? hymn above. Dryden. 
With all the pomp-of woe, and forrow’s pride! 
Oh carly loft! oh fitter to beled 
In chearful fplendour to the bridal bed! Walp. 
For ner the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins hymenzals fing. Pape. 
Brvar. n.f. The nuptial feitival. 
Nay, we muft think men are not gods; 
Nor of therm look for fuch ob{crvance alwavs, 
As fts the bridal. Shakfpeare’s Othello. 
Swect day, fo cool, fo calm, tu bright, 
The bridal of the carth and fky, 
Sweet dews thall weep thy tall to-night ; 
For thou mutt dic. Herbert. 
In death’s dark bow’ rs our brida/s we will keep, 
And his cold hand 
Shall draw the curtaia when we go to ficep. 
Dryden. 
BRIDE. n./. [bpý0, Saxon; brudur, in 
Runick, fignifies a beautiful woman. ] 


A woman new married. 
Help me mine own love's praifes to refound, 
Ne let the fame of any be envy’d; 
So Orpheus did for his own bride. Spenfer. 
The day approach’d, when fortune fthould 
decide 
Th important enterprize, and give the bride. 
Dryden, 
Thefe are tributes due from pious brides, 
From achafte matron, anda virtuous wife, Smith. 
BripesBend. n. /. [from bride and bed.) 
Marriage-bed. 
Now untilthe break of day, 
Through this houfe each fairy fray ; 
To the bett bridebcd will we, 
Which by us hall blefled be. Shuk/peare. 
Would David's fon, religious, juft, and brave, 
To the firit bridebed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave? Prior. 
BRI'DECAKE., n. f. [from bride and cake. | 
A cake diltributed to the guefts at the 


wedding. 
With the phant’fies of hey-troll, 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad dridecake 

Round about the brideitake. Ben Tenfan. 

The writer, refulved to try his fortune, fatted 
all day, and, that he might be fure of dreaming 
upon fomething at night, procured an handfome 
{lice of Lridecaée, which he placed very conve- 
niently under his pillow. Spe@aror. 

BRIDEGROOM. n. f. [from bride and 


groom.) A new married man. 

As are thofe culeet founds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming brid:grsoms ear, 
And fummon him to marriage. Shuk/peare, 

Why, happy brrdegreom ? 

Why doft thou iteal fo fuon away to bed? Dryd. 
Bripemen. } n.f- The attendants on 
Bri’pemarps. § the bride and bride- 


groom. 
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Brrnestake. n. /. [from bride and fake. ] 
It feems to be a poil fet in the ground, 
to dance round, lke a maypole. 

Round about the dridcfate. Ben Yonfart, 

BRYDEWELLL, n.f. [The palace built 
by St. Brides, or Bridget’s well, was 
turned into a workhoufe.] A houfe of 
corrc¢étion. 

He would contribute mere to reformation than 
all the workhoules and bridewells in Europse. 
Specluror, 

BRIDGE. n. f [bpre, Saxon. ] 

t. A building raifed over water for the 
convenience of paffage. 

What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood. Shabfpeure. 
And proud Araxes, whom no dridge could 
bind. Dryaen, 

2. The upper part of the nofe. 

The railing gently the bridge of thenofe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a fiddle nofe. = Buco, 

3. The fupporter of the ftrings in ftringed 
inftruments of mufick. 

To brivce. v.a. [from the noun. ] To 
raile a bridge over any place. 

Came tothe fca; and over Hellefpont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Afia juin’d. 


Milton. 
BRYDL Be m/e [fide Fi] 
t. The headftall and reins by which a horfe 
is reltrained and governed. 
They feiz’d at lafi 
His courler’s bridle, and his fect embrac’d. Dry.t. 
2. A reflraint; a curbs; a check. 

Theking refolved to put that piace, which fome 
men fancied to be a brials upon the city, inte the 
hands of fuch a man as he nught rely upon. 

Clarendon. 
A bright genius often betrays itfelf into many 
errours, Witiuut a continual driule on the tongue. 
i uils 
To Brs'pLe. v.a. [from the noun. | 
t. To rẹitrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my Aruggling mufe with pain, 

That longs to launch imto a bolder Arain, Addifon, 
2. To put a bridle on any thing. 

The queen of beauty Rop`d ler brided doves; 
Approv’d the little labour of the Loves. Piss. 
elo celttain s to govern. 

The difpotition of things is committed to thcm, 
whom law may at all times bidle, and (uperiour 
power controul. fHeoker, 

With a trong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle fadtion, and our hearts command. 
Waller, 
To Barpee. v. n. To hold up the head. 
BRI'DLEHAND. n. /. [from bridle and 
hand. | The hand which holds the bridle 
in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridle- 
kand fomething gently itir; bur, indeed, fo 
gently, as it did rather diftil virtue than ule 
violence. 

Tie beat of fummer put his blood into 2 fer- 
ment, which aftccted his bridlehand with grec 
pain. H ferian, 

BRIEF. ads. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 
1. Short; concife. It is now feldom ufed 
but of words. 

A play there is my lord, fome ten words long, 
Which is as brief as 1 have knowna play; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is tou long, 
Which makes it tedious. Shakfprare. 

I will be mild and gentle in my words.— 
—aAnd érief, good mother, for I am in tafe. 

s Shak fpeare 

T muft begin with rudiments of ait, 

To teach you gamut in a Arvefer fore, 
Morc plealant, pretty, and etfectual. Shalt fp, 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make 
it bricf wars. Shuk{peare’s Coriolanus. 
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The brief fy Te is that which expreffeth much in 
jitele. Ben Fonfor. 
ft I had quoted more words, I had quoted 
more profancnefs; and therefore Mr. Congreve 
has scafon to thank me for being brief. Collier. 

2. Contracted; narrow. 

The rine of Venus, or (raight pight Minerva, 
Poitures beyond brief nature. Shakfpeare. 

Brier. A (brief, Dutch, a letter.) 

1, A writing of ary kiad. 

There is a brif, how many fports are ripe: 

Muke chuice of which your nighnefs will ice fart. 
Shak fpcare. 

The apoftol cal letters are of atwofold kind and 
dicrence ; viz. fome are called briefs, becaute 
they are comprited in a fhort and compendious 
way of wating. Ayiiffe. 

2. A thort extract, or epitome, 

But how you mult begin this enterprize, 

I will your highnefs thus in bsisf advite. F Queer. 

T doubt not but I (hall make it plain, as far as 
a tum or brief can make a caufe plain. Bacon, 

The bief of this tranfactioa is, thefc fprings 
tlat aute here are impregnated with vitriul. 

Wosdward. 

3. In law. 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to anfwer 
to any action: or itis any precept of tus king 
in writing, iffuing ont of any court, whereby he 
commands any thing to be done. Cowell, 

4. The writing given the pleaders, con- 
taining the cafe. 

The Aref with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the preader much cnlarg'd. Swift. 
. Letters patent, giving licence to 2 cha- 
ritable collection for any publick or pri- 
vate lofs. 

6. [In mutick.] A meafure of quantity, 
which contains two ftrokes down in 
beating time, and as many up. Jarris. 

Jixir'rLy. adv. [from drief.} Concifely ; 
in few words, 

X will (peak in that manner which the fubject 
requires ; that is, probably, and moderately, and 
Ariefly. Bacon. 

The modeft queen awhile, with dowencaft eyes, 
Ponder’d the fpeech; then briefly thus seplies. 

Dryden. 

Parverness. xf. [from bdrief.] Concife- 
nefs; fhortnefs. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in fmooth- 
nels and propricty, in quicknefs and dricfne/s. 

Camden. 

ERLER Si y bpe Saxon.] A plant. 
‘The {wect and the wild forts are both 
Species of the rofe. 

What fubtle hole is this, 
Whofe mouth is cover’d with rude growing 
briers. Shakfpeare. 

Then thrice under a dricr doth creep, 

Which at both ends was routed deep, 
end over it three times doth leap; 
Her magick much availing. Drayton's Nymphid. 


Briery. adj. [from brier.] Rough; 
thorny ; full of briers. 

Bric, and pofibly alfo Raix, is derived 
from the Saxon bjucg, a bridge, which, 
to this dav, in the northern counties, 15 
called a érigg, and not a bridge. 

Gibfon's Camden. 

BRIGADE. a.f (brigade, Fr. It is now 
generally pronounced with the accent 
on the latt fyllable.]) A divifion of 
forces; a body of men, confifting of 
feveral fyuadrons of horfe, or battalions 
of foot. 

Or fronted hrivades form. Afilton, 
Here the Pavanan duke his brigades toads, 
Galant sa aime, ang gaudy to beluad, LAr s. 
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BrrGave Major. An oftiver appointed 
by the brigadier to afliit him in the ma- 
nagement and ordering of his brigade; 
and he there acts as a major does m an 
army. Harris. 

BeicaviverR General. An officer who 
commands a brigade ef hrorte or foot in 
an army 3 next in order below a major 
general. 

Bri'cann, a. f. [érigand, Fr.) A vob- 
ber; one that belongs toa band of rob- 
bers. 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous 
thievith dryands in fome rocks; but at was a 
degencration from the nature of wan, a political 
creature, Bramhall ugainf Hebbes, 

BRI'GANDINE. : 

Aaa Be, n. f. [from brigand. ] 

1. A light vefiel; foch as has been for- 
merly ufed by corfairs or pirates. 

Like as a warlike érigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. 

Spenfer. 

In your brigantine you fail’d to fee 
The Adriatick wedded. Otway?s-Venice Pref. 

The contukobliged him to deliver up his feet, 
and refture tne fhips, referving only to himfelr 
two Srigantines. etrbuthnet. 

2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on al) thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brats, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbrafs, and greves. Af:/ton’s Samfon -lgunifies. 

BRIGHT. adi. [beont, Saxon.) 

r. Shining ; full of light. 

Through a cloud 
Drawn round about the like a radiant fhrine, 
Dark, with excetlive right thy ikirts appear. 
Milton, 

Then fhook the facred fhrine and fudden light 
Sprung through the rouf, and made the temple 

bı ight, D ryden : 

2. Shining, as a body reflecting light. 

Bright brats, and brighter domes. Chapman, 

Thy eves are feen in diamonds Aright, Gay. 

Bright as the tun her eyes the gazers trike. 


Pope. 
3. Clears tranfpicuous. 
From the brighteft wines 
He'd turn ablorrent. Thomfon. 


While tne brighe Scine, t' exalt the foul, 
With fparkling plenty crowns the bowl. Fenton. 
Ae Gleat | vid ane 
He mutt not proceed too {wiftly, that he may 
with more cafe, with Zrighter evidence, and with 
furer fuceefs, draw the learner on. Warts. 
5- Refplendent with charms. 
Thy beauty appears, 
In its graces and airs, 
All bright as an angel new diogt from the fky. 
Paracel. 
O Liberty, thon poddefs heav’nly fright, 
Profufe of Llifs, and pregnant with delight! 
Addifon. 
Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair, 
Such Chloe is, and conimon as the air, Granville. 
To-day blick omens threat the Srighteji fair 
That e'er cngag’d a watchful fpirit’s cure. Pepe. 
Thou more dreaded foc, bergAt beauty, Minc. 
Ycung. 
6. Mluminated with fcience; fparkling 
with wit. 
Gen’rous, gay, and gallant nation, 
Great in arms, and bright in art. cinonymous. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon thia’d, 
The witett, dighte/#, meanett of mankind, Iope. 
7. Iuftvious; glorious. 
This is the worl, if not the only ftain, 
J' tn’ bright? annals of a female reign. 
To BRI'GHTEN. v.a. [from bright. ] 
1. ‘Vo make bright; to make to Mine. 


Cotton, 
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The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
Salutes the {pring, as her celeltial eyes 
Adorn the world, and drigtrer up the fics. 

Dryden, 
2. To make luminous by light from with- 
out. 

An ccftafy, that mothers only feel, 

Plays round my heart, and brighrens all my forrow, 
Like gleams of funthine in alouring hy. Phiips 
3. To make gay, or cheerful. 
Hope elevates, aud joy 
Brightens his crett. Miltan’s Puradife Lopi. 
. Lo make illutlrious, 

The prefent gecen would drighten her charagter, 
if he would exert her authority to initil virtucs 
into her people. Swift, 

Yet time cnnobles or degrades cach line ; 

It brighten’d Craggs’sy and may darken thine. 
Pope. 
5. To make acute, or witty. ‘ 
To BRIGHTEN. v, ne ‘Vo-grow bright ; 
to clear up: as, the fy drightens. 
But lct a lord ence own tue happy lines, 
How the file driyhtens, how the tenfe rchnes | 
Pope. 
Bri’outLy. adv. [from bright.] Splen- 
didly ; with luflre. 

Sately I flept, till rightly dawning fhone 
The mom, cunfpicuvus on her golden throne. 

Pepe. 
Bar'Gutness. n. /. [from éright.] 
1. Luftre; fplendour; glitter. 

The blazing brighinefs of her beauty’s beams 
And glorious light of her fun-fhining face, 

To tell, were as tu ftrive aguintt the ftream, 
Fairy Quecn, 

A {word, by long lying fill, will contract a 
rut, which hall deface its brightue/s. South, 

The moon put on her veil ot light, 

Myficrious veil, of brightuc/s made, 
That 's both her luttre and her thade. Hudibras. 

Vex’d with the prefent moment’s heavy gloom, 
Wiry fcek we brighta-/s frum the years tu come? 

Prior, 
2. Acutenels. 

The brightnefs of his parts, the folidity of his 
judgment, and the candour and genciofity of 
his temper, diftinguifhed him in an age of great 
pulitencts. Prior, 

Bar'iviancy. n.f. [ frombriliant.] Luttre; 
fplendour. 
BRILLIANT. adi. (brillant, Fr.) Shin- 
ing ; fparkling ; fplendid ; full of lutlre. 
So have I ften in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant (park, 
As wife pnilofophers remark, 
At once both flink and fhine. Dorfre, 
BRILLIANT. n.f- A diamond of the fineft 
cut, formed into angles, fo as to refraét 
the light, and fhine more. 

In deference to his virtues, {forbear 

To thew you what the reft in orders were; 
This Aridliant is fo fpotlefs and fo bright, 
He needs not fuit, but fhines by bis own proper 
light. Dryden. 
BRYLLIANTNESS. u. fe [from brilliant.) 
Splendour ; Iullre. 
Bricus. n.f. The hair on the eyelids ofa 
horfe. Did, 
BRIM. n.f. (brim, Icelandith. } 
1. The edge of any thing. 

His hat being in the form of a turhan, daintily 

made, the locks of his hair came down about the 


brims of it. , Lacon, 
2. The upper edge of any veiled. 
How my head in ointment fwins ! 

How my cup o’crlocks her Arian! Crafraw. 


So when with crackling Hames a caulerun frics, 
The bubbling waters trom the buttum rife, 
Above the écims they turce their hay way. 


Diydin's Bid, 
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Thus ina Lafon drop a thiiling, 
Then All the veffel to the briny 
You tall obferve as you are iling, 
The. pond'ruus metal feeme to twin. 
a, The top of any liquor. 
AE “he feet uf the prictis, that bare the ark, 
were dipped in the $rim of the water, Jjhuu. 
4. The bank of a fountain. 
le told me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whofe cheerful brims 
That cusious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her fnowy limbs. Drayton. 
Jo Brim. v.a. [from the noun.) ‘Vo fill 
to the top. 
May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Tiwir full tribute never mifs, 
From a thoufand ills. Afilton, 
This faid, a double wreath Evander twin'd ; 
And poplars biack and white his temples bind : 
Then brims his ample bow!; with like dchgn, 
"She reit invoke the gods with fprinkled wine. 
Dryiten. 
To Brim. vin. To be full to the brim. 
Now horrid trays 
Commence, the rimming glafles now are hurl'd 
With circ intent. Phriijs 
Brimerur, ad. [from brim and full.) 
Full to the top; overcharged. 

Meafure my vale, how by thy beauty’s Alling 

With fecel of woes my heart driomful is charg'd. 
Sidney. 

We have try'd the utmoft of our friends ; 

Our legions are brimfu/, our caule is ripe. Shuk/p. 

Her drimful eyes, that ready ftuod, 

And only wanted will to weep a tlood, 
Relcas'd their wanuy torc. Dryden's Fables. 

The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears; then fighing crv’d, 
Prithee, be caretul of my fon. Addifon’s Cato. 

BRI'MFULNESS. nfe [from drimful.] Ful- 
nefs to the top. 

The Scot on his unfurnifh’d kingdom 
Cime pouring like a tide into a beach, 

Wath ample and brimfrlnefs of his force. Skakfp. 
BrimMer. n.f {from érim.] A bowl 
full to the top. 

When healths go round, and kindly drimmers 

flow, 
Till the freth garlands on their foreheads glow. 
Dryden. 
DRIMMING. adj. [from brim.] Full to the 
brim. 
And twice befides her heettings never fail, 
To itore the dairy with a brimming pal. Dryden. 

Brimstone. n. f. [corrupted from érin 
or brenflone, that is, fiery ftone.] Sul- 
phur. See Subruicr. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge Hames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll’d in dufkith fmoke and brimflone blue. 

Fairy Queen. 

The vapour of the grotto del Cane is generally 
fuppofed to be fulphurcous, though I can fee no 
reafon for fuch a fuppofition: I put a whole 
bundle of lighted brimjfone matches to the {moke, 
they all went out in an initant, fddifon on Italy 

Bri'mstony. adj. [from brimfone.] Yull 
of brimilone; containing fulphur; ful- 
phureous. 

Brixped. adj. (brin, Fr. a branch. ] 
Streaked; tabby ; marked with freaks. 

Thrice the brindled cat hath mew'd.  Shakjp. 

She rand the drinded lionefs 
And {potted mountain perd. 

My érinded ncifer to the thake I lay 5 
Two thriving calves fbe fuckles twice a-day. 

Dryden. 

ERi'NDLE. n. f. [from dbrinded.] The tiate 
of being brinded. 

A natural brindle Clariffa. 

Ba'xDLen, adj. [from brindle.) Brinded ; 

_ freaked. 


Sw! ft, 


Ailton. 
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Tie Hoar, my filters! aim the fatal dart, 
And Hike the drvadlead raontler to the heart. 


a sdiltjon's Ovid. 

BIRINE Ar. /: 

t. Water impregnated with falt. 

The enereafing of the w cight of water will 
encresle its power of bearing; as we ice brine, 
when itis (alt cnough, will bear an egg. Bacon. 

Ditlulve thecps dung in water, and add to ir 
as much falt as will mage a trong brinc; in thts 
liquor fteep your corn. Mortimer, 

2, The fea, as it is (alt. 

All but mariners, 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, did quit the veffel, 
Then all ative with me. Stouhfecare’s lempoj. 

The air was calm, and on the level drive 

Sleck Panope, with all ber fillers, play’d. Melton, 

As, when twf adverte winds 
Engage with horvid thuck, the ruled brine 
Roars formy. Philips. 
3. ‘Tears, as they are falt. 
What a deal of brine 

Hath wath’d thy fallow checks for Rofaline ! 
shakjpeare 

Barnepir. n. f. (from brine and pit.] 
Pit of falt water. 

Then I lov'd thee, 
And fhew'd thee all the qualities o’ th’ ifle, 
The trefh fprings, érinepits, barren place, and 
fertile. Shuifpeare. 

To BRING. v. a. [bningan, Sax. pret. 
1 bronght; part. pall. brought; bpohr, 
Saxon. 

t. To fetch from another place: diftin- 
guifhed from to carry, or convey, to 
anather place. 

I was tne chicf that rais’d him to the crown, 
And Ill be chief to ring him down again. 

Shakfpeare. 

And as fhe was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and faid, bring me, I pray thec, a moifel 
of bread in thy hand. Kings. 

A regiliry of lands may furnith cafy fecurities 
of money, that fhall be brought over by Nrangers. 

Temple. 

2. To convey in one’s own hand; not to 
fend by another. 

And if my with'd alliance pleafe your king, 
Tell him he dhould not fend the peace, but bring, 

Dr yiten, 

3. To preduce ; to procure, asa caufe. 

There is nothing will &ring you more honour, 
and more eale, than to du what right in juflice 
you may. Dacen, 

4. To reduce ; to recal. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by 
going before them in the train they fhould purlue, 
without any rebuke. Locke. 

Nathan's fable had fo good an cficct, as to 
bring the man after God's own heart to a right 
fenfe of his guilt. Speclator. 

5. To attract; to draw along. 

In diftillation, the water afcends difficultly, 
and bringi over with it fome part of the oil of 
vitriol. i Newron's Opticks. 

6. To put into any particular itate or cir- 
cumitances; to make liable to any thing. 

Having got the way of reafuning, which that 
Rudy necchacily brings the mind to, they might 
be able tu transfer it to other parts ot Knowledge, 
as they fha'l have oceahon. Locke, 

The queition for bringing the king to jutlice 
was immediately put, and carried without any 
oppofition, that I can find. Swift. 

=. To lead by degrees. 

A due confideratiun of the vanities of the 
world, will naturally ring us to the coatcmpt of 
jt; and the contempt of the world will as cer- 
tainly bring us Fome to ourtelves. L Efirange. 

The underflanding fhould be Arsugkt to rhe 
dificult and knotty parts of Kuowledgc by 
infenfible degrees. Locke. 

8. To recal; to fummons. 

I 


| 
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Burthofe, and more thaa Tto mind can fring, 

Menateas has not yet forgot to fing. Drywea, 
9. ‘To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in tho 
words, would not fuer him to thik atherwale, 
how, or whenfocver, he is broughe to reficct on 
them. Lekre. 

ft feems fo prepofterous a thing ta men, ta 
make themielves unhappy in order tu happinel:, 
that they do not canly bring themfelves to ir. 

Locke, 

Profitable employments would no Iefs a di- 
verfion than any of the idle Sports in fathion, if 
men could be broughr to delight in them. Leese. 

10. To bring about. [See ABour.} ‘Lo 
bring to pafs; to effeét. 

Tins he conceives not hard to bring about, 

Tf all of you would join to help him out. Dryden. 

Thuis turn of mind threw oif the oppofitions of 
envy and competition; it cnabled hin to gaia 
the mutt vain anel impracticable into hB dehgns, 
and to bring about feveral great events, for the 
advantage of the publick.  -4ddifon's Frechohder. 

11, Lo bring forth. Yo give birthto; to 
produce. 
The good queen, 
For fleis coud, hath brought you forth a daughter: 
Here tis; comunends it to your bleting. Stukip, 
More wonccriul 
Than that which, by creation, firft brouphs forth 
Light out of durknefs ! Paradife Loft. 

Bewail thy falichood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among tlufitious women, faithful wives. 

Miltoa's Agoriftes. 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand; 
Another queen brings forth another brard, 

To burn with foreign tres her native lind! Dyd. 

Idienefs ard luxury Dring forth poverty and 
want; and this tempts men to injuitice, and that 
caufeth enmity and aniinofity. Tihctfon, 

The value of iand is ratfed, when at is fitted to 
brirg forth a greater quantity of any valuable 
product. i Locke, 
2. To bring forth. To bring to ight. 

The thing thatas hid dreageta he ferth to light. 

Feb. 
13. To bring in. ‘To place in any condi- 
tion, 
Ife protcfts he loves ycu, 
And needs nu other tuitor, but his liking, 
To bring you in agaia. Stalfpeure's Otrel. 
14. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realin fuch a trong power 
of men, as fhould pesforce fring in all that r2- 
bellious rout, and loofe peeple. Spenfer om Delara, 


ro, Jo bring in, Toafford gain. 

The fole meafure of all his courtefies is, what 
return they will make him, and what revenue 
they wih bring bhim ix. Ssutk, 

Trade brougat us in plenty and riches, Lo-ée. 


16. To bring ins To introduce. 

Entertain no long ditcourfe with any; but, if 
you cin, bring in fometning to feafon it with re- 
ligion. Taylor. 

There is but one God who made heaven and 
earth, and fea and winds; but the folly and mad- 
nefs of mankind 4rcugke in the images of gods. 

Se Vina Rese. 

The frwtfulnefs of Daly, and the like, are 
not krovgit in by force, but naturally rife out of 
the argument. «Idari, 

Since he could not have a feat among thein 
himiclt, he would bring a onc who had more 
merit. Tatler. 

Quotations arc Left ought in to confirm fome 
opinion controveried, Suift, 

17. To briag of. To clear; to procure 
to be acquitted ; to caufe to efcape. 

I tufted to my head, that has. betraycd me; 
and I found fault with my legs, that wouid other- 
wife have Lrouza’ me off. L’Eprarge. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is torty ‘o one 
he’ il bring eff a crow at tne bar. Lb firange. 
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The bel wag to avoid this imputation, ard to | 
Bring ef the credit or our underftanding, ts to be 
truly religious. Tuilotfon. 

18. Jo bring on. To engage in aciion. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up 
all the time, let him find means to take them 
od, and bring others 07. Bacon. 

19. Zo bring on. To produce as an occa- 
fional caufe. 

The fountains of the great decp being broke 
open, fo as a general deftru@ion and devaftation 
Wa» brovehe upon the earth, and all things in it. 

ie Burnet’s Theory. 

The great quefiion, which in all ages has 
difturbed mankind, and drevghe on them thefe 
milchicfs. Locke. 

20. To bring over. ‘Lo convert; to draw 
to a new party. 

This liberty fhould be made ufe of upon few 
occalions of fmall importance, and only with a 
view uf bringing over kis own fide, another time, 
to fomezhing of greater and more publ ck imo- 
ment. Surft. 

The proteftant clergy will find it, perhaps, no 
dificul matter to bring gicat numbers over to the 
church. Swift. 

21. To bring out. To exhibit; to fhow. 

If I make not this cheat bring cut another, and 

the theavers prove fheep, let me be unrolled. 
Shikfpcare’s Winter's Tate. 

Which he could ring out, where he had, 
And wnat he bought them for, and paid. Hur, 

Thefe thake his foul, and, as they boldly prefs, 
Bring out his crimes, and force: him to confefs. 

Dryden, 

Arether way made ufe of, to find the weight 
of the denarii, was by the weight of Greck coins; 
but thofe experiments bring cut the denarjus 


heavier Arbuthnot. 
22. To bring under. To fubdue; to re- 
prefs. 


That harp courfe which you have fct down, 
for the Sringing under of thofe rebels of Ulter, 
and preparing a way for their perpetual refor- 
MAIn. Spenfer. 

To fay, that the more capable, or the better 
Cclerver, hath fuch right to govern, as he may 
compulforily bring under the lefs worthy, 1s idle. 

Bacon. 
23. To bring up. To educate ; toinitrudct ; 
to form. 

The well bringing up of the people, ferves asa 
mult fure bond to hold them. Sidney. 

Lic that takes upon him the charge of bringing 
up young men, efpecially young gentlemen, 
Sbould nave fomething morc in him than Latin. 

Locke. 

They frequently converfed with this lovely 
virgin, wio kad been orevghe up by her father in 
kuowledze. Addijon’s Guardian, 

24. To bring up. To antroduce to gene- 
ral praftice. 

Several obliging dcferenccs, condefcenhons, 
and fubmiffions, wity many outward forms and 
ecremonies, were firit of all orougat up among 
the politer pait of mankind, who lived in courts 
and Cities. Speciator, 

25. To bring up. To caufe to advance. 

Bring «p your army ; but I think you'll find, 

They 've not prepsr'd for us. Shakjpeare, 

26. Bring retains, in all its fenfes, the 
idea of an agent, or caufe, producing a 
real or metaphorical motion of fome- 
thing toward fomething ; for it is oft 
faid, that Le brought Dis companion out. 
The meaning ts, that he was brought to 
fomething that was likewife qithout, 

Briscer. n. f. [from fring. } 
fon that brings any thing. 

Yet the Act inger of unwelcome news 
Hach but a lofing office: and his tongue 
Snuncds ever after as a fullen bell, 

Remember'd telling a dead tricud. = Shubfpeare. 
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Beft you fee fafe the fringer 
Out of the hoft : I mutt attend mine office. 
Shak{peare 


Bernoer up. Inilru€tor; educator. 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and 
bringers up of the wortnich men. ctfcham. 


Brinisu. adj. [from brire.] Having the 
tafte of brine ; falt. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her rini/h tears. 
Shabypeare. 
For now I ftand, as one upon arock, 
Environ’d with a wilderncfs of fea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 
Expeéting ever when feme cnvious furge 
Will, in his brazifh Dowels, {wallow him. Shaf. 

BRI'NISHNESS. at. f- [from brini/h.} Salt- 
nefs; tendency to faltnefs. 

BRINK. n. f. [brink, Danihh.] The 
edge of any place, as of a precipice or 
NIVEN. 

Th’ amazed flames ftand gather'd ina heap, 
And from the precipice’s brik retire, 
Afraid to venture on fo laige a leap. Dryilen. 
We land therefore on the drinks and confines 
of thofe ttates at the day of doom. dtterbury. 
So have I feen, from Severn's Arink, 
A flock of geefe jump down together; 
Swim where the bird of Jove would fink, 
And, fwiniming, never wet a feather. 


Bri’ny. adj. [fron brine.) Salt. 
He, who firft the paffage try’d, 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide; 

Or his, at leaft, in hollow wood, 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden, 

Then, briny feas, and taitctul fprings, farewel, 
Where fountain nymphs, confus'd with Neretds, 
dwell. whddijon. 
A muriatick or briny tatc feems to be pro- 
duced by a mixture of an acid and alkaline falt ; 
for fpirit of falt, and falt of tartar, mixed, pro- 
duce a falt like fca falt. Arbuthnot. 
Briony. See Bryony. 
BRISK. adj. [drufque, French.) 
Le Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly: 
applied to men. 
Prythce, die, and {ct me free, * 
Or elfe be, 
Kind and brif and gay like me. Denham, 

A crecping young fellow, that had committed 
matrimony with a drife gamefome lals, was fo 
altered in a few days, that he was liker a fkele- 
ton than a living man. L’ Efirange. 

Why fhould all honour then be ta’en 
From lower parts to load the brain ; 

When other limbs we plainly fee, 
Each in his way, as bri/é as he? 
Powerful; fpirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine : 

Some forts, when old, continue dri/f and fine. 
Denham, 

Under ground, the rude Riphzan race 

Mimick érifé cyder, with the bruke’s product 

wild, 
Slocs pounded, hips, and fervis’ harfheft juice. 
Philips, 

It mut needs be fome exteriour caufe, and 
the rik acting of fome objeéts without me, 
whofe cficacy I cannot refit. Locke. 

Vivid; bright. Not ufed. 

Objcéts appeared much darker, hecaufe my 
inffrument was overcharged; had it magnified 
thirty or twenty-five times, it had made the ob- 
je& appear more brik and pleafant. = -Neauron. 


Zo Brisx up. v. n. To come up brikly. 
BRISKET. n. f. [brichet, Fr.) ‘The break 
of an animal. 

Sec that none of the wool be wanting, that 
their gums be red, teeth white and cven, and the 
brifect fin red, Mortimer. 

Bri'skLY. adv, [from brik.) Actively; 


vigoroully. 


Swift. 


Prior. 
ie 
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We have fcen the air in the bladder fuddenfy 
expand itfelf fo much, and fo driffly, thar it ma- 
nifeftly lifted up fome light bodies that leaned 
upon it. Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in 
many of the moft minute animalcula, that were 
fwimming Lrifely about in the water. Ray. 

Briexness. n.f. [from brifk.] 
1. Livelinefs; vigour; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, theugh they du 
not conquer and cxtingunh, yet will lacken and 
allay, the vigour and dri/kne/s of the renewed 
principle. South. 

2. Gayety. 

Bur the moft diflinguifhing part of his charac- 
ter fcems to me to be his brifkne/s, his jollity, 
and his good humour, Dryden, 

BRYSULLE. n. 7. {byiyzl, Sac 
Rif hair of fwine. 

I will not open my lips fo wide as a rifle 
may enter. Shakfpeare, 

He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, 
sith drijiles, which probably {pend more upon 
the fame matter, which, in other creatures, makes 
the homs; for Lrifiles fecm to be nothing elfe but 
a horn (plit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws, 

With sifing brifles, and with frothy Jaws, 
Their adverfe breafts with tufks oblique they 
wound. Dryden, 
To Pri'srLe. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
erect in brittle. 

Now for the bare pickt bone of majefly, 
Doth dogged war &»rifile his angry crett, 

And fnarleth in the gentle cyes of peace. Shak/. 

Which makes him plume himfelt, and bri/i/e up 
The creit of youth againft your dignity. Shuk/p. 

To BristTLE. v. n. To fand erect as 
briftles. 

Bc it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with driffled hair, ~ 
In thy eye that fhall appear, 
When thou wak’ft, itis thy dear. Shak/peare. 

Stood Theodore (urpriz’d in deadly fright, 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briflling hair upright; 
Yet arm’d with inborn worth. Dryden. 

Thy hair fo driji/es with unmanly fears, 

As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryd. 
To BrisTLe athread. To fix a brittle 
to it. 
Bristiy. adj. [fiom brifile.9 
fet with briilles. 
The leaves of the black mulberry are fome- 
what driv, which may hclp to preferve the dew. 
Bacen. 
If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft 
microfcope, the fight of our own felves would 
affright us; the fmuotheft fkin would be hefet 
with rugged fecales and dbri/fly hairs. Bentley. 
Thus raiaftful becch tne 47/74; chettnut bears, 
And the wild afh is white with bloomy pears. 
Dryden, 
The careful mafter of the fwinc, 
Forth hafted he to tend his drijiled care. Pope. 
Brarstou-stone. A kind of [oft diamond 


found in a rock near the city of Briftol. 

Of this kind of cryftal are the better and 
larger fort of Brifio/-slcnesy and the Kerry Stones 
of Ireland. WF oodaward. 

BRIT 2. f= Vu. 
The pilchards were wont to purfuc the brs, 
upon which they feed, into the havens. Carew. 
To BRITE. v. n. Barley, wheat, or 
To BRIGHT. hops, are faid to brite, 
when they grow over-ripe. 
BRITTLE. adj. {bprezan, Sax.) Fra- 
ile; apt to break; not tough. 

The wood of vines is very durabla; though no 
tree hath the twigs, while they are ereen, fo 
brittle, yetthe wood dricd is extremely tough. 

Bacon, 

From carth all came, to carth muft all return, 

Fiailas the cord, ang bristle as the usn, Prinr, 


Thick 
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Of airy pomp, and flecring joys, 
Wiat does the bufy world concluse at bef,, 
But brittle goods, that break like glais? Granu, 

If the Ronce is brittle, it will cften crumble, 
and pals in the form of grevel. at buthnor, 

Bartruengss. Naf [from drittle. | Apt- 
nefs to break ; fragility. 

A wit quick without brig htnefs, harp without 
brittiencfs. Achar’ s Se healmayfer, 

Attifivers, in the tempering of ftecl, by hold- 
ing it but a minute or twu longer or lees in the 
flame, give it very differing tempers, as to 
brittlencfs or toughnels. Beyle. 

Brize. n.f. The gadfly. 
A brize, a fcorncd little creature, 
Through his feir hide his angry fling did threaten, 
Spenfer. 
BROACH., n/a [éroche, French. ] 
1. A fpit. 

He was taken irto fervice to a Lafe office in 
his kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach, that had 
worn a crown. Bacon, 

Whote offered entrails hall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. 

Dryden, 
2. A mufical inftrument, the founds of 
which are made by turning round a 
handle. Dil, 
3. [With hunters.] A fart of the head 
of a young ftag, growing tharp like 
the end of a fpit. Did. 
To Broacu. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To {pit; to pierce as with a fpit. 

Were now the gencral of our gracious emprcfs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion breached on his fword. Shakfp. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and 
fometimes broached a great number of them upon 
his pike, as one would carry little birds {pitted 
upon a ftick. Hakewill, 

2. To pierce a veffel in order to draw 
the liquor ; to tap. 
3. To open any ftore. 

I will notably provide, that you fhall want 
neither weapons, victuals, nor aid ; I will open 
the old armouries, I will broach my ftore, and 
bring forth my flores. Knalles. 

4. To let out any thing, 
And now the field of death, the lifts, 
Were cnter’d by antagonifts, 
And blood was ready to be broach’d, 
When Hudibras in hatte approach’d. Hudibras. 
5. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This crrour, that Pion was Ganges, was Arf 
broach-d by Joiephus. Ralcigh. 

Thofe who were the chief intruments of 
raifing the noife, made ufe of thofe very opinions 
themfclves had broached, for arguments to prove, 
that the change of minifters was dangerous. 

Swift's Examiner. 
Bro/acner. n. f. [from broach. ] 


1. A fpit. 
The youth approach’d the fire, and, as it 
burn'd, 
On five thatp dreachers rank’d, the roaft they 
turn’d; 


Thefe morfels ftay’d their ttomachs. Dryden. 
2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; 
the firit author. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affec- 
tation of kung the ħrit dycacker of an heretical 
opinion. I? Effrange. 

Numerous parties denominate themfclves. not 
from the grend Author and Finifher of our faith, 
but from the frit broucher of their idolized opi- 
nions. Decay of Piety. 

This opinion is commonly, but falfely, af- 
cribed to Ariftotle, nut as its fst L,oacher, but 
as its able patron, Cheyne. 

BROAD. adj. [brad, Saxon. ] 
1. Wide ; extended in breadth, dilin- 
guifhed from length; not narrow. 
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The weeds that his broad fpreading leaves did 
thelter 
Are pull'd up, root and ull. Shat /peare. 

The top may be juilly faid to grow broader, 
as the bottom narrower, e Lenple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 
To walk with eycs dread open to your grave. 

Dryden. 

So Jofty was the pile, a Parthian how, 

Wich vigour drawn, mult fend the fhaft below, 
The bottom was fuil twenty fathom broad, Dryid. 
He launch’d the ficry bolt trom pole to pole, 
Bread burit the hghuings, deep the thunders roll, 

Lope. 
2 Mbare 

To kecp him at a ciflance from falfchood, and 
cunning, which has always a ¿road mixture of 
falichood ; this is the fitech preparation of a 
child for wifdom, Locke. 

3. Clear; open; not fheltcred; not af- 
fording concealment. 

In mean time be, with cunning to conceal 
All thougit of this from others, Limfel? bore 
In bread houfe, with the wooers, us before. 

Chapman. 

It no longer fecks the fhelter of night and 

darkuefs, but appears in the Lroadcf light. 
Decay of Picty. 

If children were Icft alone in the dark, they 

would be no more afraid than in éraad funthine. 
Locke. 
4. Grofs; coarfe. 

The receve and tne miller are diftinguifhed from 
each other, as much as the lady priorefs and the 
broad-fpeaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryd. 

Love made him doubt his dread barbarian 


found; 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. 
Dryden, 
If open vice be what you drive at, 
A name fo broad will ne’er connive at. Dryden. 


Tre Jroadf? mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears. Pope. 
Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train; 
Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair; 
He grins, and looks broud nonfenfe with a ftarc. 
Pope. 
. Obfcene ; fulfome; tending to obfce- 
nity. 


wr 


As chafte and modeft as he is cfteemed, it can-. 


not be denied, but in foime places he is broad and 
fulfome. Dryden, 
Tiough now arraign’d, he read with fume de- 
hight; 
Becaufe i fcems to chew the cud again, 
When his droad comment makes the text too 
plain. Dryden. 
6. Bold; not delicate ; not referved. 
Who can fpeak droader than he that has no 
houfe to put his head in? | Such may rail againtt 
great buildings. Shal/peare. 
From bread words, and ’caufe he fail’d 
His prefence at the tyrant’s feait, I hear, 
Macduff lives in difgrace. Shak fpeare. 


Broan as long. Equal upon the whole. 
The mobile are {till for levelling; thatis to fay, 
for advancing themiclves: for it is as broad us 
long, whether they rife to othcrs, or bring others 
down to them. L Ejirange 
Broap-cLotn. n. f. [from broad and 
cloth.) A fine kind of cloth. 
Thus, a wife taylor is not pinching, 
But turns at ev'ry feam an inch in: 
Or clfe, he ture, your broud-cloth breeches 
Will ne’cr be fmooth, nor hold their itches. Stoif?. 
BROAD-EYED. adj. [from broad and eye. ] 
Having a wide furvey. 
In defpite of broad-cyed watchful day, 
I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 
But, ah! Twill not. Shak[peare. 
BroaD-LEAVED. ads. [from broad and 
leaf.) Having broad leaves. 
Narrow aod dréad-dcaved cyprus grafs. 
Moodlwerd on Foffils. 
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To Bro’aprn, wx. [from broad.] “To 
grow broad. I know not whether this 
word occurs, bat in the following pat- 
fage. 

Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 
Juf o'er the verge of duy. Lionfor, 

Bro'apuy. adv. [irom lroad.) In a broad 
manner. 

Bro/apness. 2. f- [from broad. } 

1. Breadth; extent from fide to fide. 

2. Coarfenets; fulfomenefs. 

I have uled the cleanett metaphor I could And, 
to palliate the broadac/s of the meaning. Dryden. 

Bro’ADSHOULDERED. adj. [from broad 
and fbouller.| Waving a large {pace 
between the fhoulders. 

Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with finews 


{trong ; 
Broadfautderd, and his arms were round and 
long. Dryden. 
Tama tall, broadjfouldered, impudent, black 
fellow; and, as I thought, every way qualified 
fora rich widow. Specdatar, 
Bro’apsipe. n. f. [from broad and fide. | 
1. The fide of a fhip, diftinét from the 
head or flern. 
From vaftcr hopes than this he feem’d to full, 
That durtt attempt the Britith admiral: 
From her droadfrtes a ruder flame is thrown, 
Than from the ficry chariot ofthe fun,  ad/sr, 
2. The volley of thot fired at once from 
the fide of a thip. 
3. [In printing.] A fheet of paper con- 
taining one large page. 
Bro’apsworp. n. /. [from rond and 
fevord.) A cutting {word, with a broad 
blade. 
He, in fighting a duel, was run througi: the 
thigh with a broader? W iferan. 
Bro'apwiseE. adv. [from broad and wife. } 
According tothe direction of the breadth. 
If one thoula, with his hand, thruft a piece of 
iron broadwife again the Ast cieliag of his chani- 
ber, the iron would not fall as long as the force 
of the hand perfeveres to preis againit it. Bowe. 
BROCA'DE. n. J. [brocadə, Span.) A 
fillken ttuff, variegated with colours of 
gold or filver. 
I have the conveniency of buying and import- 
ing rich brocades. Speétator, 
Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her pray’ra, or mifsa mafquerade. 
Broca’pen. adj. [from brocade. } 
t. Drelt in brocade. 
2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 
Should you the rich brocaded fuit unfold, 
Where rifing flow’rs grow Mff with frofted gold. 


Guy. 
Bro’caGe. n.f. [ from, droke.] 
1, Thegain gotten by promoting bargains. 
Yet fure his honcity, 
Got him {mall gains, but thametefs fattery, 
And filthy brocuge, and unfeemly thifts, 
And borrow kate, and fome good ladics gifts. 
A Speyer. 
2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 
As jor the potitick and whulefome laws, they 
were interpreted to be but brocage of an ufurcry 
thereby to wou and win the hearts of the peuple. 
TEN Bacen, 
3. The trade of dealing in old things; the 


trade of a broker. 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whofe works are c’en the fiippery of wit, 
From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 
As we, the rubb’d, leave rage, and pity it. 
Ben Jonfen. 
4. The tranfaétion of bufinefs for other 


nied. 


Pope 
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So muchas the quantity.of nroney is lefened, 
fo mush mufi the thare of cvery one tnat bas a 
right to this mroney be the lels; whether he be 
Jundbolder, for his goods; ar labourer, for bis 
hire; ar Merchant, for bis drscaye. Locke. 

BROCCOLI n. 7. Tirilian.] A fpectesoi 
cabbage. 

Content weith little, T can piddle here 
On beocce?? and mutton round the year; 

But ancient friends, tho’ poor or out of play, 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 
Jo Brocttt. See Jo Broach. 
So'Gcoffry of Boullion, atone draught of his 
bow, thooting againit David’s tower In ferula- 
len, Sreched turee teetlets birds. Camden, 
Brock. x. /. [bpoc, Sax.) A badger, 
Brocxet. n. f- A ved deer, two years old. 
Brocve. n. jJ. [brog, Inith.] 
1. A kind of fħoe. 
I thought he dept; andit 
My clouted brsgues from olf my fect, whofe rude- 
nefs 

Anfwer’ d my fteps too loud. Shakfpeare. 

Sometimes it is given out, that we muft either 
take thefe halt-pence, or eat our bragues. Safe. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or 
manner of pronunciation. 

His orogue will detect mine. Farquhar. 

To BRODERI ta. [brodin lint], Po 
adorn with figures of needlework. 

A rohe, and a broidered coat, and a girdle. 

Exodus. 
Infant Albion lay 
In maaties bresder’d o'er with gorgeous pride. 
Tickel. 
Brovpery. n. f. [from braider.] Em- 
broidery ; flower-work; additional or- 
naments wrought upon cloth. 

The golden braidsry tender Milkah weve, 
The breatt to Kenna facred, and to luve, 
Lie'rent and mangled. Tickel, 

BROIL. z. f. (drouiller, Fy.) A tumult ; 
a quarrel. 

Sav tothe king thy knowledge of the brail, 
Asthou didft leave it. Shrkfpeare. 

Hc has tent the Sword both of civil brors, and 
publicwar, amongtt us. Wake. 
© Rude were their revels, and obfcene thew joys; 
The brors of drunkards, and the luft of boys. 

Granville. 

Jo BROIL. w. a. [bruler, Tr.) To dreis 

or cook by laying on the coals, or be- 
fore the fire. 

Sume firip the fkin, fome portion out the 

fpatl, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails brc:l. Dryd. 
To Bott. v. 2. To be in the heat. 
Whaese have you been broiling ? 
——Among the crowd I th’ abbey, where a 
finger 
Cou!d not be wedg'd in more. Shakfpeare. 

Long ere now all the planets and comeis had 
been broting in the fun, had the world latted 
from all cternity. Cheyne. 


To BROKE. v.n. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy., Skinner feems inclined to derive 
it from Jo break, becaufe broken men 
turn factors or brokers. Cafaubon, from 
mpate Skinner thinks, again, that it 
may he contracted from procurera. Lye 
more properly deduces it from bnuccan, 
Sax. to be bufy.] To tranfaét bufinefs 
for others, or by others. It is ufed ge- 
nerally in reproach. 

He docs, indeed, 
And drokes with ali that ean, in fuch a fuit, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakf. 
The gains of bargains are of a mor: doubtful 
nature, when men thould wait upon others ne- 


gelity; broke by fervants aad ipRiuments to draw 
them on. Buon. 


ERO 
Bro’ken. The part. pafi. of breat. 


Preferve men’s wits from being Woke» with 

the very bent of fo long attention. Harker. 

3ROKEN MEAT. Fragments; meat that 
has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen fo att. nd you 
conftantly in the kitchen, wrom you pav at imal 
charges; only with the brodca meat, 4 few coals, 
and all the cinders. Sieift. 

BRO'KENHEARTED. adi. [from broken and 
heart.) Having the fpirits eruhed by 
grief or fear. 

He hath fent me to bind up the broten-hearted. 

Ijarah. 
BRO'KENLY. adv. [from broken.}] With- 
out any regular feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fumewhat of 
this kind, bui Aroé-v/y and glancing!y 5 intending 
chicfly a ditccurie of his own voyage. Mukewili. 

Bro'ker. a. f. [from To broke. | 

1. A factor; one that docs bulinefs for 
another; one that makes bargains for 
another, 

Brokers, who, having no ftock of their own, 
fer up and trade with that of other men; buving 
here, and felling there, and commonly abufing 
both fides, to make out a little paultry gain. 

Temple. 

Some South-(ea braker, from the city, 

Will purchafe me, the mare 's the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations waite, 

To fit them to his vulgar tatte. Swift, 
2. One who deals in old houfehold goods. 
3. A pimp; a matchmaker. 

A goodly broter 
Dare you prelune to harbour wanton lines ; 
To whifper and confpire againft my youth ? 
Shakfpeare. 
In chufing for yourfelf, you fhew’d your judg- 
ment; 
Which being hallow, you thall give me leave 
To play the broker in minc own behalf. Shakfp 
Bro KeraGE. a. f. [from broker,] ‘The 
pay or reward of a broker. See Bro- 

CAGE. 

BROKING. particip. adj. 
brokers. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemith’d 

crown, 

Wipe off the duit that hides our fceptre’s gilt. 

Shaa/peare. 
Bro'xcuiar. 2 adj. [ 719.2%.) Belonging 
Bro’ncHick. to the throat. 

Inflammation of the Jungs may happen cither 
in the brozchial or pulmonary veffels, and may 
foon be communicated from one to the other, 
when the inflummation affects both the lobes. 

Ai buthnoe 

Bro'NCHOCELE. n. f. [3;eyxarg?r.] A tu- 
mour of that part of the afpera arteria, 
called the bronchus. Quincy. 
BRoncHoromy. a. S. (By: and 
giuve.} That operation which opens 
the windpipe by imcifion, to prevent 
fuffocation in a quinfey. Quincy. 

The operation of bronchctomy is an incifion into 
the afpera arteria, to make way for the air into 
the Jungs, when rcfpiration is obitru by any 
tumour comprefling the larynx. > Sharp. 

Bronn. n.f. See Brann. A fword. 

Foolith old man, faid then the pagan wroth, 


That weeneft words or charms may force with- 
tond; 


Soon fhalt thou fee, and then believe for troth, 
That I can carve with this enchanted brend. 
Spenfer. 
BRONTO'LOGY. 2. f. [ Gz. and ayia. | A 
diflertation upon thunder. Dia. 
Bronze. u. f. (bronze, Fr.] 
1. Brais. 


Practifed by 
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Imbrown'd with native deere, lu' Henley 
tands, 

Tuning his voice, and balarcing his tands, Pepe. 
2. Relief, or itatue, caf in brafs. 
I vicw with anger and difdain, 
How Eite gives thee joy oF parn; 
A print,a bonze, a flower, a roof, 

A thell, a buttertly can do `t. Prior. 


BROOCH. 707: (broke, Dutch. } 
s. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Ay, marry, our clains aad uur yoweis. — 
Your brascie:, pearis, and owches. Shabfacare, 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonatle ; juf hae ile 
brooch and the toothpick, which we weer not tew. 
Shuka ,. 
I know him well; he is the bros A, inde d, 
And gem of all the nation. Shakfpearz. 
2. (With painters] A painting all of 
one colour. tet. 
To Broocu. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


adorn with jewels. 
Not th’ imperious how 
Of the full-fortun’d Celar, ever Mall 
Be brooch d with me. Shab/peare, 


To BROOD. v. n. (bnedan, Sax. ] 


1. To iit as on eggs, to hatch them, 
Thou trom the frit 
Watt prefent, and, with m gaty wings outfpread, 
Dove-like fat it brooding onthe valt abyts, 


Aud mad'ft it pregnant. Milton, 

Here nature fpreads her fruitful f{weerneG 
round, 

Brcathes on the air, and droods upon the ground. 


Dryden. 
2. To cover chickens under the wing- 

Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, 
Their young fuccethunall their cares employ ; 
They breed, they brood, inttruét, and educate : 
And make provifion for the future fate. Diya. 

Find out tome uncouth cell, 

Where brooding darkne(stpreads his jcalous wing sy 
And the night raven lings. Mitton. 

3. To remain long in anxiety, or folici- 
tous thought. 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprohtable gold. Dryden. 
As rejoicing milers 
Brood o'er their precious orcs of iecret gold. 
Smith, 
4. To mature any thing by care. 

It was the opinion of Clinas, as if there were 
ever amongtt nations a bros:ling of a wat, and 
that there is no fure league but impuiilance tu do 
hurt. Bacon. 

To BROOD. w. a. To cherifh by care. 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alune, 

You'll üt and brood your furrows on a throne. 


Dryden, 
Broon. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Offspring; progeny. It is now hardly 
ufed of human beings, but in contempt. 
The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul infe@tion of fu great a vice. Fafax, 
With terrours and with clamours cunypals’d 
round, 
Of mine own Srcod, that on my bowels feed. 
Niro, 
Or any other of that heavenly broad, 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome 
ood. Milten. 
A ian difcourfes of ftorks, and their afcétion 
toward their dred, whom they in *ruét to fly. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
2. Thing bred; fpecies generated. 
Have you forgotten Ly bia’s burning wattes, 
Its barrenrocks, parch’d carth, and hills of fand, 
Its tainted airy and all its 2rcods ut poiton ? 
“iddijon. 
3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 
I was wonderfully plcaied to fec the ditterent 
workings of inftinét in a hen followed by a 
biond of ducks. Speater. 


4. Something brought forth; a production. 
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Such things become the hatch and brsod of 

rime. . Shukfware. 
g. The adt- of covering the eggs. 

Sonicthing ‘s in his toul, 

O'er which his melancholy fits on drocdd ; 

And I doubt the hatch and the difclofe 

Will be lome danger. Shakipeare, 
Broonvy. adj. [from brood.] Ina itate of 

fitting on the eggs ; inclined to fit. 

Tne common hen, all the while the is dreody, 
fits, and leads her chickens, and ules a voice 
which we call clocking. Kay. 

Brook. n. f. [bnoc, or bpoca, Sax.] A 
running water, lefs than a river. 

A fubittitute thines brightly as a king, 

Until aking be by; and then his ttate 
Empties ittelf, a» doth an inland rect 
Into the main of waters. Shak/peare, 

Or many grateful altars I would rear 
Of gratly tusi ; and pile up every ftone 
Of lufire from the brook ; ig memory, 

Of monument to ages. Milton. 

And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfuc : 

The ttream was troubled, but the ford they knew. 
Dryden. 

Springs make little rivulets; thofe united, 
make rooks; and thule coming together, make 
rivers, Which empty themiclyces intu tne fea 


Locke. 
To BROOK. v. a. [bpucan, Sax.] To 
bear ; to endure ; to fupport. 

Even they, Which Araok it worlt that men fhould 
tell them of their duties, when they are told the 
fame by a law, think very well and reafonably 
of it. Hooker. 

A thoufand more mifchances than tiis one 
Have learned me to brook this patiently.  Shakf. 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This thadowy detart, uafrequented woods, 
I better brosk than flourifning peopled towns. 
Shak{peare, 
Heav'n, the feat of blifs, 
Brosés not the works of violence and war. Milton. 

Moll men can much tather Aros thcir being 
reputed knaves, than for their Hioncfly be ac- 
counted fools. South. 

Retlraint thou wilt not ros; but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not trutted as your guard. Dryd. 


Jo Brook. ven. To endure; to be con- 
tent. 

He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed his aid; 
becaufe he could not braok that the worthy prince 
Plangus wes, by his chofen Tiridates, preferred 
before him. Sidney. 

Brolonrime. n. /. [becahunga, Lat.) A 
fort of water fpeedwell, very, common 
in ditches. 

BROOM. a. f. [geniffa ; bpom, Saxon. ] 

i. A {mall tree. 

Ev'n humble room and ofters have their ufc, 
Amd fhade fur thee}, and food for docks, produce. 

Dryden, 
2. A kefom: fo called from the matter of 
which it is fometimes made. 
Not 2 moufe 
Shall difturb this hollow’d noufe; 
l am fent with broomi before, 
Yo fweep the duit behind the duor.  S4uk/peare. 

If they came into the bef apartment, to fet 
any thing in order, they were faluted with a 
broom. aIrbuthnot, 

Rroomiannp. n. /. [broom and laad.) 
Land that bears broom. 

I have known thecp cured of the rot, when. 
they have not been far gone with it, by being 
put into broontunds, Mortine. 


Broomstrarr. n. f. [from broom and 
faf) Uhe tafto which the broom is 
bound ; the handle of a belom. 

They fellon; I made good my place: at 


length they came to the broompajk with me: I 
defied ‘em IUN, Shuk/peare. 
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From tbe age 
That children tread this worldly ages 
Lycomplaff oy poker they bettride, 
And round the parlour love to ride. Prior, 
Sir Roger pointed at fumetning: behind the 
door, whieh J sound to be an old droomfaff. 
Specluter. 


Broomstick. n.f. The fame as Lroomflaf. 
When Pbcheld this, Tfigied, and faid within 
mylelfy SURELY MORTAL Manis A BRUOM- 
STICK! Swift, 
Broomy.adj. [from boom. } Fullofbroom. 
If land grow metly or droomy, then break it 
Up again. Mertimer. 
The youth with hioomy ftumps began te trace 
The kennel coge, where wheels kad worn the 
place. Swift. 
Brotu, x. J. [bj:0%S, Sax.] Liquor'in 
which feh is boiled. 
You may make the roth fur two days, and 
take the one halfevery day, Bacon. 
Inficad of light eclerts and tufcious froth, 
Our author ticuts to-night with Spartan broth. 
Soutizsrn, 
If a nurfe, after being fucked diy, cats brorh, 
the infant willduck the dros, almoit unaltered. 
slrbuthnot. 
Bro'rTHeEt. Unf (bordel, Yr.) A 
Bro THELHOUSE. § houfeof lewd enter- 


tainment ; a bawdy-houfe. 
Perchanee 
I faw himenter fuch a houfe of fale, 
Videlicet, a dvrathel, Shak{peare. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Ere made the common brothels of the town: 
There virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 
But chafte as maids in monatteries tiv’d. Dryden, 
From its old ruins brothelhoufis rife, 
Scenes ut lewd loves and vf. polluted joys. 


Dryden, 
The libertine retires to the ftews and to the 
brethe!. Rogers. 


BROTHER. n. f. [bnoSen, brodon, 
Sax.] Plural brothers, or brethren, 


1. One born of the fame father and mother. 
Be fad, good brothers; 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

That I will deeply put the fafhion on. Shakfpeare. 
Wailftt kin thcir kin, breeher the brother foils, 
Like enfigns allagainit like enfigns bend. Daniel. 
Thefe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton, 

Comparing two men, in reference to onc com- 
mon parent, itis very ealy to form the idcas of 
brothers. Lacke, 


2. Any one clofely united; affociate. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that faces his blood with me, 
Shall be.my drother. Shakfpeare, 
3. Any one refembling another in manner, 
form, or profeffion, 
He alfo th::t is dlothfulin his work, is broter to 
him thatis a great walter. Proverbs. 
I will eat no meat while the world ftandeth, 
left I make my Arether to offend. Corinthians, 
4. Brother is ufed, in theological lan- 
guage, for man in general, 
BRO'THERHOUD. n. f. [from brother and 


koad. | 


1. The itate or quality of being a brother. 

This deep ditgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me desper than voucan imagine. Shak/p. 

Finas bretherhood in thee no fharper fpur ? 

Shukfpearc. 

Co it be aright to govern, whether you call it 
fupreme fatherhood, or fupreme Aroih-rhosdl, will 
be allone, provided we know who has it. Lorke. 

2. An affociation of men for any purpofe ; 
a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called 
the brotierhco? ut St. George, erected by parha- 
ment, confifting of thirteen the molt noble and 
worthy per fuss. Davies. 
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|3. A clafs of men of the fame kind: 


He was fomcetimes fo engaged amog the 
wheels, that not above half the Poctappeared ; at 


other times, he became as conf{picuous as any of 
the brotherhood, AAA: for: 


BRO'THERLY. adj. [from brother.) Na- 
tural; fuch as becomes or befcems a 
brother. 

He was a pricft, and looked for a prieft's re- 
ward; which was our brother/y love, and the good 
of our fouls and bodies. Lice, 

Though more our money than our cavfe 
Their brotherly afiitance draws. Denkam, 

They would not go before tie laws, Lut follow 
them; obeying their (uperivurs, and embracing 
one another in brerktrly piety and coscord. FAs f, 

Brovuerry. adv, After the manner of 
a brother; with kindnefs and affeGtions 

I fpeak but Arathgr/y of kim; Lut thould I 
anatomize him to thee as heis, I muft blufh and 
weep. Shakfpeare. 

Broucut. The part. paff of bring. 

The Turks forfuok the walls, and could not 
be brought again to the aaulr. Kuelles. 

The inflances dreugAt by our author are but 
flender proofs. Lecke, 

BROW. n. /: [bnopa, Saxon. ] 

t. The arch of hair over the eye. 

Tis now the hour which all to refi allow, 
And fleep fits heavy upon every drow. Dryden, 

2. The forehead, 

Shc could have run, and waddled about; 

For even the day before fhe broke her brow. Skak. 

So we fome antique hcro’s firength 
Learn by his launce’s weight and length; 

As thefe vat beams exprefs the beast 


Whofe thady brows alive they drett. Waller, 
3. The general air of the countenance. 


Then call tnem to our prefcnce, face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow. Shakfpeare, 

Though all things foul would bear the brows of 

grace, 
Yet grace mul look fll fo. 
4. The edge of any high place. 

The carl, nothing ditmayed, came forwards 
that day unto a little village, callea Stoke, and 
there cncamped that night, upon the bow or 
hanging of a hill. Lacon, 

On the $row of the hill, beyond that city, they 
were fomewhat perplexed by efpying the French 
enybaflador, with the King’s coach, and others 
attending him. Wetton, 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 
Fearlets affault ; and to the brew of heav'n 
Purfuing, drive them: out from Ged and biifs. 
Milts ne 
To Brow. ~v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
bound; to limit; to heat the edge of. 

Tending my flocks hard by, i” th’ hil y crofts 
That Zrowthis bottom glade. 

To BRO'WBEAT. v. ae [from brow and 
beat.| To deprefs with fevere brows, 
and {tern or lofty looks. 

It is not for a maytitrate to frown upon, and 
Browbeat, thofe who are hearty and exact their, 
minitry : and, with a grave nod, ty call a ree 
fulved zeal want of prudence. South, 

Wiat mah will voluntarily expof: himiclt to 
the imperious browdearings and {corns of great 
men? L’ Efirenge. 

Count Tarif endeavuured to drowb:ur the 
plaintif, wie he was fpeaking: but though te 
was not fa impudent as the count, he was every 
whit as fiurdy. Wid for. 

I will not be Arswbeaten by the fupercitious 
lonks of my adverfaries.  slrbsuthkaoe and Pope. 

Bro'wrounD. adj. [from broto and bound. | 
Crowned; having the head encircied as 
with a diadem. 

In that day's feats, 
He prov'dthe beit mani’ th’ feld; and, for his 
inecd, 
Was browe-lownd with the oik, 


Saakfpeare, 


Pg 
aban, 


Saal fpern és 
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Dro'wsicx.adj. [frombrow and fick.] De- 
jected ; hanging the head. 

But yet a gracious intHuence from you 
May alter nature in our brow/fick crew. Suckling. 

BROWN. adj. [bnun, Saxon.) The 
name of a colour, compounded of black 
and any other colour. 

Brown, in high Dutch, is called braun; in the 
Netherlands, drzyur; in Frenchy cofeur brane; in 
Tealian, bruno, Peacham, 

l like the new tire within excellently, if the 
hair were a little Grower. Shakfpeare. 

From whence hign Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'ercharging thades and pendent 

woods. Pope. 
Long untravell’d heaths, 

With defolation brown, he wanders wafte. ~ 
Thomfon, 
Dro'wNBILL. 2./. [from brown and Lill. ] 
The ancient weapon of the Englifh foot : 
why it is called brown, I have not dif- 
covered; but we now fay brown mufket 


from it. 
And browabills levied in the city, 
Madc bills to pafs the grand committee. Hutih. 
Bro'wnisH. adj. [from drown.] Some- 


what brown. 

A browni/h grey iron-ftone, lying in thin ftrata, 

is poor, but runs freely. Woodward. 
Brownness. n.f- [from brown.) A 
brown colour. 

She would confefs the contention in her own 
mind, between that lovely, indeed mott lovely, 
brownnefs of Mufidorus’s face, and this colour 
ef mine. Sidney. 

Bro’wnstupy. 2.f. [from brown and 

Jiuly.] Gloomy meditations; itudy in 

which we direct our thoughts to nocer- 
tain point. 

They live retired, and then they doze away 
their time in drowfinefs and brownufiudies ; or, if 
brifk and active, they lay themf{clves out wholly 
in making common places. Norris. 

To BROWSE. v. a. [broufer, Fr.] To 
eat branches, or fhrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the durt 
OF cattle, and broufed, and forcly huwt. Spevfer. 

Thy palate then did deign 
The roughett berry on the rudcft hedge : 
Yea, like the Has, when fnow the paiture fheets, 
The barks of trees thou broufedj?. Shek/peaure 
To Browse. v.n. To feed: it is ufed 
with the particle on. 

They have {cared away two of my beft fheep; 
if any wacre I have them, ’tis by the fca-fide, 
brow/fing on ivy. Shuk{peare. 

A goat, hard prefed, took fan@uary in a vine- 
yard; fo foon as he thought the danger over, he 
{ell pretently a browsing upon the leaves. 

L’ Ejirange. 

Conld eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 
Browjfe on the thrubs, and crop the budding trees. 

Blackmore. 

The Grecks were the defendants of favages, 
ignorant of agricuiture, and bcw/ing on herbage, 
like cattle, dibuthaot. 

krowss. nf. [from the verb.] Branches, 
or fhrubs, tt for the food of goats, or 


other animals. 
The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 
The wolt the kid, the wanton kid the rou/s. 
Dryden, 
On that cloud-piercing hill, 

Plintimmon, from afar, the traveller Kens, 

Aftonith’d, how the yoatsetheir thrubby broze/e 

Gnaw pendent. Philips. 
jo BRUISE. v.a. [trifer, Fr.J To crum 

or mangle with the heavy blow of fome- 

thing not edged or pointed; to cru 

by any weight; to beat into grofs 

powder ; to beat together coarfely, 
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Fellows in arms, and my mott loving fricnds, 
Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shak/p. 
And fax far deeper in his head their ftings, 
Than temporal death thall dbraéfe the victor’s hecl, 
Or theirs whom he rcdeems. Milton. 
As in old chavs heav’n with earth confus'd, 
And fars with rocks together cruth'd and Aruis'd. 

Waller, 

They teat their breafts with many a druifng 
blow, 

Till they turn livid and corrupt the fnow. Dry. 

Bruise. af. [from the verb.] A hurt 


with fomething blunt and heavy. 
One arm’d with metal, th ’other with wood, 
This fit for bruife, and that for bluod. Hudidras. 
I fince have labour’d 
To bind the bruifes of a civil Wary, 
And ftop the iffues of their waiting blood. Pryd. 
BRU'ISEWORT. #./ An herb; the fame 
with comfrey. 
BRIT: z. / [ehun Tynd; 
noife; report. 
A bruit ran from one to the other, that the 
king was flain. Sidney. 
Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which 
moved him to fend to fir William Herbet to re- 
main his friend. Hayward. 
I am not 
Once that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. Shakfpeare. 
To Bruit. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
report; to noife abroad; to rumour. 
Neither the verb nor the noun are now 


much in ufe. 
His death, 
Being 4ruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beft temper’d courage in his troops. 
Shakfpeare. 

It was bruited, that I meant nothing lefs than 

tu goto Guiana. Raleigh, 
Bru'maL. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing tothe winter. 

About the bremal folfticc, it hath been obterv- 
ed, even unto a proverb, that the fea is calm, 
and the winds do ceafc, tril the young ones are 
exciuded, and forfake their nefs. Brown. 

Brun, Bran, Born, Bours, Burn, 
are all derived from the Saxon, born, 

bous:n, bnunna, buna; all hgnifying a 

river or brook. Gibjon. 
Brune tr. na ([drunetic, French.) A 

woman with a brown complexton. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this fa- 
fhion, to infult the olives and the brunettes. 

wldlifon. 
Bru'NIon. n. f. [drugnon, Fr.] A fort 
of fruit between a plum and a peach. 
Lrevoux. 
Brunt. n.f. [drunff, Dutch. ] 
I. Shock; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, 
than venture him. Sidney 

God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray’r, 
Frem the dry ground to fpring, thy thia} t’allay 
After the brunt of battle. Afilton, 

Faithful minifters ave to ftand and endure the 
brunt: a common foldicr may fly, when it ts the 
duty of him that holds the ftandard to dic upon 
the place. Scuth 

2. Blow; ftroke. 

A wicked ambuth, which lay hidden long 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, - 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 

Too feeble I t' abide the brent fo ttrong. Spexfer. 

The friendly rug preferv'd the grounc, 

And headlong knight, fiom bruife or wound, 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

And heavy brunt of cannon-ball. Hiadibras. 
BRUSH. 2./ [éroff, Fr. from brufcus, Lat. ] 
1. An infrument to clean any thing, by 

rubbing off the dirt or foil. Lt 1s gene- 


rally. made of briltles fet in wood. 
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2. Ít is ufed for the larger and ftronger 
pencils uled by painters. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arm- 

ing all the pencils and brufhes of the town againft 


Mee Stillingfieet. 
With a fmall bruh you muft fmear the glue 
well upon the joint of each picce. Moxon, 
3. A rude affault ; a fhock ; rough treat- 
ment; which, by the fame metaphor, 
we call a /couring. 
Let grow thy finews till their knots be trong, 
And tempt not yet the drufhes of the war. Shak. 


It could not be poffible, that, upon fo little a 
bruja as Waller had fuftaincd, he could not he 


able to follow and difturbthe king = Glurendon, 
Elfe, when we put it to the puth, 
They had not giv’n us fuch a bruh. Hudibras, 


To Bausn. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fweep or rub with a brut, 
If ke be not in love with fome woman, there 
is no believing old figns: he dbruftes his hat 
o'morning; what fhould that bude? Shak/peare, 


2. To flrike with quicknefs, as in brufh- 
ing. 

The wrathful beafl about him turned light, 
And him fv rudely paling by, did bruh 
With his long tail, that horfe and man to ground 

did ruf. Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 

Has Somnus bruh’ d thy eyclids with his rod} 

Dryden, 

His fon Cupavo brufi'd the briny flood, 

Upon his tern a brawny centaur ftood. Dryden, 

High o'er the Lillows flew the mally load, 
And near the fhip came thund'’ring on the flood, 
It almoft drujh'd the helm. Pope. 

3. To paint with a brufh. 

You have commifioned me to paint your thop, 
and I have dune my bcit to druft you up like 
your neighbours. Pope. 

4. To carry away, by an act like that of 
brushing; to {weep. 

And from the boughs 4ru% off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 

Milton. 

The reccptacle of waters, into which the 
mouths of all rivers muł empty themfelves, 
ought to have fo {pacious a furface, thatas much 
water may be continually 4>a/red otf by the winds, 
and exhaled by the fun, as, befides what falls 
again, is brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

. To move as the brufh. 
A thouland nights have drvfa'd their balmy 
Wings 
Over thefe eyes. 
To BRUSH. v. n. 
1. To move with hafte: a ludicrous word, 
applied to men. 

Nor wept his fate, nor caf a pitying eye, 

Nor took him cown, but brufjh’d vegardlefs by. 
Di yilen. 

The French had gather’d all thcir force, 
And William met them in their way; 

Yet off they brud, both foot and horfe. 
2. To fly over; to fkim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to virtuous adts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the fMecpy vigour of the foul, 
And, drufhizg o'er, adds motion to the pool. 

Dryden. 
BRU'SHER. n.f. [from drufo.] He that 
ufes a brufh. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks 
were like drufhers of noblemen’s cloaths. Bacon, 


Bru'sHwoon, n. A. [from ruh and 
qvood. - I know not whether it may not 
be corrupted from /row/ecuvood.] Rough, 
low, clofe, fhrubby thickets; {mall 
wood fit for fire. 

It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe 


blows, 
Till ina cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 


Dryden, 


Priu, 
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With brufiwood, and with chips, fhe ftrengthens 
è thefe, 
And adds at laft the boughs of rotten trees. 


Dryden, 
Bru’sHy. adj, [from brufh.] Rough or 
fhaggy, like a brufh. 

I tutpected, that ic might have procecded from 
fome imill unheeded drop of blood, wiped otf 
hy the bruy fubance of the nerve, trom the 
knife, wherewith it was cut. Foyle. 

To Bru'sTLE ty. [brartban, Sax.] To 
crackle; to make a fmall noife. Skiuner. 

Bru'taL. ads. [brutal, French; from 
brute. | 

1. That belongs toa brute; that we have 
in common with brutes. 

There is no oppoling &:xtal force to the flrata- 
goms of human reafon. L'E fh ange. 

2. Savage; cruel; inhuman. 
The brutu! bus’nefs of the war 

Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants care. Dry. 
DruTa'Liry. n.f. [dbrutalié, Fr.) Sa- 

vagenefs; churlthnefs; inhumanity. 

Courage, inan ill-bred man, has the aiw, and 
cfcapes not the opinion, of brutality. Locke. 

Yo Bru’Tanize. v.n. [brutalifer, Fr.] 

To grow brutal or favage. 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he mixed, ina kind of tranfport, with his coun- 
trymen, drvtalized with them in their habit and 
manners, and would never again return to his fo- 
reign acquaintance. stddijon, 

To Bru'TAvizs. v.a. To make brutal or 
favage. 

Bru'raLLy. adv. [from brutal.] Churl- 
ifhly ; inhumanly ; cruelly. 

Nirs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. 

Arbuthnot, 
BRUTE. adj. [érutus, Latin. ] 
1. Senfelefs; unconfcious. 

Nor yet are we fo low and baie as their atheifm 
would deprefs us; not walking ftatucs of clay, 
not the fons of brvte carth, whofe final inherit- 
ance is death and corruption. Bentley. 

Savage ; irrational; ferine. 

Even drite animals make ufe of this artificial 
way of making divers motions, to have teveral 
fignifications to call, warn, chide, cherith, 
thieatcn. Helder, 

{nthe promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fo 
much as a brute beat touched the mountain, it 
was to be ftruck through with a dart. South, 


3. Beftial; in common with beafts, 
Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the 
earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r, Mile. 
4. Rough; ferocious; uncivilized. 
The bruce phitofopher, who ne’er has prov’d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 
Buure. n.f. [from the adjeétive.] An 
irrational creature; a creature without 
realon ; a favage. 
What may this mean? Language of man pro- 
nounced 
By tongue of brute and human fenle exprefs’d ! 
Milton. 
To thofe three prefent impullcs, of fenfe, me 
mory, and inftinét, moit, it not all, the faga- 
cities of brutes may be reduced. Hate. 
Brutes may be confidercd aseither aerial, ter- 
reQrial, aquatick, or amphibious. I call thofe 
aerial which have wings, wherewith they can 
fupport themfelves in the air; terrefsial are 
thoic, whofe onty place of reft is upon the carth ; 
aquatick are thafe, whole constant abode is upon 
the water. Locke. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the hook of tatc, 
All but the page preferib'd, this prefent Rate; 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirits 
know ; 
Or who could fuffer being-here below ? 
Vor, I. 
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To BRUTE. v. a. [written ill for bruit.} 
To report, 
This, once drvted through the army, filled them 
all with heavinefs. Knolles, 
Bau'teness. n.f. [from brete.] Brutality. 
Not ufed. 
Thou do’ard vile, 
That with thy bruten:fi thead tt thy comely age. 
Spenf:r. 
To Bau'tiry. v.a. [from brute.) To make 
a man a brute. 
O thon fallactgus woman! am I then frutifed 2 
Ay; Ufeciit here; I tprout, I bud, I am ripe 
horn mad, Cc gre E. 


Bru'TisH. adi. [from drute. ] 


1. Belial; refembting a beatt. 
Oliris, IMs, Orus, and their train, 
With monitrous Mapes and forcerics nbus’d 
Fmatick Egypt, and her priefisy to feck — 
Ticir wand’ring gods difguis’d in brnr:h dorms, 
Ailton. 


2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; 


favage ; ferocious. 
Brutes, and uzi men, arc commonly more 
able to bear pain than others. Grew, 


3. Grofs; carnal. 


For thou thyfeli haft been a libertine, 
As fenfual as the brurih Ming ittelf. Shak/peare. 
After he has flept himfelf into fome ule of 
himfelf, by much ado he ftaggers to his tabl- 
again, and there aéts over the fame bruti/h {cenc. 
South. 
4. Ignorant; untaught ; uncivilized. 
They were not fo Aruti/f, that they could ‘be 
ignorant to call upon the name of God. Fcofer. 
Bru'tisucy. adv. [from Sruti/h.] Inthe 
manner of a brute; favagely ; irration- 
ally ; grofsly. 
I am not fo diffident of myfclf, as bruti2’y to 
fubmit to any man’s dictates. King Charles, 
For a man to found a confident practice upon 
a ditputable principle, is druejf/y to outrun his 
reafon. South, 
BRU'TISHNESS. 7.f. [from bruti/b.] Bru- 
tality ; favacenefs. 
All other courage, befides that, is not true va- 
lour, but drurifinefs. Sprat? . 
Bry'ony. n.f. [éryonia, Latin.] A plant. 
Bus. n.f- [a cant word.] Strong malt 
liquor. 
Oı if it be his fatc to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and double Jub, 
And f{cttles in the humdrum club, 
BU'BBLE. n. / (Lobdel, Dutch. ] 
t. A {mall bladder of water; a film of 


water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere; air 
within, and a little fkin of water without; and 
it {cemerth fomewhat ftrange, that the air fhould 
rife fo fwiftly, while it is inthe water, and when 
it comcth to the top, fhould be fttayed by fo 
weak a cover as that of the bubble is. Bacon, 

The colours of bubbles with which children 
plav, are various, and change their fituation va- 
rivully, without any refpect to confine or fhadcew. 

ewten. 

2. Any thing which wants folidity and 

firmnefs; any thing that is more fpe- 
cious than real. 

The carl of Lincoln was induced to participate, 
not lightly upon the frength of the proceedings 
there, which was but a bubbie, but upon letters 
from the lady Margaret. Bacon. 

Then a folcucr, 
Secking the dud4ce reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. Shabfpeare. 
War, he fang, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but ancmpty bubble, 
Fighting (till, and still deftroying. 


3. A cheat; a falfe fhow. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


bay e 


The nation then too late will find, 
DiveAors promifes but wind, 
South-fea at beit a mighty dabble. 

4. The perfon cheated. 

Cente dearch mother, ccafe to chiec; 
Gany ’s a cheat, and I'ma bubble ; 

Yet why this grcal cycefs of trouble? Fris. 

He has been my bubble thefe twenty years, and, 
tu my certain knowledge, undersiands no mute 
of his own afas, than a child in fiwadelieg 
clothes. Ahi tint, 

To Du'sers. vn. (from the ncun.] 
i. To rife in bubbles. 

Alas! a crimfon river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain flirr’d with wind, 
Doih rite and fall. Stadfpeare. 

Adder's fork, and b!tindwornr’s iting, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing; 
For a charm of pow'rful trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boil and dedbole. Saat [posse 

Still Lubie on, and pour forth bloud and tears. 

Diydea. 

The fame fpring fuflers at fome times a very 
manifeit remimion of its heat; at others, as ma- 
nifert an increafe of it; yea, fomctimes to that 
exccfs, as to make it boil and Lubbie with ex- 
treme heat. Woedward. 

2. To run with a gentle noife. 

For thee the bi.’ bing {prings appezr’d to mourn, 

And whilpering pines made vows for thy return. 
Dryder. 

Not dubblirg fountains to the thirfty fwain, 
Not thow’rs to laiks, or funthine to the bee, 
Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. P2p. 

To bu'BBLeE. v.a. To cheat: acant word. 

He tells me, with great paffion, that fhe has 
bubbled him out of his youth; and has drilled him 
on to five and fifty. Aadifr. 

Charles Mather could not bubbie a young beau 
better with a toy. Arbuthnot, 

Bu'parer. z. f. [from dudéle.J A cheat. 

What wards can fufhce to exprefs, how imf- 
nitcly I eftecm you, above all the great oncs in 
this part of the world; above all the Jews, job- 
bers, and dubblers ! Dighy to Pope. 

Bu’say. a. f. A woman’s break. 

Yoh! fay they, to fce a hundfome, brifk, gen- 
teel, young fellow, fo much guvein’d by a doat- 
ing old Woman; why don't yuu go and fuck the 
hubby ? Arbutinor. 

Bu'gso. 2. f. [Lat. from 80.1, the groin. | 
That part of the groin from the bend- 
ing of the thigh to the ferotum; and 
therefore all tumours in that part are 
called budoes. Quincy. 

I fuppurated it after the manner of a“Zide, 
opened it, and cndcavoured ecterhon. I’ fonan. 

Busonoce’ce. n. /. (Lat. from Seen, 
the groin, and xa , a rupture.] A parti- 
cular kind of rnpture, when the inte itines 
break down into the groin. Duiney. 

When the intettine, or omentum, falls through 
the rings of the abdominal.mufcles into the groin, 
it is called Aerwa inguinalis, or if into the fcrotum, 
forctal’s : thefe two, though the frh only is pro- 
perly to called, are Known by the name of buds- 
nucle. Sharp. 

Bu'BsuUKLE. a. /. A red pimple. 

His tace is all Axbsklesy and whelksand knobs, 
and fames of fire. Shut fpeare. 

Bucanvers. a. f2 A cant word for the 
privateers, cr pirates of America. 

BuccenLa tion, n. f. [buccella, a month- 
ful, Lat.] In fome chymical authors, 
fignifies a dividing into large pieces. 

Harris. 

BUCK. w. /. [banche, Germ. fuds, or lic. ] 

1. The liquor in which clothes are wafhed. 

Buck! I would I could wath myfcif of the 
buck : 1 warrant you, buck, and of the feafon too 
it hall appear. Shak /[peates 

2. The clothes wafhed in the liquor. 


al 


Swift e 


BUC 


Of fate, not able to travel with her furred pack, 
the walhcs bucks here at home. Shuk/peare. 
BUCK. n. / [4weh, Welth; bock, Dutch; 
Bouc, Fr.] The male of the fallow deer ; 
the male of rabbits, and other animals. 
Pucks, goats, and the like, are faid to be trip- 
ping or faliant, that is, going or leaping. Peackam. 
To Buck. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
wath clothes. 

Here is a baiket; he may creep in here, and 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to 
busting. Séakspeare. 

To Bucx. v.n. [from the noun.] To co- 
pulate as bucks and does. 

The chicf time of fetting traps, is in their 
bucking time. Mortin:er. 

BuckBASKET. mf. The bafketin which 
clothes are carried to the wafh. 

They conveyed me into a éuctbufket ; rammed 
me in with foul fhirts, foul flockings, and gieafy 
napkins. Shak/peare. 

Bu/cKBeEan. n. f. [bock/boonen, Dutch. ] 
A plant; a fort of trefoil. 

The bitter naufcous plants, as centaury, Fuck- 
bane, gentian, of which tca may be made, or 
wines by insufion. Floyer. 

Bu’cxeEr. n. f.. [baguet, French. ] 
1. The veffel in which water is drawn out 
of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a decp well, 
That owes two buckets, tilling one another ; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down unfeen, and full of water. Shak. 

Is the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the 
fun, or to be emptied with buckets ? Bentley. 


2. The veflels in which water is carried, 


particularly to quench a fire. 

Now itycets grow throng’d, and, bufy as Ly day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the cngines play ; 
And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fre. 

Dryden, 

The porringers, that in a row 

Hung high, and made 2 glitt’ring fhow, 

To a lefs noble tubftance chang'd, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 
BUCKLE. n. f. [buccl, Welih, and the 

fame in the Armorick ; doucle, French. ] 
1. A link of metal, with a tongue or 

catch, made to faften one thing to an- 

other. 

Fair lined flippers for the cole, 

With buckles of the purett gold. Shakfpeare. 

The chlamys was a fort of fhort cloak 
tied with a «axle, commonly to the right 
foulder. Arbuthnot. 

Three feai-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vait buckle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 

2. The fate of the hair crifped and curled, 
by being kept long in the fame ftate. 

The grcateft beau was drefled im a faxen peri- 
wig; the wearer of it goes in his own hair at home, 
and Icts his wig he in duck’e for a whoic half year. 


Spedlator, 

Thar live-long wig, which Gorgon’s {ctf might 
own, 

Eterni) buckle takes in Parian Gone. Pope. 


To Bu‘crre. v. a. [from the noua. | 


1. To faen with a buckle. 
Lize faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knig).thood's bending Knze. 
Saakfpeare. 
France, whofe armour confctence Fuck/ed on, 
Whom zealand charity brought to the feid. 
Shakfpeare. 
Thus ever, when I duck on my helmet, 
"Thy fears atlist thee, Philips 
When you carry your maftcr’s riding coat, 
wrap your own m it, and duck/e them up clofe 
with a ftrap. Swift, 


2. To prepare to do any thing; the me-, 


BUS 


taphor is taken from buckling on the ar- 
mour. 

The Saracen,this hearing, rofe amain, 
And catching up in halte his three fquare thicld, 
And fhining helmet, fvon him buckled to the feld. 

Spenfer. 
3. To join in battle. 

The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, 
was forbidden to charge, until the foot of the 
avantguard were buckled with thein im front. 


Llayward. 
4. To confine. 
How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
That the ftretching of a fpan 
Buckles in his fum of age. Stakfpeare. 


To Bu'ckre. v. n. [bucken, Germ. ] 
1. To bend; to bow. i 
The wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints, 
Like ftrengthlefs hinges, dx.4/: under life, 
Impatient of his fit, brcaks like a fire 
Our of his kceper’s arms. Shakfpeare, 
Jo buckle to. To apply to; to attend. 
See the aive, 2d fenfe. 
Now a covetous old crafty knavc, 
At dead of night, fhall raife his fon, and cry, 
Turn out, you rogue! how Ikea beaft you lie! 
Go, buckle to the law. Dryden. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by lazinefs unbent, or by avoca- 
tion bent another way, and cndceavouring to 
make them buckle to the thing propof:d. Locke. 
3. To buckle with, To engage with; to 
encounter; to join in a clofe fight, like 
men locked or buckled together. 
For fingle combat, thou fhalt buckie with me. 
Shak/prare. 
Yet thou, they fav, for mariage daft provide ; 
Is this an age to buckle with a bride? Dryden. 
BU'CKLER. n. J- [bewecled, Welth; 
bouclier, Yr.) A field; a defenfive 
weapon buckled on the arm. 
He took my arms, and while I forc’'d my way 
Through troops of foes, which did our paflage 
fav; 
My buckler o’er my aged father caf, 
Still fighting, till defending, as I pak. Dryd:v. 
This medal compliments the empcror as the 
Romans did dictator Fabius, when they called 
him the dyck/er of Rome. alddijon. 
To Bu'ckcer. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
{upport ; to defend. 
Fear not, fweet wench, they fhall not touch 
thee, Kate ; 
I'll buckler thee againft a million. - Shat/peare. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now éuckler falfhood with a pedigree? Shak’p. 
Bu’cK LER-THORN. a.f. Chris thorn. 
Bu'cxmast. x. f. The fruit or malt of 
the beech tree. 
Bu'ckRam, n.f. [bougran, Fr.] A fort of 
ftrong linen cloth, ftiffened with gum, 
ufed by tailors and flaymakers. 


I have peppered two of them; two, I am fure, 
l have paid, two rogues in buckram fuits. Shak. 


Bu'cKRAMS, 2. f. Phe fame with cild gar- 
lick. 

BU'CESHORN PLANTAIN. n.f. [corono- 
pus, Lat. from the form of the leaf. ] 
A plant. Miller. 

BuU'CKTHORN. n. fe Frhanmus, Lat. fup- 
pofed to be fo called from bucc, Sax. 
the belly.] A tree that bears a purging 
berry. 

BU'CKWHEAT. x. jf [buckweitz, Germ, 
Sagopyrum, Lat.) A plant. Miller, 

Buco’'Lick. adj. [ 3rvxónxas from Burxsa@» 
acowherd.}] Paftoral. 


tv 


BUTT 
BUD. n. f- [bouton, Fr.] The firi fhoot 


of a plant; a gem. 
Be as thou was wont to be, - 
See as thou waft wont to Ice: 
Dian’s Sud o'er Cupid’s Hower 
Hath fuch force and blefled power. Shakfpeare. 
Writers fay, asthe moit forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blatting in the dud, 
Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Shak{peare. 
When you the fiow'rs for Chloc twine, 
Why do you to her garland join 
The meaneft bud that falls from mine? Prior. 
Infeéts wound the tender duds, with a long 
hollow trunk, and depofit an egg in the hoic, 
with a fharp corroding liquour, that caufeth a 
(welling in the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. 
Bentley. 
To Bun. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To put forth young floots, or gems. 
Bud forth as a role growing by the brouk of 
the held. Eccl. 
2. To rife as a gem from thëftalk. 
There the fruit, that was tu be gathered from 
fuch a conflux, quickly budded out.  Clarendoz. 
Heav’ngave himal! atonce, then {natch’d away, 
Fre mortals all his beauties could furvey : 
Juk like that Mower that ézds and withers in a 
day. Dryden, 
Tho’ lab’1ing yokes on their own neckstheyfeai’d, 
And felt for budding horns on their fmooth fore- 
heads rear’d. Dryden's Silenus. 
3. To be inthe bloom, or growing. 
Young budding virgin, fair and freth and fweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode? Stak/p. 
To Bun. v. a. To inoculate; to graff by 
inferting a bud into the rind of another 


tree. 
Or apricocks, the largeft is much improved by 
budding upon a peaca itock. Temple. 
To BUDGE. w. ñ. [bouger, Fr.] To 
ftir; to move off the place: a low word. 
All your priioners are 
In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 
They cannot budge till your releafe. Shak/peare. 
The moufe ne’er fhunn’d the cat, as they did 
budge 
From rafcals worfe than ther. Shat fpeare, 
I thought th’ hadit fcorn'd to. budge 
For fear. Hadibras. 
BupGe. adi. [of uncertain etymology, ] 
Surly ; 1tiff; formal. 
O foolifine!s of men! that lend their ears 
To thofe budge doétors of tne Roick tur. Miror. 
Bunce. a. /. The drefled fkin or fur of 
lambs. vo Dit 
Bu’pcer. n.f. [from the verb.} One that 
moves or irs from his place. ` 
Let the firtt budger die the other's flave, 
And the gods doom him after. Shalfpeare. 
Bu'pcer. n. f. [éogette, French.) 
1. A bag, fuch as may be cally carried. 
If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the fowskin buaget ; 
Then my account I weil may give, 
And in the ftocks avouch it. Shak/peare, 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whofe bolom, or badges, 
moft of Perkin’s fccrets were laid upy was come 
into England, Bucor. 
His dudget with corruptions cramm`d, 
The contributions of the damn'd. 
2. It is ufed for a Rore, or ftock. 
Ir was nature, in fine, that brought off the 
cat, when the foa's whole duadget of inventions 


failed him. L’ Ejirange, 


Burren. f {from buffalo. ] 

1. A fort of leather prepared from the fkin 
of the bulfalo; ufed for wait belts, 
pouches, and military accoutrements, 


A ropy chain of rhcums, a vifage rough, 
Deform’ dy wofeatur’d, and a in of buy. Derd, 


S wift. 


oo ‘Phe reins of elka, and dxen dretied in 
oil, aad prepared after the fame manner 
as that of the buitalo. 

gA military coat made of thick leather, 
fo that a blow cannot eafily pierce it. 

A fiend, a fairy, pititefs and rough, 

A wolf, nay worfe, a fellow all in bif. Statfp. 
fo BUFE’ wa. (uf, Fro] To thrike. 
Not in ufe. 
There wasa heer, 
To have duf’d out the blood 
From aught but a block. Ben Yonfor. 

BUFFALO. nf. [Ital] A kind of 

wild ox. 
Become the unworthy browfe 
Of buffaiors, talt gouts, and hungry cows. Dryd. 

Burret. a. f. [buffette, Fr.] A kind of 
cupboard ; or fet of thelvesy where plate 
is {et out to how, in a room of enter- 
tainment. 

The rich bufer well-colour’d ferpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons tpew to wath your tace. 

, Pope. 

Bu'FFET. n. /. [buftto, Ital.] A blow with 
the fit; a box on the car. 

Q, | could divide myfelf, and go to buffets, 
for moving lucha dib of fkimmed milk with to 
honourable an action. Shat/peare, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards | 
Has ta'en with equal thanks. Shuk/peare, 

Go, bathed coward, le I run upon thee, 
And with one duffer lay thy ttru€ture low. Mire. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 

His buckler beats ; the fun of Neptune, ttunn'd 
With tncie repeated buffets, quits the ground, 
Dryden, 

To BU'FFET. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
itrike with the hand; to box; to beat. 

Why, woman, your hufband is in his old lunes 
again; he fo buffets himfelf onthe furchead, cry- 
ing, Peer out, peer out! that any madnels, I ever 
yet beheld, fecmed but tamencts.  Shuk/peare. 

Ourtars are cudgell’d; nota word of his 
But buffers better than a Alt of Fiance. Shak/p. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffer it 
With lufty news; throwing it afde, Siuk/peare. 

Inftantly 1 plung’d into the fca, 

And buffeting the billows to her refcue, 
Redeem‘d her life with halr the lofs of mine. 
Ortway. 
Jo Bu'rret. v.n. To play a boxing- 
match. 

If I might buffer for my love, I could lay on 
like a butcher. Shak{peare's Henry v. 

BU'FFETER. n.f. [from duffel.) A boxer; 
one that buffets. 

Bu'vece. n.f. [beuffie, Fr.] The fame 
with buffalo; a wild ox. 

To Bu'sFLE. v.n. [from the noun.) To 
puzzle; tobe at a lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
buffing, well-meaning mortal Piftorides, wlio lies 
equally under the contempt of both partics. 

Swift, 

Bu/FFLEHEADED. adj. [from buffe aud 
head.) Having a large head, like a 
buffalo; dull; ftupid; foolifh. 

BUFFO‘'ON. n. f- [duffon, French. ] 

1. A man whofe profeffion is to make 
fport, by low jefts and antick poltures ; 
a jackpndding, 

No prince would think himfelf greatly ho- 
avured, to have his proclamation canvafied on 
a publick age, and Lecome the {port of buffoons. 

Watts. 
2. A man that practifes indecent raillery. 

It isthe nature of dralls and buffers, to be in- 
folent to thofe that will bear ity and flavifh to 
others. L' Lyirange. 


BUG 


Vine bold bea ff we whence 2: ul cy trendlehe green, 
Then mation minick>, But with jelt obicere. 
Garth, 


suFFO'ONERY, n. f. [from oeni 
1. The praétice or art of a bufloon, 

Course, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
efeapes not the opimon, of brutality; learning 
becumces pedintry, and wit daf ooncry. Locke, 

2, Low jefls; ridiculous pranks; feurrile 
marth, Dryden places the accent im- 
properly, on the tirit fyllable. 

Where publick mimitcrs encourage buffcon- 
ery, it is no wonders if buifoons ict up tor pub- 
lick ministers. L’ Eflrange, 

And whilft it lats, Ict buffoonery fucceed, 


To make us laugh; for never was more need. 
Dryden, 


BUG. n. A A ftinking infect bred in old 
houlchold ftuth. In the following paf- 
fage, wings are erroneoully afcribed to 
it. 

Yet let me flap this Sug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, which ftinks and 
flings. Pope. 


Bes. n. f. [It is derived by fome 
Bu'Gsear.§ from dig, by others from 
pug; dug, in Wellh, has the fame mean- 
inge] A frightful object; a walking 
{pectre, imagined to be feen : generally 
now ufed for a falfe terrour to frighten 


babes. 
Each trembling Icaf and whittling wind they 
hear, 

As ghaftly ug their hair on end does rear, 

Yet both do Brive their fearfulnefs to feign. 
Fuiry Queen. 

Sir, fpare yaur threats ; 

The dug which you would tright me with, I feck. 
Shuk/peare. 
Haft not flept to-night? would he not, naugh- 

ty man, let it icep? a dug-dear take him. 
Shakfpeare. 
We have a horreur for uncouth moniters ; but, 
upon experience, all thete bugs grow familiar and 
caly to us. L` Efirange. 
Such bugdear thoughts, once got into the ten- 
der minds of children, fink deep, fo as not eañ- 


ly, if ever, to be got out again. Locke. 
To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 
As want af figure, and a {mall efate. Pope. 


Bu'ccrness. n. / [from duggy.] The 
ftate of being infeéted with bugs. 

Bu'acy. adj. [from dug.] Abounding 
with bugs. 

Bu cLe. q 7A [from bugen, Sax. 

Bu'crenory. § to bend, Skinner ; from 
bucula, Lat. a heifer, Junius; from 
buyle, the bonafus, Lye.] A hunting 
horu. 

Then took that fquire an horny bug/e {mall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twifted gold, 
And tafels gay. Fairy Queen, 

J will havea recheate winded in my forchead, 
or hang my bugle in an invifible baldrick. Siat/. 

He gave his bugle horn a blatt, 
That through the woedland echo’d far ard wide. 


Tickel, 
Bu'cLE. n.f A fhining bead of black 
gla{s. 
Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfuin'd for a lady’s chamber. Shak fpeare. 


“Tis not your inkybrows, your black ñik hair, 
Your bugle eye balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my (pirits to your worfhip. 

Shak/peare. 


Bu'cte. n.f. [from bvgula, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Bu'cre. 2. /. A fortof wild ax. Phillips. 


BU I 
Bu'cross. a. fi [from bugi fun, Lat.) 


The herb oxtongue. 

To BULLI. v.a. pret. D duil, L have 
Luiit, (bilden, Durch. | 

te To raife frora the ground; to make a 
fabrick, or an edifice. 

Thou thalt not buil an houfe amo me name 

í mice, 

When ulurers tell their gold in the held, 

And whores and baweds do churches Suild. Sha y 
2, To raife in any laboured form. 

When the head-drefs was burl? up in a couple 
of cones and fpires, which ftood to exceilively 
high on the fide of the head, that a woman, wiu 
was blit a pigmy without her head-drefs, appearcd 
like a Coloffus upon putting it on. Spectator, 


3. To raife any thing on a fupport or 


foundation. 
Love bui't on beauty, foon as beauty, dies; 
Choofe this face, chang’d by no ceformitics. 
Donne. 
I would endeavour to deftroy thofe curious, but 
groundiefs flruétures, that men have built up of 
opinions alone. Loyle, 


7o Burp. v.r 
1. To play the archite&. 
To uiid, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 


Pope. 


2. To depend cn; to reft on. 

By a man’s authority, we here underftand the 
force which his word*hath for the aiTurance of 
another’s mind, that busldeth upon it.  Łeoker. 

Some build rather upon the abufing of others, 
znd putting tricks upon them, than upon found- 
nefs of their own proceedings. Bacon, 

Even thofe who had not taited of your faveurs, 
yet bu:’? fo much on the fame of your bç- 
nefcence, that they bemoaned the lots of thcir 
capectations. Dryden, 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to 
uill on the interpretations of an author, who 
dees not confider how the ancients ufed to think. 

“hddi fon. 


Berrper. nf. [from build.] He that 
builds; an archite@t. 
But fore-accounting oft makes builders milfs; 
They found, tacy felt, they had no leate of blifs. 
Siduey, 
When they, which had feen the Feauty of the 
firft temple built by Solomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the fecond, which had not bu'iders of 
like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe 
away. Hessker. 
Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if *twere meant 
T’ invite the duicder, and his choice prevent. 
Derkham, 
Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her 
foread, , 
And, by her greatnefs, thew her builder’s fame. 
Prior. 
BurtoinG. n.f. [from build] A fa- 
brick ; an edifice. 
Thy fumptuous xildings, and thy wife’s attire, 


Have coit a mats of publick treafury. Shul/p. 
View not this fpire by meature giv’n 

To buildings rais’a by common hands; 
Thae fabrick rifes high as heav’n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 


Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
I (aw at Rome, I could not but take particular 
notice of fuch as relate to any of the buillings or 
ftatues that are dtill extant. <tddtfon, 


Burtt. n. f- [from build. ] 
1. ‘he form ; the ftruéture. 
As is the built, fo different isthe fight; 
Their mountain dhot is on our fails defign’d ; 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets lighr, 
And through the yielding planks a pailage find. 
. e seg 
2. Species of building. 
2 HZ 


BAUE 


There is hardly any country, which has fo 
little thipping as Ireland ; the yveafon mutt be, 
the fcarcity of timber proper for this built. 

Temple. 
BULB. Wo (ibonmecuions seats A 


round body, or root. 

Take up your carly autumnal tulips, and bulbs, 
if you will remove them. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

lf we contider the belb, or ball of the cyc, the 
exterivuur membrane, or coat thercof, is made 
thick, tough, or flrong, that it is a very bard 
mutter to make a rupture Inat. Ray. 

Burea'ceous. adj. (bulbaceus, Lat.) ‘The 
fame as buloous. Dië. 

Bu'LroUs. adj. [from bulb.] Containing 
bulbs; conhiting of bulbs; having round 
or rouudiih knobs. 

There are of ruots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, 
and lirfute foots. And I take it, in the bulbous, 
the fap haRencth mott to the air and fun. Buern. 

Set up your traps for vermin, efpecially amongft 
your bulhous roots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Their leaves, after they are {welled out, lixe a 
bulbous root, to make the Lottle, bend inward, 
or come again clofe to the falk. Ray. 

To Burce. vw a [lt was originally 
written bilge: bilge was the lower part 
of the fhip, where it fwelled out ; fiom 
biliz, Sax. a bladder. ] 


1. To take in water ; to founder. 
Thrice round the thip was toft, 
Then bn/e’d at once, and in the deep was loft. 
Dryden. 
2. To jut out. 

The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any 
timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
is faid to batter, or hang over the foundation. 

Mexon's Mechanical Exercrfes. 

Bu'timy. n. fe [Geaia, from 4a, an ox, 

and ameccy hunger.) An enormous ap- 

petite, attended with fainting, and cold- 

nefs of the extremities. Diä. 

BULK. n. f- [dulcke, Dutch, the breatt, 
or largeit part of a man.] 


t. Magnitude of material fubftance ; mafs. 
Againit thefe forces there were prepared near 
one hundred hips; not fo great of bulk indeed, 
tut of a more nimble motion, and more fervice- 
atle. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
Tie Spaniards and Portuguefe have fhips of 
great Dulk; but fitter for the merchant than the 
man of war, for burden than for battle. Raleigh, 
Though an animal arrives at its full growth at 
acertula age, perhaps it never comes to its full 
bulk tili the laf period of hife. eirbuthnst. 
2. Size; quantity. 

Things, or ohjcéts, cannot enter into the mind 
as they fubhit in themfelves, and by their own 
natural bulk pafs into the apprehcnhon ; butthey 
are t ken m by their ideas. South. 
. The grofs; the majority; the main mafs. 

Thole very points, in which thefe wife men 
difagreee from the du/é of the people, are points 
iy which they agreed with the recived doétrines 
of our nature. «ddd: fon’s Freeholder. 

Change in property, through the óu/k of a 
nation, makes fluw marches, and its due power 
aiways attends it. Swift, 

The bulk of the debt muf be leffened gradually. 

Suife. 
4. Main fabrick. 

be raisa a figh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did (vem to thatter all his bult, 

And end his being. ' Shukfpeare. 
g. The main part of a fhip’s cargo; as, 
© to break tulk, is to open the cargo. 
Eurr. n.f. {trom bjelke, Dan. a beam. ] 

A part of a building jutting out. 

Hire tand beland this bulk. Stmghe will he 

ne: 

Weas thy good rapice barcy and put it home. 

Siuijpcare. 


BUL 


The keeper coming up, found Jack with no 
liic in him; he tuok down the body, and laid it 
on a Ault, and brought out tae rope to the com- 
pany. Arluthnot’s Hifiory of J. Bull. 


? / À ee 

DU'LEHEAD. n. fa A partition made acrofs 
a hip, with boards, whereby one part 
is divided from another. Harris. 


BU'LKINESS. nf. [from bully.] Great- 
nefs of ftature, or fize. 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve in- 
Read of moncy becaufc of its bulkine{s, and 
change of its quantity. Locke, 


Butny. adj. {from bulk.) Of great fize 
or fature. 

Litreus, the Puke? of the double race, 

W nom the fpoil'd arms of thin Halelus grace. 
Dryden, 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance; and Oreftes’ bulky rage, 
Untatisfy'd with margins clofcly writ, 
Foams o’er the coves. Dryden, 

The manner of fca engagements, which was to 
bore and fink the enemy's fhips with the roftra, 
gave bulky and high fhips a great advantage. 

Arbuthnot, 
BULL. n. / Cbulle, Dutch.) 
t. ‘Vhe male ot black-cattle; the male to 
a COW. 

A gentlewoman, fir, and a kinfwoman of my 
mafter’s.—Even fuch kinas the parifh heifers are 
to the town buil. Shakfpeare, 

Bulls ave more crifp upon the forehead than 
COWS. Bacon, 

Bett age to go to bull, or calve we hold, 
Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May. 

2. In the fcriptural fenfe, an enemy pow- 
erful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bulls have compafled me: ftrong bulls of 
Balhan have befet me round. Pfalas, 


3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 
At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous fun, 
And the bright Bull reccives him. Thomfon, 


4. A letter publifhed by the pope. 

A buil is letters callcd apottolick by the ca- 
noniits, ftrengthencd with a leaden feal, and con- 
taining.in them the decrees and commandments 
of the pope or bifhop of Rome. LAyliffe. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by 
the young nobility, called bulle; round, or of 
the hgure of a heart, hung abour their necks like 
diamond crofles. Thofe bulle came afterwards 
to be hung to the diplomas of the empcrors and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bills. 

Arhuthnet 

It was not till after a freth 2u// of Leu’s had 
declared how inflexible the court of Rome was in 
the poins of abules. Ltiterlury, 


5. A blunder; a contradiction, 

l] contefs it is what the Engli call a bull, in 
the eapreflion, though the fente be mamfett 
enough. Pope's Letters. 

Bux, in compofition, generally notes the 
large fize of any thing, as bull- head, 
bulrujh, bull-trout ; and is therefore only 
an augmentative fy'lable, without much 
reference to its original Hguiftcation. 

Bure-paitinc. na fee [fronv dil and 
bait.]} ‘The fport of baiting bulls with 
dogs. 

What am I the wifer for knowing that Trajan 
wasin the filto yeer of his tribunethip, when he 
entertained the people with a horte-race or bull- 
baiting ? siddifon, 

Buri-nerr. a. f. [from bull and becf.] 
Coarfe beef ; the fleth of bulls. 

They want their porridge aad their fat lull- 
TT Shak fpeu! ua 

BDULL-WEGGAR. ne f- [This word proba- 
bly came from the infolence of thofe 


BUL 


who begged, or raifed money by the 
pope’s bull.] Something terrible; fome- 
thing to fright chiluren with. 

Thefe fulminations from the Vatican were 
turned into ridicule; and, as they were called 
bull beggars, they were ulcd as words of fcurn 
and contempt. -Fylige. 


BULL-CALF. n. f. [from bull and calf.) 
A he-calf; ufed for a ftupid fellow: a 
term of reproach. 

And, Falttatf, you carried your guts away as 
nimbiy, and roared for mercy, and Mal] ran and 
roared, as ever I heard afull/-calf. Shahyp, 

Buut-poc. n. f. [fram bull and dog.} A 
dog of a particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. He is ufed in baiting 
the bull; and this fpecies ts fo peculiar 
to Britain, that they are faid to dege- 
nerate when they are carried to-other 
countries. 

All the harmlefs part of him is that of a lul- 
dog; they are tame ne longer than they are not 
oftcended. siddifon. 

Buru-rincy. n. f. [rubicilla.} A fmall. 
bird, that has neither song nor whittle 
of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if 
taught by the mouth. Phillips. 

The blackbird whiftles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow dull-finch anfwers from the groves. 

Thomfor. 


Ls Rta n. jf. An infect. Phillips. 


BULL-HEAD. n. f. [from dull and head.) 
1. A itupid fellow; a blockhead. 


2. A filh. 

The miller’s thumb, or Jué/-heed, is a fith of 
no pleafing thupe; at has a head big and flat, 
much greater than fuitable to its body; a mouth 
very wide, and ufually gaping; he 1s without 
tecth, but his lips are very rough, much like a 
file; he hath two fins near to his gills, which are 
roundith or crefted; two fins under his belly, 
two on the back, one below the vent, and the 
fin of the tail is round. Nature hati painted the 
body of this fh with whitifh, blackith, brownith 
fpots. They are ufually fuil of tpawn all the 
fummer, which twells their vents in the form of 
a dug. The du//-sead begins to tpawnin April ; 
in winter we know no more what becomes of 
them than of eels or fwallows, Waltons 


3. A little black water vermin. Phillips, 


BuLL-rRrovT. n. /. A large kind of trout. 
There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-trout, of a much greater length and hignets 
than any in thefe fouthern parts. Malton, 


Buri-weeo. n. f- The fame. with knape 
weed. 

BuLL-woRT: 2. f. The fame with bi/hop/= 
weed. 


Bu'crace. n. f A wild four plum. 

In OStober, and the heginning of November, 
come fervices, medlars, bullaces; rafes cut or 
removed, to come laite; holyoaks, and fuch like, 

Bacon, 
Bu'turt. n. f. (bouk! Fr.] A rourcd ball 
of metal, ufnally hot out of guns. 

As when the devilith iron engine, wrought 
In deepeit hell, and fram’d by furics kill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught, 
And rasain'd with 4u/fet round, ordain’d to kill. 

Spenfer, 

Gialfer, their leader, defperately fighting 
among ft the foremoft of the jtnizaries, was at 
once thot with two bullets, and (tain, Knolies, 

And as the built, fo ditterent is the fight; 
Theis mounting fhotis on ourtails defign’d; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a pafage find, 

Dryrtevn, 


BUL 
Bu'tuion. n. f. [btllon, Fr.) Gold or 


filver in. the lump, unwrought, uncoined. 
The balance of trade muft of neceflity be re- 
turned in coin or bulion. Lacon, 
A fecond muttitude, 
With wond’rous art, found out the maffy ore, 
Severing cach Kind, and fcumm’d the bid//ion 
drofs. Milton, 

Bullion is iver whofe woakmanthip has no 
value. And thus forcign coin hath no value 
here for its tamp, and our coin is budion in fo- 
reign dominions. Locke. 

[n every vcflcl there is Rowage for immenfe 
treafurcs, when the cargo is pure bullien, A tdifon. 

Burirtion. a. f. [from bullio, Lat. ] 
The act or flate of boiling. 

Thare is tu be obferved in the€e difolutions, 
Which will not cafily incorporate, what the ct- 
fcéts arc, as the duliition, the precipitation tu the 
bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, the 
fufpenfion in the midit, andthe like. Bacon. 

Bu'L LocK. n. f. {from Au//.] A young bull. 

Why, that’s fpoken like an honett drover : 
fo they fell Liullocks. Shakfpeare. 

Sume drive the herds ; here the fierce bul‘ock 


fouins 
Tu’ appointed way, and runs with threat’ning 
horns. Cowl y. 


Until the tranfportation of cattle into England 
was prohibited, the quickeit trade of ready money 
here was driven by the fale of young bud/ocks. 

Temple. 

Bu'LLY. n. /. [Skinner derives this word 
from burly, as a corruption in the pro- 
nunciation; which is very probably 
right: or from bulky, or bulleyed; 
which are lefs probable. May it not 
come from ġull, the pope’s letter, im- 
plying the infolence of thofe who came 
invefted with authority from the papal 
comt?] A noify, bluftering, quarrel- 
ling fellow: it is generally taken for a 
man that has ouly the appearance of 
courage. 

Mine hott of the garter '—Whatfays my bully 
rock? Speak {cholarly and wifely. Shuk/peare. 

Allon a fudden the doors flew open, and in 
conics a crew of roming Au/liesy with their wen- 
ches, their dogs, and thew bottles. L’Lfrange. 

Tis fo ridic’lous, but fo true withal, 

A bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Dryden, 

A {colding hero is, at the worft, a morc tolc- 
able character than a buly in petticoats, sAedif. 

The little man is a bully iw his nature, bur, 
when he grows cholcrick, 1 confine hin tll his 
wrath is over. Addi fon, 

To Bu’try. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
overbear with noife or menaces. 

Prentiecs, parith clerks, and heurs meet, 
He that is drunk, or bully’d, pays the treat. King. 

To Bu'LLY. v.n. To be noify and. quar- 
relfosne. 

Buireusy. n. f? [from dud and rubi] A 
large ruth, fuch as grows in rivers, with- 
out knots; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet Żnotty; confounding it, 
probably, with the reed. 

To make fine cages fur the nightingale, 

And batkets of buirufhes, was my wont. Spenfer, 

All my praifes are but as a bu/ru caft upon a 
ream; they are born by the ttrength of the cur- 
rent. Dryden, 

The edges were with bending ofers crown’d ; 
The knotty bulrujh next in order ttood, 

And all within of reeds, a trembling wood. Dry. 

BULWARK, n. / [bolwercke, Dutch; 
probably only from its itrength. and 
largenefs. } 

x. What is now called a bafion. 

Eui him the fquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with Angle fwosd in hand, 


BUM 


And ’twixt him and his lord did like a 5ulwark 
fand. Spenfer. 
They oft repair 


Their earthern du/warks ‘gain’ the ocean flood. 
Fairfax. 
We have bulwarks round us; 
Within our walls are trcops cnur’dto toil. dli. 
2. A fortification. 

Taking away needlefs du/wurks, divers werc 
demulithed upan the fea coatts. Hayward, 

Our naval ftrength is a bulwark tu the nation. 

etdilifon. 
3. A fecurity ; afcreen; a fhelter. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, that have 
befure gored the gentle bofom of peace with 
pillage and robbery. Shakfpeare, 

To Bu’Lwark. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To fortify; to ftrengthen with bul- 
warks. 

And yet no bulwark town, or diftant conf, 


Preferves the beautcous youth fron: being feen. 
Addifon. 


BUM. n. / [bonme, Dutch.] The but- 
tocks; the part on which we fit. 

The wifeft aunt telling the faddeit talc, 
Sometime for threcfoot Itool milaketh me, 
Then ilip I frum her burr, down topples the. 

Shakfpeare. 

This faid, he gently rais’d the knight, 

And fet him on his bum upright, Hurlibras. 

From dulty hops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bwn. Dryden. 

The Icarned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound thought will bring the gout; 
And that with bunt on couch we lic, 
Becaufe our realon ’s foar’d too high, 
BuMBA‘ILIFF. n.f. [This is a corrup- 
tion of bound bailiff, pronounced by gra- 
dual corruption boun, bun, bum bailiff. ] 
A bailiff of the meanelt kinds; one that 
is employed in arrelts. 

Go, fir Andrew, fecut me for him at the-cor- 
ner of the orchard, like a bumbaiiiff. Shak/[peare, 

Bu’mBarp. n. f. [wrong written for bom- 
bard; which {ce.] A great gun; a 
black jack ; a leathern pitcher. 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbaril, that would fhed his liquor. 

Shak fpeare. 
Bu'mBast.n. f. [falfcly written fordombaf; 
bombaft and bombafine being mentioned, 
with great probability, by Junius,ascom- 
ing from oom, a tree, and fein, Alk; the 
filk or cotton of a tree. Mr. Stecvens, 
with much more probability, deduces 
them all from bombycinus. } 
1. À cloth made by fewing one fluff 
upon another; patchwork. 

The ufual banbaft of black bits fewed into 
ermine, our Englith womea are :nade to think 
very fine. Grew. 

a. Linen fluffed with cotton; tuffing ; 
wadding. 

We have receiv’d your letters full of love, 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As courtfhip, pleafant jeit, and courtcfy, 

As bumbaft, and aslining to the time. S/ak/peare. 

Bump. n. J. [perhaps from dum, as being 
prominent.) A f{welling; a protube- 
Tance. 

It nad upon its brow a Lwnp as big as a young 
cockrel’s- tonc; a perilous knock, ane it cried 
bitterly. Shakfpeare. 

Not though his tevth are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang by a titring, in dienps his forchead rife. 

Dryden 

To Bump. v. a. [from bombus, Lat.}] To 

make a loud noife, or bomb. [See 

Bomn.}| It is applied, I think,-only 
to the bittern. 


We n. 


BUN 


Then to the water’s brink the laid her head, 
And as a bittour dumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O iake, {he fud--— Dryden, 
Bumper. n. f. [from ump.) A cup 
filled till the liquor fwcells over the brim. 
Places his delight 
All day in playing Zampers, and at night 
Reels to the bawds Dryden's Furnenal, 
Bu’mekin. ne jJ. [This word is of uncer- 
tain etymology; Henfbuw derives it 
from pumlin, a kind of worthlefs gourd, 
or melon, ‘This feems harlh; yet we 
ufe the word cabbage-head in the fame 
fenfe. Bump is ufed among us for a 
knob, or lump: may not dumptin be 
much the fame with cldpate, loggerhead, 
black, and blockhead?) An awkward 


heavy rultick ; a country lout. 

The poor bumpkin, that iad never heard of 
fuch delights befure, bleffed herfelf at the change 
of her condition. L’ Efirange, 

A heavy Lumpkin, taught with daily care, 
Can never dance thiee tteps with a becoming air, 

Dry.ten, 

In his white cloak the magiftrate appears; 

The country bumpin the fame liv’ry wears. 
Drv ten, 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; 
they might be ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if 
they pleated. Lets, 

Bu'upxincy. adj. [from bumpkin.) Harv- 
ing the manners or appearance of a 
clown; clownith. 

He is a imple, blundering, and yet conccited 
fellow, who, aiming at defcription, and the ruf- 
tick wonderful, gives an air of danpkinly romance 
to all he tells. Clarifja, 


BUNCH. n. f [huncker, Danifh, the 
crags of the mountains. ] 
1. A hard lump; a knob. 

They wall carry their treafures upon the bunca: 
of camels tua people thar fhall not proat them. 

laiak. 

He felt the ground, -wich he hid wont to iind 
even and (oft; to be grown hard, with little round 
balls or bunches, like hard boiled eggs. Royle. 

2. A cluiler; many of the.fame kind 
growing together. 

Vines, with cluft ring burch i growing. Saaz. 

Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the 
dittribution of the lights and fhadows, than his 
obfervation drawn from a busch of grapes. Pryt. 

For thee, large Lunches load the bending vine, 
Aud the lait bieflings of the year are thinc. 

Driven, 
3. Anumber of things tied together. 
And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. 
Fairy Queer. 

All? I know not what you call all; but if I 
fought not with filty of them, I am a bunch of 
raddiin, Shakfpeare. 

Ancient Janus, with his doub!e face 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryd. 

The mother’s bunch of keys, or any thing they 
cannot hurt themfelves with, fervcs to divert. little 
children. MECE 

4. Any thing bound into a knot: as,-a 
bunch of ribband; a toft. 

Upon the top of all his lofty ereh, 

A banch of hairs difcover'd diverfly, 
Wata fpringled pearl and gold full richly dreft: 
Spenser. 
To Bencn. va. [from the noun.) To 
{well out in. a bunch; to grow ont in 
protuberances. 

It kas the relemblance af a cham p'gnom before 
it is opencd, buncing out into a iarge ruand 
knob et one crd. Wosdwar, 

Buncusa’cxen. adj. [from duncan and 
back.) Having bunches on the back 5 


crookbacked. 


BUN 


The dav Mall come, that thou Milt with forme, 
To help thee curfe this pois’nous buachbect'd 
toad. Shak{p 
Buncrrness. n. f [from dunchy.) The 
quality of being bunchy, or growing 
in bunches. 
Bu’xeny. adj, [from bunch.) Growing 
in buaches; having tufts. 
He 1s more efpeciilly diftinguithed from other 
birds, by his bunchy tail, and the fhortnefs of his 
Grew. 


from 


ell Cl. 


legs. 
BUNDLE. n. /[bynble, Saxon, 
bynd. j 
1. A number of things bound together. 
Asta the buntes of petitions in parliament, 
they were, tor the moft part, petitions of private 


pertons. Hale. 
Try, lads, can you this bund’: break ;— 

Then Lids the youngelt of the fix 

Take up a weli-bound heap of thicks. Swif?. 


s. Aroll; any thing rolled up. 

She carried « great bundle ot Flanders lace under 
her arm; but nding herfclf overloaden, the 
dropped the good man, and brought away the 
bundle. Spectator. 

To Bu’NDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie in a bundle; to tie together: with up. 

We ought to put things togeti.er as well as we 
can, doctrine cauja; but, after all, fcveral things 
will not be Aaudled up together, under our terms 


and ways of {peakine. Lacke. 
See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich cout with fkirts of frize; 

Asifa man, in making pofies, 

Should benle thiitles up with rofes. Swift. 


BUNG. n. f. [binz, Welth.]- A itopple 
for a barrel. 
After tiwee nights are expired, the next morn- 
ing pull out the dung flick, or plug. Mortimer. 
7o Bunce. v. a. [irom tie noun.) To 
top; to clofe up. 
BU'NGHOLE. n. jJ: [from bung and bole.) 
Vhe hole at which the barrel is filled, 


and which is afterward {topped up. 

Why may not imagination trace the noble 
dut of Alexander, tll he find it topping a bung- 
kale ? Shal/peare. 

Jo BUNGLE. v. n. [Sce Buncier.] 
To perform clumiily. 
When men want light, 
Tisey make but bungling work. Dryten, 

Tettersto me are not {cldum opened, and then 
fealed in a bungling manner before they come 
to my hands. Swift. 

To Bunce. v. a. To botch; to ma- 


nage clumfily ; to conduct awkwardly: 


with up. 
Other devils, that fuggeft by treafons, 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 
With patches, colours,and with turms, being fetcht 
From glitt’ring femblances of piety. Shak/peare. 
They make lame mifchief, though they mean 
it well: 
Their int’rett is not finely drawn, and hid, 
But feams arc coaricly bungled up) and feen. 
Dryden, 
Buncier.n. f. [from the verb.] A botch; 
an awkwardnefs; an inaccuracy; a 


clumfy performance. 
Errours and dungles are committed, when the 
matter is inapt or contumacious, Ray. 
Bu NGLER. Ae [dcengler, Welth; g. bôn 
y gler, ice. the alt or loweit of the 
profelfion. Davies.) A bad work- 


man; a clumfy performer; a man 


without fkill. 

Painters, at the firt, were fuch bunglers, and 
fo rade, that, when they drew a cow or a hog, 
they were fain to write over the head what it 

„ was; otherwife the beholder knew not what to 
make of it. Peacham on Drawing. 


BU'R 


Hard features every beraie Gan command ; 
To draw true beauty Hhows aamaiter’s nand. 

Diy des. 

A bungler thus, who fearce the nail can init, 
With driving wrong wil make the pannel piit. 

Swf. 
BUNGLINGLY. adv. [from bungling. ] 
Clumfily ; awkwardly. 

To denominate them monttsrs, they mult have 
had fome fvftean uf parts, compounded of folids 
and fluids, that exccuted, though but bungling, 
their peculiar functions. Bentley, 

Buns. n. f. [bunelo, Span.} A kind of 
fice bremd: 

Thy longs are fwecter to mine ear, 

Than to the thirfty cattle rivers clear, 

Or winter porridge to the lib'ring vouth, 

Or bunns and fugar to the damtel’s tooth. Gey. 
Bunt. n. f. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 

from bent.) A fwelling part; an in- 

crealing cavity. 

The wear is a trith, reaching Nopewife through 
the ooze, from the land to low water mark, and 
having in it a bunt, or cod, with an eye-hook, 
where the fifth entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb, are ttopped Irom ifluing out again, 
forfaken by the watery and lefi dry on the ooze. 

Carero. 


To. Bunt. oan. [from the noun.] To 
fwell out: as, the fail bunts out. 

Bu'nrer. n. f. A cant word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the ftreet ; 
and ufed, by way of contempt, for 
any low vulzar woman. 

Bu/xtinc. 2. /. [emberiza alba.] A bird. 

T took this ku k for a bunting. Shak/peare. 

Bu'ntine, A f. The ftuff of which a 
fhip’s colours are made. 

BUOY. n. f- (bouc, or baye, Fr. boya, 
Span.] A piece of cork or wood float- 
ing on the water, ticd to a weight at 
the bottom. 

The fllksmen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear hke mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Dimimith’d to her cock ; her cock a busy, 
Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakfpeare. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood, 

On Searning’s turface we but lie ard nod. Pope. 

To Buoy. vw. a. [from the nonn. The 
zis mute in Both J To keep afloat ; 
to bear up. 

All artis ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch 
prefby tery, in England; which was lately buoyed 
up in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenant. 

= King Charles. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfs, for the 
fupply of {prings and rivers, would not have flop- 
ped at the turface of the carth, but marched di- 
rely up into the at:znofphere, wherever there 
was heat enough inthe air to continue its afcent, 
and dwoy it up. Woodward’s Natural Hifiory, 


To Buoy. v.n. To float; to rife by 
fpecifick lightnefs. 
Rifing merit will busy up at laft. Pope. 
Buoyancy. n. f. [from éuoyant.] The 
quality of floating. 
All the winged tribes owe their flight and 
beuyancy to it. Derham's Phyfico- Theology. 
Buoyant. adj. [from buoy.] Floating ; 
light; that will not fink, Dryden ufes 
the word, perhaps improperly, for 
fomething that has denfity enough to 
hinder a floating body from finking. 
I {wom with the tide, and the water under 
me was buoyant. Dryden, 
His once fo vivid nerves, 
So full of buoyast {pirit, now no more 
Infpire the courfe, Thomfon’s Autumn, 


Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. 
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bam ynn aner chamber, or pisee: uf 
(hade and retirement. Gib/onts Camden, 
BUR pf (lapa: deurre, Vr. is derom 
the dur being Cied with a fott romeninen, 
or down.J A rough head of aphiyt, 
called a Aurdock, which Ricks to ihe 
hair cr clothes. 
Nothing tccms 
But hateful docks, rough thililes, keckfies, Drs, 
Lofing both beauty and utiiiy. Shatfocate, 
Hang vif, thou cat, thou ber; viie thing, Jet 
loofe ; 

Or I will thake thee from me like a ferpent. 
Shakfpeas l. 
Dependents and fuitors are always thc Ours, 
and fomctimes the bricrs, of favourites. A artsy. 

Whither betuke ter 

From the chill dew, amon tt rade Surs and 


thiftles. Alon. 

And where the vales with viulcts*ouce were 
crown’d, 

Now knotty dues and thorns difgrace the ground. 

Dryden, 


A fellow ftuck like a dur, that there was no 
fhaking him off. trbuthros, 
Bu'rBOT. u.f A fith fullof prickles. Did. 

Bu'RbDeLais. 2. f. A fort of prape. 
BURDEN, xn. A [byyGen, Sax. and 
therefore properly written Jurthen. It 
is fuppofed to come from burdo, Lat. a 


mule, ] 
r. A load ; fomething to be carried. 
Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For finking under then. Shukf{peare. 
It is of ufe in luding of hips, and may help to 
fhew what burden, in the feveral kinds, they will 
bear. Bacon’s Phyfrral Remains, 
2. Something grievous or wearifome. 
Couldft thou fupport 
That arden, heavicy than the carth to bear ? 
Paradife Lof. 
Nonc of the things that are to learn, fhould 
ever be made a burden to them, or impofed on 


them as a taik. Locke, 
Deaf, giddy, helplefs, Icft alone, 
Toall my friends a burden grown, Swift, 


3. A birth. Obfolete. 
Thou badit a wife once, cald Emilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair fons. Skak/p. 
4. The verfe repeated in a fong ; the bob; 
the charus. 
At ev’iyclofe fhe made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryd. 
5. The quantity that a fhip will carry, 
or the capacity of a fhip: as, a fhip of 
a hundred tons burden, 
To Bo'rDEN. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
load; to incumber. 
Rurden not thyfelf above thy power. Eeclus, 
I mean not that other men be eafed, and you 
burdened. Corinthians, 
With meats and drinks they had furhe’d, 
Not Surden’d nature. Milton, 
BU'RDENER. a. f. [from burden.] A 
loader ; an oppreffor. 
Bu'RDENOUS. adj. [from burden. ] 
1, Grievous; oppreilive ; wearifome. 
Make no jelt of that which hath fo carnettly 
pierced me through, nor let that be light to thee 
which to me is fo burdenous. Sidney. 
2, Ufelefs ; cumberfome. 
To what can I be ufcful, wherein fervey 
But to fit idle on the houfhold hearth, 
A burd’ nous drone, to vifttants a gaze. Milton, 
Bu’RDENSOME, aaj. [ from burden. ] Griev- 
ous; troublefome to be born. 
His leifure told him that his time was came, 
And lack of load made his life durdenfome. Miir. 
Could I but live till burdenfome they piove, 
My life would be immortal 4s my love, Dryden 
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Affiftances always attending us, upon the cafy 
condition of our prayers, and by which the mott 
burdenjome duty will become light and cafy. 

Rogers. 
Bu’RDENSOMENESS, n. f. [from burden- 
fome.) Weight; heavinefs; uneatinefs 
to be born. 
Bv'enocx. n.f. [per/olata.) A plant. 
Burrau’ n. f. (bureau, Fr.) A chef 
of diawers with a writing-board. It is 
pronounced as if it were {pelt duro. 
For not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandith well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenle. 
Burs. 2. f. See Burrow. 
Bu'rGace. n./. [from burg, or burrow.] 
A tenure proper to cities and towns, 
whereby men of cities or burrows hold 
their lands or tenements of the king, 
or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 
Cowell. 

The grofs of the borough is furveyed together 
in the beginning of the county ; but there are 
fome other particular durgapes thereof, mentioned 
under the titles of particular men’s poffeffions. Hale. 

BU'RGAMOT. n. /. [bergamotie, Fr.] 

t. A fpecies of pear. 

2. A kind of perfume. 

BU'RGANET. } n. /. [from burginote, Fr.] 
Bu'rconet. § A kind of helmet, 

Upon his head his glittering durganct, 

The which was wrought by wondcrous device, 
And curioufy engraven, he did fit. Spenfer. 

This day I’ll wear aluft my burgonet, 

Ev’n to aifright thee with the vicw thercof, 
Shak{peare. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him 

his pike and durganer, Hakewill on Providence. 
BURGECTS. n. f. [Eourgeois, Fr. J 
t A citizen; a burgefs. 

It isa republick itfelr, under the protection of 
the eight ancient cantons, There are mat an 
hundred Surgso/s, and about a thoufand fouls. 

Aiddifon on Italy. 
2. A type of a particular fort, probably 
called fo from him who frft ufed it. 
Bu'rcess. n. /. [bourgeois, Fr. ] 
1, A citizen; «a freeman of a city or cor- 
porate town, 
2. Areprefentative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights 
cf thires, and durgyjes of towns, through all the 
veins of tne land. Wotton, 


BURGH. n.f. [See Burrow.} Acor- 
porate town, or borcugh, 

Many towns inCornwal, when they were firft 
atlowed tu fend burgeffzs to the parliament, bore 
zncther proportion to London than now; for 
feveral of the’e burghs fend two Lurgetfes, whereas 
London itfelt fends bur tour. Grint. 

BORGNE. wn. f. [from éurgh.] One 
who has a right to certain privileges in 
this or that place. Locke. 

It wks me, the poor dapoled fools, 
Reing native burghers of this deiart city, 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. Shakfpsare. 

After the multitude cf the common people was 
difmified, and the chief of tne burgers fent for, 
the imperious ictter was icad betore the better 
fort of citizens. Knolles. 

Bu'rGHERSHIP. af, [from durgher.] The 
privilege of a burgher. 

BU'RGMASTER. Sre BURGOMASTER, 

Bu'rGLAR. n. f. One guilty of the crime 
of houfebreakine. 


BURGLARY. n. /. [from burg, ahout., 
and Arron, a thict.J Ia the natural 


Swift. 
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fignification, is nothing but the robbing 
of ahoufe; but, as it is aterm of art, 
cur common lawyers reltrain it to rob- 
bing a houfe by night, or breaking in 
with an intent to rob, or do fome other 
felony, ‘Lhe like offence, committed 
by day, they cull houfe-robbing, by a 
peculiar name. Cowell. 

Wha: fay you, father? Burglary is but a 
venial hnamong foldiers. Mryden’s Span. Frium 

Bu'xrGomasrteER. a. f [from burgh ard 
mafler.} Onac employed in the govern- 
ment of a citys 

They chufe their councils and burgomaffers out 
of the burgeois, as in the cther governments of 
Switzerland. dAddifen. 

Burn, isa tower; and, from that, a dc- 
fence or proteCtion: fo Cwenburh is a 
woman ready to alil; Cuthéur, emi- 
nent tor afhilance. Gilfon’s Camden. 

Bu'rtar. a. / [from To bury. ] 

t. The aå of burying; fepulture ; inter- 
ment. 

Not would we deign him burial of his men. Shak. 

Sce my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Siakfpeare. 

Your body I fought, and, had 1 found, 
Defign'd for burial in your native ground. Dryd. 

2. The att of placing any thing under 
earth or water. 

We have great lakes, both falt and frech; we 
ufe them for burials of tome natural bodies: for 
we find a diference of things buried in earth, and 
things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. 

The othce of the church is performed by the 
parih priefl, sr the time of interment, if not pro- 
hibited unto perfons excommunicated, and lay 
ing violent hands on themfelves, by a tubrick of 
the burial fervice. ctyliffe’s Parergon, 

Burter. n. f. [from dury.} He that bu- 
ries; he that performs the a¢t of inter- 
ment. 

Let onc fpirit of the firft-born Cain 
Reign in all hofoms, that, each heart being fet 
On bloody courfes, the rude sene may end, 

And darknefs be the durrer of the dead, Shaf/. 


BLRRING sash Erenchidly aaecravas 
tool; a graver. 
Wit is like the graver’s burine upon copper, 


or the corrodings of aquafoitis, which engrave 
and indent the characters, that they can never be 


defaced. Government cf the Tongue. 
Jo Burr. v. a. To drefs cloth as fullers 
do. Did, 


Bo'rtace. n. f. [corruptly written for 
burdelais.} A fort of grape. 


BURLE'SQUE. audi. [Tr. from burlarc, 
Ital. to- jet i aculanu tending to 
raife laughter by unnatural or unfuit- 
able language or images. 

4 Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Ther- 
fites, in his thory of Marsand Venus, in his beha- 
viour of Irus, and in other paffaves, has been 
oblerverl tu have lapied into the burlefg-e cha- 
racler, and to have diparted from that ferious 
atr, cHential to the magnificence of an epick 
poem. Addijon. 

Burve’sque. n. f. Ludicrous language 
or ideas ; ridicule. 

When a man liys out a twelvemonth on the 
{pots in the fun, however noble his fpeculations 
may be, thcy are very apt to fall into Aurlesjue, 

slddifon on Ancient Medals. 

To Burwe’sque. v. a [from the adjec-_ 
tive.] To turn to ridicule. 

Would Homer apply. the epithet divine to a 
modern fwincherd ¢ if noty 2tas an evidence that 
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Eumeus was a man of confequente; otherwife 
Homes would buclefque his own poetry, Broome, 

Bu'ruiness. p.f. [from burley.] Bulk 3 
blutter. 

BU'RLY. adj. (Junius, has no etymo- 
logy; Skinner imagines it to come from 
boorlike, clownifh.] Great of fize; 
bulky ; tumid; falfely great. 

Stecl, if thou turn thine edze, or cut not out 
the durly boned clown in chines of beef, erc thoa 
fluep in thy theath, I tefeecn Jove, thet thou 
may'ft be turned into hobnails. Shuk{prare, 

It was the urator’s own buriy way of ronfenfe. 

Crowley. 

Away with all your Carthaginian fiate, 

Let vanquilh’d Hannibal without doors wait, 
Too burly and tou big to pals my marrow gate. 
Dryaen. 

Her hufband being a very barly man, fhe 
thought it would be leis trouble for her to bring 
away little Cupid. Add: jon. 

To BURN. v.a. pret. and part. durned,. 
or burnt. [bepnan, Saxon. | 

t. To confume with fire. 

They burnt Jericuo woth fire. Toft. 

The fre burneth the woud. Pfaims. 

Altar of Syrian mode, whcreon to Zurn 
His odious offerings. 

That where fhe ted his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felt his hortct Ares, 
There other Rames might wafte his carthly part, 
And urn his limbs where love had burn’d kis 

heart. Dryden. 

A fiefhy excrefcence, becoming exceeding nerd, 
is f{uppofcd to demand extirpation, by b-rring 
away the induration, or amputating. Shu: pe 

2. Fo wound or hurt with fire or heat. 

Hand for hand, fuot fur foot, burning for Ren- - 
ing, wound for wound, {tripe for-ttripe. Exodus. 

3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by 
drying or feorching. 

O that I could nut weep, to vert my pafon? 
But this diy forrow burns up all ray tears. Dryd. 

To BURN. v. n. 

t. To be on fire; to be kindled.. 

A hredevoureth berore them, and behind thera 
a flame Surneth; the land is as the garden cf 
Eden before them, and bchind them a ceiolate 


Miltar. 


wildernefs. Foel, 
The mount é:crned with fire. E xo:lus. 


O coward contcience, how doft thou affidt me! 
The light burns blue. Is it not dezd midnizot? 
Cold feariul drops ftand on my trembling feb. 
Sa ak [peare, 
2. To fine; to fparkle. 
The Large fhe fat in, like a burnih`d throne, 
Burnt on tre water. Shat/peure, 
Oh prince! oh wherefore burn your cyes? and 
why 
Is your {weet temper torn’d to fury > Races. 
3. Vo be inflamed with pafhon or cetire. 
When I dura? in dechre to queftion them far- 
ther, they made themfelves air, into which they 
vanithed. Shakfpzare, 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, J perifh, Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modeft girl! Stat/p. 
In Raleigh mark their ev'iy glory mix'd; 
Raleigh, the {courge of Spain, whofe breait with 
all 
The fage, the patriot, andthe hero Zurn’d. Thomf. 
. To act with dettrudlive violence: ufed 
of the paffions. 
Shall thy wrath dura like fire? Prahan 
5. To be in a itate of de ftrućtive commo- 
tion. 
The nations bleed where’er her Reps the tums, 
Tuc groen Ñill deepens, and the combat burns, 
Pope. 
6. Ic is vfed particularly of love. 
She Auras, the raves, fhe cics, "ts true; 
But burns, and faves, and cies, for you. ction, 
Burn. mf" (ftom tbesverbal” As kurt 
cauled by fire, 
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We fee the phlegm of vitriol is 3 very efeXual 
remedy againtt burrs, Boyle. 
Burner. A [from durn.J] A perfon 
that burns any thing. 
BU'RNET. r. f. [pimpinclla, Lat.] A plant. 
The even mead, that erit brought fweetly forth 
The fieckled cowllip, durnct, and green clover. 
Shak{peare, 
Belasinc. af [from 4urn.] lire; 
fame; itate of inflammation, 
Tie mind furely, of itfclf, can teel none of 


the burnings of a fever. South, 
In liquid burnings, oron dry, to dwell, 
Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden, 


PU'RNING. adj. [from the participle. ] 
Vehement; powerful. 
Thefe things fting him 
So venomoully, that durniny thame detains Kim 
From bis Corachia. Shak fpeare. 
Thad a ghinpfe of hini; but he fhot by me 
Like a youug hound upon a burning feent. Dryd. 
Burnxixc-crass. n. f. [from burning 
and gia/s.} A glafs which collects the 
rays of the fun into a narrow compafs, 
and fo increafes their force. 
The appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me 
up like a burning -ghifs, Shakfpeare. 
-Luveis of the nature of a burning-plafs, which, 
kept Mil in one place, fireth; changed often, 
it doth nothing. Suckling. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its diferent lines are reconcil'd, 
As it thou wert the burning-elafs of glory! Dryd, 
Jo BU'RNISH. v. u. fdurnir, Fr.) To 
polifh ; to give a glofs to. 
Miflike me not for my complexion, 
The thadow'd livery of the duraifi'd fun, 
To whom Iam a neighbour, and near bred, 


Shak/peare, 
Make a plate of them, and berni it as they 
co iron. Bacon, 


The frame of burnifi'd tteel, that caft a glare 
‘From far, and fecm‘d to thaw the freezing air. 
Dryden, 
To Ybu'enxisu. v. n. To grow bright or 
glofiy. 
I’ve feen a fnake in human form, 
All {tain’d with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burnijhy and make a gaudy thow, 
Become a gen'ral, peer, and beau. Swift. 
To BU'RNISH. wa. fof uncertain ety- 
mology.] To grow; to fpread out. 
This they could doy while Satun All’d the 
thronc, 
Ere Juno durnii't, or young Jove was grown. 
Dryden, 
To thoot, and fpread, and Zurniyh into man. 
Dryden, 
Mis. Primlcy’s great belly fhe may lace down 
before, but it burnijkes on her hips. Congreve. 


Bu’nnxisuer. nef. [from durnifh. } 
r. The perfon that burnithes or polithes. 
2. The tool with which bookbinders vive 
a glofs to the leaves of books: it is 
common!y a dog’s toath fet in a flick. 
Burnt. The part. paf. of burn: applted 
to liquors, it means made hot. 
l fud it vory cuncult to knowy 
Who, torireth ta’ attendants to a AVANCE» 
Jurne clirct tril, cr Naples bifcuit, pave. King. 
Ever. mf. The lobe or lap of the ear. 
Dia, 
Burr Pump. [Ina fhip.] A pump by the 
fide of a hip, into which a ftaff feven 
or eight feet long is put, having a burr 
ar knob of wood at the end, which is 
drawn up by a rope faltened to the mid- 
dle of it; called alfoa bilze pump. Harris. 
Be'rras Pipe. [With furgeors.) An in- 
trument or veTel ufed to keep cor- 
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roding powders in, as vitriol, precipi- 
tate. Harris. 

BuU'RREL. n. f. A fort of pear, otherwife 
called the red butter. pear, from its 
{mooth, delicious, and foft pulp. Phillips. 

Bu'eree Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to ex- 
ecute, to torture.] An infec, called 
alfo oxfy, gadber, or breeze. Did. 

Bu'rREL Shot. [from ourreler, to ex- 
ecute, and /hor.] In gunnery, {mall 
bullets, nails, flones, pieces of old iron, 
fc. put into cafes, to be difcharged 
out ot the ordnance ; a fort of cafe-fhot. 

Harris. 

Bu'rrock. n.f. A {mall wear or dam, 
where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching of fth. Phillips. 

BURROW, BERG Evrc, BURGH a. /. 
[derived from the Saxon bung, bing 
a city, tower or caftle. Gibfun’s Camden. | 

1. A corporate town, that is not a city, 
but fuch as fends burgeffes to the par- 
liament. All places that, in former 
days, were called Joroughs, were fuch 
as werc fenced or fortified. Cowell. 

King of England fhalt thou be proclaim’d 
In ev'ry burrow, as we pafs along. Shakfpeare. 

Poflefion of land was the original right of 
elcétion among the commons; and burrows were 
entitled to fit, as they were poffeiied of certain 
tracts. Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by co- 
nies. 

When they fhall fee his creft up again, and the 
man in blood, they will out of their dzrroqws, 
like conics after rainy and revel atl with him. 

Shakfpeare, 

To Burrow. wn. [from the noun. ] 
Yo make holes in the ground; to mine, 
as conies or rabbits. 

Sume ftrew fand ameng their corn, which, 
they fay, prevents mice and rats burrowing in 
it; becaufe of its falling into their cars. Mortimer, 

Little ünufcs would form, and burrow under- 
neath. Sharp. 

Bursar. n. /. (burfarius, Lat.] 

1. The treafurer of a college. 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the 
univerfities in Scotland by each prefby- 
tery, from whom they have a {mall 
yearly allowance for four years. 

Burse. n.f. [bourft, Fr. burfa, Lat. a 
purfe; or from Ayr/a, Lat. the exchange 
of Carthage.] An exchange where 

merchants mect, aud fhops are kept ; 

fo called, becaufe ihe hgn of the purfe 
was anciently fet over fuch a place. 

‘The exchange in the Strand was termed 

Britain’s Burfe by James.  Phiilips. 


fo BURST. v. n. Lurf; [have éurfls 
or burjlen. [bupyran, Saxon. ] i 
t. ‘Lo break, or fly open; to fuffer a vio- 


lent difruption. 
So fhall thy-Lams be Alled with plenty, and 
thy preffes hall dwr/? out with new wine, Prov. 
It is ready to bary? like new bottles. Job. 
Th’ exe, that foon 
Purfling with kindly rupture, forth aifclos’d 
The calluw young, Milton. 


2, ‘To fly afunder. 
Yct am [ithanktul; if my heart were great, 
T would duzf ut this. Shakfpeare, 


3. To break away; to fpring. 
You fur/, ah cruel! from my arms, 
And twiftly hoot along the Mall, 


Or foftly glide by the Canal, Pepe. 


BUR 
4. To come fuddenly. 


A refolved villain, 
Whofe bowels fuddenly burff out; the king 
Yet (peaks, and pevadventure may recover. 
Shakfocare. 
If the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d should on his fenfes Surf 
He would abhorrent turn. Thonion, 
. To come with violence. 
Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice; 
For had the paons of thy heart bxrfi our, 
I fear we fhould have fecen decypher'd there 
Mare ranc’rous {pite. Shukfprare. 
Where is the notable palfsge over the river 
Euphrates, burfiing out by the vallics of the 
mountain Antitaurus; from whence the plains 
of Mefupotamia, then part of the Perfian king- 
dom, begin to open them({clves. Knolles. 
Young fpring protrudes the burfting germs. 
Téumfor, 
6. To begin an aétion violently or fuddenly, 
She burji into tears, and wrung her hands. 
str buthnse, 
To Burst. 2. a. To break fuddenly; to 
make a quick and violent difruption. 
My breat P1 burfi wita fraining of my courage, 
And from my ihoulders crack my arms afunder, 
But I will chaftife this high-minded trumpet. 
Shakfpeare, 
He faften’d on my neck, and bellow'd out, 
As if he would arf heav'n. Skal fpeare, 
I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
will urfi thy bonds. Jeremiah, 
Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great 
abyís were Lurf? afunder, to make the deluge; 
and what means this abyfs, and the dur/iing uf it, 
if rcfirained to Judea? what appearance is there 
of this duiruption there ? Burnet's Theovy, 
If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by 
the mixture of the oppofites, to caufe an ebulh- 
tion, tney would byrji the veflcls, Arbuthnot. 

Burst. n. jJ. [from the verb.] A fudden 
difruption; a fudden and violent ation 
of any kind. 

Since I was man, 
Such fheets of fire, fuch durf of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of rearing wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shak/peare. 
Down they camc, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with durf of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. Milton. 
Imprifon’d fires, in the clofe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
Till with a mighty durf whole mountains fall. 
stildifin, 

Burst. 2 particip. adj. [from burft.] 

Bu'rsten. § Difcafed with a hernia, or 
rupture., 

Bu’rsTeEnNesss m.f. [from curf.] A 
rupture, or hernia. 

Bu’rstwort. u. f. [from durff and wort; 
herniarta, Latin.} An herb good againtt 
ruptures. Dutt, 

Burr. n./. A flat ith of the turbot kind. 

fo Bu RTHEN. via.) o 

ahi 3 > oce BURDEN, 

BU RTHEN. "i.f. 

Sacred to ridicule tis whole lrfe long, 
And the fad burthen of iome merry fong. Pope. 


Burton. n.f- [In a thip.] A fmail 
tackle to he faftened any where at plea- 
fure, confifting of two hogle pullies, for 
hoilling {mall thiags in or out. Phillips. 

Bury. n.f. [from bung, 5ax.] A dwel- 
ling-place: a termination flill added to 
the names of feveral places ; as, Aider- 
mantury, St. Edmond’s Bury; feme- 
times written ery. Phibips. 

bury. a. J. {corrupted from borough. } 

It is hisnature to dig himfclfburicsy asthe coney 


coth; which he doth with very great celerity. 
Gree 


BUR 


r, BURY. v2. [byrizean, Saxon. ] 
j. Eo inter ; to put tuto a grave. 
When Ge les along, 
After your way his tele pronoune'sl, fal bury 
His reafons with his boty. Miah [prure, 

2, Lo inter, with the rites and ceremonics 

of fepulture. 
Slave. thats hatt fain me ! 
frever thou wiit thrive, Jury my body. Shuk/p. 

Jf you iise Kindnets left, there fee me laid; 
Ty bury dev ently the injur’d maic, 

Ls all the favaue. 

2. To conceal; to Inde. 

2 This is the wav to make the city flat, 
And bury Al, which vet dittinly ranges, 
[nfheaps and pics of ruin. ave Stuk/peare, 

4, To place one thing within another. 

A tearing grow did break 
The name of Antony; if Was divided 
Between her heart and jips; the render'd tife, 
Thy name fo dary din her. Shakfprare. 

PU'RYING-PLACE., n.f. A place appointed 
for the fepultare of dead bodies. 

The place was formely a church-yard, and 
has ‘(till feweral inarks in izor graves and burping- 
piace. p Sacdhittoras 

BUSH. vf. Plig French. ] 

y. A thick fhrub. 

Eftthrough the thick they heard oncrudely ruth, 
With nuife whereof, he from his lofty teed 
Down teil to ground, and crept into a buf, 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. 
Fairy Queen. 

The policer, and exacter of fees, juitifies rhe 
refembiance of tne courts of jultice to the bu/A, 
whereunto while the thee flies for defence from 
the weather, he is fure to lofe part of the Hecce. 

, Bacon's Effays. 
Her heart was that frange buh, whofe facred 
frie 
Religion aid not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fu chafte ufe of God’s day, 
That what we tura'd to feaft, ihe turn'd to pray. 


Waller, 


Denne. 
With fuch a care, 
As rofes from their tta'ks we tear, 
When we would {till prefer them new, 
And freh as on the ba? taev grew. Waller. 


The facred ground 
Shall weecs and puis‘nous plants refufe to bcar; 
Each common bai hall Syrian rofes wear. Dryd. 


BUS 


Busumewt. n. /. [trom Lufo.] A thicket; 
a clutter of bufhis. 
Princes thought haw they might difcharge the 
earth of woods, briars, bea mensi, and waters, 
to make it more tabitable and fertile, Raleigh. 


Bu'suy. adj. {from Enf. | 
1. Thick; fullof {mall branches, not high. 
The gentle fhepherd far bedea fpring, 
Allin the thudow of a baty brier. Spenfer. 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and 
fuckers, at the root and budy, doth make trees 
grow nigh; and, contrariwifc, the polling and 
cutting of the top, make them fpread and grow 
buhy. Lacon. 
2. Thick like a buf. 
Statucs of this god, with a thick Aw/y beard, 
are fill many of them catant in Rome, stdd for. 
3. Full of buthes. 
The kids with pleafure browfe the Lu/hy plain; 
The thow’rs are giatetul to the twelling grain. 
Dryden. 
Bu'sitess. adj. [from buf.) At leifure; 
without bufinefs; unemployed. ' 
The {weet thoughts do even retyeth my labour, 
Mott br flzfs when I du it. Shakspeare. 
Bu stry. adv. [from bu/y. } 
1, With an air of importance; with an 
air of hurry. 
2. Curioufly ; importunately, 
Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a vidtory, which we difdain, 
Then Ict them know, the Belgians did rétire 
Before the patron faint of injurd Spain, Dryden. 
Bu‘stness. n./. [from bu/y.] 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs, 
Mutt bufinefs thee from hence remove ? 
Oh! that ’s the worft diteafe of love. 


2. An affair, 


Donre. 


Be ftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes 
Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakfpeare. 


3. The fubjedt of bufinefs; the affair or 


objeét that engages the care. 

You are fo much the bufinefs of our fouls, that 
while you arc in fight we can neither look nor 
think on any clfe; there are no eyes for other 
beauties. Dryden. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to take 
notice of waat hurts or advantages the body. Lzeke. 


2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, | 4 Serious engagement : in oppofition to 


to fhow that liquors are fold there. 
If it be thue that good wine needs no buffy “tis 
truc that a good play needs no epilogue. Shat/. 
To Busx. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
grow thick. 
The rofes bufhing round 
About her glow'd, half ttuoping to fupport 


Each flower of tender Italk. Milton. 
A gufhing fountain broke 

Around it, and above, for ever green, 

The bu/hing alders torm'da thady fcene. — Pape. 


Bu'sHer. a f. (beifiau, Fr. buffedlus, low 
at. | 

1. A meafure containing eight gallons; a 
ftrike. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in 

two bufhels of chaff; you fhall {cek all day ere 


you find them; and when you have them, they 
are not worth the fearch. Shat/peure. 


2 It is ufed, in common language, inde- 
finitely for a large quantity. 
„The woathies of antiquity bought the rarett 
pictures with Zeli of gold, without counting 
the weight ur the onmber uf pieces. Dryden. 


8- Bufhels of a cert-wheel. rons within 
the hole of the nave, to preferve it from 
wearing. [from douche, Fr. a mouth. ] 
Dià. 

Du'suixess. nf. [from bufby.] The qua- 
lity of being bufhy, 

Vou. I, 


trivial tranfaCtions. 

I never knew one, who madc it his bufnefs to 
lath the faults of other writers, that was not 
guilty of greater hinv{clf. Addifon, 

He had brvfinefs enough upon his hands, and 
was only a poct by accident. Prior, 

When diverfion is made the bufincfs and ttudy 
of life, though the actions chofen be in themfelves 
innocent, the excefs will render them criminal. 


Kogers. 
5. Right of ation. 
What bufinefs has the tortoife among the clouds ? 
L’ Efirange. 
6. A point; a matter of queftion; fome- 
thing to be examined or confidered. 
Fitnefs to govern, isa perplexed bufinefs ; fome 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fume 
in the other. Bacon. 
7- Something to be tranfacted. 
‘They were far from the Zidonians, and had no 
bufinefs with any one. Judges. 


S. Something required to be done. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, this fpring would be moft peftilent; as 
for thofe countiies that are nearer the poles, in 
which number are our own, and the molt con- 
ficlcrable watiohs of the world, a perpetual {pring 
will not do their bufinefs; they mult have longer 
days, a nearer approach of the fun. Bentley. 


9. To do one’s bufine/s. To kill, deftroy, 


or ruin him. 


In this fente it hasa plural. - 


EUS 
Busk. afi [lufyue, Fr.) A piece of feel 


or whalebone, worn by women to 
itrengthen their fhays, 

Or with thar happy duff which I envy, 

That (Ull can be and fuli can fiandfonigh. Parne, 
Bu'sxtn. a. /. (brofelen, Dutch. } 
1. A kind of half boot; a thee which 
comes to the midleg. 

The foot was dreifi:d in a fhort pair of velvet 
bufkins; in fome places open, to thew the fi - 
nefs of the fkin. Sidney. 

Semetimes Diana he her takes to be, 

But miffeth bow, and thafts, and bufkins to her 
knce. Spinfer. 

There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pom povis 
verles; fomewhat of a holiday fhepherd ttruttine 
in his country buf nr. Diyder. 

2. A kind of high thoe worn by the an- 
cient actors of tragedy, to raife then 
{tature. 

Great Fletcher never treads in bu/fe:as here, 

No greater funton dears in focks appear. Dryden. 

In her beit light the comic mufe appears, 
When fne with borrow'd pride the Lufkin wears. 

Senet 
Bu'skinen. adr. (from bufkin.) Drelled 
in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennobled hath the bufkin'd ttage + Milton. 

Here, arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her éufiin’d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. ’op:. 

Bu’sky. adj. [written more properly by 
Milton, bofky. See Bosxy.] Woody; 
fhaded with woods; overgrown with 


trees. 
How Lloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon bufkv hill! Stak fprare. 
BUSS. n. f. [bus, the mouth, Inth; douche, 
Trench. ] 
1. A kifs; a falute with the lips. 
Thou doft ‘give me flattering bxffes.—By my 
troth, I kifs thee with a mott conttant heart. 
Shatjpeare. 
Some fquire perhaps you take delight to 
rack, 
Who vifits witha gua, prefents with birds, =” 
Then gives a (macking bufi. Popes 
2. A boat for fithing. [éxfe, German. ] 
If the king would enter towards building fuch 
a number of boats and buffes, as cach company 
could cafily manage, it would be an encourage- 
ment both of honour and advantaze. Tempe. 
Jo Buss. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


kifs; to falute with the lips. 
Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whofe wanton tups do dujs the 
clouds, 
Mufl kifs their fect. Shakfpeare. 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
Thy knee buffing the ftones; for in fuch bufinefs, 
A&ion is clogucnce. Shukfpeare. 


Bust. n.f. [duffo, Ital.] A ftatue re- 


prefenting a man to his breaft. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but 
a very extraordinary bufi; anda Tiberius a rare 
coin, but a common buf. Addifon on Italy. 

Ambition figh’d: fhe found it vain to truft 
The faithicfs column, and the crumbling buf. 

Pope. 
Bu'starp. n.f. [bifarde, Fr.] A wild 
tur Key. 

His facrifices were phenicopters, peacock 4 
buftards, turkeys, pheafants ; and all thefe were 
daily offcred. Hakewill. 

To Bu'srLe. v.n. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy; perhaps from éx/y.] To be 
bufly ; to ftir; to be active. / 

Come, bujile, bujtle—caparifon my horfe. 

Shak/pcare, 

God take king Edward to his mercy, 

And jcave the world for me to bufle in. Siak/p, 
2a] 


BUS 


Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and bi filing man, 
who hid ccccit enough to co his bufinefs in all 
Clarendon, 
A poor abjeft worm, 
That craw!'d awhile upon a bufiling world, 
And now am tamplkd to my duft again. 
Southcrne. 

Ve fov'reiga lords, whoa fit like gods in ftate, 

Aw:ng the w orld, and bu/tl ng to be great! Grane. 
BUSTLE. a. f. {from the verb.] A tu- 

mult; a hurry; a combuftion. 

Wifeom's felf, 

O't fecks to {weet retired folitudc : 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various bu/file of refort 

Were all tuo ruffled. Milton 

This is the cieature that pretends to know- 
ledge, and that makes fuch a noife and bufle for 
opin:ons. Glanville. 

Euch a doétrine made a ftrange buflle and dif- 
turbance in the world, which then fate warm 
and eafy in a free enjoyment of their Jufls. South. 

If the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, ail would have been well, without any of this 
busile. Spectator. 

Bu'stLer. n.f. [from duflle.] An aétive 
flirring man. 

BUSY. ad. Gy paan Sax. 
nounced as Lify, or bizzy. 
1. Employed with earneflnefs. 

My mifircfs fends you word that the is dufy, 
and cannot come. Shakjpeare. 

2, Bultling ; aflive; meddling. 

The next thing which the waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, or on bufy ape, 

Stic fhall purfue it with the foul of love. Shak/p 

Thus 4e/y pow’r is working day and night; 
For when the outward fenfes re do take, 

A thoufand dreams, fantaitical and light, 
With #uttùing wings, do keep her fill awake. 

Davies, 

The coming fpring wonld firft appear, 

And all this place with 1ofes ftrow, 
lë bufy fect would let them grow. Watler. 

All written fince that time, feem to have little 
muice than events we are glad to know, or the 
controverfy of opinions, wherein the bufy world 
has been fo much employed. Temple. 

Religious motives and inftinéts are fo bufy in 
the hca:t of every reafonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a fociety, without 
regard to thofe principles. <lddifon. 

3. Troubleíome; vexatioufly importunate 
or intenfive. 

The chriftiins, fomcetimes valiantly receiving 
the encmy, and fometimes charging them again, 
repulfed the proud encmy, ftll defy with them. 

Kaolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

To Ev’sy. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To em- 

ploy; to engage; to make or keep 
bufy. 

He in great pafon all this while did dwell, 
More bu fying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than nis duil cars to hear what the did tell. 

Fairy Queen. 

The pleafure which I took at my friend’s 
picafure herein, idiy tufted me thus to exprefs 
the fame. Caurew's Survey. 

Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy m.nds 
Wih fore yn quarrels. Shakfpeare. 

While they were bufed to lay the foundations, 
thei buildings were overthrown by anearthquake, 
aid mary troulands of the Jews were over 
waelmed. Raleigh. 

The points which bused the devotion of the 
fi ages, and the cuviofity of the larter. 

Decay +f Piety 

The ideas it is bufed ahout, Mould be natural 
and congenial ones, which it had in inelf, Locke 

The learcing and difputes of the fchools have 
been much bufied about genus and fpecies. Lo ke 

For the rett, t mul be owned, he does not 
ba himifeli by Cn te rye deep into any party, 
bat gather foends bis time in zéts of hotprraliry, 

Swift, 


places. 


It is pro- 


BUT 
Bu'sysony. n.f. [from buf and body.) 


A vain, meddling, and fantaftical perfon. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and bu/y- 
bodies ave the canker and rut of idlencfs, as 
idlenefs is the ruf of time. Taylor. 

Dujybodies and intermeddlers arc a dangerous 
fort of people to have to do withal. L’ Ejirarge. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite 
fervanis, lufyhodies, dependants, and poor rela- 
tions, of all perfons of condition in the whole 
town. Speatar. 


BUT. conjun@. (bure, butan, Saxon. J 
ie D a 
An emiffion of immateriate virtucs we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it is fo prodigious : 
but that it is fo conftantly avouched by many. 
Bacon, 
Who can it be, ye gods! Aue perjured Lycon ? 
Who can infpire fuch ftorms of rage, Aue Lycon? 
Whereas my {word left one fo black, byr Lycon? 
Smith. 
Your poem hath been printed, and we have no 
objection Aue the obfcurity of feveral paffages, 
by our ignorance in facts and perfons. Swift. 


2. Except that; unlefs; had it not been 
that: in this fenfe we now write but 


that. See fenfe 11. 
And but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething 
feiz.'d 
His with'd ability, he had himfelf 
The lands and waters meafur'd. Shakfpeare. 


3. Yet; neverthelefs. It fometimes only 


enforces yet. 

Tien let him {peak, and any that fhall Rand 
without fhall hear his voice plainly; but yet made 
extreme fharp and exile, like the voice of pup- 
pets: and yet the articulate lounds of the words 
will not be confounded. Bacon. 

Our wants are many and grievous to ke born, 
but quite of another kind. Swift. 


4. The particle which introduces the mi- 


nor of a fyllogifm ; now. 

If there be a liberty and poMibility for a man to 
kill himfelf to-day, then it is not abfolutely ne- 
ecflury that he fhall live till to-morrow; but 
there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch neceffity. 

Bramha!l againfi Hebbes. 

God will one time or another make a difference 
between the good and the evil. But there is 
little or no ciffercnce made inthis world; therc- 
fore there mu be another world, wherein this 
difference fhall be made. Watts? Logick. 


5. Only; nothing more than. 
If my offence be of mortal kind, 
That not my fervice, pait or prefent torrows, 
Can ranfom me into his love again ; 
But to know fo, muft be my benefit.  Stak/p. 
What nyinph foc’er his voice Aut hears, 
Will be my rival, though fhe have bu? ears. 
Ben FJoenfon. 
No, Aurengzehe, you merit zll my heart, 
And ['m tco noble but to give a part. Dryden. 
Did but men confider the true notion of God, 
he would appear to be fullof goodncfs. Tillorfon. 
It we do but pur virtue and vice in equal cir- 
cumittancees, the advantages of coic and pleafure 
will be found to ve on the fide of religion. 
Tillotfon. 
The mifchiefs or harms that come by play, 
inadvertency or ignorance, are not at all, or dit 
very gently, to be taken notice of. Locke 
If a reader examines Horace’s Ait of Poetry, 
he will End Aut very few precepts init, which he 
my not meet within Ariitotie. Addtifon. 
Prepar'd t ftand : he was ut born to try 
The lut of man, to luffer and to die. Pope. 


6. Than. 

The full moon was no fooner up, and fhining 
in all its brightnefs, but he opened the gate of 
Paradi fe. Guardian. 

>. Bue that; without this confequence 
that. 


BUT 


Frofts that conftrain the ground 
Do feldom their ufurping power withdraw, 

But raging floods purfue their hatty hand. Dryd. 
B. Otherwife than that. 
It cannot be dur nature hath fome director, of 
infinite power, to guide her in all her ways, 
Hooker, 
Who fhall believe, 
But you mifule the reverence of your place ? 
Shakfpeare, 
9. Not more than ; even. 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr, 
Cowlcy’s, was dur neceffary to make Pindar 
{peak Englith. Dryden, 

10. By any other means than. 

Beroe but now I left; whom, pin'd with pain, 

Her age and anguilh from thefe sites detain. 
Dryten, 

It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, 
the confcioufnefs went along Locke, 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to 
mutiny ; whofe qualifcation fhall come into no 
true tafte again, but by Uranfplanting of CaMio. 

Shakfpeare. 
tı. If it were not for this; that; if it 
were not that. Obfolete. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of cruzadcs. And, bu? my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and madc of no fuch hafenefs 
As Jealous creatures are, if were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. Shak/peare, 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou haft already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. Shuk{peare. 

12. However; howbeit: a word of inde- 
terminate conneCtion. 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame ; 

But, to purfue the end for which I came, 

Unite your fubjects fir, then let us go 

And pour their common sage upon the foe. Dryd. 
13. It is ufed after no doubt, no queftion, 

and fuch words, and fignifies the fame 

with shat. It fometimes is joined with 


that. 
They made no account, but that the navy 
fhould be abfolutely matter of the feas. Bacon. 
I fancied to my(cif a kind of cafe in the change 
of the paroxyfm; never fufpeting but that the 
humour would have wafted ittelf. Dryden. 
There is no queftion dur the king of Spain will 
reform molt of the abufes. aAddifon. 
14. That. This feems no proper fenfe in 


this place. 

It is not therefore impoMble but I may alter the 
complexion of my play, to reftore myfelf into the 
good graces of my fair criticks. Dryden, 

15. Otherwife than. Obfolcte. 
1 thould fin 
To think Aut nobly of my grandmother. Shat/p. 
16. A particle by which the meaning of 
the foregoing fentence is bounded. or 
reitrained ; only. 

Thus fights Ulyffes, thus his fame extends ; 
A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 

17. A particle of objection; yet it may 
be obje€ied: it.has fometimes ye? with 
it. 

But yet, madam 
I do not hke dus yer; it does allay 
The good precedence; fie upon but yer! 

But yet is as a jailour, to bring forth 
Some menflrous malefactor. Shakfpeare. 

Muft the heart then have been formed and cun- 
ftituted, before the blood was in Leing? But here 
agun, the fubtance of the heart iticlt is mof 
ceitainly made and nourilhed by the blood, which 
is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bertien 


18. But for; without; had not this been. 
Ralh man, forbear! dur for fome unbelief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my gricf. allcr, 
Her head was barc, 
Rut for ee wative ornament of hair, 
Which ina fimple knor was tied above, Dryideta 


BUT 


When the fair boy recciv'd the gift of right, 

And, but for mifchief, you had dicd for ipite. Dryd. 
BUT. r.f. (out, French.] A boundary. 

But, it l atk you what I mean by that word, 
you will anfwer, I mcan this or that thing, you 
cannot tell which; butif I join it with the words 
in conttrudtion and fenle, as, be¢ 1 will not, a 
Aut of wine, dur and boundary, the ram will but, 
thoor at Aut, the meaning of it will be as ready 
tu you as any other word. Holder. 

Bur. n.f. [In fea language.) The end 
of any plank which joins to another on 
the outlide of a fhip, under water. 

larrts. 

BUT-END. n. /. [from but and end.) ‘Vhe 
blunt end of any thing; the end upon 
which it refts. 

The rcferve of foot galled thcir foot with 
feveral vollics, and then fell on them with the 
but-ends of their mufkets. Clarendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when 1 wielded 
it, but the ut-end remains in my hands. Arbuth. 

Some of the fotdicrs accordingly pufhed them 
forwards, with the duf-ends of their pikes, into 
my reach. Swift. 

BU/TCHER. n.f. [boucher, Fr.] 

1. Onc that kills animals to fell their Ach. 

The thepherd and the dutcher both may look 


upon one theep with pleafing conceits, Sidney. 
Hence he learnt the butcher's guile, 

How to cut your throat, and fmile ; 

Like a butcher doom’d for life 

In his mouth tu wear his knife. Scvift, 


2. One that is delighted with blood. 
Honour and renown arc beitowed on conque- 
rors, who, for the molt part, are but the great 
butchers of mankind. Locke, 
Jo Bu’tcuer. v.a. [from the noun. ] 


To kill; to murder. 

In fuffering thus thy brother to be flaughter'd 
Thou theve it the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching ftern murder how to burchcr thee. 

Shakjpeare. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And thamcfully by you my hopes are dutcher'd, 
Shakjpeare. 

The poifon and the dagger are at hand to 
butcher a hero, when the poet wants brains to 
fave him. Dryden. 

BU'TCHERS-BROOM, or KWNEEHOLLY. 


n. f. [rufcus, Lat.| A tree. 

The routs are fometimces ufcd in medicine, and 
the green fhoots are cut and bound into bundles, 
and fold to the butchcrs, who ufe it as befoms 
to {weep thcir blocks; from whence it had the 
name of Autchers-brcom, Meiller. 

Bu'TCHERLINESS. n. /. [from butcherly.] 
A brutal, cruel, favage, butcherly man- 
ner. 

BU'TCHERLY. ad. [from butcher. } Cruel ; 
bloody ; yrofsly and clumfily barbarous. 

There is a way which, brought into fchools, 
would take away this butchcr/y fear in making of 
Latm. Afhan, 

What ttratagems, how fell, how Jutche dy 
This deacly quarrel daily doth beget!  Shak/p, 

Bu'TCHERY. nf. [from butcher.) 


s. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery, 
kas cut up half an hundred herocs, and quartered 
five or fix mifcrable lovers, in every tregedy he 
has written. Pope 

2. Murder; cruclty ; flaughter. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous decds, 
Behold this patron of thy burcheries. Shuk/peare. 

The butchery, and the breach of hofpitality, 
is reprefentcd in this fable under the mafk of 
friendthip. L’Efivaage. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite, 

Whom gauls, and blood, and butchery delight? 
Dry. kr, 


: BW T 

There is no place, this houfe is but a butchery 3 
Abhor ity fear it, do not enter it. Shukipeare. 

BUTLER. n.f. (bouteiller, Fr. boteler, 
or botiller, old Englifh, from Cottle; he 
that is employed in the care of bottling 
liquors.) A fervant in a family employed 
in furniling the table. 

Butlers torgert to bring up the beer time cnough. 

Swift. 

Bu'rcenaGe. n. fa [from butlr.] Vhe 
duty upon wines imported, claimed by 
the king’s butler. 

Thofe ordinary Hinances are cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the efcheats, the cuftoms, burlerage, 
and impoft, Bacon. 

Butcersiip. n.f. [from butler.) “The 
office of a butler. 

Ru’rMeENT. n. fe [aboutement, Yr.) That 
part of the arch which joins it to the 
upright pier. 

The fupporters or butments of the faid arch 
cannot tulfcr fo much violence, as in the prece- 
dent flat pofture. Mortsn. 

BU'TSHAFT. aif. [from but and fhaft.] 
An arrow. 

The blind hoy’s dutfafe. 
BUTT. a. f. [éut, Fr.] 
1. The place on which the mark to be 

fhot at is placed. 

He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize; 
The groom his fellow groom at burts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his cyes. 

Dryden. 

2. The point at which the endeavour is 
directed. 

Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon'd; 
Here is my journcy’s end, here is my burr, 

The very (ca-mark of my journey’s end. Shak/p. 

3. The object of aim; the thing againit 
which any attack is directed. 

The papilts were the mof common-place, and 
the durt againtt whom all the arrows were di- 
rected Clarendon, 

4. A man upon whom the company breaks 
their jetts. 

I played a fentence or two at my burt, which I 
thought very {mart, when my ill genius fuggefted 
to him fuchareply as got all the laughter on his 
fide. SpeGator. 

5. A blow given by a horned animal. 

6. A ftroke given in fencing. 

Jt difputes arife 
Among the champions for the prize; 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
Juhn thews the chalk on Robeit’s coat. Prior. 


Burr. n.f [buzz, Saxon.) A veffel; a 
barrel containing one hundred and 
twenty-fix gallons of wine; a butt con- 
tains one hundred and eight gallons of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty-two 
hundred weight, is a butt of currants. 


I cfeaped upon a bute of fack, which the fatlors 
heaved overboard. Shak{peare, 


To Burt. v.a. [ċotten, Wutch. |) To 
frike with the head, as horned animals. 
Comic, leave your tears: a brief farcwel. the 
beait 
With many heads butte me away. 
Nor wats are teen, 
Unlefs, upon the grecn, 
Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other, 
VF orton. 
A fnow-white fteer, before thy altar led, 
Butts with his threatening Brows, and bellowing 
ffands. Dryden's Æ neid, 
A ram will ute with his head though he be 
brought up tame, and never faw that manner of 
fighting. Ray. 


Shakfpeare. 


Shakfpeare. 


3. The place where animals are killed; | BUTTER. n. /. [buccepe, Saxon ; buty- 


the place where bluod is Ted. 
9 


rum, Lat-] 


BUT 
t. An untuons “fubflance made by agi- 
tating the cream of milk, till che oilfe- 
parates from the whey. 
And he took butter and milk, and the eat 
which he had dretfed, and fet berure them. 
Gene. 
2. Lutter of Antimony. A chymical pre- 
paration, made by uniting the acid fpi- 
vits of fublimate corrofive with regulus 
of antimony, Itis a great caullic. 
Harris. 
3. Butter of Tin, is made with tin and 
fublimate corrofive. ‘This preparation 
continually emits fumes. ldariis. 
To Butter. v.a. [from the noun. J 
1. To fmear, or oil, with butter. 
"Twas her brother, that, in pure Kindncfs to 
his hurle, duteered his hay. Shuty years, 
Words butter no pa:fnips. Li Ejh arse. 
2. To increafe the ftakes every throw, or 
cvery game: a caut term among gams- 
flers. 
It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve's 
prologues, which compares a writer to 3 butter. 
ing gamefter, that flakes all his winning upen 


one cait; fo that if he lofes the lant throw, he is 
fure to be undone. tiddi for. 

Bu'trersume. a.f. A fowl; the fame 
with bittern. 

Bu'ttersur. af. [ petafites, Lat.) A 
plant ufed in medicine, and grows wild 
in great plenty by the tides of ditches. 

Mailer, 

Bu'tTeERFLOWER. 2. f. A yellow flower, 
with which the fields abound in the 
month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of butterfiaw'rs, appear ; 
And meads, inftcad of daifizs, hemlock bear. Guy, 

Bu'trerFcy. n. /. [buccenplege, Saxon. | 
A beautiful infect, fo named becanfe it 
firit appears in the beginning of the fea- 
fon for butter. 

Eftfoons that damfcl, by her heav’nly might, 
She turn’d into a winged butterfiy, 

In the wice air to make her wand’'ring fight 
Spenfer. 
Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies; and hear puor rogues 
Talk of court news. Shakfpcare. 

And fo befel, that as he caf his eye 
Among the colworts on a butterfly, 

He faw falfe Reynard. Dry.len, 

That which fecms to be a powder upon the 
wings of a butterfly, is an innumerable company 
of extreme {mall feathers, not to be difecined 
without a micofcrope. Grew. 

Bu'treris. a.f. An intrument of. iteel 
fet in a wooden handle, ufed in paring 
the foot, or cutting the hoof, of a horfe. 

Farrier's Didionary. 

Be'trermirk. n.f. [from éulter and 
milk.| The whey that is feparated from 
the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, fallen into an ulcerous con- 
fumption, devoted hinifelf to buster, by which 
fole dict he recovercd. Harvry. 

The fcurvy #f mariners is cured by acics, us 
fruits, lemons, oranges, buttermilk; and alkaline 
fpirits hurt them. -Ir butkner. 

Bu'rTERPRint. 7. f. [from butter and 
prints] A piece of cawed wood, uled to 
mark butter. 

A butteiprint, in which were engraven figures 
of “all forts and fizes, applied tu the lump of 
butter, left on it the figure. Lucke. 

BU'TTERTOOTH. n. /. (from butter aud 
tooth.| The great broad forctooth. 

Burterwoman. n.f. [trom Autter and 
waman.) A woman that fells butter. 

(4, hes 


i 
Tongue, I muft put you into a butter woman's 


Muth, and buy mytelf another of Batazct’s 
mute, if you prattle me into thele perils. Shak/p. 


BU'TTERWORT. nf. A plant; the fame 
with /anicle. 
Buttery. adj. [from better.) Having 
the appearance or qualities of butter. 
Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick 
humours than its Avtlery parts. Harwey. 
The beit oits, thickened by cold, have a white 
colour; and milk itfelf has its whitencfs from the 
cafeous fibres, and its buttery oil. Flyer. 


BUTTERY. n./. [from butter; or, accord- 
ing to Skinner, trom bouter, Fr. to place 
or lay up.] The room where provifions 
are laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the Austery, 
And give them friendly welcomeevery one. Shak. 
All that need a coc! and freth temper, as cel- 
lars, pantries, and Lurterier, to the north. Morton. 
My guts ne'cr futfer’d froin a college-cook, 


My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 
Bramfon. 


Be'rtock. 2. A [fuppofed, by Skinner, to 
come from aboutir, French; inferted by 
Junius without etymology. ] The rump; 
the part near the tail. 

It is like a barber's chair, that fits all Aurrocks. 
Shakfpeare. 

Such as were not able to ftay themfclves, 
fhould he holden up hy others of more ftrength, 
riding behind them upon the buttocks of the 
karie. Knolles. 
The tail of a fox was never made for the brt- 
tocks of an ape. L’ Efirange’s Fables. 


BUTTON. n.f. [ottan, Welth ; bouton, 
Trench. ] 
1. A catch, or {mall ball, by which the 
drefs of man is faftened. 
Pray you, undo this button. Shakfpeare. 
I mention thofe ornaments, becaufe of rhe fim- 
plicity of the fhapc, want of ornaments, buttons, 
loops, gold and filver lace, they muti have been 
chcaper than ours. strbuthnst. 


2. Any knob or ball faftened to a {maller 
body. 

We faftened to the marble certain wires, and 

a button. Boyle. 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow'r, 

Suckled and cheer’d with air and fun, and thow'r; 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread, 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pepe. 
3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the fpring, 

Too oft before their buttons be difclos’d. Shak/p. 
Bu tron. n. fe [echinus marinus.) The 

fea-urchin, which is a kind of crabfith 

that has prickles inftead of feet. 
Ainfworth, 

Jo Button. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. Yo drefs; to clothe. 

Onc whofe hard heut is datton’d up with fteel. 
Shak[peare. 

He gave his legs, arms, and breaft, to his or- 
dinary fervant, to button and drefshim. /Fortor. 

2. To falten with buttons; as, he dations 
his coat. 

Bu tronnoue. n.f. [from button and 
hole. | The loop in which the button of 
the clothes is caught. 

Let me take you a buttonhole lower. Shak fpeare. 
T'I pafe the maids of honour, if I can: 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 

I will my fkill in duttonheles difplay, 

And brag,how oft [shift me ev'ry day. Bramfon. 
BUTTRESS. n. f [from aboutir, Fr. } 
I. A prop; a wall built to fupport an- 

other wall, and ftanding out. 
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No jutting frige, 
Ruttrefty not coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
. Shuk/peure. 

Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againit the fun, 
between elbows or outtreffes of itone, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. Bacon, 

Kut we inhabit a weak city here, 

Which duttreffes and props but fcarcely bear. 
Dryden, 
2. A prop; a fupport. 

Ft will concern us to examine the force of this 
plea, which our adverfarics ate Still setting up 
againit us, as the ground pillar and duttre/s of the 
good old caufe of nunconformity. South. 


Tb Ru’trress. v.a. [from the noun.) 
To prop; to fupport. 

Bu'’TwiNnk. n. /. A bird. Dif. 

Butyra’ceous. ) adj. (butyrum, Lat. 

Bu’tTyrous. § butter.] Having the 
properties of butter. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk; a vif- 
cidity from the cafcous parts, andan oilinefs from 
the Autyraceous parts. Flyer. 

Its oily red part is from the dutyrous parts of 
chy le. Floyer. 

BU’XOM. adj. [bucpum, Sax. from 
bugan, to bend. It originally fignitied 
obedient; as John de Trevifa, a clergy- 
man, tells his patron, that he is obedtent 
and buxom t9 all his commands. In an 
old form of marriage, ufed before the 
reformation, the bride promifed to be 
obedient and buxom in bed and at board; 
from which expreffion, not well under- 
flood, its prefent meaning feems to be 
derived. ] 

1, Obedient ; obfequious. 

He did tread down and difgrace all the En- 
glih, and fct up and countenance the Irith ; 
thinking thereby to make them more tractable 
and buxom to his government. Spenfer. 

He, with broad fails, 
Winnow’d the buxom air, 
2, Gay; lively; brifk. 
I’m born 
Again a fyeth child of the dxom morn, 
Heir of the fun's frt beams. 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fairy 
So Luxem, blithe, and dzhonnair. 
Sturdy twains, 
In clean array, for ruftick clance prepare, 


Mixt with the dwvxem damfels hand in hand. 
Philips. 


Milton. 


Crafhaw. 


Milton, 


. Wanton; jolly. 
Almighty Jove defcends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful fhow’rs. Dryden. 
She feign’d the 1ites of Bacchus! cry‘d aloud, 
And to tie buxom god the virgin vow'd. Dryden. 

Bu’xomiy. adv. [from duxom.] Wan- 
tonly ; amoroufly. 

Bu’xomness. a. f- [from buxom.) Wan- 
tonnefs ; amorouf{nefs. 

To BUY. v.a. pret. I ought; I have 
bought. [biczean, Sax. ] 

1, To purchafe; to acquire by paying a 
price; to obtain for money, or fome- 
thing equivalent; to procure by fale, 
not gift or theft. 


They muł buy up no corn growing within 


twelve miles of Geneva, that fo the filling of 
their magazines may not prejudice their market. 
Addijon, 
2. To procure fome advantage by fome- 
thing that deferves it, or at fome price. 

I have bought 
Golden opinions from all forts of people, Shat/p. 


BUZ 


Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would nat bxy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak/. 
Plealure with praife, and danger they would 
buy, 
And with a foe that would not orly fly. Denkaw. 
3. To regulate by money: in this fenle 


it has particles annexed. 
You, and all the kings of chriftendom, 
Are led fo grofsly by this meddling prieit, 
Dreading the curfe that money may buy cut. 
Shuk/peare. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or 
riches, when they would terrify, difluade, or Suny 
cff confciencc! South, 
To Buy. v.n. To treat about a purchafe. 
I will uy with you, fell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and fo following. Shat/peare. 


Buv'er. n. / [from To buy.) He that 


buys; a purchafer. 

When a piece of att is fet before us, let the 
firft caution be, not to afk who made it, Icit the 
fame of the author do captivate the fancy of the 
buyer. Wotton, 


To BUZZ. v. n. [bizzen, Teut. to growl. 


Junius.) 
1. To hum; to make a noife like bees, 
flies, or wafps. 

And all the chamber flied was with flies, 
Which Auzzed all about, and made fuch found, 
That they encumber’d all men’s cars and eyes, 
Like many fwarms of bees aifembled round. 

Spenfer. 

There be more wafps, that buzz about his nofe, 
Will make this fting the fooner. Shak fpeure. 

For ftill the flowers ready Rand, 

One buzzes round about, 
One lights, onc taftes, gets in, gets out. Suckling. 

What though nu bees around your cradle few, 
Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew ; 

Yer have we oft difcover’d, in their Read, 
A {warm of drones that daz2’d about your head. 


Pope. 
We join, like flies and wafps, in buzzing abou 
wit. Swift. 
2. To whifper; to prate to. 
There is fuch confufton in my pow’rs, 
As, after fome oration fairly fpoxe 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. SAuk/peares 


3. To found heavy and low. 
Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, 
as if it had been the ruftling found of the fea atar 


off. Hayward. 
Jo Buzz. v.a. To whifper; to fpread 
fecretly. 


Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, r 
That is not quickly dvz='d into his ears? Sàat/p. 
I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies, i 


That Edward fhall be fearful of his life. Sath 
Did you not hear 

A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Catherine? = Shak ‘peare, 


They might duzz and whifper it one to another, 
and, tacitly withdrawing from the preferee of the 
apoftles, they then lift cheir voices, and noile ic 
about the cty. Bentley. 

Buzz. n.f. [from the verb.] A hum; 
a whifper; a taik with an air of fecrecy, 

The hive of a city or kingdom ts in belt con- 

dition when there is leatk notte or buzzin it. 
Bacen, 

Where I found the whole outward room in a 

buzz of politicks. Iddi fon, 


Bu/zzarp. n. f. [Fufard, Fr. | 
1. A degenerate or mean fpecies of hawk, 
More pity tuat the eagle thould be mawl’d, 
While kites and buzzard prey at liberty. Shut/p. 
The noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beit; 
Of {mall renown, ’tis truc : for, not to lye, 
We call him but a hawk by courtefy. Dryden, 


2. A blockhead ; a dunce. 
Thofe bluid dwzzards, who, in late years, cÊ 


BY 


wilful malicioufnefs, would neither learn them- 
felves, nor could teach others, any thing at all. 
Ajcham. 
Bu'zzer. n. fe [from duzz.] A fecret 
whifperer. 
Hcr brother is in fecret come from France, 
And wants not buzzer: to infett his ear 
With petulant fpeeches of his father’s death. 
Shak/peare, 
BY. prep. (bi, big. Saxon. ] 
I. Lt notes the agent. 
The mvor is with child by you, Launcclot. 
Shakfpeare. 
The grammar of a language is fometimes to be 
carefully ftucied by a grown man. Locke. 
Death’s what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
Sought y the wretch, and vanquith’d by the 
brave. Garth, 
2. It notes the inftrument, and 1s com- 
monly ufed after a verb neuter, where 
«vith would be put after an active; as, 
he killed her with a {word; fhe died dy 
a fword. 
But dy Pclides’ arms when Heétor fell, 
He chote /Eneas, and he chofe as well. Dryden. 
g. It notes the caufe of any effect. 
I view, dy no prefumption led, 
Your revels of the night. Parnei, 
By woe the foul to daring ation ftcals, 
By woe in plainticfs patience it excels. Savage. 
4. It notes the means by which any thing 
is performed, or obtained. 

You mutt think, if we give you any thing, we 
hope ro gain by you. Shakfpeare. 
Happier! had it futhe’d him to have known 
Good by itfelf,and evil not at all, Puradife Lof. 

The heart knows that éy itfelf, which nothing 
in the world belides can give it any knowledge of. 
South, 


We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of 


propofitions Ay fenfation and reficction Wurts. 
5. It fthows the manner of an action. 
{ have not patience; fhe confumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns ter falfe belief : 
Seize her by force, and bear ker hence unheard. 
Dryden. 
This fight had more weight with him, as by 
good luck not above two of that vencrab!e body 
were fallen afleep. Idd fon, 
By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
He faw his branching horns, and alter’d look. 
«Iddi jon. 
6. It has a fignification, noting the me- 
thod in which any fucceffive aétion is per- 
formed with regard to time or quantity. 
The belt for you, is to re-cxamine the caufe, 
and to try it even point dy pomt, argument by ar- 
gument, with ail the exactne(syou can. Hooker, 
We arc not to ftay all together, but to come 
by him wheve he tkands, by ones, dy twos, and dy 
threcs. Saaklpeare. 
He calleth them forth dy one, and by one, by 
the name, as he pleaicth, though feldom the or- 
der ce inverted. Bacon 
The captains were obliged to break that piece 
of ordnance;and fo Ay pieces to cary it away, tnar 
the enemy Mould not get fo great a fpoil. Anor/es 
Common prudence would direct me to take 
them ull out, and cximine them une dy one. 
Boyle. 
Others will foon take pattern and encourage 
ment by your building ; and fu heufe by houfe, 
fireet by Breet, there wiil at lait be anilhed a 
magnificent city. Spratt. 
Exptor’d her limb oy limb, and fear’d to And 
So rude a gripe had Icft a livid mark behind. | 
Dryden, 
Thus year Ay year they pafs, and day by day, 
Till once, ?twas on the morn of cheaiful May, 
The young Emilia Dryden. 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tran{planting one by one into my life 
His bright perfections, till I thine like him. 
sAddifon. 
Locke. 


Let the blows be £y paufes laid on, 


7. 


8. 


BY 


It notes the quantity had at one time. 
Bullion will fell dy the ounce for fix thillings 
and five pence unclipped money. Locke 
What we take daily dy pounds,is at lealt of as 
much importance as what we take feldom, and 
only by grains and fpoonfuls. Arbuthnot, 
The North by myriads pours her mighty fons ; 
Great nurfe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 
Pope. 
At, or in; noting place: it is now 
perhaps only ufed before the words fea, 
or water, and land. This feems a rem- 
nant of a meaning now little known. 
By once exprefled fituation; as 4y wef, 
weftward. 

We ice the great cffcdts of battles dy fea; the 
battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
world, Bacan. 

Arms, and the man, I fing; who, forc'd by 

fate, 
Expell’d and cxil’d, left the Trojan thore ; 
Long labours both by fea and land he hore. Dryd. 

I would have fought $y land, where I was 

ftronger : 
You hinder’d it: yet, when I fought at fea, 
Forfook me fighting. Dryden, 
By \and, $y water, they renew their charge. Pope. 


g. According to; noting permiffion, 


to. According to; notin 


It is lawful, both dy the laws of nature and 
nations, and dy the law divine, which is the per- 
fection of the other two. Bacon's Holy War. 


proof. 

The prefent, or like, fyftem of the world can- 
not poflibly have been eternal, by the fir propo- 
fition; and, without God, it could not naturally, 
nor fortuitoufly, cmerge out of chaos, dy the third 
propofition. Bentley. 

The faculty, or defire, being infinite, Ay the 


preceding propofition, may contain or receive 
both thefe. Cheyne. 


rı. After; according to; noting imita- 


I 


tion or conformity. 
The gofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, 
that understands himielf, would chufe to live dy 
Tilloz fon. 
In the divifions I have made, I have endca- 
vowed, the bcit I could, to govern myfelf ¿y 
the diverfity of matter. Lecke. 
This fhip, by good luck, fell into their hands 
at lait, and ferved as a model to build others dy. 
Arbuthnot. 


12. From; noting ground of judgment, 


or comparifon. 
Thus, $y the mufick, we may know, 
When noble wits a hunting go 
Through groves that on Parnaifus grow. alir. 
By whathe has done, before tue war in which 
he wasengaged, we may expect what he will do 
after a peace. Dry.ten, 
The fon of Hercules he juftiy feems, 
By his broad shoulders and gigantick limbs. Dry. 
Who's that ftianger? By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanour, and creéted louk, 
He’s of no vulgar note, 
Judge the event 
By what has pafs'd Dryden. 
The pun;ifhment is not to be meafured 4) the 
greatncis or (malinefs of the matter, but Jy the 
oppoftion it carries, and ftands in, to that refpect 
and fubnviilon that is duc to the father. Locke. 
By your defeription of the town, } imagine it to 
lie under forme great enchantment. Pops. 
Ey what I have always heard and read, 1 take 
the ttrength of a nation—— Swift. 


3. It notesthe fum of the difference be- 
tween two things compared, 
Meantime fhe ttands provided of a Laius, 
More young and vigorous foo dy twenty forings. 
Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies tborter 2y the head at Pomfret. 
Rowe. 
Py giving the denomination to lefs quantities of 


filver Ay one twenticth, you take from them their 
due, 


Lecke. 
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4. It nótes co-operation, 


By her he had two children at one birth. Shat. 


15. For; noting continuance of time- 


This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom 
of Grenada from the Moors ; having been in pof- 
{effion thereof dy the {pace of feven hundred 


years, Baesn, 


16. As foon as; not later than; noting 


time. 
By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 
Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. 
Fairy Ques: 
Heétor, by the fifth hour of the fun, 
Will with a trumpet, “twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-nmuirow morning call fome knight'to arm:. 
Shak/pear : 
He err’d not; for, by this, the heav’ny bands 
Down froma fy of jafper Lgtted now 
fn Paradife. Million, 
Thefe have their courfe to Gr ifh round the carth 
By morrow ev'ning. Milton, 
The angelic guards afcended, mute and tad 
For man: for of his Rate by this they knew. Milter, 
By that time a fiege ts caruied on two on three 
days, lain altogether lolit and bewildered in it. 


Lhddifor, 
By this time, the very foundation was re- 
moved. Swift, 


By the beginning of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo 
far, as to accufe and fine the contuls. Swift. 


17. Befide ; noting paffage. 


Many beautiful places, itanding along the 
fea fhore, make the town appear longer than itis 


to thofe that fail dy it. Adaifor, 


18. Befide; nearto; in prefence ; noting 


proximity of place. 

So thou may’it fay, the king lies Ay a beg- 
gar, if a beggar dwelincarhim; or the courch 
ftands dy thy tabour, if thy tabour ftand by the 
church. Shakjpeare, 

Here he comes himf{clf ss 
If he be worth any man’s good voic?, 
Thagguod man fit down dy hin. Ben Jonfon, 
A fpacious plain, whercon 
Were tents of various hue: ùy fume were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Miten, 

Stay dy me; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

I have employ ment worthy ot thy arm. Dry:tea, 


19. Before pimfelf, herfelf, or themfelvesy 


it notes the abfence of all others. 
Sitting in tome place, dy Arm/elf, let him tranf- 
late into Englifh his former Ictfuon. fcham. 
Soly man retolved to afiault the breach, after 
he had, dy Aimfeif, ina meclanchoy mood, waked 
up and down in his tenr. Knolles. 
l know not whether he will annex his difcourte 
to his appendix, or pubiith it by st,e/f, or atall. 
Boyie. 
He will imagine, that the king and his miniftcrs 
fat down and made them ġe t::cnfelves, and then 
fent them to thcir allies to hyn. Sawift. 
More pleas’d to keep it ill their friends could 
come, 
Than eat the twecteN Ay ¢emse/ves at nome. Pepe. 


20. At hand. 


He kept then fome of the fpizit Ly Aim, to ve- 
rify what he believes. Boyle. 
The merchant is not. forced to keep fo much 
money éy him, as in other places, where they 
have not fuch a fupply. Lecie, 


21. Itis the tolemn form of fweazing. 


His godhead 1 invoke, ¿y him I fwear. Dry-t. 


22. It is ufed in forms.of adjuring, or ob- 


telling. 
Which, O! avert Zy yon etherial light, 
Which I have lot for this cternal night; 
Or, if by dearer tres you may te won, F 
By your dead fire, and oy your living fon. Drya 
Now Jy your joys on earth, your hopes 12 
heav'ny 
O (pare this great, this good, this aged king ' 
j Li yidir 


BY 
O cruct youth! 
By all the pain that wrings my tortui'd (oul, 
Ry alt the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 
O ceafe! at leat once more delude my forrows. 
i i, Smith. 
23. It fignifes fpecification and particu- 
Jarity. 
Upbraiding heav'n, from whence his lineage 
came, 
And cruel calls the gads, and cruel thec, by name. 
Dryden, 
24. By proxy of ; noting fubftitution, 
The gods were fuid to feaft with Ethiopians ; 
thatis, they were preieat with them dy their fa- 
tucs. ~ Broome. 
25. In the fame diveGion with. 
They are aito tlriated, or furrowed, dy the 
length, and tae fides curioufly punched, or pricked. 


Grew, 
Br. adv. 
t. Near; at a fimall diftance. 
ind in it lics the god of flcep; 
And, {norting $y, 
We may defcry 


The monflers of the deep. Dryden. 
2. Betide; pafling. 
I did hear 
The galloping of horfe. Who was ’t came hy ? 
Shak/peare. 


g. In prefence. 
The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth, 
23 from vnc woman to another, fo as there was 
no other budy 2y, might have had a better grace. 
Sidney. 
L'il not be Ay the while; my liege, farewel: 
What will become hereof, there's none can tell. 
Shak/peare. 
There while I fing, if gentle youth be Ay, 
Suat tunes my lute, and winds the ftrings fo high. 
Waller. 
Pris’ners and witneffes were waiting by, 
Thefe have been taught to (wear, and thofe to die. 
Rofcommon. 
You have put a principle into him, wiach will 
influence his a€tions when you are not by. Locke. 
By AND BY. Ina fhort time. 
He overtook Amphialus, who had bten ftaid 
here, and ty and by cailed him to fight with him, 
Sidney. 
The noble knight alighted by and hy 
‘From lofty ftecd, and tad the lady tay, 
To fee what end of 6zht fhould him befall that 
diy. Spenfer. 
In the temple, by and dy, with us, 
Thefe couples fhall cternally be knit. 
© how the {pring of love refembleth 
The uncestam glory of an April day ; 
Which now liews all the beauty of the fun, 
And by and by a.cloud takes all away. — Shak /p. 
Now a fenfible man, dy and by a fool, and 
prefeutly .a -beait. ” Shakjpeare’s Othello, 


By. nf. [from the prepofition.] Some- 
thing not the dirc& and immediate ob- 
ject of regard. 


In this inftance, thore is, upon the by, to be 


Shuk/p. 


noted, the percolation of the verjuice through - 


the wood. Bacon. 
This wolf was forecd to make bold, ever avel 
anon, witha thecp in private, by the by. L’ FEftr. 
Hence we may underfiand, to add that upon 
the Ay, that it is not neceflary. Boyle. 
So, while my lov`d revenge is full and high, 
Pll give you back your kingdom by the Ay. 
Dry.ten. 
B+, in compofition, implies fomething 
out of the dire@ way, and conlequently 
fome ob{curity, as a éy-road; fomething 
irregular, as a éy-end; or fomething 
collateral, as a fy-concerument ; or pri- 
vate, as n by-law. ‘This compofition 
is ufed at pleafure, and will be under- 
ftood by the examples following. 
By-corvFenousr. n. / A coffceloufe 
in an obf{cure place. 


B Y 


I afterwards entered a by-cofeehoufe, that tood 
at the upper cnd of a narrow lanc, where I met 
with a nonjuror. Addifon. 

By-concerNMENT. n.f. An affair which 
is not the main bufinefs. 

Our plays, befides the main defign, have 
under-plots, or dy-concernments, or keis confides - 
able perfons and intrigues, which are carricd on 
with the motion of the main plot. Dryden. 

By-DEPENDANCE, n. /. An appendage ; 
fomething accidentally depending on 
another. 

Thee, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
1 know not how much more, fhauld be demanded ; 
And all the other by. dependencies, 
From chance tu chance. Shak/peare. 


By-pesiGn. #. /. An incidental purpofe. 

And if fhe mits the moufe-trap lines, 

They'll ferve for other y-defigns, 

And make an artift underitand 

To copy out her fcal or hand ; 

Or find void places in the paper, 

To Leal in fomething to entrap her. — Hudibras, 
BY-END. n. f} Private intereft ; fecret ad- 

vantage. 

All people that worfhip for fear, profit, or 
fome other y-en, fall within the intendment of 
this fable. L’ Effrange. 

By-Gone. adj. [a Scotch word.) Patt. 
Tell him, you're fure 
All in Bohemia ’s well: this faitisfaétion 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Shakfpeare. 

As we have a conccit of motion coming, as 
well as by-gone; fo have we of time, which dc- 
pendeth thereupon. Grew. 

BY-INTEREST. v. f. Intereft diflinet from 
that of the publick. 

Various factions and pattics, all aiming at 2;- 
interejl, without any fincere regard to the public 
good, Atterbury, 

By-Law. af. 

By-laws aie orders mace in cotrt-leets, or 
court-barons, by common alfent, for the goud 
of thofe that make them, farther than the publick 
law binds. Cowwe!!, 

There was alfo a law, to refrain the by-laws 
and ordinances of corporations. Bacan. 

In the beginning of this record ìs infcrted the 
law or inftitution; to which are added two br- 
laws, asa comment upon the general law. Addijon 

BY-MATTER. n.f. Something incidental. 

J knew one that, when he wrote a letter, 
would put that which was mofl material into the 
poftfeript, as if it had been a by-matter. Bacon. 


By-name. n.f- A nickname; name of 


reproach, or accidental appellation. 
Robert, cldefi fun to the Conqueror, ufed fhort 
hofe, and thercupon was y-named Court-hofe, 
and thewed fiif the ufe of them to the Englith. 
Camden, 


By past. adj. Pat: a term of the 
Scotch dialeét. 


Wars, peftilences, and difeafes, have not been 
fewer for tnefe three hundred years 4y-pa/?, than 
ever they had been fince we have had records. 

Cheyne. 


By-patu, n.f. A private or obfcure path. 
Heav'n knows, my fon, 
By what Ay-parhs, and indireét crook'd ways, 
l got this crown. Shat fpeare. 
By-RESPECT. n. f Private end er view. 
It may be that (ome, upon dby-re/pe?, find 
fomewhat friendly ufage in ufance, at fume of 
their hands. Carew. 
The archbifhops and bifhops, next uncer the 
king, have the government of the church : be not 
you the mean to prefer any to thofe places, for 
any by-refpedts, but only for their learning, gra- 
vity, and worth. Bacen. 
Augufius, who was not altogether fo good as he 
was wife, had fome Ay-refpec?s in the enacting of 
this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was 
not his maxim, Dryden. 


BYZ 


By-rnoap. n. f. An obfcure unfrequented 


path. 

Thiough flipp’ry by-roads, dark and dee}, 

They often climb, and often crecp. Swift. 
By-room. n.f. A private room within 
another. 

I pr'ythe, do thou fand in fume Ay-rcom, 
while I queftion my puny drawer to what end he 
gave the fugar. Shalfpeare. 

By-speecu. n. f. An incidental or cafual 
ipeech, not dircétly relating to the point. 

When they come to allege wlat word and what 
law they meant, their common ordinary. practice 
is to quote by- {p-eches, in fome hitorical narration 
or other, and to ute them as if they were written 
in molt exact form of law. Hocker. 

BY-STANDER. a.f. A looker on; one 
unconcerned. 

She broke her feathers, and, falling to the 
ground, was taken up by the dy-flanders. L’ Ejir. 

The by-flanders afked him, why he ran away, 
his bicad being weight? Locke. 

By-sTReET. a. /. An obfcure ftreet. 

The broker here his fpacivus beaver wears, 

Upon his brow fits jealoulics and cares ; 
Bent on fume mortgage, to avoid reproacis 
He fecks Ay-/reers, and faves the cxpenfive Coach. 


Gay. 
By-view. 2. /. Private felf-interefled pur- 
pote. 
No by-views of his own fhall miflead him. 
Atterbury. 


By-watk. n.f. A private walk; not the 
main road. 

He moves afterwards in by-walks, or undere 
plots, as divcrfions to the main defign, left it 
fhould grow tedious; though they are {till na- 
turally joined. Dryden. 

The chief avenue ought to be the mo ampic 
and noble; but there thould be 4y-wa/ks, to rc- 
tire into fometimes, for eafe and refrefhment. 

Broome, 
By-way.n. f. A private and obfcure way. 

Night Realths arc commonly driven in by-ways, 

and by blind fords, unufed of any but fuch like. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 

Other by-ways he himfelf betook, 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. Spev/, 

Wholly abftain or wed: thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-ways, 

But gladly welcome what he doth aftord; 

Not grudging that thy lutt hath bounds and ttays, 
Herbert. 

A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and 
no other apparent caufc of cftcem, is commonly 
thought buta by-tuay to clofe corruption. Bacon, 

This is wonderfully diverting to the under- 
ftanding, thus to reccive a p.ecept, as it werc, 
through a buy-way, and to apprehend an idca 
that draws a whole train after it. Aailifon, 

By-west. adv. Weltward ; tothe welt of, 

Wihrercupon grew that by-word, ufed by the 
Irib, that they dwelt Ay-wef? the law, which 
dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow. Duwies, 

By-worp. an f. A faying 3 a proverb. 

Bathful Henry be depos'd ; whofe cowardice 

Tath made us Ay-wards to our enemies. S"ak/p, 

Tknewawife mon, that had it ter a by-eerd, 
when he faw men haten to 4 conchifion, Stay a 
little, that we may makean end the fooncr. Racon, 

We are become a by-word among the nations 
for ourridiculous feuds and animofitics. -%hdifon, 

be will be his lot often to look fingular, in loafe 
and ficentious times, and to become a Ay-wnrd 
and a reproach among the men of wat and plea- 
fure. Atterbury. 

By'ass. n. f. See Bras. 

Every inordinate luf isa taife byafs upo“ men’s 
undertlandings, which naturally draws towards 
atheiim. Lilictfon, 

Bye, or Bes, come immediately from the 


Saxon by, bying, a dwelling. Citfon, 
By’'2AanTINe. See BIZANTINE, Byzan- 
tinc is the true orthography. 


ORY 


C The third letter of the alphabet, 
9 has two founds; one like 4, as 
call, clock, craft, coal, companion, cunei- 
form ; the other as s, as Cefar, ceffation, 
cinder. lt founds like Abefirea, o, n, 
or a confonant ; and like s before, e, f, 

and y. 

Can. af (3p) A Hebrew meafure, 
containing about three pats Englith, 
or the cighteenth part of the ephah, 

CAB aL. n. f. [cabale, Fr. arep tradi- 
tion. } 

1. ‘The fecret {cience of the Hebrew rab- 
bins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clole 
defign. A cabal differs from a party, 
as few from many. 

She often interpufed her royal authority, to 
break the cabals which were forming againft 
her fr minifters. l adddifon. 

3. Intrigue; fomething lefs than con{pi- 
racy. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, ftrove 
To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dryd. 

To CaBa't. v.n, [cabaler, Fr.] To 
form clofe intrigues; to intrigue ; to 
unite in fmall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’d totake their 

leaves, 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council : 

What thofe caballing captains may celign, 

1 muf prevent, by being firft in action. Dryden. 
Ca'BAaLIST. n.f. [from cabal.) One tkil- 
Jed in the traditions of the Hebrews, 
Then Jove thus fpake; with care and pain 

We form’d this namz, renown'd in rnime, 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain! 

Coft Rudivus cubulifis more time. Swift. 
CABALLYSTICAL. t adj. (from cabal. ] 
CABALLI'STICK. Something that has 

an occult meaning. 

The letters are cuballijlical, and carry more in 
them than it ıs proper for the world to he ac- 
quainted with. atddsfon, 

Fle taught him to repeat two caballifick words, 
in pronouncing of which the whole fecret con- 
fitted. Spectator. 

CaBa'LLER. n. /. [from cabal.] He that 
engages with others in clofe detigns ; 
an intriguer. 

Fadtious and rich, bold at the council board ; 
But, cau tousin the held, he fhunn'd the (word ; 
A clofe caballer, and tonguc-valiant lord. Dry. 

Ca’BALLINE. adj. [cabalinus, Lat.) Be- 
longing to a horfe; as, caballine aloes, 
or horfe aloes. 


C.ABARET. n.f. [French.] A tavern. 
Suppofe this fervant, paling by fome cabaret 
or tennis-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, fhould thay with them, and diina or 
play away his money. Bramh. againft Hebbes. 
CABBAGE, n.f. [cabus, Fr. brafica, 
Lat.] A plant. 
The leaves are large, ficthy, and of a glaucous 
colour; the tlowers confift of four leaves, which 
arc fuccecded by lung taper pods, containing fc- 


C. 


CAB 


veral round acrid feeds. The {pecies are, cab. 
bage. Savoy cabbage Breecoli, The cauliflower, 
The mufk cabbage. Branching tree cabhaze, 
from the (ca-coalt, Co/ew-ert, Perennial Alpine 
colwort. Perfoliated wild rabbage, &c. Miller. 
Coc cabbage, and coleworts, are foft and de- 
mulcent, without any acidity; the jelly or juice 
of rea cubbage, baked in an oven, and mixed with 
honey, is an excelent pectoral. Arbuthnot. 
To Ca‘unace v. n. To form a head; 
as, the plants begin to cabbage. 
To CA'BBAGE. v. a (a cant word among 


tailors.] To ftcal in cutting clothes. 
Your taylor, inftcad of threds, cuboages whole 
yards of cluth. clrbuthnor, 
Ca'pRaGe-TREE. a. f. A fpecies of palm- 


tree. 

it is very common in the Caribbce iflands, 
wierc it grows toa prodigious height The leaves 
of this tice envelope each other, fo that thofe 
which are inclofed, being deprived of the air, are 
blanched; which isthe part the inhabitants cut 
for plaits for hats, and the young fhoots are 
pickied: but whenever this part is cut vut, the 
trees are deftroyed ; nor do they rile again from 
the old roots; fu tnat therc are very tew trees 
left remaining near plantations. Miiler, 

Ca‘BBAGE-WOoRM. A. f. An infect. 

CA’BIN. 2. /. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Well, 
a cottage. ] 

t. A {mall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his fen(ual defire, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 
And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Spenjer. 

2. A {mall chamber in a fhip. 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, and make 
yourfelf ready, in your cuin, for the mifchance 
of the hour, if it fo happen. Shakfpeare. 

Men may not expcét the nfe of many cabins, 
and (afety at once, in the fea-fervice. Raleigh 

The chefs-board, we fay, is in the fame place 
it was, if it remain in the fame part of the cabin, 
though the thip fails all the while. Locke, 


3. A cottage, or {mall houfe. 
Come from marble how’rs, many times the 
gay harbour of anguith, 
Unto a hily cabin, though weak, yet ftronger 
againtt woes. Sidney. 
Neither fhould that odious cuftom be alluwea, 
of Haying off the green furface of the ground, to 
cover their cusins, and make up their ditches. 
Swift. 
4. A tent, or temporary habitation. 
Some of green boughs .their flender cabins 
frames; 
Some lodged were Tortofa’s fircets about. Fa‘rfav, 


To Ca’sm. v.n. [fromthe noun.) To live 


in a cabin. 

PII make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave. Shak fpeare, 

To Ca'BIN. v.a. To confine in a cabin. 

Fleance is "fcap’d; I had elfe been perfe&t, 
As broad and general as the cafing air; 

But now I'm cabin’d, cribb'd, confia'd, bound in, 
To faucy doubts and fear. Shakfpeare. 

Ca'BINED. adj, [from cabin.] Belonging 
to a cabin. 


CALE 


The nice morn, on the Indian ficepy 

From her cabin'd loophole peep, 
CABINET. n. f. (cabinet, Fr.] 
1. A clofet ; a {mall room. 

At both corners of the farther fide, lct there be 
two delicate or rich cabiaets, daintily paved, richly 
hanged, glazed with cryftaliine glafs, and a rich 
cupola in the midi, and ail other elegancy that 


Mexa, 


may be thought on. i Bucon. 
2. A hut or fmall houfe, 
Heaken awhile in thy green cabinet, 
The laurel fong of careful Colinet. Sfpenfer. 


34 a private room in which confultations 


are held. 
You began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
practifed in the camp. Dryden, 


4. A fet of boxes or drawers for curio- 
fities ; a private box. 
Who fees a foul in fuch a body fet, 
Might luve the treafure for the cabinet, Ben Fonfir, 
Ln vain the workman fhew’d his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit, 
To muke it feem, in this difguife, 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes, Swift, 
5. Any place in which things of value are 


hidden. 
Thy brcaft hath ever been the cabinet, 
Where I have luck'd my fecrets. Dz nham. 
We cannot difcourfe of the fecret, but by dc- 
ferthing our duty ; but fo much duty mutt needs 
open a cabinct of my åcrics. Taylor, 


Ca‘BINET-COUNCIL. n. f. 
I. A council held in a private manner, 
wiih unufual privacy and confidence. 
The doétrine of Italy, and praétice of France, 


in fome kings times, hath introduced caĝinet- 
counct!s. Bacen. 


2. A fele& number of privy counfellors 
fuppof{cd to be particularly trutted. 
Fiom the higheft to the low: ft it is aniverfally 
read; from the cabinet-counci. to the nurtery. 
Gay to Swtft. 
Ca'BINET-MAKER. n. /. [from cabinet 
and make.) One that makes {mall nice 


drawers or boxes. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and comts; fu that they would be of 
great ule for the cabsnet-makers, as well as the 
turners, and others. Mortimer, 


Ca’BLE. r. f. [cabl, Welth ; cabel, Dutch. ] 
The great rope of a fhip to which the 
anchor is faftened. 

What though the mait be now blown over- 
buard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loit, 
And half our failors fwatlow'd in the flood, 
Yct lives cur pilot ititi? Shak fpenre, 
The length of the cad/e is the life of the flip 
in all extremines; and the rcafon is, becaufe it 
makes fo many bendingsand waves, as the hip, 
riding 2t that length, is not able to retch it; and 
nothing breaks that is not ftretched. Riheigh. 
The cabics crack ; the failors tearful cries 
Afcend; and fable night involves the kies. Dri. 


Ca’aurns. 2. f. Small ropes ufed in hips. 
Dit 


Ca’cacd. See CHOCOLATE. 


Ae 
Cwarrvomcane) ad. [from Py 
Cacurcvick. Jo Having an all habit 

of body . fhowinr an ill habit. 


aci 


Young and florid biosd, rather than vapid ana 
CAE Peas. . Ir mutna T s uE 

The crude chyle ferme m te bioad, and ap- 
pears as miik fa the blucd, or fume porfors wi 
aT e2, hh. oS Lh yer. 


CINERE NY «31. f. [rusio] A general 
word to exprels a great variety of fymp- 
toms: moit commonly it denotes fuch 
a dittemperature of the humours, as 
hinders nutrition, and weakens the 
vital and animal fun@ione; procecding 
front weaknefs of the fibres, and an 
abule of the non-naturals, and often 
from fevere acute dillempers. -frduthnot. 

CACHINNA'TION. 2. f. [cachinnatio, Lat. ] 
A loud laughter. Did. 

Ca’crernc. mn. f. A fith, faid to make 
thofe who eat it laxative. 

Jo CA'CKLE. v.r. [faeckelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To make a noile as a goofe. 

The nightingale, it the thould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would) be thought 
No better a Mufician than the wren, Shakf. 

Or rob the Roman gecite of all their glories, 
And fave the ftatc, by cackling to the tories. Pope. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed for the noife of 
a hen. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters 

twain, 
This woeful cacing cry with horrour heard 
Or thole dutracted damifels in the yard. Dryden. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Nic grinned, cackée.2, and laughed, till he was 
Leeto kill himfelf, and tcila frifking and dancing 
about the room Arbuthnot. 

4. To talk idly ; to prattle. 

Cx chee. x. /. [from the verb. | 

1. The voice of a goofe or fowl, 

The filver goofe before the thining gate 
There new, and by her cackle fay’d the fate. 

Dryden. 

e. Idle talk ; prattle. 

Ca'cK LER. 2. omn cackle.] 

t. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A telltale; a tatler. 

Cacocuy MICAL. ) adj. [from cacochy- 

CAcocHy’MICK. s my.) Having the 
humours corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 
chymick, to clarity his blood with a laxative. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

If the body be cacochymica/, the tumours are apt 
to degenerate into very venomous and malignant 
abfceties. Wifeman. 

The ancient writers diftinguithed putrid fevers, 
by putrefadtion of blood, choler, melancholy, anc 
phlegm; and this is to be explained by an effer- 
vefcence’ happening in a particular eacochymical 
blood. Flsyer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY. nef [xzxoyvuia. | A 
depravation of the humours from a found 
flate, to what the phyficians call by a 
general name of a cacochymy. Spots, and 
difcolorations of the fkin, are fiens 
of weak fibres; for the lateral veffels, 
which he out of the road of circulation, 
let grofs humours pafs, which could 
not, if the veffcw had their due degree 
of ftriture. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of 
its ill qualities tothe hops, confifting of an acri- 
monious ficry nature, {cts the blood, upon the 
leaf cacochymy, into an orgafmus. Harucy. 


CACO'PHONY. n. f. [yaxcQaviae-] A bad 
found of words. 


CARD 


Thefe things hall lie by, till you erme tof 


carp at them, and alter rhimes, grammar, triplets, 
and cacophonies of all Kinds. Pape to Swifs. 
T , : a 
70 CACU'MINATE. v. a. [cacumina Lat.) 
To make fharp or pyramidal. Did. 
Ca DA'VEROUS. ad. | cadaver, Lat.) Hav- 
ing the appearance of a dezd carcafs ; 
having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, 
who livangly are cadaverous, for fear of any out- 
ward puitution, whofe temper polluies them- 
fel: es. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as 
well us glats, will grow red, foctic, CREEL TOS, 
and aixahne. The cale is the fame woth the 
fiagnant waters of wydiopical perons.  -drbuth. 

Ca‘ppis. 2. f. [| lhis word is ufed iw Erfe 
for the variegated clothes of the High- 
landers ] 

1. A kind of tape or riband. 

He hath ribbons of ali the colours of the rain- 
bow: inkles, caddifes, cambricks, lawns; why, 
he fings them over as if they were gods and 
goddeilcs. Shukfpeare. 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in a cafe 
of tlraw. 

He loves the mayfly, which is hred of the 
codworm, or caddis, and thefe make the trout 
bold and lufty. Walton's Angler, 


Cave. adj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, 
from cadeler, Fr. an old word, which 
fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame; 
foft ; delicate; as, a cade lamb, alamb 
bred at home. 

To Cave. v. a. [from the adj.] To breed 
up in foftnefs, 


Cape. u. f. [eadus, Lat.] A barrel. 


We John Cade, fo termed of ou fuppofed 
father. Or rather of ttcaling a cade of icr- 
rings. Shul fpeare. 

Seen as thy liquor from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hufks is freed, tnou mutt refrain 
Thy thirtty foul; let none periuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholefome, undigciicd cades. 

Philips. 
Cane-worM.n.f. The fame with caddis. 
CA'DENCE. 
oe ? n. f. [cadence, Fr.) 
1, Fall; ftate of finking ; decline. 

Now was the {un in weflern cadence low 
Fiom noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the carth, now wak’d. Milton. 

2. The fall of the voice ; fometimes the 
general modulation of the voice. 

The fliding, in the clofe or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the hgure in rhetorick, which 
they call preter expeGarum; for there is a plea- 


fure even tn heing deceived. Bacon. 
There be words not made with lungs, 

Sententious fhow'rs! O Ict theim fall ! 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafhaw., 


3. The flow of verfes, or periods, 

The words, the verfification, and al} the other 
clegancies of found, as cadences, and turns of 
words upon the thought, perform exa@ly the 
fame office both in dramatic and epic poetry. 

Dryden. 

The cadency of one line muft be a rule to that 
of the next; as the found of the former mutt 
flide gently into that which follows. Dryden, 

4. The tone or found. 
Hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluft’ring winds, which all night 
Jon 
Had aaah fca, now with hoarfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, g’erwatch’d. Milton. 

He hath a confufed remembrance of words 
fince he left the univerfity; he hath jot half 
their meaning, and puts them together with no 
regard, except to their cadence, Swift, 


5- [Ln horfemanhip.] An equal mealure 


QAE 


or proportion which a horfe obferves m 
all his motions, when he is thoroughly 


managed. Varria’s Dict. 
Ca’vpent. ad. feadens, Lat.] | Vatlurg 
down. 


Cane't.n.f. (cadet, Fr.pronounced cade. } 
tr. The younger brother. 
2, The youngeft brother. 
vicph was the youngeft of the twelve, and 
David the cleventh tony und the cader of Jefe. 
Brown’s Fulgar Arrout. 
3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves 
in expeciation of a commiffion. 


Ca’pew. n. f. A ftraw worm. See Cap- 
DIS. Did. 

CA'DGER. x. / [from cadge, or cage, a 
panicr.} A huckfler 5 one who brings 
butter, eggs, and poultry, from the 
country to market. 


CADI. n.f. A magiftrate among the 
Turks, whofe office fcems nearly to 
anfwer to that of a juflice of peace. 


Caprtiack. z. f. A fort of pear. 

CÆ'CIAS. u.f. [Lat] A wind from 
the northcatt. 

Now, from the north, 
Borcas and Gecfas, and Argettes loud, 
And Thracias, rend the woods, and teas upturn. 
Milton. 

CESAREAN, See CESARIAN. 

CES URA.. vye {Lat.] A figure in 
poctiy, by which a fhort fyllable after, 
a complete foot is made long. 

CAFTAN, n. /. [Perñck.] A Perñan 
or Turkifh velt or garment. 

Cac. a. f. A barrel, or wooden veflel, 
containing four or five gallons. Some- 
times eg. 

CAGE, n. / [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat. } 

1. An enclofure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept. 

Sce whether a cage can p)eafe a bird? or 
whether a dog grow not hercer with tying ? 
Sidney. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in 
which cage of rufhes, l am furc, you are not a 
pritoner. Shakfpeare. 
Though flaves, like tirds that fing not in a 
cage, 
They loft tncir genius, and poctick rage ; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 
And his great ations with their numbers crown’d. 
Waler. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging birds in filver cages hung ; 
And ev'ry fragrant fiow’r, and od’rous green, 
Were furted well, with Jumps of amber laid 
between. Dryden, 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering 
his garment ; a beatt, bird, or ih, by the cuges 
or court-yard, or ciitern, wherein it was kept. 
Warctson the Mind. 
The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, 
is, becaufe young ladics {pend their time w 
making nets, notin making cages. Swift. 

2. A place for wild beafts, enclofed with 
pallifadoes. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. 


To Cace. v. a. [from the noun.) Teo 
enclofe in a cage. 
He, fwoln and pamper’d with high fare, 
Sits down, and fnorts, ceg'd in his bafket-chair. 
Donne. 
CAI'MAN. n.f The American name 
of a crocodile. 
To CAJO'LE, v. a. [cageoller, Fr.] To 
flatter; to footh ; to coax : alow word, 


CA @ 


Thought ke, ’tis no mean part of civil 
Stare prudence, to cajte the devil. Hudibras, 
The one afvonts him, while the other cayoles 
and putes him: tikes up his quarrel, fhakes his 
head at it, clafps his hand upon his breat, and 
then protetis and proteits. La age. 
My tongue that wanted to capele 
I try’ *d, but ji a word would troll. 


Cajo'LER. ncf [from cazele.] 

terer; a Deilen 
Caro'LERY. n. f. [cajolerie, Fr.) Flattery. 
CAISSON, n- f. { French. ] 

A cheft of bombs or powder, laid in 
“the enemy's way, to be fired at their 
approach. 

2. A wooden cafe in which the piers of 
briges are built within the water. 

Cartive. n. f. [cattive, Ital. a flave; 
whence it came to fignify a bad man, 
with fome implication ot meannefs; as 
knave in Enghth, and fur in Latin; fo 
certainly does flavery deftroy virtue. 

“Hpizu TNS LETS amedsnslas duAcsce fueg. 

Hemer. 
A flave and a fcoundrel are fignified by 
the fame words in many languages. } A 
mean villain; a defpicable knave; it 
often implies a mixture of wickcdnefs 


and mifery. 

Vile cur” vaffal of dread and defpair, 
Uaworthy of the common breathed air ! 
Why fiveit thou, dead dog, a longer day, 
And dott not unto death thyfelf prepare? Spenf 

’Tis not impofhible 

But ore, the wicked’ ft carif on the ground, 
May fecm as thy, as grave, as jult, as abfolute, 


Rymer. 
A flat- 


As Angelo. Shukfpeare. 
The wretched cartif, all along 
As he believ’d, began to moan, 
And tell ins fory to himfelf. Hudibras. 


CAKE. n. /. [cuch, Teutonick. ] 
1. A kind of delicate bread. 


You muft be feeing chriftenings! do you look 

for ale and cakes herc, you rude rafcals? Shaktfp. 

My cake is duugh, but I'll in amoog the reit, 
Out of hope of all but my thare of the feaft. 

Shakfpeare. 

The difmal day was come ; the prietts prepare 
Their leaven'd cakes, and filicts for my hair. 

Dryden. 


2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 


high ; by which it is fometimes ditlin- 
guifhed from a loaf. 

There is a caie that groweth upon the fide of a 
dead tice, that hath gotten no name, but it is 
large, and of acheitnut colour, and hard and 
pithy. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

3. Conercted matter; coagulated matter. 

Then when the fleecy tkies new cloath the wood, 

And cakes of rufiling ice come rolling down the 

Rood. Dryden. 

Jo Cake. v.n. [from the noun.} To 
harden, as dough in the oven, 

This burning matter, as it lunk very leifurely, 
had time to cate together, and form the bottom, 
which covers the mouth of that dreadful vault 
that hes underneath it. Addifon on Italy. 

This is that very Mah, 
That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 
And cakes the elfiocks in foul fluttith hairs. Shak. 
He rins’d the wound, 
And wafh'’d away the trings and clotted blond, 
That con d within. sida: fan. 
Catasa’su Tree. 

It hath a flower conhfting of one leaf, divided 
at the brim into feveral parts; from whofe cup 
rifes the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower; 
which afterwards becomes a ficthy fruit, having 
an had thell. They rife to the neight of twenty- 
five or thirty fectin the Wert Indics, where they 
grow naturaliy. The hells are ufcd by the nc- 

Vou. I. 


C ATE 


groes for cups, as alfo for making inflruments of 
mulic, by making a hole in the thell, and putting 
in (mall ttones, with which they make a fort of 
rattle. Miller. 
Catama’xco, n. f [a word derived, 
probably by fome accident, from cala- 
mancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, 
fignified a hat.}] A kind of woollen itutf. 

He was of a bul& and ttature larger than ordi- 
nary, had a red cout, Hung open, tu thew a cala- 
manco wailtcoat. Tatler. 

Ca’tamine, or Lapis Calaminarts, n. f. 
A kind of foffil bituminous earth, which, 
being mixed with copper, changes it 
into brafs. 

We mult not omit thofe, which, though not 
of fo much beauty, yet are of greater ule, wz. 
loadttones, whetitones of all kinds, limcitones, 

calamine, ov lapis colaminar:s. Licks. 

Ca’camint. n.f. (calamiutha, Lat. Wes 
plant. 

SE ee w“ITOUS. ad). {calamitofus, ne ] 

. Miferable ; involved in diilrefs; op- 
aged with infelicity; unhappy ; 
wretched : applicd to men. 

This is a gracious provrħon God Almighty 
hath made in favour of the neceffitous and cala- 
mitous; the ttate of fome, in this lite, being fo 
extremely wretched und deplorable, if compared 
with others. Calamy. 

2. Full of mifery; diltrefsful: applied to 
external circumitances. 

What calamitous eects the air of this city 
wrought upon us the laft year, you may read in 
my difcouife of the plague. Harvey. 

Strict neceffity ° 
Subduesme, and calamitous corttraint ! 
Leit on my head both fin and punithment, 
However infupportable, be all 
Devolv’d. Milton. 

Much rather I fhall chufe 
To live the pooreft in my trine, than richct’, 
And be in that calamitous prifon left. Ailton. 

In this fad and calamitous condition, delivcr- 
ance from an oppreffuur wou!d have even revived 
them. South, 

CALA'MITOUSNESS. n./. [from calami- 
tous.) Mifery ; phe 

CALAMITY. a. f. (calamitas, Lat.] 


1. Misfortune ; caufe of mifery ; difirefs. 
Another ill agcidenty is drought, and the fpind- 
ling of the corn, which with us is rare, but in 
hotter Countrics common ; infomuch as the word 
calamity was firi derived from c:t/amus, when 
the corn could not get out of the jtalk. Laer 
2: Mifery; dittrefs. 
This infinite calamity thall caufe 
To human lite, and houthould peace confound. 
Milton, 
From adverfe fhores in fafety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and diftant war; 
Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. 
Prier. 
CALAMUS. n. f. [Lat.] A fort of reed 
or fweet-fcented wood, mentioned in 
{cripture with the other ingredients of 
the facred perfumes. It is a knotty 
root, reddifh without, and white within, 
which puts forth long` and narrow 
leaves, and brought from the Indies. 
The prophets fpeak of it as a foreign 
commodity of great value. Thefe fweet 
reeds have no fmell when they are green, 
but when they are cry only. heir 
form differs not from other reeds, and 
their {mell is perceived upon entering 
the marthes, Calmet. 
Take thou alfo unto thee principal fpices of 


pure myrrh, of {weet cianamon, and UP {weet 
calamui, Erates. 


C A*L 
Caca’sit. n. f. [caleche, Fr.) 


carriage of pleafure. 
Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to Aaf 
The vig'rous ilecds, tnat drew his lord's calh. 
King. 
Tne ancients ufcd cal/afhes, the figures of fc- 
veral of them) being to be fecn on ancient monu- 
ments. They arc very fimple, light, and drove: 
by the travellce himf{elf. Ardutinot, 


CA'LCEATED. adj. [calceatus, Lat. ] Shod; 
fitted with fhocs. 


CALCEDONIUS. n.f. (Lat.] A kind 
of precious ftone. 

Caicedenius ig ofthe agate kind, and of a mifiy 
grey, clouded with blue, or with purpie. 

Woodtward ort Feffiis. 
To Ca’Lctnate. See Jo Catcine. 
In hardening, by baking without melting, the 
heat hath thefe degrees; frit, it indurateth, then 
- maketh frazile, and laftly it doth ea/cimare, Bucer. 
Carcina'rion, n.f. [from caline; cal- 
cination, Fr.] Such a management ot 
bodies by fire, as renders them reduci- 
ble to powder; wherefore it is called 
chymical pulverization. This is the 
next degree of the power of fire be- 
one that of fufion; for when fufion is 
longer continued, not only the more 
fubtile particles of the body itfelf fly off, 
but the particles of fire likewife infinuate 
themfelves in fuch multitudes, and are fo 
blended through its whole fubitance, 
that the fluidity, firit caufed by the 
fire, can no longer fubfiit. From this 
union arifes a third kind of body, 
which being very porous and brittle, 
is eafily dhe to powder; for, tbe 
fire having penetrated every where into 
the pores of the body, the particles are 
both hindered from mutual contact, 
and divided into minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers refidences of bodics are thrown away, 
as foon as the dittillation or calcinetisn of the 
body that yieldcth therm is ended. Boyle. 

This may be efected, but not without a ca- 
cinaricn, or reducing it by art into a tubule pow- 
der. Brosun’s Vulgar Erriurs, 

Carci’natory. n. f. [from calcinate.] 
A veffel ufed in calcinaticn. 

To CALCINE. v.a. [calciner, Fr. from 
calx, Lat.] 

1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or fria- 
ble fubltance. See CALCINATION. 

The folids fecm to be carni, bound together 
with fome oil; for if a bunc be calesazt, to 
as the lea{t force will crumble it, being immerted 
iv oil, it will grow frm again. Ahuthuse, 

To burn up. 

Fiery ditputes that union have euicin’d, 
Almut as many minds 4s men we And. Deria. 

Jo Carcrnxe. v. ze To become a calx by 
heat. 

This chryflal is a pellucid file tonc, clear as 
water, and without Colour, enduting a red hea? 
without lofing its tran{parency, and in a TH 
TS heat, calcin ung Without fufion. New: 

o CNLCULATE. v. a. [caleuler, i r. 
i om calculus, Lat. alittle itonc or bead, 
ufed in operations of numbers. ] 

To compute; to reckon: as, he calcu- 
lalis his expences. 

. To compute the fituation of the pla- 


nets at any certain time. 
A cunning man did cairatate my bith, 
And told me, that by wetcr I thould dic, Seat? 
2 K 


A fmall 


CHAME 


Why all thefe fires, why all thefe gliding ghol s, 
Why old men, fouls, and children calculate, 
Why all tuofe things change from theii ordinance ? 

Shakfpeare. 

Who were there then in the world, tu obf{erve 
the births of thofe rit men, and calculate their 
nNativitics, as they fprawled out of ditches ? 

Bentley. 
3. To adjufi ; toprojc& for any certainend. 

The reafonablenefs of religion clearly appzars, 
as it tends fo direQly to the happinels of men, 
and it, upon all accounts, calculated for our 
benefht. Tiliot fan. 

To Ca'LCULATE: v. 2. To make a com- 
utation, 
Cavcuta’tion. a. f. [from calculate. | 
1. A practice, or manner of reckoning ; 
the art of numbering. 

Cypher, thet great friend to calculation ; or 
rather, Which changeth calculation into ealy com- 
putation. Helder on Lime. 

2. A reckoning; the refult of arithineti- 
cul operation. 

Ir tie: their caveulation Le true, for fo they 
reckon. Heoker. 

Being difftrent frcm calculations of the an- 
cients, thcir obfervations confirm not ours. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CALCULATOR. n. f. [from calculate.] A 
computer; a reckoner. 
Ca'LCULATORY. udj. {from calculate. | Be- 
longing to calculation. 
Ca'rcuLe. n.f. [calculus, Lat.] Reckon- 
ing; compute. Obfolete. 

The general calcule, which was made in the 
laf perambulation, exceeded cight millions. 

Howel's Focal Foref. 
Ca/LcuLosE, se [from calculus, Lat. ] 
Ca'LCULOUS. Stony; gritty. 

The volatile falt of urine will coagulate fpirits 
of wine ; and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or cal- 
culsfe-concretions in the kidney or bladder, may 
be produced, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

l have found, by opening the kidneys of a 
calculous perfon, that the flone is formed earlier 
than I have fuggefted. Shaip. 

CUPCUBUSA n fe{ Lat), The, tone ig 
the bladder. 
Ca't pron. n. fa [chauldron, Fr. from ca- 
lidus, Lat.] A pot; a boiler; a kettle. 
In the midft of all 
Tiere placed was a caldron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Q. 

Some frip the fkin ; fume portion out the {pail ; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil ; 
Some on the fire the recking entrails broil. Dry. 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was 
hke a vaft caldro, filled with glowing and 
melied matter, which, as it boiled over in any 
part, ran down the fides of the mountain. 

tddifon, 
Carecne. The fame with calafp. 
Careraction.a./. [trom calefacio, Lat. ] 
1. The aét of heating any thing. 
2. The flate of being heated. 
Carera‘ctive. ? ad‘. [from Panl fatin 
CALEPA’CTORY. Lat.) That makes 
any thing hot; heating. 
TOGA LIS FY. vine fedea Lat.) Fo 
row hot; to be heated. 

Cry fal will calefy unto clectricity ; that is, 2 
power toattract raws, or light bodics, and con- 
vert the needle, freely placed. Brown. 

To Ca’cery..v. a. ‘lo make hot. 

CALENDAR. n. f. [(calendarium, Jat.) A 
rezilter of the year, in which the 
months, and ftated times, are marked, 
as feilivals and holidays. 


CAL 


What hath this day deferv’d? what hath it 
donc, 
That it in golden letter fhould be fet 
Among the high tides, in the calendar ? Shak fp. 
We compute irom calendars dittering from one 
another 5. the compute of the one anticipating 
that of the other. Brown. 
Curs’d he the day when firft I did appear ; 
Let it be blotted fiom the calendar, 
Lett it pollute the month ! Dryden, 


To CA'LENDER. v. a. [calendrer, Yr. 
Stinner.| "Lo drefs cloth; to lay the 
nap of cloth fmooth. 

Ca'cENDER. a. f. [from the verb.] A 
hot preis; a prefs in which clothiers 
{mooth their cloth. 

CA'LENDRER. 2. f. [from calender.] The 

erfon who calenders. 

Ca’tenps. zi. f. [calende, Lat. It has 
no finguiar.] ‘The firit day of every 
month among the Romans. 

Ca‘Ltenture. 2. f. [from caleo, Lat.] 
A diftemper peculiar to failors in hot 
climates; wherein they imagine the fea 
to be green fields, and will throw them- 
felves into it. Quincy. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caft into a calenture, Denham. 
So, by a calenture milled, 
The mariner with rapture fees, 
On the fmuvth ocean’s azure bed, 
Enameli’d fields, and verdant trecs : 
With cager halte he longs to rove 
In that fantaftic feene, and thinks 
It muft be fome enchanted grove ; 
And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift. 

Carr. a. fi calves in the plural. [ceal:, 
Saxon; alf, Dutch. ] 

1. The young of a cow. 

The colt hath about four years of growth; and 
fo the fawn, and fo the ca/f. Bacon. 
Acolta tells us of a towlin Peru, called con- 
dorc, which will Kill and cat up a whole ca/f at 
2 tme. Wilkins. 
Ah, Elouzelind ! I love thee more by half 
Than cocs their fawns, or cows the new-fall’n 
calf. Gay. 

2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Ho- 
fea, fignify facrifices of praife and pray- 
ers, which the captives of Babylon ad- 
drefled to God, being no longer in a 
condition to offer facrifices in his tem- 
ple. Calmet. 

Turn to the Lord, and fay unto him, Take 
away all iniquity, and reccive us gracioufiy: fo 
will we render the calves of our lips. Hofea, 

3. By way of contempt and reproach, ap- 
plied to a human being, a dolt; a ftu- 

id wretch. 
When a child haps to be got, 
That after proves an ideot; 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
Some filly doating brainlefs ca/f, 
That underitands things by the half, 
Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 
And took away the other. Drayton's Nym, 
ew dhe thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
leg. [tal], Dutch. ] 
Into her legs I’d have love’s iffues fall, 
And all her calf into a gouty fmall. Suckling. 
The calf of thatleg bliftered. Wifeman, 

Ca'LIBER. a. f. [calibre, ¥r.] The borc; 
the diameter of the barrel of a gun ; 
the diameter of a bullet. 

Carice’ a. f. (calix, Lat.] A cup ; acha- 
lice. 

‘Phere is a natural analogy between the ablution 
orthe Lucy and the purification of the foul ; be- 


CAL 


tween cating the haly bread and drinking the 
facred ea/ice, and a participation of the body and 
bivod of Chiiit. Laylor. 


Ca'tico. n. f. [from Calecut in India. ] 
An Indian ttutf made of cotton ; fome- 
times ftained with gay and beautiful 
colours. 

I wear the heop petticoat, and am all iy 
calicoes, when the hneit are in tilks.  chddifon. 

Ca'tip. adi. [calidus, Lat.) Hot; burn- 
ing ; fervent. 

Cai pity, in Maf from tak. 1A Lean 

Ice wall diflulve sin any way of heat; for it 
will diifolve with fire, it will ccl.iguate in water, 
or warm oil; nor doth it only fubmit into an 
actual heat, but not endure the potential calite. 
of many waiers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca'tir. da. f. [hhalifa, Arab. an heir 

Civ Liri. or fuccefior,] A title af- 
fumed by the fucceilors ef Mahomet 
among the Saracens, who were veled 
with abfolute power in affairs both reli- 
gious and civil. 

CaLIGA'TION. n. f. [from caligo, Lat. to 
be dark.] Darkuefs; cloudinefs, 

Inftead of a diminution, or imperfect vifior, 
in the mole, we affirm an abolition, or total pri- 
vation ; inftead of caligation, or dimnefs, we 
conclude a cecity, or blindnefs. Brown, 

Caxr’cinous, adj. [caliginofus, Lat. ] Ob- 
feure ; dim; full of darkneds. 


Cati’Ginousness. x. f. [from caliginous. | 
Darknefs ; obfcurity. 


CAa'LIGRAPHY. 2. f. [xanypapiu.] Beau- 
tiful writing. 


5 
This language is incapable of caligraphy. 
Prideauxe 
Ca’Ltiperns. See CALLIPERS. 


Ca’Liver. n.f. [from caliber.] A hand- 
gun; a harquebufe ; an old moufket. 

Come, manage me your caliver, Shakfpsare. 

CA'LIX. n. f. [Latin.] A cup: a word 


ufed in-botany ; as, the calix of a flower. 


To CALK. v. a. [from calage, Fr. 
hemp, with which leaks are {topped ; 
or from cele, Sax. the keel. Slinzer. | 
To fiop the leaks of.a thip. 

There is a great errour committed in the man- 
ner of calking his majcity’s hips; which being 
done with rotten oakum, is the caufe they ae 
leaky. Raleigh's Effays. 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide ; 
Some drive old oakum through cach feam and 

rift; 

Tncir left hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dry. 

CAa'LKER. n. /. [from calk.] The woik- 
man that ftops the leaks of a fhip. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wife men therc- 
of, were in thee thy ca/kers; all the thips of the 
fea, with their mariners, were in thee to occupy 
thy merchandize. Ezckiel, 

Ca'txinc. 2. f A term in painting, 
ufed where the backhde is covered 
with black lead, or red chalk, and the 
lines traced through on a waxed plate, 
wall, or other matter, by pafling lightly 
over each ftroke of the delign with a 
point, which leaves an impreffion of the 
colour onthe plate orwall. Chambers. 


ToCALL.v.a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Danih. } 


1. To name, to denominate. 
And God called the light day, and the dark- 
nefs he called night. Gencfis, 


2, To tummon, or invite, to or from any 
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place, thing, or perfon. It is often 
ufed with local particles, as up, down, 
in, out, off. 

Be not amazed; eall all your (cnfes to you; 
defend my reputation, or bid farcwel to your 
geod life tor ever. Shacfpeure. 

Why came not the flave back to me when I 
called kim? Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

Arc you call'd forth from out a world of men, 
To flay the innocent? Shukfpeare’s Richard i11 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called 
up, and told by his fervants that the general was 
fel. Anoalles’s Hiflory. 

Cr call up him that Iefe half tuld 
The ftory of Cambufcan bold. Milton. 

Deunkennefs cal/s of the watchmen from their 
towers; and then evils proceed from a loofe heart, 
and an untied tongue. Teyler’s Holy Living. 

The foul makes ufe cf her memory, to ca// to 
mind what fhe is to treat of. Duppa. 

Such fine emptoyments our whole days divide; 
The talutations of the morning tide 
Gall up the fun; thole ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dry. 

Then by confent abftain from further fpoils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. ciddi/. 

By the pleatures of the imagination or fancy, 
I mcan fuch as arife frum vifible objects, when 
we cuall up tùcir ideas intu our minds by paint- 
ings, Ratues, or defcripttons. -td.difon. 

Why dolt thou ca// my forrows up afreth, 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes, 
«dildi fon, 

I am called off from public differtations, by a 
domceltic attair of great importance. Tatler. 

ZEfchylus has a tragedy intitled Perfæ, in 
which the fhade of Darius is called up. Broome. 

The paffions call away the thoughts, with in- 
e¢ffant importunity, toward the objcét that cx- 
cited them. Warts, 

g- lo convoke; to {ummon together. 

Now cull we our high court of parliament. 

Shak{peare. 

The king heing informed of much that had 
paffed that night, fent to the lord mayor tu calia 
coimnion council immediately. Clarendon. 
. To fummon judicially. 

Tie king had tent for the carl to return homc, 
where he ould be cuddled to account for all his 
muilcarriagcs. Clarendon. 

Once a day, efpecially in the carly years of 
life and ttudy, ca// youri třes to an account, wnat 
ncw ideas, what new propufition or truth, you 

e have gained. Watts. 
g. To fummon by command. 
la that day did tre Luid God of hofts call to 
wccping, and to mourning, and to baldnefs, and 
to girding with fackcloth. [faiar. 
G. In the theological fenfe, to infpire 
with ardours of piety, or to fummon 
into the church. 

Paul, a fervant of Jefus Chrift, caled to be an 
apuftle, (cparaied unto the gofpcl of Gud. Romans. 

7. To invoke; ts appeal to. 

I cull God tor « record upon my foul, that, to 

{pare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 2 Cor. 
‘8. To appeal to. 

When shat lord perplexed their councils and 
defigns with inconvenient objections in law, the 
authority of the lord Manchefter, wio bad trod 
the fame paths, was ftill called upon, Clarendon. 

g. To proclaim ; to publifh. 

Nor batlad-finger, plac’d above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo fhrilling, (weet, and loud, 
Nor parith clerk, who ca//s the pfalm fo clear. 

Gay. 

to. To excite; to putin action ; to bring 
into view. 

He {wells with angry pride, 

And talh: forth alt his {pots on every fide. Cowley. 

See Dionylius Homer's thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth fromev’ry line. Pope. 


11. To ftigmatize with fome opprobrious 
denomination. 
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Deafnefs ungualines men for all companys 
except fiends; whom l can cad names, it they 
do not [peak Jond enough. Swift to Pepe. 

12. To call back. ‘Yo revoke; to retract. 

He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will 
not cull back his words; but will arife againtt the 
honfe of the evil docrs; and againtt the help of 
them that work ariquity. Tfaiah. 

13. Locall for. 
to claim. 

Madam, hig majefty doth cal’ fer you, 

Aud fer your grace, and you, my noble lord. 
Shakfpeare. 

You fee how men of merit are fought after; 
tre undcferved may flcep, when the man of 
action is cailed for. Shak/peare. 

Among them he a fpirit of phrenty fent, 

Who hurt their minds, 
And urg’d you on with mad delire, 
To call in hatte for their dettroyer. 

For matter, or far fervant, here tn ea, 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden, 

He commits every fin that his appetite ca//s for, 
or perhaps his conftitution or furtune can bear. 

Rogers. 
To refume money at in- 


To demand ; to require; 


Afilton. 


14. To call in. 
terelt. 
Horace defcribes an old ufurer, as fo charmed 
with tne pleafures of a country life, that, in 
order to make a purchate, he ca/ledt in all his 
moucy ; but what was the event of it? why, in 
a very few days after, he put it out again. chdlif, 
15. To callin. VYorefume any thing that 
is in other hands. 
If clipped money be called in all at once, and 


culling in their money, after they have tunk it 


valuc. Swift. 
16. To call in. 
invite. 
The heat is paft, follow no farther row ; 
Call in the pow’rs, good coufin Weitmoreland. 


He fears my fuljects loyalty, 

And now muĝ call in itrangers. 

17. 1o call over. 
multer-roll. 


mon to fight. 
When their fov’reign’s quarrel ca//s em out, 
His focs to mortal combat they defy. 

To CaLL. wn, 

1. To {top without intention of flaying. 
This meaning probably rofe from the 
cuftom of denoting one’s prefence at 
the door by a call; but it is now ufed 
with great latitude. This fenfe is well 
enough preferved by the particles on or 
at; but is forgotten, and the expref- 
fion made barbarous, by zz. 

2. To make a ort vilit. 

And, as you go, ca// on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him, with the tribunes, to come fo me. 

Ben Jonson. 

He ordered ber to call at his houfe once a- 
week, which fhe did for fume time after, when 
he heard no more of hes. Temple. 
That I might begin as near the fountain-head 
as poble, I tikt of all caled in at St. James’s. 
Addifon’s Spetator. 

We called in at Morge, where there is an arti- 


ficial port. shldifen on Italy. 
3. Lo callon. To folicit for a favour cr 
a debt. 


I would be loth to pay him before his day ; 
wnat necd I be fo forward with him, that caki 
not cz me? Siakjpeare’s Lleary iv. 


topped from pafling by weight, I fear it wall top 
trade. Lock:. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and opjyeffive 
inthe French government, than their practice of 
very low, and then coining it anew, at a higher 


To fummon together ; to 


Shakfpeare, 


Denham, 
To read aloud a lift or 


18. To call out. To challenge; to fum- 


Dryden. 
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4. To callon. ‘Yo repeat fclemuty. 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice Leat your 
breatt, 
And hail me thrice to everlafting ret. Dryden. 
The Athenians, when they lolt any men at tea, 
went to the fhores, and, culling thrice or their 
names, railed acenotaph, of empty monument, 
to their mcmorics. Breome on the Oay/fey. 
. Lo call upon. ‘Vo mplore; to pray to. 
Call upon me in the day of trouble ; 1 will des 
liver tiec, and thuu fhalt glorify me. Pjalas, 


Cate. a.f. [from the verb. ] 


1, A vocal addrefs of fummons or invi- 
tation. 

But death comes not at ca//, juflice divine 
Mends not her sloweft pace for pray’rs or crics. 

Mitton. 

But would you fing, and rival Orpheus’ train, 
The wond’ting forefts foon thould dance again : 
The moving mountains here the powerful calf, 
And headlong reams hang lift’ning in their fall. 

Pope. 
2. Requifition authoritative and public. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would 
contentedly {ufer themiclves to be always at wre 
call, and to ttand to the fentencc, of a number 
of mean perfons. Hooker's Preface. 


3. Divine vocation; fummons to true re- 
ligion. 

Yet he at length, time to himfelf beft known, 
Rememb'ting Abraham, by tome wond'rous cui’, 
May bring them back repentant and fincere. 

Milton, 


4. A fummons from heaven ; an impulle. 
How jullly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whote pride would fuar to heav’n without a call, 
Ke fcommon, 
Thofe who to empire by dark paths alpire, 
Still plead a ca// to what they mott defire. Dryd. 
St. Paul himfelf betieved he did well, and that 
he had a ca’! tu it, when he peifecuted the 
chriftians, whom he confidently thought in the 
wrong : but yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miflaken. Locke. 


5- Authority ; command. 

Oh, fir! [ wilh he were within my ca//, or 

yours. Denkam, 
6. A demand; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual cert’ upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement tu tenderncfs and pi'y, 
than any other motive whatfoever. ~ Addifar. 

7. An inftrument to call birds. 

Fur thofe birds or beafts were mace from fush 
pipes or calls, us may expicfs the fevers] tors 
of thofe creatures, which are reprefentcd. 

Wikins’ hiathema:ical Nagist, 
8. Calling; vocation; employment. 
Now tlrough the land his cure of fouls he 
ftietch'd, 
And like a primitive apoftle preach'd : 
Still cheerful, ever conttant to his calf ; 
By many follow’d, lov’d by moft, admir’d by a!l. 
Dryden. 
g. A nomination. 
Upon the fixteenth was heic the ferjcants feat 
at Ely plice, there being nine ferjeants of that 
call, Bacon. 


CATAN: 
Ba fo Ah 


He call'd her whore : a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid fuch terrns upon iis ca/let. 
Shakjpeare. 
CREEING. 2294 AEOMaca i] 


t. Vocation; profeffion; trade. 

If God has interwoven fuch a pleafure with 
our ordinary calling, how much fuperior muft 
thet be, which arifes frem the furvey ofa pious 
life ? Surely, as much as chriftianity is nobler 
than a trade. Scuth. 

We find ourfelves obliged to go cn in honeft 
induflry in our casings. Rogers. 
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l cannot forbear warning you againft endra- 
vowing at wit in your fermons ; becaufe many 
of your cailing have made themlelves ridiculous 


by attempting it. Swift. 
l left no caking for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father difubey’d. Pepe. 


2. Proper itation, or employment. 

The Gauls found the Roman tenators ready to 

die with honour in their callings. Swift. 
3. Clafs of perfons united by the fame 
employment or profeflion. 

It may be a caution to all chriftian churches 
ancl magittrates, not to impofe celibacy on whole 
callings, and great multitudes of men or women, 
wns cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of con- 
tience. Eai Hampnand, 

4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulle 
to the true religion. 

Give all diligence to make your calling and 
election ture. 2 Werer. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the 
Gentiles. Hakewill on Providence. 


Ca'turpers. 2. /. [Of this word I know 
not the etymology; nor does any thing 
more probable occur, than that, per- 
haps, the word is cormpted from clis- 
pers, intruments with which any thing 
1s clipped, enclofed, or embraced. ] Com- 
pafles with bowed fhanks. 

Callipers meafure the diftance of any round, 
cylindrick, conical bedy; fo that when work- 
men ufe them, they open the two points to their 
defcribed width, and turn fo much fluff off the 
intended place, till tne two points of the ca//ipers 
fit juft over their work. Moxen, 

CalLosigy. ma. f: "(callon PRIA 
kind of fwelling without pain, like that 
of the fkin by hard labour; and therefore 
when wounds, or the edges of ulcers, 
grow fv, they are faid to be callous. 

Quincey. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa- 
tient, as he Snds the fibres loofen too much, are 
tuo Haccid, and produce funguies; or as they 
harden, and produce califiziess; in the firlt cafe, 
wine and fpirituous liquers are ufeful, in the laf 
hurtful. Arbuthnot on Dict, 


Ca'tious. ach. [callus Lat.] 
1, Indurated ; hardened; having the pores 
ihut up. 


In progrefs of time, the ulcers became finuous 
and callous, with induration of the giands. ifem. 


2, Hardened in mind ; infenfible. 

Licentioufucfs nas fo long paffed for tharpnefs 
of wit, and greatnefs of mind, that the confci- 
ence is grown callous. L’ Efirange 

The wretch is drench’d too decp; 

His foul is Rupid, and his heart aflcep: 

Fatten’d in vice, fo culicus and fo grots, 
He nas, and fecs not, fenfelcis of his hfs. Dryd. 


Ca’Lrousness. n. f. [from callous. ] 
1. Hardnefs; induration of the fibres. 
The oftener we ufc the organs of touching, the 
more of thefe fcales are formed, and the Ikin be- 
comes the thicker, und fo a calloujnc/s grows 
upon If, Cheyne. 
2. Infenfitility. 
tr trey let go their hope of everlafting life 
with willingness, and entertain final perdition 
with exultation, ought they not to be che med 
deftitute of common lenfe, and abandoned toa 
calloufrefs and numbnefs of foul ? Beatley. 
Ca’tLow. adj. Unfledged; naked ; with- 
out feathers. 
Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 
Their callow young Milton, 
Then as an cagie, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for preys 
To her now filent airy does repair, 
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How in fmall flights they know to try their 
yuung, 
And teach the ca//ow child her parent’s fong. 


Prior. 
CATLUS: mN (Latin. 4 
1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard fubfance by which broken 
bones are united. 


CALM. adj. [calme, Fr. kalm, Dutch. ] 
1, Quiet; ferene; not ftormy ; not tem- 
peltuous: applied to the elements. 
Calm was the day, and through the trembling 
air 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did fuftly play 
A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 
Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glifter fair. 


Spenfer. 


Jonah. 
applied to 


So fhall the fea be ca/m unto us. 
2. Unditturbed; unruffled: 


the paffions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God thould be 
frightening men into truth, who were made to be 
wrought upon by calm evidence, and gentle me- 
thods of pertuafion. " Atterbury. 

The queen her fpeech with cal attention hears, 
Her eyes refrain the filver-itieaming tears. Pope. 

Cir. 71.07 
1. Serenity; ftillnefs; freedom from vio- 


lent motion: uled of the elements. 

Ir fcemeth moft agrecable to reafon, that the 
waters rather ftvuod in a quiet ca/m, than that 
they moved with any raging or overbearing vio- 
lence. Raleigh. 

Every pilot 
Can feer the hip in ca/ms; but he performs 
The tkilful part, can manage it in orms. Penh. 

Nor God alone in the fill ca/m we find, 

He mounts the ttorm, and walks upon the wind. 

Pope. 

2. Freedom from difturbance ; quiet ; re- 
pofe: applied to the paffions, 


Great and ftrange calms ufually portend the 
moit violent forms; and therefore, fince forms 
and calms do always follow one another, cer- 
tainty, of the two, it is much more eligible 
to have the /form fir, and the calm afterwards: 
fince a calm before a fform is commonly a peace 
of a man’s own making; but a ca/m aftcr a 
fiorm, a pzace of Gud’s. South, 

To Carm. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. ‘Yo fill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find buly, in the beginning of the 

neis, to calm the tempeh raifed by sEolus. 
Dryden. 
2. To pacify; to appeafe. 

Jetus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as 
much cxerts himfelf in fencing the tempefts, and 
ca/ming the intchine ftorms, within our breatts. 

Decay of Piety. 

Thofe pafions, which feem fomewhat calmed, 
may he entirely Jaid aflsep, and never more 
awakened. Atterbury. 

He wili’d to ftay, 
The facred rites and hecatumhs to pay, 
And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope. 
CAa'LMER. x. /. [from cahn.J} The perfon 
or thing which has the power of giving 


uiet. 
i Angling was, after tedrous ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a cheerer of his fpirits, a diverter of fad- 
nefs, a ecv/mer of unjuiet thoughts, a modera- 
tor of paons, a procurer of contentcdnefs. 
Walton. 
Ca'’'ımLY. adv. [from calm.] 
1. Without forms, or violence ; ferenely. 
In nature, things move violently to their place, 
and calmly in their place; fo virtue im ambition 
is violent, in authority fettled and calm, Bucon. 
His curled brows 
From on the gentle dream, which calm/y flows. 
Dendam. 


Ana finds her «wiseu diofanta forc’d away, Dryt. | 2 Without paffions ; quietly. 
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The nymph did like the fcene appear, 
Serenely plcafant, calmly taw ; 

Sort fell her words, as flew the air, 
Ca'’LMNeEss. n. f. [from calm.] 
1, Tranquillity ; ferenity ; not itorminefs. 

While the ficep horrid roughnefs of the weod 

Strives with the gentle cu/mnefs of the flood. 
Denham. 
2. Mildnefs; freedom from pafon. 
Sir, tis At 
You have ftiong party, or defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs, or by zbfence : all’s in anger. Shad. 
I beg the grace, 
You would lay by thote terrours of your face ; 
Till cabunefs to your eyes you fih reftore, 
l am afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden. 
Ca’tmy, adj. [from calm.] Calm; peace- 
ful, ANC cde 

And now they nigh approached to the fted, 
Where as thofe mermaides dwelt: it wasa RIN 
And calmy bay, on one fide theltered 
With the broad fhadow of an hoary hill. 

Fairy Queen, 
Ca’LoMEL. n. f. [calomelas, a chymical 
word. ] Mercury fix times fublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives, with calomel, 
once in three or four days. Wifeman, 

Cavori'Fick. adj. [calorificus, Latin. ] 
That has the quality of producing 
heat ; heating. 

A calcrifick principle is either excited within 
the heated body, or transferred toit, through any 
medium, from fome other. Silver will gsow 
hotter than the liquor it contains. Grew. 


CHEO TIRE n. ACV Tene) 

1. A cap or coif, worn as au ecclefaltical 
ornament in France. 

2. [In architeéture.] A round cavity or 
depreffure, in form of a cap or cup, 
lathed and plailtered, ufed to diminifh 
the rife or clevation of a chapel, cabi- 
net, alcove, We. Harris. 

CALO'YERS, n.f. [xar®.] Monks of 
the Greek church. 


Temp'rate as ca/oyers in their fecret cells. 
Madden on Boulter. 


Ca'’'LTROPS. n. f. [coltpeppe, Saxon. ] 

1. An inftrument made with three fpikes, 
fo that which way foever it falls to the 
ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

The ground about wasthick fown with caltropt, 
which very much incommoeded the fhoeleis 
Moors. Dr, Addi fon’s stecouurt of Tangiers, 

2. A plant common in France, Spain, 
and Italy, where it grows among 
corn, and is very troublefome; for the 
fruit being armed with frong prickles, 
run into the feet of the cattle This is 
certainly the plant mentioned in Virgil’s 
Georgick, under the name of tribulus, 


Miller. 


Pi ios, 


To Carve. v.n. [from calf.) 
1. To bring a calf: {poken of a cow. 
When fhe has ca/v’d, then fet the dam afde, 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden, 
2. It isufed metaphorically for anv act of 
bringing forth; and fometimes of men, 
by way of reproach. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 


Though in Rorke litter’d; not Romans, as they 
are not, 


Though ca/ved inthe porch o° th’ capitol. Shuty. 
The graffy clods now calv’d; now halfappear’d 
The tawny lion, puwing to get free 
His hinder parts Milton, 
CaLves-snout. [antirrkinum.] A plant 5 
{napdragon, 


CAM 


CHRE: nif French.) A. fort 
of apple. ' 

ToCaLu MNIATE. V, n., [calumnior, Lat. ] 
To accufe fallely ; to charge without 
juft ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fervice, 
Love, friendthip, charity, are fubjeet ail 
‘Po envious and calumniating tine, Shukfpeare. 

Ife mixes truth with fialichood, and has not 
forgotten the rule of calmnmating ttrongly, that 
fomething may remain. Dryden's Fab. Prep. 

Do I calumniate? thou ungrateful Vanoe !— 
Pe:adious prince !—Is it a calumny 
‘fo fay that Gwendolen, betroth’d to Yver, 
Was by ber father firit affur’d to Valens? 

A. Thilips. 

Jo Catu'MNIATE. v.a. To flander. 

One trade or art, even thofe that fhould be the 
mott liberal, make it their bufinels to dif- 
dain and culumniate another. Spratt, 

CALUMNIA'TION., n. f. (from calumniate. ] 
‘That which we call calumniation, is a 
malicious and falfe reprefentation of an 
enemy’s words or actions, to an offen- 
five purpofe. Ayliffe. 

Carumnia’ror. n. f. [from calumniate. | 
A forger of accufation ; a flanderer. 

He trat would live clear of the envy and ha- 
tred of potent calamatarors, mult lay his finger 
upon his mouth, and keep his hand out of the 
dak- pot. L` Efrange. 

At the fame time that Virgil was celebrated 
by Gallus, we know that Bavius and Mevius 
were his declared foes and caluamniators «ddd: fon. 

Caru’mnrous. adj. [from calumny.) Slan- 
derous; falfely reproachful. 

Vistue itlelf ’fcapes not cakumnious itrokes, 

Shuk fpeare, 
With calumnisus art 
Or counterfeited trath,thus heid their cars. Mi/t. 

CALUMNY. a. /. [calumnia, Lat.] 
Slander; falfe charge; groundlefs ac- 
cufation: with againf, or fometimes 
upon, before the perlon accufed. 

Be thou as chaite as ice, as pure as fnow, 
Taou that not efcape calumny. Shak {peare 

Iltisa very hard catumny ufon our foil orch- 
mate, to aihrm, that fo excchenta rruit will not 
grow here. Temple. 

Gal Xan /.{ Latin.) Any thing that 
is rendered reducible to powder by burn- 
ing. 

Gold, that is more denfe than lead, refills pe- 
remptorily all the dividing power of hres; and 
will not be reduced intova ewy, or lime, by fuch 
operation as reduces lead into it. Dighy. 


Ca'uycLe. n, f. [calyculus, Lat.] A fmall 
bud of a plant. Die, 

Camatev. n. f. [from camachuia; which 
name is given by the orientals to the 
onyx, when, in preparing it, they find 
another colour. ] 

x. A ftone with various figures and repre- 
fentations of laudikips, formed by na- 
ture. 

2. [In painting.] A term ufed where 
there is only one colour, and where the 
lights and fhadows are of pold, wrought 
on a golden or azure ground, This 
kind of work is chicfly ufed to repre- 
fent baffo relievos. Chambers, 

Ca’mBer n.f. [See CamMBERiNG.] A 
term among workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as, 


a weight confidtrable being fet upon it, it may 
in length of time be induced to a Skrarght. Moxon 


Ca’mBerinc. a. f. A word mentioned 


by Skinner, as peculiar to fhipbuilders, - 


i 
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who fay that a place is cambering, when 
they mean arched. [From chambre, Fr.) 
Caimanick. nef. [from Cambray, a city 
in landers, where it was principally 
made.] A kind of fine linen ufed for 
ruffles, women’s flceves, and caps. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 
bow; akles, cuddifes, cambricks, and lawns. 
Shak{peare. 
Rehecea had, by the ufe of a looking glafs, 
and by the ferther ufe of certain attire, made of 
cambrick, upon her head, attained to an evil art. 


s Tatler 
Confed'rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
Andcambrick handkerchicts reward the fong. Gay. 


Came. The preterit of To come. 

Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 
Tore tne fad huntiman, grov'ling on the ground. 

ehddifon, 

Ca'meL. n. f. [camelis, Vat.) An ani- 
mal very common in Arabia, Judea, 
and the neighbouring countries. One 
fort are large, and full of flefh, and fit to 
carry burdens of a thoufand pounds 
weight, having one bunch upon their 
backs. Another have two bunches upon 
their backs, like a natural faddle, and 
are fit either for burdens, or men to 
ride on. A third kind are leaner, and 
of a fmaller fize, called dromedaries, 
becaufe of their fwiftnefs; which are 
generally ufed for riding by men of 
quality. 

Camcls have large folid feet, but not hard. 
Camels will continue ten or twelve days without 
eating or drinking, and keep water a long time 
in their Romach, for their rcfrefhment. Calmet 

Patient of thirft and roil, 
Son of the defart ! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither’d heart, the ficry blaf. 
Lhomfon. 

Came'Loparn. n. f. [from camelus and 
pardus, Lat.) An Abyffinian animal, 
taller than an elephant, but not fo 
thick. He is fo named, becaufe he has 
a neck and head like a camel; he is 
{potted like a pard, but his fpots are 
white upon a red ground. he Italians 
call him graraffa. Trevoux. 
' 

e ; n. f. [from camel. ] 

1. A kind of ftuff originally made by a 
mixture of filk and camels hair; it is 
now made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels fkin, nor any 
coarfe texture of its hair, but rather fome finer 
weave Gf camelot, grograin, or the like; inaf- 
much as thefe ufs are fuppufed to be mace of 
the hair of that animal. Brown's Ful, Er. 

2. Hair cloth. 

Meantime the paftor fhears their hoary beards, 
And cafes of their hair the loaden herds : 

Thetr camclots warm in tents the foldier hold, 
And fhicld the thiv’ring mariner from cold. 
Dryden, 

CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.} An 
optical machine ufed in a darkened 
chamber, fo that the hight coming only 
through a double convex glafs, objects 
exnofed to daylight, and oppofite to 
the glafs, are reprefented inverted upon 
any white matter placed in the focus of 
the glafs. Mertin. 

CA'MERADE. n.f. (from canicra, a cham- 
ber, J-at.] One that lodges in the 
fame chamber; a bofom companion. 
By corruption we now ule comrade, 
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Cameraides with him, and confederates in his 

dchgn. Rymer, 

CA'’MERATED. adj. [cameratus, Lat.) 
Arched ; roofed flopewile. 

CAMERA'TION. v., f. [cameratio, Lat.) 
A vaulting or arching. 

CAMISA'DO. nf. [canufa, a flirt, Ital. 
camifium, low Lat.j An attack made 
by foldiers in the dark; on which oc- 
cafion they put their fhirts outward, to 
be feen by cach other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whofe 
darknefs would have cucreafed the fear, to hive 
given a caméfade upon the Engith. Hayward, 

Ca’misaren. adj. [from camifa, a thirt.] 
Dreffed with the thirt outward. 

@AIPET... Ste Camener. 

He had on him a gown with wide fleeves, of 
a kind of water cumét, of an excellent azuie 
colour. Bacon, 

Ca’mMock. n. f. [cammoc, Saxon; ono- 
nis.) An herb; the fame with pelty 
whin, or reofharrow. 

Ca'MoMiLeE. n. f. {anthemis.] A flower. 
Camo’ys. adi, [camus, Fr.] Flat; level; 
cepreffed. It is only ufed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Mesors, 
though after frequent commuxturc, kave not 
worn out the cumcys nofe unto this day. Brow. 


CAMP. n. f. [camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from 
campus, Lati] ‘The order of tents, 
placed by armies when they keep the 
field. We vufe the phrale to pitch a camp, 
to encamp, 

From camp tocamp, through the foul womb of 
night 
The KAA ence army Rilly founds. Skak/peare. 
Next, to fecure our camp and naval pow’rs, 
Paife an embattled wall with lofty tow’rs, Pope. 

To Came. v.a. [from the noun.) 

1. oj encamp; to lodge in tents, for 
hofile purpofes, 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp tais holt, we would all fup together. 
¿Shuk fpeare. 

2. To camp; to pitch a camp; to fix 

tents. 


Came-FIGHT. n. f. An old word for 
combat. 

For their trial by cump-fight, the accufer was, 
with the peril of his own body, toprove the ac- 
cufed guilty; and, ky offtring him his glove or 
gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. /atewr/l, 

CAMPAIGN. un. f. [eampaigne, Fr. 

CAMPANIA. S campania, Ital. ] 

1. *A large; open, level) tract “of ground, 
without hills. 

In countries thinly inhabited, and efpecially 
in val campanias, there are fw cities, bendes 
what grow byte relicence of kings. lempce, 

Thote grateful groves that fade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeftic to the main, 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. 
Gart}. 
2. The time for which any army keeps 
the field, without entering nto guarters. 

This might have hatiened his march, which 
would have made a fair conclufion of the can- 
pag Clan den, 

An [had rifing out of one camptign, ilaifans 
CAMPA'NIFORM. adj. [of camfana, a bell, 
and forma, Wat.) A term ufd of 
flowers, which are in the hape of a bell. 
Harris. 

Campa’NULATE, ad. The fame with 


Cumpautforin, 
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Campe’stRat. adj. [campefris, Wat. ] 
Growing in fields. 

The mountain becch is the whiteft; but the 
campefral, or wild beech, is blacker and more 
durable. Mertimer, 

Ca’MPHIRE TREE. n.f. [camphora, Lat. ] 

There are two forts of this tree; one 1s a na- 
tive ofthe ifle of Borneo, from which the bett 
campacre is taken, which is fuppofed to be a 
natmal exfudation frum the tree, produced in 
fuch places where the bark of the tiec has been 
wounded or'cut. The otlcr fort is a native of 
Japan, which Dr. Kempfer deferibes to be a 
kinel of bay, bearing black or purple berries, and 
from whence the inhabitants prepare their cam- 
pire, Ly making a imple decoction of the root 
and wood of this tree, cut into [mall pieces; but 
this fort of camphire isy in valuc, eighty or an 
hundred times lefs than tle true Bornean cam- 
pare. a Mier, 

It is oftener ufed for the gum of this tree. 
Ca'MPHORATE. adj. [from camphora, Lat. ] 
Impregnated with camphire. 

By thaking the Sline and camphorate liquors 
together, we cafily confounded them into one 
kigh-coloured liquor. Boyle. 


Ca'mpion. a f. [/ychnis, Lat.] A plant. 
Ca’mus. m. f. [probably from cami/a, 
Lat.] A thin dreis mentioned by Spen/er. 
And was yclad, for heat of fcarching air, 
All in filken cans, Illy white, 
Purted upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Q. 
CaN. n. f. [canne, Sax.] A cup; gence- 
rally a cup made of metal, or fome 
other matter than earth. 
I hate it asan undd can, Shakfpeare. 
Onc tree, the caco, aftoredeth ftuff for houng, 
clothing, thipping, meat, drink, and can. 
Grew, 
His empty can, with cars half worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boalt the triumph of the 
day. Dryden. 
To Can. uv. 2a [honnen, Dutch, It is 
fometimes, though rarely, ufed alone ; 
but is in conitant ufe as an expreflion 
of the potential mood: as, I can do, 
thou canf? do, I could do, thou could 
do. It has no other terminations. ] 
a. To beable; to have power. 
In place there is licence to do guor! and evil, 
whercof the latter isacurie : for, ia evil, the Left 
condition is not to will; the tecond, not to ca». 


Dacor. 
O, there’s the wonder! 
Meczenas and Agrippa, who can moft 
With Crfar, are his foes. Dryden, 


We can away with no company, whofe dif- 
courte goes beyond what claret and diffolutenefs 
infpires, Locke. 


2. Ít cxprefles the potential mood; as, 1 
can do it. 

I: fhe ran make me blef! the only can: 
Empire and wealth, and all the brings befde, 
Asc but the tram ard trappings of her love. Dryd. 

3. It is ditinguifhed froin may, as pocver 
from permijrion ; I can co it, it is im my 
power; I may do it, it is allowed me: 
but in poetry they are confounded. 

4. Cun is uled of the perfon with the verb 

se, Where may is ufed of the thing, 
With the verb pa/ive; as, I can do it, 
it may or can be done. 

CANAILLE, n. f. (French. ] ‘The 
Jowell people; the dregs; the lees ; 
the offscouring of the peoples a Trench 
term of reproach. 

Canale. n.f. [eanalis, ate 

3. A bafin of water ina garden. 

Tue waiks and long senals reply. 


a 


re eh 
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2. Any traå or courfe of water made by 
art, as the canals in Holland. 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or paffage 
through which any of the juices of the 
body flaw. 

Ca’nav-coar. n. f. A fine kind of coal, 
dug up in England. 

Even our canal-coal neaily equals the foreign 
tees Woodward, 

CANALICULATED. adj. [from canalicula- 
ius, Lat.] Channelled; made like a 
pipe or gutter. Did. 

Cawa’ry. zn. f. [from the Canary iflands. ] 

1. Wine brought from the Canaries, now 
called fack. 


I will to my hone knigitt Falflaff, and drink 
canary with him. I toink I fall drink im pipe 
wine Art with him; IP make him dance. 

thakf{pcare. 


2. An old dance. 


To Cana’ry. v.a. A cant word, which 

feems to fignify to dance; to frolick. 
Matter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl? How mean’st thou, brawling m 
French? No, my compleat maller; but to 
jigg offa tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
with your fect, humour it with turning up you 
eyelids. Shakfpeare. 
Cana’ry Biro. An excellent flinging 
bird, formerly bred in the Canaries, 
and nowhere elfe; but now bred in de- 
veral parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many. 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 


ruddacks, canary birds, blackbirds, thiuthes, and 
divers other. Carew, 


To CA'NCEL. a. a. [canceller, Fr. from 
cancellis notare, to mark with crolfs lines. | 
1. To crofs a writing. 


2. To efface; to obliterate in general, 
Now welcome night, though night fo long 
expected, 

That long day’s labour doth ut laft defray, 

And all my cares which cruel love collected 

Has fumin’d in one, and cancelled for ave. Spenf. 
Know then, I here forget a!l former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge; repeal thee hameagain. Shakf. 
Thou, whom avenging pow'rs chey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 

Eefore the fad accounting day. 
Į] pafs the bills, my lords, 

Fur cancelling your debts. 


Refcommon. 


Southerne, 

Ca'xcELLaTen. particis, adj. [fram can- 

cel.) Crofs-barred 3; marked with lines 
croffing each other. 

The tail of the caftor is almott bald, though 

the beat is very hairy; and cancellated, waiti 

fome refemblance to the feales gf fifhes. Grev. 


CANCELLATION. v. f. [from canccl.] Ac- 
cording to Bartolus, ts an expunging 
or wiping out of the contents of an in- 
trument, by two lines drawn in the man- 
ner of a crofs. Ayliffe. 

CASING Ren. ("cancers Wate 

1. A crabfith. 


2. The fign of the fummer folitice. 
When now no moreth’ alternate Twins ase fir'd, 
And Cancer reddens with the folu blaze, 
Shait is the doubtful empire of the night. Torf. 
3. A virulent {welling, or fore, not to be 
cured, 
Any of thefe three may degenerate into a 
{chirmus, and that fehirrus intoa cancer. /ifeman. 
As when a cancer on the body feeds, 
And gradual desth from limb to limb proceeds ; 
So does the chilnefs to cach vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. 
rldi fon. 
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To Ca'ncerate. v. n. [from cancer.) 

To grow cancerous ; to become a cancer. 

Buc tiking his flt upon the point of a nail in 

the wall, his hand cancerated, he fellinto a fevers 

and {von after died on’t. L’Eftrange. 

CaNcCERATION. n.f [from cancerate. ] 
A growing cancerous, 


Ca’ncerous. adj. [from cancer.} Having 
the viruience and qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they arc 
ftrumous, {chirrous, or cancerous, you may {ce 
in their proper places. Wifeman, 

CA'NCEROUSNESS, 2.f. [from cancerous. | 
The ilate of being cancerous. 

Can’crine. adj. [from cancer.) Having 
the qualities of a crab, 

Ca/NDENT. adj. [candens, Lat.] Hot; in 
the highelt degree of heat, next to fu- 
fion. 

Lf a wire be heated only at one end, according 
as that end is cooled upward or downward, it 
re{pectively acquires a verticity, as we have de- 
clared in wires totally candezt. Brown. 

Ca’npicantT. adj. [candicans, Latin.] 
Growing white; whitifh, Di. 

CANDID. adj. [candidus, Lat.] 

t. White. This fenfe is very rare. 

The box receives all black; but pour’d from 

thence, 
The ftones came candid forth, the huc of innocence, 
Dryden. 

2. Free from malice ; not defirous to find 
faults; fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the dilecurte will, for the mof 
part, af there be no cefigned fallacy, fufliciently 
lead candid and intellipest reaccrs into the truc 
meaning of if. Lecke. 

A cardid judge wili read each piece of wit 
With the fame fpirit that its author writ. Pope. 

Ca NDIDATE. 1Y. (candidatus, bata] 

1. A competitor; one that folicits, or 
propofes himfelf for, fomething of ad- 
vancement. 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at cour! is [carce fo hard to get. 


Anonymur. 
One would be furprifed to fec fo many eandi- 


dates far glory. eidi fon. 
2. It has generally for before the thing 
fougut. 

What could thus high tiv rath ambition raife ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife ? 

e Pope, 
3. Sometimes vf. 

Thy firit-fruits of poefy were givin 
To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there, 
Wile yet a young probationcr, 

And candidate of heav’n. Dryden, 

CA'’NDIDLY. adv. [from candid.) Fairly; 
without trick; without malice; inge- 
nuoufly. 

We havc often dcfired they wou!d dea? candidly 
with us; for if the matter (tuck only there, we 
would propofe that every man fhould fwear, that 
he isa member of the church of Ireland. Savit. 

Ca’Nptpness. n. /. [from candid.) In- 
genuity ; opennefs of temper; purity of 
mind. 

It piefently fecs the guilt of a finful ation; 
and, on the other fide, obferves the candidnefi of 
a man’s very principles, and the fincerity of his 
intentions. South, 

To Ca'npiry. v. a. [candifico, Lat.] To 
make white; to whiten. Di. 

CA'NDLE. n. /. (candela, Lat. ] 

1. A light made of wax or tallow, fur- 
rounding a wick of flax or cctton. 
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Acre burns my camdleout, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it latted, gave king Henry light. 
Shak j pe are, 
We fee that wax candles laR longer than tallow 
candles, becaufe wax is more frm and hard. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Take a child, and fetting a cundle before nim, 
you fhall fund his pupil to contra& very mucn, 
to exclude the light, with the brightuefs whercof 
i: would otherwife be dazzled. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. 
By thefe Lleis’d candies of the night, 
Had you been there, I think vou would have 
begg'd 
The ring ot me, to give the worthy daétor. S44. 
Ca’NSPLEBERRY TREE. A fpecies of 
freetwillow. 
CANDLEHO'LDER” nf. [from candi: and 
hold.) 
r. He that holds the candle. 


2. He that remotely affilts. 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the feniclefs rufhes with her heels; 
For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe, 
To be a candleholder, andlook on. Shakfpeare. 


CA'NDLELIGHT. nef. [from candle and 
light. } 
7. The light of a candle. 

In daknefs candizligee may fewe to guide 
men’s teps, which to ufe in the day, were mad- 
nefs. toser. 

Before the day was donc, her work the {ped, 
And never went by candichyhs to bed. Dryden. 

The hoding owt 
` Steals from her private cell by night, 
And flics about the candlelight. Swift, 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indiffcrently 
ftrve for dinners or fuppers, only dittinguifhing 
between daylight and candle’izht. Swift, 

2. The neceflary candles for ufe. 
I hall find him coals and cand/elizhe, 
Molineux to Locke. 
Ca’xpremas, n. f. [from candle and 
mals.) The feaft of the Purification of 
the Bleffed Virgin, which was formerly 
celebrated with many lights in churches. 

The harvefl dinners are held by every wealthy 
man, Of, as we term it, by every good liver, bc- 
tween Michaelmas and Carxdlemuas, 

Carew’s Surucy of Carnal, 

There is a general tradition in moft parts of 
Europe, that inferreth the coldnefs of the fuc- 
ceeding winter, upon fhining of the fun upon 
Cuandlemas day. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Come Candlemas nine years ago fhe died, 
And now lies bury`d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 

Ca'xptestick. n.f. [from candle and 
flick.) The intrument that holds candles. 

The horfemen fit like fixed eantle/icks, 

With torch-ftaves in their hands; and their poor 
jades 
Lob down their heads. Shakfpeare. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and mem- 
bers of the church, and where the golden cand/e- 
fick did itand, Bacon, 

I know a friend, who has converted the effay s 
of a man of quility into a kind of fringe for his 
candlefticks. «4 4difon, 

CA'’NDLESTUPF, 7. /. [from candle and 
fuf.) Any thing of which candles may 
be made; kitchenituff; greafe; tallow. 

` By the help of oi!, and wax, and other candle- 
fuf, the fame may continue, and the wick not 
Lurn, Bacon. 
CANDLEWA'STER. n. f. [from candle and 


wajle.] One that confumes candles; a 
fpendthrift. 


Patch grief with proveibs, make misfortune 
drunk 


With cand: wafers, ` Shakfpeare. 
C a'N DOCK. n.f A weed that grows in 
FLVEISa 
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Lee the pond lie dry fix or twelve months, both 
to kill the water weeds, as witer-alies, canilocki, 
recate, and Lulrulhes; and alio, that as thefe dic 
for want of water, fo grafs muy grow on the 
pund’s betion.. Walton. 

Ca'’nDour. n. f. [candor, Lat.] Sweet- 
nefs of temper; purity of mind; open- 
nefs; ingenuity ; kindnefs. 

He ould have fo much of a natural candour 
and (weetnefs, mixed with all the improvement 
of Icarningy 45 might convey knowledge with a 
fort of gentle infinaition. Watts. 


To Ca's py. v. a. [probably from candare, 
a word ufed in later times for to whiten. ) 
1. To conferve with fugar, in fuch a 
manner as that the fugar lies in flakes, 
or breaks into fpangles. 
Should tie pour be fatter’d ? 
Noy let the camdy"./ tunguc lick abiurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the Knee, 
Where thrift may tollow fawning. Shakjpeare. 
They have in Turky contetions hke to candied 
conferves, made of fugar and lemons, or iugar 
and citrons, or fugar and violets, and fome other 
flowers, and mixture of amber. Bacon, 
With camdy'd plantanes, and the juicy pine, 
On choiccit melons and {weet grapes they dine. 
Waller. 
2. To form into congelations. 
Will the cold brook, 
Cardied withice, cawdle thy morning toaft, 
To cure thy o’erenight’s furfeit >?  Shakfpeare. 


3. To incruft with congelations. 
Since when thofe fruits that winter brings, 
Which candy every green, 
Renew us like the teeming fprings, 
And we thus freh are feen. 
To Ca xvy. v.n. To grow congealed. 
Ca’x py Lion’s foot. [catauance, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
CANE. 2.f. [canna, Lat.] 
1. A kind of ilrong reed, of which walk- 
ingltaffs are made; a walkingftaff. 
Shall I to pleafe another wine fprung mind 
Lofe all mine own ? God hath given mea mea- 
fure 
Short of his canc and body: muft I ànd 
A pain in that wheicin he finds a pleafure ? 
Herbert. 
The king thruft the captain from him with his 
cane; Whercupon he took his lave, and went 
j Harvey. 
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home. 
It the poker he out of the way, or broken, 
Rir the fre with your mafter’s cane. Sicift. 
2. The plant which yields the fugar. 
This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the 
fi and Weit Indies. Other reeds have their 
fkin hard and diy, and their pulp void of juice ; 
but the thin of the fugar cane is foft. It ufually 
grows four or five teet high, and about kalf an 
inch in diameter. Tie em or falk is divided 
by Knots a foot and a half apart. At the top 
it puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the 
middle of ‘which arife the flower and the feed. 
They ufually plant them in pieces cut a foot and 
a half below the top of the flower; and thcy are 
ordinarily ripe in ten months, at whicn time they 
are found quite tnll of a white fucculst marrow, 
whence is expreiled the liquor of which fugar is 
made. Chambers. 
And the fwect liquor on the caae befiow, 

From which prepar'd the lufcivus fugars Aow, 

Blackmore. 


3. A lance; a dart made of cane: whence 
the Spamifh inega de cannas. 
Abenamar, thy youth thefe fpurts has known, 
f which thy age is now ipeéator grown ; 
Jadgc-like thou fiit’, to praife or to arraign 
The fiying &irmifh of the darted cane. Dryden. 
4. A reed. 
Foud may be afforded to bees, by fmall canes 
or troushs conveyed into tneir hives, Mertincr, 
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To Canr. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
beat with a waikinghatF. 

Canrcucar. ads, [cantcularis, Lat.) 
Belonging to the dogitar. 

In regaid to different latitudes, unto fome the 
catigular days are in the winter, as unto fuch as 
are under the equinoctial linc; for unto tiem the 
dog Rar-arifetn, when tne fun is about the tropa k 
of Cancer, which feafon unto them ts winter. 

Besun Valear Errsurs. 
Canine. adi, [eaninus, Lat.] 
1. Having the properties of a dog. 

A king of women are made up of canine par- 
ticles: thefe are (colds, who imitate the animals 
vut uf which they were taken, always buly and 
barking, and f{narl at every ore tnat comes in 
their way. Adaife, 

2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an ap- 
petite which cannot be fatished. 

It may occafion an cxorbitant appetite of ufual 
things, which they will take in fuch quantities, 
till they vomit them up like dogs, from whence 
it is called canine. atrhuthnaad. 


Canister. n. f. [caniflrum, Lat.) 
1. A fmall bafket. 
White lilies in full carifers they bring, 
With all the glories of the purple ipring. Dryden. 
2. A {mall veffel in which ang thing, fuch 
as tea or coffee, is laid up. 


CANKER. n.f. [cancer, Lat. It feems 
to have the fame meaning and original 


with cancer, but to be accidentally writ- 
ten with a 4, when it denotes bad qua- 
lities in a lefs degree; or canter might 
come from chancre, Fr, and-cancer from 
tue Latin. | 
1. A worm that preys upon and deliroys 
fruits. 
And loathfel idlenefs he doth detch, 
The canker worm ci every gentic brealt. Sperizr. 
That which the locuft hath left, hath the canter 


Worm eaten. Foti. 
Yet writers fay, as in the fwectell bud 

The eating canker dwells; fo eating love 

Inhabits in the neft wits ef all. Shkakfprare. 


Ahufing, fhining, flat ring. cringing coward, 
A canker worm ofypeace, was rais'd above him. 
Otavay. 
2. A fly that preys'upon fruits. 
There be of flics, caterpillars, carer flies, and 
bear flies. Walton's dng ver. 
3. Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 
It is the canker and ruin of many men’s ti- 
tates, which, in prucefs of time, breedsa pub- 
lick poverty. Basa. 
Sacrilege may prove an cating canker, and a 
confuming moth, in the eftate that we leave thera. 
sbeter bi rye 
No longer live the cankers of my court; 
A!l to your feveral tutes with ipeed refort ; 
Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early fca, and late caroufe. 
Pops. 
4. A kind of wild wortliefs rofe; the dog- 
rofe. 
To put down Richard, that fweet lovely rale, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke. 
Sab [pear 
Draw a cherry with the Leaf, the fhatruf a 
fteeple, a ngle or cunker rofe. Penchiunr. 
5. An eating or corroding humour. 
I am not glac, that fuch a fore of time 
Should {eek a plaifter by a contemna’d revolt, 
And heal th” inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. Shak Pears, 
6. Corrofion; virulence. 
As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind with canker:, Shat/peare. 
>. A difeafe in trees, Dr. 
To Ca’skER, v. n. [from the noun. j 
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1. To grow corrupt; implying fomething 
yenemous and malignant. 

That cunning architect of canker’d guile, 
Whom princes tate difpleafure left in hands, 

For falfed letters, and fuburned wile, Farry Q 

I will ift tne down-trod Mortimer 
As hign i’ th’ air as this untoanktul king, 

As this ingrate and cauker‘d Bouingbroke. Shak. 

Or what the crois dire looking pianet {muite, 
Or hurtful worm witu canker’d venom bite. 

Milton. 

To fome new clime, or to thy native fky, 

Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue! fy: 
The Indian air is Ceadly to thee grown; | 
Deceit and cungcr’d inalice cule thy throne. 

Di yden. 

Let envious jevioufy and canker’ fpite 
Produce my adtions to fevercit light, 

And tax my open day or fecret night. Prior, 
2. To decay by fome ccrrofive or de- 
ftructive principle 

Silvering will fully and canker more than gild- 
ing; which, if it might be correćted with a lit- 
tle mixture of gold, wiil be profitable. Bacon. 

To Ca'NKER. V. a. 
1. To corrnpt; to corrode. 

Reliore to God his due in tithe and time : 

A tthe purloin’d caters the whole eftate. 
Hervert. 
-z, Yo infect ; to pollute. 

An honett man will enjoy himfelf better in a 
moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and 
reputation, than in an overgrown eftate, that is 
cankered with the acquilitions of rapine and cx- 
action. ddddifon. 

CA'NKERBIT., particip. adj. [from canker 
and dit.) Bitten with au envenomed 
tooth. 

Know, thy name is loft, 
By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cavkerbit. 


Srakfpeare. 
Ca'NNABINE. adj. [¢annadbinus, Lat.] 
Hempen. Did. 


Ca’xnipar. n.f. An anthropophagite; a 
inaneater, 

The cannibals themfelves eat no man’s fich of 
thofe that dic of themfelves, but of fuch as are 
flain. Bacon, 

They were little better than caxnihals, who do 
hunt one another: and he that hath moft ftrength 
and fwiftnets, doth cat and devour all his 
fellows. Davies on Ineland, 

It was my hint to fpcak 
Of the cannibu!s that each other eat; 
The anthropophagi. Shak {peare. 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains ; 

Of nature ferce, untameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping crowd ; 

And {pent at lait, and fpeecalefs, as he lies, 

With tery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 

If aneleventh commandment had been given, 
Thou fhalt aot eat human fith; would not there 
cannibals have ef{eemed it more difhcult than all 
the rel 2 Bentley, 

Ca'x~rearry. adv. [from cannibal.) In 
the manner of acannibal, 

Before Corioli, he fcutcht him and notcht him 
like a corhonado. 

—Had he becn cannibally given, he might have 
broiled and eaten him tuo. Shuk/peare. 

Ca’yyrpens. n. fe [corrupted from cal- 
lipers ; which fee. ] 

The fquare is taken by a pair of caunipers, or 
two rulers, clapped to the fide of atree, meafur- 
ing the diftance between them. Mortimer, 

CA'NNON,. n. f. [cannoa, Fr. from canna, 
Lat. a pipe, meaning a large tube, ] 

t. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand. “They are of fo many fizes, 


that they decreafe in the bore from a 


CAN 
ball of forty-eight pounds to a balt of 


five ounces. 
As carnons overcharg’d with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. S'ak/p. 
He iad left all the cunnan he had taken; and 
now he fent all his great cansun to a garrifon. 
Clarendon, 
The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder in- 
firuments, is extremely expenfive, as may be ea- 
fily judged by-the weight of their materials; a 
whole cannon weighing commonly eight thonfand 
pounds ; a half cannon, ive thousand; a culverin, 
four thoufand five hundied; a demi-culverin, 
three thoufand ; which, whether it be in tron or 


brafs, mult needs be very coftly. Wilkins. 
CANNON-BALL. n. f. [from cannon, 
CANNON-BULLET. ball, bullet, and 


CaNNON-SHOT. Jhor _ The balls 
which are fhot from great guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannon-/hat. IVifeman, 

Let a cannot-bullet pafs thr-ugh a room, it 
muft ftrike fuccelfively the two hides of the 
room. Locke. 

To CAnnona’DE. v.n. [from cannon. ] 
To play the great guns; to batter or 
attack with great guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the cnfuing day. 

Tatler, 
To Cannowna’bveE, v.a. To fire” upon 
with cannon. 
Cannonier. n.f. [from cannon.] The 
engineer that manages the cannon, 
Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannonicr without, 
The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to carth. 
Shak/peare, 

A third was a moft excellent cannonicr, whofe 
good fkill did much endamage the forces of the 
king. Hayward, 

Cannot. A word compounded of can 
and zot: noting inability. 

I cannot but kchieve many a child can tell 
twenty, long before lie has any idea of infinity 
at all. Locke. 

Cano’a.) 2.f. A boat made by cutting 
Canoe’. § the trunk of a tree into a 
hollow veffel. 

Others made rafts of wood; others deviled the 
boat of one tree, called the canga, which the 
Gauls upon the Rhone ufed in affitting the tranf- 
portation of Hannibal’s army. Ruleigh. 

In a war againft Semiramis, they had four 
thoufand monoxylu, or canoes of one piece of 
timber. drbuthnos on Coins, 

CANON, iif bhaiad 
1. A rule; a law. 

The truth is, they are rules and szarsz: of that 
law, which is written in all men’s hearts; the 
church had for ever, no Jefs than now, flood 
bound to obferve them, whether the apottle had 
mentioned them, or no. Hooker. 

His hooks are almoit the very cason to judge 
both dodtrine and ditenpline by. Husker, 

Religious cancers, civil laws, are cruel ; 

Then what fhould war Le? Shakfpeare. 

Cansns in logick are fuch as thefe: every part 
of a divifion, fingly taken, mult contain lefs than 
the whole; and a deiinition muft be peculiar and 
proper to the thing dehned, Watts. 

2. The laws made by ecclefiaftical councils. 

Canon Naw is that law which is made and or- 
dained in a general council, or provincial fynod, 
of the church. ciyliffe, 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and 
great feveritics of penance were preferibed them 
by the canons of Ancrya. Stilling fcet. 

3. The books of Holy Scripture; or the 
reat rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thofe books, of Scripture, 
which are received as infpired and canonical, to 
diltinguish them froin eitner profane, apocryphal, 
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or difputed books. Thus we fay, that Gereffi is 
part of the facred canen of the Scripture. Ayife. 
4. a\ dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathe- 
dral churches, they were of great ufe in the 
church; they were to be of counfel with the 
biihop for his revenue, and for lis government, 
in caufes ecclehaftical. Bucor 

Swift much admıres the place ard air, 

And longs to be a -avon there. 

A canon! that’s a place too mean: 

No, doétor, you hall be a dean; 

Two dozen canons round your ftali, 

And you the tyrant o’er them all. Swf. 
5. Canons Regular. Such as are placed in 

monatteries. Ay lite. 
6. Canons Secular, Lay canons, who have 

been, as a mark of honour, admitted 

into lome chapters. 


z. [Among chirurgeons.} An inftru- 
ment ufed in fewing up wounds. Dia, 

8. A large fort of printing letter, probably 
fo called from being firlt ufed in printing 
a book of canons; or perhaps from its 
fize, and therefore properly written 
cannon. 


Ca won BIT. n.f. That part of the bit 
ict into the horfe’s month. 

A goodly perfon, and could manage fair 
His ttubborn tteed with canon bit, 

Who under him did tiample as the air. Spenfer, 
Ca’noness. n.f. [canoniffa, low Lat. ] 

There are, in popi countries, women they 
call fecular cancneffes, living after the example of 
fecular canons. dAylife. 

CaNo'NICAL. adj. [canonicus, low Lat. ] 
1. According to the canon. 
2. Conilituting the canon. 

Public readings there are of books and writ- 
ings, not cancrica/, whereby tne church doth alfo 
preach, or openly make known, the doctrine of 
virtuous Converfation. Hecker, 

No fuch bouk was found amongft thofe cazo- 
nical {criptures, Raleigh. 

3. Regular; itated; fixed by ecclefallical 
laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid 
David: fiom this definite number fome ages of 
the charch tuok their pattern for their canonical 
hours. Taylor, 

4. Spiritual; ecclefaftical; relating to the 
church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurifdiion 
over all the bithops of Scotland, from whom they 
had their confecrationy and to whom they {wore 
canonical obedience. aly! fie. 

Cano’nicatty. adv, [from canonical. ]) 
ln a manner agreeable to the canon. 

Tt is a Known fttory of the friar, who, ona 
fatting day, bid iis capon be carp, and then very 
canonical y cat it, Government of the Tongue. 

CANO'NICALNESS. n.f. [fiom canonical.) 
The quality of being canonical. 

Ca’nonist. n. f. [from canon.] A man 
verfed in the eccleñaltical laws; a pro- 
feffor of the canon law. 

John Fifher, Lifhop of Rochefter, when the 
king would nave tranflated him from that pour 
bifhoprick, he refufed, faying, he would not 
fortake his poor little old wife; thinking of the 
filtecnth canon of the Nicene council, and that 
of the canons, Matrimonium inter epifcopu’n O 
ecclefam effe contrafum, Ee. Camden's Remains. 

Of whote {irange crimes no ransniji can tell 


In what commandment's large contents they 
dwell. Pope. 


CANONIZATION, n.f. [from canonize. ] 
The a& of declaring any man a faint. 
It is very fufpicious, that the intercits of piu- 


ticular families, or churches) have too great a 
{way in CENON ZALIONS. aiddi jon, 
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To Ca/NONIZE. v.a., [from canon, to 


pnt into the canon, or rule for obferving 
feftivals.] To declare any man a faint. 
The king, defirous to bring into the houle o: 
Lancatter eclefial honour, became fuitor to pope 
Julius, to cavonize king Henry vr. for a faint. 
Dacon, 
By thofe hymns all thall approve 
Us cuneniz’d for love. Doane. 
They have a pope toa, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and of cuncuizing whom he thinks 
fit, and thence have the honour of faints. 
Stilling fleet. 
Ca’nonry. Qa. f. [from canon] An 
Ca'nonsuie. $ eccletialiical benefice in 
fome cathedral or collegiate church, 
which has a prebend, or a flated allow- 
ance out of the revenues of fuch church, 
commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe. 
Ca'nopiep. adj. [trom canopy.} Covered 
with a canopy. 
J fat me down to watch upon a bank, 
With ivy canopy d, and mterwove 
Wirth flaunting honcyfuckle. Milton. 
CANOPY. n.f. [canopsum, low Lat. | 
A covering of ditate over a throne or 
bed; a covering fpread over the head. 
She is there brought unto a paled green, 
And placed wider a ttately cancpy, 
The warlike feats of both thofe Knights to fee. 
Fairy Queen, 
Now fpread the night her fpangkd canopy, 
And fulnmon’d every reftlefs eye to ftlecp. 
Fairfax, 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden cur cpres, and bes of itate. Dryden. 
To Ca'nory. v.a. [from the noun.}] To 
cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all cmibrace ; 
And thcir large branches did difplay 
To canopy the place. Dryilen 
Ca'vonous. adj. [canorus, Lat.] Mu- 
fical; tuneful. 
Birds that are moft canorous, and whofe notc: 
we molt commend, are of little thruats, and 
fhort. Brown's Valgar Evrours, 


CANT. z. / [probably from cantus, Lat. 
implying the odd tone cf voice ufed by 
vagrants; but imagined by iome to be 
corrupted from guatnt. ] 

1. A corrupt diale€t ufed by beggars and 
vagabonds. 

2. A patticular form of fpeaking, peculiar 
to fome certain clafs or body of men. 

I write not always in the proper terms of na- 
vigation, land fervice, cr in the cant of any pro- 
fetfion. Dryden. 

If we would trace out the original of that fa- 
grant and avowed impicty, which has prevailed 
among us for fome years, we fhould find, that it 
owes its rife tothat caztand Lypocrify, which had 
taken pofl-fion of the people's minds in the 
times of the great rebellion. stduifon’s Frechihler. 

Aitrologers, with on old piltry canz, and a few 
pot-hooks for plarets, to amufe the vulgar, have 
tov long been tuffered to abufe the world. 

Swift's PeediPtons for the Year 1701 

A few general rules, with a certain cant of 
words, has fometimes fet up an illiterate heavy 
writer tor a moft judicious and formidable cri- 
tick. Addifon's SpeBator. 

3. Awhining pretenfion to goodnefs, in 
formal and affcéted terms. 

Of promile prodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching inthe felf-denying cant. Dryden. 

4. Barbarous jargon. 

The atfeetation of fome late authors, to intro- 
duce and multiply ea words, is the molt ruinous 
coituption in any language. Swift, 


‘og. Auction. 
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Numbers of thele tenants, or their ceicendants, 
are now offcring to fell their lcafcs by cant, even 
thofe which were for lives, Swift, 

ZoCant. v.n. [from the noun.}] ‘To 
talk in the jargon of particular profef- 
fions; or in any kind of formal affected 
language; or witha peculiar and ttudied 
tone of voice. 

Men cant about materia and forma; hunt chi- 
mers by rules of art, ur drefs up ignorance in 
words of bulk or found, which may top up the 
mouth of enquiry. Glanville. 

That uncouth affected garb of fpeech, or curt- 
ing language rather, if I may fo call it, which 
they have of late taken up, ts the fignal dif 
tinction and choraterittical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they call the godly 
party. Sante fon. 

The bufy, fubtile ferpents af the law 
Did firit my mind from true obedience draw ; 
Wiole E did limits to the King preteribe, 

And touk for oracle that canting tribe,  Rafcan. 

Untkill'd in fchemes by planets tu forcthow, 
Like canting ralcals, how the wats will go. Drys. 

GANT AT irae Mial Aoir. 

Canta‘tion. a. f. [from canto, Lat.] 
The aét of finging. 

Ca’nTer. n.f. [from cant,] A term of 
reproach for hypocrites, who talk for- 
maily of religion, without obeying it. 

CANTERBURY BELLS. See BELFLOWER. 

CANTERBURY GALtop, [In horleman- 
flip.) The hand gallop of an ambling 
horfe, commonly called a canter ; faid 
to be derived from the monks riding to 
Canterbury on eafy ambling horfes. 

CANTHARIDES. n. f. [Latin.] Spa- 
nifh flies, ufed to ratfe bLlitters. 

The flies, cantharides, arc bred of a worm, or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit trees; as 
ac the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and tne wild brier; 
all whiçh bear fwect nuit, and fruit that hath a 
kind of fecret biting or tharpnefs: for the hg 
hath a milk in it that is (weet and corrofive; the 
pinc apple bath a kernel that iş trong and ab- 
fterfive. Bacon's Natural Lfijiory. 

CANTHUS. tef.«{ latins) Whercorner, 
of the eye. The internal is called the 
greater, the external the lefler caithus. 

Quincy, 

A gentlewoman was feized with an inflamma- 
tion and tumour in the great cantus, or angle of 
her cyce. MW ifeman, 

Ca‘nticre. n. f. [from canto, Lat.) A 
fong : ufed generally for a fong in ferip- 
ture. 

This right of cftate, in fome nations, is yet 
more fignificantly expreffed by Mofes in his cuz- 
ticles, in tue perfun of Gud to the Jews. 

Bacon's Holy IF ar. 

Cantiiivers. 2. f. Pieces of woad 
framed into the front or other fides of 
a houe, to fuftain the moulding and 
eavesover it. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

Ca’nrion, a. f. [cantio, Lat.] Song; 
verfes. Not now in vfe. 

In the cignth eclogue the fame perfon was 


brought in finging a cantion of Collin’s making. 
Spenf. Kal, Glo, 
CA'NTLE. n. /. [£ant, Dutch, a corner; 
efchantillon, Fr. a piece.} A picce with 
corners. Skinner. 
Sec how this river comes, me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the beft of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monftrous cante out. Shak. 
To CAa'NTLE. v.a. [trom the noun.] To 
cut in pieces. 
For four times talking, if one picce thou take, 


That muft he caztled, and the judge go tnack 
Dryden's furveral, 
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Ca’nrret. n.f. [from cantic.) A picce; 
a fragment. 

Not (hield nor armour can their force opnofe; 
Hugc canthes of his buckle: ftrew tie ground, 
And no éefence in his hord arms 1 found., Dred. 

CANTO. n.f- {(Mal.] A book or fection, 
of a poem. 

Why, what would you co 
—Makea willow cabbin at your gate, 
And call upon iny foul within the houle ; 
Write loyal cantos of contemned iove. 

CANTON af. 
1. A fmall parcel or divifion of land. 

Only that little carton of land, called the 
Englith pale, containing four fiid! fhires, did 
maintain a bordering war with the Trifth, and re- 
tain the form of Englith government. Duvies. 

2. A fmall community, or clan. 

The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, 
as yet, arc fame cantons in Arabia, and fume 
petty kings of the mountains adjacent ty fraits 
and ways. Bacon's Holy Woe. 

To Ca’xton. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
divide into little parts. 

Families thall quit all {ubjection to tim, and 
canton his empire wto lets governments for therm- 
felves, Locke. 

It would certainly be forthe good of mankind, 
to have all the mighty empires and monerzlics 
of the world cantened out into petty ftates and 
principalities. Aiddir gn Lal 

The late king of Spain, reckoning i an 19- 
dignity to have his territories cavtoned out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his confent, rather chole to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a veunger fon cf France. 

Saf: 

They canten out to themfelves a little province 
in the intclle&ual world, where they iincy the 
light thines, and allthe rch isin diukunets. Murr. 

To Ca'HTONIZE. v. a. [from centon. ] 
‘To parcel out into fmall divilions. 

Thus was all [veland cantenized among ten 
perfons of the Enghith nation, Duties on lreian?. 

Thc whole toret was in a manner 


N kat ip: 


anrouzed 
amongfl a very few in number, of whom lome 
had regal rights. Wore- 

Ca’xtrep. v. f. The fame in Wales as a 
hundred in England. For cantre, in the 
Britih language, fignifieth a hundred. 

Core! 

The king regrants to him all that province, t2- 
ferving only the city of Dublin, and the cavzresds 
next adjoining, with the maritime towns, Lares. 

CA'NVASS. v. f. [canevas, Fr. cannabis, 
Lat. hemp. ] 

t. A kind of linen cloth woven for feve- 
ral ules, as fails, painting cloths, tents, 

The mafter commanded forthwith to leton all 
the canvafs tacy could, and fy homeward. 
Sichiucy, 
And eke the pens, that did his pinions bine, 
Were like main yards with {Ñ ing carvaf ba'd. 
Sjever, 
Their canvafs cattles up they quickly rear, 
And build a city in an baur's fpace. Fairfax. 
Where'er thy navy (preads her canvah wings, 
Homage tothee, and peace toa'l, fe brings. 
aer. 
With fuch kind pafon kaftes the prince to 
fight, 
And (preads his flying carvrf to the found ; 
Him whom ao danger, were he there, cuiild 
fright, ; 
Now abfent, every little noife can wound. Dyd, 
Thou, Kneller, long with noole pride, 
The foremoft of thy art, hall vied 
With nature in a generous ftrife, 
And touch’d the canzafs into life. Adler, 
b> = . . . 

2. Lhe act of fifting voices, or tivin 
them previoufly to the decifive act of 
voting. [frei canvas, as it fignilies a 
ficve. | 
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There bettat can pack cards, and vet eannot play 
well: [fo theie are fome that are good in carva/fes 
and factions. that are ofherwile weak men. Pucon, 

To Ca'xvass. v. a. [Skhianer derives it 
from cannabafer, Vr. to beat hemp; 
which being a very laborious employ- 
ment, it is ufed to fignify, to fearch 
diligently into. ] 

i. To fift; to examine. [from canvafs, a 
{iraining cloth. ] 

L have made careful fcarch on al} hands, and 
eartefied the matter with atl poflibie diligence. 

hi podward. 


2. To debate; to difcufs. 

The curs difcovercd'a iaw hide in the bottom 
of a river, and laid their heads together how to 
come at it: they cavvaffed the matter one way 
and other, and caneluced, that the way to get 
it, was to dink their way to it. LF firange. 

Jo Ca’nvass. v. a. To felicit; to try 
votes previoufly to the decifive act. 

Elizabeth being to refolve upon an officer, and 
being, by fome that canvaffed for others, put in 
forne doubt of that perfon the meant to adv:mce, 
foid, the was like one with u lanthorn teeking a 
man. Bacon, 

This crime of canveffing, or foliciting, for 
chuich preferment, is, by the canon Jaw, called 
finery. Lipie s Parergon, 

Ca'ny. adj. [from cane.] 
1. Vull of canes. 
2. Confilling of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive, 
Vith fails and wind, their cany waggons light. 
Milton. 
Ca'nzonet. n. j. [canzonetta, Ital.] A 
little fong. 

Vecchi was moft pleafing of all others, fur his 
conceit and varicty, as weil his masrigals, as 
REESI E P Peachan, 

CAP. n.f [cap Wellh; ceppe, Sax. 
cappe, Germ. cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital. 
capa, Span. kappe, Dau. and Dutch; 
capi’, a head, Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worthip cid befpeak.— 
Why, this was moulded on a porringer. 

A velvet dith. Shakfp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.— 


—Thou haf ferv’d me with much tarth. Shak, 
Fir, toiling tloth in wollen cap, 
Taking her after-cinner nap. Swift. 


The cap, the whip, the mafculine attire, 
For which they roughen to the fenfe.  Tàsmfon. 

2. The entign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the Fifth did fometimes prophefy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He'd make his cap cocqual with the crown, 
Shak /peare’s Henry vi. 

a. The topmoft ; the higheit. 

Thou ast the eup of alline fools alive. Shabf. 

4: ^A reverence made by uncovering the 
head. 

They merce and Jefscame in with cap and knee, 
Met rim in boroughs, cities, villages. Shat/p. 
Should the want of a cap or a cringe fs mor- 
tally difcompofs him, as we find atterwards 
it did. L Ejirange. 

g. A veffel made like a cap. 

It is obfcrved, that a barrel or cep, whale ca- 
vity will contain cight cubical fect of atr, will 
nut fervea diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Witkins. 

6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead 
laid over the touch-hole, to preferve 
the prime. 

4. Cap of maintenance. One of the rega- 
lia carried before the king at the coro- 
nation. 

Jo Car. v.a. [from the noun. J 
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1, To cover on the top. 

The bones next the joint are cupped with a 
fniooth cartilaginous fubltance, ferving both to 
frength and motion. Derham, 

2. To deprive of the cap. 

If onc, by another occafion, take any thing 
from another, as boys fumetimes ufe to cap one 
another, the fame ts ftraight felony. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

a To cap verfes, To name, alternately 

verles beginning with a particular letter ; 

to name in oppolition or emulation; to 
name alternately in contett. 

Where Henderfoa, and th’ other maffes, 
Were fent to cap texts, and put cafes, Haidibras. 

Swe it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity that 
can be tnus kept up, there being little need of 
any other faculty but memory, to be able to cap 
texts. Government of the Tongue. 

There is an author of ours, whom I would de- 
fire him to read, before he ventures at capping 
characters. Atterbury 

Car a pe. ) [cap a4 pic, Fr.) - From head 
Cap a pie. § to foot; all over. 
A figure like your father, 
Arm’d at all points caadtly, cap è pê, 
Appears before them, and, with folcmn march, 
Gocs flow and tlately by them, Srukf. Hamlet. 
There for the two contending knights ne fent; 
Arin’d cap @ pic, with rewrence low tacy bent. 
Dryden. 
A woodloufe, 
That folds up itfcit in ittelf for a houfe, 
As r@und as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'’d cap @ pe ina ftrong cout of moil. Swift. 
Cap-PAPER. A fort of coarfe brownih 
paper. So called from being formed 
into a kind of cap to hold commodities. 

Having, for trial fake, filtered ir through cap- 
papery there remained in the filtre a powder. 

Boyle. 
Capasr'Lity. a. /. [from capable.] Ca- 
pacity; the quality of being capable. 

Surc he that made us with fuch large dilcuurfe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capabi/?ty and godlike reafon 
To ruft in us unus’d. 

CA'PABLE. adj. (capable, Fr.] 
1. Sufficient to contain; fufficiently capa- 
cious. 

When we confider fo much of that fpace, as 
is equal to, or capable to reecive a body of any 
afigned dimentions. Locke. 

2. Endued with powers equal to any par- 
ticular thing. 

To fay, thatthe more capable, or the better de- 
ferver. hath fuch right to govern, as he may com- 
pulforily bring under the lcis worthy, is idle. 

Bacon. 

Wen you hear any perfon give his judgment, 

confider with yourfclt whether he. be a capable 
; judge. ` $f atts. 


3. Intelligent; able to undertand. 
Look you, how pale he glares ; 
His form and caufe conjoin’d, preaching to ftanes, 
Would make them capable, Shak/p. Hamlet. 


4. Intellectually capacious; able to receive. 
I am much bound to Gad, that he hath cendu- 

ed you with one capable ot the beit initrudtions. 
Digby. 


Shuk/pcare. 


5. Sufceptible. 

Tne foul, immortal fubftance, to remain 

Cunf{cious of joy, and cupabie vf pain. Prior. 
6. Qualified for; without any natural im“ 
pediment. 

There is no man that helieves the goodnefs 
of God, but mult be inclined to think, that he 
hath made tome things for as long a duration as 
they are capable of, Lidlatyon. 

7- Qualified for; without legal impedi- 
meut, 


. 


9. Hollow. 


CA'PABLENESS. 
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Of my land, 
Loyal and natural boy! Fil work the means 
To makc thee capuble. Shatfpeare’ s King Lear, 


8. It has the particle of before a neun. 


What fecret (prings their eiger paons move, 

How capable of death tor iniur'd love! Leyden, 
This fenfe is not now in ule. 

Lean but upen a ruth, 

The cicatrice, and capuble impreflure, 

Thy palm tome moments keeps. ohabipaare. 

nef. [trom capable. ] 
The quality or itate of being capable ; 
knowledge; underftandiny ; power of 
mind. 

CAPA'CIOUS. aa}. (capax, Lat.] 

1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 

Beneath th’ inceffint weeping of thofe drains 

I tee the rocky fiphons flretch’d immente, 
The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk 
Or Hit compacted clay, capacious found. 
€ Taomfon's Jutumn. 
2. Extenfive ; equal to much knowledge, 
or great deign. 

There arc {ome perfors of a gaod genius, and 
a capacicus mind, who write and {peak very ob- 
feurcly. Watts. 

Capa crousness, a f. [from capacious. ] 
The power of holding or receiving ; 
largenefs. 

A concave meafure, of known and denomi- 
nate capacit#, ferves to meaafure the capacicuf- 
neys of any other vefe). [n hke manner, to a 
given weight the weight of ail other bodies may 
be reduced, and fo found out. Holder. 

To Capa CITATE. v. a.-[from capacity. | 
To make capable ; to enable ; to quality. 

By this inftruction we may be capacitate.d toob- 
{erve thofe crrours. Dryden. 

Thefe fort of men were {ycophants only, and 
were enducd with aris of life, to capucitace theni 
fer the converfation of the rich and great. Tatler. 

Capa‘city.n.f. [capacné, Fr.] 
1. The power of holding or containing 
any thing. 
Had our palace the eapacity 
Tocamp this holt, we would all fup together. 
Shukfpeare, 
Notwithfanding thy capacity 
Recciveth as the fea, nought enters there, 
Or what validity and pitch loe’er, 
Bat falls into abatement and low price. Shakf. 
For they that molt and greatett things embrace, 


Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity, . 
As flieums enlary’d, entarge the channet’s fpace. 
Davies, 


Space, confidered in Jength, breadth, and 

thicknets, Lthink, may be called capacity. Locke 
2. Room; fpace, 

There remained, in the capacity of thé cx- 
hanfted cylinder, Gore of letle rooms, or fpaces, 
empty or devoid of air. Doyla. 

3. The force or power of the mind. 

No inteecdtual creature is able, by rapacity, to 
do that which nature doth without capacity and 
knowledge. Hecker. 

[n fpiritual natures, fo much as there is of cice 
fire, fo Much there is alfo of capacity to receive. 
I do not tay, there is always a caupecity to receive 
the very thing they defire, for that may be im- 
pefible. South. 

An heroic poem requires the accomplithment 
of fome extrauidinary undertaking ; which re- 
quires the duty of a foldier, and tive capacity and 
prucence of a gencral. Dryden’s Juv. Dedication. 


4. Power; ability. 


Since the world’s wide frame does not include 
A caufe with fuch capacities endued, 

Some other caufe o’er nature mult prefide. 
Blackmare. 
5. State; condition; charser, 

A mnaculuus revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant rebellion to their old 
condition of mations, {miths, and carpenters 5, 
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that, in this capacity, they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined 
and defaced. South. 
You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as 

a member of parliament; they arc the fame in 

| both capacities. Swift. 
CAPA‘/RISON. n. /. [coparazon, a great 
cloak, Span.] A hortfe-cloth, or a 
fort of cover for a horfe, which is fpread 


over his furniture. Farrier’s Did, 

Tilting furniturc, emblazon'd thiclds, 
Impreffes quaint, ccparyor, and tteeds, 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights, 
At jouit and tournament. Par edife Loft. 

Some wore a bread piare, and a light juppon ; 

Tihcir horfes cloath’d with rich caparifon, Dryden. 
To Capa rison. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To drefs in caparifona. 
The Reeds suparifon’.d with purple fand, 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 
And champ betwixt their treech the foaming gold. 
Dryden, 
2. To drefs pompoufly: in a ludicrous 
fenfe. 

Don't you think, though I am caparifen'd like 
aman, I have a doublet and hofe in my difpo- 
fition ? Shrkfpeare’s sls you like it. 

Care. n.f. [cape, Fr.] 
1. Headland ; promontory. 

What from the cepe can you difcem at fea ?— 
—Nothing at all; itis a high wrought food. 

Shat/peare’s Othello. 
Tie parting fun, 
Beyond the earth’s green cape and verdant if_es, 
Hcipercan lets; my fignal to depart. Milton. 

The Romans made war upun the Tarentines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to fail beyond the 
cape. Arbuthnst, 

2. The neck-piece of a cloak. 

He was clothed ina robe of fine black cloth, 

with wide fleeves and cape. Bacon. 
CAPER. n. f. [from caper, Latin, a goat. | 
A leap; a jump; a fkip. 

We, that are true lovers, run into ftrange 
capers; but as all is morta! in naturc, fo is all 
nature in love mortal in folly. Shak/pearc, 

Flimnap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a 
caper, on the ftrait rope, at leaft an inch higher 
than any other jordin the whole empire. Swift. 

Ca’per.n. f. [capparis, Lat.] An acid 
pickle. See Carer Busu. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which 
rcfemble the animal ferment in tafte and virtue, 
as mangoes, olives, and capers. Floyer. 

Caper Buss. n. f. [capparis, Lat. ] 

The fruit is acthy, and thaped like a pear. 
This plant grows in the forth of France, in Spain, 
and in Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and 
the buds of the Howers, before they are open, are 

ickled for cating. Miter. 

To Ca'PER. v. n. [from the noun, | 
1. To dance frolickfomely. 

The truth is, 1 am only o!d in judgment; and 
he that will caper with me for a thouland marks, 
Jet him lend me the moncy, and have at bim. 

Shuat/peare’s Henry ix. 
2, To fkip for merriment. 
Our mafter 
C.rp*ring to eye her. Shakfpeare’s Temp-fi 
His nimble hand’s. inftinét then taught cach 
{tring 
A cap'ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 
To their own dance. Craflaz. 

The family tript it about, and -apered like hail- 
tones bounding froma marble Boor. drbuthoe. 
. To dance: fpeken in contempt. 

The Rage would need no force, nor iong, nor 

dance, 
Nor caperiug monhicur from adtive France. Rerec. 
Ca ERER. n. /. (from caper.] A dancer: 
in contempt. 

The tumbler’s gambols fome delizbt afford; 

No lcis the nimble caperer on the cord : 
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Rut thefe are fill infipid ttutf to thee, 
Coop'd in a thip, and tofs'd upon the fea. Dryd. 

GAPIAS. n. j (Lat.] A writ of two 
forts: One before judgment, called ca- 
pias ad refpondendium, in an action per- 
fonal, if the theriff, upon the tirft writ 
of diftrefs, return that he has no effects 
in his jurifdiction, The other is a writ 
of execution after judgment. Cowell. 

Capitua'ceous. adj. The fame with 
capillary. 

CAaPILLAMENT: a. f. [capillamentum, 
Lat.] ‘Vhofe fmall threads or hairs 
which grow up in the middle of a 
flower, and adorned with little knobs 
at the top, are'called capillaments. Quincy. 

Ca’pittary, adj, (from capillus, hair, 
Lat. ] 

1. Refembling hairs; fmall ; minute: ap- 
plied to plants. 

Capillary or capi‘laceeus plants, are fuch as have 
no main flalk or tem, but grow tothe ground, as 
hais on the head; and which bear their feeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the backlide of 
their leaves, Quincy. 

Our common hyffop is not the leaft of vege- 
tables, nor obferved to grow upon walls; but 
rather, tome kind of capiliaries, which are very 
{mall plants, arid only grow upon walls and ftony 
places. Browa's Fulgar Errours, 

2. Applied to veffcls of the body: finall ; 
as the ramifications of the arteries. 

Quincy. 

Ten cap Mary arteries in fome parts of the hucy, 
asin the brain, are not equal to one hair; and 
the fmaileft lymphatick veflels are an hundred 
times {maller than the {mallet capi//ary artery. 

3 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CaPILLATION. n. f. [from capillus, Lat. ] 
A veffel like a hair; a fmall ramifica- 
tion of veffels. Not ufed. 

Not is the humour contained in fmaller veins, 
or obicurer capiMations, butin a vehicle. Brown. 

CA'PLVAL. adj, [capitalis, Lat.] 

t. Relating to the head. 

Needs mult the ferpent now his capital bruife 
Exped with mortal pain. Pavradife Lof 

2> Criminal in the highelt degree, fo as to 
touch life. 

Edmund, I arreft thee 
On capita! treafon. Shabfprare’s Kirg Lear, 

Several cafes defeive greater punifimenr than 
many @imes that are cupifa/ among us. Swift. 

3. Chat atleéts life. 

In capital caufes, whersin but one man’s life is 
in queftion,ihe evidence ought to be clear; much 
more in a judgment Upon a wary WHICH iS capitate 
to theutands. Bacon. 

4. Chicf; principal. 

I will, out of chat infinite number, reckon but 
fome that are moft capita’, and commonly occurs 
rent both in the tite ana conditions of private 
men. Sprujer on Ireland. 

As to swerve in the leaf points, is crrour; fo 
the capital enemies, thereof God katetk, as his 
deadly foes, aliens, and, without repentance, 
children of cndlefs perdition. f{lacker. 

They do, in themielves, tend to confiren the 
truth of a cupisel article inveligion,  aittcrbury. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. 

This had been 
Perhaps thy espital feat, from whence had fread 
All generations; and had inither come, 
From all the ends of th’ earth, to ceiebrate 
And réveicnee thee, their great progenitor. 
Paradife Lef. 

6. Applied to letters: large; fuch as are 

written at the beginnings or heads of 


books. . 


Our moft cunfideruble acticns, are always 
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prefent, like cara! letters toan aged and dim 
cye. Taylsr's laty Living, 
The frk is written in capital letters, withuut 
chapters or verfes. Grew's Cofmologia Sarra, 
7- Capital flock. The principal or giigi- 
nal {tock of a trader or company. = 
Ca'pita. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
t. The upper part of a pillar. 

You fee the volute of the Tonick, the folisza 
uf the Curinthian, and the uovali of the Dorick, 
mixcd without any regularity on the fame ceptral. 

“Addifon or [racy 
2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 
Ca’prratzty, adv. [from capital.] Ina 
capital manner. 
Capitation. n. fi [from caput, the 
head, Lat.] Numeration by heads. 

He fuffcred for not performing the command- 
ment of God concerning capitaricn ; that, when 
the people were numbered, tor every head they 
fhould pay unto God a theke!. Brown, 

CAPITE. n. f. [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 
A tenure which holdeth immediately of 
the king, as of his crown, be it by 
knight’s fervice or focage, and not as 
of any honour, caftle, or manour ; and 
therefore it is otherwile called a tenure, 
that holdeth merely of the king; be- 
caufe, as the crown is a corporation and 
feigniory in grofs, as the common law- 
yers term it, fo the king that pofi feth 
the crown is, in account of law, perpe- 
tually king, and never in his minority, 
nor ever dieth. Corel. 

CaPrTULAR. n. /. [from capitulsm, Lat. 
an ecclefiaftical chapter. ] 

1. The body of the itatutes of a chapter, 

That this practice continued to the time of 
Charlemain, appears by a conftitution in his capi- 
tular, Tayler, 

z. A member of a chapter. 

Canonifis do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and Statutes, which fhan bind the chapter 
itfelf, and all its members or capitulars, cy life. 

To CAPITULATE. v. n. [from capitu- 
lun, ikat] 

t. To draw up any thing in heads or ar- 
ticles. 

Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbifhop of York, Douglas, and Moriimer, 
Capirtacate againft us, and are up. Shikfpeure, 

2. ‘lo yield, or furrender up, on certain 
ftipulations, 

The king took it for a great indignity, that 
thicves ould offer to capituiate with him as 
encmics. Hayward, 

I ftitl purfued, and ahout two o’ciock theg 
afternoon the thought ft to crpirudere, Spetator. 

CAPITULATION. n.f. [from capitate.) 
Stipulution ; terms; conditions. 

It was not a complete conquest, but smther a 
Acdition upon terms and cupitudasions, agreed 
between the congueror ind the conque cd; 
wherein, ufuaily, the yielding party fecused to 
themfelves their law and ietizion. Mat. 

Capivi TREE. n. f. [copaibe, Lat.] 

This tree grows near a village called Ayanel, 
in the province of Antioch, in the Span: Weit 
Indic, about ten days journey from Cartmigesa. 
Some of them do noi vicla ary of the balam; 
thofe that do, are diftinguifhed by 2 ridge which 
runs along theirtrunds. Trcle trees are wouaced 
in their centre, and theyz-apply velfls ta the 
wounded part, to receive the balfam. -Osc of 
thete trees will yield ve or fix getlors of bal ase. 
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To Caro'cn. v.a. I know not difit 
what this word mean:; perbaps, vo ic 
of the hocd. 
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Capeea’d your rabins of the fynod, 

And fnapt the canons with a why not. Hudibras. 

Ca’pon.n.f. (capo, Lat. YA caltrated cock. 

In good roalt beef my landlord {ticks his knife, 
The enpor fat delights nis dainty wile. Gay. 

CAPONNIE'RE. n. f. (Fr. a term in for- 
tiücation.] A covered lodgment, of 
about four or five feet broad, encom- 
pafled with a little parapet of about 
two feet hich, ferving to fupport planks 
laden with earth. This lodgment con- 
tains fifteen or twenty foidiers, and is 
wuzily placed at the extremity of the 
couterfearp, having little embrafures 
made in them, through which they fire. 

Harris. 

CAPOT: J [reach] ie avhen one 
party wins all the tricks of cards at the 
pame of picquet. 

To Caro'r. v.a. [from the noun.} When 
cne party has won all the tricks of cards 
at picguet, he is faid to have capotted 
his antagoniit. 

Caroucu. a./. [capuce, Fr.) A monk’s 
hocd. Did. 

Ca'PPER. n.f. [from ceap.] One who 
makes or fells caps. 

CAaPRF'OLATE. adi. [from capreolus, a 
tendril of a vine, Lat.] 

uch plants as turn, wind, and creep along 
the ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, 
melons, and cucumbers, are termed in botany, 
capredate plants, Harris. 

CAPRICE. la. f- [caprice, capricho, 

CAPRI'CHIO. į Span.] Freak ; fancy ; 
whim; fudden change of humonr. 

Et is a pleafant fpedtacle to behold the fhjfts, 
winding’, and unexpected caprechios of diftrefled 
nature, When purfucd by a clofe and well-ma- 
naged experiment. Granville. 

We Are not to be guided in the fenfe of that 
book, cither by tie nufieports of fome ancients, 
or the caprichios of one or two neotcrics. Gre. 

Hcav’n’s great view is one, and thatthe whole ; 
That counterworks cach folly and caprice, 
That difappoints th’ effect ofev’ry vice. Pape. 

1f there be a fingle {pot more barren, or more 
di tant from the church, there the rector or vicar 
may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 


biflop, to build. Swift. 
Their pafions move in lower fpheres, 
Where’er caprice or folly ftecrs. Swift, 


All the various machines and utenfils would 
now and then play odd pranks and caprices, quire 
Cuitrary to their proper ftructutes, and defign of 
the artifacers. Bentley. 

Capricious. adj. capricieux, Fr.] Whim- 
fical; fanciful; humourfome. 

Capri'crousry. adu. [from capricious. } 
Whimfically ; in a manner depending 
wholly upon fancy: 

Capreicrousness. n. f. (from capricious. | 
The quality of being led by caprice ; 
humour; whimficalnefs. 

A fubyeS ought to fuppof: that there are rea- 
fons, althoug:: te be not ay prised of them ; other- 
wife, ke mutt tax his prince of capricioujncfs, in- 
conftiancy, or ill defign. Swift 

Caivricorn. a. f. [capricornus, Lat.) 
One of the fizns of the zcdiack; the 
winter folitice. 

Let the longett nizlit in Capricorn be of fifteen 
hours, the day conlequently mutt be of nine. 

Nates to Creech’s Manilius. 

CAPRIOTE. n.f. [¥rench, in horfe- 
manfhip.] Capriolcs are leaps, fuch as 
a horfe makes in 


place, without advancing forwards, and 


oue and the fame 
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in fuch a manner, that when he is in 
the air, and height of his leap, he 
yerks or ftrikes out with his hinder 
legs, even and near. A capriole is the 
moft difficult of all the high manage, 
or raifed airs. Iltis different from the 
croupade in this, that the horfe does 
not fhow his fhoes ; and from a balotade, 
in that he does not yerk out in a balo- 
tade. Farriers Dia. 
Ca'rsTAN. n. f. (corruptly called capflern ; 
cabecflan, Fr.) A cylinder, with levers, 
to wind up any great weight, particu- 
larly to raife the anchors. 
Tne weighing of anchors by the capflan is 
alfo new. Raleigh's Effays. 
No more behold thee turn my watch’s key, 
As feamen at a capjlan anchors weigh. = Siesfr, 
Ca/psutar. hadj. [cat/ula, Lat] Hol- 
Ca'’PsULARY. § low like a cheft. 
It afcendeth not direétly unto the throat, but 


afcencing firft into a capfulary reception of the 
breait-bune, it afcendeth again into the neck. 


Brorun’s Vulgar Frrours, 

Ca’psuLcaTE. ) adj. [capfula, Lat.] En- 
CA'PSULATED. clofed, as in a box. 

Seeds, fuch as are corrupted and ftale, will 

{wim ; and this agreeth unto the feeds of plants, 

lucked up and capfu/ated in their hulks. Brown, 

The heart les immured, or cupfilated, ina 


cartilage, which includes the heat as the tkull 
doth the brain. Derham, 


CA'PTAIN. a./. [capitain, Fr. in Latin 
capitaneus ; being, one of thofe who, by 
tenure in capite, were obliged to bring 
foldiers to the war. ] 

n A chief commander. 

Difmay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? Stak/peare. 

2. The chief of any number or body of 
men. 

Nathan fhall be captain of Judah. Numbers. 

He fent unto him a cupta:x of fifty. Kings. 

The captain of the guard gave him vidtuals. 

í f ferem, 

3. A man fkilled in war; as, Marlbo- 
rough was a great capiain. 

4. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment 

A captain! thefe villians will make the name 
of captain as odious as the word occupy ; there- 
fore captains had need look to it. Shakf{peare, 

The grim captain, in a furly tone, 
Cries out, Pack up, yerafeals, and be gone! 
Dryden, 

5. The chief commander of a fhip. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his know- 
ledge, and the lightnefs of his veffel, paffed, 
in open day, through all the guards. Zrbutn. 

6. It was anciently written capitain. 

And ever more their cruct capitain 
Sought with his rafeal routs t° enclufe them 

round. | Farry Queen. 

7. Captain General, ‘The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 

8. Captain Lieutenant, The commanding 
oficer of the co'onel’s troop or com- 
pany, in every regiment. He com- 
mands as youngeft captain. 

Ca'pratyry. n. f- [from captain.] The 
power over a certain diftniét ; the chief- 
tamfhip. 

] There thould be no rewards taken for captain- 
rie. ot counties, no thares of bithopricks for no- 
Minating of bithops. Spenfor. 

Ca'prainsuip. u.f. (from captain. | 

t. ‘ihe condition or poft of a chief com- 
Dander. 
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Therefore fo pleafe thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens, thtne and ours, to take 
The cuptain/hip. Shak{pearc’s Timer, 

2. The rank, quality, or poft of a captain. 

The lieutenant of the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to the neat vacant captainjhip in the 
fame regiment. lFotton, 

3. The chieftainhhip of a clan, or govern- 
ment of a certain diftri&. 

To dimimth the (nth lords, he did abolifh 
their pretended and ufurped captainjhips) Davies. 

4. Skill in the military trade. 


CAPTA'TION. n. f. [from capto, Lat.) The 
practice of catching favour or applaufe; 
court(hip ; flattery. 

I am content my heart fhould he difcovered, 
without any of thofe cheffes, or popular capta- 


tions, Which fome men ule in their fpeeches. 
King Charles. 

Ca’ption.n. /. [from capio, Lat. to take. ] 
‘The act of taking any perfon by a ju- 
dictal procefs. 

CAPTIOUS. adj. [captieux, Fr. captiofus, 
Lat. ] 

I. Given to cavils; eager to objet. 

If he thew x forwardnets to be reafoning about 
things, teke care that nobody check this inclina- 
tion, or miflead it by captiows or fallacious ways 
of talking with him. Lecke, 

2. Infidious; enfnaring. 

She taught him likewile how to avoid fundry 
captious and tempting queitions, which were like 
to be afked of him. Bacon, 

Ca’ptiousLy. adv. [from captious.} In 
a captious manner; with an inclination 
to object. 

Ufe your words as captioufly as you can, in 
your arguing on one fide, and apply diftinctions 
on the other. Locke. 

Ca’priousness. n. f. [from captious.] 
Inclination to find fault ; inclination to 
object ; peevifhnefs. l 

Captioufnefs is a fault oppofite to civility ; ìt 
often produces mifoccoming and provoking ex- 
preffions and carriage. Locke. 


To Ca'private. v. a. [captiver, Fr 
captivo, Lat. ] Taai. 

1, To take prifoner; to bring into bon- 
dage. 

How ill befveming is it in thy fex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes whom fortune captivates Z 
Shak/peare, 

Thou haft by tyranny thefe many ycurs 
Watted cur country, fain our citizens, 

And fent our fons and hufbands, captivate. 
Shak {peare. 

He deferves ty be a flave, that is content to 
have the rational fovercignty of his (oul, and the 
liberty of his wiil, fo captivated. King Charles, 

They ftand firm, kecp out the enemy, truth, 
that would captivate or ditturb them. Locke. 

2. To charm: to overpower with excel- 
lence ; to fubdue. 

Wifdom enters the lat, and fo captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives bimfe:f up to 
her. atddifon's Guardian, 
. To enflave: with to. 

They lay a trap for themfelves, and captivate 
their underflandings to miltake, falfchood, and 
errour. i Locke. 

Cartiva’tion, n. f [from captivate. 
‘The a& of taking one captive. 

CAIPTIVE. n. f. (captifs Vr. captivus, 
Lat.] , 

t. One taken in war; a prifoner to aa 
cnemy. 

: You have the captives, 

Who were the oppolites of this day's Rife, Shak, 
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This is no other than«that forced sefpect a 
captive pays to his conqueror, a flave to his lord. 
Rogers. 
Frec from thame 
Thy captives : Lenfurc the penal claim. — Pepe. 
2. lt is ufed with zo before the captor. 
If thou fay Antony lives, "tis well, 
Or friends with Cxlir, or not captiae to him. 
Shakfpeare, 
My mother, who the royal tceptre fway’d, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made, Dryden. 
3- One charmed or enfnared by beauty 
or excellence. 
My woman’s heart 
Grofsly prew captive to his honey words. S44/ 
Ca'rtive. ad. [captivus, Lat. ] Made 
prifoner in war; kept in bondage or 
confinement, by whatever means. 
But fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppofe, 
And with nine circling ttreams the captive iouls 
inclofe. Dryden. 
Jb Ca'ptive. v. a. [from the noun. It 
was uled formerly with the accent on 
the lal fyllable, but now it is on the 
fukt.) To take prifoner; to bring 
into a condition of fervitude. 
But being all defeated fave a few, 
Rather tnan dy, or be capeiv'd, herlelf the Tew. 
openfer. 
Thou leaveft them to hoflile fword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaffes 
To-dags and fowls a prey, orelfe capriu’d. Mile, 
What further fear of danger con there be? 
Beauty, which captives all things, fets me frece. 
Dryden. 
Still lay the god : the nymph furpris’d, 
Yet miltrefs of herfelf, devis’d 
How fhe the vagrant might inthral, 
And captive him who captis all. 
Carrivity. n. fa [captivite, 
captivitas, low Latin. } 
t. Subjection by the fate of war; bond- 


age; fervitude to enemies. 
This is the (crjeant, 
Who, likea good and hardy foldicr; fought 
‘Gaini my captivity. Shikfpeare. 
There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy yeas; then brings them 
hack ; 
Rememb'ting mercy. Milton. 
The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 
in his copesvity, than in his greatest triumphs. 
Dryden, 


Pricer. 
French ; 


2. Slavery; fervitude. 
For men to be tied, and led by authority, as 
it wcre witha kind of capanty of juduiment 3 
and though there be reafon to the cunusry, not 
to liten unto it. Hooker. 
The apoftle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity tu the obedience of 
Chit. Decuy of Piety. 
Wien love ’s welltim’d, "tis not afault.to love ; 
The ttrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife, 
Sink in the foft captivity togetner. thddifon. 
Ca'rTOR. n.f. [from capio, to take, Lat.] 
-He that takes a prifoner, or a prize. 
CAPTURE, 2. f. [capture, Fr. caplura, 
Lat. ] 
1. The act or pra&tice of taking any thing. 
The great fagacity, and many artifices, ufed 
by birds, in the inveltigation and capture of tiir 
prey. Derham, 
2. The thing taken; a prize. 
Capu’cHeD. adj. [from capuce, Tr. a 
hood.) Covered over as with a hood. 
They are differently cuculleted and capuche 
upon the hcad and hack; and, in the cicada, 
the eyes sre more prominent. Brown. 
Carucnin. n. f A female garment, 
confifling of a cloak and hood, made in 
imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks ; 
whence its name ts derived, 


has | 
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Car, Cuar, in the names of places, 
feem to have relation to the Britifh caer, 
a city. Gibfon’s Camden, 
Car. nf. [car, Welh; karre, Dutch ; 
cpet, Saxon; carrus, Lat.) 
tr. A fmall carriage of burden, yfually 
drawn by one horfe or two. 

Wien a lady comes ma couch to our fhops, it 
muli be followed by a car loaded with Woud's 
money. Swift, 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of 
dignity. or {plendour; a chariot of war, 
or triumph. » 

Henry is dead, and never fhall revive : 

Upon a wooden cofin we attend, 

And death’s difhonoursble vidtory 

We with our ttately prefence glorify, 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shak. 

Wilt thou afpire to guide the heav'nly car, 
And with thy daring: folly burn the worid ? 


Shak/peare. 
And the gilded car of day, 
His glowing aale doth allay 
In the feep Atlantick ftream. Milten. 


Sce where he comcs, the darling of the war! 
See muihons crowding round the gilded car / 
Prior. 
at The'Charles” wath, er Bear, a ‘con- 
fellation. 
Ev'ry fixt and ev’1y wand’ring ftar, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 
Dryden, 
Caratins.) af [carabine, Fr.) A 
Ca RBInE. §  fimall fort of  fire-arm, 
fhorter than a fulil, and carrying a ball 
of twenty-four in the pound, hung by 
the light horfe at a belt over the left 
fhoulder. Jt is a kind of medium be- 
tween the piftol and the mufket, having 
its barrel two feet and a half long. 
CARABINIVER. n. jJ. [from carabine.] A 
fort of light horfe carrying longer cara- 
bines than the rell, and ufed fometimes 
on foot. Chambers. 
Ca’rack. ma fi [caraca, Spanith.] <A 
large Ihip of burden; the fame with 
thofe that are now called galleons. 
In which river, the greateft carack of Portu- 
gal may ride afloat ten miles within the forts. 


> Raleigh. 


Thebigger whale like fome huge carack lay, 

Which wanteth tea-room with her fucs tu play. s 

Mailer, 

CA'RACOLE. n. f. [caracole, Fr. from ca- 

racol, Span. a fnail.} An oblique tread, 

traced out in femi-rounds, changing 

from one hand to another, without ob- 
ferving a regular ground. 

When the horfe advance to charge in battle, 
they ride fometimes in caracoles, to amufe the 
enemy, and put them in doubt whether they are 
about to charge them in the front or in the fank. 

Farrier’s Dià. 

To Ca‘'RACOLE. v. n. [from the noun.] 
‘To move in caracoles. 

CARAT. 

nofeiearat, Fr. 

CA'RACT. fi : ] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which 
diamonds are weighed. 

2, A manner of exprefling the finenefs of 
gold. 

A matk, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called caras, and 
cach caraé? into four grains: by this weight is 
diftinguifhed the diferent finenefs of their gold ; 
for :fto the finett of gold be put two ¢aradis ol 
alloy, both making, when cold, but am ounce, 
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or twenty-four curas, thea this gold is faid to 
be twenty-two rural: ane. Cocker. 

Thou belt ot gald, art work of cold; 

Osher, lefs fine in carat, is more precious. Shak. 

CARAVAN. n. f. [caravanue, Fr. from 
the Arabick.] A troop or body of 
merchants or pilgrins, as they travel ia 
the, Eat. 

They fet forth 
Their airy caravan, igh over fers 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Ealing their tlight. Milton's Poaradife Lof. 

When Jofeph, and the Bleffed Virgin Muthes, 
had loft their moit hoiy Son, they tought hirðin 
the retinucs of their kmdred, and the casazians 
of the Galilean pilgrims. Tayler. 

Canava'nsary. n.f. [from caravan.) A 
houfe built in the eaftern countrics for 
the reception of travellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Perfia, 
and the eaflern countries, are culled by the nara 
Of. caravunfarics. SpeGfater. 

The fpacious manfion, like a Turkifh cura- 
vanfary, entertains the vagabond with only bare 
lodging, Pope's Letters. 

Ca'r AVEL. ?} n. /. [caravela, Span.] A 

Ca’kveL. J) light, round, old-fathioned 
fap, with a fquare poop, formerly ufed 
in Spain and Portugal. 

Ca’raway. n. f. [carum, Lat.] A plant; 
fometimes found wild in rich moiit pal- 
tures, efpecially in Holland and Lin- 
colufhize. ‘Phe feeds are ufed in medi- 
cine and confectionary. Miller, 

CARBONA’DO. n. /. [carbonnade, Fr. 
from carbo, a coal. Lat.] Meat cut 
acrofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

lt I come in his way wailimgiy, Jet him make 
a carbonade of me. Shak/peare, 

To Carnona‘pno. v.a: [fromthe noun. ] 
To cut or hack. 

Draw, vau rogue, or PI fo carbcnado 
your thanks. Shuk/peare. 

CA'RBUNCLE. 2. Jo [eardunculus, Lat. 
a little coal. ] 

1. A jewel fhining in the dark, like a 
lighted coal or candle. 

A carbuncle entite, as big as thou art, 

Were not fo rich a jewel. Shuk {peare, 
His head 

Crefted aloit, and carbuncle his eyes, 

With burnifli’d neck of verdant gold. Milton. 

It is believed that acarbuncle docs fhine in the 
dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. Wilkins. 

Carbuncle is a itone of the ruby kind, of a 
rich blood-red colour. Woodward. 

2. Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon 
the face or body. 

It was a peflilent fever, hut there followed no 
carbunciey no purple or livid fpots, or the like, 
the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon, 

Red bilfters rifing on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbdunclesy and noifome fweat. 
Dryden, 

Ca’rpuncren. adj. [from carbuncle.} 

te Set with carbuncles. 

An armour ail of gold; it was a king’s.— 
—He has dcferv’d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phabus’ car. Shak{pcare 


2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncles. 

Carnu/ncutar.' ad. [fronv-caréuncle.] 
Belonging to a carbuncle; red like a 
carbunele. 

CARBUNCULA'TION; n. f. [carbunculatio, 
Lat.) The blatting of the young bnds 
of trees or plants, either by exceffive 
heat or exceflive cold. Harriss 
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CA'RCANET. n.f. (carcan, Fr.] A chain 
or collar of jewels. 
Say that I linga’ d with you at your fhop, 
To fee the making of her carcanet. Shakfpeare. 
I have feen her befet and bedeckt all over with 
emeralds and pearls, and a carcanet about her 
neck. Hakewil! on Proviaence. 
Ca'rcass.n.f. [cargquafe, Fr.] 
1. A dead body of any animal. 
To blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his curcafs fhame, 
W hole living hands immortaliz’d his name. Spor. 
Where cattle pattur’d late, now fcatter'd lics, 
With carcaffes and arns, th’ infanguin’d held 
Deterted. Milton. 
If a man vifits his fick friend in hope of le- 
gacy, he isa vulture, and only waits for the car- 
caf Taylor. 
“The fealy nations of the fea profound, 
Like thipwreck'd carcaffes, are driven aground, 
Dryden. 
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The while their wives do fit 
Befide them, carding wool. 
Go, card and fpin, 
And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. Dryd. 
To Card. v. n. Vo gain; to play much 
at cards : as, a carding wife. 
CARDAMO' MUM. n. f. (Lat.] A 
medicinal feed, of the aromatics kind, 
contained in pods, and brought from 
the Ealt Indies. Chambers. 
CA'RDER. u. f. [from card.] 
1. One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 

The {piniters, carders, fulirs, weavers. Shak/p. 
2. One that plays much at cards. 
CaRrDIAcaL. } adi. [x2ediz, the heart. | 
Ca/RDIACK. Cordial; having the 

quality of invigorating the fpirits, 
CA'RDIALGY. n. f. [from xaxedie, the heart, 
and oay@, pain.) The heart-burn ; 

a pain fuppofed to be felt in the heart, 

but more properly in the flomach, 
which fometimes rifes all along from 
thence up to the efophagus, occalioned 
by fome acrimonious matter, Quincy. 
CA'RDINAL. adj. [ cardinals, Lat. J 

Principal; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent ufe with 
aftronomers, according to the cardinal interiec- 
tions of the zodiack; that is, the two equi- 
noctials, and both the folftitial points. Broses. 

His cardinal perfection was indultty. (arend, 


Ca’apinar. n.f. One of the chief go- 
vernors of the Romil church, by whom 
the pope is clected out of their own 
number, which contains fix bifhops, 
fifty priclts, and fourteen deacons, who 
contlitute the facred college, and are 
chofen by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo füled, becaufe ferviceable to 
the apottolick fee, as an axle or hinge on which 
the whole government of the churcu tums; or 
as they have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge 
and government of the Romith church. AÆylife 

You hold a fair affembly ; 

You are a churchman, or, Ft tell you, cardina’, 
I fnould judge now unbappily. Shak{peare. 

CARDINAL’s FLOWER. 2. fe [rapuntium, 
Lat.] A flower. 

The tpecics are, r. Greater rampions with a 
crinfon fpiked Hower, commonly called the 
{carlet cardinal’ s flower. 2. The blue cardnal's 
flswer, Miller. 

CA'RDINALATE. } n. f. [from cardinal, | 

Ca’'RDINALSHIP, ‘The ofñce and rank 
of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalicr, hearing that an old 
friend of his was aclvanced to a ¢eurd.nalate, 
went to congratulate his emmence upon his new 
honour. I? Bjlrange. 

CaARPMAKER. n. / [from card and 
make.) A maker of cards. 

Am not I Cinitophero Sly, by occupation a 
cardmuaker ? Shak/paarcs Taming of the Susrew. 

CA'RDMATCH, n. /. [from card and 
match.) A match made by dipping 
pieces of card in melted fulphur. 

Take care, that thofe may not make the moft 
noife who have the leaf to fell; which is very 
ohfervable in the venders of cardmarches. 


-Iddifon. 


May's Virgil, 


2. Body: in a ludicrous fenfe. 
To duy how many would have given their ho- 
nours 
To ’ve fav'd their carcaffes ! Shakfpeare. 
He that finds himfelf in any dif refs, cither of 
carcafs or of fortune, Mould deliberate upon the 
matter before he prays fur a change. L’ Effrange. 
3. The decayed parts of any thing ; the 
ruins; the remains. 
A rotten carcafs of a boat, not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, tail, nor mult. Shakfpsara. 
4. The main parts, naked, without com- 
pletion or ornament ; as, the walls of a 
houle. 
What could be thought a fuffcient motive to 
have had an eternal carcafs of an univerfe, wherc- 


in the materials and pofitions of it were eternally 
laid together ? Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb, 
ufually oblong, confifting of a Mell or 
cafe, fomctimes of iron with holes, 
more commonly of a coarfe ftrong ituff, 
pitched over and girt with iron hoops, 
filled with combuiltibles, and thrown 
from a mortar. Harris. 
Ca RCELAGEF. n./. [from carcer, Lat. ] 
Prifon fees. Dil. 
CARCINO ALA. n. f. [from naen, a 
crab.) A particular ulcer, called a 
cancer, very difficult to cure. A dif 
order likewife in the horny coat of the 
eye, is thus called. Quincy. 
CaRrCINO'MATOUS. adj. [from carcinoma. | 
Cancerous ; tending to a cancer. 
CARD. n.f. [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 
1. A paper painted with figures uled in 
games of chance or ikili. 
A vengeance on your cralty wither'd hide! 
Yer I have fac’d it with a card of ten. Shak/p. 
Soon as fhe {preads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Nefcend, and fit on each important card; 
Firit, Ariel perch’d upon a matadore. Pope. 
2. The paper on which the winds are 
marked for the mariner’s compafs. 
Upon his cards and compafs hems his eye, 
The matters of his long experinent. Spenyer. 
The very points they blow ; 
Ail the quarters that they kuow, 
Vth’ thipman’s card. Shakefpeare. 
How abfolute tic kKnave is’ we muft fpcak by 
the card, or cquivocation will undo us. Shakjp. 
On life’s va occan diverfely we fail, 
Reafon the curd, but pafon is the gale. Pope. 
3. [éaarde, Vutch. | The inftrument 
with which wool is combed, or com- 
minuted, or broken for {pinning. 
Tv Carp. v. a. [from the nouns To 
comb, or vommuiniute wool with a piece 
of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 


CARDUUS. See THISTLE. 
CARE Prà frafcanes Saxon. ] ; i 
1. Solicitude; anxiety ; perturbation of 
mind ; concern. 
Or, i l would take care, that cave fhauld be 
For wit that fcorn’d the world, and liv'd like me. 


Dryden. 


2. Caution ; often in the phrafe, to have 
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Nor fallen difcontent, nor anxious care, 
Ev’n though brought thither, could inhabit there 
Dr yite n. 
Raife in yoor foul the greatett care of fulhling 
the divine will. Wake's Preparazian for Death. 


a care. 
Well, fweet Jack, Aave a cave of thyfelf. 
Sha of are. 
The fovlifh virgins had taken no saré iof a cure 
ther fupply, after the oil, which wes at Aiii put 
into their lamps, was fpent, as the wife bad done. 
Trilotjon. 
Begone! the prieft expećts you at the altar — 
But, tyrant, Aave a care, I come not thither. 


4. Paslips, 


3. Regard; charge; heed in order to 


rotection and prefervation. 

If we believe that there is a God, that takes 
care of us, and we be careful to pleafe nim, this 
cannot but be a mighty comfort to us. Tr//otfan. 


4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying 


attention or inclination, in any degree 
more or lefs: It is commonly ufed in 
the phrafe, to tate care. 

You come in fuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune Zook a carc 
To fwell my tide of joys to their full height. 

4 Dryden. 

We sake care to flatter ourfelves with imaginary 

fcencs and profpedts of future happinefs. Atrerb. 


5. The object of care, of caution, or of 


love. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my cere could not withhold thy rots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? Shak, 

Lluth’d were his cheeks, and glowing were lis 

cyes: 
Is the thy care? is the thy care? he cries. Dryd. 

Your (afety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Lett of the guide bereit, the rudder lolt, 

Your thip thould sun againit the rocky coaft. 
Dryden. 
The wily fox, 
Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care, Guy. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or mere improv'd the vegetable care. Pepe. 


To Care. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be anxious or folicitous; to be in 
concern about any thing. 

She cared not what pain fhe put her body to, 
fince the better part, her mind, was laid under 
fo much agony. Siducy. 

As the Germans, both in language and man- 
ners, dilfered from the Hungarians, to were they 
always at variance with them; and therefore 
much cared not, though they were by him fub- 
ducd. Knolles’s Hiflory of the lurks. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ; 
If chou car's? little, lefs thall ke my care. Drvd, 

2. To be inclined; to be difpoled: with 
for before nouns, or to before verbs, 

Not caring ta obferve the wind, 

Or the new fea explore. Waller, 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment 
to the works of an author, who, l am furcs 
would not care for being praifed at the expence 
of another's reputation. Ahi for. 

Having becn now acquainted, the two texcs 
did not care fo part. Ajon. 

Great mafters in painting never care far draw- 
ing people in the fathion Npeceator, 

3. To be affected with; to have regard 
to: with for. 

You doat on her that cares not for your love. 

Shakfpeare, 

There was an ape that had twins; fhe doated 
upon one of them, and did not much care fer 
t’ other. L Ifirauge. 

Where few are rich, few care for it; where 
many are fo, many defire it. Tempie. 

Ca’RECRAZED. adi. [from care aud 
craze,] Broken with care and folicitude. 


— 


Ia 
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Thefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A carecraz'd mother of many chiidren. Skalp. 
Zo Caregen. v. a. [eariner, Fr. from 
carina, Lat. A term in the fea lan- 
guage.] To lay a veffel on one fide, to 
ealk, top up leaks, refit, or trim the 
Other fide. Chambers. 


To Carr’en, v.n. Tobe inthe flate of 


careening, 
CAREER. n. f. [carriere, Fr.] 
1. The ground on which a race is run; 
the length of a courfe. 
They tad run themfelves too fur out of breath, 
to gu back again the fame career. Sidney. 
2. A courfe; a race. 
What rein can hold licentious wickcdnefs, 


When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
Shakfpeare. 


3. Height of fpeed; fwift motion. 

{tis related of certain Indians, that they are 
able, when a hore is running in his full career, 
to ftand upright on his back. Wilkins. 

Practife them naw to curb the tuming fteed, 
Mocking the foe; now to his rapid fpecd 
To give the rein, and, in the full career, 

To draw the certain {word, or fend the pointed 

{pear. Prior, 

4. Courte of action; uninterrupted pro- 
cedure, 

Shall quips and fentences, and thefe paper 
bullets of the brain, awe a man from the career 
of his humour? Shakjpeare. 

The heir of a blafted family. has rofe up, and 
promifed fair, and yet at tength a crofs event has 
certainly met and ftupt him in the career of his 
fortune. South. 

Knights in knightly deeds thould perfevere, 
And till continue what at fii they weie; 
Continuc, and proceed in honour’s fair career. 

Dryden. 
To Care’er. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
run with fwift motion. 
With eyes, the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. Milton, 
CAREFUL. ads. [from care and full] 
1, Anxious; foticitous; full of concern. 

The pitcous maiden, carefu’, comfortlefs, 

Does throw out thrilling thiieks and thrieking 


Cries. Spenfer. 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things. blake 
We'come, thou pleafing Number; 
Awhile emorace me in thy leaden arms, 
And charm my carefu! thoughts. Denham. 


2, Provident; diligent: with of or for. 
Behold, thou halt been careful fer us with all 
this care; what is to be done for thee? 2 Kings. 
To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 
To rule a diftant rovince, each alone : 
Wat could «a car-fu/ father snore have done ? 
Dryden. 
2. Watchful; cautions: with of. 
It concerns us to be careful cf our converfations. 
Ray. 
4. Subje& to perturbations; expofed to 
troubles; full of anxiety; full of foli- 
citude. 
By him that rais’d me to tnis carcful height, 
From that contented hap which Lenjoy’d Shakf 


Ca'REFULLY. adv, [from careful.] 
1. In a manner that thows care. 
Envy, how carefully does it losk! how meagre 
and ilf-complextoned ! Collicr. 
2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; at- 
tentively. 
You come moft carefully upon your hour. 


i A Shak/[peare. 

By confidering him fo carefully as I did before 
my attempt, L have made fume faint refemblance 
cf him. Dryden. 
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All of them, therefore, thudioufly cherifhed 
the memory of their honourable extrastion, and 
carefully preferved the evidences of it. Atterbury. 

3. Providently. 

4. Cautioufir. 

Ca’kerutness. n. fi [from careful.) 
Vigilance; heedfulnefs ; caution, 

The death of Selymus was, with all careful- 

nefs; concealed by Ferhates. Krolies. 

Ca’ruitesry. adu. [from carelefs.] Ne- 
gligently ; inattentively 5 without care ; 
heedlefly. 

There he him found all carelsffy difplay’d 
In fecret thacow from rhe funny ray Fuiry Queen. 

Not content tu fee 
That others write as varc/e/ly as he. Waller. 


CA'RELESNESS. n. f- [from carele/s.] 
Heedlefnefs; inattention; negligence; 


abfence of care; manner void of care. 

For Coriolanus neither to care whether they 
Icve or hate him, manifefts the true Knowledge 
he has in their difpofition, and, out of his noble 
carelefucfi, lets them plainly fee it Shak/peare. 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough rarelefrefs good fathiun ; 

Whofe cloak his {puts teary or whom he fpits on, 
He cares not. Donne. 

Tt makes usto walk warily, and tread furc, for 
fear of our enemies: and that is better than to be 
tattered into pride and carelsfa:fs. Taylor. 

The ignorance or carel:/a-/s uf the fervants can 
hardly leave the mafter diftppuinted. Temple. 

I who at fome times fpenc, at others (pare, 
Divided between car /e/ne/s and care. Dope. 

CARELESS. adj, [trom care. ] 

1. Having no care; feeling no folicitnde ; 
unconcerned; negligent; inattentive ; 
heedlefs; regardlefs; thoughtlefs; ne- 
glectful; unheeding ; unthinking; un- 
mindful: with of or about. 

Knowing that if the worft befal ‘them, they 
fali lofe nothing but themfelves; whereof they 
feem very carele fs. Sperfer. 

Nor lole tne good advantage of his grace, 

By feeming cold, or carelefs of iis will. Shak/p. 

A woman, the more curious the is about her 
face, i6 commonly the more cure/rfs aoour ter 
houfe Ben Jonfon. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his chiid, fells 


or gives him to another man. Locke. 
2. Cheerful; unditlurbed. 
Thus wilcly carc/e/s, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play’d. Pope. | 


In my cheerful morn of life, 
When nurs’d by care/e/s fotitude [ liv’d, 
And tung of nature with unceafng joy, 
Pieas’d have I wander’d through your rough 
domiin. Thomfon. 


3. Unheeded; thoughtlefs; unconfidered. 
The freedom of faying as many care/:js things 
as other people, without being fo feverely re- 
marked upon Pope. 

. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 

Carelefs of thunder trom the clouds that break, 
My only omens from your looks Itake. Grazu. 
Jo CARE'SS. vw. a. [earefer, Fr. from 
carus, Lat.) To endear; to fondle; 
to treat with kindnefs. 

If T can feat, and pleafe, and carefs my mind 
with the pleafures of worthy fpeculations, or -vir- 
tucus practices, let grearnefs and maiice vex and 
abridue me, if they can. South. 

Ca’ress. n.f. [from the verb.] | An 
act of endearment; an expreffion of 
tendernefs. 

Ee, the knew, would intermix 
Grateful digie Dons, snd foive high difpute 
With conjugal carafes. Milton. 

There arc fome men who feem to have brutal 
minds wraptup in human thapess; their very ca- 
reyes ate Crude and waportuue, URE Jiangs: 
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After his fuccefour had publickly owned hir e 
felf a Roman catholick, he began with his first 
carcffes to the church party. Swift. 

CARET. n.f. (caret, Lat. there is want- 
ing.) A note which thows where fome- 
thing interlined fhould be read. 

CARGASON. n. j. (cargazon, Spanih.] 
A cargo. Not ufed. 

My body is a cargafon of ill humours. Howel. 

Caro. n.f. (charge, Fr.) The lading 
of a thip; the merchandife or wares 
centained and conveyed in a fhip. 

In the hurry of the thipwreck, Simonides was 
the only man that appeared unconcerned, not- 
withftanding that his whole fortune was at fake 
in the cargo. L Ef ange. 

A Ihip whofe cargo was no Iefs than a whoie 
world, that Carried the fortune and hopes of all 
polterity. Rurnet’s Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventure: 
in the republick of letters, and jul fhtted out 
for the univerfity with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. Addifun, 

Ca'xrcous Lumour. [from carica, a fig, 
Lat.] A {welling in the form of a fig. 
CARIES. n.f [Latin.] That rotten- 

nefs which is peculiar to a bone. ` Quincy. 

Fiftulas of a long continuance, arc, for the 
moil part, accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland, and caries in the hone. Wifeman, 

Caxro’stty. n.f. [from carious.] Rote 
tennefs. 

This is too general, taking in all cariafty and 
ulecrs of the bunes. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ca’‘rious, adj, [cartofus, Lat.} Rotten. 

I difcoverea the blood to arife by a carieus 
tooth, MW ifeman'’s Surgery. 

Cark. nu. f. [ceape, Saxon.) Care; 
anxiety ; folicitude ; concern; heedful- 
nefs. Obfolete. 

And Klaivs taking for his young*ings cark, 
Lett greedy cyes to them might cnallenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did their fheulders mark. Sidney. 

He down diel lay 
His heavy head, devoid of care ful card, Spenfer. 

To Cark. v.n. [ceancan, Saxon.} ‘la 
be caretuls; to be folicitous; to be 
anxious, It is now very little ufed, and 
always in an ill fenfe, 

I do find what a blefling is chanced to my life, 
from fuch mucdy abundance of carking sgonies, 
to ftates which fill be adherent. Sidney. 

What can be vainer, than to lavifh out our 
lives in the fearch of trifles, and to lie carking 
for the unprofitable goods of this world? L’ Fyi,. 

Notling can fuperfede our own carkings and 
contrivances tor ourleives, but the affurancec that 
God carss for us. Decay of Piety. 

Carre. 2. f. [ceo], Saxon. } 

t. A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. We 


now ufe churl, 
The ca:/e beheld, and fiw his cuet 
Would fafe depart, tor ali his ‘wbtile feigh. 
Spenfer, 
Anfwer, thou ¢ar/e, and judge this riddle rignt, 
Pil frankly own thee for a cunning wight, Guy. 
The editor was a covetous car/e, and would 
have his pearls ot the highett price. Bentley. 
2. A kind of hemp. 


Tne nimble to fpm and the car? ier her feed. 


Tafir, 
Ca/RLINE THISTLE. [carlira, Lat.) A 
piant. Miiller. 


Ca'rnitncs. n.f. [Ina thip.] Timbers 
lying fore and a't, along from one beam 
to another; on thele the ledges reft, on 
which the planks of the deck are made 
falt. Harris. 

Ca'rMman. n. f. [fromcarand man.) A man 
whole employment it is ta drive cars,- 
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Ifthe ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command ; 
E’en tturdy carmen fall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches top to make thee way. Gay. 

CalkMELITE. n. f. [carmelite, Frje A 
{ort of pear. 

Carminative. adi. [fuppofed to be fo 
called, as having via carminis, the 
power of a charm. ] 

Carminatives ave {uch things as dilute and 1c- 
lax at the fame time, becaute wind occations a 
fpafm, or convulion, m tome parts. Whatever 
promotes infenfible perfpiration, is carminatruc ; 
for wind is pei fpirable matter retained inthe body. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carminative and diuretick 
Will damp ail pafon fy mpathetick. Swift. 

CA'RMINE. n. f- A bright red or crimion 
colour, bordering on purple, uled by 
painters in miniature. It is the molt 
valuable product of the cochineal mal- 
tick, and of an exceffive price. Chambers. 

CA'RNAGE. n. fa (carnage, Fr. from caro, 
carnis, Lat. 

x. Slaughter ; havock ; maffacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon.them rather 
as to carnage than tu hght, infomuch as, without 
any great lofs or danger to themfclves, the greate ft 
part of the feditious were flan. Hayward. 


2. Heaps of fich. 
Such a feent J draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and tafte 
The favour of acath from ill things there that 
live. Milton. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 
A milky deluge next the giant fwill'’d. Pepe. 


CA‘RNAL. adj. (carnal, Fr. carnalis, low 
Tat 
a. Flefhly ; not fpiritual. 

Thou dott juftly require us to fubmit our un- 
deritandings to thinc, and deny aur carral rcafor, 
in order-to thy facred myfteries and commands, 

King Charles, 


From that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r all force 
‘On every conleience. Milter. 
Not fuch im carnal pleafure: for which caule, 
Among the beas no mate for thee was found. 
Milton. 
A glorious apparition! had not doule, 
And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam's eve. 
Milton. 
He perceives plainly, that his appetite to 
fpirirual things abates, in proportion as his fen- 
fual appctite is indulged and enconraged, and 
that curnal defires kil not only the dechre, bur 
even the power, of tafting purer delights. .d¢terd, 


2. Luilful; lecherous; libidinous. 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the ifuc of nis mother’s body. Shukip 
Carnauity. n.f. [from carnal, | 
1. Flethly luit; compliance with carnal 
defires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and flep in al 
the «crva/ities uf the world, undcr pretence o: 
chriflian liberty ? South. 

2. Gro Ines of mind. 

He cid sor intirute this way of worfhip, but 
beesule of the Ley of them hearts, and the 
pronn treople to idolatry, Tillstfox. 

CarNnariy. ede. Doom canal.) Accord- 
ing to the fieh; not (piritually. 

Where they tound men in div’, attire, furniture 
of houte, or sey other way obfervers of ciwility 
and cecent vrder, sucn they reprove as being 
cartaliy anii caltoly minded. 


flouker. 
In the focranmient we 


o not receive Chriff car- 


nally, but we receive bim [pr itualy: and that of 
‘Atfelr is a conjugat of olefinus and fpinituay 
graccs Laylur’s ortay Sommurican 


Ca'RNALNESS. a f. Carnality. Did 


Carnation. n. f. [carnes, Lat.) The 


CARNE'LION. n.f. A precious {tone. 


Ca‘ RNEOUS. ad}. (carneus, Lat. | Vlefhy. 


To Ca‘entry. v.n. [from care, carnis, 


CAa'RNIVAL. n.f. [carnaval, Fr.] The 


Carnivorous. adj. [from carnis and 


Carno’sity, 2. fi [earnofite, Fr.] Flethy 


Ca’rnous. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat. ] 
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name of the natural fichh colour, from 
which perhaps the flower 1s named; 
the name of a flower. 


And lo the wretch! whofe vile, whofe infect 
Tut Des 
Laid this gay daughter of the {pring in duft: 
O punith him! orto the Elyfian fhades 
Difmits my foul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 


The common carrelion nas its name from its 
fleth colour: which is, in tome of thefe ftones, 
paler, when it is-called the female carnelion ; in 
others decper, called the male. Woodward, 


Ina calf, the umbilical veileis terminate in 
certain bodies, divided into a multitude uf car- 
mous papilla. Ray 


Lat.} To breed flefh; to turn nutri- 
ment into flefh. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I pur- 
polc, I command: in infctiour faculties, I walk, 
I fee, I hear, I digett, I fanguity, 1 carnify. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


feaft held in the popi countites before 
Lent ; a time of luxury. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival, and 
we are voluptuous not fo much upon defire or 
appetite, as by way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay of Piety. 


woro.) Vilefh-eating; that of which 
flefh is the proper food. 

In birds there 1s no miaiflication or comminu- 
tion of the meat in the mouth; but in fuch as 
are not carnivorous, it is immediately {wallowed 
into the crop or craw. Ray on th: Creation 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, 
a carnivorous anima). Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


excrefcence. 

Ry this method, and by this courfe of dict, 
with fudorifics, the ulcers arc healed, and that 
carnofity refolved, Wifeman, 


Flethy. 

The fir or outward part is a thick and carnous 
covering, like that of a walnut; the fecond, a 
dry and flofculous coat, commonly called mace. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

The mufcle whereby he is enabled to draw 
himfclf together, the academitis defcribe to Le a 
dittinét cernsus mufcle, extended to the car. 

Ray on the Creation, 
Ca’ror, or St. John’s Bread. [ faliqua, 
Lata 

A tree very common in Spain, and in fome 
parts of Iraly, where it produces a great quantity 
of long, tat, brown-coluured pods, which ar 
thick, mealy, and of a f{weetith tate. Thefe 
pods are eaten by the poorer inhabitants, Miler. 


Cano’cur. n. f/f. [from carafe, Fr) A 
coach; a carriage of pleafure. It is 
ufed in the comedy of dllumazar, but 
now it is obiulete. 


CA'ROL. a. / [carola, Ital. from cho 
reola, Lat. | 


1. A fong of joy and exultation, 

And Ict the Graces dinte unto the ref, 
For tev can do it beft; 

The witles the matdens do their carof fing, 
To witch the woods thall anfwe:, and their echo 
mg. Spenjer’s FE pithahomiam, 
Even in the Oid Teftament, if you liften to 
David’s harp, yuu fhail hear as many hearfe-like 
ais as carols. Bacon 

Oopos’e to her, on Pother fide advance 

The cuftly fealt, the caro’, and the dance, 
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Minftrels and mufick, poetry and play, 
And balls by night, and tournaments by day. 
Dry der, 


2. A fong of devotion. 


No night is now with hymn or carol bleft. 
Shekfpeare. 

They gladly thither hae; and, by a choir 
Of fquadron’d angels, hear his caro? fung. Mi'n, 


3. A fong in general. 


The carol they began that hour, 
How that a life was but a flower. Shut fpeare, 
To Ca'rRoL. v.n. [cavolare, Ital] To 
fing; to warble; to fing in joy and 
feltivity. 
Hark, how the cheerful birds dochantthcir lays, 
And carol of love's praite. Spenf MA 
This done, fhe fung, and caroh’d out fo clear, 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear, Dryd, 
How’ ring fwans, their throats releas’d 
From native hlence, carcl founds harmonious. 
Prinr, 
To Caroi. u.a. Topraife; to celebrate 
in fong. 
She with precious viol’d liquors heals, 
For which the fhepherds at then fettivals 


Gare! her goodnefs loud in ruflick lays. Milton, 
Ca‘norip. adj. [carotides, Lat.] Two 


arteries Which arife out of the afcend.- 
ing trunk of the aorta, near where the 
fubclavian arteries arife. 

The careti/, vertebral, and fplenctick arteries, 
are not only varioufly contorted, but alfo here 
and there dilated, to moderate the motion of the 
blood. Ray on the Greation, 

Caro’usar. n.f. [from caroufe. 1t feems 
more properly pronounced with the ac- 
cent upon the fecond fyllable; but 
Dryden accents it on the firlt.} A 
feltival. 

This game, thefe caroufals Afcanius taught, 
And building alba to the Latins biought. Dryd, 

To CARO'USE, v. n. [carouffer, Fr. 
from gar aufz, all out, Germ.] To 
drink ; to quaff; to drink iargely. 

Jle calls for wine: a health, quoth he, as ir 
Had beer aboard caroujing to his mates 
After a ftorm. Srat fpeare, 

Learn with how litde life may be preieiv'd, 

In gold and myrih they necd nut to carynfe. 
Raleiph, 
Now hats Ay off, and youths caroufe, 
Healths firit go round, and then the houfe, 
The trices came thick and thick. Suckling, 

Under the thadew of friendly boughs 
They tit caroufing, wuere their liquor grows: 

Wailer, 

To Caro’use. v. a. To drick up lavifily, 

Now iny fick fool, Roderizo, 
Whom love hath turn’dalmof the wrong fide out, 
To Defdemona hath to-night carouse 
Potations potrie deep. Shat fpeare. 

Oui cheerful gucfts carcufe the fparkling tears 
Of tne rich grape, whilft mufick charms theii 

cars Denham. 

Caro'ust. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

i. A drinking match. 

Wate in wild riot what ycur Lind allows, 
There ply the carly feat, and late carcujr. Pope. 

2, A hearty dofe of liquor. 

He had fo mary cyes watching over hin, as he 
could not drink a full caroufe of fack, but the 
trite was advertifed thereof within few hours 
after. Davies or Írelund. 

Picale you, we may contrive this attcinoon, 
And quaft caroufes to our mifirefs’ health. Shakf. 

Carouser. n. fe [trom caroufe.) A 
drinker; a tuper. 

The bold caroufer, and advent’ ring dame, 
Nor tear the fever, ror refufe the flame ; 

Safe in his kul, fruin all conftraint fet free 
But cor fcivus hame, remorfe, and picty. Granu, 


Cane. n. fi [carpe, Fr.] A pond tifa, 


r 
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A friend of mine flored a pond of three or 
four acres with carps and tench. Hale 
To CARP. v. n. (carpo, Lat.] To cen- 
fure; to cavil; to find fault; with at 
before the thing or perfon cenfured. 

Tertullian even often, through difconteatment, 
carpeth injurioufly ut them, as though they did 
itcven when they were fice from tuch meaning. 

Hooter 
This your all-licers'd fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endurcd riots, Shalfpeure. 
No, not a tooth or nail to ferateh 
And af my adions curp or catch. 
When f tpoke, 
My honcft homely words were carp'dand cenfur'd, 
For want of courtly tile, Dryden, 
Carpenter, n. fe [charpentier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood; a builder of houfes 
and fhips. He is dillinguithed from 
a joiner, as the carpenter performs larger 
and ttronger work. 

This work performed witk advifement good, 
Godfrey his carpenters, and men of fkill 
In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 

In building Hicro’s great fhip, there werc 
three hundred carpexters employed tur a year 
together. * Witkin. 

Ín Lurden’d velfels Art with {peedy care, 

His plentcous fitores do feafon'd timbers fend; 

Thither the brawny arpenters tepair, 

And, as tne fuigeens of maim'd thips attend. 
Dryden, 
Carpentry. n.f. [from carpenter.} ‘The 
trade or art of a carpenter. 

It had been more proper for me to have in- 
troduced carpentry bcforc jo nery, becanfe necet- 
fity did doubtlcfs compel our forefathers to ufe 
the conveniency of the fir, rather than the cx- 
travagancy of the lait. Moxon’s Mech. Lxer 


CA'RPER. n. / [from To carp.) <A ca- 
viller; a cenforious man. 
I havc not thefe weeds, 

By putting on the cunuing of a carper. 
CA’RPET. n. f. (harper, Dutch. ] 
t. A covering of various colours, fpread 

upon floors or tables. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair with- 
out, carpets laid, and every thing in order? 
Shakfpeare. 

Again the wall, in the middle of the half 
pace, is a chair placed before him, with a tuble 
and carpet beforc it. Bacon, 


2. Ground variegated with flowers, and 
Jevel and fmooth., 

Go fignify as much, while here we mareh 

Upon the grafly carpet of this plain. Shakfpeare. 

The carpet ground hall be with leaves o'cr- 

{pread, 

And boughs thall weave a cov'ring for your head. 

Dryden. 


Herbert. 


Shal/p 


3. Any thing variegated. 
The whole dry land is, fer the moft part, 
covered over with a lovely carpet of green grafs, 
and other herbs. Ray. 
4. Carpet is ufed, proverbially, for a ftate 
of cafe and luxury ; as, a carpet knight, 
a knight that has never known the field, 
and has recommended himfclf only at 
toble, 
He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, 
and on carpet confideration. Shak/peare. 
g, To be on the carpet [ fur le tapis, Era] 
16 to be the fubject of confideration ; an 
affair in hand. 
To Carper. va. [from the noun.] To 
fpread with carpets. 
We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and curpeted under foot, without any degrees to 


the flate; he was fet upun a low throne, richly 
Vor. I. 
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adorned, and a rich cloth of itate over his herd, 
ot blue fattin enwoidered. Bacon. 

Tire dry land we Gnd cvery ‘whore naturally 
carpeted over with gratsy and other agreeable 
whoilefome plants. Derham. 


Ca’rpinc. particip. adj, [from To tarp.) 


Captious; cenlorious. 
No carping critick interrupts his pirife, 
No rival rives but for a fecond place. Granville. 
Lay afide therefore a carping (pirit, and read 
even an adveriary with an honett defign to fud 
out his truc meaning; do not fnatch at little 
lapfes, and appearances of mutake. Watts. 


Ca’RPInGciy. adu. (from carping. |] Cap- 


tioufly ; cenforioufly, 

We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand 
by the Fench, and make good Englith, as in 
there adverbs, carpirg'y, currently, actively, 
colourably. Camden's Remains. 


Ca'remeats. nf. A kind of coarfe cloth 


made in the north of England. Phillips. 
CARPUS, n. f. (Latin.} The writt, to 
named by anatomilts, which is made up 
of eight little bones, of different figures 
and thicknefs, placed in two ranks, four 
in cach rank. ‘Phey are flrungly tied 
together by the ligaments which come 
trom the radius, and by the annulary 
ligament. Quincy. 

I found one of the bones of the carpus tying 
loofe in the wound. Mipeman’s Surgery 

CARRACK. See CARRACK. 
Ca’xrar. See Carat, 
Ca‘rreaway. See CARAWAY. 

Nay, you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an 
arbour, we wall eat a latt year’s pippin ci my 
own grafting, with a dith of carrgiwaysy and to 
forth; come, coufin, filence, and thea tu bed. 

Stakfpeare’s Henry 1v. 
Ca'rriAaGe. n.f. [cartage, Fr. baggage ; 
from carry, ] 
1, The a& of carrying, or tranfporting, 
or bearing anything. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though 
material to the carr/age of founds farther or lefs 
way, yet do not confound the articulation. Buco. 

If it fcem fo ftranze to move this nbelifk for fo 
little fpacey what may we think of the carriage 
of it vut of Ngypr ? Wilkins. 

2. Conquett ; acquifition. 

Solyman refolved to befhiege Vienna, in good 
hope that, by the carriage away of that, the 
other citics would, without refiltance, be yielded. 

Knalies's Hiflory of the Turks. 
3. Vehicle; that in which any thing is 
carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and bear 
away all the loppings of a branchy tree at once ? 

Watts. 
4. The frame upon which cannon is car- 
ried, 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid 
upon carriagety Which before lay bound in great 
unwicldy timber, with rings faltened theiscto, 
and could not handfomely be removed tu or fro. 

Knelles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 


. Behaviour; perfonal manners. 

Before his cyeshe did catt a mift, by his own in- 
finuation, and by the carriage of his youth, that 
exprefled a natural princely behaviour. = Bucon. 

Though in my face there's no adedted frown, 
Nor in my carriage a feign’d nicenefs ihown, 

I keep my honour Rill without a Rain.  Dry:den. 

Jct them have ever fo lewocd leures of 
breeding, that which will moft influence their 
carriage will be the company they converte with, 
and the fafhion of thofe about them, Lovke. 

6. Conduct; meafures; practices. 

You may hurt yourfelf; nay, utterly l 

Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this 
carriage. Shui pms: e. 
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He advifed the new zgovernour to kave fo much 
difcretion in his carriage, that there might be 
no notice taken in the exercife of his religion. 

Clarendon, 
7- Management; manner of tranfacting. 
Not uted. 
The manner of earriag? of the bufinefs, was 
as if there had been fecret inquifition upon tim. 
Bacon's leny vil. 
Ca'rRIER. n. f. [from To carry. | 
1. One who carries fomething. 

You muft diflinguith between the motion of 
the air, which is but a vežiculum caufic, a carier 
of the founds, and the found conveyed. Favre. 

For winds, when homeward ticy return, wal 

drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. 
Dryden. 
2. One whole profefion or trade is to 
carry goods for others. 

l have rather made it my choice to tranfcribe 
all, thaa to venture the lols ot my originals by 
polt of carrier. Prevce’s Letters. 

Tice roads are crowded with carters, laden 
with cach manutadctures. Sivej? 


3. A meflenger ; one who carries a mel- 
fage. 

The welcome news isin the letter found ; 

The carrier’s not commuionee to expound ; 
It tpeaks itfelë. Dryden's Relia:o Lacs. 
4. The name of a fpecies of pigeons, fo 
called trom the reported practice of 
fome nations, who fend them with let- 
ters tied to their necks, which they car- 
ry to the place where they were bred, 
however remote. 

There aretame and wild p'zeons; and of tame 

there are croppers, carriers, runts. Walton. 
CA'RRION. n. f. [ekarogne, Fr.} 
1. The carcafs of fomething not proper 
for food. 

They did eat the dead ¢arrions, and one another 
foon after; infomuch that the 'very carcaffes they 
feraped out of their graves. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Itis f 
That, lying by the violct in the fun, 
Do as the carrion does, not as the Hower. Shatf. 

This foul deed thali fmell above the earth, 
With carrion men groaning for burial.  SAukfp. 

You'll afk me why I rather choofe to have 
A weight of carr/on Neh, than to receive 
Three thoufand ducats. Shakfyeare. 

Ravens arc feen in flocks where a carrion lics, 
and wolves in herds to rundown a deer. Temple. 

Sieep, oxen, horfcs fall; and heap’don high, 
The dif ring fpecies in confufion lic; 

Till, warny'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathfome currion under ground. 
Dryden, 

Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have cver 

a natural inclination to carrion, Pepe. 
2. Any flefh fo corrupted as not to be it 
for food. 

Not all that pride that makes thee firell, 

As big as thou do blown-up veul; 
Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 
Scll all thy carrion for good mear. Heatigras 

The wolves will yet a breakfan by my deet), 
Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply, 

For love has made me carr.on ere I dice. Deryder. 
3. A name of reproach for a worthlefs 
woman. 

Shall we fend that foolith carrion, Mrs. Quick- 
ly, to im, and excute his throwing into the 
water? Shavypeare. 

Ca‘rrion. ad’. [from the fubftantive. ] 
Relating to carcafles; feeding upc 
carcafles. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him. 

And made 2 prey for carrson kites and crows, 
Ev'n of the benny beafts ke lov’s fo well. 


Stafnes, 
2M 
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The charity of our Geathsbed vifits from one 
another, is much at a rate with chat of a carrion 
crow to a fhecp; we {mell a carcafs. L’ Evtrange. 


CARROT. m. f [carote, Fr. daucus, 
Lat.] An efculent roor, 

Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well 

in the fields for feed. * Mortimer. 

His {poute orders the fack to be immediately 

nocned, and greedily pulls out of it half a dozen 

bunches of carrots, Dennis. 


Ca’RROTINESS. mf. [from carroty.] 
Rednefs of hair. 

Ca’rroty. ad’. [from carrot.) Spoken 
of red hair, on account of its re- 
femblance in colour to carrots. 


Ca’krows. n. f. fan Irih word.] 

The currows are a kind of people that wander 
up and down to gentlemen’s houless living only 
upon cards and dice; who, though they have 
fittle or nothing of their own, yet will they play 
for much money. Speafer on Ireland. 


To CAR RYT voaa [tharian Di: from 
CUVEUS, Lat. ] 
1. To convey from a place: oppofed to 
tring, or convey fo a place: often with 
a particle, fignifying departure, as away, 
Off. 
When he dieth, he hall carry nothing away. 
Pfalms. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 
Als. 
l mean to carry her away this evening by the 
heip.uf thele two fuldiers. Dryden’ s Span. Friar. 
As in a hive’s vimineous dome, 
Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home ; 
Each does her ftudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 
They expofed their goods with the price 
marked, then retired; the merchants came, left 
the price which they would give upon the goods, 
and retired; the Seres returning, carried off either 
their goods or money, as they liked bef. «drbuch. 


2. To tranfport. 
They began to carry about in beds thofe that 
werc fick. Mark. 
The fpecies of audibles feem to be carried more 
manifeftly through the air, than the fpecies of 
vifibles. Bacon. 
Where many great ordnance are fhot off to- 
geiher, the found will be carried, at the leaf, 
twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 


3. To bear; to have about one. 
Do not take out bones like furgeons f have met 
with, who earry them about in their pockets. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 


4. To take; to have with one., 

If the ideas of liberty and volition weve carris t 
along with usin our minds, a great part of the 
citficulties that perplex men’s thoughts would be 
eaher cefolved. Locke. 

Ihave litened with my utmoft attention. for 
halt an hour to an oratour, without being able to 
Gury away one fingle fentence vut of a whole 
fermon. Stwife. 


g, To convey by force. 
Go, cerry fir fuhn Falftaff to the Flect ; 
Takeail his company along with him,  SAakfp. 


6. To effe&t any thing. 

Tnese are fume vain perfons, that whatfoever 
gocth alone, of moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never fo Little hand in it, they think it 
ps they tnat carry It. Bacon, 

Olt-times we lofe the accafion of carrying a 
bunnefs well thoroughly by ou: too much hafte. 

Ben Fonfen’s Difeowery. 

Thefe advantages will be of no eftcct, unlefs 
we improve them to words, in the carrying af our 

ekillifon. 


main point. 


-. To gain in competition. 
And hardiy {ball £ carzy-out my fide, 
Hier huftband being sive, Shat/peare. 
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Flow many ftand for coniulfhips + Three, 
they fay; but it is thoughtof every one Coriolanus 
will carry it. Shud[prare. 

J fee not yet how any of thefe fix reafons can 
be faily avoided; anc yet if any of them hold 
guud, it is enough to carry the Caute, Sassuder fon. 

The letter Rill enjoying his place, and continu- 
ing a joint commifioncr of the trealury, fill op- 
poled, and commonly carried away cvery thing 
ayain{t him. Clarendon, 

S. ‘To gain after refiftance. 

The count wouoes your daughter, 

Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty ; 

Refolves to carry her; lkt her confent, 

As we'll dircét her nuw, ’tis beft to bear it. 
Shak/prare. 

What a fortune coes the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus?  Shakfpearc's Othello. 

The town was diltseffed, and ready for an 
affault, which, ii it had been piven, would have 
colt much blood; but yet the town would have 
been curried in the end Bacon's Henry vir. 

g. To gain: with i; that is, to prevail. 
[le porter, Fr.] 

Are you all refolv'd to give your vuices ? 

But that’s no matter; the greater part carries it. 
Shak/peare. 

By thefe, and the like arts, they promifed 
themiclves that they fhould eafily carry it; fo 
that they entertained the honfe all the morning 
with other debates. Clarendon, 

If the numeroufnefs of a train muf carry it, 
virtue may go follow Altrza, and vice only will 
be worth the courting. Glanville. 

Children, who live together, often thrive for 
maktery, whofe wiils thall carry it over the reft. 

Locke, 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is apt to 
carry tt, and thofe at a ditance have the dif- 
advantage in the comvparilon. Locke. 

10. Lobear out; to face through : with z. 

If aman carries it off, there is fo much moncy 
faved; and if he Le detcctec, there will be fome- 
thing pleafant in the frolick. L’ Efirange. 


11. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s 
mad; we may carry it thus for our pleafure and 
his penance. Shuk/peare. 

12. To manage; to tranfact. 

The fenate is geneially as numerous as our 
houfe of commons; and yct carries its refolutions 
fo privately, that they are feldom known. Adf. 

13. To behave ; to conduci: with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

Neglect not alfo the examples of thofe thar 
have carried themfelves ill in the tame place. 

Bacon, 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he 
did carry himfe/f with much fingular fweetncfs 
and temper. Matton. 

He cariied himfelf o infolently in the houfe, 
and out of the houle, to all perfons, that he be- 
came odious. Clarendan 

14. Sometimes with i; as, fhe carries it 
high. 

15. To bring forward; to advance in any 
progrefs, 

It is not to be imagined how far conttancy 
will carry a man; however, it is better walking 
lowly ina rugged way, than to break a leg and 
be a cripple. Locke, 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can 
carry them to great clegancy and politenefs in 
thcir language. Locke. 

There is no vice which mankind carries tu fuch 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 


16. To urge; to bear forward with fume 


kind of external impulie. 
Men are ftrongly carried out to, and, hardly 
took off from, the pra&ice of vice. South. 
He that the world, or lelh, or devil, can 
carry away from the profefion of an obedience 
to Chuidty is no fon of the faithtul Abraham. 
Hammond's PraGical Catechifn, 
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TH) mature, paflion, and revenge will earry* 
them tuo far in punifhing others; and therefore 
God hath certainly appomted government to re- 
Arain the partiality and violence of men. Locke. 


17, To bear; to have; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, we tce fomething that carries 
a kind of analogy to fenfe; they contract their 
leaves againit the cold; they open them to the 
favourable heat. Hale's On igin of Mankind. 

18. To exhibit to fłow; to difplay on 
the outfide ; to fet to view. 

The afpeal of every one in the family carries 
fo much fatisfaction, that it appears he knows 
his happy lot. É Addi fon, 

19. T'o imply ; to import. 

It carrfes too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightrefs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tencts, prefently, upon the offer of 
an argument which they cannot immediately 
anfwer. Locke. 

20. Ta contain; to comprife. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument 

in it, to prove that dodtrine, Warts on the Mind. 


21. To have annexed ; to have any thing 
joined: with the particle with. 

Yincre was a righteous and a fcarching law, 
direétly forbidding fuch practices; and they 
knew that it carried with it the divine Ramp. 

Scuth. 

There are many exprefhons, which carry with 
them to my mind noclear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that aficct 
our fentes, carry with them into the mind the idea 
of finite. Locke. ' 

22. To convey or bear any thing united 
or adhering, by communication of mo- 
tion, 

We fee alfo manifettly, that founds are cur- 
red with wind : and thercfore founds will be 
heard further with the wind than againft the 
wind. Bacons Natural Hiflory, 
3. To move or continue any thing in a 


certain direction. 

Ris chimney is carried up through the old rock , 
fo that you fee the thy through it, notwith tand- 
ing the rooms lie very dccp. sidaifaa on Italy. 


24. To pufh on ideas, arguments, or any 
thing fucceflive ina tjain. 

Mancthes, that wrote of the Egyptians. hath 
carricd up their government to an incredible dif- 
tance. Haie’s Origin of Mankind, 

pig ali receive ; to endure. Not in ufe. 

Some havein readinefs fo many add ftories, as 
there is nothing but they can wrap itintoa tale, to 
make others “avy it with more pieature. Bacon, 

26. To fupport; to fuftain. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 
Arawberry, upon Ricks, as you do hops upon 
poles. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

24. To bear, as trees. 

Set tnem a reatonible depth, and they will 

carry move thoots upon the flem. Bacon, 
28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn eafily to carry; young 
popinjays learn quickly to tpeak. _<tfcham, 

2g. To carry of. To kill, 

Old Parr hved to one hundred and fifty-three 
years of age, and might have gone zurther, if the 
change of air had not carried him eff. Temple. 

30. To carry on. To promote; to help 
forward. 

[t carries on the fame cefign that is promoted 
by authors of a graver turn, and only does itin 
another manner, Addifen. 


31. To carry on. To continue; to put 
forward from one flage to another. 

Ry the adminiltration of grace, begun by our 
Llefied Saviour, carvicd on Ly his diteiples, and 
to be completed by their fucccifours to the world’s 
end, all types that darkened this faith are cn- 
ligutcned, Sprats, 
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Mreas’s (ettlement in Italy was carsici on 
through all the vppolitions in his way to it, both 
by fea and land. Addifon, 

2. To curry on. Yo profecute; not to 

let ceale. . 

France will not confent to furnifh us with 
moncy tufligient to carry on the war. Temple. 

23. To carry through, To fupport ; to 
keep from failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully 
betray vur fuccours, victorivufly /4rough all dit- 
ficulties. Hanunond. 

To CARRY. v n. 

t. A hare is faid by hunters to carry, 
when the runs on rotten ground, or on 
frott, and it (licks to her feet. . 

a, A horfe is faid to carry well, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head 
high; but when his neck is fhort, and 
ill-thaped, and he lowers his head, he 
is faid to carry low. 

CA'RRY-TALE. n. f- [frome rry and tale. ] 
A talebearer. 

Sume carry-tale, fome ‘pleafeman, fome flight 

zany, 

Told our intents before, Shak (peare. 
CART. n./. See Car. [cpæz, enaz, Sax. ] 
1. A carriage in gencral. 

The Scythians are de(cribed by Herodotus to 
lodge always in carts, and to feed upon the milk 
of mares, Temple. 

Tiiptolemus, fo fung the Nine, 
Strewtd plenty from his ear? divine. 

2. A whecl-carriage, ufed commonly for 
luggage. i l 

Now while my friend, juft ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 

He ftopp’da little. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. A {mall carriage with two wheels, ufed 

by hufbandmen ; diftinguifhed from a 

waggon, Which has four wheels. 

Alas! what weignts are thefe that load my 

heart! 

‘Tamas dull as winter arved theep, 

Tir’d as a jade in overloaden cart, 


Dryden. 


Sidney. 
4. The vehicle in which criminals are 


carried to execution. 
The (quire, whofe good grace was to open the 
fcent, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the curt, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Prior. 
Ta Cart. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
expofe in a cart, by way of punifhment. 
Democritus ne'er Jaugh’d fo loud, 
To (ce bawds carted through the crowd. 
No woman led a better life : 
She to intrigues was e’en haid-hearted ; 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted; 
And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. Prior. 


To Cart. ven. To ufe carts for carriage. 
Oxen are not fo good for draught, where you 
have occafion to curt much, but for winter plough- 
ing. Mortimer. 
Cant-norse. ^. f. [from cart and horfe. ] 
A coarfe unwieldy horfe, fit only for the 
cart. 
It was determined, that thefe fick and wounded 
foldicrs thould be carried upon the curt-4orfes. 
Anolles, 
Cart-sape. n.f. [from cart and jade. ] 
A vile horfe, fit only for the cart. 
He came out with ali his clowns, horfed upon 
{uci cart-jades, fo furnithed, I thought if that 
were thrift, T withed none of my friends or fub- 
jects cver to thrive, Sidney. 
CART-LOAD. n. f- [from cart and load.) 
1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 


Hudib, 
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A cart-hal of carrots appeared of darker co- 
lour, when lookea upon where the points were 
obverted to the eye, tian where the fides were fo, 

Boyle. 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a 
country with cart-/oads of thew ware, and tee 
who will take it, Swift. 

2. A quantity fufficient to load a cart. 

Cart-rore. a. f. [from cart and rope. ] 
A ftrong cord ufed to falten the load on 
thecarriage: proverbially any thick cord. 

Cart-way. af. [from cart and way.) A 
way through which acarriage may con- 
veniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is heft to have 
a cart-teay along the middle of them. Mortimer, 

CARTE BLANCHE, [¥rench.} A 
blank paper; a paper to be filled up 
with fuch conditions as the perfon to 
whom it is fent thinks proper. 

Ca'RTEL. n.f. [cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital. ] 

t. À writing containing, for the moft 
part, Itipulations between cnemies. 

As this aifcord among the fiterftood is likely 
to cngaye them in a long and lingering’ war, it 
is the more neccflary that there thould be a car- 
tel fettled among them. wAddifon’s Freeholder. 

2. Anciently any publick paper. 

They flatly difavouch 
To yicld him more obedience, or fuppert ; 
Aud as to peryur’d duke of Lancafter, 
Their cartel ot defiance, they prefer. 
Daniel's Civil War. 

Ca/rter. u. f. [from cart.) The man 
who drives a cart, or whofe trade it is to 
drive a cart. 0 

Let me he no afhiftant fora fate, 

But kecpa farm, and carters, Shak{peare. 

The Divine geudnefs never fails, provided 
that, according to the advice of Hercules to the 
carter, we put our own fhoulders to the work. 

L’ Eftrange. 

Carter and bot confronted face tu face. Dry. 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon 
his horfes, to make them carry their burdens 
cheerfully. Dryden's Duf ejnoy. 

CARTILAGE. n.f. [cartilago, Latin=] 
A f{mooth and folid body, fofter than a 
bone, but harder than a ligament. In 
it are no cavities or cells for containing 
of marrow ; nor is it covered over with 
any membrane to make it fenfible, as 
the bones are. The cartilages have a 
natural elaflicity, by which, if they are 
forced from their natural gure or fitu- 
ation, they return to it of themfelves, 
as foon as that force is taken away. 

Quincy. 

Canals, by degrees, are abolifhed, and grow 
folid, fcverai of them united grow a membrane ; 
thef€ membranes further confolidated become 


cartiluges, and cartilage: bones. Arbuthnot, 
CarTiLaGtNeous. } n. /. [from carti- 
CAKRTILA'GINOUS. lage.) Conůit- 


ing of cartilages. 

By whitartifice the cartilagineuus kind of fithes 
poife themfelves, afcend and defcend at pleafure, 
and continue in what depth of water acy lift, is 
as yet unknown. Rey. 

The larynx gives paflage to the breath, and, 
as the breath palfeth through the rimula, makes 
a vibration of thole cartilaginous vodies, which 
forms that breath into a vocal found or voice. 

Holder’: Elements of Speech. 
Cartoon. n. f. (cartone, Ital.) A paint- 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 

It is witha vulgar idea that the world beholds 
the curtoons of Raphacl, and every one feels his 
Mare of pleafure and entertainment. Watts. 
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CarTO'ucCH. n. /. (cartouche, French.) 

t. A cafe of woud three inches thick at 
the bottom, girt round with marlin, 
and holding forty-eight muflet balls, 
and fix or eight iron balls of a pound 
weight. It is fired out of a hobit or 
{mall mortar, and is proper for defend- 
ing a pafs. 

2. A portable box for charges. 

CA'RTRAGE. Qu. f. [cartouche Fr.] A 

CA'’'RTRIDGE. § cafe of paper or parch- 
ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for 
the greater expedition in charging guns. 

Our monarch ftunds in perfon by, 
His new-cafl cannons firmnefs to explore ; 
The ftrength of big-corn’d powder luves to 
try 
And Balan curtrage forts for every bore. Dry. 

Clartrut. n. f. [from cart and rut; 
route, away.) The track made by a 
cart wheel. 

C'ARTULARY. n. f. [from charta, paper, 
Lat.j A place where papers or records 
are kept. 

Ca’rtwricut. n. f. (from cart and 
wright.) A maker of carts. 

Atter local names, the moft names have been 
derived from occupations or profsiMiuns; as, 
Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cartwright. Camden, 


To CARVE. v. a. [ceoppan, Saxon; 
kerven, Dutch.] 

1. To cut wood, or ftone, or other mat- 

ter, into elegant forms. 
Taking the very refule, he hath carved it dili- 
gently when he had nothing. elie todo. J7%fdum, 
Had Democrates really carved mount Athos 
into a fiatue of Alexander the Great, and had 
the memory of the fact been obliterated by tome 
accident, who could afterwards have proved it 
impoffible, but that it might cafually have been ? 
Bertie) 


ares. 


2. To cut meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by carving or cute 
ting. 

Yer fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 

In fculpture exercis’d his happy fkill; 

And caru'd in ivory fuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not with his ait compaie, 

Were (he to work, Dryden, 
. To engrave. 

O Rofalind, thefetrees fhall be my hooks, 
And in their barks my thoughts [il charaéter ; 
That every eye, which in this forett louks, 

Shalkfce thy virtue witnefs'd every where. 

Rur, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 

The fair, the chafte, the uncxprefhve the. 

. Shak fpeare, 
5. To diftribute; to apportion; to pro- 
vide at will. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks hoth from 
the violence of robbers and his own foldiers, wia 
could eafily have curved themfclves their own 
food. South, 

How dares finful dutt and ames invace the 
prerogative of Providence, and earve out tu hime 
felf the feafons and iffucs of life and death ? 

Soult, 

The labourers’ Marc, being feldom mure than 
a bare fubfttence, never allows that body of 
men opportunity to ftruggle with the richer, un- 
lefs when fome common and great diftrefs cem- 
boldens them to carve to their wants. Lecke. 

6. To cut; to hew. 

Or they will buy his hcep faith of the cote, 
Or they wil carve the flephere’s throat. Spewy’. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandith'd fee, 
Like valuur’s miniva, carved out his pallaac. 

Sad fpcare, 
To CARVE. v.n. ; 
t. To exercife the trace of a feulptor. 
2M 2 
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2. To perform at table the office of fup- 
plying the company from the difnes. 

j do mean to make love to Ford’s wite; I 
fpy entertainment in her; the cifcourfes, fhe 
caries, fhe gives the leer of invitation.  Shak/p. 

Well thes, things handiomcly were ferv'd ; 
My milticts for the itraugers cart’ d. Pricr. 

Ca‘avet. x. / A finail ship. 

[ gave them order, if they found any Indians 
therc, to endin the little Av-bout, or the curve’, 
into the river; for, with our great Mips, we 
curtt not approach the coatt. Kaleigh. 

Carver. 2. /. [trom carve. } 
1. A fcuiptor. 

All aits and tiks Thefeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame ; 
The matter painters and the carvers came. 

Dryden, 
2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 
The carver, dancing round each dith, furveys 
With flying Knife, and, as his art directs, 
With proper geltures ev'ry fowl diffedts. Dryden. 
3. He that apportions or dittributes at will. 
In this kind, te come in braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 
Jo find out right with wrongs it may not be. 
Shudfpeare’s Richard 11. 
We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 
L’ Ejh anve. 
Ca'RVING. n /. [from carve.}] Sculp- 
ture; figures carved. 

They cen no more lat like the ancients, than 
excellent carvings in wood lixe thofe in marble 
aid brags. Temple. 

The tids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk 
Bercath the carving of the curious work, Dryd. 

Caru'ncer. 2. f. [earuncula, Lat.J A 
{mal! protuberance of Ach, either natu- 
sal or morbid. 

_ Caruncles arc a fort of loofe fichh arifing in the 
urethra by the crofton made by virulent acid 


rnatter. Wifeman, 
CARTATES.  ) n.f. (from Carya, a 
CARTATIDES.Y city taken by the 


Greeks, who led away the women cap- 
tives; and, to perpetuate their flavery, 
reprefented them in buildings as charged 
with burdens.] An order of columns or 
pilafters, under the figures of women 
dreffed in long robes, ferving to fupport 
entablatures. Chambers. 
Cascii ta n. p [cafcades Fr. cafcata, 
Ital. from cafcare, to fall.] A cata- 
ratt ; a waterfall. 
Rivers diverted from their native cuurfe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force, 
From large cafeafes in pleafing tumult roll’d, 
Or rofe throwzh figur'd Rone, or breathing gold. 
Prior. 
The river Tiverone throws itfclf down a preci- 
picc, and falls by feveral caycades from one rock 


to another, til at gains the bottom of the vakey. 
widdtfon. 

CASE. 2. /. [caiffe, French, a box. ] 
1. Something that covers or contains any 
thing elfe ; a covering; a box; a feath. 

O cleave, my tides! 

Heart, once he itronger than thy continent, 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shak. Antony and Clop. 
Eich thought was vifible that roll'd within, 

As through a cryital cafe the tigur’d hours are 
feen. Ñ Dryden. 
Orter caterpillars produced maggots, that im- 
medritely made themfclves up in cafes. Ray. 
The body is but a cafe to this vehicle. Broome, 
Jut then Claria drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edg’d weapon from her fhining cafe. Pope. 
a. The outer part of a houfe or building. 
The cafe of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, 
and exccutcd by great makers. siddlifen on Ltaly. 


CAS 
3. A buiding unfurnifhed, 


Re had a purpote likewile to raife, in the uni- 
verfity, a fuir cafe for Looxs, and to furnifa it 
with choice collections from all parts, at his own 
charge. ottan. 


Case-xnrer. n. jf. [from cafe and knife.) 
A large kitchen knife. 

The king always adts with a great cafe-hufe 

Ruck in his girdle, which the lady inatches from 


him in the Aruggle, and fo defends hertelr. 
Adlifan on Tealy. 
Case-sHor. n. f [from cafe and shot.) 
Bullets enclofed in a cafe. 


In cach {even fmall brats and leather guns, 
charged with cafe-/or, Clarendon, 


CASE Mash l cafiey Cates] 
1. Condition with regard to outward cir- 
cumfttances. 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fu great gracc, 
How dare I think fuch glory to attain è 
Thefe that have it attain’d were in like cafe, 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv’d in tike pain. 
Furry ucen, 
Quchion your royal thoughts, malke the cafe 
youss $ 
Ee now a rather, and propofe a fon, Shak/peare. 
Some knew the face, 
And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dryd. 
Thefe were the circumflances under which the 
Corinthians then were; andthe argument which 
the apoftle advances, is intended to reach their 
particular ca/e.. -Uterbury. 
My youth may be made, as it never fails in 
excsutions, a cafe of compafhon. Lope. 


2. State of things. 


He faith, that if there can be found fuch an 
inequality between man and man, as between 
man and healt, or between foul and body, it in- 
veleth a right of government; which fecmeth 
rather an impofible cafe, than an untrue fentence. 

Bacon. 

Here was the cafe; an army of Englifh, watted 
and tired with a lung wintcr’s fege, engaged an 
army of a greater number than themlelves, freth 
and in vigour. Lacon. 

I can bot be a flave wherever I am; fo that 
taken or not taken, ’tis all a cafe to me. 

L'Efrange. 

They ve excellent in order to certain ends ; 
he hath no need to ufc them, as the cafe now 
Rands, being provided for with the provition of 
an angel. Taylor’s Hoty Living. 

Your parents did not produce you much into 
tle world, whereby you have fewer ill impref- 
fons; but they failed, as is generally the cafes 
in too much neglecting to cultivate your mind. 

Swift. 


3. [In phyfick.] State of the body; fkate 
of the difeate. ; 


It was wcll; for we had rather met with calms 
and) contrary winds, than any tempeits; for our 
fick were many, and in very ill cafe. Bacon, 

Chalybeate water feems to be a proper remedy 
in hypochondriacal cafes. Arbuthnoe on clliments, 


Hiltory of a difeafe. 


. State of a legal queftion. 

If hc be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
call up one thing ta prove and illuftrate another, 
let him ttudy the lawyers cafes: fo every defedt 
of the mind may have a fpecial receipt. Bucon. 


6. In ludicrous language, condition with 
regard to leannefs or fat. Jn cafe is, 


lisfly or fat. 
Thoulycfl, moft ignorant monĝer, I am jn 
cafe to jultle a conftable. Stakfpeare’s Tempef. 
Pray have but patience till then, and when I 
am ¿n lite better cafe, I'll throw myfelf in the 
very mouth of you. L’ I pflrange. 
Quoth Ralph, I thould not, if I were 
In cafe for aétion, now he here. Hudibras. 
For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe, 
He will be copy’d in his tamuth'd race. Dryden. 
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The prieft.was pretty well im cafe, 
And thew'd fome humour in his tace; 
Look'd with an caly cirelefs mien, 
A perfedt ranger to the fpleen. 

7. Contingence; pofuble event. 

The athcitt, in cafe things fhould fall out con- 
trary to bis belief or expectation, hath made nu 
provifion for this cafe; my Contrary to kis coni- 
dence, it fhould prove tn the ifue the: there t'r 
Godl, the man is lof and undorce tor ever, Tiles: 

8. Queftion relating to particular perions 
or things. 

Well do E Gnd each man moft wife in bis own 
cafe. AY) nes, 

It isftrange, that the ancient fathers Mould not 
appeal to this judge, in all ev/:, it being fu thort 
and cxpedite a way for the cacling af controver- 
fies. buletjra, 

9. Repreferitatioa of aay fiét or gueftion. 
to. The variation of nouns. 

The leveral changes which the noun ttndergocs 
in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the feveral 
numbers, arc cailed cafes, and ace echiened % 
exprefs the feveral views or relations uncer which 
the mind confiders things with regard to one ane 
ther; and the vaiation of the noun for this pur- 
pofe is called declenfion. Clarke's Lat Grammar. 

t1. In cafe. [in cajo, Ital.] 1f it thould 
happen; upon the fuppolition that: a: 
form of fpeech now liile vled. 

For in eaye it be certain, hard it cannot be for 
them to thew us vehere we faali od it; that we 
may fay thefe were the orders of the apottles. 

Havker, 

Æ fure retreat to his forces, in cnfe they fhould 

have an iil.day, or unlucky chance inthe feld.. 
Bacon's Henry vse, 

This would he the accomplithment of their 
common felicity, iu cafe, either by their evi} 
deftiny or advice, they futtercd not the occafior. 
tu be loft. Hayward 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put ina cafe or cover. 
Cafe ye, cafe ye; on with your vizours ; there’s 
money of the king’s coming down the hill. 
Suakjpeare’s Ilenry iy. 
The cry went once for thee, 
And ftill it might, and yet it may agaf, 
If thou would’ ft not entomb thy {elf alive, 
And cafe thy reputation in a tent, Shak /prares 

Like a fall’n cedar, far diffas’d hts train, 

Cas'd in green {cales, the crocodile extends. 


Tho xfer. 


Swist. 


2. To cover as a cafe. 
Then comes my ht ngain; I had elfe heen 
pericdt.. 
As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air. Sàakjp. 
3. To cover on the outfide with materials 
different from the infide. 
Then they began to cafe their houfes with. 
marble. sdibuthaot. 
4. To ftrip of the covering; to take off 
the fkin. 

We'll make you fome fport with the fox ere 

we cafe him. Shut fpears, 

To Case. v. n. To put cafes; to con- 

trive reprefentations of facts: a ludi- 
crous ufe. 

They fell prefently to reafoning and cafing 
upon the matter with him, and laying diltinc- 
tions before him. L’Efrange, 

To CASEHA’RDEN. v.a. [from cafe and 
harden.) To harden on the outfhde. 

The manner of cufekardening is thus: Take 
cow-horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oveny 
then beat it to powder; pur about the fame 
quantity of bay falt to it, and mingle theni | g¢- 
ther with Itale chamberlye, or elfe white wie 
vinegar. Lay fome of this mixture upon loam, 
and cover your iron all over with it; then wrap 
the luam about all, and Jay it upon the hearth 
of the forge to dry and*harden. Put st wto the 
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fire, and blow up the coals to it, till the whole 
Jump have juft a blood-red icat. 
Nixon's Mechan. Evercifes 

Ca’sematre. re f. [fromy caju armata, 
Ital. ca/anata, Span. a vault formerly 
made to feparate the platforms of the 
lower and npper batteries, ] 

g. [In fortification. ] 
arch of {tone work, in that part of the 
flank of a baltion next the curtin, 
fumewhat retired or drawn back to- 
wards the capital of the battion, ferv 
ing asa battery to defend the fave of 
the oppolite haflion, and the moat or 
ditch, Chanbers. 


2, The well, with its feveral fubterranc- 
ous branehesy dug in the pafaze of the 
bafiton, till the miner is heard at work, 
and air given to the mine. Harris. 


Ca'semend. mf. [eafamenta, Ital.) A 
window opening upon hinges.. 

Way, then may you have a eafement of the 
great chamber window, where we piay, open, 
and the moon mav thine imat the cafoment. 

Shutfpeare's Midjummer Noght's Dream. 
Here in this world they du much knowledge 
reid, 
And sre the cafements which admit mott light. 
Davies. 

They, waken’d with the noife, did Ay 

From inward roum to window cpe, 

And gently op’niag lid, the casement, 

Look'd out, but yet with fome amazement. 
Hudtidras 

There is as much ditterence between the clear 
reprefentations of the uncderftand:ing then, and the 
vticure difcoventes that it makes now, as there 
is between the prolpect of a cafement and a key- 
hole. South. 


Ca‘seous. adj. [ca/eus, Latin.} Refem- 
bling cheefe ; cheefy. 
Its fibrous parts ara from the cefeows parts uf 
the chyle. Fisyer on the Humonus, 
Car’senn. n! fo [eaferne, Fro] A Tittle 
room or lodgement ereCted between the 
rampart and the houfes of fortihed 
towns, to ferve as apartments or lodg- 
ings for the foldiers of the garrifon, 
with beds. Harris. 
Ca'seworm. 2. /. [from cafe and worn. | 
A grub that makes itfelf a cafe. 
Cadiies, or cafewerms, arc ta be found in this 


nation, im feveral diftinét counties, and in feveral 
\itile brueks. Foyer. 
CASH. n.f. [eafe, Fr. achek.] Mo- 
ney; properly ready money ; money in 
the chef, or at hand. 
A thicf, bent to unhoard the ca% 
OF tome rich burgher. 
He isat an end of alb his ca/4, he has both his 
Jaw and his daily bread now upon truf. 
Arhuthnot’s John Bull, 
He fent the thicf, that fto.c the cah, away, 
And punifh’d him that put it in his way. Pepe. 


CA'’SH-KEEPER. n. f. [from cofh and 


keep.| A man entrufted with the money. * 


Difpenfator was properly a caj/h-keeper, oF 
plivy-purfe. Arbuthnot cn Coins. 
Ca’stewnut. n.f. A- tree that bears 
nuts, not with fhells, but hufks. Afiller. 


Casni’er.n. /. [from ca.) He that has 
charge of the money. 

If a fteward or cahier be fuffered to run on, 
without bringing him to a reckoning, fuch a 
fottith forbcavance will teach him to fhuffle. 

South, 

A Venetian, finding his fon’s expences grow 

very highy ordered his ca/Aier to let him have no 


A kind of vaalt ox | 


Paradife Loft. 
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more money than what he fhould count when he 
received it. Lerke 

Vilight of eafteers, or mobs, he'll never mind ; 
And knows ro lotics, while the mufe is kind. 

Pope. 
To Casuver. v.a. [eafir, French; caf- 
fare, Latin. ] 
t. To difeard; to difmifs from a pof, or 
2 fociety, with reproach. 

Does 't not go well Catho hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that fmall hurt hat oàn d Cako. 
Muilfpeare 

Seconds in fidtions many times prove pim- 
cipals; but mony times alfo they prove cg jhers, 
and are cajliered. Bacon, 

It l had omitted what he faid, his thoughts 
and words being thus cassfered in my hands, he 
had no longer been Lucretius. Dryden 

They have already cajaiered feveral of thoir fol- 
luwei's as mutincers. adddifon’s Frechelter. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cufiier’d, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d. = Sawsft. 

2. It feems, in the following pafages, to 
fionify the fame as to annul; to vacate: 
which is futRciently agreeable to the 
derivation. 

if we fhoult) find a futher corrupting his fen, 
ora mother her daughter, we mutt cuarge tits 
wpon a peculiar anomaly and bafcnefs of nature; 
if the mame of nature may be allowed to that 
which fcems to be ttter ca/àerimg of it, and dc- 
viation from, and a contradiction to, the com- 
mon priaciples of humanity South. 

Some cahier, or at lcatt enccavour to invali- 
date, all other arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to rhofe prouts, as weak or tallacicus. 

Leeks 

Cask.n.fi [ca/que, Trench; cadus, Latin. | 

t. A barrel; a wooden veffcl to ftop up 
liquor or provifions. 

The patient turning bimfelf abed, it makes 
a Hudluating kindof noite, like the rurabhng of 
water in a cafk, n Harvey. 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his winc, 
And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine, 
Whore title, and whole age, with nrould o’cr- 

grown, 
The goud old cak for ever keeps unknown. 
Dryden. 

2. It has café in a kind of plural fenfe, 
to lignify the commodity ør previñon 
of cafks.. 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad cah 
being commonly fo ill feafoned and conditianed, 
as tnat a great part of the becr is ever jolt and 
caft away. Raleiga. 

Oreka -lns [eau igraat. 

Casqueé. § A helmet; armour for the 
head : a poetical word. 

Let thy Llows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall ike amazing thunder on the ca,que 
Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakfpcare. 
And thefe 
Sling weighty Rones, when from afarthey fight; 
Ticir ca/ques are cork, a covering thick and light. 
Dryden. 
Why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and cruth Lenezth a caf 
His wrinkled brows ? Addi fun. 

Casket. n.f- [a diminutive of cafe, a 
chelt, Fr. cafe, caf[ette.] A fall box 
or cheft for jewels, or things of particu- 
lar value. 

They fonud him dead, and caft into the frests, 
An empty cafker, where the jewel, life, 

By fome damn'd hand was robb’d and ta’cn 
away. Sak (peare. 

O ignorant poor man! what doft thou bear 
Lock'd up within the caer of thy breait # 

What jewels and what riches haft thou there > 
What heav’nly trealure in fo weak a chet ? 
Davies. 
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Mine eye taik found that fad tepu'ctiral rocks 
That was the ecfeee or heav’n’s ricneit ftorc. 


Aideen, 

That had by chance pack'd up his choiceit 
scalire 

Jn one dear cafket, and fav'd oniy that. Or-ouy. 


This eier India's Slowing gems unlocks, 

Anc ail Aiabia breathes irom yonder box. Pope. 
Jo Ca’skev. 2. a, [from the noun. | 
To put ina cafket. 

l have writ ny Ictters, cafected my treafires 

and given order iur our horivs. Shuk{pcarry 

CassamuNatr.n.f. An aromatick ved 
getable, being a fpecies of gaanga!d 
brought from the Maa, a nervous ang 
ftomachick timple. Quincey, 

To CA'SSATE. v.a. [caffer, Ir. ca CTL, 
low Lat.] To vacate; to invaticate ; 
to make void ; to nullify. 

This opinion lupse(edes ung -affares the bek 
medium we hine. Kay ən the Creatine. 

Cassa’rion, a. f. [cofatio,, Lat.) A 
making null or void. 

Ca’ssavi. Q 
t haley AN plants 

Ca'ssapa. § I. R 

ft is cultivated in a'l the warm parts of Ame- 
rici! wi.cre the root, after being diveited of ns 
milky Juice, ts ground to foer, and then made 
into cakes of bread. Of this there are two 
forts. The molt common has purp'ih faka, 
with the veins and leaves of a purpl.th colour; 
but the ftalks of the ether are green, and the 
Icaves of a Lghter green. The laft fort is not 
venomous, even when the rootsare frefh and ful] 
of juice; which the negroes frequenily diz up, 
roalt, and cat, like putatocs, without any iti 
Hests. Miler. 

Ca‘ssAWARE. See Casstowary. 

Ca'ssta. nm fi A fweet {pice mentioned 
by Mofes, Ex. xxx. 24. as an ingredi- 
ent in the compofiticn of the holy oil, 
which was to be made ule of in the 
coniecraticn of the facred veffels of the 
tabernacle. ‘This aromatick is faid to 
be the bark of a tree very like cinna- 
mon, and grows in the Indies without 
being cultivated. Calmet. 

Ali thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, ang 
cafa. P iuirt 

Ca’sssa. n. / The name ofa tree. 

Ft hatha evlindiisnl, long, taper, or Aart pode 
div:ded into many cells by tranfverfe Giaphragms ¥ 
in each of which is contained one hard feee, 
lodged, for the mof part, in a clammy black 
fubttaace, which is purgative. The Howers have 
five icaves, difpoted orbicula ly. Miller, 

Ca’ssipony, or Stickadore, nf. [ fice- 
chas, Lat.) ‘The name of a plant. 

Ca’ssiowany. x. f. A large bird of 
prey in the Ealt Indies. 

F have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 
chick, betweenthe two caffowa: ées in Si. James's 
Fark. Luk, 

Ca’ssock. 2. fi [cafacue, Fr.] A clore 
garment; now generally that which 
clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Halt dare not thake tle fnow from off their 
cafocks, left they hake themielves to picces, 

: Shakfpeare, 

His (canty falary co-ngelled him tu run deep in 
Cebe for anew gown and caffet, and now aad 
then forced him to write fome paper of wit or 
humour, of preach a fermon for ten fillings, to 
fupply bis neecffities. Swift, 

Ca’ssweep. 2./. A common weed, other. 
wife called fhepherd’s pouch, 

Yo CAST. w.a. pret. caf; part. paff, 
caf. [hafer, Danifh.} This is a wood 
of multifarious and indefuite ude, 
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r. To throw with the hand. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe 

darts which envy cafetk at novelty, than to go 

on tafely and flecpily tn the cafy ways of ancient 

willakings. Raleigh. 

They had compaffed in his hoft, and caf? darts 

at the people from morning till evening. 1 Mac:. 

Then cu? tùy fword away, 

And yield thee to my mercy, or l ftriRe. Dryd. 

2, To throw away, as wiclefs or noxious. 

If thy right hand ofend thee, cut it of, and 

caf? it from thee. Matthew. 

. To throw, as from an engine. 

Slings tu ca/f thones. 

Pee ie featter by the hand: as, to caf? feed. 

Cu? the duftinto the brook, 
To force by violence. 

Caji them into the Red Sea. 

Caf them iato another land, 


6. To Med. 


Nor Mall vour vine 4x? her fruit. 


Chronicies. 


Deut: rouen: y. 
5. 
K Exudus. 
Deuteronsm 1y 


Malachy. 


. To throw from a high place. 

Rear him to the rock Larpeian, and from thence 
Tnto dettruétion caji tim, Shakfpeare. 

2, To throw as a net or fnare. 

Tfpeak for your own profit, not that I may 
caji a {nare upon you. 1 Cor, 
_ Fo drop; to let fall. 

They let down the boat into the fea, as though 
they would have <a// anchor. «dals. 


no. To throw dice, or lots. 
And Jothua ca? lots for them in Shiloh. 79/4. 

11. To throw, in wreltling. 
And I think, being too ftrong for him, though 
he took my legs fumetime, yet L made a ihitt to 
cah him. Shuk/peure. 


12. To throw, as worthlefs or hateful. 
lis carcafe was café in the way. Chronicles. 
His friends contend to embalm his body ; his 
enemics, that they may ca/? it to the dogs. Pope. 
32. To drive by violence“of weather. 
Howbeit we muf be caf? upon a certain itland. 
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What length of lands, what ocean have you 
pats'd, 

What ftorms fultain’d, and on what fhore been 

cafi? Dryden. 


z4. To emit. 
Tuis fumes off in the calcination of the ftore, 
and cafi: a fulphurcuus fmell. Woelaarid. 
15. To bring fuddenly or unexpectedly. 
Content themfelves with that which was the 
irremediable error of furnicr time, or the neccf- 


fity of the prefent hath «1? upon them. Hooker. 
15. To build by throwing up earth; to 
raife. 


And hooting in the earth, cafès up a mount of 
clay. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Thine enemies hall caf a trench about thee. 
Luke. 
The king of Affyria fhal! not come into this 
city, nor thoot an arrow there, nor come before 
jt with fhivid, nor caf a bank agamft it. 2 Aves. 
Atlength Barbaro(fa having cofi up his trenches, 
landed fhity-four pieces uf artillery for Lattery. 
Knolles's Hifory 
Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will 
cafi up mute, and feas bite more, againit rain. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory 
17. To put into or out of any certain 
Rate, with the notion of defcent, or 
depreffion: as, the king was caf from 
his throne. 
Jcfus had heard that John was caf into prifon. 
Matthew. 
At tùy rebuke both the chariot and horfe are 
eaft into a dead fleep. Pfalms. 
18. To condemn in a criminal trial. 
But oh, that treacheruus breaft! to whom weak 
you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both miy rue, 
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Having his falfehoud found tuo late, ‘twas he 

That made me cafi you guilty, and yuu me. 
Donne 
We take up with the moft incompetent wit- 
nefles, nay, often fuborn our own tuimiles aud 
jealoufics, that we may be fure to cuff the un- 
happy criminal. Government of the Tongue. 
He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have niade 
ufe of the very laft plea of a caf? criminal; nor 

fo much as have cried, Mercy ! Lord, meicy! 


South, 

There then we met; beth tricd, and both were 
cajt ; 

And this irrevocable fentence paf. Dryden. 


19. To overcome or defeat in a law fuit. 
[from celer, French. ] 
The northern men were agreed, and in cfcét 
allthe other, to café ow London efcheatour, 
Camden, 
Were the cafe rcferred to any competent judge, 
they would inevitably be cafè. Decay of Piety. 
20. ‘Vo defeat. 
No martial projcét to furprife, 
Can ever be attempted twice ; 
Nor caf? defign ferve afterwards, 
As gameiters tear their lofing cards, 


21. To-cafhter. 

You arc lait now taf in his mood, a punih- 
ment more in policy than in malice ; even fo as 
one would beat his otfencelefs dog, to aright an 
imperious lion. Siakfpeare, 


22. To leave behind in a race. 
In hort, fo fwift your judgmentsturn and wind, 
You ca! our fleetett wits a mile behind. Dry.den. 
23. To hed ; to let fall; tolay aide ; to 
moult; to change for new. 
Our chariot lolt her wheels, their points our 
fpearsy 
The Lird of conqueft her chief feather caf. 
Fairfax. 
Of plants fome are green all winter, others cafi 
their leaves. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
The cafiing of the fkin is, by the ancicnts, cum- 
pared to the breaking of the fecundine, or caw, 
but not rightly; for that were ta make every 
caffing of the fkin a new birth: and betides, the 
{ecundine is but a gencral cover, not fhaped ac- 
cording tothe parts, but the ikin is fhaped ac- 
cording tothe parts. The creatures that cuff the 
fkin, are the {nake, the viper, the grafshopper, 
the lizard, the hlkworm, Oe. bacon. 
O feitile head, which cv'ry year 
Could fuch a crop of wonders bear! 
Which might it never have been caff, 
Each ycar’s growth added to the laft, 
Thete lofty branches had fupply’d 
The earth s bold fons prodigious pride. Waler. 
The waving harvett bends beneuth his blatt, 
The forett thakes, the groves their honours ra/f. 
Dryden, 
From hence, my lord, and love, I thus con- 
clude, 
Trat though my homely anccftors were rude, 
Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race: 
Andnobie then am I, when I begin, 
In virtue cloth’d, to cuff the rags of fin, Dryden. 
The ladies have been ina kind of moulting 
feafon, having caf? great quantities of ribbyn and 


Hudtbras. 


cambrick, and reduced the human Ngure tothe f 


peautiful globular form. Liddifon. 
24. To lay afide, as fit to be ufed or worn 
no longer. 
So may caj? pocts write; there ’s no pretenfion 
To argue lofs of wit, from lofs of penfion. Dryd. 
Hc has ever been of opinion, that giving cu/f 
clothes to be worn by valets, has avery ill effcét 
upon little minds. ‘ -ddi fon 
2¢. To have abortions; to bring forth 
before the time. 
Thy ews and thy the-goats have not caf their 
young. Genchis. 
26. To make to preponderate ; to decide 
by overbalancing ; to give overweight. 
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Which being inclined, not conftrained, cnn- 
tain within themfelves the cafling act, and a 
power to command the conclufion. Brown, 

How much intereft cafis the balance in cafes 
dubious. Sone %, 

Life and death are equal in them{clves, 

That which could caf the balance is thy faifhood. 
Dryden. 

Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a 
cobler had the cafling vote for tne life of a cri- 
minal, which he vecy gracioully gave on the 
mescitul fide. Addifon on Sraly. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale; 

Inthi; fad ftatc, your doubtful choice 


Would never have the cafiing voice. Prior, 


27. To compute; to revkon; to calculate. 


Hearts, tongues, figure, {cribcs, bards, poctyss 
cannot 
Think, teak, caff, write, fing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Skak/peare, 

Here is row the fmith’s note for frocing and 
plow-irons.—Let it be caf? and paid. Shak/pcare. 

You cuff th’ event of war, my noble Lord, 
And fumm’d th’ account of chance, befure you 

faid, 
Let us make head. Shak{peare. 

The beit way to reprefent to life the manifoid 
ufe of friendihip, is to caf? and fee how many 
things there are, which a man cannot Co himi{elf. 

Bacon's Effays. 

I have lately been caffing in my thoyghts the 
feveral unhappineffes of lite, and comparing the 
infelicitics of old age to thofe of infancy. cldii/. 

28. To contrive ; to plan out. 

The cloifter facing the South is covered with 
vines, and would have becn proper for an orange 
houfe; and had, I doubt not, been cafè tor that 
purpofe, if this picce of gardening had been thea 
in as much vogue us itis now. Temple. 

29. To judge; to contider in order to 
judgment. 
If thou couldft, doctor, caf 
The water of my lund, And her difeate, 
And purge it to a found and pritine health, 
1 would applaud thee. Shuk/peare. 

Peace, brother, be not over exquifite 

To caj? the fafhion of uncertain evils. 
30. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new caf, 
and mankind will he there ranged in different 
ftations of fuperiority. Adl for, 

31. To glance; to direét: applied to the 
eye or mind. 

A Sofel wandering by the way, 

One that to bounty never cuf? his mind; 

Ne thought of heaven ewer did affay, 

His baler breait. Spenfer. 

Zelmanes’s languifhing countenance, with 
croficd arms, and fometimes caf? up eyes, the 
thought to havean excellent grace. Sidney, 

As he pait along, 
How carnefily he cuff his cyes upon me! Siad/p. 

Begin, aufpicious boy, to caf about 
Thy intant eyes, and, wich a imile; thy mother 

fingle out. Dryden's Fergil. 

Far eaftward caf? thine eye, from whence the 

fun, 
And oricnt fcience, at a birth begun, Pepe, 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me 
on the top of it, Cajt thy cycs eaftward, faid he, 
and tell me what thou fect. adddifoa. 

32. To found; to form by running ina 
mould, 

When any fuch curious work of filver is to be 
cafi, as requires that the imprefhon of hairs, or 
very ficndcr lines, be taken oft by the metal, it is 
not enough that the filver be barely melted, Lut 
it muft be kept a confiderable while m a rong 
fulton, Boyle. 

How to build thips, and dreadful ordnance caff, 
Inttru@t the uult Waller. 

The father’s grief reftrain’d his art ; 

He twice cflay'd to caf? his fon m gold, 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 
mould. Dryden, 


Afilton. 
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3. To melt metal into figures. 

Yon crowd, he mightreficét, yon joyful crowd 
With rettiels rage would pull my flatue down, 
And cay the brais anew to his renown, Prior, 

This was but asa rehner’s hre, to purge out the 
rofs, anc saeu cafè the mafs again into a new 
mourd. Burnet’s Lheory. 

34. We model; to form by wule. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 
mor meufusc of the depth of the fea, if it were 
cal iuto a channel of an equal depth every where. 

Buract’s Theory of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived trom mathema- 
tical fludies, fome have been tempted to cafè all 
their logical, their metaphyfcal, and their theo- 
lugical and my:al learning into this method. 

Watts’ Logick. 
35. To communicate by reflection or ema- 


nation. 
So bright a fplendour, fo divine a grace, 
The glorious Daphnis css on his illuttrious race. 
Dryden. 
We may happen to hid a fairer light caff over 
the fame icriptures, and fce reafon to alter our 
fentiments even in fome points of moment. 
IFatts cn the Mind. 
$6. To yield, or give up, without referve 


or condition. 
‘Phe recaton of mankind cannot fuggeft any fo- 
lid ground of fatistaction, bur in making Gud 
our friend, and in carrying a confcience fo cicar, 
as May cncourage us, With contdence, to cafi 
ourfelves Upon him. South, 

37. To inflict. 
The world is apt ta caff great blame on thofe 
who have an inditterency for opinions, efpectaily 
in religion. Locke. 


38. To capt afide. To difmifs as ufelefs or 


juconvenient. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all fort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newett glofs, 
Not café afide fo toon. Shatfpeare. 
49. To caf away. To fhipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake and John Thomas, mecting 
with a florm, it hrut John Thomas upon the 
iJands to the fouth, where he was ca? away 

Raleigh's Effeys. 

His father Philip had,-by like mithap, been 
like to have been caf? away upon the coaft of 
England. Knollzs's Hijiory of the Turks, 

With pity mov'd for others csf away 
On rocks of hope and fears. Rafcommen, 

But now our tears tempeltuous grow, 

And caf our hopes away ; 

Whilft you, regardleis of our woe, 

Sit cerelefs at a play. Dorfet. 
40. To caf! away. To lavifh; to walte 
in profufion ; to turn to no ufe. 

They that want means to nourith children, will 
abfain trom marriage: or, which js all one, they 
saji arway their bodies upon rich old women. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

France, haft thou yet mare blood to cafi away ? 

Say, tall the current of our right run on? 
Shak/peare. 

He might be filent, and not cafi away 
His fentences iy vain. Ben Fonfon. 

O Marcia, O my fitter! fill there’s hope, 
Our father will not caf? away a lite 


So needful to us all, and to his country. 
millions Cato. 


41. To caf away. To run. 

It is no imporiuble thing for ftates, by an over- 
fight in fome onc act or treaty between chem and 
their potent oppofites, utterly to caf away them- 
{clves for ever. Hooker, 

42. To cat by, To reject or difmifs, 
with negle& or hate. 

Oic Capulet and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cuf by their grave befeeming ornaments. Shak/p. 

When men, prefuming themiclves to be the 

only maiters of right scafon, cafi by the votes and 
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opinions of the ret of mankind, as not worthy 
ot reckoning. Locke, 
43. Loca? down. ‘To reject; to deprefs 
the mind. 
We're not the frf, 
Who, with beit meaning, have incurr’d the 
worll : 
For thee, oppreffed king, I am caf down; 
My felt could cife outirown falfe fortune’s frown. 
Shakfpcare, 
The bef way will be to Ict him fee you are 
much café down, and atRiéted, for the ill opinion 
he entertains of you. “lddifon, 
44. fo caf forth. To emit. 
He fhall grow us the lily, and caf forth his 
roots as Lebaron. Hefea, 
45. Tocaft forth. Vo ojek. 
| caf forth all the houtchold huf. Nehemiah. 
They cafi me forth into the fea. Jonah, 
46. Locaft off. ‘Yo difcard; to put away. 
The prince will, in the perfectnels of time, 
Cafi off his followers. Shatfpeare. 
Cajt me not off inthe time of old age. Pala. 
He led meon to mighticft deeds, 
But now hath cuff aie off as never known. Milion, 
How! not call kim father? I fce preferment 
altersa man ftrangely; this may ferve me for an 
ule of inftruétion, to cafi off my fatucr, when L 
am great. Dryden. 
I long to clafpthat haugaty maid, 
And bend her ttubbu:n vutue to my pafhon : 
When 1 have gone thus far, ['d cast her of. 


dddifyr. 
47. To caft of. To reject. 

it is not tu be imagined, that a whole fociety 
of men Should publickly and profeilediy cifown 
and ce? off a rule, which they could not but be 
infallitey certain was a law. Locke, 

48. To cajicf. To difburden one’s felf of. 

Ali contpucd in one to caf? off thcir fubjefion 
to the crown of England. Spenfer. 

This maketh them, through an unweariable de- 
fire of receiving initruction, to caji off the care of 
thole very afars, which do mott concern their 
citate. Hooker, Preface. 

The true reafun why any man is an atheitt, is 
becaufe he is a wreked man: religion would curb 
him in hisluts; and theeefore he cajis it of, and 
puts all the fcorn upon it he can. Tillotjon. 

Company, in any action, gives crecitand coun- 
tenance tu the agent; and fo much as the finner 
gets of this, fo much he ca/fs off of thame. 

South. 

We fee they never fail to exert themfelves, and 
to cal off the opprefhon, when they feel the 
weight of it. atdilifon, 

49. To cafl of. To leave behind. 

Away ie teours crois the fields, cafs off the 
dogs, and gains a wood: but prefung through a 
thicket, the bufnes held him ty the horns, tll 
the hounds came in and plucked him down. 

L' Efirange. 
50. To caf Of ova hunting term.] To 
let go, or fet free: as, to cafl off the 
dogs. 
51. To caf out. 
of coors. 

Thy brat hath been caf out, like to itfelf, no 

father owning it. Shak/peare. 


Sa. Tocafleut. Yo vent; to fpeak: with 
fome intimation of negligence or vehe- 


mence. 
Why dof thou caf out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againft the lords and foveretgns of the world ? 
eidon. 


53. Tocafl um Tocompute; to calculate. 
Some writers, in <a/fing up the goods moft de- 
firable in life, have given them this rank, kealth, 
beauty, and riches. Temple. 
A man who defigns to buiid, is very exact, as 

he fuppofes, in cafing up the coft beforchand ; 
but, generally tpcaking, ne is miftaken in his 
account, Diyen. 


To rejet ; to turn out 
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54. To cafl up. To vomit. 

Thou, beaitly feeder, art {o full of him, 
That thou provok’it thyfelt to caf? him up. Shab. 

Their villainy goes againft my weak flomacn, 
and therefore J mull cay! it up. Shak/pecrg. 

O, that in time Rome did not cafè 
Her crrours wp, this fcrtune to prevent! 

en Tor or", 
Thy foolifh errour find; Jes 
Cafi up the poifon tast infects thy mind. Dryden, 
55. To cafl upon. ‘To refer to; to refign 
t9. 

If things were cafi upon this ifue, that God 
fkould never prevent fin till manvceferved it, tue 
beit would fin and fin for ever. South. 

To Cast. Vaiti 
1. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 

Then, clofely as he might, he saf to leave 
The court, not afking any pafs or leave., Spez,cr. 

From that day forth, I caf in careful mind, 
To icek her out with labour and Jong time. 

Spenfer. 

We have three that bend themfelves, looking 
intu the experiments of their fellows, and caf 
about how tu draw out of them things of ufe and 
practice for man’s life and knowledge. Bacon, 

But firft he caffs to change his proper thage ; 
Which elfe might work him dangsi or delay. 
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Milter, 
Asa fox, with hot purfuit 
Cias’d thro’ a warren, caf? about 
To fave his credit. Tludibrar, 


All events called cafual, among inanimate Lc- 
dies, are mechanically produced according to the 
determirate figures, textures, and motions of 
thote Ludies, which are not concious of their 
own operations, nor contrive and caf about how 
to bring fuch events to pafs Bentley. 

This way and that I cafi to fave my fricnds, 
Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. Pape, 

2. To admit of a form, by calling or 
melting. 

ft comes at the fir fufion into a mafs that is 
imnicdiately malleable, and will not run thin, fo 
as to caf? and mould, unie{s mixed with poorer ore, 
or cinders. Wocdrvarid on Fufils, 

3. Fo warp; to grow out of form. 

Stuf is faid to caf or warp, witn, by its own 
drougiit, or moiĝure of the air, or otler acci- 
dent, it alters its Hatnefs and ftraightnefs. 

Movon’s Slechanical Exerci/c:. 
4. To cafl about. "To contrive ; tolook for 
means. 

Inanimate bodies are not cenfcious of their 
own operations, nor contrive and cy? abeut to 
bring fuch events to pafs. Bentleys Sei mors. 

Cast. n. f. [from the verb, } i 
t. The act of cafting or throwing; a 
throw. 

Su when a fort of luty thep!erds throw 
The har by turns, and none tie reit outgo 
So far, but that the reft arc meafuring eay’s, 
Their emulation and ther pattime lasts, Wafer. 

2. The thing thrown. 


Yet all thete dreadful deeds, this deadly Fray, , 


A tafl of creadful duft will foon allay.  Dryaen. 
3. State of any thing cat or thrown. 

In his own inttance of cutting ambs-ace though 
it partake more vi contingency than of freedom; 
fuppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand, who 
did throw the dice; fuppofing the figure of the 
table, and of the dicc themlelves ; fuppoting the 
mieafure of force applied, and fuppofing all other 
things which aid concur tu the production of that 
cafl, to be the very fame they were, there is nə 
coubt but, in this cafe, the ¢a/ is neceftary. 

Eramhall’s inf to Hobbes. 

Plato compares life to 2 game at tables; there 
what caj? we Mall have is nut in our puwer; but 
to manage it well, that is. Nerrss, 

4.. Manner of throwing. 


Some harrow their ground over, and fow wheat 


or rye on it with a broad coff: fome only with a 
fingle caf, atid fume with a couble. Aeris. 
3 
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E. The fpace through which any thing is 
throvn, 
And he was withdrawn from them about a 
ftone’scr?, and knecled dowa and prayed, Luke. 


€. A flroke; a touch. 


We have them all with one voice for giving him 
a caf of their court prophecy. South. 
Another raj? of thet politicks, was that of en- 
Ceavouring to impeach an innocent lady, for her 
faithful and diligent fervice of the queen. Swift. 
lhis was a cafè of Wood's politicks; for bis 
information was wholly talfe and groundlefs, 
Swift. 


~. Motion of theeve; direction of the eye. 

Pity caufeth fumetimes tears, and a flexion or 
esÎ of tre cye fide; for pity ts but grief 19 ano- 
ther's behalf; the caf? of the eye isa getture of 
averlion, or luthnefs, to behold the object of 
salty’ Bacon's Natural Hijary. 

A man fhall be fure to nave a caf? of their eye 
tu warn him, before they give him a caf of their 
nature to betray Lim. Sout’. 

If any man defires to look on this daétrinc 
of gravity, let him turn the firit caf? of his eyes 
on what we have faid of fre. Digby on the Sou. 

There, held in holy pathon fill, 

Forget thyfelf ta marble, till 
With a fad leaden, downward c.7/?, 
Thou fix theim on the earth as fait. Milton, 

They are the beft epitomes in the world, and 
Jer you fee, with onc caff uf an cye, the fub- 
ftance of above an hundred payes. aVdelifon. 

S. He that fqutats is faid popularly to have 
a cafl with his eye. 
g. The throw of dice. 
Were it good, 
To fet the cxaét wealth of all our itwtes 
All at one caf y to fet fo richa main 
~ On the nice hazard of fome doubtful hour ? 
Shak [peare. 
10. Venture from throwing dice; chance 
from the fall of dice. 

When you have brought them to the very lat 
eaf, ticy will offer to come to you, and tubmit 
themfelves. Spenfer on Ireland. 

With better grace an aneicut chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field, 
han venture all tis fortune at a caf, 

And ght, like Hannibal, to lofe at lait. Dry.d. 

Will you ram recicant at the latt cafi ? Dry.ter. 

In the lat war, has it not fornctimes becn an 
even caj, whether the army fhould march this 
way or that way? South, 

11. A mould; a form. 

The whole wou'd have teen an heroick poem, 
but in another cay? and figure than any that ever 
had been written before. Prior, 


12. A fhade, or tendency to any colour. 
A flaky mafs, grey, with a caf? of green, in 
whicu the talky matter makes the greateft part 
of the mafs. Wosdwar.!. 
The qualities of blood in a healthy (tate are to 
he florid, the red mart congealing, and the ferum 
ought to be without any greentth cuff, sdrbutines. 


13. Exterior appearance. 
The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied a’cr with the pale cuy? of thought. 
Shak fpeure. 

New names, new drefings, and the modern sf, 
Some feencs, tuine perfons alter’d, arel ourfac'd 
The world. Sir ‘f. Denham. 

I4. Manner; air; mien. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering 
cxprefnons, and fomething of a neat caf? of verte, 
are properly the drefs, gems, or Joule ornaments, 
of poctry. Pope's Letters. 

Negl-ét not the little Agures and turns on the 
words, nor fometioce tLe very ca? of the periods ; 
neitner omit of cunfound any rites or cuftoms of 
antiquity. Pope en Homer. 

RS «ja Aight; a number of hawks difmiffed 
from the fit. 

A caf of meclins thers was befides, which, 
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flying of a gallant height, would beat the birds 

that rofe down unto the bufhes, as falcons will 

do wild fowl overa river. Sidney. 

16. [cafa, Spanith.] A breed; a race; 
a {pecies. 

Ca'stanet. n. f. [caflanetaz, Spani} A 
finall fhell cf ivory, ex hard wood, which 
dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words cnow between them, 
to have expreffed provocation, they had gone to- 
gether Ly the ears like a pair of cafiunets. 

Congreve: Way of the World, 

Ca’staway. n.f. [fiom caf and away. ] 
A perfon loft, or abandoned, by Pro- 
vidence ; any thing thrown away. 

Neither given any leave to fcarch in particular 
who are the heirs of the kingdom of God, who 
caflaways. Hooker. 

Leit that by any micans, when J have preached 
to others, Imyfelf thould be a cuffawuy. 1 Gor, 

Ca’staway. ad’, [from the noun] Ufe- 
lefs ; of no value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this va(tal 
and flave of death; or only remember, at our 
caffuzwuy Icilure, the imprifoned inmortal foui. 

Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Ca'step. The participle preterit of caf, 
but improperly, and found perhaps only 
in the following paflage. 

Wien the mind is quickca'd, out of deubr, 
The organs, tho’ defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 

With cajte! ough and trefh legerity, Shak/peare. 
Ca'sTELLAIN a. J. [caflellano, Span.] 

The captain, governour, or conftable of 

a cattle. 

Ca’sretrany. n. fe [from cafel.] The 
lordfhip belonging to a cattle; the ex- 
tent of its land and jurifdiction. Phillips. 

Ca’sTELLATED. adj. [from caffle.] En- 
clofed within a building, as a fountain 
or ciltern coflellated. Did. 

CA'STER. n. j. [from To caf] 

1. A thrower; he that caits. 

If with this throw the itrongelt cafler vie, 
Stil}, further ill, l bid the dilcus dy. 

2. A caleulator ; 
fortunes. 

Did any of them fet up fora cufer of fortu- 
nate Agures, what might he not get by his pre- 
didtions * 

To CASTIGATE, «. a. [caftizo, Lat J 
To chattife; to chaen; to correct ; 
to punith. 

It thou didft pnt this four cold habit on, 

To cafigate thy pide, "twere weil. Shakfysare. 
Castica’tion. n. jJ. [from To caftigate. | 
1. Penance; difcipline. 

This hand of yours requires 

A fequcfter from I:berty ; fatting and prayer, 

With cafiigelicr, oxercite Cex out, Slukjpeare. 
2. Punthment; correciion. 

Their caffigutions were accompanied with cn- 
courayements 3 which care was taken to keep me 
from looking upon as mere compliments. Boyle. 

3. Emendation; repreflive remedy. 

The ancients bad thete conjectures touching 
thefe tluods and coniarattons, fu as to tame 
them into an nvputhefis ior the vaflivation of the 
cxceifes of generation. Haie. 

CA'STIGATORY. adj. [from cafligate.] 
Punitive, in order to amendinent. 

There were other ends of penalties inflisted, 
either probatory; ca/figatory, or exemplary. 

Bramhall ugain) lobbes. 

CA'STING-NET. n.f. [from cofling and 
nct.) A net tobe thrown into the water, 
not placed and left. 

Gufiing-ncts did rivers bottoms {weep. 


Bosa 
a man that calculates 


a. fay . 


-AAdifor. 
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CA'ISTLE. 2. f. [caftellum, Lat.] 
1. A trong houte, fortified againi{t affaults. 
The cajtte of Macdud I will furprife. Sach, 
2. Castries in the air. [chateaux d’ £/pagne, 
Fr.] Projects without reality. 
Tuefe were but like cajlles iu the air, and in 
men's fancies vainly imagined. Raleigh. 
CasTvLe-soar. n. /. [TI fuppofe corrupted 
from Caflil foap.] A kind of foap. 
I have a letter from a foap-boiler, defiring me 
to write upon the pretent duties on ev/fle-foup. 
siddtfor, 
Ca’stieD. ad;. [from cafle.] Furnified 
with caflles. 
The horfces neighing by the wind is blowa, 
And caf ed elephants v’erlouk the town. Dryden. 
CA'STLEWARD. n. / [from caffle and 
ward.) Animpofition laid upon fuch 
of the king’s fubje€tsy as dwell within a 
cettain compafe af any caftle, toward the 
maintenance of fuch as watch and ward 
the caflle. Cowell, 
Ca'sTLING. n. f. [fromcaf.] An abor- 
tive. 
We fhould rather rely upon the urine of a 
cafiling’s biadder, a relulutiou of crabs eyes, or 
a fecond dittNlauon of urinc, as Helmont hath 
commended. Brown's Vulgar Evvcurs, 
Ca’stor, or CHESTER, are derived from 
the Sax. cearten, a city, town, or 
caltle; and that from the Latin caflrun : 
the Saxons chufing to fix in fuch placus 
of ftrength and figure, as the Romans 
had before built or fortified.” Gidyon. 
CAG ont. O Cor Ea] 
1. A beaver. See BEAVER. 
Like hunted sajlors contcious of thcir ftore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Nurway’s coaft they 
bring. Dryden. 
2, A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 
CASTOR and POLLUX. [In meteoro- 
lozgy.] A fiery meteor, which appears 
fometimes flicking to a part of the fhip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or 
four balls. When one is feen alone, it 
is called Helena, which portends the fe- 
veret part of the ftorm to be yer be- 
hind; two are denominated Caffor and 
Pollux, and fometines Tyndarides, 
which portend a ceffation of the torm. 
Chambers. 
CASTOREUM, n.f. ffrom cafor. Tn 
pharmacy.} A liquid matter inclofed 
in bags or purfes, near the anus of the 
caltor, falfely taken for his tefticles. 
Chambers. 
CasTRAMETA'TION. n.f. [from cafra- 
metor, Lat.] ‘The art or practice of en- 
camping. 
To CASTRATE. v. 
t. To geld. 
2. To take away the obfcene parts of a 
writing. 
CASTRATION. ni. f. [from cafrate.] The 
act of gelding. 
The largeit necdle fhould be ufed, in taking up 
the {permatic eo in cufèration, Sharp. 
REL. 3 
‘a eri $ mS A kind of hawk, 
CasTRENSIAN, adj. [cafrenfis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a camp. Dit, 
CASUAL. adj. [cafuel, Fr. from cafus, 
Jaat.) Accidental ; arifing from chance; 
depending upon chance; not certain, 
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a. \[.cafiro; ata 
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The revenue of Ircland, both certain and cafual, 
did not rife unto ten thoufand pounds, 
Davies on Ireland. 
That which feemeth moft cafua’ and fubje& to 
fortune, is yet difpofed by the ordinance of God. 
o Rale. oh's Hijtory. 
Whether found where cafual tire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth. Miilion, 
The commiffioners entertained themfelves by 
the fire-fide in general and cafual difcourles. 
Clarendon, 
Moft of our rarities have heen found out by 
cafual emetgency, and have been the works of 
time and chance, rather than of philofophy. 
Glanville, 
The expences of tome of them always exceed 
thei certain annual income; but teldum their 
eafaal fupples. L call tuem cafua/, in compli- 
ance with the common form. sltterbury, 
Ca'suarry. adv. [trom cafual.} Acci- 
dentally ; without defign, or fet pur- 
pole. 
Go, bid my woman 
Search fora jewel, that tov cafually 
Hath leit mine arm. Shak [peare. 
Wool new thorn, laid cafually upon a vetlel of 
verjuicey had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
vellel was without any flaw. Bacon. 
I thould have acquainted my judge with one 
advantage, and wtach i now cafual/y remember. 


Cat ọ nine tails. 
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CAT. a. f. [katz, Teuton. chat, Fro] A |Ca’tarocur. n, f. [raramy®.] 


dometlic animal that catches mice, com- 
monly reckoned by naturalills the lowelt 
order of the leonine fpecies. 
’Twas you incens’d the rabble: 
Cats, that can judge as htly of his worth, 
As I can of thole myttcrics, which heav’n 
Will not have carth to Know. Shakfp. Coriolanus. 
Thricethe brinded cat hath mew'd. — Shak/p. 
A cut, asthe beholds the light, draws the ball 
of her eye {mall and long, being covered over 
witha grecu fkin, and dilates it at plesfure. 
Peacham on Drawing. 


Cat. n.f. A fort of fhip. 
Cat in the pan. [imagined by fome to be 


rightly written Catipan, as coming from 
Calipania. An unknown correfpondent 
imagines, very naturally, that it is core 
rupted from Cate in the pan.) 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 
the turning of the cut in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man fays to another, he lays it as if 
another had faid it to him. Bacon. 
A whip with nine 
lates, uled for the punifhment of 
crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age, 

You awful cat o'nine tails to the tages 
Tius once be jufl, andin our caufe engage. 


CG. Aye 
An 
enumeration of particulars; a lif; a 
regiller of things one by one. 
In the catalogue ye go for men, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are 
cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakfpeare’s Ma: b, 
Muke a catalogue of profperous facrilegious 
perfons, and | beheve they will be repeated 
fooner than the alphabet. South, 
{n the library of manufcripts belonging to St. 
Laurence, of which there is a printed catalogue, 
l looked into the Virgil, which difputes its an- 
tiquity with that of the Vatican. Addifor. 
The bright Vaygete, and the fhining Bears, 
With all the failors catalogue of tarse Addi for. 


Catamo’untain. n. f. [from cat and 


mountain.) A fierce animal, refembling 
a cat. 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe 
fide were feen the glaring Catamntain, and the 


quiil-darting porcupine. cirbutkhnet and Pope. 


Ca'rapuract. n. f. [cataphrada, Lat.} 


A horfeman in complete armour. 
On cach fide went armed guards, 
Bath horte and foot; before him end behind, 
Archers and flingers, cataphraés and {pears. 
Milt, Agonifiess 


CATAPLASM. 7. vE [xará rrurua.] A 


© Dryn. Prologue to Vanburgh's Fulfe Friend. poultice ; a foft and moitt application. 
Ca'SUALNESS. n. f. [from cajual.] Ac- ; - F I bought an undtion af a mountehank, 
E CATA ACHRE SIS, Ila Je [zera aro . : ay 
cidentalnefs a p XET Ss So mortal, that but dip a knife init, 
i abufe.] Itis, in rhetorick, the abufe Whncie it draws blood, no cutaplajm fo rares 3 


CA'’SUALTY. n. f. [from cafual.] 


‘ of a trope, when the words are too far 
a. Accident; a thing happening by chance, 


Colleéted from ail fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon can jave. 


not delign. 

With more patience men endure the loffes that 
befall them by mere cafuu/ty, than the damages 
which they fuftain by injuitice. Raleigh's Ej/uys. 

That Oétavius Cæfar fhould thitt his camp 
that night that it happened to be took by 
the encmy, was a meie cufualty; yet it pre- 
ferved a perlon, who lived to eltublifh a total al 
teration of guvernment in the imperial city of the 
world. South, 


2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Ev'n in the force and road of cafualty. Siak/p. 

Ir is obferved in particular nations, that, with- 
in the {pace of two or three hundred years, not- 
witaitanding all cafualties, the number of men 
doubles. Burnet's Theory. 

We find one cafwelty in our bills, of which, 
though there be daily talk, there is little etfcét. 

Graunt’s Biiis of Mortality. 
Ca'surst. nf. [cafuifle, Fr. from cafus, 
Lat.) One that tludies and dettles cafes 
of confcience. 

The Jucgment of any cafui/?, or learned divine, 
concerning the tate of a man's foul, is not luf- 
ficient to give him confidence. South, 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without 
two or three cafuifis in it, that will fettle you the 
fights of princes. Achdifon. 

Who thall decide when dotors difagree, 

And foundett cuffs doubt, like you und me ? 

Pope. 
Casur'sticar. adj. [from cafuif.) Re- 
lating to cafes of confcience ; contain- 
ing the doctrine relating to cafes. 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, fim- 
ple, unftable tuuls with, | know not; but furely 
the practic, cafiijiical, that is, the principal, 
vital pait of their religion, favours very little of 
fpirituality, p Stuth. 
Ca'’svisrry. n.f. [from cafaf.) The 
ference of a cafailt; the dodivine of 
cafes of confcience. 

This concrfion would not pafs for good cafu- 
ifirv in thefe ages. Pape’s Odyfjey, Notes. 

Morality, Ly her falfe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and cafuifhy in lawn, 


Pope. 
Vou, I 


Ca TAGMA TICK.» ad. 


wrefted from their native fignification ; 
or when one word is abufively put for 
another, for want of the proper word ; 
as, a voice beautiful zo the ear. Smith. 


CATACHRE'STICAL. adj. [from catachre- 


fis.) Contrary to proper ufe; forced ; 
far tetched. 

A catachreffical and far derived fimilituce it 
hulds with meny thut is, in a bifurcation. Brown. 


CA'TACLYSM. n.f [xuraxni ruo] A 


deluge; an inundation: ufed generally 
for the untverfal deluge. 

The opinion that held thefe catachfms and 
empyrofes univerfal, was fuch as held that it put 
a total coniummation unto things in this lower 
world. Hale's Origin of Mankini, 
A'TACOMBS. 2. f. [from xera, and xoufD , 
a hollow or cavity.) Subterrancous 
cavities for the burial of the dead ; of 
which there are a great number about 
three miles from Rome, fuppofed to be 
the caves and cells where the primitive 
chrittians hid and aflembled themfelves, 
and where they interred the martyrs, 
which are accordingly vifited with de- 
votion. But, anciently, the word ca- 
tacomb was ouly underltood of the tombs 
of 3t. Peter and St. Paul. Chambers. 

On the fide of Naples are the catacombs, which 
muf have been full of ttench, if the dead bodics 
that lay in them were kft to rot inopen nitches. 

shidifon. 
[xatzyur, a frac- 
ture.} That has the quality of confo- 
lidating the parts. 

l poton a catagmarick omplatcr, and, by the 
ufe of a laced glove, fcattered the pituitous Iwel- 
ling, and Nrengthened it. Wifeman’s Surgery, 


CATALE'PSIS. n. f. (xar andae.) A lighter 


fpecies of the apoplexy, or cpilepfy. 
There is a difcafe called a cata’ p/isy whercin 
the patient is fuddenly feizcd withuut lente or 
mation, and remains in the fame polture in which 
the difeale icizcth lim. adrbut inot. 


Shakpeare’s FHan?et, 
Warm cataplafms ditcuts, but tcalding hot may 
confirm the tumour. ai buthnet on Miment 


Ca'tapuLr. m. /. [catapulta, Lat.] An 


engine ufed anciently to throw itones. 
The balifia violently thot great Rones and quir- 
ries, as alfo the catapults, Camden's Remains. 


CATARACT. ny [xerapuer. | A fall 


of water from on high; a fheot of 
water; acafcade. 
Blow, winds, and crack your checks; rage, 
blow ! 

You cataraéis and hurricanes, fpout, 
Till you have drench’ dour ficeples. 
What if all 

Her ftores were open’d, and the firmament 

Ot hell thould (pout her catared?s of fire ? 

Impendent horrours! Milton's Paradife Lof. 
No fouoner he, with them of man and beatt 

Seleét for lite, thail in the aik be lodg`d, 

And thelter’'drounds but all the cararad?s 

Of heav'n fer open, on the earth Mall pour 

Rain, day and night, Nilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Torrents and isur impetuous catarad?s, 

Through roadsabrupt, and rude untathion'd tracts, 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’d fides, 

And totic vale convey their foaming tides. 

Blackmore, 


Shak [peare. 


CATARACT. [In medicine.] A fuffution 


of the eye, when little clouds, motes, 
and flies feem to float about in the air; 
when confirmed, the pupil of the eye 
is either whully, or in part, covered, 
and (hut up with a little thin fkin, fo 
that the light has noadmittance. Quincy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likes 


wife much acrimony ; for it cleanfeth the eves: 
it ts goud alfo for cataras. = Lucon’s Nar, Hiji. 


CATA'R RH". /£ [ratai dflio. | 


A defluxion of a fharp ferum from the 
glands about the heed and throat, ge- 
nerally occafioned by a diminution of 
infentible perfpiration, or cold, wherein 
what fhould pafs by the fkin, oozes out 
upon thofe glands, and occafions irri- 
tations. The caufes are, whatfoever 
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CAT 
eccafions too great a quantity of ferum ; 
whatfoever hinders the difcharge by 
urine, and the pores of the fkin, Quincy. 
All fev’rous kinds, 
Convulfions, epilephes, fierce catarrfs, 
Paradife Lof. 
Neither was the bady then fubjcét to dic by 
ficcemeal, and languifh unecr coughs, catarrhs, 
_ or Confumptions. South, 
Cata’rgenar. Jed. [from catarrh.) 
Cara’xruous. § Relating to a catarrh; 
proceeding from a catarrh. 
The catar hal fever requiresevacuations. Floyer. 
O'd «age, attended with a glutinous cold, 
eatarrhcus, \cuco-phicgmatick conftitution. 
sdrbuthnot on Diet. 
CATASTROPHE. n. /. [xataclepr,. | 
i; The change, or revolution, which pro- 
duces the conclulion or final event of a 
dramatic piece. 
Pat!—He comes like the catafrophe of the 
old comedy. Shakfjeure. 
That poilofopher declares for tragedies, whofe 
catafircphes are unhappy, with relation taithe 
principal characters. Dennis. 
2. A final event; a conclufion generally 


unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moft hor- 
tible and portentous cuta/frophe that nature cver 
yet faw ; an clegant and habitable eaith quite 
fhattered. Moc ward's Natural Hifiary, 


Ca'tcac. n.f. [from cat and call.) A 
{queaking inltrument, ufed in the play- 
houfe to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paf- 
fion for a notorious rake that headed a party of 
catcals, Spediator, 

Three catcals be the bribe 
Ofhim, whofe chatt’ring fhamesthe monkey tribe. 
Pope. 

Fo CATCHY t. $a: apret. 1 _eatchedy or 

caught; I have catched or caught. [ketfen, 


Dutch. ] 
1. To lay hold on with the hand: inti- 


mating the fuddennefs of the ation. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by 

his beard, and tmote him, and dew him. 3 Sam. 
z. To flop any thing flying; to receive 
any thing in the paflage. 

Others, to catch the biecze of breathing air, 
To Tutculum or Algidorepair, .dddifon on Italy. 

3. To feize any thing by purfuit. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, 
when he czugāt it, he let it go again; and after 
it again; and over and over he comes, and up 
again; and caught it again. Shak{peare’s Corio/. 

4. To ftop any thing falling ; to intercept 
falling. 

A fthepherd diverted himfelf with toffing up 
eggs, und catching them again. Spe?ator. 

5. Fo enfoare; tu entangle in a fnare; to 
take or hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Phari- 
fees ard of the Herodians, to catch him in his 
wolds. Mark. 

Thefe artificial methods of reafoning are more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inftruét and intorm the underftanding. Locke 

G. To receive fuddenly. 

Thecarling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 

At length at catches flame, and ina blaze expires. 
Dryden. 

But Sopp'd for fear, thus violently driv’n, 

Tie Sparks thould catch nis axletree of heav'n. 
Dryden. 
n. To fatten fuddenly upon ; to {c1zc. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a 

gira oak, and his head cuugde hokl of the oak. 
2 Sama! 

Would they, hike Benhadad’s ambaffadour ycatch 

kudos every amicabte exprefhon, Decay of Plety. 


CRA SE 
8, To feize unexpectedly. 


To catch fomething out of his mouth, that 

they might accute hin. Luke. 
o. To feize eagerly. 

They have caug ut up every thing greedily, with 

that bufy minute curtofity, and untatisfadtory in- 

quifhitivenefs, which Seucca calls the dileate of 


the Greeks. Pope. 
I’ve petus’d her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 

That they have caugh? the king. Shak{peare. 


10. To pleafe; to feize the affeCtions ; to 
charm. 
For J am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpraétis’d to perfuade, 
And want the foothing arts that caze the fair, 
But, caught myfelf, lie Aruggling in the fnare. 
Dryden. 
11, To receive any contagion or difcafe. 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakjp. Winter's Tale. 
Thofe meafles, 
Which we difdain thould tetter us, yet fcek 
The very way tocatchthem. Shakfp. Coriolanus. 
In fuoth 1 know not why I am to fad; 
It wearies me; you fay it wearics you; 
But how } caught it, found it, or came by it, 
I am to learn. Shakfpcare's Mer. of Fenice. 
The foftett of our Britifh ladics expofe their 
necks and arms to the open air; which the men 
could not do without catching cold, for want of 
being accuftomed to it. alddifon’s Guardian, 
Or call the winds thro’ long arcades to roary 
Proud tocatch cold at a Venetian dour. Pepe. 
12. Lo catch at. To endeavour fuddenly 
to lay hold on. 
Saucy licters 
Will catch at us like ftrumpcts, and fcald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune. Shakfp. Ant. © Cleop. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of fub- 
verting the ftate. dtddifon's State of the War, 
Jo CATCH. v.n. 


1. To be contagious; to fpread infe¢lion, 
or mifchief. 
’Tis time to give them phyfick, their difcafes 

Are grown focutching. Shak/pceare's Henry vit. 

Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour fo! 

Yours would 1 catch, fair Hermia, ere] go. Shak. 

Confidering it with al} its malignity and 
catching nature, it may be enumerated with the 
worlt of cpidemicks. Harvey. 
The palace of Deiphobus afcends 
In fmoky flames, and cutches on his friends. 
Dryden. 
Docs the fedition curch from man to man, 

And sun among the ranks ° Addifon, 
2. To lay hold fuddenly: as, the hook 

catches. 

When the yellow hair in flame fhould fall, 

The catching hie might burn the golden cawl. 

Dryden, 
Catcn. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Seizure; the act of feizing any thing 
that flics or hides. 
Taught by his open eye, 
His eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden grafs, 
That fhe would tain the catch of Strephon fly. 
Sidney, 
. Watch; the pofture of feizing. 

Both of them lay upon the catch for a great 
aclion; if is no wonder, therefore, that they 
werc often engaged on one fubjcct. Aiddifon, 
3. An advantage taken; hold laid on, as 

in hafte. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of 

a few things, which are molt obvivus to men’s 

ob‘ervations. Bacon. 

The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a 

few inftances; as the manuer isin the philofophy 
received. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 

Should turn on fying hows, and catch of rao- 

ments. N Dryden. 
4 The act of taking quickly from another. 
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Bacen, 
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Several quires, placed onc over againft another,- 
and taking the voice by catches anthem wife, give 
great pleafure. Bacon, 

5. A fong fung in fucceffion, where one 
catches it from another. 

This is the tune of our catch, play’d by the 
picture of nobody. Shukjpeare’s Tempeft. 

Far be from thence the glutton parafite, 
Singing his druken catches all the night. Dryd.jus. 

The meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crowu'd, 
Catches weve fung, and hcalths went round. Pricr. 

6. The thing caught ; profit; advantage. 

Hector all have a great cutch, if he knock 
out your brains; he were as good crack a fufly 
nut with no kernel. Shak/peare. 

7. A fnatch; a fhort interval of ation. 
It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. 
Locke. 
8. A taint; a flight contagion. 

We retain a catch of thofe pretty ftories, and 
our awakened imagination {miles in the recollec- 
tion. Glanville’s Scep/is. 

g. Any thing that catches and holds, as 
a hook. 

10. A {mall fwift-failing fhip: 
written ketch. 

Ca'tcHer. a. f. [from catch. ] 

1. He that catches. 


2. That in which any thing is caught. 
Scallops will move fo {trongly, as oftentimes 
to leap out of the catcher whercin they are caught. 
Grew’s Mufeunt, 
Ca’tcuFiy. n. f. [from catch and fy ..] 
A plant; a fpecies of campron. 
Ca'TCHPOLL. n. fJ. [from catch and poll. ] 
A ferjeant ; a bumbailiff. 


Catchpol/, though now it be ufed as a word of 
contempt, yet, in ancient times, it feems to have 
been ufed without reproach, for fuch as we now 
call ferjeants of the mice, or any other that -ufes 
to aricit men upon any caule. Cowell. 

They call all temporal bufinefes underfherittiics, 
as if they were but matters for underfheiitts and 
catchpo//s; though many times thofe underfhe- 
riffrics du more good than their high fpeculatiogs. 

Bacon's Eyjays. 


often. 


Another monfter, 
Sullen of afpect, by the vulgar call’d 
A catchpell, whofe polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible and magick charms 
Erft have endued, if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-tated thoulder lay 
OFf debtor. Philips. 
Ca’tcHworpb. n. f [from catch and 
word. With printers.] The word at 
the ccrner of the page under the laft 
line, which is repeated at the top of the 
next page. 
Cate. nf, Food a fomethmg ste be 
eaten. This is {carcely read in the fin- 
ular. See CaTes. 
We'll fee what cates you have, 
For foldiers ftomachs always ferve them well. 
Shakfpeare, 
CaATECHETICAL. adh [from xarrý%ia.] 
Confilting of queftions and anfwers. 
Socrates introduced a catecheticul method of 
arguing; he wouid afk his adverfary queftion 
upon queftion, till he convinced him, out of his 
own mouth, that his opinions were wrong. cdi /. 
CATECHE TICALLY. adv. [from cateche- 
tical.) Inthe way of queftion and an- 
{wer. 
To CA TECHISEL. v. a. Cearnxiv. | 
1. To intru by afking queftions, and 
correCting the anfwers. 
I will carccasfe the world for him; that is, 
make que¢ftions, and bid them aniwer. Siak/. 
Had thofe three thoufand fouls been catechijet 
by our modern c.fuilts, we had feen a wide dif- 
fercnee. Decay of Piety. 


CAST 


2, To queflion; to interrugate; to ex- 
amine; to try by interrogatories, 
Why then I fuck my teeth, und catechife 


My piked man of countries. Shak/pceare, 
There fics about a ftrange report, 

Of fome caprels arriv'’d at court ; 

I'm flopp’d by all the fools I meer, 

And catechis'd in ev'ry itrect. Swift. 


Ca'tecuiser. n. /. [from To catechife.] 
One who catechifes. ` 
Ca'tecHism. a, f. [trom xahu] A 
form of initruction by means of quef- 
tions and anfwers, concerning religion. 
Ways of teaching there have been fundry, al- 
ways ufual in God's church; for the firit intro- 
dudétion of youth to the knowledge of Gud, the 

Jews evea till this day have them catechijms. 
Hooker, 

He had no catechijm but the creation, needed 
no ftudy but retlestion, and read no book but 
the volume of the wald. South. 

CA'TECHIST. n. /. [vargier] One whofe 
charge is to initru& by queftions, or to 
quellion the uninitracted concerning re- 
ligion. 

None of ycars and knowledge was admitted, 
who had not been inttructed by the catechif in this 
foundation, which the catech:f received trom the 
bifhop. Hamuvond’s Fundamentals, 

Carecuu Men. A.f. [xciny¥acd.] One 
who is yet ia the firt rudiments of 
chriftianity; the lowelt order of ehrif- 
tians in the primitive church. 

prayers of the church did not begin in 
St. Auitiostime, all the catechumens were dif- 
revi Stillingfleet. 

CarecHuMe NICAL. ads. [from catechu- 

Belonging to the catechumens. 

Did 

CATEGO'RICAL. ad. [from category. ] 
Abfolute ; adequate; politive ; equal 
to the thing to be exprefled, 

The king's commiMioners defired to know, 
whether the parlament’s commitfioners did be- 
lieve that bifhups were unlawful? They could 
never vbtaus a categorical anfwer. Clarendon, 

A fingic propufition, which is alfo categorical, 
may be divided again into fimple and complex. 

Watts. 

CateGO'RICALLY. adv. [from categorical. | 

1. Directly; exprefsly. 

2. Pottivelv; plainly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts 
wherever trade is great, ane continucs fo, that 
trace muft be nationally profitable. Child, 

CATEGORY. n. /. [ valnyogic. ] Aclafs; 
a rank; an order of ideas; a predicament. 

The abtolute infinitude, in a manner, quite 
changes the nature of beings, and exalts them into 
a different cafegory. Cheyvie. 

Catena‘nian. adj. [from catena, Lat.] 
Relating to a chain; refembling a chain. 

In geometry, the catevariat curve is formed by 
a rope or chain hanging ticely between two points 
of fuipenfion. Harris. 

The back is bent after the manncr of the care- 
Marian CUINVe, by which it cbtaims that curvature 
that is (afett forthe included marrow. Cheyne. 


JToCA'TENATE. v. a. [from casera, 
Fanus To chain. Dia. 

Catena’tion. n. f. [from catena, Lat. ] 
Link ; regular connexion. 

This catenazion, or conferving union, when- 
ever his pleafure thall divide, dct go, or feparate, 
they Mal) fall from their exitcnce. Brown. 

To Carver. v.n. [from cates.) To pro- 
vide food ; to buy in victuals. 
tle that dotly the ravens feed, 
Yea provideutty caters for the {parrow, 
Be comluit to my age. Shakfpeare. 


men, | 


CAT 


Ca'rer. m. f. [from the verb.) Pro- 
vider; collector of provilions, or victue 
als: mifprinted perhaps for caterer. 

The oyfters dredged in this Lyner, find a 
welcomer acceptance, where the talte is cater for 
the tomach, than thote of the Tamar. Carew. 


Calter. n. f. [quatre, French.] The four 
of cards and dice. 


Ca'Ter-cousin. n. f A cormption of 


quatre-coufin, trom the ridiculoufnefs 
of calling coufin or relation to fo remote 
a de;rree. 


His matter and ne, faving vour worfhip's rc- 
Verence, are fcarce catsrecoufins. Shukfpearr. 
Poctry and reafon, how come thefe to be cater- 
coufins ? Ayer. 
Caterer. n. f. [from cater.] One em- 
ployed to feleét and buy in provitions 
for the family; the provider or pur- 
veyor. 
Let no feent offenfive the chamber infeft ; 
Let fancy, not colt, prepare all our dithes ; 

Let the caterer mind the talte of cach gueft, — 
And the cvok in his drefling comply with their 

wilhcs. Ben Fonfon. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s ca- 
tercers, and bring him food. Aing Charles, 

Scldom fhallone fce in cities or courts that 
athletick vigour, which is feen in poor houfes, 
where nature is their cook, and necefhity their 
caterer. South, 

Ca’rexess. n. f. [from cater.] A woman 
employed to cater, or provide victuals. 

Impottor! do not charge innocent nature, 
Asif the would her children thould be riotuus 
With her abundance : the, good caterefs, 

Means her provifiun only to the good. Milton, 

CA'TERPILLAR. af. [This word Skin- 
ner and Afinfhew are inclined to derive 
from chatte pelufe, a weafel. Tt feems 
eatily deducible from cates, food, and 
piller, Fr. to rob; the animal that eats 
up the fruits of the carth. ] 

r. A worm which, when it gets wings, is 
fuftained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedceth of dew and leaves; 
for we fee infinite caterp://ars biced upon trees 
and hedges, by which the leaves of the trees or 
hedges are confumcd. Bacon, 

Aufer is drawn with a pot pouring forth wa- 
ter, with which delcend grafshoppers, cater pil. 
lars, and creatures bred by moittuwre. Peachan:, 

2. Any thing voracious and ulclefs. 

Ca’/TERPILLAR. a. /. [/corpioides, Latin. ] 
The name of a plant. iller. 

To CATERWA'UL. v. n. [from cat. ] 

1. To make a noife as cats in rutting time. 

2. To make any offentive or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here! If 
my lady has not called up her tleward Malvolio, 
and bid him turn you out of doors, never truf 
me. Suakfpeare’s Lwelfth Niehe. 

Was no difpute berween 
The cuterwauiing brethren ? HHud’hras. 


CATES. n. /. [of uncertain etymology : 
Skinner imagines it may be corrupted 
from zelicate; which is not likely, be- 
cau’: Junius obferves, that the Dutch 
have later in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. It has no fingular.|  Viands; 
food ; dih of meat : generally employed 
to lignify nice and luxurious food, 


The fair acceptance, fir, creates 
The cntertamment perfect, not the cares. 
Ben Fonfan, 
O watteful riot, never well content 
With low priz‘d tare; hunger ambitious 
OF cates by lend and fea far fetcht and fent. 
Raleigh, 


CAT 
Alas, how fimple to thefe cares, 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Mitan. 

They, by th’ alluring odour crawn, in hafte 

Fy to tne dulcet cates, and crowding fip 

Theu palatable bane. Phisips. 
With coftly cares fhe Main'd her frugal ovaid, 

Then with ill-gotten wealth Me bought a lord. 
alrbuthnoe. 
Ca’trisu. nf. The name of a fea ñn 
in the Weft Indies; fo called from its 
round head and large glaring eyes, by 
which they are difcovercd ita hotlow 
rocks. Phillips. 
CA'THARPINGS. 2. J Small ropes in a 
ihip, running#in little blocks from one 
fide of the fhrouds to the other, near 
the deck: they belong only to the 
main fhrouds; and their ule is to force 
the fhrouds tight, for the eafe and fatety 
of the malts, when the fhip rolls. Harris. 


CATHA'RTICAL. } adj. [x29xeriz%. | Purg- 
CATHA'RTICK. § ing medicines. The 
vermicular or periftaltick motion of the 
guts continually helps on their contents, 
from the pylorus to the rectum; and 
every irritation either quickens that mo- 
tion in its natural order, or occafions 
fome little inverfions in tt. In both, 
what but flightly adheres to the coats 
will be loofened, and tlrey will be more 
agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is manifeit, how a ca- 
thartic haftens and increafes the dif- 
charges by ftool; Lut where the force 
of the ilimulus is great, all the appen- 
dages of the bowels, and all the viicera 
in the abdomen, will be twitched ; by 
which a great deal will be drained back 
into the inteltines, and made a part ot 
what they difcharge. Quincy. 
Quickfilver precipitated cither with gold, er 
without addition, into a powder, is wont to he 
flrongly cnough cattartica/, though the chymifts 
have not proved, that cither gold or mercury 

hath any falt, much lefs any that is purgative. 
Boyle's Sceptical Chymnift. 

Luttrations and carharticés of the mind were 
fought for, and all endeavour ufed to calm and 
regulate the fury of the paffions. Jerzy of Piety. 

The picicing caufticks ply their {pite ful pow’r, 
Emeticks ranch, and kecu catharticks fcour. 

Garth, 
Plato has called mathematical demonftrations 
the catharticks or purgatives of the foul. Addifon 
CATHA'RTICALNESS. mo. f. [from cathar- 
tical] Purging quality. 
CaA’rHEAD. 2. f A kind of fafhl. 

The nodules with leaves in them, called care 
heads, (cem to confilt of a fort of iron fone, not 
unlike that which is found in the rocks near 
Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they cali them 
catfcaups, Woodward on Foils. 

Ca'TKEaD. n. /. [Iva hip.] A piece of 
timber with two fhivers at one end, hav- 
ing a rope and a block, to which is 
fatened a great iron hook, to trice up 
the anchor from the haw to the top 
of the forecatile. Sea Did. 

CatHe’pral. ad:. | from cathedra, Lat. 
a chair of authority ; an epifcopal fee, ] 

t. Epifcopal ; containing the {ce of a bi- 
fhop. 

A cathedral church: is that wherein there are 
two or mure perions, with a bifhop at the head 
of them, that do make as it were one hady 
politicx. Lyles Parerasi 
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Mecihought I fat in feat of majefty, 
In tie cathesral church of Weftminiter, 
2. Pclonging to an epifcopal church. 

His confiant and regular alhiting at the catke- 
dial Service Was never intercupted by the fharp- 
nels of Weather. Levke. 

3. In low phrafe, antique; venerable ; 
old. This feems to be the meaning in 
the following lines. 

Here aged trees -atiecrai walks compolec, 
And mount the hill in vercialle rows; 

These the given infants in treir beds are kud. 
Pepe. 
CATHEDRAL. n. /. The head church of 
a diocefs. 

There is nothing in Leghorn fo extraordinary 
as the cathedre/, which a man may view wath 
pleafurc, ufter he has leen St. Peters.  sdutdijon. 

CATHERINE PEAR, See Pear. 
For tircaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 
The fice that’s next the fun. Suckling. 
Ca’THETER. n. fa [eaderet.} A hollow 
and fomewhat crooked initrument, to 
ghruit into the bladder, to affilt in bring- 
mg away the urine, when the paflage 
is Ropped by a ftene or gravel. 

A large clyttcr, fuddenly injected, bath fre- 
Qucntiy forced the urine out of the bladder; but 
if ictal, a catheter muft help you. I :feman, 


Ca'tuores. n.f. [Ina fhip.] Two little 
holes altern above the gun-room ports, 
to bring in a cable or hawfer through 
them to the capftan, when there is occa- 
fion to heave the fhip altern. Sea Did. 

Catto ricism. n. Je [from catholich.] 
Adherence to the catholick church. 

CA’THOLICK, adi. (catholique, Fr. xa- 
Siaux@, univerfal or general. ] 

x. The church of Jefus Chriit is called ca- 
tholick, becaufe it extends throughout 
the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some fruths are faid to be catholick, 
becaufe they are received by all the 
faithful. 

3- Cathelick is often fet in oppofition to 
heretick or fe€tary, and to {chifmatick. 

4. Catholick or cancnical epiftles, are feven 
in number; that of St. James, two of 
St. Peter, three of St. John, and that 
of St. Jude. ‘Phey are called catholick, 
hecaule they are direcicd to all the faith- 
ful, and not to any particular church ; 
and canonical, becatfe they contain ex- 
cellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet. 

Deuttlefs the fuccefs of thofe vour great and 
estholick endeavours will promote the empire of 
mien over nature, and bring plentiful accetfion of 
glery to your nation. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
Trof: fvitems undertake to give an account of 
the formation of the univerte, by mechanical hy- 
porhefes of matter, moved cithe; uncertainly, or 
accoraing to fome cathe/:ck laws. Ray. 

Catro’Licon. n.f. [from catholick; xa- 
Seruxov tae) An univerfal medicine. 

Preicrvation againtt that fin, is the contempla- 
tion of the la judgment. This is maeed a cu- 
thekicon againft all; but we find it particularly 
applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
Lretl:ren. Cowrrnment of the Tongue. 

Caltxins. n.f. [hatielers, Dutch. In 
botany. ] Anaflemblage of imperfect flow- 
ers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail; ferving as male blof- 
fons, or flowers of the trees, hy which 
tiez ave produced, Chambers. 


Shaky. 


CAV 
C'ATLIKE. adj. [from cat and like.) Like 


a Cat. 
A honefs, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 
Shak fpeare, 
Ca’TLIKxc, n. f. 
1. A dilmembering knife ufed by fur- 
cons. Harris. 
2. It feems to be ufed by Shak/peare for 
catgut; the materials of fiddleitrings, 

What mufick there will be in him after Hector 
has knocked out his brains, I know not. But, 
I am fure, none; unlefs the idler Apvilo get his 
finews to make catlings of. Siuk/peare. 

3- The down or mofs growing about wal- 
nut trees, refembling the hair of a cat. 
Harris, 
CA TMINT oA: f. [cataria, Lat.) The 
name of a plant. Biller. 
CaTo'rTRICAL. adj, [from catoptricks.] 
Relating to catoptricks, or vifion by 
reflection. 

A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is fupcriour to 
any, vitrifying-the hardett fubitances. ./rbuthnor. 

Cato prTricks. n. f. [xdremizc:, a looking- 
glafe.] That part of opticks which 
treats of vifion by reflection. 

Ca'tpire. x. /. [from cat and pipe.] 
The fame with catca/; an initrument 
that makes a {queaking noife. 

Some fongfters can no more fing in any cham- 
ber but their own, than fome clerks can read in 
any book but theit own; put them out of their 
road once, and they are mere cutpipes and dunces. 

L’ Ejirange. 

CAT’S-EYE. n. f. A flone. 

Cat's-eye is of a glittering grey, interchanged 
with a ftraw colour. Woodward on Foffils. 

Cat’s-FooT. n. f. An herb; the fame 
with alehoof, or ground-ivy. 

Cat’s-neEap. n.f. A kind of apple. 

Cat's-head, by tome called the goeno-further, 
is a very large apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer. 

Ca’tsitver. 72. f. A kind of fof. 

Cat/i/ver is compofed of plates that are genc- 
rally plain and parallel, and that aie flexible and 
elaftick ; and is of three forts, the ycllow or gol- 
den, the white orfilvery, andthe black. ##’oodw. 

GaT’s- fare Fre 

1. A long round fubftance, that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, pines, We. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a fpike 
like the tail of a cat. Phillips. 

Ca’tsup, n.f A kind of Indian pickle, 
imitated by pickled mufhrooms. 

And, for our home-bred Britifh cheer, 
Botargo, cat/xp, and cavicr. Swift, 

Ca’t1Le. n. f. [A word of very com- 
mon ufe, but of doubtful or unknown 
etymology. It is derived by Skinner, 
Menage, and Srelman, from capitalia, 
que ad caput pertinent; perfonal yoods: 
in which ‘fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our 
law. Mandeville ules catele for price. ] 

1, Beafts of pafture, not wild nor domel- 
tick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks, 

Shak{pcare, 

And God made the beaft of the earth after his 


kind, and caré/e after their kind, and every thing 
that creepcth upon the earth alter his kind. 

Gencfts. 

2, Itis nfed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the molt part castle 

of this colour. Shakfpeare. 

CAVALCADE. n. f. [ French; from cavallo, 


CAV 


ahorfe, Ital.) A 
back. 

Your cavalcade the fair fpectaters view, 

From their hgh ftandings, yet look up to you: 

From your brave train cach fingles out a rav, 

And longs to date a conquelt from your day. 
Dryden, 

How muft the heart of the old man rejoicc, 
when he iaw fuch a numerous cavalcade of his 
own raifing ! AN on. 

CAVALIER. n. f. [cavalier, French. ] 
1, A horfeman ; a knight. 
2. A gay, {prightly military man. 

For who is ne, whofe chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not fullow 
Thefe cull’d and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? 

i Shuk{peare, 
3. The appellation of the party of king 
Charles the Firft. F 

Each. party grows proud of that appellation, 
which their adverfarics at Arft intend as a re- 
proach: of this fort were the Guelfs and Gibe- 
lines, Huguenots, and Cavaliers, Swift. 


Cavatrer. adj. [from the fubftantive.] 
t. Gay; fprghtly ; warlike. 
2. Generous; brave. 


The people are naturaily not valiant, and not 
much cavalier. Now it is the nature of cowards 


proceffion on horfe. 


to hurt, where they can receive none. Suckling. 
3. Difdainful; haughty. 
CavALVERLy. adv. [from  cavalier.] 


Haughtily ; arrogantly ; difdainfully. 

Ca’vaury. n.f. [cavalerie, Fr.] Horfe 
troops; bodies of men furnifhed with 
horfes for war. 

If a ftate run moft to gentlemen, and the huf- 
bandmen and plowmen be bur as their work- 
folks, you may have a good cava/ry, but never 
good ftable bands of foot. Bacon. 

Their cavalry, in the battle of Blenheim, could 
not fuftain the fhock of the Britith horfe. didsf. 

Zo CANA TE. 0:4. | coum eats ae 
hollow out; to dig into a hollow. 


Cava’z10n.2./. [from cavo, Lat. Inarchi- 
tecture.] The hollowing or underdig- 
ging of the earth for cellarage ; allowed 
to be the faxth part of the height of the 
whole building. Phillips. 

Ca‘upeBeck. a. jJ. A fort of light hats, 
fo calicd from a town in France where 


they were firit made. Phillips. 
CAUDLE. a. f. [chaudcau, Fr.J] A 


mixture of wine and other ingredients, 
given to women in childbed, and fick 
perfons. 
Ye thal! have a hempen cauidle then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Snakfpeure. 
He had goud broths, cane, and fuch hike; and 

I believe he did drink fome wine. MW ifeman, 
To Ca’upLe. v.a. [from the noun,] To 

make caudle ; to mix as candle. 

Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, cuudle thy mormng toaft, 

To cure thy o’crnight’s furfeit ? Shakfpeare, 
CAVE. nf. [eave, Trench; cavea, Jat. ] 
1. A cavern; aden; a hole entering ho- 

rizontally under thé ground ; a habita- 

tion in the earth. 
Tihe wrathful fies 
Gullow the very wand’rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves, — Shakfpeare, 
Bid hum bring his power 
Before fun-rifing, left his fon George fall 
Into the blind cuve of eternal night. Shakfpeare. 
They did fquare and carve, and polith their 
ftonc and marble works, even in the very cave 
of the Quarry, Watton, 


CAV 


Through this a cave was dug with vaftexpente 
The work it tecm'd of fome tufpicious prince. 

Dryden, 

2. A hollow; any hollow place. Not ufed. 

The object of fight doth rike upon the pupil 

of the eye dircétly ; whereas the cave of the cur 


doth hold off the sound a little. Buco 
To Cave. ve n. [irom the nous.) ‘lo 
dwell in a cave. 
Such as we 
Cave here, haunt hcrc, are outlaws. Stal/peare. 


Ca'veat. n. fi (caveat, Lat. det him be- 
ware.) Intimation of caution. 

A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordi- 
nary or ccelcfialtical judge by the act of man, 
notifying to him, that he ought ty beware how 
he acts in fuch or fuch an afur. Abylif 

The cnicfelt caveat in reformation mutt be co 
keep out the Scuts. Spenfer. 


{ am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps 

Jaureat ; pray dere Mr. Rowe to cater a caveat. 

Trumbull to Pope 

Ca’vern. n.f. [caverna, Lat.] A hol- 
low place in the ground. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark cnough 
To matk thy monftrous vilagc? Sha'freare. 

Moniters ot the fuaming deep, 
From the decp vuze ane gelid caver rous'd, 
They flounce and tremble in unwicicy Joy. 
Lhemfo>, 
Ca‘vVERNED. adj. [fram cavern. ] 
1. Full of caverus; hollow; excavated. 

Embattlec troops, with flowing banners, pais 
Through flow’ry meads, delignted ; nor diltrult 
The tmuiling furface ; whilit the cuveru’d ground 
Buríts fatal, and involvesthe hopes of war 
In cry whiiles. Philips. 

High at his head from out the cavern’d rock, 
In living rills, a guthing tuuntain broke. Pove. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. 

No bandit herce, no tysant mad with pride, 

No cavern’ hermit, refts {clf-fatasty’d. Pepe. 
Ca'vernous. adj. [from cavern.) Full 
of caverns. 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, 
except only in thoie countrics which are moun- 
tainous, and confequently ftony and cavernous 
underneath. Wootward’s Natural lHificry. 

CAVESSON. n. f {Fr. In horfeman- 
fhip.] A fort of nofeband, fometimes 
made of iron, and fonietimes of leather 
or wood; fometimes ‘lat, and fometimnes 
hollow or twilted ; which is put upon 
the nofe of a horfe, to forward the fup- 
pling and breaking of him. 

An tron caveffen faves and {pares the mouths of 
young horfes when they are broken; for, by the 
help of it, they are accuftomed to obey the hand, 
and to bend the neck and thoulders, without 
hurting their mouths, or fpoiling their bars with 
the bit. Farrier’s Did. 

Caur.n.f. A chet with holes in the 
top, to keep hth alive in the water. 


Phillips? World of Words. 

Caucar. The part. paf. of To catch. 

Cavia’re. n.f. [the etymology uncer- 

“tain, unlefs it come from garum, Lat. 
fauce, or pickle, made of fifh falted. ] 


The cggs of a fturgeon, being falted and made 
up into a mafs, were fst brought from Conftan- 
tinople by the Italiana, and called caviare. Grew, 


Cavite. nf, A corruption of caviare. 
See CaTsuP. 

Jo CA'VIL, v. n. [eaviller, Fr. cavillari, 
Lat.} To raile captious and frivolous 
objections. 

I'll give thrice fo much land 
To any well-deferving friend; 
But, in the way of bargain, maik ye me, 
Vil cavil on the ninth part of a hair, Shak i [peare. 
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My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy 
Toravilin the courte of this contract.  Shakfp 

He eavi/s trit at the poet’s inatting fo much 
upon the effects of Acnilles’s rage. Lope. 

Fo Ekhar. vl a. (To rectie sor treat 
with objections. 

Thou didi? accept them; wilt thou enjoy the 

good, 
Then cuvil the conditions ? Para:life Lof 
Ca'vin. n.f- [from the verb.] Falfe or 
frivolous objections. 

Wifer ancn confider how fubjedt the beft things 
have heen unto cavil, when wits, poficiied with 
difdain, have fet them up as their mark to thoot at. 

; Hooker, 

Sevcral divines, in order to anfwer the cavis 
of tnute advertaries to truth and morality, began 
ty find out iaither explanations. Swift. 

Cavitta rion. af. [from cavil.] The 
difpofitisn to make captious objection ; 
the practice of objecting. 

1 might add fo muci; concerning the large odds 
between the caie of the eldeit churches in regard 
of heathens, and ours in retpeet of the churca of 
Rome, tuat very cuviilation iticlt fhould be fatis- 
fied. Hooker. 

Ca'vitecer. n. f. [cavillator, Lat.] A 
man fond of making objections; an un- 
fair adverfary ; a captious difputant. 

Tae candour which Horace fhews, is that 
which diftinguifhes a citick from a caviller, 
he deciares, that he is not offended at little faults, 
which may be imputed to madvertency. addlif 

There is, I grant, room ftill left sora caviller 
to milreprefent my meaning. Sitterbury. 

Ca'vILLInGLy. adv. [from cavilling.} In 
a cavilling manner. 

Ca’vittous. adj. [from cavil.] Unfair 
in argument ; full of objections. 

Trote perfons are faid to be cavil/ous and un- 
faithtul advocates, by whofe fraud and iniquity 
juitice is dettroyed. styliffe. 

CAVIN. n.f. (French. In the: mih- 
tary art.] A natural hollow, fit to co- 
ver a body of troops, and confequently 
facilitate their approach toa place, Did. 

Ca'’vity. mn. fi [caviias, Latin.] Tol- 
lownefs 5 hollow; hollow place. 

Tne vowels are made by a tree paflage of 
breath, vucalizcd through the cavity of the mouth; 
the faid cavity being ditierently thaped by the 
pottures of the throat, tongue, and lips. Holder. 

There is nothing to be left void ina Arm build 
ing; even the carves vught not to be tilled witn 
rubbith, which is of a perifhing kind. Dryden. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art 
in tic feveral cazvties ot the fkull. etddifon. 

An inftrument with a {mall cavity, like a 
fmall fpoon, dipt in vil, may fetch out the fone. 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 

If the atmofphere was reduced into watci, it 
would not make an orb above thirty-two feet 
deep, which would foon Le {wallowed up by the 
cavity of the fea, and the deprefcd parts of the 
carth. Bentley. 

Caux. nefe A coarfe talky fpar. Woodu. 
Ca'uky. adj. [from cauk.]) A white, 
opaque, cauky fpar, fhot or pointed. 

Woodward on Foils. 


Caur. n.f. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. The net in which women enclofe their 
hair; the hinder part of a woman’s cap. 
Ne {parcd they to frip her naked all; 
Then wien they had detpoil'd her tire and caul, 
Such as fhe was, theircyes might her behold. 
Sprufer. 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is cruwn'd, 
And ina golden caul the curls are bound. Dryd. 
2. Any kind of fmall net. 
An Indian mantle of feathers, and the fea- 
thers wrought into a cand of packthead, Greve, 
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. The omentum; the integument in 
which the guts are enclofed, 

The cau! ferves fur the warming the lower 
helly, like AN apron or picce of woollen cloth. 
Hence a certain gladitour, whofe caul Galen cut 
out, was fo lable tu fuder cold, that he kept lus 


belly conftuntly covered with wool. Kay, 
The bealt they then divide, and difunite 

The ribs and limbs, obfervanct of the rite : 

On thete, in double caul: invol’d with art, 

Tne chviceft mortels lay. Pepe. 


Caun'sernous, adj. [from caulis, à 
ftalk, and fero, to bear, Lat.] A term 
in botany for fuch plants as have a true 
Italk, which a great many have not. 

Ca’uLiIFLower. n. f. [from caulis, Lat. 
the ftalk of a plant.) A fpecies of cab- 
bage. 

‘Towards the end of the month, carth up your 
winter plants and fallad herbs; ard plant torth 
your cauliffowers and cabbage which were fowa 
in Auguit, Evelyn's Kafzndar. 

TO OA Keg, OC Cpa: Cea Ka 

To Ca'UPONATE. v. n. [caupono, Latin. | 
To keep a victualling houfe; to fell 
wine or victuals, Dia, 


Ca'USABLE. adj. [from canfo, low Lat. ] 
lhat may be cauled, or effected by a 
cafe. 

That may be miraculoutly effeéted in one, 
which ts naturally - anothcr. Brown, 

Ca'usaL. adi. [cau/falis, low Latin] Rc- 
lating to caules ; implying or containing 
caufes. 

Every motion owning a dependence on prere- 
quired motors, we can have no true knowledge 
of any, cxeept we would diftiné ly pry into tvs 
whole method of caufa! concatenation. G.aatile. 

Caufal propofitions ate, where two propsñ- 
tions ave Juined by cuuful particles ; as, huutes 
weie not built, 4a? they might be ceftroyedy 
Rehoboam was unhappy, desa/e he followed 
evil counfel. Watts? Logick, 

Causa'tity, n.f. (caufalitas, low Latin. } 
The agency ef a caule; the quality of 
cauhag. 

As lie created all things, fois ie beyond and 
in them ail, in his very cifence, as being the foul 
uf their canfalitiss, and the cHential caule of their 
exilftences. Brown's Pulgar Errows. 

By an unadvifed traniilicucy from the ctfeét to 
fhe remoteft caule, we obicrve not the connec- 
tion, through the anterp. fal of more immediate 
caufuitties, Glurvilie’s Scepjis, 

Cal‘usaxtiy. adv.’ [from caufa] Ac- 
cording to the order or feries of canfes. 

Thus may it more be caufaily made out, what 
Hippocrates afħrmeth. Brews, 

Causation. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat. ] 
The act or power of cauling. 

Thus doth he fomctimes delude us in the con- 
ceits of tars and meteors, befides their allowable 
actions ; afciibing cficets thereunto of indepen- 
dent cuujutisn. Bie. 

Ca'usaTtive. adj. [a term in grammar. } 
That expreffes a caufe er realon. 


Causa’ton. n. f. [from caufo, low Heat.) 
A caufer ; an author of any efie&. 
Demonftratively underftanding the fimplicity 
of perte€tion, and the inviftble condition of the 
frit caufutor, it was ont af the power of carth; 
or the arcopagy of hell, to work them from it. 
Brown's Val. Err, 
CAUSE. af [canfa; Latin] 
1. ‘Phat which produces or effets any 
thing; the efficient. 
The wife and learned, among ft the very hea- 
thens themfelves, have all acknowlecged tune 
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Erit cauz, whereupon originally the being of all 
things dependet ; neither have they otherwite 
{poken of that caufe, than as an agent, which, 
knowing what and why it worketh, obfervech, 
in working, a molt exact order or law. Hooker. 
Butterilies, and other fies, revive cafi y when 
they fee dead, being brought to the fun or fire ; 
the cave whereof is the citufion of the vital 
fp:rit, and the dilating of it by alittle heat. 
Bacon, 
Caufe is a fubftance exerting its power into aĝ, 
to make one thing begin to be, Locke. 


2. The reafon; motive to any thing, 
Thc reit thall bear fome other fight, 
As cusje will be obey‘d. Shak{peare, 
So great, fo conitant, and fo general a practice, 
muit needs have notonly a cev/e, but aifo a great, 
a coattant, and a generi! cau, every way com- 
menturate to fuck an-efFca. South. 
Thus, royal fir! tu fee you landed here, 
Was caufe enough of triumph for avear. Dryden. 
‘Encas wend’ ring tiood then afk'd the caufe, 
Which to the ttream the crowding people draws. 
Dryden. 


Even he, 
TLamenting that there had been caufe of enmity, 
Wiiloften with fate lad ordain'd you friends. 
Rowe. 


3. Reafon of debate ; fubject of litigation, 
O madnefs of difcourfe, 
That caufe fets up with and againit thy felf! 
Bifold authority. Shak/peare, 

Hear the canfes between your brethren, and 
judge righteoufly between every man and his 
brother, and the ftranger that is with him. Deus, 

4. Side; party; ground or principle of 
action or oppofition. 

Ere to thy canfe, and thee, my heart inclin'd, 
Or love to party had feduc’d my mind. = Ticke/, 

Jo Cause. v. a [from the noun.) To 
effet as an agent; to produce. 

Never was man whofe apprehenfions are fuber, 
and by a penfive infpection advifed, but hath 
found by an irreAttibie neceMity one éverlatting 
being, all fur ever caufing, and all fur ever fuf- 
taining. Raleigh, 

It is neceffary in fuch a chain of caufes to af- 
cend to and terminate in fome fàir, which fhould 
he the original of motion, and the caufe of a!l 
other things; but itfelf be cawfed by none. South, 

She weeping aik’d, in thefe her blooming years, 
What unforefcen misfortune caus’ her care, 

To loath ner life, and Janguifh in detpair, Dryd. 

Things that move fu fwift as not to aticct the 
fenfes a:Ain@ly, and fo caufe not any train of 
idcas in the mind, are not perceived to move. 


Locke. 


Ca'ustLESLY. adv. [from  caufele/s.] 
Without caufe; without reafon. 

Human laws are not to be broken with fcan- 
dal, nor at all without reafon; for he that docs it 
caufelefly, is a defpifer of the law, and under- 
valucs its authority. Taylor's Holy Living, 

Ca‘usecess. adj. [from caufe.] 
t. Having no caufe ; original in itfelf. 
Reach ti.? Almighty’s facrcd throne, 

And make his caufelefs pow’r, ‘the caufe of all 

tnings, known. Blackmore’s Creation, 


2. Wanting jult ground or motive. 
Yetis my troth yplight, 
And love avow’d to other lady late, 
That, to remove the fame, I have no might : 
To change love caufelefs, is reproach to warlike 
knight. Spenfer' Fairy Queen, 
And me and mine threats not with war but 
death ; 
Thus cuufele/s hatred endlets is uneath. Fairfax, 
The cuufelefs diflike, which others have con- 
ceived, is no fufficient reafon for us to forbear in 
any place. Hooker. 
As women yet who apprehend 
Some fudden caufe of cajelefs fear, 
Although that feeming caufe take end, 
A. haking through theis limbs they had. Waer. 


Ca’uTELOUSLY, adv. [ 
1, Cunningly ; flily ; treacheroufly. Not 
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Alas ! my fears are ruufclefs and ungrounded, 
Fantaitick dreams, and melancholy fumes. 


f Denham. 
Ca'UsER, n.f. [from caufe.] *He that 
caufes; the agent by which an effect is 


produced s/s | 
His whole oration flood upon a fhort narra- 
tion, what was the caufer of this metamorphohs. 
Sidney. 
Is not the caufer of thefe timclefs deaths 
As blamcful as the executioner ? S4ukfpeare. 
Abitincnee, the apoitte determines, is of no 
otacr real va‘uc in religion, than as a miniflerial 
caufer of moral effects. Regers. 
Galussy. Qn. fchauffze, Fr. “this 
Ca UsEWAY.) word, by a falfe notion 
of its etymology, has been lately writ- 
ten caufeway.}) A way yaifed and 
paved; a way raifed above the reft of 
the ground. 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weflward by 
the caufey. 1 Chron. 
The other way Satan went down, 
The caufe way to hell-grie. Milton, 
But that broad cawfetway will direét your way, 
And you may reach tne town by noon of day. 
Dryden. 
W hofe eaufew.ty parts the vale with hady rows; 
Whofe feats tne weary traveller repofe. Pope. 
Ca’usTicaL. | adi. [xavsiz] Epithets 
Ca’uSTICK. of medicaments which 
deltroy the texture of the part to which 
they are applied, and eat it away, or 
burn it into an efchar, which they do 
by extreme minuteneis, afperity, and 
quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deflroy the texture of the 
folids, and change what they are applied 
to into a fubitance like burnt Heth; 
which, ina little time, with detergent 
dreffing, falls quite off, and leaves a va- 
cuity in the part. Quincy. 
If extirpation be fafe, the heft way will be hy 
cauflical medicines, or eccaroticks. = MV ifeman. 
I propufed cradicating by ctcaroticks, and began 
with a cauflick Rone. IFiforan. 
Air too-hot, cold, and moitt, abounding per- 
haps with ceufick, altringeat, and coagulating 
particles. Arburanes, 
Ca’ustick, a. f A burning application. 
It was a tendernefs to mankind, that intro- 
duced corrofives and cuwflickiy which are indeed 
but artificial Gres. Temple, 
The piercing cauflics ply their fpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticxs ranch, and keen cathaitics {cour. 
Garth. 


CA'UTEL. n.f. [cautela, Lat.) Caution; 
fcruple. Not uted. 


Perhaps he loves you now ; 

And now no foil of cautc/ doth befmirch 
The virtue of his will. Shar /peare, 

Ca‘uTeLous, adj. (cauteleux, Fr.) 
t. Cautious; wary; provident. Not in ufe. 
Palladio doth with, like a cawtelous artifan, 
that the inward walls night bear fome gaod 
fhare in the burden, IF otton. 


2. Wily; cunning; treacherous. 

Of themfelves, for the moit part, tney are fo 
cauteloas and wily headed, etfpecially being men 
of fo {mall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow fuch 
fubtilties and Ny thifts. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Your fon 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With caute/ows baits and practice. Shakfpeare, 


from cautelous. } 


in ufe. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the partics be 
laid aSecp, under pretence of aretircement, and 
I 


CAD: 
the other party doth cunte/ouy eet te fart and 
advantage; yet they wall fet back all ihings fæ 
flatu quo pi tus. Bacon's iar with Spain, 
2. Cautioufiy ; wariiy. 

The Jews, not relelved of the fciatica fide of 
Jacob, do castcloujiy, in their dict, abitain trom 
both. Brow», 


CAUTERIZA'TION. n.f. [from cauterize. ] 
The act of burning fieth with hot irons, 


or cauftic medicaments. 

They require, after canteritation, no fuch 
bandage, as that thercby you need to fear inter- 
ception of the fpirits. Wifeman, 

To CA'UTERIZE. w. a. [cauterifer, Vr.) 
To burn with the cautery. 

For each true word a blitter, and each falfe 
Be caurcrizing to the root o’ th’ tongue, 
Confuming it with fpeaking. Shakjpeare, 

No marvel thongir cantnarides have fuch a 
corrohive and cautensing quality ; for there ic 
not onc otherof the infecta, but 1s bred ota duller 
matter. Bacon's Natural Hifisry. 

The defign of the cattery is to prevent the 
canal from clofing; but the opcrators confels, 
that, in perfons canuterized, the tears trickle down 
ever after. Sharp's Surgery. 


CA/UTERY. n. f. [xaie, uro.] 

Cantery is cither actual or potential ; the firft is 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with cauttick 
medicines. The actual cautery is gcnerally ufed 
to {top mortification, by burning the dead parts 
tu the quick; or to itop the ettufion of blood, by 
fearing up the veffels. Quincy. 

In heat of Aght it will be neceffary to have 
your actual cautery always teady; for that will 
fecure the bleeding arteries ina moment. Mijen. 

CA'UTION. u.f. (caution, Fr. cautio, 
Lat. ] 

1. Prucence, as it refpeéts danger; fore- 
light; provident care; wacinefs againft 
evil. 

2. Security for. 

Such conditions, and cav’ions of the concitior, 
as might affure wich as much :ffurance as wortdiy 
matters hear, Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him 
part of Baccharia forcauticn for his difLustemerts. 

Powest, 

The parliament would yet give his majefly 
fufheicnt caxrcs that the war fhould be pre- 
fecuted. Clarendon, 

He that objects any crime, ought to pive cais- 
ticn, by the means of turcties, that he wil pere 
fevere in the profecution of fuch crimes, dyliffe, 

3. Provifion or fecurity againf, 

In defpite of all the rules and cautions of go- 
vernment, the moft dangerous and mortal of 
vices will come off. L’ Ffraaze. 

4. Proyifionary precept. 

Attention to the forementioned fymptoms 
affords the beit cautions and rules of diet, by way 
of prevention. ctrbuthnot. 

5. Warning. 

fo Ca'vrion. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To warn ; to give notice of a danger, 

How thall ourthought avoid the various tnare ? 
Or wifdom to our cauéion'? foul declare 
The diffrent fhapes thou pleafctt to employ, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to deftruy ? Pass, 

You canution'd me againitt their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms. Swift, 

CaurTionary. adj. [from caution. |] Given 
as a pledge, or in fecurity. 

I am made the canrianary pledge, 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it, 
Snutherce. 

Is there no fccurity for the iftand of Britain? 
Has the enemy no cautionary towns and fea-ports 
to give us for fecuring tiade? vife. 

Ca'utious. adh [from cautus, Lat.] 
Wary ; watchful. 
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Fe cauiicks of him; for he is fometimes an in- 
conttant lover, becaute he hath a great advantage. 
Suift. 
Ca’utrousty, adv. [from cautious.) Ùn 
an attentive wary manner; warily. 
They know how fickle common lovers are : 
Their oaths and vows are castisufly believ'd ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. 
Dryden. 
Ca'utiousness. n.f. [from cautious. ] 
Watchfulnefs ; vigilance ; circum{pec- 
tion; provident care; prudence with 
re{pect to danger. 
l could not but approve their generous conftuncy 
and cautinfrefs. King Charies. 
We fhould always a& with great cauriou/ne/s 

and circum{pection, in points where it is not im- 

pofihle that we may be deceived. Addifon. 
Jo Caw. v.n, [taken from the found. ] 

To cry as the rook, raven, or crow. 

Ruffet-pated choughs, many in fort, 
Rifing and cuwing at the gun's report.  Shak/p. 
A walk of aged elms, to very high, that the 
rooks and crows upon the tops feem tu be ca wing 
in another region. Addifon, 
The rook, who high amid the boughs, 

In early fpring, his airy city builds, 

And cealelets cazes. Themfon’s Spring. 
To CEASE. v. n. [cefer, Vr. cefo, Lat. } 
1. Toleaveoff; to top; to give over; to 

defift : with from before a noun. 

The lives of all, who ccafe from combat, fpare; 

My brother's be your moft peculiar care. Dryd. 
2. To fail; to be extin&; to pafs away. 

The poor man fhall never ceafe out of the land. 
Deuteronomy. 
The foul being removed, the faculties and 
operations of life, fenfe, and intelleétion, ccu/e 
trom that moles corporea, and are no longer in if. 
Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
3. To be at an end. 

But now the wonder ceafes, fince I fee 

She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden 


ae. To ret. 
The minitters of Chri have ceafed from their 
labours. Spratt. 


Jo Cease. v.a. To put a ftop to; to 


put an end to, 
Importune him for monies ; be not ceas’d 
Worth flight denial. Shuk/peare. 
You may fooner, by imagination, quicken or 
flack a motion, than raife or ceufe it; as it is 
eaficr to make a dog go flower, than to make 
him Rand Aill. Bacon's Natural Hijiory, 


Ceafe then this impious rage. Nilson. 
But he, her fears to crufe, 
Sent down the meck-cyed peace. Milton, 


The difcord is complete, nor can they ceu/e 
The dire debate, nor yet command the pece. 
D.: : Jy 
Crease. n. f. [from the verb.) Extince- 
tion; failure: perhaps for deceafe. 
The ceufe of majcity 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
Whar ‘s near it with it. Shakypeare. 
CEASELESS: adj. [from ceaje.] Inceflant; 
perpetual; continual; without paule ; 
without flop; without end. 
My guiltlcts blood mutt quench the cea/e/e/s fire, 
On which my cndicts tears were boutlets {pent. 
Facrpar, 
All thefe with: ceafeve/s praife his works behold, 
Roth day and night. Maton. 
Like an oak 
That tiands fecure, though all the winds employ 
Vheir ceafelefs roar; and only theds its leaves, 
Or malt, which the revalving Tpring refuses. 
Philips. 
Ce'cizy. n. Ja [cecitas, Lat.] Blindnels ; 
tivation of fight. 
They arc not blind, nor yet diftinAly fee; 
there is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecu- 
ticncy; they have fight enough to difcern the 


To CETL. v. a: [celo, Lat.) 
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light, though not perhaps to diftinguith 'ohje&ts or 
colours. Brown's Vulgar Evvours. 


Cecu'rrency. n. f. [cecutto, Lat.}] Ten- 
dency to blindnefs; cloudincfs of fight. 


There is in them nocecity, yet more than a 
cecutiency, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


CE’DAR. n.f- [cedrus Lat.] A tree. 


It is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thofe of the pine tree, and many of them 
produced out of one tubercle, refembling a 
painter's pencil; it hath mule flowers, or katkins, 
produced at remote diflances from the fruit on 
the fame tree. The feeds are produced in large 
Concs, (quamofe andturbinated. The extention 
of the branches is very regular in cedar trees ; 
the ends of the fhoots declining, arc’ thereby 
fhewing their upper furface, which is conftantly 
Cloatued with green leaves, fo regularty, as to 
appear at a uiftance like a precn carpet, and, 
in waving about, make an agreeable profpect. 
It is furprifing that this tree has not been more 
cultivated in England; for it would be a great 
ornament to barren bleak mount:ins, even in 
Scotland, where few othcr trecs would grow ; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the fnow 
continues moit part of the year, Maundrel, in 
his travels, fays, he meafurcd onc of the largett 
cedars on Mount Libanus, and fuund it to be 
twelve yards fix inches iv circumference, and 
found. At about hve or fix yards from the 
ground, it was divided into tive limhs, each of 
which was equal to a great tree. The wood of 
this famious trec is accounted proof against the 
putrefaction of animal bodies. The faw-úuf 
is thought to be one of the fecrets ufed by the 
mountebanks, who pretend to have the embalm- 
ing myttery. This wood is alfo faid to yield 
an oil, which is famous for preferving tuoks and 
writings; and the wood is thought by Bacon to 
continue above a thoufand years tound. Miller. 

I muft yield my body to the earth ; 

Thus yields the cedar to the axc’s edge, 

Whofe arms gave fhelter to the piinceiy eagle ; 

Under whole fhade the ramping lion tlept; 

Whole top branchoverpeer’d Jove’s {prcading tree, 

And kept low: fhrubs from winter’s pow’rful 
wind. Shakfpeare, 


CE'DRINE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or 
belonging to the cedar tree. 
To over- 
lay, or cover, the inner roof of a build- 
ing. 
Aud the greater houfe he ce‘/ed with fir-tree, 
which he overlaid with fine gold. 2 Chrenmeles, 
How willbe, trom his noute ceided waith ce iar, 
be content with his Saviour’s lot, not io have 
where to lay his head ? Decay of Piety. 


CEILING. n.f. [from cei/.] The inner 
roof, 
Varnith makes ceilings not only fhine, but lat. 
Bacen. 
And now the thicken'd tky 
Like a dark ceiling tood; down rufh'd the rain 
I mpetuous. Milton’s Paradij® Lof. 
So when the fun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the polifh’d brats their trembling light, 
The glitt‘ring fpecies here and there divide, 
And caf tncir dubious heams from Gile to fide: 
Now onthe walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the ceiling flath the glaring day. Dryden. 


Ce/LaNnINE. a. fe [chelidoneum, Lat.] A 


lant. 
The (waliows ufe celandine, the linnet qat ee: 
Isre, 


CE'L'ATURE. a. f. [celutura, Lat. Joi lie? 


art of engraving or cutting in figures. — 
To CELEBRATE. v.a. [ celebro, Lat. | 
1. To praife; to commend; to give 
raife to; to make famous. 
The fongs of Sion were pfalms and picces of 
poctry, that adored or celebraged the Supreme 
Being. ahii fon. 


CET 


I would have him read over the celebrared 
works of antiquity, which have itood the tch of 
fu many dittcrent ages. Hiilifan, 

2. To diftinguith by folemn rites; to per- 
form folemnly. 

He flew all them that were gone to celeb age 
the faibuth. 2 Maccabees. 

On the feat day, the father cometh forth, after 
divine fervice, into a large room, where the feaft 
is celebrated. Bacon. 


3. To mention in a fet or folemn manner, 
whether of joy or forrow. 
This paufe of pow’r ‘ts Ireland’s hour to 
mourn; 
While England celebrates your fafe return. Dryd. 


CELEBRATION., nif. [from celebrate} 
1, Solemn performance; folemn remem- 
brance. : 

He laboured to drive forrow from her, and. to 
hatten the celebration of their marriage, Sidney. 

He fhall conceal it, 
While you-are walling it Mall come to note ; 
What time we will cur ceécbration keep, 
According to my bith. Saak/peare. 

During the celebration of this holy facrament, 
you attend earncftly to what is done by the pricit. 

2 itylor. 
2. Praile; renown; memorial. 

No more fhall be added in this place, his 
memory dcfetving a particular ce/ebrstion, than 
that his learning, picty, and virtue, have been 
attained by few. Clarendon. 

Some of the ancients may be thought fome- 
times to have ufcd a lefs number of ictteis, ly. 
the cclebrution of thole who have added to their 
alphabet. Heohder’s Elements of Specea. 

Cere’errous. ad}, [celeber, Lat.]. Fa- 
mous; renowned; noted. Not in ufe. 

The Jews, Jerufalem, and tie Temple, having 
been always fo celedricus, yet when, atter their 
captivities, they wee defpoiled ot tl-eir glory, 
even then the Affyrians, Greeks, and Rumans, 
honoured with facrifices the Mit High God, 
whom that nation worfhipped. Grew, 


CeLe’sriousty. adv, [from celeérious. | 
In a famous manner. 
CELE'BRIOUSNESS. n. f. [from celebrious.] 
Renown; fame. ; 
CELEBRITY. n.f. [celebritas, Lat.] Pub- 
lick and fplendid tranfaĉtion. 
The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity 


of the marriage, were performed with great 
magnificence. Baton. 


CELE'RIACK. n f- A fpecies of parfley : it 
is alfo called zurrep rooted celery. 
CELE'RiTY. n. f. [eeleritus, Lat.] Swift- 
Refer; Peed sr Velocity 
We veiy well fe in them, who thus plead, 2 
wonderful es/erity of dilcourfe: for, perceiving 
at the frit but oniv fome caufe of fufpicion, 
and tear leit it fhould be evil, they are pretently, 
in one and the felf-fame bieath, refolved, that 
what beginning “oever it had, there is no pofi- 
bility it fhould be guad. Heater, 
His former cuflom and prafice was ever full 
of forwardnefs and celcrity to wake bead 2gmint 


therm. Bacon. 
Thus, with imasin'd wings, our fwift {cee 
flics, 
In motion with no lets celer’ty 
Than that of thought. Shak; peare, 


Three things concur to make a percuffion great; 
the bignefs, the denfity, and the es/erity of the 
body moved. Digby, 

Whatever encreafeth the denfity of the blood, 
Even witout cnereafing its celerity, Cats.) be. 
caufe a denier body is hotter than ararer. ar buth, 


CELERY. a. / A fpecies of sarfey. 

CELE/STEAL. ad. [eeleflis, Lat. } 

1. Heavenly; relating to the fupesiour res 
gions. - 


i 


C Em 


There fay, until the twelve eelefia? Gens 

Have brougùt about their annual reckoning. 
Shakfpeare. 
The ancients commonly applied celeftial de- 
{c:iptions of other climes to their own. Brown. 
2. Heavenly ; relating to the blefled ttate. 
Play that fad note 
Ynam'd my knell, whilft I fit meditating 
On that ce/vjtial harmony I goto.  Shakfpeare. 
3. Heavenly, with refpect to excellence. 
Canit thou pretend defire, wkom zealinflam’d 
To worfbip, aud a pow’r celeflial nam'd- Dryd. 

Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing celejliai {wect, with godlike grace. Pope. 
Crie’stiar. n. f- [from the adj.] An 
inhabitant of heaven. 

Thus aab c and mild the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th’ unknown celcfial leads. 

Pope. 

Cece'sTiatiy. adv. [from celcfial.] In 
a heavenly manner. i 

To Cexe'stiFy. v. a*[fromsceleflis, Lat. ] 

To give fomething of heavenly nature 
to any thing. Not ufed. 

- We fhould affirm, that all things were in all 
things, tnat hcaven were but earth terreftrified, 
and carth but heaven ce/eflified, or that each part 
above had influence upon its 2fhuity below. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


SCE'LIACK. ady.[uurie, the belly. ] Relating. 


to the lower belly. 
The bluod moving flowly through the celiack 
and me{enterick arterics, produces complaints. 
Alrbuthnot on Aliments. 


-Ce'trpacy. n. f. [fromcelebs, Lat.) Sin- 
le life; unmarried ftate. 

Į can attribute their numbers to nothing but 
their frequent marriages; fpr they look on celibacy 
as anaccurfed ate, and generally ure mariied 
before twenty. Spectator, 

By teaching them how to carry themicives in 


their relations of hufbands and wives, parents: 


and children, they have, without queftion, adorned 
the gofpel, zglorihed God and benchted man, 
Neh more than they could have done in the 
devouteft and trite celibacy. Atterbury. 
oCELIBATE. n. f. [ealibatus, Lat.] Single 
w life. 

Tie males oblige themfelves to eelidate, and 

then multiplication is hindered. Craunt. 


CRE. wf [eta Lar] 
3. A fmall cavity or hollow place. 
The brain contains ten tnoufand cells; 
In each fome active fancy dwells. Pritr. 
How hees for ever, though.a monarch rein, 
Their fep'rate eels and propeitics maintain. Pope. 
2. The cave or inttle habitation of -a reli- 
gious perfon. 
Botides fme did intend confzMon 
At Patrick's cefthisev’n ; aad there fhic was not. 
Shik fp: are. 
Then cid religion in a lazy cel, 
In empty, aity contemplations dwell, 


Denham. 


3. A {mall and cloi: apartment in a prifon. 
+. Any [mal place of refidence; acattage. 
Mine eyes he clus’¢, but open left the cell 
O! fancy, my internat ight, Milton's Par, Laf. 
For ever in tas humble ced, 
Let thee and | together dweti. 
In cottages and towiy cells 
True picty negle Sted wells ; 
Till call to heav'n, its native feat, 
“Where the good mn alone ts great 


Prior. 


Somerville. 
6. Little bags cr bladders, where: fluids, 
or matter of different forts are lodged; 
cominaa both to animals and plants. 
Duincy. 
Seurwe. 2. f. ‘feclla, Tiat.] A place un- 
der ground, where ftores and liquors are 
repofited. 


CEM 


If tlis fellow had lived in the time of Cato, 
he would, for Lis punithment, have been con- 
fined to the bottom of a cellar during his life. 

Peachain on Drawing. 


CE'LLARAGE. n. f, [from cellar.) The 
part of the building which makes the 
cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellaruge. 
Shak/peare. 

A good afcent makes a houfe wholefome, and 
gives upportunity for cellarage. Mortimer. 


CE'LLARIST. n.f. [cellavius, Lat.) The 


butler in a religious houfe. Didi. 


CE'LLULAR. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Contilt- 
ing of little cells or cavities. 
Tne urine, infinuating itfelf amongit the neigh- 
bouring muicles, and cellular membranes, dc- 
froyed four. 


CE'LSITUDE. n.f. [celfituda, Lat.) Height. 
Lid. 
CEMENT. sn. f. [eamentum, Lat. ] 

r. The matter with which two bodies are 

made tocoliere, as mortar or glue. 
Your temples burned in their cement, and your 
franciiles confined into an augre’s bore. Siak/p. 
Tiere isa cement compounded of flour, whites 
of eggs, and Roues powder’d, that becumeth hard 
as marble. _ Bacon. 
Yuu may fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of 


cement or ftone vetween them, as hard as the` 


pebbles themfelves. Bacon, 

The foundation was made of rough fone, 
joined together with a mott firm cement, upon 
this was laid ancther layer, confifting of {mall 
ftones and cement, Arbuthnot on Coins. 


2. Bond of union in friendfhip. 
Let not the peace of virtue, which is fet 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter. Suut/p. 
What cement fhould unite heaven and earth, 
light and darknefs ? Glanville. 
Louk over the whole creation, and you thal! 
fee, thatthe band or cement, that holds together 
all the parts of this great and glorious fabrick, ts 
gratitude. South. 


To CEME'NT. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] To 


unite by means of fomething interpofed. 

But how the fear of us 
May cement their divifions, and bind up 
Tie petty difference, we yct not Know. Shakfp.. 

“Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them ; 
they are all loofe and incoheremt, and in a pcr- 
petual flux: even an heap of fad, or fine pow- 
cer, will futiecr no hollownefs within them, 
though they be dry fubstinces. Burnet. 

Love with waite lead cements his wings ; 
White lead was fent us to repair 

Two brighte#t, brittle, carthty things, 

A lady's fave and china ware. Swift. 
To CEME’NT. n. ‘Lo come into con- 
junctions to cohere. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it 
re divided ty a fharp infirument, they will, if 
held in clofe conta& fur fome time, reunite by 
Inofeukition, and cement like one branch of a tree , 
ingrafted on another. Skarpi Surgery. 


Cementa’tion. u. f. [from cement.] The 
act of cementing, or uniting with ce- 
ment. 

CEME'NTER. n. f. [from cement.] A per- 


fon or thing that unites in fociety. 
God having defigned man for a fuciable crea- 
ture, fernilhed him with language, which was to 


be the great inftrument and cementer of luciety. 
Locke. 


CE'METERY. n. f. [ecpdizeo.] A place 
where the dead are repofited. 
Tie fouls of the dead appear frequently in ce- 
meiries; and hover about the places where tacit 
bodies ate buried, as dtiil hankering about thcir 


i. 


CEN 


old brutal pleafures, and defiring again to enter 
the body. A daifor. 


Cen, and Cin, denote kinsfolk: fo Ci- 


nulph is a help to his kindred ; Cinehelm, 
a proteCior of his kinsfolk; Ciaéurg, 
the defence of his kindred; Cuinric, 
powerful in kindred. Gilfou. 


Ce’NaTory. adj. [from ceno, to fup, 


Lat.} Relating to fupper. 

Toe Romans waed, were anointed, and wore 
a cenafory garment; and the fame was practifed 
by the Jews. Brown's Vuicar Erreurs. 


Cenoaiticar. adi. [xna and Ze.) 


Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, cremitical and cexskirical, and nuns. 
Stiliingficet. 


Sharp's Surgery. | Cp’norapu. n. f. [xév@ and rdo]. A 


monument for one buried elfewhere. 
Priam, to whom the ftory was unknown, 
As dead deploi’d his metamorphos'd fon; 
A cenoteph nis name and title kept, 
And Heétor round the tomb with all his brotl.ers 
wept. Dryden's Fables. 
The Arhenians, when they loft any men at 
fca, raifed a cexosaph or cnipty monument. 
Notes on the Odyf/ y. 
Cense. nif. [eenfus, Lat.] Publick rate. 
We {ce what flocds of tieafure have flowed 
into Europe by that action; fo that the cenje, or 
rates of chriltendom, ave raifcd fince ten times, 
yca twenty times told. Bacon, 
To CENoE. v. a. [encenfer, Fr.] ‘Yo 
perfume with odours: contraGied from 
incen/e. 
The Sali fing, and cenfe his altars round 
With Saban tmoke, their heads with poplar bound. 
Dryden. 
Grineus was: near, and caft a furious look 
On the fide altar, cens’d with facred {mokc, 
And bright with flaming fires. Dryden, 
Ce’xser. n. f. [encenfoir, Fre] 
t. The pan or veffel in which incenfe is 
burned. 
Antoninus gave Piety, in his money, like a 
lady with a cenfer before an altar, - Peacham, 
Of incenfe clouds, 
Fuming from golden cenfers, hia the mount. 
Milten. 
2. A pan in which any thing is burned ; 
fire-pan. 
Here’s fnip, and nip, and cut, and flith, and 
flum, 
Like to a cenfer in a barber’s fhop. Shakfpeare. 


Ce'nston. a. f. [cenfio, Lat.] A rates 
an afleffment. 

God intended this ce»fisn only for the bleffed 
Virgin and ker fon, that Chritt might be born 
wheic he thould. Sofeph Hall. 

Crinsor. n. f. [confor, Lat.] 
1. An officer of Rome, who had the power 
of correcting manners, 


2. One who is given to -cenfure and ex- 
probation. 
Iii-natur’d ceufors of the prefert age, 
And fond of all the follies of the pit. Rofcom. 
The mott fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the 
fame time, he could have wihed, that the mailer 
of it had been a better manager. Dryden, 


Censo’rran. ad. [from cenfor.] Re- 
lating to the cenfor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for 
equity, fo the ftar-chamber had the cenjorian 
power for offences under the degree of capital. 

Bacon. 
Censo’rtous. adj. [from cenfor.) 
t. Acdicted to cenfere; devere; full of 
Invectives. 


Meer N 


‘Bo not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
But whatis intempcrately rigid? no zeal to be 
Nptritual, but what is cew/srious, or vindicative ? 

i Spalt. 

O let thy preferce maks my travels hgw ! 
Aad potent Venus thall exalt my name 
Above the ramours of ceaforiazy fame. «Deis: 

2. Sometimes it has of before the objeé: of 
reproach. 

A dogmatical fpirit inclines a man to be ¢2/2- 
rious of his neighbours. MF atts on the Niin. 

y. Sometimes or. 

He treated a'l his inferiours of the clergy 
with a moft fan@itied pride; wos rigoroufly and 
univerially ceaforious xpon all his brethren of tre 
gown. Serfer, 

Censo’niousty. adv. [from cenforious. ] 
lua fevere reflecting manner. 

Censo’xtousness.n./. [fromeen/orious. ] 
Difpofition to reproach; habit of re- 
proaching. 

Sournefs of difpofition, and rudenefs of beha- 
viour, cenforioufucfs and Giniftcr interpretation 
of things, all crofs and diftatteful humours, 
render the converfation of men grievous and un- 
city to one another. Tils: fait. 

Ce'Nsoasnir. zn. f. [from cenfor.] 

1. ‘The office of a ceufor. 

2. The time in which the office of cenfor 
is born. 

Ie was brought to Rome inthe penfer Aip of 
Claudius. Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. 

Ce'nsur ance. ad’. [from cenfure.] Wor- 
thy of cenfure ; blamable ; culpable. 

A finall miake may leave upon the mind the 
lating memory of having been taunted for fome- 
thing cenfurable. Locke. 

CexsuRaBLENESs. n. f. [from cenjura- 
tle.) Blamablenefs; ftnefs to be cen- 
fured. 

CENSURE [cenfura, Latini] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enouzh for Lali tiie greatett of thefe davs 
To "lcape my confers, not expe my piaite. Pope. 

2. Judgment; opinion. 

Madam, you, my fiter, will you go 
To give your cea/irei in this weighty bufincts ? 
f Siak jpa re, 

3. Judicial fentence. 

To you, lord governour, 
Remains the cenfure of this hettith villain, Stal/p. 

4. Afpiritual punifhment inflicted by fome 
ecclefiattical judge.  Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Upon the untucccisfulnefs of milder meaica- 
ments, usc that tronger phyfick, the cenfieres of 
the church. Hammond, 

Jo Censure. wa. [cenfurer, Fr.) 

s. To blame; to brand publickly. 

Theil cevfurings and dcfpifings have embit- 
tered tit puits, and whetted both the tongucs 
and pens of learned men one again(t another. 

fe Sanderfon. 

2. To condemn by a judicial fentence. 

Censurer. a. f. [from cenfure.} He that 
blames; he that reproaches. 

We mult not ftint 
neceflary actions, in the fear 
; 5 a Malicious cenfurers, Shakfpeare. 
itatefman, who is poffet of rcal merit, 
fhould look upen his political cenfurers with the 
fame negicét that a good writer icgards iis cri- 
ticks. a Add:fan, 

Cent. n. f. (centum, Lat. a hundred. } 
A hundred ; as, five per cent, that is, 
five inthe hundred. 

Ce'nTAva, n. f. [centaurus, Lat.] 

1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be eom- 


pounded of a man and a horfe. 


Down from the watte they are cenraurs, though 
women all abuve, Shak peare. 


Vot.I, 
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The idea of a eextaur has ro more felfehoc:t in 

it thaa the name Locke. 
2. ‘Phe archer tn the zodiack. 

Toe chearlefs cmpire of the iky 

To Copricuin tac Centar arches yields. Thempn. 
Ce'nracny. greater und fefe. [centaurium. } 

‘Pwo plants. 

Add pounded palts, and rofes drys., 
And with C- cropian, thyme fong fcented een- 
remy: Dryder. 

CENTENARY. ne fi [centerarius, Tat. 

The numker of a hundred. 

In every eemtenary of years from the creation, 

fome Imail abatement thould have been made. 
Hake. on Ureeidence. 
CENTE SIMA. a. f. [centefimus, Latin. ] 
Hundredth ; the next ep of progrediion 
atter decimal ta the arithmetick of frac- 
tons, 

Tie neglect of a few centefimals in the fide of 
the cube, would bring it to an equality with the 
Cube of a foot. elrduchnot ca Coins. 

Centriro’cious. adj. [from centen and 
folium, laat. j Having a hundred leaves. 

CE'NTIPEDE. #2. f [from cenium and pes. ] 
A poilonous infe& in the Weit Lutes, 
commonly called by the Engzhihjorty legs. 

in oa E Aa a E com po 
ition formed by joining fcraps from 
cther authors. 


smear, 


lt is quilted, as it were, out of tkreds of di-’ 


vers poets, fuch as fcholars call acenso. Camde. 
If any man think the poem a ceuta, our poct 
wall but have done the fame in jet which Baleau 
„Gidin carnett, dduertifement to Pope's Daaviad. 
Ce'nTRAL. adj, [from centre.) Relating 
to the cenire ; containing the centre ; 
placed in the centre, or middle. 

There is now, and was then, a {pace or cavity 
in the cextra/ parts of it; fo large as to give re- 
ception to that mightyemals of water. 

Morlward’s Natural Hipery 

Umbricl, a dufky mesencholy fpritc, 

Down to the centres carti, his proper Icone, 
Rovans lear’: Rape of tix Lork. 

Ce/ntranry. ade [from central] With 
revard to the centre. 

Though one of the fect’mo commonly bears 
the weight, vet the whole werght reits centrally 
upon it. Dryden. 

CENTRE, n. /. Feentrum, Lat.] The 


middle; that which is equally diftant 


fiom all extremities. . 
The hear’ns themseives, the planets, and this 
CONLT SL, 


Obterve degree, priority, and place. Saekfpeare. 
If we frame an image of a round bedy all of 
Airc, the Same proceeding from it would ditute 
itfelf cvery way; fo that the fource, ferving for 
the ceutre there, would be round about aa Lupe 
fphere of fire and inghe. Dighy on bodies. 
To Ce’xtre. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place on a centre; to fix as on a 
centre, 
Onc foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vatt profundity obfcure. 
Milten. 
2. To colleé& to a poiat. 
By thy cach look, and thought, and care, ’tis 
thown, 
Thy Joys are centred all in me alone. Prien, 
He may take a range all the world over, und 
draw in all that wide air and circumference cf fin 
and vice, and centre itin his own brea, South. 
O impudent, regarcful of thy own, 
Whole thoughts arc centred on thytelf alone ! 
Dryden. 
Jo CENTRE. V. 4. 
1. Torett on; to repofe on; as bodies 


when they gain an equilibrium. 


CEN 


Where tiere ts no vifibic truth whercm to 
centre, cxrour 1S as wide as men’s fancies, and 
nay wander Co cteruity. Decay of Pisty. 

2. Lo be placed in the mid{t or centre. 
As Gad in heaen 
Is centre, yet cotends to all! fo thou, 
Centving, receiv f from al! thofe orbs. 
| To be colleXed to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 
Our hupes mull centre on ourtilycs alone. Dry, 

The common acknowledgments of tic budy 
will at length certrein him, who apy:cars Qncercly 
tu aim at the common benefit. Asterbury, 

It was attefled by the viftble centring ot ail 
the old prophecies, in the perfon ot Chrif, and 
by the competion of thefe prophecics fince, wi ici 
he himf-If uttered. sitter óury. 

Ce’ntaicn. adj. [from centre, Ji) Viaced 
in the centre. 

Some, that have deeper digg*d in mine tnan [, 
Say where his centrick happiness doth lie. Donne. 

CenTriFu'Gat. adj. [from centrum and 
fugic, Lat.] Having the quality acquired) 
by bodies in motion, of reccding trom 
the cents. À 

They deferibed an hyperbola, by changing the 

centripetal into a centrifug al furce. Cheyne, 

CENTRIPETAL. ay. [from centriin and 
peta, luat-] Having a tendeucy to 
the centre; having gravity. 

The direction of the furce, whereby the planets 
revolve in their orbits, is towards then centres ; 
and tnis force may be very properly cailed at- 
tractive, inicfpeét of the central body ; and cer- 
tiptel, iniefpect ot the revuiving voty. Cheyne. 

CE'NTRY. Oce SENTRY. 
The thoughtlefs wits thall frequent forfeits pav, 
Who “gaint the cevtzy’?s Lox dilcharge thcir tea. 
Gay. 
Cex TURLE adj. [eentufle:s, Lat.] A hun 
dred fold. 


Jo CENTU PLICATE. V. A. [centn licatunr, 
of centum and plico, Lat.] “To make a 
hundred fold; to repeat a hundred 
times. Dict. 

Jo CexTu Rate. v a. [renturio, Lat.) 
A Peay r 
Lo divice iato hundreds. i 

CENTURIA ton. n. f. (from century. Y A 
name given to hitlozians, who diflinguith 
times by centuries; which is generally 
the method of ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

The centurcarors of Magdeburg werc the fri 
that difeuvered this grand impolture. Jye. 

Centurion, nfo [centurin, Latin.) A 
military officer among the Romans, 
who commanded a hundred men. _ 

Wave an anny ready, fay you?—A moft rove! 
onc. The centuries, and their charges, Giltinet - 
ly billcted in the entertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour's warning. Stucfpeare. 

CEN DORY. af, | ceitiria, Tate 

te A hundred: ufually employed to fpecify 
time; as, the fecond century. 

The nature of eternity is (uch, that, though our 
Joys, after lume centuries of years, may fecm to 
have grown older by having heen enjoyed fo 
many ages, yct will they really {till continue 
new. DBsyle. 

And now time's whiter feries is begun, 

Which in foft ¢ tare: thall tmoothly ran. Dyd. 

The litis of bithops are filled with greater 
numbers than one would expec; but tie fuc- 
ceftion was quick in the three irh centuries, bee 
caute the bilhop often ended in the martyr. 

Mlt jor. 

2. It is fometimes ufed fimply for a 
hundred. 

Romulusy as you mav read, did divide the 
Romans into tribes, and the tribes into centuries 
Or hundreds. z Spon $., 
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CER 


When with wood leaves and wecds! ’ve ftrew'd 
hts grave, 
And on it faid a cextury of prey’ rs, 
Such as Į can, twice o'er IIl weep and figh. 
Shasfpeare. 
Crot? An initial in the names of men, 
which fignifies a fhip or veffel, fuch as 
thofe that the Saxons latdedin. Gib/on. 
Ce'pHaLatcy, af. [xegarcryia.] ‘Ihe 
headach, Di. 
CEPHA'LICK. adj. [xari] That is me- 
dicinal to the head. 

Cephalick medicines are all fuch as attenuate 
the bloud, fo as to make it circulate eahly 
through the capillary veffels of the brain, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I dreffed him up with foft folded linen, dipped 

ina cephalict balfam. Wifeman, 
CERASTES. n. f. [xseark:.) A ferpent 
having horns, or fuppofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and umpbifvena dirc,” 
Cerafes norn’d, hydrus, and clops drear.  AZ//ron., 

CERTE a. f. [cera, Lat. wax.] A me- 
dicine made of wax, which, with cil, 
or fome fofter fubftance, makes a con- 
fillence fofter than a platter, © Quincy. 

CE'RATED. aa’. [ceratus, Lat.) Waxcd; 
covered with wax. 

To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax. ] 
To wax. 

You ought to pierce the fkin with a necdle, 
and Strong brown thread cered, about half an inch 
trom the edges of the lips. HW feman. 

CE'REBEL. n. f. [cerebelium, Lat.] Part 
of the brain. i 

Inthe head of a man, the bafe of the brain and 
cerchel, yea, of the whole fkull, is fet parallel to 
the horizon. Derheon. 

Cerecrotu.n. /. [from cere and cloth. } 
Cloth fmeared over with glutinous mat- 


ter, ufed to wounds and bruiles. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were fhrowded 
m-a number of tulds of linen, befmearcd with 
gums, IB manner of cereclorh. Dacon. 


CE'REMENT. n. f. [from cera, Lat. wax. ] 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, with 
whicl dcad bodies were infolded when 
they were embalmed. 

Let me not burit in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonizcd bones, hearied in earth, 
Have burit their cerements 2 Shakfprare. 


CEREMONIAL, adj. [from ceremony. ] 
1, Relating to ceremony, or outward rite ; 
ritual. 
What mockery will it be, 
To want the Liidegroom, when the pric attends 
‘bo fpenk the ceremonial rites of marriage! Shak/. 
We are to ciny it from the hand to the hea.t, 
to improve a ceremonic! nicety into a fubltantial 
duis, ant the modes of civility into tne realities 
of religion. South. 
Chat did take away that externai ceremonsul 
worthip that was among the Jews. S¢//ugflece. 
a. Formal; obfervant of old forms. 
Oh monflious, fuperititious puritan, 

Of refin’'d manners, yet ceremonia! man, 

“That when thou mect*tt onc, with enquiring eyes 

Dof farch, and, like a needy broker, prize 

Tte lk and ggd he «wears. Donne. 

With dunwb pride, and a fet formal facc, 
He moves in the cuil ceremonal track, 
With fove’s embroider’d cout upon his back. 
Dryden, 
CEREMONIAL. a. f- [from ceremony. ] 
Cutward form; external rite; pre- 
{criptive formality. 

Phe oriy condition that could make it prudent 
for thevelergy to alter the ceremonial, or any in- 
cifercnt part, would be a refolution in the lc- 
giflature to preveat new fects, Swift. 
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CER 

2. The order for rites and forms in the 
Romtfh church. 

CEREMO'NIALNESS. u. f. [from ceremo- 
nial.| The quality of being ceremonial ; 
overmuch ufe of ceremony, 

CeremMonious. adi. [from ceremony. } 

t. Confilling of outward rites. 


Under a diferent wconomy of religion, God 
was more tender of the thell and ceremonious part 


of his worfhip. South. 
2. Full of ceremony ; awful. 
O, the facrifice, 
How ccremonioxs, folemn, and uncarthly 
It was i’ th’ offering! Shakfpeare. 


3. Attentive ta outward rites, or pre- 
feriptive formalities. 

You are too fenfelers obstinate, my lord; 
Too COV EMGN: 4tts and traditional. t Sraa fpeare, 

4. Civil; according to the ftrict rules of 
ervility ; formally refpeétful, 

Licey have a fet of seremonions parafes, that run 
through ail ranks and degrees among thom. 

widtifor’s Guardian, 
5- Obfervant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceresoneus leave, 

And loving farewe), of our fevcral friends. Shak. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault. 

The old cainft was grown fa ceremonicus, as he 
would necds accompany me fume miles in my 
way. Sidney 

CrEREMONIOUSLY. adv. [from ceremoni- 
ous.) In a ceremonious manner ; for- 
mally ; refpe&fuliy. 

Ceremsnioufly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miflrets of the houfe. Shak. 

CEREMO'NIOUSNESS. n. f. [from ceremo- 
jäious.] Addictednefs to ceremony ; the 
ufe of too much ceremony. 

CEREMONY. n. f. [ecremonia, Lat.] 

I. Outward rite; external form in reli- 
gion. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that fhe may 
The facred cercemoies partake. Sperfer, 

He is fuperititious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opimen be held once 


Ot fantaly, of dreams, and cer cussaties. Shak, 
Dilrobe the images, 
If you find them decked with ceremony. Shakf, 
2. Forms of civility. 
The fauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Skak/peare. 


Not to ufe ceremanics at all, is to teach others 
not to ufe them again, and fo diminith retpedt to 
himfelf. Lacon, 

3. Outward forms of ftate. 

What art thou, thou idle ceremony ° 
What kind of god art thou, that fufter’ more 
Of mortal gricf, than do thy worfhippers ? 

Art thou augut elfe but place, degree, and form ? 
Shaul [pe are, 
A coarfer plice, 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 
Where yreatnefs was thut out, and nighnefs well 
forgot. | Dryden's Fables. 
Cr’rote.n.f. The fame with cerate. 

In thofe which are critical, a cerere of oil of 
olives, with white wax, hata hitherto ferved 
my purpofe. IVefeman, 

Cl WAIN, adr [centus i L ate 

1, Sure; indubitable; unquetlionable ; 
undoubted; that cannot be queltioned, 
or dented. 

Thofe things are certain among men, which 
cannot be demed without obitinacy and folly. 

Tillotfan, 

This the mid is equally certain of, whether 

there ideas be move or lels general, Locke. 
2. Refolved; determined. 

Howcver I with thec have fx’d my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Confurt with ticc, Didton’s Paratife Loft, 


CIE R 
3. Undoubting; put palt doubt. 


This form before Alcyonc pretent, 
To make her certain ot the fad event. Dryden. 
4. Unfailing ; which always produces the 
expected effect. 
I have often withed that I knew as certain 
a remedy for any other diftempcr. Mead, 
5. Contant ; never failing to be; not ca- 
fuul. 
Virtuc, that dire&s our ways 
Through certa/n dangers to uncertain praife. Dryd. 
6. Regular; fettled; {tated. 
You thall gather a certain rate. Exodus, 
Who calls the council, Mates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalans, and who points the 
way? Pope. 
The preparation for your fupper thews yout cer- 
farn hours. Cotton. 
7. In an indefinite fenfe, fome; as, a cere 


tuin man told me this. 

How bad feever this fathion may jullly be ac- 
counted, certain of tic fame countrymen do pats 
far beyond tt. Carcu's Survey. 

Suine certain of your brethern roar'd, and ran 
Froin nolie of our own drums. Shakfpeare. 

Let there be certain leather bags made uf te veiral 
biagncdes, which, tor the matter of them, thould 
be tratable. Wilkins, 


Ce'rtaincy. adv. [from certain. |} 
1. Ludubitably ; without gucftion; with- 
out doubt. 

Certainly be that, by thofe legal means, cannot 
be fecured, can ba much icis fo by any private at- 
tom pt, Ds ety of Picty 

What precife colleftion of fniple ideas mo- 
defly er frugality imd for, in another's ufc, is 
not fu certurul!y known. Locke. 

2. Without fan. 
CE'RTAINNESS. n. f. [from certain.) The 
fame with certainty. 


CERTAINTY, n. f. [from certain. ] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of our ideas. Lacke. 

2. Exemption from failure; as the cere 
tainty of an event, or of a remedy. 

3. That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they du; tor certainties 
Or are pa remedics, or timely Knowing, 

The remedy then born. Shakjpeare. 

4. Regularity ; fettled fate. 

Cr'a tes. adu. apeere Me, RCTs 
in truth; in footh: an old word. 

Certes, hr knight, you ’ve been too much to 

blame, 
Thus for to Llot the honeur of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcale thame, 
Wolfe living hands mmimortuliz’d his name. 
Sp-afer. 

For, certes, thete are people of the ifland. Shat. 

Certes, oui authors are to bhime. Huciibran 

Certiricare. N.f. [certificat, lowsLat. 
he certifies. ] 

t. A writing made in any court, to give 
notice to another court of any thing 
done therein. Caweil. 

2. Any teftimony. 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a pro- 
tection. L? Eflrange. 

I can bring certifvates that I behave myfelf 
foberly before company. Addifun. 

To CE'RTIFY. v. a. [certifer, French. ] 

1. To give certain information of. 

The Englith ambatlidours returjed ont of 
Flanders from Maximilian, and certified the king 
that he was not to hope for any aid from him. 

Bavor, 

This is defigned to certify thofe things that arc 

contirmed of God's favour, ` ġdlammend. 


L TENES 


a. Tt has of before the thing told, after 


the perfon told: as, I certified you of 


the fact. 

CERTIORARI. n.f. (Latin ] A writ 
ifuing out of the chancery, to call up 
the records of a caufe therzin depending, 
that juitice may be done; upon com- 
plant ‘made by bill, that the party, 
who feeks the faid writ, hath received 
hard dealing in the fuid court, Corel. 

CERTITUDE. ne f. [certitudo, Late} Cer- 
tainty ; freedom from doubt; infallibi- 
lity of proof. 

They thought at Ailt they dream’d : for "twa 

offence 
With them, tu queflion certitude of fente. Dryd. 

There can be no majas and mines in the eer titu 
we have of things, whether by mathematick de- 
monitratton, or any other way of contequence. 

Gru, 

Ce'nvican. adj. (cervicalis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the neck. 

The aorta, bending a little upwards, fends forth 
tne terien! and aniilary arteries; the ref, turn- 
ing Cown again, forms the detcending pbs 

Cheyne, 

Cenrv’tran. |} ad. feeru’eus, lau) 

Cervu’Ltovus.§ Blue; tky-celoured. 

lt atfurded a folution with now and then a 
light touch of fky colour, but nothing near fo 
high asthe corv/ecus tinéture of filver. Bayle, 

From thee the faphirc foud cther takes, 

Tis huc cukur, [tenfer, 

CERULIFICK. ad’, [from cerulcous.| Huv- 
ing the power to produce a blus colour, 

The fevcral fpecies of rays, as the rubitick, 
eernliftck, and others, arc feparated one from an- 
ather. Grew, 

CERU MEN, n. f. [Latin.}] The wax 
or excrement of the ear. 

Ceruse.n.f. (cernfa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is 
vf a white colour; whence mang other things, 
refembling it in that particular, are by chy mutts 
calied cerufe; as the c:rufe of antimony, and the 
like. Qrey. 

CESAREAN. adj. [from Cefar. ] 

The Cefurcan tefion is cutting a child out of 
the womb, either dead or alive, when it cannot 
ethcrwile be delivered. Which circumitimec, it 
ds daid, firit gave the name of 64/ar to the Ro- 
man famty fo calied. Quincy. 

CESS. E hably corrupted from 
cenfe; fee Cexsr ; though imagined by 
Junius to be derived from fuifire, to 
feize. | 

aT leg made upon the inhabitants of a 
place, rated according to thew pro- 
verty. 

The like eeft is alfo charged upon the country 
fomictimes for vidtualiing the fuldiers, when they 


Hsin garriton. 7 Spenfer, 
2. The act of laying rates. 
3. [from cefe, I'r.] It feems to have 


been ufed by Shalfpcare for bounds or 
limits, though it itand for rat, reckoning, 

I prythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s fadale, put a 
few tlocks in the peint; the poor jade is wiung 
ia the withers out of all ech. Shakfpeare 

Jo Css. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
rate; to lay charge on. 

Weare to confider how much land there ts in 
ali Elder, that, according tu the quantity thercof, 
we may ce/s the faid rent, and allowance Tung 
theiceut. Spenjer on Ireland, 

Jo Cess. v. ne To omit a legal duty. 
Sce Czssor. 
Cessation. a. fi [eeffatio, Lat.] 


1. & flop; aret. 


CES 


Tie day was yearly obferved for a feflival, hy 
eeffateen (rom labour, and by refotting to church. 
Hayward, 

True picty, without eeffatinn toft 
By theuries, tac practick part is lott. 

2. Vacation ;-fulpenfion. 

There had been a mighty confufion of things, 
an interruption and perturbation of the ordinary 
courte, and a cefation and fufpenfion of the law's 
of nature. Woodward's Natural Hipo y. 
_ The rifing of a parliaincnt is a kind Of ceffution 
from politieks. Lddifor:’s Freeloader. 

3. End of action; the itate of ccaling 
to act. i 
' The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, be- 
ing pourcd out to that which is mixed with an 
acd, raiteth an ctlervefeence; at the feffation of 
which, the alts, of which the acid was compofed, 
Will be rezcnerated. wArhutunot, 

4. A paute of hoilility, without peace. 

When the fuecours of the pour proteftants in 
Ireland were diverted, L was intreated to get 
them tyme retpite, by acgfation, King Charles. 

CESSAR Mat] Ay writ that 
lies upon this general ground, that the 
perfon againit whom it is brought, 
hath, for two years, omitted to per- 
form fuch fervice, or pay fuch reat, as 
he is obliged by his tenure; and hath 
not, upon his land or tenement, fulRci- 
ent goods or chattels to be dittrained. 

Cowell. 

Cesstnitity. n. f. [from cedo, ceffum, 
Latin.) The quality of receding, or 
giving way, without refiflance. 

It the fubje& ftrucken be of a proportionate 
cf bility, it feems to dull and deaden the ftroke ; 
whereas, if the thing ftrucken be hard, the ftroke 
feems io lufe no force, but to work a greater etfcét. 

Dighy on the Soul, 

Ce'ssıBLE. adj. [from cedo, ceffum, Lat.] 
Eafy to give way. 

If the parts of the ft'rucken body be fo eafily 
cppible, as without difficulty the ttroke can divide 
them, then it enters into fuch a body, till it has 
{pert its force. Dreby on the Soul, 

EISSLON. 1 Jafet T a walt 

1. Retreat; tne act of giving way. 

Soumd is not produced without iome refittance, 
either in the air or the body percutied; for if 
there be a mere yicleing, or (vor, it produceth no 
found, Bacon's Nat. Uijlory, 

2. Relignation; the a& of yielding up or 
quitting to another. 

A parity in their council would make and fe- 
cure the heft peace they cim with France, by a 
cefan of Flanders to that crown, in exchange for 
other provinces. œ lenp., 

Ce'sstonary. adj. [from ceffion.] As, a 
cefionary bankrupt, one who has deli- 
vered up all his effects. Martin. 

Cessar ENTI m. [from cefs.] An alef- 
ment or tux. Did. 

Ce’ssor. m f. [from cefo, Lat. In law. | 
He that ceafeth or neglecteth fo long 
to perform a duty belonging to h'm, 
as that by his cels, or ceffing, he in- 
curreth the danger of law, and hath, or 
may have, the writ ceffavit brought 
againit him. Where it is faid the tc- 
nant ceffeth, fuch phrafe is to be under- 
flood as if it were faid, the tenant cef- 
feth to do that which he ought, or 
is bound, to do by his land or tenement. 

Cowell, 

CE'STUS. n. f. (Latin.] The girdle of 
Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, notfo much as ncr own cefluse ohdiis/277, 


Denham, 


CHA r 


Ce ra CEOVS, adj. [from cete, whaka? 
Lat.] Ofthe whale kind. 

Such fithes as have lungs or re(piration are 
not without the wezzon, as whales and cefucesus 
animals. Bre tons Fe ! Err. 

He hath created varicty of thefe ceruceovs 
hthes, wich converfe chiefly in the northern 
teas, whole whole body being encompaifed 
round with x cepious fat or blutber, ait is emi- 
bled to abid: the greatett cold of the (ea-water. 

Ray on twe Oromi. 
C raur. A note in the feale of mufick. 
Gamut fam, the grown of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortentfio’s pafon ; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord. 

C faut, that loves with all aRcétion. S#alfocare, 

CH has, in words purely Englifn, o! 
fuliy naturalized, the found of ¿b ; a pee 
culiar pronunciation, which it is hard 
to defcribe in words. In fome words 
derived from tke French, it has the 
found of /h, as chaijt; and, in fome de- 
rived from the Greck, the sound of $s 
as cholerich. 

CHet hi sce Ciise! 

CRA A ANE Onh 

Or round fith there are brit, fprat, whiting, 
chat, ecls, congar, millet. Carew. 

To CHAFE. t, a. [echauffer, French. } 
1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, 
and’fell to rub and cafe him, till they brought 
him to recover both breath, the fervant, and 
warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At lait, recovering heart, he dues begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her ikin. 

Fairy Queen, 

Soir, and more foft, at cv’ry touch it grew; 
Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former mafs to form, und trame to ule. 

Dryden, 
2. To heat by rage or hurry. 
Have I not heard the fea, puff'd 
winds, n i 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with fweat? 
Shatfpeare. 


with 


3. To perfume. 
Liles more white than fnow 
New fall'n from heav’n, with violets mix'’d, did 
grow ; 
Whofe fcent fo chaf'd the netghhour air, that you 
Would furcly {wear Arabick {pices grew. 
l Suckling, 
4. Lo make angry; to inflame paffion. 
Her intercefion chafd bim fo, 
When the for thy repeal was fuppliant, 
Tiat to clofe prifon he commanded her. Skati, 
An offer of pardon more crafed the tuge of 
thofe, who were retuiwed to live or dic together. 
Sir fo hr H eyteard, 
For all that he was inwardly charas with the 
heat of youth and indignation, again his owa 
people as well as the Rrodians, he moderated 
himielf betwixt his own rzge, and the efferce af 
his foldiers. Kroiles’s Hifiery of the Lurks. 
This chup’aithe boar; his nofirils Rames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with diving fire. D1 yt, 
To CHAFE. v. n. 
1. borage; torfret; sto funie y to raves 
to boil. 
Therewith he ’gan fuli tcrribly to roar, 
And chaf’d at that indignity right fore. Spersfe, 
He will not rejotce fo much at the abufe of 
Falitatt, as he will chafe ut the dodtor’s marrying 
my daughter. Stek jpene, 
‘Be lion metticd, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpisers are; 
Shalipenre, 
How did they fume, and ttamp, and roar, and 
chafe, 
And fwear!—not Addifon himfelf was fafe. 
. ' Lope, 
2. To fret againft any thing. 
Z02 
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Once upon a raw and gufty day, | 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his thores. 


Shakfpeare’s F. Cafar. 


The murmuring furee, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chefes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. Shudfpeare’s K. Lear. 
Cnare. n. f. [from the verb.] A heat ; 
a rage; a fury; a paffion; a fume; a 
ett; a fret; a ttorm. 

When fir Thomas More was (peaker of the 
patliamenr, with his witdom and cloquence he 
fo croffed a purpofe of cardinal Wolfey’s, that the 
cardinal, in a chafe, tent for him to Wuitchall. 

Camden's Remains, 

At this the knight grew high in chafe, 

And itaring furioufly on Ralph, 

He trembled. Hudihras. 
Ga a REINA X. naye An officer belonging 

to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax 

for the fealing of writs. Harris. 


Cua’Fer. n. f- [ceapon, Sax. kever, 
‘Dutch. ] Aninfe&t; a fort of yellow beetle. 
Cia’rery. n. fJ. A forge in an iron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into com- 
plete bars, and brought to perfection. 


Phillips. 


CHAFF. 2. f. [ceap, Sax. kef, Dutch.) 
1. The huiks of corn that are feparated by 
thrathing and winnowing. 

We th. Jl be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That ew’n our corn hhall feem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad tind no partition. Svak/peure. 

Pleafure with in@rudtion fhould be juin’d; 
So take the corn, andleave the chaff behind. 

Dryden. 

He fet before him a fack of wheat, as it had 
Been juft thrcthed out of the theaf; he then bid 
him pick out the c%off from among the corn, and 
lay it aide by itielf. Spe ator, 

2. [t is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 
do CHA'FFER. v. n. [kaufen, Germ. to 
buy.] To treat about a bargain; to 
„haggle; to bargain. 
Nomrode himfelf to Paul's, the publick fair, 
To cli e for preferments with his gold, 
Where bifhopricks and finecures are fold. Dryd. 
The chofering with diflenters, and dodging 
about this ort’ other ceremony, is but like cpen- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar. Swift. 
In difputes with chairmen, when your maiter 
fends you to cheffer with them, take pity, and 
tcll your matier that they will not take a farthing 
Swift. 


le's. Aà í 
[The a@.ve ienfe 


To Cua’FFER, v. a. 
is obfolete. ] 
1. ul 0 buy. 
He ctafir’d chairs in which churchmen were 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let, Spenfer. 
2. To exchange. 
Approaching nigh, he never Raid to grcet, 
Ne chuje words, proud courage to provoke. 
Fai-y Queen. 
Cia’ Frenne. ne. [from chafer.] A 
buyer; bargainer ; purchaier. 
Cuareers. 2. f. (from haufer, Fr. 
to heat.) A veffel for heating water. 
$1). 
Cuarreny. n. /. [fromchafer.] Traf- 
Rek S the praĝice of buying and felling. 
Phe thed, merchandize and ctuffery; thet 
re Yup (elise. Speafer's Shale of fi: pnt 
Cus’Frinen. af. [from cheffand finch. | 
A bird io called, becaufe ar delights in 
chati, andis by fome much admired for 
isfonye. Philips Worrlcf Fords. 
The cheffiuch, aud Oller {mall l irdi, arc kaju- 
ria to fore fits. Nortiner 3 thaybandry. 
Coa recess. aay. [from.chag | Wirhout 
ebali. 
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The love I bear him, 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chafflefs.  Shak{peare’s Cymb. 
CHA'FFWEED. n. /. [guaphalium, Latin. ] 
An herb, the fame with cudweed. 
Cua’rry. adj. [from chaff.]’ Like chaff; 
full of chaff; light. 

If the ftraws be light and cheffy, and held at a 
reafunable diftance, they will not rife unto the 
middle, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

The moft flight and chaffy opinion, if at a 
great remove frum the prefent age, contracts a 
veneration. Glanville. 

CH'AFINGDISH. n. f. [from chafe and 
di/b.) A veffel to make any thing hot 
in; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and 
tin in equal quantities, whether it will endure the 
ordinary fire which belongeth to chafingdifies, 
pofnets, and fuch other filver veffels. Bacon, 


CHAGRIN. nofe [chagrine, Fr.] Il hu- 


mour; vexation; fretfulnefs; peeviih- 
nefs. It is pronounced /hagreen. 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 
That fingle act gives halt the world the f{pleen. 
“Pope. 
I gricve with the old, for fo many additional 
inconveniences and chagrins, more than their 
finall remain of life feemed deftined to unde:go. 
Pope’s Letters. 


To CHAGRI'N. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 


vex; to put out of temper; to teafe; 
to make uneafy. 


CHAIN. n. f. [chainc, French. ] 


t. A feries of links fatened one within 


another. 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it 
upon Jofeph’s hand, and puta gold chain about 
his neck. (Senefis. 


2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; fome- 


thing with which prifoners are bound. 
Sull in conftraint your fud’ring fex remains, 
Or bound in formal, or in real nins. Pope. 


amr lineot links with which land is mea- 


fured. 

A furveyor may as foon, with his c%ain, mea- 
furc out inünite fpace, us a philofopker, ty the 
quickell fight of mind, reach it; or, by think- 
ing, comprehend it. Locke. 


4. A feries linked together, as of caufes 


or thoughts; a fucceffion; a fubordi- 


nation. 

Thofe fo miftake the chriitian religion, as to 
think itis only a chain of fatal decrecs, to deny 
all liberty of man’s chuice toward good or evil. 

Hammond. 

As there is pleafure im the right exercife of 
any fucuityv, fo ef{pecially in that of right reafon- 
ing; which is tilt the greater, hy how much the 
confequences ave more clear, and the charus of 
them more long. Durnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


To Crain. v. a. hiron the wouns] 


1. ‘Lo faiten or bind witha chain. 

They tepeal daily any wholefome act eabliih- 
cd agvintt the rich, and provide mare piercing 
Ratutes dany to cheia up and reitrain the poor. 

Shak fpeare’s Coriolanus, 

The mariners ne ciesned in his own galleys for 
Naves. . Auollis. 

Oy march'd T chaise’ d behind the hostile car, 
Tue victer’s pastime, ana the fpart of war! 

Prior. 

Tiey, with joint force eppreilion chaining, fet 

Imperiul juttice at the hein. Lrumfon, 
2, To eniave; to keep in flavery. 
The monarch was adored, the people enaid 


Prior. 


This world, tis truc, 
Was mace for Crefar, but for Titus too: 


And which more bleft? who caru’id his country, 


fy. 


O; he whofe virtue fgh’d te bofe a day? Par. 


CHA 
3. To keep by a chain, 


The admiral fecing the mouth of the havem 
chained, and the caitles full of ordnance, and 
ftrongly manned, durit not attempt to enter. 

Anolles’s Hifiory of the Lurks 
4. bo unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 

And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 
Shukfpeare. 
Cua'tnrumr. n. f. [from chain and 
pump.) A pump ufed in large Englifh 
veflels, which is double, fo that one 
rifes as the other falls. It yields a great’ 
quantity of water, works eafily, and‘is 
cally mended; but takes up a great 
deal of room, and makes a difagreeable 
noife. Chambers. 

It is not long fince the ftriking of the topmait, 
a wonderful great eale to great fhips, both at 
fea and in harbour, hath been deviled; together 
with the chaingump, which takes up twice as 
much witter as the ordinary did; and we have- 
lately added the bonnet and the drabble. 

Rateigh’ Effays, 

CHAINSHOT. a. f. [from chain and fhot. | 

Two bullets or half bullets, faitened 

together by a chain, which, when they 

fly open, cut away whatever is before 
them. 

In fea fights; oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn 
of the thiga, and the calf of the leg, are torn otf 
by the chassfucty and fplinters. Wifeman, 

CHAINWORK. a Jè [from chatn and 
work.] Work with open fpacvs like. 
the links of a chain 

Neis of chequerwork,. and wreaths of chain- 
quork, for the chapiters which were upon the tops 
of the pilars. 1 Kings, 

CHAIR. a. f. [chair;. French. ] 
r. A moveable feat. 

Whether thou choofe Cervantes’ ferious alr, 

Or laugh and ihake in Rabelais’ caly charr, 

Or praife the court, or magnify manx md, 

Or thy griev'd country’s copper chains unbind. 
Pepe. 

Ifa chair be dened a {eat fora fingle perfon, 
wich a back belonging to it, then a ftoul is a feat 
fur a fing!e perfon, without a back. Watts. 

2. A feat of juice, or of authority. 
He makes for England, here to claim- the 
crown.— 

—IJsthe chair empty? Ts the fword unfway’d? 

Is the king ccad? | Shakfpeare’s Richard itse 
If thou be that princely eagle’s bird, 

Show thy defeent by gazing ’gainit the fun; 

for cheir and dukeduin, throne and kingdom, 

fay ; 
Either that’s thine, or elfe thou weit not his. 
Shak fpeore: 
The honour’d gods 
Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of juftice 


Supply with worthy men. Shakfpeare, 
Her grace fat down to reft awhile, 
In a rich chair of state. Skukfpeare. 


The cominittee of the commons appdinted 
Mr. Pym to take the char. Charenton. 

In this high temple, on a chair of Rate, 

The teat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden. 
pid vehicle born by men; a fedan. 

Think wrat an equipage thou haft in air, 
And view with fcorn two pages and a chuir. 

Pepe. 
Crain MAN. n.f. [from chair and aan. ] 
t. ‘Che prefident of an affembly.” 

In affemblies generally one perlon ts chofen 
chairman or moderator, to keep the feveral 
{peakers to the tules of order. Warti. 

2. One whofe trade it ts to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juftles in the thole; 

A rafter breaks his neatl, or rhairmun’s pole. 
Dryiai 


CHA 


Troy chairmen bore the wooden ftccd, 
Pregnant witn Grecks, impatient to be freed; 
Thole bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inflead of paying chairmen, run them through. 
Sivift. 
Cuatse. n. f. [chai/e, Fr.] A carriage 
of pleafure drawn by one horfe. 

Intlead of the chariot he might have faid the 
chaife of government; for a chaife is driven by 
the perfon that fits in it. Addifon. 
HALCOGRAPHER. n. f. [yzrxoy 200, 
of LLAD, brafs, and yezpw > tO 
write or engrave.) An engraver in 
brafs. 

CHALCO'GRAPHY. n. f. [yarnoyeadiz. ] 
Engraving in brafs. 

CHA'LDER. n.f. A dry Englifh mea- 

Cna’LDRON. è fure of coals, coutilting 

CHA'UDRON. of thirty-tix bufhels 
heaped up, according to the fealed 
bufhel kept at Guildhall, London. 
The chaldron fhould weigh two thou- 
fand pounds. Chambers. 

Cua’tice. n. f. [calic, Sax. caltee, Fr. 
calix, Latin. } 

E A cup; a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

And, taat he calls fur drink, I'll have prepar’d 
him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shak[peare. 
2) It is generally nfed for a cup ufed in 
aéts of worfhip. 

All the church at that time did not think em- 
blematical figures’ unlawful ornaments of cups 
or chalices. Stilingsiect. 

Cuacicen. adj- [from cais, Lat. the 
cup cf a flower.) Having a cell or 
cup: applied by Sh2kjacare to a flower, 
but now obfolcte. 

Hark, hark ! the kirk at heav’n’s gate fings, 
Aad Phebus ‘gins arife, 

His tteeds towater at thefs fprings, 

On chsfie'’d flowers that Les. Stablfpeare, 

CHALK. 2./. [ceale, cealeyzan, Sas. 
valch, Welith. ] 

Chalk is a white fofile, ufually reckoned a 
fone, but by fome ranked among the holes. 
Iris uled in medicine as an ablorbent, and is 
celebrated for curing the heartburn. — Chambers. 

He maketh all the tones of tne altar as chuck 
ftones that are beaten in funder. TfaSah. 

Chalk is of two forts; the hard, dry, flrong 
chais, which is beit for lime; anda foft, unc- 
tucus exalé, which is belt for lands, becaufe it 
canty @ifulves with raim and froft. Mortimer. 

Wirth hae l firtt deferibe a circle here, 
Where theie cthereal {pirits muft appear. Dry. 

Jo Cark. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


t: To rub with chalk. 
The beaitly rabble then came down 
Froia all the garets in the town, 
And ttalls and thopboards in vat {warms, 
With new chulk'd bills and rufy arms, Hiatibras. 
2, To manure with cnalk. 
and that is ckaʻked, if it is not well dungen, 
wiil receive but little benefit trom a fecond 
chalking. Mortimer. 


. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 
Being not propt by anceitry, whofe grace 
Chak: fuccettours their way. Shakjpeare. 
{is own mind chalked out ty him the jult pro- 
peitions and mealuies of behaviour to his fellow- 
cre atures. South. 
With thefe helps I might zt leaft have chalke:! 
aa a way for others, tu amerd my crrours ina 
like defign. Dryden. 
The time falls within the compafs here chulked 
out by nature, very punétually. Woodward. 
Cuarx-cutter. na fi [from chalk and 
cul.) A man that digs chalk. 


CHA 


Sheik, by the feamen called chalk eggs, are 
dug up commonly in the chaik-pits, where the 
chasrkecutters drive a great trade with them. 

Woodward. 
CHark-piT. n. /. [from chalk and pit.) A 
pit in which chalk is dug. See CuaLk- 
CUTTER. 
Cua'iky. adj. [from chalk. ] 
t. Conlilling of chalk ; white with chalk. 
As far as I could ken the chalky clitts, 
When from thy fhorc tnetempef beat us back, 
1 Rood upon the hatches in the ftorm. = Shut /p. 

That beliowing beats on Dover's chalky clit. 

Rewe. 
2. Impregnated with chalk. 

Chalky water towards thc top of earth is too 

fretting. Bacon. 


lo CHA’/LLENGE. v. a. (chalenger, Fr. ] 
t. To call another to anfwer for an of- 


fence by combat. 

The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king, 

And, nephew, challeay’d you to fingle ght. 
Shak/peure. 
2. To call to a conteft. 

Thus forin’d for fpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And Icaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dry. 

l cha'hkagpe any man to make any pretence to 
power by right of fathcravod, either intelligible 
or pohle. Locke. 

3. To accufe. 

Many of tnem be fuch lofels and fcatterlings, 
as that they cannot eafily by any ther be gotten, 
when they are céullenged for any fuch fact. 

Spenfer. 

Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prefent, 
Whom I may vather chalenge for unkindnefs. 

à Shuk fpeare. 
4- [In law.] To objeét to the impartia- 
lity of any one. [See the noun.] 

Though only twelve arc fworn, yet twenty- 
four are to be returned, to fupply the defects or 
want of appearance of thofe that are challenged 
of, or make detault. Hale, 

5. To claim as due. 
That divine order, whereby the pre-cminence 
| of chiefeft acceptation is by the beft things wor- 
thily challenged. Hooker. 

Which of you, fhall we fay, coth love us mof ? 
That we our larget bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakf. 

And fo much duty as my mother fhew’”d 
To you, preferring you before her father ; 

So much b challenge, that I may profefs 
Due twthe Moor, my lord. Saatfpeare. 

Tad you not been their father, thefe white Hakes 
Did-challeng: pity of them. Shak fpeare. 

So when a tyger fucks the bullock’s blood, 

A familh'd hon, iffuing from the wood, 
Roars loudly fierce, and chad/enges the food. 
Dryden. 
Haft thou yet drawn o’er young Juba ? 
That fill would recommend thee more to Cefar, 
And challenge better terms. Addifon. 
6. To call any one to the performance 
of conditions,, 
I will now cha/lenge-you of, your promife, to 
give ine certain rules as to the principles of bla- 
zonry. Peacham on Drawing, 
CHALLENGE. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A {ummons to combat. 
I never in my life 

Did hear a chullenge urg'd more modeftly. Shakf. 

2. A demand of fomething as due. 
Taking for his younglings cark, 

Left greedy cycs to them might challenge lav, 

Bufy with cker did their thoulders mark. Sidney. 

There mutt be no challenge of fuperiority, or 
difcountenancing of f1ecdom. Collier. 

3. In law. 

An exception taken cither againft perfons or 
things; perfons, as in affize to the jufours, or 
any one or more of them, by the prifoner at the 
bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is cither 
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made to the array, or tu the poll; : såsllinge mace 
to the array, is when the whole Putnici asta- 
cepted agunil, as partieliy enpanathed: fal- 


lenge to or Ly the poii, is wien lume une of mere 
are exccpted againft, as no? indiècrent: chal- 
lenge to the jurours 13 divided into challenge pons 
cipal, and: haterge for caufe : Aalknge principal 
is that Which the daw ahows without caute al- 
Icged, or farther ¢xamination ; as a prifoncr a? 
the bar, arraigned upon fions, may perenaptorily 
challenge to the number of twenty, one arter an- 
other, of tae iwy cmpanaclica upon him, elleging 
no cuute. Cowell. 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
You thall nut be my judge. Shuk/peurc. 
CHALLENGER. n. f.. [from challenge. ] 
1. One that detics or fummons another to 
combat. 
Young man, have you chalienged Charles the 
wreliler ?— 
No, fair princefs; he is the gencral challenger. 
Shak/pe lle 
Death was denounc‘d ; 7 
He took the fummons, void of fear, 
And unconcernedly cait his eyes around, 
Asif to find and dare the grietly crahenger. Dry. 
2. One that claims fuperiority. 
Whofe worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her perfect ions. Shukfpeare. 
3. A claimant; one that requires fome- 
thing as of right. 
Earnctt challengers there are of trial, by fome 
publick difputation. Hoke. 
CHALy BEATE. adr [from chalybs, Lat. 
fleel.] Impregnated with iron or fteel; 
having the qualities of ftecl. 
The diet ought to ttrengthen the folids, allow- 
ing fpices and wine, and the ufe of chalybsate 
water's. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


CHAM ADE. n.y. [French.] The beat 
of the drum which declares a furrender. 
Several French battalions made a thew of refift- 
ance ; but, upon our preparing to fil up a litle 
foffe, in order to attack them, they BP ail 
chamade, and fent us charte blanche. wdidifen, 
CHA'MBER. n. J (chambre, French ; 
camera, Latin; fiambr, Welih. ] 
1, An apartment in a houfe: generally 
ufed for thofe appropriated to lodging. 
Bid them come furih, and incur me, 
Or at their amber door Vi beat the drum, 
Till at cry tleep to death. Sickjpeare. 

When we have mark’d with Elood thole ileery 

two, 
Of his own chamber, Shatfpeare. 

A naturaj cave in a rock mzy have something 
not much unlike to pariours or chambers. Bently. 

2. Any retired room. 

The dark cave of death, and csunbers of the 

grave. Prior. 
3. Any cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from an cxamination of the figure 
of the cye, argued againft the pofibility of a 
film’s exiftence in the poticriour chamber. 

j f Sharp. 
4. A court of juftice. 

Inthe Imperial caumber this vulgar anfwer is 
not admitted, wz. I do not hetieve it, as the 
matter is propounded and alleged. sdyl:jje. 

5. The lower part of a gun where tue 
charge is lodged. 
6. A fpecies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-can- 
nons, chambers, arquebule, muiket, <r. 

: Camden. 
7. The cavity where the powder is 
lodged in a mine. 


> 
To Cua'mBER. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To be wanton; to intrigue, 


CHA 


Wet us walk baonefly as in the day, not in 


tng and drunkensiets, not in chambering and 
wanionnels. 


2. To retide as in a chamber. 
Tise bett blood chamber?din his hofom. Skak/ 
Cua MBERER. a. /, [from chamber.) A 
man of intrigue. 


[have not thofe foft parts of converfation, 
That chambersrs have. Shakt{peare, 


Cua mperrecrow. n.f. [from chamber 
and felloce, |} One that lies in the fame 
chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with 
whom l agree very well in many fentiments. 
Spe€ator 

CHAMRERLAIN. n. /. [from chamber. ] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the fixth officer of the crown; a confi- 
derable part of his funtion is at a co- 
ronation ; to him belongs the provi- 
fion of every thing in the houfe of 
lords; he difpofes of the {word of ttate ; 
under him are the gentleman ufher of 
the black rod, yeoman ufhers, and 
door-keepets. To this office the duke 
of Ancalter makes an hereditary claim. 

Chambers. 
a. Lord chamberlain of the houlehold has 
the overfight of all officers belonging to 
“the king’s chambers, except the pre- 
cimét of the bedchamber. Chambers, 
Humibly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord craamnberfare his Mberty., Stukfpeare. 
He was made lord steward, that the aft of 
chambo la: might be put into the hands of his 
Urot cr. Clareadon. 
A patriot is a fool in every age, 
Whom all lord caamber/ains sMow the ftage. Pape. 

3. Afervant who has the care of the cham- 

bers. 


Romans. 


Think’ thou 
That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy flirt on warm ? Shat/peare 
When Duncan is atleep, his two chamberlams 
We will with wine and waffel convince.  Shakf 
He ferv’d at frt Emilis chamberlam. Dryd 


_ A receiver of rents and revennes 3 as 
chamberlain of the exchequer, of Chef- 
ter, of the city of London. Chambers. 

Cua MBERLAINSHIP. 7.. [from chimber- 


lain.) The office of a chamberlain, 
CHA'MBERMAID. 2. f. [from chamber and 
maid.) A maid whole bufinefs is to 


drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 
Men will nor hifs, 
The chambermatd was named Cifs. Ren Sfonfon. 

Some coarte country wench, almot decay'd, 
Trudges to town, and firlt turns chauherma! t. 

Pepe. 

When he doubted whether a word were intei- 
ligible or no, he ufed to cunfulr one of his lady's 
chambermatls, Sift. 

JÉ thefe nuifes ever prefume to entertain tice 
ails with the common foliies pradtifed by cram- 
bar maids among us, they are publickly waoipped. 

Soft, 
Jo CHa'MBLET. v.a, [from camelst, See 
Cametor.] ‘To vary; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and charm- 

Alvted; asoan, whercof waintcot is made. Bacon. 

CramBret of a hborfe. Vhe joint or 
berding of the upper part of the hinder 
leg. Farrier’s Did. 

CHAMELEON. n. f [yzudiacon.] 

The ctanziean has four feet, and on each font 
thice claws. [ta tail is long: with this, as we!l 
as with its fect, it faftens itfelt to the banche: 

of trees, dts tail is Rat, its nofe Jong, ini 
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obtufe point; its back is fharp, its fkin plaiied, 
and jagged like a faw from the nec' to tne lalt 
joint of the tail, and upon its head it has fome- 
thing likea comb; like a fith, it has no neck. 
Some have afferted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it has been obferved to feed on tlics, catehed 
with its tenguec, which ts about ten inches long, 
and three thick; made of white Heth, round, 
but flat at the end; or hollow and open, re- 
fembling an elephant’s trunk. Tt allo farinks, 
and grows longer. -This animal is faid to aume 
the colour of thofe things to which it is apphed ; 
but our modern obfervers affure us, that its natual 
colour, when at reft and in the fhaile, is a bhuth 
grey; though fome are yellow, and others grecn, 
but both of a (mailer kind. When it is expofed 
to the fun, the grey changes into a darker gec}, 
inclining to a dun colour; and its parts, which 
have leait of the light upon. them, are changed 
into{pots of different colours. Tre grain of its 


hike cloth mixed with many colours. Sometimes, 
when ir is handled, it feems fpeckled with dark 
fpots, inclining to green, Liatbe put upon a black 
hat, it appears to be of a violet colour; and 
fomctimes, if it be wrapped up in linen, it is 
white; but it changes colour only in fume parts 
of thé body. Calmet. 
A chamdeon is a creature about the bignefs of 
an ordinary lizard; his head unpropurtion.bly 
big, and his cyes great; he moveth bhis head 
without writhing of his neck, which is in- 
ficxible, as a hag doti; his back crooked, his 
fkin fpotted with little tumours, lefs eminent 
nearer the belly; his tail tlender and long; on 
each foot he hath five fingers, three on the out- 
fide, and two on the infide; his tongue of a 
marvellous length in refpeét of his body, and 
hollow at the end, which he will launch out to 
prey upon fics; of colour green, and of a dufky 
yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly ; 
yet (potted with blue, white, and red. Bacon. 
I can add colours ev’n to the chameleon ; 
Change fhapes with Proteus, for advantage. 
Shakfpeare. 
One part devours the other, and leaves not fo 
much asa mouthful of that popular aw, which 
the chameleons gafp after. Decay of Piety. 
The thin chamelean, fed with air, reccives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colours of his own, 
But borrows from his neighhour’s hue 
His wuite or black, his green or. bluc. Prior, 
To CHa'MFER. v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel; to make furrows or putters 
upon a column. 
Cua'mrer, Ja. f- [from To chamfer.) 
Cra’Meaet.§ A {mall furrow or gutter 
on a column. 
Cra’miet. n. fi (See Cameror.] Stuff 
mace originally of camel’s hair. 

To mike a chamier, draw five lines, waved 
ovcrthwart, if your diaperigg amhin of a dauble 
line. Peachwn on Drawing. 

Cua‘mors. mn. f. [chamots, Fr.] © An ani- 
mal of the goat kind, whofe fkin is 
made into foft leather, called among us 

JShanmy. 

Thefe are the beafts which vou fhall eat; the 

ox, the fheep, and wild ox, and the chumo's. 
Deuteronomy. 


[yzpapere.) An 


Dryden. 


CHAMOMILE. n. f 
odoriferous plant. 
Cool violets, and orpine growing fiill, 
Embathed balm, and checitul galingale, 
Freh coftmary, and breathful chamomile, 
Dull poppy, and drink quica’ning fetuale. Spex. 
For though the chamomile, the more it is 
trodden on the fatter it grows; vet youth, the 
more it is waked, the fooner it wears. Shek fj. 
Potter dink with ciameomiic flowers, Fiya. 
Zo Oma nP va, [edanpayer, Fr.) 


3 


fkin, when the light doth not fhine upon it, is 


@ mA 


1. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. 

Coħñee and opium arc taken down, tobacco but 
in fmoke, and betel is Lut champed in the mouth 
with a little lime. Bacon, 

The tcnd repin’d, not overcome with rage ; 
Bur, like a proud tleedacin’d, went haughty on, 
Champing iis iron cuih,  Miitonms Jaradife i 

At his command 
The feeds capatton’d with purple fand, 
And chawp betwixt thcir teeth tne foaming gold. 
Dryden, 


2. To devour, with violent aélion of the 
tecth. 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my 
mouth, and the pieces ict tuch a delicious rough =- 
nefs on ray tongue, that I champed up the rce- 
maining part. Spefutor, 

To CHAMP. v. n. To perform frequently 
the action of biting. 

Muttering and chawping, as though his cud 
had troubled hin, he gave occahon to Mufidoris 
tu come near bim. Sidney. 

They began to repent of that they had donc, 
and irctully to chomp upon the bit they wad taker 
into their meuths. Henker. 

His jaws did not aniwer equally to one ane 
other; but, by his frequent motion and chan ping 
with them, i was evident they were neither 
luxated nor frakt ured. MW itfema~, 

CHAMPAIGN. x. /. [campagne r] A 
flat open country. 

In the abules of the cuftoms, mefeems, you 
have a fair champarza laid oven to you, in which 
you may at large fetch out your difcourfe. 

Sosnjer’s State of Ireland. 

OF all thefe bounds, 
With fhadowy torcits and with esampaigrs rich'd, 
We make tuce lady. SAR fpeare, 

If two Lordering princes have their territory 
meeting on an open campaign, the more mighty 
will continually feck occafion to extend his limita 
unto the fuither border thereof. Raleigh, 

Sir John Norris maintained a retreat withoue 
difarvay, by the fpace of tome miles, part of 
the way cAamparpr, unto the city of Gaunr, 
with lefs lofs of men than the enemy, Bacen. 

From his fide two rivers tlow'd, 
Th’ one winding, tu’ other itraight, and left 
between 
Fair champargn, with lefs rivers interven’d. 
Nitito 
CHa'MPERTORS. n /. [from champerty, 
Jn law.] Such as move fuits, or caule 
them to be moved, either by their own 
or others procurement, and purfue, at 
their proper colts, to have part of 
the laud in contelt, or part of the geins. 
Cowell, 
CHa'’mperry. mfe [champart, Fr. In 
law. ] A maintenance of any man in his 
feit, while depending, upon condition 
to have part of the thing when it is re- 
covered, Cowell, 
CHAMPIGNON. a. f- [champignon, Fr.) 
A kind of mufhreom. 

Heviler friends with doubtful nsuffroons treats, 
Secure for vou, himielf chasnpiynans eats, Dryd. 

It has the refemblance of a larg: ctanip:pron 
befure it is opened, branching out into a large 
round knob. Woodard, 

CHAMPION. x. f. [champion, Fr. cum- 
pin, low lLar.] 

t. A man who undertakes a caufe in tingle 
combat. : 

In many armies, the matter Mould be tried 
by dud between twn champions. Bacon, 

For lot, cold, moiit, and dry, four champions 

noice 
Strive here for mafl'ry, and to battle brieg 
Their ecmbliyon atoms, Milton's Par, Lof. 


CH A 


O light of Trojans, and tupport of Trov, 
Thy father’s czampion, and thy country’s juy ! 
Dryden, 
At length the adverfe admirals appear, 
The two bold champions of cach country’s right. 
Dryden, 
g. A hero; a fout warriour; one bold iu 


conteft. 
A ttouter champion never handled fword. 
Shakspeare. 

This makes you incapable of conviction ; ana 
they applaud themfelves as zealous champions for 
truth, when indecd they are contending for cr- 
rour. Locke. 
3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no |:fs 
for him tnat witth the combat in his own cate, 
than for him that fgbteth in the czfe of ancther. 

Corl 
To Cira’m pron, a. a. [from the noun. } 
To challenge to the combat. 
The fced of Banguo, kings! 
Rather than fo, cums, Fars, auto the tit, 
And vhewrpicn me tu th’ ultersnce,  Shakypeare. 
CHANCE. u. /. (chance, Fr. ] 
1. Fortune; the caule of fortuitous events. 

As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
OF wiat we wildly du, fo we profcfs 
Ouriclwes to be the tlaves uf chance, and flies 
Or every wind that blows. Shakfpeare 

The only min, of all that chance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 

Dryden. 

Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing 
in ittelf; a conceptivn of our minds, and oniy a 
compendious way of faciking, whereby we 
would cxprefs, that tuch eeds as are commonly 
attribu:ed to chasec, Were veri.y produced by 
them uue and proper caufes, but without their 
defign to preduce them. Bentiey. 
2. Fortune; the actof fortune; what tor- 
tune may bring: applied to perfons. 

Thete things are commoniy not oofcrved, but 
Jefe to take their chance. Bacon's Effays 
gt Accident; cafaal occurrence; for- 
tuitous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualtv, as it re- 
lues to fecond caules, is not profanencts, but a 
gcat truth; as fignifying no more, than that 
there are fome evenis belides the Knowledec and 
powcr of fecond agents. South. 

Tac beauty I boncld has Rruck me dead; 
Urknowingty the fliikes, and kills by chance; 
Foren is in her eyes, and death in ev'ry glance. 

Dry:fea. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thec: 

All chance direQion, which thou canit not fee. 
Pep:. 
4. Event; fuccefs; luck: anplied to things. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of go ninets 
Be lke our wananted quarrel! l Shaky eatre. 
5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were i'd 
To fay extremity was the trier of fyirits, 
That wmmon chances common men could hear. 
Shak /peare. 

6. Pofibiuty of any occurrence. 

A cham, bat caance aay Iead, where { may 

nicct 

Some wand’ ring fpirit of heav’n, by fountain fide, 
Or in thick thade retir'd. Milton's Pur. Lo. 

Then your ladythip might have a chance to 
efeape this addrefs. Swift. 


CHA 


Think what a chance thou chaneef on; Eut 
think —— > 
Thou haf thy miftrefs Rill. Shakjpeare. 
How chance thuu art not with the prince thy 
brother? Ë Shakfpeare. 
Ay. Cafea, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Czar looks fo fad. Shab jpeare. 
He hansi upon divers of the Turks vidtuallers, 
whom he cafily touk. Ancles Hijl. of the Tarki. 
1 chofe the tafer fea, and chane'd tu find 
A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. Pope. 


CHANCE-MEDLEY. n. /. [from chance and 


medley, In law.) The cafual laughter 
of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the flayer, when ignorance or 
negligence is joined with the chance ; 
as if a man lop trees by an highway- 
fide, by which many ufually travel, and 
cafi down a bough, rot giving warning 
to teke beed thereof, by which bough 
ore pafing by is flain; in this cafe he 
oficnds, becaufe he gave no warning, 
that the party might have taken heed 
to himfelf. Cowell. 


It fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any 
time, tu Arike a man dead with a fmart faying, 
it ought, tn all rafon and confcience, to be 
judged but a chance-medley. Scuth 


CHA'NCEABLE. adje [from chance.) Ac- 


cidental. 
The trial thereof was cut off by the chunceable 
coming thither of the king of Iberia. Sidney. 


Cuascerun. adj. (chance and full.) Ha- 


gardous. Out of ufe. 
My {clf would offer you t° accompany 


In this advent’rous chunecful jeopardy. Spenfer. 


CHA'NCEL. n. f. [from cancelli, Lat. 


lattices, with which the chancel was en- 
cloied. | The eaftern part of the church, 
in which the altar is placed. 

Wheticr it be allowable or no, that the minif- 
ter thauld fay fervice in the chancel. Hooker. 

The canse! of tùis church is vaulted with a 
fingle ftone of four fect in thicknefs, and an 
hundred and fourteen in circumference. sidd:fon. 


CHANCELLOR. n. f. [cancellarius, Lat. 


chancellier, Fr. from cancellare, literas 
vel jcriptum linea per medium du&a dam- 
nare; and feemeth of itfelf likewife to 
be devived a cancellis, which fignify all 
one with xyxAde, a lattice; that ISa 
thing made of wood or iron bars, laid 
crof ways one over another, fo that a 
man may fee through them in and out. 
It may be thought that judgment feats 
were compaficd in with bars, to defend 
the judges and other officers from the 
prefs of the multitude, and vet not to 
hinder any man’s view. 
Qusftus rigni tibi cancellarius Angli, 
rimus follicii meute fetendus evit. 
Hic efl, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
Ei mandata Pu principis egua facit. 
Verfes of Nigel de-Wetekre to 
the bifhop of Ely, chan- 


2. CHANCELI.LOR 


5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerfity. 


C'HA 


Turn out, vou rogue! how like a bcaft pou fic! 
Go, buckle to the kaw. de this an hour 
To thretch your limbs? you'll ne'er be caanced or, 
Dry ten jun, 
Ariflides was a perfon of the ttriftch jultice, 
and bett acquainted with the laws, as well as 
forms, of their government; fo that he was ina 
manner, Huncellur ut Athens. Swift. 


in the Ecclfiaflical 
Court. A bifhop’s lawyer; a man 
trained up in the civil and canon law, 
to diet the bifhops in matters of judg- 
ment, relating as well to ctiminal as to 


civil affairs in the church. Ayliffe. 
3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dig- 


nitary whofe office it is to fuperintend 
the regular exercife of devotion. 


4. CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An 


officer who fits inthat court, and inthe 
exchequer chamber. He has power, witn 
others, to compound ‘for forfeitures on: 
penal ftatutes, bonds and recognizancces” 
entered into by the king. He has great 
authority in managing the royal revenue, 
and in matters of firft-friits. The 
court of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber, and is held before the lord 
treafurer, chancellor, and barons, as that 
of common law before the barons only. 
Cowell. Chaméers. 
‘The 
principal. magiltrate, who at Oxford 
holds his office during life, but at Cam- 
bridge he may be cle&ted every three’ 


years. 


6. CHa xcELLOR of the Order of the Ger- 


rean d other military orders, 1s an 
officer who feals the commiffions and 
mandates of the chapter and afiembly 
of the knights, keeps the regilter oftheir 
deliberations, and delivers their acts 
under the feal of the order. Chambers. 


CHA'NCELLORSHIP. n. /. The ollice of 


chance!lor. 
The Sunday after More gave up his ctancellre 


Sep of England, he came himfelf to his wife's 


pew, and ufed the ulual words of his gentleman- 
uther, Macam, my lord is gone. Cainden, 


Cua'xcery. n. /. [from chancellor ; pro- 


bably chancellery, then thortened.}] ‘The 
conrt of equity and confeience, moderat- 
ing the rigour of other courts, that are 
tied to the letter of the law; whereof 
the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the 
great feal. Cowell, 

The contumacy and contempt of the party 
mult pe hgnifed im the court ot chancery, hy the 
biluop's letters under the ica! epifcopal. udy/ife, 


CHANCRE. n. f. (chancre, Fr.] An ulcer 


ulually arifing from venereal maladies. 
It is pofibie he was not’ well curcd, and 
would have relapfed with a chancre. WF ifeman, 


Cua'ncrous. adi. [from chancre.] Hav- 


cellor to Richard 1.] ‘ ad 
ing the qualities of achancre; ulcerous. 


Cuance. adj. [It is feldom ufed but in 1. The highefl judge of the lew, 


compofition.] Happening by chance. 

Now Ihould they part, malicious tongues would 
fay, 

They met like chaace companions on the way. 

Dryden. 
I would not take the gift, 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 
Lav tor the next chance comer. Dryden. 
Zo CHANCE. v. n. [trom the nou:.] To 


happen; to fall out; to fortune. 


l Canci MERLET at the firit, Agniacd the re- 
gifters or actuaries in cout ; graplharics, feil. 
gui conforibendis & exe:piendis judicum učlis 
dant operam. But this name 1% greatly advanced, 
and, not only in other kingdoms but ia this, is 
given to him that is the clief judge in caules of 
property ; for the caancellor hath poscr ts mo- 
derate and temper the written law, and fubjecteth 
himfelf ony to the Jaw of nature and conscience. 


t: W: if. 


You may think I am too ri& in giving fo 
many internals in the cure of fo fmiall an ulcer 
as a chancre, or rather a céaacrous callus. 

Wiferman, 


Ciranperven. n. / (chandelier, Fr.] A 


branch for candles. 


CHA'NDLER. n.f. (chandelier, Fr.] An 


artifan whofe trade it is to make candles, 
or a perfon who fells them. 


Cha 


The fack that thou haf crunken me, would 
have bou St ine ligntSas good cheap atthe cear- 
eft cAandlers m Europe. Shalfpeare. 

But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
The chandier’s bafact, on his fhoulder born, 
With tallo (pots thy coat. Gay. 

CHANFRIN. n. f. (old French.] <The 
forepart of the head of a horfe; which 
extends from under the ears, along the 
interval between the eyebrows, down 
to his nofe. Farrier’s Did. 

Jo CHANGE, v. a. [changer, Fr. cam- 
Pa tect, | 

t. Lo put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot louk into bis own ciate, had 
need choofe well whom he employeih, and chanye 
them often; fur new are more timorous, and lels 
{ubtile. Bacon's FEffay:. 

2. To quit any thing for the fake of an- 
other: with for before the thing taken 
or received, 

Perfons giown up in the belicf of any religion, 
cannot change tint for another, wiikout apply mg 
theif undtritanding duly tu coniider and compitc 


both. Swath. 

Lhe French and we {till change ; but here's the 
Cute, 

Thy caarzge for better, and we change for worfe. 


Divi rl, 
all> Compa an) take reciprocally + with 
the particle <eith before the perfon to 
whom we give, aiig from whom wetake. 
Yo fecure thy content, look upon thofe tnou- 
fands, with whom thou wouldit not, for any in- 
terelt, change thy fertune and condition. 
Taylor’s Rule of licing haly. 
. Vo alter; to make other than it was. 
> 
$ Thou fhalt not fec me blufh, 
Nor ange my countenance for this aircit 5 
J leapt unfpotted is not cafily daunted. Shiak/p. 

Woatfvever is brought upon thee, rike Gheur- 
full, ond be patient when thou art changed to a 
jow citate. Eceler. 

SPor the elements were ctangel in themfelves by 
a kiñd of barmeny; Ike as in a praltery notes 
ching? tie name of the tune, and yet are always 
founds. Wifdom. 
. To mend the difpofition or mind. 

l would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 

Jntreat fome pow'r to change this curri few. 
` Shalfpeare. 
6. To difcount a larger piece of money 
into feveral {maller. 

A thopkeeper might be able to change a gui- 
nea, ora moidore, When a cuftomer comes for a 
erown's worth of goods. Sufi. 

=. To change a horfe, or ta change hand, 
is to turn or bear the horfe’s head from 
one hand to the other, frem the left to 
the right, or from the right to the left. 
Farricr’s Did. 
To CHANGE. ¥. "1. 
1. To undergo change, to fuffer altera- 
tion: as, his fortune may foon change, 
though he is now fo fecure. 

One Julia, that his r thought forgot, 
Would better ft nis chamber. Shai f 

2. Yo change, as the moan g to begin a 
new mouthly revolution, 

Lam weaiy of this muon; would he would 
chances, Siakjpeare. 


@a[oeare. 


CHance. n. f- [from the verb. ] 

1, An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 

Since I faw you latt, 
There isa change upon you. 


Shakfpeare. 


2. A fucceffion of one thing in the place 
of another. 
O wand’ rous changes of a fatal {cene, 


Sill varying to tac lit! Dryden. 


CDA 


Nothing can cure this part of iil-bracetng, bur 
change and variety of comparty, and taat of per- 
fons above us. Locke, 

Empires by various turns fhall rife and fet; 
While thy abandon’d tribes ihalli oniy know 
A ditt nent inafter, and a charge of tine. Prier. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various livs furpuize, 
And bid alternate paiions fali and waite ! 

While, at cach change, the fon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Pope. 
3. The time of the moon in which it be- 
gins q new monthly revolution. 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fume of them im- 
mediately after the changr, and others of tie 
fame kind immediately afier the full, Bacon 

4. Novelty; a date diflerent from the 


former. 
The hearts 
OF all his people thall revolt from him, 
And kils the hips of unacquanted change. Shak. 

Our fathers did, for coven, to France repair; 

And they, for change, wel ty our Eag'ih sar, 
by yews 
5. [Ia vinging.] An alteration of the 
order in which a fet of belis is founded. 

Four bells admit twenty-fourckavgcs incinging, 
and five bells one nuncred and twenty. 

Villers Edemecs of Speech, 

Eafv it may be to contrive new pottures, and 
ting other changes upon the fame bells. | Norris 

6. ‘That which makes a variety; that 
which may be uled for another of the 
fame kind. 

L will now put fortha riddle unta you; if you 
can find itout, then £ will pive you thiety dheets, 
and thirty change of garments. Judges. 

7. Small money, which may be given for 
larer pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from 
thence the prefent want of change arites; but 
fuppofing not one farthing of change in the nation, 
five-and-twenty thoufand pounds would be futi- 
cient. Swifs, 


- 


8. Change for exchange; a place where 


perfons meet to traflick and tran{act 
mercantile affairs. 

The bar, the bench, the changer, tre fchoo!s 
and pulpits, are full’of quacks, jugglers, and 
plagiaiics. L' Ejirange. 


CHa'NGEABLE. adj, [from change. ] 


t. Subject to change ; fickle; incontlant. 
A fteady mind will admit ftcacdy methods and 
counfels ; there is no meafure to be taken uf a 
changeable humour. L’ Fjirange. 
As lam a man, I muft he changeable; and 
fumetimes the gravelt of us all are fo, even upon 
ridiculous accidents. Dry:len. 
2. Poffible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables fcem 

{cacce changeable in the alimentary dużt. 
atroutinot ou aliments. 


3. Having the quality of exhibiting dif- 
ferent appearances, 


Now the taylor make thy doublet of change- 

able taffeta; for thy mind is a very opal, Shak/p. 

Cua'nGEABLENESS. a. f. [from change- 
able. | 


1. Inconftancy; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himielf to one worthy 
to be liked, if any worthinefs might excufe fo 
unworthy a changeablenefs. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmianly 
than that chungeablenefs, with which we are too 
juflly branded by all our neighbours. Addifen. 


2. Sufceptibility of change. 
If how long they are to continue in force, be 
no where expreffed, then have we no light to di- 
rect our judgment concerning the changeablenefs 
or immutability of them, but confidering the na- 
ture and quality of fuch laws. Hooker. 


CHA 


CuanGranty. ade. [from chaagendiy.| 
Incor:ftantly. 

CHANG REUL. ait. [irom change anl fuli.) 
Fuli of chagpe; incontkant; uncertatn ; 
mutable ; fubjcct to variation ; fickle. 

Unfund plots, and chaxgsfel orders, aiw daty 
deviled ter hergooc, yet never efectuaily p'u- 
feeuteus Speier 

Britain, chareefi/ as a child at play, 

New calls in princes, and now turns away. Pose. 

CHANGELING. x. f. [trom change; the 
word aries froin an odd fupcrititious 
opinion, that the fairies Geal away chiii- 
ren, and put others that are ugly and 
ftupid in their piaces. ] 


1. A child left or taken in the place of an- 
other. 
And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left : 
Such men do chiugelings call, fo chayg'd by 
fauics thete. Spenfer's Fair; Queen. 
She, us her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy Itoi'n from an indian king; 
She never had fo fweet a changeling. Shakfpeure. 
2. An idiot ; a fool; a natural. 
Crens?iegs and fouls of heav'n, and thence hut 
out, 
Wildly we roam in Gifcontent about. Diyen. 
Would any one be a changering, becaute he is 
lefs determined by wife confiderations than a wile 
man ? Lacke, 
3. One apt to change; a waverer. 
Of ackle chingelinpa and pour difcontents, 
That gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of huriy -burly innovation. Shak [pear te 
Twas not Jong 
Before from world to world they fwung ; 
As they had tarn’d from fide to fide, 
And as they «taxgs4ngs liv’d, they died, Hudibras. 


4. Any thing changed and put in the place 


of another: in ludicrous fpeech. 

I fuleed the writ up in form of the other, 
Subferib’dit, gave the imprefiion, plac’d it fafely, 
The chang iag never known. Shak/psare, 


Cua'ncin. n. A [from change.) One 


that is employed in changing or dil- 
conting money ; moneychanger. 


CHANNEL. an £ jicanas, Ten canalis, 


Tate 
1. The ho'low bed of running waters. 

It is not to. cafy, now that things are grown 
into an habit, and have their certain courfe, to 
change the cùanncl, and turn their ftreams ano- 
ther way. Spenfer’s State of Treland. 

Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your 

tears 

Into the carne’, till the lowelt fiream 

Do hils the moł exalted hores of all. S4arb/p. 

So th’ injur’ fea, which, from her wonted 

coui fe, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new banks, neglected once, Gecay, 

No longer will from her old chanel tay. uller, 

Wad not the faid ttrata been diilocated, fome 
of them clevatcå, and otners depreffed, there 
would liave been no cavity or channel to give re- 
ception to the water oF the fea. Weodwarid, 

The tops of mountains and hills will be con- 
tinually wathed down by the rains, and the char- 
nels of rivers abraded by the ftreams. Dentiev, 


2. Any cavity drawn longwife. 
Complaint and hot defires, the lover’s hell, 
And fcalding tears, that wore a channel where 
they fell. Dryden's Fables, 
2. A flrait or narrow fea, between tivo 
countries: as the Britifh Channel, be- 
tween Britain and France; St. George’s 
Channel, between Britainand Ireland. 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CHA'NNEL. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To cut any thing in channe's. 


CHA 


No more Mall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruife her How’rets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces. Shak[peare. 

The body of this column is perpetually chus- 
aelled, like a thick plaited gown. Wotton. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain's channell’d tides, 
Aad to the vale convey their foaming tides. 
Blackmore. 
Jo CHANT. v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 
t. lo fng. 

Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 

Do chant tweet mufick. Fairy Quecn. 
2. To celebrate by fong. 
The pocts chant it in the theatres, the hep- 
herds in the mountains. Bramhall. 
g. To ling in the cathedral fervice. 
fo Cuant. v.n. To fing; to make me- 
Jody with the voice. 

They chant to the found of the viol, and in- 
vent tu themfclvesinfizuments of mufick, 05. 

Heav'n heard his fong, and haften'd his relief; 
And chang’d to {nowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing’d his flight to chang aloft in air. Dryd. 

CHANT. n.f. [from the verb,] Song; 
melody. 
A pleafant grove, 
With chane of tuneful birds refounding loud. 
Milton. 
Cia’xter. n.f. [from chant.) A finger; 
a fongiter. 

You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 

Jove’s cthcrial lays, refifilefs fire, 
The chanter’s foul and raptur'd tong infpire, 
Initin& divine! nor blame fevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. 

Pope. 

CHA'NTICLEER. 7n. f. [from chanter and 

clair, Fr.] The name given to the 

cock, from the clearnefs and loudnefs 
of his crow, 

And chearful chanticleer, with his note fhrill, 
Had warned once, that Phebus’ fiery car 
In halte was climbing up the ealtern hill. Spen/er. 

Hark, hark, l hear 
-The rain of flrutting chunticleer. 

Stay, the cheartul chantrcleer 
Tells youthat che time is near. Ben Fonfon 

Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer in the 
defcription of the tugden ftir, and panical fear, 
when Chanticleer the cock was carried away by 
Reynard the fox. Camden's Remains. 

Within this bomeftead liv’d without a pecr, 
For crowing loud, the noble chaaticlecr. Dryden. 

CHA'NTRESS. n. j. [trom chant.] A wo- 
man finger. ; 

Sweet bird, that fhunn’ft the noife of folly, 
Moft mufical, mo melancholy ! 

Thee, chantiefs of tne wouds among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fung. Milion. 
CHA'NTRY. n. /. [trom chant.] A church 

or chapel endowed with lands, or other 

yearly revenue for the maintenance of 

one or more priells, daily to fing mafs 

for the fouls of the donors, and fuch 


others as they appoint. Cowell. 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; 

And, underneath that confecrated roof, 

Plight me tne full affurance of your faith. Shaé/,. 

CHAOS. n.f- (chaos, Lat. yao. } 

1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in 
confufion before it was divided by the 
creation into its proper clafles and ele- 
ments. 

The whole univerfe would havc been a confufed 
ehaos, without beauty or orcer. Bentley. 

2. Confufion ; irregular mixture. 

Had I followed the worft, I could not have 
brought church and ftate to fuch a chaos of con- 
fufions, as fomc have done, 


Vouwh 


Wotton. 


Shakfpeare. 


K, Charles. 
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Their reafon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 
Supplics her parts, and wild ideas takes 
Frum words and things, ill forted, and misjoin'd ; 
The anarchy of thought, aad chass of the mind. 

Dryden. 
3. Any thing where the parts are undif- 
tinguihed. 

We thall have nothing but darknefs and a chus 
within, whatever order and light there be in 
things without us. Locke. 

Picas’d with a work, where nothing ’s jult or 

fit, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Cuaotick. ad. [from chaos.] Relem- 
bling chaos; contuted. 

When the terraqueous globe was in a chuotick 
ftate, and thecarthy particles fubhded, then thore 
feveral beds were, in all probability, repofited in 
the earth. Derham, 

To CHAP. v.a. (happen, Dutch, to cut. 
This word feems originally the fame 
with chop; nor were they probably dif- 
tinguithed at firit, otherwife than by 
accident ; but they have now a meaning 
fomething different, though referable 
to the fame original fenfe.] To break 
into hiatus, or gapings. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the 
earth, diying it immoderatcly, and chapping it in 
fundry places. Burnet, 

Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and c4upthe ruilet plain. 

Blackmore. 

Cuar. n. /- [from the verb.] A cleft; 
an aperture ; an opening ; a gaping; a 
chink, 

What moifture the heat of the fummer fucks 
outof the earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next 
winter ; and what c/aps are made in it, are filled 
up again. Burnet’s Theory. 

Cuar. n.f. [This ts not often ufed, ex- 
cept by anatomifts, in the /ingular.] 
The upper or under part of a beafl’s 
mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found, 
And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. 

Dryden. 

The nether chap in tne male fkeleton is half an 

inch broader than in the female. Grew's Mufaum. 


CHAPE. n. f. [chappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is 
held in its place; asthe hook of a fcab- 
bard by which it fticks in the belt; the 
point by which a buckle is held to the 
back flrap. 

This is monficur Parolles, that hadthe whole 
theory of the war in the knot of his fcarf, and 
the practice in the ckape of his dugger.» Shak/p. 

2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that 
firengthens the end of the fcabbard of a 
fword. Phillips World of Words. 

CHA'PELo ne fai[capella, Lat.} A cha- 
pelis of two forts, either adjoining to 
a church, as a parcel of the fame, which 
men of worth build; or elfe feparate 
from the mother church, where the 
parifh is wide, and ts commonly called 
a chapel of eafe, becaufe it is built for 
the eafe of one or more parifhioners, 
that dwell too far from the church, and 
is ferved by fome inferiour curate, pro- 
vided for at the charge of the rector, or 
of fuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compofition or cuftom is. Cowell. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed 
in the tops together, as they might fcem a little 
chapel. Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or 
fall we go with you to your chapel?  Shatfp. 


Pope. 
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Where truth ereéteth her church, he helos 
errour to tear up a chapel hard by. Howel. 

A chapel will | build with larze endowment. 

d Dryden, 

A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king 

of England. Aylije’s Darergon, 
Cua'pevess. adj. [from chape.] Want- 
ing a chape. 

An oid rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and 
chapelefi, with two broken points.  Sbakipeare. 

Cuapr'trany. n.f. [from chapel. ] 

A chapellany is ulually faid to be that which 
does not fubfiit of atelf, but is built and founded 
within fume other ciurch, and is dependent 
thercon. Ayliffe’s Parerpon, 

Cua'pecry. n. f [from chapel.) The 
jurifdiction or bounds of a chapel. 

CHAPERON. n.f. [Yrench.) A kind 
of hood or cap worn by the knights of 
the garter in their habits. 

[ will omit the honourable habiliments, as 
robes of ftate, parliamcat robes, chaperons, and 
caps of ftate. Camden, 


CHAa'PFALN. adj. [from chap and fall.) 

Having the mouth fhrunk. 
A chapfa!ln beaver loofely nanging hy 
The cloven helm. Drvden, 

Cua’riter. n, fe (chapiteau, Fr.) The 
upper part or capital of a pillar. 

He overlaid their chupiters and their fillets with 
gold. Exodus. 

CHAPLAIN, n.f. (capellanus, Latin. ] 

1. He that performs divine fervice in a 
chapel, and attends the king, or other 
perfon, for the inflruction of him and 
his family, to read prayers, and preach. 

Cowell, 
Withing me to permit 
Jobn de la Court, my chup/ain, a choice hour, 
To hear from him a matter of fome moment. 

Shak fpeare, 
Chaplin, away! thy pricfthood faves thy life. 
Shak/peare, 
2. One that officiates in domeftick worfhip. 
A chicf governour can never fail of fome 
worthlets illiterate chap/aim, fond of a title and 
precedence. Swift. 


CHA'PLAINSHIP. n. f. [from chaplain. ] 
1. The office or bulinefs of a chaplain. 
2. The poffeffion or revenue of a chapel. 
Cua’piess. adj. [from chap.] Without 
any flefh about the mouth. 
Now chaplefs, and knocked about the muzzard 
with a fexton’s fpade. Shatkfpeare, 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
With recky thanks and yellow chaple/s bones. 
Saek/{peare, 
CHA'PLET. n. f. [chapelet, Fr.] 
1. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 
Upon old Hyem’s chin, and icy crown, 
An od’rous chaplet of fweet fummer’s buds, 
Is, as in mockery, fer, Shak fpeare. 
I ttranycly long to know, 
Whether they nobler cauplets wear, 
Thofe that their mittrefs’ fcorn did bear, 
Or thofe that were us'd kindly. Suctlirg, 
All the quire was grac’d 
With caplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d. 
] Dryden. 
The winding ivy chapler to invade, 
Aad folded fein, that your fair forehead fhade 
Drvyser, 
They made an humble cicpler for the king. 
Swen es. 
2. A flring of beads fed in the Romiih 
church for keeping an account of the 
number rehearfed cf pater-nofters and 
ave-marias. A different fort of chadlets 
is alfo ufed by the Mahometana. 
2 P 
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4. [In archite€liure,] A little moulding 
carved auto round beads, pearls, or olives. 
4. [In horfemanthip.} A couple of itir- 
rup leathers: mounted each of them with 
a flirrup, and joining at top ina fort of 
Teather buckle; which is called the head 
of the chaplet, by which they are fallened 
to the pumme! of a faddle, after they 
Lave been adjufted to the length and 
bearing of the rider, Farrier’s Did: 
g. Atuftef feathers on the peacock’s head. 
Cua’pMan. n. /. [ceapman, Sax.] A 
cheapner ; one that offers as a purchafer. 
Fair Diomede, you du as clapmen do, 
Ditpraife the thing that you intend to buy. 


§ rudy peare 


Yet have they feen the maps, and bought ’cm 
too, 
And undeifiand ‘cm as moh chapmen do. 
Ben Jor L. 


There was a colle@ion of certain rare manu- 
{cripts, exquifttely written in Arabick; thefe 
were upon fale to the Jefuits at Antwerp, liquo- 
rih chapmen cf tuck wares. Woiton. 

He drefled two, and carried them to Samos, 
as the likclieft place for a chupman. L’ Efirange. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

Their thops arc dens, the buyer is their prey. 


Dry ten. 
Cuaps. n. f. [from chap.] 


y. The mouth of a beatt of prey. 
So on tle downs.we fee 
A hafien’d hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And past all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. 
Sidacy. 
Open your mouth; you cannot tell who’s your 
fiicnd ; open your eiups again. Siakf{peare. 
Their whelps at home expect the promis’d food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. 


Dryden, 
2. It is ufed in contempt for the mouth 
of a man. JF 
CHAPT. 


U The part. paff. of To chap. 


CHa'PPED, Ì j 
Like a tab'e upon which you may run your 
finger without rubs, and your nail cannot find a 
joint; not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
chapt. Ben ‘Jonjon. 
Cooling ointment madc, 
Which on their fun-burnt checks and their chapr 
fkins they laid. Dryden's Fabies, 
CHAPTERS 2. f. [chapitre, Fr. from ca- 
pitulum, Lat.) 
1. A divifion of a book. 

The frit book we divide into three feétions ; 
whereof the firtt is thefe three cuapters. 

Burnet’: Theory. 

If thefe mighty men at chapter and verte, can 
produce then no fcripture to overthrow our church 
ce:cmonies, } will undertake to produce ferip- 
ture cnough to warrant them. South, 

2. From this comes the proverbial phrafe, 
to the end of the chapter ;, throughout ; 
to the end. 

Money does all things: for it gives and it 
takes away, it makes honcit men and knaves, 
fosls and piulofuphers; and fo forward, mutatis 
mutandis, to the'end of th: chapter. L Eflrange. 

3. Chapter, from capitulum, fignifieth, in 
our common law, asin the canon law, 
whence it is borrowed, an affembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Cowell. 

The abbot takes the advice and confent of his 
chapter, before he enicrs on any matters of im- 
portance. ciddifon on Italy 

4. The place where delinquents receive 
difcip!ing and correction, Ay life. 


5. A decretal epillle, Ayliffe. 
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6, Chapter-houfe ; the place i which af- | 


femblies of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical confutution decs Arictiy 
require it to be made in the cathecral, yet it 
matiers not where it be made, cither in the 
choir or chagter-houfe. Aylik es Parer 


H 
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CHA'PTREL. n.f. [probably from capt- 


tcr.] The capitals of pillars, or pilai- 
ters, which fupport arches, commonly 
called impotts. 

Let the kevftone break without the arch, fo 
much as you project over the jaums with the 
chaptrels. Moxon. 


Cuan. a. f. [of uncertain derivation.) A 


ülh found in Winander mere, in Lan- 

calhire, and a few other places. 
To Cuar. v. a, [See CHARCOAL. | 

burn wood to a biack cinder. 

Siftay wood, in charrizg, parts into various 
cracks. M codqwara, 

CHAR. #.f [eynne, work, Sax. Lye. It 
is derived by Skinner, either from charge, 
Fr. bufinefs ; or cape, Saxon, care ; or 
Leeren, Dutch, to {weep.] Work done 
by the day ; a fingle job or tafk. 

A mecr woman, and commaided 
By fuch poor paflion, as the maid that milks, 
And does the meancit chars. Shatfpeare. 

She, Larvelt done, to char work did afpine ; 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, were her daily bire. 

Dry dei. 

To Cuar. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
work at others houfes by the day, with- 
out being a hired fervant. 

CHA'R-WOMAN. 2. f. [from char and wo- 
man.| A woman hired accidentally tor 
odd work, or fingle days. 

Get three or four char-women to attend you 
conttantly in the kitchen, whom you pay only 
with the broken mest, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. Swift. 

CHA/RACTER. n. f. [charader, Lat. 
Z LEAKT NE | 

1. A mark; a ftamp; a reprefentation. 

In outward aifo her refembling lefs 
His image, who made both; and Icfs expreiling 
The charaéer of that dominion giv’n 
O’er other creatures. Paradife Loft. 

2. Aletter ufed in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery !—— 
He cut our roots in characters. Shakfpeare. 

The purpofe is per{picuous, even as fubitance 
Whofe groifnefs little characters fum up. Shady. 

ft werc much tu be withed, that there were 
throughout the world but one fort of character 
for each letter, to exprefs it to the eye; and 
that cxatly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formedinthe mouth. Houlder’s Elements ef Speech. 
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3. The hand or manner of writing. 

] found the letter thrown in at the cafement of 
my clofet—You know tie charadier to be your 
brother’s. Shak[peare, 

4. A reprefentation of any man as to his 
perfonal qualities. 

Each drew fair chara@ers, yet none 
Of trete they feign’d excels their own. Dezham., 

Homer has excelled all the heroick ports that 
ever wrote, in the multiude and variety of his 
chauraélers; every god that is admitted ito his 
poem, ads a part which would have been fuit- 
able to no other deity. whdirfon, 

s. An account of any thing as good or 
bad. 

This fubterrancous pamage is much mended, 
fiance Sencea gave fo bad a charuder of it, 

- Mtdifon ON Italy. 
6. The perfon with his affemblage of 
qualitics ; a perfunage. 

In a tragedy, cr epick poem, the hero of the 
picce muit be advanced forcmoft tu the view of 
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the reader or fpectator ; he muft outhine the reft 
of all the cizwačters; he muft appear the prince ot 
them, like the fun in the Copernican fyilem, cn- 
compaffed with the lefs noble planets, — Dryden. 

7. Perfonal qualities ; particular conttitu- 
tion of the mind. 

Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 
Mott women have no charadiers at ail. Lope. 

8. Adventitious qualities imprefled by a 
poh or ofitce. 

The chief honour of the magiftiate confifts in 
maintaining the dignity of his character by fuit- 
abie actions. citierbury’, 

To Cua'R ACTER. v. d. [from the noun. J 
To infertbe; to engrave. It feems to 
have had the accent formerly on the 
fecond fyllable. 

Thefe few precepts in thy memory 

Sce thou charad?cr. Siuk/peare. 
Shew me one fcar churadfer' don thy thin. Séah/. 

O Rofalind! thefe trees thall be iny buoks, 
Aad in their barks my thoughts I'll character. 

Shuk/peare. 
The pleafing puifon ; 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likencfs of a beat 

Fixes inftcad, unmoulding reafon’s mintage, 

Charadter’d in the face. Milton. 


CHARACTERISTICAL.| adj. [from cha- 

CHARACTERI STICK. bea That 
conftitutes the character, or marks the 
peculiar properties, of any perfon or 
thing. 

There are fcveral ethers that I take to have 
been likewile fuch, to which yet I have not ven- 
tured to prefix that chara@eriMick diftinétion. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

The thining quality of an epick hero, his- 
Magnaninuty, his conttancy, his patience, his 
picty, or whatever churadcteriflical virtue his poct 
gives him, raifes our admiration, Dryden. 

CHARACTERISTICALNESS. n. f. [from 
charaderifiical.) ‘The quality of being 
peculiar to a character ; marking a cha- 
racter. 


CuaracTeri stick. n.f That which 
conftitutes the character ; that which 
diftinguifhes any thing or perfon from 
others. 

This vaft invention exerts itfelf in Homer, tn 
a manner fupcriour to that of any poct; it is the 
great and peculiar charaGerifick which dittin- 
guilhes nim from all others. Lope.. 

Cuaractert stick ofa Logarithm. The 
fame with the index or exponent. 

To CHA'RACTERIZE. Vg. [fiom charac- 
ter. | ? 

1. To give a chara&er or an account of 
the perfonzl qualities of any man. 

It is fome commendation, that we have avoid- 
ed publickly to charaéerixe any perlon, without 
long experience. Swf. 

2. T'o engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, 
or fentiments charade ized and engraven in the 
foul, born with it, and growing up with it. 

; Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

3. To mark with a particular ftamp or 
token, 

There are faces not only individual, but gen- 
tilitious and national; European, Afiatick, Chi- 
nefe, African, and Grecian faces are charac- 
terized, Arbuthnot on Air. 

Cia’RACTERLESS. adj. (from charader. ] 
Without a character. 

When water-drops have worn the {tones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up, 

And mighty ftates charagler/cfs are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shak{pearz. 
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Cua’racteny. nm f. [from charader.} 
Impreffion ; mark ; dillin@ion : ac- 
cented anciently on the fecond fyllable. 

Fairies ute flowers for their churacdery, Shakf. 

All my engagements Í w:li conttiue to thee, 
All the charadcry of my fad brows, Shaky. 

Cua’reoar. a. f. [imagined by Skinner 
to be derived from char, butinefs ; but, 
by Lye, from To chark, to burn.] Coal 
made by burning wood under turf. It 
is ufed in preparing metals. 

Seacoal latts longer than charcoal; and charcoal 
ef roots, being coaled into great pieces, lilts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon's Nut. Hyi. 

Love is a fire that burns and fparkles 
In men as nat'rally as in churcoa/s, 

Which fuoty chymifts ftop in holes, 
When vut of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 

Is there who, lock'd from ink and paper, feraw!s 
With defp'rate charcoa/ round his darken'd walls © 


Lope. 

Cuarn. n.f- Tcharde, French. ] 

1. Chards of artichokes, are the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped 
up all over but the top, in raw, during 
the autumn and winter; this makes 
them grow white, and lofe fome of their 
bitternefs. Chan: hers. 

2. Chards of bect, are plaats of white 
beet tranfplanted, producing great tops, 
which, in the midit, have a large, white, 
thick, downy, and cotton-like main 
fhoot which is the true chard. Aiertiner. 

To CHARGE. v. a, (charger, Fr. cari- 
care, ltal. from carrus, Lat. ] 

1. Loentruft ; to commiffion for a cer- 
tain purpofe: it has se% before the 
thing entruited. 

And the captain of the guard rrarged Jofeph 
with them, and he ferved them. ` Genefis 


What you have charged me with, that I have 

done, g Shakfpeare. 

2. To impute asadebt: with oa before 
the debtor. 

My father's, mother’s, brother’s death I pardon: 
That’s fumewhat fure ; a mighty fum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred bloud (truck off : 

My ptayers and penance thall difcount for thefe, 
And beg of Heav'n to charge the bill oz me. 
Dryden. 
3. To impute: with on before the perfon 
to whom any thing is imputed. 

No more accute thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time. Dryden. 

It is cafy to account for the difficulties he 
charges on the peripatetick: doétrine. Lecke. 

It is not barely the ploughman’s pains; the 
reaper’s and threfher’s toil, and the baker’s {weut, 
is+to be counted into the bread we eat; the 
plough, mill, oven, or any other utenfils, muf 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

Perverfe mankind! whofe wills, created f.ce, 
Charge all their woes ov abfulute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods thetr guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifesl!’d the crimes of fate. Pope. 

We charge that upon neceflity, which was 

really defred and chofen. Watts? Legick, 


4 To impute to, as coft or hazard. 

He was to great an cncourager of commerce, 
that he charged nimfelf With all the fearitk of 
tuch vellels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 

dii buthnct on Co 2s. 
. Toimpofe as a tafk : it has eih before 
the thing impofed, 

The gofpel chargeth us with viety towards 
God, and juftice and charity to men, and tem- 
peiance and chafilty in reference ta ourfelves. 

Lillssfon, 
6. To accufe ; to cenfure. 
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Speaking thus to you, Fam fo far from charg- 
ing you as guilty in this matter, that } can fn- 
cerely fay, L bebeve the exhortation wholly 
needlefs. Wiake's Preparation for Death. 

9. Toaccufe: it has with before the crime, 

And his angels he charged with folly. Job. 

8. To challenge. 

The prictt thall charge her by an oath. Numb. 

Thou canit not, cardinal, devife a namic 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To ehurge me to an anfwer asthe pope. 


Shat. 


9. Tocommand ; to cnjotn. 


I may not futter vou to vilit them; 
The king hath ttrictly edure'd the contrary. Shak. 
Why dolt thou turu tny face? I charge thee, 

antwer 

To what I fhall enquire. 

J charge thee, ftand, 
And tell thy name, and bafiacfs an the land. 

Dryden, 


Dryden. 


10. To fall upon ; toattack. 

With his prepared (word he charges home 
My unprovided body, Isnc'd my arm.  Shokf. 

The Giccians rally, and their pow’rs unite g 
With fury charge us, and renew toe fight. Dryd. 

ti. To burdu; to load, 

Here's the fmeil of blood Nill; all the per- 
fumies of Arabia will not tweeten this litle hand 
Oh! ob! oh!——What a figh is there! Th: 
heart is forcly-.rarged. ShuYpeare 

When oftcu urg'd, unwilling to be grcat, 
Your country cails you frum your lov'd retreat, 
And fends to fenates, c4.2rg'd with common care, 
Which none more thuns, and none can better 

bear. Dryden. 

Meat fwallowed.down for pleafure and’ giceai- 
nefs, only charges the Romach, or tumes into 
the brain. Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, 
is the charing of children’s memories with rules 
and precepts. Locke, 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg’id, 
On which the pleader much enlaig’d. Swift. 

12. To cover with foimething adventi- 
tious. 

It is pity the obclifks in Rome had not been 
charged with fevcral parts of the Egyptian hitto- 
vies, inflead of hieroglyphicks. <ftdifon on Italy. 

13. To tix, as for fight. Obfolete. 

He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, 

and charg: and difcharged his lance.  Anoles, 
14. To loada gun with powder and ballets. 


Jy Cuarce. v. ne To make an onfet. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he caarzes in 
iron, and fccms to Cefpife all oraament but in- 
trinfick merit. Granvilie, 

CuarGe. nv. f. [fromthe verb. ] 
1, Care; cultody ; truftto defend. 

A hard divifion, when the harmlefs fheep 

Mutt leave their lambs to hungry wolvesin charge. 
. Fairfax. 

He enquired many things, as well concerning 
the princes which had the churge of the city, 
whether they were in hope to defend the fame. 

Kuolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
2, Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God 
thofe icferved fpoils, had not the Tord, in that 
particular cafe, given fpecial charge to the con- 
trary. Looker. 

Ir is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge 
to beware of phito@phy ; that is to fay, fuch 
knowledge as men vy natural reafon attain unto. 

Hocker. 

Cne of the Turks lid Cown Ictters upon a 
ftone, faying, that in them was contained that 
they had in caerge. Kuelles, 

The leaders having clarge from you to itand, 
Will not go od until they hear you fpcak. Shak/. 

He, who requires 
From us no ather fervice than to keep 
Tris one, this euly carge; of all the trees 
In Paracdife, that Lear delicious fruit 
So various, not to tale tht only tree 
Oi Kaowledze, planted by she tree of hfe, Ai’ 


C HAA 


2. Commiffion ; truft conferred ; office, 
It large poflethons, pompous titles, hunour~ 
able charges, aud profitable commifhuns, could 
have made this proud man happy, there would 
have been nothing wanting. L’ Effrange. 
Go frit the raatter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal Swain and kind. Pope, 


4. Ut had anciently fometimes over before 
the thing committed to trutt. 

I gave my brother charge over Jerufalem; for 
he was a faithful man, and feared Gud above 
Many. | Nehemiah, 

5. It has of before the fubjeQ of command 
or trull. 
Haft thou ceten of the tree, 
Whereof I gave thec ciarge thou thouia'h not eat? 
Milton. 


6. It hasufor before the perfon charged. 

He loves God with all his heart, that is, with 
that degree of love, which is the higheft poine 
of our duty, and of God's churge upon us. 

Taylor's Rude of Living Ucly. 
7. Accufation ; imputation. 

We necd not tiy new matter to kis charge: 
Beating your olliccrs, curfing youfelves. Shatf. 

Thel very men are continually reproaching 
the clergy, anc laying to thcir charge the pride, 
the avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and fue 
perftition of popith tinies. Swift. 

8. The perfon or thing entrufted to the 
care or management of anothier. 

Why haf thou, Sataz, broke the bounds prze 

fcrils'd 
To thy tranigreffions, and difturb'd the charge 
Of others ? Miiton’s Paradite Loft, 

More had he faid, but, fearful of kertiay, 
The ftarry guardian drove his charze away 
To fome fieih pafture. Dryden, 

Our guardian angel faw them where tiey fate 
Above the palace of our flumb"ring king; 

He figh’d, abandoning his:durgetofate Dryfen. 

This part thould be thg governour’s principal 
care; chat an habitual gracefuinels and polite- 
nefs, in all his carriage, may be fettled in his 
charg, as much as may be, before he goes our 
of bis hands, Locke. 

g. Anexhortation of a judge to ajury, or 
bithop to his clergy. 

The bithop has recommended tiis author in 
his charge to the clergy. Dryden, 

to. Expence ; coll. 

Ecing long fince made weary with the huge 
charge which you have laid upon us, and with the 
ftrong endurance of fo many complaints. Spez/er. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exchequer. Bacon, 

Witnefs this army of fuch mats and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender p ince. Shat{peare. 

He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick bufinels, yct of equal charge. Dryd. 

1t. [tis, in later times, commonly ufed 
in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin cherges, which 
once begun, will continuc, Bacon's Effeys. 

Never put yourfclf to charges, to complain 
Of wrong which heretofore you did fultain, Dryde 

The lait pope was at confiderable charges ta 
make a hule Kind of harbow in this place. 

<iddijon on Italy. 
12. Onfet. 


i And giving a hreg? upon their enemies, like 
lions, they (lew eleven thowiand foormen, and 
fixteen hundred horfmen, an? pet all the cthers 
to ight. 2 Mace. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to 
heave charges; as having lefs of fortune, more 
of difcipline, and as much of valour. Bacon 


13. The gnal to fail upon enemies. 
Our author feems to found a charge, and be- 
gins like the clangour of a trumpet. Drydee. 
14. The pofture of a weapon fitted fur the 
attack or cembat. a 
2m P2 
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Their neighing courfers caring of the fpur, 

Then armed ftaves in churge, their beavers down. 
Shakjpeare. 
15. A load, or burden. 

A fes of great charge. 

16. What any thing can bear. 

Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick- 
filver two- €rachms, for that churge the aqua- 
fortis will bear, the diffolution will not bear a 
flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon, 

27. The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun. 
18. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment 
of the confittence of a thick decoction, which ts 
applied tothe thoulder-f{plaits, inflammations, and 
{prains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an 
ointment and a plafter, or between a platter and 
a cataplafm. Farrter’s Dict. 

19. In heraldry. 
The charge is that which is born upon the co- 


four, except it be a coat divided only by parti 
tion. 


Shak/peare. 


Peacham 
CHA'RGEABLE. adi. [from charge.) 
1. Expentive ; eoftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolifhed upon the 
fea-coaft, in peace chargeable, and little fervicc- 
able in war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for 
nought, but wrought with labour and travel 
night and day, that we might not be chargeable 
to any of you. a Theffalonians. 

There was another accident of the fame natuie 
en the Sicilian fide, much morc pleafant, but iets 
chargeable; for it colt nothing but wit. errn. 

Confidering the chargeable methods of their 
education, their numerous ifue, and {mali in- 
come, itis next to a miracle, that no more of 
their children hould want. Atterbury. 

2. Imputable, as a debt orcrime : with s». 

Nothing can be a reafonable ground of de- 
fpifmg a man, but fome fault or other charpeuble 
upon him. South. 

3. Subje€t to charge or accufation ; ac- 
cufable: followed by with. 

Your papers would be chargeable with fomg- 
thing worfe than indelicacy; they would be im- 
moral. Spcétator. 

Cua’RGEABLENESS. n. /. [from charge- 
able.| Expence ; cott ; coftlinefs. 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, 
is not their chargrablenefs, but their unfatisfac- 
torinefs, though they thould fuccecd. Boyle. 

Cua'RGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable. | 
Expentively ; at great cof. 

He procured it not with his money, but by his 
wifdom ; not chargeably bougit by him, but li- 
berally given by others by his means. sifcham. 


Cua'RGEFUL. adj. [charge and full.) Ex- 
tenfive; coftly. Notin ufe. 
Here ’s the note 
xlow much your chain weighs to the utmoft carat, 
The fineneis of the gold, the chargeful tafhion. 
Shakfpeare. 
CHARGER. a. f. [from charge] A large 
difh. 
All the tributes land and fea affords, 
Meap’d in great chargers, load our fumptuous 
boards. Derram. 
This golden charger, fnatch’d from burning Troy, 
Anchifes did in facrifce empioy, Dryd. Æneid. 
Ev’n Lamb himfelf, at the moft folemn feaft, 
Might nave fome chargers not caactly dreis’d. 
King. 
Nor dare they clofe thcir cyes, 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted feep, 
Their frying hlood compels to irrigate 
Their diy furn’d tongues. 
Cua'riry. adv. (trom chary. | 
frugally. 
What paper do you take up fo charily? Shat/. 


Philip r: 
Varily ; 


CHA 


Cua/ainess, n.f. [from chary.) Cavu- 
tion; nicety ; fcrupuloufnefs. 

[ will confent to a& any villany againit him, 
that may not fully the charine/s of our honetty. 
Shakfpeare. 

CHA‘RIOT. mn. f- [car-rhod, Welhh, a 
wheeled car, for it is known the Britons 
fought in fuch; charriot,French; carretta, 
Italian. } 

1. A wheel carriage of pleafure, or ftate ; 
a vehicle for men rather than wares. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall {ct thee on triumphant charvsots, and 
Put gariands on thy head. Shak fpeare. 

2. A car in which men of arms were an- 

ciently placed. 

He fkims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and with loofen'd reins, 
Majetick moves along. Dryden’s Æncid. 

3. A lighter kind of coach, with only 
froni feats. 

To Cua riot. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
convey ina chariot. This word 1s rarely 
ufed. 

An angel all in flames afcended, 
As ina hery column charcoting 
His godhke prefence. Milton's Agonifes. 
CHARIOTE'ER. n. f- [from chariot.) He 
that drives the chariot. It is ufed only 
in fpeaking of military chariots, and 
thofe in the ancient publick games. 
The gafping chariotecr beneath the whecl 

Of his own car. Dryden’s Fables. 
The burning chariot, and the ¢churiotecr, 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addifon. 
Show us the youthful hand {ome cAarioteer, 

Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prior. 

CHARIOT RACE. n. f. [from chariot and 
race.) A fport anciently ufed, where 
chariots were driven for the prize, as 
now horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the 
defcription of the horte and chariot race. Addifon. 

CHARITABLE. adj. (charitable, Fr. from 
charite. | 


1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the 
oor. 

He that hinders a charitable perfon from giving 
alms to a poor man, is tied to reftitution, if he 
hindered him by fraud or violence. Taylor 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Befure thy charitable door for bread. Rowe. 

How fhall we then with, that it might be 
allowed us to live over our lives again, in order 
to fll every minute of them with charitable 
olfices! Atterbury. 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread, 
The labr’rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope. 

2. Kind in judging of others ; difpofed to 
tendernefs ; benevolent. 

How had you been my friends clfe? Why 
have you that charitable title from thoufands, 
did you not chiefly belong to my heart? 

Shak{peare’s Timon. 

Of a politick fermon that had no divinity, the 
king faid to bifhop Andrews, Call you this a 
fermui? The bifhop aniwered, by a charitable 
conftrudtion it may be a fermon. Bacon 

CHA'RITABLY. adv. [from charity. ] 
te Kindly ; liberally ; with inclination to 
help the poor. 


2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 
Nothing will more enable us to bear our crofs 


patiently, injuries charitab/y, and the labour of 
Taylor, 


rcligion comfortably. 
Tis beft fometimes your cenfure to refrain, 
And charitab/y let the dull be vain. 


Latin. } 


Pope. 
CHARITY, n.f} [charité, Fr. charitas, 


CHA 


1. Tendernefs ; kindnefs ; love. 


By thec, 
Founded in reafon, loyal, juit, and pures 
Relatione dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ion, and brother, firft were known. 
Milton. 


2. Good-will; benevolence; difpolitioa 


to think well of others. 

My errours, L hope, are only thofe of charity 
to mankind; and fuch as my own charity has 
cauled me to commit, that of others may 
more eafily excute. Dryden, 


3. The theological virtue of univerfal love.. 


Concerning charity, the Anal object whercof 
is that incomprehenhible beauty which fhincth un 
the countenance of Chrift, the Son of the living 
God. Hooker. 

Peace, peace, for fhame, if not for charity.— 
— Uige neither charity nor thame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable ; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the rett. Nilton, 

Faith believes the revelations of God; hope 
expects his promifes; charity loves his excellen- 
cies and mercies. Taylor, 

But lafting charity’s more ample fway 
Nor bound by time, nor fubject to decay, 

In happy triumph fhall for ever live. Prior, 

Charity, or a love of God, which works by a 
love of our neighbour, is greater than faith or 
hope. odtterbury’. 


4. Liberality tothe poor. 


The heathen poet, in commending the charity 

of Dido to the Trojans, fpoke like a canttiane 
Dryden. 
5. Alms; relief given to the poor. 

We muft incline to the king; I will look for 
him, and privily relicve him ; go you and main- 
tain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived. Shak/peare, 

The ant cid well to reprove the grafshopper for 
her fluthfulnels ; but the did ill then to refufe her 
a charity in her diftrefs L’ Efirange. 

] never had the confidence to beg a charity. 

Dryden. 

To Cuark.v.a. Toburn toa black cine 

der, as wood is burned to make char- 
coal. 

Excefs cither with an apoplexy knocks a mar 
on the head, or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong- 
water hop, burns him down to the ground ; ory 
if it Aames not out, charks him toacoal. Grew. 


CHA'RLATAN., n. f [eharlatan, Fr. 
ciarlatano, Ital. from ciarlare, to chat- 
ter.}] A quack; a mountebank ; an 
empirick, 

Saltumbanchoes, quacklalvers, and char/atans, 


deccive them in lower degrees. Brown, 
For charlatans can do no good, 
Until they?re mounted in a crowd. HRudibras, 


CHARLATANICAL. adj. [from charlatan.) 
Quackifh; ignorant. 

A cowardly loldier, and a char/utanical doktor, 

are the principal fubycets uf comedy. Coteley. 


CHA'RLATANRY. n. f- [from charlotan.] 


Wheedling ; deceit; cheating with fair 
words. 


CHarnces’-wain. n. / The northern 


conttellation, called the Bear. 

There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in 
Charles’s-wain, or Plauftrum of Uria major, 
feven. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Cua’rrock.a.f. A weed growing among 
the corn with a yellow flower. It isa 
fpecies of Mithridate muftard. 


CHARM. n.f. [charme, French. carmen, 


Latin. ] 


: 
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t. Words, or philtres, or characters, ima- 
ined to have fome occult or unintelli- 
gible power. 

[ never knew a woman fo dote upon a man; 
furely I think you have charms. NotI, I 
alure thee; fetting the attraction of my good 
parts afide, I have no other charns. Shake/pearc. 

There have been ufed, either barharous words, 
of no tenfe, lett they thould difturb the imagina- 
tion; or words of fimilitude, that may fecond 
and feed the imagination: and this was ever as 
well in heathen charms, as in charms of later 
times. Bacon. 

Alcyone tic names amidft his pray’rs, 

Names as a charm againtt the waves and wind, 
Mott in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryd. 

Antzus could, by magick charms, 

Recover ftrength whene’er he feli. 


CHA 


Cra/RMING. particip, adj. [from charm. ] 
Pleafing in the highett degree. 

For ever all goodnefs will be charming, for 
ever all wickednelts will be moft odious. Spratt. 

O charming youth! in the ùr op’ning page, 
So many giaccs in fo grecn an age. Dryden, 

Cua’RMINGLY. adv. [from charming. ] In 
fuclra manner as to pleafe exceedingly. 

She foiled very charmingly, and difcovered as 
fine a fet ot tecth as ever cye beheld. Addison. 

CHARMINGNESS. n. f. [from charming. ] 
The power of pleafing. 

CHa'RNEL. adj. (charnel, Fr.} Contain- 
ing flefh, or carcaffes. 

Sucharethofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp, 
Oft tonnd in charnel vaults and fepulchres 
Ling’1ing, and fitting by a ncw madc grave. 

Milton, 

Coa’RNEL-HOUSE. n. f. (charnier, Fr. 

from caro, carnis, Latin.) ‘The place 

under churches where the bones of the 
dead are repofited, 

lf charnel-houfes and our graves mutt fend 
Thofe, that we burv, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shakfpeare. 

When they were in thofe charnel- houfes, every 
one was placed in order, and a black pillar or 
coffin {ct by him. Taylor. 

CHART. n.f. [charta, Lat.] A deli- 
neation or map of cuaits, for the ufe of 
failors. it is diftinguifhed from a map, 
by reprefenting only the coatls. 

The Portuguefe, wnen they had doubled the 
Cape of Good Hupe, found fkilful pilots, uling 
aftionomical initruments, geographical charts, 
and compaffes. trbuthnot. 

CHA'RTER. n. f. [charta, Latin.] 

1, A charter is a written evidence of things 


CHA 
own nature maritime, belong not tosthe admiral’e 
jurifdi&tion. Hale. 
CHARTERED. adj. [from charter.) In- 
vefted with privileges by charter ; pri- 
vileged. 


When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charrer’d libertine, is Rill. Shakf. 
Cua’rY. ad’. [from care.) Careful; cau- 
tious; wary ; frugal. 

Over his kindred he beld a wary and chary 
carc, which bountifully was cxprefled, when 
occfion fo requited. Curew's Survey of Cornwall. 

The chariefl maid is prodigal enough, 
If the unmakk her beauty to the moon. 

To CHASE. v.a. [chafer, French. ] 
1. To hunt. 
Te hall be as the chufed roe. Tfaiah, 
Mine enemics chafed me fore like a bird. 
Lamentations,. 


Siut/, 


Swift. 
2. Something of power to fubdue oppofi- 
tion, and gain the affections; fome- 
thing that can pleate irrefittibly. 
Well founding verfes are the charm we ufe, 
Hcroick thoughts and virtuc to infufe, Rofrom. 
Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Wili e'cr thy fav’rite’s charms improve. — Prior. 
To fam’d Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darling idol of bis captive heart ; 
And the pleas’d ny mph with kind attention tat, 
To have her charms recorded by his art. Waller. 
But what avail her uncahaufted flores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her funny thores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The (miles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns, 
Ana tyranny ulurps her happy plains? «dddi/on. 
To CuarmM. v.a. [trom the noun. ] 
1. Yo fortity with charms againtt evil. 
Let fall thy blade on vulneiable crefts; 
J bear a charmed life, which muft not yicld 
To one of woman born. Shak/peare. 


2. To purfue as an enemy. 

And Abimelech vufed him, and he fled before 
him. Judges. 

One of you fhall chafe a thoufand. Deut, 

3: Yo drive away. 

He that chufeth away his mother, is a fon that 

caufeth fhame. Proverbs, 
4. To follow as a thing defirable. 
5. To drive. 

Thus chafed by their brother’s endlefs maiice 
from prince to prince, and from place fo place, 
they, for thcir fafcty, Ned at laft to the city of 
Bifennis. Knollss’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

When the following morn had chus’d away 
The dying Mars, and light reitor’d the day. 


Dryden. 
ToCuase Metals, See To ENCHASE. 


Coase. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. Hunting ; as, the pleafures of the chafe.. 


2. Purfuit of any thing as game. 


2. To make powerful by charms. 
3. To fummon by incantation. 
Upon my knees 
I charm you by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. Shak 
To fubdue by fome fecret power; 
to amaze ; to overpower. 
l, in mine own woe charm d, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan; 


Nor feel uim woere he ttruck. Sankjpeare 
Mufick the frerceft grief can charm. Pope. 
5. To fubdue the mind by pleafure. 
*Tis your graces 
That from my muteft confcience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. Shak/peare. 
Amorct! my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ftrength does lie: 
Where the pow’r that charms us fo, 
ln thy foul, or in thv cyc? Waller. 
Charm by accepting, by fubmitting fway. Pope 
Chloe thus the foul alarm’d, 
Aw'd without lenfe, and without beauty charm’. 
Pope. 
Cra’RMED. adj. Enchanted. 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his 


fpirits for ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney. 
We implore thy powerful hand, 

To undo the charmed band 

Of truc virgin here dittreffed. Milton. 


CHA'RMER. n. f. [from charm. ] 
1. One that has the power of charms or 
enchantments. 
That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and could almok read 
The thoughts of people. Shak/peare. 
The pafhon you pretended, 
Was only to obtain; 
But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you difdain. Dryden, 


a. Word of endearment among lovers. 


ta 


2. Any writing beftowing privileges or 


. Privilege ; immunity ; exemption. 


CHARTER-PARTY. n. f. [chartre partie, 


done between man and man. Charters 
are divided into charters of the king, 
and charters of private persons. Charters 
ofthe king are thofe, whereby the king 
pafleth any grant to any perfon or more, 
or to any body politick: as a charter of 
exemption, that no man fhall be empan- 
nelled on a jury; charter of pardon, 
whereby a man is forgiven a felony, 
or other offence. Cowell, 


rights. 
If you deny it, lct the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. Shak. 
It is not to be wondered, that the gruat charter’ 
whereby God beftowed the whole earth upon, 
Adam, and confirmed it unto the fens of Noah.: 
being as brief in word as large in eftc&t, hath bred’ 
much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's Effuys. 
Here was that cAarrer feal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Dend., 
She thakes the rubbith from her niounting-| 
brow, 
And fcems to have renew’d her charter’s date, 
Which heav’n will to the death of time allow 
L'ryden., 
God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty 
over the creatures. South. 


I muft have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I plcafe ; for fo fools have ; 
And they that are moit galied with my folly, 
They molt muft laugh. Shakjpeure. 

My mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When the does praife me, grieves me. 


Skakf. 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contraé, 
of which each party has a copy. 


Charter-parties, ar contra&ts, made cven upon 
the high fea, touching things that are not in their 


Whilft he was haft?ning in the chafe, it fecmsy, 
Of this tam couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this feeming lady. Shak{pcare. 
There is no chafe more pleafant, methinks,. 
than tu drive a thought, by good conduct, from 
one cnd of the world to another, and never to 
lofe fight of it til it rall into eternity. Burnet. 


3. Fitnefs to be hunted; appropriation to 


chafe or {port. 

Concerning the beafts of chafe, whereof the 
buck is the firk, he is called tue frt year a 
fawn. Shat/peare. 

A maid Iam, and of thy virgin train; 

Oh! let me fill that fpotlefs name retain, 

Frequent the forcfts, thy chafe will obey, 

And only make the beañs of chafe my prey. 
Dryer. 


4. Purfvit of an enemy, or of fomething 


noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch fhips only as could 
fuddenly be put in rcadinefs, made forth with 
them, and fuch as came daily in, we {ct upon 
them, and gave them chufe. Bucor. 

He fallied out upon them with certain troops 
of horfemen, with fuch violence, that he over- 
threw them, and, having them in chafe. did 
{peedy execution. Ano//es’ Hilary of the Turks, 

They feek that joy, which us’d to glow 
Expanded on the hero's facey. 

When the thick {quadrons preft the for, 


And William led the glorious chafe. Pricr. 


5. Purfuit of fomething as defirable, 


Yet this mad chafe of fame, by few purfued, 
Has drawn deitruétion on the multitude. Dryd. 


6. ‘Lhe game hunted. 


She, iceing the towering of her purfued chafe, 
went circling about, rifting fo with the lets fenfe 
of rifing. Sidney. 

Hold, Warwick! feek thee out fome other 

cha Ey 
For I ARAN put this deer to death. Shakf: 

Honour ’s the noblett chafe; purfue that game, 

And iecompenfe the lofs of love with fame. 
Granviile, 


CHA 


=. Open groundftored with fuch beads as 
arc hunted. 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a midd:c 
nature between a foreft and a park; being com- 
monty Icfs than a forci, and not enducd with 
fy many liberties; and yet of a larger compafs, 
and ftorcd with greater diverfity of game, than 
a parks A chafe ditters trom a- foret in this, 
beciufe it may be in the hands of a fubject, 
which a forech, in its proper nature, cannot : and 
from a park, in that itis not inclofed, and hath 
not only a laizer compafs, and morc flore of samc, 
but likewife more kecpers and overfecrs. Cowell. 

He'anc his lady both are at the lodge, 

Upon the north fide of this pleatant chafe. Shaky, 
S. 7h? Case of a gun, isthe whole bore 
or length of a piece, takea withinfide. 

Chambers. 

Cuase-cun. s. f [from chafe and gun. | 

Guns in the forepart of the fhip, fired 
upon thofe that are purfued. 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
Andraking chafe-eum through our ficrn they tend, 

Dryden. 
Cua’ser. n. f [from chafe. } 
Weegee cr sejulciireressdriver. 
Taen began 
A topi’ th’ chafer, a retire; anon 
A rout, confufion thick. Shakfpeare. 

So fait he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry.. Denk. 

Stretch'd on the lawn, his fecond hope furvcy, 
At once the chafer, and at once the prey ! 

Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foret like a wounded hait! Pope. 
2. An enchafer. 
Cuasm. n.f. fycouc.] 
. a, A breach unclofed; a cleft; a gap; an 
opening. 

in all that vifible corporeal world, we fee no 
chajms or gaps. Lecke. 

Thewater of this orb communicates with that 
of the ocean, by micans of certain hiatufes of 
chajms pafiing betwixt it and the bottom ofi the 
ocean. Woodward. 

The ground aduft her riv’n mouth difparts, 
Horrible chajm ' profound. Philips. 

2. A Place untilled; a vacuity. 
Some lazy ages, loft in cafe, 
No ation leave to bufy chronicles ; 
Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes 
In ttory chafis in cpochas mittakcs. Dryden. 
CHASSE TAS. anaf: (French), A fort 
of grape. 


CHASTE. adj. [chaffe, Fr. caflus, Lat. ] 
1. Pure from all commerce of fexes; as, 
a chafe virgin. 
Diana chajicy and Hehe fair. Prior. 
2. With refpeé to language, pure; un- 
corrupt; cot mixed with barbarous 
phrafes. ` 
3. Free from obfcenity. 

Among words witich fignify the fame principal 
ideas, fome are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
fome <taffe, others chfcene. Watts Logick. 

4. Truc to the marriage bed. 

Love your children; be difercet, chafe, keep- 

ers at honic. 
CHaASTE-TREE. 2. f. [vitex, Lat. ] 

This trec will grow to be eight or ten feet high, 
and procucc pikes of flowers at the extremity of 
every ftrong thoot in autumn. Miller, 

Cva'stery. adv. [from chafe] With- 
out incontinence ; purely ; without con- 
tamination. 

You Mould not pafs here; no, though it were 
as vutuvuy to he asto live chufiely, Shakfpeare. 

Maxe firft a fong uf joy and love, 
Which chajely Rame in royal eycs. 

Succetion of along defcent, 

Walei chafi/y in the channels ran, 
Sno from vur demi-guds began, 


hues. 


Wotton. 


Dryden. 


CHA 


! To CHA'STEN, v. a. [chaflicr, Fr. caftigo, 
Lat.) Yo correct; to punilh; to 
mortify. 
Chafienthy fon while there is hope, and let not 
thy foul {pare for his crying. Proverbs. 
I follow thec, fafe guide! the path 
Thou lead’ ft me, and to the hand of heav's fub- 
nit, 
However chaf ning. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Some fecl the rod, 
And own, like us, the father’s chaf ning hand. 
Rowe. 
From our loft purfuit fle wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and cha/er human pride. Prior. 


To CHASTUSE. v. a. [cafligo, Lat. an- 
ciently accented on the firit fyllable, 
now on the latt. ] 


1. To punih; to correét by punifhment ; 
to afflict for faults. 
My breat Pll buri with raining of my cou- 
rage, 
But I will chafife this high minded ftrumpet, 
Sřakfpeare. 
I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the 
canting chymiits thus difcovcicd and eA ies: 
boyle. 
Seldom is the world aftrighted or chafisfed with 
figns or prodigies, carthquakes or imundations, 
famines or plagues. Grew’ Cofnolegia Sacra. 
Like you, commiffion’d to chasife and blefs, 
Te mutt avenge the woild, and give It peace. 
Prior. 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience ; to 
reprefs; to reftrain ; to awes 
Hie thec hither, 
That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 
And chafiife, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shak fpeare, 
Know fir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your mafter’s court, 
Nor once be chajtis'd with the fober eye 
Of dull O&avia. Shak/peare. 
The gay focial fenfe 
By decency cheflis’d. Thomfon. 


CHASTI'SEMENT. n. f. [chafliment, Fr. ] 
CorreGtion; punifhment: commonly, 
though not always, ufed of dometiick 
or parental punifhment. 
Shall I fo much difhononr my fair fars, 
On equal terms to give him chaflifement ? 
Shakfpearee 
He held the chafifement of one, which moleft- 
ed the fee of Rume, pleafing to God. Rare:gh. 
For feven years what can a child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill-natured tricks; the repeated 
commiffion of which thall bring him to the 
chafiifement of the rod. Locke. 
He reccives a ftof ficknefs as the kind chaf- 
tifement and difcipline of his heavenly Father, to 


wean his affcdtions from the world. Bentley, 
Cuasti'ser. n.f- [from chafife.| The 


perfon that chaftifes; a punifher; a 
corrector. 
Cua’stity. n fyi capias Lat. } 
1. Purity of the body. 
Wha can be bound by any folemn vow 
To force a fpotlefs virgin’s chaflity ? Shut[peare. 
Chaffity is either ablinence or continence : ab- 
flinence isthat of virgins or widows; continence, 
of married perfons: chufte marriages are ho- 
nourable and pleafing to God. Tayler. 
Ev’n here, where frozen ctaffity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 
2. Freedom from olsf{eenity. 
There is not chafiity enough in languages 
Without olfence to utter them. Shatppeare. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind; 
ity ag fe barba- 
purity of language, oppyted to 
rifms. 
Cna’stness.n.f [from chafle.} Cualtity ; 
purity. 


Poj e. 


` 
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CHAT. n. f- [Erom the verb. ] 


CHA i 


To CuaT. v. n. [from caqueter, Fr. Skin- 
ner; perhaps from achat, purchale or . 
cheapening, on account of the prate na- 
turally produced ina bargain; or only, 
as it is molt likely, contracted from 

chatter.) To prate; to talk idly ; to 
pratile; to cackle ; to chatter; to con- 
veife at eafe. 
Thus charten tne people in thcir tteads, 
Ylike asamonfter of many heads. 
Becaule thet I tamiharly fomerimes 
Do ute you for my fool, and chat with you, 


Spenfer. 


Your faucinefs will jest upon my love. S#adkfp. 
The fhepherds on the lawn 
Sat fimyply chatting m a vultick row. Milion. 


With much good-will the motion wasembrac'd 
Tochut a while on thcir adventures pafs’d. 
Dryden, 
To Cuat. v.a. To talk of. Wot in ufe, 
unlefs ludicronfly. 
Ali tongues tpesk of him, and the Eleared 
fights 
Are (peétacied to feehim. Your prattling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 


While fhe chats him, Skakffeare, 


idle taik; 
prate; flight or negligent tattle. 
fords that can pmte 
Asamp!y and unneceffarily 
As this Gonzalo, I mviclf would make 
A chough of as deep : nat. Sackfpeare, 
The time between before the fire they iat 
And fhorten’d the delay by pleafing chat. Dry. 
The icaft is good, far greater than the tickling 
of his palate with a glats of wine, or the idle 
chat of a foaking club. Locke. 
Snutl, or the fan, fupplics each paufe cf cha’, 
With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 


Pepe. 


Cat. n.f- The keys of trees are called » 


chats; as, ath chats. 
CHA'TELLANY. af. [chételenie, ¥r.] The 
ditriét under the dominion of a cattle. 
Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance; with their chatellanies and Gepen- 
dencies. . Dryden. 
CHA'TTEL. n. / (See Cartre.) ` Any 
moveable pofleifion: a term now {carce 
ufed but in forms of law. 
Nay, look not big, nor ftainp, nor ftare, nor 
fret; 
I wül be mafler of what is mine own ; 
She is my goods, my chattels, Snak/peart. 
Honour ‘sa leafe tor lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant; ’tis a chattel 
Nof to be forteited in battle. Hudibras. 
To CHA/TTER., v. n. [caqueter, Fr.) 
1, To make a noife as a pie, or other un- 
harmonious bird. 
Nightingales feldom fing, the pie Aili chattereth 
Sidney. 
So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 
Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter, Spenfer. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back 
of a theep: Well, firrah, fayssthe fheep, you 
durft not have done this to a dog. L'E firange. 
Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryaen. 
2. To makea noife by collifion ef the teeth. 
Stood Theocore furpris'al in deadly fright, 
With chart'ring teeth, and brittling hair upright. 
Dryitens 
Dip but your tocs into cold water, 
Their correfpondent teith will chatter, 
a, Lo talk idly or carelefly. 
~ Suffer no hour to pafs away in a lazy idlenels, 
an impertinent chattering, ov utelefs tities. 
Watts Logiek, 
CHATTER. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Noife like that of a pic or monkey. ~ 


°Prier, 


op Fa 


CAH E 


The mimick ape began his chatter, 
_ How evil tongues his liie befpatter, 
2. Idle prate. 
Cua’rreren. n. /. [from chatter.} An 
» idle talker; a prattler. 
Cra‘twooo. n.f. Little flicks; fuel. 


Swift, 


. # 
s CHAVENDER. n. f. (chevefne, Fr.) A 
p 


J filh ; the chub, 
~~ | Thefe are a choice bait for the chub, or cha- 
winder, ox indeed any gicat hhh. Maiten’s angler. 


CHAUMONTELLE. 2. f. [French.] 
A fort of pear. 

To CHAW. v. a. [fawn Germ.] To 
champ between the teeth; to maiticate ; 
to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul defpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 

Thcy come to us, but us love draws ; 
Hefwallows us, and never chaws, 

He is thc tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Whether he found any ufe of chaturng little 
fponges, dipt in oil, in his mouth, when he was 
pertedtly under water, and at a diftance from his 
cngine. Bayle. 

The man who laught but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiltles pafs, 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden, 

Craw. 2. /. [from the verb.] The chap; 
the upper cr under part of a beatt’s 
mouth. 

I will turn thce back, and put hooks into thy 
chawes, and wiil brmg thee forth and all thine 
army. Ezekiel. 

Cra’woron. n. f Entrails. 

* Addtherctoa tyger’s ckazudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakfpcare. 


CHEAP. adj. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dut. 
to buy. ] 
3. To be had ata low rate; purchafed for 


a finall price. 

Were there are 2 great many fellers to a few 
buyers, there the thing to be fuld will be cheap. 
On the other fide, raife up a great many buyers 
for a few tellers, and the fame thing will imme- 
Giatcly turn dear. Locke. 

2. Of {mall value; eafy to be had; not 


refpected. 
The goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty bricf in goodnefs. Shak/peare. 
Had 1 fo lavath of my prcfents been, 
Sv common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ale and cheap to vulgar companys = Shak/p. 
He that is too much in any thing, fo that he 
giveth another occafion of fociety, maketh him- 
{elf cheap. Bacon, 
May your fick fame ftill languith till it clic, 
And you grow cheap in ev’ry fubjedt’s eye. 
Dryden, 
The titles of diftin&tion, which belong to us, 
ave turned into terms of derifiun, and every way 
is taken, by profane men, towards rendering us 
cheap and contemptible Atterbury. 
Curap. n. f. (cheaping isan old word for 
market; whence Eaftcheap, Cheagfhide. 
Market; purchafe; bargain: as good 
cheap ; a bon marche, Fr. 
The fame wine which we pay fo dear for now- 
a-cays, in that good world was very good cheap. 
Sidney. 
Tt is many 4 man's cafe to tire himfelf out with 
hunting ofter thet abroad, which he carriesabout 
him all the while, and may have it better cheap 
at home. L’ Eftrange. 
Some few infulting cowards, who love to va- 
pour good cheap, may trample on thofe who give 
leafl refiiftance. Decay of Prety. 
To Cue'aren, v, a. (ceapan, Sax. to 


buy. ] 


é 
* 


CHE 


t. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for 
any thing; to afk theprice of any com- 
modity. 

Rich the hatl be, that’s certain; wife, or II 
nonc ; virtuous, or I'l never cheapen her. Shak. 
>, The Q he cacapened was a Jupiter, which 
would have come at avery cafy rate. L'Ejhrange. 
She flipt fometimes to Mrs. Thody’s, 
To cheapen tea. Prior. 
To thops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to vheupen goods, but nothing buy. 
Swift. 
2, To leffen value. 
My hopes purfuc a brighter diadem, 
Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 
I find my protter’d love has cheapen'd me. 


Dryden. 
Curlapty. adv. [from cheap.) Ata 
{mall price ; at a low rate. 
By thefe i fce 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shak/p. 


Blwod, rapines, maflacres, were cheaply bought, 
So mighty recompence your beauty brought. 
Dryden. 
CHEA'PNESS. n. fa [from cheap.) Low- 
nefs of price. i 
Ancicnt ftatutes incite merchant-ftrangers to 
bring in commoditic#, having for end cheapne/s. 
Bacon, 
The difcredit which is grown upon Ireland, has 
been the great difcouragement to other nations 
to tranfplant themf{clves hither, and prevailed 
farther than all the invitations which the cheapne/s 
and plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 
CHEAR. See CHEER. 


Jo CHEAT. v. a. [of uncertain deriva- 
tion; probably from acheter, Fr. to pur- 
chale, alluding to the tricks ufed in 
making bargains. See the noun. ] 

t. To defraud ; to impofe upon; totrick. 
It is ufed commonly of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commercc, where an honech 
man is fure at Arit of being cheated; and he re- 
covers not his loffes, but by learning to cheat 
others, Dryden. 

There are people who find that the mof eftec- 
tual way to cheat the people, is always to pre- 
tend to infallible cures. Tillotfon, 

2. It has of before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diticnibling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinifh'd. Shakfpeare. 

CHEAT. n. f. [fromthe verb. Some think 
abbreviated from ¢fcheat, becaufe many 
fraudulent meafures being taken by the 
lords of manors ın procuring e{cheats, 
cheat, the abridgment, was brought to 
convey a bad meaning. ] 


. A fraud; a trick; an impoftnre. 

The pretence of publick gaod is a cheat that 
will ever pafs, though (u abufed by iil men, that 
I wonder the good do not grow afhamed to ulc 
it. Temple, 

Empirick politicians ufe deccit, 

Hide what they give, and cure Lut by a cheat. 
Dryden. 


When I confider life, "tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit : 

Trutt on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s falfer than the former day ; 

Lyes worfe; and while it fays we fhall be blef 

With (ome new joy, cuts of what we poffelt. 

Sou Dryden. 

2. A perfon guilty of fraud. 

Difimulation can he no further ufeful than it 
is conccalcd; for as much as no man will truft a 
known cheat. South. 

Like that notorious scat, va fums I give, 


Only that you may kcep me while Live, Dod 


CHE 


Cue‘arer. n. f. [from cheat.] One'that 
pradtifes fraud. 
{ will be cheater to them both, and they fhall 
be exchequers to me. [fis nere tur efi Acater ] 
Vigi jpeare. 
They fay this town is fuil of couzcnage, 
As nimble jugglers that deecive the eve; 
Difguifed cheaters, prating mountehanks, 
And miny fuch like libertines of fin, Stadfpeare. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoticis; a tame chruter 
j faith.. L heater, cail you 
honett man my houle, ror no cAcurss. Shukfpeare. 
All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, 
the dctainers of tithes, chcarers of men's inherit- 
ances, falfe witneifes and accufers. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
To CHECK. v. a. [from the French 
echecs, chefs; whence we ufe at that 
game, the term checkmate, when we 
{flop our adverfary from carrying on 
his play any further. ] 
yw. 1 o reprefs gatorcttb: 
Refeive thy flate; with better judgment check 
This hideous rathnefs. Shakfpeare. 
Fames may be fown and raifed, they may be 
fpreact and multiplicd, they may be checked and 
Jaid dead. Bacon, 
I nate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Milten. 
He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly 
furnifhed, but with a fword hanging over his head 
by one fingle thread or hair, fusely had enough 
to check his appetite. Scuth. 
2. To reprove; to chide. 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check’ d and rated by Northumberland, 
Did {peak thcfe words, now prov’d prophecy. 


Shakfpeare, 

His fault is much, and the good king his 
mafter 

Will c4eck him for’t. Shak/peare, 


3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, 
with the correfpondent paper. 
4. To control by a counter-reckoning. 


To CHECK. v.n. 
1. To top; to make a ftop: with af. 
With whet wing the ftanyel checks at it. 
Shakfpeare. 
He mutt obferve tl.cir mood on whom he jeftsy 
The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his cye. Shak/peare. 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, cithcr is difabled for the future, or clfe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. 
Locke. 
2. To cla; to interfere. 
If love check with bufinefs, it troubieth men’s 


fortunes. Bacon, 
3. To ftrike with reprefion, 
I'l! avoid his prefence; 
It checks too ftrong upon me. Dryden. 


Cueckx. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
L. Repreflure ; top; rebuff; fudden re- 
flramt. l 
Rebellion in this jand Mall lofe his fwav, 
Ilucting the check of luch another day. Shak/p. 
We fee alfo, that kings that. have been fortu- 
nate conquerors in their firft years, muft have 
fome check or arrek in their fortunes: Racon, 


God hath of late years maniichted himfelfina s» 


very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpofe to 
give a checs to this infolent impiety. — _Tiliez/an, 
It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a rc- 
markable check to the ʻrit progrefs of chrifianity. 
sVdaifon’s Frevkshier. 

God put it into tne heart of one of our princes, 
to give a ckecè to that faciilege which had been 
but too much winked 2t. Atterbury. 
The great struggle wiih pafiuns is in tre fitit 
check, Rogeri 
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2. Reftraint; curb; government; con- | 
tinued re(traint. 


They who come to maintain their own breach | 
of faith, thè check of their conferences much 
breaketh their {pirit. Hay ward. 

Tie impetuonty of the new officer’s nature 
needed fome reftraint and chect, for fome tune, 
to his immoderate pretences and appetite of 
power. Clarendon. 

Some, free from rhyme or reafon, rulc or check, 
Break Prifcian’s hcad, and Pegatus’s neck. Pope. 

While fuch men are in truf, who have uo 
check from within, nor any views but towards their 
interch. 


Swift. 
3. A reproof; a flight. 
Oh! tis life 

Is nobler than attending for a csek, Shak/peare, 


I do know, the fate, 
However this may gall him wita fome check, 
Cannot with fafety cait him. Shak/peare. 


4. Adiflike; afudden difguk; fomething 
that ttops the progrefs. 


Say I thould wed her, would not my wife 
fubjects 


Take c#ecx, and think it trange? perhaps revolt? 
Dryden, 
g. In falconry, when a hawk forfakes her 
proper game to follow rooks, ptes, or 
other birds that crofs her flight. Chamb. 
A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; 
and if the be handfome, the isthe more fubjcct 
to go out on check. Suckling. 
When whittled from the fft 
Some falcon ftuops at what her eye defign’d, 
And with her eagernefs, the quary mifls'd, 
Straight flies at check, and chips it down the wind. 
Dryden, 
6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of re- 
itraint ; a ftop. 
He was unhappily too much ufed as a check 
upon the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 
A fatirical poct is the check of the laymen on 
bad priefts. Dryder’s Fables, Preface. 
7. Any ftop or interruption. 
The letters have the natural production ty fe- 


veral checks or ftops, ot, as they are ufually called, 
articulations of the breath or voice. 


Holder's Elements of Speech, 

8. The correfpondent cipher of a bank- 
bill. 

9. A term ufed in the game of chefs, 
when one party obliges the other either 
to move or guard his king. 

10. Clerk of the Cueck, in the king’s 
boufehold, has the check and control- 
ment of the yeomen of the guard, and 
all the ufhers belonging to the royal fa- 
mily. 

a1. Clerk of the Curcx, in the king’s 
navy at Plymouth, is alfo the name of 
an officer invelted with like powers. 

Chambers. 

To Cue'cKer. } v. a. [from echecs, chefs, 

Jo Cue’quer. § French.} To variegate 
or diverlify, in the manner of a chefs- 
board, with alternate colours, or with 
darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-cycd morn fmiles on the frowning 
night 
Check*ring the eaftern clouds with flreaks of light. 


Shukfpeare. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a checker'd thadow on the ground. 

Shak/peare. 

As the fnake, rolled in the fow'ry bank, 

With thining checker’d flough, doth fling a child, 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent.  Shat/. 
The wealthy {pring yet never borc 

That {weet nor dainty flower, 
That damatk'd not the checker’d floor 


Of Cynthia’s fummer bower, Drayton. 


CHECKER. 
CHE'CKER-WORK. § alternately as to its 
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Many 2 youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker'd Ihade. Miton. 
In the chefs-board, the ute of each chels-man 
is determined only within that chequered picce of 
wood. Locke. 
In our prefent condition, which is a middle 
itate, our minds are, as it were, chequered with 
truth and falfehood. Addi fon. 
- The occan intermixing with the land, fo as to 
checker it intoearth and water. Wood wari. 
Here waving groves a checker'd (cene difplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 


è n. J Work varied 


colours or materials. 
Nets of checkerewerk vnd wreaths of chain- 
work for the chapiters which were upon the top 


of the pillars. I A:ngs. 


CHECIO ATE. n. /. (echec et mat, Er] 


The movement on the chefs-board that 
kills the oppofite men, or hinders them 
from moving. 
Love they hin: call’d, that gave me the check- 
matt, 

But better might they have bchote him hate. 
Spenfer. 
CHE'CKROLL. n. f. [from check and roll. | 
A roll or book, containing the names 
of fuch as are attendants on, and in pay 


to, great perfonages, as their houfe- 
hold fervants. It is otherwife called the 
chequer-roll, Cowell. 
Not daring to extend this law further than to 
the king's fervants in checkro//, left it thould have 
been tov harfh to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 
Bacon's Hemy vit. 
CHEEK. a. /- [ceac, Saxon. ] 
1. The fide of the face below the eye, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakfpeare. 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Likea rich jewel in an AEthiop’s ear. Shak/peare. 
I thall {urvey, and fpy 
Death in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thy eye. 


Donne, 
Daughter of the rofe, whofe cheeks unite 


The ditf’ring titles of the red and white ; 

Who heav’n’s alternate beauty well ditplay, 

The blufh of morning andthe milky way. Dryd. 
2. A general name among mechanicks for 

almoft all thofe pieces of their machines 

and inftruments that are double, and 

perfectly alike. Chambers. 
Cur/Ex Bone. n.f. [from check and bone.) 

The jaw. 

I cut the tumour, and felt the flug: it lay 

partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. Wifceman. 
CHEEKTOOTH. 2. [from cheek and 

tooth.} The hinder-tooth or tufk. 

He hath the cheektecth of a great lion. ‘Foe!. 
CHEER. 2. f. [chere, Fr. entertainment ; 
cara, Sp. the countenance. It feems 
to have, in Englifh, fome relation to 


both thefe fenfes. ] 
1. Entertainment; provifions ferved at a 


featt. 


But though my cates be mean, take them in 
good part; 
Better chzer you may have, but not with better 


heart. Shakfpeare. 
His will was never determined to any purfuit 


of good cheer, poignant fauces and delicious 
wines. Locke. 
2. Invitation to gayety. 

You do not give the cheer; the feaft is fold 
That is not often vouched, while "tis making, 
Tis given with welcome. Shakfpeare. 

3. Gayety ; jollity. 
I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor checr of mind, that 1 was wont to have. 


Shak/peare. 
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4. Air of the countenance. 
Right faithful truc he was in deed and ward, 
But of his cheer did fcem too folemn fad : 
Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 
Spenfer. 
Which publick death, receiv'd with fuch a cheer, 
As not a figh, a look, a fhrink bewrays 
_ The leaf felttouch of a degenerous fear, 
Gave life tu envy, to his courage praile. Daniels 
He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten’d, and their languith’d hope reviv'd. 
Milton, 
At length appear 
Her grifly brethren stretch’d upon the bier: 
Pale atthe fudden fight, the chang’d her cheer. 
Dryden, 
5. Perhaps temper of mind in general ; for 
we read of heavy cheer. 
Tien were they all of Good chcer, and they 
alfo took fume meat Atli. 
To CHEER. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To incite; to encourage ; to infpirit. 
He complained that he was betrayed; yet, 
for a)l that, was nothing difcouraged, but cheered 
up the footmen. Knolles, 
He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who ficd, 
Aud vow'd revenge on her devoted head. Dryitet, 
2. To comfort; to confole. 
I dicd, ere I could lend thee aid ; 
But cucer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 
Shak/peare, 
Difpleas'd at what, not fuffering, they had leer, 
They went tu cheer the faction of the green. 


Dryden. 
3. To gladden, 


Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers = 
Prepare the way; a god, a god appears! Pops. 
The facred fun, above the waters rats’d, 
Thio’ hcaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d, 
And wide o'er earth difus’d his cheering ray. 
Pope, 
To CHEER. v. n. To grow gay or glad- 
fome. 


At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up ; 
My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 
vt, Philips. 
Cne’erer. n. f. [from To cheer.) Glad- 
ner; giver of gayety. 
To thee alonc be praife, 
From whon our joy defcends, 
Thou chereer of our days. Wotton. 
Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reit to his 
mind, a cheerer of his fpirits, a diverter of fad- 
nefs, a Calmer of unquiet thoughts. Walton, 
Sattron is the fafeft and molt fimple cordial, 
the greateit reviver of the neart, and cherrer of 
the {pirits. Temple. 
Prime cheerer, light, 
Of all material beings farft and bet. Thomfon, 
CHF'ERFUL. adj. [from cheer and full, } 
t. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 
The cheerful birds of fundry kind 
Do chaunt {weet inufick to delight his mind. 
i Fairy Queen. 
2. Having an appearance of gayety. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance; 
but by forrow of the heart the {pirit is broken. 
Proverbs, 
CuHr/ERFULLY. adv. [from cheerful.) 
Without dejection; with willingnefs ; 

with gayety. 
Pluck up thy (pitits, look cheerfully upon me. 
Shakt/peare. 
Tothcir known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryd. 
Doćtrine is that which muit prepare men for 
difcipline ; and men never go on fv cheerfully, as 
when they fece where they go. South. 
May the man, 
That cheerfully recounts the female's praife, 
Find cqual love, and Jove’s untainted fwcets 
Enjoy with honour, Piitips. 


CHE'ERFULNESS. n.f. [from cheerful.] 
1, Freedom from dejection ; alacrity. 


CLE 


Parharoffa, uling this exceeding cheer nlet and 
turwardnefs of his toldicrs, weighed up the four- 
steen gallies he had funk. Kno!les, 
With what refolution and cheerfulnef with 
what courage and patience, diè vatt numbers of 
all forts of people, in the fir ages of chriltia- 
rity, encounter all the rage and malice ut the 
orld, and embrace torments and death! f7/lorfow. 


from gloominefs, ~ 
marvelled wo her reccive my command- 
ments with fils, nd yet do them with cheer- 

Julnefs. Sidney. 
CHE'ERLESS. adi. [from cher.] With- 

out gaycty, comfort, or gladnefs. 

Fur fince mine eye your joyous fight did mifs, 

My cheerful day is tura’d to chesrlcfc night. 

Fuzry Queen. 
Ona bank, befide a willow, 

Heav’n her cov’ring, carth her pillow, 

Sad Amynta figh'd alone, 

From the chcerfefs dawn of morning 

Vill the dews of night returning. 
CHEERLY. adj. (from cheer. ] 

1. Gay; cheerful. 

They are wietul to manking, in affording them 
convenicnt fituations of houfes and villages, re- 
ticcling the benign and cherithing fun-beams, and 
fo rendering their habitations both morc comfort- 
able and more cheerly in winter. Ray. 


2. Not gloomy ; not dejefted. 


CHE'ERLY. adv. [from cheer.,] Cheer- 
fully. 

Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryden. 
ln God’s name, chrer/y on, couragcous friends, 

To reap the harvcit of perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of tharp war. Shak/peare. 

Oft littening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly roufe the flumb’ring morn. Milton. 

Cre’eay. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; fpright- 
ly; having the power to make gay: 
a ludicrous word. 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

Let cyder new wath forrow from thy foul. Gay. 

CHEESE. n. f. [cafeus, Lat. cyre, Sax. ] 
A kind of food made by prefling the 
curd of coagulated milk, and fuffering 
the mafs to dry. 

I will rather trutt a Fleming with my butter, the 
Welfhman with my cheefe, than my wife with 
herfe'f . Sh&k{peare. 

C HE'ESECAKE. n. /. [from chee/e and cake. | 
A cake made of fott curds, fugar, and 
butter. 

Eticminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange produdt of a cheefecake diet. Prior. 

Wheie mary a man, at variance with his wife, 
With fofUning mead and cheefecuke ends the ftrife 

King. 
CHEE'SEMONGER. n. /. [from cheefe and 
monger.) One who deals in cheele. 

A truc owl of London, 

Thar gives out he’s undone, 

Being a checfemonger, 

By trufting. Ben 
CHEE'SEPRESS. n. f. [from cheefe and 

prys.) The prefs in which the curds 

are prefled. 

The cleanly cheefeprefs Me coutd never turn, 
Her aukward fiit did ne'e: employ the churn. 

Gay's Pafiorals. 

CHEE'SEVAT. n.f. [from cheefe and vat. 1 

The wooden cafe in which the curds 

are confined when they are preffed into 
cheefe. 

His feale oecafions the carelefs ruftic to judge 
the fun no bigger than a cheefevat. Glanville. 


Cne‘esy. adj. [from cheefe.) Having the 
nature or form of cheefe. 
VoL. IL 


Dryden. 


onfon. 


ome 
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Acids mixed with them precipitate a topha- 

ceous chalky matter, but not a cherfy fubftance. 
Arbuthnot on Aiment:, 

Cue'ty. n.f. febela, Lat.] The claw cf 

“a fhellfith. 

> ft happeneth often, T confefs, that a Ibbfler 

hath the che/y, or great claw, of one fide lunger 
than tne other. Brown, 

Cue’mistry. See Crymisrnry. 

Cue’quer. See CHECKER. 

Yo CHE'RISH. v.a. (cherir, Fr.] To 
fupport and forward with encourage- 
ment, help, and protection; to fhelter ; 
to nurfe up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your giacc, ard not with dutcous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punith met 
With hate in thofe where l expect mott love. 


Shukfpeare, 


: 


I would, I were thv bird, 
Sweet, fv woud I; 
But I thould kill thee with too much cherifing. 
Shakfpeure. 
What doth ceri weeds but gentle air ? 
Shak{peare, 
Magittrates have always thought themiclves 
concerned to cheri/h rcligion, and to maintain in 
the minds of men the belicf of a God ard ano- 
ther life. Tillotfon. 
But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth chert/i her, and {till augments her might. 
Davies. 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the up- 
braidings of his own contcicnce; thofe who act 
by errour, have its cheri/hings and encourage- 
ments to animate them. Decay 6f Piety. 


CHE'’RISHER. n. f. [from cherifh.] An 
encourager ; a fupporter. 
One of their greateft praifes it is to he the 
maintainers aid cherifhers of a regular devotion, 
a reverend worlhip, a true and decent piety. 
Spratt. 


Cue’RrsHMENT. n.f. [from cherifh.] En- 


couragement ; fupport ; comfort. , Ob-. 


folete. 
The one lives her age’s ornament, 
That with rich bounty, and dear cher//Ament, 


Supports the praife of noble poefic. Spenfer, 
n.f. [cerife, Fr. cera/us, 


CHE'RRY. 
CHE'RRY-TREE. Lat. } 

The fpecies are, r. The common red or gar- 
den cherry. 2. Large Spanith cherry. 3. The 
red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 
§. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black 
heart cherry. 7. The May cherry. 8. The black 
cherry, or mazard. 9. The archduke cherry. 
10. The yellow Spanifh cherry. 11. The Flan- 
ders clufter cherry. 12. The carnation cherry. 
13. The large black cherry. 1g. The bird cher- 
ry. 15. The red bird or Cornifh cherry. 16, 
The larget double flowered cherry. 17. The 
couble flowered cherry. 18. The common wild 


cherry. 19. The wild northern Englith cherry, 
with late ripe fruit. 20. The fhock or perfumed 
cherry. 21. The cherry tree with ttriped leaves. 


And many other forts of cherries; as the amber 
cnerty, lukeward, corone, Gafcoigne, and the 
morello, which is chictlly planted tor preferving. 
This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time 
of the Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in the 
yearof Rome 6S0; and was brought into Bii- 
tain about 120 years afterwards, which was Jun. 
Dom. 55; and was foon alter fpread through 
molt parts of Europe. Mitser. 
Some afk but a pin, a nut, a cherry fonc ; 
but fhe, more covetous, wouid have a chain. 
Shakfprare. 
July I would have drawn in a jacket of light- 
yellow, cating cherries, with his face and Loiom 
fun-burnr. x Peatium, 
A little {park of life, which, in its firft ap- 
pearance, might be incloied in the hollow of a 
cherry Qonc. Ilale. 


CHE 


Cre erry. adj, (from the frbtlas 
Refembling a chory in colour. 
Shore's wite hatha pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a paling pleating t ‘slp 
CHERRY Bay. See LAURE 
CHERNYCHEEKED. 27. [fro 


check.) Having iy ch 
l warrant them cha ek dt Cai 
CHE'RRYPIT. i 1] ches 


child’s play, in whicht 
ftones into a fmail hole. 

What, man! 'is not for gravity te pity at 
cherry pit. Seat foe ine, 

CHersone’se. n. f. [yoousee.| A pe- 
ninfula; a traét of lend almo diur- 
rounded by the fea, but joined to the 
coutinent bya narrow neck or ifthius. 

Cuert. n.f. [from quartz, Germ.] A 
kind of fiint. 

Flint is molt commonly found in form of no- 
dulces; but ?tis fomietimnes found in thin Urata, 
when "tis called chert. Mootward. 

CHE’RUS. a7. Tm eles ap: 
` Itis fometimes written in the plural, im- 
properly, cherulims.] A celeilia! {pizit, 
which, in the hierarchy, is placed next 
in order tothe feraphim. Ail the feveral 
defcriptions which the Scripture gives 
us of cherubim differ froin one another ; 
as they are dcfcribed in the Mapes of 
men, eagles, oxen, lions, and in a compo- 
fition of all thefe figures put together. 
The hicroglyphical repretentations in 
the embroidery uponthe curtains of the 


tabernacle, were called by Mofes, 

Exodus xxvi. 1. cheruton of cunning 

work. Calnict. 
The roof o’ th’ chamber 

With gold cherusims is fretted. Stak focare. 


Heav'n’s cherubim, \:ous'd 
Upon the fightlets courfers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid ceed in ev'iy eye; 
That tears fhall drown the wind. Shakfpzare. 
Some cherub finifhes what you begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. Prior. 
CuHeru’bicx. adj. [from cherub] An- 
gelick; relating to the cherubim. 
Thy words 
Attentive, and with morc delighted ear, 
Divine inftruétor! I have heard, than when 
Cherubick fongs by night from neighb'ring hills 
Aerial mufick fend. Milton's Paradje Lof. 
And on the eatt fide of the garden place 
Cherubick watch. Milton's Paracive Loft. 
Cuerv'ain. ad. [ fromeherub.] Angélical, 
This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more deftruction than thy (word, 
For all her cherubin look. , Shak{peare, 
CHE'RVIL. n. f. (cherephylum, Lat.] An 
umbelliferous plant. ` Miller. 
To CHE'RUP. v. n. [from cheer; perhaps 
from cheer up, corrupted to cherup.] 
Tochirp; to ufe a cheerful voice. 
The birds 
Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheruping ; 
Or hold their peace for fhame of thy (weet lavs. 
Spenjer. 
Cue’stip. n. f. A fmall vermin, that lies 
under {tones or tiles. Skinner. 
CHESS. u. f. [echecs, Fr.] A nice and 
abftrufe game, in which two fets of men 
are moved in oppolition to each other. 
This game the Perfian magi did invent, 
The force of Eattern wi{dom to caprefs; 
Fiom thence to buty Europeans renr, 
And ftyl’d by modern Lombards penfive chefs. 
Denkur. 
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So have I fecn a king on chefs 
¿His rouks and kioighta withdrawn 
His queen and bithopsin diitrefs) 

Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs, 
Wach bere and there a pawn. Dryden. 

CRE'SS-APLLE. n. f. A fpecies of oid- 
fervice. 

Cue'ss-noann. n. f. (from che/s andgoard. | 
‘he board or table on which the game 
of chefs is played. 

And cards arc dealt, and ch./s-boards brought, 
To eale the pain ot coward thought. Pricer. 

Cue'ssevaw. n. /. [from chefs and man.] 
A puppet for chefs. 

A company of s: mer Nanding an the fanc 
fauases of tne Chets-buiud where we left them, 
we lay they arc ail in the ime place, or unmoved. 

Locle. 

Mr'ss-rraver. mok [from ches and 
tlaver.]| A gametter at chefs. 

Thus, like a fkilrul ctcfs-piayery he draws out 
his men, and makes his pawns of ule to his 
greater perfons. Dryden, 

Cue'ssom. n. f. Mellow carth. 

The tencer cheffen and mellow earth is the 
beit, bcing mere mould, between the two cx- 
tremecs of clay and fund; etpecially if it be not 
loomy auc binding. Baron's Nat. iif. 

Cites! a AE aax ca, Lat.) 

1. A box of wood, or other materials, in 
which things are laid up. 

He wil! feck there, on my word; nerther 
prefs, ekeji, crunk, well, vault, but he hath an 
abttra& for the remembsance of fuch places. 

Shirk fpeare, 

But more have been by avarice opprefñ, 

And heaps of money crowded in the cheff. Dryd 

2. A Cuest of Drawers. A cafe with 
moveable buxes or drawers. 

3. ‘The trunk of the body, or cavity from 
the fhoulders to the belly. l 

Suck. as have sound faces, or broad chefs, or 
Shoulders, have feldom or never long necks. 

Piown 

He defcrites another by the largenefs of his 
chi, and breadth of his fhoulders. Dope. 

To Cuest. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
repolite ina chelt; to hoard. 

ChEsT-rounDERING. n.f- A difeafe in 
hor&s. It comes near to a pleurify, or 
peripneumony, in a human body. 

Carriers Did. 

Cuesten. adj. [from chef.) Waving a 
chef; as, broad-chelted, narrow-cheited. 

Cue’'ster. See Castor. 

Casts. } n. f- (chaftaigne, Fr. 

CEE'STNUT-TRFE. $ caflanea, Latin. | 

1. Lhe tree hath katkins, which are 
placed at remote diflances from tie 
fruit, on the fame tree. The outer 
coat of the fruit is very rongh, and his 
twoor three nuts included in each hulk 
or covering. “Thistree was formerly tn 
greater plenty, as may be proved by the 
old buildings in London, which were, 
for the moit part, of thistimber ; which 
is equal in value to the belt oak, and, 
for many pvurpefes, far exceeds it, par- 
ticularly for making vetfels for liquors; it 
having a propesty, when once tho 
roughly feafoned, to maintain its bulk 
conitantly, and is not fubject to Mrink 
or {well, like other timber. Miller, 

2. Che fruit of the cheflnut tree. 

fa woman's tougue, 
Uhat gives not bait (o great a blow to th’ ear, 
én walla chefn in a farmer's Are, Shakfprare. 


Cue'ston. n. f. 
CHICK ALICE TAn 


EHE YVEN. m. [chevefue, Pr] 


Geli: 


ONober has a basket of {ervices, medlars, and 

chefinuts, and fruits that ripen at the latter time. 
' . 

Peachum on Drawing. 


m The name of a brown colour. 


His hair is ot a good colour. 
—~—-An excellent colour : your chofnue was ever 
the only colour. 

Merab’s long hair was gloffy chefaue brown. 

Cowley. 
A fpecies of plum. 
a (ebevalicr, Fv.) 
A knight; a galljnt rong man. 

Kenowned Talbot auth cxpe@ my aid 
And I am lowted by a traitor viilan, 

And cannot kelp the nuble chevalier, Shal fpeare. 


CHEV AUX de Frije nf. (Fr. The fin 


gular Cheval de Frife is feldom ufed.] 
Lhe Fricfland horfe, which is a piece 
of timber, larger or fmaller, and tra- 
verfed with wooden fpikes, pointed with 
iron, five or fix feet long ; ufed in de- 
fending a paflage, flopping a breach, 
or making a retrenchment to top the 
cavalry. It is alfo called a turnpike, or 
tourniquet. Chambers. 
A river 
filh, the fame with chub. 


CHE'VERIL. n. f. [cheverau, Fr.] Akid; 


kidleather. Obfolete. 

A fentence is but a ckeveril glave to a good 
wit: how quickly the wicng fde nay be turned 
outward. Shalfpears 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your foft ehever?! confeience would reccivc, 
If you might pleafe to Mrereh it. Shakfpeare. 

O, here ’s a wit of chevers/, that Aretches fiom 

an inch narrow to an ell broad. Shak fpeare. 


CHE'FISANCE, n: f- [chevifance, Xr} 


Enterprife; achievement. Not in ufe. 
Fortune, the foe of famous cheaifancey 
Seldom, Cid Guyon, yields to virtue aid. Speaf 


Cod EE RON. Sr yf [ French. ] One ol the 


honourable ordinaries in heraldry. It 
reprefents two rafters of a houfe, fet up 
as they ought to ftand. Harris 


To CHEW. wv. a. [evopyan, Sax. Lauwen, 


Duich. Tr is very frequently pronoun- 
ced chaw, and perhaps properly. ] 
i. To grind with the teeth; to malticate. 
If litthe faults, proceeding on diftemper, 
Shallnotbe wink’ dat, how thall we ftretch oureye, 
When capital crimes, chza'd, twallow’d, and di- 
gelted, 
Appcar before us ? Shukfpeare. 
Pacing through the furett, 
Chewing the food of fwect and bitter fancy. Shak 
This pious cheat, that never fuck’d the blood, 
Nor chew'd the teth, of lambs. Dryden's Fables. 
The vales 
Defeending gently, -where the lowing nerd 
Chas verd‘tous pafture. Pailips, 
By chewing, folid aliment is divided into fmall 
parts: in a human body, there is no other in- 
ftrument to perform this a¢tion but the tecth 
By the action of chewing, the fpittle and mucus 
are {qucezed from the ylinds, and mixed with 
the aliment; which a@ion, if it be long conti- 
nuec, will turn the aliment into a furt of chyle. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To meditate; to ruminate in the 
thoughts. 


While the fierce monk does at his trial fand, 
He chews revenge, absuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
He flabs his judgc, to prove his innocence. Prior. 

3. Lotafte without fwallowing. 
Heaven ’s in my mouth, 

Asil [did but only chew its name. Shak/peare. 

Some books are to be talicd, others to be 
{walluwed, and fome few ta be chewed and di- 
geftcd ; that is, fome books are to be read on!y 


Sha i fpeure. i 


CHI 


in parts ; others to be rcad, but not curioufly ¢ 
and fome few to be read wnolly, with attention. 
Bacon. 
To Cuew. w. n, To champ upon ; to ru- 
minate. 
l will with patience hear, and find a time ; 
Till then, my noble friend, chewy upon this. 


Incuteate the doétrine of 
then leave the multitude te 
io pua r L' Ejtrange. 
Old politicians c4etu on wifdom palt, 
And blunder on in bufinefs to the latt. Pope. 
CHICANE. nft (chicane, Tra dended 
by Menage from the Spanith word chico, 
little. } 
1, ‘The art of protraGing a 
petty objection end artifice. 
The general part of the civu liw conceras not 
the chicane of private cates, but the aficurs and 
intercourfe of civitecd nations, grounded upon 
tac principles of realon. Locke. 
His atturnies have naraly one trick left; they 
are at an end of all their cétcane. slr buthaa, 
2. Artince in general. “Uhis fenfe is only 
in familiar Janguage. 
Unwilling then im arms to meet, 
He ftrove to lengthen the campaign, 
And fave his fuices by chicane, Prior, 
To CHICANE. vn. [chicaner, Yr.] To 
prolong a contett by tricks. 


conteft by 


CuHica ner. n.f, [chicuncur, Fr.] A petiy 


{phitter; a trifling difputant ; a wrang- 
lcr. 
This isthe wav to diftinguih the two maft 


diferent things I know, a logical cAicaner froin 
a man of realon. Ireke. 


Cricawery.af. [ebicuncrie, Fr. | Saphil- 
try ; mean arts of wrangle. 

His anger carfed him to deftroy the greateft 
pat of thefe reports; and only tu preferve fuch 
as difcovercd mofl of the chcanery and tunity 
ol the pra@iice. Arbuthyot. 

CHicHeT's. M/A OCE C Hicker 

CurenLine Vercu. n.f. (lathyrus, Lat. ]” 
In Germany they are cultivated, aud 
eaten as peas, though neither fo tender 
nor well taled. Miller, 

CHTO aay) [eicen, Sax. kieccken, 

CuiicKen. § Dutch. Chickenis, | believe, 
the old plural of chick, though now ufed 
as a fingular noun, ] 


1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 
hen, or {mall bird. 
All my pretty ones! 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell fwoop ! _ Shakfpeare. 
For whenthe fhell is broke, out comes a 
chick, Davies, 
While it is a chick, and hath no fpurs, nor 
‘cannot hurt, nor hath feen the motion, yet he 
readily praétifeth it, Haie. 
Even fince he was a fc’en-night old, they fay, 
Was chafe and humble to her dying doy; 
Nor chick, ner ben, was known ta difobey. Dryd.~ 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of 
which the other was hatehea, I have a clear idea 


of the relation of dam and chick. Lake, 
On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine : 

On tainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chiken to the bone. Swift, 
2. A wordof tendernefs. 

My Aricl, chick, 
This is thy charge. Shak /peare. 


3. A term for a young girl. 
Then, Chloc, fill go un to prate 
Of thirty-fix and thirty-cight ; 
Purfue your trade of tcandal-picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken, 


Swift. 


Shak{peare 
sifobedieneey any 
thew upon °t. 
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CHICRENHFARTED. ad}. [fromchicken and 
heart.) Cowardly ; timorous; fearful. 
Now we ict up for tilting in the pit, 
Where ’tis agreed by bulhes, chckenkearted, 
To fright the ladies tirit, and then be parted. 
Prologue to Spanish Friar, 
CurcKkenpox. n. f An exanthematous 
itemper, fo called from its being of no 
very great danger. 
Cui'cxring. n. j. [from chick.) A {mall 
chick. 
CHI'CKPEA., n.f. [from chick and pea.] 
A kind of degenerate pea. Miller. 
Cui'cKweep. ^. f. [from chick and weed. } 
The name of a plant. 
Green mint, or cAickrweed, ave of good ufe in 
all the hard fwellings of the brealt, occafioned 
by milk. Wifeman, 


To CHIDE. v. a. pret. chid or chode, 


part. chid or chidden. [cidan, Sax. ] 
1. To reprove ; to check ; to correct with 
words: applied to perfons. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perecive his blood inclin’d to mirth. 


S hak/peare. 


And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. 
Shakfpeare. 
Thofe, that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tafks ; 
He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 
I am achildto chiding. Shak {peare. 
Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention. 
Milton. 
Above the waves as Neptune thew’d his face, 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan racc. 
Waller, 
You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juit now chid you. 
If any woman of better fathion in the parith 
happened to be abfent from church, they were 
fure of a vifit trom him, to chide and to dine with 


her. Swift. 
2. Todrive with repoof. 
Margarct my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me trom the battle. Shak/peare. 
3. To blame; to reproach: applied to 
things. 
Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long 
delay, 
And fountains, o’erthe pebbles, chid your ftay. 


Dryden. 
I chid the folly of my thoughtlefs hafe ; 
For, the work perfected, the joy was pail. Prior. 
ToCnipe. v.n. 
1. To clamour ; to fcold. 
What had he to do to chide at me? = Shak/p. 
Next morn, betimes, the bride was miifing : 
The mother fcream’d, the father chid, 
Where can this idle wench be hid ? 
2. To quarrel with. 
The bufinefs of the ftate does him offence, 
And he dees chide with you. Shuk/peare. 
3. To make a noile. 
My duty, 
As doth a rock againit the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ftand unthaken yours. Shat fpsare. 
CHIr'DER. n. jJ. [from chide.] A rebuker ; 
a reprover, 
Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray.— 
T4ove no chiders, fir. Shak/peare. 
CHIEF. adj. [chef, the head, Ir. ] 
1, Prinċipal; molt eminent ; above the 
reft in any refpedt. 
Thefe were the chief of the officers that werc 
over Solumon’s works. I Kings. 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chicf in this trefpafs. Ezra. 
Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 
At home, -with morals, arts, and Jaws amend. 
Pope. 


Swift, 


Addifon. 
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2. Eminent; extraordinary, 

A froward man fowcth itrife, and a whifperer 

feparateth chief friends. ~ Proverbs. 
3. Capital; of the firk order; that to 

which other parts are inferiour, or fub- 
ordinate. 

I came to have a guod general view of the 
apoftte’s main purpote in writing the epiftle, and 
the chief branches of his difcourte wherein he pro- 
fecuted it. Locke. 

4. [t is ufed by fome writers with a fuper- 
lative termination ; but, I think, im- 
properly : the comparative chiefer is 
never found. 

We beftech you, bend you to remain 
H-re in the cheer and comfort of out eye, 
Our chiefefl courtier, coufin, and our fon. Shak/. 

Docg an Edomite, the chicfef of the herdmen. 

1 Samuel. 

He fomctimes denied admifion to the cùiefej? 
ofhcers of the army. Clarendon, 

CHIEF. n. f. [from the adje€tive. ] 

1. A military commander ; a leader of ar- 
mies ; a captain. 

is pain to them 
Lefs pain, lefs to bc fled ? or thou than they 
Lefs hardy to endure ? courageous chief / 
The trit in flight from pain. 
After or before were never known 
Such chiefs; as each an army feem’d alone. 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


A wit’s a feather, anda chief a rod; 

An honett man’s the nubleft work uf God. Pope. 

A prudent chief not always muit difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array ; 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay feem tomietiines to fly. 
Pope. 
2. In Curer, inlaw. Jn capite, by per- 
fona! fervice. 

All fums demandable, cither for liccnce of 
alienation to be made of lands holden in chief, or 
for the pardon of any fuch alienation already 
made without licence, have been ftayed in the 
way to the hanaper. Bacon. 

I thal! be proud to hold my dependancc on you 
in chief, as I do part of my fmall fortune in 
Wiltthire. Dryden. 

3. In Spenfer it feems to fignify fomewhat 


like achievement ; a mark of diftin@ion. 
Where be the nofegays that the dight for thee ? 

The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 

Tire knottith rufh-rings, and gilt rclemary ? 


Spenfer, 
4. Inheraldry. 

The chief isto calied of the French word chef, 
the head or upper part: this poffelfes the upper 
third part of the efcutcheon. Peacham, 

Cuerpom. nx. f. [from chicf.] Sove! 
reignty. Not in ufe. 

Zcphyrus being in love with Chloris, and co- 
vetting her to wife, gave her for a dowry the 


chiefdom and fovereigaty of all flowers and green 
herbs. Speafer’s Kal. Gloff. 


Cui/erLess. adj. [from chief. ] Wanting 
a head ; being without a-leader. 

And chicflefi armies doz’d out the campaign, 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope. 
Cut/EFLy. adv. [from chief.] Principally ; 
eminently ; more than common. 

Any man who will confider the nature of an 
epic poem, what actions it deferibes, and what 
perions they are chiefly whom it informs, will 
find ita work full of cifficulty. Dryden. 

Thote parts of the kingdom, where the num- 
ber and eftates of the diflenters chiefly iay. Swift. 


Cuierrie. n. f. [from chief.] A fmall 
rent paid to the lord paramount. 

They fhall be well able to live upon thofe lands, 
to yield her maje(ty reafonable ciiefrie, and alfo 
give a competcnt maintenance untothe garrifons. 

Speanjer’s Inciand, 


C'H 


» Would the referved renr at this dzy be sa” 
more than a fmall ¢ii-frie ? Sachs, 
Currrrain. n. f. {trom chief, n.f. cap 
tain, J 
I. A leader; a commander. 

That fore’d their chieftain, for his fafery’s eke 
(Their chieftain Huniher named was aright) 
Unto the mighty tteam hiin to betake, 

Where he an end of battle and of life cid make. 
Fairy (dare, 
2. The head of a clan. 

It broke, and abfulutcly fubdued all the lords 

and chieftains of the Lithry. Davies on Ireland, 

Cure'vance, a./. [probably from ache- 
vance, French, purchafe. ] Trathck, tn 
which money is extorted; as dilcount. 
Obfolete. 

There were good laws againft nfury, the baf- 
tard ufe of moncy ; and againft unlawful core- 
wances and exchanges, whichis baitard ulury. 


Baer, 
Cui'epnar. n. fi [from chill, cold, aud 
blain ; fo that Zemple feems miflaken in 


his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpofe.] A fore made by 
froit. 


l remembered the cure of chitdblainz whea E 
was a boy (which may be called the cluldren's 
gout) hy burning at the fire. Lempies 

CHILD. n. f. in the plural children. (cild, 
Saxon. } 
r. An infant, or very young perfon. 

In age, to wifh for youth is full as vain, 

As fora youth to turn a child again. Denham, 

We fhould no more be kinder to one cùiid than 
to another, than we are tender of one eye mere 
than of the other. L’ kyiranee. 

The young lad muft not be ventured abro::el 
at cight or ten, for fear of what may happen te 
the tender child; though he then runs ten times 
tefs rifque than at fxtcen, Loric. 

The ftroke of death is nothing: children cx- 
durcit, and the greateft cowards find it no pain. 

Wake. 
2. One inthe line of filiation, oppofed to 
the parent. 

Where children have been expofed, or taken 
away young, and afterwards have approachedito 
their parents prefence, the parents, though they 
have not known them, have had a fecret joy, or 
other alteranon, thereupon. Bacon, 

I fhal! tee 
The winged vengeance overtake fuch ¢4:/tren. 
Sah fj Elre. 
So unexhaufted her perfeQions were, 
That tor more chiklren the had mare to ipare. 
p Dryilen, 

He, in a fruitful wife's cmbraces old, 

A long increafe of children’s children told. Addif. 
3. The defcendants of a man, haw remote 

{oever, are called children; as the chil- 

dren of Edom, the children of rael, 
4. Inthe language of fcripture. ~ 

One weak in Knowledge. 

Such as are young in grace. I Yohn. 

Such as are humble and docile. Matthew, 

The children of light, the chiten of darknefs - 
who fullow light, who remain in darknefs. d 

The elect, the bicfled, arc alfo called the chit- 
dren of God. 

How is he numbered among the chilhen of 
God, and his lot is among the faints! IV: fdovz, 

In the New Teflament, belicvers are cone 
monly called cùildren of God. 

Ye are all the children of Ged, by faith in 
Jefus Chri. Gal ii. 26. Calme:, 

5. A girlchild. Not in ufe. 

Mercy on’s! a bearnc, a very pretty hearne 

A boy, or child, I wonder ? Shaky reare, 


6. Any thing the produ or effi of an- 
other. 


Tjaiah. 1 Cor, 
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Macduff, this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Woip’d the black feruples. Shakfpeare, 
«. Tobe with Cuira. To be pregnant. 
Ifit mug Rend ill, let wives with chid 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Lefi that their hopes prodigioufly be croft, 
Shakfpeare 
To Cutty. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
bring children. 
The fpring the fummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Tocir wonted fiverics. Shak /peare 
As to cli/ding women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of dict, in [fuch It begins with 
hemorriniges. Arbuthro 4 
CHPLDOBEARING. participa fubh. [from 
child and kear.) The act of bearing 
children. 
To thee 
Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, foon recompens’d with joy, 
Fiustof thy womb. Milton. 
The timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demur- 
rec till the is paft «a//dbearing. Addifen, 
Cui'cpsen. n. f. [from cild and bed. ] 
The fate of a woman bringing a child, 
or being in labour. 
The fu:erals of prince Arthur, and of queen 
Elizabeth, who died in c/i/doed in the Tower. 
Bacon. 
Fure, as when wash'd from fpot of chilidbed 
ftain. Par, Reg. 
Yet thefe, tho’ poor, the pain of chi/dbed bear. 
Dryden. 
Let no one be aétualiy married, till the hath 
the childhed pillows. Sp. lator. 
Women im childbed are in the cafe ot perfons 
wounded. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CHILDBIRTH. n. f. [from child and birth. } 
Travail; labour; the time of bringing 
forth ; the aci of bringing forth. 
The mother of Pyrocles, after her childbirth, 
died. Sidacy. 
A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of 
virtue, efpecially for women travailing in cad- 
berth. Carew's Survey. 
` In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed 
the arpe pains of ch-/:lbirth; to thew, that 
there is no {tate exempt from forrow. 
He to his wife, before the time afign’d 
For childbicth came, thus bluntly {poke his mind. 
Dryden. 
Cua'Loen. adj. [from child], Furnithed 
with a child. 
How light and portable my pain feems now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the 


Taylor. 


king bow; . 
He childed as J father à. Shalt fpeare, 
Curtpermas vay. [from child and 


majt.) fhe day of the week, through- 
out the yearn, anfwering to the day on 
whichethe feat of the Holy Innocents 
is folemnized, which weak and fuper- 
{titious perfons think an unlucky day. 
To talk of hares, cr fuch uncouth things, 
proves as ominous to-the fifherman, as the bc- 
gincing ot a vujic on the day when childermas 
aay icii, OOM to The Manner. ‘QV CTA, 

CuvspHoon.a./. [from child; cildhad, 
Saxon. } 

1. The ftate of children; or, the time in 
which we are children: it includes in- 
fancy, but is continued to puberty. 

Nauw f have Main’d the childhood of our yoy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. 
Shakfpeare. 
The fons of lords and gentlemen fhould be 
trated up in lcaming trom tneir efteddioo.ds. 


Spenfer on Ireland. 
Seldom have I ceas’d tou eye 


Thy infancy, thy csdaesd, and thy youth, M:e. 
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The fame authority that the actions of a man 
have with us jn our childhood, the tame, in every 
period of life has the practice of all whom we 
regard as our fuperiours. Rogers, 

2. ‘The time of life between infancy and 

uberty. i 


Infancy and chiklhoond demand thin, copious, | 


nourifhing aliment. 


3. The properties of a child. 
Theii love in early infancy began, 
And rofc as ch:/dhoyd ripen’d into man. Dryden. 
Cui'tpisx. adj. [from child. | 
r. Having the qualities of a child ; trif- 
ling ; ignorant ; fimple. i 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but be- 
ginning and almoft chillijh: then its youth, when 
it is luxuriant and juvenile. bacon. 

2. Becoming only children ; trifling ; pue- 
rile. 

Mufidorus being clder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occafion of childish 
contentions. Sidney, 

The lion’s whelps fhe faw how he did bear, 
And lull in rugged arms withouten cAidi/h fear, 

Spenfer. 

When I was yet a child, no childi/ play 
To me was pleafing ; all my mind was fet 
Serious to learn and Know. Por. Reg 

The fathers looked onthe worfhip of images 
as the molt filly and chillik thing in tne world. 

Stilling fleet. 

Onc that hath newly Icarn’d to fpeak and go 
Loves cai/difh plays. Rofcommon. 

They have fpoiled the walls with childish fen- 
tences, that confift often in a jingle of words. 

Addifon on Itaiy, 

By converfation the childih humours of their 

younger daysmight be wort out. Arbuthnot. 
CurLoisHLY. adv. [from childi/b.] In 
a childith trifling way ; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was 
fpread, who had fo rafhly and childifily ejected 
him. [Tooker. 

Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own profeffions, but childifaly untkilful in any 

| thing befides. _ Hayward, 
| Cur'LDISHNESS. n. f. [from childi/b. | 
t. Puerility ; triflingnefs. 

The actions of childifhnefs, and unfafhionable 
carriage, time and age will of itlelf be fure to 
reform. Locke. 


| 
| 
Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of 
| 
| 


Arbuthnot. 


the fuperitition, credulity, and childifancfs of the 
Roman catholick religion. 
2. Harmleilnefs. 
Speak thou, boy ; 
Perhaps thy chiédifine/s will move him more 
Than can our reatons. 
CEOL ESS adj. [from child. | 
out children ; without offspring. 
As thy fword hath made women childlefs, fo 
fhall thy mother be childlefs among women. 


1 Samuel. 
Aman fhall fee the nobleft works and foun- 


Adili fon. 


Shak fp eare. 
With- 


dations have proceeded from cAiiclefs men ; which 
have fought to exprefs the images of their minds, 


where thole of their bodies have failed: fo the 


care of pofterity is moft in them that kave no 


pofterity. Bacon's Effays. 
Chilalefs thou art, childlefs remain : fo death 
Shall be deceiv'd his glut. Milton. 


She can give the reafon why one died childle/s. 
Speétutor. 


Cri'iortker. adj. [from child and hike.) 


Becoming or befeeming-a child. 


Who can owe no lefs than chrldlike obedicnce 
to her that hath more than motherly care. Hooker. 


I thought the remnant of mine age 


| 
| 
| 
| Should have been cherifh’d by her childlike duty. 
Saatfpearc. 
Curran. r. ff [from yiia] A thou- 
| fand; a collection or fum containing a 


thouland, 


CHILIA‘/EDRON, n. f. 


CHILL. 2d. (cele, Sax.] 


CUTIE a 
We make eycles and periods of years, às ge- 


cads, centuries, chiliads, for the ufe of compu- 
tation in hittury. Helder. 


[from xA. ] A 
figure of a thoufand fides. 

In a man, who fpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a 
bocy of a thoufand fides, the idea of the figure 


may be very confufed, though that of the num- 
ber be very difting. - Locke. 


Cuicira’ctive. } adj. [from chyle. See 
CHILIFa’CTORY. 


CHYLIFACTIVE. |] 
That has the quality of making chyle. 
Whether this be not effected by fome way of 
corrulion, rather than any proper digeftion, chia 
lifaãive mutation, or alimental converfion. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
We fhould rather rely upon a chi/ijuctory men- 
ftruum, or digeftive preparation drawn trom 
fpecies or individuals, whofe ftomachs peculi- 
arly diffolve lapideous bodies. 


Brown. 


Cuitirica Tion. n. f. [Sce CHYLIFICA- 


TIoN.| The aét of making chyle. 
Nor will we affirm that iron is indigefted in 
the tomach of the oftriche; but we fufpect this 
effect to proceed not from any liquid reduction, 
or tendence to chilification, by the power of na- 
tural heat. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 


1. Cold; that is cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I fave fram nighely ill, 
Of nailome winds, and blafting vapours chill. 
Milton, 


2. Cold; having the fenfation of cold; 


fhivering with cold. 
My heart and my chil? veins freeze with de- 
fpair. 


Rowe. 


3. Dull; not warm ; not forward: as, a 


chill reception. 


4. Depreffed ; dejected ; difcouraged. 
5. UnaffeGtionate , cold of temper. 
CHILL. a. J. [from the adjective.] Chil- 


nefs; cold. 


I very well know one to have a fort of chiii 
about his precordia and head. Derham, 


To CHILL. v. a. [trom the adjeive. ] 


1. To make cold. 
Aze has not yet 
So fhrunk my finews, or fo child my veins, 
But conicious virtue in my breaft remains. Dryd. 
Heat burns his rife, frot chills his {ctting 
beams, 
And vex the world with oppohte extremes. Creech. 
Fach changing feafon docs its potfon bring ; 
Rheums cAz// the winter, agues blaft the fpring. 
Prior, 
Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor fhril! 
Affiights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. 
Philips, 
2. 'To deprefs ; to deje&t ; to difcourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaicty ot his 
fpirits, and awakens terrors Which he cannot bear. 


Rogers. 
3. To blat with cold. 
The fruits perifh on theground, 
Or foon decay, by {nows immod’ rate chilld, 
By winds are tlafled, or by hghuung kill’d. 
Blackmore. 
Cui'ciiness. n.f. [from chilly.] A fen- 
fation of fhivering cold. 
lf the patient furvives three days, the acute- 
nefs of the pein abates, and a chi/iinefs or thiver- 
ing aftects the bocy. p — Arbuthnot. 
Curly. adje [from chill.] Somewhat 
cold. 
A chilly (weat bedews 
My Mudd'ring limbs. Philips. 
Cuitness. vf. [from chill] Coldnefs ; 
want of warmth. 
If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a 
ihade, there fulloweth a chilnefs ox dhivering m 
ali the body. > Dracon. 


n 
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This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dare, 
A generous chi/nefs icizes ev'ry part, 
The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
heait. Dryden, 
Cuime.n. f. [dime, Dutch.] The end of 


a barrel or tub. 


C IME. n. Kar [The origina! of this word 

I Junius and Minfbew fup- 

pole it beru from cimbal; Skinner 

from gamme, or gamnt; Henfbaw from 
chiamare, tocall, becaule the chime calls 
tochurch. Perhaps it is cnly foftened 
from chirme, or churm, an old word for 
the found of many voices, or intlruments 
making a noife together. ] 

1. The confonant or harmonick found of 
many carrefpondent initrements. 


Hany our thaggy thighs with bells ? 
That, as we do frike a tunc, 
Ben Fonfen, 


In our dance thall make a chine. 
The found 
Of inflrumcuts, that made melodious chime, 


Was heard, of harp and oigan. Milien. 
Love virtue, fhe alone is frec; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the fphery Aime, Milton. 


2, The correfpondence of found. 


Love firit invented verfe, and form’d the 
riume, 


The motion meafur’d, harmoniz'd the chime. 
d Dryden, 
. The found of bells, not rung by ropes, 
Tent truck with hammers. in this fenfe 


it is always ufed in the plural, chimes. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight. Skak/. 


4. The correfpondence of proportion or 
relation. 

The conceptions of things are placed in their 
feveral degrees of fimilitude; as in feveral 
proportions, one to another: in which harmo- 
Dious caimes, the voice of rcafon is often drown- 
ed. Grew, 

Lo Cuime. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
te To found in harmony or confonance. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the tum or Gallia’s lois to rhime, 
?Tis noghty hard. Prior. 
2. To correfpond in relation or proportion. 

Fathe: and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch 
other correlative terms, do belong onc to an- 
otner ; and, through cufom, do readily chime, 
and aniwer one another, in people's memories. 

Locke. 
ai . To agrec ; to fall in with. 

He not only fat quictly and heard his father 
railed at, but often chimed in with the difcoufe, 

Arbuthnue’s Hiji. of John Bull. 
4. To fuit with; to agree. 

Any feét, whofe rcsatonings, interpretation, 
and dice, I have been ufed to, will, of 
courfe, masc all chime that way ; and make an- 
other, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the 
author, feens harhh, ftraiige, and wicouth to me. 

Locke, 
5. To jingle ; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I'm fore’d to chime, 

And, wanting fircngth to rife, defcend to rhime. 


Smith, 
pe CHIME. v. a 
. To move, or rike, or caufe to found 


Ede „or with juft confonancy. 
With lifted arms they order ev ry blow, 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : 

With labour’d anvils Etna groans below, Dryd. 
To frike a bell with a hammer. 


CHIMERA. n. f. (Chimera, Lat. ] A 
vain and wild fancy, as remote from 
reality as the exiftence of the poetical 
Chimera, a moniter feigned to have the 
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head of a lion, the belly of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon, RA 
In thort, the torce of dreamsis of a piece, 
Chimeras ali, and more ablurd, or icis. Dryden, 
No body joins the voice of a theep witi the 
ape of a hurte, tu be the complex ideas of auy 
real fubltances, unleis he bas a mind to hil his 
head with chimeras, and his difcouric with unin- 
telligible words. _ Locke, 
Cuime’ricar. adj. (from chimera.] Ima- 
ginary ; fanciful ; wildly, vainly, or 
fantaitically Ban bina: tantaftick. 
Notwithitanding the Gis of this allegory 
may atone for it in fome mceafurc, I cannot think 
that perfons of luch a chimerical exiltence ave pro- 
per actors in an cpic pocni. Spe@ator. 
CHIME'RICALLY. adv. [from chimerical.} 
Vainly ; wildly ; fantattically. 
Curmtnace. n. f. [from chimin, an old 
law word fora road.) A toll for paf- 
faye through a forcit. Cowell. 
Ha MNEY. n. f- [cheminée, French. ] 
The paffage through which the fmoke 
Vafeends trom the fire in the houfe. 
Chimnies with {corn rejecting (moke. Swift. 
2. The turret raifed above the roof of the 
houfe, for conveyance of the {moke. 
The night has been unruly : where we lay, 
Our chimares were blown down. Shakfpeare. 
The hre-place. 
The chimney 
Is fouth the chamber! and the chimneypiece, 
Chafte Dian bathing. Shakfpeare. 
Tne fire which the Chaldeans worthipped tora 
god, is crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh. 
Low offices, which fome neighbours harcly 
think it worth itirring from theit chimney fides tu 
obtain. Swift on Sac. Tefi. 
CHIMNEY-CORNER. a. /. [from chimney 
and corner.|] The fire-tide ; the feat on 
cach end of the fire-grate : ufually noted 
in proverbial language tor being the 
place of idlers. 
Yet fome old men 
Tell ftories of you in their chimney-corner. 
Denham 
CHI'MNEYPIECE. x. f. [from chimney and 
piece.) The ornamental piece of wood, 
or tone, that is {et round the fire-place. 
Polifh and brightcn the marble hearths and 
chimneypieces with a clout dipt in greafe. Swift. 


Crt ita hes nf. [from chimney 


Pad Meter 
. One whofe trade it is to clean foul 
“chimnies of foot. 
To look like her, are chimneyfweepers black ; 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright. 
Shuk/peare. 
The little chimnevfaweeper fkulks along, 
And maiks with footy lains the heedle{s throng 
Gay 
Even lying Wed, the chimmneyfweeper of Savoy, 
and Tom the Portugal dufiman, put in their 
chy Arbuthnot. 
. It is ufed proverbially for one ofa mean 
MOA e vile occupation. 
Golden lads and gists, al ' muft, 
As chimneyfweepers, come to dutt. Shak/peare, 


CHIN. a. f [emne, Sax. ian, Germ.] | 
The part of the face beneath the under 
lip. 


Ra all the words I could get of her, was 
wrying her waift, and thrulting out her dita. 


Sidney. 


With his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briftied lips before him. Shak /peare. 
He rais’d his hardy head, which funk ngain, 
Aud finking on his bofom, knock’d his cain. 
Dryden. 
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Cu’NaA, n. S [from China, the country 
where it is made. ] China ware; porce- 
lain; a fpecies of veflels made in China, 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the 
qualities of carth af glafs. “They are 
made by mingling two kinds of earth, 
of which ore eafily vitrifics; the other 
refills a very ftrong heat : when the vi- 
trifiable carth is melted into glais, they 
are completely burnt. 

Spieen, vapours, or fniall-pox above them all; 


And mittrefs of herfcif, tho’ china fall Pope. 
After fupper, carry your plate and china to- 


gcther in the fame baiket. Swift. 
CHINA-ORANGE. n. f [from China and 
orange.| Phe {weet orange > brought 


originally from China. z 
Nut many years has the China-crunge been pro- 
pagated in Portugal and Spain. Nicrtimer. 
CH'NA-ROOT. n. f. [from China and root. } 
A medicinal root, brought originally 
from China. ‘ 

Cui'ncouGnu. a. fa [perhaps more pro- 
perly &incough, from kiackin, to pant, 
Dutch, and cough.} A violent and con- 
vulve cough, to which children are 
fubject. 

I have obferved a chincovza complicated with 
an intermitting fever. Flyer on the llumcurs 


CHINE. TJ [</chine, re /chiena, Ital.. 
t a Lat. cein, Arm.) 
The part of the back in which the fpine 


or backbone is found. 
She itrake him fuch a blow upon hischine that 
fhe opencd all his body. . Sidney. 
He pretents her with the tufky head, 
And chine with rifing briftles roughly tpread. 
Dryden, 
. A piece of the back ofan animal. 
Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of 
beef ere thou flecp. Shakfpeare. 
He had killed eight fat hogs for this tealon, 
and he had dcalt about his chines very libcraily 
among ft his neighbours. Spe€later. 


Zo Cuine. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cut into chines. 
He that in his line did chine the long ribl’d 
A ppenine. Dryiden, 
CHINK. n.f. [cinan, to gape, Sax.] A 
{mall aperture longwife ; an opening or 
gap between the parts of-any thing. 
Pyramus and Thifbe did ta!k through the caing 
of a wall. Shakjp. Midfam. Nigke’s Dream. 
Piagues alio have ocen raited by anointing the 
chinks of doors, and the like. Bacsn’s Nat. Hif. 
Though birds have no cpiglottis, yct they fo 
contract the chink of their laringgas to preventi 
the admiffion of wet or diy incugefled. Lown, 
Other inventions, falle and abfurd, that are 
like fo many chinks and hois to di sua’ the rot- 
tennefs of the whole fabrick. South. 
In vain Me fearch’d each cranny of thebhoute,. 
Each gaping chink mineral to a moufe. Swif?, 
ToCuink.v. a. [derived by Skinner from 
the found.]  ‘l’o tnake fo as to make 2 
found. we 
He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of farc; 
With ready quills the dedicators waits Pope. 
YoCuink. vm. To found by flriking 
each other. 
Lord Strutt’s money fhines as bright,-and 
chinks as well, as "(quire South’s atrbuthner, 
When nota guinea ching’d on Martin's hoards, 
And Atwili’s felf was dran’d of all his houids, 


Swift. 

Cuixky. adj. [from chink.) rull of 

holes; gaping ; opening into narrow: 
clefts. 
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But plaifter thou the chialy hives with clay. 
Drydens Virgi. 
Grimalkin, to domcftick vermin fworn 
Aneveriatting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a ehinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thougl:tlefs mice 
Sure ruin. Philips’ Poems. 
Cuints. n. / Cloth of cotton made in 


India, and printed with colours. 
Let a charming chints, and Bruis lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and thade my litelets face. 
Pope. 
Curoprine. n. /. [from chapin, Span. ] 
A high hoe, formerly worn by ladies. 
Your ladythip is nearer heaven than when I 
faw you laft, by the altitude of a chioppine. 
Shakfpeare. 
The woman was a giantefs, and yet walked 
always in chioppines. Corvley. 
CHIP, Cnear, CHIPPING, in the names 
of places, imply a market; from the 
Saxon cyppan ceapan, to buy. Gilfon. 
To Cure. v.a. [probably corrupted from 
chop.) To cut into {mall pieces; to 
diminifh, by cutting away a little at 
a time. 
His mangled myrmydons, 
Notelefs, handicfs, hackt and cipt, came to him, 
Crying on Hector. Shut/peare’s Trgi’, and Cref. 
To return to our ftatuc in the block of mar- 
ble, we {ce it fometimes only begun to be chip- 
pet; fometimes rough hewn, and juft fketched 
snto an human figure. stddifon’s Spectator. 
The critick {trikes out all that is not juf; 
And ’tis ev’n fo the butler chips his cruft. Aing. 
Induttry 
Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the ftone. 


Lhomfon. 
Cure. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A finall piece taken off by a cutting 


inftrument. 
Cucumbers do extremely affect moitture, and 
excr-drink themfelves, which chaff or chips for- 


biddeth. Bacon, 
That chip made iron (wim, not by natural 
powcr. Taylor. 


The ftraw was laid below; 
Of chips and ferewoud was the fecond row. 
Diyden'’s Fables. 
2. A-fmall piece, however made. 

The manganefe lics in tne vein in lumps 
wrecked, in an irregular manner, among clay, 
fpar, and chips of ftone. Woodward. 

Curppinc. n. f. [from Zo chip.) A 
fragment cut off. 

They cung their land with the chippings of a 
fort of foft Rone. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

The chipping: and filings of thefe jewcls, could 
they be preferved, are of more value than the 
whole mafs of ordinary authors. Feiton. 

Curra’Gricar. adj. [fromchiragra, Lat. ] 
Having out in the hand; fubject 


to the gout ingthe hand. 
Ghiragvical prion do fuffer in the finger as 
well as in the reft, and fometimes firit of all. 
Brown's Vulear Frrours 
Gneo En I n. SA yaa the hand, 
and yax 3-, to write.] He that exercifes 
or profefles the art or bulinefs of writing. 
Thus paticth it from this office to the chirogru- 
phers, to be cngroffed. Bacon. 
CuiroGRapuisr. a. fe [See Curro- 
GRAPHER.] ‘This word is ufed in the 
following paffage, I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes by examining 
the hand: the true word is chiro/ophi/, 


or chiromancer. 

Let the phifiognomifts examine his features ; 
let the chiropraphijis behold his palm; but, 
above all, let us confult for the calculation of his 
MKACIVIEY. Arbuthezot and Pipe. 
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CHIRO'GRAPHY. n. f- [See Cuirotra- 
PHER.] Theart of writing. 

CHI'ROMANCER. n.f. [SeeCuiromancy. ] 
One that forerels future events by in- 
fpecting the hand, 

The middle fort, wha have not much to fpare, 
To chtromancers’ cheaper art repair, j 
Who clap the pretty paim, to make the lines 

more fur. Dryden's Juvenal. 
CHI'ROMANCY. n.f. [xaz the hand, and 
pae, a prophet.| The art of fore- 
telling the events of life, by infpecting 
the hand. 

There ig not much confiderable in that doc- 
trine of chiromancy, that pots in the top of the 
nails do fignify things pał; in the middle, 
things prefent; and at the bottom, events to 
come. Brown's Fulgar Ervours. 

To CHIRP. v. n. [perhaps contracled 
from cheer up. The Dutch have circk- 
en.] To make a cheerful noife; as 
birds, when they call without finging. 

She càirping ran, he peeping flew away, 

Till hard by them both-he and fhe did itay. 
i Sidney. 

Came he right now to fing a raven's note; 
And thinks he that the cAyrping of a wren 
Can chafe away the fuit conceived found ? 

Shai fpeare. 

No chirping lark the welkin fheem invokes. 

Guy's Paflorals, 
The careful hen 
Calls all her <hirping family around. Thomfon. 

To Cutre. v. a. [This feems apparently 
corrupted from cheer up.) To make 
cheerful. 

Let no fober bigot here think it a fin 
To pufh orn the chirping and moderate bottle. 


Fohnfon. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes his chrrping pint, he cracks his jokes. 

Pope. 
Cure. 2. f. [from the verb.] The voice 
of birds or infects. 

Winds over us whifper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the grafshopper under our tect. 

Speétater. 
CHI'RPER. n.f. [fromchirp.] One that 
chirps; one that is cheerful. 
To CHIRRE. van. [ceomian, Sax.] See 
Cuurme. To cooasa pigeon. Junius. 
CHIRU/RGEON. nf. Mircorey® » from 
ysig» the hand, and seyc, work.] One 
that cures ailments, net by internal 
medicines, but outward applications. 
It is now generally pronounced, and by 
many written, /urgeon. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only 
becaufe he has loft his fecling, they are neverthe- 
lefs mortal, for his not fccing his need of a chi- 
rurgeon, South's Sermons. 

Cü rR URGER Y. 2. Jo [from chirurgeon.] 
The art of curing by external applica- 
tions. This is called /urgery. 

Gynecia having fkill in chirwrgeryy an art in 
thofe days much ectteemed. Sidney, 

Natme could do nothing in her cafe without 
the help of chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious 
ficth, and making way to pull out the rotten 
bones. Wifeman. 

CHIRURGICAL. 2 ad. See Ciirur- 

CHIRU RGICK. GEON. 

1, Having qualities ufeful in outward ap- 
plications to hurts. 

As to the chirurgical or phyfical virtucs of 
wax, it is reckoned a mean between hot and 
cold. Mortimer, 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 
3. Manual in general, confifting in opera- 
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tions of the hand. ‘Chis fenfe, though 
the Ark according to etymology, is now 
fcarce found. ~ 

The chirurgica! or manual part doth refer to 
the making inftruments, and exercifing particu- 
lar experiments. Wilkins, 


YCHI'SEL, n. jJ. [eifeau, Fr. of fcifums 
Lat.] An inftrument with ea 


or {tone is pared away. 
What Ane chifel 
Cou'd ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kifs her. Shak{peare. - 
There is fuch a feeming foftnefs in the limbs, 
as it nota chife? had hewed them out of ftone, 
but a pencil had drawn and ttroaked them in oil. 
Meortan, 
Imperfect fhapes: in marble fuch are {cen, 
When the rude chifel does the man begin. Dryden. 

To Cui'seu. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cut with a chifel, 

CHIT. x. / [according to Dr. Hickes, 
from kind, Germ. child; perhaps from 
chico, little, Span. ] 

r. Achild; a baby: generally uled of 
young perfons in contempt. 

Thele will appear fuch chvts in ftory, 
Twill turn all politicks to jett. Anonymous. 

2. The thoot of corn from the end of the 
grain. A cant term with maltfters. 


Barley, couched four days, will begin to thew 
the chit or fprit at the root-end. Mortimer, 


3. A freckle. [from chickpea.] In this 
fenfe it is feldom ufed. 

To Cuir. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
fprout; to fhoot at the end of the 

rain: cant. 
Ihave known bailey cef? in feven hours after 
it had heen thrown forth. Mortimer. 

Cui'tcHatt. n. f. [corrupted by reduphi- 
cation from chat.] Prattle; idle prate ; 
idle talk. A word only ufed in ludicrous 
converfation. 

I am a member of the female fociety, who call 
ourfelves the chit-chat club. Specator, 

CHI'TTERLINGS. n. f without fingular. 
[from /chyterlingh, Dut. Minfhew ; from 
hutteln, Germ. Skinner.] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinnez. 

Cuitty. adj. [trom chit]  Chiidifh ; 
like a baby. 

Cur'vactrous. adj. [from chivalry.] Re- 
hating to chivalry, or errant knighthood 5 
kuightly ; warlike; adventurous; daring. 
Out of ufe. 


And noble minds of yore allied were 

Tn brave purfuit of chivalrous emprile. Fairy Queen, 

CHIVALRY. n.f. (chevalerie, French, 
knighthood, from cheval, a horfe; as 
eques in Latin. It ought properly to 
be written chevalry. It is a word not 
much ufed, but in old poems or 
romances. | 

r. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, tor martial encouragemicnt, fome 
Gegrces and ordets of chivalry; which, neverthe- 
Icfs, are cunferred promilcuoufly upon foldiers and 
no foldicrs. Bacon. 

2. The qualifications of a knight; as, 
valour, dexterity io arms. 
Thou hatt {lain 
The flow’r of Europe for his chivalry. Shakfpeare. 
I may fpcak it to my fhame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakfpeare. 
3. The general fyftem of knighthood. 
Solemnly he fwore, 


That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 
OTC) 
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And whate’er elfe to chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceafe till he reveng’d their wrongs. 
i Dryden. 
4. An adventure; an exploit. Not in ufe. 
1 They four doing a¢ts mure dangerous, though 
lefs famous, becaute they were but private chi- 
valy. Sidney. 
» The body or order of knights. 
And by his light ton, 
all tne iro eh England move 
To do dravca g st PH 


6. ln law. 


Servitium snilitare, of the French chevalier; a 
tenure of land by knight's fervice. Tnere is no 
land but is holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown, by tome fervice or other; and therc- 
fore are all our ficchotds, that are to us and our 
girs, calle:! femia, tees, as proceeding fiom 
the beneht of the King. As the king gave to the 
nobles large puticihons fur this or that rent and 
Ivice, fo they pareciicd out their lands, fo rc- 
ecived for rents and fervices, as they thought 
puud: and thofe fervices are by Littleton divided 
Mita chivahy and tucage. The one is martial 
and military; che other, clownifh and ruftick. 
Chisvalry, therefore, is 2 tenure of fervice, where- 
by the tenant is bound tu perfurm fome noble 
or military office unto his lard: and is of two 
forts; either regal, that is, fuch as may hold 
only of thc king ; or fuch as may alio hold of a 
common peiton as well as of the king. That 
which may hold only or the king, is properly 
called fergeantry; and is again divided into 
grand or petit, č. e. great or fmall. Chivairy 
that may hold of a common perfon, as well as 
of the king, is called fcutagium. Corul. 

Curves. n. f. [cive, Fr. Skinner.) 
1. The threads or filaments riting in 
flowers with feeds at the end. 

The mafculine or proliñc feed contained in 
the chives or apices of the ftamina. Ray. 

z. A fpecies of {mall onion, Skinner, 

Curorosis. n. /. [from xr~veS, green. ] 
The greenficknets. 

To CHoax. dee Croke. 

CHOCOLATE. n. f. (chocolate, Span. ] 

7. Ihe nut of the cacao or cocoa tree. 

‘Phe tree hath a rofe Hower, of a great number 
of petals, fiom. whofe empalements ariles the 
portal, being a tube cut into many parts, 
which becomics a fruit thaped f{umewhat Ike a 
cucumber, and deeply furruwed, in which arc 
contained feveral feeds, colleé&ted into an ob- 
Jong heap, and flit down, fomewhat | ke al- 
monds. It is a native of America, and is*found 
in grcat plenty im fevcral places between the tro- 
picks, and grows wild. Sete Cucoa. Mller. 

2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding 
the kernel of the cacao nut with other 
fubltances, to be diilolved ia hot water. 

The Spaniards woe the frit who brought 
chocolate into ufc in Europe. to promote the con- 
fumption of their cacao-nuts, achiot, and other 
drugs, Which their Welt Indies furnith, and 
which enter the compofttion of chocolate. 

i Chambers. 

3. The liquor made by a folution of 
chocolate in hot water. 

Chovolate is certainly much the beft of thefe 
three cxotick liquours : its oil feems to be both 
rich, alimentary, and anodyne. Arbuthnot, 

In fumes of burning chocolate fhall glow, 

And tremble at the tea that troths below! Pope. 

Cno'coraTe- HOUSE. n. f. [chocolate and 
houfe.\) A houfe where company is en- 
tertained with chocolate. 

Ever fince that time, Lifander has been twice 
a day at the chocolaze-heufe. Tatler. 

Crone. The old preterit of chide. 
And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. 


Gencfis. 


- 


Srakfpeare. 


Cuorce. n.f. [choix, French. ] 
t The att of choofing; determination 
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between diferent things propofed ; clee- 
uon. á 

If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe, 

The choice is made; for L mutt bothietufe. Dryd. 

Soft elocution duth thy Avi: renown, 
pentle or Marp, according tu thy choice, 

ak laugh at fodies, of to haih at vice. — Dryden. 
2. The power of chooling ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we 
take be fu in our power, that we might bave ts- 
futed it. If- tire confume the Rable, it choofeth 
not fe tu de, beeaule the nature thereof is fuch 
that it can do no other. Hesker. 

There ’s no liberty like the fiecdum of having 
it at my own cric, Whether Twill live to the 
world, of to mytelr. fh. Ejirarge. 

To talk of compslling a man to be good, is 
a contradiction; fur where there is torce, there 
cin be no chêice, Whereas, all moral guodnefs 
confiltctis in the cleétive aét of the underilanding 
wil. Grew’ s Cofmelogia Sacru. 

Whether he will remove bis contemplation 
fiom ose idea to another, is many times im hie 
cheie. Lecke. 

3. Care in choofing ; curiofity of diltinc- 
tion. 

Julius Cæfar cid write a colleétion of apo- 
phthegms: it is pity bis pook is lott; forl ima- 
pine they were cuileQed with judgment and 
choice, Bacon's Apephthegms. 

4. The thing chofin; the thing taken, 
or approved, in preference to others. 

Your ¢force is not fu rich in birth as beauty ; 
That you migtt well enjoy her. Shak fpzurr. 

Tak- to thee, fiom smong the cherubin, 
Thy chsvee of Aaming warricurs Milton, 

Now, Mas, the tud, let fame exalt her voice; 
Nor let tay conqueits only be her choice. Paar. 


5. The belt part of any thing, that is 


more properly the object of choice. 

The edcice and Aower ol all things profitabie in 
other bucks, the Pialms do both more briefly 
contain, and more movingly alfo exprefs. Hooker. 

Thou at a mighiy prince: in the churce of 
our fepulckhres bury thy dead, Cenefis. 

The ders, the How'r and choice 
Of many provinces, frum bound to bound. 

Milton. 
6. Several things propofed at once, as 
objects of judgment and ele tion. 

A braver ctoice of dauntlets (pirits 
Dd never float upon tie fwelling tide. Shak/p. 

Zo make Cnoice of. To choofe; to 
take from feveral things propofed. 

Wifdom ot what herfelf approves makes choice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denk. 

Cuoicer. ay. (choift, French, ] 
1. Select; ct extraordinary value. 

Aiter having fet before the king the chorcef? of 

Wines ard fruits, be told him the beit part ot his 


enteltaiumacnt was tu come, Guardian, 
Tous, in a fea of folly tofs'd, 
My chorec hours of lite ave lott, Swift. 


2. Chary; frugal; careful: 
fons. 

He that ts chive of his time, will alfo be 
chsice of his company, and cézice of his actions. 

Taylor's Holy Livixe. 

CHOICELESS. adj. [from choice.] With- 

out the power of choofing ; without 
right of chuice ; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which the 
cylinder is tnade, nor the round voluble form of 
it, arc any more imputable to that dead choice’: fs 
creature, than the fit motion of it; and, there- 
forc, it cannot be a fit refemblance to thew the 
reconcilcablenefs of fate with choice. Hammond. 

CnHovlcecy. adv. [trom chore. ] 
i. Cunoufly ; with exa& choice. 
A band of men, 
Collefted choie ly from each county fome. Shakf. 
2. Valuably ; excellently, 
It is certain it is caaice/y good, Walton's Ang. 


ufed of per- 


ra 


| 


5s To overpower. 
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Cnolrerynss. n.f. [from cheice.] Nicety ; 
particular value. 
Carry into the thade fuch auriculas, fecdhings, 
Or plants, as ate ter their chs cnefs referved in 
pots Evelya’s Auk ndugi 
CHOIR. x. f. (chorus, Latin.] 
t. Anaffembly or band of fingers. 
They now aflitt the choir 
Of angels, who their fongs admire. 
2. The fingers in divine worthip. 
The choir, 
With all the chaiceft mufick of the king¢om, 
Together fung Je Deum. Shak/peure. 
3. The part of the church where the 
chorifters or fingers are placed. 
The lords and ladies having brought the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, feli ost 
At dutance trom her. Shakfpeare. 
To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Sax. from 
ceoca, the cheek or mouth. According 
to Minfhew, from, Sp; whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanith ahogar. ] 
1. To fuffocate ; to kill by topping the 
pallage of refpiration. 
But when to my guod lord I prove untrue, 
Vl choke my {elf SFakfpeare. 
While you thunder’d, clouds of dut dd easke 
Contcending troops. IW ailer. 
2. To flop up; to obilru&; to block up 
a palfage. 
Men troop’d up ta the king's capacious cout, 
Whole porticos were cack’ wath the reflori. 
Chapman, 
They are at a continual experce to cleanfe the 
ports, and keep them from ocing choked up, by 
the nclp of leweral engines. Addijen on Italy. 
While pray’rs and tears his dettin’d progrcls 


Walker, 


fray, 
And crowds of mourners choke their fov'reign’s 
Way. Tickel, 


3. To hinder by obftru€tion or confine- 


ment. 
As two fpent {winimers, that do cling toge- 
ther, 

And choke their art. Shat/peare. 
She cannut lofe her perfe& pow’r to fee, ` 
Ti.o' milts und clouds do choke her winduw-light, 

Deviss. 
It feemeth the fire is fo cached, as not to be 
adle tu remove the ftone. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
You muft make the mould biz enough to con- 
tain the whole fruit, when it is grown to the 
greatelt; fur chie you will chee the fpreading of 
the fruit. Bacan’s Natxral liijiery. 
The tire, which chok'd in athes lay, 
A load tos heavy for nis foul tò move, 
Was upward blown bcluw, and bruth’d away by 
love. Diyen. 


4. To fupprefs. l 
And yet we ventur’d; for the g ropos’d 
Chok'd the relpeét of likely peril f Snak sp, 
Confefs thee freely ot vith ot 
For to deny each aiticle with Oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke thelftrong conception 


Yhat I do giroan withal. . Shut/peare, 


And that which fell among Morns are they, 
which, when they nave heard, go furth, and are 
choked with cares, and riches, and pleafurcs of 
this ite, and bring no fruit to perfeétion. Luke. 

No fruitful crop the fickly fichds return; 

But oats and darnel chote tne rifing corn. Dryd. 
Cuoxe. n. f. bfrom the verb.] The fila- 
mentous or capillary part of an arti- 
choke. A cant word. 
CHOKE-PFAR. a. f. [from choke and pear. ] 
1, A rough, harfh, unpalatable pear. 
2. Any afperfion or fareafin, by which 
another is put to filence. A low term. 

Pardon me for going fy low as to talk of giv- 

ing chvdc-pears. Ciar a. 
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CHOKE-WEED. a. f. [ervangina.] 
lant. 
CHOo'KER. n.f. [from choke. ] 
1. One that chokes or fuffocates another. 
2. One that puts another to filence, 
3. Any thing that cannot be aniwered. 
Cuo'ky. adj. (from choke.] ‘That has 
the power ot fuffocation. 
CHO'LAGOGUES., u.f. [órd bile.] Me- 
dicines which have the power ot purg- 
~ ing bile or chcler. 
CHO'LER. z. f. [cholera, Lat. from 
“Ae 
s. The bile, 
Marcilius Ficimus increafes thefe proportions, 
adding two more of pure c/u/er, Wetton. 
There would be a main defeét, if fuch a fecd- 
ing animal, and fo tubjeét unto difeafes from 
bilious caules, thould want a proper conveyance 
for choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
“The humour which, by its fuer- 
abundance, is fuppofed to produce iraf- 
cibility. 
It engenders choler, planteth anger ; 
Aod better ’twere that both uf us did faft, 
Siace, of ourfelves, ourtelves are cholcrick, 
Tian feed it with fuch over-roatted fleth. Shakfp. 
gi Anger; rage. 
Put him to chaler Rraight; he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradistion. Shakfpeare. 
He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 
Who can miftake defire for eho/er. Prior. 


Cro'tericnx. adj. [cholericus, Latin. ] 

x. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great pocts being fo different in their 

3 tempers, the one chsferick and fanguine, the 

- other phicgmatick and melancholick. Dryden. 
2. Angry; iralcible: of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honelt plain-deal- 

7 ing fellow, «ho/eriex, bold, and of a very uncon- 

d itant temper. Arbuthnot. 

3. Angry; offenfive : of words or ations. 

There came in chelerick hatte towards me 

about fever or eight knights Sidney. 

B:canus threateneth all that read him, ufing 

his conhdent, or rather cholerick fpcech. Raleigh, 

Cuno LeERICKNESS. n. f. [from cholerich. ] 
Anger 3 irafeibility ; peevifhnefs. 

Jo CHOOSE. v. a. I chofe, I have cho- 
fen, or chofe. [chuifir, Fr. ceoyan, Sax 
ficfen, Germ. ] 

zy. To take by way of preference of feve- 
ral things offered ; not to reject. 

Did l chozfe him out of all the, tribes of Ifrael 


A 


WS 


to be my pricit. 1 Samuel. 
= I may iiher choofe whom I would, nor te- 
fule who iflike. Shui fpeure. 


offer to chosfey and chocje the 
hould refute to perform your 
fhould sefule to accept him. 
Shakfpeare. 


right ca 


y 
fgg, if 


2. To take; not to rcfufe. 
Let us choofe to us judgments; Jet us know 
among ouifelvesywhat is good. “Fob 
Tine will has MMII fo rauch freedom deft as to 
enable it to cheafe any act in its kind good; as 
alfo to r fule any act in its Kind evil. South. 

. To {elect ; to pick out of a number. 
How much lef: fhall I anfwer him, and chosfe 
out my words to rcafon with him ? Job. 

3. To cle& for eternal hapvinefs; to 
predeflinate to life. A term of theolo- 
glans. 

Jo CHOOSE. ¥, 2. To have the power 
of choice between cifere:@ things. lt 
is generally joined with a negative, 
and fgnifics mult neceflarily be, 


CHO 


Without the influence of the Deity fupport- 


ing things, their utter annihilation could not 


choofe but tollow. Hooker. 
Knavcs abroad, 


Who having by their own importunate fuit 


Convinced or fupplied tnem, they cannot ie 
Shat/peare, | 
When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the toun- | 


But they mult blab. 


dation of merit, then can he not choose but 
profper. Bacon, 
Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 
For all her haite, the could not choofe Lut itay. 
Dryden. 
Thofe who are perfuaded that they fhall con- 
tinue for cver, cannot chsofe but afpire after a 
happinels commenturate to their duration. 


Tillot fon. 
CHo'oserR. 2. /. [from choofe.] He that 


has the power or office of chooling ; 
elector. 


Come all into this nut, quoth fhe; 
Cume clofely in, be rul’d by me; 
Each one may here a cho+fer be, 
For room yuu need not wreille. Drayton. 

In all things to deal with other men, as if I 
might be my own choofer. Hamms'el's Prad. Car, 

This generality is not futhcient to Maxe a 
good choofer, without a morc particular contrac- 
tion of his judgment. Wotton. 

To CHOP. v. a. [happen, Dutch ; cou- 
per, French. | 
1. To cut with a quick blow. 

What thall we do, if we perceive 

Lord Haftings will not yiela to our complots ? 
Chop off his head, man. Shakjpeare 

Within thete three days nis head is tu be chip 
of. Shak{peare 
And where the clever chops the heifer’s {poil, 

Thy breathing nottril hold. Gay's Trivia. 
2. To devour eagerly: with wp. 

You are for making a hatty meal, and for 
chopping up your entertainment like an hungry 
clown. Dryden 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his 
breakfaft, wiich tne fox prefently chopped up. 

L’ Fffrange 
3. To mince; to cut into fmall pieces. 

They break their bones, and cep them in 
pieces, as tor the pot. Micah. 

Some grananes are made with clay, mixec 
with hair, chopped traw, mulch, and fuch like. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, 

they are fu chopped and minced, and fiand I 


~ broken and divided, that the common peopl 


take the verfes ufually for different aphoritms. 
Locke 

4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretr: 
chopt hands had milked. Shak{peare. 

To Cuor. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and 
unexpected motion, like that of a blow: 
as we fay, the wind chops about, that 
is, changes fuddenly. 

If the body repescufitng be near, and yct not 
fo near as to make a concurrent echo, it choppets 
with you upon tne fudden. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

2. To catch with the mouth. 

Out of grecdinefs to get both, he chops at the 
fhadow, and lofes the fubitance L’ Efiringe 

3. To light or happen upon a thing fud- 
denly : with upon. 

To Cuor. v.a. [ceapan, Saxon; konpen, 
Dutch, to buy. } 

1. To purchafe, generally by way of 
truck ; to give one thing for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys 
not to hold but to fell again, grindcth upon the 
feller and the buyer. Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of an- 
other, 
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Sets up communitics and fentes, = 
To chop ana change intelligencics. Hudibr as, 
Athrm the Trigons chopp'd and chang’d, 
The watry with tue fiery rang`d. 
_ We go on chopping and changing our friends, 
as well as our horfes, L’ Ejirange. 
3. To bandy; toaltercate; to return one 


thing or word for another. 


Let not the council at the bar chop wi 
judge, nor wind himtelf into the handling of th 
caute a-new, after udge hath deciared hia 


fentence. Bacon, 
You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, 
till your fkin 1s turned over your cars for pratings 


L’ Efirange. 
Cuop. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A piece chopped off, See Curr. 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen 
hundred pounds; yet Empfon would have cut 
another chop out of him, if the king had not 
died. Bacon, 

2. A finall picce of meat, commonly of 
mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops, 
That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. 

King's Cookery. 
3. A crack, or cleft. 
Water will make wood to fwell; as weJee in 
the fil.ing of the chops of bowls, by laying thein 
in water. Bacon, 
Cuop-Hnouse. n. f. [from chop and hou/e. } 
A mean houfe of entertainment, where 
provilion ready dreffed is fold. 

I loti mv place at the chop-houfe, where cvery 
man eats  publick a mefs of broth, or chop of 
meat, in filence. Spectator, 


CHOPIN. n. jJ. (French.] 

I. A Irench tiquid meafure, containing 
nearly a pini of Winchelter. 

2. A term uted in Scotland for a quart 
of wine mealure, 

Cno'rPING. participia! adj. {In this fenfe, 
of uncertain etymology.} n epithet 


Miadibras. 


frequently applied to aulants, by way» 


of ludicrous commendation: mnapined! 
by Skinner to fignify luly, from ear, 
Saxon; by others to mecan a chida that 
would bring money at a market. Per- 
haps a greedy hungry chid, likely to 
live. 
Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 
W.uid own the tai and chopping child Fenton, 
CHoPPING-BLOCK. n.f. [chop and block. | 
A log of wood, on which any thing 
is laid to be cut in picces. 
The ftraight {mooth elms are good for axle- 
trees, boards, chepping-blocks Mortimer, 
CHOPPING-KNIFE. n. f. [choo and knife. ] 
A knife with which cooks mince their 
meat. 


Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his 
fide, a foreit-bill on his neck, and a chopping- 


knife uncer his girdle. Shiney. 
Cuo’ppy. adj. [frem chop.) Full of 
holes, cletts, ar cracks. 
You feem to underftand me, 
By each at once her choppy Anger taying - 
Upon her fkinny lips. Miuk/peare, 


Crops. n. f- without a fingular. [cor- 
rupted probably from Cuars, which 


fee.) 
1. The mouth of a beak. 
Su fuon as my chops begin to walk, yours 
muft be walking too, for company. L’ Eftrange. 
2. The mouth of a man, uled in con- 
tempt. : 
He ne’er fhock hands, nor bid farcwel to him, 


Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops. 
Shakfpcare, 


3.-The mouth of any thing in familiar 
language; as of a river, of a fmith’s 
vice. i ) 
CuHo'RAL. adt. [fiom chorus, Latin. ] 
¢. Belonging to or compoling a choir or 
concert. 
All founds on fret by fring or golden wire 
Pempe: d foft tunings intcamia’d with voice, 
Choral or uniton. Mitan., 
Choral fymphonies. Milton, 


2. Singing in a choir. 
And cisral (eraplis fung the fecond day. 


Akurf, 

CHORD. n. /. [(chorda, Latin, When 
it fignilics a rope or {tring in general, 
it is written cord: when its primitive 
fignitication is preferved, the 4 is re- 
tained. ] 

t. The ftring of a mufical inftrument. 

Who mov’d 
Their ops and cherds, was feen; his volant 
touch 
Inftinét thro’ all proportions, low and high, 
Fled and puriu'd trantverte the refonant fugue. 
Milton, 

2, [In geometry.] A right line, which 
joins the two ends of any arch of a 
circle. 

To Cuorvd. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
furnifh with itrings or chords; to 
itring. 

What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell 
When Jubal ttruck the chorded thet 
His litt’ning brethren ftood around. Dryden. 

CHORDE'E. n. f. [from chorda, Latin. ] 
A contra@lion of the frænum. 

CuHoRion. n. J: (ywer, to contain. ] 
The outward membrane that enwraps 
the fetus. : 

CHO'RISTER. x. f. [from chorus. ] 

1. A finger in cathedrals, ufually a finger 
of the lower order ; a flinging boy. 

2. A finger inaconcert. This fenfe is, 
for the moh part, confined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in liveiy nutes ; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The cheriflers the joyous anthem fing. 

The new-born phoenix takes his way ; 
Of airy chorilers a numerous train 


Attend his progrefs. Dryden, 
The mufical voices and accents of the aerial 


chorifters. > Ray on the Creation. 

Gaemeet crurk. tot [from ywer, a re- 
gion, and yepw, to defcribe.] He 
that defcribes particular regions or 
countries. 

CHOROGRA'PHICAL. ad. [See Cuoro- 
GRAPHER.) Defcriptive of particular 
regions or countries; laying down the 
boundaries of countries. 

I have added a chorogrupkical de{cription of 
this terreitial paradite. Raleigh, 

CHOROGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from choro- 
graphical,] In a chorographical man- 
ner; according to the rule of chorogra- 
phy; in a manner defcriptive of par- 
ticular regions. 

Cuoro’Grapuy. n. f. [See Cuorocr.- 
pHER.! The art or practice of defcrib- 
ing particular regions, or laying down 
the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is lets in its objeét than 
geography, and greater than topography. 

Cno’rus. n. f. (chorus, Latin. } 

t. A nuinber of fingers ; a concert, 

Vor. L, 


Spenfer. 
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The Grecian tragedy was at firit nothing but 

a chorus of fingers; attcrwatds one astur was i 

troduced, Dryds, 

Never did a more full and unfpotted ceras uf 
human creatures juin together in a hymn of de- 
votion. hd lfon, 
In praife fo jut let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the geucra) chruas of mankind! Pope. 
2. ‘Lhe perfons who are fuppoted ta be- 

hold what peffes in the a¢ts of a tra- 

gedy, and fing tucir fentiments be- 

tween the a&s. 

For fupply, 

Admit ine Chorus to tèis liflory. Sask peare, 
3. The fong between the acts of a travedy. 
4. Verfes of a fong in which the company 

join the dinger. 

CHose. Tue preter tenfe, and fometimes 
the participle paflive, of choofe. 
Our tovere:gn here above the reit might ftand, 

And here be chofe again to rule the land. Dry. 
Cro’sen. The participle paflive of choo/e. 

It king Lewis vouch fate to turnith us 

With fome few bands of chofen fuldiers, 

Ill undertake to land them on our coat. Siat/p. 
CuouGn. n. f. [ceo, Sax. choucas, Vr. ] 

‘A bird which frequents the rocks by the 
fea ide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 
Hanmer. 
In birds, kites and keftrels have a refemblance 
with hawks, crows with ravens, daws and 
choughs, Bacon's Natural Hij ory. 
To crows the like impartial grace atfords, 
And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. 
Dryden, 
Cuoute. n.f. [commonly pronounced and 
written josol.) The crop of a bird. 
The chou/e vy crop, adhering unto the lower 
fide of the bill, and fo defcending by the throat, 
is a bag or fuchel. Brown's Pulgar Evrours. 
To Cuouse. v. a. [The original of this 
word is much doubted by Sinner, who 
tries to deduce it from the French gofer, 
to laugh at; or joucher, to wheedle ; 
and from the Teutonick éo/en, to prat- 
tle. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant 
word, without etymology. ] 
1. To cheat; to trick; to impofe upon. 
Freedom and zeal have chous’d you o'er and 
o'CT 5 
Pray give us "leave to bubble you once morc. 
Dryden. 
From London theycame,filly people to choufe, 

Their lands and their faces unknown. Swift. 
2. It has of before the thing takea away 

by fraud. 

When geefe and pullen are feduc’d, 

And fows cf fucking pigs are chous’d, Mudibras, 
Cuousk. n. f [from the verb, This 

word is derived by Henfhaw from freus, 
or chiaus, a T of the Turkifh 
court ; who, fays he, is little better than 

a fool. ] 

I. A bubbles a tool; a man fit to be 
cheated. 
A fottith chozs/ey 

Who, when a thicf has robb’d his houfe, 

Applies bimfclf to cunning men. Hudibras. 
2. A trick or fham. 

To Cro‘wrer. v.n. To grumble or mut- 


ter like a froward child. Phillips. 


Curism. n. fo [yeus an ointment. ] 
Unguent, or un ion: it is only ap- 
plied to facred ceremonies. 

Onc a&, never to be repeated, i: not the thing 
that Chrift’s eternal prictthood, denoted efpeci- 
ally Ly his unétion or s/ri/my, rcters to. Hamm. 


Curi'som.n.f. [SecCurism.] A child 
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that dies within a month after its bnth. 
So called from the chrifom-cloth, a 
cloth anointed with holy unguent, which 
the children anciently wore ull they 
were chriftened. 

When the convulfions were tut few, the neme- 
ber of chrifoms and infants was greater. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
To CHRISTEN. v.a. [enpyctman, Sax. } 
1. To baptize; to initiate into chrillianity 
by water. 
2, To name; to denominate. 

Where fuc evils as theie reign, cr pen the 
thing what you wil, it can be nu beiter than ws 
mock miilenutun. Brane?, 

Curi'stenvom. m. fe [from Chrif and 
dom.) The colkétive body of chriilia- 
nity ; the regions of whel the inhabit- 
ants profefs the chriftian reiigion. 

What hath been done, the parts of chriffemtom 


mott afflicted can belt tettify. Hooker, 
An older and a better tuldier, none 
That chrifendom gives out, Shak/peare. 


His computation is univerfally received over 

all chrijlendom, Holder on Tine. 

CHRI'STENING. n. f. [from chrijien.} The 

ceremony of the -frit initiation into 
chriftianity. 

The queen was with great fulemnity crowned 
at Wefiminfter, about two years after the mar- 
riage; like an old chrijfening that had itaid long 
fur godfathers. Bacon. 

We fhall infert the caufes why the account of 
chrifienings hath been neglected more than that 
of burials. Graunt, 

The day of the c&riening being come, the 
houfe was filed with gotips. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

CHRISTIAN. a. f. [chriflianus, Lat.] 
A profeffor of the religion of Chriit. 

We cAriflians have certainly the bet and the 
holieft, the wifeit and moft reafonable, religian 
in the world, Tillot far. 

Cuerstiran. adj. Profeffing the religion 
of Chrift. 

I'll not be made a foft and dull-ey'd fool, 

To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yicl® 
To chriffian interceffors. Skukfprare. 


CHRISTIAN-NAME. n. /. The name given 
at the font, diltinct from the gentilitious 
name, or furname. 

CURISTIANISM. n. f. [chrifiiani/inus, Lat. ] 

1. The chrittian religion. 

2. The nations profeffing chriftianity. 

Cueistia nity. n. f. (chrétienté, Fr.] 
The religion of chriftians. 

God doth will that couples, which are mars 
ried, both infidels, if either party be cun- 
verted into chriflianity, tis fiould not make te- 
paration. Hanke». 

Every ono, who lives in thethabitual practice 
of any voluntary fin, cuts hinfelr of from chri/= 
tantly. a AT | ne 

7JoCHRISTIANIZE. ©. a. [from c/rifian. ] 
‘To make chrillian; to convert to chril- 
lianity. 

The principles of Platonick phi'ofopks, as it 
is now chrifiianized. Drvder. 

Curistianty. adv. [from chrifien.] 
Like a chrifttan; as becomes one who 
profeffes the holy religion of Chrif. 

CHRISTMAS. nefe [from Chri? and ma/e.1 
The day on which the nativity of our 
bleffed Saviour is celebrated, by the 
particular fervice of the church. 

CuRISTMAS-BOX. n./. [fram chrinas and 
box.) A box in which little prefents 
are colle@ed at Chriftmas, 

AR 
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When time comes round, a chriffrnas-box they 
bear, 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. 
Gay's Trivia. 
CurispPMAs-FLOWER. 2./. Flellebore. 


Cueist’s-THORN. n. f. [So called, as 
Skinner fancies, becaufe the thorns have 


fome likenefs to a crofs.] A plant. 

It hath long fharp tpines: the Hower has five 
Jeaves, in form of a role: out of the flower-cup, 
which is divided into feveral fexments, rifes the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, fhaped like a 
bonnet, having a thell almoft globular, which is 
Givided into ti:ree cells, in cach of which is con- 
tained a roundih feed. This is by many per- 
fons fuppofed to be the plant from which our Sa- 
viour's clown of thorns was compofed. Miller, 

Curoma'rick. adj. [xgomas colour. ] 
1. Relating to colour. 
I am now come to the third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatich, or colouring. 
Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
2, Relating to a certain fpecies of ancient 
mualick, now unknown, 

It was obicrved, he never touched his lyre in 
fuch a truly chromatick and enharmonick manner. 

Ar butane and Pope. 
CHRO'NICAL. 
CHRO'NICK. 

A chronical duttermper is of length: as drop- 
fies, afthmas, and the like. Quincy. 

Of difeafes fome are chronical, and of long du- 
ration; as quartane agues, fcurvy, wherein we 
deter the cure unto more advantageous feafons. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The lady’s ufe of thefe excellencies is to divert 
the old man when he is out of the pangs of a 
chronical dittemper. SpeGator, 


CHRONICLE. n.f. [chronique, French ; 
from yeo@, time. ] 

1. A regilter or account of events in order 
of time. 


bag. [from KEHV time. ] 


No mere yet of this; 
For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation fur a breaktait. 
3. A hittory. 

You lean too confidently on thofe Irith chro- 
m.iésywhich are moit fabulous and forged. Spenfer. 
If from the field I fhould return ance morc, 

} and my {word will carn my chronicle. Shak/p. 
Lan traduc’d by tongues, whici neither know 
My faculties nor perilon, yet will be 
The chrenicles of my doing. Shakfpeare. 
L give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes 
which crowd their annals, tugether with thole 
which you arc tu produce for the Britith chronicle, 
Dryden, 
To Cuvo’xicre. v.a. [from the noun.) 
2. To record in chronicle, or hiltory, 
This to rehearfe, Mould rather be to chronicle 
times than to fearch into retormation of abufes 
in that realm. a Spenfer. 
2. To regiiter # to record. 
or now the devil, that told me I did well,' 
Says that this decd is chronicled in hell. Siukfp, 
Love is your maticr, for he maiters you: 
And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, thould not be chronicled for wife, 
Shak{peare. 
I fhall be the je% of the town; nay, in two 
days, 1 expect to be chronicled in ditty, and fung 
in woeful ballad. 


Siat/peare. 


Congreve. 
CHPO'NICLER. n.f. [from chronicle. } 
p. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of 
events in order of time. 
Here gatheng chroniclers, and by them land 
Giddy fantaftick poets of cach land. Donne. 
2. A hiftorian; one that keeps up the 
memory of things paft. 
I do herein rely upon puck bards, or Irith 
chroniclers, Spenfer, 
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This cuftorn was held by the Druids and bards | 


of our ancient Brituns, and of latter times Ly the 
Irith chroniclers, called rimcrs. Raleigh, 


CHRONOGRAM. n.f. [yp5, time, and 
yeade, to write.) An infcription in- 
cluding the date of any action. 


Of this kind the following is an example: | 


Gloria laufque Deo lel Lor? M in (xc Fla funto. 
A chronogrammatical verf{e, which includes not 
only this year, 1660, but numesical letters 
enough to reach above a thoufand ycars further, 
until the year 2867. Herec! 
CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL. adj. [from chro- 
nogram.] Belonging to a chronogram, 
See the laft example. 
CHRONOGRA'MMATIST. n. f- [from chro- 
nogram.] A writer of chronograms. 
There are foreign univerfities, where, as you 
praife a man in England for being un excellent 


philofopher or poet, it is an ordinary character to 
be a great circnogrammnarifi, Addifon. 


Crrono'cocer. u. fa [xcó®, time, and 
acy@-, doctrine.] He that ftudies or 
explains the fcience of computing pall 
time, or of ranging pall events accord- 
ing to their proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themfelves about 
moft great epochas. Plotter on Time. 

CuroļnoLo'GicaL. adj. [from chronology. 
Relating to the doétrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronologira/ account 
of fome times and things pait, without confining 
myfclf to the cxaétnefs of years. Hale. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY. adv. [from chrono- 
logical.) In a chronological manner; 
according to the laws orrules of chrono- 
logy; according to the exact feries of 
time. 

Curowo’Loctst. n. f. [See CeRoNnoLo- 
GER-] One that itudies or explains 
time; one that ranges palt events ac- 
cording to the order of time; achrono- 
leger. 

According to thefe chrorelcgifs, the prophecy 
of the Rabin, that the world thould lat but fix 
thoufand years, has been long difproved. Brown, 

All that learned noife and duit of the chronc- 
logifi is wholly to he avoided. Locke on Educat. 

CHRONOLOGY. n. f. [xó time, and 
Avy@-, doctrine.] The {cience of com- 
puting and adjulling the periods af time; 
as the revolution of the {un and moon ; 
and of computing time pał, and re- 
ferring each event to the proper year. 

And the meafure of the year- not being fo per- 
fedtly knawn to tie ancicnts, rendered it very 
difficult ror thom to tranfmit a true chronology 
to fuccceding «ges. Lieider on Time, 

Where J allude to the cuftoms of the Greeks, 
I believe 1 may be juitified by the trictett cdrc- 
nology ; though a poctis not obliged to the rules 
that contine an hiltorian. Prior. 

CHRONO'MRTER. n. f. [xe and vitgor ] 
An initrument for the exa@ menfuration 
of time. 

According to obfervation mide with a pendu- 
lum chronometer, a bullet at its brit ditcharge flics 
five hundred and ten yards in five half feconds. 

Derham, 

Cury’saris. n. f. [from yeds®, gold, 
becaufe of the golden colour in the 
nymphz of fome infeéts.] A term ufed 
by fome naturalis for aurelia, or the 
firft apparent change of the maggot of 
any {pecies of infeéts. Chambers. 

Cury'sorite. n. A [xete@, gold, and 
aSa, aftone.] A precious fione of a 
dufky green, withacaltofycllow. H’codcw. 
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Such another world, 
Of one intire and perfcét c% yjolite; 
I'd not have fold her for. Shak /peare, 
If metal, part feem'd gold, part filve: clear : 
If tone, carbuncle moft, ur chryfoiite. Milton. 

Curyso’prasus. n. f. [yvc@, and 
prafinus, green.] A precious ftone of 
a yellow colour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenti a chryfoprafus. 
Revelatiors, 
CHUB. a. f. [from cop, a great head, 
Skinner.) A river üh. The cheven. 
The chuk is in prime from Midmay to Can- 
dlemas, but beit in winter. He is full of {mali 
bones: he eats waterifh ; not firm, but limpand 
tafielefs : neverthelefs he may be fo dreffed as to 
make him very good mear. ialton’s Angler, 

Cuu’BBED. Adj. [from chub.) Big-headed 
like a chub. 

Jo CHUCK. v. x. [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the found that it 
expreffes; or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.) ‘To make a noife like a hen 
when fhe calls her chickens. 

Jo CHuck. v.a. 

r. To call asa hew calls her young. 

Then crowing clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed 
call 
Tochuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden. 
2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 
fo as to make the mouth {trike together. 
Come, c/uck the infant under the chin, foice 
a fimile, and cry, 
Ah, the boy takes atter his mother’s relations. 
Congreve, 

Cuuck. a2. f. (from the verb. ] 

t. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that peo- 
ple uleto make to chickens when they call them. 
Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from 
chicken or chick. 

Come, your promufe.——W hat prom ile chuck? 


Suib/peare, 

3. A fudden fmall noife. 
CHUCK-FARTHING. 2. / [chuck and far- 
thing.} A play, at which the money 
falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He lott his money at chuck-farshing, thuttic- 
cap, and all-fours. Arbuth. Mitt of Fian Gu’, 

ToCuvu'ckee. v.n. [ fehaecken, Dut.) Yo- 
laugh vehemently; to laugh convulfively. 

What tale fhall 1 to my old rather tell? 

"Twill make him chuckle inou’rt beitow’'d fowcil. 
Dryden, 

She to intrigues was e’en hard-hearted ; 
She ciuctled when a bawd was carted. 

To Cuu'cxue. v. a. [from chuck. ] 
t. To call as a hen. 

I am vot far from the women’s apartmen, I 
am furc; and if thele birds are within diftance, 
here ’s that will chuzkle 'em together. Dryden. 

2. Tococker; to fondle. 
Your confeffor, that parcel of holy guts and. 
gambidec ; he muit chackie you, and moan you. 
Dry:tca's Spanifh Briar. 
CHU'ET. n. /. [probably from To che. } 
An old word, as it deems, for forced 
meat. 

As for chuets, which are likewife minced meat, 
inftead of butter and fat, it were good tu moittca 
them partly with cream, or almond or piflachio 
milk. Bacon’s Natural Hifitry. 

CHUFF. a./. [A word of uncertain dt- 
rivation ; perhaps corrupted from chub, 
or derived from kzvf, Welih, a ttock. J 
A coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbcllied knaves, are you undone ? 
No, ye fat chugs, L would your itore were herce 

Shukjprarcg 


Prer, 
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A lefs generous chuff than this in the fale, 
would have hugged his bags to the lat. 

Lo byivange. 

Cuvu'retvy. adv. [from chuffy.) Surlily ; 
itomachfully. 

John untwered chuffily. Clin ifla. 

CHUFFINESS. nf. [from chufy.] Clown- 
ilfhnefs; furlinefs. 

Cuu' Fry. adj. (from chuf.) Blunt; furly ; 
fat. 

Crum. n. f. [chom, Armorick, to live 
together.) A chamber fellow: a term 
uted in the umiveriities. 

Cuumr. n. J A thick heavy piece of 
wood, lefs than 2 block. 

When one 1s battered, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood; accommodate thenaiclyes with 
another. Mooon. 

CHURCH. n.f. [einee; Sax. xraesr.] 

a. The colleétive body of chrifiians, ufually 
termed the cathalick church. 

The church, being a fupernatuial fociety, doth 
differ from natural focicties in this ; that the per- 
fons unto whom we atfociate outfelves in the one 
are men, imply confidcred as men; but they to 
whom we be joined in the other, are God, an- 
gcls, and holy men. _— dtevker, 

2. The body of chnftians adhering to one 
particular opinion, or form of worfhip. 

The church is avehigious aflembly, or the large 
faii building where they meet ; and fometimes 
the fame word means a fynod of Erthops, or of 
prefhyters ; anc in fome places it is the pope and 
a general council. Muers’ Logick. 

3. The place which chriflians conlecrate 
to the worfhip of God. 

It comprchends the whole church, viz. the name 
er budy of the curci, together with the chancel, 
which is even included under the ward church. 

sylife’s Parergon. 

That churckes were confecrated unto none but 
ftc Lord only, the very gencral name chictly doth 
fulkciently thew: church doth fignity no other 
thing than the Lord’s houfe. Hooker. 

Tro’ youunty the winds, and let them fight 
A gainit the churches. Shakfprare. 

4. It is ufed ficquently in conjunction with 
other words; as church-member, the 
member of a church; church-powwer, 
fpiritual or ecclefialtical authority. 

To Cuurcn. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
perform with any one the office of re- 
turning thanks in the church after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of 
childbirth. 

CHURCH-ALE. n.f. [from church and 
ale.| A wake, or feait, commemora- 
tory of the dedication of the church. 

For the churcheu/eytwo young men of the parih 
are ycarly chofen to be wardens, who make col- 
lection among the p:inifhioncrs of what provifion 
it pleafeth them to bettow. Carew. 

CHURCH-ATTIRE. x. f/f. The habit in 
which men officiate at divine fervice. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difcourfcs, 
touching that church-attirc, which with us, for 
the moft part, is ufed in publick prayer. Husker, 


ICHURCH-AUTHORITY. n. f. Ecclefiaftical 
power ; fpiritual jurifdićtion. 

In this point of churck-autkority, I have fifted 
all ene little fcraps alleged. Atterbury, 

Cuurcu-surtar. n. f. Burial according 
to the rites of the church. 

The bifhop has the care of (ceirg that all 
chriftians, after their deaths, be not denicd church- 
burial, according to the ufage and cuftom af the 
place. ttyliffe's Parergon., 

CHURCH-FOUNDER. n. /, He that builds 
or endows a-church, 
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Whether empero sor hifhaps in thofe days were 
chur ch-f sermons, the folenin dedication of churches 
they theugit nut to be a work in itfelf either vain 
or fuperttitious. Looker. 

Cuurcnman. n. f. [church and man.] 
1. An ecelefiahick; a clergyman; one 
that minillers in faecred things. 

Ií any thing be offered to you touching the 
church anel churchmen, or Church-governnient, 
rely nut oniy upon yeurtelf, Bacen. 

A very Jihcult work to do, to reform and rc- 
duce a churehintoorder, that had been fo lung nce- 
glcéted, aud that was fu ill Alled by many weak 
and more wilful churchmen. Clarendon, 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 
Thefe marks ot chuichand churchmen he defign’d, 
And living taught, and dying leit behiad. Dryg. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 
CHUKCH-WAKDENS. ne Je [See War- 
DEN.) Officers yearly chofen, by the 
confent of the minifter and parifhioners, 
according to the cuflom of each place, 
to look to the church, church-yard, and 
fuch things as belong to both; and to 
obferve the behaviour of the parifhioners, 
for fuch faults as appertain to the jurif- 
diction or cenfure of the ecclefiattical 
court. They are a kind of corporation, 
enabled by law to fue for any thing be- 
longing to their church, or poor of their 
parilh, Cowell. 

There thould likewife church-warden:, of the 
gravett men in the parnih, be appointed, as they 
be here in England. Spenfer. 

Our church-wardens 
Fealt onthe filver, and give us the farthings. 
Gay. 
Caurcnyarn, n. / The ground ad- 
joining to the church, in which the 
dead are buried ; a cemetery, 

I am almoft atrud to ftand alone 

Here in tne churchyard, yet 1 will adventure. 
Snakfpeare. 

In churchyards where they bury much, the earth 
will confume the corps in far fhorter time than 
other eath wall. Bacon, 

No place fo f:cred from fuch fops is barr’d; 
Nor is Paul's church more fafe than Paul's 

churchyard, Pope. 

CHURL. 2a./. [ceon], Sax. carl, in Ger- 

man, is ftrong, ruflicks being always 
obferved to be itrong bodied. ] 

te Aruftick ; a countryman; a labourer. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcoracth 
to work or ufe any hard labour, which he faith is 
the life of a peafant or churi. Sperfer. 

One of the bafer foit, which they call curis, 
being reproved for his oath, anfwered confidently, 


that his lord commanded him. Spenfer. 
Charl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shakyp. 


From this light caute th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country chur/s to mitchief, hate, and wars. 
Dryden. 
2. A rude, furly, ill-bred man. 
A churl's courtefy rarely comes, but cither for 
gain or falichood., Sidney. 
3. A mifer; aniggard ; a felfish or greedy 
wretch, 4 
Poifon, I fcc, nath been his timelefs end! 
O cher, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after ! Skak/peare. 
Cnuvu’ruisn. ads. [from churl.] 
1. Rude; brutal; harm; auftere; four; 
mercilefs; unkind; uncivil ; 
A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears, 
Thofe at her father’s churli/t feet the tender'd. 
Shakfpeare. 
The interruption of their chuøli/h drums 
Cuts of more circumftance ; they are at hand 
To paily, or to hght. Skut/peare. 
J 
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A lion în love with a lafs, defired her father’s 
confont. The anfwer was churlifa envugh : 
He'd never marry his daughter ty a brute. 

L'Efirangs. 

He the purfuit of churliA beafts 

Preferr'd to fleeping on her breafls. 


2. Selih; avaricious. 


The man was chuslih and evil in his doings. 
1 Samuel, 


Waller. 


This fullen churi thief 
Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully's beef. 
King. 
3. [Of things.] Unpliant; crofs-grained ; 
unmanageable ; harlı; not yiclding. 
If there be cmiffion of fpirit, the body of the 
metal will be hard and churli%. Bucon, 
The Cornish were become, like metal often 
fired and quenched, churlifi, and that would 
fooner break than bow. Bacon's Henry vit. 
In the hundieds of Effex they have a very chure 
lift blue clay. Moreimer’s Unfbandry, 
4. Vexatious; obftrudive. 
Will you again unknit 
This churlih knot of all abhorred war? Shak/p. 
Spain found the war fo churliñh and longionic, 
as they found they fhould confume them{elves in 


an endlefs war. Bacon, 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churimi rub fays nay. Crahtaw. 


CHU RLISHLY. adv. 
Rudely ; brutally. 
To the oak, now regnant, the olive did chure 
liflly put over the fon for a reward of the f{ervice 
of his fire. Hewel, 
CHU'’'RLISHNESS. n. /. [from churlifQ; 
cýnhycnerre, 5axon.] Brutality; rug- 
gednefs of manner. 
Better is the chur/:Mnefs of a man than a cour- 
tevus woma. Ecclas 
In the churlifinefs of fortune, a poor honcit 
man futfers in this world. L’ Ejirange. 
CHURME. n. f. [more properly chirm, 
from the Saxon cýpme, a clamour or 
noife ; as to chirre is to cou as a turtle. } 
A confufed found; a noife. 
He was conveyed to the Tower, with the 
churme of a thoufand taunts and reproaches. 
Bacon, 


CHURN. 2. f. [properly chern, from 
kern, Dutch, cepene, Sax.] The vef- 
fel in which the butter is, by long and 
violent agitation, coagulated and fepa- 
rated from the ferous parts of the milk. 

Her aukward fiit did ne’er emplay the churn. 
Gay's Pafforals. 

To Curry. v. a. [ternen, Dutch. ] 

1. To agitate or fhake any thing by a vi- 
olent motion. 

Perchance he fpoke not: bur 
Like a full-acorn’d boar, a churning on, 
Cried Oh. Skak/peare. 
Froth fills kis chaps; he fends a grunting iound, 
And part he curri, and part befuams the ground. 
Dryden. 
Churn’ in his teeth the foamy venom rofe. 
aildifon, 
The mecharifm of nature, in converting our 
aliment, confiits in mixing with it animal juice:, 
and in the action of the told parts churning then 
together. atrbuthnor on Aliments. 
2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 
The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. 
Proverbs. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon 
ftaying the coming of butter after the churning. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

CHuu'rrRworM. n.f. [from cyppan, Sas. J 
An infe& that turns about nimbly 5 
called alfo a fancricket. Sinner. Phill, 

To Cuuse. See To Cnoose, 

2 R2 


(from" churlifb.] 
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€uyra’ceous. adj. [from chyle.]  Ee- 
longing to chyle; confifting of cliyle. 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fer- 
mented the chylaceous mafs, it has the ftate of 
drink not ripened by fermentation. Floyer. 

CHYLE. n. f [vtao.] The white 
juice formed in the ftomach by digef- 
tion of the aliment, and afterward 
changed into blood. 

This powerful ferment, mingling withthe parts, 
The leven’d mafs or milky chyle converts. 

Biackwwore, 

The chyle cannot pafs through the fmallefi vef- 
fels. edrbuthnot 

Cuycira’crion, n. f. [from chyle.] The 
act or procefs of making chyle in the 
body. 

Drinking exceffively during the time of chy/e- 
fawn, tops perfpiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cuyiiractive. adj. [from chy/us, and 
facio, to make, Lat.) Having the 
power of making chyle. 

CHYLOPOE TICK. adj. [yia and moiw.] 
Having the power, or the office, of 
forming chyle. 

According tothe force of the chylopeetick organs, 
more or lefs chy le may be extracted from the fame 
food. at buthnor, 

Cry Lovs. adi. [from chylr.] Confilting 
of chyle, partaking of chyle. 

Milk is the chy/ous part of an animal, already 
prepared. Arbuthnct. 

Cuymic. n.f. A chymift. Obfolete. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind 
ef metallical nature, feem to have refolved it 
into nobler ufe : an art now utterly loft, or pcr- 
chance kept up by a few cynics. IT orton. 

Cuy MIcac. } 

Cry'mick. § 

x. Made by chymiftry. 

Pm tid with waiting for this chymick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Dryden. 

The medicines are ranged in boxes, according 
to their natures, whether chymical or Galenical 
preparations. Watts. 

2, Relating to chymiftry. 

Merhinks already, from this chymick flame, 

I fee a city of more precious mold. Drviden, 

With chymick art exalts the min’ral pow’'rs, 
And draws the aromatick fouls of fow’rs. Pope. 

CHY'MICALLY. adv. [from chymical,] In 
a chymical manner. 

CHY‘MIST.. 2: 7. (See, Cari STRY y] 
A profeffor of chymiltry ; a plilofopher 
by fire. 

The ftarving chymif, in his golden views 
Supremely bleit. Pope's Effay on Man. 

Cuy sistry. n. f. [derived by fome 
trum ydw@, or juice, or xvas to melt ; 
by others from an oriental word, kema, 
black. According to the fuppofed ety- 
mology, it is written with y or e.) 

An art whereby fenfible bodics contained in 
vefiels, or capable of being contained therein, are 
fo changed by means of certain ijftruments, and 
principally fire, that their feseral powers and var- 
tue: are tnereby difcovered, with a view to phi- 
Yofuphy or medicine. Boerhaave, 

Operations of chymifiry fall hort of vital force : 
no chymift can make milk or blood of grais- 

Arbuthnot on cbliments. 


Cipa’rious. adj. (cibarius, Lat. from 
cibus, food.] Relating to food; ule- 
ful for food ; edible. 

Ciinor. n. f. [ciboule, Pr.) A frall fort 
of onion ufed in fallads. This word is 
common in the Scotch diale& ; but the 
dis wot pronounced. 


adi, Fchymicus, Latin.) 
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Cibsulet, or fcallions, are a kind of degenerate 


onions. Moaie 
CLCATRIX. T n. f. [cicatrix, Latin.] 


1, The fcar remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio, with hie cicatrice, an em- 
bicm of war, here on his finilter cheek. Shak. 

2. A mark; an impreMfion: fo ufed by 
Shak/peare \efs properly. 
Lean but upon atuhh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreflure 
Thy palm fome moments keeps. Shakfpeare. 
CICATRI'SANT. n. f. [from cicatrice.| 
An application that induces a cicatrice. 
Creataisive. ad. [from cicatrice.] 
Having the qualities proper to induce a 
cicatrice. 
Cicatriza’tion. a. f. [from cicatrice. } 
te The a& of healing the wound. 

A vein burfted, or corroded, in the lungs, is 
looked upon to Le for the mof part incurable, be- 
caufe of the motion and coughing of the lungs 
tearing the gap wider, and hindeting the con- 
glutination and cicatrization of the vein. Harvey. 


2. The ftate of being healed, or finned 
Over. 

The firft tage of healing, or the difcharge of 
matter, is called digettion; the fecond, or the 
Alling up with flefh, incarnation; and the laft, 
or finning over, cicutrization, Sharp's Surgery, 

To Ci’caTrRize, v. a. [from cicatrix. ] 

1. To apply fuch medicines to wounds, 
or ulcers, as heal and {kin them over. 

Quincy. 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a 
fore. 

We incarned, and ina few days cicatrized it 
with a fmooth cicatrix. WW ifeman on Tumo:a's. 

Ci'cery. n. f. [myrrbis.] A fort of herb. 

Cicnora‘ceous. adj. [from cichorium, 
Lat.} Having the qualities of fuccory. 

Diurcticks evacuate the falt ferum ; as all acid 
diureticks, and the teftaccous and bitter cichora- 
cecus plants. Feyer. 

Cron-pEaA. mA [cicer.}] A plant. 

To C’CURATE, o. a, [cicuro, Latin. ] 
To tame; to reclaim from wildnefs ; 
to make tame and tratable. 

Puitons may yet retain fome portion of their 
natures; yet arc fo refracted, cicurated, and tub- 
dued, as not to make good their deflruétive ma- 
lignities. Lrown's Vulgar Errours, 

Cicura TIon. nf. [from cicurale.) The 
aét of taming or reclaiming from wild- 
nefs. 

This holds not only in domeftick and man- 
fucte birds, for then it might be the etfeét of 
cicuration or inftitution; but in the wild. Ray 

CIDER. a. f. feidre, Tr. Yfidira,’ Veta. 
Sicera, Lat. cixépay = 399 | 

1. All kind of flrong liqucrs, except 
wine. This fenfe is now wholly obfolete. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits 
prefed. 

We had alfo drink, wholefome and good wine 
of the grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of 
that country; a wonderfal pleafing and refieth- 
ing drink., Bacon, 

3. The juice of apples exprefled and fer- 
mented. This is now the fenfe. 

To the utmoít -bounds of this 
Wide univerte Silutian cider burn, 

Shall pleafe all tates, and triumph o'er the vine. 
Philips. 

Ci’peristT. n.f. [from cider.] A maker 
of cider. 

When the ciderifs have taken care for the bef 
fruit, and ordered them alter the best manner 
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they could, yct hath their cider generally proved 
pale, fharp, and ill tated. ‘ion tamer, 
Ci’DERKIN. x. f. [Erom cider.] "Phe liquor 
made of the murk or grofs matter of 
apples, after the cider is prefled out, 
and a convenient quantity of boiled 
water added to it; the whole infufing 
for about forty-cight hours. Phillips. 


Ciderkin is made for comnion drinking, and 


fupplies the place of {mall beer. Mortimer, 
Creninc, af. See Ceinine. 
CLEKGE. n. f [French.] A candle 


carried in proceflions. 

Ci'tiary. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging 
to the eyelids. 

The c:/cary proeeffes, or rather the ligaments, 
obferved in the infide of the fclerotick tunicles 
of the eyc, do ferve infteac vf a mufcle, by the 
contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. Ray, 

Cixi‘cious. adj. [from cilicium, hair-cloth, 
Lat.] Made of hair. 

A garment of camel's hair, that is, made of 
fome texture of that hair; a cuarfe garment, a 
cilicious or fackcluoth habit, fuitable to the auf- 
terity of his lite. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Cima’n. See SIMAR. 

CIME'LIARCH. n.f. [from xsienrszogne. | 
The chief keeper of plate, veftments, 
and things of value, belonging to a 
church; a church-warden. Dif. 

CI'METER. n. fà [cimiarre, Span. and 
Portug. from chimeteir, Turkuh, Blu- 
teau’s Portuguefe Didionary.) A fort of 
{word ufed by the Turks, fhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent backward. 
This word is fometimes erroneoufly 
{pelt /cimitar, and /cymitcr ; as in the 
following examples. 

By this fermvtar, 
That flew the fophy and a Perhan prince, 
That won three ficids of fultan Solyman. Shat/p. 

Our armours now may ruit, our idle feyniters 
Hang Ly our fides for ornament, not ufe. 

Dryden, 

Ci’ncrure. a. f. [cinGura, Vat. ] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whofe cloak and cinéture 
Hold out this tenpelt Shakfpeace, 

Columbus found th? American fo git 
With feather'’d cinFure, naked clfe, and wild. 

Milton, 

He binds the facred cin@ure round his breatt. 

Pape. 

2. An enclofure. 

The court and prifon being within the cinPura 
of one wall. Bacon's Henry vit. 

3. [In archite&ure:] A ring or hit at 
the top and bottom of the fhaft of a 
column; feparating the fhaft at one 
end from the bafe, at the other from the 
capital. It is fwppofed to be in imita- 
tion of the girths or ferrils anciently 
ufed to ftrengthen and preferve the 
primitive wood columns. Chambers. 


CINDER. n. / (ceindre, French, from 
cineres, Lat. ] 
1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without 


being reduced to afhes. 
I Mould make very forges of my checks, 
That would to cinders burn up modely, 
Did Lut E tpeak thy deeds! Shubfpeare. 
There is in fmiths? cinders, by fome adhchon 
of iron, fomctimes to be found a magnetical opc- 
ration. r Brown. 
So fnow on Ætna docs unmeltad lie, 
Whofe rolling flames and fcatter'd cinders fly. 
Waller, 


2. A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 
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If fram Adown the hopeful chops 

The fat upon a cinder drojs, 

To ftinking fmokc it turns the flame. Swift, 
Cinper-wencu. | N.f. [cinder and wo- 
CInDER-WOMAN. f man.) A woman 

whofe trade is to rake in heaps of ahes 

for ciuders. 
‘Tis under fo much nafty rubbifh laid, 

To And it out ’s the cinder woman's trade. 

Effay on Satire. 

She had above five hundred fuits of fine cloaths, 

and yet went abroad like a ciader-wench. Arbuth. 
In the black form of cinder- wench the came, 

When love, the hour, the place, had banith’d 

thame. Gay. 


CINERA'TION. n. f. [fom cineres, 
Lat.) The reduétion ot any thing by 
fire toafhes. A term of chymiltry. 

Cinenr’tiovs. ach. (cincricius, Latin. ] 
Having the form or itate of afhes. 

The nerves arite from the glands of the cineri- 
tious part of the brain, and are terminated in all 
parts of the body. Cheyne. 

CiNERULENT. ad: [from cireres, Lat. ] 
Full of afies. Didi. 

CP'NGLE. n. /. [from cingulum, Lat.) A 
girth for a horte. Lif. 

Cinnabar. n.f. [einnabaris, Lat.) Cin- 
nabar is native or faétitious: the facti- 


tious cinnabar is called vermilion. 
Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfilver 
is drawn, and confilts partly of a mercurial, 
and partly of a fulphurco-uchreous mutter, 
Meoodmard’s Mer. Feffils. 
The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
ticles of fulphur compote ciz:nuSar. Neauton. 


CINNABAR of Antimony, is made of mer- 
cury, fulphur, and crade antimony. 
CINNAMON. n. f. [cinuamomum, Latin.] 
The fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
ifland of Ceylon. Its leaves refemble 
thofe of the olive, both as to fubftance 
and colour. The fruit refembles an 
acorn or olive, and has neither the {mell 
nor talte of the bark. When boiled in 
Water, it yields an oil, which as it cools 
end hardens, becomes as firm and white 
as tallow; the fmell of which is agree- 
able in candles. The cinnamon of the 

ancients was different from ours. 
Chambers. 


Let Araby extol her happy coatt, 
Her eree on and fwect amomum boalt. Dryden. 


Cinnamon Water is made by ditlilling 
the bark, firft infufed in barley water, 
in {pirit of wine or white wine. 

Chambers. 

CINQUE, no f. [French.] A five. It 
is ufed in games alone; but is often 
compounded with other words. 

Cinque-rors. n. f. (cinque feuille, Fr.] 
A kind of five-leaved clover. 

Cixquve-pace. n. /. [cinque pas, Fr.) A 
kind of grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
Ey a meafure, and a ciugue-pace. The fiiit fuit 
is hot and hafty, Ike a Scotch jig, and full as 
fantaftical; the wedding mannerly and mo- 
deft, as a mcafure tull of fate and gravity ; and 
then comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, 
falls into the cinque- pace fafier and falter, till he 
finks into his grave. Shakfpeare. 

CINQUF-PORTS. n. f. [cingue ports, Fr.) 

Thofe havens that lie towards France, and therc- 
fore have been thought by our kings to be fuch 
2s ought moft vigilantly to be obferved againit 
mvafion. In which re{pect, the places where 
they are have a (pecial governour or kecper,called 
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by his ofice Lord Warden of the cingue-ports ; 
and divers privileges giantecl to them, as a parti- 
cular yuritdi@tion ; their warden having the au- 
thority of an admiral among them, and fending 
out writs in his own name. The eingue-pores are 
Dover, Sandwich, Ryc, Hattings, Wincheifea, 
Rumney, and Hithe; fome of which, as the 
number exceeds five, muti either be added to the 
firft infiitution by fome later grant, or accounted 
as appendants to fome of the reft. Cowell, 
They, that bear 
The cloth of flate above her, are four barons 
of the cingue-ports, Shakfpeare. 
CINQUE-SPOTTED. ad). Having five {pots. 
On her Icft brea 
A mole, cingue-fpctted, like the ctimfon drops 
I’ th’ bottom of a cowflip. Shak/peare. 
Cron. n. /. [ fon, or fciony French. ] 
1. A fprout ; a fhoot from a plant. 
We have reafon to cool our raging motions, 
our carnal flings, our unbitted lufts; whereof I 
take this, that you call love, to be a tet or cion 
Shak{peare. 
The flately Caledonian oak newly fettled in 
his triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his 
own royal fem. Towel. 
2. The thoot engrafted or inferted on a 
flock. 


The cion over-ruleth tne ftock; and the ftock 
is but pathive, and giveth alimcnt, but no mv- 
tion, to the g.aft. Bacon. 

CIPHER. n. f. (chifre, French; zifra, 
Italian ; cifra, low Lat. from an orien. 
tal root. ] 

r. An arithmetical character, by which 
fome number is noted; a figure. 

2. An amnthmetical mark, which, ftand- 
ing for nothing ittelf, increafes the va- 
lue of the other figures, 

Mine were the very cipher of a fundtion, 
To tind the faults, whuic hne Rands in record, 
And ict go by the aétor. Shakyspeare. 
If the people be fumewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls ot ciphers in the privation 
or tranfation. Bacon. 
As, In accounts, ciphers and figures pafs fur real 
fums, fo names pafs for things. South. 
3. An intertexture of letters engraved 


uftially on boxes or plate. 
Troy flam’d in burnifh’d gold; and o’cr the 
throne, 
ARMS AND THE MAN in golden ciphers hone. 
Pope. 

Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fome 
Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant's heaving fide 
To amp the mafter’s cipher ready fland. Thom. 

4. A character in general. 

In fucceeding times this witdom began to be 
written in ciphers and characters, ancl letters 
bearing the furm of creatures. Raleigh. 

ç. A fecret or occult manner of writing, 


or the key to it. 
This book, as long liv'd as the elements, 
In cipher writ, or new-made idioms. Donne. 
He was plealcd to command me to itay at 
London, to fend and receive all his letters; and 
I was furnithed with mine feveral ciphers, in or- 
Ger to it. Denkan. 
Z2 Ci’pHer. v.n. [from the noun.] To 


ractife arithmetick. 
You have been bred to bufinefs; you can ci- 
pher; 1 wonder you never ufed your pen and 


ink. Arbuthnot. 
To CIPHER. v. a. To write in occult 
chara¢ters. 


He frequented fermons, and penned notes: 
his notes he e:pkered with Greck characters. 
Hayward, 


To Cr’rcinaTE. v.a. [circino, Lat.) To 
make a circle; to compafs round, or 
turn round. Bailey, 

CIRCINA'TION, n. fa [circinatio, Lat.) 
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An orbicular motion ; a turning round; 


a meafuring with the compafles. Bailey, 
CIRCLE. n. f. [circulus, Latin. ] ‘ 
I. A line continucd till it cnds where it 

begun, having all its parts equidiftant 

from a common centre. 

Any thing that moves round about in a circle, 
in lefs time than our ideas are wont to fucceced 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to 
move; but feccmsg to bea perfect intire circle of 
that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle 
in motion. Locke. 

By a circle L underitand not here perfc&t geo- 
metrical circle, but an orbicular Agure, woore 
length is cqua! to its breadth; and which, as tu 
fente, may teem circular. Newien's Upticks. 

Then a deeper fill, 
In circle following circle, gathers round 
To clofc the face of things. Thomon’ s Summer. 


2. The fpace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body ; an orb. 


It is he chat fitteth upon the circle of tne earth, 


Tjatad. 
4. Compafs; enclofure. 
A great magician, 
Obfcured in the circle of the fore. Shak fpeare. 


5. An aflembly furroundmg the principal 
erfon. 
To havea box where cunuchs fing, 
And, furemoft in the circle, eye a King. 
6. A company ; an aflembly. 
I will call over to him the whole circle of 
beauties that are difpofed among the boxes. 


Pope. 


siddijen, 
Ever fince that time, Lifander vilits au every 
circle. Tatler. 


7. Any feries ending as it begins, and 
perpetually repeated. 

There be fruit trees in hot countrics, which 
have bluflums and young fruit, and young fruit 
and ripe fruit, almioft all the year, fucceed- 
ing one another; hut this circle -of ripening 
cannot be but in fucculent plants, and not coun- 
tries. Bacez:,° 

Thus in a circle runs the peafant's pain, 

And the year rolls witain ittelf again. Dryden. 

8, An inconclufive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propofition is 
proved by the following, and the fol- 
lowing propofition inferred from the 
foregoing. 

That heavy bodies defcend by gravity; and 
again, that gravity is a quality whereby an hea- 
vy body deicends, is an impertinent circle, and 
teacheth nothing. Glarville’s Scepfs. 

That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the 
premiffes in a fyllogitin is qucitioned and oppofed, 
and we intend to prove it by the conclufion. 

ates Logick, 

9. Circumlocution; indirect form of words. 
Has he given the lye 
In circle or oblique, or femicircles 


Or direct parallel? You mutt challenge him. 
Fletcher's Q. of Cor. 


10. Circes of the German empire. Such 
provinces and principalitics as have a 
right to be prefent at diets. They are 
in number ten. Trevoux. 

To Ci’rcce. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To move ronnd any thing. 
The lords, that were appointed to circle the 
hill, had fome days before planted themfclves 


in places convenient. Bacon, 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planets circle other funs. Pope. 


2. To enclofe; to furround. 
What ftern ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two hianches, thofe fweet ornaments, 
Whole circling thadyws kings have fought to 
fleep in? Shuts peare, 
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While thefe fond arms, thus cirel’ng you, may 
prove 
More heavy chains than thofe of hopclefs love. 
Prior. 

Unfeen, he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 

With darknels circled and an ambient cloud. Pope. 
3. To Circe in. To confine; to keep 
together. 

We teim thofe things dry which have a can- 
fiftence within them{elves, and which, to enjoy a 
determinate figure, do not require the flop or 
hindrance of anvtner body tolirnit and circle them 
in. Dighy on Bodies. 

Jo Cr’reve. v.n, To move circularly ; 
to end where it begins. 
The wel tesught bowl 
Gireles ineeffant; wiulit the humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural yeits refounds, 
Philips. 

Now the eirching years difciofe 

The day predeitin'd to reward his woes. 
Cr’ncrep. adj. {from circle. } 
the torm ot a circle; round, 
Th’ incanitant moon, 
That monthly changes in her sired orb. Skak/p. 
Cir cet. on. fanfifiomeiele.y i A circle ; 
an orb: properly a little circle. 

Then take iepa, till Hefperus difplay’d 
His golden circle? in the weitern thade. Pope. 

Cr'RciinG. particip. adj. (from fo circle. | 
Having the ferin of a circle; circular ; 
round. 

Round he furveys, and well might, where he 
ftoud 
“So high above the circling canopy 
Of night's extended thade. Milton's Par. Loft. 

CVRCUIT, xn. f. [ctrcuit, Be. circuitus, 

Latin. } 


z. The aét of moving round any thing. 
There are fow moons alfo perpetually tolling 
round the planet Jupiter, and carried slong with 
him in nis periodical circurt round the fun. 
Wattson the Mind. 
2. The fpace enclofed in a circle, 
He led me up 
A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain, 
A circuit Wide incloy'd. Miltons Par, Le? 
3. Space, or extent, meafured by travel- 
ling round. 
He altributeth unto it fmallnefs, in refped of 
circuit. Honken. 
The lake of Bolfena is reckoned one-and- 
twenty miles in creuit. atdlifen on Îtaly. 
4. A tring; a diadem; that by which any 
thing is incircled. 
And this fell tempeft Mall not ceafe to rage, 
Voril the golden creut on my head 
Da calm the fury ef this mad-brain’d flaw. Skak. 
g. The vifitations of the judges for holding 
affizes. 
Tine circuitt, in former times, went but round 
about the pale; as the czrcuięt of the cynolura 
about the pule. Davies. 
C. The tra& of country vifited by the 
judges. 
7. Long dedudion of reafon. 
Up into the watch tower get, 
And fee all things defpuil'd of fallacies; 
Thou fhalt not pecp thro’ lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or colle@ions to difcern. Donne. 
Cincurt of a@ton. [In law.] Isa longer 
courfe of proceeding to recover the thing 
fued for than is needful. Cowell. 


To Ci'rcuir. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
move circularly. 
Pining with equinoial heat, unfefs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 
Quick circuiting Philips. 
Cracuireers n. /. [from circuit.) One 
that travels a circuit. 


Pepe. 
Having 
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Like your fellow circuiteers the fu, you travel 
the round of the carth; and=behcld all the ini- 
quities under the heavens. | Pope. 

Circurtion. n. fe (circuitio, Lat. ] 
1. The act of going round any thing. 
2. Comp2is.; maze of argument. 

To apprehend by what degrees thcy ean to 
things in how, thaugh not in deed, repugnant 
one to another, requireth more tharpnefs of wit, 
more intricate circuitions of difcounNe, and depth 
of judgment, than common ability doth yield. 

Hovker. 
C'RCULAR. adj, [ecircularts, Latin ] 
1. Round, like a circle; circumfcribed 
by a circle, 

The frame thereof feem'd partly circular, 

And pirt triangalar. Fairy Queen. 

He firit inclos’d for lifts a level ground ; 

The form was circular. Dryden's Fables. 

Nera's port, compofed of huge moles running 
round itim a kind of circular figure.  „dddifon. 

2. Succeflive in order; always returning. 

Fromm whence th’ innumerable race of things 

By circular tucceffive order {prings. RKefconsnon. 
3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. 

Had Virgil been a circulur poet, and clofecly 
adhered to hiltory, how could the Romans have 
had D do? Dennis. 

4. Ending in itfelf: ufed of a paralogifm, 
where the fecond propofition at once 
proves the firit, and is proved by it. 

One of Cartes’s ħrit principles of realoning, 
after he had doubted of every thing, feems to be 
tuo circular to fafely build upon; for he is for 
proving the being of God from the truth of our 
faculties, ind the truth of cur faculties from tne 
being of a God. Baker's Reficé?. on Learniny. 

5 C re un hR tAE  Aclétyer sdivetted 
to feveral perfons, who have the fame 
intere in fome common affair; as in 
the convocation of affemblies, 

6. Cixcunar Lines. Such ftraight lines 
as are divided from the diviiions made 
in the arch of a circle; as the lines of 
fines, tangents, and fecants, on the 
plain fecale and fector. 


7. CIRCULAR Sailing, is that performed 
on the arch of a great circle. 


CIRCULAR LTX. 2. fe [from circular.) A 
circular form. 

The heavens have no diverfity or difference, 
but a fimplicity of parts, and equiformity in 
motion, cuntinually fuceecding cach other; 
fo that, from what point foever we compute, the 
account will be common unto the whole circu- 
larity. Brown. 
Cr’rcuLarry. adv, [from circular. } 

1. In form of a Circle. 

The internal form of it confifts of feveral re- 
gions, involving one ancther like orhs about the 
fame centre; or of the teveral elements calt cir- 
cularly about each other. 

2. With a circular motion. 

Tiade, which, like blood, Mould circularly 

flow, 

Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom loft. 

Dryden. 

Every body, moved cireular?y chout any centre, 
recedes, or endeavours to recede, Irom that cen- 
tre`lof its motion. Ray. 

To Ci'RcuvaTe. v. n. [from circulus. ] 
1. To move in a circle; to run round; to 


return to the place whence it departed 
in a conftant courfe. 
If our lives motions theirs muft imitate, 
Our knowledge like our blood mult circulate. 
Denham. 
Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of 
the univerfe circulates without any interval or re- 
pole. L'Ejirange. 
2. To ke difperfed. 


Burne: 
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As the mints of calumny ave perpetuatiy at 
work, a grcat number of curious mventions, if- 
fued out from time to time, giow current among 
the party, and circulate through the whole king- 
dom Addifon. 

To Ci’rcurate. v.a. To put about. 
ln the civil wars, the moncy fpent on both 
fides was circuiated at home; no publick debts 
contricted. swift. 
CIRCULATION. n. f. [from circelate. } 
t. Motion in a cicle; a courfe in which 
the motion tends to the point from 
which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, on 
the cerculation of the blood, unknown tiil the latt 
age? Dúrnet’s Theory. 

As much blood paffeth through the lungs us 
through all the ref of the body: the c:rez/asiou 
is quicker, and heat greater, and their texture 
extremely delicate. Arbuthvoe on cllinwnte. 

2. A feries in which the fame order is al- 
ways obferved, and things always ree 
turn to the fame itate. 

As for the fins of peace, thou hait brought 
upon us the mifcries of war; fo for the fins of 
war, thou feeft fit to deny us the hicfling of peace, 
and to keep us in a circulation of milcrics. 

King Charles. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits 
this continual circularion of human things, Swift. 

3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoftle faith of the Jews, tnat they 
crucified the Lord of glory ; and when the Son 
of man, being on earth, affrmeth that the Son 
of man was in heaven at the fume inftant, there 
is in thefe two {pecches that mutual circulatisa 
before mentioned. Hooker. 

Ci’rcuratory. na.f. [fromeirculate.] A 
chymical veffel, in which that which 
rifes from the veffel on the fire is col- 
lected and cooled in another fixed upen 
it, and falls down again. 

Ci’rcuLatory. adj. [from circulate.) Ciré 
culatory Letters are the fame with 
CIRCULAR Letters. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENCY. n. f. [from circum- 
ambient.) "The att of encompafhing. 

Ice receiveth its hgure according unto the fur- 


face it concretcth, or the esrcumambiency which 
conformeth it. Brown. 


CIRCUMA'MBIENT. ad. (circum and 
ambio, Latin.) Surrounding; encom. 
pafing ; enclofing. 

The circumumb'ent coldnefs towards the fides of 
the veffcl, like the fecond region, «cooling and 
condenfing of it. A ilkinsé 

To CiIRCUMA’MBULATE. v.n. {from cr- 
cum and ambulo, Latin. |] To walk round 
about, Dia, 

To CIRCUMCISE. v. a. [eircumcido, 
Latin.} To cut the prepuce or fore- 
fkin, according to the law given to the 
Jews. 

They came to circum-:fe the child, Luke, 

One isalarmedat the induttry of the whigs, in 
aiming to ftrengthen their touted party by a rein- 
forcement from the crreumeijed. Swift, 

Cir CUMCI'SION. n.f. [ fromerrcumefe. | The 
rite or act of cutting off the forcikin, 

They left a race behind 
Like tothemfelves, diftinguifhable fcarce 
From gchtles, but by ei: cumeision vain. Milton, 

To CIRCUMDUCT. v. a. [circumduca, 
Lat.] To contravene; to nullify: a 
term of civil law. 

Acts of judicature may be cancelled and cira 
cumdu@ed by the will and dircétion cf the 
judge; as alfo by the confent of the parties liti- 
gant, before the judge has pronounced and given 
{cntence. aes Parergon, 

CirncumMDuCTION. mf. [from circumdud, } 


CIR 


y Nullification; cancellation. 

The citation may be circumducted, though the 
defendant thould not appear; and the defendant 
mutt be cited, as a circumduftion requires. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
z. A leading about. 
By long circumduSion perhaps any truth may 
be derived trum any other truth, Hooker. 
CIRCUMFERENCE, u. f. [circum- 
ferentia, Latin.) ' 
t The periphery ; the line including and 
furrounding any thing. 
Extend thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy jutt circumference, O world! Milton, 

Becaufe the hero is the centre of the main 
ation, all the lines from the circumference tend 
to him alone. Dryden. 

Firc, moved nimbly in the circumference of a 
circic, makes the whole circumference appear like 
acircle of fre. Newton, 

2. The {pace enclofed in a circle. 
So was his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
That thook heav’n’s whole circumference, con- 
bro’d. Milton. 

He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground, 

The whole circumference a mile around. Dryden. 
3. The external part of an orbicular body. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of 
the clouds reHdedted trom it, feemed red at its 
apparent circumference. Ifthe clouds were viewed 

hugh it, the colour at its circumference would 

cbluc. Nervton’s Opticks. 

4 An orb; acircle; any thing circular or 
orbicular. 

His pond’rous fhicld, large and round, 
Behind him call; the broadvcircumference 
Hung on his thuulders like the moon. Milton. 

To Cincu'MFERENCE. v. a. [from the 
noun.}] To include ina circular fpace. 
Not proper. 

Nor 1s the vigour of this great body included 
only in itfelf, ov circumference by its furface ; but 
aidufed at indeterminate dittances. brown, 

CincumMrERE NTOR. n. j. [from circum- 
fera, Lat. to carry about.] An inftru- 
ment ufed in furveying, for meafunng 
ang'es, confilting of a brafs circle, an 
index with fights, and a compas, and 
mounted on a ftaff, with a ball and 
focket. Chambers. 

CIRCUMFLEX. n. f- [circumflexus, Lat. | 
An aceent ufed to regulate the pronun- 
ciation of tyllables, including or par- 
ticipatine the acute and grave. 

The circus keeps the voice in a middle tune, 
and therefore in the Latin is compounded of both 
tae other. Helder. 

Circu'MEpLuENCcE. n. f. [from circum- 
fluent.{ An enclofure of waters. 


CIRCUMEFLUELNT. ad. | rircumfluens, l 


Lat.] Flowing round any thing. 
Lrale the-Paphian race, 
Whoie bounds ihe acep “reenfluent waves em- 
brace ; 
A duteous people, and induftrious ifle. Pope. 
Ciucu MFivous. adj. [circumfuus, Lat.] 
Environing with waters. 
He the world 

Bailt on cizcumflucus waters calm, in wide 
Cry ttalline ocean. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Laertes’ fon, gist with circe flusus tides. Pope. 
CIiRCUMFORA'NEOUS. adj. [ circumforaneus, 
Latin.) Wandering from houfe to 


houfe: as, a circumforaneous fiddler, 
one that plays at doors, 

Jo CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. [circuinfufus, 
Lat.] ‘Lo.pour round ; to {pread every 
way. 
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Men fec better, when their eycs are againft the 
fun, or candle, if they put their hand before their 
eye. The glaring (un, or candle, weakens the eye; 
Whereas the light circumfufed is cnougir for the 
perception. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
His army, circun:fus'd on either wing. Milton. 

Earth, with her nether ocean cércunifus' d, 
Their pleafant dwelling houfc. Milton. 

This nymph the God Ccefiphus had abus’d, 
With all his winding waters circumfas'd. Addijon. 

CincuMFu’siLe. adj, (circum and fujilts, 
Lat.] ‘That may be poured or {piead 
round any thing. 

Artitt divine, whofe fkilful hands infold 
The victim's horn with circumfufile gold. Pope 

CircumMFu’ston. n. /. [from circumfufe. 
The act of {preading round; the itate 
of being poured round. 


To CIRCU'MGYRATE. vw. a. [circum 
and gyrus, Lat.J} To roll round. 

Ail the glands of the body be congeries of va- 
rious furts of veffcls curled, cércumg yrated, and 
cumplicated together. Kay on the Creation. 

CirCUMGYRaA TION. a. f. (from circum- 
gyrate.) The a& of running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty- 
five days, from his Art being put inte fuch a 
circumgyration. Cheyne. 

Crrcumja'cent. adj. [circumjacens, Lat. ] 
Lying round any thing; bordering on 
every fide, 

Crrcumr tion. a2. /. [from circumeo,circumi- 
tum, Lat.) The aé of going round. Did, 

CIRCUMLIGA'TION. n. f. [circumliga, Lat. ] 

1. The act of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any thing is en- 
comnafled. 

Circumiocu tion. xf. [cercumlocutio, 
Latin. ] 

t» A circuit or compafs of words; peri- 

hrafis. 

Virgil, Rudying brevity, could biing thefe 
words into a narrow compas, which a tranflator 
cannot render without circuinlocutions. Dryden. 
‘ [much prefer the piain Rilimgtgate way to 
calling names, Lecaufe it would fave abundance 
of time, lott by circumlocution, Swift. 


2. The ufe of mdirect expreffions. 
Thefe people are nut tone dealt withal, but by 
a train of myitcry and circumlocation. L'kjrange. 
CinCUMMU’RED. adj. [circum and murus, 
Lat.] Walled round; encompailed 
with a wall. 
He hath a garden circunimured with bricks. 
Shudfpcare. 
CiRCUMNA'VIGABLE. adj, [from circum- 
navigate,| That may be failed round. 
Tne being of aniipodes, the habitablencls of 
the torrid zone, and the rendering the whole ter- 
raqucuus globe circumnutigabie. Kay. 
To CincumNa’VIGATE.v. a. [circum and 
navigo, Lat.) Vo fail round. 
CrrcuMNaviGa’TION. m. / [from cir- 
cuninavigete.] The act of failing round. 
What he (ays concerning the c cumnanigarion 
of Africa, Irom the traits of Gibraltar to the 
Red Sca, is very remaikable. --/rbuth. on Coins. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATOR., u. f. One that fails 
round. 

CIRCUMPLICA'TION. n, f. [circumplico, 
Lat.) 

t. The act of enwrapping on every fide. 

2. The itate of being enwrapped 

CIıRCUMPO'LAR. adj. [from circum and 
polar.) Stars near the north pole, which 
move round it, aud never fet in the 
northern latitudes, are fatd to be circum- 


polar flars. 
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Cincumposi tion. n.f. [from circum and 
pyfition.) The a& of placing any thing 
circularly. 

Now is your feafon for circumpsfition, by ules 
or bafkets of earth. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Crrcumra’sion. n. f. [circumrafio, Lat.] 
The act ot thaving or paring round. 

Did. 

Cincumrota’tion. n. f. [circum and 
roto, lat. ] 

t. The act of whirling round with a motion 
like that of a wheel; circumvolution 3 
circumgyration. 

2. The itate of being whirled round. 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE, v. a. [circum and 
Jeribo, Lat.] 

1. T'o enclofe in certain lines or boundaries. 

2. To bound; to limit ; to confine. 

The goud Andronicus 
With honour and with fortune is return’d ¢ 
From whence he circum/cribed with his (word, 
And biought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 
Suukfpeure. 

Therefore muf his choice be circwnferib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he ’s head. Shak/peare. 

He form’d the pow’rs of heav’n 
Such as he pleas’d, and circumfcrib’d their being! 

Milton. 

The action great, yet circumfcrib'’d by umc; 

The words not fore’d, but diding into rhime. 
Dryder, 

The external circumftances which do accom- 
pany men’s adts, are thole which do eircumfcribe 
and limitthem. Stiuing fect, 

You are above 
The little forms which circum/cribe your fex. 
Southern, 

CinCUMSCRI'PTION. n. f. [circum/[criptio, 
Latin. ] 

1. Determination of particular form or 
magnitude, 

In the ciravmfcription of many leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and tceds, nature affects arcgular Agure. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. Limitation; boundary; contraction 3 
confinement. 

I would not my unhoufed free condition 
Put into circumfeription and confine. Shuk/peare. 

Circumscriprive. adj. [from circum- 
feribe.) Enclofing the fuperticies ; mark- 
ing the form or limits on the outtide. 

Stones regular, are dittinguihed by their exe 
ternal forms: fuch as is circumfcréptive, or de- 
pending upon the whole ftone, as in the eagle- 
ftune, is properly caledthe figure. Gr iwe 

CIRCUMSPECT. ad. [ctrcumfpedus, 
Lat.] Cantious; attentive to every 
thing; watchful on all tides. 

None are tur me, 
That look into me with confid'rate cyes : 
High reaching Buckingham grows circum (pee?, 
Shak) peurey 

Men of their own nature circum/peF and diluw, 

Lut at the time difcountenanced and difcontent. 
Haywood, 

The judicious dotor had been very watchful 
and cievun| pec?, to Keep himafelf from being im- 
poicd upon. Boye, 

CIRCUMSPE'CTION. n. f. [from circum- 
Spect.| Watchfulnefs on every fide ; 
caution; general attention. 

Obferve tne fudden growth of wickednefs, 
from want of care and circurjpeion in tic tr 
impreMons. Clarendsa, 

So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, 
But with Ny cirsenfpePion, Milton's Par. Lof. 


CIRCUMSPECTIVE. adj.  [etrcumfpina, 
circum/pe@um, Latin.) Looking round 
every way; attentive 5 vigilant; cautious, 
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No lefs alike the politick and wife, 

All fly flow things, with cis cum/pediive oe 
ope. 

Cracumspec’tiveny, adv. [from circum- 
Jpedive.)  Cautioufly ; vicilantly ; at- 
tentively ; with watchfulnels every way ; 
watchfully. 

Ci'RcuMSPECTLY. adw. [from circum/pec?. } 
With watchfulnefs every way; cauti- 
oufly ; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more with me than the 
concurrent fulfiaves of athoufand eyes, who ne- 
ver examined the things fo carefully and cvrcum- 
rectly. Ruy on the Creation. 

Cirracumspectness. n. f. [from circum- 
Jped.} Caution; vigilance; watchtul- 
nefs on every fide. 

Travel forces circumfpc@uefs on thofe abroad, 
who at home aie nurfed in {ecurity. Morton. 

CIRCUMSTANCE. a. f. [circumflantia, 
Latin. ] 

I. Something appendant or relative toa 
fact: the jame to a moral action as ac- 
cident to a natural fubftance. 

When men are ingenious in picking out circ 
flances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. Bacon's Effays. 

Our confefling or concealing perfecuted truths, 
vary and change their very nature, according to 
diferent circumflances of time, place, and per- 
fons. South. 


2. The adjuncts of a fat, which make it 
more or lefs criminal; or make an ac- 
cufation more or lefs probable, 

Of thefe fuppoled crimes give me leave, 


By circumflance, but to acquit myfelf.  Shakfp. 
3. Accident; fomething adventitious, 


which may be taken away without the 
annihilation of the principal thing con- 
fidered. 

Senle autfide knows, the foul thro’ all things 

lecs; 
Senle, cercumpance; fhe doth the tubftance view. 
Davies. 
4. Incident; event: generally of a miuute 
or fubordinate kind. 

He defended Carlifle with very remarkable cir- 
cumflances of courage, induftry, and patience. 

Clarendon, 

The fculptor had in his thoughts the Con- 

Gueror’s wecping for new worlds, or the like er- 
cumfpance in hiflury. Addifan, 

The poet has gathered thofe c/rcumfances which 
molt terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempeft. Addifan, 

ç. Condition; tate of affairs. It is fre- 
quenily uled with refpect to wealth or 
poverty ; as, good or ill cercuinflances. 

None but a virtuous man can hope well in all 
cireumplanccs. Bacon, 

We ought not to cunclude, that if there be ra- 
tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they 
mut therefore have human nature, or be in- 
volved in the eacemances of our world. Benticy 

When men are cafy in their erreumflances, they 
are naturally encmics to innovations,  A#ddifon. 

Jo CrreuMstance. v. a. [from the 
noun, } ‘Fo place in particular fituation, 
or relation to the things. 

To worthiett things, 
Virtuc, ait, Leauty, fortune, now T fee, 
Rarenefs or ute, not naturs, value brings; 
And fuch as they are circumfPunc'd, they be. 
Donne. 

CERCUMSTANT. adj. [circumflans, Lat.} 
Surrounding ; environing. 

Sts beams fly to vifit the remotett parts of the 
world, and if gives motion to all circeumfiunt 
bodies. \ Dighy on the Soul. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL. adj. [circumfantialis, 


low aE] 
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t. Accidental; not effential. 
This ferce abridgment ~- 
Hath to it circemjlantial branches, which 
Diftinétion would be rich in. | Shatfprare. 

This jurifdiétion in the cffentials of it, is as 
old as chriftianity; and thofe ci reeonfantial addi- 
tions of feculir encouragement, chriitian princes 
thought neceifary. South. 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs 
fram. our own in the cércumffantials, before one 
that ditters from it in the effentials ? atddi for. 

2. Incidental; happening by chance; 
cafual. 

Virtue’s but anguith, when ‘tis feveral, 

By occafion wak'd, and circumylantial, — Donne. 

3. Full of fmall events; particular; de- 
tailed. 

He had been provoked by men’s tedious and 
circumfiantial recitals of their atiairs, or by their 
multiplicd queflions about his own, Prior, 

CircumstantiaLity. 2. f. [from cir- 
cumfantial,| The appendage of circum- 
ftances; the flate of any thing as modi- 
hed by circumflances. 

Crrcumsta NTIaLLy. adv. [from cir- 
cumftantial, | 

1. According to circumftance ; not effen- 
tially; accidentally. 

Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only 
circempantially diferent. Glanville's Scep/fis. 

2. Minutely ; exactly ; in every circum- 
{tance or particular. 

Lucian agrecs with Homer in every point cir- 
cumfiantially. Broome. 

To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE. v.a. [from cir- 
cumflance. } 

1. To place in particular circumitances ; 
to invelit with particular accidents or 
adjuncts. 

If the aét were otherwife circwmftant-ated, it 
might will that frecly, which now it wills freely. 

Bramhall. 

2. To place ina particular condition, as 
with regard to power or wealth. 

A number infinitely fupcriour, and the bet 
circumfantiated imaginable, are fur the fucceffion 
of Hanover. Swift, 


To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. [circum- 
vall, Lat.} To enclofe round with 
trenches or tortifications. 

CincuMVALLA VION, 2. f. [from cir- 
cumvallate. | 

1. The art or aé of cafling up fortif- 


cations round a place. 

When the czar Àr acquainted himfelf with 
mathematical learning, he practited all the rules 
of circumvallation and contravallation at the fege 
of a town in Livonia. Watts. 

2. The fortification or trench thrown up 
round a place betieged. 

This gave refpite to finith thofe fupendous 
circumvallations and batricudoc¢s, rearcd up fea 
and land. Howel. 

n 


CIRCUMVE'CTION, [crcumvedio, 
1. The a&t of carrying round, 


Latin. ] 
2. The titate of being carried round. 
fy CIRCUMVENT. v. a. [circumovenio, 
Lat.] To deceive; to cheat ;sto im- 
pofe upon; to delude. 
He fearing to be betrayed or circumvented by 


his cruel brother, Acd to Barbaroffa. Knolles. 
As his malice is vigilant, he reiteth not to cir- 


cumvenet the fons of the fir deceived. Brown, 
Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Milton. 
Obitinately bent 
To dic undaunted, and to circumvent. Dryden. 


CirncuMVENTION. n.f. [froyn circumvent. } 
3 


Cr 
1. Fraud; impofture; cheat; delufion. 
The inequakty of the match between him and 
tie fubtlett of us, would quickly appear by 2 
fatal circumvention : there muit be awitdom tors 
above to over-reach this heilith witdum. Soure., 
Ifleisin the city, he mult avoid haranguiny 
againit cireumvsniion in Comarelce. Collice, 
2, Prevention; preoccupation. ‘This fente 
is now out of ufe. 
Whatever hath been thought on in this Mate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, cre Romce 


Had circumvention, Shakfpeare. 
Zo CIRCUMVE'ST, tm. [circumrefic, 


Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

Who on this bafe theearth didi} firmly found, 
And mad’ft the decp to errcumvef it round. 

MS orsan. 
Cirncumvora'rion, n. f. [from circum- 
volo, Lat.] The act of fying round. 
Jo CIRCUMVO'LVE. v. a. (circumvolvo, 
Lat.] To roil round; to put into a 
circular motion. 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to pheno- 
mena, yet to alcribe cach fphere an intelligence 
to circumvolve ity were unphilofuphical. Glanville, 

CincuMVOLUTION,. a. f. [circumvolutus, 
Lat.] 

1. The act of rolling round. 

2. The ftate of being rolled round. 

The twilting of the guts is really either a cire 
cumvolutiony or infertion of one pact of the put 
within the other. Arbuthnot, 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe crr- 
cumvolutions; the nearer they are, the higher may 
be the inttrument. Iilkins. 

CLERC USS YT n. f° [etreus, Latina ae 
Cirque. f open fpace or area for fports, 
with feats round for the fpectators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of thufe cirewfer, 
which in great cities fomewhere doth give a pleas 
fant fpetacle of running horfes. Sidney. 

The one was about the cirque of Flora, the 
other upon the Tarpeian mountain. Srillingfeer, 

See the ¢/rque falls! th’ unpillar’d temple nods; 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tyber choak’d with 

gods. Pope. 

CAST g aei iek e atini See eam 
tegument : commonly ufed in medicinal 
language for the coat or enclofure of a 
tumour, 

Ci'step. adj. [fromcif.] Enclofed ina 
cit or bag. 

Ci'stenn. n.f. [eiferna, Latin. ] 

1. A receptacle of water for domeflick 
ufes. 

*Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 
but that which falls into his own ciffern, that 
mutt relieve him. South, 

2. A refervoir 3; an enclofed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly ftaid behind 

Inthe wide cijierms of the lakes confin’d, 
Did not the (prings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wildernefs of fand. 
Blackmore. 
3. Any receptacle or repofitory of water. 
So half my Egypt were fubmerg’d, and made 
A ciflern for feul’d frances. Shak [peare. 
But there ’s no hottom, none, 
In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daugh- 
ters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The esfern of my luf. Shak{peare, 
CLS TOIS. ta fo “Lat PA pant a e 


fame with rockro/e. 

Cir. n. / [contracted from citizen.) An 
inhabitant of a city, in an ill fenfe; a 
pert low townfman; a pragmatical 
trader. 


CIT 


We bring you now to fhow what differcnt 

things 

The cits or clowns arc from the courts of kings. 

chufa. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family 
will dwindle into ess or {quires,or run up into 
wits or madmen. Tatler. 

Barnard, thou art ac’, with all thy worth ; 
But Bug and D—), thei honours, and fo fortn. 

Pope. 

CITADEL. a. A/e (citadelle, French.) A 
fortrefs; a caftle, or place of arms, in a 
city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuft means, as 
unjuftly he kept it; by force of Mranger fuldicrs 
in eftade/sy the nefis of tyranny and murdercrs 
of liberty. Sidney. 

l'li to my charge, the citade/, repair. Dryden, 

Cirat. a. jJ. (from cie. | 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

* He made a bluthing cital of himfelf, 

And chid his truant youth. Shak/peare. 
2, Summons; citation; call into a court. 
3. Quotation ; citation. 

Cita TION. n. f. [citatio, Latin. ] 

1. The calling a perfon before the judge, 
for the fake of trying the caufe of action 
commenced againit him. Ayliffe. 

2. Quotation ; the adduction of any paf- 
faye from another author, or of another 
man’s words. 

3. The paflage or words quoted; a quo- 
tation. 

The letter-writer cannot read thefe citativas 
without blufhing, after the charge he hath ad- 
vanced. - Atterbury. 

View the principles in thcir own authors, and 
not in the citations of thole who would confute 
them. Watts. 
. Enumeration; mention. = 

Thete caufes etfcét a confumption endemick to 
thisifland : there remainsa citation of fuch as may 
produce it in any country. Harvey. 

Ci’tatory. adj. [from To cite.] Hav- 
ing the power or form of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he 
cannot come with fafety, he may freely appeal, 
though an appeal be inhibited in the Ictters c;- 
tatory. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

To CITE. v. a. [eito, Latin, | 

}. To fummen to aniwer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear’d not. , 

Shak/peare. 

Forthwith the cited dead, 

Of all patt ages, to the general doom 

Shall haiten. Milton, 

This power of citing, and dragging the de- 
fendant into courf, was taken away. styliffe. 

2. To enjoin; to call upon another au- 
thoritatively ; to direct ; to d{ummon. 

I fpeak to you, fir Thuria; 


For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shuk. 
This fad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what fÍ diétate is ftom what Itecl Prior. 


3. To quote. 
Demuniirations in fcripture may not othenvife 
be fhewed than by citing them out of the fcrip- 


ture. Hooker, 
That paffage of Plato, which I crted before. 
Bacon. 


In banifhment he wrote thole verfes, which I 
cite from his Ictter. Dryden. 
CiTER. n. f. [from cite. ] 


t. One who cites into a court. 


2. One who quotes; a quoter. 
L muk defire the citer hencefoi ward to inform 
us of his editions too. sitter bury. 


Cite'ss. n. f. [from ei.) A city wo- 


man. A word peculiar to Dryden. 
Cits anc citeffes rale a joyful frain; 
’Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dryden. 


WoL. I 


Ci'Tuerw. n. f. [cithara, Latin.} A kind 
of harp; a mufical initrument. 
At what time the heathen had profancd it, 


even in that was it dedicated with fongs and 
Citherns, and harps and cymbals. Mace. 
Ci'rizen. n. f (civis, Lat. citayen, Fr.) 
1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner ; 
not a flave. 

Ail inhabitants within thefe walls are not pro- 
perly citizens, but only fuch as are called frec- 
men. Raleigh's Hifory. 

2. Atownfman; a man of trade; not a 
gentleman. 

When he fpeaks not like a cit:zen, 

You find him like a folder. Shalfpeare. 
3. An inbabitdtt ; a dweller in any place. 
Far from noify Rome fecure he lives, 


And one more citizen to Sybil gives. Dryden 


Citizen. adj. [This is only in- Shak- 
Speare.) Having the qualities of a ci- 
tizen; as cowardice, meannels. 

So fck I am nat, yet I am not well; 
But not fo citizen a wanton, as 
To fcem to dic ere fick. Shatfpeare. 
Citrine. adi. (citrinus, Lat.]}- Lemon 


coloured; ofa dark yellow. 

The butterfly, papiliommaj, bath its wings 
painted with citrine and black, both in long 
tireaks and fpots. Gre to. 

By citrine urine of a thicker confiftence, the 
faltnefs of phicgm is known. Floycr, 

Citrine. n.f- [from citrinus, Latin. ] 

A fpecies of cryitil of an extremely pure, 
clear, and fine texture, gencrally free from Haws 
and blemifhes. It is ever found in a long and 
flender column, irregularly hexangular, and 


terminated by an hexangular pyramid. It is 
from one to four or Ave inches in length. This 
ftone is very plentiful in the Welt Indies. Our 


jewellers have learned to call ıt citrine; and cut 
ftunes for rings out of it, which are miftaken for 
topazcs. Hill on Fofftis. 
CITRON-TREE. n. f. [from citrus, Lat. ] 
Tt hath broad ftift leaves, like thote of the lau- 
rel. The flowers confiftof many leaves, expand- 
ed like a rofe. The piltil becomes an oblong, 
thick, flefhy fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is 
the great nurfery for thefe trees. One fort with a 
pointed fruit, is in fo great cfteem, that the fingle 
fruits ae fold at Florence for two thillings each. 
Miller. 
May the fun 
With citroen groves adorn a diftant foil. Adidifon. 
CiTRON-WATER. n. f. Aqua vite, dif- 
tilled with the rind of citrons. 
Like c:tvon-waters matrons cheeks inflame. 
Pepe. 
Ci'true. n.f. The fame with pumpion, 
fo named from its yellow colour. 
CITY. n.f. [cité Fr. civitas, Late) 
1. A large collection of houfes and inha- 
bitants. ` 
Men tcek fatety from number better united, 
and fiom walls and foriincations, the ufe whereof 
is to make the few a match for the many : this 
is the original of cities. 1 cmpie. 
City in a fteiét fenfe, means the koufes inclofed 
within the walls: ina larger fenfe it reaches to all 
the fuburbs. IH ar:s. 


2. [In the Englih law.] A: town cor- 
porate, that hath a bifhop and a cathe- 
dral church. Cowell. 

. The inhabitants of a certain city, as 
ciftinguifhed from other fubjecis. 
What is the ety but the people ? 


True, the people are the «ty. Shaky. 
I do fulpe& I have done fume offence, 
That fcems difgracious in the city’s cye. Shukf. 
Cr'Ty. adj. 
1. Relating to the city. 
His cnforcemscnt of the city wives, = Saukfp. 


He, E aezenn, 
The @*» ports by ths ath cuter d. 


Shak/p. 
2, Refembliag the manners of the citizess. 


Make not i ; tcalt if, tu (ee Cae meat 
caol cic.we Cua agree upon tue hettcut. 34a /p. 
Civer.af. forvetle, Ir. widetia, Arabic. 


z d E p 1. A 
lignifying /eent.} A pertuare frora th 
civet-cats 

Tne civet or ever cat, ig a | 
unlike our caz. Jtis a native of the [netes Peru, 


le animal nsi 


Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formei: like a 
kind of greafe, in a Lag onder its tail, between 
the anus and pudendum. ft is gatacred from 


time to time, and abouads in proportion as the 
animal is fcd. T rescuv. 

2t is of a baler birth tkan tar: 
unclean v Aux of-a cat. 

Sume putretactions 
excellent odours; as 
fome think, ambergreafe. 

Crivick. ads, [ervicus, Latin. ] 
to civil honours or practices ; 
military. 

With equal rays immortal Tully fhore : 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with ciel crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. Dope. 

CIVIL. ads, [ civilis, Lann. } 

1. Relating to the community; political ; 
relating to the city or government. 

Gad gave them laws of ciui? regimer, and 
would not permit their commonweal to be go- 
verned by any other laws than kis own. looker. 

Part fuch as appertain 
To eiv? iuftice; part, religious rites 
Of facritice. Miton’s Par, Left. 

Buc there is another unity, whicstvould be 
moít advantageous to our country; and that is, 
your endeavour after a civil, a political unton in 
the whole nation. 2 Spratt. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a, 
community. 

Break not your promife, urlefs it be uslaw ful 
or impofiible ; ther out of your natural, of out 
of your civil power. Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy; not wild; not with- 
out rule cr government. 

For rudeit minds with harmony were caught, 
And civil life was by the mufes taught. Ref:am. 

4. Not foreign; intefiine. 

From a civil wer God of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is molt defperate of all others. 

Bacon ¢9 Villiers. 

5. Not ecclefiaflical: as, the cccletiattical 
courts are controlled by the civi/. 

6. Not natural: as, a perfon banilhed or 
outlawed is faid to fuffer cizi/, though 
not natural, death. 

4. Not military : as, the civt/ magilirate’s 
authority is obfiructed by war. 

8. Not criminal: as, this is a dail pro- 
cefs, not a criminal profecution. 


the very 

If Gir 4. 
and excrements dë yield 
civet and mufa, and, aš 
Facon's Nae. Hij. 
Relating 


not 


g.. Civilized ; not barbarous. 


England was very rude and barbarous ; fur 
is but even the other day fince England grew 
ciuil. Spenfer on {r elan. 

10. Complaifant; civilized; gentle; well 
bred; elegant of manners; not rude ; 
not brutal; not coarfe. 

I heard a mermaid, ona dulphin’s back, 
Urering fuck dulcet and narmenious breatis, 
That the rude fea grew aail at het Cong, Shati. 

He was ciuil and well-waturec, never retubhig 
tu teach another. Dryden's Difrcfrey., 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle conguc, 
Where ciuil fpeech and foft perfuafion hung. Pris 

ti. Grave; fober; not gay or fhowy. 

Thus night oft fee me in thy pale 
Till cvel fuite morn eppear. : 

12. Relating to the ancient confalar or 
imperial government: as, civi/ law, 

No-woman kad it, but aséen! doétar. Skat 


a 
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CivrriaNn., n. f. {civilis, Lat.] One that 
profeffes the knowledge of the old Ro- 
man law, and of general equity. 

The prcfeffors of the law, called et/ians, be- 
caufe the civil law is their guide, fhould not be 
ditcountenanced nor difcuuraged. Bacon, 

A depending Kingdom is a term of art un- 
Known to all ancient civilians, and writers upon 
gevernment. Swift. 

Civicisa’tion. n. f. [from civil.) A 
law, act of juftice, or judgment, which 
renders a criminal procefs civil; which 


is performed by turning an information 


into an inquett, or the contrary. Harris. 
CHi tir. niy. [from cro] 
1. Freedom from barbarity; the ftate of 
being civilized. 
The Englith were at frft as ftout and wai'ike 
a people as ever the Irith; and yct are now 
brought unto that civility, that no nation exccl- 
leth them 1n all gaodly converfation, and all the 
ftudies of Knowledge and humanity. Speufer. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barba- 
riim to cavity, and fallen again to ruin. Davies, 
Wherelue’cr her conquering eagles Hed, 
Arts, learning, and civility were tpread. Deztam. 
2. Polhtenefs ; complaifance ; elegance of 
behaviour. 
Art thou thus holden’d, man, by thy di(trefs + 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 
That in civility thou feem'ft fo empty? —- Sha. 
He, by his great civility and affability, wrought 
very much upon the people. Clarenitan, 
I fhould be kept from a publication, did nut, 
what your civility calls a requelt, your greatnefs 
command. South. 
Ve, ia point of civèity, yield to others in our 
osn houles. } Swift. 
3. Rule of decency ; practice of politenefs. 
Love taught him thame ; and thame with love 
at ftrife, 


Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Diyder, 


Yo Crvitize. v.a. [frombu] To re- 
elaim from favagenefs and brutality ; to 
inftruct in the arts of regular life. 

We fend tne graces and the mufes furth 
To civilize and to initrudl the North. Walker. 

Mufrus orft, then Orpheus, cizuiize 
Manxind, and give the world their dcitics. 

Denham. 

Amongft thofe who are counted the civilized 
part of mankind, this original law of nature Rill, 
takes place. Locke. 

Ons or Bacchus, is reported to have civi- 
fzx the Indiaus, and reigned among them 
f.fty- two years. atrbuthnet. 

Crvirrzer. n.f. [from civilize] He 
that reclaims others from a wild and fa- 
vage hie; he that teaches the rules and 
cuftoms of civility. 

The csgt zers tihe difturhers fay; 

The robbers, the coriapters of mankind! 
Philipa Briton, 

Cr’vinvy. adv. [from civil] 

I. In a manner relating to government, or 
to the rights or character of a member 
of a community ; nst naturally. 

Men tnat are civil lead their lives after one 
coramon law; for that a multitudes fhould, with- 
cut harmony, concur in the doing of one thing 
(for this 1s cially to live), or fhould manage 
community of life, itis not pofabic. Llooker, 

2. Not criminally. 

That acculation, whichis publick, is cither 
ciwi} commenced for the private fatisfation of 
the purty injured; or elfe criminally, that is, for 
fome publick puniment. Ayliffe. 

3. Politely; complaifantly; gently ; with- 
ont rudenefs ; without brutality. 


I will deal c/us//y witi lis peems: nothing ill 
19 to be {poken of thc dead. Dizden. 


CLA 


¥ would have had Almeriaand Ofrayn parted 
civilly; aS if it was not proper for lovers to do 
fo. Collier cf the Stage. 

Ie thought them folks that loft thcir way, 
And afk`d them civilly to tay. Pion: 

4. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfome znd cheerful, 
and furnilhed civilly. Bacon's Nevw silaniis. 

Cize. 2. f. [perhaps from aeifa, Lat. 
fhaped or cut to a certain magnitede. ] 
The quantity of any thing, with regard 
to ite external form: often written ize. 

Ifno motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce 
them to fome other cize or figure, then there is 
none of itlelf to give them the ciec and Agure 
which they have. Grew's Cofmslogia, 

CLACK. na [b atchen, Germ. to rattle, 
to make a norfe. ] 

t. Any thing that makes a lafling and im- 
portunate noife: generally ufed ta con- 
tempt for the tongue. 

But fill his tongue ran on, 
And with his everlatling c/acé 


Set all men’s cars upon the rack. Hudibras. 
Fancy tows in, and mufe ties high; 
He knows not when my clack wih) he. Prise, 


2. The Crack ofa Mill. A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to be put 
in; or, that which ftrikes the hopper, 
and promotes the running of the corn. 

Says John, juf at the hopper will I tand, 
And mark the clack how juitly it will found. 
Betterton, 

To Craox. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

r. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Crack. v. a. As to clack wool, is to 
cut off the fheep’s mark, which makes 
it to weigh lefs, and fo yield the lefs 
cultom to the king. Cowell, 

Crab. part. pret. { This participle, which 
is now referred to clothe, feems origi- 
nally to have belonged to cloden, or 
fome fuch word, like &&eden, Duich.] 
Clothed; invelied ; garbed. 


So oft in featts with costly changes ¢/ad, 
To crainmed maws a {pratt new flomact brings. 
Sidney. 
Hc hath e/a:l himfelf with a new garment. 
1 Kings. 
Beyond 
The flow'ry vale of Sibma, clad with vine. Mit. 
Their prayers c/a l 
With incenfe, where the golden altar rum’d 
By their great interceffor. Neilson. 
But virtuc too, as well as vice, is c/a:t, 
In fieth and blood. Walter, 
To her the weeping heav'ns become ferenc ; 
For her the ground is clad in checiful green. 
Dryden. 
The courticrs were all moit magnificently c'a.. 
Swift. 
To CILAIM. «v. a. [clamer, French. ] 
To demand of right 5 to require autho- 
ratively ; not to beg or accept as fa- 
vour, but to exact as due. 
lr only one man hath a divine right to obe- 
dience, no budy can c/ain that obedicnce but he 
that can thew his right. Locke. 
We muft know how the frit ruler, from whom 
any onc claims, came by his authority, before 
we can know who hasa right tu fucceed hin in 
it: Locke. 
Poets have undoubted right to claimt, 
If not the greateit, the moft lafting name. 


Covgrevs. 
Craim. n. f [from the verb. ] 
te A demand of any thing, as due. 
You, inthe right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the clava that Arthur did. 


Shuk{peare y 
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Foriworn thyff! The traitor's odious name 
J frit return, and then difprove thy claim, Dryd. 

Will ne not, therefore, of the two evils chule 
the leah, by fubmitting to a mafter who hath no 
immediate c/aim upon him, rather than to another 
who hath already revived feveral ¢/aims upon 
him ? Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or poffeffion in 
the hands of another. 

Either there muit have been burt one fovereign 
over them all, or elfe every father of a family 
had been as good a prince, aud had as good a 
c'aim to royalty, as chefe. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing thatis in the poffeflon 
of another, or at the lcal out of his own; as 
ciain by Charter, elaim by defeent. Cozwel!. 

4. The phrafes are coinmonly to make 
claim, or to lay claim. 

The king of Prufa /uys in his c/aim for Neuf- 
chitcl, as he did for the principality of Orange. 

iddifan on Italy. 

If God, by pofitive grant, gave dominion to 
any man, primogeniture can lay no clam to it, 
unlefs God ordained. Locke. 

CraimasLe. adj. [from claim.) That 
may be demanded as due. 

CLAIMANT. n. f. [from claim.) He that 
demands any thing, as unjullly detained 
by another, 

CLAVMER. n. f. [from claim.} He that 
makes a demand; he that requires any 
thing, as unjuftly withheld from him. 

Crars-onscuke. n. f. See CLare- 
OESCURE. 

To Cra'muen. v. n. [probably corrupted 
from climb; as climber, clamber.) To 
climb with dithculty, as with both hands 
and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram hout her reechy neck, 
Clamo’ ring the walls to eye him. Sharf. 
When you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up tothe calcments then. Sharh 

The men there do, not without fome difhculty, 
clamser up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them. Ray. 

They were foreed to clamber over fo many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of fo miny 


precipices, that they were very often in danger of 
tħeir lives. MAddifon's Freehaider, 

To CLAMM. v. a. [in fome provinces, 
to clkam; from claemian; Sax. to glue 
together.] To clog with any glutinous 
matter. 

A {warm of wafps got into a honey-pot, ant 
there they cloyed and c/anmed themfelves till 
there was no getting ont again. L’ Effrange. 

The iprigs were al! daubed with lime, andthe 
birds c/aazmed and taken. L’ Ejiranze. 


CLAa'MMINESS. 2. f. [from clammy.) Vil- 

cofity ; vilcidity ; tenacity ; ropincfs. 
A greafy papain will (poil the clammnimefs of 
the glue. Mexar, 
Cra'mmy. adi. [from clamm.] Vilcous 5 
glutinous ; tenacious; adhefive ; ropy. 
Rodics c/ammy and cleaving, have an appeiite, 
at once, to follow ancther Lucy, and to hold to 
themiclves. Bacen, 
Neither the brain nor {pirits can conferve mo- 
tian; the former is of fuch a c/anm:y confittence,. 
it Can no more retain it than a quagmire. Glane. 

Agha he wak'd, and farting from his bed, 
Cold (weat, in clammy crops, his limbs o erfpread. 
Dryden. 

Joyful thou'lt fee 

The clammy furface all o'er- rown with tribes 
Of greedy infects. Phitips. 
There is an unctuous clammy vapour thas 
arifes from the um of grapes, when they lie 
mafhed together in the vat, which puts out a 
light when dipt into it. widdifon on Ituiy. 


CAR A 


The continuance of the fever, chamy fwcats, 
palenets, and ar litt a total ceffation uf pain, 
aic gns of a gaagrene and approaching death, 

edrbutiact on Diet. 
Ciasforous, ads, [from clamour.] Vo- 
ciferous; noify; turbulent ; loud. 

lt is av fufficient argument to fay, that, in 
urging thefe ceremonies, none are fy c/umorous as 
paz itis, and they whom papis fuboca.  /Icoker, 

He kifs’d her lips 
With fuch a cfamorovs (mack, tnat at the parting 
All the church echo'd, Shakipeare. 
At my birth 
The goats ran from the muuntains, and the herds 
Were itsangely cian’ rous in the fiignted ficlds. 
Shak!peare. 
With the c/anorows report of war 
Thus will I drown your eaclamations. Sd, 
Then various clements againit thee join’d, 
Ju one more various animal combin'd, 
And frain'd the c/am’rous race of bufy human 
kind. Pepe. 

A pamphietthat will fettle the wavering, inftrudct 

the ignorant, and inflame the chumorous, Swift. 
CLA’MOUR. n.f. [clamor, Latin.) 
1. Outcry; noile; exclamation; voci- 
feration. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilst I can vent c/ameur from my throat, 
I'll cell thee thou do’it evil. Shaljpeare. 
The people grew then exorbitant in their c/a- 
emari for juitice, King Gharles. 
The maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd! 
And weeping tollow me, as thou do'tt now, 
With idle clameurs of a bruken vow. Prior. 
2. It isufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of 
inanimate things. 

Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous ehunsurs ecate, 

That with fubmifive murmurs glides in peace. 
Addifen, 
Jo CLA'xOUR. v.n. [from the noun. | 
L. To make outcries ; to exclaim ; to vo- 
ciferate ; to roar in turbulence. 
The obtcure bird clamour'd the live-long night. 
Shatfpeare. 

Ict them not come in multitudes, or in atri- 
hunitious manner; for that is to e/wnsur counfels, 
not to inform them. Bacon's Efjayi. 

2. In Shak/peare it feems to mean, actively, 
to {top from noife. 

Clamour your tongues, and not a word moit. 

Shabjperre, 
CLAMP. n. /. [clamp, French. ] 
1. A piece of wood joined to another, as 
an addition of {trength. 
2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a clump of brick of fixteen thoufand, 

they allow teven tun of coals. Mortimer, 
Te Crame, v. a. [from the noun. | 

When a piece of board is titted with the grain 
to the end uf anotlier picce of board ciols the 
grain, the Brit board is clumped. Thus the ends 
of tables are counmonly clamjed to preferve them 
from warping. Noson’; Mechanical Fvercifes. 

Crax. n.f. [probably of Scottith origi- 
nal; aan, in the Highlands, fignites 
children. | 

Peeetemiyy 3. a race. 

They around the flog ’ 
Of each his faction, m their feveral clans, 
Swarm populous, wnnumber'd. Milton. 

Milton was the poctical fun of Spenier, and 
Mr. Waller of Fairtax; for we have out lineal 
defeents and c/ans as well as other familics, Dryd. 

2. A body or {e& of perfons, in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

Partridge and the reft of his clin may hoot me 
for a ereat, il I failin any fingle particular. Saf. 

Cracuran. adj. [clancularius, Latin. ] 
Clandetline ; fecret; private ; conceal- 


cd; obscure; bidden. 


C Die 


Let us withdraw all fupplies frem our tufts, 
and not by any fecret icferved aacetion give them 
clancular aids ty maintain tien rebelion. 


Desay of Piety. 
C L AN StL, [ N E. adj. [ela nd-flinus , 
Fat] i 


Sceret ; hidden; private: in an 
ill fenfe. 


Tao’ nitrous tempetts, and c'and:fine death, 
Fill'd the deep caves and num‘tuas vaults be- 
neath. Black:nsre, 


Cranpe'srinery. adv. (from clande/- 
fine.) Secretly; privately z ia private ; 
in fecret. 

Thee have been two printed papers e/ande/- 
tincly fpread about, whereut mu nwan ts atle to 
trace the original. Sretft. 


CLANG: n_/-. [clangor, Mae SEA harp; 
{thrill noife. 
With fuch a horrid ching 
As on mount Simai rang, 
While the red tiie and finould'ring clouds out- 
break. Ailton. 
An ifland falt and barc, 
The haunt of teals and urcs, and ica: mews clang, 
Milton, 
What clings were heard in German tkics «far, 
Of arms and armies rulhing to the war! Dryd. 
Guns, and trump:ts clung, and tolcimn found 
Of drums, o’ercame their groans. Pains. 
ToCraxc. v.n. [clingo, Lat.)  Toclat- 
ter; to make a loud thrill noife. 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard, 
Loud 'larums, neighing ftceds, and trumpets 
clang ? Sanf. 
The Libyans, clad in armour, lead 
The dance; and c/ang’ng {words and thiclds they 
beat. Prior, 
To Cranc. v.a. To frike together 
with a norfe, 
The herce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myttic dance, and c/ang’d their founding 
arms; 
Induftiious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. Prior, 


Cra’ncour, a. f. (clangor, Lat.] A loud 
fhrill found. 
In death he cricd, 
Like to a difmal c/angsur heard from far, _ 
Warwick, revenge my death. Shak /peare. 
With joy they view the waving enfigns Ay, 
And hear the trumpets c/angeur picrce the tky. 
Dryden, 
Cra’ncous. adj. [from clang.] Making 
a clang. 

We do not obferve the cranes, and birds of 
long necks, have any mufcal, but barh ana 
clangous throats. Brown, 

Crass. n. f. [from clang.) Aloud, shill, 
harp noife, made by the collifion of 
hard and fonorous badies. 

They were joined by the melodious clans of 
marrow-bonce and clever. Sp-Paser, 

To CLAP. v.a. [clappan, Sax. &/xppen, 
Dutch. | 
1. ‘lo ltrike together with a quick motion, 
fo as to make a naife by the collifion. 
Foliowing the fliers, 
With them he enters; who, upon tke fudden, 
Clipe ta their gates. Shukjpeare, 

Men fhall elap their hands at him, and fhail 
hiis him out of his place. Feb. 

Have you never fcen a citizen, in a cold morn- 
ing, clapping his fides, and walking bcfore bis 
{hop ? Dr yen. 

He crowing clapp'd his wings, th’ appointed 

call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden. 

Each poet of the air her glory fings, 

And round him the pleas'd audience c/ap their 
wings. Dryden. 

He had juft time to get in and clap fo the 
dyur, tv avuid the blow. Lacke on Education. 
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In flow'ry wreathes the ronal virgin drc 

His bending horas, and kindly c/ape his biesft. 
Aadifon, 

Glad of a quarrel, ftraight I clap thc coor, 

Sir, let me {ce yoyr works and you nu more. Lop. 

2. To add one thing to another, imply- 
ing the idea of iomething hafty, uucx- 
pected, or fudden, 

They c/ap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, ard 
lcg tu leg; and fu, after a tweet finging, fait 
down into lakes. Caren 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers: c/p on 
more tails; puriue. Shakforase, 

Smooth temptations, Ike the fun, miske a 
maiden lay by her veil and robe p which perice 
tion, like the norticra wind, made her bebt 
fait, and clup clefe about her. I aylar, 

If a man be highly commended, we tunk 
him futiciently leflened, if we «fp tiny or foii; , 
or infirmity into his account, Tay cr 

Razor-makers generally clap a fmall bar of 
Venice Reel between two fmali bars of Fiemila 
ficel. Moxon's Mechanical Fixercifes, 

The man c/lupt kis fingers one day to tis 
mouth, and blew upon ticia. L’ Ejivanze, 

His thield thrown by, to mitigate the tmarr, 
He clupp’d his hand upon the wounded pact. 

Dryden, 

If you leave fome fpace empty for the air, 
then clap vour hand upon the mouth of the vet- 
fel, and the Athes will contend to get upper: 
in the water. Ray on the Creation. 

It would be as abfurd as tu tay, he lapp- 
fpurs to his horfe at St. Jumes’s, and gallopped 
away to the Flague. -ddi jox. 

By having their minds yet in their pcerfcA 
freedom and indifferency, they purfue truth the 
beiter, having no bias yct c/apped on to miflcad 
them. Locke, 

I have obferved a certain cheerfulnefs in as 
bad a fyflem of features as ever was clapped 


together, which hath appeared lovely,  s#/asjan, 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 
And clap your padlock on her mind. Prier, 


Socrates or Alcxander might have a fool’s 
coat clapt upon them, and perhaps neither wit- 
dom nor majefty would fecure them from a 
fneer. Warts on te Mind. 


3. To do any thing with a fudden hafty 
motion, or unexpectedly. 
We were dead afleep, 

And, how we know not, ail capt uncer hatches. 

Stat/peare. 

He was no fooner entered into Nic town, but 
a fcambling fuldier c'ap? hold of lis bridle, «hich 
he thought was in a begging or in a drunken 
fathion. Horton's Life of Buck. 

So much from the reft of his country men, and 
indecd from his whole fpecies, that his friends 
would have c/upped him intu bedlam, and have 
begged his efiate. Specfator. 

Have you obfer.’da fitting hare, 

Lift’ning, and feartul of the tturm 
Or horns and hounds, c'ap back her ear? Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and c/sp an 

ation upon you for old debts. atrbutarnot, 
4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the 
hands; to applaud. 

I have often heard the kationer wifhing foe 
thofe hands to take off his melancholy bargain, 
which clapped its performance on the ftage. 

Dedication to Dryden's Spanifa Friar. 
5. To infeét with a vencreal poifon. [See 
the noun. | 

If the patient hath beens tape, it will be the 
more dithcult to cure him the fecond time, and 
worfe the third. Wifeman. 

Let men and manners ev'ry difh adapt ; 
Who'd force his pepper where his gueits are 

clapt ? Aing. 
6. ToCrar up. To complete fuddenty, 
without much precaution. 

No longer than we well could wath our hands. 
To crap this royal bargain wp of peace. AY TH 

Was ever match clap? up fo inddenly ? Shak 
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A peace myy be clapped up with that fudden- 
nefs, thatthe forces, which are now in motion, 
may unexpeatedly fall upon his thirts. 

7. 20 Crap ud. To imprifon with little 
formality or delay. 

Being yretenicd to the emperor fer his admi- 
rable beauty, he was known, and the prince 
clapt dim up as his inveigler. Sandys. 

Fo RIES Pie of? 
1. To move nimbly with a noife. 
Every door flew open 
T' admit my entrance; and then clap? behind me, 
To bar my going back. Drydc:. 
A whirlwind rofe, that with a violent blait 
Shovk a:lthe doom: the doors around me c/apr. 
Dryden, 
a, To enter with alacrity and brifkunefs 
upon any thing. 
Come, a fong 
—Shall we c/ap into ’t roundly, without faying 
we are hoarfe ? Shakfpeare. 
3. To flrike the hands together in ap- 
plaufe. 
- All the beft men are ours; for ‘tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em c/ap. Shaky. 
Crap. n f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A loud noife made by fudden colliiion. 

Give the door fuch a clap as you go out, as 
will fhake the whole room, and make cvery 
thing rattle in it. Swift. 

2. A fudden or unexpected a&t or motion. 

It is monftrous to me, that the fouth-fea 

fhould pay half their debts at one clap. Swift. 
2. Anexplofion of thunder. 
There thall be horrible c/aps of thunder, and 
flathes of lightning, voices and carthquakes. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
The clap is paĝ, and now the fkies are clear, Dry. 
4. An a& of applaule. 

The actors, in the mid of an innocent old 
viay, are often ftartled in the midit of unexpected 
¢ lap» of hifles. Addi fon. 

e. A fudden or unexpected misfortune. 
Obfolcie. 
A venereal infection. 
French.) 
Vime, toat at af matures a clap to pox. Pese, 
[With faleoners.} The nether part of 
the beak of a hawk. 
Crarpir. ua. (trom clap.) 
s. One who claps with his hands ; an ap- 
plander. 
2a tic tongue of abell. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his 

tongue is the clapper; for what his heart thinks 


6. 


[from clapoir, 


his tougue fpcans. Shakjpeare. 

Iaw a young lady fall down the other day, 
nee the much refembled an overturned Deil 
without a capper. sAddi for. 


3. Crapper of a Mil 
faking the hopper. 
Jo Cua prenciaw. v.a. [from clap and 

claw.) To tonzucbeat ; to feold. 

Whey are clapperciawing one another, I'll lock 
on Shakfpeare. 
They’ve always been at caggcrs-crawing, 

hond owe anuiher clapperclewing. Hudilras. 
CLA'RENCEUX, or CLA'RENCIEUX. n. f. 
The fecond king at arms: fo named 
from the duchy of Clar-ace. 
Crask-opscurr, mm fe [from clarus, 
bright, and ob/curus, Lat.] Light and 
ihade in painting. 
As mafters in the c/are-obfrure 
With vatious light your eycs allure ; 
A flaming vellow here they fpread, 
Drew off in blue, of charge in red; 
Yer from thefe colours, oddly mix’ d, 
Your fight upon the whole is fia’d, 


A piece of wood 


Pricer. 


Howe. | 
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CLARET. n. f. [clairet, Fr.] French wine, 
of a clear pale red colour. 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded 
into clare. Loyle. 

The claret fmooth, red as the lips we prefs 
In fparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 

Thanfon. 
Cra‘RicHorp.a,/ [ frome/arusandchorda, 
Latin.] A muiical initrument in form 
of a fpinet, but more ancient. It has 
forty-nine or fifty keys, and feventy 
flrings. Chaméers. 
Craririca’rion. n. /. [from “clarify. ] 
The a& of making any thing clear irom 
impurities. 

Liquors aie, many of them, at the farft, thick 
and troubled; as mufe, and woit: to know the 
meaus of accelerating clarification, we muft know 
the caules of clarification. Lacon. 

To CLARIFY. v. a. [elarifier, French. ] 
te To pnrify or clear any liquor ; to fe- 
parate from feculencies or impurities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites 
of eggs, beaten with the juices which they would 
clarify; which whites of cggs gather all the dregs 
and gtoffer parts of the juice to them; and after, 
the fyrup being fet on the fire, the whites of eggs 
themtelves harden, and are taken forth. Bacon. 


2. To brighten; to illuminate. This 
fenfe is rare, 

The will was then dudtile and pliant to all the 
motions of right reafon: ir met the dictates of a 
clarified underttanding half way. South, 

The chriftian religion is the only means that 
God has fan@tified, to fet fallen man upon his 
legs again, to clarify his reafon, and to rectify 
his will. South. 

Jo Cra’niry. vin. To clear up; to 
grow bright. 

Whofoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underftanding do clarify 
and break up in the difcourling with another ; 
he marfhalleth his tnoughts more orderly, he 
fceth how they louk when they are turned into 
words. Bacon's Efjays. 
Cra‘rion. n. f- [clarin, Spanifh ; from 
clarus, loud, Lat.] A trumpet ; a wind 
inftrument of war. 

And after to his palace he them brings, 

With hams, and trumpets, and with clarions 
{weet ; 
And all the way the jayous people fings. Spenf. 

Then ftraitcommands, that atthe warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and c/urions, be uprear’d 
The mighty tlandéard. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praife, Pope. 
Cra‘rity.a.f. [clarte, French ; claritas, 
Latin.) Brightnefs ; fplendour. 

A light by abundant c/arity invifible ; an un- 
derfianding which itfelf can only comprehend. 

Sir alter Raleizh, 

Man was not only deccivable in his integrity, 

but the angels of light in all their clarity. Brown, 


Plants that have circled leaves Go all abound 
with moisture. The weakeft kind of curling is 
ronghnefs ; as in clary and burr. Bacon, 


To CLASH. v. n. [kletfen, Dutch, to 
make a noife. } 
1. To make a noife by mutual collifion ; 
to frike one againft another. 
Three times, as of the c/affeng found 
Of arns, we heard. Denham. 
Thofe few that thould happen to clak, might 
rebound after the collifion. Bentley. 
How many candles may fend out their light, 
without elaAing upon one another! which argues 
the fmallnefs of the parts of light, andthe large- 
nefs of the iutertiices bezwecn particles of air and 
other bedics. Cheyne. 


Cra’ry. n.f. [Aerminium, Lat.] An herb. 4. To embrace. 
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2. Toa& with oppolite power, or ccntrary 
direction. 

Neither was their any quecn-mother who 
might c/a/t with his counfcliors for authori! y. 

Bucor. 

Thofe that are not convinced what help this is 

“to magiflyacy, would find it, if they fhould 
chance to clafh. South, 
3. To contradi& ; to oppofe. 

Wherever there are men, there will be chuing 
fome time or other; and a knock, or a conteft, 
fpoils all. L’Eftrange. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious; and 
yet every time that cla/hing metaphors are put 
together, this fault is committed. Speélator. 

To Crasu. v. a. To fttrike one thing 
againft another, fo as to produce a 
noife. 

Tie nodding ftatue clafi'd his arms, 

And with a fullen found, anel fecble cry, 
Half funk, and half pronounc’d the word of 
victory. Dryden. 
Crasn.n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Anoify collifion of two bodies. 
The cla/h of arms and voice of men we hear. 
Denham, 

Fle nobly fciz’d thce in the dire alarms 

Of war and flaughter, and the clafh of arms. 
Pope. 
2. Oppofition ; contradiction. 

Then from the c/a/aes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like {parks from flint’s collihon, fprings, 
Denham. 

In the very next line he reconciles the fathers 
and fcripture, and fhews there is no clafh betwixt 
them. Atterbury. 

CLASP. n. /. [che/pe, Dutch. ] 
t. A hook to hold any thing clofe; as a 
book, or garment. 

The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 
And here the crab’s in leffer clufps are bent. 

Adaifon, 

He took me afide, opening the c/a/ps of the 

parchment cover. strbuthnot and Pepe. 
2, An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor hetter guard, 

But witn’a knavc of hire, a gondalier, 

To the grofs cla/ps of a iafcivious Moor. Shat/p. 
To CLasp. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To hut with a clafp. 

Sermons are the kcys of the kingdom of hez- 
ven, and do open the fcriptures; which being 
but read, remain, in comparifon, {till ¢c/afped. 

Hooker. 

There Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his fide ; 

One cla/p'd in wood, ond one in flrong cow hide. 


Pope. 
2. To catch and hold by twining. 
Dircét 
The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton, 


3. To hold with the hands extended ; to 
enclofe between the hands. 

Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firft 

to be received; and after the belly, which is 

hard to clafp. Bacon. 


Thou art a ave, whom fortune’s tender arm 
- With favour never clafpt, but bred a dog. Shakf. 
Thy fupphant, 
I beg, and c/afp thy knecs. Miltons Par. Loft. 
He ttoop’d beluw 
The flying (pear, and fhunn’d the promis’d blow ; 
‘Then creeping, clafp’d the hero's knecs, and 
pray’d. Dryden, 
Now, now, he clafps her to his panting breatt ; 
Now he devours hes with his eager eyes. Smith. 
To enclofe. 
Boys, with women’s voiccs 
Strive to {peak bie, and c/ufp their female joints 
In fall unweildy aims againtt thy crown. Shukf. 
CLa'sPER. n. f. [from elafp.] ‘The ten- 


dril or thread of a creeping plant, by 
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which it clings to fome other thing for 
f{upport. 

The tendrels or clafpers of plants are given 
only to fueh fpecies as have weak and mìrm 
flalks. Ray on the Creation. 

Cra’spxnire. nf. (from cla/pand kui] 
A knife which folds into the handle, 
CLASS. n. /. [from clafis, Latin. } 


t. A rank ororder of perions. 

Segrais has cdiftinguithcd the readers of puctry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 
clagfes. Dryden. 

2, A number of boys learning the fame 
leffon at the fchool. 

We thali be feized away from this lewer e/a/s 
in the fehool of knowledge, and our convertation 
fhall be with angels and illuminated fpirits. 

Marts on the Mind. 


3. A fet of beings or things; a number 
ranged in diltribution, under fome com- 
mon denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any onc fet 
make a very confiderable c/a/s of men. Addifon, 
Whate’cr of mongrel, no one clafs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pepe. 


To Crass. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
range according to fome {lated method 
of diltribution ; to range according to 
different ranks. 


I confidered that, by the c/uffng and metho- 
Cizing luch paffuges, I might initruet the reader. 


Arbuthnot cn Coins. 
CunssiCar. ) : 
~ ads. (claficus, Latin. 
ra SsHCK. » Sooo [elafficus, ] 


1. Relating to antique authors ; relating 
to literature. 
Poetick helds encompafs me around, 
And fill I fecm to treat on clafick ground. 
AAd.difon. 
With them the genius of c/afick leaming dwel- 
leth, and from thcm it is derived. Felton. 


2. Oi the firt order or rank. 

From this ftandard the value of the Roman 
weights and coins are deduced: in the {cttling 
of which 1 have followed Mr. Greaves, who may 
be juftly reckoned a c/affeal author on this fub- 
ject. Arbuthnot cn Coins. 


Cra’ssicn. 2. f. [clafficus, Lat. ] An au- 
thor of the firit rank: ufually taken for 
ancient authors. 

The clafficks of an age that heard of none. Pope. 


CLASSIS. n.f. (Latin.] Order; fort; 

body. 
He had declared his opinion of that c/affs of 
men, and did all he could to hinder their growth, 
Clarendon, 


To CLA'TTER. v. n. [clacpungze, a rat- 


` tle, Saxon.] 


1. To make a noife by knocking two fo- 
norous bodies frequently together. 
Now the fprightly trumpet from afar 
Had rous’d the neighing ftecds to fcour the fields, 
While the fierce riders c/atter'd on their fhields. 
Dryden, 
2. To utter a noife by being ftruck toge- 
ther. 
All that night was heard an unwonted clatter- 
ing of weapons, and of men running to and fro. 
Knolles’ Hiflory. 
Down funk the monitcr-bulk, and prefs’d the 
ground ; 
His arms and clattering fhield on the vaft hody 
found. Dryden, 
Their clattering arms with the fierce fhocks re- 
found; 
Helmets and broken lances fpread the ground. 


Granville. 
3. To talk faft and idly. 


GEA 


Here is a great dcal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling ; 

Now, fiker, I {ce thou do’ft but cluti.n; 
Heim may come of melling. 

All thofe airy fpeculations, which bettered 
not men’s manners, were only a noite and c/ut- 
tering of words, Decay of Piety. 

To CLATTER. v. a. 

t. To firike any thing fo as to make it 
found and rattle. 

Lonly with an oaken falf will meet thee, 
And rufe fuch outcries on thy clatter’ iron, 
That thou ott thale with thyfelf at Gath. Aitton. 

When all the bees are gone to fettle, 

You Vatter Rill your brazen kettle. Swift, 

2. To difpute, jar, or clamour: a low 
word. Martin. 

CLA'TTER. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent 
and quick collifiof of fonorous bodies. 
A clatter is a clafh often repeated with 
great quicknefs, and feems to conve 
the idea of a found {harper and fhriller 


than rattle. [See the verb. ] 

I have feen a monkcy overthrow all the difhes 
and plates ina kitchen, merely for the pleafure of 
fecing them tumble, and hearing the c/atter they 
made intheir fall, Swift. 

2. Itis ufed for any tumultuous and con- 
fuled noife. 

By this great c/after, one of greateft note 
Seems bruited. | Shak/peare, 

Grow to be thort, 
Throw by your c/atter, 
And,handle the matter. 

O Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 
Till rous’d by the noile 
And miutical clatter. Swift. 

The jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos make not fuch a clatter. Sift. 

Cra’vaTeD. ads, (clavatus, Lat.) Knob- 
bed; fet with knobs. 

Thefe appear plainly to have been clavated 
(pikes of fome kind of cchinus ovasius. JF cedar d. 


Cra’uDENT. adj. [claudens, Lat.] Shut- 


Ben Fenfon. 


ting ; enclofing ; confining. Did. 
To CLA'UDICATE. v. n. [claudico, 
Latin.] To halt ; to limp. Did. 


CLAUDICATION. n. fa [from claudicate, | 
The a¢t or habit ot halting. Did. 

Crave. The preterit of cleave. 
CLA'VELLATED. adj. [clavellatus, low 
Latin ] Made with burnt tartar: a chy- 
mical term. Chambers. 
Air, tranfmitred through c/avellated afhes into 


an cxhaufted receiver, lofes weight as it pafics 
through them. Arbuthnot. 

Cra'ver.n.f, [ckepen pynt, Sax.) This 
Is now univerlally written clover, thes zh 
not fo properly. See Crover. 

Cra’vicre.n, Je Felavicula, Late] The 
collar bone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring thcir fore feet 
unto their mouths; as moft that have cluvicles, 
or col'ar bones. Brown. 

A girl was brought with angry whcals down 
her neck, towards the clavicle. Wifeman, 

Crause.2.f. (claufula, Latin. } 

1. A fentence ; a fingle part of a dif- 
courfe ; a fubdivilion of a larger fen- 
tence; fo much of a fentence as is to be 
conttrued together. 

God may be glorified by obedicnce, and obeved 
by performance of his will, although no fpccial 
claufe or fentence of {cripturc be in every fuch 
action fet betore men’s cyes to warrant it. Hooker. 

2. An article, or particular ftipulation, 


The c/aufe is untrue concerning the b.thop. 
Heoker. 


Cel wh 


Wher, after his death, they were fers hoth to 
Jews and Gentiles, we find not this eviefe ity 
thei coramiffion. South. 


Spenfer. | CLa'ustraL. adj. [from clauflrum, Lat. ] 


Relating to a civilter, er religious houle. 

Claufiral priors are fuch as prefide over mo- 
nafteries, next to the abbot or chicf governour is 
fuch religious houfes. Aylife. 


Cra’usure. n. f. [elanfura, Lat.] Con- 
finement ; the act of fhutting ; the hate 
of being fhut. 

In fome monafterics the feverity of the claz/ure 
is hard to be born. Geddes. 

CLAW. n.f. [clapan, Saxon. ] 

1. The foot of a bealt or bird, armed with 
fharp nails ; or the pincers or holders of 
a fiellfith. 

{ faw her range abroad to feek her food, 
T’ embrue her tecth and claws with lukewarm 
blood. Spenjer. 
What’s juftice to a man, or laws, 
That never comcs within thei? clawwi ? Hudibras. 
He fuftens the harth rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their keen cdge, and grincs their harpy 
claws. Garth. 


2. Sometimes a hand, in-contempt. 
To Craw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon. | 
1. To tear with nails or claws. 
Look, if the witner’d elder hath not his poll 
claw’d like a parrot. Shak/pecre. 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 
I am afiaid we thall not eafily claw off that 
name, South. 
(a h = ` 
3. To tear or feratch in general. 
But we muft c/aw ourfelvcs with fhameful 
And heathen fripes, by their example. Hudibra:. 
They for their own opinions ttand fatt, 
Only tu have them c/aw’d and canvatt. Hudibras. 
4. To feratch or tickle. 
l muft laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man i» his humour. Skaifpears, 
5. To flatter: an obfolete fenfe. Sce 
CrawBack. 
6. To Craw of, oraway. To fcoid; to 
rail at. 
You thank the pluce where you found money ; 
but the jade Fortune is to be clawed aray ter ’t, 
if you fhould lote it. L’Efrang-. 
Cra'woacs. n.f. [from claw and Lack. ] 
A flatterer; a fycophant ; a wheedle 
The pope's chuwhbacks. Jewel, 
CLA'WED. adj. [from claw.) Furnifhed 
or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of a!l the curved, the 
lion is the ítrongcit. Grew's Cefmologiu. 


CLAY. n. f. [clai, Welth ; dey, Dutch.) 
t. Undéluous and tenacious earth, fuch as 


will mould intoa certain forn. 

Clays ave earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
compact, (titt, vifcid, and ductile to a great de- 
gree, while moill; frnootiy to the touch, net 
eafily Lreaking between the fingers, nor readily 
diffufble in water; and, when mixed, not readily 
fubfiding frum it. Killen Feffils. 

Deep Acheron, 
Whofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and chaty. 
Are whiri’d aloft. Dryden. 

Expofe the clay to the vain, to drain it from 

falts, that the bricks may be more durable. 
Woodward on Fofft.'s. 
The fun, which foftens wax, will harden clay, 
Watts. 

Clover is the beft way of improving clays, where 
manure is {carce. Mortimer’s Huflandry, 

2. [In poetry.] Earth in general; the 
terrelinal clement. 

Why fhouid ow clay 
Over our fpirits fo much fway ? D:rre, 

Jò Cray. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with clay ; to manure with clay. 


Cela, 


This manuring lafts fifty years: then the 

mound mult be clayed again. dvortimer, 

Cray-corp. ads. [clay and cohd.] Life- 
lefs 5 cold as the unanimated earth. 

I wath'd his clay-co/d corie with boly drops, 
And (sw Lim laid in hallow'al ground. Rowe. 

Cisne del islar andian. ] A pit 

where clay is dug. 

'Twas found in a ¢/ay-pi?. Weodseard, 

Craves. ne f. [elaye, Fr. In fortifica- 
tion.] Wattles made with fakes inter- 
wove with ofiers, to cover lodgments, 

Chambers, 

Cra'vey. adi. [from clay.} Contilling of 
ciay; abounding with clay. 

Seme ina lax or indy, fome a heavy orclayry 
foil. Deriam, 

Cra’yish. ad}. [from clay.) Partaking of 
the nature of clay ; containing particles 
of clay. 

Spall beer proves an unwholefome drink ; 
perhaps, by heing brewed with a thick, muddith, 
and clay) water, which the brewers covct. 

Harvey on Confumpticns, 

Cra’ymarn. n.f [clay and marl.) A 
whitith, fmooth, chalky clay. 

Géaymarl refembles clay, and is ncar a-kin toit; 
but is more fat, and fometimes mixed with chalk- 
oncs. Mortimer’s Hrufbandry. 

CLEAN. adj. [glan, Welth ; clene, Sax. ] 

1. Free from dirt or filth: as, clean water, 
Both his hands, most filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain'd to wath themfelves inceffancly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent, 

But rather fouler. Fury Queen, 
They make clean the outlide of the cup and of 

the platter, but within they are full of extortion 

and exccfs. Matthew, 
He that hath cleanhands anda pure Neart. Pfal. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God!  Pfalas, 
Tree from moral impurity; chatte ; 
innecent ; guiltlefs. 

3. Elegant; neat; not unweildy $° not 
A with any thing KA or 
difproportioned. 

The tinker and wood aré in fome trees morce 
chkan, in fome mare knotty. Lacos Nat, Mp. 

Yet thy waift is Araight and cõan 
As Cupid’s haft, or Hernes’ rod. Waller, 

4. Not foul with any loathfoine difeafe ; 
not leprous. 

Ifthe plague be fumewhat dark, and fpreed 
not in the ikin, the prictt ihall pronounce him 
than, Leviticus, 

5. Dexterous; not bungling ; feat: as, a 
clean trick 5 a clean leap; a clean boxer. 

CLEAN. adv. 

1. Quite ; perfeétly ; fully ; compietely. 
This fenfe is now little ufed. 

Their actions have been ckan contrary unto 


td 


thofe before meationed. Heek:r. 
Being feared, and dumeiick broi.s 
Gican overblown. Shalfpeare. 


A philufupner, prefed with the fame ubycc- 
tion, fhipes an eye clean Contrary. Hakewill. 
2. Without mifcarriage ; in a dexterous 
manner. 
Pope came off clean with Homer; but they fay, 
Bruume went before, and kindly fwept the way. 
Henley. 
To Cretan. v.a. [from the adjs€tive. } 
To free from dirt or filth. 
Their tribes adjulted, ciean’d their vig'rous 
Wings, 
And many a circle, manv a fhort efizy, 
Wiheel'd round uri routed: Thonfan. 
Curasuity. adv. | from chanly.} Ina 
cleaaly manner. 


Cus‘aniixess. af [from cicon] 


yk 


1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I Mall fpéak nothing af the extent of this city, 
the cleanlinefs of its ftreets, nur the beauties of 
its piazza. ah ldifon. 

Neatneis of drefs ; purity; the quality 
contrary to negligence and naftinefs. 

Tne mittrefs thought it cither not to deferve, 
or not to need, any exquihte decking, having 
no adorning but cleanliarfs. Sidney. 

From whence the tender fkin afflumes 
A {wectnels above all perfumes ; 

From whence a cleanlinefs remains, 
Incapable of outward ftains. 

Such c/canline/s from head to heel; 
No humours grots, or frowzy ftcams, 
No noifome whitfs, or fweaty Itreams. 

BE ANLY. adj. [from clan. | 
. Free from dirtinefs; careful to avoid 


fith; pure inthe perfon. 
Next that fhall mountain ’fparagus be laid, 
Pull’d by fume plain but ¢/ean/y country maid. 
Dryden, 
An ant is a very cleanly infe&t, and throws out 
of her neit all the (mall remains of the corn on 


Swift. 


Swift. 


which the feeds. diddijen, 
2. That makes clearJinefs. 
In our fantattick climes, the fair 
Wath cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 


3. Pure; innocent ; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more fwectly 
relilhing and clean/y joys, than thofe thar derive 
from fuccefsful trials. Glanville. 

4. Nice; addrefsful ; artful. 

Through his fine handling, and his clean/y plays 
All thofe royal figns had titole away. Spenfer. 

We can fecure ourfelves are treat by fome c/cun/y 
evafion. L' Ffrange’s Fales. 

Cre’anzy. udv. [from clean.] Elegantly ; 
neatly; without nattinefs, 

If [ do grow great, I'll leave fack, and live 
cleanly, as a nobleman fhould. Shakfpeare, 

Crie’anness. n. f. [from clean. ] 

t. Neatneis; freedom from filth. 

2. Eafy exadtnefs ; jultnefs ; natural, un- 
laboured correQtnefs. 

Hie thewed no ftrength in haking of his Qaf; 
hut the fine cleannefs of bearing it was delightful. 

Sidney, 

He minded only the clearnefs of his fatire, and 

the cleannefs of expreffion, Dryden's Juvenal. 
. Purity ; innocence. 

The Pipe? and purity of one’s mind is never 
better proved, than in difcovering its own faults 
at frit view. Pope. 
Jo CLEANSE. v. a. (clenpian, Saxon.) 
1. To free from filth or dirt, by wahing 

or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand 
From the polluting weed and common fand. 


Priori. 


2. To purify from guilt. 
The bluencfs of a wound cleanferh away evil. 
Preweras, 

Notall her oa’rous tears can cleavfe her crime, 

ex plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryd. 
. To free from noxious humours by pur- 
ation. 

Canft thou not miniftcr to a mind difcas’d, 
And, with fome fwect oblivious antidote, 
Cleanfe the fiuff'd bulum of that perilous fut 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shad fpeare, 

This oil, combined with its own falt and fugar, 
makes it {aponaccous and cleanfiiy, by which 
quality it often helps digcflion, and cacites ap 
petite, whbuthnot on clliments. 

To free from leprofy. 

Shew thy(clf to the pricit, and offer for thy 

cleansing thole things which Mofes commanded. 
Mark, 

‘So feour; torid of all offenfive things. 

This river the Jews proftcred the pape to 
Cocasjey fo they might have what they found. 

eld tifon on Italy. 


C.LE 


Cre’ansern. n, / [clanyene, Saxon. | 
That which has the quality of evacua- 
ting any foul humours, or digetling a 
fore ; a detergent. 

If there 1: Aiens a impe fthume, honey, and 


even honey of rules, taken inwardiy, is a puva 
Clearer. wtrburnne, 


CLEAR. adj. [elair, Fr. dlaer, Dutels ; 
clar n Ezin 

1. Bright; tranfpicuous ; pellucid ; tranf- 
parent ; luminons; without opacity or 
cloudinefs ; not nebulous; not vpacous ; 
not dark. 

The fircum is fo tran{parent, pure, and clear, 
That, had the felt-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 
He but the buttum, nut his tace, had feen. Deas. 

2. Peripicacious 3 harp. 

Michacl from Adam's cyes the film remov'd, 
Which that falfe fruit, that promis’d clearer fight, 
Had bred. Milcon's Paradife Lop. 

A tun about was every pillar there ; 

A polith’d miruur hone not half fo clear. Dryd. 
3. Cheerful; not clouded wiih care or 
anger. 
Sternty he pronoune’d 
The rigid interdigtion, woicn reluunds 
Yet dreadrul in mine car, though in my choice 
Nut to incur; but fuon iis clear afpedt 
Return’, and gracious putpuie thus renew'd, 
Mirar, 
F:ee from clouds ; ferene. 

1 wall darken the carth ina cleer day. Aws, 

And the céear tun on his wide watery glafs 
Gaz'd hot. Wiilter's Para. tie pa y”. 

5. Without mixture ; pure; unmingled. 
Perfpicuous ; not obfcure; not hard 
to be underilood ; not ambiguous. 

Wc pretend to give a clear account how thun- 
der and lightning is produced. Temple. 

Many men ecafun cxcccding c/ear and rigatly, 
who kuuw not how to make a fyllogitm. Locke, 


7. Indifputable; evident ; undeniable. 
Remain'd to our almighty foe 
Clear Victory ; tu our part lols, and rout 
Through all th’ empyrcan, Milton's Par, Lap, 
8. Apparent; manifelt; not hid; not 
dark. 
The hemifphere of carth, in cleareft ken, 
Stretch'd out io th’ ampictt reach ot profpcét fay, 
e Milica. 
Unto Gud, who imecritandeth all their fecret 
Copitations, they are ckur and manitet. Hecker, 
‘he pleatuce or right refoning is itil the greater, 
by how much the conteyqucnecs are more clear, 
and the chains ot them imore long. Burner. 


g. Quick to underitand ; prompt ; acute. 
Mother of fcience, now L tec! thy power 
Within me e/car, not only to difecrn 
Things in thcir caulys, but to trace the ways 
Or higheit agents, deem’d however wile. Milter, 
to. Unfpotted ; guiltlefs; irreproachable. 
Duncan has been fo clear in his great office. 
Shak focare. 
Think that the c/earefi gods, who make them 
|.onours 
Of men’s impofübiliucs, have preferv'd thee, 
Shuts, IT le 
Repentance fo altercth and changeth a man 
Tagg the mercy of God, be he never fo defiled, 
that it maketh him pure and clear, iM Atgize, 
Though the peripatetick philofuphy has been 
molt eminent in its way, yet other feets have 
nut been wholly clear of it. Lecke. 
Stircfman, yer tricnd tu truth, in foul finccre, 
In ation faithful, and in hounour ¢/eur, Doge, 
Unprepofleffed ; not preoccupied ; im- 
eae a 
Lecucippe, of whom one lovk, in a elar judg- 
ment, would have been more acceptable than all 
ner khinducls fo prodigally beitowed. Sadney. 
. Free from diflrels, profecution, or iu- 
puted guilt. * 
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The crue] corp ral whifper'd in miy esr, 
Five pounds; af rightly tipt, would fet ine “fur. 
Gay, 
13. Iree from deductions or encumbrances. 
Hope, if the fuccefs happens to tail, is clear 
gains as long as it las. Cadier ageinft Lefpair. 
Whatever a forcigner, who purchafes land here, 
gives for it, isfo much every Farthing clear goin 
to the nation; for that moncy comes clear in, 
without carrying out any thing for it. Locke. 

[ offen with’d that I hod clear, 

For lite, fix hundred pounds a-year. Svift. 
14. Unencumbcred; without let or hin- 


derance ; vacant; unobftrudted. 

If he be fo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he thould the tooner pay bis debts, 
And make a efear way to the gods.  Studfpeare 

A patleboy winding bis horn at us, my Com- 
panion gave hin two or three curfes, and icf 
the way clear tor him. Altfor. 

A clear Aage is left for Jupiter to difplay his 
omnipotence, and tun the fate of armics alonc. 

Pope's Efjay on Home». 
15. Out of debt. 
16. Unentanaled; at a fafe diftance from 
any danger or enemy. 

Finding ourfelves too flow of fail, we put on 
a compelled valour, and in the grapple I boarded 
them: on the imtant they got c/ear of our hip. 

Shakfpeare. 

It requires care fora man with a double defign 

to keep clear of clathing with his own reafonings. 

L' Ejl unge. 

17. Canorous; founding diftinélly, plainly, 
articulately. 

I much approved of my fricnd’s infitting upon 
the qualificatiuns of a good alpect and a clear 
voice. Add: fon. 

Hark’ the numbers foft and clear 
Gently fteal upon the car; 

Now louder and yet louder rife, 
And All with fpreading founds the tkies. 
18. Free; guiltlefs: with from. 
I am clear from the blood of this woman. 
Sufanna. 
None is fo fit to corre& their faults, as he 
who ts clear from any in his own writings. Dry. 
19. Sometimes with of. 
The air is clearer of grofs and damp exhalations. 
Tempie. 
20. Uird of perfons. Diftinguihing ; 
judicious ; intelligible: this is {carcely 
ufed but in converiation. 
CLEAR. adv. 
t. Plainly ; not obfcurely. 
Now clear T underftand 
What oft my ffeddicit thoughts have fearch’d in 
vain. Milton, 
2. Clean; quite; A low 
word. 

He put his mouth to her car, and, under pre- 
text of a whifper, bit it clear of.  D’Ffirunge. 

Crear. n. fo A term ufed by builders for 
the infide of a houie ; the {pace within 
from wall to wall. 

To Crear. v.a. [from the adjective. ] 

I. To make bright, by removing opacous 
bodies ; to brighten. 

Your eyes, that feem fo clear, 

Yet are but dim, Mhill perfectly be then 
Open’d and clear’d, Miltow’s Peradife Lop. 

Like Boreas in his race, when rufiing forth, 
He fweeps the fhics, and clears the cloudy North, 

Dryaen. 


Pepe. 


completely. 


A favoury dih, a homely treat, 

Whcre all is plain, where all is neat, 

Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. “Dryd. 
2. To free from obicurity, perplexity, or 
ambiguity. 

To clear up the feveral parts of this theory, 
Twas willing to Jay afide a great many other 
fpeculations, Burnee’s Theory. 


CENE 


When, in the knot of the play, no other way 
is left for the difcovery, then let a god defcend, 
and clea the bufine’s to the audience. Dryden. 

By myftical terms, and ambiguous phiafes, 


he darkens what lic thould clear up. Boyle. 
Many knotty points there are, 
Wineh all diicurs, bu: few can char. Prior. 


. To purge from the imputation of 
guilt; to juitify; to vindicate ; to de- 
fend: often with from before the thing. 

Someriet was much e/eared ty the death of 
thofe who were exccuted, to make bim appear 
faulty. Sir John Hayward. 

To clear the Deity from the imputation of 
tyranny, injuttiec, and diimulation, which none 
do threw upon God with more prefumption than 
thofe who are the patrons of ablolute neceMty, is 
both comely and chriftian. Lramhall, 

To eiar herfelf, 
For fending him no aid, the came from Epypt. 
Dryden, 

{ will appeal to the reader, and am furce he will 
clear me from partiality. Dryden's Fables. 

How! would thou clear rebellion? schidifon, 

Betore you pray, clear your foul from all thofe 
fins, which you know to be dilpleafing to God 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 

4. Tocleanfe: with of or from. 

My hands are of your colour ; bu: I fhame 

To wear a heart fo white: 

A little water c/cars us of this deed. Shakfpeare. 

5. To remove any encumbrance, or em- 


barraffment. 

A man digging in the ground did mect with a 
door, having a wallon cach hand of it; from 
which having ¢c/earcd the earth, he fuiced open 
the cloor. Wilkins, 

This one mighty fanmbhas clear’ the debr. 

Dryden, 

A ftatue lies hid in a block of marble; and 
the art of the ftatuary only clears away the fuper- 
fluous matter, and removes the rubbith. Jddifon. 

Multitudes will furnith a double proportion 
towards tne clearing of that expence. ciddifon, 

6. To free from any thing offenfive or 
noxious. 

To «car the palace from the foe, fucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dry. 

Ie thould be the ‘kill and art of the teacher to 
clear their heads of all other thoughts, whilft they 
are learning of any thing. Locke on Education. 

Auguftus, to cftablith the dominion of the 
feas, rigged out a powerful navy to ¢/eur it of 
the pirates of Matta. sinbuthues, 

>. Toclarify : as, to clear liquors. 
g. To gain without deduétion. 
le clears but two hundred thoufand crowns a 
year, after having defrayed all the charges of 
working the falt. Adidifon, 
g. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would c/ear up their un- 
deritandings, and animate their minds with vir- 
tue. Addifsn’ s Spelater, 

1o. To Crear a fhip, at the cuftomhoufe, 
is to obtain the liberty of failing, or of 
felling a cargo, by fatisfying the cuf- 
toms. 

To CLEAR. v.n. 

1. To grow bright ; to recover tranfpa- 
rency. 

So foul a fky clears not without a Rorm. Shak. 

2. Sometimes with vp. 

The mif, that hung about my mind, e'ears up. 

«Riti fan. 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 

Tho’ now ’tis cloudy, ’twill p'eur wp again. 
Ncerr:;s. 

Advife him to flay till the weather clears up, 
for you are afraid there will be rain. Saft. 

3, To be difengaged from encumbrances, 
diftrefs, or entanglements. 

He that c/ewys at once, will relapfe; for, find- 
ing himielf out of traits, be will revert ta his 
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cuftoms: hut he that cleareta by degrees, ine 
duccth a habit of frugality, and gatncth as wei 
upon his mind as upon his elate. Bacon's Eyeys . 
CLE'ARANCE. n. f. [from clear.) A cer- 
titcate thae a ihip has been cleared at 
the cullomhoufe. 
Creare. n. j. [fromekar.] Brightencr ; 
urilier 3 enlightener. 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underftand. 


ing : it difipates evcry Goubt and fciuple in ay 
initant. sldetjon, 


Crr‘arry. adv. [from ckar.] 
1. Brightly; luminoufly. 

Myiteries of grace and falvation, which were 
but darkly difclofed unto them, nave unto us 
more clearly (hined. Henter, 

2. Plainly ; evidently ; without obfcurity 
or ambiguity. 

Chrittianity firt clearly proved this noble and 
important truth to the world. Ropers, 

3. With difcernment ; acutely 3 without 
embarraflment or perplexity of mind. 

There is almoft no man but fees cleur/ier and 
fharper the vices in a fpeaker than the virtues, 

Ren Forfar. 
4. Without entanglement or diftraction of 
affairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
bufinefs; and he that divideth too much, will 
never come out of ìt clearly. Eucon's Effays, 

4. Without by-ends; without finilier 
views ; honeftly. 

When you are examining thefe matters, d3 
not take into confideration any fenfuas or worldly 
interet; but deal clear/y and imparually wiin 
yourtelves. Tilotfen, 

6. Without dedu&ton or coft. 
7. Without referve; without evafion ; 
without fubterfuge. 

By a certain day they fhould clearly relinquify 
unto the king all their lands and poffcthons, 

Davics on Ireland, 
CLE'ARNESS. m f. {from car. ] 
t. Tranfparency ; brightneis. 

It may be, percolatiun doth not onlv caufe 

clearnefs and {plendour, but fweetnefs of favour, 
Bacon’s Natural Hijtory, 

Glafs in the furnace grows toa greater mag- 
nitude, and refines tua greater clearaefs, only as 
the breath within is more powerful, and the heat 
more intenfe. Bacon, 

2. Splendour ; luftre. 

Love, more clear than yourfe!f, with the chure 

néfi, lays a night of forrow upon me. Sidney. 
3. Diftincinels ; perfpicuity. 

If ke chanees to think right, he does not 
know how to convey his thoughts to another 
with clearnefs and perfpicuity. stddifon, 

4. Sincerity ; honefty ; plaindealing. 

When the cale required diffimulation, if they 
uled it, the former opinion fprcad abroad, of 
their good faith and c/earnejs of dealing, made 
them almoft invincible. Bacen, 

5. Freedom from imputation of ill. 

I require a clearne/s. Shakjpeare’s Macbeth, 
CLEARSI'GHTED. adj. [clear and fight, } 
Perfpicuous ; difcerning ; judicious. 

Cicarfghted reafon wiidom's judgment leads ; 
And fenfe, her vafal, in nce foottteps treads. 

Denham, 
To CLE'ARSTARCH, v. a. [from clear 
and flarch.| To ftiffen with Itarch. 

He tuok his prefent lodging at the manfion— 
houfe of a tayior’s widow, who wafhes, and cuir 
clearflarch Sis bands. Addifon. 

To CLEAVE. v. m. pret. I clave. [cleo- 


pan, Sax. kleven, Dutch. ] 
1. To adhere; to ftick ; to hold to. 
The clarifying of liquors by adhetion, is cf- 
fected when fome weaving body is mixcd with 
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tus liquors, whereby the groffer part ticks To 
that eleutung body. Bacon’s Natura! H-fiory. 
Water, in (mall quantity, c’caverh to any thing 
that is folid. Bacon's Natural lifiory. 
When the duft groweth into hardaefs, and the 
clods cleavz fait together. je 
The thin chamzleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he c/eates. 
Dryden. 
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2. To unite aptly; to ft. 
New honours come upon -him, ; 
Like our ftrange garments, c/eave not to their 
mould, 
But with the aid of ufe. Skat fpeare. 
3. To unite in concord and intereit; to 
adhere. 
The apofiles did conform the chriftians ac- 


cording to the pattern of the Jews, and made 
them cleave the better. Hooker. 


The men of Judah clave unto their king. 
Samuel. 

1f you Mall -cave to my confent, when "ts, 
T: (hall make honour for you. Shakfpcare. 

Tne people would revolt, if they faw any of 
the French nation to c/eave unto. Knolles. 

‘To be concomitant to; to be united 
with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be- 
getting faith, his grace doth c/euve to the one, 
anc forfake the other. Hocker. 


To CLEAVE. v.a. pret. I clove, I clave, 


I cleft; part. paff. cloven, or cleft, 
[cleoran, Sax. loven, Dutch. ] 
a. To divide with violence; to fplit ; to 
pait forcibly into pieces. 
And at thcir pafing cleave th’ Affyrian flood. 
Nilton. 
The fountains of at are faid to have bcen c/sver, 
ar buf opcn. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
The bleed minifler his wings difplay'd, 
And, Lkea thooting thar, he c/eft the night. 
Dryden. 
Rais’d on her dutky wings, fhe cleaves the 
fkies 4 Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he Rruck, he felld 
him down, 
And eefi tnc circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 
Or had the fun 
Elected to the earth a nearer feat, 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry‘d. 
Blackmore. 
Vi here whole brigades one champion’s arms 
o’eithrow, 
Ang cleave a giant at a random blow, Ticke!. 
Noi half fo iwift the trembling doves can Hy, 
Wren the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fiy 


Pope. 


g. Todivide; to part naturally. 

And cvery heaft tha parteth the hoof, and 

eleaveth the cleft into two claws. Deut. 
ToChLEAVE. vi n. 


1. To part afunder. 
Wars ’twiat you twain, would te 
Asif the world Mould siave, and that fain men 
Should folcer up the titt. Shakfpeare. 
The ground c/ave afunder that was under then, 
Nunipers, 
He cut the rearing ky, 

find in a moment vantih’d from her eye. 

2, To fvffer divifion. 
It claws with a yploffy potite funflance, not 
piane, hut with fome litte unevennefs. Newser, 


Lud aver.n. f. [from cleave. } 
z. A butcher’s infirument to cut animals 
into joints. 
You gentiemcn Keep a yparecl of roaring bullies 
about me day and night, with huzzas and hunt- 
ing horns, and ringing the changes on butchers 


cieevers, Arbuthnot, 
Tho’ arm'd with all thy cleavers, knives, 


Aad axes mate to hew down lives.  Hrudibras. 
A weed. Impveperly written CLIVER. 
Cires, s. f. ‘The two parts of the foot of 


Pope. 
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CLEF. n. f. | from clef, key, French. | 


CLE 


beafts which are cloven-footed. Skinner. 

It is a country word, and probably cor- 

rupted from claws. 

In 
mufick, a mark at the beginning of the 
lines of a fong, which {hows the tone 
or key in which the picce is to begin. 

Chambers. 

CLEFT. part. paff. [from ckave.] Divided; 

parted afunder. 
Fat with incenfe ftrew’d 

On the c/eft wood. Milton’s Paradife Loj. 
I never did on cleft Parnaffus dream, 

Nor talte the facred Heliconian ttream. Dryden. 


CLEFT, n. f. [from cleave. } 


i. A fpace made by the feparation of parts ; 
- acrzck ; a crevife. 

The cafcades feem to break through the c/efts 
and cracks of rocks. wlddifon’s Guardian 

The extremity of this cape has a long e/cff in 
it, which was enlarged and cut intu thape by 
Agrippa, who made this the great port tor the 
Ruman tect. Addifon on Italy. 

The reit of it, being more grofs and ponderous, 
does not move far; but lodges in the e/rfts, 
crages, and fides of the rocks, near the bottoms 
of them. 

In farriery. 


Cisfts appear on the bought of the pafterns, 
and are caufed by a harp and malignant humour, 
which frets the fkin; andit is accompanied with 
pain, and a noifome ftench. Furrier’s Diét. 

His horfe it is the heralds weft; 

No, ‘tis a mare, and hath a clefe. Ben Fanfon. 
! f 

To CLE'ETGRATT. v. a. [cleft and graft. } 
To engraft by cleaving the ftock of a 
tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filoerts may be cleftgrafted on the common 

nut Mort:mer. 

Cre'meNcy. n. f. [clemence, Fr. clementia, 
Latin. ] 

1, Mercy ; remiffion of feverity; willing- 
nefs to fpare ; tendernefs in punifhing. 

T have ftated the true notion of c/:mency, 
mercy, compaffion, goed-naturc, humanity, or 


whatever elte it may be called, fo far as is con- 
Aftent with wifdom. <ddilifon, 


2. Mildnefs; foftnefs. 
Then in the clemency of upward air 
We'll fcour our fpots, and the dire thunder (car. 
Dryden. 
CLE’MENT. adj. (clemens, Lat.] Mild ; 
gentle; merciful; kind; tender ; com- 
paffionate. 
You are more c/ement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
Letting them thrive again ontheabatement, Shak/, 
Crencn. See Crincnu. 
To Crepe. v. a. [clypian, Sax.]. To call. 
Obfolete. 
Three crabbed months had fowr’d themfelves 
to death, 
Erc I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thy (elf my love. Shakfpeare. 
CLERGY. n./. [clerge, Fr. clerus, Lat. 
xani.) The body of men fet apart by 
due ordination for the fervice of God. 
We hold tnat God's clergy are a flate which 
hath been, and will be as long as there is a church 
upon carth, neceifary, by the plain word oi Goa 
him(clf; a Rate whereunto the relit of God's 
people mult be fujeét, as touching things that 


VV sodwarid, 
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appettain to their foul’s health. Llcokcr, 
The convocation give a greater fam 

Than ever, atone time, the clergy yet 

Did to his predeccffors part withal. Shak/ 


Cre'RGYMAN. n. f. [clergy and man.] A 
man in holy orders; aman fet apart for 
miniitration of holy things ; not a latck. 
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How I tave fped among the clerg ymen, 
The fums I nave collc&ed thall exprefs. Saak/f. 
Ir frems to be in the power of a reafonable 
clergyman to make tne moft ignorant man com- 
prehend his duty. Sivi. 
CLE'RIÇAL. adj. (clericus, Lat.] Relating 
to the clergy : as, a clerical man, a man 
in orders. 


In clericals the keys are lined, and in cullegcs 
they u fe to line the table-men. Bacor. 


Unlefs we may more properly read 
clarichoras. 


CLERK. a. f. [cleyuc, Sax. clericus, 
Latin. | 
1. A clergyman. 


All perfons were ftiled clerks, that ferved in 
the church of Chrift, whether they were bifhops, 
pricfis, or deacons. Ayl:ffe. 

2. A {cholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they 
would; but, for las: part, he never faw more 
unfeaty fellows than great clerks were. Sidney. 

The greateft clerks being not always the ho- 
nee, any more than the wifeft, men. Sour, 

3, A man employed under another as a 
writer. 

My lord Bafanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the hoy, his clerk, 
That tuok fome pains in writing, he begg’d mune. 

Shakfpeare. 

My friend was in doubt whether he could not 
exert the jufiice upon (uch a vagrant; but not 
having his clerk with him, who ts a neceflary 
counfellor, he let the thought drop. slddifon. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices ; an 
officer of various kinds. 

Take a jut view, how many may remark 
Who's now a lord, his grandfire was a clerk. 

Granville. 

It may feem difficult to make out the bills of 
fare for the fuppers of Vitellius. I queftion not 
but an expert cerk of a kitchen can do it. rbute. 

5. ‘The layman who reads the refponfes to 


the congregation in the church, to di- 
rect the reit. 


CLE'RKSHIP. vf. [from clerk. } 
1. Schclarfhip. 
2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 
He fold the clert/2ip of his parilh, when it became 
vacant. ° Swifts Mifeellanies. 
Creve } Incompofition, at the begin- 
Cur. 2 ning orend of the proper name 
Curive. ) of a place, denotes it to be fitu- 
ate onthe fide of a rock or hill: as, 

Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff 
CLE/VER. adi. [of no certain etymo- 

logy. } 

1. Dexterous; fkilful. 

Iz was tne cleverer mockery of the two. 

L’ Ejhange. 

I read Dyer’s letter more for the ftile than the 
news. The man has a clever pen, it muft be 
owncd, Addifon's Freeholder. 
. Jut; fit; proper; commodious. 

} an’t but think ‘twould found more ¢/eter, 
To mc, andto my heirs for ever. Pope. 
. Well-fhaped ; handfome, 

She called him gundy-guts, and he called her 
loufy Peg, though the girl was a tight ciere 
wench as any was. airbuthnes, 
4. This is a low word, fearcely ever uted 

but in. buriefgue or converfation ; and 

applied to any thing a man likcs, With 
out a fettled meaning. 
Cir'verty. adv. [from elever.] Dex- 
tcroufly ; fitly ; handfomely. 
Thefe would inveigle rats with th’ fcent, 
And fomertimnes catch them with a fnap, 
As cccverly as th’ ablest trap. Haudilras, 
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A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong 
un arm, and take off a man's head as cleverly, as 
the executioner. South. 

Cre'verness. n.f. [from clever.] Dex- 
terity; fkill ; accomplifhment. 

CLEW. n. /. [clype, Sax. dlouwen, Dut. ] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball 
of thread. 

Eftioons untwifting his deceitful c/ew, 

He ‘gan to weavea web of wicked guile. Spenfer. 

While, guided by fome clew of heav'nly thread, 
The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. 

Rofcommon. 
They fee fmall elews draw vateh weights along, 
Not in their bulk, bur in their order, trong. Dry. 
2. A guide; a direction : becaufe men 
direct themfelves by aclew of thread in 
a labyrinth. 

This alphabet mufl be your own c/ew to guide 
you. Holter. 

Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light ? 
No clew to guide mc through this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour yet preferve my faith? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 
fome clew, or connecting idca, to lay hold of. 

Watts’ Logick, 
3. Crew yee of a fhip, is the lower 
corner of it, which reaches down to that 
caring where the tackles and fheets are 
fattened. Harris. 
Jo Crew. v. a. [from cew, a fea term. ] 
Jo clew the fails, is to raife them, in 
order to be furled ; which is done by a 
rope faltened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris. 
To CLICK. v. n. [eliken, Dutch ; cli- 
queter, French; or perhaps the diminu- 
tive of clack.) To make a fharp, fmall, 
fucceflive noife. 
Tne fulemn death-watch click'd, the hour fhe 
died; 
And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gay. 
CLICKER. n. /. [from click] A low 
word for the fervant of a falefman, who 
ftands at the door to invite cultomers. 
Cur'cxet. n. f. [from click. ] The knocker 
of a door. Skinner. 
CLIENT. n.f. [chens, Latin.] 
1. One who applies to an advocate for 
counfel and defence. 

There is duc from the judge to the advocate 
fomc commendation, where caufes are well 
handled ; for that upholds in the c/fert the repu- 
tation of his counfel. Bacon's Effays. 

Advocates muft deal plainly with their ec/errts, 
and tcl! the true itate of their cafe. Tayor. 

2. It may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a 
dependant in a more general fenfe, as 
it was ufed among the Romans. 

| do think they are your friends and c/ients, 
And feariul to diflurb you. Ben Fonfon. 

Crrventen. particip. adj. [from client. ] 
Supplied with clients. 

This due occahon of difcouragement, the 
worlt conditioned and leaft cliented petivoguers 
do yet, under the fweet bait of revenge, convert 
toa more plentiful profecution of actions. Carew. 

Cripnre'ne. n. /. [clientela, Lat.) The 
condition or office of aclient. A word 
fearcely ufed. 

Ticre 's Varus holds good quarters with him ; 
And, under the pretext of clientele, 

Will be admitted Ben Fonfon. 
Crrrxtsuip. n. f. [from client] The 
condition of a client. 

Patronage and chent/hip among the Romans al- 


rays defcended: the plebeian houfes had re- 
Wor, T 


CLI 
courfe to the patrician line which had formerly 
protected them. Dryden. 
Curr. n.f. (clivus, Lat. clip, chop, Sax. ] 
1, A flecp rock; a rock, according to 
Skinner, broken and craggy. {rupes.] 
The Leucadians did ufe to precipitate a man 
from a high c//ff into the fea. Lacen. 
Mountaineers, thzt from Severus came, 
And from the craggy c/f» of Tetrica. Dryden. 
Wherever ’tis fo found fcattered upon the 
fhores, there is it as conttantly found lodged in 
the c/f: thercabouts. Woodward. 
2. A character in mufick. Properly CLEF. 
Crirt.nf. The fame with CLirr. Now 
difufed. 
Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky eff.  Spenfer. 
CLIMA’CTER. a. f [xàuaxrtr g. | A 
certain {pace of time, or progreffion of 
years, which is fuppofed to end in a 
critical and dangerous time. 
Elder times, fettling their conceits upon c/i- 
maters, dier from one another. Brown, 
CLIMACTE'RICK, ) adj. [from climađer.] 
CLIMACTE'RICAL. i Containing a certain 
number of years, at the end of which 


fome great change is fuppofed to befal 
the body. 

Certain obfervable years are fuppofed to be at- 
tended with fome conliderable change in the 
body; as the teventh year; the twenty-fArt, 
madc up of three times feven; the forty-ninth, 
madc up of feven times feven; the fixty-third, 
being nine times feven; and the cighty-firft, 
Which is nine times nine: which two laft are 
called the grand climaétericks. 

The numbers {even and ninc, multiplied into 
themfelves, do make up fixty-three, commonly 
efteemed the great c/imud?crical of our lives. 

Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

Your lordífhip being now arrived at your great 
climaéterique, yet give no proof of the leatt decay 
of your excellent judgment and comprehenfion. 

Dryden. 

My mother is fomething bettcr, though, at her 
advanced age, every day is a climarick, Pope. 

CL'MATE. n.f. [zatua. ] 

1. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, 
meafured from the equator to the polar 
circles; in each of which fpaces the 
longett day is half an hour longer than 
in that nearer to the equator. From 
the polar circles to the poles, ‘climates 
are meafured by the increafe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a 
region, or tract of land, differing from 
another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier c/. mazes hold 
The temper that paitukes of hot and celd. Pryd. 
On what new happy ¢/imarearewe thrown? Dryid. 

This talent of moving the paffions cannot he of 
any great ufc in the northern clinazes. Swift. 

To Crurmate. v.n. To inhabit. A word 
only in Shakfpeare. 

The bleifed gods 


Purge all infe&tion from our air, whil you 
Do clunate here. Shak fpeare. 


Curmature. af. The fame with Crr- 


mate. Not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding fill the fares, 
Have heav’n and earth together demonftrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. Shak f. 


Cri'max. n. fi [xdrivat.] Gradation ; 
afcent : a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fentence rifes graduaily ; as Cicero 
fays to Catiline, Thou docit nothing, 
moveft nothing, thinkeft nothing ; but 
I hear it, I {ee it, and perfectly under- 
itand it. 


C 


Choice between one cycel'eney and snotter is 
difficult; and yet the conclu@or, by a due elimar, 
jis evermore the bef. Dryers Jur. Dedication, 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac'd, 
Still nhng in a clomas, Uli cee latt, 
Surpaffing all, is not to be furpaf. 

To CLIMB. v. m. pret. domb or climbed; 
part. clomb or climbed. It is pronounced 
like clime. [climan, Sax.  klinenen, 
Dutch.] ‘To afcend up any place; to 
mount by means of fome held or footing. 
le implics labour and difficulty, and 
fucecMive cflorts. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendant, 
Lean famine, quartering ecl, and «/mbrew tre. 

Stal fp “ne. 

When fholl I come to th’ top of that Fure 


Granu! 


hill ?— 
—You do climb upit now. Look, how we lx- 
bour. Shakfpeare. 
Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and upon 
his feet. 1 Sam. 


Asa thief 
Into the window imbs, or o'er the tiles, 
So clomh the firt grand thicf into God’s fuld. 
Nilton. 
Thou fon! of this grcat world both cyc and 
foul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his p-aite 
In thy eternal courfe, both whea thou edinb*f, 
And when high noon hait gain’d, and when thou 
fall’ ft. Milton's Pars Lj. 
No rebel Titan’s facrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither:c/imd, 


` Kefeomma». 
Black vapours cimb aloft, and cloud the day. 
Dryden, 


What controuling caufe 
Makcs waters,in contempt of nature’s laws, 
Climb up, and gain th’ afpiring mountain’s height? 
Biacknior-. 
To CLIMB. v. a. To afcend; to mount. 
Is’t not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls in fpitc of me the owner > 
Shak‘peare, 
Thy arms purfue 
Paths of renown, and c/imd afcents of fame 
Pricr, 
Forlorn he muft and pevfeented fly ; 
Climb the tecp mountain, in the cavern lic. Prior. 
CLIMBER. n. f. [from ciméd, ] 
1. One that mounts or fcales any place or 
thing; a mounter ; a rifer. 

I wait not at the lawyer’s gatcs, 

Ne thoulder climbers down the ftairs. 

Lowlincts is young ambition’s ladceer, 
Whercto the climber upward turns his face. 

Shak/peare, 
2. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey -fuckles, and cther imbers 

met be dur up. Mortinier. 
3. The name ef a particular herb. 

The feeds sre gathered into a little head, ending 
ina kind of rough plume ; whence it i: culled by 
the count:y peaple chl man's beard. Misr. 

To CrimBer. v. u, [from clamber], To 
mount with effort ; to clinb. 

In fealing the youngett to plick ot his hecke, 
Beware how ye imber for bres king your neix. 

Taff F 

Crime. n. f. [contracted from climate, uid 

therefore properly poctical.} Climates 
region ; tract of earth. 

He can {pread thy name o'er land ana fras, 
Whatever dime the fun’s bright circle warms. 

Metten, 

They apply the ceicttiai defeription of otker 
clones unto theit own, Brews Vale Evrouvs, 

Of beauty fing, ker hiing progrefs view, 
From cime to clime the dazz'ing light purfue. 

Grantile., 


Carew. 


We fhatl meet 
In happier cdimes, and ona (afer Chore.) adeddifen, 
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Kealth to vigoraus bodies, or fruitful feafons 
in temperate climes, are Common and familiar 
bleffiings. adtterbury. 

Jo CLINCH. v. a. [clymza, Saxon, to 
knock, Junius; clingo, in Feltus, to 
encompafs, Afinfhew. ] 

3. To hold inthe hand with the fingers 
bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the thields 
Of heroes, whofe dilmember’d hands vet bear 
The dart aloft, and c/inch the pointed (pear. 

Dryden. 

2. To contraét or double the fingers. 

Their talleft trees are about feven fect high, the 
tops wncreof F could but juft reach with my fiit 
clinched. Swift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail on the 
other fide. 

4. To confirm; to fix: as, éo clinch an 
argument. 

CrincH. mf [from the verb. ] 

3. A word ufed in a double meaning; a 
pun; ao ambiguity; a duplicity of 
meaning, with an identity of expreffion. 
How it obtains this meaning is dithcult 
to find. A nail caught on the other 

fide, and doubled, isa nail clinched: a 
word taken in a diferent meaning, and 
doubled in fenfe, is likewife a clinch. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, with- 
out a clinch, luciferous; fearching after the na- 
ture of light. Boyle. 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. 
Drydex. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches He 

ope. 

2. That part of the cable which is faftened 
to the ring of the anchor. 

CLI'NCHER. n.f. [from cliuch.] A cramp ; 
a holdfaft; a piece of iron bent down 
to faften planks. 

The wimhles for the work Calyp 0 found ; 
With thofe he pierc'd ’em, and with ccachers s 

bound. Pepe. 

To CLING. v. n. prer. I clung; part. I 
have clung. [&/ynger, Danilh. ] 

§. To hang upon by twining round; to 
ftick to; to hold faft upon. 

The broil long doubtful Rood ; 
As two fpent {wimmers that do cling together, 
And choak their art. Shak{peare. 

The fontanel in his neck was deferied by the 
clinging of his hair to the plafter. Wifeman. 

When they united and together elung, 


When undiftinguifh’d in one heap they hung. 
Blackmore, 


Sec in the circle next Eliza plac’d, 
Two babes of love clofe clinging to her waif. 
Pope. 
That they may the clofer cling, 
Take your blue ribbon for a ftring. Swift, 
2. To adhere, as followers or friends. 
Moft popular conful he is grown, methinks ! 
How the rout ciiag to him ! Ben Fonfon. 
3. To dry up; toconfume; to wafle; to 
pine away. [ceclungen tpeoy, a wi- 
thered tree. ] 
If thou fpeak’ft falfe, 
Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, 
Til famine cling thee. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Cunoy. adi. [from cling.) Apt to cling; 
adhe five. 
CLINICAL. } adj. [rives to lie down.] 
Cunickx. § Thofe that keep their beds; 
thofe that are fick, paft hopes of re- 
covery. A clinical le&ture is a difcourfe 
upon a difeafe, made by the bed of the 
patient. 
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A clinical convert, one that is con- 
verted on his deathbed. This word 
occurs often in the works of Taylor. 


To CLINK. v.a. [perhaps foftened from 


clank, ov corrupted from click. ] To 
{trike fo as to make a {mall fharp noife. 
Five years! a long icale for the clinking of 
pewter. Shakfpeare. 
p Curnk. v.n. To utter a fmall, hharp, 
interrupted noife. 
The fever’d bars 
Submifave clink againft your brazen portals. 
Prior. 
Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed, 
Safe thro’ the wet on c/inking patiens tread. Gay. 


CLINK. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1.. A fharp fucceflive noife ; a knocking. 


I heard the cink and fall of {wosds. Skakjp. 


2. It feems in Spenfer to have fome unufual 


fenfe. I believe the knocker of a door. 
Tho’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket’s clink, 
Privily he pecped out thro’ a chink. Spenfer. 


CLI'NQOUANT. adi. [French.] Drefled 


in embroidery, in fpangles, falfe glitter, 
tinfel finery. 

To-day the French, 
All clinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Englith. Shak{peare. 


To CLIP. v. a. [chppan, Saxon. } 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms 


round; to hug; to enfold in the arms. 
He that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fuch 
harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. Sad. 
Here I clip 
The anvil of my {word, and do conteft 
Hotly and nobly with thy love. Shakfpeare. 
O nation, that thou couldft remove 
That Neptune's arms, whoc/ippeth thee about. 
Shak/pearc, 
Enter the city ; clip your wives, your friends ; 
Tell chem your feats. Shakfpeare. 
The jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings, 
Clip dead men’s graves. Shak/peare, 
The male refteth on the back of the female, 
clipping and embracing her with his legs about 
the neck and body. A Ray. 
Ro cut with theers. [4/ipper, Danith ; 
Llippen, Dutch; apparently from the 
fame radical fenfe, imece Meers cut by 
enclofing and embracing. ] 
Your theers come too late to c/ip the bird’s 
wings, that already is fown away. Sidney. 
Then let him, that my love tha!l blame, 
Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s fame. 
Suckling. 
He clips hope's wings, whofe airy blifs 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 
But love had c/ipp’d his wings, and cut him 
fhort, 
Confin’d within the purlicus of his court, Dryd. 
{ft mankind had had wings, as perhaps fome 
extravagant atheifis may think us deficient in 
that, all the world mult have contented to clip 
them. Bentley. 
Lay this lock, this facred lock, I fwear, 
Which never more fhall join its parted hair, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew. 
Pope. 
He fpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping 
papers, or darning his ftockings, Swift, 
3 Sometimes with off. 
We fhould then have as much feeling upon the 
clipping off a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. 
Bentley's Sermons. 


4. It is particularly ufed of thofe who 
diminifh coin, by paring the edges. 

Thisdefign of new cuinage, is juft of the na- 

ture of clipping, dache. 
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5. To curtail; to cut fhort. 
All my reports go with the modcft truth ș 
Nor more, nor cipt, but fo. Shak{peares 
Mrs. Mayorefs clipped the king's Englith. 
Addifu. 
Even in London they ¢/ip their words after one 


manner about the court, another in the city, and 
a third in the fuburbs. Swift 


6. To confine; to hold; to contain. 
Where is he living, c/ipe in with the fea, 
Who calis me pupil ? Shakfpeare, 


To Cuip. van. A phrafe in falconry. 
Some falcon ftvops at what her cyedehgn’d, 
And with her eagernefs the quarry mif.’d, 
Straight flics at check, and cip: it dowa the wind. 
Dryden, 


One that 


Cii’prer. a. A [from clip.] 
debales coin by cutting. 

Itis no Englith treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the sing 
Himfelf will be a c/ipper. Shak /peave, 

No coins pleafed fome medallifts more than 
thofe which had pafled through the hands of an 
old Roman c/ipper. cldt fon, 

CLIPPING. ne f. [from clip.] The part 
cut or clipped off. 

Beings purely inmaterial, without fenfe oç 
thought, as the clipping: of our beards, and pa- 
lings of our nails. Locke. 

CLIVER. n. f. Anherb. More properly 
written cleaver. 

It grows wild, the feeds fticking to the clothes 
of fuch as pals by them. dt is f{umetimes uled 
in medicine. Miller. 


CLOAK. n. /. [lach, Saxon. ] 
1, The outer garment, with which the 


reit are covered. 
You may. bear it 
Under a clote that is of any length. Shakfpeare. 

Their clekes weie cloth of fiver, mix’d with. 
gold. Dryden, 

All arguments will ke as little able to prevail, 
asthe wind did wath the traveller to part with 
his cloak, which he held only the falter. Locke. 

Nimbly he rofe, and cait his garment down ; 
That inttantin his cloak I wrapt me round. Pope, 

2. A concealment; a cover. 

Not ufing your hberty tor a cloak of maliciouf- 
nefs. Petcre 

To Croak. v.a. [from the noun. } 

t. To cover with a cloak. 

2. To hide; to conceal. 

Mott heavenly fair, in deed and views 
She by creation was, till fhe did fall; 
Thenceforth the fought for helps to chad her 

crimes withal. Spenfer, 

CLO'AKBAG, n.f. [from cloak and dag. } 
A portmanteau; a bag in which clothes 
are carried. 

Why doit thou converfe with that trunk of 
humours, that Rued cloathag of guts? Shae. 

I have alrcady ft 
(‘Tis in my cloakhag) doublet, hat, hofe, all 
That anfwer to them. Shakfpeare, 

CLOCK. n.f. [cloce, Welfh, from clochy. 
a bell, Welth and Armorick; cloche, 
French. ] 

1. The intrument which, by a feries of 
mechanical movements, tells the hour 
by a ftroke upon a bell. 

Ifa man be in ficknefs or pain, the time will 
fecm longer without a clock or hour-glafs than 
with it. Bacen, 

The pi&urcof Jerome ufnally defcribed at his 
ftudy, is with a clock hanging by. Browz. 

I told the c/ocks, and watch'd the wafting light. 

Dryden. 

2. It isan ufual expreffion to fay, What 

is it of the clock, for What hour ts it? 


Or ten o'clock, for the tenth hour, 


CLO 


Wehae is °t o'clock ?-—— 
-———Upon the flroke of four. Shakfpeare, 
Macicaus {ct forward about fen o’clucé in the 
night. Kaclhes. 
About nine of the cloak at night the king 
marched out of the North-port. Clarendon, 


8. Lhe clock of a flocking; the flowers or’ 


inverted work about the ankle. 
His ftockings with filver clocks were ravithed 
from him. Suh 
4. An infect; a fort of beetle. Lidl, 
CLOCK MAKER. n. /. [clock and maker. | 
An artificer whofe profecion 15 to make 
clocks. 

This inequality has been diligently obferved by 
feveral of our ingenious clockmakers, and cqua- 
tions heen made and uted by them. Derham, 

Cro'crwork. n./. (from clock and work. J 
Movements by weights or fprings, like 
thofe of a clock. 

Soif unprejudic’d you fcan 
The goings of this clockavork, man; 

You Anda hundred movements made 

Ry fine devices in his head: 

Bat ‘us the Aomach’s folid ftroke, 

That tells this being what's o'clock. Prier? 

Within this hollow was Vulcan’s fhop, full of 
fire and clockwork, Addijon 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. 

airbuthnot. 
CLOD. n.f. [clud, Sax. alittle hillock ; 
Alotte, Dutch. ] 


r. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body 


of earth as cleaves or hangs together. 
The earth that catleth up from the plough a 
great c/od, is not fo good as that which cafteth 
up a {maller clod. Bacon, 
PIi cut up, as plows 
Do barren lands, and trike together Hints 
And c/ods, th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. 
Ben ‘Fonfon. 
Who fmuoths with harrows, or who pounds 
with rakes, 
The crumbling clods. 
2. A tmf; the ground. 
Byzantians boalt, that on the chd, 
Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod, 
Grows neither grafs, nor hrub, nor tree. Swift. 
3. Any thing concreted together in a 
clutter. À 
Fifhermen who make holes in the ice to dip up 
fih with their nets, light on fwallows con- 
gcaled in c/ods of a flimy fubltance ; and carry- 
ing them home to their ftoves, the warmth re- 
flureth them to life and flight. Curew, 
4. A lump, a mafs of metal. 
Onc at the forge 
Labouring, two mally c/ods of iron and brafs 
Had melted. Milton. 
5. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy; as 
the body of man compared to his foul. 
And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 
In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright, 
Do burn, that to us, wretched carthly clos, 
In dreadful darknefs lend defired light. Sperfer. 
The tpirit of man, 
Which God infpir’'d, cannot together perih 
With this corporeal c/od. Milton's Par. Loft, 
How the purer piit is united to this c/od, is a 
knot tov hara for cur degraded intelledéts to untic. 
: Glanvilte. 
In moral reflections there muf be hcat, as 


Dryd CH 


wull as dry realon, to infpire this cold clod of 


clay which we carry abont with us, Burnet. 
6. A dull, grofs, flupid fellow ; a dolt. 
The vulgar! a {carce animated chod, 
N'er pleas’d with aught above ’cm. Dryden. 
To Crop. v. n. [from the noun.) ‘To 
gather into concretions; to coagulate : 
for this we fometimes ufe clot, 
Let us go find the body, and fromthe ream, 


With lavers pure, and cleanfing herbs; wath off 
The ciodded gore, Milton. 


Cio’ppy. ad. [from clad, ] 
1. Confilting of earth or clods; earthy; 


2. Full of clods unbroken. 


Cro tate, /. 


Cio’peaten. adj, [from clodpate.] Stu- 


CLO'DPOLL, n. f. [from clod and poll.) A 


To CLOG. wv. a. 


CLO 


To Cion. % a. [from the noun.} To 


pelt with clods. 


muddy; miry; mean; grofs; bate. 
The glorious fun, 

Turning with fplendour of his precious eye 

The meagre eleddy cuth to glittering gold. Shak, 


Thefe lands they fow always under furrow 
about Michaelmas, and leave it as edoddy as they 
can. Mortimer’s Unfbandry. 


[clad and pate.] A 
ftupid fellow ; a dolt ; a thickfkull. 


pid; dull; doltith; thoughtlefs. 

My c/odpated relations tpoiled the greatcit gc- 
nius inthe world, when they bred ime a mecha- 
nick. Arbuthnot. 


thickikull; a dolt; a blockhead. 


Tis letter being fo excellently ignorant, he 
will find that it comes from a cledpodl, Shak/peare. 
[It is imagined by 

Skinner to come froin log; by Ca/aubon 

derived from xauG@, adog’s collar, being 

thought to be firit hung upon fierce 
dogs. ] 

1. To load with fomething that may hinder 
motion; to encumber with fhackles; to 
impede, by faitening to the neck or leg 
a heavy piece of wood or iron. 

If you find fo much hlvod in his liver as will 
clog the foot of a flea, I'll cat the rett of the 
anatomy. Shakfpearc. 

Let a man wean himfelf from thefe worldly 
impediments, that here clog his foul’s flight. 

Dighy on the Soul, 

The wings of birds were c/ogg’t with icc and 

fnow. Dryden. 

Flefhly luits do debafe men’s minds, and c'ag 
their [pirits, make them grofs and foul, liltlefs 
and unadtive. Tillotfon. 

Gums and pomatums fhall his flight retrain, 
While cloge'd he beats his filken wings in vain. 


Pope. 

2. To hinder; to obftruct. 

The guttey’d rocks and congregated fands, 
Traitors entteep’d to clog the guiltlefs kecl. SAaty. 

His majetly’s fhips were ovcr-peflered and 
clogged with great ordnance, whercot there is fu- 
perfuity. Raceigh, 

3. Toload; to burden; to embarrals. 

Since thou hatt tar to g0, bear not along 
The c/ege-ng burthen ot a guilty toul. Shaki peare. 

You ‘i rue the time 
That chg: me with this aniwer. Shakipeare. 
They lanc’d a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath; 
It came, but céege’d with fymptoms of his death. 
Dryden. 

All the commodities are clogged with impof- 
thuns. À me «tddifon. 

4. In the following paflage it is improper, 
for its meaning always includes hin- 
derance. 

Clocks and jacks, though the ferews and tecth 
of the wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, 
if they be not oiled, will hardly move ; though 
you c/ag them with never fo much weight. Aay. 

To CLOG. v.n. 

1. To coalefce ; to adhere. In this fenfe, 
perhaps, only corruptly ufed for clod or 
clot. 

Move it fomctimes with a broom, that the 
feeds :/og not together, A Evrlyn. 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by fome 
extrinfick matter. 

In working through the bone, the teeth of the 
faw will begin to chg. DUTY Surgery 


CIL7O 


Croc. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Aload; a weight; any encumbrance 
hung upon any animal or thing to hinder 


motion 
[ ‘ni glad at foul I have no other child ; 
For thy efeapc would tcach me tyranny, 

To hang ¿lgs on them. Shakfpeare. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their citys, 
By the known rules uf ancient liberty. Miren. 

Asa dog, committed clofe 
For fome offence, by chance breaks loole, 
And quits his cep ; but all in vain, 


He (todd draws after hum his chain. Uudibras. 


2. An encumbrance; a hinderance; aa 


obstruction; an impediment. 
Wearincfs of the Heth is an heavy clog to the 
will. Hooker. 
They 're our clogs, not their own; if a man he 
Chain’d to a galley, yet the galley’s free. Donne. 
Their prince made no other ftep than rejcéting 
the pope's fupremacy, as a celog upon his own 
power ard paffions. Swift. 
Slavery 1s, of all things, the gveateft cleg and 
obilacle to fpeculation. Swift. 
3. A kind of additional fhoe, worn by 
women to keep them from wet. 


4. A wooden fhoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot ; and 
the middle fort, throughout all that kingdom, 
makes ufe of wooden clogs. Harvey. 

CLo'cGINness. n. J. [from cloggy.] The 
itate of being clogged. 

Cro’cGy. adj. [from clog. ] 
the power of clogging up. 

By additaments of lome fuch nature, fome 
groficr and c/oggy parts are retained ; or elle much 
fubtilized, and otherwife altered. Boyle. 


CLO'ISTER. n. f. [clas, Welth; claupter, 
Sax. clofler, Germ. kloofler, Dut. clau- 
firo, ltal. cloiflre, Fr. clauftrum, Latin. ] 

1. A religious retirement; a monaltery 5 
a nunnery. 

Nor in a fccret cloiffer doth he keep 
Thefe virgin fpirits until their marriagc-day. 
Davies, 


That has 


Some folitary cloffer will I choofe, 

And there with holy virgins live immar’d. 
Dey lop. 

How could he have the Icifure and retirednefs 

of the cloifer, to perform thofe acts of devotion > 
j citierbury, 

2. A periftyle; a piazza. 

Zo CLoistrer. v. a. [from the noun. ]} 
To fut up in a religious houfe ; to con- 
fine; toimmure; to fhut up from the 

3 
world. 

(loiter thee in fume religious houfe. Shak/peare, 

They have by commandment, though in fo:m 
of courtefv, céoificred us within thefe walls for 
three days. Bacan. 

It wus of the king’s firt aĝs to eleifer the 
qucen duwager in the nunnery of Bermondics’. 

Bacc», 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man 

necd complain it the dcturmed are cloifrere/ up, 
Kymer's Tragedies, 

Cro’isTERAL. adr. [from cloifler.] ` Soli- 
tary; retired; religioufly reclufe. 

Upon this ground many cle‘feral men, of 
great learning and devotion, prefer contemp!a- 
tion before aétion. Waltons Angler, 

Cro’tsreren. participads, [from cloifler. } 

t. Solitary; inhabiting cloiters. 

Ere the bat hath fown 
His cloifier'd Aight, there thall be done 
A deed of dreadtul note. Shak/peare’s Miach, 

2. Built with periltyles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two 
chifieved open courts, one ferving for tie wa- 
men’s fide, and the other forthe men, Marton, 
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Cro'tstress. a. fo [from cifer.) A 


nun; a lady who has vowed religious 
retirement. 
Like a clo‘firefs the will veiled walk, 
And water once a day ler chamber round 
With cye-onending brine. Shud/peare. 
Croke. nf. See CLOAK: 
Cioms. The pret. of Zo climb. 
Atk to what end they c/o tuat tedious height. 
Spenfer. 
To Croom. v. a. {corrupted from clam, 
clæmiar, Sax. which is Mill ufedim fome 
provinces.} ‘To clofe or thut with 
glutinous or vifcous matter. 
Rear the hive enuugh to let taemin, and cloom 
up tie tkirzs, all but the door. Mortimer. 
To CLOSE. v. a. [c?o/a, Armorick ; kuys, 
Dutch ; clos, Ir. claw/us, Cat] 
1. To fhut; to lay together. 
Sieep inftantly fell on me, caSl’d 
By nature as in aid, and c/os’d mine eyes. Milton. 
When the fad wite has ¢eos’d her hufband’s 
eyes ; 
Lies the paie corps, not yet entirety dead > Prior. 
I ivon thall viat Hector, and the thades 
Of my great anceitors. Ccphifa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to c/ofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. 
Philips. 
2. To conclude; to end; to finthh. 
One frugal tupper did our ftudies c/cfe. Dryd, 
I clofe this with my earneft dcefres that you 
will {crioully confider your citate. Wake, 
Edward and Henty, now the boaft of fame ; 
And virtuous Alrred, a more facred name ; 
A'ter alife of generous toiis cndur’d, 
Ciest their long glories with a figh, to fnd 
Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. Pope. 
3. To enclofe, to confine ; to repofite. 
Every one 
According to the gitt which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clea'd. Shakfpeare. 
4. To join; to unite fractures ; to confoli- 
date fiffures. 
The armoiwers accomplifhiag the knights, 
With buty hammers clofizg rivets up. Siak/peare. 
There being no winter yet to c/ofe up and unite 
its parts, and rettore the earth to its former com- 
pactnefs. Burnet. 
As ioon as any public rupture happens, it is 
ymmediatcly clefez up by moderation and good 
uces. Adlifon on Italy. 
All the traces drawn there are immedtately 
cofed up, as though you wrote them with your 
finger on the furface of a river, Matts. 


To CLOSE. v. ñ. 
1. To ccalefce ; to join its own parts to- 
gether. 

They, and a!l that appertained to them, went 
down alive into the pit, and the earth c/ofed upon 
theme Numbers. 

In plants, you may try the force of imagination 
upon the hghter motions, as upon their c/ofing 
aad opening. Bacon. 

2. To Cicse upon. To agree upon; to 
jom in. 

The jealoufy of fuch a defign in us would in- 
duce France ard Holand to c/ofe epon foime mea- 
tures between tòcm to our difadvantage. Temple. 


3. Zo Crose with. To come to an a- 
Jo Cros in with. § greement with; 
to comply with; to unite with. 

Intire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtu- 
ous genilewoman, to chofe with us. Shakfpeare. 
It would become me better, than tu clofe 
Interms of friendihip with thine enemies. Shak. 
There was no fuch defedt in man’s under- 
flanding, but that it would clofe «sith the evi- 
dence. South, 
3e took the time when Richard was dc pos’d, 
And high aud low wita happy Harry «fos’d. 
Dryden. 


CLO 


Pride is fo unfociable a vice, that there is no 
clofirg suith it. Collier of Friendjhip. 
This fpirit, pourcd upon iron, lets go the wa- 
ter; the acid fpirit is: more atiraéted by the fixed 
body, and lets go the watcr, to chafe «with the 
fixed body. Newton's Opticks. 
Such a proof as would have been chfed with 
certainly at the firit, Mall be fet ande cafily af- 
terwards. Atterbury. 
Thefe governors bent all their thoughts ane ap- 
plications to elofe in wth the people, now the 
ttronger party. Swift. 
4. To Crose with, To grapple with in 
wreitling. 
Cros. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Any thing fiut, without outlet. 
The 2dmirable effects of tnis cittillation in 
clefe, which is like the wombs and matrices of 
living creatures. Bacon. 


2. A {mall field enclofed. 


I have a tiec, which grows here in my clofe, 
That mine own ufe invites me to cut down, 
And fhortly muft I feli ic. Shak/peare. 

Certain hedgers dividing a c/cfe, cl:anced upon 
a great cheft. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

3. The manner of fhutting: in this and 
the following fenfe it is pronounced as 
cloze. 

The doors of plank werc; their clofe exquifite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 

4. The time of fhutting up. 
In the c/ofe ot night 
Philomel begins her heav’nly lay. 


5. A grapple in wreftling, 
The king went of purpofe into the North, 
laying an open fide unto Perkin to make him 
come to the c/ofe, and fo to trip up his heels, 
having macc fure in Kent beforehand. Bacon, 
Both fld with duf, but dtarting up, the third 
clofe they had made, 
Had not Achilles’ felf ftood up. 


6. Paufe,; ceffation; reft. 
‘The air, fuch pleafurc loth to lofe, 
W ith thoufand ecchoes fii!I prolongs each heav’nly 
clofe. Milton. 
Atev’ry clofe fhe made, th’ attending throng 
Replied, and bere the burden of the fong. Dryd. 
7. A conclufion or end. 
Speedy death, 
The cfe of all my miferics and the balm. 
Milton, 
Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece, fhe goes ; 
And takes the Romans in the c/ofe. 


CLose. adj. [from the verb. ] 


1. Shut faft, fo as to leave no part open: 
as, a clofe box, a clofe houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag to be tied cofe about, to- 
wards the window. Wilkins. 

2. Having no vent; without inlet ; fecret ; 
private ; not to be feen through. 

Nor could his aéts too c/ofe a vizard wear, 

To (cape their eyes whom guilt had taught to 

fcar. Dryden. 

3. Confined; ftagnant; without ventila- 
tion. 

If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of wine 
dows and doors ; the one maketh the air c/e/e, 
and not frefh ; and the other maketh it exceed- 
ing unequal, Bacon’s. Natural Hiftor y. 

4. Compact; folid; denfe; without in- 
terftices or vacuities. 

The inward fubflance of the carth is of itfelf 
an uniform mafs, c/cfe and compact. Burnes. 

The golden globe bcing put into a prefs, 
which was driven by the extreme force of 
{crews, the water madc itfelf way thro’ the porcs 
of that very clofe metal. Lake. 


5. Vifcous ; glutinous; not volatile. 
This vil, which nourithes the lamp, is fuppofed 
of lv c/ofe and tenacious a fubilance, that it méy 
Howly evapuraic. Ailkixs. 


Dryden. 


Chapman. 


Pricr 


cLO 


6. Concife; brief; compreffed ; without 
exuberance or digreffion. 

You lay your thoughts fo c/sfe together, thar, 
werc they z/ofer, they would be crowded, and 
even a due connection would be wanting. Dryd, 

Where the original is clofe, no verion can 
reach itin the fame compafs. Dryder. 

Read thefe initructive leaves, in whicn conipire 
Frefnoy’s ¢/.fe arty and Dryden's native fire. 

s ; ] Pepe. 
7. Joined without any intervening diflance 
or {pace, whether of time or place. 

Was I aman bred great as Rome herfclf, 
Equal to ali her titles! tnat could ftand 
Ciefe up with Atlas, and fultain her name 
As ttrong as he doth heav’n! Ben Forfar. 

We muft lay afide that lazy and fallacious 
method of cenfuring Ly the lump, and muft 
bring things c/ofe to the teft of true or falfe. 

Barnet. 

Plant the {pring crocufes clfe toa wall. 

Mortimer. 
Where'er my name I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows clofe behind. Pope, 
8. Approaching nearly; joined one to 
another. 

Now fit we c/ofe about this taper here, 

And call in queftion our neceffities. 
9. Narrow: as, a clofe alley. 
10. Admitting {mall diftance. 
Short crouked {words in cdsfer hght they wear. 
Dryden, 
11. Undifcovered; without any token by 
which one may be found. 

Clofe obf{crve him for the fake of mockery. 

Ciefe, in the name of jeftirg! lie you there. 
Shakfpeare. 
12. Hidden; fecret ; not revealed. 
A clofe mtent at lat to fhew me grace. 
Spenfer. 

Some fpagyriits, that keep their beft thingsclcfe, 
will do more to vindicate their art, or oppofe their 
antagonifts, than to gratify the curious, or bene- 
fit mankind. : Boyle. 

13. Having the quality of fecrecy ; trully. 
Conftant you are, 
But yet a woman; and for fecrecy, 
No lady clofer. Shat/peare. 
14. Having an appearance of conceal- 
ment; clondy; fly. 
That c/s/e afpe& of his 
Does fhew the mood of a much troubled breaft. 
n Shakfpeare, 
15. Without wandering; without devia- 
tion; attentive. 

I difcovered no way to keep our thoughis clefe 
to their bufinefs, but, by frequent attention, get- 
ting the habit of attention. Lake. 

16. Full to the point; home. 

I amengaging in a large difpute, where the ar- 

guments are not like tu reach c/ofe on either fide, 
Dryden, 


Shak fp. 


17. Retired; folitary. 
He kept himfelf c/ofe becaufe of Saul. Chron. 

18. Secluded from communication: as, a 
clofe prifoner. 

19. Applied to the weather, 
cloudy ; not clear. 

Crosr. adv, It has the fame meanings 
with clo/ely, and is not always eafily 
diftinguithed from the adjective. 


dark ; 


1. Nearly; denfely ; fecretly. 


He his fleep 
Diftuib’d not, waiting c/ofe th’ approach of morn, 
Milton, 
Behind her death 
Clofe following p2cc for pace, not mounted yet 
On his purple norfe. Mitton, 
2. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by 
itfelf, but more frequently in compo- 
fuon., As; 


CLO 


Crosme-sanpen. adj, In clofe order; 
thick ranged; or fecretly leagued, 
which feems rathcr the meaning in this 
paflage. 

Nor in the houfe, which chamber ambufhes 
Chfe-banded, duitt attack me. Milton, 

Crose-nonren. adj. Made to tit the body 
exadtly. 

If any clergy Mall appear in any elsfe-Lodict 
cont, they fhall be fulpended. Ady life. 

CLOSE-HANDED. adj. Covetous, 

Galba was very clofe-nanded : I have not read 
much of his liberalitics. Arbuthnot on Coir:s, 

Criose-rent. ad, Shut clofe; without 
vent. 

Then in fome ciofz-per? room it crept along, 
And, farould’ring as it went, in filence ica. Dryd. 

Cro'seLy. adv. [from clofe, J 

1. Without inle: or outlet. 

Putting the miature into a crucible clofe/y luted. 


Boyle. 

2. Without much fpace intervening ; 
nearly. 

Follow Fluellen ¢/ofely at the heels. Shakf. 


3. Attentively. 

lf we look more clofe/y, we fhall find 

Mot have the feeds ot judgment in their mind. 
Pope. 
M Secretly; fly. 

A Spaniard, riling on the hay, fent fome 

clofcly into the vilagc, in the dark of the night. 
Carews Survey of Cornwall, 
5. Without deviation. 

I hope I have tranflated c/ofely enough, and 
given them the fame turn of verfe which they 
had in the original. Dryden. 

Cro'seness. nf. [from chofe. } 
1. The tlate of being fhut; or, the quality 
of admiting to be fhut without inlet or 


outlet. A 

In diums, the clofenefs round about that pre- 
ferveth the found, maketh the noife come forth 
of the drum-hole more loud than if you thoutd 
frike vpon the like ikin extended in the open air. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
2. Narrownefs; ftraitnefs. 
3. Want of air, or ventilation. 

I took my leave, being half-ftifled by the 

clojencfs of the room. i Swift. 
4. Compatinefs ; folidity. 

How could particles, fv widely difperfed, com- 
bine into that c/ofenc/s of texture ? Bentley. 

The halte of the fpirit to put forth, and the 
elofencfs of the bark, caufe prickles in boughs. 

Bacon's Natural liftory. 
5. Reclufenefs; folitude 5 retirement. 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To clofen:fs, and the bettering of my mind. 
Shak/{peure. 
6. Secrecy ; privacy. 

To his confederates he was conitant and juf, 
but not open. Such was his enquiry, and fuch 
his clofene/s, as they ttoud in the light towards 
him, and he ftood in the dark towards them. 

y Bacon's Henry vii. 

A journey of much adventure had been not 
communicated with any of his majcity’s coun- 
fellors, being carried with great cbfene/s, liker a 
bufinefs of love than ftate. Wotton. 

We rife nut againft the piercing judgment of 
Augutius, nor the exireme Caution or clofene/s of 
Tiberius. Bacon's Ejjays 

This prince was fo very referved, that he would 
impart his fecrets to no body : whereupon this 
clofenefs did a little perifh his underitanding. 

Collier of Fi riend/Rip. 
7. Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his po- 
verty a fecret, he fhould not feelit: he improved 
this thought into an affetation of clofenefs and 
covetou{nels, Adidifon’s Spectutor. 


S. Connection; dependance, 


< LO 


The atong anel proceedings of wife men run 
in greater c/cfenc/t and coherence with one ano- 
ther, than thus to drive at a cafual ifue, brought 
under no foreautt ur idefign. Sont h. 

Cro'ser. n. f. [from chofe] A finither ; 
a concluder, 

Cud‘sestoo.. n. f- [from clofe aud fool. ] 
A chamber implement. 

A pefle for his trunchcon, led the van; 

And his high helmet was a c/ofe-/lool pan. Garth, 

Cio'ser. x. f. [from c/a. } 

t. A fmall room of privacy-and retirement. 
The taper burneth in your cafeta. Shakfpearc. 
He would make a ftep into his e/sfee, and after 

a thort prayer he was gone. Watton. 

. A private repolitory of curiofities and 

valuable things. 

He thouki have made hinsfelf a key, where- 
with to open the clofer of Minerva, where thofc 
fair ticafuies are to be found in all abundance. 

Dryden's Defrefusy. 
Me furnithes her c/ofrt Ark, and fills 
The crowded thelves with rarities of thells. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Zo CLO'SET. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
t. To fut up, or conceal, in a cloiet. 
The heat 

Of thy great love once fpread, as in an urny 

Doth c/ofet up itferf. Herbert. 
2. To take intoa clofet for a fecret inter- 

view. 

About this time began the proye& of elofeting, 
where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom 
were privately eatechifed by his majcily. Swifr. 

Crosa. n. f. A diltemper im the feet of 
cattle; called alfo the founder. Diä. 

CLo'surE. n. f. [from clofe. | 

1, The act of thutting up. 

Tne chink was carefully clofed up: upon 
which c/ofure there appeared not any change, 

Boyle’s Spring of the diir. 

2. That by which any thing is clofed or 
fhut. 

I admire your fending your laft to me quite 
open, without-a feal, wafer, or any c/cfure what- 
ever. Pope to Swift. 

3. The parts enclofing ; encloture. 

O thou bloody prifon ! 
Within the guilty c/afure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hack’d to death. 
Shak/peare, 

4. Conclufion; end. Not in ufe. 

We'll hand in hand all headlong caft us down, 
And make a mutual clofure of our boufe. Shaif. 

CLOT. x. f. [probably, at frit, the fame 
with clod, but now always applied to 
different ufes; or rather kotte, Dutch, 
a mafs.] Concretion ; coagulation ; 
grume. 

The white of an egg, with: fpirit of wine, doth 
Lake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch. 

Bacon, 

The opening itfclf was ftopt with a c/a? of 
grumous blood. Wifeman’s Surgery .~ 

To CLOT. v.n. [from the noun; or from 
klotteren, Dutch. } 

1. To form clots, or clods; to hang to- 
gether. 

Huge unwieldy boncs fafting remains 
Of that gigantick race; which, as he breaks 
Tae clotted glcbe, the plowman haply finds. 

Philips. 

2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather 

into concretions ; as, clotted milk, clctted 


blood. 
Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore, 
Lie clotted, Philips. 
3. To become grofs. 
CLOTH, n. J. plural cloths or clothes. 
[elad, Saxon. ] 


lo 


CLO 


1, Any thing woven for drefs or covering, 
whether of animal or vegetabiefubftance. 
A collly cheer of gold. Drayton. 
‘Che Spaniards buy these linen caras in thae 
_Kingdoin, Swift, 
2. The piece of linen fpread upon a table. 
Nor let, like Nævius, every error pafs; 
The mufty wine, foul cloth, or grealy glafs. 
s I'»pe. 
3. The canvafs on which pictures are de- 
lineated. 
I anfwer you right painted cloth, from whence 
you have ttudicd your gicitions. Srakfpeare, 
Who fears a fentence, or an old maa's faw, 
Shall by a painted cic% be kept in awe. Sia jp. 
This idea, which we may call tne goddets of 
painting and of {culpture, defcends upon the 
markle and the cloth, and becomes the original 
of thefe arts. Dryd:n, 


4. Any texture put to a particular ufe. 
The king ood up under his cerd of tute, 
took the {word from the protector, und dubied 
the lord mayor of Lendon knight. Haywart, 

I’li make the very green c/eta to look bluc. 
Ben Jonjon. 

5. Drefs; raiment. a 

PI ne’er dikrut my God for clark and bread, 
While lilics flourith, andthe raven's fed. Quar/es. 


6. Cloth, taken abfolutely, commonly 
means a texture of wool. 
7. In the plural. Drefs; habit; gar- 


ment; velture; veltments: including 
whatever covering is worn on the body. 
In this fente always clothes, pronounced 
clo’s. 
He with him brought Pryene, rich array'’d 
In Claribethe’s clothes. Spenfer. 
Take up thefe clothes here quickly: carry 
them to the laundrefs in Datchet-mead. S4ak/p, 
Strength grows more from the warmth of cx- 


ercifes than of chatas. Temple. 
S. The covering of a bed. 
Gazing on her midnight foes, 
She turn’d cach way her frigkted head, 
Then funk it deep beneath the clothes. Frier. 


To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. I clothed, or clad; 
part. clothed, or clad. [from cloth.) 

1. Toinveft with garments; to cover with 
drefs, from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant uf Nova Zembla having lived 
in Denmark, where be was clothed, tuok the 
firit opportunity of making his efcape into na- 
kednets. slddifon's Freeholder, 

The Britons, in Cæfar’s time, painted their 
bodies, and clerked themfelvos with tho ‘kins of 
beaits. Swift, 

With fuperior boon may your rich foil 
Exubcrant nature's better blefings pour 
O'er cvcry land, the nuked nations c/eticy 
And be th’ exbauftle(s grasary of a world, 

Lhemjen, 
2. To adorn with drefs, 

We clothe and adorn our bodies; indeed, tao 
much time we beitow upon that. Our fouls alto 
are to be clothed with holy habits, and adorned 
wit good works. Ray on Creation, 

Embroider’d purple c/orkes the golden beds. 

Pope's Statius. 


3. To inveft, as with clothes. 
l put on sightcoufnels, and it clerked me. Fob. 
Hatt thou c/otdted his neck with thunder? Jok. 
1 will alfo clcthe hes prices with falvation. 
Pjalas. 
If thou heeft ke; but O how fall’n! how 
chang’d 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 
Clock’ d with tranicendent brightacfs, dit it ouge 
thine 
Myriads though bright! 
They lcave the haay realms of night, 
And, cosh’d in bodies, breath your upper light, 
D-yaen, 


Milton, 


» 


Let both ufe the cleareft language in which 

they can clothe their thoughts. 
4. To furnifh or provide with clothes. 

Drowfinefs hall clothe a man with rags. Prov. 


To CLOTHE. v. ne To wear clothes. 
Care no more to c/sthe and cat. Shakfpearc 


Cro’trier. n.f. [from cloth.) A maker 


of cloth. 
The céorhiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ‘longing, have put off 
The tpintters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak, 
His commiihoners fhould caufe clothiers to 
take wool, paying only two parts of the price. 
Haytoard, 
They hall only fpoil the c/othier’s wool, and 
beggar the prefent {pinners, at beft, Graunt. 


Cro’ruina. n. f. [from To clothe.] Drefs; 
veture; garments. 

Thy bolom might reccive my yiclded fpright, 
And thine with it, in cav'n’s pure everthing deeh, 
Through cleaicit tkies might take united Aight. 

Fass fax. 

Your bread and clothing, and every necetlary 

of life, entirely depend upon tt. Swift. 
CLOTHSHE ARER. n. jf. [from cloth and 
ear.| One who trims the cloth, and 


levels the nap. 
My father isa pyor man, and by his occupa- 
tion a <lorhjhearer. Hakewill on Providence, 
Cro'reorr. n. fa [froin clot and poll. ] 
1. Thickfkull; blockhead. 
What fays the fellow, there? call the c/orpo// 
back. Shak/peare, 
¢.. Head, in fcorn. 
I have fent Cloten’s chtpoll down the ftream, 
In embaifly to his mother. Shak[p. Cymb. 
TIC OTTER., V. n. [hlotteren, Dutch.) 
To concrete; to coagulate; to gather 
into lumps. 
He clrage’d the trembling fire, 
Siidd'ring thro’ clotted bluod and holy mire. 
Dryden's cE ned, 
Cro rry. ads. [from clot.] Full of clods ; 
concreted ; full of concretions. 
The matter expcétorated is thin, and mixt 
with thick, clorred, bluith ftreaks. Harvey. 
Where land is clotty, and a thowcr of rain 
foaks through, you may make ule of a roll to 
bicak it. Mortimer, 


CLOUD. n. f. [The derivation is not 
known. Minphew derives it from claudo, 
to hut; Sumner from clod; Cafaubon 
from ayrv:, darknefs; Skinner from 


kladde, Dutch, a {pot. ] 
3. The dark collection of vapours in the 
alte 
Now are the clouds, that lower’d upon our 
houfe, 
In the deep bofoin of the ocean buried.  Shakf. 
Asa mih is a multitude of fmall but {olid glo- 
bules, which therctore defcend; fo a vapour, 
and therefure a watery cloud, is nothing elfe but 
acongeries of very fmall and concave globules, 
which therefore afcend, to that height in which 
they are of cqual weight with the air, where 
they remain tulpended, till. by fome motion in 
the air, being broken, they dcefcend in fulid 
drops; cither fmall, as in a mi; or bigger, 
whcn many of them run together, as in rain. 
Grew’s Cofmologia. 
Clouds are the greateft and moft confidcrable 
of all the meteors, as furnifhing water and 
plenty to the carth, They confit of very (mall 
drops of water, and are elevated 2 good cif- 
tance above the furface of the carth ; for a cloud 
is nothing but a mikt dying higi in the air, as a 
mitt is nothing but a cloud here below. Lorke. 
How vapours, turn’d to c/vds, obfcure the tky; 
And cloud,, diffulv'd, the thirity ground fupply. 
Reofcommon. 
The dawn is overcaft, the morning low’rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings ou the day. addidif. 
i 


Watts. 


CLO 


2. The veins, marks, or ftains, in flores 
or other bodies. 
3. Any ftate of obfcurity or darknefs. 


Tho’ poets may of infpiration boatt, 
Then sage, ill govern’d, in the clouds: is loft. 


Maller. 


How can I fee the brave and young 

Fall in the c/oud of war, and fall unfung. .4/d7f, 
4. Any thing that fpreads wide: as a 
crowd, a multitude. 

The objeđtion comes to no more than this, 
that, amongit a cloud of witnefles, there was one 
of no very good reputation. Atterbury, 

To Croup. v. a. [from the nonn. ] 

1. To darken with clouds ; to cover with 
clouds; to obfcure. 

2. To make of {ullen and gloomy appear- 
ance. 

Be not difhearten’d then, nor clowd thofe looks, 
That wont to be more checrtul and ferene. Mire. 

What fullen fury clouds his fcornful brow ! 

Pope. 
3. To obfcure; to make lefs evident. 

{f men would not exhale vapours to c/uud und 
darken the cleareft truths, no man could mifs 
his way to heaven for want of light. 

Decay of Piety. 
. To variegate with dark veins. 

The handle {mooth and plain, 

Made of the clouded olive’s cafy grain. Pope. 

To CLoupb. v.n. ‘lo grow cloudy; to 
grow dark with clouds. 

CLo‘UDBERRY. n. f. [from cloud and 
berry; chamemorus.] A plant, called 
alfo kuotberry. Miller. 

Cio’upcapt. adj. [from cloud and cap. | 
Topped with clouds; touching the 
clouds. 

The clouderpe towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe ittclf, 

Yea, all which it inherits, Mhall diffolve. Shud/p. 

CLOUDCOMPE'LLING. adj. [A word 
formed in imitation of s:@:Aryererecs ill 
underflood.} An epithet of Jupiter, 
by whom clouds were fuppofed to be 
collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho’d from th" affrighted fhore 
With loud refemblance of his thunder, prove; 


Bacchus the fced of cloud ampelling Jove. 
Waller, 


Supplicating move 
Thy juft complaint to cicudesmpelling Jove. 
- Dryden. 
Cro'upiLY. adv, [from cloudy. ] 
1. With clouds ; darkly. 
2. Obfcurely ; not perfpicuoufly. 

Sume had rather have good diicipline deli- 
vered plainly, by way of precepts, than clowdily 
enwrapped in allegories. Spenfer. 

He was commanded to write fo cloudy by 
Cornutus. Dryden. 

Croupiness. n. /. [from cloudy.) 
t. The flate of being covered with clouds; 
darknefs, 

You have fuch a February face, 

So full of frot, of torm, and clodinefs, Shakf 

The fituation of this ifland expotes it to a con- 
tinual cloudinefs, which in the tummer renders 
the air colder, and in the winter warm. Harvey. 

2. Want of brightnefs. 

I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made 
clearer by lying in a cold liquor; whercin he 
affirmed, that upon keeping it longer, the flonc 
would lofe more of its cloudinefs. Doyle, 

Cro'upvess. adj, [from cloud.] Without 
clouds; clear; unclouded; bright; 
luminous; lightfome; pure; undark- 
ened, 


CLO 


This Partridge foon thall view in cloud'cfi thiesy 

Wien neat he looks through Galilxo's cycs. 
Dope. 

How many fuch there muf be in the vaft ex- 
tent of fpace, a naked eve ina cloudlefs night 
may give us fume taint glinple. Chey Kc. 

Cio'upy. adj. {from cloud. ] 
i. Covered with clouds; obfcured with 
clouds ; conlilting of clouds. 

As Mofcs entered into tne tabernacle, the 
cloudy pillar defcendec, and tood at the door, 

Exodus. 
2. Dark; obfcure; not intelligible. 

If you content yuurtelf frequently with words 
inftead uf ideas, oi wah c/ody and cuontuled no- 
tions of things, how impenetrable will that 
darknefs be ! Watts on the Mind. 

3. Gloomy of look ; not open, nor cheer- 


ful. 


So my ftorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer’ 
With that fun-fhine, when cloudy looks are 
clear’d, Spenfer. 
Witnefs my fon, now in the hade of death, 
Whofe bright outthining beams thy chudy wrath 


Hath in eternal dirknets folded up.  Shad/pceare, 
4. Marked with fpots or veins. 
5. Not bright ; wanting luftre. 
I aw a cloudy diamond. Boyle, 


Crove. The pretent of To cleave. 
Gyon’s angry blade fu fierce did play 
On th’ other’s helmet, which as Titan fhone, 
That quite it clove his plumed crelt in tway. 
Fairy Queer. 


CLOVE. n.f. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the 
fimilitude of a clove to a nail. ] 

1. A valuable fpice brought from Ternate 
inthe Fatt Indies. It is the fruit or 
feed of a very large tree. 

Clave feems to be the rudiment or beginning 
of a fruit growing upon clove-trecs. Brown, 

2. Some of the parts into which garlick 
feparates, when the outer fkin is torn 
off. [In this fenfe it is derived from 
clove, the preterit of cleave. } 

"Tis mortal 4in an union to devour; 
Each eleve of yarhick is a facrecd power. Tate. 

CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER, n, /. [from its 
fmelling like cloves. ] 

This genus may be divided into three claffes : 
1.The clove-gilly Hower, or carnation. 2.The pink. 
3. The tweet William. The carnation, or cluve- 
villyflower, are dittinguithed into four clailes. 
‘Lhe firlt, called flakes, having two colours only, 
and their ftripes large, going quite through the 
leaves. The fecond callcd bizars, have flowers 
ttriped or varicgated with three or four different 
colours. The third are piquettes: ihefe Howers 
have always a white ground, and are ipotted 
with fcarler, red, purple, cr otker colours. 
The fourth are called pated ladies: thefe 
have their petals of 2 red or purple colour 
on the upper fide, and are white undere 
neath. Of each of thefe claies there are nume- 
rous varictics. The truc cluve-gilly ower has 
been long in ufe for making a cordial fyrup. 
There arc two or three varicties com monly brought 
tothe markets, which differ greatly in goodnceis ; 
fome having very little fcent, when compared 
with the truc fort. Metter. 

Cro'ven. The part. paff. of To clave. 

There is Autidius, tft you what work he 

makes 
Among your cloven army. 
Now heup'd high 
Tine clove oaks and lofty pines do lie. FFalier. 

A chap-fallen beaver, loofcly hanging by 

The cloven helm, and archof viétury. Dryden. 


CLo'vEN-FOOTED, } adj. [cluven and foot 

CLo'vEN-HOOFED. § orhoof.] Having the 
foot divided into two parts; not a round 
hoof; bifulcous. 


Shak/peare. 


CLO 
There arc the bifulcous or cloven-hoofed; as 
camels and beavers. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
‘The cloven-joored fend is banifh’d from us. 
f Dryden. 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and 
eloven-ferted, frequent the waters. Ray. 

CLOVER. n. f. [more properly 

CLO’VER-GCRASS. ? claver; clæpen, Sax: ] 

1. A fpecies of trefoil. 

The even mead, that erf brought (weetly forth 
The freckled cowtlip, burnet, and green c/over. 
Shakfpeare. 
Nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fate’ning clover for their fare. 
Dryder. 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of 
cattle it maintains. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
My Blouzelinda is the blithett lats, 
Than ptimrofe tweeter, ov the cisucr-grajs. Gay. 

2. To live in CLov er, is to live luxurioufly; 
clover being extremely delicious and fat- 
tening to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night: in clover {pent ? 
Ogle. 

CLo'veERED. adj. [from clover.] Covered 
with clover. 

Flocks thick nibbling thro’ the clover'd vale. 
Thomfon. 

Croucu.a.f. [clouzh, Saxon.) The cleft 
of a hill; a cliff. In compofition, a 
hilly place. 

CLroucH. n. f. [In commerce.] An allow- 
ance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn of the fcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when 
fold by retail. 

CLOUT. r. f. [cluz, Saxon. ] 

1. A cloth for any mean ufe. 

His garment nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinn’d and patched was. 


Spenfer. 
A clout upon that head, 
Where late the diadem ftood. Shak/peare. 
In pow’r of fpittle and a clour, 
Whene’er he pleafe, tu blot it out. Swift. 


2. A patch ona fhoe or coat. 
3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 
which archers fhot. 
He drew a good bow; he fhota fine thant; 
he would have clapt in the c/ous at twelve fcore. 
Shak{peare. 
4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from 
wearing. 
Jo CLovur. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
3. To patch; to mend coarfely. 
Ithought he flept, and put 
My clouted brogucs from off my feet, whofe rude- 
nefs 
Anfwer’d my fteps tou loud. 
The dull twain 
Treads on it daily with his cuted hoon. Milton. 
2. To cover with a cloth. 
Milk fome unhappy ewe, 
W hofe clewted leg her hurt doth thew.  Spenfer. 
. To join awkwardly or cearfely together. 
Many fentences of one meaning clouted up to- 
gether. Ajcnam, 
CLo’vTED. participial adj. Congealed ; 
coagulated: corruptly ufed for clotted. 
I've feen her fkim the c/outed cream, 
And prefs from fpungy curds the milky flream. 
’ Gay. 
CLO'UTERLY. aay. [probably by corrup- 
tion from Jouterly.) Clumfy ; awkward: 
as, a Clouterly fellow. 
The fingle wheel plough ts a very clouterly fort. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
CLOWN. n.f- [imagined by Skinner and 


Junius to be contracted from colonus. It 
fecms rather a Saxon word, corrupted 


Srakfpeare. 


CLO 


from fown ; loen, Dut. a word nearly of 
the fame import.) 
1, A ruftick ; a country fellow ; a churl. 
Fle came with all his clowss, horfed upon cart- 
jades. Sidney. 
The clowns, a built’rous, rude, ungovern’d 
crew, 
With furious hafte tothe loud fummons flew. 
Dryden. 
2. Acoarfe, ill-bred mau. 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown, 
Spetlator. 
A country fquire, reprefented with no other 
vice but that of being a clown, and having the 
provincial accent. Swift. 
Cro’wnery. n. f. [from clown.) 1l- 
breeding ; chunifhnefs ; rudenefs; bru- 


tality. 
The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill- 
nature. L’ Eftrange. 


Crio/wnisn. adj. [from clown. ] 
1. Confifting of rufticks or clowns. 
Young Silvia beats her breatt, and cries aloud 
For fuccuur from the clowui h neighbourhood. 
Dryden, 
2. Coarfe; rough; rugged. 
But with his c/owniA hands their tender wings 
He brufhcth oft. Spenfcr’s Fairy Queen. 
3. Uncivil sill-bred ; ill-mannered. 
Wiat if we effay’d to iteal 
Tlie c/owni/A4 tool out of your father’s court? 
Shakfpeure. 
4. Clumfy; ungainly.. 
With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The celownik munick traverfes the itage. Prior. 
CLrownisHty. adv. [from clownifh.] 
Coarfely ; rudely ; brutally. 
CiLo’wntsHNess. n. fa [from clocens/h. } 
1. Rutticity ; coarfenefs ; unpolithed rude- 
nefs. 
Even his Dorick diabe¢t has an incomparable 
fweetnefs in its clowniynefs. Dryden. 
If the boy thould not make legs very grace 
fully, a dancing matter will cure that detect, and 
wipe off that plainnefs which the a-lasmode people 
call clownishnefs. Pach: 
2. Incivility ; brutality. 
Crown’s Mustarn. n. f. An herb. Did. 
To CLOY. v. a. [enclouer, Fr. tonailup ; 
to itap up. ] 
1. To fatiate ; to fate ; to fill beyond de- 


fire ; to furfeit; to All to loathing. 

The length of thofe fpeeches had not cloyed 
Pyrocles, though he were very impatient of long 
deliberations. Sidney. 

The very creed of Athanafius, and that facred 
hymn of glory, are reckoned as fuperHuitics, 
which we mult in any cale pare away, leit we 
cloy God with too much tervice, Hooker. 

Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a fealt ? Shakfpeare. 

Continually varying the kune fenfe, and tak- 
ing up what he had more than enough incul- 
cated before, he fometimes c/oys his :eadcrs ìn- 
tead of fatisfying them. Dryden. 

Whofe little ttore ker well taught mind docs 


pleafe, _ 
Nor pinch’d with want, nor c/oy’d with wanton 
cafe. Rofcommon. 


Intemperance in eating and drinking, initead 
of delighting and fatisfying nature, doth but load 
and c/oy it. Till: tfon. 

Settle, c/loy’d with cuftard and with praie, 
Is yather’d to the dull of ancicut days. Pope. 

2. It feems to have, in the following paf- 
fage, another fenfe: perhaps to itrike 
the beak together. 

His reyal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and «/oys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas’d. Shak fpeare. 
3a nail up guns, by ftriking a Spike 
into the touchhele. 


CLU 


Cro’yness. adj. [from choy.) That of 
which too much cannot be had; that 
cannot caufe fatiety. 

Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with c/eylefs fauce tris appetite. Shak/p, 

Cro'ymrnt. n.f. [from cloy.] Satiety; 
repletion beyond appetite. 

Alas! their love may be call’d appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 
That fuffers furfcit, cloymenr, and revolt. Shak. 

CLUB. n. /. [from c/wppa, Welth; klup- 
pel, Dutch. ] 

t. A heavy ftick ; a flaff intended for of- 
fence. 

He flrove his combred club to quit 
Out of the carth. Spenfir's Fairy Queen, 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew 
him with the ftroke of a club. Hayward, 

Arm'd with a knotty club another came. 

Dryden. 

2. The name of one of the fuits of cards. 

The clubs biack tyrant firit her vi&tim died, 
Spite of his haughty micn and barb'rous pride, 

Pope. 

3. [from cleoņyan, to divide. Skinner.] 
The fhot or dividend of a reckoning paid 
by the company in jult proportions, 

A fuddling couple fold ale: their humour waa 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor: they 
laid down their ¢c/ud, and this they called forcing 
a tiade. L’ Ejh arge. 

4. Anaffembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions. 

What right has any man to meet in factious 
clubs to vility tne government? Dryden. 

5. Concurrence; contribution; joint 
charge. 

He ’s bound to vouch them for his own, 
Tho’ got b’ implicite generation, 

And general club of alithe nation. Ludibra:, 

To Cius. v. 2, [from the novn.]} 

1. To cuntribute to a common expence in 
fettled proportions, 


2. To join to one effect; to contribute 
feparate powers to one end. 
Till grofler utums, tumbling in the ream 
Of fancy, madly met, and c/ubb’d into a dreams 
Dryden, 
Every part of the body feems to club and con- 
tribute to the feed; elle why fhould parents, 
born blind or deaf, fametimces generate children 
with the fame imperfections ? Ray, 
Let tugar, wine, and cream together chib, 


To make that gentle viand, tyllabub. King. 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
Clubb’ for a feather to his hat. Swift, 


To CLUB. via. Vo pay to a common 
reckoning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will c/ub their teftcrs now to take your life. 

Pope. 

Fibres heing diftinct, and impregnated by 

dining tpirics, how thould they c/ub their partie 

cular informations into a common ides? Celher. 


CLUBHEA'DED. adr. [club and aead.} Have 
ing a thick head. 


Smal! clubheaded anterine. Derkam, 


CLusLa'w, n.f. [club and Jaw.) Regu- 
lation by force; the law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftublithment feem 
to have recour(c to the faudable method of c/ub- 
jaw, When they And ali other means for enforce 
ing the abfurdity of their opinions to be incftec- 
mai Addijon’s Freeholder. 

CLU'BROOM. a. f, [club and room.) The 
room in which a club or company affem- 
bles. 

Thefe ladies refolved to give the pictures of 
their deceafed hufdands tothe clubrcem. aAd.difon. 


To CLUCK, vne [cloceian, Well; clochat, 


CLU 


Armorick; cloccan, Saxon; Llocken, 
Dutch.} To call chickens, as a hen. 


She, poor hen, fond of no fecund brood, 
Has checå'd thee to the wars. Shakfpeare. 
Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if fhe 
brings them to a river, in they’ go, though the 
hen c/ucks and cal's to keep tiem out. Ray. 


Crunip. n.f. (formed from dump. ] 

1. A fhapelefs piece of wood, or other 
Matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 
2. A cluiter of trees; a tuft of trees or 

Shrubs: anciently a plump. 
Crumeps. n. /. A numfkull. Skinner. 
CrLu'msrLy. adv. [from clumfy.] Awk- 
wardly 3; without readinefs; without 
nimblenefs ; without grace. 
He walks very clum/fi/; and ridiculoufly. Ray. 


This lofty humour ìs c/umftly and inartibeially 
managed, when affected. Cillier on Pride. 
CLUMSINESS. n.f. [irom clunfy.] Awk- 
wardnefs ; ungainlinefs; want of readi- 
nefs, nimblenels, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chichy owing to 
eumfnels, and ignorance, which either wants 
-proper tools, or fkill to ufe them. Celiter. 

CLU’MSY. adr. [This word, omitted in 
the other etymologitts, is rightly de- 
rived by Bailey from fomsfeh, Dutch, 
{tupid. In Englith, lump, clump, lumpifo, 
clumpifo, clumpifily, clumfily, clum/y.) 
Awkward; heavy; artlefs; unhandy ; 
avithout dexterity, readinefs, or grace. 
It is ufed either of perfons, or actions, 
or things. 

The matter duftile and {cquacious, apt to be 
moweéed into tuch shapes and inachines, even by 


clumfy fingers. Ray. 
But thou in clum/y verfe, unlick’d, unpointed, 


Haft thamefully defy’d. Dryden 
That clumfy outfide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier > Swift: 
Crunc, The pret. and part. of cline. 
OvencG. ad [vlunzu, Sax.] Wafted 


with leannefs; fhrunk up with cold. 

To CLunc. v. 2. [clingan, Sax.] To 
dry as wood does, when it is laid up 
after it is cut. See to CLING. 

CLUSTER. n.f. [clyycen, Saxon; Hif- 
ter, Dutch. ] 

1. A bunch; a number of things of the 


fame kind growing or joined together. 
Grapes will continue frefh and moift al! win- 
ter, if vou hang them cluficr by dufter in the roof 
cfa warm room. Bacon. 
A (welling knot is rais’d ; 
Whence, in thort fpace, itfelf the c/ufer fhows, 
And from carth’s moifture, mixt with fun- 
beams, grows. Denham. 
The falinc ‘corpufcles of one liquor do vari- 
outly aé&t upon the tinging corpufcles of another, 
fo as to make many of them ailfociate into a 
clufter, whereby. two tranfparcnt liquors may 
compufe à coiourcd onc. Newton. 
An clm was near, to whofe embraces led, 
The curling vine her twelling chiffers {pread. Pope 
2. A number of animals gathered together. 
As becs 
Pour forth their populous ycuth about the hive 
dn clufiers. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
‘There witivtneir clafping feet together clung, 
And a long e/ujier from the laurel hung. Dryd. 
. A body of people colleéted: ufed in 
contempt. 
We lov’d him; ‘but like berfts, 
And coward nobles, gave way to your clufers, 
RV ho did hoot Him out o° th’ city. Shakfpeare. 
My friend,touk his ftation among a clufler of 
nob, who were making them(clyes merry with 
heir Leticcs. stadifon. 
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To Cru’ster. v. n. [from the noun.) 


To grow in bunches; to gather into 
bunches ; to congregate. 
Forth flourith'd thick the cluffering vine. Mile. 
Great father Bacchus, to my fong repair; 
For clufiering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryd. 
Or from the foreft falls the cle/ier’d fuow, 
Myriads of gems. Thomfon’s Winter. 


To Crivu'srer. v. a. To colle any thing 
into bodies, 

Criu'sTER-GRAPE. a. f. [from clufler and 
rape. | 

The fmall black grape is by fome called the 
currant, or clufter-grape ; which I reckon the 
forwaideft of the black fort. Mortimer, 

Ciu'sTERY. adj. [from clufler.]) Grow- 
ing in clufters. 
To CLUTCH. v. a. [of uncertain ety- 
mology. } 
t. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to 
grafp. 
Is this a dagger I fec before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me 
clutcn thee. Shakfpeare, 
They, 
Like moles within us, heave and caft about ! 
And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 
They never cool. Herbert. 
2. To comprife ; to grafp. 

A man may fet the poles together tn his head, 
and clutch the whole globe at one intellectual 
grafp. Cellier on Thoughe. 

3. To contrat; to double the hand, fo 
as to feize and hold fait. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm. 

Shabfpeare's K, John. 
CLuTCH. m.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, 
the talons. 

Jt was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into 
the c/utches of a cat. L’ Ejtrange. 

3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and cru- 
ey. 

Your greedy fav’ ring to devour, 
Before ‘twas in your clutches pow’r. 

Set up the covenant on crutches, 
*Gaintt thofe who have us in their clutches. 

Hudibras. 

I muft have grcat leifurc, and little care of 
myfclr, if I cver more come near the clutches of 
fuch a giant. Stitling fleet. 

CEUEDTER SAY. fice CAERE 
noife, a bufle; a bufy tumult; a 
hurry; a clamour. A low word. 

He faw what a clutter there was with huge, 
over-grown pots, pans, and fpits, L’ Efranye 

The fav'rite child, that jult begins to prattle, 
Is very humourfome, and makes great clutter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. 


hi ng. 


Hudibras, 


Prithee, Tim, why all this cluster ? 
Why ever in thefe raging fts? Swift, 
Jo CLU'TTER. v.n. [from the noun.) To 
make a noile, a bulle. 
Civ sven. n.f. [xrvuenj.] An InjeCtion 
into the anus. 
[f nature relicves by a diarrhaca, without fink- 
ing the strength of the patient, it is not tor be 


Ropt, but promoted gentiy by emollicut elvfers. 
Alybuthnot, 


To COACE’RVATE,. v. a. [coacervo, 
Latin.] To heap up together. 
The collocation of the fpirits in hodies, whe- 
ther the fpirits be coacervare or diuled. Bacon. 
Coacrrva’tion. a.f. [from coacervate.} 
The act of heaping, or Rate of being 
heaped together. 
yY 
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The fixing of it isthe cqual (preading of the 
tangible parts, and the clofe coacervation ot 
them. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


COACH. n. /. [coche, Fr. hotczy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehicle- 
is faid to have been invented, AZin/hew. } 
A. carnage of pleature, or ftate, diitin- 
guilhed from a chariot by having feats 
fronting each other. 

Bafilius attended for her in a coach,to carry her 


abroad to fee fume fports. Sidney. 
A better would you fix ? 
Then give humility.a coach and fix. Pope. 


Suppofe that lait weer my coach was within 
an inch of overturning in a fmuoth even way, 
and drawn by very gentic hortes. Swift. 

To Coacu. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
carry in a coach. 

Tne needy puct fticks to all he mects, 
Coaca'd, carted, trod upon ; now loofe, now fat, 
And carry’d off in fome dog’s tail at lait. Pope. 

Coacu-pox. n. f. [coach and box.] The 
feat on which the driver of the coach fits. 

Her father had two coachmen: when one was 
in the coach-Lox, if the coach iwung but the leat 
to one fide, fhe ufed to thriek. Arbuthnot. 

CoacH-HIRE. 2. /. Money paid for the 
ufe of a hired coach, 

You exclaim as loud as thofe that praife, 

For fcraps and coack-ùire, a young noble’s plays. 


Dryden. 
My expences in coach-/ire make no fmall 
article. Speflator. 


CoacH-House. n. /. [coach and boufe.) 
The houfe in which the coach is kept 
from the weather. 

Let him lie in tne table or the. coach-hou/e. 

Swift. 

Co’AcHMAKER. n. f. [coach and maker. | 
The artificer whofe trade is to make 
coaches. ` 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joyner Squiricl, or old Grut, 
Time out of mind, the faiics coach-makers, 
Shak/peare. 
Take care of your wheels: get a new fet 
bought, and probably the ccach-maker wil confi- 
der you. Swift, 

Colacuman. n. f. [coach and man,] The 
driver of a coach. 

Thy nags, the leaneft things alive, 

So very hard thou lov’ft to drive; 
I heard thy anxious coachman fay, 
It coft thee more in whips than hay. Pror, 

She commanded her trembling cceachman to 
drive her chariot near the body of her king. 

Seuss. 

To COA'CT. v. n., [from con and a@.] 
To act together; to act in concert. 
Not ufed. 

But if I tell how thefe two did coaé, 

Shall I not lie in publifiing a truth? Shak/peare. 

Coa’cTion. 2. fe [coadus, Lat.] Com- 
pultion ;- force, either reftraining or 
impelling. 

It had the paffions in perfc&t fubje€tion; and 
though its command over them was perfuafive 
and political, yet it had the force of coudion, 
and defpotical. Souta. 

Coa'crive. adj. [from ccad | 

1. Having the force of reftraining or im- 
pelling ; compulfory ; reftrictive. 

Tre Levitical prictts, in the old Jaw, never 
arroguted unto themfelves any temporal or 
coudive powcr. Raliga. 

2, Acting in concurrence. Obfolete. 

Imagination, 
| With what 's unreal thou coactive art.» Shukfp. 
Coabju MENT. n. f. [from con and archu- 


mentum, Lat.) Mutual afiltance. Dit. 
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Coxnytranr. al, [from con and ad- 
pita, “Lat.] Helping; operating. 
Thracius coadurant, and the ruar 


OF herce Eurocly don. Phiips. 

Coanju'ror, n. j. [from con and adjutor, 
Lat. ] 

t. A fellow-helper ; an aMiftant; an af- 
fociate ; one engaged in the aflitiance 
of another. 
eT thould not fuccecd in a projet, whereof l 
have had no hint from my predeceffors the 
poets, or their fecunds or Ma:ljutors the criticks. 


Dryden. 
Away the friendly coadjutor Aics. Garth 
A gownman of a diferent make, 
Whoa Pallas, once Vaneffa’s tator, 
Had fia'd on for ner cousyusor. Swift. 


2. [ln the canon Jaw.} One who is 
impowered or appointed to perform the 
duties of another. 

A bifhop that is unprofitable to his diocefe 
ought to be depuled, and no coa-djutor asiyned 
him. slyliffe. 

Coapju'vancy, n.f. [from con and ad- 
juvo, Lat.) Help; concurrent help ; 
contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryfial is a mineral body, in the difference of 
Rones, made of a lentous percolation of earth, 
drawn from the moft pure and limpid juice 
thereof; owing to the coldnefs of the earth tome 
concurrence and coadevancy, but not immiectiate 
determination and efficiency. Brown's Mul. Err. 


Coapunition. n. /. [fromcon, ad, uni- 
tio, Lat.] The conjunction of different 
fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies {cem to have an intrinfick principle vf, 


or corruption from, the coadunition of particles 
endued with contrary qualities. Hate. 


To COAGME'NT. v.a. [from con and 
agmen, Lat.] To congregate or heap 
together. I have only found the parti- 
ciple in ufe. 

Had the world been coapmented from that 
fuppofed fortuitous jumble, this hypothcfs had 
been tolerable. Glanville, 

CoaGMmenta T10n. 2. /. [from coagment, | 
Colle€tion, or coacervation, into one 
mafs ; union ; conjunction. 

The third part refts in the well juining, c:- 
menting, and caagmentation of words, when it 
is {mooth, gentle, and tweet. Ben Joufor, 

Coa’GuLABLE.ad?. [from coagulate.) That 
is capable of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriul, being often 
drencned with rain-water, the liquor will then 


extract a fine and tranfparent fubftance, cougu- 
1ahle into vitriol. Bayle. 


Jo COA'GULATE. m. a. [coagulo, 
Lat.] T'o force into concretions: as, 


by the afftsfion of fome other fubltance, 
to turn milk. 

Roatted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o’erjized with ceagulate gore. Shakfp. 

Viviheation ever confitteth in fpirits artenu- 
ate, Which the cold doth congeal and congulate. 

Bacon's Natural Hifary. 

Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated 
mates, in fome {prings. J? codward's Nar. Tip. 

Vne mulk in the tomach of calves. which is 
fonvulated Ly the runner, is agein diffoived and 
rendered find by the gall in the duodenum. 

aDhuthner, 
Jo Coa’aurate. @ m. To run into 
concretions, or congelations. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 
part {pirit of wine, and two ports milk, coagn- 
teeth trle, but mingleth; and the fpirit fwims 
Mol J Ove. Bacan, 

About the third part of the oil olive, which 
war diisen over iO the recewer, did there cca- 
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pelafe intoa whitith body, almoft like butter. 
Doyle. 

CoaGuta’tion. n. f. (from coagulate. 
te Concretion; congelation; the act of 
coagulating ; the itate of being coagu- 


lated. 


2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubthance of eoage/ations is not merely 
falins, notiung diffuses them but what pence 
trates and rebixes at tac farne time. s2 duthuos. 

CoaGurative. ady. [fram coagulate.) 
That has the power of cauling con- 
retiol, or coagiiation. 

Fo mianife the eegdatcve power, we have 
fomet.mes in a minute aricied the fluidity of 
new milk, and turned it into a curdicd tub- 
ance, only by dextcroutly mingling with it a 
few drops of good oil of vitiiol. Doyle. 

Coacura'ror. n. f. [from coagulate. ] 
That which caufes coagulation. 
lcagulatort of the humours, are thofe things 
which expel the mof fluid) parts, as in the 
cafe of incraffating, or thickening ; and by thote 
things which fuck up fume of the Huid parts, as 
abtorbents. sb luthnot. 
COAL. n. J. [col, Sax. koly Germ. wole, 
Dut. lul, Danih. ] 


1. The common foffil fewel. 

(val is a black, fulphureots, inflammatory 
matter, dug vut of the earth, feiing fog tewel, 
common in Europe, though the Englith ca” is or 
molt repute. One tpecies uf pit-coal is called 
cannel, or cancle coal, which is found in the 
northern counties; hard, gldtty, and light, apt 
to cleave into thin flakes, and, when kindled, 
yields a continual blaze tillit be burnt out. 

Caamhers. 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, inflammable 
fubftanc:s, found in large ftrata, fplitting hori- 
zontaliy more eafily than in any other direc- 
tion; of a gloffy hue, foft and friable, not fu- 
fible, but eatily inflammable, and leaving a 
large rehcuum of athes. Hill on Foffi!s. 

But ag, enforc’d, falls by her own confeat ; 
As cou/s to uthes, when the fpirit’s fpent. 

Denham, 

We fall meet with the fame mineral 
lodged in cou/s, that e'fewhere we found in 
marle. Wootwardt’s Narural HHiflory. 

2. The cinder of fcorched wood; char- 
coal. 

Whatfever doth fo alter a body, as it re- 
turneth net again to that it was, may be called 
alteratio major; as when checfe is made of curds, 
or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. Baron, 


3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 
You are no furer, noy 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftones in the fun. Shak fpeare, 

You bave blown this cca/ betwixt my lord and 

me. Shalfpeare. 

The rage of jcaloufy then fir’d his foul, 
And his face kindled likea burning coal. 

To Coar. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To burn wood to charcoil. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft in buying the 
wood for this fervice; felling, framing, and piling 
it to be burnt; in fetching ike fame, when it is 
coaled, through fuch far, foul, and cumberfome 
Ways. Garew's Survey of (oraiwall 

Charcoal of roots, ceulrd into great pieces, latts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon, 

2. Lo delineate with coal. 

Marvailingy he “aled out rhymes upon the 

wall, near to the picture. Carnden, 

Coar-BLack. adj. (coaland black.) Black 
in the higheft degree ; of the colour of 
coa). 

As burning Aina, from his boiling tew, 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrayt in csal-black clouds and filthy fmoke 

Fairy ucen. 
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Ethiopians and negroes become ¢92f- Aleck frorn 
fulyinous etiluiefeencic:, 2nd complexion?! tine - 
tures. Brown, 

Craleblact Vis colour, but like jet it honc ; 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone. De yd, 

Coau-pox. n.f. [coal and dox.) A box 
to carry coal to the fire. ` 

Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-bar, a bot- 
tle, a broum, and tuch other unughtly things 

Sufre. 
CoaL-FISH. n.f. [afelus niger.] A dpe. 
cies of beardlefs gadus. 


Coau-mine. n. fo [eval and mine.]) A 
mine in which coal is dug ; a coul-pit. 

Springs injure lane, that fow from esal-mines. 

Mortimer, 

Coar-pit. n.f. [from coal and pit.) A 

pit made in the earth, generally to a 
great depth, for digging coal. 

A leaf ot the poly pody kind, found inthe fink- 
ing of à coulpit. MS oodwaarel. 

Coan-stone. n. f. [coal and fone.) A 
fort of cannel coa!. See Coan. 

Chai- one Hames eafily, and burns freely; but 
holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

WW codward, 
Coan-work. n. /. [coal and work] A 
coalery ; a place where coal is found, 

There isa vat treafure in the old Englifty. fram 
whence autnors may diaw conftant fupplics; as 
our otħcers make theu (urea remits from the 
coal-usrks and the mines. Felton. 

Ca'aLERY. n. f [trom eral.) A place 
where coal is dug. 

Two fne ftalaćtitæ were found banging from a 
black ftane, at a dcererted vault m Benwell 
coulery, Weod-war.?, 

To COALE'SCE, a. n. [coalefco, Latin. } 
te To unite in mafies by a dipontaneous 
approximation to each other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the 
tranfparency of the air, being divided ints parts 
too {mall to caufe any refleétion in their fupcr- 
ficies; but when they begin to cralefcey and con- 
ftitute globules, thofe globules hecume of a con- 
venient fize to reflect fume colours. Newton, 

2. To grow together; to join. 


Coatescence. n. f. [from coalefie.] 


The at of coalefcing ; concretion ; 
union. 


UJ 
Coa LITION. n. f. [from ccalefto, coalitum, 
Latin.) Union in one mafs or body ; 
conjunction of feparate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mafs of heterogeneous cor- 
fiftcncies, and every part thereof a cca‘ition of 
diftinguithable varicties. Glanville, 

In the frit coutition of a people, their profpcat 
is not great: they provide laws fur thcir prefent 
exigence. Hale. 

Tis neceflury that thefe fyuandered atoms 
fnould convenc and unite into great mañts: 
without fuch a eralition the chaos muft have 


reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 
Co'any. ad. [from coal] Containing 


caal, 
Or csaly Tine, or ancient hallow’e Dee. Miz. 
Coapra’tion, n S [fram con and apto, 
Lat.] The adjulment of parts to each 
other. 

In a clock, the hand is moved vpor the Cialy 
the bell is Nruck, and the other actions belong- 
ing to tl e engine are performed, by virtue of the 
fize, hape, bignets, and coaptation of tle levee 
ral parts, Bote. 

The fame metiiod makes both profe and verfe 
beautiful, which contiits in the judicious conp- 


tation and ranging of the words. Broome. 
To COA'RCT. l v a.  [cecardo, 


To COYRCTATE. ( Latin. j 
Zr) 
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t. To ftraiten; to confine into a nar- 
row compafs. 

The wind finding the room in the form of a 
trunk, and courd?eted therein, forced the ttuncs 
of the window, like peiicts, clean through it. 

Bacon, 
2. Tocontra&t power; to reftrain, 

If a man coar@s himfelf to the extremity of an 
aét, Le muł blame and impute. it to himielf, 
that he has thus coaré?ed or ftrantened himfelf fo 
far. siyliffe. 

Coarcta’tion. n. f. [from coar&ate. } 
1. Confinement; reftraint to a narrow 
fpace. 

The greateft winds, if they have no coar@ation, 
or blow vot hollow, give an inteziour found. 

Bacon, 
2. ContraGion of any {pace. 

Straiten the artery never fo much, provided the 
fides of it do not mect, the veffel will. continue 
to heat, below or beyond the coar ation, Ray. 

3. Reftraint of liberty. 

Election is oppofed not only to coaction, but 

alfo to courctution, or determination to one. 


Bramhall. 
COARSE. adj. 


1, Not refined; not feparated from. im- 
purities or bafer parts. 
F feel 
Of what cour/e metal ye are molded. Shuk/peare. 
2. Not foft or fine: ufed of cloth, of 
which the threads are large. 
3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners, 
4. Grofs; not delicate. 

Tis not the coaz/er tye of human law 

That binds their peace. Thomfon. 
5. Inelegant ; rude ; unpolifhed. 

Prale of Virgil is again? myfelf, for prefum- 
ing te Copy, ia my carje Englhth, his beautiful 
expretiions. Dryden. 

6. Not nicely expert; unfinifhed by art 
cr education. 

Praćtical rules may be ufeful to fuch as are re- 
mote from advice, and to coar/e practitioners 
which they aic ubhged to make uie of. «drbuth. 

>. Mean; not nice; not elegant; vile. 

bil confort, and a ccurfe perfume, 
Difgrace the delicacy of a teut. 

A coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd toone {pot, to rot juit as it grows. Orway, 

From this coarfe mixture of terreitrial parts, 
Defire and tear Ly turns pofiefs their hearts. 

Dryden. 


Rsfcomme n. 


Co'arseLY. adv. [from coarfe. | 
1, Wachout finenefs ; without refinement. 
2. Meanly; not elegantly. 

Jotn came neither eating oor drinking, but 
faced! cour ji ly and poorly, acco ding to the appa- 
rel te wore. Brown, 

3. Rudely; not civilly. 

The geod cannot be tov much honoured, no 

the bad tvo courfely ufed. Dryden, 
4. Inelegantly. 

Bz pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s 
poetry, coarfe/y tranflatedy but which yet retains 
forne beautics of the author. Dryden. 

Co'arseNxESS. n. f. [from coarfe.} 
1. Impurity; unrefined itate. 

Firfl know the materials whereof the ghafs is 
made; then conhder what ihe reafon is of the 
cous forefs or deamefs. Bacon's kijiys. 

2. Ronghnefs; want of tinenefs. 
4. Groifuefs ; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coarfen fs of the ilfuttra- 
tion) as cugs in couples, fhould tc of the fame 
fize. L? Ejironge. 

4. Roughaecfs; radenefs of manners. 

A tafe wild olive he remains ; 

The brut tne coar/enefs of the clown retains. 
Currà, 


-Co’asten. n. f [from coafl. ] 


COA 


. Meannefs; want of nicety. 
Confider the penurioufnefs of the Holianders, 
the coarfencfs of their food and rainent, and their 
? little indulgencies of pleafure. Addifon, 
COAST. n.f- [coffe, Fr. coffa, Latin. ] 
1. The edge or margin of the land nest 
the fea; the hore. It is not ufed for 
the banks of lels waters. 
He {ces in Engtith thips the Holland coaf. 
Dryden. 
2. It feems tobe taken by Newton for fide, 
like the French cofle. It was likewife 
fo ufed by Bacon. 
_ The fouth-eaft is found to be better for ripen- 
ing of trees than the fouth-wcit; though the 
fouth-weft be the hottest <cu/?. Bacon. 
Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of 
the cry Ral, inclines and bends the rays towards 
the cou/?, of unufual refraction; othciwile the 
rays would not be refracted towards that ¢ca/t 
rather tnan any other coa/, both at their inci- 
dence and thcir emergence, fo as to emerge by a 
contrary fituation of the coaff, Newton's Opr. 
3. The Coast ts clear. [a proverbial ex- 
preffion.] The danger is over; the 
enemies have marched off. 
Going out, and feeing that rhe ccf? was clear, 
Zcimane diimiffed Mufidorus. Sidney. 
The royal tpy, when now the ccaf was clear, 
Sought not the gaden, but retir’d unfeen. Dryd. 
To Coast. v. n, [from the noun.) To 
fail clofe by the coaft; to fail within 
fight of land. 
But eer my veffe} witha fteady hand, 
And coafi along the thure in fight of land. Dry.d. 
The ancients coufied only in their navigutron, 
feldom taking the open fea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To Coast. v. a. To fail by ; to fail near 


10. 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not 
knowing the compafs, was fain to cou/t that thore. 
Brown’s Vulgar Erican: 
The greateft entertainment we found in coafiing 
it, were the feveral protpects of woods, vine- 
yards, meadows, and curn-felds which lie on 
the borders of it Adisijon on Italy. 


He that 
fails timoroufly near the fhore. 

In ous {mall skiff we muft not launch too far ; 
We here but cou/fers, not ditcow’rers are. Dryden. 


COAT. a. f- feotte, Fr. cotta, Italian.) 


1. Phe upper garment, 

He was armed with a coat of mail, and the 
weignt of the cour was hve thoutand thekels of 
brais. 1 Samuel. 

The coat of many colours they brought to 
their father, and faid, this have wc found: 
know. now whether it be thy fun’s coat or no. 

Geachi, 
2. Petticoats the habit of a hoy in his 
infancy; the lower pat of a woman’s 


drefs. 


A fricnd’s younger fon, a child in coats, was 

not cafuy brought to his book. Lccke 

3. The habit or velture, a3 demoniftrative 
of the office. 

For his intesmeddiing with arms, he is the 
more excufeable, becaufe many of his cos’, in 
thole times, are noboniy maartial directors, [st 
commanders. Heowel's Focal Foreft. 

Menot hiscoa? fhouldhe minding their pray'rs, 
And not among ladies, to give themfelves airs. 

Swift. 
4. The hair or fur of a beat; tħe cover- 
ing of any animal, 
He clad 
Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts; or fain, 
Or, as the fnake, with youthful erat repaid ; 
And thoughtnct much to ciethe his enemies. 


M:'ten. 


COB 


_ Give your horfe fome powder of brimffons 
in nis oats, and it will make his cour lie fine. 
Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
You have given us milk 
In lufcious reams, and lent us your own coat 
Againit the winter’s cold. Thomfon's Spring. 

5. Any tegument, tunick, or covering. 

The eye is defended with tour coats or fkins. 

Peackam, 

The optick nerves have their medullary parts 
terminating in the brain, their teguments termi- 
nating in the coats of the eye. Derham. 

Amber is a nodule, inveited with a cout, call- 
ed rock-amber. Woedward on Foffils, 

6. That on which the enfigns armorial are 
portrayed. 

The herald of Jove’s mighty king, 

In whofe coat armour richly are ditplay’d 
All forts of flowers the which on carth do 
{pring. Spenfer.. 

Cropp’d are the fower-de-luces m your arms; 
Of England's ccat onc half is cut away. Shaukfe 

At cach trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, difplay’d at large 
Their matter’s coat of arms and knightly charge. 

Dryden. 

To Coat. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cover; to inveit; to overfpread: as, 
to coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. v.a. To wheedle; to flatter;. 
to humour. A low word. 

The nurfe had changed her note; fhe was 
muzzling and caring the child; that’s a good 
dear, fays the. L’ Eftrange. 

l ccua ! l wheedle! I'm above it. Farguhur. 

Co’axer. a. f." [from the verb] A 
wheedler; a flatterer. 

Cos. A word often ufed in the compo- 
tition of low terms; corrupted from 
cop, Sax. Loff, Germ. the head or top, 
on. nf. 

1. A fort of feafowl; called alfo faob. 

Phillips. 

2. In fome provinces, and probably in old 

language, a {pider ; whence cobweb. 


Co’zart. n.f. A marcafite frequent in 
Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with ar- 
fenick ; Contains copper and fume hiiver. Being 
{ublimed, the flores aic of a blue colour: thetic 
German mincralitts call zafhr. Bh ostward, 

Cebu: is a denfe, compact, and ponderous mi- 
neral, very bright and thining, and much ree 
fembling fome of the antimouial. ores. It is 
found in Germany, Suxcny,. Buhemua, and En- 
gland; but ours is a poor kind From cotale 
are produced the three fort, of arfenick, white, 
yellow, and red; as allo zatre and imale. Mad, 

To CO'BBLE. v. a. [ holler, Danith. | 
i. To mend any thing coarfely: ufed 
generally of thoes. 

If you be ou, fir, I can mend you.—Why, 
fir, cobble you. Shuakfpeare. 

They'll fit by th’ five, and pro ~ ie tu know 
Wat ’sdone i’ th’ capitol, making pun tics trong, 
And feeble tuch as Rand not in incir Ik ng 
Below sheir ccAd/e./ thocs. Sik jpeare. 

Many underlaycrs, when they could not live 
upon their trade, have railed themiclves trom 
cobh.ing to uate. L’ Efiranges 

2. To do or make any thing climfily, or 
unhandily, 

Reje& the naufeous prailes of the times ; 
Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled ihy mcs. 

Dryden, 

Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere 
bungling and blundering, nothing eifeétcd for any 
purpofe or defign, but all ul-favourecly cobsled 
and jumbled togcther. Bentleya 


Co'sBLER. n. f. (from cobbie,] 
1. Aicuder of old Mocs 


EOC 


Not many Vears ago it hapacred that a cobd.¢r 
hed cue cafting vote forthe lite of «a criminal. 
eiddi fan Gn lealy. 
2. A clumfy workman in general. 
What trade are you ?— 

Truly, fir, in refpet of a fine workman, I 

am but, as yuu woud fay, a cab/der, Séabfpeare, 
3- Ina kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean 
perfon. 

Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 
Of dele ii, by Hae vital race y N 
As it what we efleem in colbiers bale 

Would the hightamily of Brutus grace. Drvidea 
Co'sinons. u.f. [cob and iron} Irons 
with a knob at the upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; as fpits, 
ranges, cohisant, and pots. Bacon, 

Cosi'snop. n. / [eon and bifhop.) A 
coadjutant bifhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by 
birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, 
made ufe of Aultin as a cotisop, tor the bencht 
of the chuch of Hippo. styl fe. 

Co'snut, n.f. [cob and nut.) A boy’s 


game ; the conquering nut. 


Co'sswan. n. f. [cob, head, and fwan. | 
The head or leading fwan. 
Lam not taxen 
With a cohfwan, or a high-mounting bull, 
As foolith Leda and Europa were. Ben Jorjon, 


Co'swes. n. f. [Aopweb, Dutch. | 
1. The web or net of a fpider: from ced, 
a fpider. 
The lucklefs Clarion, 
With violent twift flight, forth carried 
Inta the curled cobweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenjer, 


Is fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, ruthes 
ftrewed, and cobwebs {wept ? Shakjpeare. 


The fpider, in the houfe of a burgher, fell 
prefently to her net-work of drawing cobwebs up 
and down. L’ Ffrange. 

2. Any fnare, ortrap: implying inlidicuf- 
nefs and weaknels. 

For he a rope of fand could twift 
As tough as learned Surbonitt ; 

And weave tine codiweds fit for fcull 
That’s empty when the moon is full. Hudibras. 

Chronology at heft is but a cobweb law, and 
he broke through it with his weight. Dryden, 

Laws arc like cobwebs, which may catch tmall 
flies, but let wafps and hornets break through. 

Swrft. 

Coccr’rerovs. adj. (from xsxes and 
ero, Lat.) A'l plants or trees are fo 
ealled that have berries. 


Co'cuinean. n. f. [cochinilla, Span. a 
woodluufe.] An infeét gathered upon 
the opuntia, and dried: from which a 
‘beautiful red colour is extracted, Will. 


Co'cureary. ad. [from cochlea, lat. 
afcrew.} Screwform; in the form of a 
{crew. 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy 
fpires, and cochleary turnings about it, which 
agreeth with the defcription of the unicorn’s 
horn an Alian. Drowns Vulvar Fervour: 

Co'cureaten. ad. [from cochlea, Lat. ] 
Of a {crewed or turbinated form. 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the ca- 
vity of the umbilici of thells, of the fame fort 
with the furcgoing: they are of a cochieated 
fhgure, WW eodwurd on Figfils. 

COCK. n. f. [cocc, Sax. cog, Fr.] 

1. Lhe male to the hen; a domeftick 
fowl, remarkable for his gallantry, pride 
and courage. 

Cocés have great combs and fpurs; hens, lirle 
dr nune. Bacon's Natural Hilary, 


Quincy. 


coc 


Truc covés u" th! game, f 
That never atk for what, or whom, they Aght; | 
But turn ‘em out, and thew ‘em but a fue, 
Cry liberty, and that ’s a caute of quarrel. Dryd. 
‘The careful hen 
Calls all her chisping family around, 
Fed! and defended by the fearlels cock, 
2. The male of any {mall bird. 
Calves and philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, 
cock tuarcuws and cuquets, exactly refernble one 
anotner in the format'on of the pineal gland. 
r atrburhnot and Pope. 
3. The weathercock, that fhows the di- 
rection of the wind by turning. 
You cataraéts and hurricanoes, tpout 
Till you have drench'd our itceples, drown'd the 
aks! Shab (peare. 
4. A fpont to let out water at will, by 
turning the flop: the handle had pro- 
bably a cock on the top. Things that 
were contrived to turn, feem anciently 
to have had that, form, whatever was 
the reafon. 
When every room 
Hath blae’d with lights, and bray’d with min- 
itrelfy, 
I have retir'd me toa wafteful ccck, 
And fct mine eyes at flow. Shakfpeare. 
Tt were guod there were a little cocé made in the 
belly of the upper glafs. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Thus the fmall jett, which hafty hards unlock, 
Spirts inthe gardner’s eyes.-who tucnsthe cask. 


Pope. 


Thom/on. 


5. The notch of an arrow. 
6. The part of the lock of a gun that 
ftrikes with the flint. [from cocca, Ital. 
the noch of an arrow. Skinnera. Per- 
haps from the ation, like that of a cock 
pecking ; but it was, I think, fo called 
when it had not ite prefent form, } 
With hafty rage he fnatch'’d 
Iis gunthor, thacin holiters watch’dg 
And hending cock, he levell’d full 
Againtt th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Ffudibras. 
A feven-thot gun carries powder and bullets 
for feven charges and difcharges. Under the 
breech of the barrel is one box for the powder ; 
a little before the lock another for the bullets ; 
behind the ca- a charger, which carries the pow- 
der from the box to a tunnel at the farther end of 
the lock. Grew. 
7. A conqueror; a leader; a governing 
man. 
Sir Andrew is the coek of the club fice he 
left us. Aldi fon. 
My fchuolmatter call’d mea dunce and a foul ; 
But atcutfs I was always the cach of the {chuol. 
i Swift. 
&. Cockcrowing; a note of the time in 
a morning. 
We were caroufing till the fecond cock, Skak. 
He beging at cuifew, and goestillthe Arf cock. 
Shak/peatre, 
9. A cockhboat ; a {mall boat, 
They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and 
Afherboats hovering on the coalt, Carew. 
The fithermen, that walk upan the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring Lark 
Diminith’d to her cocks her cocky a buoy, 
Almott too fmall for ight. Shaljpeare. 


10. A fmall heap of hay. [ Properly cop. ] 

As tvan as the dew is of the ground, fpread 

the hay again, and tuin it, that it may wither 

on the other fide: then handle ir, and if you 

find it dry, make it up into cocks, Mortimer, 

11. The form of a hat. {from the comb 
of the cock, ] 

You fee many a (mart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding it into fevcral dif- 
ferent cocks, Addijr. 

12. The tiyle er gnomon of a dial. Chamè. 
13. The needle of a balance. 


coc 


14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; ex- 
ulting. 

Now fama frifker, all men on me look ; 
What thould I do but fet cack on rhe hosp ? 

Camden's Remar. 

You ’ll make a mutiny among my gucits ! 
You will fet cock a hosp ! Shak /peare. 

For Hudibra:, who ttuught h’ had won 
The field as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cork a hvop. Hudtibras. 
To Cock. v. a. (from the noun.) 
1. To fet erect; to hold bolt upright, as 
a cock holds his head. 

This is that mufcle which performs the motion 
fo often mentioned by the Latin poets, when 
they talk of a man’s cocking hus avfe, or piaying 
the rhinoceros. slddrfon. 

Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks hisears ; 
O'er yonder tiie fec Lubberkin appears. Guy. 

Dick would cock his nofe in fcorn, 

But Tom was kind and loving. Surfe. 
2. To fet up the hat with an air of petu- 
lance and pertnefs, 

Dick, who thus long had paflive fat, 

Here ttrok’d his chin and cock’d his hat. Prio. 

An alert young fellow coeted his hat upon a 
friend of his who entered. = Addi ‘on's Spe@ator. 

3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4. To fix the coek of a gun ready for a 
difcharge. 

Some or them holding up their piftols, excked, 
near the duor of the houfe, which they kept 
open. Dryiten’s Dedication, wh aetd, 

5. To raife hay in {mall heaps. 
Sike mirthin May is mectcft for to make, 
Or fummer Made, under the cocked hay Speafer. 
To Cock. v.n. 
1, To ftrut; to hold up the head, ‘and 
look big, or menacing, or pert. 

Sir Fopling isa fool fo nicely wrat, 

The ladies would mittake him for a wit; 

And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would 
Cry, 

I vow, methine he’s pretty company. Dryd, 

Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pree 
tends tu overlook us. Addijon’s Guardian. 

2. To train-or ufe fighting cocks. 

Cries out "gain cocking, fince he cannot ber, 

4 Ben Jorpn. 
Cocx, in compoftion, fignifies fmall or 
little. 
Cocxa'ne. ne f. [from cock. } 
warn in the hat. 


Co'CKATRICR. n. f. Cfrom cock, and atren, 

Sax. a ferpent.} A ferpent fuppofed 
to rife from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the laok, like 
cockutrices. Stak{peare, 

This was the end of this titele cechanice of a 
king, that was able to deflroy taofe that did not 
elpy Lim Arf. Sacer. 

This cockatrsce is {vonett crufhed in the thell ; 
but, if it grows, it turns to a ferpent and 3 
dragon. d 

My wife! "tis the, the very cectatrice] 

Congreve. 
Co’crnoat.n./ [cack and Jaat.}] A {mall 
boat belonging to a fhip. 

That invincible armada, which having not 
fired 23 cottage of ours at lanc, aor taken a coct- 
brat of ours at tea, wandered through the wil- 
derncis of the nurthern teas. Bacon, 

Did they think it lefs e:fhorour to Gori to be 
like a brute, or a plant, or a cazkdour, than to be 
like a maun? Stirp Acer, 
Co’cxtrotn. n. f. Broth made by toil- 
ing a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-merts: as veal or cocbsrorts 
prepared with Frenck barney. Barve, . 


Cocxcro'winc. n.f. [cork and erow.] 
2u2 


A riband 


d ayior, 


Oe 


coc 


The time at which cocks crow; early 
morning, 

Ye know not when the mafter of the 
houfe cometh ; at even, or at midnight, or at 
the cockcrowing, or in the mourning. Mark. 

To Co’cker. v. a. [coqueliner, French. } 
To cade ; to fondle ; to indulge. 

Moft children’s conftitutions are fpoiled by 
exckering and tendernefs. Locke on Education, 

He that will give his ton fugar plums to make 
him learn, does but authorize his love of plea- 
fure, and cocker up that propenfity which he ought 
to fubdue. Locke on Educatisn, 

Bred a fondling and an heirefs, 

Diets’d like any lady may’rc{sy 

Cocter’d by the lervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Seife. 
Co'cKER. n. fa [from cock.] One who 

follows the {port of cockfighting. 
Co'cKERrEL. n. j. [from cock.] A young 

cock. 

Which of them firft begins to crow ?— 

The old cock ?—The cockerel. Shak fpeare. 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy 

{purs 
Are grown to fharpnefs ? Dryden, 


Co’ckeT. n. /. [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufe : 
likewife a fcroll of parchment, tealed and deli- 
vered by the officers of the cuftomhoufe to mer- 
chants, as a warant that their merch. ndize is 
entered. Cowe!/, 
Tke greatcft profit did arife by the cocker of 
hides ; for wool and wooltfells were ever of little 
value in this kingdom. Davies. 
Co’cxricut. n. /. [cock and fight.] A 
battle or match of cocks. 
In cockfizkts, to makc one cock morc hardy, and 
the other more cowardly. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
At the feafons of football and cockfighting, 
thefe little republicks reaflume their national ha- 
tred tu cach other. Addijon, 


Co'CKHORSE. ads. [cock and horfe.) On 


horfeback ; triomphant ; exulting. 
Alma, they ttrenuoufly maintain, 

Sits ecckaorfe on her throne the brain. Pricer. 
CO'CKLE., n. je [coccel, Saxon; lolium, 
zizania, Lat.] A weed that grows in 

corn, the fame with cornrofe; a {pecies 

of poppy. ee 
In foothing them, we nourifh *gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, Shak. 
Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The fuil’s difeafe, and into cockle Arays. Donne. 
COCKLE. n.f. [coguille, French. ] 
s. A fmall teftaceous tith. 
It isacock/e or a walnut fhell. Shak {peure. 
We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, 
er cockle, reafonably conclude, that it has not fo 
many, nor fu quick fentes as a man. Locke. 
Three common cockle thells out of gravel pits. 
| MN oodwared. 
2. A little or young cack. Obfolete. 
They searen the crag fo ttitf and fo Rate, 
As cockle on his dunguill crowing crank. Spenfer 
Co'ckLe-stairs. a. fe Winding or fpiral 
ftairs. Chambers. 
To Co’cxre. wv. a. [from cockle.] To 
contract into wrinkles, like che fhell of 
a cockle. 
Srow’'rs foon drench the camlet’s cockled grain, 
(ray. 
Co'cxrFp. adj. [from cockle.] Shelled; 
or perhaps cochlcate, turbinated. 
Love’s feeling is more foft and fenfibte 
Than ace the tender horns of cochled (nails. 
Shukfpeare, 
Co'cxrorr. a. ft [cock and oft.) The 
roon over the garret, in which fowls are 
tuppofed to root; unless it be rather 


CiO C 


corrupted from coploft, the cop or top of 
the houfe. 
If the loweft floors already burn, 
Cccl- fes and garrets foon will take their turn. 
Drydews Juvenal. 
My garrets, or rather my coct/sfts indced, urc 
very indsderently furnificd ; but they are rooms 
to lay lumber i. Savift, 


Co'cxmasTer. n. f [cock and majler.] 
One that breeds game cocks. 


~ A Cockmajier bought a partiidge, and turned 
it among the Aghting cocks. L. Fefirange. 


Co’cumatcn. ue /. [cock and maich.) 


Cocklight for a prize. 

Atthe fume time that the heads of parties 
prelerve towards one another an outward thew ot 
good breeding, their tuols wiil not fo much as 
mingle ata cocimetes, “Mla fon. 

Though quail-rghting is what is molt tuken 
notice of, they had ccouotlels coemarches alfo. 

Sirbusinse and Pope. 


Co’ckney. n.f, [A word of which the 


original is much centroverted. The 
Trench ute an expreflion, puis de cocaignes 
for a country of dainties. 

Paris eff pour un riche un pats de cocaigne. 

Batleau. 
Of this word they are not able to fettle 
the original. It appears, whatever was 
its firit ground, to be very ancient, 
being mentioned in an old Normanno- 
Saxon pocm : 
Par in fee by weft Spaying, 
Is a lond yhoze cocayng. 

On which Dr. Aickes has this remark : 

Nunc coguin, coquine: que olim apud 
Gallos, otio, gulæ, et ventri deditos, 
ignavum, ignavam, defidiofum, defidiofam, 
fegnem, fignificabant. Hinc urbanos, 
utpote a rufticis laboribus ad vitam fe- 
dentariam et defidiofam avocatos, pagani 
noftri olim cokaignes, quod nunc feribi- 
tur cockneys, vocabant. Et pceta hic 
nofter in monachos & moniales, ut fegne 
genus hominum qui, defidie dediti, 
ventri indulgebant, & coquins amatores 
eraiit, malevolentiffime invehitur; . mo- 
nalteria & monaflicam vitam inde {crip- 
tione terre cockainee parabolice per- 
ftringens. ] 


1, A native of London, by way of con- 
tempt. 
So the cockney did to the cels, when fhe put 
them 1’ th’ patty alive. Shak{peare's K. Lear, 
For who is fuch a coct#ey in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part, 
To fcorn that union, by which we may 
Boat ’twashis countrymen that writ this play ? 
Dor fet. 
The cockney, travelling into the country, is 
furprized at many common practices of rural 
affairs. Watts. 


2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, 
defpicable citizen. 
Tam afraid this great lubber the world will 


prove a cockney. Shakejpeare, 
Co’cx ert. n. fa [cock and pit.] 
1. The area where cocks fight. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vafty field of France ? Shakfpeare. 


And now have I gained the cockpit of the 
weilcrn world, and academy of arms, for many 
ycars. Hevels Vocal Forest, 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
war, where are fubd@ilions for the pur- 
fer, the furgeon, and his mates. Harris, 


COD 


Co'cKscomB. a. f. [cock and comd.] A 
plant. 

CocksHEAD. n. fa A plant, named alfo 
ainfoin. Miller. 

COCKSHUT, n. f. [from cock and fòut.] 
The clofe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to rooit. 

Surrey and himf{elf, 


Much about csetyiue time, from troop to troop 
Weat through the army. Shak/peare, 


Co/cksrur. m. J. [cock and four.) Vir- 
ginian hawthorn, A fpecies of medlar. 
Miller., 


Co’cKxsure. adv. [from cock and fure.] 
Confidently certain; without fear or 
ciflideace. A word of contempt. 

We fieal, as inacattle, cock/ure. Shakjpeare, 
I thought myfelf cock/ure of his horfe, which 
he readily promifed me. Pope's Letters, 


Co’ckswain. n. /. [cogxypaine, Saxon, ] 
The ofhcer who has the command of 
the cockboat. Corruptly Coxon, 


Co’ckweep, n. /. [from cock and ceed. } 
A plant, called allo dittander and pepper- 


wort, 


Cocoa. n. f. [cacaotal, Span. and there- 
fore more properly written cacao. | 

A (pecies of palm-tree, cultivated in the Eat 
and Weft Indies, The bark of the nut is made 
into cordage, and the thell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel aflords them a wholefonie fuod, and 
the milk contained in the fheil a cooling liquor. 
The leaves are ufed for thatching their houfes, 
and are wrought into batkets. Miler. 

The cacao or chocolate nut isa fruit of an ob- 
long fgure; is compofed ofa thin but hard and 
wuvdy cuvat or fkin, of a cark blacxifh colour ; 
and of adry kernel, Alling up its whole cavity, 
ficthy,dry, firm, and fattith tothe touch,ofa dufky 
colour, an agreeable fmell, and a pleafant and 
peculiar tafe. Tt was unknown to us till the dire 
covery of America. The tree is of the thick- 
nefs of a man’s lcg, and buta few feetin neignt ; 
its bark rough, and fu'l of ctubereles and its 
leaves fix or cight inches long, half as much in 
breadth, and pointed at the ends. The flowcrs 
are fuccezded by the fruit, which is large and ob- 
long, refembling a cucumber, five, fix, or ciphe 
inches in length, and three or four in thickacts ; 
when fully ripe, of a purpie coulour? Witkin the 
cavity of this nuit are lodged the cocéa nuts, ufu- 
ally about thirty in number. H:s Met. Medieue. 

amid thofe orchards of the fun, 

Give mc te drain the cocca’s milky howl, 
And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine. 
Themfon, 
Co’ctite. adr, (coéiilis, Lat.) Made by 
baking, as a brick. 
Co’crion. MOE [codtio, Lats] “The ace 
of boiling. 

The diteafe is famctimes attended with ex- 
pectorazion from the lungs, and that is taken off 
by a cod?ion and refolution of the teverith matter, 
of terminates in fuppurauuons or a gangrene, 

dtrbusknot on Diet. 
COD. 


Co DFISH nf. [afellus.] A fea fih, 


COD. n. J. [coooe, Saxon.}] Any cafe 
or huik in which feeds are lodged. 
Tny com thou there may’it fafcly tow, 
Where in fall cos latt year rich peale did grow, 
May, 
They let peafe lic in fmall heaps as they are 
reaped, till they findthe huwm and cot dry. 
Mestimcr’s Hijbandry, 
To Cop. v.n. [from the noun.] To cn- 
clofe in a cod. 
All codfed grain being a dcftroyer of weeds, 
an improver of iand, aud a preparer of if for 
other crops. ardor timer, 


GAO, 


Co‘ppers. n. /. [from cod.] Gatherers 
of peas. Dié. 

Cope. n. f. oy, Latin] 

R A book. 


2. A book of the civil law. 

We find in the Theodultin und Jufinian code 
the interett of trade very Well provided for. 

-Fr huthno! on Coins. 

Indentures, cov'nants, articles they driw, 
Large as the helds themfelves + and latger tar 
Than civil codes with all then piolles are. lope. 

Co'’prein. af. [rodicillus, Latin.) An 
appendage toa will, 

The man tutpects bis lady's crying 
Was but to gain hiin tu appoiut her, 

By cadict/, a larger jointure. Prior, 
Copr'iie. n.f- [codille, Vr. codillo, Span. ] 
A term at ombre, when the game is won. 

She {ces and trembles at th’ Ypprotching ill; 

Jut inthe jaws of ruin, and cadille, Pepe. 

To COYDLE, v, a. [eoguo, coulo, Lat. 
Skinner} To parboil; to foiten by the 
heat of water. 

Co'piinG.n./. [from To codle.] Anapple 
generally codled, to be mixed with milk. 

In July come yillitlowers of all variciics, early 
pears and piums in teut, gennitings and co.t/rngs. 

Bacon's F fJays. 

Their entertainment at the heighr, 

In cream and ceddigsrev'ling with delight. King. 

He let it lic all winter in a gravel walk, fouth 
of a codling hedge. Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

A codling, cre it went his lip in, 
Would ftiaight become a golden pippin. Swift. 

Cot'FFiCaCY. n.j. [con and eficacia, Lat. ] 
The power of dcveral things ating to- 
gether to produce an effect. 

We cannot in general inter the etlicacy of thofe 
flars, or co¢fficacy paiticular in medications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Corrri’ciency. n. f. [con and efficio, 

LLatin.] Co-operation; the tlate of 
acting together to fome fingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, 
by the fpirits inflrumental cveffscizncy, requires 
that they be kept together, witnout diftinction 
or diffipation. Glarville’s Scepfts. 

Coerri’crentT. n. f. [con and efjciens, 
Latin. ] 

1, That which unites its action with the 
action of another. 

2. In algebra. 

Such numbers, or given quantitics, that are 
put before letters, or unknown quantitics, into 
wich letters they ave fuppoled to be multiplied, 
and fo do make a rectangle or produdét with the 
letters ; as, 4 ay buy exx; where 4 is the co- 
opfiicicnt of 4a, bof bx, and c of cax. Chambers. 

3. In fluxtons. 

The cocfficient of any generating term is the 
quantity aiting by the divihon of that term, by 
the generated quantity. Chambers, 


Coe’tiack Paffion. [xanric, the belly. ] 
A diarrhoea, or flux, that arifes from 
the indigeftion or putrefation of food 
in the ftomach and bowels, whereby the 
aliment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed 
like corrupted ftinking fleth. Quincy, 


Cormretion. n.f. [coemptio, Lat.] The 
act of buying up the whole quantity of 
any thing. 

Monupolics and ccemption of warcs for refale, 
where they are not reitrained, are great means ty 
enrich. Bacon's Effays, 

Cor’quar. adj. [from con and conalis, 
Lat.] Equal; being of the fame rank 
or dignity with another, 


COE 


Henry the Pith did fometime proplefy, 
If once he came to be i cardinal, 
He'll make bis cap caegunl with the crown. 
SAwhfyare's Henry vt 
Corqua’sity. a. [from cocyual.) The 
flare of being equal. 
To COE'RCE. v. a. [everceo, Lat.] To 
rellrain ; to keep in order by force. 

Puntthments sre manituld, that they may correc 
this profligate fore, Ayhitle's Parergon, 

Coe’ cis LE. adr. (from cocrec. | 

te ‘Jhat may be reftrained. 

2. That ought to be reltrained. 

Cor/ecion. a. fe [irom coerce. } 
reftraint ; check. 

The coercion or cxecution of the fentence in 
ecclefiatticnl courts, is only by excommunication 
of the perfon contumacions. Èlale's Com. Law. 

Governinent has coercion and animadverfion 
upon luch as neghe& thew duty; without which 
cocrcive power, all governinent as toothicfs and 
precarious. South. 

Coxr’rcive. adj. [from coerce. } 
1, ‘Phat has the power of laying reflraint. 

All things, on the furface fpread, are bound 
By their coercive vigour tu the ground! Blactmere. 

2. That has the authority of reltraining by 


punifhment. 

For minitters tu feck that themfelves might 
have coercive power over the chuich, would 
have been hardly conftiued. Hooker, Preface. 

The virtues of a gencial, or a king, are pru- 
dence, countel, active fortitude, coercive power, 
awful command, and the exercife of magnani- 
mity, as well as jultice. Dryden. 

ConsseNTIAL. adj. [con and efentia, 
Latin.] Participating of the fame ef- 


fence. 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which 
indivifble unity we adore the Father, as being 
altogether of himielf; we glorify that confubiian- 
tial Word, which is the Son; we blefs and mag- 
rify that cocfential Spirit eternally proceeding 
from both, which is the Holy Ghofr. coker. 

CoESSENTIA'LITY. 2. f. [from cocf:utial, | 
Farticipation of the fame eflence. 

Coera NeEous, adj. [con and etas, Latin. ] 
Of the fame age with another: with fo. 

Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon 
coetanccus unta both. Erown’s Vulgar Lvrours. 

Every fauit hata penal effects, coczancous ro the 
acte Government. 

Through the body every member futtains ano- 
thers; and all are céetunecus, becaufe none can 
fubhit alone. Bentley's Sermons, 


COETE'RNA L. adj. [con and ciurnus, Lat.) 


Equally eternal with another. 
Or of tne cternel coeter au! beum ! 


Penal 


Milton. 
Corte’RNAULY. adv. [from cocternal,] 
In a ftate of equal eternity with another. 
Arius had dithoinoured his coeverna/‘y begotten 
Son. Jocker. 
Coere Rnity. n. /. [from coeternal.] 
Exiltence from eternity equal with an- 
other eternal being. 

Tie eternity of the Son’s generation, and his 
cévernty and confubitantiatity with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven, and was in- 
carnate. Fhimmont’s Fundamentals, 


COE'VAL. adj. [coevus, Latin. ] 
1. Of the fame age. 

Evcn his teeth and white, like a young Hock, 
Coiz'al, and new-fhorn, from the clear Lrook 
Recent. Frior. 

2, Of the fame age with another: fol- 
lowed by witb. 

This rcligion cannot pretend to be cecval with 
man. Hale. 

The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the 
diurnal of the carth upon its own aris, by the 


COF 
very hyputhefis, are coeval with the former. 
Leathy, 
Silence, corva! with: eternity ' 
Thou wert, erc nature ħrit begin to be: 
Twas one valt notaing all, and all flept fa in 
thec! Iope: 
3. Sometimes by to. 
Although we had no monuments of rclizion 
ancienter than idulaz:y, we kave n3 rcaiun to 


conclude that idolatrous religion was cutn/ to 
mankind. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Cor'var. n. f- [from the adjedtives] A 
contemporary; but properly one not 
only living at the fame time, but of 
the fame time of life. ~ . 

As it were not enough to have outdone all 
your cseval/s in wait, you wall cacel them in guod- 
nature. Pope. 

Cor'vous. adj. [coevus, Lat.J..Of the 
fame age. 

Thea it fhould not have been the firft, as fup- 
pofing fome other thing coetows tw if. South, 

Jo Corxist. v.an.[con andexiflo, Lat. } 

t. To exift at the fame time. 

The thice flars that coexs/? in heavenly con- 
ftellations, are a multitude of itary. Haie. 

Of fubstances no ore has any clear idea, fare 
ther than of certain fimple ideas coca ifling, Yig- 
ther. Lote, 

2. Followed by with. 

It is fusBcieat that we have the idca of the 
length of any rcgular periodical appearances, 
which we can in our minds apply to dursuce,. 
wits which the motion or appearance never 
coexified. Locke. 

Coex'stence. n. /. [from coext 9. } 

1, Exiltence at the fame time with an- 
other. Locke, who in the preceding lines 
has coexi/led with, has here coexiflence tu. 

The mealuring of any duration, by tome mo- 
tion, depends not on the real coersfience of that 
thing ¢9 that motion, or any other periods of 
revolution. Locke. 

2. More cammonly followed by with. 

We can demonitrate the being of God's cter- 
nal ideas, and their coexiflence with him. Gres. 

Coexi’stent. adj. [from coexi/. } 

1. Having exiltence at the fame time with 
another: with zo. 

To the meaturing the duration of any thing 
by time, itis not requifite that that thing fhould 
be cacxijient to the motion we meafure by, or 
any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neceffity, but co- 
exiftent avith the a&. Bramha., 

Time is taken for fo much of duration as is 
coexistent with the motions of the great bodics of 
the univerfe, 

All that one point is either future or paft, and 
no parts are cocriflent oy Contemporary wth it. 

e Benticy, 

To COEXTE’ND. v. a. [con and extendo, 
Latin.] To extend to the fame fpace 
or duration with another. 

Every motion is, in fome fort, coextended with 
the body moved. Grew’s Cofmol-gia. 

Corxte'nsion. n. f. [from cocxtend.] 
The a€t or flate of extending to the 
fame {pace or duration with another. 

Though it be a tpit, [ hind it is roanconve- 
nicnce to have feme analogy, at leait of coexsen 
for, with my body. Hale. 

COFFEE. n./. [Itis originally Arabick, 

arm] 
pronounced cahew by the Turks, and 
cahuah by the Arabs.) The tree is a 
fpecies cf Arabick ja/mine. 

It is found to fuccecd as well in tke Caribbee 
lands as in its netive place of growth: but 
whether the eafee productd ia the Welt Indies 
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Locke. ` 


C OF 


wi!l prove as good as that from Mocha In Ara- ' 


bia Felix, time will cifcover. Miller. 

Cofec denotes a drink prepared from the ber- 
rigs, Very fumiiiar in Europe for thefe eighty 
years, and among the Turks for une hnndred 
and hfty. Thevenot, the traveller, was the frf 
who brought it into France; and a Gieck fer- 
vant, called Pafyua, brought into England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Tuiky merchant, in 
1652, to make his ecffee, firit fet up the profef- 
foun of cofleeman, and introduced the drink 
among us. Chambers. 

They tave in Tuky a drink called effec, 
made of a berry of the fame name, as black as 
toot, and of a {trang {cent, but not aromattcal ; 
which they take, beaten into powder, in water, 
as hot as they can drink ir. This drink com- 
festeta the brain and heart, and helpeth digef- 
tion. 

To part ber time ‘twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o'cr coid effie trifle with the {poun. ` Pope. 

Co'vFreHouse. n. f. [cofeeand house. ] ‘A 
houfe of entertainment where coffee is 
fold, and the gueits are fupplicd with 
newfpapers. 

Atten, from coffecasufe or play 
Returning, finithes the day. Prior, 

Ie is a puint they do not concern themfelves 
about, farther than perhaps as a fubje&t in a 
cofeensufe. Swift. 

Co'FFEEMAN n. f. [cofee and man ] One 
that keeps a coffeehoufe. 

Confidcr your enemics the Lacedemonians ; 
did ever you near that they preferred a coffremun 
to Agetilaus ? ett fin. 

Co’srerroz.n./. [cofeeand pot.] The 
covered pot in which coffee is boiled. 


COFFER.2.°/. [cofre, Saxon. } 
y. A chef generally tor keeping money, 


Two iron ceffers hung on either (ide, 
With precious meta ful as they could hold. 
Fairy Queen, 
The iining of his coffers thall make coats 
To deck our fuldiers tor thefe Irth wars, Shat/ 
Tf you deitroy your governour that is wealthy, 
you muft chute anuther, who will fll bis coffers 
out uf what is left. L' Ejirange. 
2. Treafure. 
He would dicharge it without any burthen to 
Ror quech's cvfers, fur honour fake. Bacon. 
. [In architecture.) A fquare depref- 


a in each interval between the mo- 


dillions of the Corinthian cornice, 
ufually filled with fome enrichment. 
Chambers. 


4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment 
acrofs a dry moat, from fix to feven 
foot decp, and from fixteen to eighteen 
broad; the upper part being made of 
1eces “df timber, raifed two Tonk above 
the level of the moat; which little ele- 
vation has hurdles laden with earth for 
its covering, and ferves as a parapet 
with embrafures. Chambers. 
To Co'FFER. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
treafure up in chefts. 


Treafure, as a war might draw furth, fo a 
peace fuccceding might coffer up E 


Co'rFeRER of the King’s Houfthold n. f. 
A principal oficer of his majefty’s court, 
next under the comptroller, that, in the 
compting-houfe and elfewhere, hath a 
{pecial overfight of other officers of the 
houfchold; for their good demeanour in 
their offices. Cowell, 

COFFIN. n. f. [cofin, French.] 

1. The box or chelt in which dead bodies 
are put into the ground. It is ufed 
both of wood and other matter. 

l 


Racon. 
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We went as if he had been the cofin that esr- 


ried himfelf to his fepulchre. Stdnay. 
Not a fawer {weet 
On my black coffin lct there be trown. Suk 


One fate they have, 
The thip their cagin, anc the fea their grave. 

us ‘aller. 
The joiner is fitting {crews to your efin. Swift. 

2. A mould of palte for a pie. 

Of the pafte a coffin will I rear, 
And make two patties of your thameful heads. 
Shukfpeare. 


3. Apaper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed 
by grocers, 


4. In farriery. 

Corin of a harfe, is the whole hoof of the 
foot above the coruncty including the c.ffig bone. 
Tne coffin bone is a (mall fpongy bone, inclofed 
in tne muaft of the hoof, and poifeiiing the whole 
furm of the fowt. Farsier’s Diċt. 


To Co'rFin. v. a. [fromthe noun.} To 
enclofe in a coffin. 
Would’ ft thou have laugh’d had I come ceffin'd 
home, 
That weep'ft to fee me triumph ? 
Let me lie 
In prifon, and here be coffin'd, when I die, Donne. 


CorFinMaKER. a. fe [cofin and maker. ] 
One whofe trade 1s to make coffins, 

Where will be your fextons, ccfiamuakers, and 

plummers ? Tatler, 


Jo COG. vw. a. [A word of uncertain 
original, derived by Séinzer from cogue- 
gael French. ] 


To flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by 
pene fpeeches. 


L'il mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home 
belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. 
To Coc adie. To fecure it, fo as to 
direct its fall; to falfify. 
But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice. Dryd. 
For guineas in other men’s drecches, 
Your gametters will palm and will ecg. Sau/ft. 
Ye gallants of Newgate, whore ħngers ure nicc 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 
© To obtrude by falfehood. 

The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration 
by a faliification, by cogging inthe word. Ti/lot/. 
I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. 

Stilling Nees, 

Futian tragedics, or infipid comedies, have, 

by concerted applaufes, Leen copped upon the 

tuwn for mafterpicces. Dennis, 

To Coc. u. m Tolie ; to wheedle. 

Now ttealeth he, now will he crave; 

And now will he cofen and cog. Tuffer. 

Mrs. Ford, f cannot ecg; I cannot prate, Mrs. 

Ferd: now hh. lI tn in my with, S3ck/oeure. 


COG. n.f. The tooth of a wheel, by 


which it acts upon another wheel. 


To Coc. v.a. [from the noun.] To fix 
cogs in a wheel, 


Co’Gency. n.f. [from cogent.} Force; 
ftrength ; power of compelling; con- 
viction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, 
becaufe they are felf-evident, have been fuppofed 


innate; although nobody ever thewed tne foun- 
dation of their clearnefs and cegency, Lote. 


CO'GENT. adj. (cogens, Lat.) Forcible; 
refiftlefs ; convincing ; powerful; having 
the power to compel conviétion, 

Such is the corent force of nature. Prior, 
They have contrived methods of deceit, one 
repugnant to phate to evade, if poffible, this 
mht cogent pruo of a Deity. Bentley, 


Shak /peare. 


Shakfpeare. 
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Co’erntry. adv. [trom cogent.) With 
refiltlefs force ; forcibly ; Mo as to force 
conviétion. 

Thy forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as 
weak or failacious, which our own earitence, 
and the funfible parts of tLe univertc, offer to 
clearly and cogently to our thoughts. Lecke, 

Co’ccer.n.f. (from Zo cog.) A flatterer; 
a wheedler. 

Co'carestone. n. f. [cuogolo, Ytal.] A 
little ftone ; a fmall pebble. Skinner. 

Co'GITABLE. adj, [from cogito, Latin. ] 

That may be thought on; what may 
be the fuhject of thought. 

To COGITATE. v. n. [cogtto, Lat.] 
To think, Didi. 

Coacita’tion. n. f. [cogitatio, Latin. ] 

t. Thought; the act of thinking 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being 
ftrangers from the life of Gud, trom the igno- 
rance which is inthem. Hooker. 

A piéture puts me in mind of a friend; the 
intention uf the mind, in fcetng, is carried to the 
object repretented ; which is no more than fime 
ple cogitation, or appichenfion of the perfon, 

Stilling fleet. 

This Defcaites proves that brutes have no 
cogitation, becaufe they could never be broughe 
tu fignify their thoughts by any artificial figns. 

Ray on the Creation, 

Thefe powers of cogitation, and volition, and 
fenfation, are neither inherent in matter as fucli, 
nor acquirable to matter Ly any motion and mo- 
dification of it, Bentley. 


2. Purpofe ; reflection previous to action. 
The king, pesceiving that his defires were in- 
temperate, and his cog/tatians vaft and irregular, 
hegan nut to brook him well. Bacon. 
3. Meditation ; contemplation; mental 
{fpeculation. 
On fome great charge employ'd 
He fcem’d, or ht in cog/tution deep, Milton. 


Co’cirative. adi. [from cogito, Latin.] 
1. Having the power of thought and re- 
flection. 

If thefe powers of cogitation and fenfation are 
Neither inherent in matter, nor acquirable ty 
matter, they procecd frum fome cogitative fuh- 
Rance, which we call [pirit and fous Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 
The earl had the cloter and morc referved 
countenance, being by nature more cogrtative. 
Wortan, 
Cocwa‘rion, n. j. [cognatio, Latin. ] 
t. Kindred; defcent trom the fame ori- 
ginal, 

Two vices I fall mention, as being of near 
cognation to ingratitude; pride, and hard-hearted- 
nets, or want of conpatiion. South. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they 
could put upon cither of thefe four words, by 
their mere cogy:.ation with each other, Watts, 

2. Relation; participation of the fame 
nature. 

He induceth us to afcribe effects unto caufcs of 
No cognat.on, Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 


Cocnisrs’. n. /. [In law.] He to whom 
a fine in lands or tenements is acknow- 
ledged. Cowell, 

Co'crisoun. n.f. (Inlaw.] He that 
paffeth or acknowledgeth a fine in lands 
or tenements to another. Cowell, 


COGNITION. a. f. [ cognitio, Latin. ] 


Knowledge ; complete convidtion, 
I will not ioe novel nor have mpi 
Of what I fecl: I am all patience. Shakfpeare, 
Gud, as he created all things, fo is he beyond 
and in them all; notonly in power, as under his 
fub,ection ; oran his prefence, as in his cog ations 
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Tut in their very cifence, as in the foul of their 

caufalitics. A Brown's Valgar Errours. 
Co'onirive. adj. [from cognitus, Latin. } 

Having the power of knowing. 

Unlets the undeitlanding employ and exercife 
its cognitive or apprchenfive power about thetc 
terms, there cau be no actual apprchention of 
them. Scuth's Sermons, 

Co'GnizaBve. adj. [cognoifable, Fr.) 
1. ‘hat falls under judicial notice. 
2. Liable to be tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of ccclchattical cognizance ; 
others of a mixcd nature, fuch as are cognizable 
both in the ccclefiattical and Secular courts. 

styliffe’s Parergon. 

Co'cnizance. n. f. (connoifance, French. ] 

1, Judicial notice; trial; judicial autho- 
rity. 

It is worth the while, however, to confider 
how we may difcountenance and prevent thofc 
evils wiuch the law can take no cognizance of. 

L’ Eftrange. 

Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, 
depends upon things which human laws can take 
no cognizance of. South. 

The moial crime is completed, there are only 
circumftances wanting to wosk it up for the 
copnizunce of the law. “didi fon, 


2. A badge, by which any one is known. 
And at the king’s going away the carl’s fer- 
vants ftoud, in a feemly manner, in their livery 
Coats, with coguizances, ranged on both fides, 
and made the king a bow. Bacon, 
Thefe were the prope: cogwizances and coat- 
arms of the tribcs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
COGNO’MINAL. ag. [cogaomen, Lat.] 
Having the fame name. 

Nor du thofe animals more refemble the crea- 
tutes on earth, than they on carth theconftella- 
tions which pafs under animal names in heaven ; 
nor the dog-fth at fea much morc make out the 
dog Öf the land, than his cog snina/ or name-fake 

` in the heavens. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Cocwemina’tion, n. f. [cognomen, Lat. ] 

t. A furname ; the name ot a family. 

2. A mame added from any accident or 
quality. 

Pompey deferved the name Great: Alex- 
ander, of the fainc cognemination, was generalif- 
hino of Greece. Brown. 

COGNO’SCENCE. n. f. [cogno/co, Lat.) 

Kuowledge ; the itate or act of knowing. 

Dia. 

Cocno'scrare. adj. [cognofeo, Latin.) 

That may be known; being the object 
of knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the renundance of 
matters inteligible and cogacf ible in things natu- 
ral, muy be applied tu things arnficial. Hale. 

Te COHANEIT. v. n. [cohabito, Latin.] 
r Fo dwell with another in. the fame 
place. 
he Puitiitines were woitled hy the captivated 
awk, which furaged their country more than a 
Conquenng army: they were nut able tu cokabit 
with chat boly thing. South, 
2. To live tcgether as hufband and wife. 

He knew her not to bc his own wife, and yet 

had a defisn to coaudie with her as fuch. Fi.kte. 
Cona’sirvant. a. f. [from cohadit,] An 
inhabitant of the fame place. 

The oppreffed Indians proteit againft that 
heaven where the Spaniards are to be their 
echulbiturts, Decay of Piety. 

CoHABITA'TION. n. f. [from cobabit.] 
1. The act or fate of inhabiting the fame 
place with another, 
2. The ftate of living together as marriéd 
_perfoas. 
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Which defe&, though it could not evacuate a 
marriage after cohabitaticn, and a€tual confum- 
mation, yet it was enough to make void a con- 
trad. Bazon's Henry vir. 

Monfieur Brumars, at one hundred and two 
years, died for love of his wife, who was ninety- 
two at her death, after feventy years cohubstution, 

Tatler, 

Coneir. n.f. [coheres, Lat.] One of 
feveral among whom an inheritance is 
divided. 

Married perfons, and widows, and virgins, 
are all coheirs in the inheritance of Jcfus, if they 
live within the laws of their cftate. Taylor. 

Cont’irRESS. n, f. [from cohcir.] A wo- 
man who has an equal fhare of an in- 
heritance with other women. 

To COHERE. v. n. [cohereo, Latin. ] 

1. To flick together ; to hold faft one to 
anothcr, as parts of the fame mafs. 

Two pieces of marble, having their furface 
exactly plain, polite, and applicd to cach other 
in fuch a manner as to inteicept the air, do cokzre 
firmly together as one. Woodward. 

We find that the force, whereby bodies cokcre, 
is very much greater when they come to tmme- 
diate conta, than when they are at ever fo 
{mall a Anite diltance. Cheyne’s Philef.-Prin. 

None wanta placc; for all, their centre found, 
Hung to the goddefs, and coher’d around ; 

Not clofer, orb in orb conglokh’d, are feen 
The buzzing becs about their dufky quecn. Pepe. 

2. Tobe well connected ; to follow re- 
gularly in the order of difcourfe. 

3. To fuit; to ft ; to be fitted to. 

Rad time cofer'd with place, or place with 

wifhing. Shuk/peure. 

4. To agree. 

COHE’RENCE. 

CoHE RENCY, Í 

1, That ftate of bodies in which their parts 
are joined together, from what caufe foever 
it proceeds, fo that they reh(t divulfion 
and feparation ;~ nor can be feparated by 
the fame force by which they might be 
fimply moved, or, being only laid upon 
one another, might be parted again. 

Quincy. 

The preffurc of the air will not expliin, nur 
can be a caufe of the comersnce of the particles of 
air themielves. Lacke. 

Matter is cither fluid or folid ; words that may 
comprehend the middle degrees between extreme 
fixedneis and coherency, and the moft rapid in- 
teine motion. Bentley. 

2. Connection; dependency; the rela- 
tion of parts or things one to another. 

It hall be no trouble tu find cach controverfy’s 
reRing-place, and the czkerence it hath with 
things, either on which it dependeth, or which 
depend on it. Hooter, Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there 
be ordinarily that coherence, which caules hive 
with their ufual cfedts ¢ Hosker. 

3. The texture of a difcourfe, by which 
one part follows another regularly and 
naturally, 

4. Confiltency in reafoning, or relating, 
fu that one part of the difcourfe does 
not deitrov or contradict the rei. 

Coherence of difcourfe, and a dire tendency 
of all the parts of it to the argument in hand, arc 
moft eminently to be found in him. Locke. 


Cone’RENT. ads. (ceherens, Latin. | 
1. Sticking together, fo as to rehlt fepa- 
ration. 
By coagulating and diiuring, that is, making 
their parts more or le{s coherent aJr! utinot. 
Where al} muf fu'l, or not ceskerent, Le3 
And all tnat afes, rite in duc degice, 


n. f. [coberentia, Latin, ] 
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2. Conne&ed ; united. 

The mind proceeds from the knowledge it 
ftands poffeffed of already, to that which lies 
next, and is csherer? to ity and fo on to what it 
aims at. Licke. 

3. Suitable to fomething elfe; regularly 
adapted. 

Intru my daughter, 
That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 
May prove cokerent. SAak/peare. 

4. Confliftent; not contradictory to itfelf. 

A coherent thinker, and a ftriét reafoner, is 
not tu be made at once by a fet of rules, J urss. 

Cour’ston.n. f. [from cohere.) 

t. The aé& of iticking together. 

Hard particles heaped together touch in a few 
points, and muft be feparable by lefs force than 
breaks 2 folid particle, whofe parts touch in all 
the fpace between them, ‘without any pores or 
interstices to weaken thar cohefon. Newton, 

Sulids and tluids differ in the degree of cche- 
fran, which, being increafed, turns a fluid intoa 
folid. Arbuthuot on cliinents, 

2, The ftate of union or infeparability. 

What caufe of their cohefion can you find ? 
What. props fupport, what chains the fabriek 

bind ? Bleckmore, 

3. Connection ; dependence. 

In their tender ycars, ideas that have no natu 
ral coks/en come to be united in their heads. 

Locke, 

Cone’stve. adj. [from cohere.] That 
has the power of fticking to another,- 
and of refitting {ceparation. 

Cons’stvENEss, a. f. [from cohefve.] 
The quality of being cohefive; the 
quality of refitting feparation. 

To Coursit. v. ae [cobibeo, Lat.] To 
retrain; to hinder. Did: 

To CO'HOBATE. v. a. To pour the 
diftilled liquor upon the remaining mat- 
ter, and diftil it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, 3s it were, 
cohsbated, being excreted, and admitted again inte 
the blood with the freh aliment. Arbuthnot, 

Conosa'tronen. Je [from cohobate.) A 
returning any diliilled liquor again upon 
what it was drawn from, or upon frefh in- 
gredients of the fame kind, to have it 
the more umpregnated with their virtues, 

Qvincy. 
Cohohation is the pouring the liquor diftilied 
from any thing back upon the remaining matter, 
and diflilling it again Locke. 
This oil, dulcified by echsbaticn with in 
aromatizcd fpirit, is of ufe to rettore the digeflive 
faculty. Greow's Me/eam, 
Co’nort. n. f. [cohors, Latin. } 
1. A troop of foldier.s in the Roman ar- 
rics, containing about five hundred 
foot. 
The Romans levied as many c24¢rtt, compi- 
nics, and enfigns, from hence, as from any of 
their provinces. Cumsen, 
2. [In pocticul language.) A body of * 
warriours. 
Th’ arch-angelic pow'r jrepar’d 

For fwirt defcent: with him the co4ert bright 

Of watchful cherubien. Miton, 
Here Churchill, not fo prompt. 

To vaunt as fight, his hardy chort: jomn'd 

With Eugene. Phiips’? Blonitein, 

COHORTA'TION. n f. [cobortatio, Latin, } 
Encouragement by words; incitement, 

Di?. 

COIF. n. /. [cseffe, Freuch; from cofta, 
for crcufa, low Latin.) The head. 
drefs ; a lady’s cap; the fc1jeant’s cap, 


a 


The judges of the four ciienits ia Wales, al- 


though they are not ot the frit magaitude, nor 


nocd bs of the degree of the cof, yet are they 
coufiderable. Barr's whdvice t3 Viliiers. 

No lefsa man tkana brother of the caf began 
his fuit, before he had been a iweivemonth at 
the Temple. Speltator. 

Infiead of home -fpun sofi were {een 
Good pinners cd3°d with su vernne. Swift. 

Cotten. adi. [from cof] Wearing a 
coif. 

Co iFFURE, 
Headdrefs. . 

Tain p.catcd with the coiffure now in fafhion, 
and think it thems the good tenfe of the valuable 
part of tue icx. ctddifen. 

Corone. n. J: [An Irilh term, asit feems. ] 

Fitz Thomas of Defmond began that extortion 
of cere anil iivery, and pay ; that is, he and 
his airay took horie meat and man’s meat, and 
money, at pleature. Davies on Ireland. 

gv IGNE. un. f. [ French. | 

1. A corner. 

No jutting fiiezc, 
Buttrice, nor œig»e of vantage, but this bird 
Hatin made kis pendant bed. Shakjpeare. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

Jo COIL. v. a. [cuettliz, French.] To 
gather into a narrow compafs: as, to 
coil a rope, to wind it in aring. 

The lurking patticles of air, fo expanding 
theintelves, mult neceflarily plump out tne fices 
of the bladder, and fo kecp them turgid, until 
the prefure of the air, that at n: ft coved them, be 
ve-admitted to do the fame thing again. Boyle, 


Corr. n. f. [holleren, German. ] 

1. ‘Tumult ; turmoil; buille; ttir; hurry ; 
contition. 

Who was fo frm, fo conftant, that this coi? 
Would net infc& his reafon. Shat/psarc’s Tempefi. 

You, mittrefs, all this ca/ 1s ‘long of you. 

Shakfpeare. 

Tr that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we bave fhuftied off this mortal coi/, 
Mult give us paule. Shakfpeare's Hamlet. 

2.<A rope wound into a ring. 

Com.n. f: [coigne, French.}] A corner ; 
any thing {tanding out angularly; a 
f{quare brick cut diagonally: called 
often quoin, or quine. 

See you yond’ ciz v’ th’ capitol, yond" corner 
fions? Saak/peare. 

COIN. n. J. [by fome imagined to come 
from cuneus, a wedge, becaufe metal is 
cut in wedges to be coined. ] 

1. Money ttamped with a legal imprefhon. 

He gave Damcetas a good fum of gold in ready 
csin, wiuch Menaleas nad bequeathed. Sidney. 
Yuu have made 
Your huly hat he ftamp’d on the king's cain. 
Shak/peare’s Hen. varr 
1 cannot tell how the pocts will fuccecd in the 
explication of cains, to whicn they are gencra'ly 


n. f. [cocfiere, * French.) 


very great ftrangers. Ah diifen. 
She nuw contrasts her vaft defign, 
And all her triumphs farink into a co, Pape. 


2. Payment of any Kind. 
The lots of preicat advantage to fieh and 
bloud, is repaid in a nobler corn. 
To Coin. v. a. Tirom the non.) 
t.. To mint or ttamp metals for money. 
They cannot rouca me for <ginters I am the 
king. Shu? [5 at 
hey never put in practice a thing fo nece(firy 
qs coped nyoney 1s. Peaszim of latiquctics 
Tesasts cannat eain rent jutt at quarter-day, 
but mint gather it by degrees. Locke. 
Can we be fure toat this medal was really 
csined by an aitificer, OF is but a product of the 
foil from whence it was taken? Bentley 
a, To make or invent. 
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My lungs 
Coin words till their decay, agiuntt thofe meafles 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us. Saak/peare. 
3. To make or forge any thing, in an iil 
fenfe. 
Never esin a formal lye on "t, 
To make the knight o'ercome the giant. Mudik. 
Thofe motives induced Virgil tu coin his fable. 


Dryden. . 


Some tale, Some new pretence, he daily coird, 
To footh his filter, and delude ner mind. Dryden. 

A term is cvived to make the conveyance eafy. 

Atterbury. 
Coinace. n. f- [from cain. } 
1. The att or practice cf coining money. 

The care lof the csiaage was committed to the 
inferior magittrates; and I don't find that they 
had a publick trial, as we folemnly practife in 
this country. oti butnnet. 

2. Coin; money ; ftamped and legitimated 
metal. 

This is conccived fo be a coinage of fome Jews, 
in dernfion of chriftiins, who frfl began that 
portrait. Brown. 

Moor was forced to leave of coining, by the 
great crowds of people continually offering to 
return his coinage upon him. Swift. 

3. The charges of coining money. 


4. New production ; invention. 


Unneeeffary coinage, as well as unneceffuy 
revival of words, runs into atteétation; a fault 
to he avoided on either hand. Dryden. 


5. Forgery ; invention. 


This is the very csinage of your brain ; 
This bodilets creation ecilacy 
is very cunning in. Shakfpeare's Hamlet. 


To COINCI’DE. v.n. [coincido, Lat.] 
1. To fall upon the fame point; to meet 
in the fame point. 

If the equator and ccliptick had coincide, it 
would have rendered the annual revolution of the 
carth ufelefs. Cheyne. 

2. To concur; to be confiftent with. 
The rules of right judgment, and of good ra- 
tiocination, often cciacide with each other. 
Warts’ Lagick. 
Cor'NCIDENCE. n. /. [from coincide. ] 
1. The ftate of feveral bodies, or lines, 
falling upon the fame point. 

An univerfal equilibrium, arihng from the 
coincidence of infinite centres, can never be na- 
turally acquired. Pertiey. 

2. Concurrence; confiflency ; tendency 
of many things to the fame end; oc- 
currence of many things at the same 
time, 

The very concurrence and ceinciderce of fo 
many evidences that contribute to the proof, 
carries a great weigh. Hale. 

3. It is followed by arith. 

The coincidence of the plancs of this rotation 
with onc another, and with the plane of the 
ecliptick, is very near the truth, 

CoxcrpDent. adi. [from coincide. | 

1, Falling upon the fame point. 

Thefe circles E viewed through a prifm ; and, 
as | went trom them, thev came nearer and 
nearer tugether, and at length became comm ident, 

Nesotan’s Opticks. 

2. Concurrent ; confifient ; equivalent : 
followed by eeik. 

Christianity teaches nothing hur what is per- 
feAly fuitable to and csincitinm wits the ruling 
principles of a virtuous and weil inclined min. 

Sourh, 

Theft words of our apoftle are ex Aly csini- 
dent with hat contraverted pafege in his dif- 
courte to the Athenians. Bentley, 

COoINDICA" ION, a. f. [from con and in- 
dicn, Latin.) Meny-fymptoms betoken- 
ing the fame caufe. 


Cheyne. 
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Congr. 2. f. [from coin. } 
1. A maker of moucy 5 a minter; aftan- 
per of coin, 
My tatlicr was I know not where 
When I was ampt: fome siner with bis tools 
Macc me a counterfeit. Saak/peare’s (C yont eline. 
It is cafy to find defigns that never enteicd 
into the thoughts of the tculptor or the es/aer. 
Aiddifon or Medals. 
There are only two patents referred to, hotly 
lefs advantageous tu she cuwer than this of Wood 
Suse. 
2. A counterfeiter ef the king's llamp ; a 
maker of bafe money. 
A A watiwentom 
Dionyfius, a Greek cciner of etymologies, is 
commended by Athenæus.  Gamden’s Remains, 
To Coyo'rn. w. n. [consunga, Lat.] To 
join with anotlier in the fame office, 
Thou may ‘it cgon with fomethiag, and thou 
dott, 
Ard that beyond cummiffon. 


Shakfpeure. 

Go'rstTRIL. n. fe A coward ; a runaway : 
corrupted from fz/re/, a mean or dege- 
nerate hawk. 

He's a coward and a co/fri/, that will not 
drink tu my niece, Shudfpeare’s livelfth Night. 

Coir. n. f. [kote, a die, Dutch.) A thing 
thrown at a certain mark, See Quoit. 

The time they wear out at cofs, kayles, or 
the like idle excreifes. Carequ's Survey of Ucrnw. 

Coirion. ».f. [cottio, Latin. ] $ 
t. Copulation ; the a& of generation. 

I cannot but admire that philofophers Mould 
imagine frogs to tall from the clouds, canfider- 
ing how openly they at their costsom, produce 
ipawn, tadpoles, and frogs. Ruy on the Creation, 

He is nut made productive of his kind, but 
by cation with a female. Crew’ s Cojmo/sgia. 

2. The a&t by which two bodies come to- 
gether. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed carsian, 
not made by any faculty attractive of one, big 
a fyndiome and concuurte of cach. Browr. 


Coxe. a. fi [perhaps from coquo, Skhin- 
ner.) Fewel made by burning pit-coal 
under earth, and quenching the cinders 5 
as charcoal is made with wood. It is 
frequently ufed in drying malt. 

Co'LANDER. a. fi [colo, to ftrain, Lat.] 
A fieve either of hair, twigs, or metal, 
through which a mixture to be fepa- 
rated is poured, and which retains the 
thicker parts; a flrainer. 

Take a thick woven oficr colander, 

Thro’ whicii tre preffed wincs are thrained clear. 
May. 
All the vifcera of the bady are but as fo many 
colanders to tepatate leveral juices from the Livod. 
Ray on the Creation, 
The brains from nofe and mouth, and cither ear, - 

Came iffuing forth, as through a co/amdes 
Tire curdicd milk. Dryden, 

Cora’tion. a. /. {from colo, Lat.) The 
art of filtering or framing. 

Co’nature.n. f [from colo, Lat.] 

t. The 2@ of ftraining ; filtration. 

2. The matter flrained. 

Co'LBERTINE. 2. f. Akind of Jace worn 
by women. f 

Go, hang out an o'd frifonecr gorget, with a 
yard of yellow colbertine again. Custereve. 
Di rence role between 

Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colbertine. 
Young. 
COo'LCOTHAR. n. fA. A term in chymillry. 
Colcethar is the dry fubfance which remains 
after Gifillation, but commonly the caput nor- 


tuum of vitriol. Quiny. 
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ieathar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a red- 
nche, containing the fixed falr, will make good 
ink. Brown. 


COLD. adj. [colb, Saxon 3 kalt, Germ. ] 
1. Nothot ; not warm; gelid; wanting 
warmth ; being without heat. 

The diet in the ttate of manhood ought to be 
fold; and their chief drink water cof, becaule 
in fuch a date it has its own natural {pirit. 

` Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
The aggregated foil 
Death, with his mace petrinck, cld, and dry, 
As with a trident, {mote. Milton, 


2. Cauting fenfe of cold. 
Bids us feck 
Some better fhroud, fome better warmth, to 
chenth 
Our limbs benumb’d, ere this diurnal ttar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Refledted, may with matter fere foment. Af:/ton. 


3. Chill; (hivering ; having fenfe of cold. 
O noble Engiith, that could entertain, 
With half their forces, the full power of France; 
And let anotier half tand laughing by, 
Al! out of work, and co/d for action. Shab/peare, 
4. Having cold qualities ; not volatile ; 
not acrid. 

Coif plants have a quicker perception of the 
heat of the fun than the hot herbs; as a cold 
hand will fooner nd a little warmth than an 
hot. Bacon's Natural HHiflory. 

Ss Indifferent; frigid; wanting paflion ; 
wanting zeal; without concern; unac- 
tive; unconcerned; wanting ardour. 

There fprung up one kind of men, with whofe 
zeal and turwardnefs the ret being compared, 
were thought to be marvellous cof! and dull. 

Hooker’ s Preface. 

Infinite hall be made c/f in religion, by 
‘your example, that never were hurt by reading 
books. Afcaam, 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus viviently redrefs.——Sir, thefe cold ways, 
That {ecm like prudent helps, are very poifonous. 

Shakjpeare. 
New dated letters thefe, 
Their coll intent, tenour, and fubftance thus; 
Here doth he with his perfon, and his power, 
The which he could not levy. Shakfpeare. 

We thould not, when the blood was col:l, have 
threatened our prifoners with the fword. Shak/. 

To fec a world in flames, and an hott of 
angcls in the clouds, one mut be much of a 
Stoick to be a co/dand unconcerned fpcctator. 

Burnet’s Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 
No drum or trumpet aecds 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold; 
His voice, his fole appearance, makes them bold. 
Dryiten, 

O, thou haf touch’d me with thy facred theme, 

And my cd heart ts kindled at thy flame. 
Rows, 

A man muft be of a very ce/:d or degenerate 
temper, whofe heart doth not burn within him 
in the mid of praife and adoration.  Aeditifon. 

6. Unafteciing 3 unable to move the paf- 
tons. 

What a deal of cof? bufinefs doth a man mif- 
penel the better part of life in? Mm teattcring 
compliments, tendering vifits, following featts 
and plays. Ben Sonfon. 

The rabble are pleafed at the firt cntry of a 
difguite; bur the jelt grows coll even with them 
Too, when it cumes on in a fecond feene 

Adidijon on Italy, 


7. Referved ; coy; not affeQionate ; not 


cordial ; not friendly. 

Let his knights have colur looks 
Among you. Shakjpeare’s Kinz Lear, 

The commiuffioners grew more referved, and 
col fer towards each other. Clare:ndo:, 

$. Chalte; not heated by vitious appe- 
tite. 
No inl. 


CoOL 


You may 
Convey your pleafures in a tpacious plenty, 


And yet teem cold, the time you may fo huodwink ; 
Shakjpeare, 


We've willing dames cnough. 


g. Not welcome; not received with kind- 


nefs or warmth of affection. 
My maiier’s fuit will be but coh, 


Since fhe recipes my miltrefs’ love. Shal/peare, 


10. Not haky; not violent. 


11. Not affecting the fcent ttrongly. 
She made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the co/de? fault. Shak/. 


12. Not having the {cent ftrongly affeCted. 
Smell this bufinefs with a fente as cod 
As is a dead man's note. 


1. The caufe of the fenfation of cold ; the 
privation of heat ; the frigorifick power. 
Fair lined flippers fur the cold. Shakf. 
Heat and co/d are nature's two hands, where- 
by the chicfly worketh : and heat we have in rea- 
dinels, in relpeét of the fire; but for cold, we 
muit flay till it cometh, or feck it in deep caves, 
or high mountains: and, when all is done, we 
cannot attain it in any great degree. Lucon. 
The fun 
Had firt his precept fo to move, fo thine, 
As might atte&t the earth with cofd and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from tae fouth to bring 
Solftitial (urnmer’s heat. Mitton. 
2. The fenfation of cold; coldnefs; chil- 
nefs. 
Whea fhe faw her lord prepar’d to part, 

A deadly coid ran thiv’ring to her heart. Dryd 
3. A difeafe caufed by cold ; the obftruc- 
tion of perfpiration. 

What difeate hait thou ? 


A whaorefon cold, firs a cough. Shakfpeare, 
Let no ungentle cod dettroy 
All tale we have of heavenly joy. Rofcom, 


Thofe rains, tu covering the carth, might pro- 
videntially contribute to the difruption of it, hy 
flopping all the pores and ail evaporation, which 
would make the vapours within ftruggle vio- 
Iently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 


Co'LDLY. adv. [from cold.] 


t. Without heat. 
2. Without concern ; indifferently ; neg- 
ligently ; without warmth of temper or 


expreflion. 
What England favs, fay briefly, gentle lord; 
We coldly paufe for thee. Saaklpeare. 
Swift feem’d to wonder what he meant, 
Nor would believe my lord had fent; 
So never offer’d once to itr, 


But coldly faid, Your fervant, fir. Sau ft. 


Co':pwess. n. /. [trom cold. ] 


1. Want of heat ; power of caufing the 


f{eniation of coki. 

He relates the exceffive ecldneft of the water 
they met with in fummer in that icy region, 
where they were forced to winter. Boyle's Exp. 

Such was the aifcord, which did firit ditperfe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univertc ; 
While drynefs mosfture, co/ducjs heat refitts, 
Allthat we have, andthat we are, futhits. Dens, 

Unconcern ; frigidity of temper; want 
of zeal; negligence ; difregard. 

Divifions of religion are not only tne farthett 
fpread, becanfe in religion all men prelume 
theinfclves intercited; but they are alfo, for tke 
moft part, hotlier profecuted: forafmuch as 
coldnefsy which, in other contentions, may be 
thought to proceed from moderation, is net in 
thefe fo favourably conftrued. Plor fr. 

If, upon reading admired paffages in anthors, 
he hinds ace/due/s and induference in his thoughts, 
he ought to conclude, that he hirafel€ wants the 
faculty of difcovering thein. Addifen. 

Ie betrayed ithelf in 3 Sart of tndifercuce and 


Srukfpeare. ‘ 
Cov. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 


COL 
careleffnefsin all her ations, and cohdnft to li 
Lett friends. Lir hutha 


3- Coynefs; want of kindnefs; want d 
pafon. | 
Unhappy youth! how wiil thy col:lrefs raife | 
Tempeits and ftorms in hus atliéted buiom! | 
A.ddifer’s Catol 

Let ev'ry tongue its various cenfures chufe, 
ALfotve with coldness, ur with fpite aceufe. Lero. 


4. Challity; exemption from vehement 


delire. 
The filver ftream her virgin coldacfs Keeps, 
For cver murmurs, and for cver wecps. Pope. 


COLE. n./. [capl, Saxon.] A general 


name for all forts of cabbage. 


Co/LEsrep. a. f [from cole and feed. } 


Cabbage feed. 

Where land is rank, it is not good to fow 
Wheat atter a fallow; but colefeed or barley, and 
then wheat. Moe t:mer. 


Co'LEwort. n. fe [caplpyyve, Sax. ] ki 


fpecies of cabbage. 
The decoction of colewarts is alio commended 
to bathe them. Wifeman of an Evy fipelas, 
She took the cofeworts, which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a (mall well-water'd fpot), 
Suc ftripp'dthe talks of all their leaves; the beit 
She cudl’d, and then with handy carc the ditis'd. 
Dryden, 
How turnips hide their {welling heads below; 
And how the clofing cofeworts upwards grow. Cus. 


Co’ticx.n.f. [coltcus, Latin. ] 


It ftriétly is a diforder of the colon; but loof- 
ly, any diforder of the tomach or bowels that is 
attend. with pain. There are four forts: 1. A 
bilious colick, which proceeds from an abune 
dance of acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, 
fo as to occafion continual gripes, and gencrally 
with a loofenefs; and this is beft managed with 
lenitives and emollients. 2. A flatulent cs/ick, 
which is pain in the bowels from flatufes and 
wind, which diftend them into unequal and un- 
natural capacities; and this is managed with 
carminatives and moderate openers. 3. An hy 
fterical colicky which arifes from diforders of the 
womb, and is communicated by confent of parts 
to the bowels; and is to be treated with tke or- 
dinary hyttericks. 4. A nervous colicky which 
is trom convulfive {painis and contortions of the 
guts themfclves, from fome diforders of the fpi- 
rits, or nervous fluid, in their component fibres ; 
whereby their capacities are in many places 
ftreightencd, and fometimes fo as to occafion 
obttinate obttructions : this is beit remedied by 
britk catharticks, joined with opiates and cmol- 
lient diluters. There is allo a fpecies of this 
diftemper which is commonly called the ftone 
colick, by content of parts, from the irritation of 
the fone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys ; 
and this is muft commonly to be ticated by 
nephriticks and oily diureticks, and is greatly 
amited with the carmunative turpentine cly fers. 

| i Quincy. 

Celicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the 
air in the aliment expanding itfelf, while the 
aliment ferments. Arbuthnot, 


Co'Lick. ad. Affecting the bowels. 


Intettine fione and ulcer, cclick pangs. Mil. 


ToCota’rse. v.n, Feollator, collapfucs, 


Latm.] To fall together; to clofe fy 
as that one fide touches tke other. 

In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are 
exhaufted, and the fides of the canals callapfe s 
therstore the attrition is inercafed, and confe- 
quently the hear, rbhutinet on Diet, 


Conta rsion. n.f. [from collepfe.} 
i. The act of clofing or collapfng. 
2, The flate of veffels clofed. 


CO'LLAR. n. A [collare, Latin. 


1. Aing of metal put round the neck. 


That *s nothing, fays the dog, bur the fretting 
of my cedar: nay s fays the wolf, if there bea c/sr 
AN 


COL 


Fn the cafe, I know better things than to {ell my 
Siberty. L’ Eftrange. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds ; 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And coliars of the fame their neck furround. Dryd. 
2. The part of the harnefs that is faftened 
about the horfe’s neck. 
Her waggon {pokes made of long fpinners legs, 
The traces of the {malleft f{pider’s web, 

The ccllars of the moonfhine’s wat:y beams. 
Shakfpeare. 

3. The part of the drefs that furrounds 
the neck. 

4. To flip the Co.rar. To get free; to 
efcape ; to difentangle himfelf from any 
engagement or difficulty. 

When, as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 
He would have flipt she collar handfomely. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 

g. A Coxrtar of Brawn, is the quantity 
bound up in one parcel. 

CoLLAR-BONE. n. f. [from collar and bone. | 
The clavicle ; the bones on each fide of 
the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach fell down, 
bruifed his facc, and broke his right collar-bone. 
W ifeman’s Surgery. 

To Co’Ltar. v. a. [from the noun. | 

y. To feize by the collar; to take by the 
throat. 


2, {o CoLLAR beef, or other meat; to 


roll it up, and bind it hard and clofe 
with a ftring or collar. 


To COLLATE. v. a [confero, collatum, 
Latin. | 


a. To compare one thing of the fame kind 
with another, 

Knowlcdge will be ever a wandering and in- 
digeited thing, if it be but a commixture of a 
few notions that are at hand and occur, and not 
excited from a fuficient number of initances, 
and thofe well collated. Bacon’s Natural Hifisry. 

They could not relinquifh their Judai{m, and 
embrace chriftianity, without confidering, weigh- 
ing, and collating both religions. ~ South, 

2. To collate books; to examine if no- 
thing be wanting. 
3. To beltow ; to confer. 

The fignificance of the facramert difpofes the 
{pirit of the receiver toadmit tne giace of the 
fpirit of God, there cunfigned, exiled, and 
esllare.t. 

4. With fo. 
benetice. 

We tiru out the invader, aned csf/ated Amf- 
forf se the benehce: Luther performed the con 
{ecrativn. 

{fa patron fhall neglect to prefent unto a be- 
rece, void above fiz montns, the bihhop may 


oflafe iNCTANR O. 


Taylar`s Communicant. 
To place in an cceleñaltical 


“y ye 
CoL LAFER At. edj. [con aad latus, Lat. ] 
1. Side to fide. 
In his bright radiance and collstcra/ light 
Muft I be comforted, notin kis (phere. Shab. 
Thus faving, from his radiant fear he rofe 
Of high eotuteral glory. Multon"s Paradife Loft. 
2. Running parallel. | 
a. Dittufed ou cither fide. 
k) : 3 
But man by number is to manife . 
His fingle imperfeccion; and leger 
Like of his He, his image maitiply’d 
In unity defective, which requires 


Colluceral love and deare amury. Milton. 


a. In cencalogy, thofe that ftand tn equal 
relation to fome common anceftor. 
Tine chate and inheritance of a perfon dying 
ateNare, is, by rigt.t of devolution, according 
gu the civil law, given to {uch as are aliicd to 


-Jtterbury. 


COL 


him ex latere, commonly fiyled colluterals, if 
there be no aicendants or de{cendants furviving 
at the time of his death. tyliffe’s Parergon. 


ç. Not direct ; not immediate. 


They fhall hear and judge ’twixt you and me; 
If'by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give 
To you in fatisfaction. Shak/peare. 
6. Concurrent. 
All the force of the motive lies within itfelf : 


it receives no collateral ftrength from external 
confiderations. Atterbury. 


Cotta’TERALLY. adv. [from collateral. | 


1. Side by fide. 


Thefe pullices may be multiplied according tO 
fundry different fituations, not only when they 
ure fubordinate, but alio when they are placed 
collaterally. Wilkins. 

2. Indiredtly. 

By afferting the fcripture to be the canon of 
our faith, I have created two enemies: the 
papifts more diretly, becaufe they have kept 
the fcripture from us; and the fanaticks more 
collaterally, becaufe they have affumed what 
amounts to sn infallibility in the private fpint. 

Dryden, 
3. In collateral relation. 
Cotva’Tion. n. f. [collatio, Lat. ] 
1. The a&t of conferring or beftowing ; 
gift. 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the 
f collatisn of thefe benefits, but alfo for their 
prefervation. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Comparifon of one copy, or one thing 
of tne fame kind, with another. 

In the ditquifition of truth, a ready fancy is 
of great ufe; provided that culation doth its 
office. _  Grew’s Cofmologia. 

I return you your Milton, which, upon colla- 
tion, I find to be revifed and augmented in fe- 
veral places. Pepe. 

3. In law. 

Collation is the beftowing of a benefice, by 
the bithop that hath it in bis own gift or pa- 
tronage; and ditfers from inftitution in this, that 
inftitution into a benefice is performed by the 
bifhop at the prefentation of another who is pa- 
tron, or hath the patron’s right for the timc. 

Cowell. 

Bifhops fhould be placed by coll/atica of the 
king under his letters patent, without any pre- 
ccdent clection, or confirmation cnf{uing. 

Fayzvari. 
4. A repaft ; a treat lefs than a featt. - 
Cotvati’tious. adj. [ecllatitius, Lat.] 
Done by the contribution cf many. Did, 
Corta’tor. x. f. [from collate. ] 
I. One that compares copies, or manu- 
feripts. 

To read the titles they give an editor or colla- 
tor of a manufcript, you would take nim for the 
glory of letters. Addifon, 

2. One who prefents to aa ccclefialtical 
benefice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary 
collator, ti LA month is expired trom the day of 
prefe.tition. Aylife. 

fio Corva'vd. v,a Feolkudo, Lati) ie 
join in praifing, Dil. 
COLUEAGUE. 1: “[collecay Lat.‘ 
A partner in offce or employment. 
Anciently accented on the lalt fyllable. 

Eafy it might be feen trat I intend 

Mercy sodleague with jufiice fending thee. 
Mitton 

The regents, upon demife of the crown, would 

keep the peace without co/eagwes. Sui fe. 
To CoLLE AGUE. w.a. [from the noun. J 
To unite with, 


$ 


COL 


Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meffage, 
Importing the furrender of thote lands.  S4akf. 

To COLLECT. v. a. ,[eollizgo, colledum, 
Latin. } 

1. To gather together; to bring into one 
place. 

?Tis memory alonc that enriches the mind, by 
preferving what our labour and induitry daily 
colleét. *Vatts. 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into 
one fum. 

Let a man collec? into one fum as great a num- 
ber as he pleafes, tuis multitude, how great 
foever, lefiens not one jot the power of adding 
to it. Lecke. 

3. To gain by obfervation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 

Made me colle? thele dangers in the duke, Shakf. 


4. To infer as a confequence; tu gather 


from premifes. 

How great the force of erroncous pei {uation te, 
we may cs//e& from our Saviour’s pr Mioniticn to 
his cifciples. Dica; of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no iden of infi- 
nite (pace, becaufe they can have no idea of in- 
finite matter; which confequcace, I conceive, is 
very ill collected. Lecie. 

5. To Correct bimfelf. To recover frem 
farprife ; to gain command over his 
thoughts ; to affemble his featiments. 

Be colicttc.d; 
No more amazement, 
Affrignhted much, 
I did in time colic? myfelf, and thought 
This was fo, and nofumler Shakf. Win. Tale. 

Profperity unexpected often maketh men 
carelefs and remiis; whereas they, who receive 
a wound, become more vigilant and co/feRed. 

Hayward, 

As when of old fome orator renown’'d 

In Atlens or free Rume, where eloquence 


Flourifn'’d, fince mute, to fome great caufe ad- 
drefs’d, 


Stood in himfelf co/’eéted, »while each part, 
Motion, cach aét won audience, cre the tongue 
Somctimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his. zeal of right. 
Niilton. 
Co'LLECT. m. f. [collda, low Lat.] A 
fiort comprehentive prayer, ufed at the 
facrament ; any fhort prayer.. 
Then let your devotion be humbly to fay over 
proper elects. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Cotrecra’Nrous, adj. [collectancus, 
Latin.] Gathered up together; col- 
lected; notes compiled from variovs 
books. 
Cotre’cTeEDLy. adv. [from colleded, } 
Gathered in one view at once. 
The whole evolution of ages from everlafting 


to everlafting is tu col/eceddy and pyefentitckly 
reprefented tu Gad. More. 


CoLLE'CTIBLE. adi. [from colle?.] That 
may be gathered from the premufes by 
jult confeqnence. 

Wiethe: thereby be meant Euphrates, ts’ not 
calleidie from the following words. Brown, 

CoLLE'CTION. s. f. [from colicd. | 

1. ‘The att ef gathering together. 

2. Anaflemblage 3 the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defes to quit thy arms, 


Shakf. Tempeft. 


Fairch codeEhon of thy fex's charms. Pricr. 
The gallery is hung with a colection of pictures. 
Adlijon 


3 The a& of deducing confequences ; 
ratiocination ; difcourfe. This fenfe is 
now f{carce in nfe. 

If once we defcend unto prohable colledtier:, 
We are thenan the tcrritury where tree and abi- 


CoOL 


ney Aamann the tarry ware Ares | 
Heskes. 


bay take plice. . 
Thou alt not pecp thro’ Litticcs of eyes, 

Nor hear thio’ labyrint!¢ of ears, nor Jcarns 
By circuit or colleBrons to clifcan. 
4. A corollary; a confectary deduced 
Srom premites ; deduction ; confequenee. 


It fhould Le a weak coded?ion, if whereas we 


fay, that when Chrift had overcume the tharp- 


neis of death, he then opened the kingdom of 


heaven to all believers; a thing in fuch fort 
affirmed with circumftances, were taken ss Ime- 
finuating an oppohte denial before that circum- 
Stance be accom plithed. looker. 
Thais I.tbel A 
Te fo from fenfe in hirdnefs, that T cean 
Make no colleG@ion of it. Shutf. Cymbeline. 
When fhe, from fundry arts, one tkill doth 
draw 4 
Gath'ring, from divers flights, one aét of war; 
From many cales like, one rule of law: 
Thefe her co//eé?ions, not the fenfesare. Davies. 
Covnectirious. adj. [colleditius, Lat. ] 
Gathered up. 
Corrective. adj. [from colk ; collec- 
tif, Yrench. ] 
3. Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated ; 
accumulative. He 
A body culeGive, it containeth a huge mul- 
iitude. Horker. 
The three forms of government differ only by 
the civil adminiftration being in the hands of one 
or two, cailed kings; in a fenate, called the 
nobles; or in the peopic co//eive ur rcprefenta- 
tive, who may be called the commons. Swift. 


The differe: be:ween a compound and a co/- 
dive ides i. © & compound idea unites things 
of adifferent kind; | 


© a cslleGite idea, things 
Watts’ Logics. 


of the time. 


2. Employed in deducing confequences ; 
argumentative. 
A 


Aniiquity leit many falfities controulable not 
oniy by critical and colle&ive realon, but con- 
trary vbdleyvations. Brown 

3, [in @rammar.] A collective noun is a 
werd which expreffes a multitude, 

though ttelt be fiagular : as, a company ; 
an iniy. 

COLLECTIVELY. adv. [from colledive. ] 
Jn a general mafs; in a body ; not 
fiugiy 3 not numbered by individuals ; 
in the aggregate ; accumulatively ; taken 
together; in a itate of combination or 
Wil. 

4itiough we cannot be free from all fin col- 
fecHevely, in fuch fere that no part thercot fhall be 
found in us, yet diftributively all great aual of- 
tences, as they ofer themfelves one by one, both 
inay and ought to be by ail means avoided. Hooker, 

Singly and apart many of them are tubjcat to 
caception, yet co//cfPiecly trey make up a good 
moral evidence Hale. 


The other part of the water was condenfed at 
the furface of thc earth, and fent forth colleiPively 
iato ftanding fprings and rivers. MWoodlwurd, 

Cotre’ctor.n. f. [colleor, Latin. ] 

1. A gatherer; he that collects {cattered 
things together. 

2. A compiler; one that gathers fcattered 
pieces into one book. 

The grancfather might be the firk co//efer of 
them into a body. Hale, 

Volumes without the co/fear’s own refcctions. 

Ad.tfon, 

The bet Englith hiftorian, when his Nile 
grows antiquated, will be only cenfidered as a 
tedious relater of faéts, and perhaps confulted to 
furnith materials for fome tuture co/leEor. Swift, 


3. A tax-gatherer ; a man employed in 
levying duties or tributes. 
tA great part of tlàs treature is now embezzled, 


Doane. 


COLLE'GIAN. n. f. 


COL 


COL 


Gavidined, stad fested awm dy alkian ané'rtre: j $, The piace where coal is cng. 


uihcers. L anpe. 
The commifaoners of the rexenve ave h(pofed 
oy and the col/ecicrs are wppointed by the com- 
mifhoners. Sw ft. 
Conre'carary.n f. [from con and dega- 
n a EE Lat.] Yo the civi] law, 
a perfon to whom is left a legacy 1m com- 
mon with one or more other perfons. 
Chaabers. 
COLLEGE, 2.f. (collegivm, Latin. ] 
1. A community ; a number of perfons 
living by fume common rules. 
On barhed ftecds they rode in proud artay, 
Thick as the rofiege uf the bees iu May. Dryd. 
2. Afociety of men fet apart for learning, 
or religion. 
He is retura’d with his opinions, 
Gather’d from ail the famous colleges 
Almoft in Chrifterdom. Stukf. Henry viin. 
1 wou'd the college of the cardinals 
Would chute him pope, and carry him to Rome. 
Shak{pcare. 
This order of fociety is fometimes called So- 
lomon’s houfe, and fometimes the college of the 
fix days work. Bacon, 
3. The houfe in which the collegians 
relide. 


Huldah the prophcetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in 
the col/ege. Kings. 


4. A college, in foreign univerlities, is a 


le€ture read in publick. 
CoLLE'GIAL. adj. [from college.] Relating 
to a college ; pofleffed by a coliege. 
[from codlege.} An 


inhabitant of a college ; a member of a 
college. 


CoLLE'GIATE. adj. [collegiatus, low Lat.] 


1, Containing a college; inflituted after 
the manner of a college. 

I with that yourfelves did well confider how 
oppofite certain of your pofitions are unto the 
fiate of collegiate {ocietics, wherecn the two uni- 
verfities conh. looker, Preface. 


2. A collegiate church was fuch as was 


built at a convenient diflance from a 
cathedral church, wherein a number of 
-prefbyters were fettled, and lived to- 
gether in one congregation, Ayliffe. 


` / R 
COLLEGIATE. n. /. [trom colege.] A 


member of a college ; a man bred in a 
college ; an univerity man. 

Thete are a kind of cmpiricks in poetry, who 
have gota receipt to pleafe; and no collegiute like 
them, for purging the puffions. Rymer. 


CAPLET: 2. f. (Fr. from collum, Latin, 


the neck. ] 

1. Anciently fomething that went about 
the neck ; fometimes the neck. 

2. That part of a ring in which the ftone 
1s fet. 

3. A term ufed by turners. 

To CoLLrDE. v.a. [collido, Lat.}] To 
trike againft each other; to bezt, to 
caf, to knock together. 


Scintillations are not the accenfion of air upon 


collifion, but inflammable efHuencies from the 
bodies collided. 


Co'LLIER. n. /. [from ceal. } 
1. A digger of coal ; one that works in 
the coal-pits. 


2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in-coal. 
I knew a ncbleman a great graher, a great 
timberman, a grcat «solier, and a great lindinan. 
D acon, 


Drown, 


3. A fhip that carries coal. 
Co'LLiERY. n. f. [from collier. ] 


2. The coal trade. 

Co'Ltrirrowrr. n. J- [ flos braficos ftem 
capl, Sax. cabbage, and forser; pro- 
perly cauhifower.] A fpecies of cabs 
bage- 

CoLLTGA'TION. n. f. [colliyatio, Laat.) A 
binding together. . 

Tice the midwife contrrvcth mto a Kiota 
whence that tortuofity or nodufity in the naviy 
ocewhoned by the colligarion cf vetic!s. Drown. 

Cotuma tion. u. f. [from caim, Lat. } 
The act of aiming at a mark ; aim, Dig. 

Cotuinea tion. n. fi [coilinco, Latia.) 
‘The a& of aiming. 

Co'triquaBLe. adj. [from colliguate.] 
Eafily diflolved ; liable to be melted. 

The tender confiftence renders it the more coli- 
quable and confumptive. Hurvg. 

COLLIQUAMENT. n. f. [from colliquate.} 
The fubftance to which any thing is ie- 
duced by being melted. 

Co'LLIQUANT. adj. [from  colliquate.} 
That has the pewer of melting or diffolv- 
ing. 

To CO'LLIQUATE,. ©. a. [colliqzto, 
Latin.] To melt; to diffolve; to turg 
from.iolid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that mace a great 
fhew, after what was colliguated had kecarcmoved 
from the fire. Bryle. 

The fat of tle kidneys is apt to be coliiqwered 
through a grcat heat from within, and ar ardent 
colliquative fever. Harvicy on Confamptions, 

To Cu LuiquaTe. v.u, To melt; to be 
diffolved. 

Ice will difolve in Rre, and colliguarein watet 
or warm oils. Brown, 

COLLIQUA'TION. n. f. [colliquatio, Lat, } 

1. The a& of melting. 

Glafs may be made by the bare celiiqvagien of 


the falt and earth remaining tn the ahes of a 
burnt plant. , Beyle. 


From them proceed rarefaction, cohiquatitm 
concoction, maturation, and mott cfe&s of 
nature, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

2. Such a temperament or difpoiition of 
the animal fluids as proceeds from a lax 
compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands falter than 
they ought. Quiacy. 

Any kird of univerfal diminution and cchie 
quation of the body. Hervey on Confiorprions, 

CoLLTQUATIVE. adj. [from colliguate. } 
Melting ; diffolvent. 

A coiliquative fever is fuch as is attended with 
a diarrhea, or {weats, from too tex a contexture 
of the: fluids. Quincy. 

It is a conicquent of a burning co/ligratize fe- 
ver, whereby the humours, fat, and Acth of the 
body are melted Harvsy. 

Cotrrqvera’cricn. nf. [celliguefacio, 
Latin.] The act of melting together; 
reduction to one mafs by fluxion in the 
fire. 

After the incorporation of metsls by fimpie 
colliquefaciion, for the better difcovcring of the 
nature and contents and difients of mictals, iz 
would betsied by incorporating of their diffolu- 
tions. acon's Phyfical Remanso 

CoLLI’'SION. n.f. [from collifioy Lat. ] 

1. The act of itnking two bodies to- 

ether. 

Or, by coll ffon of two bodies, grind 
The stir attrite to fre. Milton's Parade Laf, 

The flint and the fteel you may move apy! as 
Jong as you plecate; bur it is the hitting and eae 
of them taat mult muke them Arike fre, Dexep. 
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2. The ftate of being ftruck together ; 
clahh. 

Then fromthe clafhes betwecn popesand kings, 

Debate, hike fparks from flint’s co//ifion, tprings. 

Denham 

The devil fometimes barrowed fre from the 

altar to confume the votaties; and, by the mu- 


tual col#jion of well- meant zeal, fet even orthodox 
chriftians ina flame. Decay of Piety. 


To CO'LLOCATE. v.a. [colloco, Lat. j 
To place; to {tation. 

If you defire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a 
perlon, teke the creature in which that virtue is 
moft cminent: of that creature take the parts 
wherein thar virtue is co/locate. Bacon. 

Corroca’tion, n. f. [collocatto, Lat.] 
1. The act of placing; difpefition, 
2. The ftate of being placed. 

In the ez.fzcation of the fpirits in Lodies, the 


ecl/ecation is equal or unequal; and the fpirits 
coacervate or dittufed. Bacon. 


CorrocuTion. n. f. [collocutio, Latin. J 
Conference; converfation. 


Jo Cotto’Gue. v. n. [probably from 
colloguor, Lat.) To wheedle ; to flat- 


ter; to pleafe with kind words. A low 
word. 


Co'LLoP. n. fa [it is derived by Alinfhew 
from coal and cp, a rafher broiled upon 
coal; a carbonade. } 

t. A {mall flice of meat. 

Sweetbread and col/cps were with fkewers 
prick’d 
About the fides. Dryden's Fables, 
A cook perhaps has mighty things profe{s’d ; 
Then fent up but two dithes nicely dreit: 
What Ggnitics Scotch collops to a fealt ? 
King’s Cookery. 
2. A piece of any animal. 
The lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy 
that docs not apply for a ce//op of hiin. 
L’Efirange. 
3. In burlefyue language, a child. 
Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eyc, {weet villain, 
Mok dear’ft, my ced/ap. Shak/peare, 
Thou art a cellop of my Acth, 
And for thy fake I have fhed many a tear. 
Shakfpeare’s Lenry vi. 

Corro’qurar. adj. [from colloquy. | 
Whatever relates to common converfa- 
tion. 


Co'ttroavy.a.f. (colloquium, Lat.] Can- 
ference ; converfation; alternate dif- 
courfe; talk. 

My earthly, by his heav’nly ovcr-power’d, 
la that celethial covfoguy fublime, 
As with an obje& that excels the fenfe, 
D.:zzled, and (pent, funk down. Milton, 
In retirement make frequent colloguies, or 
fhort difcourfingsy between God and thy own 
foul. Tayler, 

Co'Ltow. n. /. [more properly colly, 
from coal. | 

Collew is the word by which they denote black 
grime of bunnt coals, or wood. Woodward, 


Corru’crancy. a. /. [collufor; Lat.) 
A tendency to contelt; oppofition of 
nature. 

CoLLuUcTA'TION, n. f. [colludatio, Lat.) 
Contett ; {tsuggle ; contraricty ; oppo- 
fition ; {pite. 

The therm, natural baths, or hot {prings, 
Co nct owe tosir heat ta any col/lefPution oF ef 
fervefcence of the minerals in them. J} cotrwurd. 

Ta COLLU'DE. v. n. [colludo, Lat.] 
To confpire in a fraud; to a& in con- 


cert; to play into the hand of each 
ether, 


COL 


a} CoLrvu'sioN. n. f. (collufio, Lat.) 


Collufien is, in our Common law, a deccitful 
agreement or compact between two or inorc, for 
the one part to bitug an aclion againit the other 
to fome evil purpote; as to dctraud a third of 
his right. Co well. 

Ry the ignorance of the merchants, or dil- 
honcity of weavers, or the collufisn of both, the 
ware was bad, and the price caccilive. Swife. 

Corev sive. ad, [from collude.) Vrau: 
dulently concerted. 

Coxruv sivety. adv. [from collufive.) In 
amanner fraudulently concerted. 


CoLLU'SORY. «dj. [from colludo, Latin. ] 
Carrying on a fraud by fecret concert. 


Co'tiy. n. f. [from coal.} The imut of 
coal. 

Suppofe theu faw her dreffed in fome old hir- 
fute attire, out of fafhion, coarte raiment, be- 
{meared with foot, colly, pertumed with upo- 
panax. Burton on Melanckaly, 

To Co'LLy. v.a. Togrime with coal; to 
` fmnt with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the co/ied night, 
That, in a fpeen, unfolds both heav’n and carth ; 
And, cre a man hath pow'r to fay, behold, 
The jaws of darknefs do devour ìt up.  Skah/. 


| COLLY'RIUM. n. f. (Lat.] An oint- 


ment for the eyes. 


CO'LMAR. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear. 
Co'tocn Earth. n. f. Is a deep brown, 
very light baftard ochre, which ts no 
pure native fofhl; but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and owes 
its Origin to the remains of wood long 
buried in the earth, Hill on Foffils. 

Co’Lon. n. f. [xoan a member. ] 

1, A point [:] ufed to mark a paufe 
greater than that of a comma, and 
lefs than that of a period. Its ufe is 
not very exactly fixed; nor is it very 
neceflary, being confounded by mott 
with the femicolon. It was ufed before 
pun@uation was refined, to mark almott 
any fenfe lefs than a period. ‘To apply 
it properly, we fhould place it, perhaps, 
only where the fenfe is continued with- 
out dependence of grammar or conftruc- 
tion: as, f love him, I defoife him: J 
have long ceajed to truf, but fball never 
forbear to fuccour him, 

2. The greateft and wideft of ali the in- 
teftines, about eight or nine hands 
breadth long. 

The celon begins where the ifiurm ends, in the 
cavity of the os ilium on the right fide; from 
thence afcending by the kidney on the fame fice, 
it palfes under the concave fide of the liver, to 
which it is fumetimes tied, as likewife to the 
gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place: then it runs under. the bottom of the 
ftomach to the fpleen in the left fide, to whieh 
it is alfo knit: from thence it turns down to the 
left kidney; and thence paffing, in form of an 


S, it terminates at the upper part of the os 
facrum in the rectum. Quincy. 


Now, by your cruelty hard hound, 

I train my guts, my co/en wound. Swift. 
The contents of the colon are of a four, fetid, 

acid fmell in rabbits. Ficyer on tae Humeurs. 


CO'LONEL. m. /- [of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Skinner imagines it originally 
colonialis, the leader of a colony. Min- 
Jhew deduces it from coloana, a pillar: 
aS, fatrie columen; exercitus columen. 
Each is plaufible.] The chief comman- 
der of a regiment; a ficld officer of the 
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higheft rank, next to the general off 
cers. It is now generally founded with 
only two diftinét fyllables, col’nel. 

The chiefeft help mutt be the care of the c2- 
fonely that hath the government of all his gar- 


rifon. i Spenfer on Ireland, 
Captain or colone/, or knight in arms, 


Whote chance on thefe defencele(s dours may 
{cize, 


If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe, 
Guard them, and him within proiect from harms. 
Milton, 
Co'LonetusHip. n. fa [from colonel.) The 
office or charaéter of zolonel. 

W hile he continued a fubaltern, he complained 
againft the pride of colonels towards their ofh- 
cers; yet, m a few minutes after he had re- 
ceived his commithon for a regiment, he con- 
felicd that coloneldcp was coming faft upon him. 

Swift. 

To Co'LON12E. v. a. [from colony.] “fo 
plant with inhabitants ; to fettle witk- 
new planters ; to plant with colonies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did- 
double the ret of the habitable world, before 
this; for fo a man may truly term it, if he thal 
put to account as well that that is, as that which 
may Le hercafter, by the farther occupation and 
colonizing of thofe countries: and yet it cannot 
be affirmed, if one fpeak ingenuoufly, that it 
was the propagation of the chriftian faith that 
was the adamant of that difcovery, entry, and 
plantation; but guld and filver, and temporal 
profit and glory; fo that what was Mitin God's 
providence, was Lut fecund in man's appeiite 
and intention. Bucon’s Holy War, 

Druina hath advantage by acqucit of iflands, 
Which {re celonizerh and fortieth daily. Howe. 


Cotonna’pe. n. f. [from colonna, Ital à 
column. ] 

1. À periftyle of a circular figure; or a 
feries of columns difpofed in a circle, . 
and infulated within fide. Builder’s Did. 

Here circling colonnades the ground inclufe, 
And here the marble flatucs breathe in rows. 

Addifer, 

c eon 

2. Any feries or range of pinars. 

For you my colonnailes extend their wings. 


Lop ts 

CO’LONY. n. f. [colonia, Latin. ] 

1. A body of people drawn from the 
mother-country to inhabit fome diftant 
place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and cc/onies he-gave 
the fame law under which they were born and 
bred. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Rooting ou thefs two rebellious fepts, he 
placed Enylith co/omies in their tuums, , Davics. 

Olirisy or the Bacchus of the ancients, is se= 
ported to have civilized tuc Indians, pianting . 
colvmiesy and buiiding ciues. lrbuthnot on Cols. 

2. The country planted; a plantatien.. 

The rifing city, which from far you fec, 

Is Carthage, and a Tyrian cc/ovy. Dryden, 

Co'Lornony. n. f. [from Colophon, a city 
whence it came.] Rolm. 

Of Venctian turpentine, tlowly evaporating 
about a fourth or ntth part, the remaining fub- 
ftance futfered to cool, would afluord me a cuherenet 
body, or a fine co/ophony. Doyle. 

Turpentines aid oiis leave a colsphony, upon 
a feparation of their tainner oil. Fiever. 

CoLOQUI'NTEDA. n. f. [colocynthbis, Lat. 
xoaóxvusðiç.] “Lhe fruit of a plant of the 
fame name, brought from the Levant, 
about the bignefs of a large orange, and 
often called bitter apple. Both the feed 
and pulp are intolerably bitter. It 
isa violent purgative, of confiderable 
we jn medicins. Chambers. 
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Co’toraTe. adj. [coloratus, Tat.) Co- 
loured ; died; marked or ftained with 
fome colour, 

Had the tunicles and humours of the cye been 
cslhrate, many rays from vifible objects would 
have been ttopt. Ray. 

Corora’rion. n. f. [coloro, Latin. ] 

1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bedies have a more departable nature 
than others, as is evident in ec/aration; for a 
{inall quantity of fatron will tin& more than a 
Great quantity of brafil. Bacon, 

2. The fate of being coloured. 

Aimongft curiofities I fhall place coloration, 
though fomewhat better; for beauty in flowers 
is their preheminence. Baron's Natural Hiftory. 

Cororiricx. ad. [colorificus, Latin. ] 
That has the power of producing 
dics, tints, colours, or hucs. 

In this compofition of white, the feveral rays 
do not fuffer any change in their cohrifick quali- 
tics by acting upon one another; but are only 
mixed, and by a mixture of their colours produce 
white. Newton's Opticks. 

COLO'SSE. } n.f. [colofus, Lat.} A 

COLO'SSUS. § itatue of enormous nrag- 
nitude. 

Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby- 
Jon, the pyramids of Egypt, or coloffe of Rhodes. 

Temple. 

There huge coloffus rofe, with trophies crown'd, 

And runick characters were grav'd around. Pope. 


Cotosse’an. adj. [coloffeus, Vatin.] In 
form of a coloffus ;- of the height and 
bignefs of fuct a katue ; giantlike, 

COLOUR. n. /.. [color, Lata] 

1. The appearance of bodies-to the eye 
only ; hue; die. 

Ir is a vulgar idea of the co/ours uf folid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be a rcd, or blus, or 
grecn tincture of the furface; but a philofophical 
idea, when we confider the various. cclours to be 
different fenfations, excited in us by the refracted 
rays of light, reficdted on our eyes in a different 
manner, according to the different fize, or fhape, 
or fituation of the particles of which furfaces.are 
compofed. Watts. 

Her hair fhall be of what es/our it pleafe God. 

Skakjpeare. 

For though our eyes can nought but co/aurs fee; 
Yet colours give them not their pow'r of fight. 

. Davies. 

The lights of colours are more. refrangible one 
than another tn this order; red, orange, yellow, 
green, bluc, indigo, deep violer. Newton. 

2. The frefianefs, or appearance of blood, 
in the face. 

My cheeks no longer did their celaur boaft. 

Dryden. 

A fudden horror feiz'd his giddy head, 

Ard his ears tickled, and his cusur ficd. Dryden. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure iwit begins to live, 
The treach’rous colsurs the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away, Pope. 

4. The reprefentation of any thing fuper- 
ñcially examined. 

Their wifdom is only of this world, to put 
falfe colours upon things, to call goad evil, and 
evil good, againft the conviction of their own 
confciences. Swift. 

5. Concealment ; palliation ; excufe ; fu- 
perficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars 
for my «chour, and my penfion fhell seem the 
more reafonable. Seakfpeare’s Henry rv. 

Their fin admitted no colour or excufe. 

King Charles. 

6. Appearance; pretence; falfe {how. 

Under the colour of commending him, 

T have accels iay own love to prefer, Shuk/peare. 
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Merchants came to Rhodes with a great thip 
laden with corn; under the colour of the fale 
whereof, they noted all that was done in the 
city. Knolles’ Hiflory of the Turks. 

7. Kind; fpecies; character. 

Boys and women are, for the moft part, cattle 

of this colour, Shak/prare's As you like it. 

8. Inthe plural, a flandard ; an enfign of 
war: they fay the colours of the foot, 
and flandard of the horfe. 


He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleafant country’s earth, 
And his pure foul unto his captain Chrift, 
Under whofe cclours-he had fuught fo long. 
Shokf{peare's Richard 11. 
Againft all checks, rebukes, and nrannesrs, 
I mutt advance the colours of my love, 
And not retire. Shak/peare. 
The banks were filled with companies, paff- 
ing all along the river under thcir colours, with 
trumpets founding. Knolles. 
g. Colours is ufed fingularly by Addifon. 


An author compares a ragged.coin to a tat- 

tered colours. Addi fon. 
To Co'Lour. v.a. [coloro, Latin. ] 
1. Vo mark with fome hue, or die. 

The rays, to {peak properly, are not coloured: 
in them there is nothing clfe than a certain power 
and dilpofition to ftir up a fenfation of this or 
that calour. Newton's Opticks. 

2. ‘J'o-palliate ; to excufe ; to drefs in fpe- 
cious colours, or fair appearances, 

I told him, that I would not favour or co/cur 
in any fort his former folly. Raleigh's Effays. 

He colours the falfchood of Æneas by an cx- 
prefs command from Jupiter to forfake the 
queen. Dryden's Dedica?..sEncid. 

3. To make plauhble. 

We have fcarce heard of an infurreétion that 
was not cofuwe.d with grievances of the highett 
kind, or countenanced by-one or more branches 
of tie Icgiflature. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. To, Corour a flranger’s goods, is when 
a freeman allows a foreigner to enter 
goods at the cuflomhoufe in his name ; 
fo that the foreigner pays but fingle 
duty, when he ought to pay double. 
Philltds. 
Fo Coxtour. v. n.a To blufh.t, A, low 
= word, only ufed in converfation. 
Co’LouraBLe. adj. [from colour.) Spe- 
cious; plaufible. It is now little ufed. 

They have now a ce/curable pretence to with- 
ftand innovations, having acccpied of other laws 
and rules already. Spenfer. 

They were glad čo lay hold on fo colewrable a 
matter, and to traduce him as an author of ful- 
picious innovation. Heaker. 

Had I facrificed ecelefiaftical government and 
revenucs to their covetoulnefs and ambition, 
they would have fuund no colourabie neceflity of 
an army. King Charles, 

We hope the mercy of God will confider us 
unto fome mineration of our offences; yer had 
not the fincerity of our parents fo cocurable cx- 
pectations. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 


Co'LovrarRrLy. adv. [from colouraltle. | 
Specioufly ; plautibly. 

The prosefs, howfeever csleurabh awarded, 
hath not hit the very. mark whercat it was di- 
rected. Bacon, 

Co’LoureD. participiul adj. [from-colovr. ] 
Streaked; | diverlified with variety of 
hues. 

The evouxed are coarfer juicer, and therefore 
not fo well and equally concedted. Bacon. 


Co‘rovainc, n. / [from colour.) The 
part of the painter’s art that teaches to 
lay on his colours with propriety and 
beauty. 
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But as the flighreft fketch, if juftly trac’d, 
Is by ill co/oursmpg but tnc more difgrac’d ; 
So by falfe learning is good fenfe defac’d. Pope. 


Co/Lourtst. a. f- [from colour.) A 
painter who excels in giving the proper 
colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veroncte, Van Dyck, and the 
reft of the goud colourifès, have come neareft to 
nature. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Co’Lourvess. ads. [from colour.} With- 
out colour; not dittinguilhed by any 
hue; tranfparent. 

Tranfparent fubitanees, as glafs, water, and 
air, when made very thin by being blown izte 
bubbles, os otherways formed into plates, exhi- 
bit various ccluurs, according to their various 
thinncfs ; aithough, at a greater thicknels, they 
appear very clear and colourle/s. Newton, 

Pellucid csleur/:/s glafs or water, by berg 
beaten into a powder or froth, du acquire a very 
inten(c whitenefs. Lenticy, 


COL oa. \icolc Saxoni 

t. A young horfe: ufed commonly for the 
male offspring of a horfe, as tilly for 
the female. 

The cc/t hath about four years of growth, are - 
fo the fawn, and fo tbe calf. Lacon’s Nat. [Hi/l. 

Like cots or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at 
dead bones and lifelefs blocks. Taylor, 

No fports, but what belong to war, they 

know, 

To break the itubborn colf, to bend the bow. 
Dryiden’s Æneid, 
2. A young fooli‘h fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt, indeed; for he doth noe 

thing but-talk of his norfe. Shaklpearc. 
To Cort. v.n. [from the noun.] To 

friik; to be licentious; to rua at large 

without rule; to riot ; to frolick. 

As fvon as they were out of fight by them- 
felves, they fhouk off thcir bridles, and began 
tu colt anew more licentioully than before. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
To Cott. v. a. To befool. 
What a plague mean yc, to colt methas ? 
Shakfpeare's Henry 1v. 
CoLT’s-FooT: n. f. Tiuffilago; from colt 
and foot.] -A plant. 

It nath a radiated #ower, whofe difk confitts 
of many florets, but the ciuwn conipoted of 
many half florets: the embryos are included in 
a multiid flowercup, which turns to downy 
fceds tixcd in a bed. Masters 

CoLTt’s-TOOTH. 2. f. [from.colt and sooth. ] 
s. An imperfect or fuperfluous tcoth in» 
young horfes. 
2. A love-of youthful pleafure ; a difpo- - 
fitton to the pradlices of youth. 
Weli faid, lord Sands ; 
Your c¢/f's-tosth is not caf vet ?— 
—No, my lord; nor thall nui, while I have a 
ump. Shakipeure. 
The fharp. iron of-a plough that cuts 
the ground perpendicularly to the fhare. 


Co'iTESH adj. [from cilt,] Having the 
tricks of a colt; wanton. 

Co'nuprine. adj. [colubrinus, Latin.] 

1. Relating toa ferpent. 

2. Cunning ; crafty, 

Co’LumMBaRy, n. /. [-olumbarium, Latin. ] 
A dovecot 3. a pigeon houfe. 


The earth ol cslumbaries, or dovchoules, is 
mutch defired in che artifice of falepetie. Brown, 


Co'.umBine. nf. [columbina, Latin 
A plant with leaves lke the meadow 
rue Diiler. 
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Columbines ave of fevers fori and coeurs. 
They ower in the end of May, when few other 
flowers hew. ^ Mortimer. 
Cotumpine. a.f. feohonbinus, Latin.) 
A kind of violet colour, ar changeable 
dove colony. Diad. 
CO'LUMN. m. f. (columaa, Latin.) 
a. A round pillar. 
Some of the cld Greek colfamrs, and altars, 
were brought from the ruins of Apoilo’s temple 


at Delos. Péa G Scan, 
Round breken caiiwazs clafping ivy twin'd. 
Pope. 


2. Any body of certain dimenfions prefling 
vertically upon its bafe. 
The whole weight of any column of the at- 


mofphere, and likewile the tpecifick gravity of 


its bafis, are certainly known by many experi 
ments. Bentley. 

3. [In the military art.] The long file 
or row of troops, or of baggage, of an 
army inits march. An army marches 
in one, two, three, or more columns, 
according as the ground will allow. 

4. (With printers.] A column is half a 
page, when divided into two equal 
parts by a line paling through the mid- 
dle, from the top to the bottom ; and, by 
feveral parallel lines, pages are often di- 
vided into three or more columns. 

CoLtu MNAR. ladi. (from column. | 


CorumMNA RIAN. § Formed in columns. 
White columaar Ipar, out of a ttone-pit. 
Woodward on Foffi's. 


Co'iures. 2. f. [coluri, Latin ; zurcup:s- | 
Two great circles fuppoled to pafs 
through the poles of the world: one 
through the equinoctial points, Aries 
and Libra; the other through the fol- 


ftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn.. 


They are called the equino@ial and fol- 
fiitial colures, and divide the echiptick 
into four equal parts. The points where 
they interfect the ecliptick are called 
the cardinal points. Harris. 
Thrice the equino&ial line 
He circled; four times crofs’d the car of night 
Fium pole to pule, traverfing each colure. 
Aiifton 
COMA. n. f. [ zoua. ] A morbid difpo- 
inion to fleep ; a lethargy. 
Co'mant.a.f. This word, which I have 
only met with in one place, {eems to 
‘jignify treaty ; article; from coz, and 
mari, or market. 
By the fame contart, 
“And carriage of the articles defign’d, 
His fell to Hamlet. Shuk{peare’s Talet. 
Comare. nef- [con and mate.] Com- 
panion. 
My comates and brothers in exile. Shakfpeare 
Comato’sr. edj. [from coma.] Lethar- 
gick ; fleepy to a difeafe. 
Our belt caltor is from Ruffia; the great and 


principal ufe whereof, is in hyfterical and coma- 
tofe cales. Grew. 


COMB in the end, and Comp ia the be- 
ginning, of names, feem to be derived 
from the Britith dum, which fignifies a 
low fituation. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Coma, in Cornifh, fignifies a valley, and 
had the fame meaning auciently in the 
French tongue. 

COMB. n. J [camb, Saxon; kam Dutch. ] 

2. An intrument to feparate and adjufi 
the hair. 


CoM . 


Be Gir Ligea’s golden conhe 
Wicrewith he fits on diamond rocks, 
Sieeking her foft alluring locks. Milten 
I made an intrument in fafhion of a comb, 
whofe teeth, being in number fixteen. were 
about an inch and a half broad, and the inter- 
vals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 
2. The top or crel of a cock, fo called 
from its pe¢tinated indentures. 
Cocks have great comds and {purs, hens little 
or none. Bacon, 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
With dents embatiled like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 
ae The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey: perhaps from the fame 
word which makes the termination of 


towns, and fignifies bollow or deep. 
This in alfairs af flate, 
Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the cumdbs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, left the fabritk fall. Dryden, 
To Cons. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To divide, and clean, and adjuft the 
hair with a comb. 
Her care fhall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-Icgg’d ftool. 
Sdek/pea re, 

Divers with us,-that are grown grey, ana yct 
would appear young, find means to make their 
hair black, by combing it, as they fay, with a 
leaden comb, or the like. Bacon. 

Ske with ribbons tied 
Histender neck, and comb’ dhis hiken hice. Dryd. 

There was a furt of cnginc, from which were 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith the 
man-mountain combs his head. Swift 

2. To lay any thing confiiling of fili- 
ments fmvooth, by drawing through 
narrow interftices: as, fa com> wool, 

COMBBRUSH. n. f. [comb and drufh.] A 
brufh to clean combs. 

COMB-MAKER. n. f: [comb and mater.) 
One whofe trade is to make combs. 

This wood is of ufe for the turner, creraver, 
carver, Ind comb-maker.  Niortimer's Helbeudtry 

To COMBAT. v. n. [combatire, Fr. ] 

t. To fight: generaly in a duel, or hand 
to hand. 

Pardon me, I wiil not combat in my hirt. Shak, 

2. To act in oppolition, as the acid and 
alkalti combat. 

Two planets ruhing from afpe& malign 
Of herceft oppofition in mid fky, 

Should conhat, and their jarring fpheres con- 
found. Niilton. 

To Co'mBatT. v.a. To oppofe; to fight. 

Their oppreffors have charged the feene, and 
combated the cpiniuns in their true shape. 

Decay of Piety. 

Love yiclds at laf, thus combuted ty pride, 
And fhe fubmits to be the Romiin’s bride. Grann’. 

COMBAT. ne f. [from the verb.] Con. 
tet; battle; duel; {trife; oppofition: 
generally between two, but fometimes 
it is ufed for battle. 

Thofe regions were full bath of cruci montters 
and monttrous men; ail which, by private com- 
bats, they dclivered the countries of. Sidney. 

Tire noble combat that, 'twixt joy and forrow, 
was fought in Paulina! Site had cne eye declined 
for the lofs of her hufband, another elevated, that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Shakfpeare. 

The combat now by courage muft be trica. Dry, 

Co/’MBATANT. n. f. [combattant, Vr. ] 

r. He that fights with another; duellitt ; 
autagonilt in arms. 

So trowa'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Par, Lof. 

Who, fingle combatant, 
Ducl’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 
Himfclf an army. stilton" s lyon fies. 
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He with his (wond unbes’ d, on psia of fife, 

Cou.munds buth combatants to ceaic thei Waite 
s Dryden, 

Like defpairing combatants they ftrive aricil 
vous as ir they had beheld unveiled the magical 
hitid of Arioflo, which dazzicd the belioiders 
with too inuch brightucts. Dry der. 

2. A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants Rrips his terms 
of ambiguity, Í (hall think him a champion tor 
knowledge. Lone 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men became combatants for thole opinions. 

Locke, 

Co'maBer. a. f. [from comb.] He whofe 
trade it is to difentangle wocl, and lay 
it {mooth for the fpinner. 

Co’MBINATE. ad. [fiom combine.] Be- 
trothed ; premifed; fettled by compad. 
A word of Shak/peare. i 

She loft a nobler brother; with him the firew of 
ler fortune, her marriage dowry : with both, her 
combinate hufbandshis well-feeming Angelo. d4ué, 

ComBIN ATION. a. J. [from combine, ] 

1. Union for fome certain purpofe ; affo- 
ciation; league. A combination is 
of private perfons; a confederacy, of 
{tates or fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o° th’ combination drew, 
As himfclf pleas’d. Shatfoecre Uenry verr. 

2. It is now generally nfed in an ill fenfe ; 
but was formerly indifferent. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and 
power, under the difguiles of holy combinations. 

King Charle:. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities; com- 
mixture; conjunétion. 

Thefe natures, from the moment of their firt 
combinatiow, have been and are for ever infepa- 
ralle. Hooker. 

Rcfolution of compound bodics by fire, coes 
not fo much enrich mankind as it divides the 
bodies; as upon the fcore of its making new 
compounds by new cemàinations. Bey le. 

Ingiatituce is always in combination with pride 
and haurd-neartednels. Souta. 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

They never fufltr any ideas to he joined in 
their underliandings, in any other or ittronger 
coubination than what their own nature and cort 
refpondsnce give them. Lecke. 

5. COMBINATION is ufed, in mathema- 
ticks, to denote the variation or altera- 
tion of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different 
manners pofible. Thus the number of 
pollible changes or combinations of the 
twenty four letters of the alphabet, 
taken firit two by two, then three by 
three, Sc. amounts to 1,391,724,288;, 
8872523199093425; 128749334027200. 

Chambers. 

To COMBINE. v. a. [combiner, French ; 
Lines jungere, Latin] 

1. To join together. 

Let us not then fufpest our happy fate, 

As not fecwe ta fingle or combin'd. Milton, 

2. To link in union. 

God, the bet maker of ail matriages, 
Cow:bine your hearts in one, your realms in one, 

Shukf{peare. 

Friendthip is the cement which really combines 

mankind. Government of the Tongue. 


| 3. To agree; to accord; to fettle by 


compact. 

My heart’s dear love is fet on his fair daughter; 
As minc on hers, fo hers is fet on mine, i 
And all combi’, {ave what thou mutt combine 
By holy marriage. Shuk{peare, 
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4- To join words or ideas together: op- 
poled to analyfe. 

To CoMRBI'NE. v. n. 

3. To coalelce; to unite cach with other. 
Ufed both of things and perfons. 


Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends 
J’ th’ war, do grow together: grant that, and 
tell me 
In peace what cach of them by th’ other lofes, 
That they combine not there? Shak/peare’s Coricl. 
2. To unite in friendthip, or defign. 
Combine together gaing the cnemy ; 
For thefe domeitick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Shak/peare’s K. Lear. 
You with your fues combinés 
And feem your own deitruétion to defign. Dryd. 
Co'mBress. adj. [from comb.) Wanting 
a comb or cref. 
What, is your creft a coxcomb > 
—A ceomblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
Shuk/peare. 


COMBU'ST. adj. [from cumburo, com- 
buflum, Latin. ] 


When a planet is not above eight degrees and 
ahalt diant trom coc fun, cither before or aiter 
him, it is faid.to he combuf?, or in combujlion, 

Harris. 

CoMBU'STIBLE. adj. Çcomburo, combuf)ii, 

Lat.] Having the quality of catching 
fire; fulceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, 
are white, becaule their vapours are rather ful- 
phureous than of any other com:buflible fubitance. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sin is to the foul like fire to combzjlible mat- 
ter; it afbimilates before it dettroysit.  Sourh, 

They are but itrewed over with a little peni- 
tential afhes; and will, as foon as they meer 
with combujlible matter, flame out. Decay of Piety, 

The flame thall still remain; 

Nor, till the fuel perifh, can decay, 
By nature forrn‘d oa things combuJizle to prey. 
r Dryden. 


ComBU'STIBLENESS. 2. fe [from combu/- 
title.} Aptnefs to take fire. 

ComBu’stion. n. f. f Freneh. | 

1, Conflagration ; burning; confumption 
by ire. 

The future combuffion of the earth is to he uh- 
ered in and accompanied with violent impref- 
fioirs upon nature. Burnet, 

2. Vumult; hurry; hubbub;  buille ; 
hurlyburly. 

Mutual combuftions, blaodtheds, and waftes 
may enforce them through very faintnefs, after 
the experience of fo enclefs niuerics. Hooker, 

Prophiefying, with sccents terrible, 

Of die combuffion, and confus'd events, 
New-hatch'd to th’ woeful time. Skat/[peare, 

‘Thofe crucl wars between the houfes of York 
and Lancater brought all England into an horri- 
ble combusirox. Raleigh. 

How muc more of pow’r, 
Aimy againit army, numberlefs to raite 
Dieadiui comdijiion warring, and difturb, 
Though rot dettroy, thcir happy: native fear! 


Milton. 
But fay, from whence this new ceombufion 
fprings ¢ Dryden, 


The comet moves in an inconctivable fury, 
and rombujiion, and at the tame time with an cx- 
act regularity. “dddifon’s Guardian, 

Jo COME. v.n, pret. came; particip. 
come. [coman, Saxon; komen, Dutch; 
kommen, German.) 

3. To remove from a diftant to a nearer 
place; to arrive: oppofed to go. 

acd troubled bluod through his pale fice was 

feen r 
“Lo come and go, with tidings fiom the heart, 
Fairy Queen. 
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Cæfar will come forth to-day. Shakfpeare. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
J fpake unto the crown as having (enfe. M atfp. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpofe and his confcicnce. Shuk/p. 
The chriftians having ood almott all the day 
in order of battle in the fight of the enemy, 
vainly expecting when he Mould come forth to give 
them battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
Knolles Hiflory of the Turks. 
Tis true that fance the lenate'’s fuccour cane, 
They grow more bold. Dryden's Tyrannick Levr. 
This chriftian woman ! 
Ah! there the mifchief comes. Rowe, 


2, To draw near; to advance toward. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes, Shakfpeare. 
3. To move in any manner toward an- 
other; implying the idea of being re- 
ceived by another, er of tending to- 
ward another. The word always re- 
fpects the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves ; 
yet this meaning is fometimes almoft 
evancfeent and imperceptible, 
I dict hear 
The galloping of horfe: who was "t came by ? 
Shak/peare’s Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. Shat fpeare. 
As foon as tie commandment came abroad, 
the children of Ifracl biought in abundance the 
firft fruits. 2 Chronicles. 
Know’ edge is a thing of their own invention, 
or which they come to by fair reafoning. Burnet. 
It is impoMible to ceme near your lordthip, 
at any time, without reeciving fonie favour. 


Congreve. 
None may come in vew, bat fuch as are per- 
tinent. Locke. 


No perception of hodies, at a diftance, may 
be accounted for by the motion of particles com- 
ing from them, and itrking on our organs. 

Locke. 

They take the colour of what ig laid before 
them, and as foon lof andrefign it to the next 
that happens to come in their way. Locke. 

Ged has mace the intelieétual world harmoni- 
ous and beautiful without us; but it will never 
come into our heads all at once. Locke. 


4. To proceed; to ifue. 
Behold, my fon, which came forth of my 
bowcls, feexeth ray tife. 2 Samuel. 


5. To advance from one ftage or condi- 


tion to another. 
Trut me, I am exceeding weary.—— 
—Is it come w that? I had thought weariness 
durit not have attacked one of fo high blood. 
Shabfpcare’s Heary iv 
Though ke would after have turned iis tecth 
upon Spain, yet he was taken order with befure 
if came to that. drear.. 
Seditious tumulte, and feditious fames, dilter 
no mere but as brother and Gier; if it come to 
ther, that the helt actions of a Rate are taken in 
an ill fenfe and traduced., Bacon. 
tiis fuldicrs had fkirmifhes with the Numi- 
dians, fo that once tne (kirmifh was like to 
come to a jult battle. Aaolles. 
When it came to that once, they that had 
moft ficth wihed they kad had lefs. Z’ Ejlrange. 
Every new fprung paffon is a part of the ac- 
tion, except we Conceive nothing action till the 
players come to blows. Dryden, 
The force whereby hodics cohere is very much 
greatcr when they come to immerliate contact, 
than when thcy are at ever fo [mall a finite dif- 
tance. Cheyne’s Philefephical Principles. 
6. To be brought to fome condition 
either for better or worfe, implying 
fome degree of cafualty : with 7o. 
One: faid to Aviltippus, "tis a frange thing 
why men fhould rather give to the poor than to 
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philofophers. He anfwered, becaufe they think 
themfelves may fuoner come to be puor than to be 
philofophers. Bacon's pophthegms. 
His fons come fo honour, and ke knuweth it 
not. Fob. 
He being come to the chate, keeps a bufy fa- 
mily. Lecke. 
You were told your mafter had gone to a ta- 
vern, and come to fome mifchance. Swift. 
7. To attain any condition or chara¢ter. 
A ferpent, ere he comes to be a Cragon, 
Docs cat a bat. Ben Jonfon's Calaline. 
He wonder'«l how fhe came to know 
What he had done, and meant tu do. Hudibras. 
The tcftimony of confcience, thus informed, 
comes to be fo authentick, and fo much to he rc- 
licd upon. South, 
8. To become. 
So came I a widow; 
And never fhall have length of life enough 
To reign upon remembrance with mine cycs. 
Shakfpeure's Henry ive 
When ùc returns from hunting, 
I will not fpcak with him; fay l am fick. 
If you come flack of former fervices, 
You thall do weil. Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 
How came the publican jultihed, but by a 
fhort and humble prayer ? Duppo, 
g. To arrive at fome act or habit, or dil- 


pofition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural 
abhorrence for that which they found mace 
them flignted. Lecke. 

10..T'o change from one ftate into an- 
other defired ; as the butter comes, when 
the parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if vou bry good fore of 
kernels of grapes about the root of a vine, it will 
make the vine come carlicr, and profper, better. 

Bacon's Natural Hificry. 

Then butter does refule to coms, 

And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hudib. 

In the coming or {proutiag of malt, as it mutt 
not come too little, fo it mult not coe too much. 

Mortimer. 
tı. To become prefent, and no longer 


future. 
A time will come, when my maturer mufe 
In Celar’s wars a nobler theme thall chufe. Dry. 


12. To become prefent, and no longer 


abfent. 
That ’s my joy 
Not to havc fecn before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. Dryd. 
Mean while tac gods the dume of Vulcan 
throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Pope. 
Come theu, my fricnd, my genius, come atungy 
Thou matter of the puct and the fong i Pope. 
13. To happen ; to fail out. 
The duke of Corawal, and Regan his duchess, 
will be here with him this night.— 
—How comes tthit?— Saakipeare’s K. Lear. 


14. To befal, as an event. 

Let me alone that I may fpeak, and let come 
on me what wall. Seb. 

ts. To follow as a confequence. 

Thofe that arc kin to the king, never ptick 
their finger but they fay, there rs fume of the 
king’s blood ipite. How comes that? fays he, 
that takes upon kim not to conceive: the an- 
{wer is, I am the king's poor coufin, tir. Sheff. 

16. To ceafe very lately from fome act or 
itate p to have jutt done or fulfered any 
thing. 

David faid unto Uriah, cami thou not from 
thy journcy ? 2 Sa:nued, 

17. To Come about. To come to pafs; 
to fall out; to come into being. Pro- 
bably from the French venir a bout. 

And let me {peak to th’ yctuakrowing world, 
How Lackey things (CHE wboul, AY ET; dur’, 
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That cherubim, which now appears as a Gad 
to a human foul, knows very well that the pe- 
riod will come absut in etcruity, when the ku- 
man foul thall be as perfect as he htmfelf now is. 

sidtijon’s Spectator, 

1 conclude, however it comes about, that 
things are not as they thould be. Swift, 

How comes it abour, that, for above fixty 
years, affairs bave been placed in the hands of 
new men. Swift, 

18. To Come about. To change; -to 
come round. 

The wind came about, and fettled in the Wert 
for many days. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

On better thoughts, and my urg’dreafons, 
They are come about, and won to the true fide. 

Ben Yenjon, 
19. Io Come again. To return. 

Tincre came water thereout ; and when heshad 

drunk, his {pirit came again, aud he revived. 


Judges, 
20. To Come after. To follow. 


If any man will coma after me, let him deny 
himfelf, and take up his crofs and follow mc. 


Matthew. 
21. Jo.Comexat. "Fo reach; "to get 


within the reach of; to obtain ; to gain, 
Neither {word nor fceptre can come at contei- 
ence; but it is above and beyond:the reach of 
both. Suckling. 
Cats will eat and dettroy your marun if they 
can come a? it. Evelyn's Kelzndar. 
In order to come at a true-knowledge of our- 
(elves, we fhould conlader how far we may de- 
ferve praile. Addifon. 
Nothing makes a woman more cfteemed by 
the oppufite fcx than chaltity, and we always 
prize thofe moft who are hardeft to come at, 
Addifon, 
22. Ts Come dy. To obtain; to gain ; 
to acquire. This feems an irregular 
and improper ufe, but has very power- 


ful authorities. 

Things mott needful to preferve this hfe, arc 
moft prompt and eafy for all livmg creatures to 
some by. Hooker, 

Love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 
Shak/peare. 
Thy cafe 
Shall be my precedent; as thou got’ft Milan, 
I'll come by Naples. Stakf{peare’s Tempefi. 

Are you not afhamed fo infurce a poor widow 
to fv rough a courfe to come by her own: Shakf. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made 
of divers ingredients, whereof the ftrangeit and 
kardeft to come Ay is the mofs of a dead man un- 
buried. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by, 

From our king’s majetty. Denham. 

He tells a fad Rory, how haid it was for him 
to come by the bouk of Triganeius.  Srriling fleet. 

Amicit your train this unfeen judge will wait, 
Examine how you came hy all your ftate. Dryden. 

23. To Come in, To enter. 

What, are you there? com: in, and give fome 
help. Shak/peare, 

The fimple ideas, united in the fame fubjcét, 
are as perfectly diftin’t as thofe that come ia 
by didcrent fenfes. Lecke. 

24. ToComein. Tocomply ; to yield; 
to hold out no longer. 

If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of thefe 
wars, Ihou!d offer to come in and fubmit himfelf 
to her majcfty, would you not have him re- 
ecived ? Spenfer on Ireland, 

25. To Comt in. To arrive at 2 port, 


or place of rendezvous. 

At what time our fecond flect, which kept 
the narrow (cas, was come in and joincd to our 
main ficet. Racin. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now ceme in, 
Wohichin the Streights laf winter wasabroad. Dry. 
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26. To Coļme in. To become modifh ; 
to be brought into ufe. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful action i, 

Then inftruments were taught mure moving notes. 

Rojconimsn. 

Silken garments did not esm? ‘n tll late, and 

the ufe of them ia men was often T GPN by 

law. Arbhutzt on Corns. 

», To Come in. To be an ingredient ; 


to make part of a compoition. 

A generous contempt ot that in w: ich too 
many men`place their happinciss mult come in 
to heighten his character. Atterbury. 

28. -Jo Come i. To accrue from an 
eltate, trade, or otherwife, as gain. 

1 had rather be mad with him that, when he 
had nothing, thought all the fips thar came 
into the harbour his; than with you that, when 
you have fo much omny ir, think you have no- 


thing. Suckling. 
29. Jo Come in. To be gained in 
abundance. 


Sweetheart, we Mall be rich ere we depart, 
If izirtugs come thus pientitully z2.  Shat/peare. 
30. Jo Come in for. To be early enough 
to obtain: taken from hunting, where 
the dogs that are flow get nothing. 
Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit 
and undcritanding, gentle nature and agrceable 
humour, honour and virtue, were to come in for 
their hare of fuch contracts. Temple 
If thinking is efential to matter, forks anu 


ftones willesmre in for thcir thare of privilege. Coller. 


One who had in the rear excluded been, 

And could not fer a tafte o’ th’ fleth come in, 
Licks the folid earth. Lates Juvenal. 

The rcit cume in fer fubfidics, whereof iney 

funk confiderable fums. Swift. 
Ao Come in to. To join with; to 
bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Aud- 
ley, with whom their Icaders had betore fecret 
intelligence, came in ty them; and was by them, 
with great giadnefs and crics of joy, accepted as 
their general. Bacon's Henry vit. 
2. To Come in to, To comply with; 


to agree to. 

The fame of their virtues will make men ready 
to com: into every thing thar is dune for the pub- 
lick gaod. dtterbury, 

33. Jo Come near. To approach; to 
refemble in excellence: a metaphor 


from races, 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in do- 
ing, you would de&roy or ruin with evil fpeak- 
ing. Een Fonfan’s Difsrveries. 

The whole achieved with fuch admirable in- 
vention, that nothing ancicnt or modern feems to 
come near it. Temple. 

34. To Come of. To proceed, as a de- 
{cendant from anceftors. 

Of Priam’s royal racc my mother came. Dry. 

Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it 
makes us partial even to thofe that cone of us, as 
well as ourfclves. Lt Fjirunge. 


35. ToCome of. To procecé, as effects 


from their caufes. 
Will you pleaic, fir, be gone ; 
I told you what would com: of this. SAuèfpeare. 
The hiccough comes of tuluefs af meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufcth an extenfion of 
the ftomach. Bacon. 
This comes of judging by the eye, without con- 
fulting the reafon. L’ Fjirange. 
My young mafter, whatever comes cn’t, mutt 
have a wife looked out for him by that time he is 
of aye. Pak. 
36. To Come of. To deviate; to de- 
part from a role or direction. 
The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 
but yet coming off and dilating more fucdenly. 
Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 


COM 
37. To Come of. To efcape; to get 


free. 
I knew the foul enchanter, though cifguis’d ; 
Enter’d the very limc-twigs of his ipells, 
And yet came off. Milton, 
How thou wilt here ceme off, furmounts my 
reach. Milton, 
If, upon fnch a fair and full trial, he can come 
off, he is then clear and innocent. South. 
Thofe that are in any fignal danger implore 
his aid ; and, if they come off fafe, call their de- 
liverance a miracle. alddifon, 
38. To Come of. To end an affair; to 


take good or bad fortune. 
Oh, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needlefs thor, 
After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. Shak, 
Ever fince Spain and England have had any 
thing to debate one with the other, the Englith, 
upon all encounters, have come off with honour 
and the better. Bacon. 
We mutt expe fometimes to come off by the 
wort, before we obtain the final conquett. Ca/amy, 
He oft, in fuch atrempts as thefe, 
Cne eff with glory and fuccets. Hudibras, 


39. To Come of from. To leave; to 


forbear. 
To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I 
would clear the point by one inftance more. 
Felton on the Clafficks. 


40, To Come on. To advance; to make 


progrefs. 
Things feem to come on apace to their former 
{tate. Racor, 


There was in the camp both ftrength and vic- 
tual fuffcient for the obtaining of the vitory, if 
they would not protract the war until winter 
were co In. Knolles’ Hijlory, 

The fea came or, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers'd and dath’d the ref upon the rocky 

har Dryden, 

So travel.crs, who wafle the day, 

Noting at length the fetting fun, 
They mend their pace as night comes en. Granv, 


41. JoCome on, Yoadvance to combat. 

The great ordnance once difcharged, the armics 

came faft on, and joined battle. Knollet, 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryn, 


42. To Come on, To thrive; to grow 
big ; to grow. 
Ceme on, poor babe ; 
Some powerful {pirit infiruct the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurles. Shakjpeare's Winters Tale, 
Ic thould teem by the experiments, both ot the 
malt and of the rofes, that they will come far fatter 
o7 in Water than in carth ; for the nourifliment is 
caer drawn out of water than out of earth, 
Bacon’; Natural Hifiory, 


43. To Come over. To repeat an act. 


44. To Come over. To revolt. 
They are perpetually tcizing their friends to 
come carr to then. Atdifen's Spectator. 
A man, in changing his fide, not onty makes 
himfelr hated by thofe he left, but is feldoum 
heartily eftcemed ty thofe he comet over to. 
<dddifon’s Speator, 


45. To Coms ovr, To rife in difilla- 


tion. 

Perhaps alfo the phlegmatick liquor, that is 
wont to ceme cuer in this analyfis, may, at leai 
as to part of it, be produced by the operation ot 
the Airc. Foyie, 

46. To Come out. Tobe made publick. 

Before his book cume ouf, J had undertaken 
the aniwer of feveral others. Stilling fleet. 

I have been tedious; and, which is worfe, 


it comes cut frum the Arft- draught, and encorreéted. 
Dryden, 


47. To Come out. To appear upon trial 
to be difcovered. 


COM 

Te ie indeed coms one at lant thar we are fo 
ouk on the faints as inferior deities. Sruling fleet. 

The weight of the denarius, or the tevench of 
a Roman ounce, comes owt fixty-two grains and 
four fewenths. alvbuthnet. 

48. To Come out with, To give a vent 
to; to let fly. 

Thofe great mafters of chymical arcana mufi 
te provoked, before they will come ont wera 
them. Boyle. 

49. To Come to. ‘To confent or yield. 

What is this, it my parfon will nut came to” 

Swift. 
50. Zo Come to. To amount to. 

The empciour impofed fo great a cuftom upon 
all corn to be tranfported out of Sicily, that the 
very cuftaims came to as much as both the price 


of the corn and the freight together. Anoles. 
You faucily pretend to know 
More than your dividend comes to. Hucibras 


Animals cither feed upon vegetables immedi- 
ately, or, which comes to the fame at lat, upon 
other animals which have fed upon them. ood w. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his 
purfe will find it by a greater want of money than 
that comes to. Locke. 


gi, Zo Come to himfelf. To recover his 


fenfes. 
He falls into fweet ecitafy of joy, whercin I 
fhall leave him till he comes to Aimfelf. Temple. 


g2. To Come to pafs. To be effected ; to 


fall out. 

It coomsrh, we grant, many times fo pafi, that 
the works of men heing the fame, their dritts 
and purpofe therein are divers. Hooker, 

How come: it fo pafs, that fome liquors cannot 
pierce into or moien fome bodies, which are 
cally pervious to other liquors. Royle. 

53. To Come up. To make appearance. 

Over-awet, at fowing-time, with us hreedeth 
much dearth, infomuch as the corm never cometh 
up Bacan. 

If wars fhould mow them down never fo fat, 
yot they may be fuddenly fupplied, and co:»e 
up again. Bacon, 

Goud intentions are the fecds of aosd actions ; 
and every man ought to fuw them, whether they 
cone up oF na. ` Temple. 

54. Zo Come up. To come into ufe: as, 
a falhion comes u’. 


55. To Come up to. To amount fo. 
He prepares for a fusrender, afferting that all 
thele wall not come up t3 near the quantity requi- 


fate. Woodward's Narurat Hijlory 
56. To Come up to. To rife; to ad- 
vance. 


Whofe ignorant credulity will not 
Come up ta tt truth. Shak{peare’s Winter's Tale. 

Confiderations there are, that may make us, if 
not come up ts the chara@ter of thofe who rejoice 
in tribulations, yet at leatt fatisfy the duty of hce- 
ing patint. Wakes Preparation for Deut’ 

The vetles byina, which fome ladics were, 
nuut have been of luch extraordinary price, that 
there is no Guth in our age comes up fo it. debut. 

When the heart is full, it is angry at all words 
that cannot come up fo it. Swift. 

57. Jo Come up with, To overtake. 
58. Z0 Come upon, To invade ; to at- 
tack. 

Three hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot 
Engiith, commanded by ia Norris, weve 
charged by Parma, coming upoa them with feven 
thoufand horte. Bacon, 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
brirging no other evil with itbut itfelf. Sours, 

g9. foCome. Jn futurity ; not prefent ; 
to happen hereafter. A 

It ferveth to difcover that which is hid, as 

well as to foretel that which is 22 come. = Bacon. 
In times fo cone, 
My waves thall wath the walls of mighty Rame. 


Dryden. 
Vor. I. 


COM 


Taking a leafe of land fur years £a come, at the 
rent uf one hundred pomnds. Locka. 


Go. Come is a word of which the ufe is 
various and extenlive, but the radical 
hguitication of tendency hitherward is 
uniformly preferved. When we fay 
he came from a place, the idea is that of 
returning, or arriving, or becoming 
nearer; when we fay he avent from a 
place, we conccive fimply depacture, or 
removal to a greater dillance. The 
butter comes; it is paffing from its for- 
mer {tate to that which is delived ; itis 
advancing toward us, 

Come, [participle of the verb. ] 


Thy words wee heard, and I am come to thy 
words. Daniel, 


Come. A particle of exhortation; be 
quick ; make no delay. 
Comey let us make ow father drink wine. 
Genefis. 
Come. A particle of reconciliation, or 
incitement to it. 
Come, come, at all [ laugh he laughs no doubt ; 
The only dittsrence is, l dare laugh out. Pope. 
Come. A kind of adverbial word for 
when it fhall come: as, come Wednefidlar, 
when Wednefday thall come. 
Come Candlemas, nine years ago fhe died. 
Gay. 
Come.a./. [from the verb.] A fprout : 
a cant term. 
That the malt is fufficiently well dried, you 
may know both by the tale, and alfo by the 
falling ott of the come or {prout. Mor timer, 


Come’pian, n. f [from comedy.) 

t. A player or actor of comick parts. 

2. A player in general; a tlageplayer; 
an a¢trefs or ator. 

MecliTarion, yretty honcy-bee, when of a ro- 
mediac the became a wealthy man’s wife, would 
be faluteed Madam Pithias, or Prudence. 

Camden's Remains 


3. A writer of comedics, 
Scatiger willcth us to admire Plautus as a 
comedian, but Terence as a pure and clegant 
fpeaker. 


COMEDY. n. /. [comedia, Lat.] A dra- 
matick reprefentation of the lighter faults 
of mankind, with an intention to make 
vice and folly ridiculous: uppofed to 
tragedy. 

Your honour’s players 
Are come to play a plcatant comets Shuk fpeare. 
A lorg, exact, and Krious ceomcedy ; 
In every feene fome moral tct it teach. 
And, it it ean, at once both pleafe and preaeh, 
Pope. 

Co'seriness.n. f. [from comely.) Grace ; 
beauty ; dignity. It hgnifies fome- 
thing Jefs forcible than deauty, lets ele- 
gant than grace, and lefslight than pret- 
tinefs. 

A carelefs comelinefs with comely cure. &duey. 
The fervice of Gad hath not fuch perteétion 
of chace and cameineft, as when the dignity of 
the place dorh concur. Hooter 
They thilled nat et the goadiv ornament: ot 
poetiy, yct were fprinklea with fome pretty 
flowers, which pave gosd grace and cewelfy 
Spenter on betanid. 
Hardly (hall yau meet with man or woman 
fu aged or iH-favourcd, but, if you will com- 
mend them for corci, nay and fer south 
too, hall take it well. South 
There is great pulchricude and corielnefs of 
Proportion in the icuyes, dowers, and fruits ot 
Plants. ^ Ray om the Creation. 


Peas kam of Poetry. 


COM 


A horfeman’s coat thall hide, 
Thy taper thapcy and comel/incft of tide.  Prisr, 

COMELY. adi. [from become; or from 
cpzman, Sax. to pleafe. ] 

t. Graceful ; decent; having dignity or 
grandeur of mien or look. Comelinefs 
fecms to be that fpecies of beauty which 
excites refpe&t rather than pleafure. 

li the principal part of beauty is in decent 
motion, no marvel though perims im years fecm 
mary times more amiable; for no youth,c.n be 
comely but by pardon, and curtidermy the youth 
as to make up the comelinefs. Bacon, 

He that is comely, when old and decrepit, 
furcly was very beautiful when he was yuu)g. 


Sawrh, 

Thou arc a come’y, young, and valiant knight. 
Dryden, 

2. Uled of things, decent ; according to 


propriety. 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envcnoms him that bears ıt! ŚShukfpeare. 
This is a happicr and more comely time, 
Than when thete fellows ran about the ftrcets, 
Crying confuhon. Shakjpeare’s Coriolanus, 
Co'mrty. adv. [from the adjective.) 
Handtomely ; gracefully. 
To ride come/y, to play at all weapons, to dance 
comely, be very neceflary for a courtly gentleman. 
atfcham’s Schoolmuafier, 


Co’mrr. nm f, [from come.) One that 


cones, 
Time is like a fafhionable holt, : 
That Nightly thakes his parting guef by th’ hand; 
But with his arms outftrctch’d, as he would Hy, 
Grafps in the camer > welcome ever (miles, 
And firewel gocs out Gzghing. Shakfpeare. 
Yourielf, renowned prince, then flood as fair, 
As any comer I have lock'd un yet, 
Fur my affedtion. Shakfpcare. 
Plants move upwards; but, if the fap puts up 
too fait, it maketh a flender talk, which will 
not fupport the weight; and therefore thefe are 
all {wift and halty comers. Buzan, 
It is natural to be kind to the laf comer, 
L’ Eilrange, 
Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age, 
To a irem comer, and refign the tage. yden, 
The renowned champion of our lady of Lo- 
roto, and the oviriculous tranflation of her 
chapel; about which he hath publithed a decñance 
tu the world, and offers to prove it againft all 
COMET Se Selling ficer. 
There it is not range, that the mind fhov!d 
give it{elf up to the common cpinion, or render 
irfelf to the firit comer. Tacte. 
Houtz and heart are open for a friend; tne 
pifage is cafy, and rot only admits, but cen 
nvites, the comer. South, 
COMET .n. /. [eometa, Lat. a hairy ilar. ] 
A heavenly budy in the planetary region, ape 
pearing fuddenly, and again dilappkaring ; ond, 
during the time of ifs appearante, moring 
through its proper orbit like a planet. Phe oj- 
hits of comert are ellipfes, having ane of their 
foci in the cente of the fun; and heing very 
long and eceentrick, they become mrvitible when 
in chat part ina remote fram the fun. Canes, 
popularly called blazing flars, we deltingiafied 
trum otier itus by a dong tain or tail or light, 
always oppofite tu the fun: herce ariles a po- 
pular divifian of comers into three Kinds, beard, 
tailed, and hareed comets; though the dition 
rather relates tothe diferent carcum@ances of the 
fame cvrcr, than to the phanomens of the feve- 
ral. Thus, when the camer is cattward of the 
fun. and moves from it, the -cme! is fid to be 
bearded, derhater, becawie the bghr marches bz- 
fore it. When the light is weitward of the fun, 
the creer as fid to be used, becaute the train 
fullows it, When the osre: ane the fan are dia- 
metrically oppofite, the earth being between 
them, the tram is hid behind the body of rae 
comer, excepting a little that aopears aronad it, 
iw form ot a burder of hair, Hence called trimey; 


z\ 
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According to fir laac: Newton,’ the tail of a 
brewer 13 a very thin vapour, emitted by the head 
ur nucleus of the comer, ignited ty the neign- 
bourhood to the fun; and this vapour is furnithed 
ty the atmofphere of the comer. The vapours uf 
camrets being thus dilated, rarefied, and ditfufed, 
may probably, by means of their own gravity, 
be atuadted down to the planets, and become 
intermingled with thcir atmofpheres. For thc 
eontervation of the water and moitture of the 
the planets, comets {ecm abfolutely requifite ; 
from whoie condenfed vapours and exhalations 
a!l that moilture which is fpent in vegetations 
and potrefiiions, and turned into dry earth, may 
be reiupphed and recruited; tor all vegetables 
mncreafe wholly from fluids, and turny by putre- 
faltion, into earth. Hence the quantity of dry 
carth muf cuntinually increafe, and the moiflure 
uf the globe decreafe, and at laft be quite eva: 
portec, if it have nut a continual fupply. And 
I fufpeet, adds fir Ifaac, that the fpirit which 
rakes the fineft, fubtilett, and beit part of our 
air, and which is «tbfolutcly requifite tor the life 
and teing of all things, Comes prinepally frorn 
the’ cons. 

The fame great author has computed that the 
fun’s heat, in the comer of 1680, was, to his 
beat with.us at nudfuminer, as twenty-cight 
thoufand to ones and that the heat of the body 
of the comet was near two thoufand times as 
grcat as that of red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, 
thot a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenfions 
of our earth, wou'd fcarce be cool in fitty thou- 
fand years. 1: then the comer Le fuppofed to 
cool a handred times as fait as red-hot iron, 
yet, fince its neat was two thoufand times greater, 
fuppofing it of the bignels of the carth, it would 
ne: ve cool in a milion of years. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they faw fome wondrous monument, 
Some comet, or unutual prodigy? = Suak/peare. 

Such his fell glances a3 the fatal light 
Of Raring comers. Craftaiv. 

I confidered a comet, or, in the language of 
the vulgar, a bhizing flar, as a fky-rocker dif- 
charged by an hand that is almighty.  =-¥ddifov. 

Frerce meteors fhoot their arbitrary light, 
And comets marci with lawlefs horrors bright. 

Prior. 
Co'uerary. } adj. [from comet.) Rela- 
Come’trck. § ting toa comet. 

Retractions of light are in the planetary and 

coinctary regions, as on our globe. Cheyne. 

COMPFIT. af) [belaria arida; Latin; 
konftt, Dutch. It fhould feem that 
both are forned by hafty pronunciation 
trom confec?.| A dry iweetmeat ; any 
kind of fruit or root preferved with 
fugar, and dried. 

By feeding me on beans and peafe, 

He crams in nafy crevices, 

And terns to compfits by his arts, 

‘To make me relith for deferts. Tudibras. 
Jo Co'mriT. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 

preferve dry with fugar. 

The fruit that does fo quickly watfte, 

Ben icarce canef{ce it, much Icts talie, 

Thou comfzcfi in fireets to make it lat. Cowley, 
Co'mritvuse. s. / [from comfit, or confec- 

furc.) Sweetmeat. 

From country grais to comfpitures of court, 

Or city’s quslque-chofes, Jet not :eport 
Niy mind tran{port. 


To COMFORT. ow. 


Donne 
a. [comforto, low 


Latin. Salvia comfortat nervos. Schol. 
Sal.) 

1. To ftrengthen ; to enliven; to invigo- 
rate. 


Trc evidence of God’s own teftimony, added 
unto the natura) alfent of reafon, concerning the 
certainty of thera, Goth not a little comfort and 
canfirm the banc. Eeoker. 


COM 


Lightexcelleth in comforting the {pirirs of men: 
light varied doth the fame effeQ, with more 
novelty. This is the caufe why precious ftones 
comfort. Bacon's Nut. Hiftory. 

Some of the abbots kad been guilty of comfort- 
ing and aflitting the rebels.  cdyliffe’s Parergon. 

2. ‘Lo confole ; to itrengthen the mind 
under the preflure of calamity. 

They bemoaned him, and ¢oforted him, over 
al] the evil that the Lord had brought upon him. 

Fob. 
Co’mrort. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1, Support; afliflance ; countenance. 

Posnings made a wild chace upon the wild 
Jrith; where, in refpeé of the mountains and 
faflnefies, he did little good, which he would 
necds impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
fhould receive undeihand from the carl of Kıl- 
dare. Bacon, 

The king did alfo appoint commiMoners for tte 
fining of all fuch as were of any valuc, and had 
any hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of 
Perkins, or the Corniflimen. Bacon, 

2. Confolation ; fupport under calamity 
or danger. 

Her foul heaven’s queen, whofe name fhe 

bears, 
In comfort of her mother’s fears, 
Hath plac’d among her virgin train. Ben Jonfon. 

As they have no apprcehenhon of thofe things, 
fo thcy need no comfort againit them. Tidlotfon, 

3. That which gives confolation or fup- 
port in calamity. 

I will keep her ignorant of her good, 

To make her heav’nly comforts of defpair, 
When it is leaft expected. Shak/peare, 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. Shaky. 
We need not fear 
To pafs commodioufly this life, fuftain'’d 
By him with many comforts, till we cnd 
In duit, our final ref and native home, Milton. 
Co'MFORTABLE. adj. [from comfort. | 
1, Receiving comfort ; fufceptible of com- 
fort ; cheerful: of perfons. Not in 
ufe. 

For my fake be comfortable; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Shakfpzare, 

My Jord leans wond’roufly to difcontent ; 

His comfortable temper has forfook him ; 
He is much out of health. Shakf, Timon. 
2. Admitting comfort: of condition. 

What can promife him a comfortable appear- 

ance before his dieadful judge ? South. 
3. Difpenting comfort ; having the power 
of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which, though it be com- 
fortable for kings to have, yet drawcth the fub- 
jedts eves afide. Bacon's Henry vii. 

The lives of many mifcrable men were faved, 
and a comfortable provifion made for their fub- 
fiftence. Dryden's Fab. Dedication. 

Co'MFORTABLY. adv. [from comfortable. } 
In a comfortable manner; with cheer- 
fulnefs ; without defpair. 

Upon view of the fincerity of that perform- 
ance, hope comfortably and cheerfuily for God’s 
performance. Hammond. 

CO'MFORTER. n. f. [from confort.] 


1. One that adminifters confolation in mif- | 


fortunes ; one that ttrengthens and fup- 
ports the mind in mifery or danger. 
This very prayer of Chrift obtaincd angels to 
be fent him, as comforters in his agony. Hosker. 
The heav’ns have bleit you with a goodly fon, 
To be a comforter when be is gone. Shakfpeare. 
Nineveh is laid wae, who will bemoan her? 
whence thall I feck consforters for thee? Nehem. 


2. The title of the Thid Perfon of the 
Holy Trinity. 

Co’mrortress, adj. [from comfort. ] 
Wanting comfort; beug without any 


COM 


thing to allay misfortune : vfed of per- 


fons as well as things. 

Yet fhall not my death be camfortlefs, receiv- 
ing it by your fentence. Sidney, 

Where was the cave, ywrought with wond’rous 

ast, 

Deep, dark, uncafy, doleful, comfartle/s. Fairy Qu. 
News fitting to the night; 

Black, feartul, comfortlefs, and horrible. Shakf. 
On thy feet thou ftood’ft at latt, 

Though comfortiefi, as when a father mourns 

His children, all in view deftroy’d at ounce. Mie. 

That unfociable comfortlefs deafnefs had not 

quite tired me. Swift. 
Co'mrrey.n.f. [confolida, Lat. comfrie, 
French.] A plant. Miller. 
Co'micat. ad). [comicus, Latin. ] 
t. Raifing mirth ; merry ; diverting. 

The greatch rc{emblance of our author is in 
the familiar {tile and pleating way of relating 
comical adventures of that rature. Dryt. Fah, 

Something fo comical in the voice and geltures, 
that a man can hardly forbear being pleafed. 

stddijon on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy ; befitting comedy ; 
not tragical. 

` That all might appear to be knit up in a comical 

conclufion, the duke’s daughter was afterwards 

joined in marriage to the lord Lile. Mayward. 

They deny it to be tragical, becaufe its cataf- 
trephe is a wedding, which hath ever been ac- 
counted comical, Gay. 

Co’micatry. adv. [from comical. ] 
1. In fucha manner as raifes mirth. 
2. Ina maimer befitting comedy. 
Co'MicaLNess. n. f- [from comical.} 
The quality of being comical; the power 
of railing mirth. 
CO’MICK. adj. [comicus, Lat, comiqusy 
French. | 
1, Relating to comedy ; not tragick. 
I never yet the tragick mufe eflzy’d, 
Deterr’d by thy inimitable maid ; 
And when I venture at the comsck file, 
Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. Puller. 

A comick fubjeé loves an humble verfe ; 

Thyeftes fcorns a low and comrck ftyle ; 
Yet comedy fometimes may raile her voice. 


Refeomman, 
Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, tny comick 
flecp. Dryden, 


t 


. Raifing mirth. 

Stately triuniphs, mirthly comick fhows, 
Such as befit the pleafure. Shakfpeare. 
Co’mine. nf. [from To come. ] 


1. The aét of coming ; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to 
mect 
My coming, fecn far otf? 
Sweet the coming on 


Of grateful evening mild. Milt. Par. Loft, 


2. The itate of being come ; arrival. 
Muy `t pleafe you, noble madam, tu withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we fhall give you 
The full caufe of our coming. Shckfpeare, 
Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongit them at their 
certain fcafons, and leaving them at utters. Loske, 


CominG-in. na. f. Revenue; income. 

Here ’s a (mall trifle of wives ; cleven widows 
and nine maids is a fample coming-i for one 
man. Shak {pcarés 

What are thy rents? what arc thy com/nys-in ? 
O ccremony, thew me but thy worth! 

What ts thy toll, O adoration ? Shakfpeares 
Comin. participial adj. [from come. ] 
1. Fond ; forward; ready to conte. 

Now will I be your Rofalind in a more cenuing 
on difpofition; and, afk me what you will,~t 
will grant ir. Shak fpcare. 

That very lopidary himfclf, with a coming 


Mët. Pa-. Lol. 
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Romach, and in the cock’s place, would have 
made the cock’s choice. L' Kjfirange. 
That he had heen fö affcétiunate a hufband, 
was no ill argument tothe coming dowager. ryt. 
On moming wings how aétive tprings the 
mind! 
How ealy every labour it purfucs, 
How coming to the poct ev'ry mufe! 
2. Future ; yet to come. 
Praite of great acts he (cutters, as a feed 
Which may the like in comag ages breed. Rofe. 
Comt'riat. adj. [ comitia, Lat. an affembly 
of the Romans.) Relating to the af- 
femblies of the people of Rome. 
Co’miry. a. f. [comitas, Lat. ] Courtcfy ; 
civility ; good-breeding. Did. 
COo'MMA. n. fi [xiunc. | 
1. The point which notes the diftingticn 
ofclaufes, and order of conttrudtion, in 
the fentence; marked thus [,]. 
Commas and points they fet exactly right. Pope. 
2. The ninth part of atone, or the inter- 
val whereby a femitone or a perfe& tone 
exceeds the imperfedt tone. It is a 
term ufed only in theorical mufick, to 
fhew the exact proportions between 
concords, Harris. 
To COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr. 
mando, I.at. } 
1. To govern ; to give orders to; to hold 
in fubjection or obedience: correlative 
to obey. 


Pope. 


Look, this feather, 

Obeying with my wind when f do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows, 

Commanded always by the greater gult ; 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak/. 
Chrift could command legions of angels to his 

refcue. Decay of Piety. 
Should he, w..o was thy lord, command thee 

now 

With a harfh voice, and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 5. 
The queen commands, and we'll obcy, 

Over the hills, and far away. Old Song. 


2. To order; to dire& to be done : con- 


trary to prohibit. 
My confcience bids me afk, wherefore you 


hive 
Conn:ande: of me thefe moit pois’nous com- 
pounds ? Shakfpeare, 


We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he 
fhall command us. Exodus. 
Whatever hypocrites auftercly talk 
Of purity, and place, ana innocence, 
Defaming as impure what God declarcs 
Pure, and comaaads to tome, leaves tree to all. 
Our maker bids increafe: who bids abttain 
But our dettroycr, foc to God and man? Mi/ro7. 
. ‘Fo have in power, 
If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 
Chairnwa no longer thali the wall command. Gay. 
4. To overlook ; to have fo fubject as that 
it may be feen or annoyed. 
Up to the Eaftern tower, 

Whofe height commands as (ubjeéts all the vale, 
To fee the fight. Shak/peare, 
His eye might there command wherever tuod 

City, of cid or modern fame, the feat 
Of mightieft empire. Milton. 
One fide communds a view of the fineft garden 
in the world. Addifen's Guardian, 
To lead as a general. 
Thofe he corsmands move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakjpeare’s Macbets. 


JoComma nD. v.n. To have the fupreme 
authority ; to poffefs the chief power ; 
to govern. 

Thoir two mmmanding powcrs of the foul, the 
uncer tanding and thewill. South, 


Comumano. n. f. [from the verb. ] i 


COM 


1. The right of commanding ; power $ 
fupreme authority. It is ufed in mili- 
tary affairs, as magiltracy or govern- 
ment in civil life: with over. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet my toldiers are in my commamt, Shukf. 
With lightning fll her awtul hand, 
And make the clouds feem all at her command, 


Maller. 
Re afflumed an abfolute command ever his 
readers. Dryden. 


2. Cogent authority; defpotifin. 

Command and force may often create, but can 
never curc, an averfion; and whatever any one 
is buvught to by compulion, he will leave as 
foon as he can. Locke on Education, 


3. The att of commanding; the mandate 
uttered ; order given. 
Of this tree we may not tafte nor touch ; 
God ío commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voce. Milt. Par. Loft. 
As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command 
for it. Laylor. 
The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy fades and leave the 
main. P Dryden. 
4. The power of overlooking or furveying 
any place. 
The ‘teepy ftand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. 
Dryden's Eneid. 
COMMA'NDER. n.f. [from command. ] 
1. He that has the fupreme authority ; a 


eneral; a leader; achief. 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thec; 
Love thee as our commander and our king. Shuk/. 
I have given him for a leader and commander 
to the people. [faiah, 
The Romans, when commanders in war, {pake 
to their army, and ftyled. them, My toldiers. 
Bacon's -pophthcgms. 
Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often 
adventurcd rather as foldiers than as commanders. 


Hayward, 
Sir Phelim O'Neil appcared as their commander 
in chief. Clarendon, 


Supreme commander both of fea and land. 
Waller, 

The heroick ation of fome great commander, 
enterprifcd for the common good, and honour of 
the chrittian caufe. Dryden, 

Their great comman. ers by credit inthcirarmics, 
fell into the {cales as a countcrpoife to the people. 

Swift. 
2. A paving beetle, ora very great wooden 
mallet, with a handle about three foot 
long, to ufe in both hands. Noxon. 

. An inflrument of furgery. 

The gluffocomium, commonly called the com- 
mander, is of ufe in the molt itrong tough bodies, 
and where the luxation hath been of long conti- 
nuance. Wifemuan's Surgery. 

ComnmanDery. n. f. [from command, | 
A body of the knights of Malta, belong- 


ing to the fame nation. 
COMMA'NDMENT, n. f. [Fcommandement, 


French. } 


1. Mandate ; command; order; precept. 
They plainly require fome {pecial commandment 
for that which is exaćted at their hands. Hooker. 
Say, you chofe him more alter our commandment, 
Than guided by your own aztections. Shakf. 
By tne ealy commandment by God given to 
Adam, to forbear to fecd thercon, it plealed God 
to make trial of his obcdicnee. Raleigh. 
2. Authority ; coaclive power. 
I thought that all things had been favage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of fern ccouimandment, Shak f. -ds you Vike it. 
3. by way of eminence, the precepts of 
the decalogue given by God to Mofes. 


And he wrote upon the tables the words of 


the covenant, and the ten commandments. Exodusd 
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Comma'npress. n. /. [from commander. ]} 
A woman velted with iupreme authority. 

To prefcribe the order of duing in all things, is 
a peculiar prerogative, which aifdem huth, as 
qucen or fovercign commandic)t, over all other 
virtucs. Hooker. 

Be you commandrefs therefore, princefs, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law, Fairfax. 

COMMATE'RIAL. adj. [from con and ma- 
teria.) Confilling of the fame inatter 
with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth, 

Bacon. 

The bady adjacent and ambient is not iszmas 
terial, but mercly heterogeneal towards the budy 
to be preferved. Bacon, 

Commareria'iiry. a. f. [from commate- 
rial.) Participation ot the fame matter. 

Co'MMELINE. n. f. [commelina, Latin.) A 
plant. Miller. 

CoMME’MORABLE. adj. [from commanee 
rate.) Deferving to be mentioned with 
honour; worthy co be kept in remem- 
brance. 

To CoMME'MORATE. v.a. [con and me- 
moro, Lat.] To preferve the memory 
by fome publick act; to celebrate fo- 
lemnly. 

Such is the divine mercy which we now som- 
memorate; and, if we connemorate it, we fhait 
rejoice in the Lord. Ede: 

COMMEMORA'TIÒN. n. f. [from comme- 
morate.) An a& of publick celebration ; 
folemnization of the memory of any 
thing. 

That which is daily offered in the church, is a 
daily ceomwieinoration of that one facrifice offered 
on the crofs. Leyler, 

St. Auflin believed that the martyrs, when the 
commemoraticns were madcat their own {cpulcires, 
did join their prayers with the churches, in behslt 
of thofe who there put up their fupplications to 
God. Seiiling fieer, 

Commemsration Was farmerly made, with 
thankfgiving, in honour of goud, men departed 
this world. -Jylif e's Pareracn, 

COMMEMORATIVE. 44}, [from comimcmo- 
rate.| ‘Tending to preferve memory of 
any thing. 

The annual offering of the pafchal lamb was 
commemorative of that frh pafchal lamb. seroh. 

The original ufc of facrifice was eommemora?, ve 
of the original revelation; a fort of daily meme- 
rial or rccord of what God declared, and man 
believed. Forbes, 

Zo COMME'NCE. v. n. (commencer, 
French. ] 

t. To begin; to take beginning. 

Why hath it given me ecarnett of fuccefs, 
Commencing ina truth? S hak/peese, 

Man, confcious of bis immortality, cannot be 
without concern for that itate that is to caxmence 
after this life. Ragers, 

2. To take a new character. 

If wit fo much from ign’rance undergo, 

Ah! let not learning too commerce its foe! Pape 

To ComME'NCES@. a. To begin ;, to 
make a beginning of : us, fo commence 
a fuit, 

Mott thallowly did you thefe arms cormenre, 
Fondly. brought here, and fuolifialy fent bence. 

Sark/p fre. 

COMME'NCEMENT. n. f. [from commeres] 
Beginning ; date. 

The waters were gathered togcther into ose 
place, the third day from the comcz:cement of the 
creation. Weedwarts Nat. Bij. 

Te COMMEND), v.a. (commeado, Lat a 

1. To reprefent as worthy of notice, -re- 
card, or kindnefs ; to recommend. 

74 eye Gra 
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After Barbarofla was arrived, it was known 
how ctectually the chiet bala had cormended 
him to Sulyman. Knolle” Hiftory. 

Among the objects of knowledge, two efpe- 
cially commend themfelves to our contemplation ; 
the Knowledge of God, and the knowledge ot 
ourfelves. Hales’ Origin of Mankind. 

Vain-glory is a principle { commend to no man. 

Decay of Piety. 
2. To deliver up with confidence. 
To thee f do commend my watchful foul, 
Ere I let tall the windows of mine cyes : 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me Rill ! Shak/. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my fpirit. Luke. 
3. To praife ; to mention with approba- 
tion. 
Who is Silvia? What is fhe, 
That all our fwains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wife is the. Shak [peare. 

Oldinen do mott cacecd in this point ot folly, 
commending the days of their youth they fearce 
remeinbcred,at leat well underitood not. Brown. 

He lov'd my worthlefs rhymes; and, like a 

friend, 
Would find out fomething to commend. Corvley. 

Hiltorians commend Alexander for weeping 
when he read the ations of Achilles. Dryd. Fir. 

Each finding, like a triend, 
Somcthing to blame, and fomething tu commend. 
Pepe. 
4. To mention by way of keeping in me- 
mory ; to recommend to remembrance. 
Signior Anthonio 
Commends him to you. 
Ere | ope his Ictter, 
i pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
Shak/peare. 
ç. To produce to favourable notice. 

The chorus was only to give the young ladics 
ar occafion of entertaining the French king with 
vocal mufick, and of commending their own 
VUICCS. Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 

6. To fend. 

Thete draw the chariot which Latinus fends, 

And the rich prefent to the prince commends. Dry. 


COMMEND. n. fJ. [from the verb.}] Com- 
mendation. Notin ufe. 
Tell her I fend to her my kind commends : 
Take fpecial care my greetings be deliver’d. Shakf. 


CoMME’NDABLE. adj. [from commend. | 
taudable; worthy of praife. Ancieutly 
accented on the firft fyllable. 


And power, unto itfelf moft commendable, 
Hath not a tomb fo evident, asa chair 
T extol what it bath done. Shakfpeare. 
Order and decent ccremonies in the church, 
ars not only coincly, but commendable  Ducon. 
Many heroes, and molt worthy perfons, be- 
ing fuficiently commicndable from true and un- 
cueltionable merit, have received advancement 
troin falfehood. Brown's Ful, Errours. 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, 
in a foft peaceful pofture ; but is adorned with 
emblems that mark out the military genius of 
ber ignabitants. This is, I think, the only con- 
menduéic quality that the old pocts have touched 
upon in the deteription of onr country, -ddifon. 


ComMMENDARBLY. adv. [from commenda- 
ble.)  Laudably ; in a manner worthy 


of commendation. 
Of preachers the thise holdeth a number, all 
commendably labouring in their vocation, Carew, 


COM ME'NDAM. [commenda, low Lat. ] 
A benefice, which, being void, is com- 
mended to the charge and care of fome 
fufficient clerk, to be fupplied until it 
be conveniently provided of a paltor. 

Cowell. 
It had been once mentioned to him, that his 
peace thould be made, if he would refign his 


biitboprick, and deanry of Weltmunitcr; for he 
had that in comment, Clarende. 
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ComMe’npatary. n. f. (from commen: 
dam.) One who holds a living iht com- 
mendam. 

ComMENDA TION. ne f. [from commend. | 

t. Recommendation; favourable repre- 
fentation, 

This jewel and my gold are yours, provided 
I have your commendat cn for my mure tree en- 
tertainment. Shak/pcare’s Cymbcline, 

The choice of them fouled be by the commen- 
dation of the great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Praife ; declaration of efteem. 

His fame would not get fo tweet and noblean 
air to fly in as in your breath, fo could not you 
find a fitter fubjcet of commendation. Sidney. 

5. Ground of praife. 

Good-nature is the moft godlike comisnendarion 
of a man. Dryden's Fuvena!, Dedication, 

4. Meflage of love. 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you 
too. Shukfpeure. 

Maik you, Margurct, 
No princely commendations to my king !——— 
— Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. Shak f. 

CoMME'NDaATORY. adi. [trom commend. ] 
Favourably repre{entative ; containing 
praife. 

It doth much add to 2 man’s reputation, and 
is like perpetual letters commendutory, to have 
geod forms; to attain them, it almoit tufficeth 
not to defpife them. Bacon's Ejip». 

We bettow the flouri of poctry on thofe 
commendatery conccits which popularly fet forth 
the eminency of this creature. Brozun, 

Uf I can think that neither he nur you defpiic 
me, itis a greater honour to me, by tar, than if 
all the houle of lords wiit commendatory verfes 


upon me. Pope. 
ComMENDER, . /. [from commend.) 
Praifer. 


Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moft 
of the fame commenders and difprovers, Morton, 


Commensa’Lity. 1. /. [from commen/faks, 
Lat.] Fellowfhip of table; the cuf- 
tom of eating together. 

They being ettyvined and prohibited certain 
fouds, thereby tu avoid community with the Gen- 
tiles, upon promitcuous commen/al/ty. Brown, 


ComMENSURABELITY. 2. f. [from com- 
menfuralle.] Capacity of being com- 
pared with another, as to the meafure ; 
or of being meafured by another. Thus 
an inch and a yard are commenfurable, 
a yard containing a certain number of 
inches ; the diameter and circumference 
of a circle are incommenfurable, not 
being reduceable to any common mea- 
fure. Proportion. 

Some place the effence thercof in the proport- 
tion of parts, conceiving tt to confilt in a comely 


commenjuretbility of the whole unto the parts, and 
the parts between thenvielves. Drown. 


COMME'NSURABLE, adj. [con and men- 
Jura, Latin.) Reducible to fome com- 
mon meafure : as a yard and a foot are 
meafured by an inch. 

CoMME'NSURABLENESS.-n. f. [from com- 
menfurable.} Commenfurability ; pro- 


portion, 

There is no conmenfurahlencfs between this ob- 
jcét and a created underftanding, yet there is 
a congruity and connaturahty. Hale. 


To COMME’NSURATE. v.a. [con and 
menfura, lat.] To reduce to fome com- 


mon meafure. 

That divifion is not natural, butartificial, and 
by agrecment, as the apteit terms to seracnfic- 
rate the Jongitude ot places. Brown, 


COM 


Commrnsurate,. adj. [from the verbs] 


1. Reducible to fome common meafure. 
They permitted no intelligence between them, 
other than by the mediation of fom: organ equally 
commenfurate to foul and kody. Gov. of the Longue. 
2. Equal; proportionable to each other. 
ls our knowledge adequately commenfurate 
with the nature of things ? Glanville, 
Thofe who are perfuaded thaw they thall con- 
tinue forever, cannot chufe but afpire after a 
happisets commenfurate to their duration. Tiilorj. 
Nothing commenfurate to the defres of human 
nature, on which it could fix as its ultimate end, 
without being carried on with any farther defire. 
Rogers’ Sermons, 

Matter and gravity are always commen/urate, 
Bentiry, 
CoMME’NSURATELY, adv. [from com- 
nenfurate.}° With the capacity of mea- 
furing, or being meafured by fome 


other thing. 

We are conttrained to make the day ferve to 
meafure the year as well as we can, though net 
commenfurately to cach year; but by collecting 
the fraction of days in feveral years, till they 
amount tu an even day. Holder on Time. 

CommensuRA’TION. n. f. [from commen- 
furate.] Proportion ; reduction of fome 
things to fome common meafure. 

A budy over great, or over (mall, will not be 
thrown fo far as a body of a middle fize; fo 
that, it feemeth, there mutt be a commenfuraticn 
or proportion between the body moved and the 
force, to make it move well. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

All fitnefs lies in a particular commenfurationy 
or proportion, of one thing to another.  Scuth. 

To COMMENT. v. n. [commentor, Lat ] 

1. To annotate ; to write notes upon an 
author; to expound; toexplain: with 
upon before the thing explained. 

Suchare thy fecrets, which my life makes goad, 
And eminents on thee; for in ev’ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and paratlels bring, 
And in another make me undeiftand, Herbert. 

Criticks having fitt taken a liking to one.of 
thefc pocts, proceed to comment on him, and ile 
Juitrate him. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 

They have contented themfclves only to com- 
ment upon thofe texts, and make the beft copies 
they could after thufe originals. Temple. 

Indecd I hate that any man Mould be idle, 
while I mutt tranflute and comment. Pope. 

2. To make remarks; to make obferva- 


tions. 
Enter his chamber, vicw his lifelefs corps, 
And comment then upon his fudden death. Shark, 


Co’MMENT. n. f. [from the verb. } 
1. Annotations on an author ; notes 3 ex- 
lanation ; expofition ; remarks. 

Adam came into the world a philofopher, 
which appeared by his writing the nature of 
things upon their names: he could view effences 
in themielves, and read forms without the con- 
ment of their refpedtive properties. South, 

All the volumes of philofophy, 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an intrument. Prior, 

Proper gefiures, and vehement excitions of the 
voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters, 

aAdtifou's Spr@ater, 

Still, wath itfclf compar'd, his text perute ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan mule. 

Pope, 
2. Remark ; obfervation. 

In fuch a time as this, it is not mect 

That every nice offence ihould hear its comment. 
Shekfpeare, 

Forgive the comment that my pafhon made 

Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind. 
Shatfpeare’s King Foha. 

All that is behind will be by way of comment 

on that part of the church of England’s charity. 
Hammond's Fundamente:s, 
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Co'm ENTARY. n. /. [commentarius, Lat. ] 
1, An expofition ; book-of annotations or 
remarks. 
In religion, fcripture is the heft rule; and the 
church's univerfal practice, the beft commentary. 
King Charles. 
2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 
Were, in a private commentary which he wrote 
of that fervice, tcftified that eight hundred were 
Nain. Bacon, 
They thew fill the ruins of Cxfar’s wall, that 
reached cightecn miles in length, as he has de- 
Clased it in the Artt Look of his Commentaries. 
vhddifon on Italy. 
Commexta‘tor. n, f [from comment. ] 
Expoftor ; annotator. 
Lave made fuch expofitions of my authors, 


as nu commentator will to:give me. Dryden. 
Some of the rovrmentators tell us, that Mariya 
was à lawyer who had lott his caufe.  Adddifoa. 
Galen’: enfator tells us, that bitter tub- 
ances -ider choler, and burn the blood. 
wtrhuthnot on siliments. 
No: 


sarar can more fnly pafs 
O`:r a jears'd uniitclligible piace. Pope. 
Co’mMENT.R. nf. [from comment.] One 
that writes comments; an explainer ; 
an annotator. 


Slily as any commenter goes by 

Haid words or fente. Denne. 
Commentirious, adj.  [commentitins, 
Latin.} Invented; fictitious; imagi- 
nary. 

It is caly to draw a parallclifm between that 
ancientand this modern nothing, and make guod 
its refemblance to that conmmestitious inanity. 

Glanzille’s Seepfis, 
COMMERCE. n. f. [commercium, Lat. 


It was anciently accented on the lait 
fyllable. ] 

y. Intercourfe ; exchange of one thing for 
another ; interchange of any thing; 
trade ; traffick. 

Places of publick recort- being thus provided, 
our repair thither is cfpecially for mutual confe- 
rence, and, as it werc, commerce to be had he- 
tween God and us. Hesker. 

How could*communities, 
Deerces in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable fhores, 
But by degrees tkand in authentick place? Shaf. 

i Initrudted hips Mhal fail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteft regions are aliy’d ; 

Which makes one city of the univerfe, 
Where fume may gain, and all may be tupply’d. 

Dryden, 

Thefe people had not any commerce with the 
other known paits of the world. Tiltotjon. 

In any county, that hath commerce with the 
rek of the world, it is almoft impoffible now to 
be without the ufe of flyver coin. Locke. 


2: Common or familiar intercourfe. 
Gocd-nature, which confits in overlooking 

of faults, is to be exercited only in doing our- 
felves juitice in the ordinary commerce and oc- 
currences of lite. -Addi fon. 


To Commence, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. Fo traflick. 
Ezckiel in the defcription of Tyre, 2nd of the 
„ exceeding trade that it had with the Fatt, as the 
only mart town, reciteth both the people with 
whom they commerce, and alto what commodi- 
tics every Country yielded. Rareigh. 
When they might not converle or commerce 
with any civil men; whither fhould they Hy bu: 
uto the woods and mountains, and there live in 
a wild manner. Sir F. Davics. 
2. To hold intercourfe with. 
Come, but keep thy wonted ftate, 
With even itep and mufing gait, 
And looks commercing with the fkies, 


Thy rapt foul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 


COMMERCIAL. adj. [from commerce.) 
Relating to commerce or traffick. 

To COMMIGRATE, v.n. [con and mi- 
gro, Latin.} “To remove in a body, or 


by confent, from one country to an- 
other. 


CommiGra'tion.n. /. [from commigrate. ] 
A removal of a large body of people 
from one country to another, . 

Both the inhabitauts of that, and of our world, 
jott all memory of thcir commigration hence. 
Mood:varid’s Naturat Hiffary. 

COMMINATION. a. J. [comminatio, 

Latin. ] 


1. A threat; a denunciation of punifh- 
ment, or of vengeance. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit 
to feclude from us; to fence them not only by 
precept and canminution, but with dithiculty and 
impofibilitues, Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on 
{lated days. 


ComMMINaTory, adj. [from commination, } 
Denunciatory ; threatening. 

To Commrn’Gre. v. a. [commifceo, Lat. ] 
To mx into one mafs; to unite inti- 
mately ; to mix; to blend. 

Blett are thole, 
Whofe bloodand judgiventare fo well commingled, 
That they arc not a pipe for futune’s finger, 
To found what {top the pleafe. Shakypeare. 

To ComMi'NG LE. v.n. To unite one with 
another. 

Dilfolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of fweet 
almonds du not commingle, the oil remaining-on 
the top till they be flirred. Bacon. 

Commixnu'iBLe. adj. [from cominute.] 
Frangible ; reducible to powder; fuf- 
ceptible of pulverization. 

The beft diamonds are comminuible ; and are 
fo far from breaking hammers, that.they fubbmit 
unto peftilation, and refit not any ordinary peitle. 

Brown, 

To COMMINUTE, v. a. [comminuo, 
Latin.] To grind; to pulverize; to 
break tnto {mall parts. 

Parchment fkins, ard cloth, drink in liquors, 
though themfelves be inture bodies, and not cem- 
mimeted, as fand and uthes. Bacen’s Nat, Fiif, 

ConMINU TION. ./. [from comminute. ] 

1. The att of grinding into. fmall parts ; 
pulverization. 

The jaw in men, and animals furnifhed with 
grinders, natn an oblique or traniverfe motion, 
neccary for comminuticn of the meat. Ray. 

This fmiting of the ftcel with the flint doth 
only make a comminution, and avery rapid whirl- 
ing and melting of fume particles ; but that idea 
of Haine is wholly in us. Bentley. 

2. Attenuation. 
Caufes of fixation are the even fpreading of 

the fpirits and tangible parts, the ctofenefs of the 

tangible parts, and the jejunenefs or extreme 
communution ot tpirits ; of which the two frit may 
be joined with a nature liquefahle. Bacon 


COMMI'SERABLE. adj. [from commiferate. | 
Worthy of compaffion ; pitiable; fuch 
as muft excite fympathy or forrow, 

Ir is the Hnfullett thing in the world to defi- 
tute a pantation once in forwardnets: tor, be- 
fides the difhonour, it is the guiltinets of bluod 
of many commmiferad’e perfons. Bacon. 

This was the end of tnis noble and ccmmife- 
rable perfon, Edward, eldeft fon to the duke of 
Clarence. Bacon's lenry vit. 
To COMMI'SERATE, v. a. [con and 
mifereor, Lat.) To pity; to look on 
with compailon; to compaffionate, 

A . 


COM 


Then we muf thofe, who groan beneath the 
weigit 

Of age, diicafe, or want, commiferate. Denham. 

We thould commifcrute our mutual ignorance, 

and endeavour to remove it. Lecke. 


COMMISERA'rION. n.f. (fromcommiferate. J 


Pity; compaffion ; tendernefs, or concern 
for another’s pains. 

Thefe pour Icduced creatures, whom I can nei- 
ther {peak nor think of but with much smn 
jJeration and pity, Eiosker, 

Live, and hereafter fay 
A mad man’s mercy bade thce run away. 
-—-—I do defy thy commiferation, 
And appichend thee for a felon here. Shukfpeare, 

God knows with how much comm/sration, 
and folicitous caution, I carried on that bufinet:, 
that I might neither cucourage the revels, nor 
difcourage the proteftants. King Charies. 

Sheended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, till peace, obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 

Commiscration. Milton's Paradife Left, 

Fium you their eftite may expe encetual 
comfuit ; there are none from whom it may not 
deferve commiferation, Spratt. 

Nowhere fewer beggars appear to charm up cam- 

miferation, yet no where is there greater charity. 
Graant’s Bills of Mortaitty. 

I prevailed with myfelf to go aad fee him, 
paitly out of commiferation, and p.tiy out of 
curiohity. Swift e 
Co'MMISSARISHIP. n. f. [from commifary. | 

The office of a commiffary. 

A commiffarifhip is not grantabie for life, fo as 
to bind the fuccceding nifhop, though it fhould ‘he 
confirmed by the dean and chapter. ctyliffe, 


CO’'MMISSARY. n. /. [commiffarius, low 
Latin. ] 

t. An ofhcer made occafionally for a cer- 
tain purpofe ; a delegate ; a deputy. 

2. Itis a title of ecclehattical juntdictions 
appertaining to fuch as exercifes f{piritual 
jurifdi@tion (at leaft fo far as his com- 
mifflon permits) in places ot the diocefe 
fo far diutant from the chief city, as the 
chancellor cannot call the fubjects. 

Cowell, 

The commiffaries of bifhops have. authority 
oniy.in fome certain place of the divccfe, and in 
fome certain caufes of the jurifdiction dimited to 
them by the buhcp's commiflion. Ayitfle, 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of the 
numbers of an army, and reyulates the 
procuration and conveyance of provilon 
or ammunition. 

But is it thus you Englifh bards*campofe >? ' 

Wich Runick lays thus tag inhpid profe ? 

And when you thauld your heroes dcedsrehcarfe, 

Give us a commiffury’s lift in verfe ? Prog 
COMMISSION. n. f. [commiffo, low 

Eating] 

t. The act of entrufting any thing. 

2. A truft; a warrant by which any truf 

is held, or authority exercifed. 

Commision is the Warrant, or letters patert, that 
all men exercifing jurifdietion, either ordinary ar 
extraordinary, have for their power. Ccwe/?. 

Omiffon to do what is necefiary, 

Seals a commifhor to a blank of danger. Shut/eeure. 

The fubjects grief 

Comes through commffions, which compel from 

each 

The fixtn part of his fub@ance, to he levied 

Without delay. Shai Geare's Henry vity, 

He led our powers ; 

Bore the commiffien of my place and perfon; 

The which immeciacy may wch and up, 

And call itfelf your bother. Shak{peare, 
He would have them fully acquainted with the 

nature and extent ot thes ome, and fo he joms 


COM 
emmifion with inftru€tion: by one he conveys 
power, by the other knowledge. South. 
3. A warrant by which a military officer 
is conftituted 
Soly man, filled with the vain hope of the con- 
qucft of Perfia, gave out his comm/fions into all 
parts of his empire, for the raifing of a mighty 
army. Knolles Hiftory of the Turks. 
1 was made a colonel; though I gained my 
cammiffron by the horle’s virtues, having leapt 
over a fix-bar gate. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
He for his fun a gay comm ffion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, andin a ducl dies. 
Pope. 
4. Charge; mandate; office; employ- 
inent. 
It was both a ftrange comm: fion, and a frange 
obedience to a commiffion, for men, in the midit 
. of their owablood, and being fo furioufly affail- 
ed, to hold their hands contrary to the laws of 
nature and necefity. Bacon's iar with Spain, 
Such comurffion from above 
T have receiv’d, to antwer thy defre 


Of knowledge within bounds. Milton. 
At bis command the ftorms invade ; 

The winds by his comm iffton Liow, 

‘Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. Dryden. 


Ke bore his great ccmunifien in his look ; 
But tweetly temper’d awe, and fuften'd all he 
fpoke. Dryden. 

5. A& of committing a crime ; perpetra- 
tion. Sins of commujfion are dittinguifhed 
in theology from fins of omiffion. 

_ Every csinntiffien of fin introduces into the foul 
a certain degree of hardnefs. Souths Sermons. 

He indulges himfelf in the habit of known fin, 
whether compnifion of fomething whien God hath 
forbidden, or the omifion of fomething cum- 
mandced. ~ Rogers’ Sermons. 

6, A number of people joined in a trutt 
or ofice. 

7. The ftate of that which is entrufted to 
a number of joint officers: as, tae great 
Jeal was put tuto commiffion. 

£. [In commerce.] The order by which 

a factor trades for another perfon. 

o COMMISSION. v. a. [from commision. | 

. To empower; to appoint. 

z. To fend with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He ar connnrfions to the Latian land, 

In thicat’ning embaffy. Deyden's “Eneid, 

Fo CaMMI'SSIONATE. v. a. (from com- 


i 
1 


mifion.) To commiffion; to em- 
power. Not in ufe. 


As he was thus {cnt by his father, fo alfo were 
the apoltles fuiemuly commifficnated by him to 
preach tu the Gentile world, who, with indécta- 
tigable induftry and refolute fufferings, purlued 
the charac: and (ure this is competent evidence, 
that the defign was of the molt weighty impor- 
tance. Decay of Piety. 

Commisstoner. a. fe [from commiffion. | 
One included in a warrant of authority. 

A comm ffioner is one who hath cummifion, as 
Jettcis patents, ur other lawiul wariant, to exe- 
cute any pub.ick office. Cowell, 

Onc a:ticle they ftandupon, which T with your 
corm: ffoners have agreed upon. Shiney. 

Thie conmiicners came into England, with 
avhom covenants weie conchuced. Hostar. 

The swreh:bihop was mace one of the commif- 
fiorers ot the ircafury. Glarcedon, 

Suppof itincrary conmmiffione:s to mijzedt, 
throught the Kingdom, inio the conduct of 
men i ofte, wih retoeét to morals and religion, 
as well as ebilities. SIRA 

Like uce thcir merits, tke rewards they fhare; 
That thines a conful, this commiffioncr. Pope 


COMMI'SSURE. n. fo [commiffura, Latin. } 
Joinis a place where one part is joined 
ey another, 


COM 


All thefe inducements cannot countérvail the 
inconvenience of disjointing the commifures with 
fo many ftrokes of the chitfcl. bivotton. 

This animal is covered with 4 frong thell, 
jointed like armour by four tranfverfe commu/fures 
in the middle of the body, connected by tough 
membranes. Ray on the Creation. 


To COMMIT. v. a. [committa, Latin. ] 
1. To intrunit; to give in trutt; to put 
into the hands of another. 

It is not for your health, thus to comni¢ 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

Shak/pearc. 
2. To put in any place to be kept fate. 
They who are delirous to comm:t to memory, 
might nave eale. 2 Macc. 
Is my mufe controul’d 
By fervile awe ? Born free and not be bold! 
At leaf ['ll dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the trufty carth commis the found. 
Dryden's Perfius, 
3. To fend to prifon ;, to imprifon. 

Herc comes the nobleman that committed the 

prince, for striking him about Bardolph. 
Siiakfpeare's Henry tv. 

They two were committedyat lcait refirained ot 
their liberty. Clarendon. 

So, though my ankle fhe has quitted, 

My heart continues itill committed; 

And, like a batl’d and main-priz’« lover, 

Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras 
4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be 

guilty of a crime, 

Keep thy word juftly ; {wear not; commit not 
with man’s fworn fpoule, Shak/peare. 

Letters out of Uler gave him notice of the 
inhumane murders committed there upon a multi- 
tude of the protci{tants, Clarendon. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony 
with a brifk gamefome lats. L’ Ejirange. 

*Tis policy 
For fon and father to take ditferent ñdes; 
Then lands and tenements commit no treatfon. 
Dryden, 
5. To put together for a conteft: a la- 
tinifm. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his 
office, and feafonably comare the opponent with 
the refpondent, like a long pradtited moderator. 

More’s Drwine D:al. 
6. To piace ina fate of holtility or in- 
congruity : a latinifm. 

Harty, whofe tuneful and well meafur'd fong 
Firit taught our Englith mufick how to {pin 
Words with just note and accent, not to ican 
With Midas’ ears, comnitting thort and long. 

Milton, 

COMMITMENT. n. f. [from commit. } 

1. Act of fending to prifon, imprifon- 
ment. ® 

It did net appear by any new exam nations or 
comm iments, that any other person was  difco- 
vereu or impeached. Bacon. 

Tacy were glad to compound for his bare cem- 
mitment to the Tower, whence he was within 
few days enlarged. Clarendon, 

l have been confidering, ever fince my comi- 
mitment, what it might be proper to deliver upon 
this uccaiiun. Swift? 

2. An order for fending to prifon. 


Comni'tree.a.f. [from commit. ] Thofe 
to whom the conliderstion or ordering 
of any matter is referred, either by fome 
ccurt to whom it belungs, or by confent 
of parites. 

in parliament, after a bill is read, it & either 
agreed to and patted, or not agreed tu; or net- 
therof thew, but referred to the confideration of 
fome appoirted by the noufe to examine it far- 
ther, who thereupon are called a commutrec 
Corell. 
Mancheiter had orders to march thither, hav- 
ing a committee of the parliament with him, as 


COM 

there was snother committee of the Scottith parli- 
ament always in that army ; there being alfo naw 
a committee of both Kingdoms refiding at London, 
for the carrying on the war. Clarendon, 

All corners weve filled with covenanters, Con- 
fulton, committee men, and foldiers, ferving each 
other to their ends of revenge, or power, or pro- 


ht; and thefle committee men and foldiers were 
poffe ft with this covenant. ~ Walton. 


Committen. n. /. [from commit.] Per- 


petrator; he that commits. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men’s fins, but a dcriver of the whole 
guilt to himtelf; yet fo as to leave the committer 
as tulleof guilt as before. South, 


COMMI'TTIBLE. adj. [from commit.] Lia- 


ble to be committed. 

Beides the miftakes cemnittible in the folary 
compute, the difference of chronology dittutbs 
his computes. Brown, 


To Commi'x. v. a. [comnufeco, Lat.] To 
mingle; to blend; to mix; to unite 
with things in one mafs. 

A dram of goldditfolsed in aqua regia, with 
a dram of copper in aqua tortis commixed, gave 
a great colour. Baco. 

I have written againft the fpontaneous genc- 
ration of frogs in the clouds; oron the earth, out 
of duft and tain water comniiver. Ray. 

It is manıifelt, by this experiment, that the 
commixed impreftiuns of all the colours do ftir 
up and beget 2 ferfation of wiite; that is, that 
whiutenefs ıs compounded of all the colours. 

Newson's Opticks. 

Commi’xton. } n. f [from commix.] 

Commixtion. § Mixture ; incorporation 
of different ingredients. 

Were thy commixion Greck and Trojan, fo 
Thar thou could’ fay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. SAck{p. Troil, and Creffida. 

Some fpecies there be of middle and parti- 
cipating natures, that is, of birds and beatts, as 
batts, and fome tew others, lu conhrmed and fet 
together, that we cannot define the beginning or 
end of either; there being acommixticn of both in 
the whole, rather than adaptation orcement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 


Commi’xture. n. f. [from commix. ] 

t. The a&t of mingling ; the itate of being 
mingled; incorporation; union in one 
mafs. 

In the commixtuvre of any thing that is more 
oily or fweet, fuch bodies are leatt apt to putrefy, 
the air working little upon them. Bacon, 

2. The maf: formed by mingling different 
things; compolitton ; compound, 

Fair ladies, mufk’d, are rofes in the bud, 

Or angels veil’d in clouds ; are rofes blown, 
Difmatk’d, their damatk {weet cummixrure (hewn. 
Shakfpeare. 

My love and fear glew’dmany friends tu thec; 
And now I fall, thy tough commixtwres melt, 
Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mitprond York. 

Shakjpeare. 

There is fearcely anv rifing but by a cemmix- 
ture of good and evil atts. Facon. 

Altthe cireumftances and refpet of tcligion 
and flate intermixed together in their comminture, 
will better become a royal hiftury, or a council- 
table than a fingle lifc. Hotton. 

Comuone. n. f. [French.] The head 
drefs of women. 

Let them rcficct how they would he affected, 
fhoukd they meer with a man on horfeback, in 
his breeches and jack-boots, drefled up m a con 
mode and a nightrail. Spedbutor, 

She has contrived to fhew her principles by the 
fetting of ber commede; to that it will Le impof- 
fible for any woman that is difarkedted to be in 
the tathion. | Jiddifon's Frecholder. 

She, like fome penfive flatefman, walks dce- 

MUC, 
And fmiles, and tugs, to make de@ruction fure; 


COM 


Or under high cominodes, with looks eres; 
Barefac'd devours, in gaudy colours ceca dl. 
Clanville. 
COMMO'DIOUS. adli. [commodus, Laat. ] 
te Convenient; fuitable; accommodate 
to any. purpofe ; fit; proper; free from 
hinderance or unealinefs, 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in; 
for veing fo near the moun, it had been too near 
the tun Riuieigh's llifiory. 

To that recefs, comnadious for furprize, 

When purple lghe (hall next tuffule the fkics, 
With me repair. Pope's Onn ffey 
2. Uleful ; fuited to wants or necedlities, 

Lf they think we ought to prove the ccremoa - 
nies commodious, they do greatly deccive them- 
{clves. Hooker. 

Bacchus had found out the making of winc, 
and many things elfe commodious tur mankind. 

Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 
The gods have done their part, 
By fending this conmoslous plague. 
Mauru's tnufe, 
Thrice facred mufe, rommodions precepts gives, 
lnitrućtive to the fwains. Phitips. 
Commo'vioUsLY adv. [fromconmodious. | 
r. Conveniently. 
At the large fout of an old hollow tree, 
In a deep cave feated commotiou/)y, + 
His ancient end hereditary houfe, 
There dwelt a good jubftantial country moufe. 
Conley. 


Dryden. 


2. Without uneafinefs. 
We need not fear 
To pafs comma.liou/ly this lite, futtain’d 
By him with many comtoris, till we end 
In dutt, our final ical and native home. 
3. Suitably to a certain purpofe. 
Wifdom may have framed one and the fame 
thing to ferve commudion/ly for divers ends. Hooker. 
Galen, upon the conlideration of tne body, 
challenges any one to find how the leait fbre 
might be moie commodioufly placed for ufe or 
comclinefs. South's Sermons, 
Commo’Diousness. n. f. [from commo- 


dius.) Convenience ; advantage. 

The place requiveth many circumilances ; a$ 
the fituation near the fca, torthe commodioufness of 
an intercourfe with England. Bacon 

Of cities, the greatnefs and riches increafe ac- 
cording to the commodioufne/s of their fituation in 
fertile countries, or upon rivers and havens. 

Lemple. 
Commo’pity. n. /. (commoditas, Latin.) 


1. Iutereit; advantage ; profit. 
They knew, that howfvever men may feek 
their own commodity, yct, if tnis were done with 
injury unto others, it was not to be fuifered. 


Hesker. 


Milton, 


Commodity, the biafs of the world, 
The world, which of itfeli is poifed well, 
Till this advantage, this vile drawing bials, 
This fway of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpufe, courfe, intent. 
Shakfpeare’s King John. 
After much debatement of the commodities or 
difco:nmoditics like to enfuc, they concluded. 
Hayward, 
a. Convenience ; particular advantage. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which, 
if the had had pretent commodity, the would have 
adjoined as a retraction to the other. Sidney. 
-She demanded leave not to lole this long fought 
for commodity of time, to eafe her heart. Sidney. 
Travellers turn outof the highway, drawn ei- 
ther by the commodity of a foot-path, or the dc- 
licacy or the frefhnefs of the ficlds. Ben Fonfon. 
It had heen difficult to make fuch a mole 
“where they had not fo natural a commodity as the 
earth of Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in 
the water. — Addifon on Italy. 
3. Wares; merchandife; goods for traf- 


fick. 


COM 
All my fortunes are at fea 

Nar have T money nor commodity 
To raile a pretent fum. Shak fpeare. 

Comnaditses arcomoveables, valuable by muncy, 
the common me:fure. ocke, 

Of money, in the commerce and trathck 
of mankind, the principal ufe as that of faving 


the commutation of more bulky commodities. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


ComMovo’RE, u. f. [probably corrupted 
from the Spanith commandudor.J ‘the 
captain who cominands a {quadron of 
flips; a temporary admiral. | 

COMMON. ad’. [communis , Latin. ] 

1. Belonging equally to more than one, 

Though life and fenfe be common to man and 
brutes, and their operauons in many things alike; 
yet by this form he lives the life of aman, and 
not of a brute; and hath the fenfe of a man, 
and not of a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, be- 
fides the right of punishment common to him with 
other men, a particular right tu feck reparation, 

Lecke. 

2. Having no poffeffor or owner. 

Wicie no kindred are to be found, we fee the 
poffefions of a private man revert tu the com- 
munity, and fo become again perie€tly common ; 
nor can any onc have a property in them, other- 
wile than in other things common by nature. Locae. 

gs Vulgar; mean; not dillinguithed by 
any excellence; often feen ; eafy to be 
had; of little value; not rare; not 


fcarce. 
Or as the man, whom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious mercy-feat to fir, 
Doti comman things, uf courfe and circum- 
Rance, 
To the icports of commen men commit, Davies. 
4. Publick; general; ierving the ufe of all. 
He was advilcd by a parliament-man not to 
be tikin reading all the common prayer, but 
make fome variation. Walton. 
l necd not mcntion the old commsn fhore of 
Rome, which ran from all parts of the town with 
the current and violence of an ordinary river. 
Addifon on Italy. 
5. OF no rank; mean; without birth or 
def{cent. 
Look, as l blow this feather from my facc, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Such is the ligntnefs of you cammen men. Shak/p. 
Flying bullets now, 
To execute his rage, appear too flow ; 
They mits, or fweep but con:nnen fouls away ; 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Wailer. 
6. Frequent; utual; ordinary. 
Tacre is an evil which I have feen common 
among men. Eccles. 

The papifls were the moq common place, and 
the butt againit whom all the arrows were di- 
rected. Clavendon 

Neither is it trange that there fhould be niyf- 
tcrics in divinity, as well as in the conm:mon:/? 
operations in nature. Swift. 

7. Prohlitute. 

‘Tis a ftrange thing, the impudence of fume wo- 
men! was the word of a dame who herfelf was 
common, D’ Ejirange. 

Hipparchus was going to marry a cammen wu- 
man, but confulted Pailander upon the occafion 

Spectator, 


8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as fignify 
both action and paffion are called com- 
mon: as, afpernor, I defpife, or am de- 
Jpifed and alfo fuch nouns as are both 
mafculine and feminine, as parens. l 

Co’myion. n.f. [fron the adjeċtive.] An 
open ground equally ufed by many 


perfons 
Then take we down his load, and tura him off, . 
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Like to the empty ale, to fhake his corey 
And graze In covers, Skalar. 
Is not the feparatc property of a thing the 
great caufe of ity cncwarment ù Does any one 
refpect a common as much as ne does iis garden P 
Sout À. 
Co'mmon. adv. [from the adjective. ] 


Commonly ; ordinarily. 

I am inore than comsaon tall, 

In Common. 

1, Equally to be participated by a certain 
number. 

By making an cxplicite confent of every coris 
moncer neccflary to any one’s appropriating ta 
himfelf any part of what is given :ż commer, 
children or fervants could not cut the meat which 
their father or mafter had provided for them +1 
common, Without aligning to every one his pecu- 
liar part. Lecke, 

2, Equally with another; indiferiminately. 

In a work of this nature it is impoffible te 
avoid pucrilities ; it having that in common with 
diftionaries, and books of antiquities. drhbuth, 

To Co’mmon. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To have a joint right with others in fome 
common ground. 

Common Law contains thofe cuftoms and 
ufages which have, by long preicription, 
obtained in this natioa the force of laws. 
lt is diftinguifhed from the flatute law, 
which owes its authority to acts of par- 
liament. 

Common Preas. The king’s court now 
held in Weitminfter Hall, but anciently 
moveable. 

Gwyn obferves, that till Henry 111. granted 
the magna charta, there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king’s hench, fo called becaufe 
it folluwed the king; but, upon the grant of that 
chaiter, the court of common pleas was created, 
and fettled at Weitminiter. All civil caufes, 
both real and perfonal, are, or were formerly, 
tricd in this court, according to the ft-idt iaws 
of the realm; and Fortefcue repicfents it as the 
only court for rcal caufes. The chief judge is 
called the lord chief jultice of tne common plesy 
and he is aflifted by three of four aluciies, cree 
ated by letters patcnt fiom the king. Cowell, 

Co'MMONABLE. adj. [ fromcommon.}] What 
is held in common. 

Much good land might be gained from forchs 
and chales, and from otier conmonable places, fo 
as there be care tuken that the puor commoners 
have no injury. Bacon to Vilizers. 

Commonace.n.f. [from common.] The 
right of feeding on a common; the joint 
right of ufing any thing in common with 
others. 


Co'MMoNALTY. n. f. [communaute, Fr.) 
1. The common people ; the pecple of the 
lower rank. 


Shak deare, 


Bid him fliive 
To gain the love o’ th commonalty ; the duke 
Sha!) govern England. Shak/peare. 
There is in every ftate, as we know, two por- 
tions of tubje&ts; the nobles, and the commoausty. 
Bacoa. 
The emmet joined in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty Milton's Paradiye Lof. 
All gentlemen are almoft obliged to it; ana I 
know rorcafon we fhould give that advantage to 
the cormonalty ut England, to be furemoit in 
brave adtions. Dryden. 
2. The bulk of mankind. 
I myteif too wall uie the fecret acknowledg- 
ment of the coxmonalty, bearing record of the 
God of gods. locker, 


CoMMONER. n. f. [from common. ] 
1, One of the common people; a man of 
low rank, of mean condition, 


COM 


Doubt not 
The commoners, for whom we fand, bue they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakfp. 
His great men durit not pay their court to 
him, tll he had fatiated his thirft of blood by 
the death of fome of his loyal commoners. 
aiddiion's Freehalder, 
+, A man not. noble. 
This commoner lias worth and parts, 
Ts prais’d for arms, or lov'd for arts : 
His head aches for 3 coronet ; 
And who is biefs’d that is not great ? Prior. 
e. A member of the houfe of commons. 
= There is hardly a greater difference Letweeni 
tae things, than there is between a reprefenting 
cemmoner in his publick calling, and the fame 
perlon in common life. Sawife. 
4. One who has a joint right. in common 
round. 
Nuch land might be gained from commonable 
psaces, fo as there be care taken that the poor 
commoners have no injury, Bacon. 


5. A ftudent of the fecond rank at the 
univerlity of Oxford; one that eats at 
the common table. 

6. A proititute. 

Behold this. ring, 
Whofe hizh retpe&, and rich vaidity, 
Did lack a parallel: yet, for all that, 
He gaveit toa commoner o'th’ camp.  Shal/p. 
-Commonitions a. f. [commonitio, Lat. | 
' Advice ; warning ; inftruction, 
ComMoN Ly. adv. [from cominon.] Fre- 


quently ; ufually ; orcinanly ; tor the 
.moft part. i 
This hand of yours requires 
Much saftigation, exereife devout ; 
For here’s a trong and (weating devil here, 
Phat commonly rebels. Shakfpeare’s Othello. 
A great difeafe may change the frame of the 
body, though, if it hyves tu recover itrength, it 
eoumonty returns to its natural .conftitution. 
Temple. 
-Co'mmMonwess. 2. f. [from conimon. } 
.1. Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commonnefs of the guilt obviate 
the cenfure, there being nothing more frequent 
tnan for men to accufe their own faults in other 
perfons. Government of the Longue. 

2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 

Blot out that maxiin, res nolunt diu male admi- 
nifirart : the commonnefs makes me nut Know who 
is the author; but ture he muf be fome inorlern. 

Seife 
‘To Commonrra CE. v.a. To reduce to 
general heads. 

l do not apprehend any dificulty in calleéting 
and commonplacimg an univerfal hutory from the 
hiltortans, Eeltan. 

Comueonpra’cr-pook. n. fe A book in 
which things to be remembered are 
ranged under general heads. 

I turned to my commonplace-bock, and found his 
eafe under the word coguette. Tatler. 

Co'mMons, n. f. 


3. The vulgar; the lower people ; thofe 
who inherit no honours, 
Little office 

The hateful comnons will perform for us; 
Except, like curs,totcar us allan pisces. SAah/p. 
Hath he not pafs’d the nobles and the commons 7? 
Shakfpeare. 
Thefe three to kings and chiefs ther {cenes 

difplay, 

The ref beivre th’ ignohle commans play. ryden, 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 
‘She commons where they can: the nobler fore, 
Waith winding doors wide open, frunt the couse. 

Dryden, 
2. The lower houfe of parliament, by 


which the people are -reprefented, and 
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of which the members are chofen by the | 
people. 
My good lord, | 
How now for mitigation of this bill | 
Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his mayc fy 
Incline to it, or no? Shakfpeares Henry ve. 
In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, un- 
fatished of his guilt, durft not condemn hun. 
King Charles. 
3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from col- 
leges, where it is eaten in common. 
He painted himfelf of a dove colour, and 
took his commons-with che pigeons. L’ Lffranye. 
Mean while fhe quenci? d her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : | 


-Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothmg 
ficant; 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. 
Dryden, 
The doctor now obeys the fummons, 
Likes both his company and commons. Swift, 


ComMonwe'at. | n.f. [from common 

CoMMONWE‘ALTH. $ andaveal,or. wealth, | | 

1. A polity; an eftablithed form of civil 
life. 

Two foundations bcar up publick focieties; 
the one inclination whereby all men defre fociable 
life; the other an order agreed upon, touching 
the manner of their union in living together: the 
latter is that which we call the law ot a common- 
weal. ficoker. 

It was impoffible to make a commonwea/l in 
Ireland, without {cttling of all the cflates and 
pofiefions throughout the kingdom. Davies. | 

The abbot may demand and recover his monk, 
that is commorans and refidang in another inona- 
tery. otyliffc's larergon, | 

Commo’tion. n. /. [conimetio, Latin.) 

1. Tumult; dilturbance ; combultion ; fe- 
dition; publick diforder ; -infurreGion. 
By flact’ry he hath won the cummon hearts ; 

And, when he ‘ill pleafe ta make cemunopicn, 
Tis to be fear’dethey all will follow him, Sdat/. 
Ye hall hear of wars and commotions, he not 
terrified, ' Lute, 
The Iliad confifts of battles, and a continual 


A continual parhament would but keep tiw 
commonweal in tune, by preferving laws tn their 
commetien, she Ody Wey in patience and wifdom. 

Brewma's Nares on the Gay //ey, 
r . 


vigour. King Chartes. 

There is no body in the commonwealth of learn- 

ing who does not profefs himfelf a luver of truth. 

Lacke. 

2. The publick ; the general body of the 
people. 

Such a prince, 

So kinda father of the commonweal. Shak/peare, 

Their fons are well tutured by you: you are a 
good member of the commonaveu/th. Shakfpeare, 

3. A government in which the fupreme 
power is lodged in the peuple; a re- 
publick, 

Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would flecp tu fuch a Stygian practice, 
Aguntt that commonwealth which they have 

founded 3 J njon. 

Com:uonwwralths were nothing more, in their ore 
ginal, but free cities, though fometimes, by force 
of order and difciplince, they have extended them- 
felves into mighty dominions. Temple. 

Comorance. } nf. [from commorant.] 
Co’MmMorancy. § Dwelling; habitation; 
abode 5 refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of ror- 
moruncey of witnelles is plainly and cvidently tct 
forth. Haie. 

An archbifhop, out of his dioccfe, becomes 
fubsect to the archbilhop of the province where 
he has his abode and comnorancy. -Fyliffe. 

CO’MMORANT. adj. [commorans, Lat. ] 
Refident ; dwelling ; inhabiting. 
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2, Perturbation ; diforderof mind; heat ; 


violence ; agitation, 
Some itrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips and ftarts. Siab. 

He could not debate any thing without fome 
commotion, when the argument was not of mo- 
meut. Clarendon. 

3. Difturbance ; refllefnefs. 

Sacrihces were affered when an e* hquake 
happened, that he would allay the cammorron: ut 
the water, and put an end to the earti:quake. 

MWeedwerd'’s Natural Hijiory. 

Commo tTroner. r. f. [from commotion. | 

One that cautes commations; a difturber 
of the peace. A word not in ute. 

The people, more regarding comnrotioners than 
commifhoners, fucked together, as cluuds cluiter 
againit a torm. Hes rward. 

To ComMo've. v. a. [commoveo, Latin. | 
To diflurb ; to agitate; to put into a 
violent motion; to-unfettle. Not uicd. 

Straight the {ands, 
Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play. 
Lhomjon's Summer. 

To COMMUNE. v.n. [communico, Lat. ] 
To converfe ; to talk together ; to 1m- 
part fentiments matually. 

So long as Guyon with her commumned, 

Unto the ground the cait her modett eye; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red, 

The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. 
Barry tgucen, 

I will commune with you of fuch things 
That want ro cars but yours. Shatfpeare, 

They would forbear open hoftihity, and refort 
unto him peaceably, that they nnught commune 
together as friends. Hay wand, 

Then comzanze, how that day they bef may ply 
Their growing work. Milton's Par. Lift 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thole thar, 
for the mufl part, men reaton of withinthemfelves, 
and always tnole which they commiase about with 

' others. Loke. 

COMMUNICABIULITY., n. /, [from com- 
municable.]} "lhe quality of being come 
municable ; capability to be imparted. 

Commu’nicaBLe. adj. [from commùni- 
cate. | 

r. That may become the common pof- 
felon of more than one: with 202. 

Sith eternal life is communicable wate all, it bee 
hooveth that the word of God Le fo likewile, 

Houser, 

2, That may be recounted ; that of which 
another may thare the knowledge : with 
lO. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal’d, which th’ invihble king, 
Only omnifcient, hath fupprets’d in night, 
To none communicable in carth or heawn, Airian. 

3. That may be imparted. 

The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, reprefenting 
Lott blifs, 7% thee no more conmiuniahie. Nrltarn. 

Commu'nicant.a./. (from communicate. | 
One who is prefent, as a worthipper, 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; one who participates of the bicficd 
facrament. 

Conmucricunts ave ever ufed it; and we, b 
the form of the very utterance, do thew we ule 
ks COmmeniseants, Hedber, 

A contant frequenter of worthip, and a neves 
failing monthly camauncant, Attert: y, 

fo COMMU'NICATE, v.a., [commini 
co, EIN nA 

1, To impart to others what 3s in our 
own power; to give to others as par- 
takers; to confer a joint poflefiion, to 
beftow. 
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Connon benefits are to be communicated with 
all, but peculiar benchts*with choice. Bacon. 
Where God is worfhipped, there he communi- 
eates his bleffings and holy influences. Taylor, 
Which of the Grecianchiefs conforts with thec? 
But Diomcde defires my company, 
Aad ill communicates his praite with me. Dryd. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 

I learned diligently, and do communecate wil- 

dom liberally : 1 do not hide her riches. #9 i/cdow. 

3. It hed anciently the prepolition qwith 
before the perfon to whom communi- 
cation, either of benefit or knowledge, 
wis made. 

Charles the Hardy would communicate his 
fecrets with none; and, Icaituf all, thofe fecrets 
which troubled hin: moft. Bacon. 

He communicated thofe thoughts only toir the 
lord Digby, the lord Colepeper, and the chan- 
ccilor. Ciarendon, 

A journey of much adventure, which, to the w 
the itrength of his privacy, had been before not 
communicated with any other. Molton, 

4. Now it has only tos Clarendon ‘ules 
both with and to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, cssnuni- 
cate unto him that teacheth. Galatians. 

His majeity fiankly promifed, that he could 
Not, in any degree, communicate t9 any periton the 
matter, before he had taken and communicated to 
them his own rcfolutions. Clarendon, 

Thote who fpeak in publick arc better heard 
when they difcourie by a lively genius and ready 
memory, than when thcy read all they would 
communicate to then hearers. Watts. 

Jo COMMUNICATE. v.a. 


1. To partake of the blefled facrament. 

The primitive chrittians communicated every 
day. Taylor. 

2. To have fomething in common with 
another: as, the houfes communicate ; 
there is a paflage between them, com- 
mon to both, by which either may be 
entered from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a fyftem of 
fuch canals, which all communicate with unc ano 
ther, mediately or immediately. arrbuthnoet. 

CommuNIca TION, n. fe [from communi- 
cate. | 

1. The a of imparting benefits or know- 
ledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception 
and communication of learned knowledge. Helder, 

2. Common boundary or inlet; paflage or 
means, by which from one place there is 
a way without interruption to another, 

The map thews the natural comammeiecaiion pro- 
vidence has formed between the rivers and lakes 
of a country at fo great a diftance from the fea- 

ad:dd:fon on lraly. 

The Euxine fca is conveniently fituated for 
trade, by the communication it has both with 
Ata and Europe. aivbuthnot. 

3. Interchange of knowledge; good in- 
telligence between feveral perfons. 

Secrets may be cartted fu far, as to top the 
Communication necctlary among all who have the 
management cf aifairs. Swift. 

4. Conference ; converfation. 

Abner bad communication witn the elders of 
Ifrael, faying, ye fought for David in times palt 
to be king over vou: now then do it. 2 Samuel. 

The chief end of language, in communication, 
being to be undevitgod, words ferve not tor that 
end, When any word does not excite inthe bcar- 
e:3 the Lane idea waich it Rands turin the mind 
of the fesker. Locke. 

COMMUNICATIVE. adj. [from commu- 
nicale.) Inclined to make advantages 
common 3 liberal of benefits or krow- 
ledge; not clofe 5: not delish. 

Vow. I. 
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We conceive them more than fume envious 
aud mercenary gardeners will thank us for; but 
they deferve not the name of that communicative 
and noble profeffiun. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

We have paid for our want of prudence, and 
determine for the futurc to be Iefs communicative. 

Swift and Pope. 

Commu’NicaTIVENESS. n. f. [from com- 

municative.]) The quality of being com- 

municative, of bcitowing or imparting 
benefits or knowledge. 

He is not only the moft communicative of all 
beings, but he will alfo communicate himfclf 
in fuch meafure as entirely to fatisfy; other- 
wife fome degrees of communicativenefs would be 
wanting. Norris, 

Communion. n. f. [communio, Lat. ] 
1. Intercourfe ; fellowthip; common pof- 
feflion; participation of fomething in 


common ; interchange of tranfactions. 
Confider, hnally, the angels, as having with 
us that comnunion which the apofile to the He- 
brews noteth; and in regard whercof angels have 
not difdaincd to profefs themfelves our fellow- 
fervants. Hooker. 
We are not, by ourfelves, fuficient to furnith 
ourfelves with competent ftores for fuch a life as 
our nature Coth deftre; therefore we are natu- 
rally induced to feck communion and fellowthip 
with others, Hocker. 
The Ifraelites had never any communion or af- 
fairs with the Ethiopians. Raleigh. 
Thou, fo pleas’d, 
Canft raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, or communion, deihed. Milton, 
We maintain communion with God him{clf, and 
are made inthe fame clegree partakers of the 
divine nature. Fiddes. 
. Fhe common or publick celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper; the participation 
of the bleffed facrament. 
They refulved, that the ftanding of the com- 
munion table in all churches fhould oe altered. 
Clarendon. 
Tertullian reporteth, that the pi&ture of Chri 
was engraven upon the cowmmunron Cup. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
3. A common or publick att. 

Men began publickly to call on the name of 
the Lord; that is, they ferved and praifed God 
by <cmmuntom, and in publick manner. Rarigh, 

4. Union in the common worfhip of any 
church. 

Bire communica with a good church can never 
alot make a good man; if it could, we fhould 
nave no bad ores. South, 

Ingenuotts imen have Jived and died in the 
comuiunion of that church. Stdinyg fect. 

Comme'xity. af. [communitas, Lat.] 
1. The commonwealth; the body poli- 
tick. 


te 


How could commanitics, 
Degrees in fchocls, and brotherhood in Cities, 
But by degree Aand in authentick placc? Shaky, 
Not in a fingle penton only, but in a community 
or multitude of men. Hammond, 
This parable may be aptly cnough expounded 
of the jaws that fecure a civil conmunity. 
L’ Efrarge. 
Ir is not defigned for her own ufe, but for the 
whole community, atd.tijon, 
The love of our country is impreded on vur 
mind tor the prefervation of the community. 
-Iddifon’s Freckelder, 
He lives not fur himfelf alone, but hath a rc- 
gard in all his actions to tne great community. 
etiterbury, 
Common pofleffion ; the itate contrary 
to property or appropriation. 
Sit up and revel, 
Cail ull ite grear, the fair, and tpiritect daines 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fafbion 
Of freedom and covunsrity. Ben Fonfon. 
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The undiftinction of many in the cammnary of 


namic, or imifapplication of the act of one unto 
the other, hath snadc fome doubt thicreof. 


Brown’s Vulgar E rour: 

This text is far from proving Adam fole proe 

prictor; it is a confirmation of the original cm- 

*munity of all things. Lecke. 

3. Irequency; commonnefs. Not in ufe. 
He was but, ag the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded; feen, but with fuch eyes, 

As, fick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. 


Shakfpearc. 
CoMMUTABI'LITY. n.f. [from commuta- 
ble.) The quality of being capable of 


exchange. 


CoMMU’TABLE. adj. [from commutle.]} 
That may be exchanged for fomething 


elfe ; that may be bought off, or rane 
fomed. 


COMMUTA'TION. z. f. [from commute. ] 
1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that 
was innocent: in a word, fo great is the commu- 
tation, thit the foul then hated only that which 
now only it loves, /. e. fin. Scuth’s Strmpni. 

2. Exchange; the a&t of giving one thing 
for another. 

The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and 
returning, by commerce and commutation. Souts. 

According to the prefent temper of mankind, 
it is abfolutely neceflary that there be fome me- 
thod and means of commutation, as that of money. 

Ray on she Creaticn, 

The ufe of money, in the commerce and traf- 
fick of mankind, is that of faving the commutation 
of more bulky commodities. Arburknce, 

3. Ranfom ; the aét of exchanging a cor- 
poral for a pecuniary punifhment. 

The law of Gad had allowed an evafion, that 
is, by way of commutation or redemption, rowr. 

Commutative. adj. [from commute. ] 
Relative to exchange: as, commutative 
juftice, that honefty whichis exercifed in 
trafick, and which is contrary to fraud 
in bargains. 

fo COMMU'TE. v. a. [commuto, Lat.] 

t. To exchange; to put one thing in the 
place of another ; to give or receive one 
thing fcr another. 

This will ccmmmuce our tafks; exchange thefe 
pleafant and gainful ones, which God afhgns, for 
thofe uncaty and fruitleis ones ve impofe on 
ourfclves. Decay of Piety. 

2. To buy off, or ranfom one obligation 
by another. ° 

Some. commute {wearing for whoring; as if 
forbearance of the ond were a difpenfation for 
the other, L' Ejfirange. 

To CommMu’te. v. n. To atone; to bar- 
gain for exemption. 

Thofe inftitutions “which God defigned for 
means to further men in holinefs, they look 
upon as a privilege to {crve initead of it, and to 
commute for it, South’ s Sermons. 

Commu TUAL. ad. [con and mutual. | Mu- 
tual; reciprocal. Ufed only in poetry. 

Love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moft facred bands. Shak/pe 

There, with commutual zeal, we botha had 

itrove 
In atts of dear benevolence and love ; 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, Pepe. 


COMPACT. n.f. [paclum, Lat.] A 

contract; an accord; an agreement ; 
a mutual and fettled appointment be- 
tween two or more, to do or to forbear 
fomething. It had anciently the accent 


on the laft fy able. 
Z 
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I hope the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compa is firm and true in me. Sh ky. 
In the beginnings of fpcech there was an impli- 
cit compad?, founded upon common content, that 
fuch words, voices, or geftures, thould be figns 
whereby they would exprefs their thoughts. South. 
To Compact. v. a. [compingo, compafum, 
Latin. ] 
1. To join together with firmnefs; to 
unite clofely ; to confolidate. 
Inform her full of my particular fears: 
And thereto add fuch reafons of your own, 
As may compat? it more. Shakf, King Lear. 
Nor arc the nerves of his compacted frength 
Stretch’d and diifolv’d into unfinew'd length. 


Denham, 


By what degrees this carth's compacted {phere 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns, 
to hear. 
This difeafe is more dangerous, as the folds 
are more Arik and compac?s.t, and confequently 
more fo as peuple are advanced inage. Arbutkn. 
Now the bright fun compaé?s the precious {tone, 
Imparting radiant lufre hike hisown. Blackmore. 
2. Tomake out of fomething. 
If he, compaé of jars, crow mufical, 
We fhali have thortly difcord in the {pheres. 
; Shark [pcare, 
3. To league with. 
Thou pernicious woman, 
Compaé with her that’s gone, think’it thou thy 
oaths, 

Tho’ they would fwear down cach particular fat, 

Were teftimonics ? Shatfpeare. 
4. To join togethers; to bring into a 

fyitem. 

We fee the world focampaéed, that cach thing 
preferveth other things, and alfo itfelf. Hooker. 

Compa’ct. adj. [compactus, Lat.] 
t. Firm; folid; clofe; denfe; of firm 
tcxture. 

Is not the denfity greater in free and open 
fpaces, void of air and other groffer bodies, than 
within the pores of water, ghifs, cryttal, gems, 
and other compe? bodies? Newton's Opticks. 

Without attraction, the diflevered particles of 
the chaos could never convene into. fuch great 
compa? matics as the plancts. Bentley, 

2. Compofed ; confilting. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 

Are of imagination all compact, Shat penre, 
A wand`ring fire, 

Compa? ot unétuous vapour, which the night 

And the cold environs around condenfes, 

K indled through agitation to a flame. 


3. Joined ; held together. 

In one hand Pan has a pipe of feven reeds, 

compu with wax together. Peachum. 
4. Brief, and well connected : as, a com- 
pact difcourfe. 

Where a forcign tongue is elegant, expreffive, 
clife, and mpal, we muft fludy the utmof 
force of cur language. Felton, 

Compa‘ctepness. n.f. [from compacted. } 
Firmnefs; denfity. 

Sticking or compad?ednefs, being naturak to 
denfizy, requires fume excefs of gravity in pro- 
portion to the denfity, or fome other outward 
vavtence, to break it. Digby on Bodies. 

Thofe atoms are fuppofed in frangible, extreme- 
ly compaclec and hard; which compa@lednefs.and 
hordnels isa dcmonftration that nothing could be 
produced by them Cheyne. 

Cumpa'caty. adv. [from compad.] 

1. Clofely ; denfely. 

2. With neat joining ; with good com- 
pactnre. 

Comra‘crness. n. f [from compad. } 
Firmnefs ; clofeneis; denfity. 

Tradiancy or fpa:kling, found in many gems, 
is not difcoverable in this, for it cometh fhort of 
their compan f: and durity. Drown, 


Milton. 


Rofcomme T. 
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The beft lime mortar will not have attaincd its 
utmolt compuétuefs, till fourfcore years after it 
has been employed in building. This is one 
reafon why, in demolifhing ancient fabrics, it 
is eaficr to break the ftone than the mortar. Doyle. 
The ret, by reafon of the compud?ncfs of ter- 

reftrial matter, ¢annot make its way to wells. 
/Foodward. 


Compa’cture. n. f. [from compa.] 
Structure ; manner in which any thing 
is joined together; compayination, A 
good word, but not in ufe. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, 

Which to the gate dirc&ly cid incline, 
With comely compats, and compadture ftrong, 
Neither uuleeinly thort, nor yet exceeding long. 


Farry Queen. 
COMPAGES. n. f. (Latin.] A fyttem 
of many parts united. 

The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 
compages cf pipes and veffels, for the Ruids to 
pafs through. Rey. 

Compacina'Tion. n.f. [compago, Lat.] 
Union ; firucture ; junétion ; connexion; 
contexture. 

The intire or broken compaginaticn of the 
maguetical fabrick under it. Brown. 


Co’MPANABLENESS. n. f. [from company. ] 
The quality of being a good compa- 
nion ; fociablenefs. Not in ufe. 

His eyes full of merry fimplicity, his words 
of hearty companadlen.fs, Sidney. 


Co’MPANIABLE. adj. [from company.) 
Social ; having the qualities of a com- 
panion ; fociable ; maintaining friendly 
intercourfe, 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, 
but companiable and vefpective. Bacon. 


Comra’nion, n. f. [compagnon, Fr.] 

1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
verfes, or with whom he fhares his hours 
of relaxation It differs from srtend, as 


acquaintance trom confidence. 
How now, my lord? why do you keep alone? 
Of forricit fancies your companions make? Shakf. 
Some friend is a companron at the table, and 
will not continue in the day of thy atfiétion. Ecclas. 
With anxious doubts, with raging pafhons toin, 
No {weet companion near with woun te_mourn, 
Prior. 
2. A partner ; an affociate. 

Epaphreditus, my brother and cempanica in 
labour, and fellow foldier. Pholippianc, 
Bereav’d of happinefs, thou may'ft pariuKe 

His pumfhment, cternal mifery ; 
Which would be all his fulace and revenge, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. .\iz/ten, 


3. A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 
I fcorn you, fcurvy companion! What? you 
poor, bafe, rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate ! 
away, you mouldy roguc, away! — Shuk/peare. 
It gives buldnefs to every petty compunion to 
fprcad rumours to my defamat:un, where I can- 
not be pretent. Rulcige, 
Compa’NIONABLE. adj. [from compa- 
nion.| Fit for good fellowship ; focial ; 
agrecable. 
He had a more companienable wit, and {wayed 
more among the good fellows. Clarendon, 
Compa’NIONABLY. adv. [from compa- 
nionable.| Iu a companionable manner. 
Compa’NronsHiP. u, f. [from companion. | 
1. Company ; train. 
Aleibiades, and fome twenty horfe, 
All of companionship. Shak/peare’s Timon. 
2. Fellowhhip; affociation. 
If it be honour m your wars to feem 
The fame you are not, which, for your beft ends, 
You call your policy ; how is’t leds, or wusle, 
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That it hall hold companion/hip in peace 
With-honour as in war? Stat/peare’s Coriolanue, 

CO'MPANY. n. f. (compagnie, French + 
either from con and pagus, one oi the 
fame town; or con and panis, one that 
eats of the fame mefs. ] 


1. Perfons aflembled together; a body of 
men. 
Go, carry fir John Falftaff to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company along with him. — Shat/p, 
Honeit company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myfelf 
To this moft patient, twect, and virtuous wife, 
Shakfpeare, 
2. Perfons affembled for the entertainment 


of each other; an affembly of pleafure. 

A crowd is not company; and faces are but a 

gallery of pictures, where there is no love. 
Bacon’: Effays, 

3. Perfonsconfidered as affembled for con- 
verfation ; or as capable of converfation 
and mutual entertainment. 

Monficur Zulichem came tu me among the 
reit of the good company of the town. Temple, 

Knowledge of men and manners, the frecdum 
of habitudes, and converfation with the beft 
company of hoth fexes, is neceffary. Dryden, 

4. The {tate of a companion; the a& of 
accompanying ; converfation; fellow- 
fhip. 

It is morc pleafant to enjoy the company of him 
that can fpeak fuch words, than by fuch words 
to be perfuaded to follow folitarincis. Sidney, 

Nor will I wretched thee 
In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dry, 

Abdallah grew. by degyecs fo enamoured of 
her converfation, that he did not think he lived 
when he was not in company with his beloved 
Balfora. Guardian, 

5- A number of perfons united for the 
execution ar performance of. any thing ; 
a band. 

Shakefncare was an actor, when there were 
feven companies of players in the town together. 

Dennis, 

6. Perfons united in a joint trade or part- 
nerfhip. 

7. A number of fome particular rank or 
profeffion, united by fome charter ; a 
body corporate ; a fubordinate corpora~ 
tion. 

This emperor {cems to have been the fir 
who incorporated the feveral trades of Rome 
into companies, woth their particular privileges. 

wtrhuthnat on Cains, 

8. A fubdivifion of a regiment of foot 5 fo 


many as are under one captain. 
Every captain brought with him thrice fo 


many in his corpany us was expected, Anolles, 
(To bear Company. } To  accome. 


2°) To beep Company. f pany; toafa 


fociate with; to be companion to. 
l do defire thee 
To bear me company, and go with me. Skakfpe 
Thofe Indiana wives are loving tals, and may 
do well to cep company with the Arias and 
Portias of old Rome. Diy dea, 
Admitted to that equal tky, 
His faithful dog (nall! bear him camp any. Pope, 
Why Should he call her whore? Wao keeps her 
company? Shakfpeare’s Othello, 
lo. Tokcep Company. To frequent houtes 
of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ili fenfe. 

To Company. v.a. [fron the noun. J 
To accompany ; to attend; tu be coms 
panion to; to be affociated with, 

I am 


The fojdicr that did company thefe three. Shabf 
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Thus, through what path foe’er of life we rove, 
Rage comperies our hate, and gricf vur luve. 
Prio. 
To COMPANY. @. 4. 
1. To affociate one’s felf with. 
I wrote to you not tu company with fornicators. 
1 Cor. 
2, To be a gay companion. Obfolete. 
For there tnou necds muft learn to laugh, tu lyc, 
To face, to forge, to fcof, to company. Speufer, 
Co'meanaaLe. adj. [from To compare. | 
Worthy to be compared; of equal re- 
gard; worthy to contend for prefer- 
Ence. 
This prcfent world affordcth not any thing 
comparable unto the pnblick dutics of religion. 
Hooker, 
A man comparable with any of the captains of 
that age, an excellent foldicr both by tea and 
Jad. K nelles’ Hiplory of the Lurks, 
There is no’ bleting of lite comparable to the 
entoyment uf a difcrect aud virtuous friend. 
Ldifon's SpeOlater, 
Co'mrarasry. adv. [from comparable. } 
jn a manner or degree worthy to be 


compared. 

There could no form for fuch a royal ufe be 
comparably imagined, like that of the forefaid 
nation. Wotton’s Architeclure, 


COMPA'RATES. n. f- [from compare.} In 
logick, the two things compared to one 
another. 

ComPAa‘RATIVE. adr. {comparativus, Lat. ] 

1. Ettimated by comparfon ; not politive ; 


not abfolute. 
Thou wert dignified enough, 
Ev’n to the point of cnvy, if ‘twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be filed 
The under hangman of his vealm.  Shakfpeare, 

There rciteth the comparative, that is, granted 
that it is cither lawful or binding; yet whether 
other things be snot to be preferred before the 
extirpation of herelies. Bacon, 

The blotlom is à pofitive good; although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, bea 
comparative good. Bacon. 

This bubble, by realon of its comparative le- 
vity to tie Huid that inclofes it, would neceifarily 
afcend to the top. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing differ- 
ent things. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nofe; it 
confifts in a fymmctry, and it is the comparative 
faculty which notes it. Glanville. 

3. {In grammar.] The comparative de- 
gree exprefles more of any quantity in 
one thing than in another; as, the right 
hand is the tkronger. 


Comva’RATIVELY, adv. [from campara- 
tive.) In a flate of comparifon ; ac- 
cording to eftimate made by compari- 
fon ; not polifVely. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
efleemed goad or evil comparatively, and not po- 
fitively or fimply. Bacon, 

In this world, whatever is called good, is 
comparatively with other things of its kind, or 
with the cvil mingled in its compofition; fu he 
is a good man that is better than men commonly 
are, or in whom the good qualities are more 
than the bad. Temple. 

The vegetables being csmparatively lighter 
than the ordinary terrcftrial matter of the globe, 
fubfided lait. ocd ward, 

But how few, comparatively, are the initances 
of this wife application! ` Regers. 


To COMPA’RE. v.a. [comparo, Lat.] 
1. To make one thing the meafure of an- 
other; to eltimate the relative good- 


nefs or badnefs, or other qualities, of 
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any one thing, by obferving how it dif- 
fers from fomething elle. 
l will hear Brutus (peal. —— 

I will hear Cafius, und cewpare theit reafons. 
Shalfpeare, 
They meafuring themiclves by themifelves, 
and comparing themiclves among themlelves, are 
not wife. 2 Cw. 
No man can think it grievous, who confiders 
tne pleafure and fweetnets of love, and the plo- 
rivus vidtory of overcoming cvil with good; and 
then compares thele with the rettiely torment, 
and perpetus! tumults, of a malicionas and ro- 
vengeful fpirit. Tillotfon 
He that has got the idcas of numbers, and 
hath taken the pains to cumpare onc, two, and 
three, tu fix, cannot chule bur know thcy arc 
equal. Lecke. 
Thus much of the wrong judgment tnen make 
of prefent and future pleafure and pain, when 
they are compared together, and fo the abfene 
confidered as future. Locke. 
2. It may be obferved, that when the 
compartfon intends only fimilitude or 
iluitration by likenefs, we ufe zo before 
the thing brought for Nhutration: as, 


he compared auger to a fire. 

Solon compared tue people unto the fea, and 
orators and counfellois to the winds; for that 
the fea would be calm and quict, if the winds 


did not trouble it. Bacon's elpophthegms, 

3. When two perfons or things are com- 
pared, to difcover their relative propor- 
tion of any quality, swih is ufed before 
the thing ufed as a meuature. 


Black Macbeth 
Will feem as pure as fnow, being compar’ 


With my confhnelcfs barnis. Shat/peare. 
To compare 
Small things wiza greatcit. Milton. 


He carv’d in ivory fuch a maid fu fair, 

As nature could not wit his art compare. Dry. 

If he compares this tranflation z/?/ the origi 
nal, Le will find that the three Arit fanzas arc 
rendered almoft word for word. Addison. 

4. To compare is in Spenfer uled after the 
Latin comparo, for to get, to procure ; 
to obtain. 

Bur, both from back and belly, ftill did fpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare, 

Fairy Queen. 

Compare. n. f. [from the verb. } 

r. The itate of being compared ; compa- 
rative eltimate; comparifon; poflibility 
of entering into comparifon. 

There I the rarcit things have feen, 

Oh, things without compare ! Suckling. 

As their (mali galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall hips. Wailer. 

Beyond cempare the Sun of God was feen 
Muit glorious. Milton's Paradife Lop. 

2. Simile; fimilitude; illuftration by com- 
parifon. 

Trone twainsin love hall, in the world to come, 
Approve thea traths by Troilus; when their 

rhimcs, 
Full of protett, and oath, and big compare, 
Want fimilies. Shuk/peare’s Trcilue and trifida. 

Compa’kison. n. f. [comparuifon, Fr.] 

1, The aét of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thofe 
of a man, reckons his claws among them, 
which are mnch more like thofe of a lion: fo 
eafy it is ta crive on the comparsjon tov tur to 
make it good, Grew's Muleum. 

Our author faves me the comparifon with tra- 
gedy; for he fays, that herein he is to imitate 
the tragick port. Dryden. 

2. The itate of being compared. 

If we will rightly eftimate what we call good 


and evol, we thall Rnd it hes much in eorpurifen. 
Locke, 
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Objects nesr our vicw are apt to be thought 
greater than thofe of a larger fize thet are mcre 
remote ; and foit ts with pleafure and pain: 
the picfent is apt tu carry it, and thofe at a dif- 
tance have the difadvantage in the comparifun, 

‘ 7 Lecke. 
3. A comparative eftimate; proportion. 

If men would live as religion requires, the 
world would be a matt lovely and defirable 
place, in compar ifon of what now it is. Tilloefon. 

One can fcarce imagine how ty plentiful a 

-fuil fhould become fo sniterab:y unpeopted, in 
comparijon of what it once was. ANd jon 

4. A fimile in writing or {peaking ; an 
Mutration by fimilitude. 

AS fair and as good a kind of fasd in hand 
comparifon, had becn tomething tuo fair and tos 
good for any lady. Saéipeare. 

5. [In grammar.) The formation of an 
adjective through its various degrees of 
finification: as, flrong, flronger, flrongeft. 

To COMPA’RT. v. a. [compartir, Yr. 
from con and partior, Lat.] To divide ; 
to mark out a general defizn into its va- 
rious parts and fubdivitions. 

l make halte to the cafting and rowparting of 
the whole work. Woetton'i rirehiteRure. 

COMPA'RTIMENT. n. /. [compartiment, 
French.) A divifionof a pıćłure, or 
delign. 

The circumference is divided into twelve com- 
partiments, cach containing a complete picture. 

Pope, 

ComPaRTITION. a. f. [from compart.] 

1. The act of comparting or dividing. 

I will come to the compartition, by which the 
authors of this art underttand a graceful and ute- 
ful diflribution of the whole yroundplet, both 
for rooms of office andentcrtainment. ottan. 

2. The parts marked out, or feparated ; 
a feparate part. 

Their temples and amphitheatres reeded no 
compurtitions. Wortton’s Architecture, 


Compa RTMENT. n. f. [compartiment, Fr. 


Divilion; feparate part of a defgn. 
The fqnare will make you ready for ali mana 

ner of cowpartments, bafes, pedeftals, and build- 

Ings. Peacham on Drawing, 


To CO'MPASS. v.a. [compafer, Fr. 
compaffare, Ital. pafibus metiri, Lat. ] 
1. To encircle; toenviron; to furround ; 

to enclofe : it has fometimes around, or 
about, added. 
A darkfome way, 
That deep defcended through the hollow ground, 
And was with dread and horrour compalfcd around, 
Fairy Queen, 
I fee thee compafs'd with thy kingdom's peers, 
That {peak my falutation in their minds. Shat/. 
Now all the bleffings 
Of a glad father compafs thee about! Shak/peare. 
The {hady trees cover him with their thadow ; 
the willows of the brook compaft him abour. Yob. 
Obferve the crowds that com aft him around. 
Diyaen's Virerl, 
Ta dare that death, I will approach ver nighec ; 
Thus wert thou canpaJed with circling fre. Dryd. 
2. To walk round any thing. 
Old Chutiacus compafs'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an clivesbranch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he tpiinkle@-round. Dery ter. 
3. To beleaguer; to befiege; to block. 
Thine enemies fh::ll caft a trench about thee, 
and compass thec round, and keep thee inon every 
fide. Luts. 
4. Lo gralp; to enclofe in the arms ; to 
feize. 
5. To obtain ; to procure ; to attain; ta 
have in the power. 
ae 42 
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That which by wifdom he faw tobe requifite, 
for that people, was by as great wifdom com- 
puffed. Hookers Preface. 

His maftcr being one of great regard, 

Jn court to compa/s any tuit not hard. Hub.Tale. 
` It Tecan check my erring love, I will; 

If not, to compafs her Ili ufe my fkill.  Shak/. 
How can you hope to compa/s your defigns, 
Ard not ¢iffemole them? Denham, 

He had a mind to make himfelf matter of 
Weymouth, if he coud compafs it without cn- 
gaging his army before it. Clarendon. 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs 
of Conttantinople and Alexandria; fo loth is the 
Pepe to lole the remembrance of any title that he 
hath once dompafed. Brerewond. 

Invention is the frit part, and abfolutcly ne- 
ceflary to them botn; yet no rule eyer wasy, or 
eve can be given, how to compa/s it. Dryden. 

The knowledge of what is good and what is 
evil} what ougnt and what ought not to be done, 
is a thing too large to be compaffed, and too hard 
to be mattered, without/brains and ttudy, parts 
and contemplation. South. 

In ev'ry work regard the writer's enc, 

Since none can compafs more than they intend. 
» Tope. 
6. [In law.] To take meafures prepa- 
ratory to any thing: as, to compafs the 


ceath of the king. 


Co'mpass. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Circle; round- 
This day I breathed frft ; tine is come round; 
And where I did begin, tncre thall lend: 
My life is run its compafs. Shatfpeare. 
2 Stent reach ;ygcafp. 
O Juliet, I already know thy gricf; 
It ftrains me paft the compa/s of my wits. Shatf. 
That which is out of the compafs of any man’s 
power, is to that man impoflible. South. 
How few therc are may be juftly bewailed, the 
- compafs of them extending but from the time of 
. Hippocrates to thatof Marcus Antoninus. Temp/e. 
Animals in thir generatian are wifer than the 
_ fons of meas but their witdom is confined to a 
tow particulars, and lies ina very narrow compas. 
ddd: feus Spe€tatar, 
This author hath tried the forcc and cowpafs 
of aur language with much fuccefs. Swift, 
$. Space; room; limits, either of time 
or fpace. 
No lefs than the compas of twelve books is 
taxcn up in thefe. Pope. 
‘The Englith aic good confederates in an enter- 
prize which may be difpatched ina fhort compufs 
. cf time. tdi for, 
You have heard what hath been here done for 
the poor ky the five hofpitais and the workhoufe, 
within the compa/s of one year, and towards the 
end of a long expenfive war. ciiterbury. 


4. Enclofure ; circumference. 
And their mount Palatine, 
Th’ imperial palace, compafs huge, and high 
The trudcture. Milt. Par, Regained. 
Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 
Which now on feven high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compa/s all the world contains. Dryd. 


5. A departure from the right line; an 
indirect advance : as, 10 fetch a compafs 
round the camp. 


&. Moderate {pace ; 
limits. 

Certan it is, that in two hundred years before 

(I fpeak within conpafs) no fuch commithon 
had been cxecuted in either of thefe provinces. 

Davies oa Ireland. 

Nothing is lixelter to keep 2 man within com- 

pafs, than the having conftantly before his eycs 

the ftate of his aifaiss, in a regular courte of 

account. Locke. 


>. The power of the voice to exprefs the 
notes of mufick, 


moderation; due 
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You would found mc from my loweft note to 
the top of my compa/s. Skuk/peare. 
From harmony, from heavenly hanauny, 
This unvierfal frame begen : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compa/s of the notes it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 
8. [This is rarely ufed in the fingular.] The 
intrument with which circles are drawn. 
If they be two, they are two fo 
As ftit twin compaffes arc two: 
Thy foul, the fixt toot, makes no fhow 


To move ; but doth, if th’ other do. Dorns. 
In his band 

He took the gotden comp-/fes, prepar’d 

In God’s cternal ttore, to circumicnibe 

This univerfe, and all created things. Miton. 


To hx one fvot of their compa/s wherever they 
think &t, and extend the other to fuch terrible 
lengths, without defcribing any circumference 
atg l, is to leave us and themtclyesan a vely 
ubeertain itate. Sjt. 

9. The intitsument compofed of a needle 


and card, whereby maviners lieer. 

The breath of religion: tills the fails; profit is 
the compafs by which factious men iteer their 
courfe. King Chorles. 

Rude as their hips was navigation then, 

No ufcful compu/s or meridian known: 

Coafling they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-ftar 

fhone. Dryden. 

With equal force the tempeft blows by turns 
From cv'ry corner of the feaman’s compafs. Rowe, 

He that frit difcovered the ule of the compa/i, 
did more for the firpplying and increafe of ufeful 
commoditice, than thole who built. workhoufes. 

Loke. 
ro. Inold language there was a phrafe, to 
come in compafs, to be brought round. 

Compass-saw. n.f. 

The compafs-fuzo fhould not have its teeth fet, 
as other faws have; burthe edge of it ihould he 
made fo broad, and the back fo thin, that it 
may cafily follow the broad edge. Its office is 
to cut a round; and thcretore the ecge muft be 
made broad, and the back thin, that the back 
may have a wide kerf to turn in. Moxon. 

COMPA'SSION. n. f. [compafion, Fr. 
from con and patior, Latine) Pity; 
commiferation ; forrow for the {ufferings 
of others; painful fympathy. 

Ye had compaffon of me in my bonds. 

Hebrews. 
Their angry hands, 
My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe exact; 
This p!eads compaffon, and repents the fact. 
Dryden's Fables. 

The good-natured man is apt to be moved 
with compafion for thofe misfortunes or infirmi- 
tics, Which another would turn into ridicule. 

ddidifon’s SpeGator. 

To ComPa’ssion. v. a. [from the noun. | 
‘Yo pity; to compafhhonate ; to commi- 
ferate. A word fcarcely ufed. 

O heavens! can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compifficn him? — Shaky. 

COMPASSIONATE. adj. [from compaffon. } 
Inclined to compaffion ; inclined to pity ; 
merciful; tender; melting; foft; eafily 
affe€ted with forrow by the mifery of 
others. 

Tiere never was any heart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that wasnot alfo tenderand compuffiornare. 

South's Sermons, 

To Compa’ssionatE. v. a. [from the 
noun.] ‘To pity; to commiferate, 

Experience laycth princes torn eftates before 
their eyes, ana withal perfuades them to cem- 
pafionate themielves. Raleigh. 

Compaffionates my pains, and pitics me! 
What is compathon, when "tis void of lave ? 

-Iduli fon`s Cato. 
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COMPA'SSIONATELY. adv. [from compaf- 
Jionate.] Mercifully ; tenderly. 

The fines were afigned to the rebuiiding St. 
Paul's, and thought therefore to be the mare fe- 
Verely impofed, and the lets compagionately re- 
duced and cxcufed. Clarendon. 

Compare’rnity. m fi [con and puter- 
nitas, Latin.] The relation of godfa. 
ther to the perfon for whem he an!wers. 

Gothiprcd, or conpaternity, by the canon hw, 
is a fpujtual afinity ; and a juror that was goñi 
tu-cither of the partics might, in former times, 
have been chailenged as not inditcrent by ous 
law, Duwies State of Ireland. 

COMPATIBILITY. n. /. [from compaticle. ] 
Confiftency; the power of cocxifling 
with fomething elle; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPA” IBLE. adj. [corrupted, by an 
unfkilful compliance with pronunciation, 
from czmpetible, from conipeto, Latin, to 
fuit, to agree. Competitle is found in 
good wiiters, and ought always to be 
uled. | 

1, Suitable to; fit for; confiftent with; 
not incongruous to. s 


The obje& of the will is fuch a good as is 
compatible to an intellectual nature, Hale, 


.2, Coniiflent; agreeable. 


Our pocts have joined together fuch qualities 
as aie by nature the molt compatibili; valour 
with anger, mecknefs with picty, and prudence 
with ciffimiulation. Broome. 


CoMPATIBLENESS. n.e /. [from compa- 
tible.) Conhltency ; agreement with any 
thing. ; 

CompatTisriy. adv. [from comgatible.] 
Fitly ; fuitably. 

Compa’tient. adj. [from con and pa. 
tior, Latin.] Suffering together. Did, 

Compa’trior. n. f. [from con and pa- 
iria, Lat.] One of the fame country. 

ite 
Tine governor knew he was fo circumfpect as 
not to adhere to any of the factions of the time, 


in a neutrality indifferently and fricndly cnter- 
taining ail his compatriots. Drummond, 


ComPE'ER. n.f. [compar, Lat.) Equal; 
companion ; colleague; affuciate. 
Sefoftris, 
That monarchs harnefs’d, to his Chariot yok’d 
Bafe fervituce, and his dethron’d compeers 
Lath’d furioully. Filipso 
To ComrE'er. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To be equal with; to mate. 


In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 
In my right, ns 

By me invefted, he compeers the beft. Shak/peare, 
To COMPE’L. ù. a. [compello, Lat.] 


1. To force to fome act; to oblige; to 
conftrain ; to neceflitate; to urge irre- 
fillibly. 


You will compel me then to read the will? 
Shatfpeare. 
The fpinners, carders, fullers, compen’d by 
hunger, 
And lack of other means, in defp’rate manner 
Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 
Stak) peare, 
He refufed, and faid, I will not eat: but his 
{crvants, together with the woman, compelled mint. 
1 Sumsel 
But firft tne lawlefs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meffage to regard, 
Mutt be compedl'd by figns and judgments cre. 
Milter, 
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All thefe bleffings could but enable, not ec- 
pel, us to be happy. Charenton, 
“Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compcl?.d to drink the deep Letheaa flood. Dry. 
2. To take by force or violence; to ta- 
viih from; tofeize. This fignification 
is Uncommon and hart, 
The fubje€ts grief 
Comes through commiuffions, which compe! from 
cach 

The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakjpeare’s Herry vit. 
3. To gather together, and unite in a 
company. A latiniim, compellere gre- 


gein. 
He to the town return'd, 
Attended by the chiefs who tought the field, 
Now friendly mix'd, and in one troup cerzpel? d. 
: Dryden. 

4, To feize; to overpower. 

Our men fecure nor guards nor centries held, 
But cafy fleep their weary limbs compell’d. Dryd. 

ComPELLABLE. adj. [from compel.] That 
may be forced. Perhaps it fhould be 
compellible. 

Competra'tion. n. f. (from compello, 
Latin.} The ftyle of addrefs; the 
word of falutation. 

The ftile beft fitted for all perfons, on all oc- 
cafions, to ule, is the compellarion of Father, 
which our Saviour rR taught. Duppa. 

The peculiar compellation of the kings in 
France, is by jir?, which is nothing cite but fa- 
ther, Temple. 

Comperrer. n. f. [from compel.} He 
that forces another. 

CO'MPEND. a. f. [compendium, Lat.] 
Abnidgment ; fummary ; epitome ; con- 
traétion; bieviate. 

Fix in memory the dilcourfes, and abftract 
them into brief com peas. Watts, 

ComĪmPENDIA'RIOUS, adj. [compendiarius, 
Lat.] Short; contracted ; {ummary ; 
abridged, 

Compenpio’siry. n. f [from compendi- 
ous.] Shortnefs; contracted brevity. 

Die. 

Compe’xvrous. adj. [from compendium. ] 
Short; fummary; abridged ; compre- 
heative; holding much in a narrow 
{pace ; direct ; near; by which time is 
faved, and circuition cut off. 

They learncd more compendious and expedi- 
tious ways, whereby they fhortened their labours, 
and gaiued time, | Wedzward. 

Compe'NDiousLY. adv. [from compen- 
dious.) Shortly ; in a fhort method; 
fummarily ; -in epitome. 

By the apoftles we have the fabflance of 
chriftian belief campendicufly drawn into few and 
fhort articles. Haoker. 

The ftate or condition of matter, before the 
world was a-making, is compen:licufly cxpreffcd 
ty the word chaos. Bentley. 

CoMPE'NDIOUSNESS. n. f. [from coñpendi- 
ous.) Shortnefs; brevity ; comprenen- 
fion in a narrow compafs. 

The inviting eafincís and compend:tunefs of 


Ie 
this affertion, thould cazzle the eycs. Bently. 


COMPE'NDIUM. n. f. [Latin] - A- 
bridgment; fummary ; breviate; ab- 
breviature; that’ weich holds much in a 

‘narrow room ; tlre near way. 

Atter we arc grown well acgutinted with a 
fhort fy {tem or compendium of a {cience, which is 
written in the plaineft and moft fimple manner, 
itis then proper to read a larger regular treatife 
en that fubject, Watts ca tae Mind. 
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COMPENSABLE. adj. (from compen/ate.] 
That may be recompenfed. 

Zo COMPENSATE. v. a. [compen/fo, 
Lat.] Fo recompenfe; to'be equiva: 
lent to; to counterbalance; to counter- 
vail; to make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, 
do compeniate the heat of the day. Bacon. 

The pleafures of lire do not cow: penfate tie mi- 
feries. Prior, 

Nature to thefe, withvut profufion kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow’ rs, aftizn’d s 

Baca feeming want compenfured of courte, 

Herc with degrees of {wiftnefs, there of force. 
Pope. 

Compensation. u. f. [from compenfuie. | 
Recompenfe; fomething equivalent ; 
amenas. ‘ 

Poynings, the better to make ccmpenfation of 
his fervice in the wars, called a parliament. 

Bacon, 

All other debts may compenfation find ; 

But love ts ftiict, and will be paid in kind. 
Drysen, 

ComPe'NSATIVE. adj. [from compen/ate. ] 
Such as compenfates or countervails. 

To COMPE'NSE. v. a. [compenfo, Latin. ] 
To compenfate; to countervail; to be 
equivalent to; to counterbalance; to 
recompente. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quickfilver doth 
not contpenje the weight of a tone, more than the 
weight of the aqua-fortis. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

The joys of the two marriages were compenfed 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Ar- 
thur. Bacon's Henry vit. 


To COMPERE’NDINATE. v. a. [com- 
perendino, Lat.] To delay. 

CoMPERENDINA'TION. n. f. [from com- 
perendinate.] Delay ; dilatorinefs. 


Co’MPETENCE. ? 
` > n. /. [from competent. 
Co'MPETENCY. } a ip ] 


1. Such a quantity of any thing as is fuf- 
ficient, without fuperfluity. 

Something of {peech is to be indulged to com- 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a compe- 
tency to thofe recreative difcourtes which main- 
tain the chearfulnefs of fociety. Gow. of Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 
is equal to the conveniencies of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

Thar lack of means enforce you not to evil. SAk. 

It is no mean happinefs to be feated in the 
mean: fupertiuity comes fooner by white hairs, 
but corpetency lives longer. Shak fpeare. 

A dilcreet learned clergyman, with a compe- 
tency fit for one of kis cducation, may be an en- 
tertaining, an ufcful, and fometimes a neceflary 
companion. Swift. 

Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 


Pepe, 


3. [In law.] The power or capacity of 


a judge or court, for taking cognifance of 
an affair. j 
COMPETENT. adi. [competens, Lat. ] 
1. Suitable ¢ fit; adequate ; proportionate. 

If ilere be any power in imagination, the dif- 
tance mult he competent, the medium not adverfe, 
and the body apt and proportiénate. Baron. 

2. Adapted to any purpofe without defect 
or fuperfuity. 

Thc greate captain of the Engiith brought ra- 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover 
Lrcland Davies on Irland. 

To draw men from great excels, it is not 
amifs, though we ufe them unto fomewhat Icfs 
than is competent. Looker. 


3, Reafonable; moderate. 


3. Now with for. 


| 
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A competent number of the old being firft read, 
the new fhould fucceed. Hocker, 

The clergy have gaincd fome infight into mca 
and things, and a cumpetente knowledge of the 
world. Atterbury’ s Sermbns, 

4. Qualified; fit: a competent judge, is 
one who hasa right of jurifdi@ion in 
the cafe. 

Let us iih confider how competent we are for 
the office. Giternmment of the Tougne, 

5- Contiftent with; incident to. 

Fhatis the privitege ot the Infinite Autor of 
things, who never flumbers nor fIceps, but is 
not competent to any finite being. Lockes 

Co'MPETENTLY. adv. [from competent] 
1. Adequately ; property. 
I think it hath becn capetent!y proved. Bentley. 
2. Keafonably ; moderately ; without fu- 
perfluiry or want. 
Some places require men competently endowed : 


but none think the appointment to be a duty of 
juttice bound to refpeet defers. Wottm. 
COMPE'CIBLE. adj. [from competo, Lat. 
For this word a corrupt orthography has 
introduced compatible.} Suitable to; 
confiftent with, 
It is not somperible with the grace of God fo 
mutch as to incline any man to do cvil. Hammnsmt, 
Thofe are properties not at all comperible to 
body or matter, though of nevcr fo pure a mix- 
ture. Glanville.” 
The duration of eternity à parte ante is fuch asis 
only competib/e to the eternal God, and not com- 
municable to any created being. Sir Mar. Hale, 


Compr’rIBLENESS. n. f. [from competible. } 
Suitablenefs ; fitnefs. 


COMPETITION. n. /. [from con and 
petitio, Latin.] 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the fanie 
time ; rivalry ; contett. 

The ancient flames of difcord and intcftine 
wars, upon the competition of both koufcs, would 
again return. Bacon. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could 
not come in competition, Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

Though what producesany degree of pleafurc 
be inatfelf good, and what is apt to produce any 
degree of pain be evily yet often we do not call 
itto, when it comes imicompetition : the degrees 
alto of pleafurc and paingehave a preference. ° 

gochez 

We fhould be afhamed to rival inferidúrs, and 
difhonour our nature ‘by fo degrading a compes 
tition. Rogers. 

2. Double claim; claim of more than one 
to one thing: anciently with’ ¢o. 

Competition tothe crown there is none, norcan 


be Dacar. 


The prize of beauty was difputed till you 
were feen ; but now all pretenders have with- 
drawn their claims : there is no competition but 
for the fecund place. Dry:ten, 


Compe’trror. n.f. [con and petitor, Lat. ] 
1. One that has a claim oppofite to an- 
other’s; a rival: with for before the 
thing claimed. 
How furious and impatient they bey! 
And cannot brook comperiters in love. Shat/pear?. 
Soine undertace fuits.with purpose to let them 
fall, to gratify the competitor, aco. 
Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the 
office of prætor. Tatler. 
He who trufts in God has the advantage in 
prefent felicity; and, when we take futuriry 
into the account, stands alone, andis acknow- 
lelged to have no comp stitor. Regers. 
2. It had formerly of before the thing 
claimed. 
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Selymes, king Of Algiers, waa in arms againf 
his brother Mechemetes, eompetitar of the king- 
dom. : Koroller Hiflory. 
3. In Shak/pcare it feems to tignify only 

an opponent. 

The Guilfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebcls. Statlp, Richard imt. 
Comptra'tion. n.f. [from compilo, Lat.] 
1. A collection from various authors, 
2. Anaffemblage ; a coacervation. 

Thete is in it a (mall vein nlled with fpar, pro- 
bably fince the time of the comp:ation af the 
maís. Mcodward on Fofjils, 

Jo COMPILE. v.a. [compilo, Lat. } 

1. To draw up from various authors; to 
collet into one body. 

1. To write; to compofe. 

In poetiy they compr/e tne praifes of virtuous 
men and actions, and fatires ayaintt vice. Templ. 

By the accounts which authors have left, they 
might learn that the race uf fea and land is the 
faime that it was when thofe accounts were 
compiled. II codw'ard's Natural Hijlory. 

The regard he kad for his thield, bad caufced 
him formerly to compile a difeitation concerning 
it. aJrduthrot and Pepe. 

3. To contain; to comprife. Not ufed. 

After fo long a rice as l have ran 
Througa fairy land, which thofe fix buoks compite, 
Give lcave to reit me. Soen w. 

4. To make up; to compofe. Not uled. 

Lion like, uptandith aud more wild, 


Slave to his pride, and all. his nerves being na- - 


turally compil d 
Of emincnt ftrength, talks our and prevs upon 
a filly fnecp. Chapman's Jiad. 
Comprtement.a. /. [from compile.] Coa- 
cervationg the act of piling together ; 
the act of heaping up. 

I was encouraged to alay how T could build a 
man; for there is a moralas wellas a natural or 
artificial canpilement, and of better marcrials. 

Wotton on Education, 

Compr'rer. af [from compile.] A col- 

lector ; one who frames a compofition 
from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables ; 
thofe we call comprlers. Bacon's New -dtalantis, 

Some pamful compiler, who will Rudy old lan- 
sage, may enform the world shat Robert ear! of 
Oxford was hich treafurer. Swift, 


ComPLa'CENCE. ‘a. f. [complacentia, low 
Compra’cency. § Latin] 
-Pleafure; fatisfaétion ; gratification. 
I by converfing cannot thefe creét 


From prone, norin their ways complaceme find. 
Milton, 


When the fupreme faculties move regularly, - 


the inferior affections following, there arifes a 
fercnity and complacency upon the whole foul. 
South, 
Difcales extremely lelen the complacence we 
have in altthe goud things of this life.  eterd, 
Others proclaim the inGrmities of a great man 
with latish tinn and complacency, if they difcover 
none of the lixe in themfelves. aAddifen, 
2. The caule of pleafure ; joy. 
O thou, in heav'n and earth, the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath! © thou, 
My fole complucence ? Milton's Par, Lof. 


3. Civility; complaifance; foftnefs of 
manners. 

They were not fatished with their governour, 
and apprchenfive of his rudencfs and want of 
eomplacency. Clarendon, 

H's great humanity appeared jn the benevo- 
dence of his afpe&t, the complacency of his beha- 
wiour, and the tone of his voice. Addifon. 

Complacency and truth, and manly fwcetnefs, 
Wweilever ou his tongue, and {mooth his thoughts. 

“iddifon, 
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Wirk mesn complacencve ne'er betray your tuf, 
Nor be fo civil as to prove unjutt. Pape. 


COMPLACENT. adj. [complacens, Lat. ] 
Civil; affable ; foft; complaifant. 

To COMPLAIN. v. n. [complaindre, Fr.) 

t. To mention with forrow or refentment ; 
to murmur; to lament. With of be- 
fore the caufe of forrow: fometimes 


with on. 
Lord Haftings, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Gotmy lord chamberlain his liberty.  Shukfp. 
Iwill fpeak in the anguith of my Spine; I 
will complain in the bitterncis of my foul. Fob. 
Shall J, like thee, on Friday night complain ? 
For on that day was Cœur de Leon Nain. Dryden. 
Do not all men complain, even thefe as well as 
others, of the great ignorance of mankind ? 
Durnet’s Preface to Theory of Earth. 
Thus accurs'd, 
In midh of water I complain of thirft. © Dryden 
2. Sometimes with jor before the caufal 
nonn. 
Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 
forthe punithment of his tins ? Lamentations, 
3. To inform agarnit. 
Now, matter Shallow, you'll complain of me to 
the council ? Shakfpeare. 
To Come Lain. v. a. [This fenfe is rare 
and perhaps not very proper.] To la- 
ment; to bewail. 
Pale death our valiant lcader hath opprefs’d, 
Come wreak his lofs whom buotlefs yc complain, 
Fuirfar. 
Gaufride, who could ft fo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, wath an arrow flain. 
Dryden's Fables. 
They might the greevance inwardly compluin, 
But outwardly they necds muft temporize. 
Dan, Livi! War 
CaoMPLA'INANT. n.f. [from complain. } 
One who urges a duit, or commences a 
profecution, again{t another. 
Congreve and this author are the moft eager 
compiuinants of the difpute. Collier's Defence. 


Compra tnen.n. f. [from complain.} One 
who complains; a murmurer; a la- 
menter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and 
complainers arc the fame who fpcak {welling 
words. Government of the Tongue 

Philips is a complainer ; and on this occafion I 
told lord Carteret, that complainers never fuccced 
at court, though railers do. Swift. 


Complaint. n.f. [complainte, French. ] 
1. Reprefentation of pains or injuries; 
lamentation, 

I cannot find any caufe of complaint, that good 
laws have fo much becn wanting unto us, as we 
to them. Heoker’s Dedication. 

As tor me, is my complaint to man. fob. 

a-s Adam faw 
Agen part, though hid in gloomich Made, 
Tos Srrow abandon'd, but warg felt within, 
Adin a tioubled fea of pafon tofs’, 
Thüs to difburthen fought with fad ccmplaint. 
Mitton, 
2. The caufe or fubje& of complaint; grief. 

The poverty of the clergy in England hath becn 

the complaint of all who with well tothe church. 
Swift. 
3. A malady ; a difeafe. 

One, in a conp.aint of his bowels, was lct 
‘blood till he had fcatce any left, and was pcr- 
fedtly cured. Arbuthnot. 

4. Remonftrance againft; information 
againft. 

Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againft my child. Shakfprare. 

In evil frait this day I Rand 
Bcfure my judge, cither to undergo 
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Afty felf the total crime, or to accufe 
My other (clf, the partner of my life: 
Whole failing, ware her taith to me remains, 
I thould conceal, and not expofe to blame 
By my compliant; but trict neccflity 
Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint. Afiron, 
Againit the guddefs thefc complaints ne mad-. 
Dryden's “nerd, 
Compcarsance. n. fe [complaifance, Fr.) 
Civility; delre of pleating; act of 
adulation. 
Her death is but in complaifunce to her. Dry! 
You muft alfo be induftrivus to Gifcover the 
opinion of your enemies; for you may be affurcd, 
that they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to complatjance, Dryden's Dufrejny. 
Fair Venus wept the fad difatter 
Of having loft her fav'rite dove : 
In complaifance poor Cupid mourn’d ; 


His grief reliev'd bis mother's pain. Pris, 


COMPLAISANT. ah. [complaifant, 
French.] Civil; defirous to pleafe. 
There arc to whoin my fatire feems tvo boid; 
Scarce to wile Peter complarfant enougir, 
And fomethinig faid of Chartres much tuo rough, 
Lope. 
COMPLAISA'NTLY. adv. [from complaif- 
ant.) Civilly; with defire to pleate ; 
ceremomoufly. 
La plenty ttarving, tantaliz’d in fate, 
And complarjantly help'd to all I hate; 
Treated, care{s’d, and tir’d, I take my leave. 
Pope. 
Comprarsa’NTNESS. n.f. [from com- 
plaifant.| Civility; compliance. D/A. 
To CoMPLa’NATE. i v. a. [from planus, 
To COMPLA’NE. Lat.) To- level; 
to reduce to a flat and even furface. 
The vertebra of the neck and back-bunc are 
made hoit and complanatet, and firmly braced 
with mutctes. Derham, 
COMPLE’'AT. See COMPLETE. 
Co'MPLEMENT. n. /. (complementum, Lat. ] 
1. Perfe€tion; fulnefs; completion; com- 


pletement. 

Our cuftom is both to place 't in the front of 
our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end 
of fome principal limbs or parts, as a complement 
which fully perfecteth what(uever may be dc- 
fective inthe ref. Hesżer. 

Tiey as they feaited had their fill, 

For a full comp/emene of all their ill. Huh. Tales. 

For accmplement of thefe bicflings, they were 
enjoyed by the protection of a king of the mutt 
harmlcfs difpofition, the mott exemplary picty, 
the greateft fobriety, chattity, and mercy. 

Clarendon 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and ine 

tegrity, hath five exterior powers or facultics. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


2. Complete fet; complete provilon; the 
full quantity or number. 
The god of Jove himfelf inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and cares 
His complement of ttores, and total war. Prior, 


| 3. Adfcititious circumftances ; appendages; 
parts not neceflary, but ornamental: 
whence ceremony was called complements 
now corrupted to complimest. 

If the cafe permiftcth not baptitin to have the 
decent complements of baptif{m, hetter it were to 
enjoy the body without his furniturc, than to 
wait for this, till the opportunity of that, for 
which we defire it, be lott. Hooker. 

Thefe, which have laly fprung up, for com- 
piments, rites, and ceremonics of church actions, 
are in truth, for the greatcft part, fuch filly 
things, that very cafinefs doth make them hard 
to be dìfputed of in fcrious manner. Hecker, 

A doleful cafe dcfircs a duleful fong, 

Without vain artor curious complements. Spenfer. 
b 
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Garnith'd and.deck’d in modek complement, 
Not working with the car, but with the cyce. 
Shukfpeare, 
4. [In geometry.] What remains of a 
quadrant of a circle, or of nincty degrees, 
alter any certain arch hath been re. 
trenched from it. 


§. [In allronomy.] The diftance of a 
ftar from the zenith, 

G. COMPLEMENT of the curtain, in fortifi- 
cation, that part in the interiour fide of 
it which makes the demigorge. 

9. Arithmetical COMPLEMENT of a Joga- 
rithm, is what the logarithm wants of 
10,000,000. Chambers. 

COMPLETE. adj. (completus, Latin. ] 

1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 

With us the reading of (cripture is a part of 
our church liturgy, a fpecial portion of the fer- 
vice which we du to God; and not an exercife ty 
{pend the time, when one doth wait for another 
coming, till the affembly of them that fhall af- 
terwards worfhip him be compete. Hooker. 

And ye are complete in him which is the head 
of all principality and power. Coloffians. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax. 

Shakfpeare. 

2. Complete, having no degrees, cannot 
properly admit more and mofi. 

If any difpofttion ould appear towards fu 
good a wark, the athftance of the legiflative 
power would be neceflary to make it more com- 
(ete. Swit, 

3. Finifhed; ended ; concluded. 

This courfe of vanity almott complete, 

Tir'd in the field of lite, I hope retreat. Prior. 

Zo ComPLE'TE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To perfe& ; to finifh. 

Mr. Sanderion was completed mafter of arts. 

Walton. 

Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of lutttul appetence. Milton. 

To town he comes, complete, the nation’s hope, 
And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a 

pope. Pope. 

Come e'tELy, adv. [ fromcomplete.] Fully ; 
perfeatly. 

Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 
Tarough fpace of matter fo completely full ? 

Blackmore, 

Whatever perlon would afpire to be completely 
witty, mast, humerous, and polite, must be able 
to retain in his memory cvery. ingle fentence 
contained in this work. Swift 

Compre TEMENT. x. f. [from sg phtement, 
French.) The ace of complet ag. 

Aliow me to give you, from the bert vuchors, 
the origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, 
andthe completement ot fatire among the Ronians, 

Di yden's Dedication to Furenal. 

COMPLETENESS. n. fi [from compete. } 
Pertection; the Rate cf being complete. 

I cannot allow then wifetom tuch a couplete- 
nfs avd anerability as tocxchide mv(elt. 

Kinue Charles. 

Thefe parts go to make up the completenc/s of 
any fubyect. Watts’ Logick. 

Comece’tion. a. /. [from comprete.] 

1. Accompliihment ; a& of fultitling 3 date 
of being fulfilled. 

There was a full entire harmony and confent 
of all the divine predictions, receiving their comt- 
pletionnn Chritt. South. 

2. Utmolt height; perfect hate. 

He makes it the utmott completion of an ill 
charaéter to bear a malevolence to the beh 
men. Pepe. 

CO'MPLEX. ? adj. [complexus, Latin. ] 

Compre’xED: § Compofite; of many 


a . e 
ComPre’xionaL. adj. [from complexion. | 


COM 


parts; not fimple; including many par- 
ticulars, 
Tu exprefs complexed fignifications, they took 
a liberty to compound and picce together crea- 
tures of allowable forms into mixtures inexiftent. 
Brown. 
Ideas madc up of feveral fimple ones, f call 
complex; {uch as beauty, gratitude, a man, the 
univerfe; which, though complicated of various 
fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of fimple 
ones, yet are confidesed cach by itlelt as onc. 
Locke. 
A {econdary effential mode, called a propeity, 
fometimes goes toward making up the effence of 
a complex being. Watts. 
With fuch perfection fram’d 
Js this comp/ex itupendous fcheme of things. 
Thom/fon's Spring, 


Co'merex, a. f. [from the adjective. ] 


Complication; collection. 

This parable of the wedding fupper compre- 
hends in it the whole complex of all the bicflings 
and privileges exhibited by the gofpel. South. 


CoMPLE'XEDNESS. n, fe [from complex.] 


Complication; involution of many par- 
ticular parts in one integral; contra- 
ricty to Limplicity ; compound ftate or 
nature. 

Frum the complexednefs of thefe moral ideas, 
there follows another inconvenience, that the 
mind cannot cafily retain thote precife combi- 
nations. Locke. 


ComPLe’xion. n.f. [complexio, Latin. ] 


1. The enclofure or- involution of one 
thing in another, 


Though the terms of propofiticns may be com- 
plex, yet where the compofition of the argument 
is plain, fimple, and regular, it. is properly 
called a fimple tyllogitm,fince the complexion dues 
not belong to the fyllogiftick form of it. JF utes. 


2. The colour of the external parts of any 
body. 
Men judge by the complexion of the fky - 
The ttate and inclination of the day. Shaky. 
What fce you in thote papeis, that you lofe 
So much comp.exion ? Shakf{pcare's Henry v. 
He fo takes on yonder, fo rails again{t all mar- 
ried mankiad, fo curfes all Eve's daughters, ot 
what complexion focver. Shuklpeare. 
Why doth not beauty then refine the wir, 
And good complexion rectify the will? Davies. 
Nicenefs, though it renders thei infigmAcant 
tu great purpofes, yctit polithes their complexion, 
and makes their fpirits (vem: more vigorous. 
Collier on Pride. 
Yi I write on a black man, I run over allethe 
eminent perions of that cemplexiwi. Spiator. 


3- The temperature of the body, accord- 
ing to the varous proportions of the 
four medical humours. 

“Fis ill, though dierent your complexions are, 
The family of ncuv'n tur men fhould war. Dryd., 
For fiom all tempers he could tervice draw ; 

Tte worth of cach, with its allav, be knew; 
And, as the confident of nature, faw 

How (he compl:xuans did divideand brew. Dryden. 
The methods of providence, men of this cem- 

plesion muk be unfit for the contemplation of 

Burner's Theory of the Earth. 

Let melancholy rule fuprernc, 

Choler prefide, or hiood, or phlegm, 

It makes no dit "tence in thecafe, 

Nov is complexion horour’s place. 


Swift. 


Depending on the complexion or tem- 
pcrament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tinc- 
tures from complexional efforefcencies, and de- 


fcend fall lower as they paitake of the fuliginous 
and denigtaying humeursy 


Drown, 
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Ignorance, where it procecds from carly cr ecm 


plexional prejudices, will not wholly exclade 
{rom favour uf God. Fiddes. 


COMPLE'XIONALLY. adv. [from complexe 


ion. | By complexion. 
An Indian king fent unto Alexander a fair wo- 
man, ted with poifons, cither by converfe or co- 


pulation complexisnally to dciiroy him. Brown, 


ComrLE'xLY. adv. [from complex.] la 


a complex manner; not limply. 

Compre’xness.a./. [from compkx.] The 
itate of being complex. 

ComPLE'XURE. n.f. [from complex.] The 
involution or complication of one thing 
with others. 

Compri‘ance. n.f. [from comply. | 

1, The act of yielding to any defire or 
demand; accord ; fubmiffion. 

I am far from excufing that compliance, for 
plenary confent it was not, to his deltrudtion. 

King Charles, 

We arc free from any neccffary determination 
of our wall to any particular action, and froma 
neceflary comp/iance with our defire, fct upon any 
patticular, and then appearing preferable, good. 

a hey 

Let the king meet compliance.in your looks, 
A frce and ready yiclding to his withes. Rowe. 

The actions to whicn the world folicits our 
compliance are fins, which forfeit cternal expec- 
tations. Rogers. 

What compliances Will remove diffenfion, winle 
the liberty continues of profeiling what new opi- 
nions we pleafe ? Swift. 

2. A difpoiition to yteld-to others; com- 
plaifance. 

He was a man of few words, and of grea 
compliance, and afually delivered that is bis op:- 
nion; which he forefaw would be grateful to tle 
king. Clarendona 

ComrLi'aANT. adj. (from comply.] 

i. Yielding ; bending. 

The compliant boughs 
Yiclded them. 

2. Civil; complaifant. 


To CO'MPLICATE: wv. a. [complices 
Latin. ] F 


1. To entangle one with another ; to join 5 
to involve mutually. 

Though the particular alions of war are come 
plicute in fact, yet they are f2parate and dittin&t 
in right. Bacs. 

In cafe our offence againft God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, we thowd makere- 
titution. Tilletjen, 

When therdifeafe is complicated with other dif- 
eafes, une mult cunfider that which is molt 
dangerous. edrbuthnot on Diet. 

There are a multitude of buman actions, which 
have fo many cor plicated civcumitances, afpects, 
and fituations, with regard to time and place, 
perfons and things, that it is mmpofible tor any 
one tu pafs a right judgment concerning thsmy 
Without entering into molt of thefe circunitances. 

E Warts. 
2. To unite by involution of parts one in 
another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them ap- 
ply themiclves one to another, or complicate and 
ditpofe them attep the manner reguifite to make 
them ftick. Bevle’s Hijery of Fironcft. 

3- To form by complication + to form by 
the union of feveral parts into one 
integral, 
Dreadful. was the din 
Of hiffing through the halt! thick fwarming now 
With complicated mongers, head and tail, Afe 
A man, an army, the uni-erfe, are complicate 
of various fimple ideas, or complex ideus. mace 
up of fimple anes. robe, 
Co'sPLICATE. adj. [from the verb. 7 Curie 


pounded of a multiplicity of parts» 


Mitton’s Paradiye Lf. 
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What pleafure would felicitate his (pirit, if he 
could gialpall in a furvey, as a painter runs over 
u complicate piece wiought by Titian or Raphacl. 

’ : Watts on the Mind. 

Co MPLICATENESS. n. f. [from complicate. ] 
The ftate of being complicated; in- 
tricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligibles in, the 
world, fo much objeéted to our fenfes, and every 
feveral object is full of fubdivided multiplicity 
and complicatene/s. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Comrrirca‘tron. n. /. [from complicate. | 

1, The act of involving one thing in an- 
other. 

2. The fate of being involved one in an- 
other. 

All our grievanecs are cither of body or of 
mindy /or inconplicasiovs of both. L’ Bfrunge. 

The notions ofna: cuafuled: knowledge are )al- 
ways full of perplexity and complicatioxs, and 
teldum in ordei. Wilkins. 

3. The integral confifling of many things 
involved, perplexed, and united. 

By adinitting a complication of ideas, and tak- 
ing too many things at once into one queftion, 
the mind ts dazzled and bewitdered. Watts. 

Co'merice. n. f. [Fr. from compex, an 
aftociate, low Latin.} One who. is 
united with others im an ill defign; an 


auffociate ; a confederate ; an accomplice. 
Toarms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. Shak/p. 

Tuftice was afterwards done upon the offenders, 

the principal being hanged and quartered ‘in 

Smithfield ; aud divers of bis chief complices cx- 

ecutcd in divers parts of the realnı. — Hayward. 

» The marquis prevailed with the king, that he 

might only turn his brother out of the garnfon, 
after juftice was done upon his cumplices. 

(darendon, 

Compci'er. n.f [from comply.] Aman 

of an eafy temper ; a man of ready com- 


pliance. 

Suppofe a hundred new employments were 
ereéted on purpofe to gratify compliers, an infup- 
portable difficulty would remain. Swift, 

CO'MPLIMENT. n.f. [compliment, Fr.) 
An aét or expreffion of civility, ufually 
underftood to include fome hypocrify, 
and to mean lefs than it declares: thts ts 
properly complement, fomething fuper- 
flvous, ar more than enough. 

He obferved few compliments in matter of arms, 
but [uch as proud anger cid indite to him, Sen. 
My fervant, fir? ’Pwas never merry world 

Since lowly tcigning was call’d-complinent : 
Y’ are fervant ty the duke Orhing, youth, Skak/. 

One whom the muftck of his own vain tonguc 
Doth ravith, like enchantmg harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

Have chofe as umptre of their meeting. Shat/p. 
What honou that, 

But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 

So many hollow compliments and lyes, 

Outlandiih flatteries ? Milton's Par. Reg. 

Virtuc, religion, heaven, and eternal happinefs, 
are not trifics tu be given up in a compiimenty or 
facrificed to ajet. Rogers. 


To Co'MPLiMENT. v. @ [from the noun, J 
To footh with acts or expreflions of 
refpcct 5 to flatter; to praite. 

It was not to compliment a fociery, fo much 
above Aattery, and the regardlefs air of common 
applaufes. i G bes fe, 

Monarchs fhould their inward. foul difguite, 
Difflemble and command, be falfe and wile ; 

By ignominious arts, for fervile ends, 
Shoull compliment thew foes, and fhun their 
frizai: E 

The watchman gave fo very great a thump ac 
my door, that bawaked, and heard my felt compii - 
merced wih he ufali falutation, Teter. 
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To Co'MPLIMENT: v. n. To ufe ceremo- . 
nious or adulatory language. 

I make the interlocutors upon occafion compli- 

ment with one another. Boyle. 

She compliments Menclaus very handfomcly,. 


and fays he wanted no accomplithment either ofif — 


mind or body. Pope. 

ComPLimENTAL. adj. [from compliment. } 
Expreflive of refpet) or civility; im-. 
plying compliments. 

I come to fpeak with Paris from the prince 
Troilus: I will make a complimental aitault upon 
him. Shak fpeare’s Troil, and Creff. 

Languages, forthe molt part, in terms of art 
and erudition, retain their original poverty, and 
rather grow rich and abundant in comp/im:utal 
phrafes, and fuch froth. Wotton, 

This faltchood of U lyfies is entirely complimen- 
tal and oficios. Brooine. 

ComPLIME'NYALLY. adv, [from compli- 
mental] 1n the nature of a compliment ; 
civilly; with artful or falfe civility. 

This fpeech has been condemned as avari- 
cious: Euitathius judges it fpoken artfully and 
čmplimentally. Broome. 

COMPLIME'NTER. 2. f. [from compliment. ] 
One given to compliments ; ‘a flatterer. 


Co/MPLINE. n: f. [compline, Fr. completinum, 
low Lat.] The lał act of worfhip at 
night, by which the fervice of the day 
is completed. 

At morn and evc, befides their anthems fwect, 
Their peny maffes, and their comp/:nes mect. 

Huhbera’s Tale. 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if 

he lafts till even fong, and then fays his compline 

an hour before the time. Taylors Holy Living. 

To Compxo’RE. v. n. [comploro, Latin. ] 
To make lamentation together. 


COMPLO’T. n. f. [Fr. from completum, 
for complexum, low Latin. Menage.] A 
confederacy in fome fecret crime;-a 
plot ; a confpiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of tne complot which ye tel. Rut. T. 
I know their comp/at is to have my hfe. Stak. 

To ComPLO'T. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
To form a plot; to confpire; to join 
in any fecret defign, generally crinunal. 

Nor ever by advifed pui pole mect 
To plot, contrive, or compl:t any ill. Shak/peare. 
A few lines after, we hnd them complestiny 
together, and contiving a ncw fcene of imiierics 
to the Trojans. Lope. 

COMPLO'TTER. a. f. [from comlit.] A 

confpirator 5; one joined in a plot. 
Jocatta too, no longer now niy tler, 
Is found complotter in the horia decd, Dryden. 

Jo COMPLY’, v. un. [Shinuer derives it 
from the French complaire; bat pro- 
bably it comes from compiier, to bend 
to. Plier is ttill in-ufe.] Vo yield to; 
to be obfequions to; to accord with; 
fo “fuit swith’ “Te Has" na Detore: as 
well perfons as things. 

The riting fun emprei ruitu our weak fight, 
Firlt yilds the clouds, then fhews his globe or, 
ligit. Maller, 
They did fervilely comply auth the people in 


worlhipping God by fentuic a ages and repre- 4 


{entations. [iliotion 
The truth of things will not compe cout! Gur 
conceits, and bend itfelf to cur interet. Fasas 
Remember lam the wie fav'd vouar life, 
Your losing, lawful, and coupévag wite. © Dryd, 
He made his with iw) his cliate compy; 
Jeytul to live, yet not afraid to aie. 


COMPONENT. adj, [conponens, atin.) 
That contlitutes a compound body. 


í 


Prier. 


To COMPO'RT. voa. 
1. To bear: to endure. This isa Gallick 


COMPO'RTABLE. 


COMPO'RTMENT. n. f. 


COM 


The bignefs of the component parts of natural 
bodics may be conjectured by their colours. 
Neseron’s Optick:. 


To COMPO'RT. v.n. [somporter, Vr. 


from porto, Lat.] To agree; to fuit: 
followed by with. 

Some piety ’s not good there, fome vain dif- 

port ° 

On this fide fin, qth that place may comport. 

Darns, 

Such does not comport with the nature of time, 

, folder. 

It is not every man's talent to diftinguith 

aright how far our prudence may warrant our 

charity, and houw far our Charity may compare 

with our prudence, L' Eftrange. 

Children, in the things they do, :f they com- 

port with their age, find littie difference, fo they 

may be doing. | Locke. 


fignification, not adopted among us, 
The malecontented fort, 
That never can the prefent tate compsr’, 


But would as often change as they change will. 
Danicl, 


2. To behave; to carry with the reci- 


procal pronoun. 
At ycars of difcretion, and cempeort yourfelf at 
this rantipole rate ! Congreve, 


Compo’nr. n. f. [from the verb.] Be- 


haviour; conduét; manner of acting 


and looking. 

I thall account concerning the rules and man- 
ners of deportment in the receiving, our. comport 
and converfition in and after it. Taylor. 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude 

comport ; 
In times of tempefi they command alone, 
And ie, but fits precarious on the throne. 
Dryden's Fables. 
adj, [from comport. ] 
Confiftent ; not contradictory. 

We caft the rules and cautions of this art into 

fome comportubie method. Motten’s ArchiteQure. 


Compo’rRTance. 2. J- [from comport. ] 


Behaviour; gefture of ceremony. 

Goodly conportance each ty other tear, 

And entertain themfelves with court'fics meet. 
Fairy Queen, 

[from comport. ] 

Behaviour ; mien; demeanour, 

The will of Gad is like a fttraight unalterable 
rule or line; but the various compartments of tie 
creature, cither thwarting this rule, or holding 
caonfurmity to it, occahon fevcral labitudes of 
this rule Hale. 

By her ierious and devout comportmeni on 
tkole folemn occahans, the gives an example 
that is very often tuu much wanted. sidlifon, 


To COMPO'SE, v. a. [coupofer, French ; 


compono, latin. | 


t. To form a mafs by joining different 


things together. 
Zcal ought to Le compsied of the nighe de- 
gices of all picus afte tions. Spier. 


2. ‘Lo place any thing in its proper from 


and method. 
Jn a peacctul grave my Corps rompet. Dryd, 
How doth the fea cnadily it(c'F cua 
level fuperficies, and with the cath make up 
ere {pi.crical rouncneis. Ray. 


3. To difpofe ; to put in the proper itaie 


fur any purpole. 

The whole army feemed we'l compsfed ta oh- 
tain that by their words, which they could not 
by their pen, i Ciererd x, 


4. To put together a difcourfe ver itn- 


tence; to write as an author 
Words fo pleating to God, as thofe which the 

Son of God himtell hath compefed, were not pòl- 

flle fur men to same. : Hobits. 
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The greateft conqueror in this natlon, after the 
manner of the oid Grecian lyricks, did not unly 
compofe the words of his divine odes, but gene- 
rally {et them to mufick himfelf. Atel’ fon. 

g. To confitute by being parts of a 
whole. 
Nor did Ifrael *fcape 
Ti,’ infeRtion, whemthcir borrow’d gold compas'd 
The caifin Orch. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A few ufsful things, confounded with many 
tritics, fill their memories, and compsfe their in- 
tcllectual pofleffiuns. Warts. 


6. To calm; to quiet. 
He would undertake the journey with him, by 
Which all his fears would be compafed, Claren. 
You, that had taught them to tubdue their 
foes, 
Could order, teach, and their high fp’rits compe/e. 
baller, 
Compofe thy mind; 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force defign’d. 
Dryden. 
He, having a full command over the water, 
had power to fill and compafe it, aswell as to 
move and difturb it. Moodwarid, 

Yet, to compu/e this midnight noife, 
Go frecly fearch where’er you pleafe. Prior, 
e. To adjult the mind to any bufinefs, 


4 
by freeing it from diiturbance. 
The mind, being tnus difquicted, may not be 
able eafily to compofe and tcttle itfelr to prayer. 
Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 
We befeech thce to compofe our thoughts, and 
preferve her reafon, during her ficknefs. Swift. 


8. To adjult ; to fettle : as, to compofe a 
difference. 

9. [With printers.] To arrange the let- 
ters; to put the letters in order in the 
compofiny itick, 

10. [Iu mufick.] To form a tune from 
the different mutical notes. 

Composed. participial adj. (from com- 
pyfe.| Calms; ferious; even; {edate. 

In Spain there is fomething {till more ferious 
and compofed in the manner of the inhabitants. 
-dddifon on Italy. 
The Mantuan there in fober triumph fate, 
Compos’d his poiture, and his look fedate. Pope. 


Compo'septy. adv. [from compofed.] 
Calmly ; fericufly ; fedately. 

A man was walking before the door veiy 
compsfed/y without a hat. One crying, Here is 
the fellow that kiiled the duke; every body 
afked, which is he? The man without the hat 
very compofed/y aufwered, Lam he. Clarendon. 


a 
Compo'sepness. n. /. [from compofed.] 
Sedatenefs , calmnefs ; tranquillity. 

He that will think to any purpofc, muft have 
fixednefs and compofedue/s of humour, as well as 
fmartnefs of parts. Norris. 

Composer. n. f. [from compo/e.] 
1. An authors a writer. 

Now will be the right teafon of forming them 
to be able writcrs and compefers in every excel- 
Jent matter. Milton. 

If the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in 
them, they at leat do no harm, and thew an 
honedt indudry, anda good intention in the com- 
peer. Adilifon's Freeholder. 


z. He that adapts the mufick to words ; 
he that forms a tune. 
For the truth of the theory I am in no wife 
concerned, the composer of it muft look to that. 
Woodward. 
For compofition, I prefer next Ludovico, a 
moft judicious and fwect comp:/er. Peacham. 
The conmpofer has fo exprefled my fenfe, where 
1 intended to move the paifions, that he feems 
to have been the poet as well as the compofer. Dryd. 
Compo'site. adj. [compofttus, Latin.] 
VoL I 
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The compofite order in architeãure is the lat 
of the five orders of columns; fo named, becaufe 
its capital is campofed out of thofe of the other 
orders; and it is alfo called the Roman and Ita- 
lick order. Harris. 
Some arc of opinion, that the compofite pillars 
ofthis arch were in imitation of the pillars of 
Solomon’s temple. MAddifon, 


Composi'rion. n. f. [compofitio, Latin. | 
L. The act of forming an integral of vari- 
ous diffimilar parts. 

We have exz& forms of compafition, whereby 
they incorporate almoit as they were natural 
fimples. Bacon’s New Atlantis, 

In the time of the Yncas reign of Peru, no 
compofition was allowed by the laws to be ufed in 
point of medicine, but only fimples proper to 
each dileafe. Lonple. 

2. The aét of bringing fimple ideas into 
complication : oppofed to analvfis, or 
the feparation of complex notions, 

The inveitigation of difficult things, by the 
method of analyfis, ought ever to precede the 
method of compofrtcon. Newton's Opticks, 

3- à mafs formed by mingling different 
ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity, in age, is an exccllent 
compofttion for buhnefs. Bacon's Eejlays. 

V att pillars of tonc, cafed over with a campa- 
frtion that looks the mof like marble of any 
thing one can imagine. Ad. tifon, 

Jove mix’d up all, and his befit clay em- 

ploy’d, 
Then call'd the happy compofitisn Floyd. Swift. 
4- The fate of being compounded; union; 
conjunction; combination. 

Contemplate things firit in their own fimple 
natures, and afterwards view them in compcfition 
with other things. Watts, 

5. The arrangement of various figures in 
a picture. 

The difpofition in a pi&nre is an affemLEng of 
m ny parts; is alfo called the compofition, by 
which is meant the ditribution and orderly plac- 
ing of things, both in gencral and in particular. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 
6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority 
of the greater part of thofe compofitions that pafs 
in his name. L’ Eftrunge. 

That civine prayer has always been looked 
upon as a compe/tticn fit to have proceeded from 
the wifcft of men. Addifon, 

When [ read rules of criticifm, I enquire after 
the works of the author, and hy that mears dif- 
cover what he likes in a compsftion. — eldidifon, 

4. Adjuttment ; regulation. 

A preacher, in the invention of matter, clec- 
tion of words, compefition of gefture, Inok, pre- 
nunci2tion, motion, afeth all thefe facultics at 
once. Ben Fonfan's Discov, 

$. Compact; agreement; terms on which 
differences are fettled. 

To take away all fuch mutual grievances, in- 
Juries, and wrongs, there was no way but only 
by going upon co»:pefition and agreciment among it 
themfelves. And again, all publick regin:ent, 
of what kind focver, (cemeth evidently to have 
arifen from deliberate advice, confultation, and 
compofition between men, judging it convenient 


and bevoveful. Hooter, 
Thus we are agreed ; 

T crave our compefition may be written 

And feal'd between us. Shakfpeare. 


Their courage Groups, and, hopelefs now, 
they with 
For compofition with th’ unconquer’d fith. (aller. 
9. The aét of difcharging a debt by pay- 
ing part ; the fum paid. 
10. Cenliflency ; congruity. 
There is no coapafttion in thefe news, 
That gives them credit. 
—Ipdecd they are difproportion’d, 


—= 


S hak fp rare, 
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11. [In grammar.] The joining of two 
words together, or the prefixing a par- 
ticle to another word, to augment, di- 
minith, or change its fignification. 

12, A certain method of demonttration 
in mathematicks, which is the reverfe 
of the analytical method, or of refolu- 
tion. [t proceeds upon principles in 
thenifelves felf-evident ; on dilinitions, 
poflulates, and axioms, and a previ- 
oufly demonitrated feries of propofions, 
flep by flep, till it gives a clear know- 
ledge of the thing to be demonftrated. 
This is called the fynthetical method, 
and is ufed by Euclid in his Elements. 

Harris. 

Comro’stT1veE. adj. [from compofe.] Com- 
pounded; or, having the power of 
pounding. Did. 

Compo’stror. 2. /. [from compofe.] He 
that ranges and adjufls the types in 
printing; diltinguifhed frum the preff- 
man, who makes the impreffion upon 
paper. 

CO'MPOST. n.f. [Fr. compofitum, Lat.] 
A mixture of various fubfiances for en- 
riching the ground; manure. 

Avoid what is to come, 
And do not fpread the compe? on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Suakfpeare’s Hamélet. 

We allo have great variety of cao? and 
foils, for the making of the earth fruitful. 

Bacon's Atiantis.: 

Water young planted thrubs, amomum cfpe- 
cially, which you can hardly refreih tuo often, 
and st requires abundant compo/t. Evelyn, 

There, as his dreams foretold, a cart he found, 
That carried compo/f forth to dung the ground. 

Dryden, 
In vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cherith’d with totter earth ; 
But when the alien compo! is exhauit, 
Its native poverty again prevails. Phil: pst 

To Compo'st. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To manure ; to enrich with foil. 

By removing into worfe carth, or forbearing 
to compoff the carth, water-mint turncth into 
field-mint, and the colewort into rape. Bacon. 

As for earth, it compofleth iticlf; for I knew 
a garden that had a field poured upon it, and it 
did bear fruit excellently, Bacon, 


J. [from compofle] 
Not ufed. 
The earth ’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a csmpaflure ftol'n 
From gen’ral excrements. = Shak/psare’s Timan, 


Comrosure. n.f. [from compo/fe, ] 
1. The act of compofing or inditing. 
Their own forms are not like to be fo found, 
or comprcheniive of the nature of the duty, as 
forms of publick compofire. X. Charvex 
2. Arrangement; combination; mixture ; 
order. 
Hence languages arife, when, by imtitutiog 
and agreement, fuch a compofnre of letters, fuch 
a word, is intended to fignify fuch a certain 
thing. Holder cn Elenent s of Speech, 
From the various conpofures and combinations 
of thefe corpulcles together, bappen all the varie- 
ties of the bodies formed out of them. JV/sedw. 
3. The form arifing from tie difpofition 
of the various parts. 
In compsfure of his face, 
Liv'd a tair but manly grace. 
4. Frame; make; temperament. 
To rei the #ticets at noon, and Rand the buffet 
With Javes that tell of tweat; fay-thisB. comes 
him; 


Compo’sTURE. n. 
Soil; manure. 


Crafaw: 
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As his ecmpelure muft be rare indeed, 


Wom thefe things cannot blemith. Shatfeare. 
The duke of Buckingham fprung, without 


D 


any help, by a kind of ‘congenial compofure, to 


the licencfs of our late fuvercign and matter. 
Horton, 


S Adjufiment. 


God will rather look to the inward raptures of 


the mind. than tothe uutward form and com- 
pelse ot the body. Duppa. 
6. Compoftion ; framed difccurfe. 
Ditcsurfes on fuch occafions are teldom the 
productions of Jeifure, and thould be read with 
thole favourable alowanccs that are made to 
Lalty compojures -Vttcrbury. 
In the conspojures of men, 1emember you are a 
"man as well as they; and it is not their reafon, 
but your uwn, that is given to guide you. 
Watts on tas Mind, 
J. Sedateneis ; calmnefs; tranquillity. 
To whom the virgin majefty of Eve, 
As one who loves, and fome unkindnefs mects, 
with fweet auitere compofure thus replicd. .Mi/r. 
Toe calmeft and ferencit hours of life, when 
the paihens of nature are all filent, and the 
mind enjoys its molt perfect compcfure, Watts. 


8. Agreement; compofition ; f{ettlement 
of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbiidge gave the faircft hopes 
of an happy compo/ure. King Charles. 

Van guard! to right and left the front unfold, 
That all may fee, who hate us, how we fcek 
Peace and compo/ure. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Things were not brought to an extremity : 
“there feems yet to be room left for a compofure ; 

hereafter there may be only for pity. Dryden. 

Compota’Tiox. n. /. [compotatio, Latin. ] 
The act of drinking or tippling toge- 
ther. 

Secrecy tu words fpoke under the rofe, only 
emean, in compataticn, from the ancient cuftom 
an fympohack meeting sy to wear chaplets of rofes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Jf thou wilt prolong 
Dire comporation, forthwith reafon quits 
Her einpire to confufion and mifrule, 
And vain debates; then twenty tongues at once 
 Conipire in fenfelefs jargon; nought is hcard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 
Philips. 
To COMPO'UND. v. a. [compeno, Lit.] 
t. To mingle many ingredients together 
in-one mafs. 
2. To form by uniting various parts. 

Wholoever compsandeth any like it, thall be 
eut off. Exodus. 

It will be difaicu't to evince, that nature docs 
not mace decomyounded bodies ; I mean, min- 
g'e together fuch bodies as are already coinpocended 

pof elementary, or rather of fimpie ones. Bayle, 

The ideas, being cach but one fingle percep- 
tion, ave caher got thau the more complex ones; 
and-tnerclore -are not liable to the uncertainty 

- which attends thofe csmpounded ones. Locke 
3. To mingle in different pofitions ; to 
coinbine. 

We cannot have 2 fincle image that did not 
ener througn the fight; but we have the power 
of sitcring and compsunding thole images into all 
tne varieties of picturc. Addifen's Specater. 

4. [In crammar.] ‘To form one word 
froin two or more words. 


Where at cmt Tigris embrace c2eh other under 


the city of Apamia, tacre Go they agree of a 
yount and cm prenie nim and are catled Pifo- 
ligris. Raivigh's Hiflory of she Mord, 
5. To compofe by being united. 

Wiiio'd be fo muek'd with glory, as to live 
Pur in a dicam of fricudihip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what Rath compounds, 
But only painted, linc Tus virmih'd friends! 


Sin A A 
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4. To determine. 


Co’mpounp. adj. [from the.verb.] 


COM 
6. To adjuft a difference by fome recel- 


fion from the rigour of claims. 
I would to God all ftrifes wcre well com- 
pounded’ Shakfpeare. 
If there be any difcord or fuits between any 
of the family, they are compounded and appeafed 
Bucen’s Necu Atlantis. 
7. To difcharge a debt by paying only 

art. 


Shall I, ye gods! he cries, my debts compourd ? 
Gey. 


To Compound. v.n. 

1. To come to terms of agreement, by 
abating fomething of the firt demand. 
It has for before the thing accepted or 
remitted, 

They were, at laf, glad to compound far his 
bare commitment to the Tower. Clarendon. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife ; 
Compound for all the rett, with longer lite. Dry. 

2. To bargain in the lump. 

Here's a fellow will nelp you to-morrow ; 
compound with him by the year. Shakefpeare. 

3. To come to terms, by granting fome- 
thing on each fide. 

Cornwall compounded to furnith ten oxcn after 
Michaelmas for thirty pounds. Curew. 
Once more I come to know of thee, king 
Hany, 
If for thy ranfum thon wilt now compounil, 
Before thy moft aflured overthrow? Shak/peare. 
Made all the royal ftars recanr, f 
Compound, and take the covenant. Hudibras. 
But ufelefs all, when he defpairiag found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


Paracelfus and his admirers have compounded 


with the Galenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of 
chymical medicines into the prefent practice. 
Temple. 

This is not in ufe. 

We here deliver, 

Sub(cribed by the confuls and patricians, 

Together with the feal o° the fenate, what 

We have compounded on. Shat{peare’s Coriol. 


1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
fimple. 

The ancient eleétrum had in ita fifth of filver 
to the gold, and made a compcund metal, as Àt 
for moft ules gs gold. Bacon. 

Compound fubitances are made up of two or 
more fimple fubftances. Warts? Lezick. 

2. [ln grammar.] Compofed of two or 
more words; not fimple. 

Thofe who are his greatc admirers, feem 
pleafed with them as beautics; I fpeak of his 
compound epithets. Pope 

3- ComPpounD or aggregated Flower, in 
botany, is fuch as contitts of many little 
flowers, concurring together to make 
up one whole one; each of which has 
its ftyle and ftamina, and adhering 
feed, and are all contained within one 
and the fame calyx: fuch are the fun- 
flower and dandelion. Larris. 

Co'mpounpb. n. f. [from the verb.] The 
mafs formed by the union of many in- 
gredients, 

For prefent ule or profit, this is the rule: con- 
Sider the price of the two fimple bodies ; confi- 
der again the dignity of the one above the other 
in ufc; then fce if you can make a compound, 
that will fave more in oprice than it will lofe in 
dignity of the ufe. Bacon's Phyfical Kent. 

As man ts a compound and mixture of fleth 
as well as fpirit. South's Sermons. 

Love why do we one pafon call, 

When ?tus a compounl of them all; 
Where hot and cald, where Miarp and fweer, 
ln all their equignges meet? Swift. 
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Comro'UNDABLE. adj. [from ¢ompound.] 
Capable of being compounded. 
Compo’unvDER. n.f. [from To compound. | 


ta One who endeavours to bring parties 


to terms of agreement. 
Thofe foftners, fweetners, compounders, and 
expedient-mongers, who fhake their heads fô 
ftrongly. Swift. 
2. A mingler; one who mixes bodies. 
JoCOMPREHEND. v. a. [ comprehendoy 
Latin. ] 
1. ‘To comprife ; to include ; to contain ; 
to imply. 

If tnere be any other commandment, it is 
briefly comprehended-in this faying, namcly, 
Thou fhalt love thy neighbour as thyfelf. Kom. 

It would be ridiculous to grow old in the 
Rudy of every neceflary thing, in an art which 
comprehends fo many feveral parts. Dryden, 

2. To contain in the mind; to under- 
fland; to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 
Thana we are here to comprehend his thought. 

Waller. 

’Tis unjuft, that they who have not the Icait 
notion of heroic writing, fhould therefore con- 
demn the pleafure which others receive from it, 
becaufe they cannot comprehend it. Dryden. 

ComMPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [comprehenfible, 
French; comprehenfibilis, Latin. ] 

1. Intelligible ; attainable by the mind ; 
conceivable by the underftanding. 

The horizon fets the bounds between the en- 
lightened and daik parts of things, betwecn 
what is and what is not compreheufible by us. 

Locke. 
2. Poffible to be comprifed. 

Left this part of Knowledge fhould feem to . 
any not comprehenfible by axiom, we will fet 
down fome heads of it. Bacon, 

CoMPREHE NSIBLY. adv. [from compre- 
henfible.| With great power of fignifi- 
cation or underftanding ; fignificantly ; 
with great extent of fenfe. Tillotfon 
feems to have ufed comprehenfibly for 
comprebenfively. 

The words wifdom and rightcoufnefs are com- 
monly ufed very comprehcnjibiv, fo as to fignify 
all religion and virtue. Tillerfon, 
CoMPREHE Nsion. n. f. [comprehenjfio, 

Latin. ] 

t. The a& or quality of comprifing or 
containing ; inclufion. 

In the O.d Teftament there is a clofe compre 
hznfion of the New, in the New an open dif- 
cuvery of the Old. Hooker, 

The comprehenfion of an idea, regards all effen- 
tal modes and propertics of it; fo body, in its 
comprehenjion, takes in folidity, igure, quantity, 
mobility. Watts’ Logick, 

2. Summary; cpitome; compendium ; 
abitract; abridgment in which much 
is comprifed. 

lf we would draw a fhort abftra& of human 
happinefs, bring together a!l the various ingre- 
dients of it, ard digeft them into one prefcrip- 
tion, we muft at latt Hx on this wife and religi- 
ous aphoritm in my text, as the [lum and compre- 
Aenfien of all. Rogers. 
3. Knowledge; capacity ; power of the 
mind to adinit and contain many ideas 
at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, 
and cvomprelenfion of alt things, within the com- 
pfs of an human underftanding. Dryden. 
4. [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by 
which the name cf a whole is put 
for a part, or that of a part for the 
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whole, or a definite number for an in- 
definite. Harris. 
CoMPREHE'NSIVE. adj. [from compre- 
bend.) 
. “ea 
t. Having the power to comprehend or 
underftand many things at once. 

He mutt have becn a man of a mot wonder- 
ful comprehenfive nature, becaufe he has taken 
into the compafs of his Canterbury Tales the va- 
rious manners and humours of the whole Eng- 
lil nation in his age; not a fingle character has 
ef{caped him. Dryden's Fables; Preface. 

His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenfive head; allinterefis weigh'd, 
All Europe fav’d, yet Britain not betray'd. 

Pope's Epifiles. 
2. Having the quality of comprifing 
much ; compendious ; extenfive. 

So ditfufive, fo comprehenftve, fo catholick a 
grace is charity, that whatever time is the op- 
portunity of any other virtue, that time 1s the 
opportunity of charity. Spratt's Sermeni. 

CoMPREHENSIVELY. adv. [from com- 
prebenfive.] Inacomprehentive manner. 

CoMPREHE'NSIVENESS. n. f. [from com- 
prekenfive.) The quality of including 
much in a few words or narrow com- 
pals. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivere/s of 
legends on ancient coins. Addlifan. 


Zo COMPRE'SS. v.a. [compreffus, Lat. ] 
«. To force into a narrower compafs ; to 
{queeze together. 


2. To embrace. 
Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty 
Llef 

And ia his cave the yielding nymph compreft 
Pope's Odyffey. 
There was in the ifland of Io a young girl 
compreffed by a genius, who delighted to affuciate 
with the mufes. Pope. 
Compress. n. /. [from the verb.] Bol- 
fters of linen, by which furgeons fuit 
their bandages for any particular part 
or purpofe. Quincy 
I applied an intercipient about the ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and by comprc/s and band- 
age dreffed it up. Wifeman, 
Compressisi tity. n., f. [from compre/fi- 
ble.) The quality ot being compreffi- 
ble; the quality of admitting to be 
brought by force into a narrower com- 
pafs; as air may he comprefled, but 
water can by no violence be reduced 
to lefs fpace than it naturally occupics. 


CompressiBie. adj. [from compre/s.] 
Capable of being forced into a narrower 
compa{s; yielding to preffure, fo as that 
one part is brought nearer to another. 

Their being fpiral particles, accounts for the 
elafticity of air; their being fpherical particles, 
which gives free paffage to any heterogeneous 
matter, accounts for air’s being compreffible. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Compre’sstBLENESS. mn. f. [from csm- 
preofiéle.] Capability of being pref: J 
ciofe. Did. 

Compre'sston. a. j. [compreffo, Latin. ] 
The act of bringing the parts of any 
body more near to each other by vio- 
lence ; the quality of admitting fuch 
an effort of force as may compel the 
body compreffed into a narrower fpace. 

Whenever a folid body is prefied, there is an 
inward tumult in the parts, feekirg ta deliver 
themiclves from the comprefion ; and this is the 
taul of all violent motion, Buon. 
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The powder in thot, being dilated into fuch a 
Rame as cndureth nut compreffion, moveth in 
round, the flume being in the mature of a liquid 
body, fuinctimes recoiling. Bacon, 


Your fervants ever 
Have theirs, themfelves,and what is theirs, in onp’, 
To make their audit a: vour higknefs® pleafare, 
Still to return your own. Shakfpcare’s Ki Yoke, 


Tears aic the etfects of the comprefion of the | Jo Comet. v. a. [compter, Freneh. |] To 


mvifline of the brainy upon dilatation of the 
‘irits. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
eny Michael, the Cornith poct, piped this 
upon his vaten pipe for merty England, but 

with a mocking cemprefion for Normandy. 
Camden's Remains, 

He that fhall find out an hypothefis, by which 
water may ho fo rarey and yet not be capable of 
compreffion by foicey may doubtlefs, by the fame 
hypothefis, make gold and water, and all other bo- 
dies, as mucii raver as he pleafess; fo that light 
may find a ready paflage through tranfparent 
(ubitances. Neoton. 

Compre’ssure. ne f. [from comprefs.] 
The astor force of one body pretling 
againlt another 

We tried whether heat would, notwithftanding 
fo forcible a compreffure, dilgte it. Boyle, 

To COMPRI'NT. v. ne, (comprimere, Lat. ] 

To print together; itis commonly raken, in 
law, for the decei Sul printing of another's copy, 
or book, tu the prejudice of the rightful propric- 
tor. Pailips’ World of Words, 

To Compri’ss. v. a. [comprendre, com- 
pris, French.] To contain; to com- 
prchend; to include. 

Neceffity of thortnefs caufeth men to cut off 
impertinent difcourfes, and tu comprife much 
mattcr in tew words. 

Do they not, under doétrine, comprehend the 
fame that we intend by matters of faith? Do not 
they, under dilcipline, comprife the regimen of 
the church ? 

’Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 
But friendship docs two fouls in onc comprife. 

Rofcemmon, 
Comprosa T10n. n. f- [comprobo, Latin. }- 
Proof ; atteftation. 

That is only efteemed a legal teftimony, 
which receives comprobation from the mouths of 
at leaft iwo witneffes. Brown, 


CO’MPROMISE. 
Latin. } 

1. A mutual promife of two or more par- 
ties at difference, to refer the ending of 
their controverlies to the arbitrement or 
equity of one ormorearbitrators. Cocvell. 

2. A compact or bargain, in which fome 
conceffions are made on each fide. 

Wars have not walted it, for warr'd he hath 
not; 
But bafely yicided, upon compromi fes 
That which hnis anceftors achiev'd with blows. 
Shakfpeare’s Rickard 11. 

To Co'srromIsE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To compound; to adjuft a compa& 
by mutual conceflions: as, ¢/ey com- 
promited the affuir at a middle rate. 

2. In Shak/ieare it means, unufually, to 
accord ; to agree. 

Laban and himfelf were compromis’d, 
That all the yearlings, which were ftreak’d and 
pled. 
Should fall as Jacok’s hire. 

ComproMisso Rial. adr. [from comtro- 
mije.) Relatingsto a compromife. 

ComprovineraL. n. f. [from con and 
provinckil.| Belonging to the fame 
province. 

At the confecration of an archhithop, all his 
comprovincials ought to give their attendance. 
fiyliffe’s Parergen. 

COMPT. n.f. [compte, French ; computus, 
Latin.] Account; computation; rec- 


koning. 


Mer. of Venice. 
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compute; to number. We now ufe 
To Count, -which fee. 

Co'mrtisie, adj. [from compt.] Ac- 
countable ; retponfible; ready to give 
account ; fabje; fubmifiice. 

Good beauties, let me fuftainmy feorn; I am 
very comptible even to the Icaft finifer ufoge, 
Shat/peart. 

7o COMPTROLL. v. a. ['This: word 
is written by fome authors, whodid not 
attend to the etymology, for contre/: 
and fome of its derivatives are written 
in the fame manner.) To control; to 
overrule ; to oppofe. 

COnN PTRO'LLER. n. f. (from' contrtrot. ] 
DireQlor; fupervifor; fuperiour in- 
tendant; governour. 

This night he makes a fupper, and a grcat ones 
To many lords and ladics: 
I was fpoke to, with fir Henry Guilford, 
This night to be comprrofler. SAak/peare, 
The comptroflers of vulgar opinions, pretend to 
find out fuch a fimilitude in fome kind of ba- 
hoons. Temple, 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly; 
Nor he, the great comptroller of the thy. Dryden. 


Hooker, | COMPTRO'LLERSHIP. n: f. [from comptrol- 


ler.) Superintendance. 
The gayle for ttannery-caufes‘is annexed tå 
the comptrollerfhip. Careww’s Survey of Cornzvall, 


Heoker. | Compu'LSATIVELY. adv. [from compule 


fatory.] With force; by conitraint. 
Compu'tsatory. adj. [from compul/or, 
Lat.] Having the force of compelling ; 
coactive. 
Which is no other, 
But to recover from us by ftrong hand, 


And terms compulfatory, thofe forefaid lands 
So by his father loft. Shak/peare’s Hamler, 


n. f. [compromifum, CoMPU'LSION. n. f. [compulfio, Latin. } 


r. The act of compelling to fomething 
force; violence of the agent. 

If reafons were as plenty as blackberries, I 
would give no man areafon on compulfion, Shukf, 

Thoughts, whether have ye led me ? with that 

fwecet 
Compulfion thus tranfported! “Milton's Par, Lf. 

Such fwect compul/icn doth in mufick lie, 

To lull the daughters of neceffity. Milter, 
2. The itate of being compelled; vio- 
lence fufered. 

Compulfioa is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any ace 
tion is contiary tothe prefcrenceofhis mind. Locke, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
With what compudfien and laborious Aight 
We funk thus low! MNilten’s Puradife Loft. 

This faculty is free from compulfion, and fo 
fpontancous, and irce from determination by the 

articular obiedt, Hale, 

Poflibly there were others whe affifted Harold, 
partly out of fear and conpudfion, Hele, 

Compu Lsive. adj. [from compulfcr, ig 
compuljus, Latin.) Having the power 
to compel; forcible. 

The Danube, va and deep, 
Supreme of rivers! to the frightful brink, 
Urg’d by compurfive arms, foon as they reach d, 
New terror chill'd their veins. Philips. 

The clergy would be glad to recover their dues 
by a more fhort and cerpulfve method. Siwfr. 

Comeu'ts:vety. adv. [from compuljive.] 

i By force; by violence. 

Cox PU'LSIVENESS. xn. /- [from comtal- 

hive.) Foree; compulfion. 
Joa 2 
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ComPvu'LSORILY. adv. [from compulfory. 
In a compulfory or forcible manner; by 
force; by violence. 

To fay that the better defcrver hath fuch right 
to govern, as he may compuiforily bring under the 
lefs worthy, is idle. acon. 

Compu’tsory. adj. [compul/oire, Fr.] 
Having the power of neceflitating or 
compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions, pro- 
cecding from fear, are properly compu/fory actions ; 
which, in truth, are not only voluntary, but free 
aétions; neither compelled, nor fo much as p° y- 
fically necefitated. Bramhall againfi Hobbes. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a 
patent, although not compulfory. Swift. 

COMPU'NCTION. n. f. [compondion, 
Fr. from pungo, pundum, to prick, Lat. ] 

a. The power of pricking; ilimulation ; 
irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, 
with fuch activity and compunétion, invadcth the 
brains and noftrils of thofe that reccive it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2. The ftate of being pricked by the con- 
{cience ; repentance ; contrition. 

He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, 
with exprefions of great compundtion. Clarendon. 

Compu Nctious. adj. [fromcompundion. } 
Repentant ; forrowful; tender, 

Stop up th’ accefs and palage to remorfe, 
That no compunGious vilitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. Shakjpeare’s Mach. 

Compu’nctive. adj. [from compundticn. | 
Caufing remorfe. 


Compurca’tion, n.f. [compburgatio, Lat. ] 
The practice of juftifying any man’s 
veracity by the teftimony of another. 


Compurca Tor. n.f. [ Latin.] One who 
bears his teftimony to the credibility of 
another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give 
abundant atreftation : thefe are fo obvivus, that 


J need not be far to feck for a compurgator. 
Woolward's Natural Hiffory. 
Compu TABLE. adj. [from compute. |] Ca- 
pable of being numbered or computed. 
lr, inftcad of twenty-four letters, there were 
twenty-four millions, as thofe twenty-four mil- 
lions are a finite number, fo would all combina- 
tions thercof be finite, though not ecahly com- 
puteble by arithmetick. Haie’s Orig. of Mankind 
Computa’rion. n.f. [from compute. | 
1. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 
My princely father 
Then, by juf computation of the time, 
Found that the ifue was not his. Shak f{peare. 
2. The fum collected or fettled by calcula- 


tian. 

We pafa for womenof fifty: many additional 
years are thrown intu female computations of this 
nature. ikdlifon’s Guardian. 


To COMPUTE. «. a. [computo, Latin. | 
To reckon; to calculate ; to number ; 


to count. 
Compute how much water would be requifite 
20 lay the casth under water, Burnet. 
Where they did canpute by wecks, yet till 
the year was meafured by months. Hsi.ter. 
Alas! rot dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the Marn and cv'ning to the day ; 
The whole amount of tnat enorinous fame, 
A taic tnut blends their glory with their hame. 
Pope. 
CoMPU'TE. n.f. [computxs, Lat.] Com- 
putation; calculation. 
Though there were á fatality in this year, yet 
Givers were out in thcir account, aberring feve- 
sal ways fron the true and iul compuce; and 
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calling that one ycar which perhaps might be 
another, Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 

Compu’rer. n. f. [from compute.) Rec- 
koner; accountant ; calculator. 

The kalendars of tnefe computers, and the ac- 
counts of thefe days, are ditferent. Brown 

I have known fome fuch ill computers, as t 
imagine the many miilions in ftocks fo much real 
wealth. Swift. 

Co'mputist. n. f. [computifle, Fr.) Cal- 
culator; one {killed in the art of num- 
bers or computation. 

The treafurer was a wifeman, anda ftri&t com- 
putifi. Wotton. 
We conceive we have a year in three hundred 
and fixty-five days exact : computifis tell us, that 
we cfcape fix hours. Brown, 

COMRADE. n. J. [camerade, Fr. from 
camera, a chamber; one that lodges in 
the fame chamber, contubernio fruitur. | 

I. One who dwells in the fame houfe or 
chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To Lea comrade witha wolf and owl.  Skakfp. 

2. A companion; a partner in any labour 

or danger. 
He permitted them 

To put out both thine cycs, and fetter’d fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the flaves and affes, thy comrades, 
As good for nothing elfe. Milton's Agoniftes. 

A tootman being newly marricd, defired his 
comrade to tell him freely what the town faid of 
it. Swift, 

Con. A Latin infeparable prepofition, 
which, at the beginning of words, fig- 
nifies union or affociation: as, concaur/c, 
a running together ; to convene, to come 
together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra, againft, 
Lat.) A cant word for one who is on 
the negative fide of a queftion: as, the 
pros and cons. = 


To CON. v. a. {connan, Sax. to know: 
as, in Chaucer, Old wwymen connen mochil 
thinge; that is, old women have much 
knowledge. ] 

1. To know. 

Of mufes, Hobbinol, I conne no fhill 
Enough tome to paint out my unicit.  Spenfer. 

2. To ttudy; to commit to memory ; to 

fix in the mind. It is a word now little 


in ufe, except in ludicrous language. 
Pretty anfwers! have you not been acquainted 
with goldfmiths wives, and cown'd them out of 
rings ? Mas, peare. 
Here are your parts; and I am to entreat you 
to con them by to-morrow night. Shak/peare. 
Our unde: anding cannot inthis bocy anive fo 
clearly to the Knowledge of God, ane things in- 
vifible, as by orderly conning over the vilible and 
inferiour creatures. Milten 
Skew it him wiitten; and, having the other 
alfo written in the paper, (hew him that, alter he 
has conned the Arft, and require it ef kim. 
Hoiter’s Elements of Speech. 
The books of which I'm chicfly fond, 
Arc fuch as you have whilom cond Preer. 
All this while John had csaned over fuch a 
catalogue of hard words, as were cnough to con- 
jure up the devil. <irbuthnot. 


3. To Con thanks ; an old expreflion for 
to thank. It is the fame with /Cavoir 
gre. 

I cen him no thanks for't, in the nature he 
Gelivers if. saukfpeare. 

To CONCAMERATE. v. a. [concamero, 
Lat.) To arch over; to vault; io lay 
concave over 
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Of the upper beak, an inch and a half con- 
fifteth of one concamerated bone, bended down- 
wards, and toothed as the other. Grow. 

Concamera’Tion. n. f> [from concame- 
ate.) Arch; vault. 

What a romance is the fory of thofe impof- 
fible roncamerations, and feigned rotations of 
fotid orbs ! +- Glanville’s Scepfis. 

To CONCA'TENATE. v. a. [from ca- 
tena, Lat. achain.] To link together; 
to unite in a fucceflive order, 


CONCATENA'TION, n. f. [from concate- 
nate.| A feries of links; an uninter- 
rupted unvariable fucceffion. 

The ftoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable 


concatenation of caufesy reaching to the elicit acts 
of man’s will. South, 


Concava’tion. n. f. [from concave.] 
The act of making concave. 


CONCAVE. adj. [concavus, Latin.] 

r. Hollow without angles; as, the inner 
furface of an egehhell, the inner curve 
of an arch: oppofed to convex. 

Thele great fragments falling hollaw, inclofed 
under their concave furface a great deal of aur. 


Burnct’s Theory, 
2. Hollow. 


Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replieatiun of your founds 
Made in his csncave fhores ? Shak/peare. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as caste 

cave as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 
Shak/peare's cts you like it. 

Conca’veness. n. f. [from coxcave.] 
Hollownefs. 

Conca’vity. n. /. [from soncave.} In- 
ternal furface of a hollow f{pherical or 
{pheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of white marble 
fhould not be coloured in their concavity too 
black. bYotton, 

They have taken the imprefles of thefe thells 
with that exquifite nicenefs, that no metal, when 
melted and cait in a mould, can ever pofibly rc- 
prefent the concurvity of that mould with greater 
exactnefs than thefe flints do the cencauities of the 
fhells, wherein they were moulded. JV’oacdlawar.t. 


Concavo-concave. adj. Concave or 
hollow on both fides. 


Concavo-convex. ad. [from concave 
aad convex.] Concave one way, and 
convex the other. 

I procured another  concavo-contex plate of 
glafs, ground on both fides to the fame (phere 
with the former plate. Neren. 

A concat-corinx pentangular plate, part uf a 
fheil that Lelongs to the entrochus. 47 cedward. 

Coxca’vous. adj. [coucavus, Lat.) Con- 
cave; hollow without angles. 

Conca'’vouszy. adi. [from cencavous. ] 
With hollownefs; in fuch a manner as 
d:fcovers the iaternal furface of a hel- 
low phere. 

The dolphin that carricth Arion is concazeufly 
inverted, and hath its {pine deprefied. Broren. 

To CONCE'AL. v. a. [ concelo,? ama 
To hide; to keep fecret; not to die 
vulge ; to cover; not to detect. 

He oft finds med’cine, who his gricf imparts; 
But double gricfs itil concealing hearts. F. Queen, 

Come, Catchy, thou art {worn 
As deeply to eJeét what we intend, 
As clofcly to comec/ what we impart. Shak {peare, 

Ulyfles hiuafeif adds, he was the molt clo- 
quent and the mott hientof men: he knew shat 
a word tpcke never wrought fa much good as a 
a word conteu!sd, Digume, 
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There is but one way I know of converfing 
fafely with all men, that is, not by concealing 
what we fay or ao, but by faying or doing no- 
thing that defeives to be concealed. Pope. 

Conce’ALABLE. adj. [from conceal, ] Ca- 
pable of being concealed ; poffible to be 
kept fecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefum- 
ing to put off the fearcher of hearts, he denied 
the omnifciency of God, whercunto there is no- 
thing concealable, Brown's Vulg. Er. 

Conce’aALepness. n. f [from conceal. } 

The ftate of being concealed ; privacy 5 

obfeurity. Did. 
Conce’acer. n, f. [from conceal]. He 

that conceals any thing. 

They were to undcrgo the penalty of forgery, 
and the concealer of the crime was cqually 
guilty. Clarendon. 

CONCE'ALMENT. n. f. [from conceal. ] 
1, The act of hiding ; fecrecy. 
She never told ker love ; 
But let concealment, \\ke a worm i’ th' bud, 
Feed on her damafk check. Shakfpsare. 
He is a worthy gentleman, 

Excecdingly well read, and profited 

In ftrange concealments.  Shakfpeare"s Henry wv. 

Few own fuch fentiments ; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any 
Being above. Glanville. 

2. The {tate of being hid; privacy ; de- 
litefcence. 

A perton of great abilities is zealous for the 
good of mankind, and as fol:citous for the con- 
cealment as the performance of illuitrious actions. 

Addijon’s Freeholder. 
3. Hiding-place ; retreat ; cover; fhelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the moft cf- 
fectual concec!mert of a wicked defign, fuppofes 
mankind fatisficd that nothing but what is juk is 
dirc&ted by the principles of it. Rogers, 

The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment toa few, 
Their food its inieéts, and its mofs their nefts. 
Thom/an, 
To CONCE'DE. v. a. [concedo, Latin. ] 

To yield; to admit ; to grant; to let 

pafs undifputed. 

By expurgatory animadverfions we might 
frike out great numbers of hidden qualities ; 
and, having once a conceded LR, we might with 
more fafety attempt their reafone. Brown. 

This musi not be conceded without limitation. 

Boyle. 
The atheit, if you ccncede tu him that for- 
tune may be an agent, doth prefume himf{clf fafe 
and invulnerable. Bentley. 
CONCEIT. n. /. [concest, French; con- 
ceptus, Latin. } 

Conception; thought; idea; image 
in the mind. 

Here the very fhepherds rave their fancies 
lifted to fo high conres, as the learned of other 
Nations are content both to borrow their names, 
and imitate their cunning. Sidney. 

Impofible it was, that ever their will thould 
change or incline tu remit any part of their duty, 
Without fome object having force to avert their 
greet from God. Haster, 

Fis grace looks chearfutly and fmaoth, this 

morning : 
There ’s feme conceit, or other, likes him well, 

Wien that he bids goud-mosrrow with fuch fpi- 

rit. Shuk/peare. 

In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of 
fomewhat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to 
man. Bacen’s Natural Hifiory. 

2. Underftanding ; readinels of apprehen- 
fion. 

How often, alas! did ker cyes fay unto me, 
that they loved! and yet I, not looking for fuch 
a matter, had not my céaccé¢ open to uncerftand 
tLem, Sidney. 
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The firt kind of things appointed by Jaws 
humane, containcth whatloever is good or evil, 
is notwithftanding more fecret than that it can be 
difcerned by every man’s prefent conceit, without 
fome deeper difcourfe and judgment Hooker. 

fall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, 
| and full be admired. Wifdom, 
Opinion, generally in a fenfe of con- 
tempt; fancy; imagination ;_ fantaf- 
tical notion. 
I know not tow conceit may rob 
The tresfury of life, when lite itfclf 
Yields to the theft. Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 
Sirong conceit, like a new principle, carries all 
cally with it, when yet above common fentc. 
Locke. 
Malbranche has an odd conceit, 
As ever cnter’d Frencliman’s pate. 
4. Opinion, in a neutral fenfe. 
Scef thou a man wife in his own conceit ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. Prev, 
I thall not fail t’ approve the fair conceit 

Tie king hath ot you. Shak/peare’s Henry viri. 
5. Pleafant fancy; gayety of imagination ; 

acutenefs. 

His wit is as thick as Tewkfoury muttard: 
there is no more czaceit in him than is in a maller. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry iv. 
While he was on his way to the gibbet, atreak 

took him in the head to go off with a conceit: 
L' E/firange. 

6. Sentiment ; ftriking thought, 
Some to conceit alone their works confine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts tiruck out at ev'ry line. 

d Pope. 

7. Fondneís ; favourable opinion ; opinion- 
ative pride. 

Since by a little Audying in learning, and great 

conceit of himiiclf, he has lott his religion; may 

he find it again by harder fludy, under humbler 


Prior. 


truth. Bentley. 
8. Out of Conceir with. No longer 
fond of. 


Not tnat I dare affume to myfelf to have put him 
out of conceit with it, by having convinced him 
of the fantatticalncfs of it.-  [ilotfpn, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit zuith 
this moving manner, is the frequent difappoint- 
ment. Sivift. 

To Conce'lt. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To coūceive; to imagine; to think ; 
to believe. 

Onc of two bad ways you muft conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. Shukfpeare. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, 
inacaufe which they conceited to be for the N- 
berty of the fubject. Bacon. 

He couceits kimiclf to be ftruck at, when he is 
not fo much as thought of. L’ Efiranee. 

Tne trong, by conceiting themfelves weak, arc 
therchy rendeied as unaive, and confequently 
as ulelcfs, as if they really were fo. South. 

CONCEITED, particip. adj. [from conceit. ] 
1. Endowed with fancy. 

He was of countenance amiable, of fcaturc 
comely, active of budy, pleafantly conceited, and 
fharp of wit. Knolles. 

2. Proud; fond of himfelf; opinionative ; 
affected ; fantaftical. 

There is another extreme in obfcure writers, 
which fome empty cexceited heads are apt to run 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want 
of ferfe. Felten on the Clafficks. 

lf you think me too conceited, 

Or to pafhon quickly heated. Swift. 

What you write of me, would make me more 
conceited than what I {cribble myfelf. Pope. 

3. With of before the objeét of conceit. 

Every man is building a feveral way, impo- 
tently conceited of his own model and bis own 
materials. Dryden. 

If we confider how vitious and corrupt the 
Athenians were, how conceited of their own wit, 
{cience, aud politencfs, Bentley. 
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Conceirenry. ado. [from conceited] 
Fancifully ; whiinfically. 

Concestedly dicfs her, and be afign'd 
By you fit place for every fuwer and jewel: 
Make her for love fit fuel. Dorne. 

CONCE'ITEDNESS. n. f. [from conceited. } 
Pride; opinionativencis; fondnefs of 
himfelf. 

When men think none worthy efteem, tut 
fuch as claim. under their own pretences, par- 
tiality and conce:tednef; make them give the pre- 
eminence. Collier on Pride. 

CONCE ITLESS. adi. [from corceit.] Stu- 
pid; without thought ; dull of appre- 
henfion. 

Think’it thou I am fo thallow, fo concertlefe, 
To be feduced by thy flattery. Shakfp-ca e 

Conce’IvaBLe. adj. [from conceive.) 


t. That may be imagined or thought. 

If it were pofiible to contrive an invention, 
whereby any conceivable weight may be moved 
by any conceivable power, with the fame quick- 
nefs, without other inftrumenr, the works of na- 
ture would be too much fubjcét to art. Vilkins, 

2. That may be underftood or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air, in the 
northern climes, is as concesvab/c as this flrange 
union. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

It is not conceivable, that it fhoutau be indeed 
that very perilon, whole fhape and voice it ai- 
fumed. Atterbury’s Sermons, 


CoNncE/IVABLENESS. n. f. [from conceive 
able.} The quality of being conceiv- 
able. Dia. 


ConcE IVABLY. adv. [from conceivable. | 
= In a conceivable or intelligible manner. 
Jo CONCE'IVE wv. a. [concevorr, Fr. 
concivere, Lat.) 
1. To admit into the womb; to. form in 
tne womb. 
I was fhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 
mother conceive me. Pfaims, 
2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 
Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe 
azainft you. Jeremiah. 
This man conceived the duke’s deatn; tut 
what was the motive of that felonious ccncep- 
tion, is in the clouds. Watten, 
3. To comprehend; to underftard: as, 
he conceives the cuhole fy em. 
iis kils, if it curii fpeak, 
Would ftretch tay fpirity up into the air: 
Conceive, and fare thee well. Sauksprare. 
4. To think; to be of opinion. 
If you compare my gentlemen with Sr Jobn, 
you will hardly conccive him to have been bred 
in the fame climate. Suit. 


To CONCEIVE. Uln, 


1. Tothink; to have an idea of. 
The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me: let it be rois'd, 
Thar, through cur imtereeMion, this, revokement 
Ard pardon coms. Shatipeare’s Henry Vitlo 
O what avails me now that honour ogi, 
To have -onceit’'d of God! or that falute. 
Hail, highly favour’d, among women blef ! 
AL a 
Conceive of things clearly and diftin&!: in 
their own natures; comessve Gf things cumioet ly 
in all their perts; conceive of things cumpre- 
henfively in all tncir properties and seiations ; 
conceive of tnings extenlively in all their kinds ; 
conceive of things orderly, or in a proper method. 
Marts Logick, 
2, To become pregnant. 
The flocks thould cenecitze when they came to 
drink. Cenefis. 
The beauteous maid, whom ke bcheid, polie (9’ai : 
Conceiving as the flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of inmertal-Keme, 
aii fon. 
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* ‘ 
Coxcerver. a. /. [from conceive) One 
that underflands or comprehends. 
Though hercof prudent fymbols and pious al- 
lepuries be made by wiler conceiversy yet com- 
mon heads will fly unto fuperititious applications. 
Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 
Coxce’nt. n. f. [concentus, Latin. ] 
1, Concert of voices; harmony; concord 


of found. 


{t is ta be confidered, that whatfoever virtue 
is ın numbers, for conducing to «sucent of notes, 
is rather to be afcribed to the antenumber than 
tothe entire number, Bacon, 


2. Confiltency. 


Reafons borrowed from nature and the fchool- 
men, as fubfervient mediums, carry a muck 
and concent to that which God hath faid ino his 
word, Dr. Maine. 

“Tis in eert to his own principles, which 
allow no merit, no intrinlick worth, to accom- 
pany one ftate more than another. sdtterbury. 

[N ry. r 
To CONCE'NTRATE, v.a. [concentrer, 
Fr. from con and centrum, Lat.] To 
drive iuto a narrow compafs; to drive 


toward the centre: contrary to expand 
or dilate. 


Spit of vinegar, concentrated and reduccd to 

its greatefi itrength, will coagulate the ferum. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CONCENTRATION. n. J. [from concen- 
trate.| Collection into a narrow fpace 


round the centre; compreffion into a 
narrow compafs. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentra- 
tion of the light, mutt be fhadowed in a circular 
manner. Peacham on Drawing. 

Jo Conce’nTRE. v. n. [concenirer, Fr. 
from con and centrum, Lat.j To tend 
to one common centre; to have the 
fame centre with fomething elfe. 

The bricks having frit been formed in a cir- 
cular mould, and then cut, before thew burning, 
Anto four quarters or more, the fides afterwards 
join fo clofely, and the points concentre fo exactly, 
that the pillars appear one intire piece. Potton. 

All tiefe are like fo many lines drawn from 


feveral objects, that fome way relate to him, 
and concentre in him. Hale. 


To Conce NTRE. v. a. To direct or con- 
tract toward one centre. 

The having a part lefs to animate, wiil ferve 
to concentre the fpints, and make them miore 
active in the reft. Decay of Picty. 

[n thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of focred influence ! Milton. 

CONCE'NTRICAL Q adj. — [eancentricys, 
Conce'ntricx. § Lat.) Having one 
common centre. rie, POR. 

If, as in water ftirr'd, more circles be 
Produc’d by one, love fuch additions taki: 
Thole, | ke fu many {phere:, but one haa tung Ke 5 

For they are all concent, icl unto thee “hnne. 

Any fubitance, pitched itcddy apon twopøints, 
as on an axis, and moving about on’ that axis, 
alfo deferibes a circle concentrick to the axis. 

Moxon's Mechanical Everefes. 

Ii the cry aline humour had becn concentrical 
to the fclerodes, the eye would not have admitted 
a whole hemiphere at one view. Ray. 

{fa flone be thrown into ftyynating water, 
the waves excited thereby coutinuc forme time to 
onfein the piace where the fone fell into the 
water, and are propagated froni thence into « 
ceatrick Circles upon the furiace of the water ty 
preat diftances., Neurons Opticis. 

The manner of its concretion is by concentrical 
zinas, like thofe of an onion about tne Arlt 

nel. Arhuthnot on Dict. 
Cireuler revolutions in concentrick orbs about 
the tun, crother central body, could in no wife 
vc attained without the power of the Divine aim. 
Benticy’s SE mons. 
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CONCE'PTACLE. n. f. [conceptaculum, Lat.) 
That in which any thing is contained ; 
a ve{fel. 


There is at this day refident, in that huge 
conceptacle, water enough to effect fuch a deluge. 


Woodward's Natural Hiflory, Preface. | 


CONCE'PTIBLE. adj. (from concipio, cor 
ceptum, Lat.] ‘That may be conceived ; 
intelligible ; capable to be underitood. 

Some of his attributes, and the manife {tations 
thereof, are not only highly delectable to the 
intelle&tive faculty, but are mof fuitable and 
eafily conceptille by us, becaufe apparent in his 
works. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


Conce’ption, n. f. [conceptio, Lat. ] 
1. The a€t of conceiving, or growing 
quick with pregnancy. 
I will greatly multiply thy forrow by thy 
conception; in forrow thou fhalt bring forth 
children. Genefts. 
Thy forrow I will great)y multiply 
By thy conception; children thou halt bring 
In. forrow forth. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


2. The ftate of being conceived. 

Tuy had the like concepticn in our eyes, 

And, at that inftant, like a babe fprung up. 
Shak{peare. 

Our own produdtions flatter us: it is impof- 
fible not to be fond of them at the momert of 
their conception. Dryden's Dufrefnay, 

3. Notion ; idea; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are the images or refemblances 
of things to the mind within ittelf, in the like 
manner are words or names the marks, tokens, 
or refemblances of thofe conceptions to the minds 
of them whom we converfe with. Sourh. 

Confult the acuteft poets and fpeakers, and 
they will confefs that their quickeft, moft ad- 
mired conceptions, were fuch as darted into their 
mines, like fudden Hathes of lightning, they 
knew not how, nor whence; and not by any 
certain conicquence, or dependence of one 
thought upon another, as it is in matters of rz- 
tiocination. South's Sermons. 

To have right conceptions about tnem, we mult 
bring our underftandings to the inficxible natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and not en- 
ceavour to bring things to any preconceived no- 
tions of vur own. Locke. 

4. Sentiments ; purpofe. 

Thou but remember’ tt me of my own con- 
ception. I have perceived a molt faint neglect 
of late; which I have rather blamed as my own 
jealous curiofity, than as a very pretence and 
purpufe of unkindnefs. Shak/peare’s Keng Lear, 

Pleafe your highnels, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 
Not tricnded by his with to your high perfon, 
His will is mof malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakfpeare. 


5. Apprehenfion ; knowledge. 
And as if beas concciv’d what reafon were, 
And that conception thould diftinatly Mhow 
They should the name of reafonable bear ; 
For, without reafon, none could reafon know. 
Davies. 
6. Cenceit ; fentiment ; pointed thought. 
He is too Aatulent fometimes, end fomvctimes 
too dry; many times unequal, and alinoft aiways 
juiced: and, hefides, is full of conceptions, points 
of cpigrim, and witticitms ; all which are not 
only below the dignity of hervick verle, but 
contrary to its nature, Dryden 
Coner’etious. adj. [concestum, Latin. | 
Apt to conceive ; frintful ; pregnant. 
Commen mother, 
Enfear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 
Let it no more bring out to ingratcful man. 
Shakfpeare's Timon. 
Concer’ptive. adj. [conceptum, Latin.) 
Capable to conceive. 
In hot climates, and where the utcrine parts 
cxcced in beat, ly the culduefs of this fimple 


CON 


they may be reduced into a conceptive conftitu-- 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 


To CONCE’RN. v. a. [concerner, Fr. 
concerno, low Latin. ] 

. To relate to; to belong to. 

Exclude the ule of natural reafoning about the 

fenfé of holy {cripture, concerning the articles of 

our faith; and then, that the {cripture doth con- 

cern the articles of our faith, who can affure us? 

Hocker. 

Count Claudio may hear; for what I would 

{peak uf concerns him. Shakfpeare, 

Gracious things 

Thou haf reveal’d; thofe chietly which concern 

Juft Abraham and his feed. Milton’ s` Par, Loft 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of 

one brother over the other. Locke. 

2. To affect with fome pafion; to touch 


nearly ; to be of importance to. 
I would not 

The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. 
Shakfpeara, 
Our wars with France have affedled us in our 
mott tender interetts, and csmcerned us more than 
thofe with any other nation. Addifon, 
It much concerns them not to fuffer the king to 
eftablith his authority on this fide. iddifor. 
The more the authority of any ftation in fo- 
ciety is extended, the more it voreerns publicle 
happinefs that it be committed to men fearing 
God. Rogers’ Sermons, 


a. To intereft ; to engage by intereft. 

I knew a young negroe who was fick of the 
{mall pox : I found by enquiry, ut a perfun’s cons 
cerned for him, that the little tumours left whitith 
fpecks behind them. Boyle on Colours, 

Above the ref two goddcffes appear, 
Concern’d for cach; here Vcnus, Juno there. 

Dryden's Æn. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns 
itfelf to own and affert the intereft of religion, by 
blafting the fpoilers of religious perfons and 
places. South's Sermons. 

Whatever paft actions it cannot reconcile, or 
appropriate to that prefent felf by contcioulnefs, 
it can be no more concerned in than if they had 
never been donc. Locke. 

They think themfelves out of the reach of pro- 
vidence, and no longer concerned to folicit his 
favour. Rogers. 

4. To diflurb; to make uneafy. 

In one compreffing engine I fhut a f{parrow, 
without forcing any air in; and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be concerned, and in tefs 
than an hour and a half to be fick. Derham, 

5. To concern himfelf. To intermeddle ; 
to be bufy. 

Being a layman, I ought not to have concerned 
my [elf with {peculations which belong to the pro- 
feffion. Dryden, 


Conce’rn. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


t. Butinefs ; affair: confidered as relating 
to fome one. 
Let carly care thy main concern fecure, 
Things of lefs moment may dclays endure. 
Denham, 
This manner of expofine the private concerns 
of families, and factincing the (cerets of the dead 
to the curiofily of the living, is cne of thofe 
licentious practices, which might weli delerve 
the animadverhon of our government. fides fon. 
A feathen emperor faid, if the gods were 
offended, it was their own concerz, and they 
were able to vindicate themicives. Swift, 
Religion iè no trifling concern, to be performed 
in any carcle(s and fuperAcial manner. 


2. Interci; engagement. 
No plots th? starın to kis retirements give ; 
?Tis all miankind’s covcern that he thould live. 
Dryden. 
When we fpeak of the conflagration of the 
world, thefe have no concern in the quettion. 
Lurnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
3. Importance; moment. 


Rogers, 
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Myfterious fecrets of a high cemecrs, 
And weighty truths, fulid convincing tenfe, 
Explain’d by unatfeted cloguence.  Refcomuao. 


The mind is fumed and dazzled amidit thatg 


varicty uf ubjeéłs : fhe cannot apply hertelf to 


thafe things whicn are of the utmoft concern to” 


her. diddi fon's SpeAutor. 


4. Paffion ; affeCtion ; regard. 

Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide l 

Your honour gave us what your love denicd. 
Dryden. 

O Marcia, lct me pee thy kind concerns, 
And gentle wifhes, follow mc to battle. Addifon. 

Why all this concern for the poar? We want 
them not, as the country is now managed ; 
where the plough has no work, one family can 
do the bufinefs of hfty. Sawift. 

Conce’RNEDLY. adv. [from concern. ] 
With affection; with ainterett. 

They had more pofttively and concernad/y wed- 
ded iis caufe than they were before underitoed 
to have done. Clarendon. 

Conce’rninc. prep. [from concern: this 
word, originally a participle, kas before 
a noun the force of a prepofitiun.] Re- 
lating to; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more fubje&t to errour, 
than the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an cftate. Bacon, 

The ancients had no higher recourfe than to 
mature, as may appear by a difcourfe concerning 
this point in Strabo. Brown. 

Nonc can demonftrate that there is fuch an 
iNand as Jamaica; yet, upon teftimony, I am 
free from all doubt concerning it. Tillotfon, 


Conce’RNMENT. 2. f. [from concern. ] 
1. The thing in which we are concerned 
or interefted ; affair; bufinefs ; intereft. 


To mix with thy cencernments I defitt 
Henceforth, nor too much difapprove my own. 
Milton. 
This fhews how ufeful you have been, 
To bring the king’s concernments in. ludiòras. 
Yet when we 're fick, the doctor’s fetcht in 
hafte, 
Leaving our great concernment to the laft. 
Denham. 
When my concernment takes up no more room 
or compals than myfelf, then, fu long as I know 
where to breathe and to exif, I knuw alfo where 
to be happy. South. 
He that is wife in the affairs and conceruments 
of other men, but carelefs and negiigent of his 
own, that man may be faid to be bufy, but he is 
not wile. Tillotfon. 
Our (piritual interefts, and the great concerne 
ments ot a future fate, would doubtlefs recur 
often. Atterbury. 
Propofitions which extend only to the prefent 
lite, are fmall, compared with thoie that have 
influence upon our everlafling cconcernmnents. 


Watts on the Mind, 


2. Relation; influence. 
Sir, ’tis of near concernment, and imports 
No lefs than the king’s life and nonour. Dezhan. 
He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 
OF ill concernent to his haughty love. Dryden. 


3. Intercourfe ; bufinefs. 
The great concernment of men is with men, one 
among{t another. Lecke, 
4. Importance ; moment. 
I luok upon experimental truths as matters of 
great concernmcent to mankind. Boyle. 


5. Interpofition ; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the carl, without 
any other approbation of her father, or concern- 
ment in it, than fuffering him and her to come 
into his prefence. Clarendon, 

6. Paflon; emotion of mind. 

While they are fo eager to deitroy the fame of 
others, their ambition is manifeft in their con- 
cerument, Dryden, 

lí it carry with it the notion of fometbing ex- 


CON 
traordinary, if apprehenfion and comcernment ac- 
company it, the idea is Itkely to ûnk the deeper. 
Locie. 

To CONCE’RT. v. a. [eoncerter, Fr. 

trom concerlare, Latin, to prepare them- 

felves for fome publick exhibition, or 
performance, by private encounters 
among thenfelves. ) 

te To fettle any thing in private by mu- 

tual communication. 

2. To fettle ; to contrive; to adjunt, 

Mark kow, already, in his working brain, 

He forms the well-csacerted {cheine of mifchicf. 
Rowe, 

Concent. n. fa [from the verb.) 

1. Communication of deñgns; e¢ftablith- 
ment of meafures among thofe who are 
engaged inthe fame affair. 

All thofe difcontents, how ruinous foever, have 
arifen from the want of a due communication 
and concert, Swift. 

2. A fymphony ; many performers playing 
to the fame tune. 

CONCERTATION. n, f. [concertatio, Lat. J 
Surife ; contention. 


Conce/RTATIVE, ad}. [ concertativus, Lat. ] 
Contentious ; guarrelfome ; recriminat- 
ing. Did. 

CONCE'SSION., n. /- [concsfko, Lat.] 

t. The act of granting or yielding. 

The conceffion of thcie charters was in a par- 
liamentary way. Hale. 

2. A grant; the thing yielded. 

I fill counted myfelf undiminihhed by my 
largett conceffious, if by them I might gain the 
love of my people. King Charles. 

When a lover becomes fatisfied by (mall com- 
pliances, without further purfuits, then expect ta 
find popular affemblics content with fimall cone 
ceffions. Swift, 

Conce’ssionary. adi. [from conceffion. } 
Given by indulgence or allowance. 

Concr’ssivELy. adv. [from conceffiou. | 
By way of conceflion: as, yielding; 
not controverting by affumiption. 

Some have written rhetorically and conceffively ; 
not controverting, but afluming the qucition, 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

Brown's Fulgar Evrours. 

Concn. n.f. [concha, Lat.] A fell; a 
feafhell. 

He furnifhes her elofet firit. and fills 
The crowded fhelves with raritics of fhel!s: 
Adds oricnt pearls, which fiom the couchs he 

drew, 
And all the fparkling flones of various hue. 
Dryden's Fables, 

Co’ncnotrp. n. /- The name of a curve. 

Concr'Liar. adj. [concilium, Lat.] Re- 
lating to a council. 

Having been framed by men of primitive fim- 
plicity, in free and conciliar debates, without any 
ambitious regards, Baker, 


Zo CONCILIATE. wv. a. I concilio, Lat. ] 
To gain; to win; to reconcile. 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that con- 
ciliate atection. Brown's Valgar Erreurs. 
CONCILIATION. a. f. [from concitli:ite. J 
The act of gaining or reconciling. Did. 
Coxcitta’Tor, n. f. (from conciliate. ] One 
that makes peace between others. 
Concr’Liatory. adj. [from conciliate. ] 
Relating to reconciliation. Diü. 
Concinnity. n. /. [irom concinnitas, 
ate |q "Decency. ; fitnefs; neatnefs, 


CONCI/NNOUS. aid:. [concinnus, Lat.] 


Becoming ; plea‘ant; agreeable. 


CON 


Co'xcronaTory, adj. [concinialerius, cone 
cio, Lat.) Ufed at preachings or pub- 
lick affemblies. 

Their comclincfs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the loyalitts had furmerly infuled into 
them by their concionatory invekives. lorcel. 

CONCISE. adj. [concijus, cut, Latin.] 
Briel; fhort ; broken into Mort periods. 

The concife file, which exprefetli not cnougl, 
tut Icaves fumewhatto be underftood. Z. Jonfen, 

Where the author 15 ubfcure, enligliten him; 
where he is too brict and conci/e, amplify a little, 
and fet his notions in a faircr view. Watts. 

Concrsery. adv. [from conc/e.] Briefly ; 
fhortly ; in few words; in fhort fen- 
tences. 

Uly Res here fpeaks very concifely, and he may 
feem to break abruptly mto the fubjedt. Broome. 


Concr’sEness. n. f. [from conei/e.] Bre- 
vity 5 dhortnefs. 

Giving more fcupe to Mezentius and Laufus, 
that verfion, which has more of the mayetty of 
Virgil, has Iefs of his soncifencfs. Lryden, 

Conci’sion. x. f. [concifum, Lat.) Cut- 
ting off; excifion ; deftructicn. 

Concita’rion. n. f. | concitatio, Latin. } 
‘The act of ftirring up, or putting in 
motion, 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by 
immediate illumination of the foul; whereas the 
deceiving fpirit, by cszcitation of humouts, pro- 
duces conceited phantatmes, Brown, 

ConcLaMa'tion.n. f. [couclanatis, Lat. } 
An outcry or fhout of many together. 
D:d. 
Co'ncrave. a. /. [conclave, Latin.] 
1. A private apartment. 
2, The room in which the cardinals mect 3 
or, the aflembly of the cardinals. 

I thank thee, holy couclazve, for their Joves ; 
They’ve fent me fucaa man | would have with'd 

for. Shak{peure. 

It was faid of a cardinal, by reafon of his ap- 
parent likelihood to ftep into St. Peter’s chair, 
that in two com laves he went in pope, and came 
out again cardinal. Souts's Sermsns, 

3. A clofe aflembly. 

Forthwith a coneiive of the gqchead meteis, 

Where Juno in the fhining fenate fits. = Garth. 
To CONCLU'DE. v. a. [eoncludo, Lat.) 
pwr lonfhute 

The very perfon of Chrift, thereforz, fur ever 
and the fclf-fame, was on!v, touching bodily 
fubftance, curcleded within the grave. Heater, 

2. To include ; to comprehend. 

God hath conchedled them all in unbelicf, tnat 

he might have mercy upon all. Remans. 
3. To colleét by ratiocination. 

The providences of God are promifcuoufly 
adminiftered in this wor!e; fo that no man cin 
conclude God's love ov latred to any perfon, by 
any thing that befals hini. Tillotf-n. 

4.) Vo decide to’ dérermine: that is, to 
Sint or chofe the difpute. 

Youth, cre it fees the world, here Rudics ref ; 

And age, returning thence, cozs/edes it beft. 
Drydens 

But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded blett before he die. siddin, 

ceil} cod 3 to finith. 

Is it concluded he thal] be protetor ? 

It is determin’d, not concluded yet; 
But fo it muf be, ir the king mifearry. Shelf, 

I will conc/uce this part with the {peech ot a 
countellor of itate. Bacon, ` 

Thefe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how os:.duded by the godlike man, Dryden, 

6. To oblige, as by the final determina- 
tion. 

The king would never endure that tne bafe 


CON 


multitude fhould fruttrate the authority of the 
patliament, wherein their votes and confents 
were concluded. Bacon's Henry vit. 
If thereture they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation, they mufi he concleded by it. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He never refufed to be concluded by the autho- 
rity of one legally fummoncd. atterbury. 


ToCOnclL UDE. V. 7. 

1. To perform the laft act of ratiocina- 
tion; to collect the confequence ; to 
determine. 

For why thould we the bufy foul believe, 
When boldly the concludes ot that and this; 
When‘ of herfelf fhe can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor wiere, nor what the 
is? - Davies. 
The blind man’s relations import no necefity 
of concluding, that though black was the roughett 
of colours, therefore white thould be the {moutieft. 
Boyle. 
There is fomething infamous in the very at- 
tempt: the world will conc'ude L had a guilty 
conicience. Arbuthnot. 


2. *Lo-férvle opinion, 

Can we concede upon Luther’s inftability as 
our author has done, becaule, in a fingle notion 
no way fundamental, an enemy writes that he 
had tome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

l quettion not but your tranflation will do 
honour to our countr$; tor I conclude of it al- 
ready irom thois pcrtormances. sfddifon to Pope. 
. To determine finally. 

Tkcv humbly fue unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace concluded of 
EBctween the realms of England and of France. 
Shakfpeare. 
4. Toicpd. 

And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 

O; love's aslurance, and a train of lyes, 
That, made in hutt, conclude in perjuries. Dryden. 
We'll tell wacn "tis enough, 
Or if it wants tae nice corcluding bout. 
CONCLU'DENCY. n. f. [from concludent. } 
Confequence ; regular proof; logical 
deduction of realon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, or 
the negheQ aad concludency of them, ends in 
Cecifion. Have: 

CoxcLu DENT. adi. [ftom conclude.] De- 
cifive cuding in juft and undeniable con- 
fequeiess. 

Though thefe Kind of arguments may fcem 
morc oùfcure, yet, upon a Cac contderation of 
them, they aic highly comequentiil and csr- 
cludent to my purpote. Hale 

Conciu pinciy. adv. [from conclude. } 
With urcontrovertibte evidence. 


Examine whether the opinion you meet with, 
repugnant to what you were formerly emlved 
with, becsncudingiy demonttrated or not. Digby 


Concciu SIBLE. adj [from conslucde, | 
Determinable ; certain by regular proof. 
Tis as certainiy conclufidle from God's pre- 
fcience, that they wil voluntarily do this, as 
that they wall do it at all. Hammond 
Conciu'sion. n.f. [from conclude. ] 
za. Determination ; final deeilion. 

Ways of peaceable conclufion there are but 
thefe two certain; the one a fentence of judicial 
Gecifion, given by authority thereto appointed 
within ourfelves; the other, the like kind of 
fenicnce given by a more univerfal authority. 

Hocker, 
2. The collection from propofitions pre- 
mifed ; the confequence. ° 


Kinz. 


The conclufion of experience, from the tin 
paft ta the ume prefent, will rot ke found one 
perfect. Bacsi?s War with Spari 

And marrying divers piinciples ant grounds, 
Ox: of tlieir match a truc conc/ufion beings. Davie 
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Then doth the wit 
Build fond conelufions on thofe idle grounds ; 
Then doth it Ay the good, and all purfue. Davies. 

I only deal by rules of art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by À 
Concluficns of attrology. Hudibras. 

It is of the nature of principles, to yield 
conclufion different from themfelves. Tillotfon. 

He granted him both the major and the minor ; 
but denied him the conclufion. widdtfon. 

3. The clofe; the laft refult of argumen- 
tative deduétion. 

Let us hear the coaclufion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commaadments:; for 
this is the whole duty of man. Eccles. 

I have been reafoning, and in conclufion have 
thought it belt to return to what fortune hath 
made my home. Swift. 

4. The event of experiments; experi- 
ment. 
Her phyfician tells me, 
She has purfued conc/ufrens infinite 
Of eafy ways to die. Shak [peare. 

We practife likewife all conclufrons of gratting 
and inoculating, as well of wild trees as fruit 
trees. Buesn's New Atlantis. 

5. The end; the laft part. 

J] can fpeak no longer; yet I will frain my- 
felf to breathe out this one invocation, which 
mhall be my coxclufion. Rotel 

6. In Shak/peare it feems to fignify filence ; 
confinement of the thoughts. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modetft eyes 
And fill conc'uhon, fhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon mc. sintony and Cleopatra, 

Cone u sive. adi. [from conclude. } 
1. Decifive; giving the la determination 
to the opinion. 

The agrecing votes of both houfes were not 
by any law or realon conc/ufive to my judgment. 

King Charles. 

The laft digtate of the underfanding is not 

always abfolute in ittclf, nor conc/usrue to the 


will, yet it produces no antecedent nor external 


neceflity. Bramhall’s Anfiver to Hobbes. 
They have fecret reafons for what they {ccm 
to do, which, whatever they are, they mult be 

equally conclufive for us as they were for them. 
Rogers. 


NX 


Regularly confequential. 

Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing 
the truc forms of fyllogifm, cennot know whe- 
ther they zre made in right anu conclufive modes 
and figures. Locke. 
Coxcru’sıveLY. adv. [from conclufive. } 

Decilively ; with final determination. 

This l ipeak only to defire Eupolis nut to 

{peak peremptorily, or conclufively, touching the 

point ot pof bility, till they have heard me de- 

duce the means of the exccution. Lacon, 
ConcLu’siveENess. 2. f. [from conclufive. } 
Power of determining the opinion; re- 
gular confequence. 
Confideration of things to be known, of their 
feveral weights, conc /efivenefi, or evidence. Hale. 
To Concoa’GULATE. @. a. [from con and 
ccagulate.| “Lo curdle or congeal one 
tnng with another. 
the valine parts of thofe, upcn their folution 
by the rain, may work upon thofe other fub- 
fiances, formerly concoag:hased with tucm. Boyle. 
They da but coagulate themfelves, without 
concsagulating with thein any water. Boye. 
ConcoaGuLa tion. n., f. [from concoa- 
gulate.] A coagulation by which dif- 
ferent bodies are joined in one maf. 
To CONCO'CT. v. a. peoncaguo; Lat.) 
1. To digel by the komach tods to turn 
food to nutriment. 

The working of purgla msuicines comet! 
two or thrce bours after wie medicines taken 
for that the tomach urit maketh a proof, wh: 
ther it can conce them, Bo, 


CON 


Affuredly he was a man of a fecble ftomach, 
unable to conce? any great fortunc, profperous 
or adverfe. ó Hayward. 

The vital fun&ions are performed by general 

nd contant laws; the lood is concocted, the 
eart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs 
play. Cheyne`s Philof. Principles. 

The notions and fentiments of others judg- 
ment, as weil as of our own memory, makes 
of property: it docs, as “it werc, conce& our 
inteliectuai food, and turns it into a part of oar- 
felves. Wattson tie Mind. 

2. To purify or fublime by heat; to 
heighten to perfection. 

The fmall clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 
Whofe high csrzoéted venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thonzfon’s Summer. 


3. To ripen. 

The root which continueth ever in the earth, 
is Mill concoMed by the earth; and fruits and 
grains arc halt a year in concoéting, whereas 
leaves are out and perfect in a month. BLacor, 

Conco’cTion. x. f. [from conco? } Di- 
geftion in the ftomach ; maturation by 
heat ; the acceleration of any thing to- 


ward purity and perfection. 
This hard roliing is betwecn comcoftion and a 
fimple maturation. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
The conftanteft notion of concoGion is, that it 
fhould fignify the degrees of alteration of one 
body into another, from crudity to perfect cw:- 
coétion, which Js the ultimity of that aétion or 
procefs. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
Hc, though he knew not which foul fpake, 
Becaufe hoth meant, both fpake the fame, 
Might thence a new concoion take, 
And part far purer tian he came, Dorre. 
Conco'Lour. ads. (concolor, Latin.] Of 
oue colour; without variety. 


In concolour animals, and fuch as are confines! 
unto the fame colour, we meafure not their 
beauty thereby ; for if a crow or blackbird grow 
white, we account it more pretty. Brown. 

Conco'MITANCE. 2 n.f. [from concomi- 
Conco’mitancy. § zor, Lat Subfilt- 
ence together with another thing. 

The fecondary action fubffteth not alone. but 
in concom/tancy with the other; fo the noitrils 
are ufcful for refpiration and {melling, but the 
principal ufe is fmelling. Brown, 

To argue from a caystmitancy to acaufality, is 
not tofallibly conclufive. Giaiviile, 


CONCO'MITANT. adj. (concomitans, 
Lat.]  Conjoincd with; concurrent 
with ; coming and going with, as col- 
lateral, not caufative or confequential, 


The fpirit that furtkereth the extenfion or di- 
Jatation of bodies, and is ever concomitant with 
porofity and drynefs. Racor, 

It has pleafed our wife Creator to annex to 
feveral ohjeéts, as alfo to feveral of our thoughts, 
a concomitant pleafurc ṣ and tnat in feveral ubiecéts, 
to {cveral degrees. Lecie. 


COoNCO'MITANT. n.f. Companion; per- 
fon or thing collaterally connected 
Thefe efe&s are, from the local mction of the 
air, a concomitant of the found, and not from the 
found. Racor, 
He made him the chief concomitant cf his heir 
apparent and only fon, in a journey of much 
adventure, Wotton. 
In confumptions, the preternatural cozcomitant s 
an univerfai heat of the body, a torminous diar- 
rhea, and hot diftillations, have all 2 corrofive 
quality. Harvey on Confumptions. 
The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
hearteenefs, or want of compaffion. South, 
Hortour ftiaixs around, 
Wild faring, and his fad e*ssomtant 
Defpair, of abje& look. Philips. 
Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fa- 
tires and invećłives were an elfcntial part of a 
Roman tiumph, Addijon, 


~A 
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And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 
Filtiy concomitant of clarct ! Prior. 
Where antecedents, concomitants and conic- 
quents, caufes and chces, figns and things hg- 
nified, fubjc&s and adjunéts, are neceifarily 
connected with each other, we may infer. Mures. 
CoNco'MITANTLY. adv, [from concomi- 
tant.) [In company with others. Did. 


Zo Conco/MITATE. v. a. [concomitatus, 
Lat.] To be collaterally connected 
with any thing ; to come and go with 
another ; to attend ; to accompany. 


This fimple bloody {pectation of the lungs, 1s’ 


Gittcrenced from that which canomifates a 
pleurily, Harvcy on Confumprions. 


CO'NCORD. n.f. [concordia, Latin.) 
1. Agreement between perions or things 5 
fuitablenefs of one to another; peace ; 


union; mutual kindnefs. 
Had l power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of esacord into nell, 
Uprear the univerlal peace. Shukfpeare. 
What coxcond hath Chritt with Belial? 2 Car. 
One thalt rife 
Of proud ambitious heart, who nat content 
With fair equality, fraternal (tate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over his brethren, and quite di(poffefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth, Mie. 
Unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion ; fuch as, to fet forth 
Great things by (mall, if, nature's concer broke, 
Among the conitellations war were (prung. Wilt. 
Kind concord, neavenly born! whole blifsful 
reign 
Holds this vait globe in one furrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world! Tickel. 
2. A compact. 
It appearetiy hy the concord made between 
Henry and Roderick the [rith king. Davies 
3. Harmony ; confent of founds. 
The man whe hath not mulick in himfelf, 
Nor is not mov’d with cacord of (weet founds, 
1s ft for treafuns. Shakfpeare. 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another, diltinct from regimen. 


Have thofe who have writ about declenfiuns, 
esueords, and fyntaxcs, loft their iabour? Zacke. 
CONCORDANCE. n. {-[concordantia, Lat. ] 
1. Agreement. 
z. A book which fhows in how many texts 
of feripture any word occurs. 
I thall take it fur an opportunity to tell you, 
tow you are to rule the city out of a concordance, 
South's Sermons, Dedication. 
Some of you turn over a ciacardaace, and 
there, having the principal word, introduce as 
mach ot the verle as will terve your turn. Sawfe. 


An old semordance Lound bong fince. Szuije. 
-3. A concord ia grammar; one of the 


three chief relations in fpeech. [tis not 
now in ufe in this fenfe. 

Atter the three ceucordunces learned, let the 
matter read unto him the epiftles of Ciccro. 

i : Afcham. 

Conco/Rpanr. adi, [eoncordans, Lat, ] 

Agreeable ; agreeing; cortefpondent ; 
harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points corcsridunt 
tw their natures, profeifiuns, and arts, common- 
wealths would rife up of themfelves Brown 

Conco’rbare, n. f. [concordat, Fr. con- 
cordatum, Latin.})} A compaå ; a con- 
vention. 

How comes he to number the want of fynod; 
in the Gallican church among the grievances of 
that concor:tarey and as a mark of thcir flavery, 
fince he reckons all convocations of the clergy 
in Eng'and to be ufelefs and dangerous? Saige, 

Concorrorat. aay. [trom concorpore, 


Vior. J, 


CON 


Jaat. to incurporate.] Of the fame 
body. Ded. 
To ConcoORPORATE. v. a. [from con and 
corpus.) “Yo unite in one mals or fub- 
{tance. 
When we coucorporare the fign with the figni- 
fication, we conjuin the word with the tpirit. 
Laylor. 
To Conco’RPORATE. v. n. [con and cor- 
ns.] ‘To unite into one body. 
Thus we chaife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and fo concor porate, 


Cheaveland. 
ConconPora TION. n. fa [from concor- 
porate.) Union in one mats; intimate 
mixture. Did, 


Concourse, n.f. [concurfus, Latin. ] 
1. The confluence of many perfons or 


things to one place. 
Du all the nightly guards, 
The city’s watches, with the people’s fears, 
The concourfe of all goud inen, trike thee nothing ? 
Ben Jonfen. 
The coalition of tke goud frame of the uni- 
verie Was not the product of chance, or fostui- 
tuus concourfe of particles of matter. Hale. 
Vain is his furce, and vainer is his fkill, 
Witn tuch a comourfe comes the oud of ill. 
Dryden's Fables. 


2. The perfons affembled. 
The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part, 
The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. Dryd. 


3. The point of junction or interfeétion of 


two bodies. 

So foon as the upper glafs is laid upon the 
lower, fo as to touch it at one end, aud to touch 
the drop at the other end, making with the 
lower glafs an angle of about ten or fifteen imi- 
nutes; the drop will begin to move towards the 
concourfe of the ylaifes, and wil! continue to move 
with an accelerated motion, till it arrives at that 
csncourfe of the gluffes. Newton, 


Concrema’tion. n. f. [from concremo, 
Lat. to burn together.] The act of 
burning many things together. Di3. 

Co'ncREMENT. 2. f. [from concrefco, 
Lat.] The mafs formed by concretion ; 
a collection of matter growing together. 

There is the conchton of the matter into a more 
loole confittency, like clay, and thereby it is 
prepared to the covrement of a pebble or Hint. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Concre’scence. n. f/. [from concrefco, 
Lat.] Phe act or quality of growing 
by the union of feparate particles. 

Sceing it is neither a fubf ance perfect, nor 
inchoate, how any other fubltance thould thence 
take cozereyeonee, bath not been taught. Raleigh, 

To CONCRETE. a. a. [conerefco, Lat.) 
To coalefee into one mats ; to grow by 
the union and cohcion of parts. 

The mincial or metallick matter, thus con- 
ceting with the cryttallme, is cqually diffuled 
throughout Cie body of it. J otiward. 

When sny falme liquor is evapyrated to a 
cuticle, and let cool, the talt cevcrives in regular 
heures; which gues thar the purticles of the 
talt, before they cencreted, florted in the liquor 
at cqual diiiances, in rank and hile. Neartan. 

The bluod of fome who died of the plague 
coul:l not be made tu concrete, by realan of the 
patretaction begun, st buthnot, 

To Concre're. va. To form by con- 

À ae 
cretion ; to form by the coaution of 
fcaticred particles. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers 
bodies, thet are conc eted out uf others, ts beyond 
ail difpute : we icc atin the meteors. Hale, 


CON 


Co'ncrete. ady. [from the verb.) 
I. Formed by concretion; formed by 
coalition of feparate particles into one 


m ds, 

Tie ürt concrete Rate, or confiftent (viface, 
of the chaos, mutt be of tne fame tagure as the Last 
liquid state. Burret. 

2. [In logick.] Not abftra&t: applied to. 
a fubject. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, 
Whereby thole esacrete names, God and man, 
when we fpeak of Chrift, do take interchaitpe- 
ably une another's room; fo that, for truth of 
fpeech, it ikilleth not whether we fay that the 
fon of God hath created the world, and the fon 
ot man by his death hath faved it: or clic that 
the fon ot man did create, and the fon df God 
died tu fave, the world. Haker, 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, 
do alfu either cxpreis, or imply, or refer to 
fome tubject to which it bciungs; as white, 
round, long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dcad: 
but thefe are not always noun adjedtives in a 
grammatical fente; for a knave, a fvol, a phi- 
lutopher, and many other concretes, are (ubttan- 
tives, as wcll as Knavery, folly, and philofophy, 
which are the abfisaét terms that belang to 
them. Warts’ Logiek, 

Concrete. n.f A mafs formed by con- 
cretion ; Or, unicn of various parts ad- 
hering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be adinitted, as it muft be, fo" 
a porous concrete, the proportion of void tu body, 
in the texture of common air, will be fo mucis 
the preater. Bentleys Sermons, 

Concre'TELy. adv. [from concrete.] In 
a manner including the fubject with the 
predicate ; not abttractly. 

Sin, cunfidered not abftractedly for the mere 
act of obliquity, but comcrere/y, with fuch a fpe- 
cial dependance of it upon the will as icrves ta 
render the agent guilty. Norrts. 

Concrete TENESS. n. f. [from con:rete.] 
Coagulation ; colleétion of fluids iuto a 
folid mafs. Dig. 

Concre'tion. n. /. [from concrete. ] 

1. The act of concreting; coalition, 

2. The mals formed by a coalition of fe- 
parate pariicles. 

Some plants, upon the top of the fez, are fupe 
pofed to.giow of forne concrerion 6t fime fom 
the water, where the fea ftirveti: Huic. Becr 

Heat, in general, duth not retalve and atieny- 
ate the juices of a human boudy; for tou ¢ 
heat will produce concretions, 

Co'ncreTIVE. ads. [from concrete.) 
Having the power to produce conere 
tions; coagulative. 

Wien wood and other bodies petrify, we do 
not afcrihe their induration to cold, but unto fa- 
linous fpirit, or concrete juices. Brown. 

ConcRe TURE. n.f. [from concrete.} A 
mafs formed by coagulation, 

CONCUBINAGE., nm. f. [concubinage, Yr. 
concubinatus, Lat.) The act of living 
witha woman not marra. 


Adultery was puntthed with death by the an 
cient heatnens: covedinege was pernziticd. 
Lome. 
CO'NCUBINE. «. f. [conculiga, Lat. ] 
A woman kept in foruication ; a whore ; 
a drumpet. 
I know I am too mean to he your queen, 
Aud yet too good to be your comentine, Srakfs. 
Waen his greatéfriend was luitor to him to 
pardon sn ottender, he denied him: afterwaras, 
when a concubine of kis made the fame fur, ne 
granted it to ner; and faid, Such fuits were to he 
granted to Whores. Bacon. 
3.5 
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Fe caufed him to paint one of nis cemzcbines, 
Campafpe, who had the cate thare in hts a- 
tection. Dryden. 

The wire, though a bright goddefs, thus gives 

place 

To mortal esncubines of f-efn embrace. Gramvrlic. 
19 CONCU'LCATE. v. a. [conculco, 

Latin.] ‘Totread, or trample, under 

foot. Di. 
Coxcutca tion. n. f. [conculcatio, Lat. ] 

Trampling with the feet. ptt. 
Coencu'piscence. ze f.  [concupr/ccntra, 

Latio.] Irregular defire 5 hbidinous 

wih; Inf; lechery. 

We know even fecret eorcupifetnce to be fin; 
and are made fearful to offend, though at be hut 
ja a wandering cogitation. Hooker. 

In our faces the evident figns 
Of foul concupifcence; whence evil ftore, 

Ev’n hamse, the latt of evils. Melton, 

Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate 
inclincs One nation to concupijcomes and tenfual 
pleafures, another to blood-thiritinefs: it would 
difcover great ignorance not to know, that a 
peuple has been overrun with recently invented 
vicz. > Bentley's Sermons. 

CONCU'PISCENT. ad}. [concupifcens, 
Lat.}] Libidinous; lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my chafte body 

To his concupifcent intemperate luĝ, 
Releafe my brother ! Shat fpeare. 
Concurisce nTiaL. ad: [from concu- 
pifcent.] Relating to concuptfcence. Did. 
CoxcuprscisLe. ad}. [ concupifcibilis, 
Lat.] Imprefiing delre; cager; de- 
firous ; incliuing to the purfuit or at- 
tainment of any thing. 

The fchools reduce all tne paffians to thefe two 
heads, the coxeup:fcible and iratcible appctite. 

South's Sermons, 
To CONCU'R. v.n. [concurro, Lat.] 
x. To mect in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can 
hardiv allow them; and, to fatisfy, both thefe 
mult coeur. 3 Temp'e. 

2. To agree; tojoinin one action, or 
opinion. 

Acts which fball be done by the greater part 
ef my executors, hall be as valid and effectual 
as if all my executors had concurred in the fame. 

Swifts Laf Will, 
3. It has with before the perlon with 
whom one agrees. 

Iz is not evil imply to concur witk the nea- 
thens, either in opinion or action; and that con- 
formity with them is only then a difgrace, when 
we follow them in that they do amifs, or gene- 
rally in that they do without reafon. Hocker. 

4. lt has zo before the eflect to which one 
contributes. 

Their affeftions were known to concur 19 the 
Rit defperate counfels. Clarendon. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, - 
Extremes in man cencur t9 general ute. Pope. 

g. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have. amorthodox belicf, znd a true pru- 
feffion, concurring with a bad lile, is only to deny 
Chri with a greater folemnity. Sout”. 

Tecitimony is the argument; and, if fair pro- 
babilities of reafon concur with it, this argument 
hath all the flrength it can have. Lillotfon. 

6. “To cortribute to one common event 
with jcint power. 

When outward caufes corzr, the idl- are 
Soonctt feized by this infeQion, Cellier. 

Concu’RRENCE, } 
CONCURRENCY. ĵ 
2, Union, affociation ; conjunétion. 

We have no other meafure hur our awn ideas, 


with the esac rence of other probable rezfons, to 
perSaace us, Lecie. 


n. f. [from concur. } 


4. Allittance ; 


CHO AN? 


2. Agreement 5 act of joining in any de- 


fign, or meatures, 

Their camcurremce in perfurfion, about feme 
material points belonging to the tame polity, is 
not ftrarge. liosker, Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can 
be imputed to the irreverence the judges were in. 

Charenden, 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univer- 

fal concurrence of nobles and people. Swift, 


3- Combination of many agents or circum- 
flances. 


Struck with thefe great concurrcnces uf things. 

Crafhaww. 

MWe views our behaviour in every concurrence of 

affairs, and tees us engage in all the poffititities 

of aétion. wrdlifon. 
help. 

From thefe fubline images we colleét the 
preatnefs of the wurk, and the neceibty of tic 
divine concurrence to it. 

5. Joint right ; equal claim. 

A bilhop might have officers, if there was a 
concurrency of juridiction between him and the 
archdeacon.. dAylife. 

CONCU'RRENT. adj. [from concur. ] 

1. Acting in conjunction ; agreeing in the 
fame act; contributing to the fame 
event ; concomitant in agency. 

I join with thefe laws the perfona prefence of 
the king's fon, as a concurrent caufe of this re- 
formation. Davies on Delan: 

For, without the concurrent confent of ali there 
three parts of the legifltture, no fuch law is or 
can be mace. Hale, 

This fole vital faculty is not fuficient to cx- 
terminate noxious humours to the periphery, 
unlefs the animal faculty be concarrzat wiih if, 
to fupply the Hores with animal fpirits. Hervey. 

All combin’, 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind ; 
And his concurrent Hame, that biew my fire 3 
For fll our kindred fouls had one dehre. Dryd_ 

2. Conjoined; affociate ; concomitant. 

There is no diference between the concerrent 


echo and the itcrant, but the quicknefs or low- 
nefs of the return. 


Ragers, 


Bucon. 
Concu RRENT. n. f. [from concur. } That 
which concurs ; a contributory caufe. 

To all affairs of importance thete are three 
necellary c¢ncurrents, without which they can nc- 
ver be difpatched; time, indultry, and facuttics. 

Decay of Picty. 
CONCU'SSION. n. J. [concufio, Lat.] 
1. The act of fhaking ; agitation; tre- 
mefaction. 


It is believed that great ringing of bells, in 
populous cities, hath difipated pettilent a:r; 
which may be from the csnciffion of the air. Bacon. 

The flrong concufficn on tre heaving tice 
Roll’d back the veffe! to the ifland’s fds. Pepe. 


2. The ftate of being haken. 

There want not inflances of fuch an univerfal 
concuffion of the whole globe, as muft needs im- 
ply an agitation of the whole aby{s. Wocdward. 


Concu'ssive. adj. (concuffus, Lat. ] Hav- 
ing the power or quality of fhaking. 
To CONDE'MN. v. a. [condemna, Lat. ] 
t. To find guilty; to doom to puniti- 

ment: contrary to ab/clve. 

My confcicnce hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev'ral tale, Y 
And ew'ry tale condemns me tora villain. $444). 

Is he found guilty ? 
— Yes, truly, is ne, and condmn'd upon "t. 
Shakf, Henry vite. 

Confidered as a judge, it condemns where it 
ought to abfolve, nd pronounces abfolution 
where it ought to condemn. Fides. 


2. It has zə before the punifiment. 


CON 


The fon of man fhall be betrayed unto the 
fcribes, and they thaii condena him 19 Geath. 
Mati.ew. 
3. To cenfure ; to blame ; to declare cri- 
minal: contrary to approve. 
Wro then thall tlame 
His petter’d feufes to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within bim does comionn 
ltielr ror being there ? Shakjpears. 
The poet, who fourifhed in the fcene, is 
condemned in the ruelle. Dryden. 
He who was fo untuft as to do his brother an 
injury, will {earce be fo juft as to condemn him- 
ieli for ut. Locke. 
They who approve my conduct in this particu- 
lar, are much inore numerous than thofe who 
condemn if. Speur 
4. To fine. i 
And the king of Egypt put him down at Je- 
rufalem, and ccndem:xed the land in an huncred 
talents of filver. 2 Chronicles. 
5. To how guilt by contraft. s 
Tue righteous that is dead fhall condemn the 
ungodly which are living. VW ifion, 
CONDE'MNABLE. adj. (from condemn. } 
Blamable ; culpable. 
He commands to deface the print of a cauldron 
in athes; which ftriétly to obferve, were esn- 


demnable fuperftition. Brewn, 
CoxpeMna’Tion. n, f. [condemnaho; 


Lat.] The fentence by wl:ich any one 
is doomed to punifhment; the act of 
condemning; the ftate of being con- 
demned. 


There is therefore 
them. ` 


now no condemnation to 
Roma: s. 
CONDE’MNATORY. adj. [from condemn.) 
Pafiing a fentence ot condemnation, or 
of cenfure. 

He that pales the firk condemnerory fentence, 
is like the incendiary in a papules tumult, who 
is chargeable with all thofe dilorders so which he 
gave 1ife. Government of sae Tongue. 

Conpe/'MNER. mf. [from condemn) A 
blamer; a cenfurer; a cenfor. 

Some few are the only refuters and condemners 
of this catholick practice. Tasers Wareky Com. 

ConpDE'NSABLE, adj. [from sondenfate. } 
Capable of condenfation p> tiat can be 
drawn or compreffed into a narrower 
compafs. 

This agent meets with refiftance in the move- 
able; and not being in the utaoit extremity of 
denfity, but condenfuble yet turticr, every relfi- 
ance works fomething upon the saover to con- 
Cenfe it. Digby on the Soul, 


To CONDE'NSATE. v. 2. [condenfo, Lat. ] 
To condenfe ; to make thicker. j 
To Conve’ NSATE. v n. To grow thicker. 
COoNDE'NSATE. adj. ‘condenfalus, Lat.] 
Made thick; condenfed; compreffed 
into lefs fpace. 
Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or 
condenfate, moft white, as it appeareth by the 
lail and fnow. Peacham:, 


Conoensa’tTion. n.f. [trom condenfate. } 
The a& of thickening any body, or 
making it more grofs and weighty : op- 
pofite to rarefaction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved; 
that water, by coxden/ation, may become eirth; 
the fame reafon teacneth, that carth, rarched, 
may become water. Raicigh. 

By warter-ztafics the account was not regular ; 
for, from attenuation and coudenfution, the nours 
were fortes in hot weather than in cold. Brotes. 

The fupply of its moifture is by rains and 
frow, and dews and condtenfaticn of vapours, 
and perhaps by fubterrancous paflages, Bentley 


CON 


Z> CON DENSE. v. a. [conden/o, Tat.) 
‘Lo mke any body more thick, clofe, 
and werrhty ; to drive or attract the 
paits of any body ncarer w cach other ; 
to inf{yiflate: oppofed to rarefy. 

Moving indo high a ‘phere, he muit needs, as 
the tua, vate many envious exnalaiions 3; winch. 
condoned by a popular odium, “were capable to 
cloud tiie brichieit merit, King harles. 

Some lead’ their youth abroad, white fome 

condoufe 
Their liquid trore, and fome in cells difpenfe. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Such denfe and foli rata arren the vapour at 
the duriace of the carth, and colicet and comfenfe 
_-it.there. MWosdwarid, 
To Conve'nse. v. n. To grow clofe and 
‘weighty ; to withdraw its parts into a 
narrow compals. 

The watertalling from tie upper parts of the 
cave,, does preiently there <ondcnfe into little 

? itones. Beyle. 

~ Ail vapours, when they begin to conden’ und 
< Gaaleice into {mill parcels, become fir of that 
bignels whereby azure mult be reflected, befuic 
they can conititute other colours. Nexeton 

Conpe NSE. adr, [from the verb. ] Thick; 
denle; condentated; clofe; maffy ; 
weighty. 

They colour, fhape, and fize 
Affume, as likes them beit,coudeafrorrare. Mile. 

They might be feparated without confociating 
into the huge csw.lenfe bodies of planets. Bearley. 

CONDENSER. n. f. [from condenfe.] A 
{trong metalline veffel, wherein to crowd 
the air, by means of a fyringe faftened 
thereto. Quincy. 

Conve Nsity. mf. [from condenfe.] The 
itate of being condenfed ; condenfation ; 
denfenefs ; denfity. 


CONDERS. n.f. [condutre, French. ] 

Such as ftand upon high places near the fea 
coall, at the time of herring fAlhing, to make 
fizns to the fthers which way the fhole paffeth, 
which may better appear to fuch as ftand upon 
fome*high cliff, by a kind of blue colour that the 
filh caufcth in the water, than to thofe in the 
fhips. Tiele be likewile called Zucrs, by like- 
Jihood of the French Auyer, exclimare, and 
balkers. Cowell. 

Jo CONDESCE'ND. v. n. [condefcen- 
dre, Fr. from condefeendo, Latin. ] 

1. To depart from the privileges of fupe- 
riority by a voluntary fubmiffion ; to 
fink willingly to equal terms with infe- 
riours; to footh by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and conle- 
feending air, when he that inftruéts feenis to be 
the enquirer. Watts. 

2: To confent to do more than mere jut 
tice can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, 
‘In gracious clemency docs condefcemd, 
On thele conditions, to become your friend. Pryd. 

He did not primarily intend to appoint this 
way; but coudsjcendcd to ity as accommodate to 
their prefent ftarc. Lillot fon, 

3. To ttoop; to bend; to yiell; to fub- 
mit; to become {nbject. 

Can they think me fo broken, fo debas’d, 
With corporal fervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condefcent to fuch abfurd commands? Milt. 
é, Nor thall my rcfotution 
Ditarm itfelf, nor comt:fien.d to parly 
With frolifh hopes. Denkans. 

CON DESCE'NDENCE. N. f. [condefiencdeice, 
Fr.]- Voluntary fubmiffion to a {tate of 
equality with inferiours. 

Con DESCs/NDINGLY. adv. [from conde. 


CON 


Scending.) By way of voluntary humi- 
ation; by way of kind concellion. 

We tfar esdi madc Luther's works um- 
piresan the costrove: fy. -Jisertary. 

Conpesce Nsion. n. fi [from condefcend.] 
Voluntary humiliation; defcent from 
{uperiority ; voluntary fubmiflion to 
equality with taferiours. 

ft tortids pride, and ambition, and vain 
glory ; ana commands humility, and modelty, 
and com lefeenfion tv others. 1 fiotfon 

Courtety and condefeesfiow is an happy quauty, 
which never fails to make irs way into the good 
opinion, and into the very heurt; and allays the 
envy which always attends a high ttetion..Lrcerd. 

Raphael, amidat his tencerncfs, fhews fucha 
dignity and comdsfreaften in all his behaviour, as 
ate fuituble to a fuperiour nature. Abdlifon. 

Conprsce'nsive. ad’. [from condefcend. } 
Courteous; willing to treat with infe- 
riours on equal terms; not haughty ; 
not arrogant. 

CONDIGN. adj. [condigans, Latin.) 
Worthy of a perfon; fuitable ; deferv- 
ed; merited: it is always ufed of fome- 
thing deferved by crimes. 

Uniefs it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign punifhment.  Shak/. 
Confhdcr who is your triend, he that would 
have brought him to consign punifhment, or he 
that has faved him. etrbuthnot. 

Conpbi'cness. n. f. [from condign.] Suit- 
ablenets ; agreeablenefs to deferts. Did. 

ConprGn iy. adv. [from condign.] De- 
fervedly ; according to merit. Did. 

Co'NDIMENT. n. f. [condimentum, Lat. ] 
Seafoning ; fauce; that which excites 
the appetite by a pungent talte. 

As tor radifh and tne like, they are for condi- 
ments, and not for nourifhment. Bacon. 
Many things are {wallowed by animals rather 
for condiment, guit, or medicament, than any 
fubftantial nutrimert. Brown, 


Conpisci’pue, a. f. [condi/cipulus, Lat.] 
A {chool-fellow. . 

To CONDITE. v. a. [condio, Lat.] To 
pickle; to preferve by falts or aroma- 
ticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, 

in the conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 
Grew's Mufason, 
The mof innocent of them are but like comésted 
or pickled miuthrooms, which, carefully cor- 
reed, may Le harmilcts, but can never do 
guod. Laylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Co'NDITEMENT. ne /| [from condite.) A 
compolition of conlerves, powders, and 
fpices, inthe form of an clectuary. Did. 


CONDITION. n. f. [condition, French, 
conditio, Lat. ] 

r. Quality ; that by which any thing is 
denominated good or bad. 

A rage, whofe heat hath this cod1s/on, 

That norhing ean allay, nothing but blood. Saly. 
2. <Attribute ; accident; property. 

The king is buta man: the violet fmells, the 
element fhews to him as tome: all his fentes 
have but human ndi ions, Shat fpearc. 

Jt emed to us a condition and property of 
Divine | owers and Beings, to be hi.lden and un- 
fecn to others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their propertics 
unchanged in paffing through feveral mediums ; 
which is another condition of tie rays of light. 

; Nezeton’s Opticks. 
3. Natural quality of the mind; temper; 
temperament ; complexion. 

The child taketh molt of his nature of the 
mother, befides (perch, mannessy and inclina- 
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tion, which are agrecable to the cenditrons of their 
mothers. Spenfer on Ireland, 

The beft and foundeft of his time hath been but 
rah: now muĝ we look, fria hit age, to r- 
ceive not alune the imperfections of deus en- 
crafted conditions, but tue unruly waywardiets 
that infirm and citolerick years bring wily 
them. S sah pear, 

4. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. 

Jupiter ts hot and moilt, temperate, modifi, 
honeil, adventurous, liberal; merciful, loving, 
and faithful; that is, giving thefe inchnations: 
and thersfore thofe anvtent kings, beautibed wid 
thefe conditiats, might be cailed thereafter Jun 
piter. Raleigh's liil, of the Wold. 

Socrates efpoufed Nantippe only for her cx- 
treme ill conditicas, above ail of that fex. Sura. 


5. State; external circumitances. 
Tous all, 

That feel the Lruifes of the days before, 

And futfer the condition of thete tuues 

To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humours. Sh -rkj perre, 
It was not agreeable unto the coad:zion of Pa- 

radite, and ftate of innocence. Brown. 
Eitimate the greatnels of this mercy by the 

condition it tnds the finner in, when Gud vouch- 

fales it to them. South. 
Did we perfectly know the fate of our own 

condition, and what was mott proper for us, we 

might have t¢afon to conclude our prayers not 

heard, it not antwered. Wake. 
Tis is a principle ad2pted to every paffion 

and faculty of our nature, to every ftate and 

condition of vur life. Reeers. 
Some defponding people take the kingdons 

to be in no condition of encouraging fy numerous 

a breed of beggars. Swift. 
Cendiricn, curcumftance, is not the thing; 

Blifs is the fame in fubjcet as ia king. Pope. 


6. Rank. 
Iam, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda. Stakf. Tempeh. 
The king himf:lf met with many entertain® 
ments, atthe cha:ge of particular men, which 
had been rarely pradtiled ull then by the perfons 
of the beft wendrrion. Clarendon, 


7. Stipulation ; terms of compaét. 
Conditic» ! 
W hat condition can a treaty ind 
I* th’ part that is at mercy ? Shakfpeare, 

I yield upon conditions. —We give none 
To traitors: ftrike him down. Ben Forfon. 

He could not defend it atove ten days, and 
muft then fubmit to the worst conditicns the re- 
bcls were like to grant tu his pertun, and to his 
reitgion. Clarendon. 

Many are apt to belicve remifion of tins, but 
they beleve it without the cod:tion of repentance. 

Taylor, 

Thofe baib'rous pirates willingly receive 
Condition, fuch as we are pleas'd to give. Muller. 

Make our conditions with yun captive king. — 
Secure me but my folitary cell; 

‘Tis all 1 atk him. Dryden. 

S. The writing in which the terms of 
agreement are compiled; compact ; 
bond. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me ther 
Your fingle bond; and in a merry tporr, 

If you repay me not on fuch a dav, 

In {uch a place, tuch fum or fums as are 

Exprets'd in the conmdresen, let the forfeit 

Ee nominated. Shak{peare. 
To Conpi'rion. v. a. [from the noun. } 

To make terms; to ftipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, 
that Saturn fhould put to death all kis male ci:ij- 
dren. Raleigh's Wiftsry, 

Small towns, whica fard Riff till great thor 
Enforce them, by wais law comdes not Memes, 

Tis one thing, I musemnfels, to coniitrin ty 
a good office, and another thing to Go it gratis. 

4 Li frane s, 
Conoi'tionan. adj. (from condiion.]. 
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1. By way of ftipulation; not abfolute ; 
made with limitations ; granted on par- 


ticular terms. 

For the ufe we have his exprefs command- 
ment, for the cttect his conditional promile; fo 
that, without obedience to the one, there is of 
the other no affurance. Hooker. 

Many (criptures, though as to their formal 
terms they are abfolute, yet®ðas to tncsr tenfe 


they arc cundrtione’. South. 
This tirict neceffity they fimple call; 
Another fort there is conditional. Dryden, 


2. [In grammar and logick.] Expreffing 
fome condition or fuppofition. 

COoNDI'TIONAL. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
A limitation. Not in ufe. 

He taid, if he were fure that young man were 
king Edward’s fon, he would never bear arms 
againit him. This cafe (cems hard, both in re- 
Spect of the conditional, and in refpect of the 
other words. Bacon's Henry vit. 


Conpitiona'city.n./. [fromcenditional. | 
The quality of being conditional; limi- 
tation by certain terms, 

And as this clear propofak of the promifes may 
infpirit our endeavour, fu is the comditionality 
moit cficacious to necefliate and engage them. 

Decay of Piety. 

ConpiTIONALLY. adv. [from condi- 
tional.) With certain limitations; on 
particular terms; on certain itipula- 
tions. 

I here entail 
Tne crown to thee, and to thinc heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To ceafe this civil war. Shakfpeare. 

A falle apprehenfion underftands thut poh- 
tively, which was but conditionally expreffed. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We fec large preferments tendered to him, 
but conditioneliy, upan his doing wicked offices : 
contcience hall here, according to its otce, 
interpofe and protett. Siuth 

CƏNDI'TIONARY. adj. [from condition. ] 
Stipulated. 

Would God in mercy difpenfe with it as a 
aonditionary, yct we could not be happy without 
it as a natural qualification for heaven. Norris. 

fo ConpiTIONATE. v. a, [from condi- 
tion.) To qualify ; to regulate. 

That ivy arifeth but where it may be fupport- 
ed, we cannot alcribe the fame unto any fcience 
therein, which fufpends and conditiorates its 
eruption. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 

CONDITIONATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 
Ettablithed on certain terms or condi- 
tuons. 

That which is miftaken to be particular and 
abfulute, duly underftood, is general, but comiti- 
teenate; and belongs to none who thall not per- 
turm the condition. Hammond. 

Canpi'rionep. adie [from condition. | 
faving qualities or properties good or 
bad. 

The deareft friend to me, the kinde man, 
The bett condition’. Shak/peare, 

Jo CONDO'LE. v. n. (condoleo, Lat.] 
To lament with thofe that are in mif- 
fortune; to exprefs concern for the mife- 
ries of een It has with before the 
perfon for whofe misfortune we profefs 
grief. J is oppoled to congratulate. 

Your frends would have caufe to rejoice, ra- 
ther than condole irh you. Temple. 

I congratulate with the beafts upon thts honour 
done to thew king; and muft console torth us 
peor mortals, who are rendered incapable of piy- 
ing our refpećts. Addtjon. 

To ConnoLe. t, @ Lo bewail with 
another. 


C'ON 
I come not, Sampfon, to condole thy chances 
Asthefe perhaps; yet with it had not been, 
Though tor no triendly intent. Milton. 
Why fhould our poct petition Ifis for her tafe 
delivery, and afterwards condole her mifearriage ? 
Dryden. 
Conno'LementT. n. f. {from condole. | 
Grief; furrow ; mourning. 
To perfevere 
In obflinate condolement, is a courfe 
Of impious ftubbornnefs, unmanly gricf. Shak/f. 
Conno'rence. n. f. [condolance, Fr.] 
The expreffion of gricf for the forrows 
of another; the civilities and meflages 
of friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 
Tine reader will excufe this digreflon, due by 
way of condolence to my worthy brethren, .drbuts. 
Conpo’Ler. n. fo [from condole.] One 
that joins in lamentation for the mif- 
fortunes of another. 
Conpona'tion. n. f- [condonatio, Lat. } 
A pardoning; a forgiving. Dit. 
To CONDU'CE, v.n. [canduco, Lat.] 
To promote an end; to contribute ; to 
ferve to fome purpofe: followed by to. 
The boring of holes in that kind of wood, 
and then laying it abroad, fcemicth to conduce to 
make it thine. Bacon. 
The means and preparations that may conduce 
unto the enterprize. Bacon. 
Every man does love or hate things, according 
as he apprehends them to conduce to this end, or 
to contradict it. Tillotfon. 
They may conduce to farther difcoveries for 
completing the theory of light. Newton. 


To Conp'uce. v. a. To condué& ; to ac- 
company, in order to fhow the way. 
In this fenfe I have only found it in the 
following paffage. 


He was fent to conduce hither the princefs 

Henrictta Maiia. Wotton. 

Conpu'cistsr, adj. [conducibilis, Latin. ] 

Having the power of conducing ; having 

a tendency to promote or forward ° 
with zo. 

To both, the medium which is moit propi- 
tious and conductble, is air. Bacon. 

Thofe motions of gencrations and corruptions, 
and of the coaducthles thereunto, are wifely and 
admirably ordered and cuntemporated by the 
reCtur of all things. Hale. 

None of thefe magnectical experiments are lur- 
ficient for a perpetual motion, though thofe 
kind of qualitics teem mott conducible unto it. 

Wilkins Mathematical Magick. 

Our Saviour hath enjoincd us a reafonahle 
fervice : all his laws are in themfelves conducrble 
fo the. temporal intercit of them that obterve 
them. Bentiey. 

CONDU’CIBLENESS. n. f. [from conduci- 
lle.) The quality of contributing to 
any end, Dif. 

Connu’cive. adj. [from conduce.] That 
may contribute ; having the power of 
forwarding or promoting : with fo. 

An a@tion, however conducive to the good of 
our country, will be reprefented as prejudicial 
tu it. edddifon's Freeholder. 

Thofe proportions of the guod things of this 
life, which are mott confittent with the intcsetts 
of the foul, are alio inok conducive re our prefent 
felicity. Rogers. 

Connu’civenrss. 1. f. [from conducive. ] 
The quality of conducing. 

I mention lome examples of the corducivenefs 


of the (mallnefs of a body’s parts to its Auidity. 
Boyle. 


CO'NDUCT. a.f. [conduit, Tr. con and 
dufus, Lat. | i 
1. Management ; economy. 
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Young men, in the condue? and manage of 
actions, cmbrace more than they can hold, ftir 
more than they can quict, and fly to the end 
without conficicration of the means. Bacon. 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our lite appears 
So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 

Kut when we have our with, we with undone ? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


2. The att of leading troops; the duty of 
a general, 
Condué of armics is a prince’s art. 
3. Convoy ; efcort; guard. 
His majefty 
Tend’ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This conduc? to convey me to the Tower. Skakfp. 
I was afhamcd to afk the king footmen arid 
horfenicn, and conduc? for fateguard againit our 
advertaries. 1 Efaras, 


4. The act of convoying or guarding. 
Some three or four of you, 


Go, give him courteous csuduét to this place. 
Shubfpeare, 


5. A warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
pointed, or fatety is aflured. 
6. Exatt behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard for reputation is not quite 
laid afide, it is ío low, that very few think vir- 
tue ard conduct of abfolute neccflity tor prefcrv- 
ing it. Swit. 

To Conpu’ct. v. a. [conduire, French. ] 
t. Tolead; to direét ; to accompany, in 
order to fhow the way. 

I thall Arait couduét you to a hill fide, where 
I will point you out the right path. Milton. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious fill to me, 
Condué? m.y Iteps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep foret ! Dryden's Æneid, 
2. To ufher, and to attend in civility. 

Pray receive them nobly, and conduet them 
Into our prefence. Stakjpetre’s Henry viir. 

Afeanius bids them be conducted in. Dryden. 


Waller, 


. To manage: as, ¢o conduct an affair. 
4. To head an army; to lead and order 
troops. 
ConpecriTiovs. adj. [conduditius, Lat. ] 
Hired ; employed for wages. 

The pertons were neither titularies nor per- 
petual curates, but intirely cosducPticus, and 
removable at pieafure. styliie. 

Conpu ctor. 2./. [from condud.] 
1. A leader; one who thows anether the 
wav by accompanying him. 

Sname of change, and fear of future ill; 

And zeal, the blind ecads for of the will, Dryd. 
2. Achief; a general. 
Who is condufear of his people >=— 
As ‘tis faid, the baitard fon of Glu’tter. Siutfp. 
3. A manager; a dire¢tor. 

If he did not intirely proje& the union and 
regency, none will deny him to have keen the 
chicf conduétor in both. Addifan. 

4. An inflrument to put up into the blac- 
der, to direct the knife in cutting fer 
the ftone. Quincy. 

Connu’ctress. n. / [from condui.) A 
woman that directs ; direétrefs. 

Co'npuit. n. f. [conduit, French. ] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance 
of waters; an aquedud. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife my higher 
Thay the well head from whence it firit duth 

fpring. Davies. 
This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter's drizzited tnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up. 
Shak{peare. 

God is the fountain of honour; and the condust, 
by which he conveys it to the fons of men, are 
virtuous and generous practices. Soui ha 
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Thefe organs are the nerves which are the 
endets to vonvey them from without tu toci 


aucience in the brain. Locke. 
Wile nature likewife, they fuppofe, 
Has drawn two conduits down our nole. Prior. 


z. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn. 

1 charge and command, that the conduit run 
nothing but claret wine. Shakfpeure. 

CoNDUPLICA'TION. u. f. [conduplicatio, 
Latin.) A doubling; a duplicate. 

CONE. n. f. [raD ‘V's xovs Pasig xuxr®- 
isis ctriflotle.) A folid body, of which 
the bafe is a circle, and which cnds 
in a point. 

Coney. See Cony. 

To CONFA’BULATE. v.n. [confabulo, 
Lat.] To talk eafily or carclefly to- 
gether; to chac; to prattle. 

CONFABULA'TION. n. fi [confabulatio, 
Latin.) Taf, converfation ; cheertul 
and carelefs tai :. 

CUNFA'BULATORY. adj. (from confabs- 
late.) Belonging to talk or prattle. 
ConFARKEATION. an. fJ. [confarreatio, 
Lat. from fur, corn.) The folemniza- 
tion of marriage by cating bread toge- 

ther. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife 
was by confurrension juincd tu the hufvand. 

«dylif es Parergen 

To CO'NFECT. v.a. [confeGus, Lat. ] 
To make up into fweetmeats; to pre- 
ferve with fugar. It feems now cor- 
rupted into confit. 

Co’nreEcT. a. f. 
{weetmeat. 

At fupper eat a pippin roafted, and fwectened 
with fugar of rules and cartaway confeéts, 

Harvey. 

Conre'ction. n. f. [confectio, Latin. ] 

1, A preparation of truit, or juice of 
fruit, with fugar; a {weetmeat. 

Hatt thou not learn’d mce to preferve? yea fo, 
That our great king himfcelf doth woo me oft 
For my confeions ? Shakfpeare’s Cymbeline. 

They have in Tarky and the Laft certain 
confections, which they call fervets, which are 
lıke to candied cunferves, and are made of fugir 
and lemons. Bacon's Natural tiflary. 

He faw him devour filh and ftleth, {wallow 
wines and ‘pices, confections and tiuits of nunt- 
berlefs (weets and flavours. Adlifan. 

2. An aflemblage of ditferent ingredients ; 
a compofiuion ; a mixture. 

Of beit things then, what world fhall yicld 

confection 
To hken her? Shakfpeare. 

There will be a new confePion of mould, which 
perhaps will alter the feed. B icon. 

CONFECTIONARY. n. J. [from confection. | 
One whofe trade isto make fwectmeats. 

Myiclf, 
Who had the world as my cou/e€lonary, 
The mouths, the tongucs, the eyes, the hearts of 
men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments, 
Shak fpeure, 

Conre'cTioner. n. fe [from confection | 
One whofe trade is to make confcclions 
or {weetmeats. 

Nature’s conta ioner, the bee, 

Whole fuckers are mont alchimy, 
The fill of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland, 
Confectioners make much ufe of whites of eggs. 
Boyle. 
Conre’peracy. n. f. [confederation, Fr. 


Jedus, Lat.) Aleague; a contract by 


[fromthe verb.] A 
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which feveral perfons or badies of men 
engage to fupport each other; union ; 
engagement ; federal compact. 
What confederacy have you with the traitors ¢ 
Shak[peare's King Lear, 
Judas fent them to Ruine, to make a league 
of anty and confederacy with them. t Mace. 
Virgil bas a whole confederacy againit him, 
and J mutt endeavour to defend hiin. Dryden. 
The trenathips ot the wuld are oft 
Confedcractes m vice, of leagues of plcafure. 
atdidifon. 
An avaricious man in office is in confederacy 
with the whole clan of his diftiidt, or depend- 
ance; whirh, in modern terms of art, is called 
tu live and let live. Swift. 
To CONFEDERATE. v. a. [confede- 
rer, French } To join in a league ; to 
unite; to ally. 
They were cenfederated with Charles’s enemy. 
Kuclles. 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 
And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Danicl. 
To ConFe'DERATE. v.n, To league; to 
unite in a league. 
By words men come to know one another’s 
minds; by thofe they covenant and confederate. 
F South, 
It is a confederating with him to whom the 
facrifice is offered. Atterbury. 
CONFEDERATE. adj. [from the verb.] 


United in a league. 

For they have confulted together with one 
content: they are comfederate againit thee. Lfalas. 
All tne {words 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. Shakfpeare. 
While the mind of man lookcth upon fecond 
caufes fcattercd, it may fomctimes reit in them, 
and go no farther; but when it beholdeti the 
chain of them confederate and Inked together, it 
mult need fly tu providence and deity. Bacon. 
Ob race confe rate imo crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th’ eluded 1age of Jove! Pope. 
la a conjederate war, it ought to be conhdercd 
which party has the deepefi fhare in the quarrel. 
Swift. 
Conre’oeraTte. n. fJ. [from the verb. ] 
One whe engages to fupport another ; 
an ally. 
Sir Edmond Courtney and the haughty prelate, 
With many moure confederates, arc in arms, 
Shudfpeare’s Rihai! Vit, 
We ttill have freth recruits in fture, 
If our confederates can atford us more. Dry 
CONFEDERATION, n, f. (confederation, 
Fr.) League; compact of mutuel 
fupport ; alliance. 
The three princes enter into fome ttadt league 
and confederation amongit tnemfelves. Bacon. 
Nor can thole confelerations or defigns he 
durable, when fuljeéts make bankrupt ot their 
allegiance. Keng Charles. 
To CONFE'R. v. n. (confero, Lat. con- 
ferer, Fr.} To difeourfe with another 
upon a itated fubjeéts to ventilate any 
queltion by oral difcuffion ; to converie 
fclemnly ; to talk gravely together ; to 
compare fentiments. 
You will lear us confer of this, and hy an 
auricular affurance have your fatisfuction S#ud jp. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a 
ready men, and writing an exaĝ man; and 
therefore, if a man write little, he had need 
have a gieat memory ; if he confer little, te had 
necd have a prefent wit; and, if inc read little, 
he had need have much cunning, to feem to 
know that ne doth not. Bacon. 
When they had commanded them to go afide 
out of the council, they conferred among them- 
fulves. aee" 
He was thought to ccufer with the lord Cule- 


CON 


peper upon the fubje&; but had fome parria 
cular thoughts, upon which he then conferred 
with nobudy. Clarendon, 

The chriftian princefs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your Jearn’d philofophers ; 

Whom with fuch eloquence fhe does perfuade, 
That they are captives tu her reafons made. 
Dryden Tyr. Love, 

To CONFE'R. v. a. 

1, To compare; to examine by compa- 
rifon with other things of the fame 
kind. 

The words in the cighth verfe, conferred with 
the fame words in the twentieth, make it ma- 
nifeit. Raulkcigk, 

If we confer thefe obfervations with others of 
the Dke nature, we may find caufe to rectify 
the general opimon. Bayle. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing 
then works together, found thufe that went b-- 
fore tranicribed by thofe that followed. Brown. 

2. To give; to beftow: with on before 
him who receives the gift. 

Reit to the limbs, and quiet [ confer 
On troubled minds. Waler, 

The conferring this honour upon him would 
incrcafe the credit he had. Clarendon, 

Coronation tu a king, confers no royal authu- 
rity upon him. South, 

There is not the leaft intimation in feriptwe 
of this privilcye conferred upon the Ruman churcr:. 

Tillotfor, 

Thou conferre? the benefits, and he receives 
them: the frit produces love, and the lati im- 
giatitude. aI rbhutinot. 

3. To contribute; to conduce: with zo. 

The clofenefs and compadtnefs of the parts 
reiting together, doth much confer so the Arength 
_of the union. Glanville, 

CONFERENCE. n. f. (conference, Fr, ] 

1. The act of converfing on ferious fub- 
jes; formal difcourfe ; oral difcutlion 
of any queltion. 

I fhall grow fkilful in country matters, if I 
have often conference with your fervant. Sidney. 

Sometine they deliver it, whom private ly zeal 
and picty movcth to be inftruétors of others by 
conference; (umetime of them it is taught, whom 
the church hath caticd to the public, cither read- 
ing thereof, or interpreting. Hecker, 

What pifon nangs thefe weights upon my 

tongue ! 
I cannot Ipeak to her; yet the urg’d conference, 
4 Shatfpeare, 

2. An appointed meeting for dufculing 

fome point by perfona] debate, 


3. Comparifon ; examination of different 
things by comparifon of each with other, 
Our diligence mutt fearch out all helps and 
furtherances, which {criptures, councils, laves, 
and the mutual conference of ali men’s collections 
and ublervations, may atford. Hooker 
The conference of thefc two places, containing 
fo excellent a picce of learning as this, expreficd 
by fo worthy a wit as Tully’s was, muft needs 
bring on pleafure to him that maketh true ac- 
count of learning. siftham's Schcolmuser. 
CONFE'RRER. a. f. [from confer, } 
t. He that converfes. 
2. He that bellows. 
To CONFESS. v. a. (confefer, French: 
confiteor, confeffum, Latin. | 
1. To acknowledge a crime; toowna 
failure. 
He doth in fome fart confe/s it.=--—If it be 
confepfec, it is not redie fled. Shak/pearts 
Human faults with human grief conpefs; 
Tis thou art chang’d. Prior. 
2. It has of before the thing confelied, 
when it as Wed reciprocally. 


C. O.N 


Confcfs thee freely of thy fin; 
For to deny each article with oath, ' 
Cannot remove nor choke whe trong conception. 

SMakjpsare's Graella. 

2. To difclofe the fate of the conference 

to the prieft, in order to repentance and 
pardon. 

[four fin Le only againft God, yet to confess 
ig to bis minifter may be of good uic. Miate 
„It is ufed wita the reciprocal pronoun. 

Our beautiful vatary took the opper unity, ol 
csufefing her fp o this'celcbrated tatner. stidds/. 

s. ‘Lo hear the confeffion af a penitent, 
as a prici. 

6. To.own ; to avèw; to profefs; not to 
deny. { 

Whofocver therefore Mall ranje me before men, 
rom will l resfeja allo before my Father whieh 
isin heaven; Lut whofoever fhall deny me be- 
fore men, him wi alo deny befure my Father 
wich is m heaven. Marthy 

z. To grant; not to difpute. 
ff that the king 
Have any way your goud deleits forgot, 
Which he confefer4 to be mawfold, . 
He bids you ugmc your gricfs. Siuakjpeare. 

Tiney may ‘have a clear view of good, great 
and cuafeffed good, without being concesned, il 
they can make up their happineis wathour ic. 


Or Bs 
diode Ni 


S. Lo fhow; to prove; to attell. 
Tall thriving trees caje/t'd the fruitful mold; 
Tue reda'ning apple ripcns here tu gold * Pope. 
9. It is wled in a loofe and unimportant 
fenfe, by way of introduction, or as an 
affirmative form of !peech. 

1 muf confe/s 1 was mott pleafed with a beau- 
uful profpedt, that none cf them have meatisned. 

stddifan on Ttaly. 

To Conre'ss. v. n. To make conteflion ; 

to difclofe ; to reveal: as, de is gone to 
the prieft to contefs. 

Conre’ssepty. adv. [from confefed.] 

Avowedly ; indifputably ; undeniably. « 

Labour is confe/edly a great part of the curfe, 
and therefore no wonder if men fly from it. Sous. 

Great geniufes, like great minifters, though 
they are confeffed!y the ħrit inthe commonwealth 
of letters, muit be envied and calumniated. Pope. 

Conre'ssion. n. f. [from confe/s. } 
1. The acknowledgment of a crime; the 
difcovery of one’s own guilt. 

Your engaging me firt in this adventure of 
the Moxa, and defiring the ftory of it from me, 
is like giving one the torture, and then afking his 
conf:ffion, which is hard ufage. Temple. 

2. The a& of difburdening the confcience 
to a prieft. 

You will have little opportunity to praétife 
{uch a confeffior, and fhould therefore fupply tie 
“want of it by a duc performance of it to God. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 
. Profeffion ; avowal. 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witnefled a good 
confeffion # 1 Tin. 

If there he one amongh the fair’ ft of Greece, 
That loves his miftrets more than in confe fion, 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers; to him this challenge. 


Sith fpeare. 


4. A formulary in which the articles of 


faith are comprifed. 

ConFe’ssion av. nf /7 [Ere] "Phe feat 
or box in which the confeffor fits to 
hear the declarations of his penitents. 

In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and 
copfiffienal, very fincly inlaid with lapis- heruli: 
ANS fin m lials. 


n. fe Fconfefficnaire, 


CoNre'ssiOonary. 
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French.] The confeffion-chair or feat, 
where the priclt fits to hear confe fions. 
Die. 
Conre'sson. n. / [confefeur, French. ] 
1. One who makes proteflion of his taigh 
in the face of dangers He who dics 
for religion, is a martyr; he who fuf 
fers for it, is a confeftor. 

‘fhe doctrine in the thiity-nise articles 1s fo 
orti:edoxly ietth-d, as cannoe be quefiioged with- 
out danger to oin religion, woich: nath been fealed 
with the blvod of lo raany gittis alco afafiors 

Bard ite gopi eaters, 

Was oot Us An ERER, ota aaa Ealt 
Ma a mareyy, DI EIS cule ? Suiisnyflect. 

"The patience end toctituds of oa PAP Zl UF : ong 
fer cance’ies In t Housithing fares of 
cortyunity. A lifan: Sprsfater. 

it was the albarance of « (eiMiccwomtuit gave 

PMUGNSY Ua pueeayever, and couage.to the ymiar- 

(ere Rogers. 
2. He that hears confefficns, ant preferibes 

rules and mecturestoP pertence. 

See. suac Ciau dia 

Be executed by nine to-morrow merning.> 

Bring, hiu aiiyesufeyan. ict hin, be prepar'd; 

For ihos’s ine.uigjuit ef Lis pilgrimage. ; Skakf. 

If you fad any fin that es heavy upon you, 
difburthyn yourlelig.ot it into whe bulom cf your 

orjalen, wou Kards between Gag and, you to 

PEI toc ass ay Lay?sr. 

Onc rit be trutted} and he thouant lice At, 
As paling prudent, and a parion wii” 

To this taghcious confeffer he went, 

And told ner. Dry tens Wife of Bath. 
3. He who confeffes his crimes. Dia. 
Conre’sr. adj. [a poetical word for con- 

fifa] Open; known ; acknowlcdeed ; 

not concealed; not diiputed ; apparent. 

But wherefore fhould I feck, 
Since the perhdious author ftands corf f? 
This villain has traduc’d me. 


Tei £m 


Powe. 
CoNFE'STLY. adu. (from confe?.] Un- 
åifputabiy ; evidently ; without doubt 
or conceaunent. 
They addrefs to that principle which is con- 
fefly predominant in our nature. Decay of Piety 
ConFrcient. adj. [conficiens, Lat.) That 
caufes or procures; cffective. Lh€. 


Co'nripant. n. f. (confident, Tr.) A 
perfon trufted with private affairs, com- 
monly with affairs of love. 

Martin compofed his billet-douyx, and in- 
trutted it to his comfdant.  Arbuthuce and Pope. 

To CONEUDE. v. n. [confids, Lat.) To 
truft in; to put truf in. 

He alune won't betrav, in whom none wii 
confide. Conoretn 

Co'nFipence, n. f. (confidentia, Vat.) 

t. Firm belief of anothe:’s integrity Or 
veracity relance. 

Society is built upon truf, and truft upon 
confidence of one another's integrity, South. 

2. Truft in his own abilities or fortune ; 
fecarity : oppofed to aepedion oF timidlity. 

Alas, my lord, 
Your witdom is confum'd in esafiden 
Da not go furth to-day. Spit fpeare, 
His times being rather profperous than calin, 
had railed his confidence by tucects, Raven. 
He had an amLition and vanity, and esaf ademes 
in himfelf, which fomerimes itoxeated and 
tianfported, and cxpofed hini. Ud Suan, 

3. Vitious holdnefs ; faife opinion of his 
own excellencies : oppofed to moik y. 

Thee fervent reprshenders of things etablithed 
by publick authority, are always canfident and 
bold- fpirited men; but their confiem, for the 
might part, fth from too much credit given to 
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their own wits, for which caufe they are {cldotn 

free fram errors. Haster. 
4. Conicioufnefs of innocence; honcil 
| boldnefs; firmneis of integrity. 

Beloved, if ourheut condemiu us not, then 
have We casfdence tuwaids Gud, ny Jotz, 
Be meretful unto them which have not the 
confid: nce of guad works. ”’ 2 Efdras. 
JOC coufzence, and native righteoulnefs, 

AnG honour, NIRE Par. Tee 
5. That which gives or caufes confidence, 
| boidnefs, or fecurity. 

Co'NFIDENT. adi. [fiom confide, ] 
1. Affurcd' beyond doubt. 
Hc is fo ture ands confident of his particular 
eleGiun, as to refolve ic caa never fal) Humm. 
Lam confident, that very, much may, be dune) 
towards the improvement of philofopny., Dowe. 
2. Pofitive 5. affirmative ; dogmatieal: as, 

a confident talker. 

3. Secure of fuccels; without fear of 

„mifcarriage. 

Both vahant, as men defpifing death; both 
1 confiden?, as unwonted to be overcome.  Sidacy, 

Douglas and the Hot-tpur, both together, 
Are confident againit the world in arms. Stalf 

Be not confident in a plin way, daghi. 

People (urget iow litle they kaow, when 
y they grow confident upon any prefent fate ur 


thir ss Sou: h. 
4. Void of iufpicion; trufting without 
limits. 


He, true knight, 
No lIcffer of her honour confident, 
Then bdid truly find her, ftakes this ring. Shaf/. 

Rome, be as jult and gracious unto me, 

As Cam oofidexe and Kind to thec. Shak/, 
5. Bold to a vice; elated with falfe opi- 
nion of his awn excellencies; impudent. 
ICO'NEIDENT. a. /. {from confide.] One 
trufled with fecrcts. 

Tf ever it comes tu this, that a man can fay 
of his efiet, he would have deceived me, he 
has fid enough. South. 

You love me for no other end, 

But to become my conAdews and triend ; 
As tuch, I keep no fecret from your fight. Dryd. 
Co’xripentyy. adv. [from confident. ] 
1. Without doubt; without fear of mit- 
CONTI MERE eal’ : 

We dhall not be ever the Iefs likely to meet 

with furcels, i we do not expedt it toa con- 
dently. 
2. With firm truit. 

Tle maid becomes 2 youth; no more delav 
Your vow, but luok, and confider ety pay. 1), vil. 

3. Without appearance of doubt: With- 
ont fulpeciing any failure or deficiency ; 
politively ; dogmatically. 

Many ven icaft of cll know what thev theme 
(lees mot eve wily boant. Ben + fon. 
It is range bow the ancients took up cxperi- 

ments upon creait, and yet did build great mat- 
ters upon them: the obfevvation of fome of the 
beit of them, delivered confidently, is, that a 
vettel filed with ufhes will receive the like quan- 
tity of water as ur it. bad been cmpty; thisTis 
utterly untrue. Pacar. 
Every fool may Lelisve, and pronounce cerf- 
dently 5 but w ifc nen wall conclude lmiy, Sonth. 
Co'xripentsess. N. f. [from confident. | 
Favourable opinion of one’s own pow- 
ers; affurance. Dia. 
Conricura'rion. a fy (confizurction, 
French. ] 
L. The forny of the various parts of ‘any 


thing, as they arc adapted to each other. 
The diferent ctlcets of fire and water, which 
we call hicat and cold, refule from the fo differing 

configeraivst and agitation, of their, particles. 
Glanville, 


AHiterbu ry. 
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animel feeretions, than the diferent configurate 
and action uf the julid parts, A buthes 
| There is no p'aflick vatuc concerned ia th. spis r 
them, but the conngúr ations of the partici 
whereof they. smf. Hoadavar:l 
2.YThe face of the horofcope, accordin: 
to the afpects Jof the. planets toward 
each other at any time. 
Zo ConFUGURE, v-a. { from fyura, Laat. ] 


Todifpofe into any form, by adaptation. 
Mother carth brousht tarth tes, arms, mvc 
s other members ot phe. busy, feattered and cir- 


tinct, at their full growth; which coming tage - 


ther, cementing, and fo configuring themf{clves i 


into human wiry mide luk} men? Beate 
CO'NIINE 7. [covfinis, Vat. It hac 
formerly dite aceent on the laft fyMable. ] 


Common boundary ; border; edge. 
Here in thefe confines Mily have [ lurk’d 
To watch the waining of minc enemies. 
You zrec old: 
Nature in vou ftand: on the very verge 
‘Or her cenfyre. Shakfpeare. 
The confines of the river Niger, where the ne- 
groes arc, are well watered. Bacon. 
© Twasebbing darknefs, paft the noon of night, 
‘And Phofphor on the confines of the ight. Dyd. 
The idea of durstiun, equal toa revolution of 
the fun, is applicabie to duration, where no mo- 
tion was; as thc idea of a foot, taken from bo- 
dics here, to diftances beyond the confines uf the 
world, where pic no tudies, Locke. 
Co! NDINE., adj. (confinis, Lat.] Border- 
ing upon; beginning where the other 
ends ; ; ee one common boundary. 
Jo Conri'Ne. v. x To boider upon; to 
touch on other territories, or regions : 
it has ceith or on. 
Halflott, I feck 
Wiat readiet path leads where your gloomy 
bounes 
Comfne ruith hest'n, 
Full in tse 
Ectwixt hea» 
place 
Confininy on ali three. 
fo Conriwe. 
nis, Latin. ] 
To bund; to limit: as, he coafnes 
his fubjeét by a rigorous definition. 
To thut up; to imprifon; to tmmure ; 
to rellyain within certain limits. 
Pil not over the threthold. 
Fy, you confire yourfelf molt unreafonably : 
comc, yuu muit go vitit the good lady.  Shui/. 
I nad been 
As broad and gen`ral as the cafing air: 
But now fs m cabbin’d, cribb’d, coufa'd, bouad 


S Si aif Sars. 
ae Wii: ; to tie up to. 

Children, permitted tie frezcdom' of hoth 
hands; co oft times confxe unto tu: kf, and 
are not without great dihculty refrained frum 
it. Lre iwn. 

Make ong man's fancies, ut fatiings, sont 
lws to others, and convey them as fuch to ne 
fucccedors. Boyle. 

Where honour or where conicisnce does not 

bined, 
No other tie hall thackle me ; 
Slave to myle!f 1 will not be; 

Nar fnall my future actions be camfn'l 

By my own prevent mind. Cowley. 

It the gout continuc, I confine my (elf Niy 
ro the pe: dict Templ: 

{ -onfivehim&lfto the comp-fs of num- 


Wat. 


Alit. Par, Lop. 
svat of this created {pace, w 
iy carth, and (kics, there ftands a 


Dryer 
Dias kccnfnar, Fri confi- 


Ke bt 


her. Ai the Mivery of rhyme. Dryden, 
CONF! cLESs. yi [Fomconfine. ] Bound- 
lefs: unbenitec; unbounded; without 
enc. 
Kit Inmb, being compar'd 
Wit! à Mae Shakfpenre. 


No other account can be given pt the differant Conn 


a C o No 
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NEMENT. ne f- [irom confine.) 
Smpniomncent'; incarceration ; reltraint 
of liberty. 
- Our hidden foes 
Wow tyful from their long confinement rofe Drpd. 
The mind hates rettramt, and js apt to fancy 
itfelt under wh mint When the feht is pent 
up. Adil fon, 
As ‘to the rumbers why are under rettraint, 
people do nut fecin fu much furprifed at che cw- 
finemeat of fome, avthe liberty ot others. sdildi/on. 


wp FINER. ‘nf [from confine.§ 
_ A borderer3 one that lives upon con- 
ES one that ainhavits the extreme 
parts of a country. 

The fenate hath fiirr’d upithe conpinert, Shalf 

Happy confiners you of other lands, 

That thirt your foil. DarniePs Civil War, 
2, A near neighbour. 

Though gladnets and grief be oppofite in na- 
ture, yet they are fuch neighbours and confiners 
in art, tha: the leaft touch of a pencil will tranf- 
Inte a crying into a laughing lace. Motton. 

3. One w hich touches upon two diferent 
regiens. 

The participles or confizers between plants and 
living creatures, are fuch as have no local mo- 
tion; fuch as ovfters. Bacon, 


Conrinity. n. f. [confinitas, Latin. ] 
Nearnefs ; neighbourhood; contiguity. 
Lid. 
¥ CONFIRM. v.a. [confirmo, Lat.] 
To put paft doubt by new evidence. 
The teftimony of Christ was confirmed in you. 
U Cch. 
£o was his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
Whicl: thook iieav'n’s whole circumference cor- 
fmd. 
Whilit all the fars that round ber burn, 
And all the planets in their turr, 
Confirm the tidings as they ro'l, 
And tpread the truth from pole to pole. Add: fon. 
To fettle; to eftablifn cither perfons 
or things. 

I nfems thee in the high priefthood, and ap- 
point thec ruler. 
Cox fim the crown to me and to mine kcirs. 

Shak/peare, 
+ To fig; to radicate. 
Fernclius never cured a csafiomed pox without 
it. Wiyeman., 
To complete ; to perfect. 
He only tiv’d but till he wasa man; 
Tike which no fooner had his prowets cofirm'd, 
Bat line a man ke died. Sharfpeare, 
To itrengthen by new folemnities or 
ties. 
Tiar treaty, fo prejudicial, ought tochave been 
remitted raiaer tran confirmed. my SUSE. 
6. To fettle or Arengthen in refolution, 
cr purpofe, or opinion. 
Confrord then I rofolve 
Adam hail thave with mean olis or woe. ALL. 
They m thew fate though fim, Rood more 
confrrm’l. Nitto. 
Bobeve and be coafrn'd, Mitte, 
. ‘To admit to the full privileges of a 
chriflian, by impofition of hands. 


‘Phofe which sre thus confirmed, are teereby 
fuppoled to be fit foradmifiun tot: facraniene 
Fammond’s Fundanacntal:. 


Conri/RMABLE. - [trom confirm. ] 
Capable of inconte! tible evidence.- 
and may receive a {purious mmate, as is corn- 
fomable by many caamples. Brown, 
Conrirma'TIon. n, f.. [from confrni.] 
1. The act of eftablihing any thing or 
perfon ; fettiement ; eltablifhmest. 


Milton. 


aig Maccabees, 
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Embrace and love this man. —— ; 
—— With brather’s loval do it ——-— 
— And let heav'n 
Witnels how emir | bold ts odf ee 4 : 
. Evidence by which ei) tiing is na ure 
tained ; additional proof. 
A titie report hath 
Honow d with covfrmation your great todzmAhe 
Shalfpeare. 

The fea-captains anfwered, that they ‘would 
perfurm his command; and, in cexfinnator 
the-cof, promuicd net to do ary thing which be 
fecmed noi valiant menr. Anoiles” Lee. 

3. Proof; convincing tefimony,. 

W antiy leguent convened ya ai MANEA 
contimable, their ativimation carnesi baa ugw 
persuation, Hiern. 

The arguments Lrought by Chrift for the can- 
fintatien of bis do€rinc, wers in themlelves ttf- 
heient. Son Ae 

4. An ecclefiattical rite. 

What is prepared for in catechifing, is, in the 
neat place, papm d by confirmation; a mo't 
profitable ufage of the church, tranfeuibed from 
the practice of the apofiles, which confilts in twa 
parts : the child's undertaking, in his own namey 
evcry part of the baptif{mal vow (having firtt 4p 
proved hinalclf to underitand it); and to that 
purpofe, that he may more folemnly center this 
obligation, bringing fome godfather wit n him, 
not now (as in baptifm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as aavitnefs to teitify his 
enicring this obligation. Hammond, 


Conrirma’tor. n. Je [from confirmo, 
Fatima. An attefler; he that puts a 
matter paft doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive czmfrmator, 
and teft of things uncertain, the fenfe of man. 
Lyzwe's Fulgar Errours. 

CONFIRMATORY. edj. [from confirm.) 
Giving additional teilimony ; eltablith- 
ing with. new aa 


CONFI'RMEDNESS, 2. fe [10m confirmed, | 
Confirmed flate ; ino d 

It the ditfculty arife from the -onfromedneyi of 
habit, every rcfifance wealiens tue salii, atatcs 
the dithculty. Decay of 2: 

Conri'rMer. a. f [from contr.) One 
that confirms; one that produces evi- 
dence or ftrength; an attefter; an ef- 
tal:lither. 

Be thele fad fighs coufirmers of thy words 3 
Tren fpeak again. SarCinrare, 

The oati of a Jover is no ftronger than the 
word of a tapficr: they ae both tie ecmrrrers ot 
faile reckonings. Stak /peare. 

Conri'scarntr. a5. [from conf/cate.) 
Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFISCATE. vu. a... [corfftare, 
confifquer, i. €. in pubicum addicere ; 
from plcus, which originally ficmifier k 
a hamper, pannier, baiket, or fet! bur 
metonymically the cmperor’s trea Mie 
becaufe it was aatiently Rept in-fuch 
hampers. Cowell. | To transfer boot 
property to the prince or publick, by 
way of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he fhould Le banifhed, and 
his whole cftate confifeuted and fewedy une his 
houtcs pulled down. Laron. 

Whatever fih the vulgar fry execl, 

Belong to Czlar, whercioe'er they fwim, 
By their own worth couffcated to tira. | Dey. 

Cowri'scatr. aaj. [from the verb.) 
Transferred to the publick as foricir. 
The accent in elias ison the frit 
fytlable. 

Thy lands and goods 
Arc, by the laws of Venice, 3-/eae 


Unto the fate of Venice, Saet/reare, 
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Confiscation. n. /. [from conffcate. ] 
The act of transferring the forfeited 
goods of criminals to publick ufe. 

Tt was in every man's eye, what great forfci- 
tures and confifeutions he had at that prefent to 
help himfelf. Bacon's Hemy vit. 

Co'nrirenr. n.f. [confitens, Lat.] One 
confefhng ; one who confefles his faults. 

A wide diference there is between a mer 
confitent and a true penitent. Decay of Piety. 

Co'NFITURE. a, /. [French ; from con- 
Sfedura, Lat.] A iweetmeat; a con- 
fection ; a comit. 

Ir is certain, that there be fome houfes whercin 
coaftures and pics will gather mould more than 
in others. Bacon. 

We contain a confirure noufe, where we make 
all {weetimeats, dry and moift, and divers plea- 
fant wines, Bacon. 


Jo ConFi'x. v. a. [confizo, confixum, 
Lat.] To fix down; to taften. 
As this is truc, 
Let me in fafety raife me from my knees ; 
Or elfe for ever bz confved here, 
A marble monument ! 


Shalfpeare. 
CONFLA'GRANT. adj. [conflazrans, Lat.] 
Burning together; involved in a genc- 
ral fire. 
Then raife 
From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d and refin'd, 
New beav’ns, new earth. Milton, 

ConriaGra'tion. n. f. [conflegratio, 
Latin. | 

1. A general fire fpreading over a large 
fpace. 

The opinion deriveth the complexion from the 
deviation of tne fun, and the conflagration of all 
things under Phaeton. Brown. 

Next o'er the pliins, where ripen'd harvelts 

grow, 
The running sonflupration fpreads below. gddif. 

Mankind nath had a gradual increafe, not- 
withitanding what floods and conflagrations, and 
the re‘igious profecion of celibacy, may nave in- 
terrupted. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. It is generally taken for the fire which 
fhall confume this world at the confum- 
mation of things. 

CoxFra tion. n. j. [conflatum, Latin.) 

1. The act of blowing many inftruments 
together. 

The fweetcft harmony is, when every part or 
mfrument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation 
of them all. Bacon, 

2. A calling or melting of metal. 

CONFLEXURE. n. f. [conflexura, Latin. ] 
A bending or turning. 

Jo CONFLICT, v. n. [conffigo, Lat.) 
To ftrive; to contet; to hght; to 
ftruggle ; to contend ; to encounter ; to 
engage: properly by ftriking againft 
one another. 

Rarc unhoufed trunks, 

To the conflrfing cleracnts cxpos’d, 
An(fwer meer nature. Shik/peare. 
You fhall hear under the earth a horrible 
thundering of fire and water cof?: Ping together. 
Bacon's Natural Hislory. 

A man would be content to ftrive with him- 
elf, and conf: with great dimcultics, in hopes 
of a mighty seward. Tillotfon. 

Lath'd into foam, the fierce conff/cing brine 
Scems o'er a thoufand raging waves to burn. 


Thomfon, 
Co’nrrict. n. f. [confli&us, Latin. } 
1. A violent collifion, or oppofition, of 


two fubftances. 
Pour dephlegmed fpirit of vinegar upon falt of 
tartar, and there will be fuch accnfli® or cbul- 
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lition, as if there were fcarce two mere contrary 
bodies in nature. Boyle. 
2. A combat; a fight between two. It 
is feldom ufed of a general battle. 
The lucklefs conf‘ with the giant tout, 
Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he ftood in 
doubt. Spenfer. 
It is my father’s face, 
Whom in this config I unawares have kill’d. 
Shakfpeare, 
Contet; flrife; contention. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior 
Benedick and her, they never mect ont therc’s a 


(oP) 


fkirmith of wit between them. Alas! ke 
gets nothing by that. In our lait conflict, four 
of his Rve wits went halting off. Shak/peare. 


4. Struggle; agony; pang. 

No affirrance touching vidtories can make 
prefent conflic?s fo tweet and eafy, but nature will 
fhrink from them. Hooker, 

If he attempt this great change, with what 
labour and confi mutt he accomphth it! Rogers, 

He perceiv’d 
Th’ unequal confi7é? then, as angels look 
On dying faints. Thomfon’'s Swonmer. 
Co'NFLUENCE. z. f. [confluo, Latin. ] 
1, The junction or union of feveral 
ftreams. 

Nimrod, who ufurped dominion over the reft, 
fat down in the very coufiuence of all thofe rivers 
wich watered Paraditc, Raleigh. 

Bagdct is beneath the confuence of Tigris and 
Euphrates. Brerewsod on Languages. 

In the veins, innumerabic little rivulets have 
their confluence into the great vcin, the common 
channel of the blood. 

2. The act of crowding to a place. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of 
vifitors. Shakfpeare. 

Some come to make merry, becaufe of the 
confluence of all forts. Bacon. 

You had found by experience the trouble ot 
all men’s confluence, and tor all matters to your- 
{clf. Bacon to Filliers. 

3. A concourfe; a multitude crowded 
into one place. 

This will draw a confluence uf people from all 
parts of the country. Len:yple, 

4. Colleétion ; concurrence. 

We may there he inttiudtcd how to rate all 
goods by thofe that will concentre into the feli- 
city we fhall poffefs, which thall be made up 
of the confluence, perfection, and perpetuity of 
all true joys. Boyle. 

CO'NFLUENT. aay. [confluens, Latin. ] 
Running one into another; meeting. 

At length, to make their various cwrents onc, 

The congregated flvods together run : 
Thele confluent ftrcams make fome great river's 
head, 
By ftores {till melting and defeending fed, 
Blackmore. 
Co'NFLUX. n, f. [confluxto, Latin. ] 
te The union of feveral currents ; con- 
courfe. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infect the found pine and divert his grain. Shakf. 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. 

He quickly, by the general conflux and con- 
courfe of the whole people, ittreightered his 
quartets. Clarendon, 

To the gates caft round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux uing forth, or ent'ring m. Mion. 

ConroRM. adj. [conformis, Lat.] Af- 
fuming the fame torm; wearing the 
{ame form ; refembling. 

Variety of tuncs doth ditpofe the fpirits to 

varicty of palhons couferm unto them. Bacon. 


To CONFO'RM. v.a. [conformo, Lat.] 
To reduce to the like appearance, fhape, 
or manner, with fomething elfe : with 
fo. 


Bentley. 
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Then followed that moft natural efed of csm- 
forming onc's felf ro that which the did like. 
: Sidney, 
The apoftles did conform the chriftians, as much 
as might be, according to the pattern of the 
ews. Hooter. 


Demand of them wherefore they conform not 

themfelves unto the order of the church ? Hooker. 

7o Conro'rm, va, To comply with; 
to yield: with fo. 

Among mankind (o few there are, 

Who will conform to philufophick fare. Dryden. 

Conro’/RMABLE. adj. [trom conform.) 

1. Having the fame form; uting the fame 
manners ; agreeing either in exterior or 
moral characters; fimilar ; refembling. 

The Gentiles were not made conformable unto 
the Jews, in that which was ty cealc at the 
coming of Chritt. Hooker, 

2. It has commonly to before that w:th 
which there is agreement. 

He gives a reafon confer muble to the principles. 

wrouthnot. 

3. Sometimes ith, not improperly; but 
fo 13 ufed with the verb. 

The fragments of Sappho give us a tafe of 
her way of writing, pettectly conformuble with 
tnat character we find ot her, dtddifen. 

4. Agreeable; iuitable; not oppolite ; 


conliftent. 
Nature is very confonant and coujcrniable te 
herte:f. Newton, 


The pradudtions of a great genius, with many 
lapfes, «re preferable to the works of an infe- 
riour author, tcrupuloufly exact, and conformabie 
to all the rules ot correct writing. Addijon. 

5. Compliant ; ready to follow direćtions ; 
fubmiffive ; peaceable ; obfequious. 

I've been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all time to ycur will conformable, Shakfpeare, 

For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield 
them{clves willingly conformable, in whatev& 
fhould be requirea, it was their duty. Hooker. 

Such delufons are reformed by a confarmahie 
devotion, and the well-tempercd zeal of the 
true chriftian fpirit. Spratt, 

Conro’rmMasry. adv. [from conformable. ] 
With conformity ; agreeably ; {uitably : 
it has tn. 

Sa aman obferve the agreement of his owa 
Imaginations, and talk çoxformubly, it is all 
certainty. Locke, 

I have treated of the fcx conformably ro this 
definition, Addijon, 

Conrorms' tion. n.f. [Fr. conformatio, 
Latin. | 

1. The form of things, as relating to each 
other ; the particular texture and con- 
fiftence of the parts of a body, and 
their difpolition to make a whole: as, 
hight of different colours ts refleded from 
bodies, according to their different: con- 
formation. 

Varieties are found in the different natural 
fhapes of the mouth, and teveral ea:fsrmations of 
the urgans. Helder, 

Where there happens to be fuch a ftruture 
and conformation ut tne carth, as that the fire 
may pafs freely into thefe fpiracles, it then rea- 
dily gets out. Woodward's Natural Hifiery, 

2. The att of producing fuitablenefs, or 
conformity, to any thing: with 22. 

Virtue and vice, fin and holinefs, and the 
conformation of our heats and lives fo the dutics 
of true religion and morality, are things of more 
confequence than the furniture of understanding. 

Watts, 

CoNFO'R MIST., n. /. [from conform.) One 

that complies with the wurfhip of the 
church of England; not.a diflenter. 
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They were not boti nonconformifts, neither 
hoth conformfis. Danton. 

Conronmiry. n. f. [from conform. ] 

1, Similitude ; refcinblance ; the titate of 
having the fame chara€ter of manners 
or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and exercife of 
virtue, Man, amony lt the creatures of this world, 
aipireth to the greacelk conform-ty wath God. 

Hooker. 
Judge not what is bett 
Ry pleafure, though to nature fecmung meet 
Created as thou art to, nolicr cnd, 
Holy and pure, confurmety divine ! NOVO. 

Space and duration have a great confermicy in 
this, thac they are julily reckoned umongit our 
fimmple ideas. Locke. 

This metaphor would not have been fo genc- 
ral, had there not been a conformity between the 
mental taite and the lenfirive tutte. whddi for. 

2. It has in fome authors coh before the 


model.to which the conformity is made. 
The end of all religion is but to draw us toa 
conformity with God. Decay of Piety. 
3. In fome to. 
We cunnut be otherwife happy but by our 
conform:ty to God. Tillotfon. 


Conformity in building ¢o other civil nations, 


hath difpofed us to let our old wooden dark 
houfes fall to decay. Graunt. 
4. Confittency. 
Many inttances prove the conformity of the 
cay au:cù the notions of Hippocrates. Arburh. 


ConForTA TION. n.f. [from conforto, a 
low Latin word. ] Collation of lirength ; 
corrobation. 

For corraboration and covfortation, take fuch 
bodics as are of aftringent quality, without ma- 
nife cold. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Jo CONFOUND. v.a. [confondre, Fr. 
confundo, Lat. ] 

3. To mingle things fo that their feveral 


forms or natures cannot be difcerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound their lan- 
guage, that they may not undcritand one ano- 
thers fpecch. Genefis. 

Two planets rufhing from afpe& malign, 

Of fierceftt oppofition, in mid tky 
Snould combat, and their jarring {pheres confound. 
Milton. 
3. To perplex; to compare or mention 
without due diftin@ion. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, 
becaufe they agree in many things, to be con- 
founded. Boyle. 

They who trip not ideas from the marks 
men ufe for them, but confound them with words, 
muft have endlefs difpute. Locke. 

s. To difturb the apprehenfion by indif- 
tiat words or notions. 

I am yet to think, that men find their fimple 


ideas agree, though, in difcourfe, they confound 
one another with different names. Lacke. 
4. To throw into confternation ; to per- 
plex ; to terrify; to amaze; to afto- 
nihh ; to ftupify. 
So fpake the Son of God ; and Satan ftood 
A whileas mute, confounded what to fay. Ali/ton. 
Now with furies furrounded, 
Defpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidit Rhodope’s fnows. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
5. To deftroy ; to overthrow. 
The fweeteft honey 
Is Joathfome in its own deliciou{nefs, 
And in the tafte confounds the appetite. Shak/p. 
The gocs confound thce! doft thou hold there 
fill? Shakfprare. 
Let them be confounded in all their power and 
might, and let their ftrength be broken. Daniel. 
So decp a malice to confound the race 
Of mankind in onc root. 


VoL. I. 


Milton. 
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Confo'uNnDED. particip. adj. [from con: 
found.) Harcful; deteltable; enor- 
mous ; odivus: a low cant word. 

A moit confounded seston for lus brutifh con- 
ception. Grew, 

$i, I have heard another tory ; 

He was a mot conform ied Vary ; 
And grew, or he s4 much beled, 
Eatremzly dull before he died. Swift, 

ConFOunonoiy, adv. [from confounded. | 
Fiatetully ; fhameiuliy : a low or ludi- 
crous word. 

You are confonuded!y given to {quirting up and 
duwn, and chettering. Ldifirange. 

Thy fpeculations begin to fmell conjounde.ily 
of wuods and meadows. etddifon's SpeMaror. 

Coxro'uxper. n. f. [from confound. } 
He who diiturbs, perplexes, terrilies, 
or deilroys. 

CONERATERNITY. x. fu [from con and 
fraternitas, Lat.) A brotherhood; a 
body of men umted for fome religious 
purpofe. 

We Gnd days appointed to be kept, and « 
confragerazy ellablithed for that) purpofe, with 
the Jaws of it. Stilling fleet. 

Conrrica’Tion. n. f [from con and 
frico, Lat.] The act of rubbing againit 
any thing. | 

It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown 
out of a itag’s horn; which they fuppote did 
rather come trom a confiscation of the horn upon 
the ivy, than trom the horn itfelf. Bacon. 


To CONFRONT. v.a. fconfronter, Fr.] 
1, To ftand agataft another in full view ; 
to face. 
He fpoke, and then confronts the bull; 
And on his ample forchead, aiming full, 
The deadly ftroke defcended. Dryden. 
2. To ftand face to face, in oppofition to 
another. 
The Eaft and Weft churches did both confront 
the Jews, and concur with them. Hooker. 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have an- 
fwer’d blows, 
Strength match’d with ftrength, and power con- 
fronted power. Shak/peare, 
Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with felf comparitons, 
Point againgt point rebellious, arm ’gaintt arm. 
s Shakfpeare's Macbeth. 
3. To oppofe one evidence to another in 


open court. 

We began to lay his unkindnefs unto him: 
he feeing himfelf confronted by fo ‘many, went 
not to denial, but.to juftity his cruel falfehood. 

Sidacy. 
4. To compare one thing with another. 

When I confront a medal with a verfe, I only 
fhew you the fame defign executed by different 
hands. Addifon on Medals, 

CONFRONTA'TION. n. f. [French.] The 
act of bringing two evidences face to 
face. 

To CONTU'SE. v. a. [confufus, Lat. ] 

1. To diforder; to difperfe irregularly. 

Thus roving on 
In confus’ d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands 
View’d firft their lamentable Jot, and found 
No ref. Ailton. 

2. To mix, not feparate. 

At length an univerfal hubbub wild, 

OF ftunning founds and voices all confus’, 
Borne through the hollow dark, aifaults his car. 
. Milton, 

3. To perplex, not diftinguith ; to obfcure. 

We may have a clear and ditin&t idea of the 
exiftence of many things, though our ideas of 
their intimate cflences and caufes are very con- 


fusd and obfcure. Watts’ Legick. 
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4. To hurry the mind. 

Confus'd and haly the at length replies. Pope. 
ConruSeDLy. atv. {from confused. | 
I. Ina axed mils; without teparatian. 

Thete four nattons are every where mixed in 
the Scuptures, becaule they dwelt comfujai > to- 
gether. Ralerga's Hipiary , 
. IndittinGly ; one mingled with ano- 
ther. 

The inner court with horror, noife, and tears 
Confusraly Ald; the women’s thrick: and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo. Dentar, 

On mount Vefuvius next he fix’d his cyes, 
And fiw the {mouking tops curfus diy rile ; 

A indcous ruin! Mddifon on Iraty 

I viewed through a pulm, and {ow 4iem mott 
confufedly defined, fo that 1 could not didinguith 
their fmaller parts from one another. Nescton, 

Heroes and heruines Diouts comfus’ aly vile, 
And bafe and treble voices Mike the fictes. Pape. 
3. Not, clearly ; not plainly, 

He sorfufedly and obfurely delivered his opi- 
nion. Clarendon. 

4. Tumultuoufly ;  hafiily ; not delibe- 
rately ; rot exactly. 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which 
are the hidden beeuties of a play, sre but ror- 
Jufecl; judged in the vehemence of aftion. Dryd. 

ConFu'sepness. n. f. [from confufed.] 

Want of diftinétnels ; want of clearnefs. 

Hithcrunto theie titles of honour carry a kind 
of confufedrefs, ard rather betukened a fucceffive 
office than an cttablithed digniiy. Carew. 

The caule uf tie cenfufednefs of our notions, 
next tu natural inabiiity, is want of attention. 

Norris, 


N 


Conrou‘’ston. n./. (from confufe.] 


1. Irregular mixture ; tumultuous medley. 

God, only wife, to punith pride uf wir, 
Among men’s wits hath this cozfufisn wrought ; 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds 

did hit, 
By tongues confu/ior was to ruin brought. Davics. 
2. Tumult ; diforder, 

God is not a God of {edition and confifor, but 
of order and of peace. Hooker, Preface. 

Thus is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when thefe fellows rin about the tirects 
Crying confufion. Shuk(peare’s Corio/anus, 

3. Andifiinct combination. 

The confufon of two different ideas, which a 
cuftemary connexion of them in thei mincs bath 
made to then: aimoit onc, fills their heads with 
falfe vicws, and their reafonings with falfe confe- 


quences. Locke. 
4. Overthrow ; deftru@ion. 
The flrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him into his confufior. Shakfpeare. 


5. Aitonifhment; diftraction of mind ; 
hurry of ideas. 

Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, ard gulphs in gulphs, 
Oe*rcome the pilot's art. Spedfctor. 
ConFu TABLE, adj. [from confute.} Pof- 
fible to be difproved ; pofiible to be 
fhown falle. 

At the laf day, that inquifitor (hail not prefent 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or confutuéle ac- 
cufations; but will offer unto his on:nitcience .a 
true lift of our trangreffions. Baswn. 

ConFuta’Tion. 2. /. [eonfutatic, Lat.] 
The act of confuting ; difproof. 

A, confutation of atheif{m from the frame of the 

world. Beatieye 

To CONFU'TE. v. a. [confuto, Latin.) 
To convict of errour or tallchood ; to 
difprove. 

He could on either fide difpute ; 

Confute, change hands, and fill oufute. Hudibras, 

For a man to doubt whether there be ane ii il, 
and thereupon to live as if thcre were nonc, Lut. 


ee 
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when he dies, to find himfelf confured in the 
flames, muit be the height of woe. South. 
CONGE. n. f. [congé, French.] 
1. Act of reverence ; bow ; courtefy. 
The captain falutes you with congé profound, 
And your ladyfhip curt’hes half way to the 
ground. Swift, 
2. Leave ; farewell. 
So courteous congé both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good- will. 
uiry Queen. 
To Co'xce. v. n. [from'the ncun.] To 
take leave. 
1 have congeed with the duke, and done my 
adieu with his nearcít. Shakfpeare. 
CONGE D'ELIRE is French; and fig- 
nifies in common law, the king’s per 
mifion royal to a dean and chapter, in 
time of vacation, to chufe a bifhop. 
The king, as fovereign patron cf all 
archbifhopricks, bifhoprcks, and other 
ecclefiaftical benefices, had, in ancient 
times,the free appointment of all ecclefi- 
attical dignitics; invefting them firft per 
baculum 9 annulum, and afterwards by 
his letters patent. In procefs of time 
he made the elcGion over to others, un- 
der certain forms and conditions ; as, 
that they thould, at every vacation, 
before they chufe, demand of the king 
a cong? d’elire, that is, licence to pro 
ceed to eleGion. Cowell, 
A woman, when the has made her own choice, 
for form’s fake, fends a congé delire to her 
friends. Speator. 
Co'nce. n. /. [In archite&ture.] A mould- 
ing in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ferves to feparate two 
members from one another: fuch is 
that which joins the fhaft of the column 
to the cin@ture. Chambers. 


To CONGE’AL. v. a. [congelo, Latin. ] 
3. To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a 
folic ftate. 


What more miraculous thing may be told, 
Than ice, which is congeal’d with tenfelefs cold, 
Should windle fre by wonderful device? Spex/er. 

In whofe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lics, to fnow conzeal’d. 
Thomycn's Winter. 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 
Oh, gentlemen, fee! fec! dead Henry’s 
wounds 
Open their congeald mouths, and bleed afreth. 
Snokjpeare’s Rickard vir. 
Too much fadnefs hath congea”l your blood. 
Sta b/peu re. 
Jo ConGe’at, v. n. To concrete ; to ga- 
ther into a mafs by cold. 

In the midi? of motren lead, when it begin- 
weth to congeal, make a little dent, into which 
put quick flver wrapt in linen, and ot will fix and 
ran no more, and endure the hammer. = JP. avon. 

When water congea/s, the ‘urface of the ice is 
fmooth and level, as the (urface of the water was 
before. Burnes’s Theory 

CONGF'ALMENT. n. f. [from congeal.) 
The clot formed by congelation; con- 
cretion. 

Enter tle city, clip your wives, vour friends; 
Tell them your feats, whillt they with jovful tears 
ath the couges/nent from your wounds. 

Shatfpeare’s eIntony and Chopatra, 

CONGE'LABLE. adj. [from congeal.] Suf- 

ceptible of coneclation; capable of 
loling its fuidity, 

The contiftencics of budies are very divers: 
dente, rare, tangible, pucumatical, tiaed, bard, 


fuft, eorgelable, not congeluble, liquchable, not 
lique fable, Bacon. 

The chymifs dcfne falt, from fome of its 
properties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and 
congelable again by cold into brittle glebes o1 
cry itals. Arbuthnot on clliments. 

ConGexa’tion. n. f. [from congeal. } 
te Act of turning fluids to folids by cold. 

The capillary tubes are obftructed either by 

outward cumprefhion or congelatiox of the Auid 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
There are congelations of the redundant water, 
precipitations, and many other operations. 
sirbutinot on A'r. 
2. State of being congealed, or made folid 
by cold. 

Many waters and fprings will never frecze ; 
and many parts in rivers and lakes, where there 
are mineral eruptions, will Rill perfift without 
congelation, Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

CO'NGENER. n. f. [Latin.] A thing 
of the fame kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree has bccn often grafted on the 
laure], to which it is a congener. Miller. 

ConGe NEROUS. adj. (congener, Latin. ] 
Of the fame kind; arifing from the 
fame original. 

Thofe bodies, being of a csxgenerous nature, 
do readily receive the impreffions of their nature. 

Browwn’s Vulgar Errours. 

From extreme and laiting colds proceeds a 
gicat run of apoplexies, and other congenerous 
difeafes. Arbuthnot on dir. 

ConcGe’NEROUSNESS. n. f. [from conge- 
nerous.) The quality of being from the 
fame original; belonging to the fame 
clafs. Dif. 

CONGE'NIAL, adj. [con and genius, 
Lat.] Partaking of the fame genius; 
kindred ; cognate: in Swift it is fol- 
lowed by with, 

He (prung, without any help, by a kind of 
congenial compofure, as we may term it, to the 
likenefs of our late fovcreign and maftcr. Wotton. 

You lonk with pleafure on thole things which 
are fomewhat congenial, and of a remote kindred 
to your own conceptions. Dryder. 

Smit with the love of fitter arts we camc, 
And met congenial, mingling flime with fame. 

Pope 

He acquires a courage, and ftiffnefs of upi- 
nion, not at all congenial with him. Swift. 

ConGeNra’Lity. n. f. [from congenial. ] 
Participation of the fame genius; cog- 
nation of mind, or nature. 


CONGE'NIALNESS. n. f. [from congenial } 


Cognation. 

CONGENITE. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] 
Of the fame birth; born with another ; 
connate; begotten together. 

Many conclusions of mora) and intelle€ual 
truths feem, upon this account, to be congenite 
with us, ‘connatural to us, and engraven in the 
very frame of the foul. Hale. 

Dic we learn an alphabetin our embryo-ftate ? 
And how comes it to pafs, that we are not 
aware ot any fuch congenite apprehenfions > 

; Glanville’s Secpfis. 

CoNGER. n.f. [congrus, Lat.] The fea 
eel. 

Many fih, whofe fhape and nature are much 
like the cel, frequent both the fea and frech 
livers; as the mighty conger, taken often in the 
Severn. IFalton’s angler, 

CONGE'RIES. n. f. [Latin.] A mafs of 
{mall bodies heaped up together, 

The a'r is nothing but a congeries or heap of 
fmail, and for the mutt part of flexible, parti- 
cles, ut several fizes, and of ali kinds of figures. 


Boye. 


CON 


To CONGEST. v. a. [congera, eongef- 
tum, Lat.) Toheap up; to gather to- 
gether. 

CONGESTIBLE. adj. [from congefl.] That 
may be heaped up. Did. 

ConGe'sTION. n. fa [congeffio, Latin. ] 
A collection of matter, as in abfceffes 
and tumours. Quincy. 

Congeftion is then faid to be the caule of a 
tumour, when the growth of it is flow, and 
without pain. BF ifeman, 

CO'NGIARY. n. f. [congiarium, from con- 
gius, a meafure of corn, Lat.] A gift 
diftributed to the Roman people or fol- 
diery, originally in corn, afterward in 
moncy. 

We fee on them the emperor and gencral of- 
ficers, ftanding as they diftributed a congiary tu 
the foldiers or people. Addifon, 

To CONGLA'CIATE. v. n. [conglacia- 
tus, Latin.} To turn to ice. 

No other doth properly cong/aciate but water: 
for the determination of quickfilver is properly 
hxation, and that of milk coagulation. Brown. 

CONGLACIA'TION. n. f. [from congla- 
ciate.) The ftate of being changed, or 
act of changing, into ice. 

If cryftal be a fone, it is concreted by a mi- 
neral fpirit, and Japidifical principles ; for, while 
it remained in a fluid boudy, it was a fuhjeR 
very unfit for proper conglaciation. Brown, 


To CO'NGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobatus, 
Lat.] To gather into a hard firm ball. 
The tefticle, as is faid, is one large conglobarcd 
gland, confilting of foft Abres, all in one convo- 
lution. Grew. 
Co’NGLoBATE. adj, [from the verb.} 
Moulded into a firm ball, of which the 
fibres are not diftinétly vifible. 

Fluids are feparated from the blood in the 
liver, and the other conp/obate and conglomerate 
glands. Ckeyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Ca'NGLOBATELY. adv, [from conglobatc. } 
In a fpherical form. Dia. 

CONGLOBA'TION. n. f. [from conglotate. } 
A round body; collection into a round 
mafs. 

In this fpawn are difcerned many {pecks, or 
littl: cong/obations, which in time become black. 

Brown. 
To CoNGLO'BE. v. a. (congloba, Latin. } 
To gather into a round mafs; to confo- 
lidate in a ball. 
Then he founded, then conglhb’d 
Like things to like. Milton’s Paradije Lef, 
For all their centre found, 
Hung to the goddefs, and coher’d around : 
Not clofer, orb in orb cong/ob'd, are feen 
Thc buzzing bees about their dutky queen. Pepe. 
To Concuio’Be. va. To coalefce into 
a round mafs, 
Thither they 
Hafted with glad precipitance, up-roll'd 
As drops on duft conglohing trom the dry, Milten, 
To CONGLO’MERATE. v. a. [eon- 
glomero, Lat.) To gather into a ball, 
like'a ball of thread; to inweave into a 
round mafs, 

The liver is one great conglomerated gland, 
compofed of innumerahle {mall glands, cach of 
which confifteth of foft fibres, 'n a diftinet or 
feparate convolution. Grew s Cofmolopia 

ConGio’MERAT:. adj. [from the verb. J 

1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that 
the conflituent parts and fibres are dif- 
ting. 

Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and coug/anerute glands. Cheyac, 


CON 
2. Collected ; twitted together. 


The beams of light, when they are multiplied 
and conglomerate, gencrate heat. Bacon. 
ConGLomERA'TION. a. f. [from conglo- 
merate. | 
1. Colleétion of matter into a loofe ball. 
2. Intertexture ; mixture, 


The multiplication and cong/omeration of founds 
doth generate rarefaction of the air. Bacon. 


To CONGLUTINATE. v. a. [conglu- 
tino, Latin.) “Fo cement; to reunite 5 
to heal wounds. 

To CoNGLU TINATE. v. n. Tocoalefce ; 
to unite by the intervention of a callus. 


ConciutTina tion. n. f. (from conglu- 
tinate.] The act of uniting wounded 
bodies; reunion; healing. 

The caufe is a temperate couglutination; for 
both bodics arc clammy and vifcous, and do 
bridle the deflux or humours to the hurts. Bacon. 

To this elongation of the fbres is owing the 
union or conglutination of parts feparated by a 
wound. Arbuthnot on Aliment’. 

ConGtu'Tinative, adj, [from congluti- 
nate.) Having the power of uniting 
wounds. 

ConciuTina’tor. n. /. [from congluti- 
nate.} That which has the power of 
uniting wounds. 

The olteocolla is recommended as a cong/utina- 
tor of bruken bones. Woodward on Foffils. 

CONGRA'TULANT. adj. [from congratu- 
late.) Rejoicing in participation ; ex- 
prefling participation of another’s joy. 

Forth ruth’d in hatte the great confulting pecrs, 


Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulunt appro3ch'd him. Milton. 


To CONGRATULATE. v. a. [gratu- 
lor, Latin. ] f r 


1. To compliment upon any happy event; 
to exprefs joy for the good of another. 

I congratulate our Englifh tongue, that it has 
been enriched with words from all our neigh- 
bours. Watts’ Logick. 

2. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of 
the caufe of joy, and to before the 
perfon. 

An ecclefiaftical union within yourfclves, I 
am rather ready to congratulate to you. Spratt. 

The funje&s of England may congratulate to 
themfelves, that the nature of our government, 
and the clemency of our king, fecure us. Dryd. 

Jo CONGRATULATE. v. n, To rejoice 
in participation, ? 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, 
which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 
converfation. Swift. 

ConGRatuta Tion. n.f. [from congra- 
tulate. ] 

1. The act of profeffing joy for the hap- 
pincfs or fuccefs of another. 

2. The form in which joy for the happi- 
nefs of another is profefled. 

CONGRA'TULATORY. adj. [from congra- 
tulate.]) Exprefing joy for the good 
fortune of anothcr. 

Jo CoNGRE'E. v. n. [from gre, French. } 
To agree; to accord; to join; to 
unite. Not in ufe. 

y For vovernment, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural clofe. Shakf. 


To ConGRE'ET. v. n. [from con and 


greet. | To falute reciprocally, Not 
in ufe, 


CON 


My office hath fo far prevail’, 
That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have cougrected. Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 


To CO'NGREGATE. v. a. [congrego, 
J.at.] To colle& together; to affemble 5 


to bring into one place. 
Any multitude of chriftian men congregated, 
may he termed by the name of a church, fonter. 
Thefe waters were afterwards congregated, 
and called the fea. Raleigh 
Tempcfts themfclves, high feas, and howling 
winds, 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated fands, 
As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures. Shakfpeare’s Othe.'o. 
The dry land, carth; and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he call'd feas; 
And faw that it was good. Milton 
Heat congregates humogeneal hodics, and fe- 
parates hcterogencal ones. Newton's Opticks 
Light, congregated by a burning glafs, acts 
molt upon fulphureous bodies, to turn them into 
fre, Newton's Opticki. 
To Co'scReGaTE. v. n. To aflemble; 
to meet; to gather together. 
He rails, 
Ev'n there where merchants molt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains. Shak/peare, 
*Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Equals with equals often congregate,  Denhan. 


Co'nGREGATR. adj. [from the verb.] 
Collected ; compact. 


Where the matter ts mo congregate, the culd 
is the greater. Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 


CONGREGA'TION. n. f. [from congregate. ] 
1. The act of colleéting. 

The means of reduction by the fre, is but by 

congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon. 


2. A colleétion; a mafs of various parts 
brought together. 

This brave o’erhanging firmament appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul and peftilent cen- 
gregation of vapours. Shak/peare, 

3. An affembly mct to worfhip God in 
publick, and hear do¢trine. 

The words which the minftcr firt proa 
nounceth, the whole congregation fhall repeat 
after him. Hocker. 

The practice of thofe that prefer houfes before 
churches, and 2 conventicle before the coxgre- 

ation, South, 

Ifthofe preachers, who abound in epiphonemas, 
would look about them, they would find part 
of their congregation out of countenance, and the 
other afleep. Swift, 


ConGREGA’TIONAL. adj. [from congre- 
gation.) Publick; pertaining to a con- 
gregation or affembly. ft is a word 
ufed of fuch chriftians as hold every 
congregation to be a feparate and inde- 
pendent church. 

CO'NGRESS., n. f. [congreffus, Latin. ] 

5. A meeting ; a fhock; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Laufus there ; 
Their congre/s in the held great Jove withitands, 
Both doum’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. 

Doyden's Aineid., 

From thefe laws may he deduced the rules of 

the congreffes and rctedtions of two bodies. 
Cheyne's Phiiofophical Principles. 

2. An appointed meeting for fettlement of 
affairs between different nations: as, 
the congre/s of Cambray. 

Concre'ssive. adj. r [from congrefs. | 
Meeting ; encountering ; coming toge- 
ther. 

If it be undcrftood of fexes conjoined, all 
plants are female; and if of disjoined and con- 
grcirve generation, there is no male or female in 
them. Brown’s Fulgar Erreurs. 


CON 
To CONGRUE. v. n. [hom congruo, 


Lat.] To agree ; to be confiltent with ; 
to fðit ; to be agreeable. Not in ufe. 

Our fovereign procefs inpotts at full, 

Ry letters congruing to that ctřeét, 

The prefent death of Hamlet. Shak fpeare, 
Concru’ence. n. f. (congruentia, Lat. ] 

Agreement ; fuitablenefs of one thing 

to ancther; confillency. 
ConGrU'ENT. adj. [congruens, Latin.) 

Agreeing ; correfpondent. 

Thefe planes were fo feparatcd as to move 
upon a common fide of the congruent [quares, as 
an axis. Cheyne’s Philofophicat Principles, 

Concruiity, n. f. [from congrue.) 
1. Suitablenefs; agreeablencfs. 

Congiuity of opinions to our natural conilitue 

tion, is one great incentive to their reception. 
Glanville, 
2. Fitnefs; pertinence. 

A whole fentence may fail of its congruity by 

wanting one particle. Sidney. 


3. Confequence of argument; realon; 
confiftency, 

With what congruity duth the church of Rume 
deny, that her cnemies do at sil appertain `» 
the church of Chrif ? Toter. 

4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which 
exactly correfpond, when laid over one 
another, are in congruity. 

Co'NGRUMENT. n. f. [from congrne.] 
Fitnefs ; adaptation. Not in ule. 

The congrument and harmonious fitting of pee 
riods in a fentence, hith almoft the fatlening and 
force uf knitting and connexion. Ben Yorfor. 

Co'nGcruous. adj. (congruus, Lat. ] 

1. Agreeable to; confiftent with. 

The extftence af God is fo mary ways mon:- 
fch, and the obedience we owc him fo comgraows 
to the light of reafon, that a great part of man- 
kind give teftimony to the law of nature. Love. 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro- 
portionate or commentfurate. 

The faculty is infinite, the objet infinie, 
and they infinitely congrious tu one another. 

Cheyne’, Philofophical Principie:. 

3. Rational; fit. 

Motives that addrefs themfelves to our rcafur, 
are fittett to be employed upon reafonable eci- 
tures: it is no ways congrucus, that God fhuud 
be always frightening men into an acknow edg- 
ment of the truth, tterb.arr. 

Co'NGRUOUSLY. adv, [from congruous. ] 
Suitably ; pertinently ; confiftently. 

This conjecture is tu be regarded, heeaufe, 
congruavfly unto it, one having warmed the blad- 
der, found it then lighter than the oppofite 


weight. Boyle's Spring of tue 41. 
Co'nicar.) adj. [conicus, Lat.] Having 


Co’nick. § the form of a cone, or round 
decrealing. 

Tow'ring firs in conick forms arife, 

And with a pointed fpeat divide the fkies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conicg figure: the bans is 
oblong. Mescdavant 

They are csfcal veffels, with their hafes 
towards the heart; and, as they pafs on, their 
diameters grow {ill lefs. Arbuthnot, 
1 . 

Co'NICALLY. adu. [from conical.}] In 
form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, Maped comicull:, or like a 
fugar-loaf, filled with water, no liquor fails 
through the holes at the bottom, whiltt rhe 
gardener keeps his thumb upon the orifice at the 
tup. Boyle's Spring of the iz. 

/ . r 
Co'NICALNESS. n.f. (from conical.) The 
itate or quality of being conical. 
Conick Section. n. fe A curve line arifing 
from the feclion of a cone bya piane, 
Bc b 


CON 
Conrcx eR, n.f. That part of geo- 


Co’nicKks. metry which confiders 


the cone, and the curves arifing from 
its fe€tions. 


To CONJE’CT. v. n. [conjetum, Lat.] 


To guefs; to conjecture. Notin ufe. 
I intren you then, 
From one that but imperfeétly conjee?s, 
Your wifdom would not build yourfelf a trouble. 
Snak/peare. 

CONJE'CTOR. n. f. [from cone.) A guef- 

fer; a conjecturer. 

For fo conyectors would obtrude; 
And ftom thy painted (Kin conclude. Szvife. 


CoxJECTURABLE. adj. [from'conjelure. } 


Being the object of conjeGure ; poflible 
to be cuefied. 


CoxJECTURAL. aaj, [trom conedure. } 
Depending on conjecture ; faid or done 
by guefs. 

They li ft by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
Who thrives and who declines, fade factions, and 
give out 
ConjeSural marriages.  Shakfpeare”s Coriolanus. 
Thou fpeak’ft it falfely, as I Jove mine honour, 
And mak ‘it conjetural fears to come into me. 
Shak/peare. 
It were a matter of great profit, favc that I 
doubt it is too conjetural to venture upon, if 
one could difecrn what corn, herbs, or fruits, 
are likely to be in pienty or fcarcity. Bacon, 
The two laft words are not in Callimachus, 
and confequently the reft are only conjectural, 
Drosme. 

Conyectura’Lity. n.f. [from conjec- 

turai. | That which depends upon guefs. 
They have not recurred unto chronology, or 
the records of time, but taken themfelves unto 
probabilities, and the conjePurality of philofophy. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Conje'CTURALLY. adv. [from conjec- 

tural.] By guefs; by conjecture. 
Whatfoever may be at any time, out of Scrip- 
ture, but probably and conyjefurally furmifed. 
Heoker. 
Let it be probabiy, not conreural.y, proved. 
Matnc. 

Conjecture. n. f. [conje@ura, Lat.] 

1. Guefs; imperfect knowledge ; prepon- 
deration of opinion without proof. 

In the cafting of lots, a man cannot, upon 
any ground of reafun, bring the event fo much 


as under oaedlure, Sou h: 
2, Ideas; notion; conception. Not in 
ufe. 


Now entertain coryectare of atime, 
Ween creepwig murmur, and the poring dark, 


Fils tne wide vetlel of the univerfe. Shatjpeare. 


Jo Conys'cTure. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To gueis; to judge by guefs ; to enter- 
tain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look unon fuch things as equally 
may or may not be, human refon can then, 2t 
the befi, but conjeFure what will be. South. 

CoNJE'CTURER. n. /. [from conteãure.] 
A gueler; one who forms opmion 
without proof. 

Lf we thould belicve very grave carjeAurers, 
car tvorous animals nu:7 were not fieth devourers 
then. Brown. 

I thall leave con Turers to thew own imagini- 
tions. ALL fon, 

Conrrerous. adj. [conus and fero, Lai. ] 

Such trees or herbs ace ensiiferous, as bear a 
fquamofe fealy fruit, of a woody fubttance, and 

igure approaching t a cors, in which ere 
nutny feeds; and when they are ripe, tre leveral 
colls in the cone open, anel ihe fecds drop out. 
Of this kiad ave the fir, pine, aud berch. Rainey. 


Conjoint Degrecs. 


Conjo'IntTLy. adv. [from conyoint.] In 


Co’/Nnrsor. 


CON 


To Conyo/nBLe. v.a. [fom con, together, 
and jobbernol, the head.) To concert ; 


to fettle; to difcufs. A low cant word, 

What would a body think of a minifter that 
fhould conjobble matters of fate with tumblers, 
and confer politicks with tinkers? <L’ Ejirange. 

To CONJO'IN, v. a. [contoindre, Fr. 
conjungo, Latin. ] 
r. To unite ; to confolidate into one. 

Thou wrong’ ft Pirithous, and not nim alone ; 
But, while I live, two friends conjein’d in one. 

Dryden. 
2. Tounite in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment, 
Why vou fhould not he comotn’d, I charge 
You on your fouls to utter it. Skak fpea z. 

3. To affociate ; to connect. 

Common and univerfal {pirits convey the 
ation of the remedy into the part, and conjoin 
the virtue of bodies far disjoined. Brown, 

Men of differing intcrefts can be reconciled 
in One communion; at Jea, the defigns of all 
can be conjo/ned in ligatures of the fame reve- 
rence, and picty, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which hc learns next be nearly esn- 
joined with what hc knows already. Locke. 


To Conjo'1n. v.n. To league; tounite. 
This part of his 
Conjoins with my difeate, and helps to end me. 
Shakfpeare. 


Conjoint. adj. [conjoiat, Fr.] United ; 


connected ; affociate. 


[In mufick.] Two 
notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the fcale: as, wt 
and re. 


union; together ; im affociation ; jeint= 
ly; not apart. 

A grofs and frequent error, commonly com- 
mitted in the ufe of doubtful remecies, conjocatly 
with thofe that are of approved virtues. Broren. 

The parts of the body, feparateiy, mike 
known the paffions of the fuul, or elle conjains/y 
one with the other. Dryden. 
See CoGNisor. 
CONJUGAL. adj. (conjugalis, Lat] 

Matrimonial; belonging to marriage ; 

connubial. 

Their conjzgal afc&ion ftiil is tied, 

And Rill the mournful race is multiplied. Dyd. 

I could not forbear commending the voung 
woman for ker conjugal ateGion, when I found 
that fhe had left the good man at heme. Spears. 

He mark’d the njugu’ difpute ; 

Nell roar'd inceflant. Dick fut mute Swift, 
Co'njyeGatbty. adv. (from conjugal.) 

Matrimoniaily ; connubially. 

To CONJUGATE. v a. [conjuzo, Lat. ] 
br. To join; to joi in marriage ;. to 
unite. 

Thofe drawing as well marriage as wardthip, 
gave him both power :nd occafion to covmeare at 
plesfure the Norman and the Saxon houes. 

ston, 
2. To infic&t verbs; tos decline verbs 
through their various terminations. 


Co’njuGaTe. n. f. [conjugaius, Latin.) 
Agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and therefore generally refem- 
bling in fignifcation. 

Ris grammatical argument. grounded upon 
the ccrivation of fpuntancous trom /porte, weighs 
noring: we have learned in logick, that cyu- 
garit ne fometimes in name only, anc not in 
deed. Bramhail’s cinfwer to Hobbes. 

ConjuGaTe Diameter, or Axis. [In ge- 
ometry.) A right line bife@ling the 
traniverfe d.aineter. Chambers. 


CON 


ConysuGa'tion. n. f. (conjugatio, Lat.} 
t. A couple; a pair. 

Thc heart is fo tar from affording nerves unto 
other parts, that it receiveth very fcw atfelt from 
the fixth conjugation or pair of nerves. Brown. 

2. The adt of uniting or compiling things 
together. 

The general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements, and treir conjugatiens, 
are to be fet afide, being but notiorsi, and 
illimited and definite axioms are to be drawn out 
of meafured inftanccs. Bacon, 

Ail the various imixtures and comjugaticns of 
atoms do beget nathing. Bently. 

3- The form of inflecting verbs through 
their feries of terminations. 

Have thofe who have writ fu much about de- 
clenfions and corjugations, ¿bout concords and 
{yntaxes, lofi their labour, and been learned to no 
purpofe ? Locke. 

4. Union; affemblage.: 

The fupper of the Lord is the moft facred, 
my ftertous, and ufeful conjugation of fecret and 
holy things and duties. Tayhr, 

CONJUNCT. adj, [conjundus, Latin. ] 

Conjoined ; concurrent ; united. Not 

in ule. 

It pleas’d the king his mafter to ftrike at mey. 
When he, conjunt and flatt'rmg his ditpleafure, 
Tript me behind. Shakf. King Leary 

Consu’ncTion. n.f. [coryunGio, Lat.) 
i. Union ; affociation; league. 

With our {mall conjunétion we thould ony. 
To {ze how fortune is difpos'd to us. Shakf. 

He wili unite the white rofe and the red; 
Snule, heaven, upon his fatr conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon theirenmity. Skak. 

The treaty cave abroad a reputation of a fkrict 
conjunGion snd amity between them. Bacon, 

Man can ettect no great matter by his perfonal 
ftrength, but as he acts in focrety and conjur Aron 
with others. South, 

An invilible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
and fouls hy ttrange,. fecret,- and unaccountal le 
conjunchions, South. 

2. The econgrefs: of two planets in the 
fame degree of the zodiack, where they 
are fuppofed to have great power, and 
influence. 

God,. neither by drawing waters fiom the 
deep, vor by any conunGion of the fars, fhould 
bury them under a fecond flood. Raleigh. 

Has not a poet more virtucs and vices within 
his eivele 2 Canrot he obferve ther influences 
intheir upponhitions and conundiiens, m their alte 
tudes and depreffons ? He thall tooner End ink 
than naiure exhaufted, Rymer. 

Pompey and Cxfar were two ftars of fucl: a 
magnitude, that their coujuadtion was as fatal as 
ThZir oppohtion. ourls, 
3. A word made ufe of to connect the 

claufes of a period together, aud to 

fipuify their relation to cre another. 

Clarke. 

Conyu'nctTive. adj. [conjun€ivus, Lar] 
t. Clofely united. A fenfe not in ufe. 

She ’s fo canurctive to my life 2nd foul, 

That as the far moves not but ta his (phere, 

I could not but by her. Shakfpeare. 
2. [In grammar.) The mood of a verb, 

uled fubfequently to a conjunction. 
ConjuneTivELy. adv. [trom conmne- 

vive.) In union; not apart. 

Thefe are good mediums coxyunBively taken, 
that is, not one without the other. Brown. 

Conyu'neTiveness. n, f. [from conjunc- 
tive.] ‘The quality of joining or unit- 
ing. 

Conyu'netty. adv. [from conjund.~ 

Jointly ; together ; not apart, 


CON 


Cowyu’ncTURE. n. f. [eonyonfure, Fr.) 
r. Combination of many circumitances, 
or caufes. 

} never met with a more unhappy conjunéth:re 
of affairs than in the nufineds of chat cart. King Ch. 

Every virtue requires time and placc, a proper 
objeét, and a hit coujun@ure of circumftances. 

Addifon’s Specdator. 
2. Occafion; critical time. 

Such ccnfures always. attend fuch conjun@ures, 
and find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which is done. Clarenuaor. 

3. Mode of union ; connexion. 

He is quick to pesceive the motions of aiticu- 

lation, and coyundiures of letters in words. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
4. Confittency. 

I was willing to grant to prefoytcry what with 
reafon it can pretent to, in a conjunclure With Cpil- 
copacy. King Charles, 

Conjura tion. n. f. [from conjure. } 
1. The form or 2& of fummoning another 


in fome facred name. 
We charge you, inthe name of God, take heed : 
Under this comjuration (peak, mylord. Shat/peare. 
2. A magical form of words; an incanta- 


tion; an enchantment. 

Your cenmration, fair knight,.is too ftrong for 

my poor ipinit to difahey Sidney. 

What drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration,.and what mighty magick, 

For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withal, 

I wan his daughter with? Shakfpeare’s Othel’o 

. A plot; a con!piracy. Did. 
To CONJURE. v.a. [conjuro, Latin. ] 
zt. To fummon ina facred name; to en 

join with the highelt folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure 
them, that they wouid no more prefs him to con- 
fent to a thing fo contrary to his reafon. Claren.f 

Tiec church may adadrefs her fons in the torm 
St. Paul does the Philippians, when he conjures 
them to unity. Decay of Piety. 

L conjure you! Let him know, 
Whate’cr was done againit ninm, Cato did it. 
adddifon’s Ca:o. 
2. To bind many by an oath to fome com- 
mon delign. This fenfe is rare. 
He in proud rebellious arms, 
Drew after him tne third part of heav'n's 
fons, 
Conyur’dazainft the Higheft. Milren’s Par. Lof. 
3. To influence by magick; to affect by 
enchantment ; to charm. 

Wiat blick magician conjures up this fend, 

To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? Siakfpeure. 
What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis > whofe phiafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand'ring Ñars, and makes them 
ftand 
Tike wonder-wounded hearers ? Shak{peare. 

I thought their own fears, whofe black arts 
firt railed up thofe turbulent fpirits,.would force 
tüem to conjure them down again. Aing Charles. 

You have compar’ up perfons that exit no 
where cife but on old coins,, and have made our 
pattions and virtues vifible. Aditi fon, 

4. It is to be obferved, that when this 
word is ufed for /ummon or con/pire, its 
accent is on the lait fyllable, conjure ; 
when for charm, on the frit, conjure. 

Ty Co'NJURE. ve n. To practife charms 
or cnchantments; to enchant. 

My invocation is honelt and fair; and in his 
miltrefs’s name I conjure only but to raife up 
him. Shukjpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you 
baggage, you poulcat, you runnaway ! Out, out, 
out! PI conjure you, PI fortunete!l you ! 

Shak{peare’s Merry Wives of Windjar. 

Co'NJURER. n. f. [from conjure. } 

1. An enchanter; one that ufes charms. 


_ efor 


Good dcétor Pinch, you are a conjurer t 
Etvablify him in his truc fenfe again. SAak/peare. 
Figures in the book 
Of fome dread conjurer, that would enforce 
nature. Donne. 
Thus has he done you Britith conforts right, 
Whole huibands, fhouldthey pry like minc to- 
night, 
Would never find you in your conduct flipping, 
Thouga tiacy turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. 
stdd fon. 
2. An impoftor who pretends to fecret 


arts; a cunning man. 
From the account the lofer brings, 


The esnj’rer knows who ftole the things. Prior. 


3. By way of irony, a man of fhrewd con- 


jcCture; a man of fagacity. 
` Though anrs are very knowing, I don’t take 
them to he comurers; and therefore they could not 
guefs that T had put fome corn in that reom. 
Addifon. 
CONJU'REMENT. 2. fo [from conjure. ] 
Serious injunction ; folemn demand. 
l fhould not be induced but by your earnch 
intreaties and ferious corjurements, Milton, 
Conna'scence. n. fe [con and na/cor, 
Latin. | 
1. Common birth; production at the fame 
time; community of birth. 
2. Being produced together with another 
being. 
Chrittians have baptized thefe geminous births 
and double conmafrencies, AS Containing in them a 
diftinétion of foul. Brozun’s Vulg. Err. 
3. The act of uniting or growing together : 
improperly. 
Symphafis denotes a connafcence, or growing 
togerher. Wifeman. 
Conna’Te. adj. [from con and natus, Lat. ] 
Born with another; of the fame birth. 
Many, who deny all coavate notions in the 
fpeculative intellect, do yet admit them in this. 
South, 
Their difpofitions to be rcficéted, fume at a 
greaicr and others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin 
plates or bubbles, are connate with the rays, and 
invinutable, Newton's Opricks. 
CoS NATURAL. adj. [con and natural. ] 
t. United with the being; conneéted by 
nature. 
Fis(t in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To leara and know the truth of every thing; 
Which ts coanatural, and born with it, Dares. 
Thefe aficétiuns are cownzatural to us, and as 
we gruw up fo do they. L’ Ejtrange. 
2. Participant of the fame nature. 
Is thcre no way, befides 
Thefe painful paffage:, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our conmatural dutt ? 
Milton, 
Whatever diaws me on, 
Or fympathy, or fume connatural force, 


Pow'rful at greatest diflance to unite 
With fecret amity. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


CONNATURA'LITY. nf. (from conaatu- 
ral.) Participation of the fame nature ; 
natural union. 

There is a conmaturality and congruity between 
that knowledge and thofe habits, and that future 
eftate ot the foul. Hale. 

CONN A'TURALLY. adv. [from connatural. ] 
by the act of nature; originally. 

Some common nutions feem connaturally en- 
graven in the foul, antecedently to difcafuve ra- 
tiocination. Hal. 

CONNA'TURALNFESS. a. f. [from cannatu- 
ral.) Participation of the fame nature; 
natural vnion. 

Sucu as the cuntatureluefs of our corruptions, 
cxcept we looked fur an account hercafter. 

Pearjon on the Creed. 


CON 
To CONNECT. v. a. [conneGo, Latin. ] 


Tes To join ; to link ; to unite 5 to cons» 
join; to falten together. 

The corpufcles that conftitute the quickfilver 
will be fo connce@ed to une another, that initead of 
a fluid body, they will appeir in the form of a 
red powder. Rorre. 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

The natural order ot the conneđling ideas mult 
direet’ the fyllugiims; and a man mutt {ec 
the conneétion of cach intermediate idea with 
thofe that it connedds, before he can ufc it in a 
fy !logifin. Lacke. 

3. To join in a juft feries of thought, or 
regular conflruction of language: as, 
the author connects bis reafons awell. 

Zo Conne’er. v. n. To cohere; to have 
jult relation to things precedent and fub- 
fequent. This is teldom ufed but in 
converfation. 

Conne'cTIVELY. adv. [from conned.} In 
conjunction ; in union; jointly; con- 
jointly ; conjunétly. 

The people’s power is great and indifputalle, 
whenever they can unite conneditely, or by de- 
putation, toexert it. Swift, 

To Conne’x. v. a. [connexum, Lat.] To 
join or link together ; to fallen to each 
other. 

Thofe birds who are taught fome words or fen- 
tences, cannot connex their words or fentences in 
coherence with the matter which they fiznify 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
They Hy, 
By chains connex’d, and with deftiudtive {weep 
Behcad whole troops at once, Vhil:pte 


Conne’xion, n.f. [from connex; or con- 
nexio, Latin. ] 

1. Union ; junction; the aét of faltening 
together; the ftate of being faitened 
together. 

My heart, which by a fecret narmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet. 
Milton. 
There muĝ be a future fate where the eternal 
and infeparable connexon between virtue and hap- 
pincfs thall be manifefted. Atterbury. 


2. Jutt relation to fomething precedent or 
fubfequent ; confequence of argumen- 


tation; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth, by a 
neceflary coxnexion and chain of caufes, carry us: 
up to the Deity. Hali. 

Each intermediate idea muft be fuch as, in 
the whole chain, hath a visible conncxion witn 
thofe two it is placed between. Lecke. 

A confcious, wile, refcdting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means cleét, and find 
Their duc connexion with the end defign’d. 
Slaknore’s Creation. 
Conne’xive. adj. [from connex.] Hev- 
ing the force of connexion; conjunétive- 

The predicate and tubje&t are joined ina form 
of words by couneaive particies. Watts. 

Connicta tion. n. f, [from connião, 
Lat.] A winking. Did. 

Conni'vance, n. f. [from cennive. ] 

t. The act of winking. Not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs; pretended igno- 
rance; forbearance. 

It is hetter to mitigate ufury by declaration, 
than to tuffer it to rage Ly connivance. Bacon. 

Ditobedicnee having gained one degree of li- 
berty, wiil demand another : every vice interes 
prets a commmance an approbation. SrA, 

A connivance to admit halt will produce ruin. 

Sunt, 
To CONNT'VE, v. n, [sonniveo, Lat.] 


t. To wink, 


CON 


This artift is to teach them how to nod judi- 

clouflyv, to connive with either eye. Specfetor. 

z. To pretend blindnefs or ignorance ; to 
forbear ; to pats uncenfured. 

The licentiou{nefs of inferiours, and the re- 
miffnefs of fuperiours, the onc violates, and the 
other counives, Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority, 

sto connive at Lis own vices, he will defire its pro- 
tection from the ctiects of other men’s. Rogers. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to con- 
vive at fuch traéts as reject all revelation. Sufe. 

CONNOISSE'UR. n. J. [French.] A 
judge; acritick. It is often ufed of a 
pretended critick. 

Your lelfon learnt, you'll be fceure 
To get the name of connu:/feur. Swift. 

To CONNOTATE. v.a. [ccn and nota, 
Latia.] To defignate fomething be- 
fide itfelf; to imply; to infer. 

God’s forefecing doth rot include or connotate 
predctermining, any more than I decree with my 
intellect. Hammind. 

CONNOTATION. n. [from connotatc. } 
Implication of fomething befide itfelf; 
inference ; illation. 

By rcafon of the co-cxiftence of one thing with 
another, there arifeth a various relation or couno- 
tation hetween them. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

Plato by his idcas means only the divine ef- 
fence with this connctation, as it is varioufly imi- 
table or part:cipable by created beings. Norris, 

Yo Conno’re. v. a. [con and nota, Lat. ] 
To imply ; to betoken ; to include. 
Good, in the gencral notion of it, connotes alfo 
a certain fuitablencfs of it to fome other thing. 
South. 
Connu’BiaL. adj. [connubialis, Latin. ] 
Matrimonial ; nuptial 3 pertaining to 
marriage ; conjugal. 

Should fecond love a picafing flame infpire, 
And the chafte queen connubial rites require. 

Pope’s Odyffey. 

CO'NOID. Nn. y. [ zwroiiðne. | A figure 

partaking of a cone; approaching to 
the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a 
drum: there remains another way, by drawing 
it to the centre into a conoid form. Holder. 

ConornicaL. adj. [from conoid.) Ap- 
proaching to a conick form, to the 
form of a round decreafing. 


To CONQUA'SSATE. v, a. [conguaffa, 


Latin.} To fake; to agitate. Not 
in ufe. 
Vurnits do violently conquaffate the lungs. 
Harvey. 


CoNQUASSA'TION. n.f. [from conguaffate. | 
Agitation ; concuffion. 
To CONQUER. v. a. [eonguerir, Fr. 
conquirere, Latin.) 
2. To gain by conqueft; to overrun; to 
win. 
They had conquered them and brought them 
ander tribute. 1 Muce. 
Welcome, great Stigiritc, and teach mc now 
Al TU was bora to know; 
Pov fcholar’s victories thou doft outdo; 
He conguze'd ty’ earth, the whole world you. 


Cowley. 
"Twas fit, 

“Who conquer’d naturc, thould prefide o'er wit. 
Pope. 
We conguer*d France, but felt our captive's 

charms ; 

Their arts v.ctorious triumph’d o’er our arms. 

Pope. 


2. To overcome; to fubdue ; to vanquifh. 
Both tugging to be vidtors, breaft to breaft ; 
Yct neither-conqucrar nor conquered, Shax/peare. 


CON 


The conguer’d allo, and inflav’d by war, 
Shall, with their frecdom loft, all virtue lofe 


And fear of God. Milton, 
Anna conquers but to fave, 

And governs but to blefs. Smith. 

3. To furmount; to overcome: as, he 


conquered Ais reludlance. 
To Conquer. v. n. To get the victory ; 
to overcome, 
Put him to choler ftraight: he hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer and to Lave his word 
Of contradiction. Shukfpearc's Corislanus. 
Equal fuccefs nad fet thefe champions high, 
And botn refolv'’d to conquer or todic. Waller. 
The logick of a conquering (word has no pro- 
priety. Decay of Prezy. 
CO'NQUER ABLE., adj. [from conquer. ] Pof- 
fible to be overcome. 
While the heap is fmall, and the particulars 
few, he will find it eafy and conguerable, South. 
CO'NQUEROR. n. f. [from conquer. ] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory; a 
victor. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter toa conqueror’s hed. 
Shakfpeave’s Richard 111. 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the congueror’s crew, Cowley. 
A critick that attacks authors in reputation, 
is as the flave who callcd out to the conqueror, 
Remember, fir, tnat you are a man Addifon. 
2. One that fubdues and ruins countries. 
Deferving frcedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Northing but ruin wherefoe’cr they rove. .Mi/ton. 
That tyrant gud, that reftle{s conqueror, 
Muy quit his pleafure to affert his pow’r. Prior. 
Co'nquest. n. f. [conquefle, French.] 
1. The a& of conquering ; fubjeétion. 
A perfc&t conquest of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of fubje&s. Davies. 
2. Acquifition by victory ; thing gained. 
Morc willingly I mention an, 
This our old conqucef? ; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton's Par, Reg. 
3. Vidtory ; fuccets in arms. 
I muft yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the coxquefl to my foe. Shak. 
Vill lead thy daughter toa conqucror’s bed ; 
To whom Iwill retail my conquefi won, 
And the fhall be fole vidtrefs. Shakfpeare. 
Not to be o’ercome, was to do more 
Tian all the conguefis former kings did gain. 
Dryden. 
In joys of conguef he refigns his breath, 
And nAll’d with England's glery, (miles in death. 
-Iddrfon 
CONSANGUINEOUS. adi. [ confangut- 
neus, Lat.} Near cf kin; of the fame 


blood ; related by birth, not afined. 
Am I not confonguinccus! Am I not of her 
Llouod ? Shakfpcare. 
Consancui nity. n. f. [confanguinitas, 
Lat.] Relation by blood ; relation by 
delcent from one common progenitor ; 
nearnefs of kin: diltingmithed fiom 

affinity, or relation by marriage. 
I've forgot my tather; 

I know no touch of confunguiatty. Shak fp. 
There is the fupreme aud indululuble coxfar- 
guinity and society between men in general ; of 
which the heathen poet, whom the apultle calls 

to witnels, faith, We are all his generation. 
Racon’s Holy War. 
Tie frt original would fubfift, though he 
outlived ail terms of confurgainty, ard became 
a ftranger unto his progeny. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and 
confunguin.ty with us, Soush. 


CONSARCINA'TION., 2./. [from confarcino, 
Latin, to piece.] The act of patching 
together. Did. 


CON 


CONSCIENCE, n. f. (confcientia, Lat. ] 

t. The knowledge or faculty by which 
we judge of the goodnefs or wickednefa 
of ourtelves: 

When a people have no touch of coufciencey no 
fente of their evil doings, it is bootlefs to think 
to reftrain them. Spenfer. 

Who againft faith and confeicuce can be heard 
Infallible ? Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Confcience has not been wanting to iticlf in cn- 
deavouring to get the cleareft information about 
the will ot God. South, 

But poy mult thofc be thought to "fcape, that 

eel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of fice}, 
Which confcience thakes ? Creech's Juvenal. 

No Courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

But all was fale, for confcience was thcir guard. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

Conference fignihes that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own thoughts and ations; and be- 
caufe, if a man judgcth faiily of his actions by 
compuring them with the law of God, his mind 
will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or 
conference may be both an accufer and a judge. 

f f Swift. 

2. Juftice ; the eftimate of confcience ; the 

determination of confcience; honefly. 

This is fumetimes a ferious, and fome- 
times a ludicrous fenfe. 

This is thank-wurthy, if a man, for confcience 
toward God, endure grief, I Peter, 

Now is Cupid a child of confecence ; he makes 
reftitution. Shakfp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

He had againtt right and confcience, by fhame- 
ful treachery, intruded himf(elf into another man’s 
kingdom. Knolles. 

What you require cannot, in confcience, be dc- 
ferred beyond this time. Milton. 

Her majeity is obliged in conf-ience to endca- 
vour this by her authority, as much as by her 
practice. Swift. 

3. Confcioufnefs; knowledge of our own 
thoughts or aétions. 

Merit, and gond works, is the end of man’s 
motion ; and confcience of the fame is the accom- 
plithment of man’s iet. Bacon, 

The reafon why the fimpler fort are moved 
with authority, is the conference of their own ig- 
norance. Hocker, 

The fweeteft cordial we receive at laft, 

Is confcience of our virtuous actions pat. Denhe 

Hedor was in an abfolute certainty of death 
and depieiled with the cou/c:ence of being inan 
ill caufe. ' Pope. 

4. Real fentiment ; privaie 
thoughts. 

Doit thou in confcience think, tell me Emilia, 
That there be women do abufe their hutbands 
In tuch grofs kind ? Shukfpeare’s Orkello. 

They did m their confeiences know, that he was 
not able to fend them any part of it. Clarendon, 

5- Scruple ; principle of action. 

We mult make a cenfeience in keeping the jut 
laws of fuperiours. Laylor’s Holy Living. 

Why fhould not the one mike as much cone 
fetence of betraying for gula, as the other of do- 
ing it for a cruft ? L'I frange, 

Children arc travellers newly arrived in a 
frange country ; we thould thercfure make con- 
Jeience wot to miflead them. dick? . 

6. In ludicrous language, reafon; realon- 
ablencls. 

Why dot thou wecp? Can’ft thou the cone 

fetence lack, 
Tothink 1 fnall lack friends ? Shatfpeare, 

Halt a dozen fools are, in all confcience, as 
many as you fhould require. Swift, 

ConsctENnTIous. «di. [from con/fcience. ] 
Scrupulous ; exactly juit ; regulated by 
confcience. 

Lead a lile in fo confcfentiows a probity, as in 
thought, word, and deed, to make guod the cka- 
raCer of an honett man, L'E Prange. 


veracity ; 


CON 


Conscrentrousry. adv. [from confticn- 
tious.} According to the dircdtion of 
conf{cience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the friétnels 
of law, than conferentiou/ly did belong to it. 

L’ Efirarce. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly 
informed confcience; and, if the confcience 
happens to be deluded, fin docs not therefure 
ceafe to he fin, becaufe a man committed it con- 
feventian ly. Souta. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS. n. /. [from con- 
Jeientious.] Exa&nefs of jutiice; - ten- 
dernefs of confcience. 

It will bo a wonderiul conferentioufne/s in them, 
if they will content themfelves with lefs profit 
than they can make. Locke. 

Co'nscionasLE. adj. [from conftience.] 
Reafonable; juil; according to con- 
fcience. 

A knave, very voluble ; no farther con‘ciena- 
bl- than in putting on the mecr form ot civil and 
humane feeming. Shakfpeare. 

Let my debtors have confeionable {atisfaction. 

Wotton. 

Con’scronaBLENESS.n.f. [fromcon/cion- 
alle.} Equity; reafonablenefs. Did. 

Co'nscionaBty. adv. [from confcionable. ] 
In a manner agreeable to confcience ; 
reafonably ; jully. 

A prince muft be ufed con/cionably as well as a 
common pcerfon. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Conscious. ad}, (confeius, Latin. ] 

1. Endewed with the power of knowing 


one’s own thoughts and actions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
ecnfcious of its own exiitence. Bentley. 

Among fubftances, fome are thinking or con- 

Jfcious beings, or havea power of thought. atts. 

2. Knowing from memory; having the 

knowledge of any thing without any 
new information. 

The damfel then to Tancred fent, 

Who, confciows of th’ occafion, fear’d th’ event. 
Dryden, 
3- Admitted to the knowledge of any 
thing: with zo. 
The reft ftood trembling, ftruck with awe di- 
vine; 
Æneas only, confcious to the fign, 
Prefag’d th* event. Dryden's AEneid, 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to fmell or 
tafe their own fwectnefs, or an organ be confcious 
fo its mufick, or gunpowder fo its flafhirg or 
noile. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by the diftate of con- 
fcience to any thing. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king 
on his behalf, being confcious to herfclf that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarendon, 

Co'nsciousty. adv. [from con/fcious. ] 


With knowledge of one’s own actions. 
If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, 
always remained in the mind, the fame thinking 
thing would be always confcioufly prefent. Locke. 
Consciousness. n. /. [from con/cious. ] 
1. The perception of what palles in a 
man’s own mind. Locke. 
If fpirit be withour thinking I have no idea 
of any thing left: therefore confciovfnrfs muft be 
its eflential attribute. Watts’ Loyick. 
2. Internal fenfe of guilt, or innocence. 
No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, 
from the confcionfne/s of his provocations, it 
become his intereft there fhould be none. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, 
had not thcir confcioufnefs to themfelves, of their 
ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an 
attempt. Locke. 
Au honcft mind is not in the power of a dil- 


CON 


hornet: te break its peacc, there muft be fume 

guilt of confcicufnefs. Lope. 
Co'nsenict. ady. [from conferibo, Lat.] 

A term ufed in {peaking of the Roman 

fenators, who wee called Patres con- 

feriztt, fiom their names being written 
in the regifler of the fenate. 
Conscription. n./. (con/ertptio, Latin. ] 

An enrolling or regiltering. Dia. 
To CO'NSECRATE. v. a. [confecro, 

Latin J 
te To make facred; to appropriate to 
facred ufes. 

Enter into the holieft by the blood of Jefus, 
hy a new and living way which he hath cov/e- 
crated for us. Heb, 

Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 
Of ttrength, again returning with my bair? Milt. 

A bihrop ought not to confecratea church which 
the patron has built for hithy gain, and not for 
truc devotion. Aylife. 
. To dedicate inviolably to fome parti- 
cular purpofe or perfon : with fo. 

He fhall conjecrate unto the Lord the days of 
his feparation, and fhall bring a lamb of the frf 
year fur a trefpafs offering. Numbers, 
3. To canonize. 

COo'NSECRATE. adi. [from the verb.] Con- 


tə 


fecrated; facred; devoted; devote; 
dedicated. 

The water confecrate for facrifice 
Appears all black, Waller, 


Shouldit thou but hear I were licentious ; 
And that this body, con/fecrate to thec, 

By rufhin luft fhould be contaminate. Shak/p. 

The cardinal, ttanding before the choir, lets 
them know that they were affembled in that con- 
fecrate place to fing unto God. Bucor. 

Into thefe fecret fhades, ciicd fhe, 

How dur’ ft thou be (vu bold 
Toenter, confecrate to me; 
Or touch thishallow’d mold? Drayton's Cynthia. 
Co’nsecrator. n. f. [from con/ecrate.] 
One that performs the rites by which 
any thing is devoted to facred purpofes. 

Whether it be not againft the notion of a fa- 
crament, that the confecrator alone fhould par- 
take of it. Atterbury. 

Consecra’tion. n. f. [from confecrate. ] 
1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and 
devoting things or perfons to the fervice 
of God, with an application of certain 
proper folemnities. Ayliffe’s Par. 

At the ercétion and confecration as well of the 
tabernacle as of the temple, it pleafed the Al- 
mighty to give a hgn. Hocker. 

The confecration of his God is upon his head. 

Numbers. 

We muft know that confecration makes not a 
place facred, but only fulemnly declares it fo: 
the gift of the owner to God makes it God’s, 
and confequently facred. South, 

2. The aét of declaring one holy by ca- 
nontzation. 

The calendar fwells with new confecracions of 
faints. Hate. 

CO'NSECTARY. adj. [from confefarius, 
Latin.] Confequent; confequential ; 
following by confequencc. 

From the inconfiftent and contrary determi- 
nations thereof, confeétary impicties and conclu- 
fions may arife. Brown. 

Co'nsectary. n.f. [from the adje&livē.] 
Deduction from premifes ; confequence; 
corollary. 

Thefe propofitions are confeGurics drawn from 
the obfervations. Wovdward's Nat. Hif, 


Consecu’tion. m, fi [confecutio, Latin. ] 
r. Train of confequences; chain of de- 
ductrons ; concatenation of propofitions. 
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Some eonfeevtions are fu intimately atid evi- 
dently connexed to or found in the premifes, that 
the conclufion is attained, and without any thing 
of ratiocinative progress. Hale. 

2. Succeffion. 

In a quick cenfrention of the colours, theim- 

preflion of every colour mmains inthe fenforium. 
Newtons Opticis. 
3. In aflronomy. 

The month of confecurion, or, as fome term if, 
of progrefhion, is the fpace between one conjunc- 
tion of the moon with the fun unto anotiigr. 

Brows Fulg. Errgurs. 
The moon makcs four.quarterly (eatous within 
her little year, or montn of confecution., Helder. 
CONSECUTIVE. adj. [confecutif, Fr.] 
t. Following in train; uninterrupted 5 
fucceflive. 

That obligation upon the lands did not come 
into difufe but by fifty cenfecutive years of ex- 
emption. strtuthrge on Cains. 

2. Confequential ; regularly fueceeding. 
This is feeming to comprchend only the 
actions of a man, coufecutive to volition. Locks. 
Conse’cutivery. adv. [from confecu- 
tive.] A term ufed in the {choel phi- 
lofophy, in oppolition to antecedently, 
and fometimes to ¢f¢Gively or cau/fally. 
it. 
To Conse’MINATE. v. a. [confemino, 
Latin.} To fow different feeds to- 
gether, bid. 
ConseE’NSION. na f. [confenfio, Latin.] 
Agreement ; accord. 

A great number of fuch living and thinking 
particles could not poflibly, by their mutual con- 
tat, and preffing and ftriking, compofe one 
greater individual animal, with one mind and 
underftanding, and a vital cenfenfion of the whole 
body. Bent.iys 

CONSE'NT. n. f. [confenfus, Latin.) 
1. The act of yielding or confentin;r. 

I am far from excufing or denying thut cem- 
pliance ; for plenary confent it was not. K. Churiles, 

When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 
Be wife and free, by heav'n’s cox/fent and mine. 

Dryden's Perfius. 
2. Concord; agreement ;- accord; unity 
of opinion. 

The hghting winds wouid ftup there and ad- 

mite,. 
Learning confent and concord from his lyre. 
Cowl, Davids. 
3. Coherence with; rclation to; corre- 


{pondence. 
Demons found 

In fire, air,- flood, or under ground, 

Whofe power hath a true conent 

With planct or with clement. Milton, 
4. Tendency to one point ; joint operaticn. 

Such is the world's great harmony, that fprings 

From union, order, full ccnfent of things. Pope. 
5. In phytick. 

The perception one part has of another, by means 
of fome fibres and nerves common to thein both ; 
and thus the ftone in the bladder, by vellicating 
the Abres there, will atteet and draw then fo 
into (pafms, as to affect the boweis in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous thicads, 
and caufe a colick; and extend their twitches 
fometirnes to. the Romach, and occanion vomit- 
ings. Quincy. 

To Conse!wt. v. n. [confentio, Latin. ] 
1. To bz of the fame mind; to agree, 
Though what thou tcll’ft tome doubt within 
me move, 
But more cefire tu hear if thou confent, 
The full relation. 
2. To co-operate to the fame end.’ 
3. To yield; to give content ; to allaw 5 
to admit; with 4o 


Miltom 
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Ye comets, (courge the bad revolting ftars 
That have confented unto Henry's death. Shak/ 

In this we coufent unto you, it ye will be as we 
he. Gencfis. 

What in flecp thou didft abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt confent to do. Milton. 

Treir num’rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav'n confent 
To all they wrote. Waller. 

ConseNnra NEOUS. adj. [confentaneus, 

Lat.}] Agreeable to; conlifent with. 

Inthe piétureof Abraham facrificing his fon, 
Ifaac is defciibed alitule boy; which is nut con/en- 
taneous unto the circumttance of the text. Brown. 

Ir will cot no pains to bring you to the know- 
ing, nor ty the practice; it being very agreeable 
and conjentaneous to every one's nature, 

Hammond's Practical Catech: fm. 
CONSENTA'NEOUSLY. adv. [from con- 

Jentaneous.] + Agveeably ; confitently ; 

{uitably. 

Paracclius did not always write fo cozfentane- 
oufly to himfelf, that nis opinions were confie 
dently to be collected from every place of his 
writings, where he feems to cxprefs it. Boyle. 

ConsSeNTA NEOUSNESS. 7. f. [from con- 
fentaneous.] Agreement; confiltence. 

D:ä. 

CONSE'NTIENT. adj. (confentiens, Lat.] 

Agrecing ; united in opinion; not dif- 

fering in fentiment. 

The authority duc to the confentient judgment 
and practice of the univertal church. 

Oxford Reafons againfi the Covenart. 
CO’NSEQUENCE, n. /. [confequentia, 
Latin. ] 
1. That which follows from any caufe or 
principle. 
2. Event; effe€t of a canfe. 
Spirits that know 

All mortal confeyuences have pronounc’d tt. Shak/ 

Snun the bitter confeguence; for know, 

The day thou caich thereof, thou thalt die. 
Milton, 
3. Propofition colleted from the agree- 
ment of other previous propoiitions ; 
deduction ; conclufion. 

“Itas no geod confeguence, that reafon aims at 
our being happy, therefore it forbids all voluntary 
{utie ings. Decay of Piety. 

4. The lat propofition of a fyllogi{m: as, 
what is commanded by our Saviour is our 
duly ; prayer is commanded, conf. there- 
fore prayer ts our duty. 

Can fyllogif{m fet things right ? 

No, majors foon with minors fight: 
Or, both in fricna!ly confort jcin’'ds 
The confequenee limps falfe benind. Prior, 

g. Concatenation of caufes and effects; 
confecution. 

Sorrow being the natural and direét offer of fin, 
that which fii ft brought fin into the world, mutt, 
by neceffary confeguence, bring in forrow too. 

South. 
] felt 

That I muft after thee, with this thy fon: 

Such fatal confequence unites us three. Milton. 

6. That which produces confequences ; 
influence ; tendency, 

Affected without any colour of feripture-proof, 
it is of very ill confequence to the fuperttruéting of 
good life. Hamneond 


7. Importance; moment. 
The inftruments of darknefs 
Winus with honett trifles, to betray us 
In deepckt confequence, Shakfpeare’s Macheth. 
The anger of Achilles was of fuch confequence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece. sddilifon. 
Their people are funk in poverty, ignorance, 
and cowardice; and of as little confequence as 
women aad children, 
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COo'NseQUENT. adj. [confequens, Latin.] 
1. Following by rational deduétion. 
2. Following as the effect of a caufe: 


with fo. 
It was not a power poftible to be inherited, be-: 


caure the right was confequent to, and built on, ani 


aĝ peifetly pertonal. Locke. 
3. Sometimes with upon. 

This fatisfattion or difarisfadton, confequent 

upen a man’s ating fuitably or unfuitably to con- 


fcience, is a principle not eafily to be worn out 


COo'NSEQUENT. n. f. 
1. Confequence; that which follows from 


previous propofitions by rational de-! 


duction. 


Dotn it follow that they, being not the people | 
of God, are in nothing to be followed? This; 


confequent were good, if only the cuftom of the 
people of God is to be obfervcd. Hooker. 
2. Effect; that which follows an acting 
caufe. 
They were ill paid; and they were ill governed, 
which is always a confequent of ili payment. 
Davies on Ireland. 
He could fee econfequents yet dormant in thcir 
principles, and effects yet unborn. South. 
ConsEQUE NTIAL. adj. [from confequent, ] 
1. Produced by the neceflary concatenation 
of effects to caufes. 
We fomcetimes wrangle, when we fhould de- 
hate: 
A confeguential ill which freedom draws ; 

A bad effect, but from a noble caute. Prior. 
2. Having the confequences juftly con- 
nected with the premifes ; conclutive. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem 
obfcure; yet, upon a due confideration of them, 
they are highly confequential and concludent to 
my purpofe. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

ConsEQue/NTIALLY. adv. [from confe- 
guential, | 

1, With jut deduction of confequences 5 
with right connexion of ideas. 

No body wrires a bouk without meaning fome- 
thing, though he may not have the facuny of 
writing confequentially, and expreffing his mean- 


ing. Sildifon’s Whig Examiner 
2. By confequence; not immediately ; 
eventually. 


This relation is fu neccffary, that God himfclf 
cannot ditcharge a rational creature fron it; al- 
though confequentially indeed he may do fo, by the 
annihilation of fuch creatures. South. 

3. In a regular feries. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beg- 
gar awake, and dreamt confequential’y, and in 
continued unbroken fchemes, would he be in 
reality a King or a beggar ? itd for 

ConsEQue/NTIALNESS. 2. J. [from corfe 
guential,| Regular contecution of dif- 
courfe. Dif. 


Co’NSEQUENTLY. adv. [from conjequent. ] 

i. By confequence ; neceffarily ; inevita- 
bly ; by the connexion of cfkecis to their 
caufes. 

In the moft perfeét poem a perfe idea was 
required, and confequently all puets ous lat rather 
to imitate it, Dry lea. 

The place of the feversl forts of terreiial 
mattcr, fultained in the fuid, being contingent 
and uncertain, their intecmiatures with cach 
other are confcequently fo. HW oatiward. 


2. In confequence; purfuantly, 
There is confequent/y, upin this diftingai thing 
principle, an inward fatisfretion of difatisfaétion 


inthe heart of every nian, atter guod or evil. 
South, 


South 
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Regular connexion ot 
confecution of dilcourfe. 
Let them examine the confequentnefs of the 
whole budy of the ducluine | deliver. Digby. 
ConsE'RVABLE, adj (from confervo, lat. 
to keep.], Capable of being kept, or 
mMaintaumed, 

Conservancy. f [from conferwans, 
Lat.] Courts held by the lord mayor 
of London, for the prefervation of the 
fithery on the viver Thames are called 
Courts of Confervancy. 

Consrerva'tion, n.f. [confervatio, Mat. ] 

1. The act of preferving ; care 10 keep 
fromperithing; continuance; proteétion. 
— Though there do indeed happen fome altera- 
tions in tne giobc, yct they are fuch as tend rather 
to the benefit and confervation of the earth, and 
its productions, than to the diforder and deflruc- 
tiun of both. Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

2. Prefervation from corruption. 

It is an cnquiry of excellent ufe, to cn- 
quire of the means of yweventing or Raying of 
putretaction ; fur therein confiftteth the means of 
confervaticn of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Conse RVATIVE. adj. [fromconjervo, Lata] 
Having the power of oppofing diminu- 
tion or injury. 

The {plerical figure, as to allheavenly bodies, 
fo it agiecth to light, as the moft pertcét and 
confervatite Of all others. Peackum. 

Conserva’tor. n. f. [Latin.] Pre- 
ferver; one that has the care or office 
of keeping any thing from detriment, 
diminution, or extinction. 

For that you declare thatyou have many fick 
amongit you, he was warned by the confervator 
of the city, that he thould keepat adiftance 

Bacon’s New Atlantis, 

The lords of the fecret council were likewife 
made confervators of the peace of the two king- 
doms, during the intervals of parliament. 

Clarenden. 

Such individuals as are the fingle conjertuators 
of their own fpecies. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Conservatory. 2.f. [from confervo, 
Lat.] A place where any thing is kept 
in a manner proper to its peculiar na- 
ture: as, fih in a pond, corn in a 
granary. 

A confert:atory of {now and ice, fuch as they 
ufe fur delicacy to cool wine in fummer. Bacon. 

You may fet ydr tender trees and plants, with 
the windows and doors of the grcenhoufes and 
confervatories open, fur cight or ten days before 
April. Evetyn’s Kalendar, 

The water difpenfed to the earth and atmo- 
fpħerc hy the great abyfs, that fubterranean cox- 
fervatory, is by that means icftored back, 

Weodwurd'’s Natural Hifiory, 

Const’rvaTory. adj. Having a pre- 
fervateve quality. Dit. 

To CONSERVE. v. a. [confervo, Lat.] 

1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. 

Nothing was loft out of thefe ftores, fince the 
part of conferving what others have gained ia 
knowledge is eafy. Temple. 

They will be able to conferue their properties 
unchanged in paffing through feveral mediums; 
which is another condition of the rays of light. 

Newton's Opticks. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

Conse'nveE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

t. A fweetmeat made of the infpiffated 
juices of fruit, boiled with fugar till 
they will harden and candy. 


Will ’t pleafe your honour, tae of thefe cone 
Jerves? Shuk/peare, 


propofitions ; 
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They have in Turkey and the Eaft certain con- 
fcétions, which they call fervets, which are like 
to candied conferees, and ave made of fugar and 
lemons. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The more cot they were at, and the more 
fiveets they befuwed upon them, the more thcir 
conferves ftunk. Dennis. 

2. A confervatory or place in which any 


thing is kept. This fenfe is nnufual. 
Tuberofes will not endure the wet of this fca- 
fun; therefore fct the pots into your conferve, and 
keep them dry. Evelyn's Kalendar, 
Coxse'rven. n. /. [from conferve.] 
y. Alayer up; a repofiter ; one that pre- 
ferves any thing: from lofs or dirainution. 
He hath been moft induflrious both collector 
and conjerver of choice pieces in that kind. 
Hayward, 
In the eaftern regions there feems tu have 
cena gencral cuttom of the pricils having been 
the perpcrual covfervers of knowledge and fory. 
/ Temple. 
2. A preparer of conferves. 
Conse'ssion. n. /. [confeffio, Latin.] A 


fitting together. Dia. 
Conse’ssor. n. f. [Latin.] One that 
fits with others. Diä. 


7b CONSIDER. v. a. [confidero, Lat.] 
z. To think upon with care ; to ponder ; 
to examine ; to fift; to fludy. 

At our more confider'd time we'll read, 
Anfwer, and think upon this bufinefs. S/ak/p. 

2. To take into the view ; not to omit in 
=- the examination. 

It fecms neceffary, in the choice of perfons 
for greater employments, to con/ider their bodies 
as well as their minds, and ages and health as 
well as their abilities. Temple. 

3. To have regard to; to refpeét; not to 
defpife. 

Let us confider one another to provoke unto 
love, and tu good works. Hebrews, 

4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of 
interjection ; a word whereby atten- 
tion is fummoned. 

Confider, 
Thy life hath yct been private, moft part fpent 
At home. Milton's Paradife Reg. 

5. To requite; to reward one for his 
trouble. 

Take away with thec the very fervices thou 
hait done, which if I have not cnough cen/idered, 
to be more thankful to thee fhall be my ftudy. 

Shakfpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

To Consi'DER. v. n. 

1. To think maturely; not to judge 
haftıly or raíhly. 

Nore confideret in his heart, neither is there 
knowledge nor underftanding. Tfatan 

2, To deliberate ; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will confiler of your fuit; 

And eome fome other time to kow our mind. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vr. 

Such a treatife might be contulted by jury- 
men, before they confider of their verdi&. Swift. 
. To doubt; to hefitate. 

Many mez‘d confiderings did throng, 

And prefs'd in with this caution, — Sha&{prare. 

’T was grief no more, wr x. ef and rage were one 
Within ber foul; at laft "twas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwaras, in fucceffion dries 
The tears that ftuod confidering in her cyes. 

Dry den’s Fables, 

Const’DERABLF. adj. [from couftder. ] 

1. Worthy of confideration; werthy of 
regard and attention. 

Eternity is inhnitely the moft confiderable du- 
ration. Tivlotfon. 

It is confiderable, that fome urns have had in- 
feriptions on them, expreiing that the lamps 
were burning, Wilkins. 


VoL. I. 
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2. Refpectable; above neple€t ; dederving 
notice. 

Men confiderable in all worthy profeMons, 
eminent in many ways of life. Spratt’: Se: moni. 

Tam fo conufideruble a man, that I cannot have 
lefs than forty thillings a year. -“lldijon. 

3. Important; valuable. 

Cluilt, inftead of applauding St. Peter's’ zeal, 
upbraided his ablurdity, that could think his 
mean aids coxfiderudic to him, who could com- 
mani legions of angels to his refcue. 

Decay of Piety, 

In painting, not every ation, nor every per- 
fon, is confirterable cnougn to enter into the cloth, 

i Dryden’s Duf. efioy. 

Many can make themfelves matters of as eu- 
ficerable ettates as tħofe who have the greatet 
portions of land. dlli fon. 

4. More than a little. It has a middle 
fiyrnification between littie and great. 

Many brought in very coujnlerabie fums of 
money. Clarenden. 

Very probably a covfideruble part of the earth 
is yct unknown. Witkins, 

Tnofe earthy particles, when they came to be 
collected, would conttitute a body of a very 
coniiderable thicknets and folidity. Burnet. 

Every cough, though fevere, and of fome 
confiderable continuance, is not of a confumptive 
nature, nor prefages diffolution and the grave. 

Blackmore. 


CONSI'DERABLENESS. n. /. [from confi- 
derable.) Importance; dignity; rno- 
ment ; value; defert; a claim to notice. 

We muft not always meafure the canfilerablee 
nefs of things by tneir moft obvious and immcdi- 
atc ufefulnefs, but by their ftnefs to make or 
contribute to the difcovery of things highly ufe- 
ful. Boyle, 

Their moft flight and trivial occurrences, by 
being theirs, they think acquire a confiderahlene)s, 
and are forcibly impofed upon the company. 


H Government of the Tongue. 


Consi’DERABLY. adv. [from confidera- 
ble. ] 
1. In a degree deferving notice, though 
not the higheft. 
And Europe still confiderably gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
Refcommon. 
2. With importance ; importantly, 
I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of 
ferving you more confiderably than I have been 
yct able to do. Pope, 


Consi’perance. m. f. [from confider. 
Contideration; reflection; foberthought. 
After this cold confiderance, fentence me; 
And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate 
What I have done that mifbecame my place. 
Shak/peare’s Henry ty. 


CONSIDERATE. ad}. [coufideratus, Lat. ] 
1. Serious ; given to coniideration ; pru- 
dent; not rath; not negligent. 
J will conyerfe with iron-wiited fools, 
And unrefpeécted boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. Shab. 
fEncas is paticnt, confiderute, and careful of 
his people. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it 
is fuch as a confiderate man may prudently rely 
-and proceed upon, and hath no juit caufe to 
douht of. Tillotfon. 
The expediency, in the prefent junéture, may 
appear fo every confiderate man. -iddifon, 
2. Having refpe& to; regardful. Little 
ufed. 
Though they will do nothing for virtue, yer 
they may be prefumed more cov/iderate of praile. 
Decay of Piery, 
This fenfe 


3. Moderate; not rigorous. 
is much ufed in converfation. 


CON 


Consi'PERATELY. adv. [fom confide. 
rate.} Calmly; coolly ; prudently. 

Circumflances arc of ‘uch forse, as they tway 

an ordinary judgment of a wiic man, pot fuliy 

and confiderate/y pondering the matter, Batea, 


Const DERAYVENESS. x. f. [from confi- 
derate.} Prudence; calm deliberation, 


D: ; 


CONSIDERATION. n. f. [from confider.] 
1. The act of confidering ; mental view ; 
regard ; notice. 

As to prefent hanpinefs and mifer, when 
that alone comes in confederation, znd the conte- 
quences are removed, a man never cliufes amis. 

g Locke, 
2. Mature thought; prudence; ferious 
deliberation. 

Let us think with covfitleration, and confider 
with acknowledging, and acknowledge with ads 
miration. Sianey, 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 
But that nis wildnefs mortified ia him; 
Confideration, like an angel, came, 

And whips th’ oftending Adam out cf him. 
Shak/peare’s Beary v, 
3. Contemplation; meditation upon any 
thing. 

The love you bear to Mopfa hath brought you 
to the confideration of her virtues, and that ¢on/rs 
deration may have made you the more virtuous, 
and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance; claim to notice; wor- 
thinefs of reyard. 

Lucan is the only author of confiteration smorg 
the Latin poets, who was not explained for the 
ufe of the dauphin; becaufe the whole Pharfalia 
would have heen a fatire upon the French form 
of government, stlidifon’s Freekclder. 

5. Equivalent ; compenfation. 

We are provident enough not to part with any 
thing ferviceable to our bodies under a good 
confilerution, but make little account of our fouls. 

Ray on the Creation, 

Foreigners čan never take our bills for pay- 
ment, though they might pafs as valuable cs»fi- 
derations among our own people. Loke. 

6. Motive of action; influence; ground 


of conduét. 


The confideration, in regard. whereof the law 
forbiddeth thefe things, was not becaufe thole 
nations did ufc them. Hooter 

He had heen mace general upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated, cov/fiderarions, 

Clar end a. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other rss- 
erations, to fearch an afyluin. Dryder. 

The world cannot pardon your cenccaling ir, 
on the fame ccxzfiderat ior. Dryden. 

7. Realon; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved 
with: fuch coz/fiderutions as have bezn before fet 
down. VWecker, 

Ufes, not thought upon Fefore, be reafcnabie 
caufes of retaining that which other can/ideru- 
tions did procure to be inittiuted. Heavier, 

8. In law. 

Confideration is the material caufe of a con- 
tract, without which no contract bindeth, 3e 
is cither expreffed, as if a man bargain to give 
twenty fhillings for a horfe; or chie implied, 3 
when a man comes into an inn, anc taking both: 
meat and lodging for hinfcls ard kis host-, 
without bargaining with the hof, if he ditcherge 
not the houfe, the holt may fiay his horfe. 

Cows!?. 
Consi’nerer. n. f. [from confider.] A 
man of reflection ; a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jch, 
of of reafon for a deep confiderer. 

Coucrrnent of the Tones, 
Consi’perntnc. [This is a kind of con- 


junction: it had been more grammati- 
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caily written confidered; va, French; 
but confidering is always ued.) If al- 
Yowance be made for. 


It is not poifible to aét otherwife confidering 
the weaknefs of our nature. Speéator. 
To CONSIGN. v.a. [configno, Latin. } 
1. To give to another any thing, with 
the right to it, in a formal manner ; to 
give into other hands; to transfer : 
fometimes with 20, fometimes over to. 
Men, by fice gift, confign aver a place zo the 
Divine worhhip. South. 
Muft I pafs 
Azrin to nothing, when this vital breath 
Cealing, configns me g'er zo reit and death? 
Prior, 
A: the day of gencral account, good men are 
then to be configned over to another itate, 2 fate 
of everlafting love and charity. ottterbury. 
2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain 
urpoie. 
The French commander configned it to the ufe 
for which it was intended by the donor. Dryden. 
3. ‘Lo commit ; to entrult, 
The four evangelists configned to writing that 
hiltory. Aildifon, 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Configned the youthful confart to his care. Pope. 
To Cows: GN. ui. 
1. To fubmit to the fame terms with an- 
other. Not in ufe. 
Thou has finith’d joy and moan ; 
All lovers young, all lovers mutt 


Confer ta thee, and come to duit. Shak/peare. 
2. To Egu; toconfent to. Obfolete. 


A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crim- 
{un of modetty: it were a hard condition for 
a maid to confiyn to. Shak/pcare. 

ConstGna'tion, n. f. [from canfign. | 

1. Lhe aĝ of contigning; the act by 
which any thing is delivered up to an- 
other. 

As the hope of falvation is a good difpoftion 
towards it, fu is deipair a certain confignarion to 
eternal ruin. Taylor. 

2. The a& cf figming. 

Lf we find that we increafe in duty, then we 
may look upon the tradition of the holy facra- 
m:intal fymbols as a direét com/tgnuation of pardon, 

Taylors bMorthy Communicant. 
CoNst'GNMENT. n. f. [from confign.] 
1. The act of configning. BOL? 
2. The writing by which any thing 1s 
cgnhgned. 
Consimivar. adj. [from canfimilis, La- 
tin.] Having one common refembiance. 
Did. 
To CONSIST. a. 2. eonj flo, Latin. ] 
I. To fubfilt; not to perih. 

He is before all things, and by him all things 

confi), Colcffiaus. 
2. ‘Lo continue fixed, without diffipation. 

Flanre doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with aiv, ur weter with water, but only remain- 
cth contiguous; as it cometh to pifs betwixt 
confi hing bodies. Bacon’ Natural Hifory. 

ict is ugaintt Use natare of water, being a tlexi- 
bie and ponderous body, to confi and Way its 
felf, and not tall to the lower parts about it. 

Brereqvao:l on Lacewages 
3. To be comprifed; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artiits, whofe 
skill cow#?s only iy a Certs manner which they 
have etiedted. Dr veler: 

A great beauty of tetrers docs often conjifl in 
litle paflages of privare converfation, and re- 
ferenecs to particulir matters. Bath. 
. To be compoled. 

The land would confjt of plains, and vathies, 
and mountains, according as (he jueces of thi. 
ruin were diipoled. Burnet 
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g. To have being concurrently; to co- 
exilt. 

Neeefity and election cannot confi? together 

in the fame act. Bramhall agatnft Hobbes. 

6. To agree ; not to oppofe; not tocon- 

tradict ; not to countera€t: it has with 


before the thing compared, or coex- 
iftent. 

His majefly would be willing to confent to 
any thing that could con/ij? with his confcience 
and honour. Clarendon. 

Nothing but what may eafily confi/t with 
your plenty, your profperity, is requetted of 
you. Sprate’s Sermons, 

You could not help beftowing more than is 
confijling with the fortune of a private nyan, or 
with the will of any but an Alexander. Dryden 

It cannot confi? «vith the divine attributes, 
that the impious man's joys fhould, upon the 
whole, exceed thofe of the upright. Atterbury. 

Health confifis with temperance atone. l'ope. 

The only way of fecuring the conftitution will 
be by leffening the power of dumeftick adverfa- 
ries, as much as can con/ifd with lenity. Swift. 


CONSI'STENCE. } n.f. [confiftentia, low 
CONSI’STENCY. Latin. ] 


1. State with relpe& to material exift- 
ence. 
Water, being divided, maketh many circles, 
till it rettore itfelf to the natural confijlencze. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
The confifiencies of bodies are very divers: 
denfe, rare, tangible, pneumatical, volatile, 
fixed, determinate, indeterminate, hard, and 
foft. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
There is the fame neceflity for the divine in- 
fluence and regimen, to order and govern, con- 
ferve and keep together, the univerfe in that 
confiftence it hath received, as it was at frit to 
give it, before it could receive it. Hale. 
l carried on my enquiries farther, to try whe- 
ther this rifing world, when formed and fnifhed, 
would continue always the fame, in the fame 
form, ftructure, and covjiffency. Burnet, 
2. Degree of denfenefs or rarity. 
Let the expreffed juices be boiled into the 
confijence of a tyrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Subftance ; form; make. 
His friendthip is of a noble make, and_a laft- 
ing corfiflency. South's Scromns. 
4. Durable or lating ftate. 
Meditation will confirm refolutions of good, 
and give them a durable conf/fence in the foul. 
Hammond, 
Fhefo are fundamental triths that he at the 
bottom, the bafis upon which many others refi, 
and in which they have their coafijlencies teeming 
and rich in itore, with which they furnifh the 
mind, Locke. 
5. Agreement with itfclf, or with any 
cther thing; congruity; uniformity. 
That confiftency of behaviour, whereby he in- 
fAl:xibly .purfues thofe meafurcs which appear the 
moft juit and cquitable. . Addins Freeholter. 


6. A itate of reft, in which things capa- 
ble of growth or decreafe continue for 
fome time at a fland, without either ; 
as the growth, confiftence, and return. 

Chamlers. 

Consistent. adj. [confift.ns, Latin. ] 

1. Not coñtradiĉiory ; not oppofed. 


With reference to fuch a lord. to ferve, and 
to be tice, are terms not consent only, but 
‘equivalent, 

A great pert of their politicks others do not 
think conf ene with honour to pratife. AAdifon. 

On their own axis as the planeis run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the fun; 
So two con/iffen: motions act the foul, 
And ove regards irfelf, and one the whole. Pope. 

Shew me one that has it in his power 
To att confine with himfelf an hour. Pope. 

The fcol ionieni, and the falfe Aneere. Pepe. 


South- 
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2. Firm; not fluid. 
Pettilential miafms infinuate into the humoral 
and conjiftert pats of the body. Harvey, 
The fand, contained within the fhell, becom. 
ing fulid and confifient, at the lame time tnat of 
the ftratum without it did, Wootward. 


Const'stENTLY. adv. [from confifent.} 
Without contradittion ; agreeably. 
The Phaenicians are of this character, and the 
poet deferibes them confijtene/y with it: they are 
proud, idle, andetfeminate. + Broome, 


Consisto’RIaL. adj. (from confijlory. | 
Relating to the ecclefiattical court. 

An officiel, or chancellor, has tne fame confi/- 
tortal audicnce with the bithop himfelf that de- 
putes him. -Vylifie’s Parergor, 

CO'NSISTORY. n. f. {conftlorium, Lat.] 
1. The place of juftice in the court chrif- 
tian. Cowell, 

An offer was made, that, for every one mi- 
nifter, therc fhouid he two ot the people to he 
and give voice in the ecclefaftical confi/tory. 

Hooker, Preface. 

Pius was then hearing of caufes in conf flory. 

bucon, 

Chrift himtelf, in that great conji/to-y, thall 
deign to itep down from his throne. Scout, 

2. The aflembly of cardinals. 
How far I’ve proceeded, 
Or how far further fhall, is warranted 
By a commiflion from the confijisry, 
Yea the whole cov/fi/'ry of Rome. Shakfpear-. 

A late prelate, of remarkable zcal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, 
would have lived down the pope and the whole 
confifiory. Atterbury, 

3. Any folemn affembly. 
In mid air 
To council fummens all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold involv'd, 
A gloomy confipery. Milton's Paradife Regained, 

At Jove's aifent, the deities around 
In folemn fate the confiflsry crown'd. 

. Place of retidence. 

My other fclf, my counfel’s confijlory, my 

oracle, 
I, asa child, will go by thy direction.  Shakf. 
Conso’ctate. a. /. [from confocio, La- 
tin.] An accomplice; a confederate ; 
a partner. i 
Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as 
confociates in the confpiracy of Somerfcr. 
Haysvard. 
To CONSOCIATE. -v. a. [confacio, 
Latin. ] 
1. To unite; to join. 

Generally the beft outward fhapes are alfo the 
likclieft to he confociared with good inward fa- 
culties. Warion on Eiducatizn. 

2, To cement ; to hold together. 
The ancient philofophers always brought ina 
, fupernatural principle to unite and confociate the 
perts of the chaos. Burnet. 


To Conso’c1raTE. v. ne. To coalefce; to 
unite. . 

If they cohered, yet by the next confliét with 
other atoms they might be feparated again, 
without ever corfociating into the huge condenfe 
bodicg of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 


Covsocia’Tron, n. f [from con/fociate.} 


Pope. 


1, Alliance. 


There is tach a cenfociarien of offices between 
the prince and whom nis favour breeds, that 
they may help to fuain his power, as he their 
knowledge. Ben. Fonfbn’s Difercers. 

2. Unton; intimacy; companionfhip. 

By fo long and fò various confociation with 2 
prince, he had now gotten, 3s it werc, two lives 
in his own fortune and greatnefs. Wore, 


Conso’nance. adj. [from confale.] “Chae 
admits comfort. 


CON 


To Co'nsoxraTe. v.a. [confolur, Latin. ] 
To comfort, to confole; to footh in 
mifery. Not much uted. 

I will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To ceajclate thine car. Shak{peare. 

What may fomewhat confolate all men that 
honour virtuc, we do not difcever the latter 
fcene of his mifery in authors of antiquity. 

Brown's Vulgar Eerours, 

Consora’tion. n. > [confolatio, Latin.] 
Comfort; alleviation of mifery ; fuch 
alleviation as is produced by partial re- 
medies. 

We, that were in the jaws of death, were now 
brought into a place where we found nothing 
but confclations, Bucon. 

Againft fuch cruelties, 
With inward confelations recompens’d ; 
And oft tupported fo, as thall amaze 
Their prouceft perfecutors, M:lton’s Pur. Loft. 

Let the righteous perfevere with patience, fup- 
ported with this confoluticrn, that their labour thall 
not be in vain. Rogers. 

Consota'ror, n./. [ Lat.] A comforter. 

Conso’ratory. n. f. [from confolate.] A 
fpeech or writing containing topicks of 
comfort. 

Confolatories writ 
With ftudied argument, and much perfuafion 


fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton. 
Conso'Latory. ad. [from confolate.] 


Tending to give comfort. 
CONSOLE. n. J. (French.] In archi 

teure, is a part or member projecting 

in manner of a bracket, or fhoulder- 

piece. ferving to fupport a cornice, 

but, vale, beam, and frequently ufed 

as keys of arches. Chambers. 
To CONSO'LE. w. a. [confolor, Lat.) 

To comfort; to cheer; to free from 

the fenfe of mifery. 

Others the fyren fifters caomnals round 
fod entpty heads conole with: 


crppty toun”. 
Fope’s Dunciasl 
CONSOLER. n.f: [from confok,} One 


that gives comfort. 
Pride once more APC Ars 
tne great confoler of t an. 
Commentary ov Pezes Eyfuy on Maz 
CoxsoLiDant. adj. from coufoltcale.) 
That has the quality of uting wounds. 
To CONSOLIDATE., v.a. [ confintuer, 
Fr. folidus, latin. ] i 
t. To formintoa compact ot folia body ; 
to harden; :o unite iato a felid mafs. 
The word may be rendeied, either he retch- 
cd, or he fixed tnd cc ufsi deced, the earth above 
the waters. Bsract’s Tivary. 
The etfet of fpirits in *opoing bemeirhagss, 
and confclidasing the “ts well knows rto 
chirurgeons. irduthnae. 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary 
bills into one. 
To CONSOLIDATE., v. n. 
hard, or fold. 
In hurts and ulcers in the head, diynefs mak” 
eth them more apt to confess dare. Baco 
The fandy, fparty, avd fiuty matter w” 
then foft, and fufceptible of any forin ia rhefe the ll? 
muulds; aod it confe.'s dared and became hard af- 
terwards. Woodward's Natural Hijlsry- 
CONSOLIDATION. n, f. (from con/olidate. } 
1. The a&t of uniting into a olid mafs. 
The corfolidatisn of the marble, and of the 
ftone, did not fall out at random F aodward 
2. The annexing of one bil! ia parliament 
to another. 


unon the itage, as 


‘So grow firm, 
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3. In law, it is ufed for the combining and 
uniting of two beneficesin one, Cowell. 
Conso’eipative. adj. [from confrli- 
date.) That has the quality of healia: 
wounds. Dia 
Co’NsONANCE. Dn. f. Fr. 


Co’NSONANCY. 
t. Accord of found. 

The two principal conforances that mof ravith 
the cary are, by the confent of all nature, the 
fifth and the oétave. Wotton 

And wiuds and waters flow’d 
In consonance. Themfon's Soring. 
2, Confiftency ; congruence; agreeable- 
nels. 

Such decifions held confonancy and congruity 

with refulutions and decihons of former times. 
Hale's Law of England. 

I have fet down this, to how the perfect 
confonaucy of our perfecuted church to the doc- 
trine of fcripture and antiquity. Hammond. 

3. Agreement; concord; friendfhip. A 
fenfe now not ufed, 

Let me cunjure you by the rights of our fel- 
lowthip, hy the cenforancy of our youth, Shaky. 

CO'NSONANT. adi. [confonans, Lat. | 
Agreeable; according ; confiitent: ful 
lowed by either with or to. 

Werc it coufonant unto rcafon to divorce thefe 
two fentences, the former of waich dota Mew 
how tae latter is reltrained. Hooker. 

That where much is given tnere fhall be 
much required, is a thing confonant with natural 
equity, Detay of Piety. 

Religion looks confonant toitfelf. Decay of Piety. 

He dilcovers how confonant the account which 
Mofes have left uf the prinutive earta, is Zo this 
from nature. Mo dward, 


Consonant. n. f- [confonans, Latin. } 
A letter which cannot be founded, or 
but imperfectly, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the paffage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any appulfe of an organ of 
fpeecn to another: but in all confonants there is 
an appulfc of the organs, fomctimes (if you,ab- 
ftrdt the confonants from tne vowels) wholly 
precluding ali tound; and, in all of them, more 
or lefs checking and abetting it. ` Holder. 

He confidered thefe.as they had a greater mix- 
ture uf vowels or confanants, “and accordingly 
cuployed them as the verle required a greatei 
{:noothnefs. Pope's Effay on emer. 


[confonance, 
confonais, Latin. ] 


Cé'Nsonantey. adv. [from confonant. | 
Contiltently ; agreeably. 
Tais as confonuntiy it preacheth, teacheth, and 


dclivereth, as if but one tongue did peak for ail. 


Flocker 

Ourfelves are formed according td that mind 
which frames things confewunt/y to their refpec- 
|. (ive natures. Glarville's Scepfis 
Ir he, will fpeak confenari!y, to himiclf, he 

| “muit fay ihat happened in the original conttitu- 
Titlotfon. 
SONANTNESS. 2. f. [from Gray 
! it. 


xsonous. adi, [con/anus, Lat.] Agree- 
ing in found; fymphonious. 
Consaria’tion. m. f. [from confopis, La 
tin.] {Phe a&t of taying to feep s Lit- 
tle in ufe. 
Qne of his maxims is, that a tota) ab Ainence 
from intemperance is no more philufopiy, than 
a tutal confeziution of the {enfes is repote. 


Digly to Pope. 
CONSORT. 2a. f [confors, Latin. lt 


Tio. 
Co 
Agrecablenefs 5 conliflency. 


t 


Co 


had anciently the accent on the latter 


fyliable, bat has it now on the former. 
Miltea has ufed them, betb.]} 
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t. Companion ; partner; generally a part- 
ner of the bed ; a wife or hufband, 
Feilowfhi, 
Such as I feck, fit to jvaiticipate 
All cational delight; wherem the brute 
Cannot ke human coziferr, 
Male he created thee, but thy co/oee 
Female for race: then blefs'd mankind, and 
faid, 
Bz fruitful, multiply, and Ail the earth, Af-res 
Tiy Bellona, who thy consort came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame, Dentara, 
He tingle chofe to live, and fhunn'd to wed, 
Weil pleas'd tu want a confort of his bed. 
Dryden's Fables. 
His warlike amazon her hoft invades, 
Th" imperial confore of the crown of {pades, 
L'upe. 
2. Anaflembly ; a divan; a confultation. 
In one confort there (at 
Crucl revenge, and rancorous defyate, 
Difloyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. 
= Fairy Queer. 
3. A number of inflruments playing toge- 
ther s-a fymphony. ‘his 1s probably a 
miftake for concert. 
A confert of mufick in a banquet of wine, is 
as a fignet of carbuncle fet in gold. Ecevus, 


Dilor, 


4. Concurrence; union. 


Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity; 
but, in confort with the reit, has a meaning cuite 
different. Atterbury. 

Yo Consort. v. n. [from ‘the noun. ] 
To affociate with; to unite with; to 
keep company with, 

What will you do? Let's not confere with 


them. Shak fpeare. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs ccnforts wita 
thee ? Diyden, 


To Conso'RT. v. a. 
te To join; to mix; to marry. 
He, with his conforted Eve, 
The Rory heard attentive. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
He begins to conforte nimfclf with men, and 
thinks himfelf one. Licte on Baucation, 
2. To accompany. Not vfed. 
[’si-mecet with you upon the mart, 
Aad efterward confort you ull bed time. S#al/p, 
Conso/RTABLeE. adj. [from cen/ort.] To 
be compared with; to be ranked with ; 
fuitable. Not ufed. 
He was confortable to Charles Brandon, under 
Henry viir. who was equal tohin. dotter: 
CoNsSoRTION. n. /. [confortio, Latin.} 
Partnerfhip; fellowfhip ; fociety. Dia. 
CONSPE'CTABLE. adj. [from confpetrsy 
Latin.] Eafy to be feen. Dia. 
Conspecruity. nf. (from con/pedlus, 
Latin.] Sight; view; fenfe of iceing. 
This word is, I believe, peculiar: tu 
Shakfpeare, avd perhaps corrupt. 
What kartu can your biflun con/psPuirics glean 
out of this character ? Siakfpesre’s Car hanus. 
CoxsrE'RSION. z. fà [confperfi2, Latin.] 
A fprinkling about. Did. 


Consprcuity. ne f. [from con/ricuous. 
Brightnefs 5 favourablenefs to the fight, 
Jf this definition be clearer than the thiig 
defined, midnight may vie for ceu/piteity wato 
noon. Glenwias s Senas ta 
CONSPICUOUS. adj. [con/picias, Lat. ] 
1. Obvious to the fight; feen at a dif- 
tance. 
Or come I lets conjpieuexs & Or what change 
Abfents thee? Milton's Pusadije J. yf. 
2. Eminent ; famous; diftinguined, 
H{e attributed to each of them that virtue 
which he thought mott rer/jaccvous in them. 
Dipen: Fedia, Deititatios 
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Thy father’s merit points thee out-to view, 
Aad fets thce in the faireft point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults con/picwous. 
. Addifon’s Cats. 
The houfe of lords, 
Confpicuous fcene! Pope’s Epistle of Horace 
Conspi cuousLy. adv. [from confpicuous. | 
1. Obvioufiy to the view. 
Thefe methods may be preferved confpicuou/)y, 
and iatirely diftinet. Warts’ Logick. 
2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 
Conspicuousness. n. fs [from con/pi- 
cuows. | 
1. lixpoture to the view; flate of being 
Vifible at a diftance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they ap- 
pear well proportioned fabricks; yet they appear 
bo but in that twilight, which is requifite to 
their con/picuonfuefs. Buyle's Procm, Effay. 

2. Eminence ; fame; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the au- 

thor’s can/picuonfnefs. Boyle on Colours, 
Conspi/racy. nef. [confpiratio, Latin. ] 
1, A private agreement among fevcral 

perfons to commit fome crime ; a plot ; 

a concerted treafon. 

O confpiracy ! 
Sham’ thou to Mew thy dang’rous brow by 
night, 

When evils are moft free ? 

J had forgot that foul confpiracy 
Of the beaft Caliban, and his confed’rates, 
Againft my life. Shakfpeare’s Tempeft. 

When fcarce he had efcap’d the blow 
Of faction and confprracy, 

Death did his promis’d hopes dettroy. Dryden. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do 
any thing; always taken in the evil 
parte It is taken for a confederacy of 
two, at the leaft, talfely to indict one, 
or to procure one to be indicted, of fe- 
lony. Cowell. 

3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of 
many caufes to one event. 

When the time now came that mifcery was 
ripe foi him, there was a confpiracy in all hea- 
venly and earthly things, to frame ft occafions 
to lead him unto it. Sidney. 

The air appeaving fo malicious in this morbihc 
een[pirasyy exacts a more particular regard. 

Hurvey on Conjumptions. 
Conspy/Rant. adj. [con/pirans, Latin. ] 
Confpiring ; engaging in a con{piracy 
or plot ; plotting. 
Thou art a traitor, 
Confpivane ’gainf® this kign illuftrious prince. 
Siakfpeare’s Ning Lear, 
Consrtra’rTion. 2. J. [confptratio, Lat. | 
An agreement Ot many to one end. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing 
yremiles, they fhonld infer the fame conclufion, 
wue it nut that the cov/piration of interet werc 
tov potent for the diverfity of judgment. 

Decay of Piety, 

CONSPI'RATOR. n. /. [from con/oiro, Lat. ] 

A mamengaged ina plot; one who has 

fecretly concerted with others the com- 
miffion of a crime; a plotter. 

Achitopnel is among the cox/pirators with Ab- 
filom. 2 Samuel. 

Stand back, thou manifeft ceonfpirator ; 
Thoutha: contiv’ft to murcer our dread lord. Shat. 

Put Jct the bold confp:rator beware; 

For heas'’n makes princes its peculiar care. Dryd. 

One put inte his hand a note of tne whole con- 
fovvacy againtt him, together with all the names 
of the conf pirators. South, 

Ya CONSPIRE, a. n. [confiro, Latin. 
ae 1 J de 

1. To concerta crime; to plot; to hatch 
fecret treafon. 


Shak/peare. 


CON 


Tell me what they deferve, 
That do cowfpire my death with devilith plots 
Of damned witcheratt.  Shasfpeare’s Rich. 111. 
What was it 
That mov’d pale Caffius to con/pire ? Shak/p. 
They took- great- indignation, and con/pired 
againft the king. Apor rypha. 
Let the air be excluded; for that undermincth 
the body, and confpireth with the {pirit of the 
body to diffolve it. Bacon 
There is in man a natural poNbility to deflroy 
the world; that is} to confprre to know no wo- 
man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The prefs, the pulpit, and the ftage, 
Conjpire to cenfure and expote our age. Refeom. 
2. To agree together: as, all things con- 
{pire to make him happy. 
So moift and dry, when Phebus fhines, 
Confpiring give the p:ant to grow. Heigh. 
Conspi rer. n. f. [from con/pire.] A 
confpirator ; a plotter. 
Take no care, 


Who chafes, who frets, and where confpirers are: 


Macbeth fhall never vanquith’d be. Shak/peare. 
CoxsPI'RING Powers. [In mechanicks. ] 
All fuch as aét in direction not oppo- 
fite to one another. arris. 
Conspurca’tion, n. f. [from con/purco, 
Latin.] The aét of defiling ; defile- 
ment ; pollution. 

CONSTABLE. n.f. [comes flabuli, as 
it is fuppofed. ] 

1. Lord high conflable is an ancient officer 
of the crown. The funtion of the 
couflable of England confifted in the care 
of the common peace of the land in 
deeds of arms, and in matters of war. 
To the court of the conflable and mar- 
fhal belonged the cognizance of con- 
tracts, deeds of arms without the realm, 
and combats and blazonry of armewithin 
it. The firft conffable of England was cre- 
ated by the Conqueror, and the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth 
of Henry viir. when it was laid afide, 
as being fo powerful as to become trou- 
blefome tothe king. From thefe mighty 
magiftrates are derived the inferiour 
conflables of hundreds and franchifes ; 
two of whom were ordained, in the 
thirteenth of Edward 1. to be chofen 
in every hundred, for the confervation 
of the peace, and view of armour. 
Thefe are now called high conflables ; 
becaufe continuance of time, and in- 
creafe both of people and offences, have 
occafioned others in every town of in- 
feriour authority, called petty conflables. 
Befides thefe, we have conflables deno- 
minated from particular places; as, 
conftable of the Tower, of Dover Caftle, 
of the Caftle of Carnarvon ¢ but thefe 
are properly caffellant, or governours of 
cattles. Cowell. Chambers. 

When I camc hither, I was lord high conftuble, 
And duke of Buckingham; now pvor Edward 
Bobun. Shak fpcure, 
The knave confiable, had fet me i’ th’ ttacks, 
i’ th’? common ftocks, for a witch.  Shak/peare. 
The confiuble being a foher man, and an enemy 

to fedition, went to obferve what they did. 

Clarendon. 

2. To overrun the CONSTABLE. [perhaps 
from conte flable, Fr. the fettled, firm, 
and ftated account.] ‘To fpend more 
than what a man knows himfelf to be 
worth : a low phsafe. 


CON 
Co'NSTABLEsHIP. n. f. [from eonflable.] 

The ofhce of a conftable. 

This kceperfhip is annexed to the conflablyarp ~ 
of the caflle, and that granted out in Jexfe. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Co’nstancy. n.f. [conflantia, Latin.) 
1. Immuiability ; perpetuity; unalterable 
continuance, 

The laws of God himfelf no man will ever 
deny to be of a different conftitution from the 
former, in refpet of the one’s confancy, and 
the mutability of the other. Hooter. 

2. Conhitency ; unvaried ftate. 

Incredible, that conflancy in fuch a variety’, 
fuch a muttiplicity, fhould be the refult of 
chance. Ray on the Creation 

3. Refolution; firmnefs; ftcadinefs; un- 
fhaken determination. 

In a {mall ifle, amidft the wideft feas, 
Triumphant conflancy has fix'd her feat ; 

In vain the fyrens fing, the tempetts beat. Prior. 
4. Lafling affeGtion ; continuance of love, 

or friendthip. 

Conflancy is fuch a ftability and firmnefs of 
friendfhip, as overlooks and paffes by lefler 
failures of kindnefs, and yet {till retains the 
fame habitual gocd-will to a friend. South. 
. Certainty ; veracity ; reality. 

But all the ttory of the night to!d over, 

More witneffcth than fancy’s images, 

And grows to lomething of great conjiancy, 

But, however, ttrange and admirable. Shak/p, 
CO'NSTANT. adj. [conflans, Latin. ] 
te Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If you take highly rectihed fpirit of wine, 
ard dephicgmed fpirit of urine, and mix them, 
you may turn thefe two fluid liquors into a ecne 
fiant body. Boyles Hiftory of Firmuefs. 

2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutable; 
durable. 

The world’s a fcene of changes, and to be 
Confiant, im nature were inconf{tancy. Cowley 

3. Firm; refolute; determined; im- 
movable ; unfhaken. 
Some threwd contents 

Now fteal the colour from Baffanio’s cheek : 

Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 

Could turn fo much the conftitution 

Of any conflant man. Shat/peare’s Mer, of Fen. 

. Free from change of affection. 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet remaincd 
confiant fricnds. i Sidney. 

5. Certain; not various; fteady; firmly 
adherent : with zo. 

Now througn the land his care of fouls he 

ftretcli’d, 

And like a primitive apoftle preacn’d; 

Stull cheestul, ever cofiant tu his call; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by mo, admir’d 

by all. Dryden. 

He thewed his firm adherence to religion, as 
modelled by our national conftitution; and was 
conflant to its offices in devotion Loth in pub- 
lick, and in his family. Aiddifon’s Freeholler. 

Co'NSTANTLY. adv. [from conflant.] 

Unvariably ; perpetually; certainly ; 

iteadily. 

It is ttrange that the fathers thould never ap- 
peal; nay, that they fhould not confluntly do it. 

Tillotfon, 
To CONST E'LLATE o. naea 


tus, Latin.] ‘Yo join luftre; to fhine 
with one gencral light. 

The feveral things which engage our affec- 
tions, du, in a traricendent manner, thine forth 
and conflellate in God. Bayle. 

To CONSTE'LLATE. v.a. To unite feve- 
ral fhining bodies in one fplendour. 

Great conftitutions, and fuch as are confel- 
lated into knowledge, do nothing till they outdo 
all. Brows's Fulgar Erreur. 


CON 


Thefe feattered perfections, which were divided 
ainung the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were 
fummed up and conflellated in ours. Glanville, 
Consterta tion. n.f. [from con/feliate. } 
1. A clutter of fixed ftars. 
For the ftars of heaven, and the conffellations 
thereof, Mall not give their light. Lfaiah. 
The earth, the air, refounded ; 
Fhe heav’ns and all the c3 aficiiations rung. 
Milton's Paradije Loft. 
A conflellation is but one ; 
Though tis a train of Stars. 


Dryden. 
2. An aflemblage of [plendours, or excel- 
lencies. 

The condition is a confledlution or conjun&urc 
of all thofe gotpel graces, taith, hope, charity, 
felf-denial, rcpestance, andthe ret. Hummond. 

ConsTERNATION. n.f. [from conflerno, 
Lit.] Aitonifament ; amazement ; ali- 
enation of mind by a furprife; fur- 
prife ; wonder. 

They find the fame holy con/ernation upon 
themlelves that Jacob did at Betnel, which he 
called the gate of heaven. Such, 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in conjiernation wait 
Till rigid conquett wiil pronounce their liege. 
Philips. 

To CONSTIPATE. v. a. [from con/lipo, 
Latin. ] 

1. To crowd together into a narrow 
room; to thicken; to condenfe. 

Of cold, the property is to condenfe and con- 
fipate. Bacon, 

It may, by amaffing, cooling, and confiparing 
of waters, turn them into rain. Rey. 

There might arife fome vertiginous motions 
or whirpools in the matter of the chaos, whereby 
the atoms might be thruft and crowded to the 
middle of thofe whirpools, and there corflipate 
one another into great folid globes. Bentley. 

2. To top up, or ftop by filling up the 
paflages. 

It is not probable that any aliment fhould have 
the quality of intirely con/icputing or Mhutting up 
the capillary veffels. Arbuthnot. 

3. To bind the belly, or make coftive. 

Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the 
powder of fome loadftones in this, doth rather 
conftipate and bind, than pufge and loofen the 
belly. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


Constipa’tion. n. f. [from conflipate.] 
1. The act of crowding any thing into lefs 
room ; condenfation. 
This worketh by the detention of the fpirits, 
and conflipation of the tangible parts. Bacon. 
Jt requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or 
a pretty clofe conflipetion and mutual contact of 
its particles. Bentley. 
2. Stoppage ; obftrution by plenitude. 
The inactivity of the gall occafions a conffipa- 
tion of the belly. Arbuthnot, 
3. The fiate.of having the body bound. 
CONSTITUENT. adj. [conflituens, Lat.] 
That makes. any thing what it is; ne- 
ceilary to exiltence; elemental; effen- 
tial; that of which any thing: confilts. 
Body, foul, and reafon, are the three parts 
neceflarily conflituent of a man. Dryden, 
All wnimals derived all tne confiftucnt matter 
of their budies, fucceflively, in all ages, out of 
this fund. Woodward. 
It is impoMible that the figures and fizes of its 
confiituent particles, thould be fo juftly adapted 
as to touch one another in every point. Benriey. 
CONSTITUENT. a, 
1. The perfon or thing which conflitutes 
or fettles any thing in its peculiar ftate. 
Their firft compofure and origination requires 
2 higher and nobler confituent than chance, Hale, 
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2. That which is neceflary to the fubfift- 


cuce of any thing. 

The obitrudticn of the mefentery is a great 
impediment Cy nutrition ; for the lymph in thofe 
glands is a neceilary conflitucnt of the aliment, 

Arbuthnot. 
3. He that deputes another : as, the re- 
prefentatives in parliament dilregard 
their conflituerts. 
ToCO'NSTITUTE. v.a. [conflituo, Lat. ] 
t. To give formal exitlence ; to make 
any thing what it is ; to produce. 

Prudence is not only a moral but chriftian 
virtuc, fuch as is neceffary to the conflituting of 
all others. Decay of Piety. 

2. ‘Lo erect; to eftablith. 
We mutt obey laws appointed and conflituted by 
lawful authority, not againlt the law of God. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 

It will be neccffury to confider, how at firit 
thofe feveral churches were confiituted, that we 
may underftand how inthis one churchthey were 
all united. Pearfon, 

3. To depute ; to appoint another to an 
office. 

Co’nstituter. n. f. [from con/flitute.} 
He that conititutes or appoints. 

Constitution. a. f. [from con/flitute.) 

1. The act of conttituting ; enacting ; de- 
puting ; eftablifhing ; producing. 

2. State of being; particular texture of 
parts ; natural qualities. 

This is more beneficial than any other confi- 
tution. Bentley. 

This light being trajefted through the parallel 
prifms, if it futtered any change by the retrac- 
tion of one, it loft that imprcffion by the contrary 
refraction of the other ; and fo, being rcftored to 
its priftine con/iitution, became of the fame condi- 
tion as af firit. Newtcn’s Opticks. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad effects of this oily confi- 
tution, there is one advantage; fuch who arrive 
to age, are not fubject to ilricture of fibres. 

atrbuthnct on Aliments 


4. Temper of body, with refpeét to health 
or difeafe. 

If fuch men happen, by their native confitu- 
tions, to fall into the gout, either they mind it 
not at all, having no leifure to be fick, or they 
ufe it like a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is notl:ing elfe but a juĝ accord and 
harmony of the members, animated by a health- 
ful conftitution. Dryden. 

5. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the confituticn of a dull 
head, thinks no better way to thew himfclf wife 
than Ly fufpecting every thing in his way. Sidney, 

Some dear friend dcad; clfe nothing in the 

world 
Could turn fo much the ccnfitution 
Of any conftant man. Shak/peare. 

He defended himfclf with undaunted courage, 
and lefs paffion than was expected from his cen- 
fittution. Clarenden. 

6. Eftabliihed form of government ; fy{ftem 
of laws and cultoms. 

The Norman conquering all by might, 
Mixing our cuitoms, andthe form of right, 
With foreign confiituticns he had brought. Daniel. 

7. Particular law; eltablithed ulage ; efi- 
tablifhment; inftitution. 

We lawfully may obferve the pofitive con/iitu- 
tions of our own churches. Hooker. 

Conjiitution, properly {peaking im the fenfe of 
the civil Jaw, is that law which jis made and 
ordained by tome king or emperor ; yet the cano- 

' nitts, by adding the word facred tu it, make it to 

fignity the fame as an ecclehahical canon. y/iffe. 

Constitutionar, edje [from confitu 
tion. | 


CON 


'y. Bred in the conftitution; radical. 
It ts net probable any cove tusiona/ tineis will 
be communicated wita tae anall-pox by mocu- 


lution. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Confiftent with the civil conttitution ; 
legal. 


Constitutive. adj. [from confiitute. } 
1. That contlitutes any thing what it is; 
elemental; eflential ; productive. 
Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that is, fucti as ncither naturally conjiitetrve nor 
mercly dcitiuétive, du preserve or deltroy Brown. 
The clements and conjistutive parts of a ichif- 
matick, being, the checi of himfelf, and the 
conzcmpt of others. Decay of Piety. 
2. Having the power to enact or citablith. 
To CONSTRA’IN. v. a. (conflraindre, 
Fr. conflringo, Lat.] 
t. To compel; to force to fome action. 
Thy fight, which thould 
Make our eyes fow with joy, 
Confirains theim weep. Shakfp. Coriclanus. - 
Namur fubducd, is Englane’s palm atone; 
The reit beficg’d, but we csu/frain dd the town. 
Dryden, 
2. To hinder by force; to refrain. 
My fire in caves cowfruins the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam‘ious rage appeafe ; 
They fear his whifth:, and furfake the Icas. Dry. 
3. To neceffitate. 
The fears upon yuur honour, thercforc, he 
Dues pity as conffrained blemuhes, 
Nothing deferv’d. Shakfpsart. 
Woen to his lutt Ægyfthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th’ aduit’rous act confirain ? Pope. 
4. To violate; to ravith. 
Fler fpotlels chaftity 
Inhumanrtraitors! you cov/frain’d and forc’ d: Shak, 
5. To confine; to prefs. 
When amidit the tervour of the feat, 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breaft, 
And with (weet kiffes in her aims confirains, 
Thou may it infule thy vencem in her veins. Dryd. 
How the frait tays the dendes walte conjrrain. 
Gay. a 


6. To conftringe. 

W hen winter trofls confrain the held with co!d, 

The tcanty root can take no fteady hold. Dry, 
7. To tie; to bind. 

Scarce the weary god had clos’d his eyes, 
When rufhing on with thouts, be bines in chains ` 
The drowfy prophet, and his limbs conflrains, 

Dryden, 
8. To imprifon. 
Confirain’d him ina bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour’d plumes, a chattering pye. 
Dryden, 
g. To force ; to produce in oppofition to 
nature. 

In this northern tra&t our koarfer throats 

Utter unripe, and ill confraized notes. aker, 


to. To rellrain; to withhold. 

The foft weapons of paternal perfuafions, after 
mankind began to forget the original giver of 
life, became overweak to reffi the hilt inclina- 
tion of evil: ov after, when it becainc habitual, 
to confirain it. Raleigh, 

ConstTRA'INABLE. adi. [from confrain. | 
Liable to conftraint ; obnoxious to;come 
pulfion. 

Whereas men before Rood hound in confcience 
to do as tealon teachett, they are now, by virtue 
of human Jaw, canffrarnable; and, it they out- 
wardly tranfgrefs, punithaole. Hoster. 

CONSTRA'INEDLY. adv. [from confirain. } 
By conftraint ; by compulfon. 
' What occahon it had given them to think, to 
their greater obduration in evil, that through a 
froward and wanton defire of innovation we d:d 
conjfiraincdly thole things, for which confctence 
was pretended, Hacker. 
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CONSTRA'INER. n. f, (from confrain, | 
He that conitrains. 


CONSTRAINT. n.f. (contrainte, Fr.) 

1. Compulfion; compelling force; vio- 
lence; act of overruling the deftre ; 
confinement. 

I did fuppofe it fhould be on conjiraint ; 

But, heav'n be thank’a, it is but voluntary. Shakf. 

Like you, a man; and hither Icd by tame, 
Not by confraint, but by my choice I came. Dryd. 

The conitant cefire of happinefs, and the cor- 
fraint it puts upon us to act tor it, no body, | 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locke. 

2. Confinement. Out of ufe. 

His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 

Thro’ long imprifonament, and hard con/raint. 
Spenfer. 

To CONSTRI'CT, v.a. [conflringo, con- 
frifiam, Lat.) 

3. To bind; to cramp; to confine into a 
narrow compafs. 

2. Tocontract; to caufe to fhrink. 

Such thingsas conjirs the hbres, and ttrengthen 
the folid parts. Arbuthnot on Dies. 

Constarction. n. f. [from confiri3.] 
Contraction ; compreffion ; forcible con- 
traction. Comprejfion is from an outward 
force, conflsidtion from fome quality : as 
the throzt is compreff:d by a bandage, 
and confiringed by a cold. 

The air, which thefe reccive into the lungs» 
may ferve to render their bodies equiponderant 
to the water; and the conjinré7io or dilatation ut its 
may probably affiit them tu aiccnd or deicend in 
the water. Ray on the Creation. 

Constrictor. n. f [confiridor, Lat.] 
That which compretles or contracts. 

He luppofed the comfrictors of the eye-lids 
mutt oc flrengthened in the fupercilious. Arbuth. 

7a CONSTRINGE. ~v. a. [conftringo, 
Lat.] ‘lo comprefs; to contract ; to 
bind ; to force to contra& itfelf. 

Tne dreadful {pout, 
Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conpring’d in mats by the almighty fun. Skak/. 

Strong liquors, efpecially inflammatory (pirits, 
intuxicate, confiringey harden the fibres, and 
coagulate the fluids. aIrbuthnoe, 

CONSTRI'NGENT. adj. [confiringens, Lat.) 
Having the quality of binding or com- 
prefling. 

Tiy n deep weil, or aconfervatory of fnow, 
where the cold may be more eonfiringent. Bacon. 

Winter hinds 
Our ftrengthen'd bodies in a cold cmtrace 
Confir:ngent. Thamfon's Winter, 

Jo CONSTRUCT. v. a. [confrudus, 
Letin | 

3. To build; to form; to compile; to 
conflitute. 

Lt there he an admiration of thofe divine at- 
tributes and prerogatives, ror whole manire ting 
he was pleafed to couiruG this vafi fabrick. Boyle. 

2, To form by the mind: as, he confru@ed 
a new Syfter. 

CONSTRUCTION. n. S. [confrudio, Lat, | 

1. The act of building; fabrication. 

2. The form of building ; ftructure; con- 
formation. 

There *s no art 
Jo thew the mind's confirudicn in the face. 
Shak [prare 

The ways were made of feveral layers of flat 
fones and flint: the «ajfrackicn was a little vari- 
aus, according to the nature of the foil, or the 
yratcrials which they fou id 


3. [In grammar. | The putting 


free 
eRe Ge 


of words, 
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duly chofen, together in fuch a manner 
as is proper to convey a complete fenfe, 
Clarke. 

Some partictes conftantly, and others in certain 
confructions, have the fente of a whole (entence 
contained in them. Locke. 

4. The act of arranging terms in the pro- 
per order, by difentangling tranfpofi- 
tions; the act of interpreting; expla- 
nation. 

This label, whofe containing 
Is fo from feale in hardnefs, that 1 can 
Make no colleétion of it; let him hew 
His fkill in the confi ietion, Shukfpeare, 

5. The fenfe; the meaning; interpreta- 
tion. 

In which fenfe althcugh we judge the apoftle’s 
words to have been uttercd, yet hereunto we do 
not require them to yield, that think any other 
confirwélio: more found Hocker. 

He that would live at cafe, fhou'd always put 
the be con/irution on bulinefs and converfation. 

Collier on the Spleen, 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good 
will towards men, and puts the mildeft confiruc- 
tion upon every accident that befals them. Speé?. 


6. Judgment ; mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable con/fruc- 
tions feem range, or favour of fingularity, that 
we have examined this point Drown 

7. The manner of defcribing a figure or 
problem in geometry. 

8. CONSTRUCTION of Equations, in alre 
bra, is the method of reducing a kaown 
equation into lines and figures in order 
to a geometrical demonftration. 

Constru’cture. u. f. [from conflrud. } 
Pile ; edifice ; fabrick. 

They fhall the earth's confrucPere clofely hind, 


And to the centre keep the parts conhn’d. 
Blackmore 
ToCO'NSTRUE. v. a. [confruo, Lat. | 
1. To range words in their natural order ; 
to difentangle tranfpofition. 

I'll teach mine eves, with me k humility, 
Love-lcarned Ictters to her eyes to read ; 

Which her decp wit, that truc heart’s thought 

can fscl!, 
Will foon conceive, and icarn to cenfirue weil. 
Spenfer 
Confirue the times to their necefhtics, 

And you fhall fay, indeed, itis the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shat/ 
2. To interpret ; to explain; to thow the 

meaning, 

I muft crave that [ be not fo underĝood or 
confirued, as tf any fuch thing, by virtue thercot, 
could ke done without the aid and aflifiunce ct 
God's molt bleifed fpirit. Healer 

Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires, 
(1 may almolt fay) a grammar apart to coa/irne 
him. Dryden. 

Thus we are put to confirue and paraphrafe ou 
own words, to free ourfelves cither from the ig- 
norance or malice of our adverfaries. Sring fecr 

When the word is confrued into its idea, the 
double meaning vanifhes. -Addifor 


7o CONSTUPRATE. v. a. [conflupro, 
Let.] To violate; to debauch; to de- 
file. 

Constupra’tion. n. /. [from conflu 
prate.] Violation ; deflement. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. [confuljlan- 
tialis, Lat. ] 

1. Having the fame effence or fubfiltence 

The Lord our God is but one God: in which 
indivifible unity, notwithtanding we adore the 
Father, as being altogether of himfelf, we glorify 
that cenfichfiantial Word, which is the Son; we 
Lleis and magnify that co-cffential Spirit, cter- 


CON 


naliy proceeding from both, whichis the Holy 
Ghott. Hooter, 
2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It continueth a body confubfantial with our 
bodies; a body of the fame, buth nature and 
meafure, which at had on earth. Loker, 

In their conceits the human nature of Chan 
was not confudjtantial to ouis, but of another 
kind. Brevewood. 

CoNnsuBSTANTIA‘LITY. n. f. [from con- 
Julflantiel.] 

1, Exilence of more than one, in the 
fame fubftance. 

The eternity ot the Son’s generation, and his 
co-cternity and confubfiartiality with the Father, 
when be came down from heaven. Hummord. 


2. Participation of the fame nature. 

fo CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. v.a. [from con 
and /ubfluntia, Lat.] To unite in one 
common fubitance or nature. 

CoNsuesTantia TION. a. f. [from con- 


fubflantiate.) ‘Yhe union of the body of 
our bleffed Saviour with the facramen- 
tal element, according to the Lutherans. 
Inthe point of confubfantiation, toward the 
latter end of his hfe, he changed his mind. 
Atterbury, 
CONSUL. n.f. [conful, confulendo, Lat. } 
1. The chief magiitrate in the Roman re- 
publick. 
Or never Le fo noble as a conful, 
Nor yoke with him tor tribune. Shak peare, 
Confuls of mod`iate power in calms were inade; 
When the Gauls came, one fole dilator fway'd. 
Dryiien, 
2. An officer commiffioned in forcign 
parts to judge between the merchants 
of his nation, and protect their com- 
mcrce. 
Ca'NsuLAR. adj. [confularis, Latin.) 
1. Relating to the conful. 
The cenfular power had only the ornaments, 
without the force, of the royal authority. Spe. 
2. Consurar Man. One who hac been 
conful. 
Rofe not the eonfudar men, and left their places 
So fuon as thou fath down ? Ben FJer;on, 
Consurate om. f. [confulatus, Latin. ] 
‘Lhe office of conful. 
His mame and conp./ute were eff:ced out of all 
public regitters and inferiptions, Mddifor. 
Co/ssutsHip. af. [from conful.) The 
office of conful. 
The patricians fhouid do very ill, ' 
To ler the confulsip be fu defil'd, Ben Fonfen. 
The lovely boy with his aufpicious face, 
Shall Pulio’s confielcip and triumph grace. .Dryd, 
Jo CONSULT. v.n. [confulto, Latin. ] 
To take counfel together; to deliberate 
incommon: it has with before the per-e 
fon adinitted to confultation. 
Every man, 
Arter the hideous ttorm that tollaw’d, was 
Athing infpi-’d; and, not coafulting, broke 
Into a gener’ prophecy, thar this tempeh, 
Dathing the germent of this peace, ahaded 
The fudden bicach on’t. Shak{peare. 
A fenate-houfe wicrein three hundred and 
twenty men fat confuisirg always tor the people. 
B Maccabees, 
Confu't not with the flothful for any work. 
Fechus, 
He fent for his balom friends, with whom he 
molt confidently cou/uleed, and thewed the paper 
to them, the contents whereof ne could not con- 
ceive. Clarendon, 


To Consu LT. v. a. 
t. To afk advice of: as, Ae conlulted Ais 
friends ; to confult an author. 
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2. To regard; to aĝ with view or refpect 
to. 

We are, in the firt place, to confu/e the ne- 
cefities of life, rather than matters of ornament 
and delight. L' Eftrarge, 

The fenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with fo great a foul confults its fafety, 
And guards our lives, whilc he negleéts his own. 
ciddifon. 
3. To plan; to contrive. 

Thou halt confulted hame to thy houfe, by 
cutting off many people. Habbakut. 

Many things were there confulted for the 
future, yet nothing was pofitively refolved. C/ar. 

Co'nsuLT. n. f. [from the verb. It is 
varioully accented. ] 
1, The act of confulting. 
Yourfelfin perfon head one chofen half, 
And march t’ opprefs the fa@ion in confult 
With dying Dorax. Dryd. Don Sebaftian. 
2. The effet of confulting ; determination. 
He faid, and rofc the frt; the council hroke; 
And all their grave cozfu/is diffolv'd in fmoke. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. A council ;. a number of perfons af- 
fembled in deliberation. 

Divers mectings and confults of our whole 
number, to confider of the former labours. Bacon. 

A curijult of coquets below 
Was call’d to rig him outa beau. Swift. 

Consurta‘tion. n. /. [from confult. | 
1, The act of confulting ; fecret delibe- 
ration. 

The chief priefts held a confultation with the 
elders and {cribes. Mark, 

2. A number of perfons confulted toge- 
ther ; a council, 

A confultation was called, wherein he advifes 
a faltvation. Wifeman of Al feeffes. 

3. In law. 

Confultutio is a writ, whereby a caufe, being 
formerly removed by prohibition from the eccle- 
fiaRtical court, or court chriftian, to the king’s 
court, is returned thither again: for the judges 
of the king’s court, if, upon comparing the 
label with the fuggcition of the party, they do 
fined the fuggeftwn falfe, or not proved, and 
therefore the caufe to be wrongfully called from 
the court chriftian; then, upon this confu/tation 
or deliberation, decree is to be returned again, 

Cowell. 
Consu'LTER. 2. /. [from confult.} One 
that confults, or afks counfel or intelli- 


ence. 

There Mall not be found among you a charmer, 
cr a csensulter with familiar (pirits, or a wizard. 

Deuteranomy. 

Consu’MABLE. adj. [from con/ume.] Suf- 

ceptible of dettruction ; poftible to be 
walted, fpent, or deflroyed. 

Afbeftos docs truly agree in this common 
quality afcribed unto both, of being incombusti- 
ble, and not confiimuble by fire; but it doth 
contraét fo much fuliginous matter from the 
earthy parts of the oil, though it was tried with 
fonie of tne purch oil, that ina very few days 
it did choak and extinguith the fame. JF 7/kirs. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which 
is greater or Icfs, our importation or exportation 
of confumable commodities. Locke, 


To CONSU'ME. v. a. [confumo, Latin. ] 
To wate; to fpend; to defroy. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Shak fpeare. 
Thou fralt carry much feed out into the feld, 
and fhalt gather but little in ; far the locufts thall 
acnfame it. Deuteronomy. 
Thus in foft anguith the confumesthe day, 
Nor quits her deep retirement. Thom fan. 
Jo Consu’MF, v. n. To wate away ; to 


be exhautted.. 
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Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they meet, confume, Shakf. 
CoNsU'MER. x. fı [from confume.] One 
that fpends, .waftes, or deftroys any 
thing. 
Moncy may bce confidered as in the hands of 
the confumer, or of the merchant who buys the 
commodity, when made to ¢xport. Locke. 


To CONSU'MMATE. v. a. [confommer, 
Fr. confummare, Lat.] To complete ; 
to perfect; tofinih ; to end. Anciently 
accented on the firit fyllable. 

Yourfelf, myfclf, and other lords, will pafs 
To confummace this bufinefs happily. Shaky. 
There thall we confummate our {poufal rights. 

Shak/peare. 

The perfon was cunning enough to begin the 
deceit in the weaker, and the weaker fumicient 
to confummate the fraud in the ftronger. Brown, 
He had a mind to canfuinmate the happinefs of 
the day. Tatler, 

CONSU'MMATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
Complete; perfect ; nnithed : omnibus 
numeris abfolutus. 

I do but ftay till your marriage be confummate. 
Shak/peare, 
Earth, in her rich attire 

Confummate, lovely fmil'd. Mileon, 
Gratin, among his maxims for raifing a man 
to the moit confummat: greatnefs, advifes to pcr- 
form extraordinary actions, and to fecure a good 
hittorian. LM Acbifen. 
If a man of perfect and confummate virtuc falls 
into a misfortune, it raifes our pity, but not our 
terrour, Addi fon’s Spe@utor, 


Consumma’tion. n. f. [from confum- 
mate. | 
t. Completion; perfection; end. 

Thar ju and regular procefs, which it muft 
be fuppofed to take from its original to its con- 
fummaton. Aadifon’s Spefater 

2. The end of the prefent fyitem of 


things; the end of the world. 

From the fi. tt beginning of the world unto the 
laft confummacion thercof, it neither hath becn, nor 
cin be, otherwite. Hosker, 

3. Death; end of life. 
Gholt, unlaid, forbear thee! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quict confummation have, 

Unremoved be thy grave! Shah f. 
CONSU’MPTION. n. f. [confinptio, Lat. ] 
t. The act of confuming; waite; de- 

truction. 

In commodities, the value riles as its quan- 
tity is lefs and vent greater; which depends 
upon its being preferred in its cenfumption. Locke. 

2. The ftate of waiting or perithing. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for 
this two or three thoufand years, yet the moun- 
tains themfelves have not futfered any confidera- 
hic diminution or conjumptiun; but ave, at this 
day, the highelt mountains in thofe countiies. 

Weeodla ard, 
3. {In phytick.] A wafte of mufcular 

ch. It is frequently attended with a 
hectick fever, and is divided by phyfi- 
cians into feveral kinds, according to 
the variety of its caufes. Quincy. 

Confumption (o 
In hollow bones of man. Shatf. Tiron. 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not looked 
to, fets them into a confumption, droply, or 
other difcafe. Harvey, 

The effential and diflinguifhing charaétcr ot a 
confirmed confumprtiwz, 1s a wafting of the body 
by rcafon of an ulcerated ftite of the lungs, at- 
tended with a cough, a_difcharge of porulent 
matter, and a hectick fever. Black:nore. 


Consunietive, adi. [trom confume.} 
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1. Deftrudctive ; wafting ; exhaufting ; 
having the quality of confuming. 
A long confionptive war is more likely to brezk 
this grand alliance than difable France. Addiin. 
2. Difeafed with a confumption. j 
Nothing taints found lungs fooner than in- 
fpiring the breath of confumptive lungs. Harvey. 
The lcan, confumptive wench, with coughs 
decay’d, 
Is call’d a pretty, tight, and fender maid. Dryd. 
Ry an exact regimen a confumptive perfon may 
hold out for years. Arbuthnot or Diet. 


Consu’mFTiVENEss. n, f. [from confump- 
tive.] A tendency to a confumption. 
Consu'tTiLE. adj. [confutilis, Lat.] That 

is fewed or ftitched together. Di. 


To CONTA’BULATE. v. a. [eontadbula, 
Latin.] To floor with boards. 

ContTaBuLa TION. n. f. (contabulatio; 
Latin.] A joining of boards together ; 
a boarding a floor. 

CO’NTACT. n. f. [contadus, Latin.] 
Touch ; clofe union; jun@ture of one 
body to another. 

The Platoniits hold, that the fpirit of the lover 
doth pafs into the fpirits of the perfon loved, 
which caufeth the defire of return into the body ; 
whereupon tolloweth that appetite of contac? and 
conjundétion. Bucon’s Natural Hiftory. 

When the light fell fo obliquely on the airy 
which in other places was between them, as to 
be ati reficéted, it feerned in that place of conta 
tu be wholly tranfmitted, Newton's Opticks, 

The air, by its iramediate contac, may cvagus- 
late the blood which flows along the air-bladders. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CONTA'CTION. n.f. [contactus, Latin. } 
The att of touching ; ajoining one body 
to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftancce, 
and deftru¢tive without corporal contuGicn, there 
is no high improhability. Brown, 

CONTA'GION. n.f. [contagio, Lat. | 

1. The emiffion from body to body by 


which difeafes are communicated, 
If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 
I do digeft the poifon of thy Heth, 
Being {trumpeted by thy contagion. Shak/peare, 
In infeétion and contagion from body to body, 
as the plague and the like, the infeétion is re- 
ceived many times by the budy pave; but yet 
is, by the itrength and good difpofition thereot, 
repulfed. Basen, 
2. Infection; propagation of mifchief, or 
difeafe. 
Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufc the 
fcandal and contugton of example. Kirg Charles. 
Down fell they, 
And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 
Catch’d by contagion, = Milton's Paraaise Lof. 
ae Pettilence ; venomous emanations. 
Will he iteal out of his wholefume ted, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? Stakk 


Conta’Grous. adj. [from contagio, Lat. } 
InfeCtious ; caught by approach; pois 
fonous ; pettilential. 

The jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night 
From ther mifty jaws 
Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the ain 
Shakfpearc’s Hery tr 
We ficken fuon from her centugious care, 
Grieve for her foriows, groan for her defpair. 
Priv. 

Conta’crousness. n L [from contagious. | 
The quality of being contagious, 

To CONTAIN. v. a. [continco, Lat.) 

1. To hold us a veffel. 

There are many other things which Jefus did, 
the waich if they thould be written every one, , 
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T fuppofe that even the world irfelf could not 
contain the books that thould be written. Johr. 
Gently initcudted 1 fall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge whar this velcl cau csatay: 
Milton. 
What thy flores cantain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance. Milton. 


2, To comprehend; to comprife. 
Wanat feeni'd fair in all the wo: ld, feem'd now 
Mean, or in her fuinm’d up, in her contain’d. 
Milton. 
The earth, 
Though in comaari(on of heav’n fo fmall, 
Nor glift’ring, may of fulid good contain 
Morc plenty than the fun, that barren thines. 
Multan, 
3. To corprife, asa writing. 
Wherefore alfo it is congained in the {cripture. 
1 Peter. 
4. To refrain; to withhold; to keep 
within bounds. 
All men fhould be coafained in duty eve! 
after, witnout the tenour of warlike forces. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
Their king’s perfon contains tue unruly people 
from evil occafions. Spenfer. 
I tell you, firs, 
Yf you thauld {miles he grows impatient. 
—Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourtelves. 
Shak{peare. 
To live in conti- 


Jo CONTAIN. wv, n. 
nence. 

I felt the ardour of my pafiion increafe, till I 

could no longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope 


Conta'txaBce. adj. [from contain.) Pol- 
ible to be contained. - 

The air, containable within the cavity of the 

eolipile, amounted to eleven grains. Boyle, 


To CONTA'MINATE. v. a. [conta- 
mino, Latin.] ‘To defile; to pollute ; 
to corrupt by bafe mixture. 

Shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes? SZakf. 
A bafe pander holds the chamber-door, 
‘Whillt by a flave, no gentler than a dog, 
Lis fairett daughter is contaminated. Shakfpeare. 
Do it not with poifon; ftrangle her in her hed, 
Even in tne bed the hath contaminated,  Skakf. 
I quickly fhed 
‘Some of bts baftard blood, and in difgrace 
Betpoke him thus : contaminated, bale, 
And mifbegotten blocd I fpiil ut thine. Shak/p, 
Though it be neccfhitated, by its relation to 
feh, to a‘terreflrial converfe; yet "tis, like 
the fun, without contaminating its beams. Glunv. 
He that lies with anott.er man’s wife, propa- 
gates children in another’s family for him to 
keep, and contaminates the honour thereof as 
much as in him lies. ahri fes Parergon. 

CONTAMINATION. n.f. [from contami- 
nate.} Pollution; defilement. 

CONTE/MERATED. adj.  [contemeratus, 
Latin. ] Violated; polluted. Di. 

ToCONTEMN. v.a. [ccntemno, Lat.] 
To defpife ; to fcorn; to flight ; to dil- 
regard; to neglect ; to defy. 

Yet beticr thus, and known to be contened, 
Than fil covecnied and Mattcred.  Shaàfpeare 
Eve, thy contempt of life anı! plcafure feems 
To argue in thee fomerthing more fublime 
And excellent than what thy mind coztemys. 
Milton. 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian fceptre fway'd, 
One who coztemn’d divine and human laws ; 
Then {trife enfued. Dryden’s Virg. Eneid, 


Conte/MNER. n. f. [from centenn.] One 
that contemns ; a cefpifer; a fcorner. 


He counfels him to profecute innovators of 
worfhip, not only as coutemners of the gods, but 


difturbers of the ftate. South. 


To CONTE’MPER. v. a. -[contempero, 
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ConTE’MPERAMENT. n. f. [from contem- 
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Latin.] To moderate ; to reduce toa 
lower degree by mixing fomething of 
oppolite qualities. 

Tne leaves qualify and contemper the heat, 
and hinder the evaporation of moitture. Ray. 


pero, Lat.] The degree of any quality 
as tempered to others. 

There is nearly an equal contcmperamient of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hottelt part 
of the atmofphere. Derham, 

Jo CONTE/MPERATE. v. a. [from con- 
temper.) To diminifh any quality by 
fomething contrary ; to moderate; to 
temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften 
and contemperate the air, but refrefh and humec- 
tate the earth. Brown, 

If bləod abound, let it out, regulating the 
patient's dict, and confemperating the rumours. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ConTEMPERA'TION. n. /. [trom contem- 
erate. | 

1. The act of diminifhing any quality by 
admixture of the contrary ; the act of 
moderating or tempering. 

The ule of air, without which there is no 
continuation in life, is not nutrition, but the 
contemperation of fervour in the heart. Brown 

2.. Proportionate mixture ; proportion, 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, 
and in the contemperations of \ncir natural hu- 
mours, than there isin their phantafies. Hake. 


To CONTEMPLATE. v.a. [contem- 
plor, Lat. This feems to have been once 
accented on the firft fyllable.] To con- 
fider with continued attention; to {tudy ; 
to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the 
mind to contemplate what we have a great dcfire 
to know. Watts. 

ConTe/MPLATE. v.n. To mufe; to think 
fludioufly with long attention. 

So many hours muft I take my reit ; 

So many hours mutt [ contemplate. Shakfpeare. 

Sapur had an heaven of glafs, which he tiod 
upon, contemplating over tie fame as if he had 
been Jupiter. Peacham. 

How can I confider what belongs to myfelf, 
when I have been fo long contemplating on you? 

Dryden's Juvenal, Preface, 

CONTEMPLATION. n, Ja [from contem- 
plate.] 

1. Meditation; fludious thought on any 
fubjeét ; continued attention. 

How now? what ferious comtenplation are 
you in? Shakfpeare, 

Contemplaticn is keeping the idea, which is 
brought into the mind, for fome time actually 
in vicw. Locke. 

2. Holy meditation; a holy exercife of 
the foul, employed in atteation to facred 
things. 

I have breatii’d a fecret vow 
To live in prayer and ccntemtp ation, 
Only attended by Neuiifa here. Shakfpeare. 

3. The faculty of fludy: oppofed to the 
power of action. 

There are two functions, covfemplution and 
practicc, according to that general divifion of 
objects ; fume of which entertain our fpeculation, 
others employ our actions. South. 

CONTEMPLATIVE., adj. [from contem- 


plate. | 
1. Given to thought or tudy; fucious ; 
thoughtful. 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over narure’s books. Denñam. 


2. Employed in tudy; dedicated to ftudy. 
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Iam no courtier, nor verfed in Rate affairs : 
my life hath rather been contemplative thia 
active. acorn. 

Contemplative men may be without the ples- 
fure of difcovering the fecrets of ate, and men 
of ation are commonly withuut thc pleaiure ef 


tracing the {ccrets of divine art. Grew 


3. Having the power of thought or me- 


ditation. 

So many kinds of creatures might be to excr- 
cife the contemplative faculty of man. 

ConTE MPLATIVELY. adv. [from contem- 
plative.) Thoughtfully ; attentively ; 
with deep attention. 

CONTEMPLA'TOR. n. f. {Lat.] One em- 
ployed in ftudy; an inquirer after know- 
ledge ; a itudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports 
as much as a contemplator of divine and heaventy 
fcience. Raleigh's Hificry. 

The Platonick coxtemplasors rejcét both thefe 
delcriptions, founded upon parts ard colours. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

CONTE’MPORARY. ad}. [ conten sa- 
rain, Fr.) 

1. Living in the fame age; coctaneous. 

Albert Durer was coutemperary to Lucas. 

Drydens Dufrefnoy. 


Ray, 


2. Born at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he fees, 

And loves his old contemporary tits. Cowley. 
3. Exitting at the fame point of time. 

It isimpoffible to make the ideas of yefterday, 
to-diy, and to-morrow, to be the fame; or 
biing ages pafi and tuture togcther, and make 
them contempsrary. Licke. 

Contemporary. n. f. One who lives 
at the fame time with another. 
All this in blooming youth you have achiev’d; 
Nor are your foil'd contemporaries griev’d. Dry. 
As he has been favourable to me, he will hear 
of his kindnefs from our contemporaries; for we 
arc fallen into an age illiterate, cenforious, and 
detracting. Dryden's Juvenal, Preface. 
The active part of mankind, as they do moft 
for the good of thcir contemporaries, very de- 
fervedly gain the greateft Mare in their applaufes. 
Aiddifon’s Freehalder, 
To ConTE’MPORISE. v. a. [con and tem- 
pus, Latin.} To make conieinporary ; 
to place in the fame age. 
The indinerency of their exiftences, contem- 
porifed mito our actions, acinits a farther confi- 
deration. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
CONTEMPT. n.f. [contemptus, Lat.] 
r. The a& of defpiting others ; flight re- 
gard; f{corn. 

It was neither in conten:pr nor pride that I did 


not bow. Ejiher. 
The fhame of being miferable, 

Expofes men to icorn and bafe contempt, 

Evcn fiom their nearcit friends. Dealan. 


There is no aion, in the behaviour of one 
man towards another, of which human nature is 
more impaticnt than of contempt; it being an 
undervaluing of a man, upena belief of bis utter 
ulcisiinefs and inability, and a fpiteful cnceavour 
to engage the reft of the world in the fame fligt 
eftecm of him. Sout’. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud 

cuntempl 
Rejcdts as idic what his fellow dreamt. Drycer. 
Nothing, fays Longinus, can be great, the 
contempe of which is great. a4ddijon. 
2. The ftate of being defpifed ; vilenefs. 
The place was like tu come unto contempt. 
2 Mac. 

ConTE’MPTIBLE. adj. [from contempt. | 
1, Worthy of contempt ; deferving fcorn. 
No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth 
daily move contemptible in his own eyes, Taylor, 
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From no one vice cxempt, 
And mof contemptible to thun contempr. 
2. Defpifed ; fcorned ; neglected, 
Titcre is not fo contemptible a plant or animal, 
that does not confound the molt enlarged uncer- 
tanding. Laike. 
3. Scornful; apt to defpife; contemptu- 
ous. This is no proper ufe. 
If fhe: thould make tender of her fove, tis 
very pofible he'll tcora it; fer the man hath a 
contemptible (pirit. Shak jpeare. 


CONTE MPTIBLENESS. n. f [from con- 
temptible.] ‘Yhe ilate of being con- 
temptible ; the flate of being defpifed ; 
meannels; vilenefs; bafenefs; cheap- 
nefs. 

Who, bya Reddy practice of virtue, comcs 
tu difcern the comempudlenefs of baits wherewith 
he allures us. Decay of Piety. 

Conre’mpripy. adv. [from contemptible. ] 
Meanly ; in a manner deferving con- 
tempt. 


Pope. 


Know tt thon not 
Theit language, and their ways? They alfo know, 
And recaton nut contemptibly, Milton. 


Conte’mptuous. adj. [from contempt. | 
Scornful ; apt to defpife ; ufing words 


or actions of contempt ; infolent. 

To negic&t God all our lives, and know that 
we neglect kim; to offend God voluntarily, and 
know that we offend him, cafting our hupes on 
the peace which we truit to make at parting, is 
no other than a rebellious prefumption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to {corn and deriding of 
God, his laws, and precepts. Raleigh, 

Some much averfe I found, and wond’rous 

har, 
Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite. 
Milt. Agon. 

Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, 
entertaincd the molt contemptuous opinion of the 
Jews. Atterbury. 


CONTE’MPTUOUSLY. adv, [from contemp- 
tuous.) With fcorn; with defpite; 
fcornfully ; defpitefully. 


I throw my name again{t the bruifing ftone, - 


Trampling contemptusufly on thy diadem. Skażf. 
The apottles and moit eminent chrittians were 
poor, and ufed contemprvou/ly. Taylor. 
If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will 
he treated contenptuoufly in age; and the baler 
his cnemics, the more intolerable the affront. 
L’ Efirange. 
A wife man would not fpeak contempruoufly 
of a prince, though out of his dominions. Si//orfon. 
Conte’ MrtTuousness. a. fe [from son- 
temptuous.]  Difpofition to contempt ; 
infolence. Did. 
JoCONTE’/ND. v.n. [contendo, Lat.] 
1. To flrive ; to ftrucgle in oppofition. 
Heétor’s forchead tpit tuith bloud 
At.Grecian fwords contending. -Shak/peare, 
His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which fhould be thine or his, Shak{psare, 
Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or dic. Shakfpeare’s Macheth. 
Dittrels not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle; for 1 will not give thee of their 
land, Deut, 
2. Tovie; to act in emulation. 
You fit above, and Ice vain men below 
C.ntead for what you only can bettow. | Dryden. 
3. It has for betore the ground or caule 
of contention, 
The queftion which our author would contend 
or, if he did not forget it, is, what pertons have 
a tight to he obeyed. Locke. 
. Sometimes about. 
He will find that many things he fierceiy con- 
tended about were trivial. Decay of Piety. 
5. It has with before the opponent, 
Vou. T. 
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This hatele fares like to the morning’s war, 
Wien dying clouds cox/end suth growing light. 
Siakfpeare’s Henry vi 
If we confider bim as our Maker, we cannot 


contend with him. Temple. 
6. Sometimes aguinfl. 
In ambitious ttrength I did 
Contend aganfl thy valour. Shakfpeare 


To Conte’xp. v.a. To difpute any 
thing; to contcit. 

Their airy umb: in {ports they cxercife, 

And on the green canted the wrefller’s prize. 
Liryder*s Aeneid. 
A time of warat length will conicy 
When Carthage fhall eovtend the world with 
Rome. Dryden. 
Thus Jow we lic, 
Shut from this day and that contended fky. Dryd. 
Contrinpent. n. J. [from contend.) An- 
tagoniit; opponent ; champion; com- 
batant. Not ufed. 

In all notable changes and revolutions, the 
conrencdents have been will made a prey to the 
third party. $ Le Efirange. 

CONTENDER. a. f. (from contend. ] Com- 
batant ; champion. 

The coxtendzrs for it look upon it as undeniable. 

Locke. 

Thofe difputes often arife in good earneft, 
where the two contenders do realiy believe the 
different propofitions which tney fupport. JF ures. 

CONTE'NT. ach. (contentus, Lat.) 
1. Satislied, fo as not to repine; eafy, 
though not highly pleafed. 

Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 

One would have thought fhe fiould have been 
content ; 
To manage well that mighty government. Dryd. 

Who is content, is happy. Locke. 

A man is perfectly content with the ftate he is 
in, when he is perfeQly without any uneafincfs. 

Locke. 

Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned cafes, 


Content with {cience in the vale of peace. Pepe. 
2. Satisfied, fo as not to oppofe. 
Submit you to the people’s voicesy 
Allow their officers, and be coxtent 
To fuffer lawful cenfurc. Shakfpeare. 


To Content. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To fatisfy, fo as to ftop complaint ; 
not to offend; to appeafe, without 
plenary happinefs or complete gratifi- 
cation. 
Content thyfclf with this much, and let this 
fatisfy thee, that I love thee. Sidney. 
Great minds do foimetimes content themfelves 
to threaten, when they could deftroy.  Tii/otfon. 
Do not content yourtelves with ubfcure and 
confuled ideas where clearcr arc to be attained. 
Watts’ Logick, 
2. To pleafe ; to gratify. 
Is the adder better than the ecl 
Becaufe his painted ikin contents the eye? Shuk/. 
Ir dotn mush content me, 
To hear him fv inclin’d. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Ifa man lo temper his a@ions, as in fome 
one of them be doth content every faGion, the 
mufick of praife will be fuller. Bacon. 
Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a fuitable gain. Carew., 

Content. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Moderate happinefs ; fuch fatisfa€tion 
as, though it does not fill up defire, ap- 
peafes complaint. 

Nought ’s had, all's fpent, 

Where our defire is got without content, Shat fp. 
One thought content the good to be enjoy'd; 
This every little accident deltruy'd. Dryden. 

A wife content his even foul feciur’d: 
By want not thaken, nos by wealth allur’d. 
Smith on Philps. 
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2. Acquiefcence; fatisfa@tion in a'thing 
unexamined. 

Others tur language all thcir care exprefs, 
And value buoks, 3s women men, tor drefs $ 
Their praifs is Mil—tle ftilc is excellent ; 

The fenfe they humbly tak: upon content, Popre 


3. (from contentus, contained.) “That 
which is contained, or included, in any 
thing. 

Though my heart's content firm love doth tear, 
Nothing of that thall from minc eyes appear. 
Sh ikfpeare. 
Scarcely any thing can fe determined uf the 
particular contents uf any fingle mafs of ore by 
mere infpe ion. Woodward. 
Experiments are mace on the blood of healthy 
animals: ina weak habit ferum might afford 
other contents. Arbuthnot. 


4. The power of containing; extent’; 
capacity. 
This itland had then fifteen hundred fttong 
fhips of grcat content. Bacon. 
It were guod to know the geometrical content, 
figure, and fituation of all the lands of a king- 
dum, according to natural bounds. Grant. 
e That which is comptifed in a writing. 
In‘this fenfe the plural only is in ufe. 
I have a letter from her, 
Of fuch centents as you will wonder at. 
Shakjpeare. 
{ Mall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, 
but authenrick; and the ecwzerzs truc, and wor- 
thy of a divine original. Grew's Cofmoloria, 
The consents of both books come before thole 
of the frit book, in the thread of the ftory. 
Addifon’s Spefator. 
CONTENTA'TION. n. f. [from content. } 


SatisfaGtion; content. Out of ufe. 

I fcek no better warrant than my owa confci- 
ence, nor no greater pleafure than mine owa 
contentaticn. Sidney. 

Fourteen ycars fpace, during the minority of 
Gordianus, the government was with great ap- 
plaufe and confentaticrin the hands of Mifitheus, 
a pedant. Buccn. 

The fhield was not long after incruttcd wirk 
a new ruit, and is the fame, acut of which 
hath been engraved and exhibited, to the great 
cortentation of the learned. Arburknot and Pape. 

CONTE'NTED. participial adj. [from con- 
tent.) Satisfied; at quiet; not repin- 
ing; not demanding more ; eafy, though 
not plenarily happy. 

Barbaroifa, in hope by fufferance to obtain 
another kingdom, fcemed contented with the 
anfwer. Knoailes’ Hiftory. 

Dream not of other worlds, . 
Contented that thus far has becn reveal’d, 
Not of earth only, but of highest heav’n. 
Milton's Par. Loffe 
If he can defcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
Denham. 

To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves, 

Like you contented with his native groves. Pops. 

ConTE'NTEDNESS. n. f. [from contented. } 
State of fatisfaction in any lot. 

Angling was, after tedious tudy, a calmer of 
unquiert thoughts, a modcrator of paffions, a pro» 
curer of contentedne)s. Walton’s Argier. 

CONTE'NTION. n. f. (contentio, Lat.] 

1. Strife ; debate ; conteft ; quarrel; mu- 
tual oppolition. 

Can we with manners afk what was the dii- 

terence ? 
——Safely, I think; ’twas a contentio Pi 
publick. Shasipeur? 

Avoid foolifh queftions and gencalogics,, and 
contsnt-o7s and ttrivangs. Lites: 

Can they keep themfelves in a perpetual ms- 
tenties with their cafe, their reaion. and f° 
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God, and not endure a thort combat with a 
hnful cuftom ? Decay of Pity. 
The ancients made contention the principle that 

reigned in the chaos at fii, and then love; the 

onc to exprefs the divifions, and the other the 

union of all particy in the middle and common 

bond. Burnet’s Theary of the Earth. 
2. Emulation; endeavour to excel. 

Sons and brother at a ftrife ? 

What is your quarrel? how began it frit ? 

——No quarrel, but afweet contention, Shaif. 
3. Fagernefs; zeal; ardour ; vehemence 

of endeavour. 

Your own earnefnefs and contention to effect 
what you are about, will continually fuggett to 
you feveral artifices. Helder. 

This is an end, which at fir view appears 
worthy our utinott contertian tu obtain, Kegers. 


ConreNtious. ad [from contend. ] 
Quarrelfome; given to debate; per- 
verle; mot peaceable. 

Thou thinkeit much that this cor terticus Rorm 
Invades us to the ikin. Shakfpeure's Aing Lear. 

These are ceitain contentions humouts that are 
never to be pleated. L’ Effrange. 

Rett made them idle, idlenefs made them cu- 
tious, and curiofity contentions. Decay of Piety. 

CONTENTIOUS Jurifdidion. [In law.] 
A court which has a power to judge 
and determine differences between con- 
tending parties. The lord chief juí- 
tices, and judges, have a contentious ju- 
rifdiction ; but the lords of the treafury, 
and the commiflioners of the cuftoms, 
have none, being merely judges of ac- 
counts and traafactions, Chambers. 

Conte'ntTiousty. adv. [from conten- 
ftuus.}  Perverfely ; quarrelfomely. 

We shall not contentiou/ly rejoin, or only to 
jultify our own, but to applaud and confirm his 
inaturer alfertions. brown, 

ConTe'NTrousNness. n. /. {from conten- 
trous.} Pronenefs to contett ; perverfe- 
nels; turbulence; quarrelfomenefs. 

Do not contentisufn-fi, and cruelty, and tudy 
of revenge, {cldom fail of retaliation? Bent/cy, 

ContTE NTLESS. adj. [from coatent.] Dif- 
contented ; diffatished ; uneafy. 

Bel} (tates, contenrlefs, 
Have a diftraéted and mof wretched being, 
Worfe than the worft, content. Shuk/peare. 

Conte NTMENT. n.f. [from content, the 
verb. ] 

1. Acquiefcence, without plenary fatisfac- 
tion. 


Such men’s contentment muk be wrought by 
ftratagem: the ufual method of fare is not for 
them. Hooker, 

Submiffion is the only reafoning between a 
ereatiire and its Maker, and cementment in his 
will is the bet remedy we can apply to misfor- 
tuncs. Temple. 

Costent:nen?, without external honour, is hu- 
mility , without the pieafure of eating, tempe- 
france. Grerv’s lLofmologia. 

Sume place the blifs in ation, fonse in cafe ; 
Thofe call it pleafure, and contenemenethefe. Pope. 

But now no face divine conteatment wears, 
*Tis all Llank (adneis, or continual tears, Pepe. 

2. Gratification, 

At Paris the prince {pent one whole day, to 
give his mind fome contentment in viewing of a 
famous city. A’otton. 


Conte'nmsnous. adj. { coaterminus, Lat. ] 
Rordering upon; touching at the boun- 
daries. 

This confusmed fo marty of them, as were 


eonterminoes to the cutone! and garrilons, to the 
Reman iws. Male. 
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CONTERRA'NEOUS. adj. [eenterraneus, 
Lat.) Of the fame country. Dif. 

To CONTE‘ST. v. a. [contefler, French, 
probably from contra teffart, Lat.] To 
difpute ; to controvert; to litigate; to 
call in queilion. 

Tis evid:nt upon what account none have 
prefumed to conref the proportion of thefe an- 
cient picces. Dryden's Dufrefney. 

To Conre’st. v. a. 
1. To ftrive; to contend: followed by 
with, 

The dithculty of an argument adds to the 
pleafure of cortefling with it, when there are 
hopes of vidtary. Barnet. 

2. To vie; to emulate. 
I do contef? 
As Loly and as nobly torth thy love, 
As ever an ambitious frength | did 
Contend ag-tuft thy valour. Stakipeare. 
Of man, who dares in pump uvrh Jove contef, 
Urctang'd, immortal, and fupremcly blef? 
Pope’; Ody/fey. 
Contest. n. f. {from the verb. It is 
now accented on the firlt fyllable.] Dif- 
pute; differeace ; debate. 

This of old no tefs conteyis did move, 

Than when for Homer's birth fev'n cities ftrove. 
Denham. 

A definition is the only way whereby the 
meming of words can be known, without leaving 
room for conteff about it. Locke. 

Leave all noify conegyis, all immodett clamuurs, 
and brawling language. Watts. 

ConTe'staBLe. acy. [from contefl.] 
That may be contefted; difputable ; 
controvert.ble. 

ConTeE’STABLENESS. n. f. [from conte/- 
table.]  Poffibility of contelt. Dit. 

Conresta’Tion. n. f. [from contef.] The 
act of contefting ; debate ; ttrife. 

Doors fhut, vifits forbidden, and, which was 
worfe, divers conteffations even with the queen 
herfelf. Wetton. 

After years fpent in domeflick, unfociable con- 
teflations, the found means to withdraw. Claremd. 

To CONTE'’X. v. a. [contexo, Lat.] To 
weave together; to unite by interpoli- 
tion of parts. Notin ufe. 

Nature may contex a plant, though that be 
a perfec ly mixt concrete, withont having all the 
elements previoully pretented to her to compound 
it of. Boyle. 

The fluid body of quicktilver is conteved with 
the falts it carries up in fublimiation. Boyle. 

Context. 2.f. [contextus, Latin.] Phe 
general feries of a difcourfe ; the parts 
of the difcourfe that precede and follow 
the fentence quoted. 

That chapter is real'y a reprefentation of one, 
which hath only the Knowledge, not practice, of 
his duty; as is manifett from the conrevt. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Conts’xt. adj. [from context.) Knit to- 

ether; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightnefs; but withal 
context and Aim, for ftrength. Derham. 

Conre’xTuRE. a. /. [from contex.) The 
difpofition of parts one among others ; 
the compofition of any thing ont of 
feparate parts; the fyftem; the confti- 
tution; the manner in which any thing 
is woven or formed. 

He was not of any delicate contexture; his limbs 
rather fturdy than dainty. Wotton. 

Every fpecies, afterwards exprefled, was pro- 
duced from that idea, forming that wonderful 
contex ture of created beings. Dryden, 

Hence ’gan relax 
The grouna’s contexture; hence Tartarian dregs, 
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fulphur and nitrous fpume, enkindling erce, 
Belluw’d within their dark fome caves. Pailipr 
This apt, this wife contextwre of the fea, 
Makes it the hips, driv’n by the winds, obey ; 
Whence harcy merchants fail from thore to thore, 
hlackmcre. 
ContTiGNa’Tion, n. f. [contignatio, Lat. ] 
1. A frame of beams joined together; a 
tory. 
We mean a porch, or cloifter, or the hike, of 
one contienation, and not im ttoried buildings. 
Merton's Architcclure, 
Where more of the orders than one thall be 
fet in feveral Rturies or conciguarions, there muft be 
an exquiñte care to place the çolumns one over 


another. Watton. 
2. The aĝ of framing or joining a fabrick 
of wood. 


CoNTIGU'ITY. n. f. [from contiguous. ] 
Actual conta; fituation in which 


two bodics or countries touch upon 
each other. 

He deSined magnetical attra&ion to bea na- 
tural imitation and diipofition conforming unto 
contipuity. Brown. 

The immediate contiguity of that convex were 
a reu) (pace. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

CONTIGUOUS. adi. [contiguus, Lat. ] 
t. Meeting fo as to touch; bordering 
upon each other; not feparate. 

Flame doth not mingle with Hame as air doth 
with air, of water with water, hut only re 
maincth contiguous; as it comcth to pafs betwiat 
confifting budies. Bacon's Nae. Hif. 

The loud mifrule 
Of chaos far remov’d; left herce extremes, 
Contiguous, might diftemper the whole frame. 
Milione 
The caft and weit, 
Upon the globe, a mathematick puint 
Only divides: thus happinefs and mifery, 
And all extremes, are ftill coutiguous, Denham, 

Diflinguith them by the diminution of the 
lights and fhaduws, joining the contigaous ob- 
jects by the participation of their colours. Dry. 

Wren I viewed it too near, the two halts of 
the paper did not appear fully divided from one 
another, but feemed soatiguous at one of their 
angles. Newton's Opticks. 

2. It has fometimes with. 

Water, being concighous wrth air, coolcth it, 

but moifteneth it not. Bacan's Nat. Hij. 
ConTiGuousty, adv. [from contiguous. } 
Without any intervening fpaces. 

Thus difembroii'd, they take tkeir proper placc, 
The next of kin contiguoufly embrace, 

And foes are funder'd by a larger (pace. Dryden. 

Conti‘cuousness, n, f. [from conti- 

guous.] Clofe connexion ; coherence. 

DiS. 

NTIN 4 hie 

eae? os t n.f. [continentia, Lat. } 
1. Reltraint ; command of one’s felf. 

He knew what to tay; he knew alfo when to 
leave of, a continence which 1s practifed by few 
writers. Drydens Fab, Pref. 

2. Chaftity in general. 
Where is he ?— 
—ITn her chamher, making a fermon of continency 


to her, and rails, and fwears, and rates. Shut/. 
Sutter not dishonour to approach 

Th’ imperial feat; to virtue confecrate, 

To juftice, continence, and nobility. Shak/p. 


3. Forbearance of lawful pleafure. 


Content without luwful venery, is contixence s 
without unlaw ful, chaftity. Grew's Cofmol. 
» Moderation in lawful pleafures, 

Chattity is cither abitinence or continence: ab- 
fiinence is that of virgins or widows; ccntinence, 
of married perfons. Taylor 


5. Continuity ; uninterrupted courfe, 
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Aniwers ought to.be made before the fame 
fudge, before whom the depofitions were pro- 
duced, leit the continence of the courte fhould be 
divided; or, in other terms, le therc thuald be 
a dif{continuance of tne caufe. Aylifvc. 

CONTINENT. ad). [continens, Lat. } 
1. Chatte; abftemious in lawful pleafures. 
Life 
Hath been as cont:went, as chafte, as true, 
As l am now unhappy. Shutfpeare. 
2. Relftrained ; inoderate ; temperate. 

| pray you, have a continent turbearance, till 

the {peed uf his rage gues flower, Shak/peare. 
3. Continuous ; connected. 

The north-caft part of Afia, if not continent 
with the weft tide uf America, yet certainly is 
the leaft disyuined by fca of all that cuatt of 
Afia. Brerewocd on Languages, 

4. Oppofing ; reftraining. 
My defirc 
All continent impediments wotld o’erbear, 
That did oppofe my will. Shakfpeare. 
Co'N TINENT. N.f. [continens, Latin. ] 
1. Land not disjoincd by the fea trom 
other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 

By the tude ocean frum the continent, 
Or thus created, it was fure defign’d 
To he the facted refuge of mankind. Waller. 

The declivity of rivers wil! be fo much the 
lefs, and therctore the continents will be the lets 
drained, and will gradually increafe in hu- 
midity. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. That which contains any thing. ‘This 
fenfe is perhapsonly in Shak/peare. 
O cleave, my fides ! 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy ccatinent ; 
Crack thy frail cate. <intemy and Cleopatra. 
Clofe pent-up guilts 
Rive your contending continents. King Lear. 
Jo CONTI’NGE. v.n. [contingo, Lat.) 
To touch ; toreach ; to happen. Dia. 
Conti'noence. ) 2./. [from contingent. } 
Conti'ncency. f The quality of being 
fortuitous ; accidental pofhbility. 

Their credulitics afent unto any prognofticks, 
which, confidering the coniingency in events, He 
only in the preicience of God. Brown. 

For once, O heav'w! unfold thy adamantine 

buok ; 
Tf not thy firm immutable decrec, 
At lea the fecond page of great centingercy, 
Such as confirts with wills originally fiec. Dryd. 

Aviftutls fave, we ara not to build certain 

rules upon the contingency of human actions. 
South. 
CONTINGENT. ad’. [contingens, Latin.) 
Falling out by chance; accidental ; not 
determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies init, Arit, fomething 
future; fecondly, fomerhing centingent. South. 

I frit informed mytcif in all material circum- 
frances of it, in more places than one, that there 
Might be nothing catuil or contingent in any onc 
of thofe circumitances. Woodward, 

CONTINGENT. n. f. 


z. A thing in the hands of chance. 

By contingents we arc to underttand thofe things 
which come tu pals without any human forc- 
cak. Grew's Cofmolipia. 

His underitanding could almoit pierce into 
future contingents, his conjectures improving 
even to prophecy. Seuth's Sermons 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon 
upon a divifion: thus, in time of war, 
cach prince of Germany is to furnifh 
his contingent of men, money, and muni- 
tion. 

Conv NGENTLY. adv, [from contingent. ] 
Accidentally ; without any {ettled rule. 

It is digged ou? of the earth centingently, and 
tnditterently, as the pyritæ and agates. Hhotw. 
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Contr ncenrsess.n/. [ fromeantingent, 
Accidentalnefs ; furtuitoufnefs. 

Conrienvuat. adj. [ continuus, Latin. } 

t. Inceflant; proceeding without inter- 
ruption ; fucceffive without any fpace 
of time between. Continual is ufed of 
ume, and continuous of place. 

He that of a merry heart, bath a continea’ 
fealt. L'rcverbs 

Other care porhaps 
May have diverted trom continua! watch 
Our great turbidder. 

"Tis all blank taduefs, or centinua! tears. Pope, 

2. [Inlaw.] A continual claim is made 
from time to time, within every year 
and day, to land or other thing, which, 
in fome refpect, we cannot attain with- 
out danger, For example, if I be dif- 
feifed of land, into which, though 1 
have right into it, I dare not enter for 
fear of beating ; it behooveth me to hold 
on my right of entry to the bett oppor- 
tunity of me and mine heir, by ap- 
proaching as near it as | can, once every 
year aslong as I live 3 and fo I fave the 
right of entry to my heir. Cowell, 

3. It is fometimes uted for perpetual. 

Contrnuarry. adv. [from continual.) 

I. Without paufe; without interruption. 

Tic drawing of boughs into the infide of a 
room, where five i; continually kept, hath been 
tried with grapes. Basan 

2. Without ceating. 

Why do not all animals cozeravally increafe in 
bignefs, during the whole {pace of their lives ¢ 

Benti y's Sermons. 

COoNTI'NUANCE. n.f. [from continue. ] 

te Succeffion uninterrupted. 

The brute immediately regards his own pre- 
fervation, or the continuance of his fpecies. 

Addi) e's Spectator, 

2. Permanence in one ftate. 

Cortinnance of evil doth in itfelf increafe evil. 

Sidney. 

A cnamber where a great fire is kept, thougi 
the fire be at one tay, vet with the comtinvance 
continually hath its kear increafed. Sidzey. 

Thefe Romifh cauts thesk peace to the con- 
fciences of men, by tugeetting fometiing which 
fha!) fatisfy their minds, norwithttanding a 
known, avowed continuance in fins, South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; laltingnefs. 

You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queftion the continuance of tis 
love. Shaifprare's Twefth Nighe. 

Their duty depending upon fear, the one was 
of no greater continuance tuan the other. Hays. 

That pleafure is not of greater continuance, 
which arifes from the prejudice and malice of 
its hearers, whddijon’s Freeholder, 

5. Perfeverance. 

To them who, by patient continuance in well- 
dang, feck for glory, and honour, and nnmor- 
tality, cternal lity. Romans, 

6. Progreflion of time. 

In tny hook all iny members were written, 
which in continuance were fafhioned. Pfalms. 

7. Refiltance to feparation of parts; con- 
tinuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw fila, have, be- 
fides the defire of continuance in regard to the 
tenuity of thcir thread, a greedinefs of nivilture. 

Buon, 

CONTI'NUATF. adj. (continuatus, Lat. ] 

1. Immediately united. 

We arc of bhim and in him, even as though 
our very Hcth and bones fhould be made consi- 
nuate with bis. Hooter, 
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2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. 
A molt incomparable man, breath’d, as it 
were, 
To an untirable and conmtinzate goodnefs Shek fp. 

A clear body broken to (mall pieces produceth 
white; and becometh meft black whole it ss 
contiruute and undivided, as we ice in deep) wa- 
ters and thick glaites. Peacharr. 

Conti xvareny. adu. [from continuate. ] 
With continuity ; without interruption. 

The water afcencs gently, and by intermif- 

fons; but It fails comtmeatey, and with force. 
Wilkies 
CONTINUATION. n. f. [from continaate.} 
Protra@ion, or fucceflion uninterrupted, 

Thete things muft necds be the works of Piro- 
vidence, for the eentixuation of the fpecics, and 
uphoiding the world, Fay. 

The Roman poem is but the fecond part of 
the [ias ; acsarinuation of the tame Rory. Dryd. 

CONTINUATIVE. n. f. {from continuate. | 
An expreffion noting permanence or du- 
ration. 

To thefe may be added continuatiner: as, 
Rome remains to this day; which includes at 
icat two propofitiuns, viz. Rome was, and 
Rome is. Warti’ Logick. 


'CONTINUA'TOR. n. f. [from continuate.) 


He that continues or keeps up the feries 


or fucceffion. 

It feems injurious to Providence to ordain a 
way of production which fhould dettroy the pro- 
ducer, or contrive the continuation of the fpecies 
by the deftruétion uf the continuator, Brow, 


To CONTINUE. v. n. [continuer, Fre 
continuo, Latin. } 


1. To remain in the fame flate, or place. 
The multitude continue with me now three 
days, and have nothing to cat. Matthew, 
The popular vote 
Inclines here to esnfrnae, and build up here 


A giowing empire. Milton. 
Happy, but for fo happy ill fecur’d, 
Long to continue, Afilion. 
He fax days and nights 
Continued making. Nilton. 


2. To la ; to be durable. 
Thy kingdom thall not cortinue. T Sarmud. 
For here have we no cealinuing citv, but we 
feck one ta cume. UWehress, 
They imagine that an animal of tie Jongcd 
duration thould live in 3 continued motior, 
without that reat wherchy all others cassinve, 
Lveun's Vulgar Evvours. 
a. Wo tperieverc. 
If ye ecntinuc in my Word, then are ye my 


disciples indeed. Tohr. 
Down rudh'd the rain 

Impetuous, and continued till the earth 

No more was fecn. Af: itor. 


Jo CONTINUE. v.a. 
t. To protract, or hold without interrup- 
tion. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. 
Pyalns 
You know how to make yourfelf happy, by 
only continuing uch a life as you have been long 
accuttomed to lead. Pope. 


2. ‘To unite without a chafm, or interven- 


ing fubitance. 

The ufe of the navel is to comtlaxe the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veffels thereof tu 
convey its aliments and fultenance. Brow 2. 

The dark abyfs, whofe boiling gulph 
Tamely endur’da bridge of wond’rous lengthy 
From hell continued, reaching thè utmoit orb 
Of this fraii woild. Miiitea’s Parade Lo? 

Here Priam's fon, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whofe face and limbs were one continued wound ; 
Difhoneh, with lopp’d arms, the youth appeas §, 
Spuil’d of his uofe, and thorten'd of his cars. 

Dryden's cq 
3 F 2 
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Where any motion or fucceffion is fo Now, as 
that it keeps not pace with the ideas in our 
minds, there the feries of a confant continued 
fucecftion is loft; and we perceive it not but 
withrcertain gaps of reft between, Locke. 

CONTI'NUEDLY. adv. [from continued. | 
Without interruption ; without ceafing. 

By perfeverance, I do not under{tand a con- 
tinuedly uniform, equal courfe of obedience, and 
fuch as is not intetrupted with the leat ad of 
fin, Norris, 

Contrnver. n. fe [from continue, | That 
which has the power of perfeverance. 

I would my horfc had the fpeed of your 
tongue, and fo good a centinuer, Shakjpeare. 

Continuity. n. f. [continuitas, Latin. ] 
1. Connexion uninterrupted; colielion ; 
clofe union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is m ap- 
petite of union, and evitation of fulution of esz- 
Limuity. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Atrer the great lights there mult be great 
fhadows, which we call repaics; becaufe in 
reality the fight would be tired, if it were at- 
tracted by a continuity of glittering objects. 

Dryden, 

It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its 

continuity hinders any air or nitre from coming. 
Addifon on Italy. 

2. [In phyfick.] That texture or cohe- 
fion of the parts of an animal body, 
upon the deftruction of which there is 


faid to be a folution of continuity, Quincy. 

As in the natural hody a wound or tolution 
of continyrty is Worfe than a corrupt humour, fo 
in the fpiritual. Bacon’s Effays. 

The folid parts may be contracted by diffolv- 
ing their continuity; for a nbre, cut through, 
contracts itfclf. Arbuthnot, 

Conti’nvous. adi. [continuus, Latin. ] 
Joined together without the intervention 
of any fpace. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augment- 
ed, the dak intervals mult be diminithed, 
uatil tne neighbouring rings become continucus, 
and are blended. Newton's Opticks. 

To whofe dread expante, 
Continuoxs Acpth, and wond’rous length of courfe, 
Our floods are rills. Lhomfon's Summer. 
To CONTO'RT. v. a. [contortos, Lat. ] 
To twit; to writhe. 
The vertebral arteries are varioufly contorted. 
Ray. 

Air feems to confit of fpires contorted into 
fmall {pheres, through the interftices of which 
the particles of light may freely pafs. Cheyne. 

Conro’rtion. n. f. [from contort.) 
Twilt; wry motion; flexure. 

Difruption they would be in danger of, upon 
a great and fudden ftretch or contortion, Ray. 

How can fhe acquire thote hundred graces 
and motions, and airs, the contort:ons of every 
mufcular motion in the face ? Swift 


CONTO'UR, n. f. [¥rench.} The out- 
line; the line by which any figure is 
defined or terminated. 

Co'nrra. A Latin prepofition, ufed in 
compofition, which fignifies againfl. 
CO'NTRABAND. adj. (contrabando, 
Ital. contrary to proclamation.) Pro- 

hibited, illegal; unlawful. 


If there happen to be found an irreverent cx- 
preffion, or a thought too wanton, in the cargo, 
let them be faved or forfeited, Like contraband 
goods. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 


To Co'NTRABAND, v. a. [from the ad- 
jeQive.] To import goods prohibited. 

To CONTRACT. v. a. . [coutradus, 
Latin. } 

1. Lo draw together into lefs compals. 
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Why Jove among tic virtues is not known ; 
It is, that love contracts them all in one. Donne. 
2. To leffen ; to make lefs ample. 
In all things defuctude docs contract and nar- 
row our faculties. Government of the Tongue. 


3. To draw the parts of any thing toge- 


ther. 
To him the angel with contrafed brow. 


Milton. 
. To make a bargain. 
On him thy grace did liberty beftow ; 
But Airft contracted, that, if ever found, 
His head fhould pay tie forfeit. Dryden. 


. To betroth ; to affance. 

The nuth is, fhe and I, long fince contra<Te.1, 

Are now (o ture that nothing can diffolve us. 
Shak/pearc. 
She was a lady of the higheft condition in that 
country, and coudractea to a man of merit and 
quality. Tarter. 
6. To procure; to bring; to incur; to 

draw 3 to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contre good 

ftorc, while moving ın fo high a {phere. 
King Charles, 

He tat but conccives a crime in thought, 
Contras the danger of an aétual fault. Dryden. 
Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 
And each from cach conrad? new ftrength and 
light. Pope. 
Such behaviour we contra? by having much 
converfed with perfuns of high ftations. Sw./r. 


7. To fhorten: as, life was contracted. 

8. To epitomile ; to abridge. 

Pia CONT RA CTI VAN, 

1. To fhrink up; to grow fhort. 

Whatever empties the veficls, gives room to 
the fibres to contrad?. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To bargain: as, to contract for a quan- 
tity of pravifions. 

Conrra’cr. part. adj. [from the verb. ] 
Affianced ; contraéited. 

Fir was he contraé to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witnefs to that vow. Siah/p. 
Contract. n.f. [from the verb. An- 
ciently accented on the laft fyllable. ] 

1. Anact whereby two parties are brought 
together ; a bargain; a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual coz- 
tra&, with the confent to execute them by coin- 
mon ftrength, they make the rife of all civil 
governments, Temple. 

Shall Ward draw contra@s with a fate{man’s 

fkill ? ` 
Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will! Pope. 

2. An act whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed to one other. 

Touch’d you the battardy of Edward’s chil- 

dren ?— 
—I did, with his contra& with lady Lucy, 
And his contract by deputy in France. Shak/p. 

3. A writing in which the terms of a bar- 
gain are included. 

ConTRA'CTEDNESS. n. f. [from con- 
trafled.| The flate of being contracted ; 
contraction. Did. 

CONTRACTIBIULITY. n. f. [from contrad- 
ible.) Poffibility of being contraéted ; 
guality of fuffering contraction. 

By this continual contraPibil:ty and dilatabi- 
lity by ditferent degrees of heat, the air is kept 
in a conftant motion. Arbuthnot, 

CONTRA'CTIBLE. adj, [from contrad.] 
Capable of contraétion. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and contraéible, 
are capable to be inflated by the admiffion of 
air, and to fubfide at the expulfion of it. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CONTRA'CTIBLENESS, n, f [from con- 
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tradible.) The quality of fuffering con- 
traction. Dig. 

CONTRACTILE. adje (from contrad.]' 
Having the power. of contraćtion, or 
of fhortening itfelf, 

The arteries are elaftick tubes, enducd with a 
contractile force, by which they fquceze and 
drive the blood ttill forward, ati bustnot, 

CONTRACTION. a. f. [coutradio, Lat.] 
1. ‘he act of contracting or fhortening. 

The main parts of the puem, fuch as the fable 
and fentiments, no tranilator can prejudice but 
ty omiffions or contractions, Pope. 

2. The a&t of thrinking or fhrivelling, 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ftomach into in- 

voluntary contractions. <drbuthner. 
3. The fate of being contracted, or drawn 
into a narrow compals. 

Some things induce a contraé?ion in the nerves, 
placed in the mouth of the ftomach, which is a 
great caule of appetite. Bacon. 

Comparing the quantity of contra&ien and di- 
latation made by all the degrees of each colour, 
I found it greateft in the red. Newton, 

4. [In grammar.] The redu@ion of two 
vowels or fyllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its ftate of abbreviation 
or contraction: as, the writing is full of 
contractions. 


Contra‘ctor, 2. f. [from contrad.]} 
One of the parties to a contract or bar- 
gain. 

Let the meafure of your affirmation or denial 
be the under ftanding of your contracor; for he 
that deccives the buycr cr the feller by {peaking 
what is true, in a fenfe not underftood by the 
other, is a thief. Tuyvor’s Rule of Living Haly. 

All matches, friendfhips, and focicties, are 
dangcrous and inconvenient, where the contrace 
tcrs are not equal. L’ Ffirange, 


To CONTRADICT. v. a. [contradico, 
Latin. } 


1. To oppofe verbally; to affert the con- 


trary to what has been afferted. 

Iris not lawful to consradi& a point of hiftory 
which is known to all the world, as to make 
Hannibal and Scipio contemporaries with Alex- 


ander. Dry.ten, 
2. To be contrary to; torepugn; to op- 

pofe., 
No truth can contradic? any truth. Hooker, 


Í contradi your bancs : 

If you will marry,. make your loves to me. 
Shakfpcare’s King Lear. 
Contrapi'cTer. n. /. [from contradia. } 
One that contradi¢ts ; one that oppofes ; 

an oppofer. 

If no contradi@er appears hercin, the fuit will 
furcly be good. slyliffe’s Parergon. 
Jf a gentleman is a little finccre in his repre- 
fentations, he is fure to have a duzen contradiers, 


Swift's View cf Ireand, . 


CONTRADI'CTION. n. f. [from contradia. | 
1. Verbal oppofition; controverfial aflers 
tion. 
That tongue, 


Infpir’a with contradic?ion, dur oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Milton's Par, Loft. 


2. Oppofition. 
Confider him that endureth fuch contradif&cn 
of inners againft bimfclf, tett ye be wearied 
Ichreaus, 


3 Inconfiftency with itfelf; incongruity 
in words or thoughts. 

Can ne*make deathiefs death ? That were 
Strange contradiGicn, which to God himielf 
Impoffible ts held; an argument 
Of weaknefs, not of puw’r, Milten’s Par, Lk 
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The apoftle’s advice, to be angry and fin not, 
was a contradidion in their philofophy.¢ Seah, 
If truth be once perceived, we co therchy 
allo perceive whatloever is falte in contradicion 
to it. (G rews Cofmc'ogia 


4. Contrariety, in thought or effect. 

All contract Tons grow in thofe minds, which 
neither abtolutcly cluub the rock of Virtue, nu 
freely fink into the fer of vanity. Sidney. 

Laws human mutt be made without contra- 
diion unto any pohtive law in (cripture. Hocker, 


Contrapicrious. ad). [from contradid. } 
L Filled with contradictions; inconfillent. 
The rules of decency, of government, of juf- 
tice itfcit, ace fo ditkerent in une place from wnat 
they are in anothcr, fu party-coloured and ceatra- 
di@ious, that onc would think the fpecies of men 
altered according to their climates. Cellier. 
2. Inclined to contradict ; given to cavil. 
3.. Oppolite to; inconfiftent with. 

Where the ‘act is unmanly, and the capecta- 
tion immoral, or contrad:Gicus to the attributes 
of God, our hopes we ought never to enterratn. 

Goltier, 
CONTRADI'CTIOUSNESS. n. f. [from con- 
tradidious. } 
1. Inconfiliency ; contraricty to itfelf. 

This opinion was, for its abturdity and contra - 
dicticufays, unworthy of the refined fpirit of 
Plato. Norris, 

2. Difpofitionto cavil; difputatious temper. 


ConTrapicToriLy. adv. [from conira- 
ai@ory.] Inconfitently with himfelf; 


oppolitely to others. j 
Such as have difcourfed hereon, have fo di- 
verícly, contrarily, or contradiéorily delivered 
themfclves, that no affirmative from thence can 
be reafonably deduced. Brown. 


CONTRADI'CTORINESS. n. f. [from con- 
tradidlory.| Oppofition in the highef 
deyree. Lhd, 


CONTRADI'CTORY. ad. [contradidorius, 
Latin. ] 


1. Oppofite to; inconfiftent with. 

The Jews hold, that in cafe tworabbies fhould 
happen to contradict onc anuther, they were yct 
bound to believe the contradictory affertions of 
both. South's Sermons. 

The fchemes of thofe gentlemen are molt ab- 
furd, and contradi@ary to common fenfe. ddif. 


2. [In logick.] That which is in the 
fullet oppofition, where both the terms 
of one propofition are oppofite to thofe 
of another. 


CONTRADI’CTORY. 2. f. A propofition 
which oppofes another in alls its terms ; 


contrariety ; inconfiftency. 

It is common with princes to will contradifo- 
vies; for itis the folecifin of powcr to think to 
cummand the end, and yet not to endure the 
means. Bacon, 

To afcrite unto him a power of eledtion, not 
to chufe this or tlrat indifferently, is to make the 
fame thing to be determined to one, and to be 
not determined to one, which are contrad:fories. 

Bramhal’s Anfwer to Hobbes. 


ConTRADIsTINCTION. n. f. [from con- 
tradiflinguifb.| DittinGion by oppofite 
qualities. 

We muft trace the foul in the ways of intel- 
IcAual actions, whereby we may come to the 
diftinét knowledge of what is meant by imagi- 
Nation, in contradifiinélion to fome other powcrs. 

Glarville's Scep/rs. 

That there are fuch things as fins of infirmity, 
in contradiflinélion to thofe of prefumption, is a 
truth not to Le queftioned. South. 


Jo CONTRADISTINGUISH. v. a. 
[from contra and diflinguifb,} To dif- 
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tmguih not fimply by differential but 
by oppolite qualities. 

The primary ideas we have peculiarto body, 
as contradijt:neuifhed to tpirit, are the cuhehion of 
folid, and canfequently feparable, parts, and a 
power of communicating motion by impulfe, 

Locke. 

Tiefe are our conrpicx ideas: of foul and 

body, as contradifi.npuijied. Locke. 
ConTRaFissure, n./. [from contra and 
fifare.] 

Contufions, wken great, do ufually produce a 
fitfure or crack of the feull, cither in the fame 
part where the blow was inflicted, and then it is 
called urc ; or inthe contrary part, in which 
cafe it obtains the name of comrafifure, MW ifenan. 


Yo CONTRAVNDICATE. v.a. [con- 
tra and indico, Lat.] To point out 
fome peculiar or incidental fymptom or 
method of cure, contrary to what the 
general tenour of the malady requires. 

Vomits have their ule in this malady ; but the 
age and {ex of the patient, or other urgent or 
coutraimdicating fyimptoms, mult be obferved. 

Harvey on Confumpticns. 

CONTRAINDICATION. n./. [from con- 
traindicate.| An indication or fymptom, 
which forbids that to be done which 
the main {cope of a diieafe points out 
at firft. Quincy. 

I endeavour to give the moft fimple idea of the 
diftemper, and the proper diet; abitracting from 
the complications of the frit, or the contraindi- 
cations to the fecond. ahi butanet on Aliments. 

ConTRAMU RE. n.e f. [contremure, Fr.) 
In fortification, is an out-wal) built 
about the main wall of a city. Chamé. 

Contrani tency. s.f. [from contra and 
nitens, Lat.] Reaction; a refiftency 
again{t preffure. Did. 

CONTRAPOSI'TION. n.f. [from contra and 
pofition.] A placing over againit. 

CONTRAREGULA'RITY. ^. f. [from con- 
tra and regularity.] Contrariety to rule, 

It is not only its not promoting, Lut its op- 
pofing, or at leait its natural aptnefs to oppoie, 
the greatett and heft of ends; fo that it is not 
fo properly an irregularity as a comtrareguiarity. 

Nerris. 

CONTRA RIANT. adj, [contrartant, from 
contrarier, French. | Inconfiltent; con- 
tradi€tory : a term of law. 

The very depofttions of witneffes themfelves 
being falfe, various, ccxtruriant, fingie, inconclu- 
dent. ffyi:fie’s Parergen, 

Co’nrraries. n. f. [from contrary] In 
logick, propofitions which deftroy each 
other, but of which the falfehood of 
one does not eitablith the truth of the 
other. 

If two univerfals differ in quality, they are 
contraries ; AS, every wine is a tree, no vine ia 
tree, Yhefe can never be both true together, but 
they may be both faife. Watts’ Logick. 

CONTRARVETY. n.f. [from contrarietas, 
Latin.) 

1. Repngnance; oppofition. 

The will about one and the fame thiag may, 
in contrary refpedts, have contrary inclinations, 
and that without contrars:ty. f Hosker, 

He which will perfectly recover a fick, and 
reftore a difeafed, kody unto health, muft not 
endcavour fo much to bring it to a Rate of fim- 
ple contrariety, as of fit proportion in covtrariety 
unto thofe evils which are tobe cured. Hocker. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, 
in her foulnefs I ceheld Pamcla’s tainnefs, Rill 
looking on Mopfa, but thinking on Pamela. 

Sidney. 
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It principally failed by late fetting ou’, and hy 
fome contrariety of weather at fva. Weston, 
There religion had more than negative este 
trarrety to Virtute. Decay ef Lery! 
These isa comtraricty Letween thole things that 
confcicnce inclines to, and thofe that entertain 
the fenfes. Sonte. 
Theic two interefts, it is to he feared, caraut 
be divided) but they will allo prove oppolite, 
and, not refting in a bare diverfity, quickly nie 
mile aA ContrarreL’. South, 
There is nothing more common than comfru- 
riety of opinions; nothing more obvivus than 
that one man wiiolly difbelicves what adother 
only doubts of, ana a third fledfaltly beneves 
and firmly adheres to. Locte. 
2. Incowfittency; quality or pofition de- 


itruétive of its oppofite. 
He will be here, and yet he is not here; 
How can thefe contruricsies agree? = Shakfpeare. 
Contra‘riry. adv. [from esatrar;. | 


t. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them confpire to one and the fame 
action, and all this consruridy to the laws of fpe- 
cick gravity, in whatever potlure the body be 
formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways ; in different directions. 

Though all men defire happinefs, yet their 
wills carry them fo contruri/y, and conlequently 
fome ef them to what is cvil. Locke. 

Contra’riness. n./. [from contrary. } 
Contrariety ; oppofition. Dit. 
CONTRA'RIOUS. adj. [from contrary.] Op- 


pofite; repugnant the one to the other. 
God of our fathers, what is man ! 
That thou towards him, with hand jo various, 
Or might I fay contrariousy 
Temper’it thy providence through his fhort 
courfe ? Milton. 
Contra/riousty.adv. | fromcentrarious. ] 


Oppofitely ; coutrarily. 
Many things, having full reference 
Toone confent, may work contrarioufly. Siak'>, 


Contra’RiIwise.aav, [contraryand wije. } 
1. Converfely. 


Divers medicines in greater quantity move 
fool, and in fmaller urine ; and lo, congrarinoi iep 
fome in greater quantity move urine, and in 
fmaller ttool. Bacon's Nat. 1113. 

Every thing that acts upon the thuids, muff, at 
the fame time, act upon the folids, and courrarr- 
atije. alrbutanot on aiumerss, 

2. Oppafitely. 

The matter of faith is corftant: the mater, 

contrariwife, of actions, daily changeable. “ 
Hoskz», 

This requeft was never before made ty any 
other lurds; but, contrarcuvfey they were hum- 
ble fuitors to have the bencht and protection of 
the Engzlith laws. Davies on drecaad, 

The fun may fet and rife: 

But we, contruriwrfe, 

Sleep, after our fhort light, 

One evcrlafting night. Raleigh. 
CO'NTRARY. adj. [contrarius, Latin. } 
1. Oppofite; contradictory ; not fimply 

different, or not alike, but repugnant, 

fo that one deflroys or obftrudts the 


other. 
Perhaps fome thing, repugnant to her kind, 
By trong antipathy tne foul may kill; 
But what can be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds all contrasics in concord itil}? 
Davies, 
2. Inconfiftent ; difagrecing. 
He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, 
knows that ine hath no rcaton for what he docs. 
Tillctfer. 
The various and contrary choices that men 
make in the world, do not argue that they do not 
all purfue good; but that the fame thuag is not 
goud to every man alike. Laite, 


3. Adverfe; in an oppofite direClion. 


CON 


The hip was in the midt of the fea, toffed 
with the waves; for tne wind was contrary. 
Matthew, 


Co'nrrary. n.f. [from the adjective. } 
1. A thing of oppofite qualities. 


No contraries hold more antipathy, 


Tuan { and tuch a knave. Shakfpeare. 
He fung 
Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. 
Cowily's Dariiders. 


Honour fhould be concermn'd in honour’s caufe ; 
Tat is not to be curd by contraries, 

As bodies arc, whofe health ìs often drawn 
From rankett poifons. Southern’s Oroonoko. 

2. A propofition contrary to fome other; 
a fa& contrary to the allegation. 

The infances brought by our author are but 
fender proofs of a right to civil power and do- 
minion m the fiilt-born, and do rather Mew the 
contrary. Loke. 

3. On the Contrary. In oppofition ; 
on the other fide. 
He pleaded fill not guilty ; 
The king's attorney, 97 the contrary, 
Uig'd on examinations, proofs, conteflions, 
4)1 diverfe witneffes. Shatfp. Henry viri. 

Lf juitice ftood on the fide of the fingle perton, 
it ought to give good men pleature to ice that 
right thould take place ; but wheu, on tae cuntrary, 
the commonweal of a whole nation is overbum 
by private interesit, what good man but mutt la- 
ment ? Swift 

4. To the Contrary. To a contrary 
puipofe ; to an oppolite intent. 

They did it, not for want of inftruction to the 
contrary. Selling Acct. 

To Co’ntrary. v. a. [contrarter, Fv.) 
To oppofe ; to thwart ; to contradict. 

When I camc to court, 1 was adviled net to 
antrary the King. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
further confrary it, but employ ail his ferviec to 
medicine it. Sidney. 

CONTRAST. n. /. (contrafie, French. ] 
Oppotition and difimilitude of figures, 
by which one contributes to the viiibility 
or effe& of another. 

To Contra'st. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To place in oppofition, fo that one 
figure fhows another to advantage. 

2. To how another figure to advantage 
by its colour or fituation. 

The figures of the groups mult not be all on 
a Gre, that is, with their faces, and bodies all 
turned the fame way; hut mult contra cach 
other by their feveral pofitions. Dryden. 

Contravarra tion. a. f. [from contra 
and valh, Latin.) The rortification 
thrown up by the befegers, round a 
city, to hinder the fallies of the gar- 
rilon. 

Wnen the late czar of Mufcovy firt acquainted 
rimfelf with mathematical leaning, ne practifed 


all the rules of circumvallation and contravulla- 
tron at the fiege of a town in Livonia. Watts. 


To CONTRAVE'NE. v. a. Scontra and 
venio, Lat.) To oppofe; to obitruct ; 
to bame. 

ContrRave'wee. n.f- [from contravene.) 
He who oppotes another. 

CoNTRAVE'NTION. n.f. [French.} Op- 
pofition. 

If chriitianity did not lend its name to ftand 
in the gap, and to employ or divect thefe hu- 
mours, they mult of necefity be (pent in contra- 
ventioas su the laws of tne land. Suc” 

Contravenva. n. f. [contra, againt, 
and yerva, a name by which the Spani- 


ards call black hellebore ; aud, perhaps, 


CON 


fometimes poifon in general.] <A fpe- 
cies of birthwort growing in Jamaica, 
where it is much ufed as an alexiphar- 
mick. Miller, 

CONTRECTA'TION. n. /. [contredalio, Lat. ] 
A touching or handling. tel. 

Contripurary. adi. | fromicon and tri- 
butary.) Paying tribute to the fame 
fovereign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objects of geo- 
metry and arithmetick ; vca, the whole mathe- 
niaticks muit be contributury, and tu them all na- 
ture pays a fublidy. Glanville’s Scepfis. 


Jo CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [esntribuo, 
Latin.] To give to fome common 
fiock; to advance toward fome common 
detign. 

England contributes much more than any other 
of the allies. Addifon on the Var, 
His mafier caatributed a grcat fum of moncy 


to the Jetuits church, wich is not yet quite 
finithed. Addifon on Lraly. 

To Contri'sute. v.n. Tobear a part; 
to have a fhare in any act or effect. 

Whatever praifes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a fingle beauty in 
them to which thé mvention mult not contribute. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 
ConrriBu'tion. n.f. [from contribute. | 
1. The at of promoting fome delign in 
conjunction with other perfons. 
2. That which is given by feveral hands 
fur fome common purpofe. 

It hath pleafcd them of Macedonia to make 
a certain contribution fur the poor faints. Rom. 

Parents owe their children not only material 
fubfiftence for their body, but much mure fpiri- 
tual contributions for their mind. ` Digby. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary cone 
tribuens, Graunt’s Biils of Mortality. 

3. That which is paid for the fupport of 
an army lying in a country. 

The pcople ’twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do fland but in a fore’d atteMion ; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution. Shak. 

Contri'auTive. adj. [from contribute. ] 
That has the power or quality of pro- 
moting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the valuc of the promifes renders them 
molt proper incentives ty virtue, fo the manner 
of propoting we fhall find allo highly ceatributive 
to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

CONTRI'EUTOR. n. f. [from contribute.) 
One that bears a part in fome common 
delign ; one that helps forward, or ex- 
erts his endeavours to fome end, in con- 
junction with others. 

I promis'd we would be contributors, 

And bear his charge of wouing, whattoc’er, 
Shukfpeare. 
A grand contributor to our diffentions is patton. 
Decay of Piety. 

Art thon a true lover of thy country ? zealous 
for its religious and civil liberties ? and a chear- 
ful centri/wtor to all thote publick expences which 
have becn thought nece Mary to fecure them ? 


4eterbury, 


The whole people were witneiles to the build- 
ing of the ark and tabernacle; they were ali 
contributors to it. Furbes. 

Contrrsutory. adr. [from contribute. | 
Promoting the fame end; bringing af- 
fiftance to fome joint delign, or incrcafe 
to fome common ftock. 

To CONTRISUATE. v.a. [contriflo, 
Latin.) To fadden; to make forrow- 
ful; so make melancholy. Not ufed. 


CON 


Blacknefsand darknets are but privatives, and 
therefore have little uot no adivity : fomewhae 
they do c7 uriiase, but very tittle. Bacou, 

Conrrista’rion. n. f. [from contriflate. | 
The act of making fad; the ilate of 
being made fad; forrow ; heavinefs of 
heart; fadnefs ; forrowfulnefs; gloomis 
nefs; grief; moan; mournfulnefs ; 
trouble ; difcontent ; melancholy. Not 


uled. 


Incenfe and nidorvus fmells, fuch as were of 
facrifices, were thought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to dilpofe men to devotion ; which they may 
do by a kind of tadnets and contrifasion of the 
fpirits, and partly alfo by heating and cxalting 
them Pacon'’s Natura! Hiflory, 

CONTRUTE. adj. (contritus, Latin. ] 

1. Bruifed; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow; haraffed with the 
fenfe of guilt; penitent. Ia the books 
of divines, contrite is Sorrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and detire of pleaf- 
ing him; and attrite is forrowful for 
fin, from the fear of punifhment. 

I Richard’s body have interred now; 

Andon it have beftow'd morc contrite tears, 

Than from it iffuec lurced drops at blood. 
Shakjpeare"s lienry v. 

With tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our highs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meck. 

Milton. 

The coxtrire finner is reftored to pardon, and, 
through faith in Chnft, our repentance 33 entitled 
to fulvation. i Rogers. 

CONTRI'JSENESS, n. f. [trom contrite.} 
Contiition; repentance, DG. 

Contritin. nf. [from contrite. ] 

1, The act of grinding, or rubbing to 

owder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which paint- 
ers ule, may have their colours a little changed, 
by being very claburately and finely ground ; 
where I fee not what can he jultly pretended for 
thore Changes, bs fides the breaking of their parts 
into lfs parts by that covrritzon, Newton's Opt, 

2. Penitence ; forrow for fin: inthe flriée 
fenfe, the forrew which arifes from the 
delire to pleafe God ; diltinguifhed from 
ailrition, or imperfect repentance pro- 
duced by dread of hell. 

What b furrow and covtririon far fin? A being 
grieved with the coniciernce of fin, not only that 
we have thereby incurred fuck danger, but alie 
that we have fo unkindly grieved and proveked 
fo good a God. Hariman ds Practical Catechiim, 

Fruits of moie pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Paradife could have produc’d. Ailton. 

Yoor fatiing, covteitez, and mortification, 
when the church and Rate appoints, and that ei- 
pecially in times of gicater sot and luxury, 

Sprurt’s Sermons. 

My future days hall be one whole contrition ; 
A chapel will I build with laige endowment, 
Where every day an hundred aged men 
Shall all held up their withered hands to heav’n. 

Dryden, 

ContrivaBLe, adi. [from contrive. ] 
Poffible to be planned by the mind; 
poffible to be invented and adjufled. 

It will hence appear haw a perpetual motion 
may fecm cafily conteivable. MW ikiny Dadatur. 

CONTRIVANCE. n. /. [from contrive, | 

1. The act of contiiving ; excogitation ; 
the thing contrived. 

There is no work impoffible to thefe contri- 
canees, but there may be as much acted by this 
art as can be fancied by imagination, MF ifkins. 


CON 


Infiructed, you'll explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. B’acdmere. 
2. Scheme; plan; difpofition of parts or 
caules. 
Our bodies are madc according to the mott 
Curious artifice, and oidcrly contrivance. 
Glanrville’s Seepjit. 
3. A conceit; a plot; an artilice. 
Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? 
Diyder. 
There might be a feint, a comtrittance in the 
matter, to draw him into fume (eeret ambush. 
attrcr bury. 
Zo CONTRIVE. v. a. [controuver, lr. } 
1. To plan out ; to excogitate. 
One that fleptin the cortrrereg luit, and waked 
to do tt. Stak{peare's Kong Lear. 
What more likely tu contrive this admurahtc 
fraine of the univerie than infinite witdain > 
Uiilotfon. 
Our poct has alwivs fome beautiful dengn, 
which he felt citsbuthes, and then comtrivics the 
means which will naturally conduct lim to his 
cnd. Dryden. 
2. To wear away. Out of ufe. 
Thice ages, fuch as mortal men contrrue. 
Fairy Queen. 
Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternuvon, 
And geamt caroutcs to our nuftrefs’ health. 
Shad /peare. 
To Conrai’ve. v.n. To form or dengn; 
to plan; to icheme ; to complot. 
Is it cnough 
That matking habits, and 4 borrow'd name, 
Contriue to hide my plenitude of thame? Prior. 
CONTRIVEMENT. n. f. [from contrive } 
Invention, Did. 
Contriver. n.f. [from contrive.} An 
inventer; one that plans adefizn; a 


fchemer. 

l, the miftrefs of your charms, 

The clofe contriver of all harms, 

Was nevercall’d to bear my pat.  Stuk/peare. 
Epcus, who the fraud’s cortriver was. Denham, 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver, Pope: 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yet none was ever tefs their debtor. Swift. 
Scenes ot blood and defolation, [had punted 

as the common effects of thole deflructive ma- 

chins; whercof, he faid, forme evil genius, enc- 
my to mankind, muft have been the firt contriver, 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 
CONTROL, n. f- (controle, that is, 
contre role, French. ] 
1. A regifter or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by 
the other. 


2. Cheek ; reftraint. 
Let partial fpirits dill aloud complain, 
Think themiclves injur'd that they cannot reign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 
He thall feel a torce upon himielf trom within, 
and from the control of his own principles, toen- 
gage him tu do worthily. South. 
If the finner fhall win fo complete a victory 
over his confcience, that all thofe confiderations 
fhall be able to frike no terrour into his mind, 
Jay no reftraint upon his lufts, no contro! upon 
his appetites, he is certainly too ‘trong for the 
means of grace. South's Sermons. 
Speak, what Pheebus has infpir'd thy foul 
For common good, and {peak without control. 
Dryden's Homer, 
3. Power; authority ; fuperintendence. 
The heafts, the fithes, and the winged fowls, 
Arc their males’ {ubje€ts, and at their controls. 
Shakfpeare. 
Jo CONTROL. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To keep under check by a counter 


reckoning. 


CON 


2, To govern; to reftrains to fubject. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punith, 
as far as with cacummunication, whomfoever 
they think worthy. Hooker. 

Give me a Ratt of honour for mine age ; 

But neta {ec pire to control tne world. Shakf 

Who (hali cenrrs! me for my works? Ecclus. 

l feel my virtue Qruggting in my foul; 

But Lronger pafion ducs its puw’r esørral, 
l Diyden’s Aurengzebe. 

Waith this he dida herd of yoats ezari, 
Winen by the way he met, and tlily fole; 

Clad ike a country twain he pip'ad and fung, 
And playing diove tus jully troop along. Dryden. 

Q, dearctt Andixw, fays the humble drol), 

Henectorth may l obey, and thou contro/, Prini. 
3. To overpower ; to confute : as, kecon- 
trolled al the evidenc: of his adverfary. 

As forthe tine while he was in the Tower, 
and the manner of hæ brother’s death, and his 
own cieape, fle knew they were things that a 
very few could control. Bacon's lenry vit. 

CONTROLLABLE., adj. [from control.] 
Subject to control; fubje& to com- 
mand; fubjeét to be over-ruled. 

P.thon is the drunkennets of the mind, and 
therefore, ats his prefent workings, nut cantrol!a 
ble by veaton. South. 

CunTROLLER. n.f. [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 
raining ; a fuperintendent. 

He docs not calm his contumelious fpirit, 

Nor ceale to be an arrogant controficr, Shak{peare. 

The great controller of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and liv’d in low eftate. 

Dryden. 
CONTRO'LLERSH:P, n.f. [from controller. } 
The office of a controller. : 


ConTRO'LMENT. n. f. [from control. } 
1. The power or a&t of fuperintending or 
reftraining. 


2. The ftate of being reftrained; refiraint. 


They made war and peace with one anothcr, 
without contro/ment, Dazies on Ireland. 


3. Oppofition ; confutation. 
Were it reafon that we fhould fuffer the fame 
to pfs without corrre/ment, in that current mean- 
ing, whereby cvcry where it prevaileth, Hocker. 


4. Retritance; hoftility. 
Here have we war for war, and blood for t-lood, 
Contrciment for centrchnent, Shakfpeare 
Controve’Rstat, adj. [from contro- 
verfy.] Relating to difputes; difpu- 
tatrous, 

It happens in contrcver fial difeourfes as it does 
in the atfaulting of towns, where, if the ground 
be but hrm whereon the batteries are erected, 
there is no farther enauiry whom it belongs to, fo 


it atturds but a fit rite fur the preient purpofe. 
Locke, 


Co'ntTROVERSY. n. f. [controverfia, Lat. | 

1. Difpute; debate; agitation of con- 
trary opinions: a di/pute is commonly 
oral, and a confrover/y in writing. 

How cometh it to pais that we are fo rent 
with mutual contentions fand that the church is 
fo much troubled ? If men had been willing to 
learn, allthcte controver/ics might have died the 
very day they were fiin brougkt forth. Heoker. 

Without controver/y great is the myftery of 
goclinefs. 1 Timothy. 

Wild controverfy then, which long tad tept, 
Into tke prefs from ruin’d cloilters leapt. Denk. 


This left no room tor contrcver fy about the title, . 


nor for encroachment on the sight of otticis. 
Locke. 
2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a contraverfy between men, and 
ticv come unto judgment, that the judges may 
judge them, then they fhall justify the righteous 
and condemn the wicked, Denteronomy. 
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3. A quarrel. 
The Cord hath a controversy with the nations. 
Jeremiuh. 


4. Oppofition ; enmity. This is an uu- 
ulual fenfe. 

The tesrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With luty finews ; throwing it ahde, 


And itcemming it with hearts of camtroverfy. Shak, 

To CONTROVERTY. v.a. [controverto, 

Lat.) To debate; to venulate in op- 

polite books ; to difpute any thing in 
Writing. 

It any perfon fhall think fit to controvert them, 

he may do it very fately for me. Cheyne. 

Hooker {eems to ufe the word coniro- 


wcrfe, if it be not an erratum. 

Verfuafion ought to be fully feted in men’s 
hearts, Chat, in litigations and cantraver fed caules 
of fuch quality, the will of God is to have them 
tu du whatfoever the fentence of judicial and final 
dicifion thail determine. Hooker. 


ConTROVE’KTIBLE.aaj. { fromcontrovert-] 
Dilputable; that may be the caufe of 
controverfy. 

Difcourling of matters dubious, and many 
controwertible wuths, we cannot without arrue 
gancy intreat a credulity, or implore any farthec 
allent than the probability of our realons and 
verity of vur experiments, Brown'i Vulg E:r, 


CONTROVE'RTIST. n.f. [from controvert. | 
Difputant ; a man veried or engaged in 
literary wars or difputations. 

Who can think himiclt fo confiderable as not 
to dread this mighty man ot demonftration, 
this prince of conrroverrisis, this great lord and 
poffetfor of frit principles ? Tillot fon. 


CoNTUMA'CIOUsS. adj. [contumax, Lat.] 
Obitinate; perverfe; dtubborn; in- 
flexible. 

Heis in law faid to be a contumacious perfon, 
who, on his appearance afterwards, departs the 
court without leave. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

There is another very efficacious method for 
fubduing of the molt obitinate contumacious fins 
ner, and bringing him into the obedience of tne 
faith of Chritt. Hammond's Fundamentals, 


Coxtuma’crousty. adv. [from contuma- 
cious. |] Obttinately; ftubbornly ; in- 
flexibly ; perverfely. 

Coxtema‘crousness, a. f. [from contua 
mactous.] Obilinacy ; perverfenels ; in- 
flexibility ; ftubbornnefs. 

From the deictiption I have given of it, a 


judginent may be given of the difliculty and coz- 
tamcicufuefs of cure. Wijeman, 


CONTUMACY. a. /. [from contumaciay 
Latin. } 
1. Obftinacy ; perverfenefs; ftubbornnefs ; 
inflexibility. 
Such acts 
Of coatumccy will provoke the Higheft 
To make death in us live. Miliar. 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and 
difobedience to any lawful fummons 
or judicial order. Aylhffe’s Parergon. 
Thefe certificates do only, in the generality, 
mention the party’s contumacics and difobedience, 
Ayliffe’s Parcrgen. 
Contune’'Liows. adj. [ contumeliofus, Lat. ] 
1. Reproachful; rude; furcaftick ; com- 
temptuous. 
With fcofts and (corns, and certumelicus taunts, 
In open market- place produc’d they me 
To be a publick tpedtacle. Shalt /peare, 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, 
though the people frequently proceeded to rude 
contumelicus language, yet no blood was ever 
drawn in any popular commeiions, till the time 
wt the Gracchi, Sus, 
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2. Tuclined to utter reproach or prattife 
infults; brutal; rude. 

There is yet another fort of contumeliovs per- 
fons, who indecd are not chargeable with that 
circumitance of ill employing their wit; for they 
ufe vone of it. - Government of the Tongue. 

Giving our holy virgins to the tton 
Of coutume ou, EUA mMadbraw’ d war. Stal fp. 

3. Productive of reproach; thameful; 1g- 
nominious, 

As itisinthe higheit degree iniutious to them, 
fo it is contemesisue to him. Decay of Piery. 

Coxtrume’tiouszty. adv. [from contuine- 
ious. Reproachfully ; , contemptu- 
oufly; rudely. 

The people are not woat to take fo great 
offence, when they are excluded fiom honours 
and offices, as-when their perfens are cowtumce- 
fox/ly trodden upon. Hosker. 

Fic, lords! that you, bting-fupreme magii- 

trates, 
Thas exames /iy Mould bicak the peace. Shat. 
Coytreume’rrousress. nf. [froin con- 


turizelicues.] ~Rudenefs; reproach. 

CONTUMELY. 2. f [contumelia, Lat. | 
Rudenefs; contemptuoulfnels ; bitter- 
nefs of language; reproach. 

If tne helm ot chief government be in the 
hands of a tew of the wealthicit, then laws, pro- 
viding for continuance thereof, mut make the 
puniment of cone.mefy and wrong, offered unto 
any of the common fort, fharpand gricvyus, that 
fo. the evil may be prevented. Hooker. 

Th’ oppreflur’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 

tunely, 
The pang ot defpis’d love, the law's delay. 
Shakjpeare’s Hamlet. 

It was ufdervalued and depreifed with fome 
bitternefs and contiunely. Clarendon. 

Why fhould any man be troubled at the contu- 
melies of thole, whofe judgment deferves not to 
be valued? Tillotfon. 

Eternal coneemeiy attend that guilty title, which 
claims exemption trom thought, and arrowates tu 
its wearers the prerogative of brutes. /dtifon. 

To CONTU'SE. v. a. [contufus, Latin. ] 
1. To beat together ; to bruite. 

Of their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed to- 
gether, and mingled with other earth, aud well 
watcred with warm water, therecame tuith herbs 
much like the other. Bacon. 

2. To bruife the flefi without a breach 
of the continuity. 

The ligature contujes the lips in cutting them, 
{o that they require to be digeited before they can 
unite. Wifeman, 

Conru’sion. n. f. [from contufio.] 
3. The a& of beating or bruifing. 
2. The Rate of being beaten or bruifed. 

Take a picce of glafs, and reduce it to powdcr, 
ìt acquiring by contufion a multitude of minute 
furfaces, from a diaphanous, Cogenerates into a 
white body. Boyle on Colours. 

3. A bruife ; a compreffion of the fibres, 
diltinguifhed from a wound. 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contufions, and all bruife of time. Shak/p. 

Thc bones, in harp colds, wax brittle; and all 
contufrons, in hard weather, are more hard to cure. 

Pucon. 

CONVALE'SCENCE: } n. /. [from_conva- 
Convace'scency. § efto, Lat.] Re- 
newal of health ; recovery from a difeafe. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, 
fhe recovered her ({pirits to a realunable comta- 
befcens >. Clarcndon. 


CONVALL’SCENT. adj. [convalefcens, 
Latin.] Recovering ; returning to a 
{flate of health.. 

Coxyve'NanLE. adj. Cconvenable, Fr. ] 


CON 


1. Confillent with; agreeable to; ac- 
cordant to. Not in ufe. 

Hic is fo meek, wife, and merciable, 

And with his word his work is convenable. 
Spenfer's Paflorals. 
2. That may he convened. 
To CONVENE. v.n. [convenio, Latin.) 
1. To come together; to affuciate; to 
unite. 

The fire feparates the aqueous parts from the 
others, wherewith they were blended in the con- 
ciete, and brings them into the receiver, where 
they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

In fhort-fighted men, whofe eyes are too 


~plump, the refraction bang too greats the rays! 


converge and convene in the eyes, before they 
come at the bottom, Newton's Opticks, 
2. Loaffemble for any publick purpofe. 
Tinere ave fettled periods of their convening, or 
a liberty Icft to the prince for coavoking the 
Iegiflature. Locke. 
To CONTENE. Val, 
i. To call together; to affemble ; to con- 
voke. 


No man was better pleafed with the convening | 


of this parliament than my felt. King Charles, 

All the fa¢tious and fchifmatical people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, con- 
vene themfelves by the found of a bell. | Clarend. 

And now th’ almighty father of the gods 
C.nvenés a councu in the bleit abodes. Pope. 

2. To fummon judicially. 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal 
and civil caules, cannot be convened before any 
but an ecelefiaftical judge. lyliffe, 


Conve NIENCE.U n. f. (convenientia, ’ 


Conve Nniency. | Latin.] 
1. Fitnefs; propriety. 

Conteniency is when a thing or action is fo ft- 
ted tothe circumftances, and the circumftanecs to 
it, that thereby it becomes a thing convenient. 

Perkins. 

In things not commanded of God, yet lawful, 
becaute permitted, the qucttion is, what light 
fhall thew us the conveniency which one hath 
above another 2 

2. Commodioufnels ; eafe ; freedom from 
diiculties, 

A man putting all his pleaferes into one, is 
like a traveller’s putting all his goods into onc 
jewel: the value is the fame, and the convenience 
greater. f Souths Sermons. 

Every man muft want fomething for the con- 
vensency of his life, for which he mutt be obliged 
to others. Calamy’s Sermons. 

There is another convenience in tlis method, 
during your waiting. Swift. 

3. Caufe of eafe ; accommodation. 

If it have not fuch a convenience, voyages mutt 
be very uncomfortable. Wilkins” Math, Magick. 

A man alters his mind as the work -procceds, 
and will have this or that convenience more, of 
which ne had not thought when he began. Dryd. 

There was a pair of (pectacles, a pocket per- 
fpeétive, and feveral other little convcaniencics, | 
did not think myfelf bound in honour to difco- 
ver. Swifts Gulliver's Travels. 

4. Fitnefs of time or place. 
Ufe no farther means ; 

But, with all brief and plain convenivncy, 

Let me have judgment. Shak/p. Merve. of Pin, 
CONVE'NIENT. at. [conveniens, Lat.] 
t. Fit; fuitable; proper; well adapted ; 

commodious. 

The leaft and moft trivial epifodes, or under 
ations, are either necellary or contentent ; cither 
fo ncceflary, that without them the poem muit Le 
imperfect ; or fu convenient, that no others-can be 
imagined morz fuitable to the place in which they 
are. . Pryd. Dedic. tothe Æ neid, 

Health itfeli is but a kind of temper, gotten 
and prete:ved by a convenient mixture of contra- 
riets. d: burhnot on Aliments. 
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2. It has either zo or for before the follow- 
ing noun: perhaps it ought generally 
to have for before perfons, and to be- 
fore things. 

Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me 
with food convenient for me. Proverbs, 
There are fome arts that are peculiarly cenve- 
venient to fome particular nations. Tillotjon. 
ConVENIENTLY. adv, [from convenizut, } 
1. Commodioufly ; without difficulty. 
l thts morning know 
Where we fhal! And him mott convenien:’y, Shall. 

2. Fitly ; with proper adaptation of pait 
to part, or of the whole to the efiect 
propofed. i 

Ic would be worth the experiment to inquiic, 
whether or no a failing chariot might be more 
convenentiy framed with moveable fails, whofe 
force muy be imprefied from their motion, egu- 
valent to thofe in a wind-mill. Filkins. 

CONVENT. n. f. [conventus, Latin. | 

r. An affembly of religious perfons;° a 
body of monks. or nuns. 

He came to Leicester ; 
Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
Wath all his convent, honourably recciv’d him. 
~ Shakfpcare. 

2. A religious houfe; an abbey; a mo- 
naftery ; a nunnery. 

One teldum finds in Italy a fpot of ground 
more agrecable than ordinary, that is not covered 
with a convent. Addifon, 


To Conve'nr. v. a. [convenio, Latin. ] 


To call before a judge @r judicature. 
He with his vath 
By all probation will make up full clear, 
Whenever he 's contented. Shukfpeare. 
They fent forth their precepts to attach men, 
and convent them before themfclves at private 
houfcs. Bacon's Hery vit, 


ConVE'NTICLE. n.f. [conventiculum, Lat. } 


1. An affembly ; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abitain from all cons 
venticles of men whatfoever; cven, out of the 
church, to have nothing to do with publick bu- 
fincts. dyliffe’s Parergon, 

2. An affembly for worfhip. Generally 
ufed in an ill fenfe, including herefy or 
{chifm. 

It behovcth, that the place where God fhall be 
ferved by the whole church be a publick place, 
forthe avoiding of privy conventicles, which, co- 
vered with pretence of religion, may ferve unto 
dangerous practiccs. Hooker. 

Who, far from ftceples and their facred found, 
In helds their tullen conventic/es found. Dryden. 

A fort of men, who are content to be ftiled of 
the church of England, who perhaps attend its 
{crvice in the morning, and go with their wives 
to a conventic/e in the afternoon, Swift. 

3. A fecret affembly ; an affembly where 
con{piracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 
(My (elf had notice of your conenticles 
And all to make away my guiltlefs 1 fc. 

4. Anaflembly, in contempt. 

If he revoked this plea tov, ‘twas becaufe 
he found the expected council was dwindling 
into a convent:c!*y a packed affembly of Italian 
bifops; not a tree cunveationof fathers from all 
quarters, <Ttterbury. 

Conve nTicLer. n.f. [from conventicle. } 
One that fupports or frequents private 
and unlawful affemblies. i 

Ancther crop is too like to follow; nay, I 
fear, it is unavoidable, if the conventicleri be per- 
mitted till to fcatter, Dryden, 

CONVE'NTION. n.f. [conventio, Latin. ] 
re The a of coming together; union ; 
coalition ; junction. 


Shuk yA 
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They are to be reckoned among the mof 
gencral acétioms of the conventions, or ailucia- 
tions, of leveral particles of matter Jato bothies 
of any certain denomination., Leyi 

2, An affembly. 

Publick convemnions are liable to all the infr- 

mitics, follics, and vices of private men. Swv/7. 
3. A contradl ; an agreement fora time, 

previous to a definitive treaty. 
CONVENTIONAL, adj. [from convention ] 

Stipulated ; agreed on by compact. 

Conventional {cervices referved by tenures upon 
grants, made out of the crown or knights fer- 
vice, Hale. 

Conve/NTIONARY. adj. [from convention. | 
A@ing upon contract; fettled by ftipu- 
lations. 

The ordinary covenants of moft conventionary 
tenants arc, to pay due capon and due harvett 
journeys. Carew’s Survey. 

Conve NTUAL, adj. [conventucl, French. ] 
Belonging to a convent ; monattick. 

Thofe are called conventual priors, that have 

the chicf ruling power overa monaftery. <fyliffe. 

Conve'ntuaL, n.f. [from convent.] A 
monk ; a nun ; one that lives in a con- 
vent. 

I have read a fermon of a conventual, who laid 


it down, that Adam could not laugh before the 
fall. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

Zo CONVERGE. v.n. [convergo, Lat. ] 
To tend to one point from different 
places. 

Where the rays from all the points of any ob- 
jet meet again, after they have been made to 
converge by retedtion or refraction, there they 
will make a picture of the object upon a white 
body. Newten's Opticks. 

Enfweceping firft 
The lower fkies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven. Thom/fon. 
Conve/RGENT. } adj. [from converge. | 
CoNVE/RGING. , Tending to one point 
from different parts, 
CONVERGING Series. See SERIES. 
Conve’RSaBLe. adj. [from conver/e. It is 
fometimes written converfidle, but im- 
properly ; converfant, converfation, con- 
verfable.} Qualified for converfation ; 
fit for company ; well adapted to the 
reciprocal communication of thoughts ; 
communicative. 

That fire and levity which makes the young 
fcarce converfible, when tempered by years, 
mikes a gay old age. -4dtifon. 

CONVE'RSABLENESS. n. f. [from conver- 
fable.] The quality of being a plealing 
companion; fluency of talk. 

Conve’RSABLY. adv. [from converfable. | 
In a converfable manner; with the 
qualities of a p'eafing communicative 
companion. 


Conve rsant. adj. [converfant, Fr.] 

1. Acquainted with ; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired by familiarity and 
habitude; familiar : with zz. 

The learning and fkill which he had by keing 
converfant in thcir books. Hooker, 
Lct thcm make fome towns near to the moun- 
tain’s fide, where they may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be corverfant in the view of the 
world. Spenfir. 
Thofe who are converfant in both the tongues, 
I Icave to make their own judgment of it. Dry. 
He ufcs the different dialects as one who had 
becn converfaxt with tirem all. Pope. 
2. Having intercourfe with any ; acquain- 
Vou, I, 
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ted; familiar by cohabitation or fellow- 
fhip ; cohabiting: with among or with, 
All that Mofes commanded, Jofhua read 
bfore all the congregation of Ilracl, with the 
women, and the little ones, and the ftrangers 
that were converfant amang then, Joplin. 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor converfant with eafe and idlencis.  Shalfp. 
Old men who have loved young company, 
and been converjant continually quita them, have 
been of tong life. Bacon. 
Gabricl, this day by proof thou Malt behold, 
Thou, and all angels conver fant on carth 
Mith man, or men’s añaire, haw I begin 
To verity that folenn meliage. Milten, 
Fo fuch a onc, an ordinary coffeehoufe gleaner 
of the city is an arrant ftutefman, and as much 
fupcriour too, asa man converfant about W hite- 
ball and the court is to an ordinary thopkeeper. 
Locke. 
3. Relating to; having for its object ; 
concerning : with about, formerly in. 
The matters wherein church polity is conver- 
fant, ave the publick religious duties of the 
church. Hooker. 
It any think education, becaufe it is couterfant 
about children, to be but a private and domef- 
tick duty, he has been ignorantly bred himfclf. 
Motton on Education. 
Difcretion, confidered both as an accomplifh- 
ment and as avirtuc, nut only as converfart about 
worldly affairs, but as regarding our whole exift- 
ence. «tddifon’s Spefator. 
Incditference cannot but Le criminal, when it is 
converfant about objects which are fo far from 
being of an indifferent nature, that they are of 
the higheft importance to ourfelves and our coun- 
try. Aiddifon’s Freeholder. 


CONVERSATION. n. /. [converfatio, Lat. ] 
1. Familiar difcourfe; chat; eafy talk: 
oppofed to a formal conference. 

She went to Pamela's chamber, mcaning to 
joy her thoughts with the fweet converfation of 
her fitter. Sidney. 

What I mentioned fome time ago in conver- 
fation, was not a new thought, juft then itarted 
by accident or occafion. Swift. 

2. A particular act of difcourfing upon 
any fubjeét: as, we Aad a long conver- 
fation on that que/tion. 

3. Commerce ; intercourfe ; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the free- 
dom uf habitudes, and converfation with the belt 
company. Dryden, 

His apparent, open guilt; 
I mean his corverfution with Shore’s wife. Shakf. 

4. Behaviour; manner of acting in com- 
mon life. 

Having your conterfution honet among the 


Gentiles. 1 Peter. 
h Practical habits; knowledge by long 
acquaintance. 


I {ct down, out of long experience in bufinefs 
and much converfaricn in books, what I thought 
pertinent to this bufinets. Bacon. 

By experience and coutes fation with thete bo- 
dies, a man may be enabled to give a near cen- 
jecture at the metallic ingredients of any mats. 

IFosdzvurd 

Conve’rsaTive. edr. [from converfè.] 

Relating to publick life, and commerce 
with men; not contemplative. 

Find *g him little ftucious and contemplative, 
fhe chore to endue him with comzerjarive quali- 
tics oi youth. Wotton, 


ZoCONVE’RSE. v. n. [converfer, Fr. 
converfor, Latin. ] 

I. Lo cohabit with; to hold intercourfe 
with; to be a companicn to : followed 
by with. 

By approving the fentiments of a perlon wir? 
whom he converfed, in fuch particulars us were 


CON 


juĝ, he won him over from thofe points in which 
he was mifluken. Addifun, 
For him who lonely foves 
To feck the diftant huls, and there converfe 
With nature. Thomfon's Summer. 
2. To be acquainted with; to be familiar 


to action. 
I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 
And uare{pcedtive boys : none are for me, 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. Shat/. 
Men then come to he furnithed with fewer or 
more fimple ideas from without, according as 
the objects they converfe with afturd greater or 
lels variety. Locke. 


3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk, 


Go therefore half this day, as friend tuith friend, 

Converfe with Adam. Milton`s Paradife Laft. 

Muchlefs can bird with beat, or ith with fowl, 

So well coaverfe. Milton's Paradife Loj. 

4. To difcourfe familiarly upon any iub- 
ject: with on before the thing, 

We had converfed fo often on thar fubject, and 
he had communicated his thoughts of it tu fully 
to me, that I had not the leait remaining dif- 
ficulty. Dryden's Duf rcjnoy'. 

e. To have commerce witha different fex. 
~ Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long 
a time a woman might be allowed to pray to 
the gods, after having converfed with a maa > 
If it were a hufband, fays fhe, the next day; 
if a ftranger, never. Guardian. 


Converse. n. fa [from the verb. It is 
{ometimes accented on the firft fyllable, 
fometimes on the lat. Pope has vufed 
both: the firit is more analogical. ] 

1. Converfation ; manner of difcourfing in 


familiar life. 
His conver fe is a fyftem fit 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift. 
Gen’rous comverfe, a foul exempt from pride, 

And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope. 
Form’d by thy covverfe happily to Meer 

From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 


2. Acquaintance; cohabitation ; familiarity. 
Though it be neceflitated, by its relation to 
fleth, to a terreftrial comverfe; yct it is, like the 
fun, without contaminating its heams. Géanville. 
By fuch a free converfe with perfons of dit- 
ferent fects, we fhall find that there are perfons 
of good fenfe and virtue, perfons of piety and 
worth, Watts on the Mind, 
3. In geometry. [from converfus. ] 

A propofition is faid to be the corverfe of 
another, when, after drawing a conclufion from” 
fomething firfl propofed, we proceed to fuppofe 
what had been before concluded, and to draw 
from it what had been fuppofed. Thus, if two 
fides of a triangle be cqual, the angles uppofite 
tu thofe fides are alfo equal: the cozverfz of the 
propofition is, tnat if two angles of a triangle be 
equal, the fides oppofite tp thofe angles are alfo 
equal, Chambers, 

Conve’RSELY. adw. [from conver/e.] With 
change of orders in a contrary order ; 
reciprocally. 

Conve/rsion. n. fi [converfio, Latin. ] 

1. Change hom one ftate into another; 
tranfmutation, 

Artificiul conaerfion of water info ice, is the 
work ofa few hours; and this of air may he 
uicd by a munth’s fpace. Bacon, 

There are no fuch natural gradations, and cone 
verfiens of one metal and mireral into anothe, 
in the carth, as many have fancied. J o2dqwardd. 

The converfion of the aliment into fat, is not 
properly nutrition. Arbuthnot. 

2. Change from reprobation to grace, 
from a bad to a holy life. 

3. Change from cue religion to another. 

They pafled through Phenice and Samaruct, 
declaring the eg:verfion of the Gentiles, a, 
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4. The interchange of terms in an argu- 
ment: as, nO Virtue is Vices No VICE is 
virtue. Chambers. 

5. Conversion of Equations, in algebra, 
is the reducing of a fractional equation 
into an integral one. 

Conve'RsiveE. adj. [from converfe.] Con- 
verfable; fociable. 

To CONVERT. v. a. [converto, Lat.] 
1. To change into another fubftance ; to 
tran{mute. 

If the whole atmofphere was converted into 
water, it would make no more than eleven yards 
water about the earth. Burnet. 

2. Tochange from one religion to another. 
Anguttine is converted Ly St. Ambrofe’s fermon, 
when he came to it on no fuch defign. Hammond. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which comverteth the finner from the cer- 
rour of his way, fhail fave a foul from death, 
und fhall hide a multitude of fins. Fames. 

Then will [ teach tranfgreffors thy ways, and 
finners thail be corverted unto thee. Pfalms. 

4. ‘To turn toward any point. 

Cryftal will callify into eleétricity, and con- 
vert the needle freely placed. Brown. 

ç. To apply to any ufe; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the fea fhall be converted 
unto thee, the torces of the Gentiles fhall come 
unto thee. Tfaiak. 

He acquitted him gir not like an honeft man ; 
fot he converted the prizes to his own ule. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

6. To change one propofition into ano- 
ther, fo that what was the fubje@ of 
the firlt becomes the predicate of the 
fecond. 

The papifts cannot abide this propofition con- 
cried: all fin is a tranfgreflion of the law; but 
every tranfgreffion of the law is fin. The apoftle 
therefore turns it for us: all unrightcoufnels, 
fays he, is fin; but every tranfgreflion of the 
Jaw is unrigntcoufnels, fays Auttin, upon the 
place. Hale. 

To Conve’R1. v.n. To undergo a change; 
to be tranfmuted. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 
That fear, to hate. Shakfpeare`s Richard 11. 

They rub out of it a red duf which converteth 
into worms, which they kill with wine. Sandys, 

Convert. n. f. [from the verb.) A per- 
fon converted from one opinion or one 

raétice to another. 

ne fefuits did not perfuade the converts to 
Jay afide the ufe of images. Sritling fleet. 

When Platonitin prevailed, the cavers to 
chriftianity of that fchool interpreted Hoy Writ 
uccorGing to that philofophy. . Lacke. 

Let us not imagine that the fr converts only 
of chrifliamity wore concerned tw defend their 
icligton. Rogers. 

Converter. n f. [from convert.] One 
that makes converts. 

CONVERTIBILITY. n. f. [from converti- 
ble.) ‘he quality of being poffible to 
be converted. 

ConvERTIBLE. adj. [from convert. ] 

1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; 
capable of traafmutation. 

Minerals are not conver?io/e into another fpe- 
cies, though of the fame genus; nor reducible 
dats another genus. Harvey. 

The gallis not an aikali; but it is alkalefcent, 
conceptible and corverreble into a corrofive alkali. 

wlrbuthnst on Alimenis. 

z. So much alike as that one may be ued 
for the other. 

Though it be not the real efence of any fub- 
Rance, it is the fpecitick effence, to which ou: 
name beivags, and is conversidle with it, Lacke 
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Many that call themfclves proteftants, look 
upon our worfhip to be idolatrous as well as that 
of the papifts; and pur prelacy and popery to- 
gether, as terms convertible. Swift. 

Conve'RTIBLY. adv. [from convertible. | 
Reciprocally ; with interchange ot 
terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who 
was not alfo proud; nor, convertib/y, any one 
proud, who was not equally ungrateful. South. 

Co’nverTite. n. f. [converti, Fr.] A 
convert; one converted from another 
opinion. Not in ufe. 

Since you are a gentle convertite, 

My tongue thall huth again this storm of war. 
Shakfpeure. 

Nor would I be a cenvertite fo cold, 

As not to tell it. Donne. 


CO'NVEX. ads. [convexus, Lat.] Rifing 


in a circular form; oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this 
alfo, to imitate the convex mirrour, and to place 
nothing which glares at tne border of his 
pidture. Dryden. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl; 

Will not the motion to a diitance hurl 

W hatever duft or fand you on it place, 

And drops of water from its convex face? Black. 
Convex. a. f. A convex bedy ; a body 

{welling externally into a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

From eaft to weft burns thro’ th’ cthcreal fiame, 

And half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame. 

Lickel, 

Conve’xXED. particip. adj. [from convex. | 

Formed convex ; protuberant in a cir- 
cular form. 

Dolphins are ttraight ; nor have they their {pire 
convexed, or more confiderably embowed than 
either fharks, porpoifcs, whales, or other ceta- 
ceous animals. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 


Conve'xepzy. adv. [from eonvexed.] In 
a convex form. 

They be drawn canrvexe.dy crooked in one picce ; 
yet the dolphin, that carrieth Arion, 1s Con- 
cavoufly inverted, and hath its {pine depreifed. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Conve'sity. 2. f/. [from convex.] Pras 
tuberance ina circular form. : 

Convex glaffes fupply the defect of plumpne(s 
in the eyc, und, by increafing the refraction, 
make the rays converge fooner, fu as ta cunvene 
diftingtly at the bottum of the eye, it the glafs 
have a duc degree of convexity. cuten 

If the eve were fu picrcing as to defcry even 
opake and little objećts a hundred leagues off, it 
wouid do us little fervices it would be termina- 
ted by neighbouring hills and woods, or, in the 
lngef and evenett plain, by the very convexity 
of the earth. Bentley. 

Conve’xiy. adv. [from coavex.J] In a 
convex form. 

Aimof all, both blunt and harp, are ceevealy 
conical; they are all along convex, not only per 
axbiten, but between buth ends. Grew. 


Conve'xness. a. /. [from convex. ] Sphe- 
roidical protuberance ; convexity. 

Convexo-concave. adj. Having the 
holiow on the infide correfponding to 
the external protuberance. 

Thefe are the phenomena of thick convexo- 
concuve plates uf glais, which are every where of 
tne fame thicknefs. N wton. 

To CONVEY. w. a. [ccenveho, Latin. ] 
1. To carry; to tranfport from one placc 
to another. 

Let letters be given me ta the govcinours bc- 
yong the river, that they may convey me over 
till i come into Judea. Neken:) ih 

} will conzcy them bv fea, in Acats, unto the 
} a-c thou fhal: ap oint me. 1 Arng: 
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a. To hand from one to another. 


A divine natural right could not be conveyed 
down, without any plain, natural, or divine 
rule concerning it. Locke, 
. To remove fecretly. 

There was one conveyed out of my houfe yefter- 
day in this batket. Shakjpears. 


4. To bring any thing, as an initrument 


of tran{miffion; to tran{mit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the fenfes have conucyed any in, 
I conceive that ideas in the underftanding are 
cocval with fenfation. Locke. 

Sa, le transfer ; to deliver to another. 

The earl of Defmond, before his breaking 
forth into rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands 
tu feoffecs in truft. Spenfer. 

Adam's property or private dominion could 
not conv:y any fovereignty or rule to his heir, 
who, not having a right to inherit all his father’s 
poffeffions, could not thereby come to have any 
jovereignty over his brethren. Locke. 


6. To impart, by means of fomething. 

Men fill one another’s heads witi noife and 
founds, but comey not thereby their thoughts. 

Locke, 

That which ufes to produce the idea, though 
conveyed in by the ufual organ, not being taken 
notice of, there follows no {enfation. Locke, 

Some fingle imperccptible bodies muft come 
from them to the eyes, and thercby convey to the 
brain fome motion which produces thofe ideas. 

Locke. 

Tiney give energy to our expreflions, and convey 
our thoughts in more aident 2nd intenfe ph-afes, 
than any in our own tonguc. Addifon. 

+. To impart ; to introduce. 

What obfcured light the heav’ns cid grane, 
Did but esavey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shaky. 

Others convey themfclves into the mind by 
more fenfes than onc. Loke. 

$. To manage with privacy. 

I will cc»vey the bufinefs as 1 fha!l find means, 
and acquaint you withal. Shukfpeare, 

Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown, 

To fine his title with tome fhews of truth, 
Convey'd himfelf as heir to th’ lady Lengare. 
Séak/peare, 
Conve’yance. n. f. [from convey. ] 
1. ‘The act of removing any thing. 

Tell ner, thou mad’it away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her fake, 

Mad' quick conveyance with ker good aunt Ann. 
Shal/peare. 
2, Way for carriage or tran!portation. 

Foliowing the river downward, ticre is cone 

aeyance into the cuuntrics named in the tcat. 
Rale'gh’s Hifi. of Weori:t. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places where 
there is no comveyance for timber to places of 
vent, fo as to quit the coft of the carriage. Temple. 

3. The method of removing fecretly from 
one place to another. 

Your hufoand’s kere at hand; bethink you of 
fome conveyance : in the houle you cannot hide 
hina. Shakf{peare. 

4. The means or inftrument by which any 
thing is conveyed. 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we've ftuff'd 
Thefe pipes, and theft corneyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls, 

Stukfpeare’s Coriolurus, 

How fuch a variety of motions fhould be re- 
gularly conductec, in fuch a wildernefs of paf- 
fages anc diftingt pvenues, Ly mere impellcnts 
and material conveyances, I have not the leaft 
conjecture. Glan. San. Dog. 

5. franf{million ; delivery from one to an- 
other. 

Our author has provided for the defcending 
and cowwyance down of Adam's monarchica) 
power, or paternal dominion; to pefterty. Leche. 


CON 
6. Ack of transferring property ; giant. 


Doth not the act of the patents, in any lawful 
grant or conveyance, bind their heirs for ever 
thereunto? Spenfer on Ireland, 


9. Writing by which property is tranf- 
ferred. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
lie in this box; and mutt the inheritor nimfelf 
hive no more ? Shakfpeare, 

This begot a fuit in the chancery betore the 
Jord Coventry, who found the conveyances in law 
to be fo firm, that io juttice he mui decree the 


laad to the carl. Clarendon. 


$. Secret management ; juggling artilice ; 
private removal; fecret fubfitution of 
one thing for another. 

It cometh hercin to pafs with men, unadviledly 
fallen into error, as with them whofe (ate hath 
no ground to uphold it, but only the help which, 
by fubtile conveyance, they draw out of cafual 
events, arifing from day to day, till at length 


they be clean fpent. Poker. 
Clole conpeyancr, and each pradtice ill 
OF cofinage and knavery. Spenfer. 


I am this day come to furvey the Tower ; 
Since Henry's death, L icar, there is conveyance 
h Shakfpeare. 
Can they not juggle, and with flight 


Conveyance play with wrong and right? Hwudib. 


Conve’yancer. n. f. [from conveyance. ] 
A lawyer who draws writings by which 
property is transferred. 

Conve'yrr. n. / [from convey.] One 
who carries or tran{mits any thing from 


one place or perfon to another, 

The conveyors of waters of thefe times content 
themfelves with one inch of fall in fx hundred 
fect. Brerewiad on Languages. 

Thofe who ftand before earthly princes, in the 
neareft degree of approach, who are the difpenfers 
of their favours, and corveyers of ther will, to 
others, do, on that very account, he ii high 
honours to themfclves, Atterbury, 


To CONVICT. v. a. [convinco, Lat. ] 
1. To prove guilty ; to dete in guilt. 

And they which heard it, being conviéled by 
their awn confcience, went out onc by one. John. 

Things, that at the fit thew fecmed poffible, 
by ripping up the performance of them, have 
been convicted of HnpofMbility. Bacon, 

2. Toconfute; to difcover to be falfe. 

Although not only the reafon of any head, 
but experience of cvery hand, may well comui 
it, yet will it not by divers be rejected. Brown, 

3. To thow by proof or evidence. 

If there be no fuch thing apparent upon re- 
cord, they do as if one fhould demand a legacy 
by virtue of fome written teftament, whercin 
there being no fuch thing fpecified, he pleadeth 
that there it muf needs be, and bringeth argu- 
ments fromthe love which always the teftator hore 
him; imagining that thefe proofs will convict a 
ceflament to have that in it, which other men can 
no where by reading find. Haoker. 

Convict. adj. [rather the participle of 
the verb.) Convicted ; detefledin guilt. 

Before I be csavié? by courfe of law, 

To threaten me with death, is moft unlawful. 
Shakfpeure. 

Ry the civil law, a perfon couvi, or contefling 
his own crime, Cannot appeal. Ayliffe. 

Convidt a papift ne, and [a poet. Pepe. 

Co'xvicT. n. f. (from the verb.] A 
perfon caft at the bar; one found guilty 
of the crime charged againf{ him; a 
criminal dete&ted at his trial. 

On the icore of humanity, the civil law allows 
a certain fpace of time buth to the couw/ and to 
perfons confefiing, in order to fatisfy the judg- 
ment. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Coxvi'cTion. n. fi [from convið. ] 


CON 


1, DeteMion of guilt, which is, in Taw, 
either when a man is outlawed, or ap- 
pears and confelles, or elfe is found 
guilty by the ingucit. Cowell. 

The third befi abfent is condemn'd, 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law; 
Coniwiétion'te the ferpent none belongs. 


Milton, 
2. The att of convincing ; confutation ; 


the act of forcing others, by argument, 
to allow a polition. 

When therefore the apuftle requireth hability 
to convict hereticks, can we think he judgeth it 
a thing unlawful, and not rather needful, to ufe 
the principal inttrvument of their comvi@ior, the 
light of reafon ? Hocker. 

The manner of his comuiéion was defizned, 
not as a peculiar privilege to him, but as a tand- 
ing miracie, a kuting argument for the conviction 
of others, tothe very end of the world. cittcrd. 

3. State of being convinced. 

Their wifdom is only of this world, to put 
falfe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 
evil good, againtt the corwon of their own 
confciences, Swift. 

Convi'ctive. ads. [from convid.) Hav- 
ing the power of convincing. 

To CONVINCE, v.a. (convinco, Lat.] 

1, To force any one to acknowledge a 
contefted pofition. 

That which F have all this while heen endea- 
vouring to convince men of, and to perfuade 
them toy is no other but what God himtelf doth 
particularly recommend to us, as proper for hu- 
man confideratian, Pilot fon, 

But, having fhifted ev’ry form to 'feape, 
Convinc'd of conqueft, he refund his thape. Dry. 

Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes ; 
and we receive from ita great pirt of the ufetul 
truths we have, with a convincing evidence. Locke. 

2. To convict ; to prove guilty of. 

To couv.nce all that are ungodly among them, 
of all their ungodly deeds. Jude. 

The difcovery of a truth formeily unknown, 
doth rather esvvince man of ignorance, than na- 
ture of errour. Raleigh, 

O feek not to contixce me of a crime, 

Which I can ne’cr iepent, nor can you pardon. 

Dryden, 

3. To evince; to prove; to manifeit; to 
vindicate. Not in ufe. 

Your Italy contains none fo accomplifhed a 
courtier, to convince the honuur of my miftrefs. 

: Shak/peare’s Cymbeline. 

This letter, inflead of a confutation, only 
urgeth me to prove divers puidages uf my fermon, 
which M. Cheynel's part was to convince, 

Dr. Maine. 
4. To overpower; to furmount. Obfo- 
lete. 
There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That fay his cure; their malady continces 
The great effay of art, Shak/peare. 
Kuives be {uch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of fome ~ifirets, 
Convinced or fuppled them, they cannot chufe 
Bat they mutt blab, Shak [pear 

When Duncan is ¢flecp, his two chamberlains 
Will J with wine and wailel fu cexvinze 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakfpeare. 
Convi'scemMEnt.on. f. [from convince. 
Conviction. 
[f thar be not somzincement enough, let him 
weigh the cther alto. a Decay of Piety. 
Convi'nc(BLe. ads. [from convince. | 
1. Capable of conviciion. 
2. Capable of being evidently difproved 
or detected. 

Upon wlat uncertainties, and alfo concvincible 
falfities, they often creétcd fuch emblems, we 
have delivered. herun. 
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Coxvi'xcrncry. adv. [frem convince.) 
In fuch a Werner as to leave no room 
for doubt or difpute; fo as to produce 
conviction. 

This he did fo particularly ard comuincingl, 
thar thofe of the parliament were in great con- 
fufion. Glirendom, 

The refurrection ts fo convincingly atteled Ly 
fuch perfons, with fuch circumflances, that they 
who confider and weigh the teftimony, at what 
diflance foever they are placed, cannot entertain 
ary more doubt of the refurrcétion than the 
crucifixion of Jefus. sitterbury. 

Convi'nciInGNess. n. f. [from convinc- 
ing.] The power of convincing. 

fo CONVIVE. v.a. [convivo, Lat:] 
To entertain; to feat. A word, I be- 
licve, not elfewhere ufed. 

Firfi, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent, 
There in the full contrive you. Shak. Tro. and Gref. 

Convi'vat. adj. [convivalts, Latin. | 

Convi'viar. § Relating to an enter- 
taininent; feftal ; focial. 

I was the firtt who fet up feftivals ; 


Not with high taftes our appetites did force, 

But fll’d with converfation and difcourfe ; 

Which feats, coxtitiul mectings we did name. 
Denham. 

Your focial and ecntivial fpirit is fuch, thet 

itis a happincfs to live and converle with you. 
Dr. Newton. 
Conu’nDRus. n.f. A low jeft; a quib- 
ble; a mean conceit : a cant word. 

Mean time he fmouks, and laughs at merry tele, 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. Philipi. 

ToCO'NVOCATE, v. a. [convoco, Lat. ] 
To call together; to fummon to an al- 
fembly. 

Convoca TION. m. f. [convocatin, Lat.}] 

1. The a& of calling to an affembly. 

Diaphantus, making a general convocation, 
fpake to them in this manner. Sidney, 

2, ‘An aflembly. 

On the cighth day fhall be an holy coavecatizn 
unto you. Leviticus, 

3. An affembly of the clergy for conful- 
tation upon matters ecclefaltical, in 
time of parliament: and, as the partia- 
ment confifts of two diflin houfes, fo 
does this; the one called the upper 
houfe, where the arelibifheps and bifhops 
fit feverally by themfelves; the other 
the lower houle, where all the reft of 
the clergy are rcprefented by their de- 
putics. Cowell, 

J have made an offer to his majeQy, 

Upon oin fpiritual conzczatior, 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at onc time the clergy yet 

Did to his predecetfors part withal. Siak/peare, 

This is the declaration of our church about it, 
made by thofe who met in conmecation, Stilling fi. 

To CONVO'KE., wv. a. [convoco, -Latag 
To call together; to fummon to an af- 
fém hiy. 

Affemblies exercife their Ivgifature at the 
times that their conftitution, or their own ac- 
journment, appoints, if there Le no other way 
weferided to czateke them. Lorie. 

When next the morning warms the purple cuit, 
Corveke the peerage. Pope's Oe ffey, 

The fenate originally cenfifted all of mobles, 
the people being only cestefed upon fuch occa- 
fions as fell intu their cognizance. Sift, 


To CONVO'LVE. v.a. [convolve, Lat.) 
Yo roll together; to roll one part upon 
another. 

He winth’d him to and fro cowvelu'd, 
aa 2 


a 
Bb Lon, 
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It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched 
m2ggots, not the parent animal, becaule fhe 
emits nu wcb, nor hath any textrine art, can 
convelve the ftubborn leaf, and bind it with the 
thread it weaves from its body. Derham. 

Us’d to milder {cents, the tender race 
By thoufands tumble from their noney’d domes, 
Csnvolv’d and agonizing inthe dut. Thomfon, 

Co'nroLUTED. part. [of the verb I have 
-found no example.] willed; rolled 
upon itfelf. 

This ditfers from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, 
that the plates of that arc flat and plain, whereas 
thefe are conve’uted and infledtcd. Woodward. 

Coxvozru'tion. n.f. [convolutio, Lat. ] 

1. The a&t of rolling any thing upon it- 
felf; the ftate of being rolled upon 
itfelf. 

Cbferve the conzaiution of tne faid fibres in all 
other glands, in the fame or fome other manner. 

Grew’ s Cofmologia. 

A thoufand fecret, fubtle pipes beftow, 

From which, by num'rous convolutions wound, 
Wrapp’d with th’ attending nerve, and twilted 
round. Blackmore. 


2, The itate of rolling together in com- 


pany. 
And tofs’d wide round, 
O'er the calm fea, in convolution (wift 
The feather’d eddy Hoats. = Thomjon’s Autumn. 


To CONVO'Y. v.a. [convoyer, French, 
from conviare, low Latin.] To accom- 
pany by land or fea, for the fake of de- 
fence: as, he was convoyed by fips of 


War. 


Convoy. 2. f. [from the verb. Ans 
ciently the accent was on the lat fylla- 
ble ; it is now on the firft. ] 

1. Force attending on the road by way of 
defence. 

Had not God fet peculiar value upon his tera- 
ple, he would not have made himielf his peo- 
ple’s convoy to fecure them in their paffage to it. 

Souths Sermons. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure; 

Wour covvoy makes the dangerous way fecure. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Convoy fhips accompany their merchants, tll 

they may profccute the voyage without danger. 
Dryden's Preface, Dufrefnoy. 

2. The act of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where 
fervices were done; at fuch a breach, at fuch a 
convoy. Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 

Swift, as a {parkle of a glancing ftar, 

I hoot from heav’n to give him {afe convoy. 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 

3. Conveyance. Not in ufe. 

Sifter, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is affiftant, do not fleepy 


But let me hear from you. Shakfpeare. 


Co'NUSANCE. n. f. [conoiffance, French. ] 
Cognizance; notice; knowledge. A 
law term. 

To CONVU'LSE, v.a. [convulfus, Lat.] 
To give an irregular and involuntary 


motion to the parts of any body. 
Follows the loofen’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, decpening, mingling peal’on peal, 

Cruth’d horrible, convulfing heaven and earth. 


Thom/fon. 


Convu’tsion. n. f. [convulfio, Lat.] 


< e d 
he A convulfion 1S an involuntary contrac- 


tion of the fibres and mufcles, whereby 


the body and limbs are preternaturally 


diftorted. Quincy. 


If my hand be put into motion by a convul- 
fron, the indittcrency of that operative faculty is 


taken away. Locke. 
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2. Any irregular and violent metion; tu- 
mult ; commotion; difturbance. 

All have been fubje&t to fome concufhions, and 
fall under the fame convuifions of itate, by dif- 
{enfions or invafions. Temple. 

Convu'tsive. adj. [conwulfsf, Tr.] That 
produces involuntary motion ; that gives 
twitches or {pafms. 

They are irregular and convalfive anotions, or 
ftrugglings of the {pirits. Hale. 

Shew me the Aving foul’s convulfive frifo, 
And all the enguisa of departing life. Dryden. 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the 

fame, 
And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came; 
Her hair tood up; conzul/rve rage potfefs'd 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab’ring 
breait. Dryden. 
In filence weep, 
And thy cozvulfive forrows inward keep. Prier. 
CONY. n.f- [hanin, Germ. connil or 


connin, Yr. cuniculis, Lat.] A rabbit ; 

an animal that burrows in the ground. 
With a flrort-legg d nen, 

Lemons and wine for fauce; to tnefe a cony 

Is not to be defpair’d of, for our money. 


Ben Foafon’s Epig. 
The hufbandman fuffers by hares and cony's, 
which eat the corn and trees. Mortimer. 


Cony-BorouGHu. a.f. A place where 
rabbits make their holes in the ground. 

To Co’NycaTCcH. v. n. To catch a cony, 
is, in the old cant of thieves, to cheat ; 
to bite; to trick. 


I nave matter in my head againft you, and 
againft your cæony-cutching rafcals. Shakfpeure. 


Co'nycaTcHER. na. f. Athief; acheat; 


a fharper; a tricking fellow; a rafcal. 
Obfolete. 

To Coo. v. n. [from the found.] To cry 
as a dove or pigeon. 


The ftockdove only through the fore ft coves, 
Mournfully hoarfe. Thomfon’s Summer, 


COOK. n. /. [coguus, Lat.] One whofe 
profeffion is to drefs and prepare viciuals 
for the table. 

One mittrefs Quickly is inthe manner of his 
nurfe, or his dry-nurfe, or his csok, or his laundry, 
his wather, and his wringer. Shak/peare. 

The new-born babe by nurfes overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fre he 
made. Dryden, 

Their cooks could make artifcial birds and 
filhes, in default of the real ones, and which 
exceeded them in the exquifitenets of the taite. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Coox-maip. n. f. [cook and maid.] A 


maid that drefles provifions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned off one of the beit cook-muids in Eng- 
land. Addifon. 

Cook-r6om. n. f. [cook and room.) A 
room in which provifions are prepared 
for the fkip’s crew; the kitchen of a 
fhip. 

The commodity of this new cook-room the 
merchants having found to be fo great, as that in 
all their fhips the cook-rocms are built in their 
fore-caftles, contrary to that which had been 
anciently ufed. Raleigh's Effays. 


To Cook. v. a. [coguo, Lat.] 
1. To prepare victuals for the table. 


Had cither of the crimes been cooked to thcir 
palatcs, they might have changed meffes. 
Decay of Piety. 
2. To prepare for any purpofe. 


Hanging is the word, fir; if you be ready for 


that, you arc well coskr. Siabfpeare. 
Coo’kerRY. n. f- [fiom cook] The art 
of dreffing victuals, 


coo 


Some mai?’ s wit 


Found th’ art of cez sy" thi 
More bodies C im’ d a 20, 
Than will the Cs . Dat. 
Ev'ty one tows! y. 
Thefcuare the ingrsdients o! plants befar "hey 
are prepared by ¢:28 7: Alrhuthest, 


COOL. adi. {koelem, Dutch. 


1. Somewhat cold ; approaching to cold. 


He fet his leg in a peil-tull, ; » onuld 
well endure it, renewing it ae if grew cel. 
S eig le. 


2. Not zealous; not ardent ; not angry; 
not fond; without pafon: as, a cool 
friend; a ccol deceiver. 

Coor. n. f. Freedom from heat ; foft and 
refrefhing coidnefs. 

But (ce where Lucia, at | 
Amd the coe! of yon Pigi 
Enjoys the noon-day biccze. ~“ Addifan. 

Philander was enjoying the e*s of the mornings 
among the cews that lay on cvery thing about 
him, and that gave the air a frefhnefs, Addifon. 

To Coot. v. a. [hoeku, Dutch. ] 

1, To make cool; to allay heat. 

Snow they ufe in Naples irftead of ice, be- 
caufe, as they fay, it cools or congeals any liquor 
fooner. Addifon on Italy. 

Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fubacid 
fruit, is cooling, and very agreeable to the fto- 
mach. Arbuthnot on Dies. 

2. To quiet paffion; to calm anger; to 
moderate zeal. 

My lord Northumberland will foon be caol'd. 

Shatfpeare’s Henry 1v. 

He will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and 
repine in private, becaufe he will be apt to fear 
fome ill eect it may produce in ccoling your love 
to him. siddifon's Spectator. 

Had they thougnt they had been fighting only 
other people’s quarrcls, perhaps it might have 
coul:d their zcal. Swift, 


wonted hour, 


marble afci:y 


To CooL: v.r. 


1. To grow lefs hot. 
2. To grow lefs warm with regard to 
paffion or inclination. 

My humour thall not ccol; T will incenfe Ford 
to deal with poifon; I will poffcfs him with 
yclluwnefs. Shakfpeare. 

You never cso/ while you read Homer. Dryden. 

I’m impatient till it be cone; I will not give 
myfelf liberty to think, left I fhould coz/. 

Congreie’s Old Bachelor. 
Co'oLER. n. f. [from cool. ] 


te That which has the power of cooling 
the body. 


Coolers ave of two forts; firat, thofe which 
produce an immediate fenfe of cold, which are 
fuch as have their parts in lefs motion than thofe 
of the organs of feeling ; and fecondly, fuch as, 
by particular vifcidity, or groffnefs of parts, give 
a greater confiltence to the agimal tluids than 
they had before, whereby they cannot move fo 
fait, and therefore will have lefs of that inteftine 
force on which their heat deperds. The former 
are fruits, all acid liquors, and common: water ; 
and the latter are fuch as cucumbers, and all 
fubftances producing vifcidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame ne- 
cefity fora cooler as in man. Harvey. 

Acid things were ufed only as ccolers, 

-Ai butànot on Aliments. 
2. A veffelin which any thing is made 
cool. 

Your firft wort hcing thus boiled, lade off into 
one or morc coc/ers, ur cool-backs, in which leave 
the fulluge behind, and let it run off finc. 

Mortimer’s Hufbundry, 
Co'oLLY. adv. [from cool. } f 
1. Without heat, or fharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 
And frcfh bedew’d with ever-fpouting ftreams, 
Sits coo//y calm, Thomfow s Sumser, 
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2. Without paffion. 

Morives that addrefs themfelves 220//y to our 
reafunyare hitelt to be employed upon reaionalle 
creatures. ddtterbury 

Co'oL Ness. n, f. [from cool. } 
te Gentle cold; a foft or mild degree of 
cold. 

"Fhis difference confiltcth not in the kest or 
cooinefs of tpirits; for cloves and other fpiecs, 
maptia, and petroleum, have exceeding hot fpi- 
rits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, 
but not inflamed. Bacon's Natural Urjtory, 

The toad loveth thade and cos/ncfs. Bacon. 

Yonder the Barvet of cold months laid up, 
Gives a freth cooluefs to the royal cup; 

There ice, like crvital, him and never lott, 
‘Tempers hot July with December's frot. Waller. 
The theep enjoy the cas/ae/s of the ihade. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Want of affeCQiion; difinciination. 
They parted with fuch coo/nc/s towards each 
other, as if they fcarce hoped tu meet again. 
Clarerdy, 
3. Freedom from paflion. 
Coom. n. f. [ecume, French] 


1. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. 
Phillips. 
2. That matter that works out of the 
wheels of carriages. Bailey. 
3. It is ufed in Scotland for the ufelels 
duit which falls from large coals. 
Cooms, or Coms. n. f. [coméle, Fr. cumu- 
lus, Latin, a heap. Skinner.) A mea- 
fure of corn containing four bufhels. 
Bailey. 
COOP. n. /- [Luype, Dutch.] 
1. A barrel ; a veilel for the prefervation 
` of liquids. 
2. A cage; a pena for animals, as poultry 
or fheep. 

Gracchus was Main the day the chickens refufed 
to cat out of the cscop; and Claudius Pulcher un- 
derwent the like fuccefs, when he contemned the 
tripudiary augurat‘ons. Brown. 

There were a great many crammed capons to- 
getiicr in a coop. L’ Efirange. 

Jo Coor. u. a. [from the noun.] To 
fhut up in a narrow compafs ; ta con- 
fine ; to cage; to imprifon: when it is 
ufed akfolutely, it has often, perhaps 
always, the intenfive particle up. 

That pale, that white-fac’d fhore, 

Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iflanders. Shakf. 

The Englifhmen did ccop up the lord Raven- 
fcin, that he flirred not; and likewife held in 
strait hege the town. Bacon. 

In the taking of a town the poor efcape better 
than the rich; fur the one is let go, and the other 
is plundered and cooped up. LL’ Efrange. 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fhame ts 

fhown, 
Coop up a fccond time within your town ! 

Who dare not iffue forth in open cld. Dryden. 
One world fuftic’d not Alexander’s mind; 
Ceop'd up he fcem’d, in earth and feas confin'd. 

Dryden's Juvenal, 

Cosp’d up in a narrow ifle, obferving dreams 
With fiattering wizards. Dry.ten, 

The Trojans, coop’ within their walls fo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iffue ina throng. Dryden. 

The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 
were nothing in comparifon of law or phyfick, of 
aftrology or chymiltry, csops the underttanding 
up within narrow bounds, and hinders it froin 
looking abroud into other provinces of the intel- 
Ie&tual world. Locke. 

They ar: ccoped in clofe by the laws of thcir 
countries, and the ftriét guards of thofe whofe 
intere it is to keep them ignorant. Locke. 


Coo 


What! coop whole armies in our walls again! 
Pope. 
Coope’r. n. f. (coupe, French.] A motion 
in dancing. 
Coloprr. n. f. [from coop.] One that 
makes coops or tarrels. 

Sucictics of artificcrs and trade(men, belonging 
to fume tuwns corporate, fuch as weavers and 
coopers, by virtue of their charters, pretend to pri- 
vilege and jurifdidtion. Chili, 

Co'opERAGE. n. f. [from coofer.] The 
price paid for coopers work. 


To COOPERATE. v. n. [con and opera, 
Latin. ] 

t. To labour jointly with another to the 
fame end: it has with before the agent, 
and /o before the end. 

Je puzzicth and perplexeth the conccits of 
many, that pernaps would otherwile cceprrure 
cuith tim, and makes aman walk almoft alonc 
to his own ends. Bacon, 

By giving man a free will, he allows man 
that higheit fatisfaction and privilege of covperac- 
ing to his own felicity. Eoyle. 

2. To concur in producing the fame 
effect. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his 
benignity cooperate to their converfions. 

Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

All thefe caufes cooperating, mult, at laft, 
weaken their motion. Cheyne. 

The fpecial ats and impreffions by which the 
Divine Spirit introduces this charge, and how far 
human liberty cocperates quith it, are fubjcéts 
beyond our comprehenfion. Rogers. 

Coopera’Tion. n, /. [from cooperate. ] 
The act of contributing or concurring 
to the fame end. 

We might work any effect without and againĝ 
matter; and this not holpen by the cooperaticn of 
angels or fpirits, but only by the unity and har- 
mony of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Coo'PERATIVE. adj. [from cooperate. | 
Promoting the fame end jointly. 

Coorera Tor. n. f. [from cooperate.| He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotes the 
fame end with others. s 

CooPTATION. n. f. [cocpic, Lat.] Adop- 
tion; afumption. 

COO'RDINATE. adj. [con and ordina- 
tus, Lat.] Holding the fame rank; 
not being fubordinate. Thus fhellfith 
may be divided into two coordinate kinds, 
crufiaceous and “teftaceous; each of 
which ts again divided into many fpecies, 
Subordinate to the kind, but coordinate 
to each other. 

The word Analvfis fignifies the general and 
particular heads of a ditcourfe, with their mutual 
conncxions, both coordinate and fubordinate, 
drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'RDINATELY. adv. [from coordinate. | 
In the iame rank ; in the fame relation ; 
without fubordination. 

Coo'RDINATENESS. n. /. [from coordi- 
nate.) ‘The Rate of being coordinate. 

CoorDINa’TiIon. n. f. [from coordinate. } 
The itate of holding the fame rank ; of 
ftanding in the fame relation to fome- 
thing higher ; coliateralnefs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a 
rare ccordination of power, 2 wivlefome mixture 
betwixt monarchy, optiinacy, and democracy. 

fiowe!’s Pre-eminzace of Parliament. 

When thefe petty intrigues of a play are fu 
ill ordered, that they have no coherence with the 
other, 1 muft grant that Lyfidius has realon to 
taa that wat of duc connexion; for coordination 
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in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as in œ 
fate. Dryden on Dramatick Paziv. 


Coot. n. f. [maer-koet, Dut. cotée, Tr.) 
A {mall black waterfowl, feen often iu 
fens and marfhes. 

A Jake, the haunt 
Of ccots, and of the ihing curmurant. Dryden. a 


COP, n. f. (op, Dut. cop, Sax.}] The 
head; the top of any thing; any thing 
riing to a head: as, a cop, vulgarly 
cock, of hay ; a cob-cajlle, properly cops 
cufile, a finall caftle or houfe on a hills 
acab of cherry-flones, for cop, a pile 
of ftones one hid upon another; a tutt 
on the head of birds. 


Copan. n.f. The Mexican term for a 
gum. 


Copa’RCENARY. n. f. [from coparcener. ] 
Joint fucceffion to any inheritance. 
In defcent to all the daughters in coparcenary, 


for want of fons, the chief houfe is allotted to 
the eldc{t daughter. Hale. 


COPA’RCENER. n. f [from con and 
particeps, Lat. ] 

Coparceners are otherwile called parceners ; 
and, in common law, are fuch as have equal 
portion in the inheritance of the anceftor. Corel. 

This great lerdfhip was broken and divided, 
and partition made between the five daughters : 
in every of thefe portions, the coparceners {eves 
rally exercifed the fame jurifdiction royal, which 
the ear! marfhal and his fons had ufed in the 
whole province. Davies on Ireland. 

Copa rceny. n. f. An equal fhare of co- 
parceners. Phillips’ World of Words. 
COPA/RTNER. n. J. [co and partner. ] 
One that has a fhare in fome common 
flock or affair ; one equally concerned ; 
a fharer; a partaker; a partner. Mil- 
ton has ufed it both with of and in. 
Our faithful friends, 
Ti’ affociates and copartners of our lofs. Mitai. 
Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to nattake 
Full huppinefs with me? Or rather not ; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'ry 
Without copartner. Miltcn’s Paradile Ly. 
Rather by them 
I gain’d what I have gain'd, and with them ewell 
Copartner in thete regions of the world. Miton. 
CorA'RTNERSHIP. a. f. [from copartner.] 
The fate of bearing an equal part, os 
poflefling an equal hare. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, the 

daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in 


copartnerfhip. Bale, 
Co’parain. adj. [from cop.] High raifed ; 
pointed. Hanmer, 


Oh, fine villain! a filken doublet, a velvet 

hole, a {carlet cluke, and a copatain hat. Shaky. 

Copayva. n.f. [It is fometimes written 
capi, copivt, capayva, copayva, cupa;- 
va, cupayba.) A gum which diftils from 
a tree in Brafil. It is much ufed in 
diforders of the urinary paflages. 

Core. n. f. [See Cor.) 

rı. Any thing with which the head i: co- 
vered. 

2. A facerdota! cloak, or veftment wor 
in facred miniltratioa. : , 
3. Any thing which is fpread over the 
head ; as the concave of the fkies; any 

archwork over a door. 


Ail thefe things ihat are contained 
Within this goodly cepe, both moft aad leaf, 
Their being have, and daily are increakt. Spenfer, 


. 
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Over hcad the difnial hils 

Of fery darts in daming volleys dew, 
And dying vauited either hott with fire ; 
So, uncer hery cops, together ruth’d 
Both battles main. Milton's Paradife Loft 

The {cholar believes there is no man under 
the cope of heaven, who is fo knowing as his 
malter. Dryden. 

To Coreg. v. a. [fram the roun. ] 

1. Lo cover, as with a cope. 

A veryalarge bridge, that is all made of wood, 
aad copzd ove: head. ddifsn on Italy. 

2. To contend with; to oppofe, 

Know my name ts lod, 
By treafon's tooth bate gnawn, and canker-bit; 
Vet am I noble as the adveriary 
I comc to cope, Shakfpcarc's King Lea. 
3. To reward ; to give in return, 
I and my friend 
Have, by your witcom, been this day acquitted 
Of grevous penaltics; in lieu whereof, 
Three thoufand cucats, duc unto the Jew, 
We freely cops your couiteous pains withal. 
Shak{peare, 

To Core. v. n. 

1. ‘Vo contend; to ftruggle; to ftrive. It 
has with before the thing or perfon op- 
pofed. (In this fenfe it is a word of 
doubtful etymology. The conjecture of 
Junius derives it from koopen, to buy, 
or fome other word of the fame import ; 
fo that to cope with lignifies to inter- 
change blows, or any thing elle, with 
another. ] 

Let our trains 
March by us, that we may perufe the men 
We thould have cop’d withal, Shatf. Henry iv. 
It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this hame, 
That copes wish death ittelf, to (cape from it. 
Shak{peare. 
But Eve was Eve; 
This far his over-match, who, felf-decciv’d 
And sath, beforehand had no better weigh'd 
The frength he was to cope witk, or his own. 
Milton 
They perfeétly underflood both the hares and 
the enemy they were to cope witha/, L’Efirange. 
On every plain, 
Hott cop’d with hoft, dive was the din of war. 
Pislips. 
Their generals bave not been able to cope with 
the troops of Athens, which I have concuéted. 
dddifan's Whig Examiner, 
If the mind apply itfelf fr to eaher fubjccts, 
and things near a-kin to what is alrcady Known ; 
and then advance to the more remote and knotty 
parts of knowkcge by flow degrees, it will be 
atle, in this manner, to ¿cpe w:th great dithicul- 
tics, and prevail ever them with amazing and 
happy fuccefs. Watts on the Mind. 

2. To encounter; to interchange kind- 

nefs or {eatiments. 
Thou frefh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, sho of force muft know 
The royal fool thou esp fi with. Sratypeure. 
Taou art c'en as jut a man, 
As e'er my converfation cop’d withal.  Shakfp 
Not in 


To Core. v.a. To embrace. 
ufe. 

I will make him tell the tale anew ; 
Where, how, how oft, huw long ago, and when, 
He hath, and is again to cope your wile. Shak/. 

Co’resmats. nu. /. [perhaps for cutymate, 
a companion in drinking, or one that 
dwells under the fame cope, for houfe.] 
Companion; friend. An old word. 

Ne ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 
Till thar the fox his capifmate he had found. 

Hubberd’s Tale. 
Colrrer. n. f. [from copy.) 
1. One that copies; a tranfcriber. 


ÇTO“ 


A cvin is in no danger of having its cnaraXers 
altered by capers and tranferibers. siddifon. 
2. One that imitates; a plagiary ; an imi- 
tator. 
Without invention a painter is but a copier, and 
a pect but a plagiary of others. Dryden. 
Let the faint ccpier, on old Tiber’s hore, 
Nor mcan tae tafk, each breathing buf expiorc; 
Line after line with painful patience trace, 
Tias Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. 
Lickel. 
Co’pinc. n. fi [from cope.] The upper 
tire of mafonry which covers the wall. 
Al! thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the 
foundation unto the coping. 1 Kings. 
The coping, the modillions, or dentils, make 
a nolle new by their graceful projections. 
AAdifon's Frecholier. 
CO'PIOUS. adi. [copia, Lat.] 
t. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in 
great quantitics. 
Rofe, as in dance, the stately trees, and fpread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. Nelon. 
Full meafure only bounds 
Excefs, before the all-bounteous king, who 
fihow’r'd 
With copious hand, rejoicing in their yoy. Milton. 
This alkaline acrimony indicates the ccpWis 
ufc of vinegar and acid fruits. Arbuthnot, 
The tender heart is peace, 
And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 
In various converfe. Thomfon’s Spring. 
2. Abounding in words or images; not 
barren; not.confined; not coneife. 
Hail, Son of Gad, Saviour of men! thy name 
Stall be the copious matter of my fong 
Henceforth, and never fhall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy Father’s praife disjoin. 
Milton. 


Co'riousty. adv. [from copious. } 


t. Plentifully ; 
quantities. 
2. Atlarge; without brevity or concife- 

nefs ; diffufely. 

Thefe feveral remains have bcen fo cspioufly 
defciibed by abundance of travellers, and other 
writers, that it is very dificult to make any new 
difcoverics on fu beaten a fubject. adddifon, 

Co/rrousness. n. f. [from copious. ] 

1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; 
exuberance. 

2. Diffufions exuberance of ftyle. 

The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 
copioufre/s of Homer, and the Latin poet made it 
his bufinefs to reach the concifenefs of Demof- 
thenes. Dryden. 
Co'pist. n.f. [from copy.] A copier; 

a tranfcriber ; an imitator. 

Co'PLAND. n. f. A piece of ground 

which terminates with an acute angle. 

Dia. 

Co'PPED. adj. [from cop.] Rifing to a 
top or head. 

It was broad in its bafis, and rofe copped like 
a fugar-loaf. Wifrman’s Surgery. 

A galeated efchinus being copped and fume- 
what conic. Woodward, 


Co'PPEL. x. [This word is vartoufly 
{pelt : as copel, cupel, cusle, and cupple ; 
but I cannot find its etymology.] An 
inflrument ufed in chymiftry, in the 
form of a difh, made of afhes, well 
wathed, to cleanfe them from all their 
falt; or of bones thoroughly calcined. 
Its ufe is to try and purify gold and 
lilver, which is done by mingling lead 
with the metal, and expofing it in the 
coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then 


abundantly; in great 


CoprpER-PLATE. 2. /, 


cop 


be carried off in drofs, which is called 
the lithasge of gold and fiver. Tie 
refiners call the compel a tefte Harris. 
CO'PPER. n. fi [hoper, Dutch; cusrens, 
Latin. ] One of the fix primitive metals. 
Copper is the mof dudtile and malleable metit 
after gold and filver. Of a mixture cf copper 
and lapis calaminaris is formed brafss a coim- 
pofition of copper and tin mikes beli-metal; and 
copper and brats, melted in equal quantiticsy 
p ocuces what the French czli bronze, ufed for 
figures and iłatucs. Chumlers. 
Capper is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter 
than fiver, lead, and gold. Hill on koffils, 
Two vellels of fine copper, precious as gold. 
Ezra. 


Co’ppsr. n. f. A veffel made of copper : 


commonly ufed for a boiler larger than 
a moveable pot. 

They buiied it in a copper to the half; then 

they poured it into earthen velfels. Pacer, 
CoPPER-NOSE. n f. [copper und nofi.) A 
ved nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other 
higher, is too aming a praife for a good cum- 
plexion: I had as ‘igve Helen’s golden tongue 
had commenced Troilus for a ccpper-nofe, Shut). 

Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, 
aflecting the face all over with great itching, 
which, being fcratched, louks red, and rifes in 
great welks, rendering the vifage hery; aud 
makes copper-nofss, as we generally exprets them. 

Wijeman, 

SJ. A plate on which 

pidiures are engraven for the neater im- 

preffion, diftinguifhed from a wooden 
cut. 


Correr-work. a. f. [copper and work. } 


A place where copper is woiked or ma- 
nufactured. 
This is like thofe wrought at copper-works, 
Woolwarad. 


Co'rreras. a. f. [khoppcronfe, Dut. ceu- 


peroufey Fr. {uppofed to be found in 
copper mines only.j A name given to 
three forts of vitriol; the grecn, the 
bluifh green, and the white, which are 
produced in the mings of Germany, 
Hungary, end other countries, But 
what is commonly fold here for copperas, 
is an artificial vitriol, made of a kind 
of Rones found on the fea-fhore in Ef- 
fex, Hampfhire, and fo weltward, or- 
dinarily called goid ftones from their 
colour. They abound with iron, and 
ave expofed to the weather in beds above 
round, and receive the ratns and dews, 
which in time breaks and diffolves the 
ftones: the liquor that runs off is pumped 
into boilers, in which is firft put oid 
iron, which, in boiling, diffolves. This 
factitious copperas, in many refpedts, 
agrees with the native green vitriol. 
Chambers. Hill. 

It may be queftioned, whether, in this ope~ 
ration, the iron or copperas be tranfmuted, from 


the cognation of cepperas with copper, and the 

iron remaining after converfion. Brown, 
Co’prersmitH. n. f. [copper and faith. } 

One that manufactures copper. 

Salmoncus, as the Grecian tale iss 

Was a mad copperfon th of Elis; 

Up at his forge by morning peep. 
Co’prerwormM. n. f. (teredo, Lat.] 
t A little worm in fips. 

2. A worm that frettcth garments. 
3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. 
dlinfworth. 


f 
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Co’rrery. adj. [from copper.] Contain- 
ing copper; made of copper. 

Some tprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick faults, diffolve the body of iron 
put into the fpring, and depofite, in licu of the 
irony particles carticd off, coppery particles 
brought with the watcr out of the neighbouring 
copper-mines, Woodward on Fofjiis. 

CO'PPICE. n. S. [coupeaux, Fr. from 
couper, to cut or lop. [It is often writ- 
ten copfe.} A low wood cut at fated 
times for fuel; a place overrun with 
brufhwood. 

A land, each fide whereof was bounded both 
with high timber trees, and copfes of far more 
humble growth. Sidney. 

Upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A fand, whefe you may have the turett fhoot. 
Shak/peare. 

In coppice woods, if you Icave ftaddles too 
thick, they run to bufhes znd briars, and have 
little clean underwood. Bacon. 

The willows, and the hazel copfes green, 

Shall now no more he fecn 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their foft lays. 
Miiton. 

Raife trees in your feminarics and nurferics, 
and you may tranfplant them for coppice ground, 
walks, or hedges. Mortimer’s Uufbandry. 

The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the 
difcovery of coalmincs. Locke. 


Co’prre-pust. n. f. [probably for coppel, 
or cupel dufl.} Powder ufed in purify- 
ing metals, or the grofs parts feparated 
by the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder 
of Reel, or copple-duff, by pouncing into the quick- 
filver. Bacon. 

CoPpPLE-STONES are lumps and fragments 
of flone or marble, broke from the ad- 
jacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and again by the action 
of the water. Woodward. 

Co'PPLED. adj. [from cop.] Rifng ina 
conick form; riling to a point. 

Tnere is fome difference in this fhape, fome 
being flatter on the top, others more copped. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Corpse. n. f. [abbreviated from coppice. } 
A low wood cut at a certain growth for 
fuel; a plece overgrown with fhort 
wood. 

The eaft quarters of the Mire are not deftitute 
of copfe woods. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn’d, 
Confounded lic, to the fame afhes turn’d. Waller. 

Bat in what quarter of the cap/e it lay, 

Elis eye by certain level could furvey. Dryden. 

To Corse. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
preferve underwoods. 

The negle& of ccpfg wood cut down, hath 
been of very evil conicquence. Swift 

ROLA n f. [Latin.] The word 
which unites the fubjeét and predicate 
of a propolition: as, ġonks are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propofition; it 
reprefents the act of the mind, affirming or de- 
nying. Watts’ Logick. 

To CO'/PULATE. v. a. [copulo, Lat. ] 
‘To unite ; to conjoin ; to link together. 

lt the force of cultom, fimple and feparate, 
be great, the force of cultom cspulate, and con- 
joined, and collegiate, is far greater. Bacon. 

Jo Co'PULATE. v.n, To come toge- 
ther as different fexes. 

Not only the perfonsfo copulating arc infected, 
but alfo their children. Wifeman. 

COPULATION. n.f. [from copulate.] The 
congiels or embrace of the two fexcs. 
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Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulatisn, are 

prohibited as unhoneit. Hocker, 

Co'putative. adj. (copulativus, Latin.] 
“term of grammar. 

Copulative propofitions are thofe which have 
more futjes or predicates conneéted by affir- 
mative or negative conjunétions: as, riches amd 
honours are temptations to pride; Cafar con- 
quered the Gauls amd the Britons; neither gold 
nor jewels will purchafe immortality. Watts. 

COTY. S [ copie, Fr. copia, low Latin; 
quod cuipiam facla off copia exftribendi. 
Junius inclines, after his manner, to 
derive it from ¥ér@, labour; becaufe, 
fays he, to copy another’s writing is very 
painful and laborious. ] 


1. A tranfeript from the archetype or ori- 
ginal. 

It virtue’s felf were loft, we might 
From your fair mind new copics write. Maller. 

I have not the vanity to think my copy equal 
to the original. Denham. 

He ficpt forth, not only the copy of God’s 
hands, but alfo the copy of his perfe€tions, a 
kind of image or reprefentation of the Deity in 
fmall. South's Sernons. 

The Romans having fent to Athens, and the 
Greck citics of Italy, for copies of the heft laws, 
chofe ten legiflators to put them into form. Swift. 

2. An individual book; one of many 
books: as, a good or fair copy. 

The very having of the books of God was a 
matter of nu fmall charge, as they could not be 
had otherwite than in written copies. Hooker, 

3. The autograph ; the original; the ar- 
chetype ; that from which any thing is 
copied. 

It was the epy of our conference ; 

In bed he flept not for my urging it; 

At board he fed not for my urging it. Shak/p. 

Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all 
the letters in the vulgar alphabet. Holder. 

The hrft of them l have forgotten, and cannot 
cafily retrieve, becaufe the copy is at the prefs. 

f Dryden. 
4- An inftrument by which any conveyance 
is made in law. 

Thou know’it that Banquo and his Fleance 

lives; 

But in them nature’s copy ’s not eternal. Shaky, 
5. A picture drawn from another picture, 
Copy-Book n. f. [copy and book] A 

book in which copies are written for 

learners to imitate. 


Cory-Hoip. n. f. [copy and hold.J A 
tenure, for which the tenant hath no- 
thing to fhow but the copy of the rolls 
made by the fteward of his lord’s court: 
for the fieward, as he enrolls other 
things done in the lord’s court, fo he 
regilters fuch tenants as are admitted in 
the court, to any parcel of land or te- 
nement belonging to the manor; and 
the tranfcript of this is called the court 
roll, the copy of which the tenant takes 
from him, and keeps as his only evi- 
dence. 


Copy-hold is called a bafe tenure, becaufe it 
holds at the wiil of the lord; yct not fimply, 
but according to the cuftom of the manor: fo 
that if a copy-holder break not the custom of 
the manor, and thereby forfcit his tenure, he 
cannot be turned out at the lord’s pleafure. 
Thefe cuftoms of manors vary, in one point or 
other, alraott in every manor. Some copy-hohds 
are Anable, and fome certain: that which is 
finable, the lord rates at what Ane or income he 
pleafes, when the tenant is admitted into it; 
that which +s certain, is a kind of inheritance, 
and called in many plices cuflumary ; becaufe 
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the tenant dying, and the hold hcing void, the 
next of blood paying the cuftomary fine, as twa 
fhillings for an acre, or fu, cannot be denied hia 
admifiion. Some copy-holders have, hy cuttom, 
the wood growing upon ther own land, which 
by law they could not have. Some hold by the 
verge in ancicnt demefne; and though they nold 
by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of 
frecholder; for, if fuch a one commit felony, 
the king hath annum, diem, and vaflum, as in 
cafe of frechold. Some others hold by common 
tenure, called mere cepy-As/d; and they com- 
mitting felony, their land cichcats to the lord of 
the manor. Cowell, 

If a cuftomary tenant dic, the widow fhal: 
have what the law calls her free bench in albus 
copy-hold lands. Addijor, 

Cory-Hotper. n. f. [from cepyhold. } 
One that is poflelfed of land in copy- 
hold. 

To Co’ry. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To tranfcribe ; to write after an origi- 
nal: it has fometimes out, a kind of 

leonafm. 

He who hurts aharmlefs neighbour’s pcace, 
Who loves a lye, lame flander nclps about, 
Who writes a libel, or whu copies out. Popes 

2. To imitate ; to propofe to imitation ; 
to endeavour to refemble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with 
this defign of copying it out, poffeffcs himfelf of 
one of the ercateft advantages. Decay of Piety, 

Set the examples, and their fouls inHame 
To copy out their great forefathers fame. Dryden. 

To copy her few nymphs afpir’d, 
Her virtues fewer fwains adinir’d. 


To Copy.) v.n. 
1. To do any thing in imitation of fome- 
thing elfe. 

Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in 
the picture of a mafter, who has acquired repu- 
tation, mutt of necefity be excellent; and never 
fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as well 
as the good things. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. It has fometimes from before che thing 
imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no 
privilege to alter features: and lineaments, uncer 
pretence that his piéture will look better, Dryden, 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden 
in particular, feem very often to have copied 
after it in their dramatick writings, and in their 
poems upon love. dd tifon's Speétator, 

To Coque’t. v. a. [from the nown.] To 
entertain with compliments and ama- 
rous tattle; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tendernefs. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord 
looking, on to {ce how the gametteas play, and I 
railing at you both, Siwift. 

To Coque’t. wun. To a& the lover; to 
entice by blandifhments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was married tothe Tunbridge beau, 

I faw coguctting tuther night, 
In publick, with that odious Knight. Swift. 

Cogu ETRY. 2./. [cogueteriz, Fra} Atec 
tation of amorous advances; defire of 
attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of- 
charming women, who had all the wit and beauty 
one cou!d achre in female companions, without 
a dath of coqwerry, that from time to Bale grue 
me a grcat many agreeable torments. — Adlifon. 

COQUE TTE. n. f. [coguette, Fr.’ from . 
coguart, a prattler.} A gay, atry girl ; 
a girl who endeavours to attraél notice. 

The light cogvetres in fylphs aloft repair, 

And fport and Nutter in the fields of air, Popa. 
A coguesieand a tinder-box arc fpubled.sirdare. 


Swift, 
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Co’ratre. n. f. [ewrwgl, Welth; pro- 
bably from corium, leather, Lat.] A 
boat ufed in Wales by filhers, made by 
drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a 
frame of wicker work. 

CO'RAL. n. fi [corallium, Latin.] 

1. Red coral is a plant of as great hard- 
nefs and ftony nature, while growing in 
the water, as it has after long expofure 
to the air. The vulgar opinion, that 
coral is foft while in the fea, proceeds 
from a foft and thin coat, of a crufta- 
ccous matter, covering it while it is 
growing, and which is taken off before itis 
packed up for ufe. The whole coral plant 
grows to a foot or more in height, and 
is varioufly ramified. It. is thickeit at 
the ftem, and its branches grow gra- 
dually imaller. It grows to ftones, 
without a root, or without any way pe- 
netrating them; but asitis foundtogrow, 
and take in its nour:fhment, inthe manner 
of plants, and to produce flowers and 
feeds, orat leaft a matter analogous to 
feeds, it properly belongs to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. Aiili’s Mat. Med. 

In the fea, uson the fouth-wett of Sicily, 
much cora/ is found. It is a fubmarine plant; 
at hath no leaves; it brancheth only when it is 
under water. It is foft, and green of colour; 
but being brought into the air, it Lecoineth hard 
and thining red, as we fee. Bacon. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of 
coral, caufed a man to go down a hundred fa- 
thom into the fea, with exprefs orders to take 
notice whether it were hard or folt in the place 
where it groweth. Brown’s Fuigar Errours, 

He hears the crackling found of cora? woods, 
And fees the fecret tuurce of fubterranean fouds. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
A turret was inclos’d 
Within the wal!, of alabafler white, 
And crimion cora/, for the queen of night, 
Who takes in Sylvan fports her chatte delight. 
Dryden. 

Or where’s the fenfe, diic& or mora), 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are corul ? Prior. 

2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks, imagined to afit 


them inbreeding teeth. 
Her infant grandame’s cora/ next it grew; 
The bells the gingled, and the whiitle blew. 
Pope. 
Cora-Tree. ‘a. f. [corallodendren, Lat. ] 
It is a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful fcarlet flowers; but never any feeds in 
the European gardens. _ Miller, 
Co'RALLINE. adj. [corallinus, Lat.] Con- 


fiting of coral; approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fca is agitated, it takes 
up into itfelf terreftrial matter of all kinds, and 
in particular the cora//ine matter, letting it fall 
again, as it becomes calm. Woodward, 

Co'RAaLLINE. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 

Coralline is a fea plant ufed in medicine; but 
much infcrior to the coral in hardnefs, fometimes 
greenifh, fometimes ycllowifh, often reddith, 
and frequently white. Hiit. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather 
coralline, that lies under the owfe. Mortimer, 

Co’RALLOID. adj. (xooxrdrotidnce ] Re- 
Co’RALLoiDaL. §  {embling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may in- 
durate under water, without approachment of 
air, we have experiment in coralline, with many 
corallcidal concretion. Brown, 

Tne peutadrous, columnar, ceralicid bodies, 
that are compofed of plates fct lengthways of 
the body, aud pafling fiom the furface to the 
ax:s of it, oidward on Fofft's, 
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Cora’nt. n. f. [courant. Fro] A lofty | Co'rpaGe. n. f: [from cord.] A quantity 


fprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a carant well than 2 jigg ; 
fo in converfation, evcn, caly, and agreeable, 
more than points of wit. Temple. 

I would as foon believe a widow in gret 
grief for her hufband, becaufe 1 faw her dance 
a corant about his coffin. Wait. 

Co/RBAN. n. J. [-39)] An alms-bafkct; 
a receptacle of charity; a gift; an 
alms. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty 
by their corban of religion. Kirg Charles. 

Corban ftands for an offering or gitt made to 
God, or his temple. The Jews fometimes wore 
by corban, or tne gifts uttered unto God. Iřa 
man made all his fortune corban, or devoted it 
to God, he was forbidden to ufe it. If all that 
he was to give his wife, or his father and mo- 
ther, was declared corban, he was no longer 
permitted to allow them neceflary fubfittence. 
Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors, by confecrating their debt to God. 
Our Saviour reproaches the Jews, in the gofpel, 
with chefe uncharitabie and irreligious vows. 
By this word [uch perfons were likewite meant, 
as devoted themilelves to the fervice of God and 
his temple. Corban fignifies alfo the treafury of 
the temple, where the otferings, which were 
mace in money, were depofited. Calmet. 

CorBE. adj. [courbe, Fr.] Crooked. 

For fiker thy head very tottie is, 

So thy cbe fhoulder it leans amits. Spenfer. 

Co'rBEILS. a. f. Little bafkets ufed in 
fortification, filled with earth, and fet 
upon the parapet, to fhelter the men in 
firing upon the befiegers. 

Co'rBEL. n. f. [In architeGture.] The 
reprefentation of a bafket, fometimes 
placed on the heads of the caryuatides. 

Co'rBEL. ) 

Co'RBIL. $ 

1. A fhort piece of timber fticking out 
fix or eight inches from a wall, fome- 
times placed for ftrencth under the femi- 
girders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for 
figures or ftatues. Chambers, 

CORD. n. f. [cort, Welth; chorda, Lat. 
corde, Fr.] 

Ie A rope; a ftring compofed of feveral 
ftrands or twilts. 

She ict them down by a cord through the 
window. Fofiua. 

Form'd of the fne complicated thread, 
Thefe num’rous cords are thro’ the body fpread. 

Blackmore. 

2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, 
furnifh feveral metaphors in feripture. 

Thine eyes fhall fee Jerufalem a quiet labi- 
tation, a tabernacle that fhall not be taken 
down; none of the ftakes thereuf thall ever he 
removed, neither fhall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. Miah. 

3. A quantity of wood for fuel, fuppoted 
to be meafured with a cord; a pile 
eight feet long, four high, and four 
broad. 

Corp-maxerr. n. f. [cord and matke.] 
One whofe trade is to make ropes; a 
ropemaker. 

Cono-woov. a. f [cord and enod] 
Wood piled up for fuel, to be ioid by 
the cord. 

7o Corp. v.a. [from the noun.) To 
bind with ropes; to falten with cords ; 
to clofe by a bandage. 


n. . 


of cords; the ropes of a fhip. 
Our corduge from her fore, and cables, fhould 
be made, 
Of any in that kind moft Ht for marine trade. 
Draycsn. 
Tiey faftencd their Mips, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither can- 
vas nor cordage. Raisi h. 
Spain turnifhed a fort of rufh called tyartum, 
ufeiul for cordage and otlicr parts of fhipping. 
Arbuthnot on Corns, 


Co'rpep. adj. [from cord.) Made of 
ropes. 
This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
To climb celefliz] Silvia’s chamber window. 
Shak fpears, 
CoR DELIVER. a. A A Francifcan friar ; 
fo named from the cord which ferves 


him for a cinciure. 
And who to afait but a grave æœrd:lier. Prior. 


CORDIAL. n. f. [from cer, the heart, 
Latin. ] 


1. A medicine that increafes the force of 
the heart, or quickens the circulation. 


2. Any medicine that increafes ttrength. 

A cordial, properly {peaking, 1s not always 
what increafcth the force of tue heart; for, by 
increafing that, the animal may be weakened, 
as in inflammatory difeaics. Whatever in- 
creafeth the natural or animal ftrength, the force 
of moving the Huids and muicles, is a cordial : 
thefe are fuch fubitances as bring the ferum of 
the blood into the propcreft condition for circu- 
lation and nutritiun ; as broths made of animal! 
fubftances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is 
endued with a wholefome but not pungent tafe. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, 


and exhilarates. 
Then with fome cordials feek for to appeafe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 
And then my body thall have thortiy cafe ; 
But fuch {weet cordials pals phyticians art. 


Sp:nfer. 

Cordials of pity give me now, 

For I too weak for purges grow. Cowley, 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 
The fcarlet honour of your peaccful gown, 

Are the moft pleating objeéts I can find, 
Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. 
Dryden. 
Co'rR DIAL. ad). 
1. Reviving ; invigorating ; reftorative. 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redcem’d from death: I do not know 
What is more œrdial. Shatfpeare’s Cymbeline. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we 
infufed f{ometimes purgatives, Wifeman, 

2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 
heart ; without hypocrify. 

Doftrines are infufed among chriftians, which 
are apt to obftruct or intercept the cordial fuper- 
rusting of chriftian life of renovation, where 
the foundation is duly laid. flammond, 

He, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamour'd. Milton. 
CoRrDIA'LITY. n. f. [from cordial, } 
1. Relation to the heart 

That the antients had any fuch refpets of 
cordialt;, or refercnce unto the heart, wW:ll much 
he doubted. Brown, 

2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify, 
Co'rDiaLLY. adv. [from cordial] Sin- 
cerely; heartily ; without hypocrify.” 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made 
any doctrine or propofition wholly unfuitable to 
the heart,’ no argument or demonftration, no 
nor miracle whatloever, thail be able to bring 
the heat vsrdra/’y to clofe with, and receive it. 

South's Sermons, 
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Co/rprner. n. f. [cordonier, Fr.) A 

fhoemaker. Itis fo ufed in divers flatutcs, 

CORDON. n.f. [Fr.] In fortitication, 

a row of ftones jutting out before the 
rampart and the bafis of the parapet. 

Chambers, 

CORDWAIN. n. f. Cordovan leather, 


from Cordova in Spain. Spanifh leather. 

Her ftraigtt legs moit bravely were embay'd 

In golden bufkins of cultly cordwain, Fairy Queer. 
Cornowalrner. n.f. [uncertain whether 
from Cordovan, Spanith leather, or from 
cord, of which fhoes were formerly 
made, and are now ufed in the Spanifh 
Welt Indies. Zrevoux.] A thoemaker. 
CERE ay.) (eet, Tr. cor, Lut. ] 
To, he heart. 
Give me that man 
That is not pafhon’s fave, and [ will wear him 
In my heart's care; ayy in my heart of heart. 
Siukf{peare’s Hurlet, 
2. The inner part of any thing. 

In the cere cf tne fquare the railed a tower of 
a furlong high.  Ralcints Hifery of the World. 

Dig out the æres below the furface. Mortimer, 

They wafteful cat, 
Througn buds and bark, intothe blacken’d core, 
Tompon. 
3. The inner part of a fruit which eon- 
tains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees watcred perpetually 
with warm water, will make a fruit with dittle 
or no core or ftune. Bacon, 

4. The matter contained ina boil or fore. 
Launce the forc, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
ç. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or col- 
lection. [from corps, Tr. pronounced 
core. 

He was more doubtful of the raifing of forces 
to relilt the rebcls, than of the rcfiftance itfelf ; 
for that ne was in a care of people whofe afec- 
tions he fufpedted. Bacon's Henry vir. 


Coria’ceous. adj. [coriaceus, Lat.] 
t Confilting of leather. 


2. Of a fubltance refembling leather. 

A ftronger projectile motion of the blood 
mult occafion greater fecretions and lofs of liquid 
parts, and frum thence perhaps fpiffitude and 
caftaces«s Conerctions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Coria’ NDER. n. f. [coriandrum, Latin.) 
A plant. 

The fpecics are, r. Greater coréunder, 2. 
Smaller tetticulated coriander. Tue fri is cul- 
tivated for the feeds, which are ufcd in medi- 
cinc : the fecond fort is feldom found. Miler. 

[frac] called the name thercof manna; and it 
was, like corsander teed, white. Exodus. 


CORINTH. n. / [from the city of that 
name tn Greece.] A {mall fruit, com- 
monly called currant, 

Now will the cortuths, now the rafps fupply 
Delicious draughts. Philips. 

The chief riches of Zant confit in corinths, 
which the inhabitants have in great quantities. 

Browne. 

Cort nrstan Order. 

This is generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
fome the fifth, of the five orders of architecture: 
and is the molt nuble. rich, and delicate of 
them all. Vitruvius afcribes it to Callimachus, 
a Corinthian fculptur, who is faid to have taken 
the hint by paffing hy the tomb of a young lady, 
over which 2 bidkct with fome of her playthings 
had been placed by her nurle, and covered with 
atile; the whole having teen placed over a root 
of acanthus. As it fprung up, the branches cn- 


Vor. I. 
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compaffed the bafket; but artiving at the tile, 
bent downwards under the corners of it, forming 
a kind of volute. Hence Callimachus imitated 
the Latket by the vale of Lis capital, the tile in 
the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. Vil- 
Lilpandus imagines the Corrariiaz capital to have 
taken its onginal from an order in the temple of 
Solomon, whofe leaves were thole of the paln- 
trec. The capital is tdurned with two rows of 
lzaves, between which little falks arife, of 
which the fixteen volutes are formed, which 
fupport tie abacus. Hariis. 
Rehind thefe Agures are Jarze columns of the 
Carinthian order, adorned with fruit and flowers. 
Dryden. 
CORK. n. /. [cortex, Lat. korek, Dutch. 
liic dies, anno reaeurte, feflus 
Cortieem affriclum pice dimovebit 
Amphor fumum bibere inflitute 
Confule Tullo. Hor.) 
t. A glandiferous tree, in all refpeéts like 
the ilex, excepting the bark, which, in 
the sore tree, is thick, fpongy, and 
{oft. Miller. 
Tue core trez grows near the Pyrenean hills, 
and in leveral parts of Italy, and the north of 
New England. Mortimer, 
2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for ftop- 
ples, or burnt into Spanifh black. It 
is taken off without injury to the tree. 


3. A piece of cork cut for the ftopple of 
a bottle or barrel. 

I pr'ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that 
I may drink thy tidings. Shukfpeare. 

Be turc, nay very fure, thy cork be guod ; 
Then future ages thall of Peggy tell, 

That nymph that brew’d and bottled ale fo well. 
King. 

Nor ftop, for one bad cré, his butler’s pay. 
Pope. 

CORKING-PIN. n. /. A pin of the larget 
fze. 

When you put a clean pillow-cafe on your 
lady’s pillow, be fure to fatten is well with tree 
corking-pinsy that it may not fall of in the 
night. Sui fe, 

Corky. adi. [from cork.] Confitiag of 
cork ; relembling cork. 

Bind tatt his corky arms. Shak /peare. 

Co'RMOR aANT. n. f. [ cormorant, Tr. from 
corvus marizus, Latin. ] 

1. A bird that preys upon fif. It is 
nearly of the bignefs of a capon, with 
a wry bill and broad feet, black on his 
body, but yreenith about his wings. He 
is eminently greedy and rapacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regitter’dupon our brazen torahs ; 

When, (pite or cormoran: devouring time, 

Th endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 

That novour which thall ‘bate his fcvthe’s keen 
edge. i z Siuk fpiare. 

Thofe called birds of prey, as the Cagle, hawk, 
puttuck, and cormerant, Peacham, 

Thence up he flew, and on tke tree of lite 
Sat like a cormorant, Milton Par. Lof. 

Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the hmg cormcrunt, Dryden. 

2. A glutton. 

CORN. n. f. [conn, Sax. korn, Germ. 
It is fonnd in all the Teutonick dialects; 
as, inan old Runick rhyme, 

Hagul er kaldaflur corna. 
Hail is the coldeft grain. ] 

te The feeds which grow in ears, not in 

pods; fuch as are made into bread. 


Except acorn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone, John. 
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The peogic cry you mock’d them; and, of 
late, 
When com was given them gratis, you tepin'd, 
Shu- [peare, 
2. Grain yet unreaped, flandiny ia the 
field upon its ttalk, 
All the ille weeds that prow 
In our fullaining corn. Shakfpeare. 
Landing bis men, be burne the cern all there- 


abouts, wich was now almost ripe. Anciles, 
Still A murmur runs 
Along the fuft inclining fields of comm, = Taamyor. 


. Grain in the ear, yet unthrathed. 
Thou fhalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like as a Mock uf cern cometh in his (cafon. Job, 
4. An excrefeence on the feet, hard and 
painful; probably fo called from ite 
form, though by fome fuppofed to be 
denominated from its corneous or horny 
fubitauce. 
Lardies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corms, we'll ‘have a bout wirh 
you. Shilipeare, 
The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart houla make, 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 
And turn lus flecp to wake. Shiakfpeare, 
Even in men, aches and hurts and carzs Go en- 
gricve cithcy towards rain or towards froft. 
Bacon's Natural Hrfory. 
The harcelt part of the cur# is ulually m the 
middic, thrufting itfelr ina nail; whence it bas 
the Latin appellation of cavis. Wijoman, 
He ftt that ufeful fecret did explain, 
That pricking corms foretold the gath'ring rain, 
Gay's Pafi, 
It looks as there wcre regular accumulations 
and gatherings of humours, growing perhaps in 
fome peop!e as corrs. Avhutance, 
Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corzs, 


An offer’d fee from Radclu:¥ fcorns. Swift, 
To Corn. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To falt: to fprinkle with falt. The 


word is fo ufed, as Skinner obferves, by 
the old Saxons. 
2. To granulate. 
Corn-FietD. 7. f. A field where corn is 
growing, 
It was a lover and his lafs, 
That o'er the green coraafiedd did pafs, SAak/p, 
You may foun enjoy she gallant fights of ar- 
mies, cncampments, and ttandards Waving over 
your brother's corn-fiedds. Pepe. 
Corn-Frac. n.f. [corr and fag.) A 
plant. Miller enumerates eleven fpecies 
of this plant, fome with red flowers, 
and fome with white. 


Corn-FLroor. n. / The floor where 
corn is tored. 

Tiwu baf loved a reward upon evcry corn-feor, 

Oj. , 
CORN-FLOWER., 2. / [from corn and 
flower. } 

There be certain carn-flowers, which come 
feldum or never in other places, unlets they be 
ict, but only amongft corn; as the blucbottle, a 
kind of yellow mary guild, wild poppy, and fur- 
mitory. Bbucen’s Natural Higiory. 

Corn-fiswers are of many forts: fome of them 
flower in Juve and duly, and othcrs in Augult. 
Tire feeds thould be fowa m Macchy they require 
a good tuil. Mortimer. 

CorN-La ND. n. / [corn and land.) Land 
appropriated to the produCtion of grain. 

Pattures and meadows ate of fuch advantage 
to hufbandiz, that many prefer them to carn 
lands, Mortiner’s [Hufoaniry. 

CORN-MASTER. a. f. [corn and majfer.] 
One that cultivates corn for fale. Nor 


in ule. 
3G 
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I knew 9 nobleinan in England, that had the 
greatett audits of any man in my time; a great 
grafiery a preat theep-mafter, a great timber- 
scan, a grcat collier, a geat corn-smajier, and a 
great lead-man. Bacon. 

CcRN-MARIGCLD. z. f. [from corn and 
marigold. y A flower. 

CORN-MILL. n. f. (corn and m:ll.] A 
mill to grind corn into meal. 

Save tne more ‘uborious work of beating of 
hemp, ly making the aale-tree of the corn- mills 
louger tnan ordinary, and placing pins in it to 
raile large hammers. Mortimer. 

CORN-P1PE. u. / [from corn and pipe.) 
A pipe made by flitting the joint of a 
green fialk of corn. 

Now tne fhrillcoa-p*pes, echoing loud to arms, 
To rank and tile reduce the ftraggling (warms. 

Tickel. 
COR N-ROCKET. n. f. [from corn and roc- 
ket.) A plant. 
Corn-rose. n. f. A fpecies of poppy. 
Corn-saLtap. a. f. [trom corn and fal- 
laid.) An herb, whofe top-leaves are 
a fullet of themfelves. Mortimer. 


Cornace. z. /. (from corre, Fr. cornu, 
Lat.) A tenure which obliges the laud- 
holder tu give notice of an invafion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co'RNCHANDLER. 1. f. [corn and chand. 
ler.] One that retails corn. 

Co’encurter. n. f. [from corn and cut. ] 
A man whofe profeffion is to extirpate 
corns from the foot. 

The nail was not loofe, nor did feem to prefs 
into the fich; for there had been a corxcnutter, 
who had cleared it. IS ifeman. 

I have known a corrcutter, who, with aright 
education, would have been an excellent phyfi- 
cnn. Spectator. 


Co RNEL. ? . 
; > n. j. [coraus, Lat. 
CORNE'LIAN-TREE. J fel í J 


The cernel ¢rze beareth the fruit commonly 
called the corael or cornelian cherry, as well 
trom tne name of the tree, as the cornelian itone, 
the colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. The 
wood is very durable, and ufeful for whecl-work. 

Mortiaer. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a cormslian-tree, or an 
elder-tree, which we know have fruits of harth 
and binding juice, and fet them near 2 vine or 
fiz-trec, and fee whether the grapes or hgs will 
net be the {weeter. Bacon. 

A huntrefs iffuing fom the wood, 

Pectining on her cornel fpear the Rood. Dryden. 

Mean time the goddefs, in ditdain, beftuws 
The maf and acorn, brutal food! and rows 
The fruits of comme/, as they fea:t around. Pope. 

On wiidings and on itrawberrics they fed; 
Corne/s and brambieberrics gave the reit, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a teat. Dry.ten. 
CORNELIAN STONE. See CARNELIAN. 
CORNEMUSE. n.f. [Fr.] A kind of 

ruftic fute. 

Co'nnrous. adj. [corneus, Lat.] Horny ; 
of a fubltance refembling horn. 

Such as have corvcous or horny eyes, as lobiters, 
and cruitaceuus animals, are generally dimfighted 

Brown. 

The various fubmarine fhruhs are of a corncous 
er ligneous’ conftitution, confiiting chicfy of a 
fibrous matter. Wedward, 


CORNER. x.. [cornel, Welth ; cornier, 
French. ] 

1. An angle; a place enclofed by two 
walls or lines which would interfect each 
ether, if drawn bevond the point where 
they ineet. 

2.” A fegret or'remotesp mice. 
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There ’s nothing I have done yet, o` my coin- 
{cience 

Delerves a corer. Shakfpcare’ s Henry viir. 
It is better to dwell in a carmsr of a houfe top, 
than with a brawling wernanand ina wade houle. 
Proverbs. 

I am perfuaded that none of thefe things are 
hidden from hin; for this thing was not cone 
in a coruer. PI 
All the inhabitants, in every csrzer of the 
Mand, have been abfolutely ccuucsd under his 


immediate fubjeétion. Davies. 
Thofe vices, that luik in the fecret corners of 
the foul. -Aidt fn. 


3. The extremities; the utmolt linit: 
thus every corucr is the whole or every 
art. 

Might I but through my prifon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all coracrs elfe o` th? carta 
Let liberty make ufe of. Shak/pecre’s Tempe/t. 

I turn’d, and tried each correr of my bed, 
To find if ficep were there; but flecp was loit. 

Dryden. 

CorneER-STONE. n. f. [corner and fone.) 

The tone that unites the two walls at 
the corner ; the principal {tone. 

See you yond’ cvin o’ th’ capitol, yond’ corner- 


fione ? Shakfpeare. 
A mafon was fitting a corner -fione, Howel. 


Corner-TEETH of a Hor/e, are the fore- 
teeth between the middling teeth and 
the tufhes; two above and two below, 
on each fide of the jaw, which fhoot 
when the horfe is four years and a half 
old. Farrier’s Did. 

Co'RNERWISE. adv. [corner and wife.] 
Diagonally ; with the corner in front, 

Cornet. n. f. (cornette, Fr. ] 

I. A mutical inftrument blown with the 
mouth: uled anciently in war, proba- 
bly in the cavalry. 

Ifracl played before the Lord on pfalteries, 
and on timbrels, and on corzess. 2 Sarci. 

Other wind intruments require a forcible 
breaths; as trumpets, cormets, ancl hunters horns. 

Bacon’; Natural Miffory. 

Cornets and trumpcts cannot rcach his ear ; 
Under an adtor’s nolc, he ’s never near. Dryden. 

2. A company or troop of horfe ; perhaps 
as many as had a cornet belonging to 
them. ‘This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome 
cornets of horfe and bands of fout, to put them- 
felves beyond the hill where the rebels were en- 
camped. Bacon. 

Seventy great horfes lay dead in the field, 
and onc cornet was taken. Heyward. 

Trey difcerned a body of five corners of horie 
very full, itanding in very guod order to receive 
them, Clarender. 

3. The officer that bears the ttandard of a 
troop. 

4. Cornet of a Horfe, is the loweft part 
of his patern, that runs round the cof- 
fin, and is ditingvifhed by the hair that 
joins and covers the upper part of the 
hoof. ferricr’s Did, 

5. A {carf anciently worn by dodtors. 

Did, 

6. A headdrefs. Di. 

7. Cornet of Pater, is defcribed by 
Skinner to be a cap of paper, made by 
retailers for {mall wares. 

Co'RNETTER. n. J. [from cornet.] A 
blower of the cornet. 

So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cor- 


netters, and other muficians, that cven Claudius 
himfelf might have heard them, Hakewili. 


uf 
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Co'rnics. n.f [corniche, French.] The 
highelt projection of a wall or column, 

Tue cormee of the Palazzo Farnefe, which 
makes fu beautiful an eGeat oclow, when viewed 
more nearly, will be found not to have its juft 
meature. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The wills were inaffy brafs, the csrnice high 
Blue metals crown’a, in colours of the tky. 

Pope's Ods/jcy. 

Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.] The 
next ring from the muzzle backwards. 

Chambers. 

Co/nyicir. n.f. [from cornu, Lat.] A 
little horn. 

Tiere wili be found, on either fide, two black 
fiiaracuts, or membranous ftrings, which extend 
unto the long and fhuiter cormucle, upon pro- 
trufion. Brown's Fulgar Erreurs, 

CORNI'CULATE. adj. (from cornu, Lat. ] 
A term in botany. 

Corniculate planis are fuch as produce many 
dif@linét and horned pods; and corniculute flowers 
are fuch hollow flowers as have on their uppes 
part a kind of fpur, or little horn. Chambers, 

Corniricx. adi. [from cornu and facio, 
Lat.] Productive of horns; making 
horns. Dit. 

Corni/GEROUS. adj. [coruiger, Latin. } 
Horned ; having horns. 

Mature, in other ccrnégercus animals, hath 
placed the horns nigher, and reclining; as in 
bucks. Brown's Vulgar Errsurs. 

CORNUCO'PIA. n.f. (Lat.}] The horn 
of plenty; a horn topped with fruits 
and flowers in the hands of a goddefs. 

To Cornu TE. v.a. [cornulus, Lat.) To 
beitow horns ; to cuckold. 

CornuTepd. adj. [cornutus, Latin. ] 
Grafted with horns; horned; cuckolded. 

Cornu'to. nef. [from cornutus, Latin. ] 
A man horned; a cuckold. 

The peaking cornute, her hufband, dwelling 
in a continual Jarum of jealoufy. Shatfpeare. 

Co'nny. adj. [from cornu, horn, Lat.) 

1. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

Up tood the coray reed, 
Enoattel’d in her field. Af:leen’s Paradife Loft. 

2. [from corn.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 
*Midtt fummer’s plenty, thinks of winter’s want ; 
By conftant journcys caretul to prepare 
Her flores, and bringing home the coray ear. 
Pricer. 
. Containing corn. 

They lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gizzards knowin 
Dryden. 

Co’rotvary. n.f- (corollarium, Eatin; 
from corolla; finis coronat opus © corol- 
lair, Fr.] 

1. The conclufton: a corollary feems to 
be a conclufion, whether fodowing from 
the premifes neceflarily or not. 

Now fince we have conficcred the malignity 
of this fin of detradtion, it is but a natural coe 
rollaxy, that we enforce our vigilance againgt it. 

Govsrament of the Toneue. 

Asa corollary to this preface, in which I have 
done juftice to others, Lowe fumewhat to my- 
felf. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

2, Surplus. 

Bring a corollary, ’ 
Rather than want. Shakf{peare’s Tempe/?. 

CORO'NA. n. f. [Latin.] A large flat 
member of the cornice, fo called be- 
caufe it crowns the entablature and the 
whole order. It is called by workmen 
the drip. Chambers. 


lu a cornice the gola or cymatium of ths 
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corona, the coping, the modillions or dentelli, 

make a noble thew by thew giacetul projections. 

Speclutor 

Co’nronar. n. /. [corona, Latin.) A 
crown; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronas, 

Aad Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. 

. Sprafer 
Co’ronar. adj. Belonging to the top of 

the head. 

A man of about forty-five years of age came 
to mc, with a round tubercle between the fəgittal 
and coronal future. MH ijeman, 

Co’ronary. a.J. [coronartus, Lat. ] 
1. Relating to a crown; feated on the top 
of the head like a crown. 

The bańlilk of older times was a proper kind 
of ferpent, not above three palms long, as fome 
account; and diferencen! from othér ferpents by 
advancing his head, and fome white maiks, or 
coronary {pots upon the crown. Brown. 

2» Itis applied in anatomy to arteries, 
which are fancied to encompafs the 
heart in the manner of a garland, 

The fulittance of the heart ittelf is moft cer- 

“tainly mide and nounthed by the blood, which 
is Conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentley. 
Corona’tion. n.f. [from corona, Lat.] 
r. The act or folemnity of crowning a 
king. 

Fentune finiling at her work therein, that a 
{caffold of execution thould grow a fea:fold of 
coronation. Sidney. 

Wiallingly I came to Denmark, 
To thew my duty iv your corenation Shak/peare. 

A cough, fir, which [caught with ringing in 
the King’s atas upon kis coronation day Shakf. 

Now emprefs fame had publifh'’d the renown 
Ot Sh ‘s coronutien through the town. Dry 7, 

2. The pomp or afiembly prefent at a co- 
ronation. 

In penfive thought recal the fancied fcene, 
See coronation: rife on ev'ry green. Pope. 

Co/RONER. r.f. [from corcna.} An oth- 
cer whofe duty is toinguire, onthe part 
of the king, how any violent death was 
occafioned ; for which purpofe a jury is 
impanuelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and Iet him fito’ 
my uncle ; fur he 's in the third degree of drink ; 
he ’s drowned. Shak/peare, 

Co’non ET. n. f. [corenctta, Ital. the dimi- 
nutive of corona, a crown. | 

y. An inferiour crown woin by the nobi- 
lity. ‘The coronet of a duke is adorned 
with ftrawberry leaves; that of a mar- 
quis has leaves with pearls interpofed ; 
that of an eal raifes the pearls above 
the leaves; that of a vifconnt is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a 
baron has only four pearls. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and esrenets ; realms and iffands 
were 

As plates dropt from his pocket. 

All the re are counte‘les. 

Their covonets fay fu. Shat/peare, 

Nor could our nubles hope their beld atte mor, 
Who ruin’d crowas, would cororess exempt. 

Dryden, 

Peers and dukes, and all their {weeping train, 
And garters, ftars, and coravets appear. Pape. 

zg. in ornamental hcaddrefs, in poetical 
Janguage. 

The eit was drawn into a corsnet of gold, 


Seal fp. are, 


richly tet with pearl Sidney, 
Under a ccrome? his lowing hair, 
In curls, on cither cheek play’d. AT: lon. 


Co'kPoRAL. n. /. [corrupted from cepo- 
ral, Fr.) Theloweit officer of the in- 
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fantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
mave the fentinels. 
The cruci corp’ra/ whifper’d in my ear, 
Five pounds, it rightly upt, would fet me clear. 
(ray. 
Corporat of a Ship. An officer that 
hath the charge ot fetting the watches 
and fenteries, and relieving them ; who 
fees that all the foldters and fatlors keep 
their arms neat and clean, and teaches 
them how to ufethcem. He hasa mate 
under lim. Harris. 


CORPORAL, adj. [corporel, Fr. corpus, 
Latin.) 
t. Relating to the body ; belonging to the 
budy. 
To relicf of lazar? and weak age, 
Or indigent Faint fouls paft corpora: toil, 
A nuudred alms-houlcs right well fupphed. 
Shakfpeare. 
Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 
Mure evident than this. dhak)peave. 
Toat God hath been othervife feen, with 
eorpora! cycsy excccdeth the {mall proportion of 
my underft ming. Raleigh 
Bcalts enjuy greater fenfual pleafures, and 
fecl tower corporal pains; and arc utter itrangers 
tc all thole anxious and tormenting thoughts 
which perpetually baun: and ditquict mankind. 
Atterbury. 


2. Materia) ; not fpiritual. In the pre- 
fent language, when ody is ufed philo- 
fophically in oppolition to /pirit, the 
word corporeal is ufed, as, a corporeal 
being ; but otherwife corporal. Corpo- 
real is, having a body ; corporal, rela- 
ting tothe body. This diftinction feems 
not ancient. 

Whither are they vanifh'd ? 
Into the air; and what feem’d corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind.  Shat/peare. 


And from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps, 

Your bodies may at kat turn all to (pirit. uiton., 

Conpora’nitry, n. f/. [from corporal.) 
The quality of being imbodted. 

li this light be not fphitual, yet it approach- 
eth neue unto fpirituelity ; and if it have 
any corpsrality, then, of all others, the moft fub- 
tile and pure. Raleigh's Iijlory. 


Co'RPORALLY, adv. [from corporal. } 
Bodily. 
The fun is corpered’y conjoined with bafilifcus. 


Dreowr:. 


CO'RPORATE, ati. [from corpus, Lat. ] 

1. United in a body or community ; 
enabled to uct in legal procefies as an 
individual. 

Breaking forth like a fudden tempcf, he 
over-run ail Munfler and Connaught, defacing 
and utterly fubverting all corporate towns that 
were not ftronely walled. Sperfer on Ireland. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time 
a ccrporete alembly, therefore the refentment of 
the commons was ufually turned againit particu- 
lar perfans Swift. 

2. Gencrals; united. 

They anfwer in a joint and cerporate voice, 

That now they are at fall. Sisak f[peare. 
Corpor atennss. n. /. [from corporate.) 
The {tate of a body corporate ; a com- 
munity. Di. 
Corrona Tron. 2, f. [from corpus, Lat.] 
A body politick, authorized bv the 
king’s charter to have a common feal, 
one head officer or more, acd members, 
able, by their common confent, to grant 
or receive, in law, any thing within the 
compafs of their charter: even as one 
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man may do by Jaw all things, that by 
law he 1s not torbidden - and bindeth 


9 
the Ivucc: flors, asa üngle man binds fis 
executor or heir. Cowell: 
Of angels we are not ta confider only what 
they are, and do, in regard to their own being ; 
but thatalio which concerneth them, as they ate 
finkcd into a kind uf corporation amungtt them- 
felves, and of fuciety with men. Hoster. 
Of this we find fome fout-fteys in our Liw, 
Woaich dath her root from God and neture take 5 
Ten thoufand men the doth togerber draw, 
And of them all one corporation make. Devies, 


Co'neor ature. af. [from corpus, Laat. | 
‘The flate of being imbodied. Ditt. 
Corrpo'reAL. adj. [corporeus, Lat.] 
t. Haviag a body; material; rot fpuit- 
val See CorroraL. 
The fwiftnefs of thefe circles attribute, 
Though numberiefs, to his omnipotence, 
That to corporeal fabitances could add 
Speed alimoit {piritual, Milton's Par, Taf. 
Having lurvcycd the image uf God in the foul, 
weare not taomit thofe charuéters that Gud im- 
printed upon the body, as much as a fpwitual 
fubitance could be pictured upon a corpereal 
South's Sermons. 
God being fuppofed te he a pure fpirit, cannot 
be the ol.ycet of any corporeal tenfe Tidiotfon. 
The courfe is finith'd which thy fates deciccd, 
And thou from thy cavpereal prifon fiecd. Dryd. 
Fix tiy corperea! and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new cngender’d fly. Prior. 
2. It isuied by Swift inaccurately for 
corporal. 
I am not in a condition to makca true ficp 
even on Aimf>ury Downs; and I declare, that 
a corporcal falfc tep is worfe than a political 
one. Swf. 


Corporeity.a.f. [from corporeus, Lat.] 
Materiality ; the quality of being im- 
bodied ; the flate of having a body; 
bodilinefs. 


Since philofophy afirmeth, that we are middle 
fubitances between the foul and the body, they 
mutt admit of tome corporeity, which fuppofeth 
weight or gravity, Brown. 

Ie is the faying of divine Plato, that man is 
nature's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper hc- 
niifphere of immaterial intclic&s, and tnis lower 
of corporesty. Glarvilie's Scephs. 

‘The one attributed corporeity to God, and the 
other fhape and hgure. Stilding fleet. 

CORPORIFICA'TION. n. f. [from corpn- 
rify.] The act of giving body or pal- 
pability. 

To CorroRniry. v. a. [from corpus, Lat.) 

. To tmbody ; to infpilfate into body. 
Not ufed. 

A certain fpirituous fubftance, extraGed out 
of it, is miftaken for the {pirit of the world cer- 
porified 3 Loyle, 

Cores. 

bore n. f. (corps, Fre corpus, Lat.] 

1. A body. 

That lewd ribauld 
Laid frf his filthy hands on virgin clerne, 
To fpoil her dainty cer/e, fo fair and flicene, 
Of chattity and honour virginal. Spenfer, 

2. A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous, all too little feemse 
To Ruff this many this vait unhide-pcund cUrps. 
Nilor, 

He looks as man was made, with face ere®, 
That fcorns his brittle cerpsy and feems aħam’d 
He ’s not all fpirit. Dryden. 

3. A careale; a dead body; a corfe. 

Not a friend 
Greet my poor corps; where my bones thall Le 
thrown. Shatidcare, 
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There was the niurder’d corps in covert laid, 

And violent death in thoufand thapes difplay'd. 
Dryden's Fubles. 

See where the corps of thy dead fun approaches. 

dcifan. 

The corpfe was laid out upon the toor by the 
emperor's command: he then bid every one 
light his fambeau, and tand about the dead 
body. Addipn's Guardian, 

4. The body, in oppofition to the foul, 
Cold numbnefs threight Qereaves 
Her corps of {enfe, and th’ air her foul receives. 
Denham. 
gira body-efeforecs: 
CORPULENCE. 3 . p 
Chae: A t n. f. [corpulentia, Lat. ] 
1. Bulkinefs of body; flefhinefs; fulnefs 
ot Beth. 

To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs, 

And burdenous corpulence, my lave had grown. 
Donne. 

It is but one fpecies of corpuleney; for there 
m2y be bulz without fit, from the great quan- 
tity of mutculur filch, the cafe of robutt people. 

1. adrbuthaot on ctlonenis. 
2. SpiMitnde ; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous Acih terves fur the vibration of 
the tail; the heavinels and corpudency of the 
water requiring a great foice to divide it. Ray. 

CoRPULENT. ad. [corpulentus, Jatin.) 
Fleihy; bulky; having great bodily 
cd 

We fay itis a Aceh tile, when there is much 
periphrares, and circuit ef words; and when, 
with more than enough, it grows fat and cor- 
cent, Pen ‘Jonjon's Difesverics. 

Excefsof nouritment is hurtful; for it mak- 
eth the child corpulewty aud growing in breadth 
rather than in height. Bucon. 


CO'RPUSCLE. n.f. [corpufeulum, Vat. } 
A {mall body ; a particle of matter; an 
atom; a little fragment. 

Ie wil add much to our fatisfuctipn, if thofe 
@ pfies can Le difcovered with micrufcopes. 

Newton 

Who kaows what are the figures of the tittle 
ecrpafcles that compote and ditinguith different 
bodics ? Kates? Legiek. 

z ‘ 

Corpuscurar. ) adr. [from cr- 
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CORPUSCULA'RIAN, § pxfeulum, Latin.] 
Relating to bodies ; compriling bodies. 
It is the ditinguifing epithet of that 
philofophy, which attempts the rational 
folution of all phyiieal appearances by 
the adlion of one bady upon another, 

As to natural philofopiy, I do not expe& to 
fee any principics propofed, more comprehenfive 
and mteligible ihan the corpufcalursan ur mecha- 
nical, Beyle, 

This may ke fid, that the modera turpufcu- 
dereans talk, in mot things, morc intelligibly 
than the peripareticks. Bentley, 

The mechanical or corgufewar philofophy, 
though peradventure the eldcft, as well as the 
brit in the world, had iain dziad ior many ages 
in contempt and oblivion, Lentley 

Co’rracre. See CORRICLE. 

Le CORRA'DE. v. 2. [ corrado, Eat ago 
rub off; to weur away by frequent rub- 
bing ; to fcrape together. 

CorRRabia Tion, n. J. [con and radius, 
Latin.j A conjunction of rays in one 
point. 

The impteMon of colour workceth not but by a 
cone of dire& beams, or right lines, whercog the 
bafis is in the obje A, andthe vertical point in the 
eye; fo as there is a corradiuaiiern, and con- 
Junction of beams. Bacons Nat. iji. 

Jo CORRECT. v. a. [corriza, corrcfum, 
Latin. } 


3. To punih ; to chaltile ; to difcipline. 
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Sad accidents, and a ftate of affliction, isa 
fchool of virtue; it correéts levity, and interrupts 
the confidence of finning. Taylor. 

After he has once been corrected for a lye, you 
mult be fure never after to pardon it in him. 

Locke on Education. 

Children being to be reftrained Ly the parents 
only in vicious things, a look or nod only ought 
tocorrec? them when they do amifs. Locke. 

2. To amend; to take away faults in writ- 
ings, life, or things. 

This is a defet in the fit make of fome 
men’s minds, which can fearce ever be esrrelted 
afterwards, either by learning ot age. Burnet. 

Ca reeting Nature, from what astually the is 
in individuals, to what fhe ougit to be, and 
what fhe was created. Diyden. 

{ writ, becaufe it amufed me; I corrc&:4, be- 
caufe it was as pleafant to me to corr: as to 
write. Pope's Preface. 

The mind may cool, and be at Icifure to attend 
to its domettick concern: to confider what harit 
wants to be correced, and what inclination to be 
fubdued. h Kozers. 

3. To obviate the qualities of one ingre- 
dient by another, or by any method of 
preparation, 

O happy mixture! wherein things contrary do 
fo quality and corre the one the danger of the 
other’s excefs, that neither boldiefs can mnake us 
prefuine, as long as we are Kept uncer with the 
fenice of vur own wretchednefs; nor, while we 
truft in the mercy of God through Caritt Tefus, 


fear be able to tyrannize over us. Licoker. 
As, in habitual gout or ftone, 

The only thing that can be done, 

Is to cored your drink and dict, 

And keep the inward fue in quict. Prior. 


In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink: 
its quality of relaxing may be correFed by boiling 
it with fome animal fubftances; as ivory or 
hartfhorn, Arbuthnce on Alirwsts, 

4. To remark faults. 

Correct. adj. [corredus, Latin.) Re- 
vifed or finifhed with cxadineis; free 
from faults. 

What verfe can du, he has perfarm’d in this, 
Which he prejurmes the molt correct of his. 

Dryden, 
Always ufc the moft csrr-é editions : various 
readings will be only troublctome w here the fente 
is complete. Feiten. 
CoRRE'CTION. n. /. [from corre. ] 
1. Punifhment ; difcipline ; chaitifement ; 
penalty. 
Wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy corre?icn mildiy, kits the rod? Sheath. 
An offenfive wife, 

That hath enrag’d him on to otler ftrokes, 

As he ıs ftriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refol'd cerreicn in the arm 

That was uprear’d to exccution. Skat focave. 

We are all but children here onder the great 
matter of the family; and he f pleafed, by hepcs 
aud fears, by mercies and corn: ions, to initru&t 
us in virtue. Watts. 

One fault was too great lenity to her fervants. 
to whom fhe gave good counfel, but too gentle 
correction. sirbuthnos. 


2. Alteration to a better flate; the a& of 


taking away faults ; amendment. 

Another puct, in another age, may take the 
fame liberty with my writings; if, at leaf, they 
live long cnough to deferve correction, = Dry.len. 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place 
of any thing wrong. 

Correficns of improvements fhould be ad- 
jomed, by way of note or commeniary, in their 
proper places. Watts, 

4. Reprehenfion ; arimadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 
efablithing their affertions not only with great 
fulidity, but fubmitting them altu unto the csr- 
reion of future dricovery. Brown. 
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s. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 
addition of fomething contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholcfome, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulnefs ; co not add 
Corrcétions, but as chy mits purge the bad. Donne. 

CoRRECTIONER. n. f. [from correfion. } 
One that has been in the houfe of cor- 
rection; a jailbird. This feems to be 
the meaning in Shak/peare. 

I will have you foundly {winged for this, you 
blue-boutile rogue! you flthy famithed correc- 
tioner. Shakfpeare’s Henry Iv. 

CorRE'CTIVE. adj. [from corredi.] Hav- 
ing the power to alter or obviate any 
bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, cerre€ine of bilious 
alkali. -Ardurhnet, 


Corrective. n. f. 
1. That which has the power of altering 


or obviating any thing amifs. 

The hair, wool, tcathers, and feales, which 
all animals of prey du {walluw, are a icafonable 
and neceilary correEve, to prevent their grcedi- 
nefs from fling themiclves with too fucculent a 
food. Kay on the Creation. 

Mumanly fpeaking, and according to the me- 
tied of the world, and the little esrrefmves fup- 
pied by art and difcipline, at feldom fails but 
an ill principle has its caurft, and nature mzkcs 
goud ats blow. South's Scomens, 

2. Limitations reftriGtton. 

Theie fecms to be fuch an inftance in the re- 
giment which the human fuul eacicsteth in re. 
lation to the body, that, with curtain cerreTrves 
and exccptions, may give fume kind of explica- 
tion of adumbration thereof. Hale. 

Corre'ctLy. adv. [from corre.) Ac- 
curately ; exactly; without faults. 

There aie ludics, without Knowing what tenfes 
and poarticiples,. adverts and picpofitions arep 
fpeak as properly and as ewerccly as molt gen- 
ticmen who have been Licd up ao the ordinary 


methods of grammar shucks. Locke.. 
Such Jays as ncithor clb nur flow, 
Correy cold, and regularly lyw. Pope. 


Correctness. a.f. [from corre®. | Ac- 


curacy ;. exa¢tnefs; freedom from faults, 

Too much labour often takes away the fpirit, 
Ly adding to the polfhing; fo that there re- 
mains nothing but a dull correcta, a picce 
without any confideralle faults, but with few 
beauties. Dryitea’s Dufrejney. 

The foftnefs of the fich, the delicacy uf the 
fhape, air, ancl potire, and the cerreébicfs of 
Cefign, in this fatuc, are mexpretible. fa (for. 

Late, very late, corsen fs grew our carc, 
When the urd nation breath'’d fiom civil war. 

Pepe. 

Thofe pieces have never before Leen printed 
from the trus cepies, or with any tolerabie degree 
of corre€im fs. Smile, 

Corre'ctor. a. fi [from corre. ] 
1. He that amends, or alters, by punih- 
ment or animadyerfion. 

How many docs zeal tge rather to do tuftice 
on fome fins, than to forbear all fn! How many 
rather tu be correcors than praét:fers of religion. 

Sprate’s Sermeu:, 

With all his faults, he fers Up to be an uni- 
verfal reformer and cerreciar ot abules, and a 
remover of gricvances. Sauif.. 

2. He that revifes any thing to free it 
from faults: as the cerrsSor of the 
prefs, that amends the errours commit- 
ted in printing., 

[remember a perfon, who, by his fivle and 
Iitcratuie, feems to nave been the corre-%cr of a 
hedge prefs in Little Britain, proceding gra- 
dually to an author, Swift. 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in a compofition, as guards 

avainft or abates the force of another; as the 
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Jixivial falts prevent the grievous vellica- 
tions of refinous purges, by dividing their 
particles, and preventing their adhcfion to the 
kiteitinal membranes; and as {pices and carmi- 
native feeds afit the operation of foime citnar- 
ticks, by difhipating wind, In making a medi- 
cine, fuch a thing is called a correta, which de- 
ftroys or diminithes a quality that could not 
othcrwife be difpenfed with; thus turpentines 
are correGors of quickflver, by dettroyting its 
fluxility, and making it capable of mixture. 
Quincy. 
Lo CORRELATE. v.n. [from con and 
relatus, Lat.) To have a reciprocal 
relation, as father and fon. 


Co'rrevate. n.f One that ftands in the 
oppolite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceafe to be a fa- 
ther, by calling off his fon; and another tor 
him to ceafe tu be fo, by the death of his’ fon: 
in this the relation is at an cnd, fur want of a 
correlate, South, 

Corre'Lative. adj. [con and relativus, 
Latin.] Having a reciprocal relation, 
fo that the exiltence of one in a parti- 
cular ftate depends upon the exiltence 
of another. 

Father ard fon, hufband and wife, and fuch 
other correfurive terms, fecm nearly to belong 
one to another. South. 

Giving is a relative aion, and fo requires a 
correlative to anfwer it: giving, on one part, 
transfers no property, unlets therc be an accept- 
ing on the other. South. 

Corre raTivenetss. n. f. [from correla- 


tive.) The fate of being correlative. 

CORRE'PTION. 2. f. [corripio, correptum, 
Latin.} Objurgation; chiding ; repre- 
henfion ; reproof. 

If we mutt be talking of other people’s faults, 
let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by 
converting our detra€tion into admonition aud 
fraternal correpticn. «= Government of the Tongue 

To CORRESPOND. v. n. [con and 
rejponaeo, Latin. ] 

1. To fuit; to anfwers; to be propor- 
tionate; to be adequate to; to be 
adapted to ; to fit. 


The days, if one be compared with another 
fuccefively throughout the year, are found not 
to be equal, and will not july correfpond with 


any artiheial or mechanical equal meafures of 


time. Holder on Time. 
Words being but empty founds, any farther 
than they are figns of our ideas, we cannot but 
aitznt to them, as they correfpond to taote ideas 
we have, but no farther than that. Lecke. 
2. To keep up commerce with another 
hy alternate letters. 


CORRESPONDENCE. } n. f. [from cor- 

CoRRESPONDENCY. }  refpond.] 

1. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one 
thing to another. 

Between the law of thcir heavenly operations, 
and the actions of men in this our ttute of morta- 
hiv, fuch correipondesce there is as maketh it cx- 
pedient to know in fome fort the onc, for the 
other's more perfect direGion. Hooker. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe : 
and their habitudes, correfpondencesy and reli- 
tions, keep the {amc to one another. Locke. 

2. Intercourfe; reciprocal intelligence. 

l had ditcovered thole unlawful ccrrefpon ten- 
ere they had ufed, and engagements they lad 
mide to embroil my kingdoms.  Avag Charies. 

Sure the villains hold a corre/pandence 
With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. 

Denham, 

[t happens vey oddly, that the pope and I 
Mould have the fame thought much about the 
faine time: my cnémics will be apt to fay, that 
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we hold a correfpondence together, and a& by 
concert in this matter. Addifon. 


3. Friendhip; interchange of offices or 


civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be affured, and well 
reputed of, rather than- factious and popular; 
holding alfo good ærrefpondence with the other 
gieat men in the ftate. Bacon. 


CORRESPONDENT. udi. [from correfpond.] 


Suitable ; 
fwerable. 
What good or evil is there underthe fun, what 
ation correfpandent or repugnant unto the liw 
which God hath impofed upon his creatures, but 
in or upon it God doth work, according tu the 
law wuch bimfelf hath cternally purpoted to 
keep. Heoker, 
And as five zancs th’ ctherial regions bind, 
Five correfpeadent ave to earth afign'd. 


adapted; agreeable; an- 


Dryden. 


CORRESPONDENT. n / One with whom 


intelligence or commerce is kept up by 
mutual meffapes or letters. 

He was plealed to command me to fend tu 
him, and receive from him all his letters from 
and to all lus cersefpendents at home and abroad. 

Denham's Dedication. 

Corresro sive. adj. [from corre/pond. ] 
Anf{werable ; adapted to any thing. 

Priam’s fix gites a’ oth’? city, with mafly 

ftaples, 
And correfponfrve and fulfilling belts 
Sperre up the fons of Truy. 

COR KING Reva. (Tench. | 

1. (In fortilication.] The covert way 
lying round the whole compafs of the 
fortilications of a place. 

2. [Inarchite@ure.] A gallery or long 
ifle round about a building, leading to 
feveral chambers at a dittance from each 
other. Harris. 

There is fomething very noble in the amphi- 
theatre, though the high wall and corré:tors that 
went iound if are almolt entirely ruined. 

eAhiifon on Iraty. 

CO'RRIGIBLE. adj. [from corriga, Lat. ] 

1. Chat may be altered or amended. 

2. That is a proper object of punifhinent ; 
punifhable. 

He was taken up very fhort, arri adjudged cor- 
rigihle for fuch pretumptuous linguage. Motoc. 

3. Corrective; having the power to cor- 
rect. Not proper, nor ufed. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners; fo that, if we wall cithe! 
have it Berth with idlenefs, or manured with in- 
duttry, the power and earrigib/: authority of this 
lics in our will. Shakjpzare’s Othello. 

Corarvar.a.f. [con and vival.) Rival; 
competitor. 

They kad governours commonty out of the 
two families of the Geraldines and Butlers, both 
adverfaries and corriuah onc again tne other. 

Npenf r on Ireland, 

Ie, that doth redeem her thence might weer 
Without csrriva! all her dignities.  Shat{reere. 

Corri'varry, al a fifrom icsi. | 
Competition ; oppofitioa. 

Corro’norant. adj. [from corroborate. ] 
Having the power to give ftrength. 

There Le divers furts of bracelets ht to com- 
fort the fpirits; and they be of three intentions, 
refrigerant, correboraxt, and aperient. Bacen, 


Jo CORRO'BORATE, v. a. [con and 
roboro, Latin.) 
1. To confirm; to eftablih. 

Machiavel well natcth, though in an ill-fa- 
youred initance, there is no trutting to the furce 
of nature, nor to the bravery oFwords, except it 
be cerrcborave by culoni. Basin. 


Shakfpeare. 
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2, To ftrenethen; to make ftrong. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways; 
the wurhority whence me belicf is derived, means 
to quicker and corroborate the imagination, and 
meuns to repeat it and reircfh at. Bacon, 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the 
fight of forcign courts, and oblervations un t 
different natures of peuple, and rules of gover 
ment, much excited and awaked his (prats, and 
corroborated his judgment. Waran, 

As any limb weil and duly exercifed grows 
ftronger, the nerves uf the budy are corsobercte! 
thereby. Watts. 

CorRoBORATION. n. fe (from carrabo- 
rate.) The aét of flrengthenmny or 
conùrming; confirmation by lome ad- 
ditional fecurity ; addition of frength, 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, forth: better 
corroseration uf the Mage. Biavan's Hleary Vite 

Corro’worative. adi, (from corrofoe 
rate.) Having the power of increaling 
{trength. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intempe- 
rics, as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
midity, you are to mix corroboratives of an af- 
tringent faculty; and the ulcer alfo requircth to 
be dried. Wijeman'’s Surgery, 

To CORRO'DE. v.a. [corrcdo, Latin.] 

‘To eat away by degrees, as a men- 

ruum; to prey upon; to confume ; 
to wear away gradually. 
Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may cor- 
rode 

The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad ; 

For fo all thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make ner do much good againit her will. 

Donne. 
We know that aqua fortis corroding copper, 
which is it that gives the colour to verdigreafe, 
is wont to reduce it tu a greci-blue foluticn, 
Boyle on Colur: 
The nature of mankind, left to itfelf, would fuon 
have fallen into difulution, without the inceffant 
and corrsding invahons vt fu long a time. 
Hales Origin of Wwankird, 
Hannibal the Pyreneans pat, 

And ftcepy Alps, the mounds thar nature caft ; 

And with corre ling juices, as he went, 

A paffage through the living rock he rent. 

Dryden's Jurvenal. 


Fifhes, which neither chew their meat, nor 
grind it in their flumachs, do, by a dittolvent 
liquor therc provided, ceret and reduce it into 
a chylus. Ruy on che Creation. 

The blood turning ac:iuonions, corrales tae 
velfels, producing almoft oY the dilcatcs of the 
inflammatory kind. Arhathner. 

Should jeuloufy its vons once d fufe 
Corrading every thought, and blatting all 
Love’s paradite. Thom: fone Spring 
Corro'pent. adi. [from corrode.] Hav- 


ing the power of corroding or waiting 
any thing away. 

Consxoorsr ity. 2. f. [from corradille. | 
The quality of being corrodible ; pofi- 
bility to be confumed by a menilruum. 

Corro'pisce. adj. [from corrode.) Pof- 
üble to be confumed or corroded. 


Motals, although corrodible by waters. yet will 
not futfer a liquation trom the powerfuileit neat 
communicable unto that clement. Broan. 

Co’rrowy. n. f. [from corrado, Latin, } 
A defalcation from an allowance or 
falary, for {ome other than the original 
purpofe. 

Belges thefe ficating burgeffes of the ocean, 
there are oertain flying citizens cf the air, which 
preferitie for a corrocy therein, Carrae, 

In thoe Gays even noble perfons, and other 
meaner men, ordered iitreies and pentions to 
their chaplains and fervanis out af chureics, 

Aylife’s Parergon. 


COB: 


Corro siBre. ads, [from corrode.] Poff. 
ble to be confumed by a menitruum, 
This ought to be corrodills. 

Corro’'stBLeness. z, /. [from corr fille, | 
Sulceptibility of corrofion: rather cr- 
roditility. Diä. 

Corro'siox. z. f. [corrodo, Latin.] The 
power of eating or wearing away by 
„degrees. 

Lorrsfion ‘is a particular fpecies of difulution 
of bodies, either by an acid or a faline menftruun. 
It isinmoit wholly defigned for the rcfolution of 
bedies moft ftrongly campaed, as bones and 
metals; fo that tne menitruums here etnployed 
have a coniiderabJe moment or force. Thete li- 
guors, whether acid or urimous, are nothing but 
felts d:ffulved in a little phlegm; therefore thefc 
being folid, and confequently containing a con- 
fiderable quantity of matter, do both attra one 
another morc, and are alfo more attraéted by the 
particles of the body to be diffulved : fo when the 
morc {slid bodies are put into faline menftruums, 
the attraction is tronger than in other fulutions : 
and the motion, which is always proportional to 
the attra@tion, is more violent: fo that we may 
eally conceive, when the motion is in fuch a 
manner inerca(ed, it fhould drive the falts into 
the pores of the Eodies, and open and loofen 
their cohefion, though ever fo frm. Quincy, 

A kind of poifon worketh either by corro/ren, 
er by a fccret malignity and enmity to nature, 

Bacen's Natures Hijiory. 

That corrofies and difolution of bodizs, even 
the moft folid and durable, which is vulgarly 
ufcribed to the air, is caufed merely by the ac- 
tion of water upon them; the air being fo far 
from injuring and preying upon the bodies it en- 
virons, that it contributes to their fecur:ty and 
prefers ation. Wocdward. 


Corro’sive. adi. [from corredo, Latin. 
Jt was anciently pronounced with the 
accent on the firft fylable, now indif- 


ferently. | 
z. Having the power of confuming or 
wearing away. 

Gold, after it has teen divided by carro/rire 
liquors into iavifible parts, yet may prefently 
be precipitated, fo as tu appear agai in its own 
form. Greiw’s Cohaolozia. 

The ficied fons of vengeance, on whofe cuourfe 
Cerrofive famine waits, and kii:s the year. 

Thomfon's S ring. 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a <srra- 
fv: to fuch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to 
fuch as maintain them it can be no great plea- 
fure, when they behold that which they reve- 
rence is oppugned. Hooker. 


CORRO INE m. N- 

1. That which has the quaiity of wafting 
any thing away, as the feh of an 
ulcer 

He meant his corro/ret to apply, 
And with Ritt dict tame his tubtorn malady. 
Fairy Queer. 

2. That which has the power of fretting, 
or of giving pain. 

Such fpeeches favour not of God in him that 
ufeth them, and unto virtusully difpofcd minds 
they are grievous corrofiver, Hooker 

Away! though parting be a fietful corrofve, 
Jt is applied ta a deathful wound Shakjpeari. 

Care is no cure, but rather corraffur 
For things that are not to be remedied. Shakip. 


Corro'stveLy. adv. [from corrofive. ] 


y. Like a corrofive. 
At rh it tated fomewhat corrofively, 


2. With the power of corrofion. 

CORRO'SIVENESS. n. /. [from corrofive. | 
The quality of corroding or eating 
away ; acrimony. 


Bayle h 
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We do infufe, to what he meant for meat, 
Corrofivinejs, or intenfe cold or heat. Jonne. 
Saltpeire betrays upon the tongue no bezt nor 
esrrcfivenefs at all, but culdnels, mixt with a 
fomewhat languid relifh retaining to Litternefs. 
Boyle. 
CRT UGANT. adj. [from corrugate. ] Hav- 
ing the power of contracting into 
wrinkles. 
To CO'RRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, 
Latin] To wrinkle or purfe up, as 
the fkin 1s drawn into wrinkles by cold, 


or any other canfe. Quincy. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of hincws ; 

it cometh cither by cold or drynets; for cold and 
drynets dc both of them contra& and cerrozare. 
Bacon's Nutara’ biiftory 


CorruGa'tion. 2. f. [from corrugate. | 
Contraétion into wrinkles. 

The pain of the fold parts is the corrugar ‘on 
or violent agitation of Rbres, w en the fpirits are 
irritated by harp humours. Fisyrr or ta: Humours, 

To CORRUPT vi at feetritmpo,” cor- 
ruptus, Latin. | hae 

t. To turn from a found to a putrefcent 
flate; to infect. 

2. To deprave; to defroy integrity; to 
vitiate ; to bribe. 

I fear left by any means, as the ferpsnt be- 
guiled Eve through his fubtilty, fo your minds 
fhould be ccrrupted from the fin.plicity that ts in 
Cirit. 2 Corinikians. 

Evil communications corrupt goud manners.. 

A Y Corinthians, 
All that have mifcarried 
By underhand, corrupted, foul injultice. Shatry 

I have heard it faid, the titte time to œr- 
rupt a man’s wire, is when fke ’s fallen out with 
her hrM nd. Shakfp-are’s Coriolannus. 

But tav, I fmell a men of midale carth; 
With trial fie teuch me his tiger-end ; 

If he be chate, the fame wil! back defeend, 
And turn him to no pains but if he Rart, 
It isthe fleth of acersepled heart.  Shab/pearc. 

Language being the conduit whereby men 
convey their knowledge, he that makes an ili ufe 
of it, though he dics nut corrupt the fountains 
of knowledge, which are in things, yet he Rops 


the pipes- Lacke. 

Hove tne black trumpet thro’ the world pro- 
claim, 

That not to be corrupte! is the thame. Pepe. 


3. To fpoil ; to do mifchief. 

fo Cornnu’pr. v. a. To become putrid; 
to grow rotten; to putrefy; to lofe 
purity. 

The aprnefs er propenfion of air or water to 
corrupt or putrefy, no doubt, is to he found be- 
fore it break forth into manitek effets cf dif- 
eales, blotting, or the like. Baer, 

Corru'rr. adj. [from To corrupt. | 
t. Spoiled; tainted; vitiated in its quali- 
ties. 

Coarrfe hoary mouteed bread the foldicrs thrutt 
upon the points of thcir fprars, railing againit 
Ferdinand, who with tuch corrupt and peftilent 
bread would f ed them. Aunecics. 

2. Unfound ; putrid. 
As fuperfuous Ach did rot, 
Amencinent ready ftill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot. 
That foon in him was Sef. no Corrupt jot. Spenfer, 
3., Vitioss ; tainted with wickednefs ; 
without integrity. 

Let no corrupe Communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but chat which is guod to the ufe 
of edifying Eph Sans 

Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in defire, Shalf. 

Thole kind of knaves L xnow, which in this 

plainne(s 
Harbour more critt, and more ecerrupter cnds, 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervagts. Sackyp. 


G OvRk 


Some, who nave been corrupt in their morals, 
have yet been mabnitely tolicitvus to dave their 
coildicn ynoady brought up. Souta’s Sermons. 

Corkuprer. n.f. [from corrupt.) He 
that taints or vitiates; he that Ieflens 
purty or integrity. 

Away, away, corruprers of my faith ! Shakfp. 

From the vanity ut tne Grieck, the corraprers of 
a'l truth, woo, without all ground of certainty, 
vaunt Cher antiquity, came tee errour firit of 
ell y Raleigh's liftory of the Mord. 

Thote gzeat corruprers of chrstiaaliy, and in- 
deed ur natural religion, the Jeluss. “hlivon, 


CORRUPTIBI'LITY. n. J. [irom corrupti- 
ble.] Pollability to be corupted. 

CORRU'PTIBLE. ud;. [from corru t.) 

1. Sufceptible of dettruction by natural 
decay, or without violence. 

Our corruprtible bodies could never live the life 
they thall live, were it not that they are joined 
with his hody which 1s incorruptible, and that 
his is in ours as a caule of immuitulity.  Ifsster, 

Ìt is a devouring corruption of the eff-ntias 
mixture, which, confhtting chiefy of an oily 
muiltuie, is corruptihe through difhpation. 

Harvey on Confumpsiant. 

The feveral parts of which the world conills 
being in their nature corruptiòk, it 1s more than 
probabic, that, in an infinite duration, this 
frame uf things would long fluce kuve been dil- 
folved. Lilie! tex 

2. Sufceptible of external depravation ; 
poilible to be tainted or vitiated. 

CORRU'PTIELENESS. n. f. [from corrupti- 
Lle.] Suiceptibility of corruption. 

Corru'PTIBLY. adu. [from corruptible.] 
In fuch a manner as to be corrupted, 
or vitiated. 


It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly.  Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 


Corruption. n.f. [corruptio, Latin. } 

t. The principle by which bodies tend 
to the feparation of thcir parts. 

2. Wickednefs; pervertion of principles ; 
lofs of integrity. 

Precepts ot morality, befides the natural cor- 
ruptics of our tempers, which makes us averfe 
to them, are fu abitraéted from ideas of fenic, 
that they fcleom get an opportunity for defcrip- 
tions and images. siddjon on the Georpicks, 

Amidft corruption, luxury, and rage, 

Still icave fome ancient virtues to our age, 
Lope, 
3. Putrefcence. 

The wife contriver, on his end intent, 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 

And kecp the waters tron varruption free, 

Mhat tiem with falt, and teafon'd all the fea. 
Blackmore, 


4. Matter or sus in a fore. 


5. The tendency to a worfe ftate. 
Arter my death | wih no other herald, 
No other fpeaker of my tiving ations, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But fuch an konet chronicler as Griffith, Shaky. 


6. Caufe, or means, of depravatton. 

The region hath by conquett, a: d corruption 
of other languages, received new and different 
names. Rakigh’s Hifiory. 

All thofe four kinds of corruption are very 
common ia their laaguages for which reafons 
the Greek tongue is became much altered. 

Brerewwoo.d on Languager, 


7. In law. 

An infection growing to a man attainted of 
felony, or treafon, and to his ifucs for as he 
Jafeth all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, 
fo his ifue cannot be heir to him,-or to any 
other anceftur, of whom they might kave claim- 
ed by him; anda he were noble) or a gentic- 


CHOMR 


man, he and his children are made igneble and 
ungentle, in refpect of ti c father, Gorell, 

Cotku'PTiVve. adi. [from corrupi. ] 
Having the quality of tainting or vili- 

mg. 
Carrying a fettied habitude unto the corruptive 
originals. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
le ould be enducd with an acid ferment, or 
fome corruptive quality, for to fpeedy a dilu- 
tion of the mest and preparation of the chylec. 
Kay oa the Creation, 

Cornu PTLESs. adi, [from corrupt.) In- 

fulceptible of corruption; undecaying. 
All around 

The borcers with cxrupsleys wnyech are crown'd. 

Dryden. 

Corru'ptry. adv. [from corrupt.) 

1. With corruption; with taint; with 
vice; without integrity, 

O that citates, degiecs, and offices, 
Were not deviv'd corruptly! that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. 
Shak/peare. 
We kave dealt very corruptly agamit thee, 
and nave not kept the commandainents. 
y Nehemiah. 
2. Vitioufly; improperly; contrary to 
urity o 
We have corruptly contra€ted moft names, both 
of men and places. Camd:n's Remains. 

Cornu’ptyuss. n. f. [from corrupt.) The 
quality of corruption; putrefcence ; 
VICE. 

CURSAIR. n f. (French ] A pirate ; 
one who profefles to {cour the fea, and 
feize merchants. 

Corse. n. f. [corps, Trench.] 

3. A body. Not in ule. 

For he was flrong, and of fo ntighty corfe, 
Asever wielded fpear in warlike hand. Spenfer. 
2. A dead body; a carcafe: a poetical 


werd. 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 
He reft her hateful head, without remorte ; 
A ttream of coal-Llack bluod forth gufhed from 
her corfe. Spenfer 

Set down the corfe; or, by faint Paul, 

Vil make a corfe of lim that difobeys  Shak/p 
What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corfe, again in complete fteel 

Revint’ ft thus the ghmptes of the moun, 

Making night hidcuus? Shatipeare’s Hamlet. 

Here lay tim down, my friends, 

Full in my fight, that I may view at le.fure 
The bloody cafe, and count tkole glorious 
wuunds, atddifon. 
Co'rseLreT n. /. [corfelet, French.J A 
Nght armour for the forepait of the 
body. 
Some ‘hits of maile, fome coats of plate 
put on, 
Some don`d a cuirace, fome a cor J:e bright. 
Furfav. 
They lih, they foin, they pafs, they ihive to 
boie 
Their esrfiees, and their thinnet parts explore. 
Dryden. 
But heroes, who o’ercome or die, 
Plave their hearts hung extremely bigh ; 
The (rings of which, in battle’s heat, 
7 Againf their very corf-/ets beat. Prior. 
CORTICAL. adj. [cortex, bark, Lat. ] 
Barky; belonging to the outer part ; 
belonging to the rind; outward. 

Thew laft extremities form a little gland (all 
thefe littl: glinds together make the corticul part 
of the brain), terminating in tworlirtle vetfels, 

Gheyne’s Philofapnical Principles, 
Co/RTICATED. adj. 


Latin. } 


5 HICE. 


[trom corticatus, 


Refembling the bark of a} 


COS 


This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped 
cèrticatesi and dcpilous; that is, without wool, 
fur, or hair. Brown. 

Co'xTicose. adj. [from corticofus, Lat.) 
Full of bark. Hid. 
Corve' tro. n. f. ‘The curvet. 

You mutt diaw the horfe in his career with 
his manage, and tun, doing the covetto ane 
lesping. Peackam on Drawing. 

CORU'SCANT. adj. [curufco, Latin.) 
Glittering by flafhes; flafhing. 

Corusca'tion. n. J. [corufcatio, Latin.) 
Flafh ; quick vibratior of light. 

We ice that lightuings and coru/cusions, which 
are near at hand, yield no found. Bucon 

We may learn that tulphurecus teams abound 
in the bowels of the ewith, and ferment with 
minerals, and fometimes take fire with a fudden 
corufcatisn and explofion. Neauton's Opticks. 

How heat and moifture mingle in a mafs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in hgltning blaze; 
Why nimble corufeatians Erike the cye, 

And bold tornados tluitcr in the tky. Garth. 
Cory'MBIaTED. ad;. fcorymius, Latin, } 
Garuithed with branches of berries. 

YON 

Coryvmsi'Ferous. adj. [from corymbus 

and fero, Lat.] Bearing fruit er ber- 
rics in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are diftinguifhed into fuch 
as have a radiate flower, as the tun-Alower; and 
fuch as have a naked Hower, as the hemp-agri- 
mony, and mug wart: to which are added thoufe 
a-kin hereuntu, fuch as {cabious, teaf:l, thiftle, 
and the like, Quincy. 


CORY MBUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

Among the ancicnt botanift., it was ufed to 
exprefs the bunches or cluftcrs of berries of ivy : 
amongit modern botanifts, it is uled for a com- 
pounded difcous flower, whofe feeds arc not 
pappous, or do nut tly away in down; fuch are 
the flowers of daifies, and common marygold 

Quincy. 

Coscr’nomancy. n. f. [from wecxuoy a 
heve, and masts, divination.} The 
art of divination by means of a fieve. 
A very ancient practice, mentioned by 
Theocritus, and {till uled in fome parts 
of England, to find out perfoas unknown. 
Chambers. 


OOsE CaN V A in Meomets ye | Lie 
fecant of an arch, which is the com- 
plement of another to ninety degrees. 

| Harris. 

Co'sHERING. a. f. [Irih.] 

Caherings were vifitatious and progreffes made 
by the lord and his followe:s among his tenants ; 
wacrem he did eat them (as the Englifh proverb 
is) ou! of houfe and home. Davies. 

COSTER. n./f. [from coufer, old French, 
to few.] A botcher. Hanmer. 

Do you make an alenoufe of my lady's houfe, 
that ye fqueak out your caer catches, without 
any miuagation or remoile ot voice? Shaifpeure. 

Co’stre. n. f fin geometry.] The 
right fine of an arch, which is the 
complement of another to ninety de- 
grees. Harris. 


Cosme TICK, adj. [varuntix:.] Having 
the power of improving beauty; beau- 
tifying. 

No better co/mericks tnan a fevere temperance 
and purity, modefty and humility, a gracious 
temper and calmnefs of fpirit; no true beauty 
without the fignaturcs of thefe graces in the very 
countenance, Ray on the Creation, 

Frit, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With bead wacover'd, the cofmehiek pow'rs. 

Pepe. 


COS 


CO'SMICAL. adj. [roue] 

t. Relating to the world. 

2. Kifing or fetting with the fun; not 
acronycal. 

The cofmical afcenfon of a ftar we term that, 
when it arifcth tugcther with the fun, or m 
the fame degrce of the echptick wherein the fun 
abideth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Co’smicatry. adv. [from cofmical.] 
With the fun ; not acronycal'y. 

From the rifing of this tar, not esfmically, 
that is, wath the fun, but helically, that is, its 
cmeifion fiom the rays of the fun, the ancients 
compuied their canicular days. Brows. 


Cosmo’cony. n. J. [ icu and yar. J 
The rife or birth of the world; the 
creation. 

Cosmo'GRAPHER. 1 fi [wi2p® and yaddu. | 
One who writes a defcription of the 
world; diftin& from geographer, who 
defcribes the fituation of particular 


countries, 

The ancient cofmegraphers do place the divi- 
ficn of the ealt and weftern hemifpherc, that iss 
the firt term of longitude, in the Canary ce 
Fortunate Iflands, conceiving thele paits the ex- 
tremeft habitations welt ward. Brown. 


Cosmocra‘Fuicar. adj. [from como- 
graphy.) Relating to the general de- 
fcription of the world. 

CosMOGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from co/- 
mograpbical.| In a manner relating to 
the fcience by which the flru@ure of 
the world is difcovered and defcribed. 


The tericila, or {pherical magnet, cosmagraghi- 
ca!/y fet out with circies of the glube. Brown. 


COSMO'G«APHY. n. J. [xózu® and 

zdu.] -The fcience of the general 

fy ftem or affections of the world: dif- 

tint from geography, which delivers 

the fitnation and boundaries of particu 
lar countries. 

Here it might fee the world without travel; 
it heing a Icfifer fcocme of the creation, naturs 
contracted, a little cofmoyrapAy, or map of the 
univerte. Scuit. 

COosMOro'LITAN. ) n. f. [xdopO and re- 

COsMOPOLITE. .§. aida] A citizen 
of the world; one who is at home in 
every place. 

Co’sseT. n. /. A lamb brought up with- 
out the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woeful teen, 

I thall thee giye yond’ coffe: for thy pain. 
Spenfer. 

COST: f [(te?, ._Dufch® As éthis 
word is found in the remoteft Teuto- 
nick dialects, even in the Iilandick, it 
is not probably derived to us from the 
Latin confla; though it is not unlikely 
that the French coujler comes from the 
Letin.] 

t. The price of any thing, 

2. Sumptuoufnefs ; luxury. 


The city woman bears 
The cof of princes on unwoithy fhoulders. 


Shaki peares 
Let foreign princes vainly boaft Á 
The rude etfects of pride and co% 
OQ: vatter fabricks, to which they 
Contribute nothing Fut the pay. Baer, 


3. Charge; expence., 

Wile he found his daughter maintained with- 
out his cof, tic was cuntent to be deaf to any 
none of intamy. Sidnepes 

1 thall never hold that man my friend, 

Wife tongue fhallafxs me tur one peany cof, 
To raafom heme revolted Mustumer, - SAut/pesre, 


Cos 


Tave we eaten at all of the king's cof ? or 
hath he given us any gift? 


And wilt thou, O cruel boal ! 
Put poor nature to fuch cof ? 
O! ‘twill undo vur common mother, 
To be at charge of fuch another. Crafiaw. 

It is ttrange to tee any ecclefiattical pile, not 
by ecclefiattical co? and induence, rifing above 
giound; efpecially in an age in which men's 
mouths are open agzainit the church, but thei 
lands thut towards it. South’s Serions. 

He whole tale is bet, and pleafes molt, 
Should win his fupper at vur common cofl. 

Drydens Fables. 

Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood 
for the purchafe of his patent: what were his 
other vifible c/s, I know not; what his latent, 
is varioufly conjectured. Swift. 

a. Lofs ; tine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wihed, proved after- 

wards to their ca/s over true. Knolles. 

To Cost. v. n. pret. cofl; particip. cofl. 
(couper, Fr.] To be bought for; to 
be had at a price. 

Tie dagger and poifon are always in readi- 
nefs; but to bring the action to extremity, and 
then recover all, will require the art of a writer, 
and co: him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co'star. adj. [eofa, Lat, a rib.] Be- 
longing to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartila- 
ginous sfhhes; many pectinal, whofe ribs are 
rcCfilincal ; and many c/fal, which have their 
ribs embowed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'srarD. n. f. [from coffer, a head.] 
1. A head. 

Take him over the co?2rd with the belt of thy 

fword. Shab(peare’s Richard 111. 
2. An apple round and bulky like the 
head. 

Many country vicars are driven to thifts; and 
ir our grecdy patrons hold us to fuch conditions, 
they will make us turn ccffard mongers, grafiers, 
or fell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 

CO'STIVE. adj. Cconflipatus, Latin, 
conflipe, French. ] 

1. Bound in the body; having the excre- 
tions obftructed. 

When the paflage of the zall becomes obftruc- 
ted, the body grows cofiive, and the cxcrements 
of the belly white. Brown, 

Wiile tafter than his cofive brain indites, 
Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes ; 
His cafe appears to me like honett Teague’s, 


2 Samue!. 


When he was run away with by his Icgs. Pier.’ 


2. Clofe ; unpermeable. 

Clay in dry feafons is copite, hardening with 
the fan and wind, till unlocked by induttry, fo 
as to admit of the air and heavenly influences. 

Moartienss’s Hufbandry 

Co'sriveness. n. /. [from cofiive.] The 

ftate of the body in which excretion is 
obftructed. 

Cefivenefs difperfes malign putrid fumes cut 
of the guts and mefentery into all ports of the 
dedy, ovccafionmg head-aches, fevers, lofs of 
appetite, and ditturbance of concoStion, Marcey. 

Cotivenefs has ill effe&ts, and is hard to be 
Ceatt with Sy phyfick ; purging mediemes r- 
ther inc eafing than removing the evil. Lecke. 

Co'stiiness. n. f- [from cofly.] Sump- 
tnoufnefs; expenlvenefs. 

Though nut witn curicus coPlinefs, yet with 
cleanly fudicieacy, it entertained me. Sidney. 

Nor nave the trugaller fons of fortune any 
reafon to objcS the csiiaefs; nce tucy tre- 
quently pay dcarer for lefs advantageous plea- 
furcs. Glariule’s Scepfts. 

Co'stiy. adi. [from cof.} Sumptuous ; 
expenfive ; of a high price. 

Cally tie habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not expreft in fancy ; rich, not gaucy ; 
Ves the apparel oft pruviauns the man. Shatfp 


EOT 


Leave for a while thy cof/y country -feat ; 
And, to be great indeed, torget 
The naufcous pleafures of the great. Dryden. 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps 
the mot raffy piece of work on the earth, when 
completed. 4ddi for. 

He is here fpeaking of Paradife, which he re- 
prefents as a mott charming and delighttul 
place; abounding with things net only ufetul and 
convenient, but even the molt rare and valuable, 
the mott cs//y and defirable, Meodward 


Co'stmary. n. f. (coflus, Lat.] An herb. 


Co'strev. n. /. [fuppofed to be derived 
from cofer,] A bottle. Skinner. 
Cot, CöTE, Coar, at the end of the 
names of places, come generally from 
the Saxon coz, a cottage. Gibfon. 


COTR Tor, ‘Sax! eS A 


{mall houfe; a cottage; a hut; a 
mean habitation. 
What that ufage meant, 
Which in her cor the daily practifed. F. Q:reen. 
Befides, his cor, his flocks, and bounds of 
feed, 
Arc now on fale; and at our fhecp co now, 
By reafon of his abfence, there ts nothing 
That you will feed on. Saakfp. As you like it, 
Hezekiah made himfelf italls for ail manner 
of healts, and cots for flocks. 2 Chronicles. 
A ftately temple hoots within the fkies ; 
The crotchets of their <s? in columns rife ; 
The pivement, polith’d marble, they behold ; 
The gates with iculpture grac’d, the fpires and 
tiles of gold. Dryden's Baucis and Phil. 
As Juve vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top, “tis faid, 
At poor Philemen’s cot to take a bed. Fenton. 
Cor. n. / Av abridgment of cotqucan. 
CoTA'NGENT. n. f. [In geometry.] The 
tangent of an arch which is the com- 
plement of another to ninety degrees, 


Harris. 

To Cotr. v. a. This word, which I 

have found only in Chapman, feems to 

fignify the fame as Zo kave behind, To 
owerpafs. 

Words her worth had prov`d with deeds, 
Had more ground been allow'’d the race, ard 

coted far his ttecds. Chapman's Iliad. 

Core’ Mpornary. adi. [con and tempus, 

Latin.] Living at the fame time; 
coetaneous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cofem- 
porary with the Arh voucher, have appeared pro- 
bable, is now ufed as certain, bccaufe fevcral 
have fece, from him, faid it one after another. 

Locke. 
Co’rtann. 2, fe [cot and dard.) Land 


appendant to a cottage. 
Co'T ITEAN. n. f. [probably from coquin, 


Freach.] A man who bufes himielf 
with women’s affairs. 

Look to the hak'd meats, good Angclica ; 
Spare not for cok. 
Go, go, you corqusant, Sos; 

Get you to bed. Slukfpeare's Romeo and Fulict. 

A ftatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 
eotguean : cach of the fexcs thould keep within 
its bounds. dAl-lifon. 

You have given us a lively picture of hufbands 
hen-pecked; but you have never toucked-upon 
one of the quite diferent charafter, aml who 
goes by tne name of cofguear. etddijon. 

CottaGe. n.f. [trom cot.} A hut; a 
mean habitation; a coat; a litile houfe. 

The fea coatt hall be dwellings and corraces 
for thepherds, ana folds for hocks. Zephaniah. 

They were right glad to take fume corner uf a 
pour cottage, and there to ferve Gud upon their 
knecs. Hooker. 

Tie felf-fame fun that fhines upon his court, 
Hides not bis vilage from our cottages but 
Looks on both alice. Shutypeare’s Miater’s Lule. 
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Let the women of noble birth and great for 
tunes nurfe their children, look to the affairs of 
the houfe, vint poor cottages, and relieve th cir 
neceffities. Taylor’s Holy Liu ing. 

It is dificult for a-peafant, bred up in the oh- 
fcuritics of accttaze, to fancy in his mind the 
{ptendors of 2 court. Sant, 

Beneath our humble cofsrge lct us hafte, 
And bere, uncavicd, rural dainties tafe. 


Pops. 


Co'ttacer. nf, [from cottage.) 


t. One who lives in a hut òr cottage. 
Let us from our farms 
Call forth our csttagers to arms. Suf”. 

The molt ignorant Lith ceetager will not isli 

his cow for a groat. Sivife’s Addr. to Pavliame=?, 

2. A cottager, in law, is cne that lives 
on the common, without paying rent, 
and without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen 2nd olowmen be but ac their 
work-fulks and labourers; or elie mere enéfae 
gers, which are but houfed beggars. Bacon. 

The ycomenry, or middle people, of a condi- 
tion between gentlemen and itagers. Baran. 

Corrier. x. f. [from cot.} One who 
inhabits a cot. Diet. 

CO'TTON. n.f- [named, according to 
Skinner, from the down that adheres to 
the mula cotonza, or gaince, called by the 
Italians cotognt; wheuce cottone, Ital, 
cotton, French. | 

t. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling- 
pin, and covered with cottar, that its hardnets 
may not be orfenfive. Wijeman, 

2. Cloth made of cotton. 


CORON . -7e Ja Aveplaghe 

The fpecies are, 1. Strubby esttom. 2. The 
moft excellent American cstrs7, with a grecnith 
feed. 3. Annual (hrubby ccrtez, of she ifland of 
Providence. q. The tree coston. <£. Tree cot- 
fon, with avellow Hower. The tirit dort is cul- 
tivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprusy 
Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alfo between 
Jerufalem and Damafcus, from whence the o/- 
fon is brought annually into thefe northern parts 
ot Europe. The cortex is the wool which in- 
clofes or wraps up rhe feeds, ane is contained in 
a kind of brown huik, or feed-vcfic!, growing 
upua this fhrub. ft is from this fort that the vatt 
quantities of corfsn arc taken, which furnith our 
parts of tle world. The fecond and third forts 
are annual: thefe are cultivated in the Wed In- 
dies in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth 
forts grow in Egypt: thefe abid? many years, 
and oftcn arrive to be trees of great magnitude. 


Miler. 
To Co’rToX. v.n. 
te To nfe witha knap. 
2. To cement; to unite witn: a cant 


word. 

A quarrel will end in one of you being turned 
of, in which cate it will not be eafy to carton 
with another. Saus t. 


si 


To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French. ] 


te To lie down on a place of repote. 
If I court more women, you Il couch with 


more men. Shakfpease. 
Doth not the gentleman 

Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed, 

As ever Beatrice fhall couch upon? Skakfpeare. 


When love's tair goddcfs 
Cauch’. with her hufband in Ins golden bed. 
Dryden's A neid, 
2. To lie down on the knees, as a bealt 
to relt. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his 
wrongs, i 
Ficree tygers couch'd around, and loll’d their 
{awning tongues. Dryden's Firgi. 
Thete, when death. 
Comcs like a rufhing lion, cswcé like ipanicls, 
With tolling tungucs, and trenrole at the paw. 
Dryden, 


COU 


3. To lie down in fecret, or in ambufh. 


Weil conch 1’ th’ caltie-ditch, till we fec the 
Shukjpeare. 


light of vur taries. 

The carl ot Angus covcied in a furrow, and 
was patied over for dead, until a horfe was 
brought for his efcappe. dlaywand, 
. Lo lic in a bed, or ftratum. 

Bletied of the Lad be bis land for the dew, 
and tur the deep that coucheth beucath. Deut. 

g- To toop, or bend down; to lower in 
fear, in pain, in refpect. 

Thefe couchings, and tacie lowly curtefics, 
Might ftir the bicod of ordinny men. Saal/p. 

hilachar isa firong afs couching down between 
two burdens. Genfis. 

To Covucn. v.a. 
1. To repote; to lay on a place of repofe. 

Where unbruis’d youth, with usflufl’d prun, 
Doth ccwe? bis limbs, tuerc golden fwep doth 

reign. Shakf{peuse, 
2. To lay down any thing ina bed, or 
ftratum, 

It the weather be warm, we immediately 
couch malt about a foot thick ; but ifa hotter lea- 
fon require it, we fpreadit on the tuor much 
thinner. Mortimers lrnfhandry, 

The feaand the land make onc glube; and the 
waters couch themfclves, as clute as may be, to 
the centre of this globe, ina fpherical convex- 
ity. Burnee's Theory of the Earth, 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch pot- 
therds, or veffels of earth, in their walls, to ga- 
ther the wind frum the top, and to pats it down 
in fpouts intu rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hp. 


4. To involve ; to include ; to compiife. 

But who will call thote noble, who dctace, 

By meaner aéts, the glories of their race ; 

Whofe only title to their fathers’ fame 

Is cowch’d in the dead Icttcrs of their name ? 

Dryden's Juvenal, 

That great argument for a future itate, hich 

St. Paul hath couchedin the words I have read to 

you. clttcrbury’s Sermons. 


5. To include fecretly; to hide: with 
under. 

The foundation of all parables, is fume ana- 
logy or fimilitude between the topical or aliufive 
part of the parable, and the thing ‘couched water it, 
and intended by it. Sut, 

There is all tl:is, asd more, that Hes natural'y 
coucked under this allegory. L’ Efiirange. 

The true notion of the inftitution being loft, 
the tradition or the deluge, whicik was couched 
wader it, was thereupon at length fufpended ind 
loft. Woodward's Natural Hijflory. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 

And over all with brazen fcales was arm’d, 
Like plated euat of feel, tu comcacd near, 
That nought might picrce. 

@eemoeixetnie tear in the tet, in the 
polture of attack. 

Tine knight "gan fairly couch his teady pear, 
And hercely ran at kim with rigorous might, 


Sper fer 
Before cach van l 
Prick forth the acry knights, and caver their 
{pears, 
Till thickett "legions clofe. = Mi‘ton's Par, Loy, 
The firmer wav'd in air 
His daming fword ; sEncas couch'd his fpear. 
Driller 70, we ied, 
8. To deprefs the condenfed cry ftalline 
humour or film that ove:foreads the 
pupil of the eye. "this is improperly 
called conching the eye, tor couching the 
cataradl: with equal impropriety they 
fometimes fpeak of couching the patient, 
Some artit, whole nice hand 
Coches the cataracts, and clears his cycs, 
And all at once a flood of gloriows lig ht 
Comes tuthing co his eyes. 


Vor I 


Spe rfi er 


Dennis. 


Cov 


Wiether the cataad be wafted by being fe- 
parated trora ats vefiely, L have never known po- 
(itively, by diffcéting onc that had been couched. 


Sharp. 
Covcn. n. / [from the verb. ] 
t. A feat of repote, on which it 19 com- 
mon to lie down dreiled. 

So Satan fch; and fraighe a fiery globe 
OF angels on full fal of wing dew nigh, 

Who on their piumy vans recer?'d him Toft 

From his uncaly fdation, and upboie, 

As ona floating cuek, through the blithe air. 
Alitten's Pur aije Regained. 

To loll on coucaes rich with citron tteds, 

And lay their guilty lunbs in Tyrian beds, 
Deylen's Vire. Georgi-ts, 

O ye immortal paw'rs, that guid the juti, 

Watch round tits cower, and fuften his repole ! 
aiddi faes Care 
2. A bed; a place of repofe. 

Let nut the royal bed of Denmerk te 
A couch tor luxury and damned incett. Shakfp. 

Due was the tufiag, deep the groans! defpan 
Tended the fick, bufictt from couch to couch, 

Milton's Paradife Loft 

This gentle knight, infpn'd by jolly Mov, 

Furfook his early couch at carly day. Deviden, 
3. A layer, or thratum. 

This heap is called by nfalttteys a conc$, or bed, 

of raw mait. Mortimers Hnfoardry, 
Coucwant. adj. [couchant, Fr.] Lying 
down ; {quatting. 

[fa lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not probably a lion rampant but tathee couchant 
ov dormant. Brown, 

As a tiger, who by chanee hath fpy'd, 

In fome purliev, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches clufe; then sifing, changes oft 
His covc4ue? warch. 


the time of viliting late at night. 
None of her fylvan fubjects made their court ; 
Levees and couchees pafs’d without refort. Dryd 


Co/ucnher. n. f. [from couch ] He that 
couches or deprefles cataracts, 

Co’venrerrow. nf. [couch and fellow, ] 
Bedfellow ; companion. 


l have grated upon my good friends for three 


reprieves far you, and your conctyelisse, Nim ; 
or clie vou had looked through the grate like a 
geminy of baboons. Shitfpeare, 
Co'ucucrass. af. A weed. 
The cauchgrass, for the MÅ year, infenfihly 
rovs molt plants in fandy grounds apt tu graze, 


Mortinter’s LHifoazlry 
BONE etc 


1. A finall creek or bay. 
2. A fhelter; a cover: 


COVENANT: 2. 
conventim, Latin.) 
t. Acontract; a flipulation, 

fiz makes a covenant nevet to dehroy 
The carth again by fuod; no: ler the fea 
Surpats his bounds. Milton's Par, Lof, 

The Enghth make the ocean their abode, 

V hole ready fails with ev'ry wind can Ay, 
And make a cos went with th’ incuondaat fky. 
Maller. 

Same men live as if they had made a cose 
with hells let civines, fathers, fiends, fay what 
they wal, they itup their ears agail then, 

H ‘EFfrarge, 
2, An agreement ou certain terms; a 
compact. 

A cournant isa mutual compadt, as we now 
contider it, betwixt God and man; coblitting of 
mercies, on God's part, made over to man; and 
of conditions, on man’s part, required hy God, 

Hammonds PraGicul Gutechifny, 
3. A writing containing the terms of 
agrecmtat. 


[convenaut, French ; 


Milton’ s Parudi;e Loi. 
COUCHEE. n./. [French.] Bedtime; 


COV 


T mhall but lend my diamond till your return; 

let tnerc be cavenants drawn between us. Shak. 
Jo COVENANT. v. a. [fromthe noun. | 
1. ‘Vo bargain; to flipulate. 

His lord uled community to to covenant with 
him, which 1f at any time the tenant difliked, 
he might freely depart at his pleafure.  Spenfer. 

te had been coreran’ed between hiny and the 
king of England, that neither of them Mould 
treat of peace or truce with the French King. 

Haytwarndoa Edward vi, 

Ry words men cume to know one another's 

minds; by ehete they covenant and confederate. 
South. 

Jupiter eqvenanted with nim, that it fhould be 
hot or cold, wet or cry, calm or windy, as the 
tenint should direct. L Efirange, 

2. To agree with another on certain terms: 
with for before either the price or the 
thing purchafed. 

They covenanted with Lim far thirty pieces of 
niver. Mutthew, 

Vointing toa heap of fand 
For ev'ry grain, to dive a year demand ; 
But, atv! unmindful of th’ ctfect of time, 
Fu-vut to covenan? for youth and prime. Garth. 
Covenante'n. n. /. [from covenant.] A 
party to a covenant; a flipulator; a 
bai gainer, 

Both o: them were refpective rites of their 
admifon into the Several covenants, 37d the co- 
venartees become thereby entitled to the refpec- 
tive privileges. ofyiiffe's Parergon, 

Covena'’ster. r. f. [from covenant.) 
One who takes a covenant. <A word 
introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenareers hallkave mo more afurance of 
mutual afitance cach from other, after the tak. 
ing of the coscnant, than they had betore. 

Oxford Reafcrs againfi tae Coverane, 
Co'venous. ad. {from covia.} Fraudu- 
lent; cotlufive; trickifh. 

I with fome means deviled for the reftra nt of 
tele inordinate and coves leales of lands, 
holden in chief, for hundreds or thoufands of 
years. Bacons Office of atlienation, 

To COVER. v.a. [couvriri French. ] 
1. To overfpread any thing with loime- 
thing elfe, i 
The paftures are clozthed with flocks, the va!- 


lcys allo sre coneres’ over with corn. Pyahos, 
Sea esver'd (ca; . 
Sca without fnore. Ariston, 


The aming mourt appear'd 
In Dothan ceese'd with «camp of fie. Milton, 
Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, 
{crve in the meat, and we will comeinto dinner, 
Shaljjeare’s Merchant of Venice, 


2. To conceal under fomething laid over. 

Nor he their outward only with the tkins 
Of beafts, Lut inward nakecnefs, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of rightesufne fs 
Ary ing, cower’ from his father’s ight. Atile, 

Laver me, ye pines! 
Yc cedars with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, thet I miy never fee them more. 
Milin: 
In lif’s coul vale let my low teene be kid, 
Cour me, gods, witu Tempe`s thicken thace. 

Or Iead me to fomr folitary place, “ 

And cover my retreat from buman race. Dry gen 
3. To hide by fuperlictal appeatances, 
qe To overwhelm; to bury. 

Raillerv and wit ferve only to caver nontenfe 
with thane, when realun has frit proved it ta 
be mere noniente. Kausta 

rye g 0 
ee l'o conceal from notice or punifhmert, 
Charity thall cover the nauititude of fns. 
L Pete, 
Thou may’ft repent, 
And one bad act with many deeds weli done 
Muy À cover, Milton, 
3 


CoV 


6. To Tielter ; to protect. 

His calin and biamelets life 
Does with fubftantial bictlednefs abound, 
And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 

Cowlzy. 

g. To incubate ; to brood on. 

Natural hiftorians odferve, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their fongs begin a htle 
before bieeding time, and end a inttle atter; that 
ehil the hen is coverfme her eggs, the male ge- 
nerally takes his Rand upon a neighbouring Lough 

within her hearing, and by that racaus amuics and 
diveits her with his longs during 
of her fitting. aiid jaa s Spectator. 

£. ‘Lo copulate with a female. 

o. To wear the hat, or garment of the 
head, as a mark of fuperiority or inde- 
pendence. 

That king had conferred the honour of grandec 
np on him, which was of no other advantage 
or GigniScation to him, than to be covered in the 
prefence of that king. Dryiten, 

Co'ver. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 


1. Any thing that ts laid over another. 
The fecundine is hut a generul cover, not 
fhaped according to the parts; the ftin is thaped 
according to the parts. Bucon. 
Tie fountains could be Mrengthened no other 
way than by making a ftrong caver or arch over 
them. Burnes's Theory. 
Orcftes’ bulky rage, 
Unfatished with margins clofely wri, 
Foams o’er tne covers, and not fnith’d yet. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
With your hand, or any other cever, you itop 
the veflel fo as wholly to exclude the air. 
2. A concealment; a icreen; 
fuperficial appearance, 
fomething is hidden. 
The truth and reafon of things may he arth- 
cially and edefuatly infinuated, under the cover 
esther ur a real tact or of a fuppofed one. 


e time 


the who 


Ruy. 
EANTA 
under which 


Lk range. 

As the fpleen has great mconvenicacics, fo the 
pretence of it is a handfome cover for imper- 
fictions. Collier on ihe Spicen. 

3. Shelter 3 @etence from weather. 

In the mean time, by being conypeticel to lodge 
in the fields, which grew now to be very cold, 
whillt his army was under cover, they 
foiced to retire. Naronton. 

COVER-SHAME. nf. [cover and /bame.) 
Some appearance wied to conceal in- 
famy. 

Ducs he put on holy garments for a cover-fame 
ef lewdnefs ? Deryzi’s Sawitit Friar, 

COVERING. a. /. [from cover.) "Dreis; 
vefture; any thing {pread over another. 

Tine women took and fpread a corcesmy over 
the well’s mouth. 2) San. 

Bring fome covering for this nakcd foul, 
Whom [ll intreat to lead mce. 

hrough her fieh methinks is feen 
The brighter foul that dwells within ; 
Our eyes the (ubthe coverng pals, 
And fee the lily through its glafs. Cowley. 

Then from the foor he rais’d a royal bed, 
With cov'rizgs of Sidontan purple fpread. Dryd, 

Sometimes providence caits things fo, that 
truth and intere:: lic the fame way; and when it 


is wrapt up àa this covering, iaen can be content to 
follow ıt. South. 


Co'vercet. n. f. (couvrelit, Fr.) `The 
outermo’t of the bedclothes; that under 


which all the reft are concealed. 
Lay ter in libes and in violets, 
And filken curtams over her dilplay, 
And odour'd fheets, and arras cuve-lets. Spenfer. 
This donc, the holt produc’d the genial bed, 
Which with no cody cuverter they (pread. 
Drydens Fables, 
f was, for want of a houfe and hed, forced to 
tic onthe ground, wraptup in my covsriet, Swift. 


might be 


S$ h.: e pere. 


ee 
m_e a 


| 


cov 


7O) 


_ A thelter ; a defence. 

Let mine outcaits dwell with thee, Moab; 
be thou a covert to them fiom the face of the 
fpoiler. : Maiak. 

There fhall be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the 
day-time from the bleat, and fora place of re- 
fuge; and for a covert from ftorm and rain. 

Ifaiah. 

They are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, 
tobe callcd out to their military motions, under 
fky or covert, according to the feafun, as was the 
Roman wont. Milton. 

It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun‘d in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the holpitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick taterwoursen. Milton. 

Now have a care your carnations catch nut 
too much wet, thercforc retire them to covert. 

Ershn'’s Kalendar. 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’'rds him I made ; but he was ’ware of me, 
And flole into the covert of the woud, Shur fp. 
I fhall be your faithful guide, 
Through this gloomy cover? wide. Milton, 
Thence to the covert s, and the cuontcious groves, 

The fcenes of his palt triumphs and his loves. 

Denham. 
Deep into fame thick covert would I iun, 
Impenetrable tu the ftars or fun. Dryden. 
The deer is ludg’d; I've track’d her to hex 
COTEI E 
» Be fure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 
Ruth in at once, and fe:z2 upon your prey. 
Addifon’s Cuto, 
Covert. adj. [covwert, French. } 
1. Sheltered; not open; not expofed. 
You are, of either fide the green, to plant a 
covert alicy, upon carpenter's work, about twelve 
foot in height, by which you may goin Ihade 
iato the garden. Becer. 
The fox isa beaft alfo very prejudicial to the 
hutbanciman, efpecidly ia places that arc near 
forc- woods and czusre places. Mortimer, 
Together let us beat this simple held, 
Try what the open, withe everr yizid. Pope. 
2. Secret; hidden; private 3 inlidious. 
And let us prefently go fit in council, 
How cover? matters may he belt ditelus’d, 
And open perils fureft anfwered. Shakfpeare. 
By what beft way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

We now dcbate. Miltou’s Paradise Loft. 
Co’ven. adj, [couvert, French.] Te 

{late of a woman theltered by marriage 


under her hufband: as covert baron, feme 
covert, 


Intiead of ker being under covert baron, to be 
under estvert feme myielf! to have my body dif- 
abled, and my lead tortificd ! Dryden. 

Covert-way. 2./. [from covert and way. | 

It is, in fortification, a foace of ground Icvel 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons, or other works toward the country. One 
of the greatett diihculties in a ficge is to make a 
lodgment on the csvert-way, becaufe ufually 
the befieged pallilade it alung the middle, and 
undermine it on al) fides. It is fometimes called 
the corridor, and fomctimes the countericarp, be- 
caufe it is on the edge of the fearp. Harris. 

Co'VERTLY. adv. [from covert.) Se- 
cretly ; clofely ; in private; with privacy. 

Yet ill Aragnol (fo his foe was hight) 

Lay lurking, covertly him to furprile.  Spenjer. 

How can’t thou crofs this marriage >—— 
—Net honcftly, my lord; but fu covertly, that 
no dilhoncfty thall appear in me. Shed speare. 

Among tt the poets, Perfius covertly frikes at 


Nero; fome of whofe vertes he recites with feain 
and indignation. Dryden. 


Co'vertNess. n. f. [from covert.] Se- 
crecy 3 privacy. Did. 
Covernture. n. f. (from covert. ] 
Z 


cov 


overt. n.f. [from cover 3 couvert, Fr.} |, Shelter; defence ; not expofure. 


It may be itis rather the fhade, or other cetera 
ture, that they take hiking in, than the virtue of * 
the herb. Bacon's Natural Hiflorys 

He faw their hame, that fought 
Vam covertures. Milton's Paradife Le. 

The winds being fo ferec, and fo levere; as 
not to fufier any thing to thnve beyond the 
neight of a Miub, in thole iflands, unlets pro- 
teed by walls, or other like coverture. 

Wesdward. * 

2. [In law.}] The eftate and condition of 
a married woman, who, by the laws 
of our realm, is in potoflate viri, and 
therefore dilabled to contract with any, 
to the prejudice of herfelt or her huf- 
band, without his allowance or con4x- 
mation. Cowell. 

The infancy of king Edward vr. and the cc- 
verte of queen Mary, didyin fact, difable them 
tu accomplith the consqueft of Ireland. 

Davies on Ireland. 
To CO'VET. v. a. [convoiter, French. | 
1. To defire inordinately; to defire be- 
fond due bounds. 

Jf it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the mott offending man alive. 
lam yet 

Uaknowit to woraan 3 never was forfworn ; 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 

Atno time broke my faith. — Shalf, Machith. 

O father! can it be, that fouls fublime 
Return to vilit our terichiial chime? 

And that the genrous mind rekasa by death, 
Con cover lazy limbs and mortal breath ? 
Drydens sEncid. 


Shatfpeare. 


2. To defire earneflly. 
All things ¢ as much as may be to he 
Ike unto God in being ever; that which cannot 
hercunto attain perfonally, doth feex to continue 
itfesf another way, by offspring and propagation, 
Hooter. 
Burt cezer carnefly the beft gifts. 1 Ler. 
To Co'vet. v.n. To have a itrong defire. 
The love of moncy is the root of ail evil, 
which while fome coveted after, they have er d 
from the faita. 1 Timer. 
Co'veTaBLE. adj. [fiom covet.] Tobe 
wifhed for; to be coveted. Dië. 
Co’vetise. a, fa [convortife, French. | 
Avarice ; covetoufnefs of money. Not 
in ufe. 
Molt wretched wight, whom nothing might 
fuffice, k 
Whofe grecdy luft cid Lick in greateft ftore ; 
Whole need had cnd, but no end covetije. 
Fairy Queen. 
Co'veTOUs. ad}. [convoiteux, Freuch.] 
1. Incrdinately defirous ; eager. 
While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths Ilay, 
The crucl nation, covereus of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. 
Dryden's nent. 
2. Inordinately eager of moacy ; avari- 
cions. ` 
An heart they have exereifed with covetcus 
practices. Petts, 
What he cannot heip in his nature, you mut 
not account a vice in him: you muit in no ways 
fay he is evve tows, Shakfpeare. 
Let never fo much probability hang on one 
fide of a covetsus man’s reafoning, and money on 
the other, it is ealy to foresee which will out- 
weigh. Locke. 
3. Defirous; eager: in a good fenie. 
Sheba was never 
More coweteus of wifdom and fair virtuc, 
Than this fair foul thall be. Shukfpeare. 
He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the pesfection or excellency of 
his neighbour, is not ccverous of the virtue, but * 
of its reward and reputatign; and then his m- 
tentions are polluted, Taylors 


frag 


¢ 


cou 


Co'verousty. adv. [from cowstous. 


Avaricioufly ; eagerly. 


l 


If he care not for 't, he wiil fuoply us cafily ; 


if he covetoufly rclervedty how Mall's get it? 


Shakfpeare, 


Covetrousness. n. f. [from covetous. ] 


1. Avarice ; inordinate delire of money ; 


eagerncfs of gain. 


He that takes pains to ferve the ends of en'e- 
teufuefs, or minitters ta aaother’s lutt, or keeps 
a thop of impurities or intemperance, is idle in 


the woril fenfe. 


Leylor’s Hely Living. 


Covetonfnefs debafeth a man’s fpirit, and finks 


if ints tne carth. 


Lilt fon. 


2. Eageruefs; dcefre : in a neutral fenfe. 
When workmen firive to do better than well, 


They do conround their Kill in esvesoufaess. 


Shuk/peare’s Aig Joun. 


Covey. m. J. [couvee, French] 


í. A hatch; an old bird with her young 


ones, 
2. A number of birds together. 


A firght of walps and covzy of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a fup of him to quench 


tucir thirtt. 


L’Epranee. 


A covcy of partridges fpringing in our front, 


put our matiniry in dilorder. 


a4. ddif on, 


There would be no walking ina fhady wood, 


without tpringing a covey of toalts. ~ 


COUGH. n.f. [huch, Dutch. ] 


Pot deti on. 


A con- 


vullion of the lungs, vellicated by fome 


fharp ferofity. 


It is pronounced ec. 


In confuimptions or the lungs, when nature 


cannot expel the coug, mentell into fluxes of 


Bacc 7. 


the beily, and then they die. 


For his dear fake long reĝlefs nights you bore, 


Wiinlestattling coughs his heaving velfels tore. 


Smith. 

Jo Coucn. v. n. [tuchen, Dutch.) To 
have the lungs convulfed; to make a 
noife in endeavouring to evacuate the 


peceant matter from the lungs, 
Thou äialt drink 

The fale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 

Which bealts would cough at. 


AY hukfpeare. 


Thou hat quarrelled with a man for coughing 
in the freet, becaufe he hath wakened thy dog 


that hath lata afleep in the fun. 


Skakfpeare. 


The ürt problem cnyuireth why a man doth 
cough, but not an ox or cow; whereas the con- 


trary is vitcn obferved. 


Brown. 


[f any humour be difcharged upon the lungs, 
they have a faculty of calting it up by coughing. 
Ray on the Creation, 


I cough like Horace, and tho’ Jean, am Mhort. 


Pope's Ep files. 
To Covcu. v.a. To eject by a cough ; 


to expectorate. 


If the matter be to be dilcharged by expedto- 
ration, it mult frit pafs into tne fubitance of the 
lungs; thea into the alpera arteria, or weafand ; 
and trom thence be coughed up, and fpit vut by 


the mouth. 


iVifeman’s Surgery. 


Co'uGuer. 2. f. [from covzh.] One 


that coughs. 


Did. 


Co'vin. 2 nf. A deceitful agreement 


Covine. f 
hurt of another. 


between two or more, tothe 
Cowell. 


Co'vinc. n. f. [from cove.] A term in 
building, ufed of houfes that project 
over the ground-plot, and the turned 
projeGure arched with timber, lathed 


and plaftered. 


Coun. 
Was able to; had power to. 


[the imperfe& preterit of can. 


Harris. 


] 


And if I kave done well, and as is fitting 


the itory, it is that which I defired; but 


if 


fienderly and meanly, it is that which J cor/d 


attain unto. 


2 Mic Ê 


Co'uLTER. u. f. (euler, Latin.} 


C OY 


What if he did notalt the ill he eaul? ? 
Ain L oblig'd by that t afit his rapincs, 
Andto mamtain his murders ? Drytin. 
The 
fharp iron of the plough, which cuts 
the earth perpendicular to the ihare. 
The Ifraclites went down to fharpen every 
man his tharcy and his ecen/ter, and his ax, ana 
his mattock. t Swnwel, 
Literature is the grinditone to Marpen the 
coulters, to whet their natural facultics. x 
Hammond ou Fundamentals, 
Tire plough for Riffclay is long aned broad; and 
the cou/ter long and very little Lending, witha 
very large wing. Nort inter, 


CO'UNCIL. n. f- [eoncilinm, Latin. ] 


1. An affembly cf perfons imet together 


in coufuliation. 

The chief prets, and all the counc’/, fought 
falte wirnels. Muacthew, 
The Stygian eounci! thus difolv'd; ard forti 
In order came the grand infernal peers. Mitton. 

In hiftorics computed by politic:ans, they arc 
for drawing up a perpetual fcheme of cautes and 
events, and preferving a conftant correfpencerce 
between the camp and the council table, Addif. 


2. Act of publick deliberation. 


The teepter’d heralds call 
To coat! in the city gates: anon 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mi»’d, 
Avlemble, and haranguecs we heard. Miitor, 


3. An aflembly of civines to deliberate 


upon religion. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers 
of the chriftian church, or strom their fynods or 
ceuo ls. Watts. 


4. Perions ca'led together to be confulted 


on any occalion, or to give advice. 
They being thus aflenibled, are more properly 
a council ta the king, the great coves: of the king- 
doni, to advite bis majeily in thore things of 
weight and ciffeuity, which concern both the 


king and people than a court. Bacon, 
5. ‘Lhe body of privy counfellors. 
Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bold 
Yo carry into Flanders the great feal. Shal/p. 
Counciy-Boarn. n. f. [council and 


board.|] Council-table; table where 
matters of fate are deliberated. 
He hath commanded, 
To-morrow morning to the council-board 
He he convencd. Shukfpeare’s Henry viia. 
When fhip-money was tranfacted at the conn- 
cil-board, they looked upan it as a woik of that 
powcr they were obliged to trutt. Clarendon, 
And Pallas, it the broke the laws, 
Muf yield her foe the ftionger caufe ; 
A thame to one fo much ador'd 


For wifdom at Jove’s councii-boar:, Swift, 


COUNSEL. 2. /. [conftlium, Latin. ] 
i. Advice; direction. 


There is as much difercnce between the coun- 
e that a frend giveth, and that a man giveth 
nimfelf, as there is between tre cownfel of a friend 
and of a tlatterer. Bacon. 
Tne belt munfti he could give him was, to go 
to his parliament. Clurendon. 
Bereave me not, 

Whercon I Ive, thy gentle locks, thy aid, 

Thy cousfel, in this uttermoit dittrefs, Milton. 


2. Confultation ; interchange of opinions. 


L hold as little covnf^ with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives, Shakfpeare. 


3. Deliberation; examination of confe- 


quences. 

They all confefs, therefore, in the working 
of thar firit caufe, that cownfel is uted, reafon 
followed, and a way obf-rvtd. Hooker. 


4. Prudence ; art; machination. 


O how comely isthe wifdom of old men, and 
underftanding and cévn/er tu men of honour. 


ht b ia S. 


Co'UNSELLABLE, adj. 


CPOO 


There is no wifdom, nor underflanding, ner 
counfel againf the Lord, Prove bi. 


5. Secrecy; the fecrets intrufied in con- 


fulting. 
The players cannat Keep counfel; they "N tell 


all She tfpture, 


6. Scheme; purpofe; defign. Not in ule. 


The vanaf! of the Lord ftandcth for ever, the 
thoughts ot his heait to all generations. L’falnss. 
O God, from whom all holy defires, ati good 

counfelz, and all juit works do procced. 
Common Prayer. 


7. Thofe that plead a caufe; the coun- 


fellors. This feems only an abbrevia- 
ture ufual in converfation. 
Your hand, a covenant; we will have thefe 
things fct down by lawful csufel.  Shalfpeare. 
For the advocates and counfei that plead, pa- 
tience and gravity of learning is an effcntial pait 
of jultice; and an overfpeaking judge is no well- 
tuned cymbal. Bacon, 
Whac fays my coufel learned in the Jaw? 
Pope, 


To Co’unses. va. [confihor, Latin. ] 
1. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 


But tay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would’ it chou then coznfel me tu tall in love ? 
' Shak fpetre. 
Truth Mmali nurfe her; © 
Foly and heavily thoughts ital csurfel her. 
Shakjpeare’s Henry vivi, 
There is danger of being untaithfully counfe/led, 
and more fur the good of trem that cowed than 
for him that is counfelled. Bacs. 
Il) fortune never cruthed chat man whom good 
fortune deceived not; I inercfore have cous 
felled my friends never to truli ty her fa-ver fide, 
though fhe fecmed to make peace with them. 
Ben Fenfon's Difcoveries. 
He fupports my poverty with his wealth, and 
I counfel and infituct Lio with my learning and 
experience. Tayler, 


2. Yo advile any thing. 


The tefs had been our fhame, 
The lefs his counfell’d crime which brands the 
Grecian name. Dryden's Fables, 


[from coun/el. ] 
Willing to receive and follow the advice 
or opinions of others. 

Very few men of fo great parts were moze 
counfellabie than he ; fo that he would feldom be 
in danger of great crrours, it be would commu- 
nicate his own thoughts to difquifition. C/arend. 


Co'UNSELLOR. a. f. [from counfel, This 


fhould rather be written coun/elér.] 


t. One that gives advice, 


His mother was his cowszfellor to do wickecly. 

2 Chronicles. 

She would be a conn/cller of guod things, and 

a comfort in cares. A 
Death of thy foul! Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellers to-fear, Shatfpeare’s Mach. 


2. Confident; hofom friend. 


In fuch green palaces the firit kings reign’d, 
Slept in their thades, and angcls enturtain’d ; 
With fuch old counfi tors tey did advile, 

And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. 
Maller, 


3. One whofe province is to deliberate 


and advife upon publick affairs. 
You are a counfellor, 
And by that virtue no man dare accufe you. 
Shutfpeare’s Henry vitr. 
Of counfellers there are two forts: the fietl, 
confiliarii nati, as Y may term them; fuch are 
the prince at Wales, and others of the king's 
fons: but the ordinary fort of ceunfellors are fuch 
as the king, out of a due conficcration of their 
worth and abilities, and withal of their ndelity to 
his perfon and to his crown, cascth to be of 
council with hin; invhis ordinary government. 
Bacon's Avice to Villiers. 
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4. One that is confulted in a cafe of law ; 
a lawyer. 

A counfellor bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ftatute laws, may noncity imiorm 

a iuit prince how tar is prerogative extend". 
Dryden's Favena!, Dedication. 
Co'UNSELLORSHIP. n. f. [from coun/-llor. | 
The office or poft of a privy coualellor. 
Of she great o:hces aud officers cf tc king- 
dom, the moft part are fuch us cannot will be 
fevered fromthe counjelion fhip. Duccn. 


To COUNT. v.a. [compter, Fr. corpu- 
tare, Latin. ] 
t. To number; to tell. 

Here thro’ this grate 1 can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen. Shat [peare. 

The vicious count their years 5 virtuous their 
acts. SILLS 

For the preferments of the world, he thut 
would reckun up all the accidents that they de- 
pend upon, may as well undertake tu coun? the 
fands, or to fum up infinity. South, 

When men in ficknifs ling’sing lic, 
They count the tecivous kours by months and 
years. Diydin, 
Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low; 
Thy Maughter’d fons now imile, and thin they 
won, 
When they can count morc Theban ghofts than 
theirs. Dryden. 
2. To preterve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of cetiain birds amongit them at 
their certain Jeafons, and leaving them at others. 

Locke. 
. To reckon; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to 
him for rightcoufnefs. Genefis. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains ts to be 
counted into the bread we eat; the labour of thofe 
who broke the oxen, muf all be chargcd on the 
account of labour. Locke. 


4. Toefteem; to account; to reckon; 
to confider as having a certain character, 
whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendcth any thing above 
this, as tne differences of time, affirmations, nt- 
gations, and contradictions in fpeech, we then 
ecunt it to have fome ufe of natural reafon. 

Hooker. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of 
Belial. 1 San. 

Nor fhal! I cavar it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon me. Milton's ceoripes. 

You would mt with to count this man a tue! 
In friendthip, and in hatred, obfinate 

PaclipS Briton, 

g. To impute to; to charge to. 

AN th’ impotbilites, w uch poets 
Count to extravagance of lovfe defcription, 
Shad fooaer be. Rowe's simžitious Stepmether 


To Counr. v. n. To found an account 


or fcheme: with upon. 
I think it a great errour to ceun? upor the gc- 


a 
fe 


nius of a nation, as a itaading argument in atl | 5. 
ages. Suite, 
Count. n. f. (compte, French; computws, 
Latin. } 
z. Number. 
That we uj to your palaces may Mounn’, 
OF bleed faints for to increale the cosa, Spenser, 6 


2. Reckoning ; number fummed. 
- By my count, 
I was your mother mucly upon thefe years. 
Saukf Cale, 
Since I faw you Jaf, 
There is a change upon you. 
———-Well, I know not 
Wiat cernis bard fortune cafts upon my face. 
Shaol fpeare 


Coun. n.f. [comle, Fr. somos, Lat. ] A 


title of foreign nobility, fuppofed equi- 


Co’unTABLE. udi. [from count.} That 


very many, end amok countable with thofe which 
were hidden in the bafket ot Pandora. Speufer. 


COUNTENANCE. AI [contenance, 


3° 


4. 


Cov 


va'ent to an earl. 


may be numbered. 
Tire evils wnich you eefire to be recounted are 


French. } 

The torm of the face; the fyftem of 
the features. 

Air; look. 

A made csnterance about her mouth, between 
fimpormg and tiling; ber lead, bowed lome- 
what down, lecmea ta langui with over-much 
idjencts. Sudacy. 

Well, Sufolk, yct thou fkatl not fee me blufh, 
Nor change my cousierunce fur this arrctt : 

A heart unfpotted is not eattly daunted. Shak/. 

So fpake our fire, and by his count?sunce 

feem’d 
Entering on ftudious thoughts abfirufe. Milten. 
To whom, wiih court'nance calm, and foul 
{cdate, 
Thus Turnus. Dryden's /Encid, 

Calmnefs of look ; compofure of face. 

She fmil’d fevere ; nor with a troubled look, 
Or trembling hand, the tun’ral prefent took ; 
Ev'n kept her count’nance, wien the lid remov'd 
Diiclos’d the heart unfortunately lovw’d. Dryden. 

The two great maxims of any great min at 
court are, always to Keep his countenance, and 
lcver to keep his word. Swift, 

Confidence of mien; afpe&t of affur- 
ance: it is commonly ufed in thefe 
phrafes, in countenance, and out of coun- 
tenance. 

Tire night beginning to perfuade fome retiring 
place, the gentlewoman, even out of countenance 
bcfore fhe began her fpcech, invited me to lodge 
tnat night with her fatner. Sidney. 

We will not make your countenance to fall by 
the .nfwer ye fhaill receive. Bacon, 

Their belt friends were out of rountenance, be- 
caufe they found that the imputations, which 
their enemies had kud upon them, were well 
grounded. Clarendon, 

Your cxamples wiil mect it at every turn, and 
put it cut of countenance in every place; even 
In private Corners at will foan lofe confidence. 

Sprate’s Sermons. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtuc 
Were once jn practice and cerunterance at court, a 
gocd treatment uf the clergy would be the necef- 
fary cunfequence. Suift. 

If. thole preachers would look about, they 
would find one part of their curgrezalion out of 
countenance, and the other allzep. Saft. 

Iris a kind of ili mauners to offer objections 
to a fine woman, and a man would be ovt of 
countenance that thould gamitne fupenority in fucis 
a contet: a coquette lugician may be railicd, 
but not cuntradiéed. evdifon’s Frecholder. 

It puts the learncel iz countenance, and gives 
them a place amoag the fathionable pait of mar- 
kind. «Att fons Frechshter. 

Kindnefs or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. 

Yetthe Rout fairy, "morgf the middct crowd, 
Thought al: tocir glory vain ia hnigntly vice, 
And tiat gcat piincefs tuo, exceeding proud, 
That to firange Knight no better comerenance 

allow’. dSprujer. 

Patronase ; appgarance of favour; ap- 
pearance on any lide ; fupport. 

Dive chures of Cmi, which held that pro- 
fe(ioa which had not the publick allowance ana 
ccuntcnance of authority, could not ufe the excicife 
of the chriftian religion butin privaie. — Ldscder. 

Has majciy maintained an army here, to give 
Ricupth and ceetenunce to the civil mag trate. 

Davies on trelaud. 
Now then we'll ufe 
His ceantenance for the battle; which keing dore, 


cau 


Let her who would be rid of him devife 
His fpecdy taking off. Shakfpeare's K. Lear: 
This is the megittrate’s pecuitar province, to 
give countenance tu piety anc virtue, and to rc- 
buke vice and proranencts. sttesrhury. 
7. Superficial appearance; fhow; relem- 
blance. 
Tie cleAion being done, he made countenane 
of gicat difcontent thereat. Afchum’s Schowhas. 
Q you bieiled minifters above! 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 
Untold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
Vin countenance, Saak/peare’s Meaf. gar Meas. 
Bianca s love 
Made me exchange my fate with Tranio, 
While he did bears my csunmtenance in the town. 
Srakfpeavre 


‘To Co'UNTENANCE, v. a. [from the 
noun, | 


1. To fupport; to patronife; to vindicate. 
Neither thalt thou couxterasce a poor man ta 

his caufe. Exodus 
This conceit, though contenanced by learned 
men, is nut made out cither by experience or 
reafon. Brower. 
This national fault, of being fo very talkative, 
Jooks natural and graccful in one that has grey 
hairs to countenance it. diddi fon. 


2. To make a how of. 
Each to thefe ladies love did countenance, 
And to his miftrefs each himfelf rove to advance. 
Spenfer. 
3. To aå fuitably to any thing; to keep 
wp any appearance. 
Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves sile up, and walk hie 
{prites, 
To countenance this horrour, Shak/peare 
4. To encourage ; to appear in defence. 
At the fi defcent on fhore he was not im- 
mured with a wooden veilel, but he did murte- 
nance the landiog in his long- boat. Wotton. 


Co'UNTFNANCER. 1./. [from countenance. } 
One that countenances or fupports ar- 
other. 


Co’unter. n. /. [from court. J 
1, A falfe piece of moncy ufed asa means 
of reckoning. 
Will you with cownter fum 
The vafl proportion of his infinite? Shai pesre. 
Though thefe half-pence are to be received as 
money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they are 
no better than counters, Swift. 
2. Money, in contempt. 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 
To lock fuch rafcal counters from hits friends, 
Be ready, gods! witk all your thender-bolts 
Dath him to pieces.  Shhuk/peare’s Julius Cafar. 


3. The table on which goods are viewed, 
and money told, in a fhop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our covrters 
every night; and then gocs out, and fpends if 
upon our cuckuld-makers. Dryiten. 

In lalf whipt reuflin needles ulsefs hie, 

And fhuitlecucks aerufs the counter Aly. Gay- 

Sometimes you wouid fee him behind his 
conneer felling broad-clothy fometumes meafuring, 
jinen. eirbuthrot a 

Whether thy ceus:ter hine with fums untold, 
And thy wide grofping band grows black with 

gold. Swift. 
4. Couxtir ef a Horfe, is that part of 
a horfe’s forehand that lices between the 


fhoulder und under the neck. 
Farrier’s Did. 
Co'uxter. adv. [contre, Fr. contra, Lat.} 
1, Contrary to; in oppolition to: it is 
commonly ufed with the verb swn, per- 
haps by a metaphor from the old tuur- 
naments. 


co U 


Shall we crest two wills in God's, and make 
the will of his purpofe and INTERCION run Junter 
tothe will of his approbation ? South. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of 
the kingdum, are fo far trom being always pa- 
Yallels, tuat frequently they run counter one to the 
ether. Chill on Trade, 

He thinks it brave, at his firit etting out, to 
fignalize lumtelf in renting counter to all the 
rules of virtue. Locke. 
2. The wrong way; contrarily to the 
right courfe. 

How cheerfully on the falie trail they ery, 

Oh, this is coenre7, you falle Danith dogs! Shak/. 
3. Contrarywite. 

A man, whom l cannot deny, may oblige me 
toufe pertuafions to another, which, ac the fume 
time I am (peaking, 1 miy wilh may not prevail 
on him: in thiscate, itis plain, the will and the 
defire run covnter, Locke. 
4. The face, in oppofition to the back. 
Not in ufe. 

They hit one another with darts, as the other 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but atthe back of the flyer. Sanity. 
5. This word is often found in compofi- 
tion, and may be placed before either 
nouns or verbs ufed in a fenfe of oppo- 
fition. 

That defign was no fooner known, but others 
of an oppolite party were appointed to fet a 
counter-petition on foot. Clarendon. 
To CoUNTERA'CT. va. {counter and a@.) 
To hinder any thing trom its effect by 
contrary agency. 

In this cafe we can find no principle within 
him flrong cnough to counteradi that principle, 
and to relieve him. South. 
To CoUNTERBA'LANCE. v. a. [counter 
and balance.) To weigh againit; to 
act againft with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air drawn out of the veficl, 
that the remaining ar was not able to counter- 
balance the mercurial cylinder. Boyle. 

Few of Adatn’s Children are not born with 
fume bias, which it is the bufincfs of education 
either to take otf, or counterbalance. Locke. 
COUNTERBA LANCE. n. f. [from the 
verb.] Oppofite weight; equivalent 

ower. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fer, 
Each other’s poife and countes balance are. Dryd. 

Moncy is the counterbalance to all other things 
purchafcable by ir, and lying, as it weic, in tne 
oppofite (caie of commerce. Locke. 


To COUNTERBUFF. w. a. [from counter 
and fyfa] ‘Lo impel in a direGtion op- 
pefite to the formcr impulfe; to frike 
back. 

The giedv fthip, betwixtthe winds and tides 
Fore’a back and forwards, m a circle rides, 


Stuna’d with the didercnt blows; then fhoots 
anim, 


Till counterbuff'd fhe Rops, and flecps again. 

Dryden. 
€ountersu'rr. n. f: [counter and buf. | 
A blow tna contrary direéHton; a ltroke 
that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a counter buff, 
that, becau’e Phalantus wag not to be driven 
fom the faddle, the (acedte with broken girths 
-© was driven from tie orfe. 

Ga, captain Stub, lead on, and thew 
What houfe you come of, hy the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cenit 
You “feapeu' th' fandtuags ccurterbuf. Ben Torfon. 
Con Tre caster. ne f. [from counter, 
fox a falfe piece of money, and cu/fer. 
A word of contempt for an arithmeti- 
cian: a book-keepers a caller of ac- 
«cunts ; a reckoner. 


Sidney E 


To Co'UNTERCHANGE. V. 4. 


To COUNTERCHARM. V. a. 


COU 


T, of wham his eves had ften the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus. mutt be let ang calm'd, 
By debtor and cieditur, this eountereafter, Shaif 


CotnrercuanGy. m. f [countzr and 


change.} Exchange; reciprocation. 
She, like harmlcts ig) tning, throws her eye 
On aun, her brothers, ane, her mafter, itung 
Each abject with a joy. The counterchanse 
Is fev'rally in all. Stiatfpeare. 
rga 4 
To give 
and receive. 


COUNTERCHA'RM. a. f. [counter and 


charm.) That by which a charm 1s 
difolved; that which has the power ctf 
deitroyiag the effects of a charm. 

Now touch'd by countercharms they change 

again, 

And ftand majeitick, and recall’d to men. Pope. 
from coun- 
ter and charm.) ‘To deftroy the effect 
of an enchantment. 

Like a fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, 
and fo countercharm all our crimes, that they 


fhuuld only be ative to pleafe, not hurt us. 
Decay of Piety. 


To CoUNTERCHE CK. v. a. [counter and 


check.] To oppofe; to {top with fud- 
den oppofition. 


CounTrercue’ck, n. f. [from the verb. } 


Stop; rebuke. 

Ifagain I faid his beard was not well cut, he 
would fay I lye: this is called the coumtercheck 
quarreliome. Stubfpeare. 


To CounTERDRA’'W. v. a. [from counter 


and draw.] With painters, to copy a 
defign or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other 
tranfparent matter, whereon the firokes, 
appearing through, are traced with a 
pencil. Chambers. 


CouNTEREVIDENCE. n. f. [counter and 


evidence.} “Teltimony by which the de- 
poftion of fome former witnels is cp- 


ofed. 

Senfe itfelfdcteéts its more palpable deceits by a 
counter-etidence, and the morc ordinary impottures 
fcidiem outlive the firft experiments. G'antwile. 

We have little reafon to queition his teftimony 
in this point, fecing it is backed by others of 
good credit; aná a!l becaufe there is no cosnter- 
evidence, nor any witsels, that appears againn 
it Burnet’s Theery of the Eerih. 


To COUNTERFEIT. ~a. [contrefaire, 


French. ] 


1. To copy with an intent to pafs the 


copy for au original; to forge. 
What art thou, 
That counterfeits the perron of a kirg? Sheki 
k: came into this preit’s fancy to caufe thistad 
to cuate feit and perfonzte the fecond fon of Ed- 
ward tv, farpofec to be muraerce. Bacon 
There kave been tume thar could counterfeit 
the ciftance of voices, Which is a fecondary oh- 
yect of hearing, in fuch furt, as, when they 
Rand fait by you, you would think the {pecch 
came from afar off in a fearlul manner. Bacon 
Say, lovely dream, where couidfi thou find 
Siadows to :cunterfe.? that face ? Writer, 
It happens, that not one fingle line cr thought 
is contained in thisimpotturc, although it appcars 
that they who ceunterfercd me had heard of the 
true one, Swie. 


2. To imitate; to copy ; to refemble. 


And, ob, you mortal cngines! whofe rude 
throats 
Tiy immortal Jove's dread clamours cousserfeit, 
Farewell ! Shakjpearc. 
O Eve! in evil hous thou did’ft give car 
Tu that falfe worm, of whomfvever taught 


To caunte-Jet man’s voice. AECE, 
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To counterfeit, is to put on the likenefs aad 
appearance of fome ical excelleney : Brifol-ttones 
would not pretend tu be diamonds, if there never 
had beca diamonds. filletjon, 


Co’untrerreir. ad. [from the verb. } 

1. ‘Phat is made in imitation of another, 
with intent to pals for the original; 
forged; fidlitious. 

[ learn 
Now of my own expesicucc, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin ticy src, who friends 
Bear in their fuperfeription ; in prafperous dave 
They (warm, but uvadverle withdraw their head: 
Milton, 
General obfervations drawn from particulars, 
arc the jewels of knewlecge, comprehending 
great ftorc ina littie room; but they are therc- 
fore to be made with the greater caic and cau- 
tion, lek, if we take counterfeit for true, our 
fhame be the greater, when our Rock Comes to a 
fevere ferutiny. Lake. 

2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 

‘Yrue friends appear lefs mov'd than munter- 
cit, Rofcommsn, 

Co'UNTERFEIT. n. /. [from the verb, ] 

1, One who perfonates another; an im- 


poltor, 

I am no counterfeit; to die is to bea counter- 
feit; for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who 
hath not the life of a man. Shakfpcare. 

This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with 
the true perfon, according to whofe pattcrn he 
fhould thape lus counterfeit, yet could think it 
puffible for him to infiruct bis player, cither in 
gc(ture or fathions, or in fit anfwers to quctlions, 
to come near the refemblance. Bacon, 

But trut me, child, I’m much inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit inthis your Jupiter.  Addijen, 

2. Something made in imitation of ano- 
ther, intended to pals for that which it 
refembles ; a forgery. 

My father was I Know not where, 
When I was fampt. Some cciner with his tools, 
Made mg a counterfe:t; yet any mother fecm’d 
The D an of that time. Shakfpeure. 

There would be no counterfeits but tor the 
fake of fumething real; though pretenders feem 
to be what they really are not, yet they pre- 
tend ta be fomething that really ts. Titlet{cn. 


Co’unTERFEITER. #. f, [from counter- 
fiit] A forger; one who contrives co- 
pics to pafs for originals, 

Henty the Second altered the coin, which was 
corrupted by counterfeiters, tu the gicat good of 
the commonwealth. Cumder. 

Co'UNTERFEITLY. adv. [from counter- 
feit.) Talfely; ficutioufly ; with for- 
gery. h j 

Since the wifdom of thcir choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heare, 1 wiil practife the in- 
finvating noc, and be off to them mof counter- 
feitly. Shuck fpeare’s Coriolunus 

CouxTERFE RMENT. n. f. [counter and 
ferren:.) Ferment oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatual motions and counterfernzenss 
mufi a medley of intemperance praduce in the 
body | When I betiald a taMiiunable table, I fancy 
I fec innumerable diftempers iurking in ambuf- 
cace among the difhes. atidifon's Spectator. 

CouNTERFESANCE. n.f. [contrefaifance, 
Fr.} The act of counterfeiting ; for- 
gery. Not in ufe. 

And bis man Reynold, with fine courterfefamce, 
Supperts his eredit and his countenance. Hubberd. 

Cuch is the face of falfehuvod, fuch the fight 
Of roul Duca, when her burrow'd light 
Is Inid away, and counterfefarce known. Fairy Q. 

Co/unvEeRFoRT. a. /. {from counter and 
Herte] 

Counterforte, buttrefies or fpurs, aze pillars 
ferving to fuppost walls or tesaZes fubreét D 
Eubea: L UTD ie 
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CounterGa’ce. n. f. [from counter and 
gage.) In carpentry, a method ufed to 
meafure the joints, by transferring the 
breadth of a mortife to the place where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other. Chambers. 

CounTERGua’rD. n. f. [from counter 
and guard.) A {mall rampart, with 
parapet and ditch, to cover fome pat 

__ of the body of the place. Military Did. 

COUNTERLI'GHT. n. f. [from counter and 
light.| A window or light oppotlite to 
any thing, which makes it appear to a 
difadvantage. Chambers. 

Zo COUNTERMA'ND. v, a. [contremander, 

French. | 

zy. To order the contrary to what was or- 
dered or intended before ; to contradict, 
annul, or repeal a command. 

In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and 
irrefiftible power countermands their deeper 
projcets, and ftmites their policies with fruftra- 
tion anu a curfe. South. 

2. To oppole ; to contradict the orders of 
another. 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up our- 
felves againit God, and, as it were, to cor7rer- 
mand him. Hooker. 

3. To prohibit. 

Avicen countcrmands Jetting blood in cholerick 
bodies, becaufe he cficems the blood a bridle 
of the gall. Harvey. 


COUNTERMA’ND. n. f--[contremand, Fr.) 
Repeal of a former order. 
Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 
But muft he dic to-morrow ? Shakfpeare. 
“To CouNTERMA’RCH. V. 2. [counter and 
march, | To march backward ; to maich 
in indirect ways. 
COUNTER MARCH: 2. /f. [from the verb. ] 
3. Retroceffion ; march backward ; march 
in a different dire€tion from the former. 
How are fuch an inhnite number of things 
placed witn fuch order in the memory, notwith- 


ftanding the tumults, marches, and counter, 
marches of the animal fpirits > Collier, 


2. Change of meafures ; alteration of con- 


du&t. 


They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by fuch countermarches and retractions, 
as we donot willingly impute to wifdom, Burnet. 

CouNTERMA’RK. n. f. [counter and mark. | 

x. A fecond or third mark put on a hale 
of goods belonging to feveral merchants, 
that it may not be opened but in the 
prefence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldfimiths company, 
to fhew the metals {tandard, added to 
that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth 
of horfes, that have outgrown their na- 
tural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time 
after it is ruck, by which the curious 
know the fevera! changes in value which 
it has undergone. Chambers. 

To CounTerma’RK. v. a. [counter and 
mart. | 

A horfe is faid be to countermarked, when his 
corner tceth are artificially made hollow, a falfe 
matk being made in the hollow place, in imita- 
tion of the cye of a bean, to conccal the horfe's 
age. Farrier’s Difiionary. 

CouNnTERMINE. n. fe [counter and mine. ] 

r, A well or hole funk into the ground, from 
which a gallery or branch ruas out under 
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ground, to feek out the enemy’s mine, 
and difappoint it. Military Did. 

After this they mined the walls, laid tae pow- 
der, and rammed the mouths; but the citizens 
made a countermine, and thereinto they poured 
fuch a plenty of water, that the wet powcer 
could not be fired. Hayward, 

2. Means of oppofition ; means of coun- 
teraction. 

He thinking himfclf contemned, knowing no 
countermine again{t contempt but terror, began to 
Jet nothing pafs, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, witnout fharp punithment. Sidney. 

3; A itratagem by which any contrivance 
is defeated. 

The matter being brought toa trial of fkill, the 
countermine was only an act of felf-prefervation. 

L'E jim nge. 

To CounTERMINE. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] 

t. To delve a paflage into an enemy’s 
mine, by which the powder may evapo- 
rate without mifchief. 

2. Tocounterwork ; to defeat by fecret 
reafures. 

Thus infailibly it mufi be, if God do not mi- 
raculoully covntermiae usy and do more fcr us 
than we can do againtt ourfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Countermo'tion, mi f. [counter and 
motion.| Contrary motion ; oppofition 
of motion. 

That refiftance is a countermstion, or equiva- 
lent to ene, is plain by this, that any boty which 
is prefed mutt needs prefs agin on the budy 
that preffes it. Dighy an che Sori. 

It any of the returning {pirits fhould nappen 
to fall foul upon others which are outward 
bound, thefe countermetions would overfet them, 
or occafion a later arrival. Collier. 

CounTERMU RE. n. /. [contremure, Fr.] 
A wall built up behind another wall, to 
fupply its place. 

The great fhot flying through the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but the csuuteranre, new 
built againfl the breach, ftanding upon a lower 
ground, it felcom touched. Kuolles. 

CouNTERNA TURAL. adi. [counter and 
natural.) Contrary to nature. 

A contumption is a counternatural hectick cx- 
tenuation of the body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

COUNTERNO'ISE. n. f. [counter and noife. ] 
A found by which any other noife is 
overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of fenfual delights to charm and lull 
aflecp, or elfe by a sounternoife of revellings ard 
riotous exceffes to drown, the fofter whifpers of 
their confcience. Calamy`s Sermons, 

CouNTEROPENING. n. f. [counter and 
‘opening. | An aperture or vent on the 
contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make 
the matter recur to the part difpoled to receive 
it, and mark the place fur a cexxterspeniag. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

CounTrerra'cr. n. f- [counter and pace. ] 
Contrary meafure; attempts in Oppo- 
fition to any fcheme. 

Wren the leait csunterpaces are made to thefe 
refolutions, it will then be time enough for our 
malecontents. Surfs 

Co'unTERPANE. n. f. [eontrepoint, Fr. ] 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elfe 
woven in fquares. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymoiogy, cour- 
terpoint. 

In ivory coffers 1 have fluff'd my crowns; 

In cyprus ches my arras couaterpanes  Shakfp. 

COUNTERPART, n. f. [counter and part.) 


The correfpandent part ; the part which 
anfwers to another, as the two papers 
of a contradt; the part which fits an- 
other, asthe key of a cipher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed 
withthe laws of England; fo tiat they Icem tu 
be, as it were, Copics or counterparts one of an- 
other. Hale's Law of Ergiand. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pats 
for a counter part of this fable. L'Efrarge. 

Oh counterpart 
Of our foft fex; well ave you made our lords : 
So bold, 10 great, to god-like are you form'd, 
Flow can you love to filly things as women ? 
Diyden, 

He is to confider the thought of his author, 
and his words, and to find out the counterpart to 
cacy in another language. Dryden, 

Inthe difcovery, the two differents plots luok 
like cswnterparts and copies of ane another. Adif. 

CountrreLea. n. f. [from counter and 
plea.| In law, a replication: as, if a 
{ranger to the a€tien begun, defire to be 
admitted to fay what he can for the fafe- 
guard of lus eflate, that which the ce- 
mandant aliegeth againft this requeft is 
called a counter plea. Cowell. 

To COUNTERPLO'T, v, a. [counter and 
pit.] To oppofe one machination by 
another; to obviate art by art. 

CounTerrLot. a.f. [from the verb.] 
An artilice oppofed to an artifice. 

The wolf that iid a plot upon the kid, was 
confuimn¢ed by a cowsterprot of the kid's upon the 
wolf; snd luch a counterplct as the woit, with 
all his fugacity, was not zble to ímeil out. 

ree Prange, 

Co'UNTERPOINT. n. f. A coverlet woven 
in {quares, commonly f{poken counter- 
pane. See COUNTERPANE. 

To CoUNTERPO'ISE. v. a. 
ge : 

t. To counterbalance ; to be equiponde- 
rant to; to act againit with equal 
weight, 

Our fpoils we have brought home 
Do more than cowcterpoife a full third part 
The charges of the action. Shukfrears, 

The force and the diftance of weights conmtcrs 
poifiag onc another, ought to be reciprucal, Vigh., 

2. Yo produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight, 

The heavinefs cf bodies muft be counterpaifed 
by a plummet fattened about the pulley to the 
axis. Wilkins, 

3. To act with equal power againft any 
perfon or caufe. 

So many freetolders of Englifft will be able ta. 
beard and to cownterpo:fe the ret. Sponfer, 


Co'unTERPOISE. z. f. [from counter and 
poife.] 

I. Equiponderance; equivalence of weight 5 
equal force in the cppofite feale of the 
balance. 


(counter ard 


Take her by the hand, 
And tell ter the is thine ; to whom I promife 
A courte poe, iF not in thy efiate, 
A baiance more replete. i Shal /peare, 
Faftening that to our exaét- balance, we put 
a metalline counterpo-fe into the oppofite feale. 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
2. The ftate of being placed in the oppo- 
fite {cale of the balance. 
Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden feales, 
Wherein all things created firft he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round carth, with balanc’d air 
In counter poife. Miston’s Par. Def 
3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power, 
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The fecond nobles are a caunterpaife ta the 

higiscr nobility, that they grow not tuo potent. 
Bacon. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 
were, with the magiilrates and other civil ot- 
ficers, a fort of counrerpoife to the power of the 
peopit, Swift. 

COUNTERPO'ISON. n. f. [counter and poi- 
fon.) Antidote; medicine by which 
the effects of poifon are obviated. 

Counte soifons mult be adapted to the eaufe ; 
for example, in poilon from fubsimute corrotive, 
and aifen.ck. Arbuthnot 

COUNTERPRE'SSURE. n. f. [counter and 
profure.} Oppotte force; power acting 
an contrary directions. 

Does it not tl mechanick heads confound, 
That trvops of atoms from all parts around, 

Of eguai number, and of equa! force, 

Should to this ingle point direét their courfe ; 

That fo the counter ereffere ev'ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ftay, 

Aue by a teady puite the whole in quiet lay. 

Blackmore. 

COUNTERPRO'JECT. n. f. [counter and 

froed.) Correipondent part of a 

fcheme. 

A clear reafon why thev never fent any forces 
to Spain, and why the obiigation not to enter 
Into a treaty of peace with France, until that en- 
tire munarchy was yiclded as a preliminary, was 
firuck out of the couwaterproje by the Dutch. 

Svift. 

TI COUNTERPRO YE. v. a. [from counter 
and prove.]} To take off a defign in 
black lead, or red chalk, by paffing it 
through the rolling-prefs with another 
piece of paper, both being moittened 
with a {ponge. Chambers. 


Jo COUNTERRO'L, v.a. [counter and 
roll.) ‘This is now generally written 
as it 1s {poken, control.) ‘To preferve 
the power of detecting frauds by ano- 
ther account. 


COUNTERRO'LMENT. n.f. [from counter- 
rol.} A counter account ; controlment. 
This manner of exercifing of this office, hath 
many teftimonics, interchangeable warrants, anc 
counterrolments, whercof each, running through 
the hands, and refting in the power, of many 
fevcral perfons, is (uMeicnt to argue and convince 
all manner of faifehoud. Bacon. 
Counterscanrp. n. /. [from counter and 
fearp.) That fide of the ditch which 
is next the camp, or properly the talus 
that fupports the earth of the covert- 
way; although by this term is often 
underitoad the whole covert-way, with 
its parapet and glacis: and fo it is to 
be underltood when it is faid the enemy 
lodged themfelves on the counterfcarp. 
Harris. 
fo Countersicn. v. a. [from counter 
and fien.) To fign an order or patent 
of a fuperiour, in quality of fecretary, 
to render it more authentick. Thus 
charters are figned by the king, and 
connterfizned by a fecretary of ftate, or 
lord chancellor. Chamlers, 


COUNTERTENOR. n. f. [from counter and 
tenor.} One of the mean or middle 
parts of mufick ; fo called, as it were, 
vppolite to the tenor. Harris. 

Yam deaf: this deafnefs unqualifies me for 
all company, except a few {sends with counter- 
Feror VUices, Swift. 
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COUNTERTI’'DE, n. f. 
Contrary tide; 
water. 

Such were our cowntertides at Jand, and fo 
Prefaging of the fatal blow, 

In your prodigious cbh and Aow. Dryden. 

CounrervimMe. n. f. (counter and time ; 
contretemps, French. | 

t. The defence or refiflance of a horfe, 
that intercepts his cadence, and the 
meafure of his manage.  Larricr’s Did. 

2. Defence; oppofition. 

Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune want, 

And give not thus the countertime to fate. Dryd. 

COUNTERTU'RN, v./. [counter and turn.) 

The catattahs, called by tne Romans ftatus, 
the height and tull growth of the play, we may 
cull properly the countertarn, which deitroys that 
expectation, embroils the action in new difficul- 
tics, and leaves you far ciliant from that hope in 
which it found you. Dryden 

ToSOUNTERVATL. v.a. [contra and 
valeo, Lat.] To be equivalent to; to 
have equal force or value ; to act againil 
with equal power. 

In fome men there may be found fuch qualities 
as are able to countervail thofe exceptions which 
might be taken againit them, and fuch men’s au- 
thority is not likely to be fhaken off. Hooker, 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, 

And with important outrage him affail’d ; 
Who, fon prepar’d to held, his tword forth 
drew, 
Aad him with equal valour countervai? d. Fairy Q. 

The outward ttreamg, which defcend, mutt be 
of fo nuich force as to coumtervail all that weight 
whereby the afcending fide dues cxceed the 
other. Wilkin’: Ded:ilus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the 
account, the profit at laf will hardly countervail 
the incenseniencies that go along with it. 

L’ Efirange. 

COUNTERYAIL. m /. [from the verb. ] 

1. Equal weight ; power or value fufficient 
to obviate any efiect or objection. 

2, That which has equal weight or value 
with fomething elfe. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a Geful a& is 
a poor ceenierva.é tor the hitternefs of the review, 
which begins where the action ends, 2nd latts for 
ever. South's Sermons. 


CounTERVIEW. n.f. [counter and view.) 
1. Oppoiition; a pofture in which two 
perfons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was ficn’d and jud2’d 

on caith, 
Within the gates of tell fat hn and death, 
In countervicav, Ol lten’s Paradife Lf. 
2. Contratt; a pofition in which two dil- 
fimilar things iliuttrate each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s character, 
on purpofe to place it in exaserview or contrait 
with that of the other company. Sevift, 

To COUNTERWORK. v.a., [counter and 
qwork.| To countera&t; to hinder any 
effe& by contrary operations. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the 

whole : 
That covnterworks each folly and caprice ; 

Thar difappoints th’ erfc&t of ev'ry vice. Pope, 
Co'unTEss. n. f. [comiti ]a. Lat. con:teffe, 
Fr.}) The lady of an earl or count. 

I take it, the that carries up the train, 

Is that old noble lady, the duchefs ui Nosfolk. 
— [Ir is, and all the reft are counteffes. Shuskfp. 

It is the peculiar happinels of the countefs of 
Abingdon to lave been fu truly loved by you 
while the was living, and fo gratefully honoured 
after the was dead. Dryden. 


Co’unTING-HOUSE. n. f. [count andhou/e. ] 


counter and tide.) 
fluclnations of the 


Co’unTLESS, adj. [from count.] 
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The room appropriated by traders to 
their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out mo- 
ney upon land, till their profit has brought them 
in more than their trade can well employ; and 
their idle bags cumbering their courting-houfes, 
put them upon emptying them. Locke. 
Innu- 

merable ; without number; not to be 

reckoned. 

Ay, tcar for tear, and loving kifs for kifs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 

O were the fum of tnefe that [ fhould pay 

Countiefs and intinite, yet would I poy them. 

Shakfpeare, 

But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 
Legions of mifchief, couzt/-/s multitudes 
Of former curfes. ; 

By one countle/s fum of woes oppreft, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant ot telt, 
We find the vital fpvings relax’d and worn ; 
Thus, thro’ the round of age, tu childhuod we 

return. Prior. 

I fee, I cried, his woes, a ceunt/efs train; 

I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. 

Pope's Odyffey, 
CO'UNTRY. n. f. [contré, Fr. contrata, 
low Latin; {uppofed to be contracted 
from conterrata. | 
1. A tract of land; a region, as diĝin- 
vifhed from other regions. 

They require to be examined concerning the 
defcriptions of thofe countries of which they 
would be informed. Spraée. 


2. The parts of a region diftant from cities 
or courts ; rural parts. 
Would I a houfe for happinc(s crest, 
Naturc alane howd be the architcet ; 
She’d build it more convenient than great, 
And doubtl:{ in the country chufe her fcat. 
Cowley. 
I fee them hurry from country to town, and 
then from the town back again into the ccuntry. 
Spectitor, 
3. Lhe place which any man inhabits, or 
in which he at prefent refides. 
Send out more horfes, fkirre the couxtry round, 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shak/peare. 
4. The place of one’s birth; the native 
foil. 
The king fet on foot a reformation in the 
ornaments and advantges of our country. Spratt. 
O fave my csuatryy heav’n! fhall be your lai. 


Pope. 


Donr-ey 


5. The inhabitants of any region. 
All the country, in a general voice, 
Cried hate upon him; all thei: pray’rs and love 
Were fet on Hetctord. Shakipeare. 
Co'unTRY. adj. 
1. Ruttick ; rural; villatick, 

Cannot a country weuch know, that, having 
received a fhilling trom one that owes her three, 
anda (hilling alo from another that owes ber 
three, the remaining debts in cach of their hands 
are equal ? Teck. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot 
fhould confine himielf to cowry dances. Spee. 

He comes no nearer to a pofitive, clear idea 
of a pofitive infinite, than the counrry fellow had 
of the water which was yet to pafs the channel 
of the river wi-erc he ttood. Locke. 

Talk but with country peopie, or young peo- 
ple, and you fhall find that the notions they ap- 
ply this name to, are fo odd, ttat nabudy can 
imagine they were taught by a rational man. 

Locke. 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the 

univeriity, removes thence to his manfion-houfe. 
Lake. 

Tre low mechanicks of a ceuntry town do 
fomewl at outdo him. Lake. 

Come, we'll e’cn to our covntry (cat repair, 
The native home of snaoceuce and love. sens, 
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2. OF an intere oppofite to that of 
courts: as, the country party. 
So Peculiar to a region or people. 

Sie laughing the cruct tyrant tu tcorn, fpake 
in Ser country language. o Maccabecs. 


4. Rude; ignorant ; untaught. 

We make a country man dumb, whom we 
will not allow ta fpeak but by the rules ot 
grammar. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Co'usStrymMan. n. /. [from country and 
man. ] 

1. One born in the fame country, or tract 
of ground. Jocke. 


Sec, who comes here? 
My count prac; but yet I know him not. Shakf. 
Homer, gicat bard! fo fate ordain’d, arole; 
And, bold as were bis cowxsrynen in Eght, 
Snateh’d their fair aftions fiora degrading 
proie, 
And fcr their battles in cternal light. Prior. 
The Britith foldiers aét with greater vigour un- 
cer tle conduct uf one whom they do not con- 
f.dcr only as their leader, buf as their countryman, 
stiddi fon on the Wur. 


2. A rufick; one that inhabits the rural 
arts. 
All that bave batinefs to the court, and all 
countrymen coming up to the city, leave their 
wives in the country. Graunt, 


3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 
A countryman took a boar in his corn. 
L’ Efrange. 

Co’'unty. a. fs [comte, Tr. comitatus, 
Latin. | 
1. A fiire; a circuit or portion of the 
realm, into which the whole dand is di- 
vided, for the adminiftration of jultice. 

Every county is goveined by a yearly oficer, 
galied a fheritt, who puts in execution all the 
@ommands asd judgments of the king’s courts, 
Cf thefe cow:tics four are termed county-pala- 
tines, as that cf Lancalter, Chetter, Durham, 
and Ely. A county-pulatine is a jurifdiction of 
to high a nature, that the chief governurs of 
thefe, by fpccial charter from the king, fent out 
all writs in thcir own name, and did all things 
touching juilice as abfolutcly as the prince him- 
felf, only acknowledging him their fupcrior and 
fovercign. But this power has, by a statute in 
Henry viii. his time, been much abridged, 
There are likewile counties corporate, Which are 
certain cities or ancient borovghs upon which 
cur princes have thought good to beitow extra- 
ordinary liberties. Of thet London is unc, 
York another, the city of Chettcr a third, and 
Canterbury a fourth. And to thefe may be ad- 
ded many more; as the county of the town of 
Kingfton upon Hull, the county of the town of 
Haverfordweit, and the county of Juicivheld. 
Ceuety ìs, ia another fignification, uled for the 


county -cuurt. Cowell, 

Dilcharge your powers unto thew feveral 
counties, 

As we wil ours. Shakfpeare, 


He caught his death the latt covery {cfions, 
where he would go to fee julice done to a pour 
widow-worian, and her fatnerlefs child-en. 

siddifon’ s Spe chater, 
2. An earldom. 

3. [compté.] A count; alord. Obfolete. 
The gallant, young, and noble genticinan, 
The county Paris. Shak{peare, 

Ie made Hugh Lupus scunty palatine of 
Cheiter, and gave that earldom tu him and his 
heirs, to hold the fame ste dibere ad glatium, 
ficut rex tenebat Angliam a:l coronam. Davies, 
COUPEE. n. f{. [French.] A motion in 
dancing, when one leg is a little bent 
and fufpended from the ground, and 
with the other a motion is made for- 
wWa;rcS. 


Cov 


COUPLE. n. fè [cansl:, French ; copula, 


Latin. } 


1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together, 


I'll keep my ftable-ttand where 
I locge my wife; Lil go in couples with her, 
Than when I fecl aud tee no further trutt her. 
Shak fpeare. 
It is in fome fort with friends as it is with 
dogs in couples; they thould be of the fame fize 
and humour. L' Epirange. 


2, Two; a brace. 


He was taken up hy acsuple of fhepherds, and 
by them brought to life again. Sidney. 
A fchoolmatier, who fhall teach my fon ind 
yours, I will provide; yea, though the three do 
cutl me a couple of hundred pounds. cif rant, 
A picce of crvftal inclofed a cowg/e of drops, 
which looked like water when they were fhaken, 
though perhaps they are nothing but bubiies of 
alr. ddddifon on [ta!y. 
By adding one to one, we have the com) lex 
idea of a couple, Locke, 


2. A male and his female. 


So Mall all the couples three, 
Ever truc in loving be. 
On! alas! 
I left a couple, that “twixt heaven and carth 
Might thus havc fuod, begetting wonder, as 
You gracious couple do. Siak{pearc. 
I have read of a feigned commonwealth, 
where the marricd couple ave permitted, before 
they contract, to fcc one another naked. Bacon. 
He faid : the carcful couple juin their tears, 
And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. 
Dryden, 
All fueceeding generations of men are the 
progeny of one primitive couple, Benthy. 


SAat{pcare, 


Zo Co'vpLe, v. a. [copulo, Latin. ] 
1. To chain together. 


Huntiman, I charge thee, tender well my 


hounds ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’'d 
Brach. Shak/pcare. 


2. To join one to another. 


What greater ills have the heavens in fore, 
To couple coming harms with forrow pat. Sidvey. 
And whercfoc’cr we went, hke Juno's fwans, 
Still we went coupled and infeparable,  Siet/p. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the 
tent togcethes that it may be une. Ena.tus, 
They behold your chafle converfation coupled 
with fear. r Peter. 
Their concernments were fo ccuplid, that if 
nature had not, yet their religions would have 
made them brothers. Sonta. 
That man makes a mean fignre in the eyes of 
realon, who is meafuring fyllables and coupling 
rhimes, when he thould be mending his own 
foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 


3. To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. 


T hall rejoice to tee you fo coupled, as may be 
fit both for your honour and your fatisfa@ion. 

Setev. 

Yam juf going ta afhft with the archbifhops 

in degrading a parfon who cawp/es all our beggars, 

ty which 1 hall make one happy man. Swift. 


To Colurre. v n. To join in embraces. 


Waters in Africa being rare, divers forts of 
beafts come from feveral parts to drink; and fu 
being refrefied, fall to csuple, and many times 
with feveral Kinds. Bacon. 

Tion, with thy lutty crew, 
Caf wanton eves on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begot a race. NGN. 

That great varicty of brutes in Africa, is by 
reafon of the mecting together of brutes af feve- 
ral fpecies, at water. and the promifcuaus con- 
pings of males and females of feveral fpecies. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 
After this altiance, 
Let tvgers match with hinds, and wolves with 
fheep, 


And every creature couple with his foe. Dryden. 


Chanters.| CourLe-BEGGAR. n. f. [couple and beg- 


couU 


gar.| One that makes it his bufnch 


to marry beggars to each other, 
No cauple-beygar in the Lind 
Ever juin'd fuch numbers hand in hand. Sifa. 


Co'vprer. x. /. [ French. ] 
1. Two verfés ; a pair of rhymes. 

Then would they caf! away their pipes, andy 
holding hand in hand, dance by the oniy cadence 
of their voices, which they would ufe in Gnging 
{ome fhort couplets, whercto the one half bein - 
ning, the cther half Mould antwer. Sidney, 

Then at the laß, an oriy resupist fraught 
Wich fome unmeaning thing they call a thought; 
A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded inake, drags its flow 
length along. Pope. 

In Pope } cannot read a tins, 

But with a fgh I wilh it mise; 

When he can in onc coup (ct Ax 

More fenfe than I can doin fix, 

Ir gives me fuch a jealous fr, 

I cy, pox take kim and nis wit! 
2. A pair, as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as tue temaie dove, 
Ere that her golden coup/ers are ditclos’d, 
His filence wiil fit crooping. dhakipeare. ` 

COURAGE, zei. [courase, Fr. trom 
cor, laat.) Bravery; ative fertitude ; 
{pirit of enterprife. 

The hing-becoming graces, 

Devotion, patience, courage, ruruituce, 

IE hase noreufl of them. Shakiveure, 
Their ditcipline 
Now mingted with their. cousage. Srai/peare, 
Hope arins their courage; trom tacit tow'rs 
they throw 

Theis darts with double farce, and drive the foe. 
Dryden, 

Courage, that grows from confiitution, very 
often forfakes a man when he has occafion tor. 
it; and when it is only a Kind of inirinet in the 
foul, it breaks out on a'l oceafions, without judg- 
ment or diferction. That courage which ariles 
from the fenfe of our duty, and trom the fear of 
offending Him that mace us, acts always in an 
uniform manner, and accoraing to the dictates of 
right reafon. iddifon's Guardar., 

Nothing but the want of common courage was 
the caule of their misfortunes. Sule. 

Courna/Geous, adi. [from courcge. } 

1. Brave; daring; bold; enterprifing ; 
adventurous ; hardy; ftout. 

And he that ts coxragesus among the mighty, 
fhall flee away naked in that day. ames, 

Let us imitate the covrageons cxample of St. 
Paul, who chofe then to magniby his office when 
ill men confpired to leffen it. sitterbury, 

2, It is ufed ludicroufly by Shak/peare for 
outrageous. 

Hc is very covragcous mad, about his throwing 
into the water. Shukfpeare, 

Covra'GEOUSLY. adv. [from courageous. } 
Bravely; floutly ; boldly. 

The king the next day prefented him battle 
upon the plain, the fields there being open ard 
champaign ; the earl covrascoufly camic down, 
and joined battle with him. Bacon, 

Couna’ceousness. n. f. [from courage- 
ous.) Eravery ; boldnefs ; fpirit ; courage. 

Nicaror hearing of the manlinefs and the ceu- 
rag:oufrefı that they had to fight for their coun- 
uy, durè pot try the matter by the fword. 2 Mac, 


Coura N fle. t ie [ courante, ag See 
Coura’ntTo. § Corant. 
1. A nimble dance. 
bilbike a maid the better, while I have a taoth 
in my heed: why, he is able to lead her a cou- 
ranto. Shat fpeare. 


2. Any thing that runs quick, asa paper 


of news 
To Couns. v. r. lcourler, French.}] To 


Seife. 


CMs 


bend; to bow ; to ftoop in fupplica- 
tion. Not in ufe. 
In the fatnefs cf thefe purfy times, 
Virtue itfelf of vice muft pardon beg, 
Yea, courb and woo, fur icave tu do it good. 
Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Co'URIER. n. S. (courier, Fr.) A meflen- 


ger fent in hallc; an exprefs; a run- 
Her. 
I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 
Shakfpeare's Limon. 

This thing the wary bafa well perceiving, Ly 
fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the enc- 
mys purpofe, requeiting hirn with all tpeed to 
repair with his army to Tauris. Ansiles. 

COURSE. n. f. {courfe, Vs. curfus, Lat. ] 
1, Race; career. 
And fome fhe arms with finewy force, 
And fome with fwiftnefs in the courfe. Cowley. 
2. Paflage from place to place ; progrefs. 
To this may be referred, the courle ofa 
river. 
“And when we had finifhed our courfe from 
Tyre, we came to Ptolcmais. <déts, 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 

Their filent courfe to Lium's well known More. 
Denham. 
3. Tilt ; a&t of running in the liits. 

But this hot kn:ght was cooled with a fall, 
which, a: the third courfe, he received of Pha- 
lantus. Siducy. 

4. Ground on which a race isrun. ~ 

5. Track or line in which a fhip fails, or 
any motion is performed. 

6. Sail; means by which the courfe is 
performed. 

To the csurfes we have devifed fludding fails, 
{prit-fails, and top-fails. Raleigh's Fffays. 

7. Progrefs from one gradation toanother ; 
procefs, 

When the ftate of the controverfy is plainly 
determined, it must not be altered by another 
ditputant in the cowr/e of the difputation, Marts. 

8. Order of fuccefhlion: as, every one in 
his courfe. 

If any man {peak in an unknown tongue, let 
it be by two, or at the mutt by three, and that 
by courfe; acd let one interpret. 1 Cora 

9. Stated and orderly method, or manner. 
If the live Ieng, 
And in the end mect the old courfe of death, 
Women will all turn monfters. Shat/peare. 
The duke cannot deny the courfe of law. 
Shak/peare. 

If God, by his revealed declaration, Rrit gave 
rule to any man, he, that will claim by that ti- 
tle, muft have the fame pofitive grant of God for 
his fucceflion; for, if it has not direéted the 
courfe of its defcent and conveyance, no body 
can fuccced to this title of the firft ruler. Locke. 

10. Series of fucceffive and methodical 
procedure. 

The glands did refalve during her caw fe of 
phyfick, und fhe continueth very well tu this 
day. Wifeman's Surgery. 

11. The clements of an art exhibited and 
explained, in a methodical feries. 
Hence our cour/es of philofophy, ana- 
tomy, chymiltry, and mathematicks. 

Chambers. 

12. Conduct; manner of procecding. 

Grittus perceiving the danger ac was in, began 
to doubt with himfclf what cour fe were belt for 
him to take. Knolles, 

That worthy deputy finding nothing tut a 
common mifcry, took the beit courfe he poffibly 
could to eftablith a commonwealth in [relavd. 

Dawes or Ireland. 

He placed commiffioners there, who governed 
it only in a courfe of dilcretion, part martial, part 

civil. i Davies on Ireland. 


Vor. I. 


CoU 


Give willingly what I can take by force; 
“And know, obedience is your fafen courfe. Dry. 

But st aright courfe be taken with children, 
there will not be fo much need of common rc- 
wards and punifhments. Lake. 

’ Fis time we thould decree 

What couvfe to take. Adi forn's Cato. 

The (cnate ubferving how, in all contentions, 
they were forced to yicld to the tubunes and 
peopl:, thought it thei wife courfe tu give way 
alfo to time. Swuyt. 

13. Method of life; train of a@ions. 


A woman of fo wotking a mind, and fo ve- 


hement fpirits, as it was happy Me took a good 
courfe ; for otiiciwife it would have been terriols. 
Silay 


His addition was to covrfes vain ; 
His companies unletter’d, rude, and fhallow ; 
His hours bll'd up with tists, banquets, fports. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 
As the dropfy-man, the more he drinks, the 
dricr he is, and the more he Aill defires to drink ; 
even fo a finner, the more he fins, the apter is 
he to fin, and more defirous to kcep {till a courfe 
in wickednefs. Perkins, 
Men will fay, 
Tiat beautcous Emma vagrant courfcs took, 
Her father’s houfe and civil life forfouk. Prior. 


14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 
It is bett to leave nature to her courfe, who is 
the fovercign phyfician in mott difcales. Temp/e. 
So every fervant took his courje, 


And, bad at firk, they all grew worfe. Prior, 


15. Catamenia. 

The ftoppage of women’s ccurfes, if not fud- 
Cenly looked to, {cts them undoubtedly into a 
coniumption, dropfy, or fome other dangerous 
difcafe. larvey on Gonfumptions. 

16. Orderly ftru€ture. 


The tongue defleth the whole body, and fet- 
teth on fire the cour fe of nature. James, 
17. [In architeđûure.] A continued range 
of itones, level or of the fame height, 
throughout the whole length of the 
building, and not interrupted by any 
aperture. Harris. 
18. Series of confequences. 
19. Number of difhes fet on at once upon 
the table. 
Worthy fir, thou bleed’ ft : 
Thy exercife hath been too violent 
For a fccond ceurfe of fight. Shak/peare. 

Then with a fecond courfe the tables load, 
And with full chargers otfer tothe god. =. Dryd. 

You are not to wath your hands till after you 
have fent up your fecond courfe. Swi} t. 

So quick retires cach flyirg courfe, you'd (wear 
Sancho’s dread dedtor and his wand were there. 

Pepe. 
20. Regularity ; fettled rule. 
21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they 
live as if they thought there was none; their 
vows and promifes are no more than words of 
courfe, L’ Efirange. 

22. Of courfe. By confequence. 

With a mind unprepoffeffcd by dottors and 
commentators of any fect, whofe reafonings, 
interpretation, and language, which I have been 
ufed ta, will ot curfe make all chime that way ; 
and maše another, and perhaps the genuine 
meaning of the author, {cem harh, ftrained, and 
uncouth to me. Lecke. 


23. Ofcourfe. By fettled rule. 
Senfe is cf courfe ainex’d to wealth and 
power ; 
No mule is proof againf 2 golden Mower. Garth, 
Neither hall I be fo ter wanting to myfelf, us 
not to defire a patent, granted of cour/e to all ufe 
ful projectors. wifi. 
To Course. v.a. [from the noun. J 
1. To hunt; to purfuc. 


co vU 


The hig round terre 
Ceurs'd one another down bis innocent rafe 
In piteous chafe. Stakjpeare, 
The king is hunting the Geer; I am courfing 
myfelf.. Shi jpa 
Where’s the thane of Caw 

We couns'd iam at the heels, and had a 4 : 
To be hit purveyor. Sh Ire 
2. To purfue with dogs that hurt in view. 
It wou!d be tricd allo in lying of Hawke. ox 
in courfing of a deei, or Wart, with greyinuinds. 
Racer's Natural Hiflery. 
Tam contizual'y Raring lures for you te 
carfe: we were certain'y Cut out fui nu- 
ther; for ny temper quits an Iamour ju ? waere 
thine takes it up. Cangreve 


3. To put to fpeed ; to force to run. 
Wien they have an appetite 
To venrery, let them not drink nor ca’, 
And cozrfe them oft, and tiie them in rhe kear. 
avhay's Pirgil, 
To Course. v.n. To run; to rove about, 
Swit as quickhiver it courfes through 
The nat'ral gates and alleys of the body. SHaef, 
Tie blood, before celd and feteled, lert tine 
liver white and patc, which ıs the badge of pufil= 
lanimity and cowardice; but the thersis warms 
it, and makes it csurfe from the inwards to the 
arts cxtreme. Saalfpeare. 
She did fa courfe o'cr my extcriours, with fuch 
a gicedy intention, that the appetite of her cye 
did fecm to {corch me up like a burning giafs. 
Shakfp. Merry Wives of Wirgfor. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy 


fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around 
lhis chair. Dryiten, 


All at once 
Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguifh, and renew, 
All etner csurjing ina maze of light. Thorpn. 
Co’unser. a. j. [from courfe ; coxrfier, 
French. ] 
1. A {wift horfe; a war horfe: 
not ufed in prole. 
He proudly pricketh on his courfer throng, 
And Atin ay him pricks with fpurs of thame 
and wrong. Spenfer. 
Then to his abfent gueft the king decrecd 
A pair of courfers, born of heav’rly breed ; 
Who from their noftrils breath'd ctisereal fire, 
Whom Circe ftole from her celeftial fire, Dry d. 
Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, fecms to beat the diftant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs`d, 
And, cre he itarts, a thoufand fteps are lott. 
Pope. 
2. One who purfues the fport ef courfling 
hares. 
A Icafh is a Icathern thing, by which a fal- 
coner holds his hawk, or a courfer leads nis grey- 
hound. Hanmer. 


COURT. n.f. [cour, Fr. doert; Dutch ; 
curtis, low Latin. ] 
1, The place where the prince refides ; 
the palace. 
Here do you kecp d hundied knighta and 
fquires, 
Men fo diforderly, fo debauch’d and bold, 
That this our curr, infected with their manners, 
Shew's like a riotous inn; cpicurifm and lult 
Nake it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac’d palace. Shakfpeare. 
Ic fhall le an habitation of dragons, and a 
esurt for owls. Ife, 
His cxaétnefs, that every man fhould nave 
his due, was fuch, that you would think he 
had never fecn a court: the politenefs with 
which this juftice was adminiftered, would con. 
vince you lic never had lived out of one. Prior, 
A tuppliant to yvur royal court I come. Pap, 


2. The hall or chamber where juilice is 
adminiltered. 


a word 
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Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? 
Shak/peare. 
St. Paul being brought into the higheft ceure in 
Athens, to give an account of the doctrine he 
had preached concerning Jefus and the refurrec- 
tion, took occalion to imprint on thofe magi- 
tirates a future itate. adtterbury, 


3. Open fpace before a houfe. 

You mult have, before you come to the front, 
three courfs: a green court plain, with a wall 
about it; a fecond court of the fame, but more 
garnithed, with little turrets, or other embellith. 
ments, upon the wall; and a third court, to 
fquare with the front, not to be bunlt but inclofed 
with a naked wall. Bacon. 

Suppote ıı were the king’s bedchamber, yct 
the meaneit man in the tragedy muft come and 
€itpaich his bufinefs, rather than in the lobby or 
qwer? yard (which is fitter for hiin) for fear the 
ftage thould be cleared, and the {cenes broken. 

Dryden. 


4. A {mall opening enclofed with houfes, 
and paved with broad ftones, diilin- 
guithed from a {treet. 

5. Perfons who compofe the retinue of a 
prince. 

Their wifdom was fo highly eftcemed, that 


fome of them were always cmployed to follow 
the courts of their kings, to advife them. Temple. 
6. Perfons who zre affembled for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice. 
J. Any jurifdigtion, military, civil, or 
ecclefiaftical. 
If any noife or foldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fgn 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 
Shuk/peare's Henry v1. 
The archbifhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Nunftable, Shakfpeare. 
I have at lat met with the proceedings of the 
coart baron, held in that behalf. Spectator, 
£. ‘The art of pleafing ; the art of infinua- 
tion; civility ; flattery. 
hiim the prince with gentle court did board. 
Sponfer, 


Buf thou been never bafe? Did love ne'cr 


Lend i 
Thy frailer virtue to betray thy friend ? 
Fatter ime, Make thy «ser, and fay it did; 


Kings ina cawd would have their vices hid. 
Dryd. Tureng. 
Sume fort of people, placing a great part of 
ther happine’s in Grong drink, are always for- 
witd to make «ar? tomy young matter, by 
edering thet which they love beft themielves. 
Locke. 
l have heen confiecring why poets have fuch 
ill (uctefs in making their cower’, fince they are 
aliowcd tu he the greateft and bet of all fiat- 
terers: the defeét is, that they flatter only in print 
Gr ia writing. Swift to Gay, 
It is often ufed in compofition in moft 
ç- r 2 
of its {enfes. 
-FoCovurtT. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To wou; to folicit a woman to mar- 
riage. 
Fouow a fhadow, it flics you; 
Scein to fly ity it will purfue : 
So court a miflrefs, fhe denies you; 
Let her alone, the will csurt you. Een Feafon. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
qhe neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
Alas! Sempronius, wouldfi thou talk of love 
‘To Marcia, whilft her father’s lile’s in canger? 
‘Chou might’ lt as well court the pale trembling 
veital, hy 
Wine the behalds the roly fame expiring. 
Lid tifen’s Cate. 


COU 


Ev’n now, when filent {corn is all they gains 

A thoufand court you, though they cours in vain. 
Pope. 
2. To folicit ; to feek. 

Their own ea(c and (atisfaction would quickly 
teach children to court commiendation, and avoid 
doing what they found condemned. Locke. 

3. To flatter; to endeavour to pleafe. 

CourT-cHAPLAIN. n. f. [court and chap- 
lain.} One who attends the king to 
celebrate the holy offices. 

The maids of honour have heen fully con- 
vinced by a famous court-chaplain, Swift. 

Court-pay. n.f. [court and day.] Day 
on which juttice is folemnly adminif- 
tered. 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the 
next court-day he fpoke. adrbuthnot and Pope. 

CourT-DRESSER. n. /. [court and drefer. ] 
One that dreffcs the court, or perfons of 
rank; a flatterer. 

There arc many ways of fallacy ; fuch arts of 
giving colours, appearances, and refemblances, 
by this court-dreffer, tancy. Locke, 

COURT-FAVOUR. n. /- Favours or benefits 
bellowed by princes. 

We part with the bleffings of both worlds for 
pleafures, court-favours, and commiffions; and 
at laft, when we have fold ourfelves to our luits, 
we grow fick of our bargain. L’ Eftrange. 

CourT-HAND. n. f. [court and hand. ] 
The hand or manner of writing ufed in 


records and judicial proceedings. 
He can make obligations, and write court- 
hand. Shak/peare. 
Court-LabDy. n. f. [court and lady.) A 
lady converfant or employed in court. 
The fame ftudy, long continued, is as intole- 
rable to them, as the appearing long in the fame 
clothes or fafhion is toa court-ludy. Locke. 
Co'urTEous. ads. [courtots, French. ] 
Elegant of manners; polite; well-bred ; 


full of ats of refpe&t. 


He hath deferved worthily of nis country ; 
and his afcent is not by fuch ealy degrces, as 
thofe who have been fupple and courteous to the 
people. Shutfpeare’s Cori¢lanus. 

They are one while cow: tecus, civil, and oblig- 
ing; but, within a fmall time after, are fuper- 
cilious, fharp, troublefome, ticrce, and excep- 
tious. South. 

Co’urTeousry. adv. [from courteous. | 


Refpe€tfully ; civilly ; complaifantly. 
He thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed, yet he 
Jet them courtcoufly pals. Torton. 
Whiltt Chrift was upon earth, he was not only 
eafy of accefs, he did not only caurrconfly receive 
all that addreffed themfelves to him, but ifo 
cid not difdain himielf to travel up and down 
the country. Calamy`s Sermons. 
Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory 
of his name, entertaincd him courtecu/ly. 
Broome, 
Co'urTeousness., n. /. [from courteous. ] 
Civility ; complaifance. 
Co’urTESAN. } 2. f. [corttfana, low 
Co’URTEZAN. ( Lat.] A woman of the 
town; a proititute ; a ftrumpet. 
’Tis a brave night to cogl a courtezanu. Shak/p. 
With them there are no ttews, no diffolute 
houtesy no coertefars, nor any thing of that 
kind; nay they wonder, with deteftation, at you 
in Europe, which permit fuch things. Bacon, 
The Corinthian is a column lafcivioufly decked 
like a courtezan, Motten. 
Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtezaa, fpent his whole ettare 
upon her. Adidifen, 
Colurresy. n.f. [courtoifie, Fr. cortefia, 
Italian. ] 


COU 


1, Elegance of manners; civility ; com- 
plaifance. 
Sir, you are very welcome to our houfe : 
It muit appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I {cant this breathing courrefy. 
Shakfpeace’s Merchant of Venice. 
Who have feen his cftate, his hofpitality, his 
courtefy to ftrangers. Peachamy 
He, who was compounded of all the elements 
of affability and courtefy towards all kind of 
people, brought himfelf to a habit of negle&, 
and even of rudenefs, towards the qucen. 
Clarendon, 
Courtefy is fooner found in lowly fhades 
With (moky rafters, than iv, tap’ftry halls, 
And courts of princes, whence it frit was 
nam’d. Milton. 
So gentle of condition was he knowa, 
That through the court his courte/y was blown. 
Dryden's Fables, 
2. An act of civility or refpe&. 
You fpurn’d me fucha day; another time 
You cal}’d me dog; and, for thefe courtefies, 

I'll lefid you thugs much money. Saak/peare. 
Repofe you there, while I tothe hard houfe 
Return, and foice their {canted courtefy, Shakf. 

When I was laft at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtefy fhew'd me the caftle. 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 1311. 
Sound all the lofty inftraments of war, 
And by that mufic let us all cmbrace ; 
For heav'n to earth fome of us never thall 
A fecond time do fuch a courte/y. Shakfpeare, 
Other fates, aflurcdly, cannot be juitly ac- 
cufed for not itaying for the ñr blow; or for 
not accepting Polyphemus’s courfte/y, to be the 
lait that thall be eaten up. Bacon. 


3. The reverence made by women. 
Some country girl, fcarce to a courr’/y bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed; 
If, fupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
The poor creature was as full of courtefics as 
if I had been her godmother: the truth on’t is, 
I endeavoured to make her look fomething 
chriflian-like. Congreve’s Old Bache-er. 


4. Atenure, not of right, but by the fa- 


vour of others: as, to hold upon courtefy. 
5. Courtesy of England. A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritrix, 
that is, a woman feifed of land, and 
getteth a child of her, that comes alive 
into the world, though both the child 
and his wife die forthwith, yet, if fhe 
were in pofleffion, fhall he keep the 
land during his life, and is called te- 
nant per legem Anglia, or by the courte/y 
of England. Cowell, 


To Co'urtssy. v. ne [from the noun. ] 


` 1. To performan act of reverence: it is 


now only ufed of women. 
Toby approaches, and ccurt fies there to me. 
Shakfpeare.. 
The petty traffickers, 
That court’fy to tnem, do them reverence. 
Shakfprare. 


2. To meke a reverence in the manner of 


ladies. 
If I thould mect her in my way, 
We hardly coxre’fy to cach other. 
Co'URTIER. n. f- [from court. ] 
1. One that frequents or attends the courts. 
of princes. 
He hath been a courtier, he fwears. 
If any man deubts that, let hun put me fo my 
purgation. I have trod a mealure ; I have flat- 
tered a lady; I have been politick with my 
friend, {mooth with mine enemy; I have un- 
dune three taylors; I have had four quarrels, 
and like tu have fouglit onc, Sink/peare. 


Pritre 


COW 


You are a flattering boy ; now, I fee you'll 
he a courtier. Shak/peare. 

You know I am no courtier, nor verled in 
ftatc-affuirs. Bacen. 

The principal figure in a piure, is like a king 
among his courtiers, who ought to dim the luftre 
of his attendants. Dryden. 
2. One that courts or folicits the favour 
of another, 

What 
Made thee, all honour’d, honcit Roman Brutus, 
With the arm'd reit, courtiers of beauteous free- 
dom, 

To drench the capitol? Shut fpeare. 

There was not among all our princes a greater 
courficr of the people than Richard itr; not 
out of fear, but wifdom. Suckling. 


COW 
koe, Dutch.] The female of the bull ; 


the horned animal with cloven feet, kept 


for her milk and calves, 

We (ce that the horns of oxen and cows, for 
the moft part, are larger than the bull's; which 
is caufed by abundance of moifture, which in the 
horns of the bull failcth. Bacon. 

After the fever is diminifhed, affes and gouts 
milk may be neceflury ; yen, a dict of cows milk 
alune. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Then, leaving in the ficlds his grazing cows, 
He fought hintelf fome hofpitatte houte : 

Guod Creton entertain’d his godlike guch. 
Dryden's Fables. 


To Cow. v.a. [from coward, by contrac- 
tion.] To deprefs with fear; to op- 


COW 


And with foul cowardice his carcafe hame, 
Whofe living hands imimottali2'd nis name. 
Farry Queer 
Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn into a 
native and heroick valour, ant! make them hats 
the cowardice of doing wrong. Milton, 
None was difgrac’d; for falling is no hamr, 
And cowardice alone is lofs of faite : 
Tie vent’rous knight is from the faddle thrown, 
But ‘tis the fault of fortunc, not his own. Dryut. 
This great, this holy, thts terrible Being, is 
prefent to all our artcction: ; fees every treache 
rous inclination of our heart to defert his fervicc ; 
and treifures up, againgt the day of his wrath, 
the fecret cowardice which deters us from atlert- 
ing his caufe, which prevails on ustocompluncnt 
the vices of the great, to applaud the libersine, 
and laugh with the pruphane. Kogrrs. 


prefs with habitual timidity. 

Macduff was frum his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp'’d-———-—— 
—Accuried he that tongue that tells me fo, 
For it hath coz’ my better part of man. Shad f. 


Courtine. See CURTAIN. 
Co'urtLike. adj. [court and fike.) Ele- 
ant ; polite. 
Our Englith tongue is, I will not fay as facred 
as the Hebrew, or as learned as the Greek, but 


Co'WARDLINESS. a f [from cowardly. j 
Timidity ; cowardice. 
Co'warpry. adj. [from coward. | 


1. Fearful ; timorous; pufillanimons. 


as Huent as the Latin, as courtcous as the Spa- 
nif, as courtlike as the French, and as amorous 


By reafon of their frequent revolts, they have 
drawn upon themfelves tne preflures of war fo 
often, that it fcems to have fomewhat cowed their 


An Egyptian fuothfayer made Antonius believe 
thot his genius, otherwile brave aud confident, 


was in the prefence of Octavius poor and cow- 
ardly, Lucon’s Natural llificry. 
2. Mean; befitting a coward; procecd- 
ing from fear. 
I du find it cowardly and vilc, 
For fear of what might tall, fo to picvent 
The time of life. Snhalipeare. 
Lct all fuch as can enlarge their confctences 
like hell, and ftyle a cowardly filence in Crrift’s 
caufe diferction, knuwy, that Chit wiil one day 
fcorn them. South. 
Co'waRrDLY. adv. In the manner of a 
coward ; meanly; vilely. 
He fharply reproved them as men of no ‘cou- 
rage, who had moft cowardly turned their backs 
upon their enemies. Knolles. 


Co'warpsurp.n. f. [from coward.] The 
charaéter or qualities of a coward; 
meannefs. Not in ufe. 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare: his difhonesty appears ip leaving bis friend 
here in neceffity, and denying him ; and for his 
coward/hip, aik Fabian. Srathkfpeare. 

To Co'wer. v. n. [ewrrian, Welth ; 
courber, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from 
the manner in which a cow finks om her 


knees.] To fink by bending the 


knees ; to {toop ; to fhrink. 

Let the pail be put over the man’s lead above 
water, then he comer down, and the puil be 
prefed down with bim. Bacen. 

The tplitting rocks cow'r'd in the finking 

fands, 
And would not dah me with their rageed fides, 
Shak{peure. 

As thus ke fpake, cach bird and becat beheld, 
Approaching two and two; thefe cstu`ring low 
With blardifhment, cach bird ftoop’d on his 

wing. Wilton. 

Our dame fits esru ing o'er a kitchen fire ; 

I draw freih air; and nuture’s works admire. 

Dryden, 

Co’wisu. adj, [from To cow, to awe. J 

Timorous; fearful; mean; pufillam- 
mous; cowardly. Not in ufe. 

It is the csv terrour of his fpirit, 

That dares rot undertuke: he'll not feel wrong, 


fpirits. Hewel’s Vocal Foref. 
For when men by their wives are cow’ 7, 
Their horns of courfe are uadcrftood. Hud:bras. 


Cow-nerp. n.f. [cow, and hynd, Sax. 
a keeper.] One whofe occupation is 
to tend cows. 


Cow-nouse. n. f. [cow and hou/e.] The 
houfe in which kine are kept. 
You muft koule your milch-cows, that you 
give hay to, in your cow-Aoufe all night. 
é Mortimer, 
Cow-LEECH. n.f. [cow and leech.] One 
who profeffes to cure diftempered cows. 


To Cow-LEECH. v.n. To profefs to cure 
COWS. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art 
of farricring and cow-deeching, yet many of them 
are very ignorant, cf{peciclly in the country. 

Mortimer’s Hufbundry. 


Cow-weeEp. n.f. [cow and weed.) A 
fpecies of chervil. 


Cow-wHeEaT. n.f. [cow and wheat.] A 
plant. 


CO'WARD. n.f- [couard, Fr. of uncer- 


tain derivation. ] 
1. A poltroon ; a wretch whofe predo- 

minant paffion is fear. 

Pyrocles did fuch wonders, beyond helicf, as 
was able to lead Mufidorus to courage, though 
he had heen born a coward. Sidney. 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Ju- 
lius Cxfar, of the hurts he had received in his 
face, Cefar, knowing him to be but a coward, 
told him, You were beft take heed, next time 
you run away, how you look back. Bacon. 

Some are brave one day, and cowards another, 
as great captains have often told me, from their 
own experience and obfervation. Temple. 

A coward docs not always efcape with dif- 
grace, but fometimes alfo he lofes his life. South. 

Tremble ye not, oh friends! and cowards Ay, 
Doomed hy the ftern Velemachus to die! Pope. 


2. It is fometimes ufed in the manner of 
an adje@ive. 
Having more man than wit about me, I 


as the Italian. Cariden’s Remains. 

Co'uRTLiNESS. n. f. [from courtly.] 

Elegance of manners; grace of mien ; 
complaifance ; civility. 

The flighteit part that you exccl in, is cowrtli- 

nefs. Lord Digby to Sir Kenelm Digby. 


Co’urtiine. n, f. [from court.] A cour- 
tier; a retainer tô a court. 

Courtling, I rather thou fhould’ft utterly 
Difpraife my work, than praife it froftily. 

Ber Fonfon. 

Co’/urt Ly. adj. [from court.] Relating 

or retaining tothe court ; elegant ; foft ; 
flattering. 

In our own time (excufe fome courtly ftrains) 
No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope 

Co’urTLY. adv. In the manner of courts ; 
‘elegantly. 

They can produce nothing fo court/y writ, or 
which expreffes fo much the converfation of a 
gentleman, as fir John Suckling. Dryden, 

Co’urtsuip. n.f. [from court.) 
1. The act of foliciting favour. 

He paid his court/iip with the crowd, 

As far as modett pride allow’d. Swift. 
2. The folicitation of a woman to mar- 
riage. 

Be metry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To exurthip, and fuch fair oftents of love, 
As fhall conveniently become you there. 

fn tedious court/kip we declare our pain, 
And cre we kindnefs find, rit meet difduain. 

Dryden, 

Every man in the time of court/tip, and in the 
firit entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour 
like my correfpondent’s holiday fuit.  Addifon. 

3. Civility ; elegance of manners. 

My courthip to an univertity, 
» My modefty I give to foldiers bare; 

My patience to a gamefter’s thare. Donne. 

COUSIN. n. f. [coufin, Fr. confanguineus, 
Latin. | 

3. Any one collaterally related more re- 
motely than a brother or filter. 


Macbeth unfeam'd nim. 
Oh valiant covfn ! worthy geleman ! 


Shak, 


Shakf. 


Tybalt, my csuftn ! O mwy brother's child ! drew; Which tic him to an anfwer. Shakfpes2. 
Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood is (pill'd And rais’d the houfe with loud and coward | Co'WKEEPRR. N. f. [cow and Leeper. ] 
Of my dear kinfman. ‘ Shak/peare, CHY Shak/peare, One whofe bulinefs is to keep cows. 


Thou art, great lord, my father’s filter's fom 
And coufin german to great Priam’s fecd. Shukf. 
2. A title given by the king toa noble- 
man, particularly to thofe of the 
council. 
COW. a. f. [in the plural anciently dine, 


ox deen, now commonly cows; cu, Sax, 


Invading fears repel my coteard joy, 
And ills forefcen the prefent bdlifs deftroy. Prior. 
Co'wanpice.#. f. [from coward.) Fear ; 
habitual timidity ; pufillanimity ; wart 
of courage. 
Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to 
blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dcad; 


The terms covedeeper and hogherd are not to he 
ufed in our poetry ; bur tilere are no finer words 
in the Greek language. Brio ve. 

COWL. n.f [cugle, Saxcn; cucuilus, 
Latin. | 
1. A monk’s hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did 

(crateh his clbuw, when be had fweetly invent- 


a ae 


COY 


ed, to hgnify his name, faint Francis with his 
friery cowl in a comfeld. Camden. 


What difer more, you cry, than crown and 
cowl ? 


T’ll tell you, friend, a wife man and a fool. Pope. 

2. [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a veffel in 
which hot liquor is fet to cool.] <A 
veflel in which water is carried on a 
pole between two. 


CowL-sTAFr. n. f. [cowland faf.] The 
itaf on which a veflel is fupported be- 
tween two men. 

Mounting him upon a cow/-ffaff, 
Which (toting him fomething high) : 
He appichended to be Pegafus. Suckling. 
The way by a cowl-faff is fafer: the ftar 
muĝ have a bunch in the middle, fomewhat 
wedze-like, and covered with a foft bolfter. 
Wifeman. 

Co'wsiie. n. f. [paralyfis; cvylippe, 
fax. as fome think, from their refem- 
blance of {cent to the breath of a cow ; 
perhaps from growing much in paf- 
ture grounds, and often meeting the 
cow's lip. 

Cow/flip is alfa called pagil, grows wild in the 
micadows, and is a fpecies of primrofe. Mier. 
He might as well fay, that a cow//ip is as 


white as a lily. Sidney. 
Where the bee fucks, there fuck I; 
In a cow/lip’s bell f lie. Shakfpeare. 


Thy little fons 
Permit to range the paftures: gladly they 
Will mow the coze/ip pofies, faintly fweet. 
Philips. 
Cows-Luncwort. n.f. A fpecies of 
mullein. 


Co'xcomB. n. f. [cock and comb, corrupted 
from ccck’s comb. | 
x. The top of the head. 

As the cockney did to tne eels, when fhe put 
them i’ the pafty alive; fhe rapt them o° th’ 
coxcombs witha flick, and cried, down, wantons, 
down ! SAak/{peare. 

2. The comb refembling that of a cock, 
which licenfed fools wore formerly in 
their caps. 

There, take my coxcomb: why, this fellow 
has banifhed two of his daughters, end did the 
third a bletling againft his will: if thou follow 
him, thou mutt needs wear my coxcoms. Shak. 

3. A fop; a fuperficial pretender to know- 
ledge or accomplifhments. 
l fent to her, 
By this fame coxcomb that we have i’ th’ wird, 
Tokens andi letters, which fhe did refend. Shad. 

I fcoin, quoth fhe, thou coxcomb filly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. Haudibras. 

It is a vanity for every pretending coxcomb to 
make him{clf one of the pasty fül with his bet- 
ters. L’ Effrange. 

They overflewcd with fmart rcpartees, and 
were only diftinguifhed from the intcnded wits 


by being called coxconbs, though they deferved 

not to fcancalous a name. Dryden. 
Some are bewildc:?’d in the maze of {chools, 

And fome made coxcen:hs,naturce meant but fools. 

Pepe. 

4a. A kind of red flower. 

Coxco’MIcaL. adj. {from coxcomd.] Fop- 
pith; conceited : a low word, unworthy 
ef ufe. 

Eecaufe, 2s he was a very natural wrirer, and 
they were without prejudice, without prepoffer- 
fior, without affe@tation, asd without the intu- 
ecce of coxcanical, {cnfelefs cabal, thcy were at 
Warty to reccive the impreffions which things 
naturally mace en their minds. Dennis. 

COY. adj. [coi French; from auiztus, 
Latin. } 
1, Modclt ; decent. 


COZ 


Jafon is as ecy as is a maide ; 
He looked piteoufly, but nought he faid. Chaucer. 


2. Referved; not acceffible ; not ealily 


condefcending to familiarity. 
And vain delight fhe faw he light did pafs, 
A foc of folly and immodeft toy ; | 
Still folemn fad, or till difdaintul coy. Sperfer. 
Like Phæœbus fung the no Icis am’rous boy : 
Like Daphne fhe, as lovely and as coy. Iaer, 
At this feafon every fmile of the fun, like tre 
{mile of a coy lady, is as dear as itis uncommon, 
Pope. 
The Nile’s ecy fource. Grainger. | 
To Coy. v. n. [from the adjcétive. } 
r. To behave with referve; to reject fa- 
miliarity. 
What, coying it again! 
No more; but make me happy to my guft, 
That is, without your ftruggling. Dryden. 
Retire! I beg you, leave me. 
Thus to coy it! 
With one who knows you too! Rowe. 
2. To make difficulty ; not to conde- 
fcend willingly. 
If he coy’d 
To hear Cominius fpeak, 1’ll keep at home. 
Shatf{peare’s Coriolanus. 
To Coy. v. a. [for decoy.] To allure. 
Not in ufe. 
I'll mountcbank their loves, 


Coy their hearts from them, and come home Le- 
loved 


Of all the trades in Rome. Shakfpeare. 
Co'yLY. adv, [from coy.) With referve ; 
with dilinclination to familiarity. 

This faid, his hand he coy/y fnatch’d away 
Trom forth Antinous’ nand. Chapman. 

Co'y Ness. n. f. [from coy.] Referve ; 
unwillingnefs to become familiar. 

When the fun hath warmed the carth and wa- 
ter, three or four male carps will follow a fe- 
malc; and fhe putting on a feeming coyacfs, they 
force her through weeds and flags. Walton, 

When the kind nymph would cayzcfi feign, 
And hides but tu be found again. Dryden. 

Co'YSTREL. n, /. A fpecies of degenerate 
hawk. 

Onc they might truft, their common wrongs 

to wreak: 
The mufket and the coy/fre/ were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon. Dryden, 
Coz. n.f. A cant or familiar word, con- 
tracted from coufin. 
Be merry, coz; fince fudden furrow 
Serves to fay thus, fome goud thing comes to- 
morrow. Shak{peare. 
To CO'ZEN. v. a. [To cofe is in the old 
Scotch diale@, as Junius oblerves, to 
chop or change; whence cozen, to 
cheat ; becaufe in fuch traffick there is 
commonly fraud.] Tocheat; totrick ; 
to defraud. 
Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the 


ict the deputy or general look to them never fo 
exeelly, vet they can cozen them all. Spenfer. 
Goring loved no man fo well but that he 
would cozen him, and expofe him to publick 
mirth for having been cezened. Clarendon. 
He that fuffers a government to he abufed by 
carcieffucfs or negicét, does the fame thing with 
him that malicioufly and conuptly fets himtelf 
to cozen it. L’ Fflrange. 
You arc not obliged to a literal belief of what 
the poct fays; but you arc pleated with the 

image, without being cozencd by the fiction. 
Dryden. 

Wiat if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, ard take a pride to eszen fate. Dryd. 
Cuildren may be cozered into a knowlecge of 
the letters, and be taught to read, without per- 
ceiving it to be any thing but a fpuit. Locke. 


mufter-matfter view them never fo diligently, | 


CRA 


Co'ZENAGE. n. f. [from cozen.] Fraud ; 
deceit; artifice; fallacy ; trick; cheat ; 
the practice of cheating. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble juggicrs that deceive the cye, 
Difguifed cheaters. Shukfprare. 
Wifdom without honefty is meer crait and 
coxenage; and therefore the reputation of honeliy 
mut firk be gotten, which cannot be but by 
living well: a good life is a main argument. 
Ben Fonjor’s Difecveries, 
There’s no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer cvacnage all; 
For thongh tome long ago 
Like certain colours mingled fo and fo, 
That dotn not tie me now trom chufing new. 
Suckling. 
Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our 
impatient minds, which entcrtain thele countere 
feits, without the Icait fufpicion or their cozenage, 
Gianville’s Sceppts. 
Suange cow’nage! none would live p.lt years 
again, 
Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think tu reccive 
What the firit fprightly running could not give. 
Dryd. adur, 
But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud 
and cozenuge of trading men and thopkeepers. 
Swift. 

Co’zener.n. f. [from cozen.] A cheater ; 
a defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. Shakfp. 


CRAB. 2./. [cpabba, Sax. drabée, Dut.] 
1. A cruftaccous fith. 

Thofe that caft their fhelkl arc, the lobiler, 
the crab, the crawfith, the hodmendod or dod- 
man, and the tortoife. The old fheils are never 
found; fo as it is like they fcale off and crumble 
away by degrees. Becon’s Natural lifiory. 

The fox catches crah fith with bis tail, which 
Olaus Magnus faith he ium(clf was an eye-wit- 
nefs of. Derharr 

2. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a wild 
apple. 
Noble ftock 
Was graft with erab wee flip, whofe fruit thou 
art. Shakfpcare. 

Fetch me a dozen crab tree daves, and ttrong 
ones; thefe are but {witches. Shak/peare, 

When toatted crabs hifs in the bowl, 
Then nightly fings the timing owl. Skukfpeare. 

Teil why a graft, taking noufithment from a 
crab ftock, fhall have a fruit more noble than its 
nurfe and parent. Taylor. 

3. A peevith morofe perfon. 
4. A wooden engine with three claws for 
launching of fhips, or heaving them 


into the dock. Phillips. 
5. The fign in the zodiack. 
Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog di- 
vides, 
And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. 
Creech. 
Cras, adj. Itisufed by way of contempt 
for any four or degenerate fruit: as, a 
crab cherry, a crab plum. 
Better gleanings their worn foil can boaft 
Than the crub vintage of the neighb’ring coat, 
Dryden, 
Cra’ueed. alj. [from crab. } 
1. Peevith ; morofe ; cynical; four. 
A man of years, yet freth, as mote appear, 
Of twarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
Toat him full of melancholy did thew. Spenfer. 
O, fhe is 
Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed; 
And he's compus'd of harfhnefs. Shakfpeare. 
2. Harh ; unplafing. 
That was when 


Three crabbe:l months had Luur’ d themfelves to 
death, 


CRA 


Ere l could make thee upen thy white hand, 

And clepe thyfelf my love, Shax/peare, 
How charming is divine philofophy ! 

Not harfh and crabbed, as dull tovls fuppote, 

But mufical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual featt of nectar'd fweets, 


Where no crude furfeit ivigns. Milton. 
3. Difficult; perplexing. 
Befide, he was a threwd philofopicr, 
And had read ev'ty text aud glots over ; 
Wohate’er the crabhed’/? author hath, 
Ne underitvod b’ imple tuth. Hudibras. 


Lucretius had choulen a fubje& naturally crab- 
bed. Dryden. 
Your crabbed vogacs tiat icad Lucretius 
Are againit gods, you know. Prior. 
Cra'BsBEDLY. adv. [from crabbed.) Pee- 
vithly ; morofely ; with perplexity. 
CRA'BBEDNESS. n. f. (from crabbed. ] 
1. Sournefs of tahe. 
2. Sournefs of countenance; afperity of 
manners. 
3. Difficulty ; perplexity. 
CRA'BER. nf. 
The poor fih have enemies cnough, hefice 
fuch unnatural fthermen as otters, the cormo- 


vant, and the craber, which fome call the 
water-rat. Walton's Angler. 


Crass-eves. n, f. Whitifh bodhes, 
rounded on one fide, and depreffed on 
the other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without fmell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong to 
the crab, but are produced by the com- 
mon crawlith: the flones are bred in 
two feparate bags, one on each fide of 
the tomach. They are alkaline, ab- 
forbent, and iu fome degree diuretick. 
Hilt. 


Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to 
Rore themfelves with crabs-eyes. Boyle. 


CRACK. n. /. [kraeck, Dutch.] 

1. A fudden difruption, by which the 
parts are feparatcd but a little way from 
each other. 

2. The chink, fiffure, or vacuity made by 
difruption; a narrow breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ulually produce a 
fiflure or crack of the fkull, cither in the fame 
part where the blow was infli.cd, or in the con- 
trary part. Wifeman. 

At length it would crack in many places; 
and thofe cracks, as they dilated, would appear 
of a pretty good, but yet obfcure and dark, 
fkv-colour. Newtons Opticks, 
3. The found of any body buriting or 
falling. 


It I fay footh, I muf report they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 
Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whofe early care had robb’d him of his reit : 
Far off the cracks of falling houfes ring, 
And fhricks of fubjeéts pierce his tender breaft. 
Dryden. 
4. Any fudden and quick found. 
A fourth ?—ftart eye ! 
What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of 
duom ? Shai /peare. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thun- 
derbolts, that every now and then flew up from 
the anvil with dreadful cracks and tlathes. Adif. 
5. Change of the voice in puberty. 
And lct us, Paladour, though now our voiccs 
Have got the mannith crack, fing him to th’ 
ground, Shakfpeare. 
6. Breach of chaftity. 
I cannot 
Believe this crack to he in my dread miftrefs, 
-So lovercignly being honourable. Shak/peare. 
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7, Crazinefs of intellect. 
8. A man crazed. i 
I have invented projeđãs for raifing millions, 
without burthening the fubjeét; but cannot get 
the parliament to liten tome, who look upon 
me as acrack and a projector. Lidi fon. 
g9. A whore, in low language. 
10. A boaft. 
Leafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks 
All thofe againft that tort did bend tacir batteries. 


Spenfer. 
11. A boafler. This is only in low 
phrafe, 


To Crack. v. a. [hraccken, Dutch. ] 
1. To break into chinks; to divide the 
parts a little from cach other. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with freh 
and warm litter out of the Rable, a good thick- 
ncfs, lelt the frott crack them. Mortimer, 

2.. PO bred tomo. 
O, madam, my heart is crack’d, it’s erack’d. 
Shak fpeare. 

Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, 

having no other reafon but becaufe thou halt ha- 


zel eyes. Shatjpeare. 
Should fome wild fig tree take her native 
bent, 


And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and difperfe 
The chara@ters of all the lying verfe. Dryden. 
Or as a lute, which in moiit weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her itrings. 
Donne. 
Honour is like that glafy bubble, 
That nncs philofophers fuch trouble ; 
W rofe leatt part crack’ d, the whole does fly, 
And wits are crack’d to find out why. Hedibras. 
3. To do any thing with quicknefs or 
{martnefs. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
Pope. 
4. To break or dettroy any thing. 

You'll crack a quart together! Ha, will you 
not ? Shak fpeare. 

Love coals, friendthip falls off, brothers di- 
vide : in citics, mutinies; in countries, difcord; 
in palaces, treafon ; and the bond cracked "twixt 
fon and father. Shak{peare's King Lear. 

5. To craze; to weaken the intellect. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philofopher’s 
ftone, and an holy war, were but the rendezvous 
of cracked brains, that wore their feather in their 
heads. Bacon's Holy War. 

He thought none pocts till their brains werc 
crackt. Rofcommon. 

To CRACK. v. n. 


1. To burft; to open in chinks. 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, where- 
by we were reduced to make ufe of one part, 
which was flraight and intire. Boyle. 

2. To fall to ruin. 

The credit not only of banks, but of exche- 
quers, cracks when little comes in znd much 
goes out. Dryden. 

. To utter a loud and fudden found. 

I will board her, though the chide as loud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
Shak/peare. 
4. To boat: with of. 

To look like her, are chimney -fweepers black, 
And finee her time are colliers counted bright, 

And Ethiops ¢f their fwect complexion crack : 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 

Snak/peare. 
CRACK-BRAINED, ailj. [crack and rain- 
ed.} Crazy; without right realon. 

We have lent you an anfwerto the ill-ground- 
cd fophilms of thule crack-bra:ned fellows. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 

CRACK-HEMP. n. fa [crack and hemp. ] 
A wretch fated to the gallows; a crack- 


rope ¢ Jurcifer, 


CRACK-ROFE. 


C 
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Come hither crack-Acomp 
I hope I may chute, fiz, 
— Come hither, you rogue: 


What, have you forgot nic ? Shalfpeare. 


n. f. [crack and rope.] 
A fellow that Ane hanging. d 


KA’CKER. n. f. [from crack.) 


t. A noify boaiting fellow. 


What cracker is this fame that deafs our ears 
With this abuncance of fuperfuous breath ? 
Shakfpeare's King John, 


2. A quantity of gunpowder contined fo 


as to burft with great noile. 
The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great re- 
port, almolt like a eracker. Boye. 
And when, for furious hifte to run, 


` They durf nut {tay to bre a gun, 


Have donc ’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made tquibs and crackers overcome. Hudibras. 
Then furious he begins his march, 

Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 

With fquibs and cracters armi'd, to throw 


Among the trembling crowd below. Swift, 


To Cra'cKLE. v. n. [from crack.] To 


make flight cracks; to make fmall and 


frequent noifcs ; to decrepitate. 
Ail thefe motions, which we faw, 


Are but as ice which crackles atathaw. Deere. 
l fcar to try new love, 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 

Tiat crackles underneath them. Dryden, 


Caught her dithevcil’d hair and rich attire; 
Her crown and jewels crackled in the firc. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
Marrow is a fpecifick in that fcurvy which oc- 
cahons a crackling of the bones; in which cale 
marrow performs its natural function of moiften=- 
ing them. Arbuthnot on aliments. 


Cra'cKNEL. n.f. [fromcrack.] A hard 


brittle cake. 
Albce my love he feek with daily fute, 
His clownthh gifts and curtchies J difdain, 
His kids, his crackue/s, and his early fruit. 
Spenfer. 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he fells; 
And with our offerings help to raife his vails. 
Dryden's Juvenal 


CRA'DLE. n. / [enadel, Saxon. ] 


2. 


their cradle. 


3. 


. A moveable bed, on which children or 
fick perfons are agitated with a fmooth 


and equal motion, to make them fleep.! 
She had indccd, fir, a fon for her cradle, ere 
fhe had a hufb.nd for her bed. Shat/peare. 
No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice nor coigne of vantage, bur this bird 
Hata made his pendant bed and procreant crude, 
Shuk/pearc, 

His birth, perhaps, fome pa'try village hides, 
And fets his-crad/e out of fortunc’s way. Dryd. 

A child knows his nurfe and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 
age. Locke. 

The cadie and the tomb, alas, fo nigh! 

To live is fcarce diftinguifh’d from to die: Prier. 

Me Jet the tender office long engage, 

To rack the cradle of repofing age; 
With lenient arts extend a motlici’s breath, 
Make languor fmile, and {mooih the bed of death, 
Pope. 
It is ufed for infancy, or the: firft part 
of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogethet to 
war, and therefore wholly trained them up, even 
from their cradles, in atms and military exercifes, 

Spenfer’s Ireland, 

The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves 

her; being cver, fromtheic creates, bred together. 
Shak fpeare’s ais you Uke tt, 

They fthould fcarcely depart from a furm cf 
wofhip, in which they had becn cducated from 
Clarendon ° 


[Withfurgeons.] A cafe for a broken 
bone, to keep cff preffure, 
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4. [With hipwrights.] A frarae of tim- 
ber raifed alung the outhde of a fhip by 
the bulge, ferving more fecurely and 
cominodioully to help to launch her. 

Harris. 


To Crane. v.a. [from the fubftantive. ] 


To lay in a cradle ; to rock in a cradle. 
He that hath been cradled in majetl:, will not 
leave the throne to play with beggars. Glarvilic. 
The tears Reaifrum our eyes, when in the freet 
With fome betrothed virgin’s herfe we meet ; 
Our infant’s fun’ral, from the cheated womb 
Convey ‘d to earth, and cradled ina tomb. Dryd. 
Hé thall be cradled in my ancient fhield, fu 
famous through tne univerfities. rh, and Pope. 


LERADLE-CLOTHES. n. f. [from cradle 
and clothes.] Bedclothes belonging toa 
cradle. 

O could it be prov’d 
That fome night-tcipping fairy had excnan3’d, 
In cradfe-clsathi, our children, where they lay, 
And cal] mine Perey, his Plantagenet ; 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
Shak/peare. 

CRAFT. n.f. [eneyr, Sax. creft, in old 
Welth. ] 

1. Manual art; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from fome Well- 
meaning men, tnat thefe delightful crafts may 
Le Civers ways ill-applied in a land. Wotton. 

24 Se TOLlityaRGestenian. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poefy is his 
fkillor craf¢ of making, the very Aétion itfelf of 
tac work. Ben Fonfon. 


3. Fraud ; cunning; artifice. 
Tl’ offence is holy that fhe nath committed ; 
And this deceit lotes the name of craft, 
Of difubedience, or unduteous title. Shakfp. 
Tiis gives us a full view of wonderful art and 
craze in vaifing fucha structure of power and 
iniquity. Ayl: fe. 
4. Small failing veffels. 


To CrarTt. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
play tricks; to practife artifice. Out 
of ufe. 

You’ve made fair hands, 
You and your crafts! You’ve crafted fair. 
Shakfpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Cra’rtiry. adv. [from crafty.] Cunning- 

ly; artfully ; with more art than honeity. 

But that which mott impaired his credit, was 
the common report that be did, in all things, fa- 
vour the chriftians; and had, for thar caufe, 
craftily per(uaded Solyman to take in hand the 


unfortunate Perfian war. Anwites 
May he not craftiiy infer 

The rutes of friendthip too fevere, 

Which chain him to a hated tut; 

Which make him wretched to be juk? Prior. 


Cra'rtixess. n. f. [from crafty] Cun- 
ning; flratagem. 
He taketh the wife in their own eraftinefe. Fob. 
Cra'rFrsMan. a. f. [craft anà man.) An 
artificers; a manufacturer: a mechanick. 
That her became, as polh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craft/man’s nand hath overlaid 
With fair vermilion. Spenfer. 
What reverence he cid throw away on faves, 
Wooing poor craftfmen with the craft of (miles. 
Stakfpeare. 
What arefemblance this advice carries to tne 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow craft/men ! 
Decay of Piety. 
Cra‘FTSMASTER, n.f. [craft and maf- 
ser.) A man ficilled in his trade. 
He is not his craftfuajier, he coth not do it 
right. Shulfpeare. 
There is art in pride: a man might as foon 
learn a trade. ‘Thole who were nut brought up 
iy it, fcJdora prove their craft/nafier, Cellier. 
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Cra'rty. adi. [from craft} Cunning; 
artful; full of artifices; fraudulent; fly. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Shakfpeare’s King John. 
This oppreflion did, of force and neeeffity, 
make tie Inih a crafty people; for fuch as are 
opprefied, and live in flavery, are ever put to 
their fhifis. Davies on Ireland 
Before he came.ia fight, the crafty gad 
His wings difmaifs’d, but ttil rctain’d his rod. 
Dryden. 
No body was cver fo- cunning as to conceal 
thcir being fo; and every body is thy and dif- 
truftful of craft; men. Locke, 


CRAG. a.J. 

1. Crag is, in Britifh, a rough fteep rock; 
and is ufed in the fame fenfe in the 
northern counties at this day. Gidfon. 

2. The rugged protuberance of a rock. 

And as mount Etna vomits fulphur out, 
With clifts of burning crags, and fire and {moke. 
Fairfax. 
Who hath difpos`d, but thou, the winding way, 
Where fprings down trom the ftcepy crags do 


beat. Watton. 
A lion fpied a goat upon the crag of a high 
rock. L’ Efirange, 


3. The neck. 
They louken higge, as bulls that becn bate, 
And bearen the crag to fit and fo ftate. Spenfer. 


4. The fmall end of a neck of mutton: a 
low word. 


Cra’GGEv. adj. [from crag.] Full of 
inequalities and prominences. 
Ona huge hill, 
Cragged and ftcep, truth itands. Crafhaw. 


Cra'ccepness. n. f. [from cragged. ] 

Fulnefs of crags or prominent rocks. 
The craggedne/s or tteepnefs of that mountain, 
makcth many parts of it in a manner inacceMbie. 
Brerewood, 

Cra’cainess. n. f. [from craggy.] The 
jiate of being craggy. 

Cra'cGy. adj, [from crag.] Rugged; 
full of prominences; rough to walk on, 
or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift vpight, 
Dark, coleful, dreary, like a greccy grave. 
Spenjer. 
Yt was impoifible to pafs up the woouy and 
craggy hills, without the lofsof thefe command- 
crs. Raleigh's Effuys 
Mountaineers that from Severus camc, 
And from the craggy cliffsof Tetrica. Dryden. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ftands 
on the top of a very high and craggy mountain. 
-Iddi fon on Italy. 


To CRAM. v. a. [cyamman, Saxon. ] 
t. To uff; to fill with more than can 


conveniently be held. 
As much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm'd up in a thect of paper, 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. 
Shak fpeare. 
Being thus crammed in the bafket, a cuuple of 
Ford’s knaves were called. Shiifpeare 
Thou bhatt {poke as if thy eldest fon fhould be 
a fool, whofe kul! Jove cram with brains. Shak. 
Cram not in people by fending tov fa compa- 
ny after company ; but fo as the number may 
live well in the plantation, and not by furch:rge 
be in penury. Bacen. 
. To fill with food beyond fatiety. 
You'd mollify a judge, would crum a fquire ; 
Or elfe fome files fiom court you may defire. 
King. 
I am fure children would be freer from difeafes, 
if they were not crammed fo muci 2s they are 
by fond mothers, and were kept wholly from 
ficth the firit three years. Locke. 
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Asa man may be eating all day, and, for 
want of dizettion, is never nourithed ; fo thefe 
cndlefs readers may cram themiclves in vain wita 
intclicctual food. Watts on the Mind, 

But Annius, crafty icer, 
Caine cramm’d with capon trom where Pollio 
dines. Pep:. 
3. To thruft in by force. 

You cram thefe words intu mine ears, againit 
The ttomach of my fenfe. Shakjpeare. 

lufter, quoth Hudibras, this fword 
Sl.all down thy falfe throat cram that word. 

tudibras. 

Fate has cravn’d us all into one leaic, 

And that even now expiring. Drydex’s Cleemenes. 

In anothe: printed paper ıt is roundly expretfed, 
that be will cram his brafs down our throats. 

Swift. 
To Cram. v.n. To eat beyond fatiety. 

The godly dame, who flefhly failings damns, 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain evans. 
Pope. 
Cra'mBo. n.f. [a cant word, probably 
without etymology.] A play at which 
oue gives a word, to which another finds 

a rhyme ; a rhyme. 

Su Mzvius, when he drain’d his fkull 
To celebrate fome fuburb trull, 

His fimilies in order fet, 
And every crambo he could get. Swift. 


CRAMP. x. f- [krampe, Dutch; crampe, 
French. | 


rt. A fpafm or contra€tion of the limbs, 
generally removed by warmth and rub- 
bing. 

For this, be fure, to-night thou fhalt have 

CTEM: pS, 
Side-ftitches tnat fhall pen thy breath up. Shuk. 

In a retreat ne vutruns any lacquey; marry, 
in coming on, he has the cramp Skuk/peare, 

The crump cometh of contraction of finews ; 
Which is manife, in that it cometh either by 
cold or drynefs. Bacon's Nat. Hiftery. 

Hares, taid to live on hemlock, do not make 
good the tradition; and he that obterves what 
vertigoes, cramps, and convulfions tullow thereon, 
in theic animals, will be of our belicf. Drown. 

2. A rellriftion 3 confinement; obfiruce 
tion; fheckle. 

A narrow fortune 1s a cramp toa great mind, 
and Jays a man under incapucities of lerving his 
friend. L' Fytrange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by 


which two bodies are held together. 

To the uppermoft of thefe there thould be 
fattened a fhatp graple, or cramp of iron, which 
may be apt to take hold of any place where it 


lights. Wilkins. 
Cramp. ad. Difficult; knotty: a low 
term. 


To Cramp. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 
When the contracted limbs were crump'id, ev’n 
then 
A waterih humour fwell’d, and ooz'd again. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
2. To refirain ; to confine ; to obitruct ; 
to hinder. 

It is impoff:hle to conceive the number of in- 
convcniencies that wil entuc, of borrowing Le 
crunped. Baccn, 

There arc few but find that fome companics 
benumb and cramp tnem, fo that in them they 
can neither fpeak nor do any thing that is hand- 
fome. G'anvine's Scephs. 

He who ferves has till reĝraints of dread upon 
his (pirits, which, even mm the micit of action, 
cramps and ties up his activity.  Sourhs Serm. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contras and cramp the 
fenfe of prophecies. Buenct’s Theory. 

The antiquarics are for cramping theit tubjects 
into as Narrow a fpace as they can, and for re- 
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ducing the whole extent of a (cience into a*few 
general maxims. -Aildifon cn Italy. 
Marius ufed all endeavours for depreffing the 
nobles, and railing the peop EA purticularly for 
cramping the tormer in their power of judicature, 
Swift. 
No more 
Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cranp'd with cold, 
But full of life, and vivitying foul. Lhemfen. 
3. To bind with crampirons. 
Cra’mprisH. n./. [from cramp and Afb. ] 
The torpedo, which benumbs the hands 
of thofe that touch it. 


CRA'MPIRON. nf. [from crampand iron. | 
See Cramp, fente 3. 

Cra'nace. a, f. [cranagium, low Lat.) 
A liberty to ufe a crane for drawing up 
wares from the veffels, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to 
make profit of it, It fignifies ic, the 
moncy paid and taken for the fame. 

Cowell, 

Chae 2. o enar Sax: kran, Dut! | 

i. A bird with a long beak, 

Like a cranc, or a wallow, fo did I chatter. 

Tfaias. 

That fmall infantry ware’d on by cranes. 

Milton. 

2, Aninftrument made with ropes, pullics, 
and hooks, by which great weights are 
railed. 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as 
not to be removed by any ordinary force, you 
may then raile it with a crane. Mortimer, 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warchoufe built, 
Rais’d the ttrong crane. Thomfon's lutunn. 

3. A fiphon; a crooked pipe for drawing 
liquors out of a cafk. 


A ani BILL. n. f. [from crane and bill.) 
. An herb. 


2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, 
ufed by furgeons. 


CRANIUM. n.f, [Latin.] The full. 
In wounds made by contufion, when the ca- 
nium is a little naked, you ought not prefently tu 
crowd in dofhis; for if that contufed ficth be 
well digefted, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. MW*r/eman’s Surg. 
CRANK, 2. f [This word is perhaps a 
contraction of crane-nech, to which it 
may bear fome refemblance, and is part 
of the intrument called a crane. | 
1. A crank isthe end of an iron axis turned 
fquare down, and again turned fquare 
to the firt turning down; fo that on 
the lał turning down a leather thong is 
flipt, to tread the treddle-wheel about. 
Moxon, 
2. Any bending or winding paflage. 
I fend it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart; to th’ feat o’ th’ 
brain; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 
The ttrongeft nerves, and fmall inferiour veins, 
From me receive that natural competency, 
Whereby they live. Shak{peare’s Coriclanus, 
3. Any conceit formed by twifting or 
changing, in any manner, the form or 
meaning of a word. 
Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thce 
Jett and youthful jollity, 
Quips and crmks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and bec and wreathed f{miles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple fleck. Milton. 
Ceanx.ad;. (fromonkranck, Dut. Skinner. ] 


t. Healthy; fprightly: 


To Cra'NKLE. u.n. 


Tod CRA'NRLE. V. a. 


CRANNY. n.f. [eren, Fr. crena, Lat.) 


Crapr. n. fe [erepa, low Latin.} A 


Cra’/PULENCE. n.f. 


Cra‘puLous. adj. 


To CRASH. v. n. 


To CRASH. Ve Q 
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fometimes eor- 


rupted to cranky, Not in ule. 
They looken higge, as bulls that heen bates 
And bearen the crag fo Ruf and fo ttate 


As cuckle on bis dunghill crowing crunke. Spenf. 
2. Among failors, a thip fs faid to be crank, 


when, by the form of its boltom, or by 
being loaded too much above, it is liable 
to heaverice: (from franck, Dnt. fick. ] 


(from crank, as it 
fignifies fomething bent.) To run in 


afia out; to runin flexures and w indings. 
See Head this river comes me cranking in, 


And cuts me fron: the belt of all my land 


A huge half moon, a monitrous cantle out. 

Shut/peare's Henry tv. 

To break into un- 

equal furfaces; to break into angles. 
Old Vaga’s ttrcam, 


Fore'd by the fudden thock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew ner humid train allope, 


Cranking her banks. 


Philips. 


CRA'NKLES: a. f. [from the verb.] In- 


equilities; angular prominences. 


CRA'NKNESS. a. f. [from crank. ] 
1. Health; vigour. 

2. Difpofition to overfet. 
Cra‘NNIED. adj. 


[from cranny.) Full 
of chinks. 
A wall it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hele or chink.  Shukf. 
A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron; but 
fomewhat rougher chopt and cruanied, vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam’steeth. Brown. 


A chink ; a cleft; a fiflure. 
The eye of the underftanding is like the eye of 
the fenfe; for as you may fee great objects 
through fmall crannies or holes, fo you may fee 
great axioms of nature through fmall and con- 
tenipttble inftances. Bacon's Naturai lift. 
And thercfore beat and laid about, 
To finda cranny to crecp out. Hudibras, 
ln a firm building, the cavities ought not to 
be filled with rubbith, but with brick or ftonc, 
fitted to the crannies. Dryden. 
Within the foakiag of water and fprings, 
with {reams and currents in the veins and cran- 
nies. Burner's Theory. 
He fkipped from room to room, ran up fairs 
and cown iiairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, 
and he peeped into every cranny, sIrbuthnot. 


thin ftuff, lootely woven, of which the 
drefs of the clergy is fometimes made. 
And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape thall {weep the itage. 
Swift. 
To thee I often call’d in vain, 
Againtt that aflafiin in crape. Swift. 
Tis from high life high chara&ers are drawn ; 
A faint in crape is twice a faintin lawn. Pope. 
[crapula, a furfeit, 
Lat.] Drunkennefs; ficknefs by in- 
temperance. Dit. 


[crapulofus, Latin. | 
Drunken; intemperate; fick with in- 
temperance. Did, 
fa word probably 
formed from the thing.] To make a 
loud complicated noife, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. 
There fhall Le a greatcrajiseg from the hills. 
Lcphaniah, 
When convutfions cleave the lab’ring carth, 
Befere the difmal yawn appears, tae ground 
Trembties and heaves, the nodding houlesera/h. 
Smits, 
To bieak or bruife. 


CRA'SIS. n. f. (xpao00.] 


CRA SSITUDE. Ne 


Critren. nif 
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My rafter is the great rich Capulet; and if 
you be not of the houte of Montague, I pray you 
come andera h a cup of wine. Shuklpeare, 


Mr. Warburton has it, crufh a cup of 
wine. 

Lo crafb, fays Hanmer, is to be merry : 
a crafh being a word ttill ufed in fome 
counties fur a merry bout. ,[t is furely 
better to read crack. See Crack. 


Cras. nf. {trom the verb.] A loud 


fudden mixed found, as of many things. 
broken at the fame time. 

Senfclefs Tium, 
Sceming to feel tnis blow, with tiaming top 
Stoops to his bafe; and, with a hideous craft, 
Takes prifuner Pyrrhus’ cur. Sh £fpeare, 

Moralizing fat L by the hazard-table: 1I looked 
upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of 
beauty, and the craft of worlds, with as muci 
contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 
Temperature ; 
conftitution ariling from the various pro- o 
perties of humours. 

The fancies of men are fo immcdiately diverfi- 
fied by the individual crafis, that every man owns 
fomcthing wherein none is like him. Glamnuile. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luit, 
and anger; as thefe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar crefis and conflitution of the bluod anit 


fpirits. South, 
CRASS. adj. [crafus, Lat.] Grofs ; 
coarfe ; not thins; uot comnunuted ; 


not fubtle; not conlifling of {mall parts. 

fron, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, 
with noife and emication; as alfo a crufs and 
fumid exhalation, cauicd froni the combat of the 
fulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous {pirits 
uf aquafortis. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Metals arc intermixed with the common ter- 
reftiial matter, fo as not to be difcoverable by 
human inftultry ; or, if difcovcrable, fo diftufect 
and fcattercd amongtt the crafer and more un- 
profitable matter, that it would never be Be bie 
to fcparate ancl ie ite Wostivard, 


Miler affitudo, Latin. J 
Grofnets ; coarfenels ; ; thicknefs. 

Toney muf be but thin, as a leaf, ora piece of 
paper, or parchinen: ; for, if they have a greater 
craffitude, they wil alter in their own body, 
though they {pend no>. Bacon, 

The dead fea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is 
of that craffeude, as living bodies, hound hand 
and foot, catt into it, have been born up, and 
not funk, Bacon's Natural [ifiory, 

The terreftrial matter carried by rivers into the 
fea, as fustained therein partly by the greater 
craffitude and gravity of the fea-water, and partly 
by its conitant agitation. MW eodiwar.t. 


Crastina’tTion. n. f. [from cras, Lat. 


to-morrow.) Delay. Diè., 
Pereche, Fr. crates, Lat. ] 
The valifaded frame in which hay is puz 
for cattle. 

When, being expelled out of Paradife by reas 
fon of in, thou wert held in the chains of deari; 
I was incloted in the virgin’s womb, I was laid 
in the craic, X was wrapped in fwathling: cloaths, 

Hakewill on Providence. 
_n.f. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
A neckcloth; any thing worn about 
the neck. 

Lefs delinquents nave been fcourg’d, 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd ; 
Which others for crawats have worn 
About their necks, and took a tum. = Jludil-ae; 

The reftrictives were applied, one over A 

to her tiwcat: then we put her on a ; 
Wijemar’s Siow 


ry CRAVE. v. a. [cpapian,. Saxon. ] 


. To afk with earneitnefs; to afk- with 
on] 3 to beg; to entreat. 


CRA 


What one petition is there found in the whole 
Litany, whereof we fhall ever be abie at any 
time to fay, that no man livirg needcth the grace 
or bencht therein craved at God's hands? 

Hooker. 
As for my nobler friends, I crave their par- 
dons ; 
But for the mutable rank-fcented many, 
Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shakfp. 

The poor peuple, not knowing where to hide 
themfclves from the fury of their enemies, ncr of 
whom to crave help, fled as men and women dif- 
maycd. Anolies. 

I would craze leave here, under the word ac- 
tion, to comprchend, the forbearance too of any 
aétion propofed. Locke. 

Eaci ardent nymph the rifing current craves, 
Each fhephera’s pray'r retards the parting waves. 

Prior. 
2. To atk infatiably. 
The fubjects arm’, the more their princes 
gave, 
Th’ advantage only took the morc to crave. 
Denaam. 

Him doft thou mean, who, fpite of all his Rore, 
Is ever cravizy, and will fill be poor? 

Who cheats for halfpence, and who doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat ? Dryden, 
2. To long; to wifh unreafonably. 

Levity puthes us on frum one vain defire to 
another, ina regular viciffitude and fucceffion of 
cravings and fatiety. L’ Efangs, 

He is actually under the powcr of a temptation, 
and the {way of an impetuous luft ; both hurry- 
ing him to fatisfy the cravings of it by fome 


wicked action. South, 
4. Yo call for importunately. 
B: tow 
Your needful counfel ta our bufineffes, 
Which crave the inttant ule. Shakfpeare 


The antecedent concomirants and cffects of 
fuch a conftitution, are acids, taken in too great 
quantifies ; four eructations, anda craving appe 
nic, efpecially of terreftiial and abforbent tub-, 
ftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ç. Sometimes with for before the thing 


fought. 
Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove 
Tais neart too little, that too great. Suckling. 


Cra'ven. nf. (derived by Stianer from 
crave, as one that craves. or begs his 
life: perhaps it comes originally from 
the noife made by a conquered cock. ] 

1. A cock conquered and difpirited. 


What, is vour creft a coxcomb = 
A combiefs cock, fu Kate will be my hen. 
—No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven, 
Shak{peare. 
2. A coward; å recreant; a weak-hearted 
fpiritlefs fellow. 
{sit At this foldier keep his oath ? 
—He is a craven anda villain cife. Shat/peare. 
Craven. adi. Cowardly; bafe. 
Upon his coward breaft 
A bloody crofs, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs difcolour`d diverfly. 
Woacther it be 
Beftial oblivion, or tome craven {cruple, 
Of thinking too precifely on th’ event ; 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part 
wifdom, 
And ever three parts cowarnt. Shakf eare. 
Yet if the innocent fonie mercy find, 
From cowardice, not ruth, did that procced ; 
His noble focs durft not his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax. 
To Craven. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 


make recreant or cowardly, 
*Gaintt felf-faugnter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 
That eravens my weak hand. Shat/peure's Cymb. 
Craver. naf. [from crave.) An in- 
fatiakle afker, It i; uled in Clarifa. 


Spenfer. 
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'To Cravscu. v. a. (febrantfen, Dutch ; 


whence the vulgar fay more properly to 
feraunch.} ‘Yo crum in the mouth. 
The word is ufed by Szif?. 

Craw. n.f. [kroe, Damih.] The crop 
or Art {tomach of birds. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminu- 
tion of the meatin the mouth; but, in fuch as 
arc not carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed 
into the crop or craw, or at leaft into a Kind of 
ante-ttomach, which I have obferved in many, 
e{pecially pifcivorous birds. Rayon the Creation. 

Cra’wrisH. n. f [fometimes written 
crayfjh, properly crevice; in French 
ecreviffe.| Afmallcruftaceons Afh found 
in brooks; the {mall lobiter of freth 


water. 

Thofe that caft their hell are the lobfter, the 
crab, the crawfi/k, the Lodmandod or dodmin, 
and the tortoife. Bacon, 

Let me to crack live crawfii recommend, 

Pops. 
The common crawfit, andthe sarge fea craw- 
ffy both produce the fones called crabs-eyes. 
All, 
To CRAWL. van. [krielen Dutch.] 
1. To creep; to move with a flow mo- 
tion; to move without rifing from the 
round, as a worm. 

i faw them under a green manting vine, 

That crawls along the nde of yon fmall hill. 
Ahilton, 
That crawling infect, who from mud began ; 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man ! 
Dryslen, 
The ftreams, but jut contain’d within their 
bounds, 
By fluw degrees into their channels craw/; 
And carth increafes as tne waters fail. Dryden. 

A worm finds wnat it fearches after, only by 

feciing, as it craw/s from one thing to another. 
Grew?’s Cofmologia. 
The vile worm, that yefterday began 
To crawl; thy fellow creature, abjeét man. 
Pris. 
2. To move weakly and flowly, or timo- 
roufly. 
*Tis our frh intent 
To thake all cares and bulinels from our age, 
Woaile we unburthen’d craw/ tow'rd death. 
Shukfpeare’s King Lear, 

They like tall fellows crept out of the holcs; 
and fecretly crawling up the battered walls of 
the fort, got into it. Kusilcs. 

For the fleets uf Solomon and the kings of 
Ezypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
leifure, and crawled clofe by ithe thore-fide. 

Licylin. 

A look fo pale no quartane ever gave; 

Thy dwindled legs fcem crazus/:% to a grave. 
Pryden's Fuvenai. 
He was hardly able to craw? about tne ivon, 
far lels tu look after a troub’ciome biufinefs. 
sarbuchnot’s Forn Bull. 
Man is a very worm by biti, 
Vile reptile, weak and vain! 
A while he crace/s upon tive earthy 
Then fhrinks to carth again, Pope. 

It will be very neceflary for the threadbare 
gownman, and every child who can eraw/, to 
watch the helds at harvelt-time. Swift. 

3. To advance flowly and liy. 
Cranmer 
Hath craw/'d into the favour of the King, 
And is his oracle. tud/p. Howry vrii. 
4. To move about hated and defpifed. 

Reflect upon that liter ot ebfurd opinions that 

crawl about the world, tothe difgrace of reafon. 
South 

How will the condemned finner then craw? 
forth, and appear in his filth, before that unde- 
filed tribunal ? Souta. 

Behold a rev’rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nainclefs race, 


as 
Lith lp. 
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Crawl through the ftrect, thov'd on, or rudely 
prets'd 
By bis own fons, that pafs him by unblefs’d ! 
Pope. 

Cra’wLer. n. f [from crawl] A 

creeper ; any thing that creeps. 
Cra'yrisu. n.f. [Sec Crawrisn.] The 

river lobfter. 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack 
falinets requires flimy meats ; as {nails, tortvifes, 
Jellies, and crayfi/hes, 

Cra'von, n. f. [crayon, French. ] 
1..A kind of pencil; a roll of pafe to 
draw lines with, z 

Let no day pafs over you without drawing a 
line ; that is to fay, without working, without 
giving fome ftrokes of the pencil or the crayon. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
2. A drawing or defign done with seh 
or crayon. 


To CRAZE. ~. a. [ecrafer, French, to 
break to pieces. ] 
1. To break; to crufh ; to weaken. 

In this confideration, the anfwer of Calvin 
unto Farrel, concerning the children of popifte 
parents, doth teem crazed. Hester. 

Relent, fwect Hermia ; and, Lyfander, yicld 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Shak/p, 

Till length of years, 
And fedentary numbnefs craze my limbs. Mile. 

Then tirough the hery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hof, 

And craze thcir chariot wheels, Miltoz, 
2. To powder. 

The tin ore pafieth to the crazing mill, which, 
between two grinding foncs, biuifeth it to a finc 
fand. Carew’s Survey. 

3. To crack the brain; to impair the in- 
tellect. 


Flayer, 


I lov’d him, friend, 

No father his fon dearer, true to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shakfpeare. 

Wickcenefs isa kind of voluntary frenzy, ard 
a choicn diftraction; and every finner does wilder 
and more extravagant things than any man can do 
that is crazed and out of his wits; only with this 
fad difference, that he know’s better what he docs. 


Tilo: fon, 


Cra'zepness. n. f. [from crazed.] De- 
crepitude; brokennefs; diminution of 
intellect. 

Tihe naturc, as of men that have fick bodies, 
folikewife of the people in the crazedne/s of their 
minds, poffeded with diflike and difcontentment 
at things prefent, is to imagine that any thing 
would help then. Heoker, 

Craziness. n. f. [from crazy.] 

1. State of being crazy; imbecility ; 
weak nefs. 

Touching other places, fhe may be faid to 
hold them as one fhould do a wolf by the ears; 
nor will I fpeak now of the crazinefs of her title 
to many of them. — Hewel's Vocal Fore. 

z. Weaknefs of intellect. 

Cra’zx. adj. [ecrafe, French.] 

1. Broken; decrepit. 

Come, my lord, 
We will beftow you in fome betrer places 
Fitter for icknefs and for crazy age. Shak. 

When people are crazy, and in ciforder, it is 
natural sor them ta groan. L’ Ejirange, 

2. Broken-wiitcd; fhattered in the if- 


tellect. 
The queen of night, whofe large command 
Rules ali the fea and kalf theland, 
And over moift and crazy brains, 
In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hadid. 
3. Weak; feeble ; fhattered. 
Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. 
yen, 
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Were it poffible that the near approaches of 
eternity, whether by a mature age, a crazy 
conftitution, of a violent ficknets, fhould amaze 
fo many, had they truly confidered. Wake. 

CreacuHr. nef. [An Irifh word. ] 

In thefe fait places, they kept their creaghi:, 
or herds of catrle, living by the milk of the 
cow, without hulbandry or tillage. Davies. 

Zo CREAGHT. v.n. 

It was made penal to the Englith to permit the 
Irith to creaght or graze upon thcir lauds, or prc- 
fent them to ccclefiattical benefices. Davies. 

To Creax. v. n. [corrupted from crack. j 
1. To make a harfh protracted noite. 
Let not the creaking of thoes, nor the ruftling 
of filks, betray thy poor heart to women. 
Shauk{peare’s King Lear, 
No door there was th’ unguarded huule to 
kecpy 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his fleep. 
Dryden, 
2. It is fometimes ufed of animals. 

The creaking locutts with my voice confpire, 

They tried with heat, and I with herce delire. 


Dryden. 

CREAM. n.f. (cremor, Latin. ] 

1, The unctuous or oily part of milk, 
which, when it is cold, floats on the 
top, and is changed by the agitation 
of the churn into butter; the flower of 
milk. 

Itisnot your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my {pirits to your worfhip. 

Shukjpeare. 

I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream. Sauk, 

Cream is matured and made to rile {peedily, 
by putung in cold water; which, as it feemcth, 
gettcth down the whcy. Bacon's Nut. Hiji. 

How the drudging goblin fwet, 

To carn his cream-bowl! duly fet; 
When in one night, cre glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threth’d the corn. Mile. 

Let your various creams incircled be 
With fwelling fruit, juit ravith’d from the tree. 

King. 

Milk, ftanding fume time, naturally feparaics 
into an oily liquor called cream; and a thinner, 
bluc, and more ponderous liquor, called fkim- 
med milk. arbuthast on Aliments. 

2, It is ufed for the beft part of any 
thing : as, the cream of a jef. 

-To Cream. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fkim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteffence 
of any thing: fo ufed fomewhere by 
Swift. l 

Jo CREAM. ven. To gather cream. 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 
And doa wilful titfnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to be dreit in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Stuf. 

CREAM-FACED. «adj. [cream and face.] 

Pale ; coward-looking. 
Thou eream-fac'd lown, 
Where got’ thou that gootce-lovok ? Shak/peare. 

Cre‘amy. adj. [from cream.] Tull ct 
cream ; having the nature of cream. 


In fal- 


a hawk’s lamh when fhe ts firtt lured. 


CK ee ara. | thom a creig, « Lapin, 
chalk. Skinner.) A mark made by 


doubling any thing. 

Men ot great parts are unfortunate m bufinefs, 
becaufe they go out of the common road: I 
once dehed lord Bol:ngbgaxe to obferve, that 
the clerks uled an ivory Knife, with a blunt 
edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only 
requiring a roug hand; whereas a (harp pen- 

VoL. I 
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knife would go out of the ercafe, and disfigure 
the paper. Swift. 
To Crease. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
mark any thing by doubling it, fo as to 
leave the impreffion. 
To CRENTE. v.a. [ereo, Latin.] 
1. To form out of nothing; to caufe to 
exit. 
In the beginning Gud created the heaven and 
the earth. Genefis. 
We having but imperfect ideas of the opera- 
twns of our minds, and much imperfecter yet 
of the operations of Gad, run into great diffcul- 
ties about free created agents, which reafon can- 
not well cxtricate itfelf vut of. Locke. 
. To produce; to caufe; to be the oc- 
cafion of. 
Now is the tims: of help: your eye in Scot- 
laned 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 
Shakfpeare. 
His abilitics were prone to create in him great 
conftidence of unucrtakings, and this was like 
enough to betray him to great crrours and many 
enemics. a King Charles. 
They eclipfe the cleareft truths by duñculties 
of their own creating, or no man could mis his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poifon’d arrows were. Rofcommen. 
Miuit I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refule myfelf what I had forc’d from fate ? 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Long abftinence is troublefome to acid confti- 
tutions, by the uneafinefs it creates in the fto- 
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mach. Arbuthaot, 
2. To beget. 
And the iffue there crease 
Ever thall be fortunate. Shakfpeare. 


4. To inve with any new character. 
Arile, my knights o° th’ hattle: I create you 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftates.  Shakfp. 
5. To give any new qualities; to put any 
thing in a new ftate. 
The belt Britith undertaker had but a propor- 
tion of three thoufand acres for himiéelf, with 


power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron, 
Davies on Ireland. 


Creation. n. f. [from create. ] 
t. The a&t of creating, or conferring ex- 
iitence. 

Confider the immenfity of the Divine Love, 
expreficd in all the emanations of his providence ; 
in his creation, in his cunfervation of us. Taylor. 

2, The act of invefling with new quali- 
ties or character: as, the creation of 
peers. 


3. The things created; the univerfe. 
As fabycéts then the whole creation came, 
And from their natures Adam them did name. 
Denham, 
Such was the faint, who thone with ev'ry 
Brce; 
Refcdting, Mofes-like, his mafter’s facce : 
God faw his image lively was exprefs'd, 
And his own work as his creation blefs’ d. 
Dryden's Folies. 
Nor could the tender new creutio bear 
Th’ exceffive heats or coldnets of the year. 
F Dryden's Virgil. 
In days of yore, E matter where or «hen, 
Pefore the low credfion twarm’d with men. 
Pa: nel. 
4. Any thing produced, or canfed. 
Art thou not, fatal vitien, fenfible 
To feciing as to fight > Or art thon but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe ercarion, 
Proceedirg from the hest-oppreffed brain? 
Snat/peare’s Macbeth. 


CREATIVE. adi, [from create. ] 
t. Having the power to create. 
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But come, ye generous minds, in whole wids 
thoughr, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmefl beam. Lhonfon'; Spring. 
2. Exerting the act of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancicnt of days 
in the Grit inftance, and of his creative power, 
is a re(carch too great fos mortat enquiry. 

South, 


CREATOR, n.f. [creator, Latin.) The 
bcing that beitows exiltence. 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 
The great Creator, trom iis work return’d 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world. 

Milten, 

When you lie down, clofe your cyes with a 
fhort prayer, commit yourfelf into the hands of 
your tanhful creator; and when you have done, 
trut him with yourfelf, as you muft do when 
you are dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotisn, 

CRE'ATURE. n. f. [creatura, low Latin. | 
t. A being not felf-exiftent, but created 
by the fupreme power. 

Were thefe perfons idolaters for the worfhip 
they did not give to the creator, or for the wor- 


hip they did give to his creatures, Stilling fleet. 
2. Any thing created. 
God’s firit creature was light. Bacon. 


Imperfect the world, and all the creatures in 
it, muft be acknowledged in many refpects to 
be. Tillotfor. 


3. An animal, not human. 

The queen pretended tatisfaction of her know- 
ledge only in killing creatures vile, as cats and 
degs. Shakfpeare’s Cymbeiinc. 

4. A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 
But for his love, and for her own (elf fake, 

She wander’d had from one tv other Ind. Sperf. 

Moft curfed of all creatures under tky, 

Lo, Tantalus,*I here tormented lie. Spenfer. 

Tho’ he might burft nis lungs to call for help, 
No creature would afik or pity him. Rofcomm. 

5. A word of contempt for a human be- 
ing. 

Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you 

home; 
Is this a holiday ? Shak/{peare’s Julius Cejar. 
He would into the ews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour. Słakfpzare's Richard 111. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures, at a play; 

Have, by the very cunning of the fcene, 

Been ftruck fa to the foul, that prefently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. 
Shat/peare’s Hamlet. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill nimre; 

But of thy follies, idle creature, Prior, 

A good poet no fooner communicates his 
works, but it is imagined he is a vain young 
creature, given up to the ambition of fame. 

Pore, 
6. A word of petty tendernefs. 
And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand; 
Cry, Oh (weet creature, and then kits me hard. 
Shak fpeare. 

Ah, cruel creature, whom doft thou defpife ? 

The gods, to live in woods, have leir the skies. 
Dryden's Firgil, 

Some young creatures have learnt their letters 
and tyllabics by having them pafted upon little 
tablets. Watts, 


7. A perfon who owes his rife or his for- 


tune to another. 
He tent to colonel Maffcy to fend him men, 
which ke, being a creature of Effex’s, refuled. 
Clarendon. 
The duke's creature he defired to be efteemed. 
Clarendow, 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raile, 
To Juftity their grace, their creatures praife. 
Dzydew. 


er 
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CRE/ATURELY. adi. [from creature.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a creature. 
The feveral parts of relatives, or creaturely in- 
finites, may have finite proportions to one another. 
Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 
Cresritupe. n. f. [from creber, fre- 
quent, Latin.) Frequentnefs. Did. 
Cresrous, adj. [from creber, Latin. ] 
Frequent. Did. 


CREDENCE. n. fe [from credo, Latin; 
credence, Norman French. ] 


1. Belief; credit. 
Nc let it feem that credence tnis excecds, 
Fo ke thet made the fame was known right well 
Ts have done much more admitable deeds ; 
J: Mirin was. Spenfer. 
Love and wifdom, 
pprov'd fo to your majefty, may plead 
For ample credence. Siatfpeare, 
Tuey did not only underhand give out that 
this was the true carl; but the friar, finding 
fome credence in the people, touk boldnefs in the 
pulpit to declare as much. Bacon, 
2. That which gives a claim to credit or 
belief. 
After they had delivered tothe king their let- 
ters of credence, they were Jed to a chamber 
richly furnifhed, Hayward, 


CREDENDA, n. f. [Latin.] Things 
to be believed ; articles of faith: diltin- 


guifhed in theology from agenda, or 


practical duties. 
Thefe were the great articles and credenda of 
chriflianity, that fo much ftaitled the world. 
South, 
CRE'DENT. adj. [credens, Latin. ] 
1. Believing; ealy of belief. 
Then weigh what lofs your honour may 
fuitain, 
Tf with too credent car you lift’ his fongs. Skak/. 
2. Having credit; not to be queltioned. 


Leis proper. 
My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular {candal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shak/peare, 


CREDE'NTIAL. n. f. [from credens, Lat.] 
That which givesa title to credit ; the 
warrant upon which belief or authority 


is claimed. 

A few perfons of an odious and defpifed 
country could not have filled the world with ke- 
levers, had they not thown undoubted creden- 
tials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuch ameffage.  Addifon on the Chrifiiah Relig. 


Crepisrriry. n. f. [from credible] 
Claim to credit; poflibility of obtain- 
ing belief ; probability. 

The firit of thofe opinions I fhall fhew to be 
altogether incredible, and the latter to kave all 
the credibility and evidence of which a thing of 
that nature is capable. Tillotfon. 

Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and 
conviction, by which the one evidence furpaff- 
eth the other. Atterbury, 

Crea Bre. adj. [credibilis, Lat.] Wor- 
thy of credit; deferving of belief ; hav- 
ing a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of 
things credited; and things are made credible, 
either by the known condition and quality of 
the uttcrer, or by the manifeft likel:hood of 
truth in themf{clves. Hozker, 

None can demonftrate to “mc, that there is 
fuch an ifland as Jamaica; yet, upon the teiti- 


mony of credible perfons, L am free from doubt, 
Tillotforn, 


Ceevigreness. a /. [from credible. ] 
Credibility; aworthinefs of belief; jutt 
claim to belief, 


- 
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The erediblenefs of a good part of thefe narra- 
tives has been confirmed to me by a pradtifer of 
phyfick. Boyle. 


Cre'pisty. adv. [from creditle.} In 


a manner that claims belief. 

This, with the lofs of fo few of the Englith as 
is {carce credible; being, as hati been rather 
confidently than credibly reported, but of one 
man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

CREDIT. n.f. [creait, French.] 
1. Belief; faith yielded to another. 

When the peopie heard thefe words, they 
gave no credit unio them, nor received them. 

t Maccabecs, 

I may give creèt to reports, Addifor's Spc. 

Some fecret truths, from learned pride con- 

ceal’d, 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd: 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent fhall Rill believe. — Pepe. 


2. Honour; reputation, 

I publithed, becaufe I was told I might pleafe 

fuch as it was a credit to pleate. Pape. 
3. Efteem ; good opinion. 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward 
Leggar, hath fo many tricks to uphold the credit 
of their wealth, as thefe empty perfons have to 
maintain the credit of their fufficiency. Bacon. 

His learning, though a poct faid it, 

Before a play, would lofe no credit. Swift, 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 

4. Faith; teftimony ; that which procures 
belief. 

We are contented to take this upon your cre- 
dit, and to think it may be. Hooker. 

The things which we properly believe, be only 
fuch as are received upon the credit of divine tcf- 
timony. Floaker. 

The author would have done well to have left 
fo great a paradox only to the credit of a fingle 
affertion. Lecke, 

5. Truft repofed, with regard to pro- 
perty : correlative to debe. 

Credit is nothing but the cxpectation of mo- 
ney, within fome limited time. Locke. 

6. Promife given. 

They have never thought of violating the pub- 
lick eredit, or of alienating the revenucs to uther 
ufes than to what they have been thus afigned. 

Addifon, 
7. Influence ; power not compulfive; in- 


teref. 

She employed his uttermoů cre:tit to relieve us, 
which was as great as a beloved ton with a mo- 
ther. Sidney. 

They fent him likewile a copy of thcir fuppli- 
cation to the king, and delired him to ufe his 
credit that a treaty might be enicred into. 

Clarendon. 

Having credit enough with his matter to pro- 
vide for nis own intcreft, he troubled not himfelf 
for that of other men. Clarendon, 


To Cre'pir. v. a. [eredo, Latin. ] 


1. To believe. 
Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that du prefage. S/:ak/ 
To credit the uninteligibility both of this 
union and motion, we need na more than to 
confider it. Glanville, 
2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 
May here her monument ftand fo, 
To credit this rude age; and fhow 
To future times, that cven we 
Some patterns did of virtue fee. Waller. 
ft was not upon defign to credit thefe papers, 
nor to compliment a fociety fo much shove tat- 
tery. Glanville. 
At prefent you credit the church as much by 
your government, as you did the fchool formerly 
Ly your wit. tpi Sonth. 
3. To trult; to cenfide in. 
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4. To admit as a debtor. ; 
CRE'DITABLE, adi. {from credit.} 


1. Reputable; above contempt. 
He fettled him in a good ereditub.c way of liv- 
ing, having procured him by his aintercit one of 
the bet places of the country. Ar buthno:. 


2. Honourable; eftimable. 


The contemplation of things, that do net 
ferve tu promote our happinels, is but a mare 
fpecious fort of idlenets, a more pardonable and 
creditubde Kind of ignorance. fiilotjon. , 


Cre'DITABLENESS. a. f. [from credita- 


bie.) Reputation; eitimation. 

Among all thefe tnires, there is nore more 
entangling than the credtadleneys and repute ot 
cultomary vices. Decay of Picty. 


Cre'pirabLy. adv. [from creditable.) 


Reputably ; without difgrace. 

Many will chufe rather tu neglect their duty 
fafeiy and creditab/y, than to get a broken pate 
in the church’s fervicc, only to be rewarded with 
that which will break their hearts tuo. Soni. 

CRE'DITOR. n. f. (creditor, Latin.) 
1, He to whom a debt is owed; he 
that gives credit: correlative to debtor. 

There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in my 
company to Venice, that {wear he cannot chufe 
but break. Shak{pzare, 

I am fo ufcd to confider myfelf as credicer 
and debtor, that I often fate my accounts aftcs 
the fame manner, with regard to heaven and my 
own foul. Addi fons Spefator, 

No man of honour, as that word is ufually un- 
derftood, did ever pretend that his honour 
obliged him to be chatte or temperate, to pay his 
creditors, to be ufeful to his country, to do good 
to mankind, to endeavour to be wife or learned, 
to regard his word, his promife, or his oath. 

Suife. 
2. One who credits, one who believce. 


Not ufed. 
Many fought to feed 
The eafy creditors of novelties, 
By voicing him alive. Shak{peare. 
Crepu'tiry. n. f. [credulité, Fr. credu- 
litas, Lat.] Eafineís of belief; readi- 


nefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being fubjc& to that only 
difadvantage of boncit hearts, credulity, was 
perfuaded by him. Siciney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in fome mca- 
fure, be curcd, by learning to tet a high value 
on truth. Warts’ Logics. 

CREDULOUS. adj. [credulus, Latin. ] 
Apt to believe; unlufpecting ; eahly 
deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother nobic, 
Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm, à 
That he fufpeéts none. Shetfpeare’s King Lear, 

Who now enjoys thee creLe(o«s all gold, 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee of flattcry gules 
Uamindful, haplets he, 
T’ whom thou untry’d feem’tt fair. Nulies, 
Cre'puLousness.a.f. [fromcredulous. } 
Aptnefs to believe ; credulity. 
Creep. n. f. [from credo, the Erit word 
of the apottles creed. ] 
1. A form of words in which the articles 


of faith are comprehended. 

The larger and fuller view ot thts foundation 

is fet down in the creeds of the church. 
Hammond on Fundamentads. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
fay that one who writes a treatite of morality 
ought not to make.in it any collection of moral 
precepts ? E:d.des? Sermons, 
2. Any folemn profeffion of principles or 


Opinion, 
For me, my lords, 
nor feas him; there ’s my 


I love him not, 
Shak fpeare, 


creed, 
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To Crern. va. [See To Carak.)] To 
make a harfh norte. 
Shall I flay here, 
Creeking my thoes on the plain maonry ? Shak/, 


GREEK. (nf. fepecca, Saxon 3 dredc, 
Dutch. ] 
t. A prominence or jut in a winding 
coaft. 
As ftreams, which with their winding banks 


do play, 
Stopp’d by tneir erecks, vun foftly through the 
lain. Davies. 


They on the bank of Jordan, by a creck, 
Where winds with reeds and ofiers whilp’ring 
Jay, 
Their unexpected lofs and plaints outhreath'd. 
Milton. 
2. A fmall port; a bay; a cove. 

A law was made here to ftop their paffage in 

every port and creck. Davics on Ireland, 
3. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a thoulder-clapper ; one that 
commands the pallages uf alleys, creeks, and 
narrow lands. Shak [peare. 

Cre'exy. ad. (from creck] Full of 
creeks; unequal winding. 

Who, Icaning on the belly of a pot, 

Pour'd forth a water, whofe out-gufhing flood 

Run bathing all the creefy fhore a-Hot, 
Whercon the Trojan prince fpilt Turnus’ blood. 

Spenfer, 

To CREEP. v.n. pret. crept. [epypan, 
Saxon; érepan, German. ] 

r. To move with the belly to the ground, 


without legs, as a worm. 
Ye that walk 
The carth, and ftately tread, or lowly creep’ 
Milton. 
Aud evgry creeping thing that creeps the ground. 
Milton. 
If they cannot diftinguith creeping from flying, 
let them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid de 


Ponto. Dryden. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 
{upports. 


The grottos coal, with hady poplars crown’d, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. 


Dryden, 
3. To move forward without bounds or 
leaps, as infects. 
4. To move flowly and feebly. 


To-moirow, 2nd to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Crecps in this petty pace from day to diy, 
To the laft fyllable of recorded time. Shak/peare. 
Why fhould a man 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By heing pccvisa F Shakfprare’s Merch. of Venice. 
He who creeps after plain, dull, common fenfe, 
is fafe from committing abfurdities, but can nc- 
ver reach the exccllence of wit. Dryden. 


. To move fecretly and clandeftinely. 
I’ll creep up into the chimney. 
—There they always ule to ditcharge their bird- 

ing-picees: creep into the kiln-hole. Shak/peare. 

Whatc’cr you are, 

That in this defert inacce fible, 

Under the fhade of melancholy boughs 

Lofe and negle the creeping hours of time. 

Shakfpeare. 

Of this fort are they which crezp into houfes, 
and lead captive filly women. 2 Timothy. 
Thou mikce darknefs, and it is night wherein 
all the beafts of the foreft do creep forth, Pjulrms. 
Now and then a work or two has crept in, to 
keep his fr defign in countenance. 


Ttterbury. 

6. To move timoroufly without foaring, 
or venturing into dangers. 

Paradifc Lott is admirabie; but am I therc- 

fore bound to maintain, that there are no flats 

amongft his elevations, when it is evident he 


eveeps along fometimes for above an hundred 
lines together ? Dryden, 
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We here took a little boar, to creep along the 
fea-fhore as far as Genoa. Addijon on Italy, 


7, To come unexpected ; to fteal forward 


unheard and unfeen. 
By thole gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, 
nay he fics, into the favour of poor filly women. 
Sidney. 
[t feems, the marriage of his Lrother’s wife 
Has crept too near his confcicnce. 
— Na, his confeience 
Has crepe too near another lady. Shukjpeare. 
Neceflity enforced them, after they grew full 
of people, to fpread themielves, and creep out of 
Shinar, or Dabylonia, Raleigh's Hiflory. 
None pretends to know from how remote 
corners of thofe frozen mountains fume of thofe 
ficrce nations firit crept out. Temple. 
[tis not to be expected that every one fhould 
guard his underftanding from being impofed on 
by the fophiftry which creeps into molt of the 
books of argumient. Locke. 
$. To behave with fervility ; to fawn; to 
bend. 


They were us’d to bend, 
To fend their files before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
To holy altars. Shak/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
Creeper. n. f. [from creep. ] 
1. A plant that fuppoits itfelf by means 
of fome ttronger body. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have bo- 
dics not proportionablc to their length; therefore 
they are winders or creepers, as ivy, Liiony, and 
woodbine. Bacon. 

2. An iron ufed to flide along the grate 
in kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by wo- 
men. 

Cree’pHore. nf. [creep and hole. ] 

I. A hole into which any animal may 
creep to elcape danger, 

2. A fubterfuge; an excufe. 

CREE'PINGLY. adv. [from creeping. | 
Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s 
mind, was even fuch as, by cach degree of Zel- 
mauc’s words, creeping/, entered into Philoclea’s. 

Sidney. 
CREE'PLE. n. f. [from crecp.] A lame 
erfon; a cripple. 

She to whom this world muft itfelf refer 
As fuburbs or the microcofm of her, 

Sie, the is decad, fhe ’s dead when thou know’ tt 

this 

Thou oval how lame a creep/e this world is. 

Donne, 

CREMATION. n. f. [erematio, Latin. ] 
A burning. 

CRE MOR. n.f. [Latin.] A milky fub- 

tance; a foft liquor relembling cream. 

The food is {wallowed into the ftomach, 
where, mingled with diffolvent juices, it is re- 
duced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 

CRENAIED. adj. [from crena, J.atin.] 
Notched ; indented. 

The cells are prettily cremated, or notched, 
quite round the edges; but not ftraited down to 
any depth. Woodward. 

Ormea yind f. {With farriers.] 9 An 
ulcer {cated in the midft of the forepart 
of the foot. Farrier’s Did. 

To CRE PITATE. v. n. [erepito, Lat.] 
To make a {mall crackling noife. 

Creritta’rion. n. f. [from crepitate.] A 
fmall crackling noife. 

Creer. The participle of creep. 

There are certain men erepé in unawares. 


Ju de. 


This fair vine, but that her arms furround 
Her mwried ciny had crejt along the greurd. 


P pe. 


CREPU'SCULE. n. 


Cre'scent, 2. /: [erefeens, Lat.] 
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Jig i crejufeulums 


Latin. ] Did. 


Twilight. 


Creru’scutous. adj. (crepufculum, Lat. ] 


Glimmering 5 in a ilate between light 
and darknefs. 

A clofe apprehenfion of the one, might per- 
haps afford a glimmering light and erepufeulous 
glance of the other, Brown, 

The beginnings of philofophy were in a cre- 
pufculous obf{curity, and it is yet fcarce: palt the 
dawn. Glarville's Scepfis. 


CRE'SCENT, adi. [from cre/co, Latin. } 


Increaling ; growing; in a {tate of in- 
creafe. 

I have feen him in Britain: he was then of a 
crefcent note. Shukjpeare’s Cymbeline. 
With thefe in troop 
Came Aftoreth, whom the Pranicians call’d 
Atarte, queen of heaven, with crefcent horns. 


Milton, 
The 


moon in her itate of increafe ; any fimi- 
litude of the moon increafing. 

My pow't‘s a crefcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come toth’ full. Shak/peare, 

Or Bactrian tuphy, from the horns 
Of Turkith crefeenty leaves all wate beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat.  Mi'tas: 

Jove in dufky clouds involves the kies, 

And the faint crefcent thoots by fits before their 
eycs. Dryderie 

And two fair crefcents of tranflucent horn 
The brows of all their young increafe adorn. 

Pope’s Odyffey. 
Cre'scive, adi. (from crefco, Latin. } 
Increaling ; growing. 

So the prince obfcur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildnefs, which no doube 
Grew, like the fummer grafs, fafteft by night, 
Unieen, yet crefeive in his faculty. Shak/peare, 

Cress. n. /. [perhaps from crefco, it be- 
ing a quick grower; aaflurtium, Latin. } 
An herb. 

Its Hower confitts of four leaves, placed ia 
form of a crofs: the pointal arifes from the cen- 
tre of the flower-cup, and becomes a roundifh 
{mooth fruit, divided into two cells, and fur- 
nifhed with feeds, generally {mooth. Miller. 

His court, with nettles and with creffes ftor'd, 
With foups unbought, and fallads, blet his 

board, Pope. 
Cre’sset. n. f. [croiffctte, Fr. becaufe 
beacons had croffes anciently on their 
tops.] A great light fet upon a bea- 
con, lighthoufe, or watchtower. Han- 
mer. They ftill raife armies in Scotland 
by carrying about the fire-crofs. 
At my nativity 
The front of heav’n was full of fiery fparks, 
Oi burning creffers. Shakfpeare’s Henry tv. 
From the arched roof, 
Pendent by fubtle magick, many a row 
Of ftarry lamps, and blazing creffcrs, fed 
With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 
As from a fky. Milton's Paradife Laff. 
CREST. n. f. [crifa, Latin.] 
1. The plume of feathers on the top of 
the anciert helmet; the helmet. 

His valour, fhewn upon our cre/’s to-day, 
Has taught us how to cherifh fuch high deeds, 
bv'n in the hofom of our adverfaries. Shak/peare. 

2. The comb of a cock: whence Milton 
calls him crefled. 
Others on ground 
Walk’d firm; the crefied cock, whofe clarion 
founds 
The filent hours. Milton's Paradife Le’. 
3. The ornament of the helmet in he- 
raldry. 

Of what cfteem erefs were, in the time f 

king Edward the Thira’s reign, may appear by 
3 X2 
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bis giving an cagle, which he himflf had for- 

merly Lorn, fer a cre? to Wiliam Montacute, 

earl of Salifbury. Camaca’s Remain, 

The horn; 

It was a creff cre thou waft born: 

Thy father’s father wore it. Shak fpeare 
4. Any tuft or ornament on tne head; 

as fome which the poets afitzn to fer- 

pents. 

Their ercfs divide, 
And, tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

5. Pride; fpirit; fire; courage ; loftincfs 

of men. 

When horfes fhould endure the bloody fpur, 
They fall their cref's. Sàakfpeare. 

Cre'sted. aaj. (from crol; criflatus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Adorned with a plume or creft. 
The bold Afcalonites 
Then grov'ling foil’d their creed belnicts in the 
duft. Milton. 

Atthis, for new replies he aid not fay; 

Rut lac’d his erefed heim, and ttrode away. 
Dryden. 
2. Wearing a comb. 
The creffed bird (hall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his mutter-piece below. 
Dryden. 
CREST-FALLEN. adj, [ereh and fal!.} De- 
jected ; funk ; diipirited ; cowed ; heart- 
Tefs; {piritlefs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their 
fine wits, till I were as creff-fa/len as a dricd 

ear. Shakfpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

They prolate their words in a whining kind 
of querulous tone, as if they were fill com- 
plaining and cre/f-fallen. Howel 

Cre'stress. adj. {from creft.) Not dig- 
nified with coat-armour; not of any 
eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third fun to the third Edward king of Erzland, 
Sprung creft/e/s ycomen from fo deep a root. 

Shat/peare. 
CRETACEOUS adj. [ereta, chalk, 
eag 


1. Having the qualities of chalk; chalky. 

What gives the hght, feems hard to fay; whe- 

ther it be the ezetaceeus falt, the nigous falt, or 

fome igneous particles. Grew. 
2. Abounding with chalk. 

Nor from the fable ground expect fuccefs, 

Nor from cretaceoss, tubborn and jejune. Philips. 

CRETA'TED, adj. [erctatus, Latin.] Rub- 
bed with chalk. DiE. 

Crevice. 2. /. [from crever, Fr. crepare, 
Latin, to burft.] A crack; a cleft; 
a Narrow opening. 

I pried me through the erewice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two fons heads. 

’ Shakjpeare. 

I thought it no breach of good-manners to 
peep at a eretice, and look in at people fo well 
cmployed. -Addi fen’s Spe@ator, 

To Crevice. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
crack; to flaw, 

So laid, they are more apt in {wagging down 
to picrce with their points, than in the iacent 
poture, and fo to crevice the wall. Merton. 

CREW. n.f. [probably from cpud, Sax. | 
1, A company of people affociated for any 
purpofe: as, gallant crezu, for troops. 

Chevy-cka/e. 
There a noble crew 
OFf lords and ladies itood on every fide, 
Which with their prefence fair the place much 
beautihed. Spenfer. 
2. The company of a fhip. 

The ancaors dropp'd, his crew the veffels 

wor. Dryden's Æneid. 
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3. It is now generally ufed in a bad 
fente. 
One of the banith'd crew, 
I fear, kath ventus'd from the deco, to raife 
New troubles. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
He, with a crew, whom hke ambition joias 
Wata hin, or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow rds the wef, fhall find 
The piain. Milton's Puradife Loft 
. The lat was ke, whofe thunder flew 


The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addifor 
Crew. The preterit of crow. 
The cock crew, Bible. 


Crewer. n. f. [klewel, Dutch.) Yarn 
twilted, and wound ona knot, or ball. 
Take &lk or crecuc’, gold or filver thread, and 
make thefe fait at the beat of the hook. 
Walton's Angler, 
CRIB. n. f. [enybbe, Sax. crib, Germ. ] 
1. The rack or manger of a fable. 
Let a besit be lord of beats, and his er;b Mall 
Rand at the king's mefe. Shek/peare’s Hamlet. 
The ftecr and lion at one crib tnall meet, 
Ang harmlefs feipents lick the pilgiim's feet. 
Pope. 
2. The Rall or cabin of an ox. 
3. A fmall habitation; a cottage. 
Why rather, fleep, liet thou in fmoaky ershs, 
Upon uncaty pallets ftretching thec, 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great ? 
Shaifpeare. 
To Cris. v. a. [from the noun.} To hut 
up in a narrow habitation; to confine ; 
to Cage. 
Now Lam cabbin'd, cribh'’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shukfpeare’s Mach. 
Cri'BBAGE. n. /. A game at cards. 
CRI'BBLE. n.f. [cridrum, Lat.] A carn- 
fieve. Did. 
Cripra tion. n. f. (cribro, Lat.] The 
a&t of fifting, or feparating by a fieve. 
Crick. n. f. [from cricco, Italian. ] 
r. The noife of a door. 
2. [from cpyce, Saxon, a flake.] A pain- 
ful itiffnefs in the neck. 


CRICKET. n.f. [krekel, from kreken, to 
make a noife, Dutch.} 
1. An infec that fqueaks or chirps about 
ovens and fire-places. 
Didh thou not hear a noile ? 
—I hezrd the owl fcrcam, and the crickets cry. 


Shuk{peure. 


Far from all refort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton, 
The solemn death.-watch click’d the hour the 
died, 
And thrilling crickets in tne chimney cried. Gay. 
2. [trom cnyce, Sax. a flick.] A fport, 
at which the contenders drive a ball 
with fticks in oppofition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call; 
Tne fenator at cricket urge the ball, Pope. 
3. [from kriechen, German, tocreep.] A 
low feat or itool. 


CRICKETING Apple. n.f. A {mall fpe- 
cics of apple. 

Cerer. n. f. [from ery.) The officer 
whofe bulinefs is to cry or make procla- 
mation. 

He openeth his mouth like a crier. Ecclus. 
The criers command filence, and the whole 
multitude prcfent ttand in a fufpenfe. Brereweod. 
The crier calls aioud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 
Who gape among the crowd for thcir precarious 
food. Dryden. 

CRIME. n. f. [crimen, Lat. crime, Fr.) 
An ac contrary to right; an offence ; 
a great fault ; an gt of wickednefs. 
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High God be witnefs that I guiltlefs am; 
Bui if yourtcl/, fir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
With em? Go not it cover, but difclofe the 
fame. openfer. 
Undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
Or tafting Milion. 
Like in punihment 
As in their crime. Milten. 
Nu crime was thine, if ’cis no crime ta luve. 
Pope. 
Crirmeruc. ads. {from crime and full} 
Wicked; criminal; fauliy ia a high 
depree ; contrary to duty ; coutrary to 
virtue. 
You proceeded not aga nft thelc feats, 
So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shakfpeare, 


Cri mEvess. adj. [from crime.] Iunocent ; 
free from crime. 

My focs could not procure me any feathe, 

So lorg as I am loyal, truc,.and crimelefs, Shak, 
CRI'MINAL. aa. [from crime. ] 
1. Faulty ; contrary to right; contrary 
to duty ; contrary to law. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atreft, 
That clear fhe died from blzmith criminal. Spenf. 

What we approve in our flicnd, we can hardly 
be induced to think criminal in ourfelves. Rogers. 

2. Guilty; tainted with crime ; not inno- 
cent. 

The neglc& of any of the relative duties, ren- 
ders us creminal in the fight of God, Rogers. 

3. Not civil: as, a criminal profecution ; 
the criminal law. 

CRIMINAL. n. f. [from crime. ] 

1. A man accufed. 

Was ever criminal fortid to plead ? 

Curb your til-mannes'd zeal. Dryd. Spanifh Fr. 
2. Aman guilty of a crime. 

All three perfons that had held chief place of 
authority in their countries; all three ruined, 
not by war, or by any other dilaficr, but by juf- 
tice and fentcnce, as celinquents andigriminals. 

bacot. 
CRUMINALLY. adv. [from criminal,] Not 
innocently ; wickedly; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all fubjedts, they 
may be c'iminally employed on all. Rogers. 


Cri'MtInaLness. 2. f. [from criminal.) 
Guiltinefs.; want of innocence. 


CRIMINA’TION. n. f. [criminatio, Lat. | 
The act of accufing; accufation ; ar- 
raignment ; charge. 


Cri'mtna Tory. adj, [from crimina, Lat. ] 
Relating to acculation ; accufing ; cen- 
forious. 


Cri'minous. adj. [eriminofus, Latin.) 
Wicked; iniquitous; enormoutly guilty. 
The punifhment that belongs to that great and 
criminons guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 
claim to all mercies, which are made over to 
him by Chrift. Hammond, 
Cri’mMinousty. adv. [from crimincus.] 
Enormoully ; very wickedly. 
Some particular duties of piety and charity, 
which were molt criminvufly omitted before. 
Flanimond. 
Cri'MINOUSNESS. 2#. f. [from crimixous. } 
Wickednefs ; guilt ; crime. 

I could never be convinced of- any fuch crimi- 
neufnefi in him, as willingly to expofe his life to 
the throke of juice, and malice of lis enemies. 

King Charles, 

Crimosin. n.f. [crimofino, Italian; com- 

monly written asit is pronounced, crim- 

fon.) A fpecies of red colour tinged 
with blue. 
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Upon her head a cr imofin coronet, 
Waith damatk rofes and dafidihes fet, 
Bay leuves between, 
And primrofes greeny 
Embeliify the white vioiee. Spenfer?s Paflorals, 
Crrur. adj. (from erumble.or ci imble. ] 
r. Friable; brittle; ecatly crumbled ; 
eafily reduced to powder. 
Now the fowler, warn'’d 
By thefe good omens, wits fwift curly eps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging tarough fields 
and glides. Philips, 
2. Not conültent; not forcible: a low 
cant word. 

Tie evidence is crimp; the witneffes fwear 
backwards and forwards, and contradi& them- 
(elves; and his tenants Rick by him. c/rbuthnot, 

ToCraimerut.v a. [from rumole, crumple, 
crimple.| ‘l'o contra ; to corrugate ; 
to caule to fhrink or contract. 

He paffed the cAtvery through them, and ac- 
cordingly crimpled them up Wifeman. 

CRIMSON. n. f. [cerimsfino, Italian. ] 
t. Red, fomewhat dirkened with bine. 

As crimfon iccms to be little elle than a very 
deep red, with an eye of blue; fo fume kinds 
of red fcem to be little elfe than heightened yel- 
low. Royle on Colours. 

Why does the foil endue 
The b'uhhing peppy with a cririfor huc? 
2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet 
ro{cd over with the virgin creefon of modetty, 1! 
fhe deny the appearance of a naked bind hoy, 
in her naked teeing felf? Shakfpeure. 

Beauty's enfign yet 
Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy checks. Shakfp. 

The crimfon Arcam diftain’d his arms around, 

And the cifdainful foul came ruthing through the 

wound, Dryden's cEneid, 

To Crimson. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
die with crimfon. 

Pardon me, Julius. 

brave hart ! 
Here did’it thou falls and here thy hunters ftand 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crimfon'd in thy lethe. 
Shakf{prare, 
Cri'ncum.n./. [acant word.] A cramp; 
a coniraĝion ; whimfy. 
For jealoufy is but a kind 
Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hadid. 
To CRINGE. v. a. [from  kriechen, 


German.}] To draw together; to con- 
tract. 


Prior 


Here waft thou bay’d, 


Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you fce him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud tor mercy. Shakfpeare. 
Jo CrinceE. v.n. To bow; to pay court 
with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 
Flatterers have the flexor niufcles fo rong, 
shat they arc always bowing and cringing. 
trbuthnot. 
The cringing knave, who feeks a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. Swift. 
CRINGE. n.f- [from the verb,] Bow ; 
fervile civility. 
Let me be grateful; but Ict far from me, 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diffembling looks. 
Philips. 
Criniicerous. adj. [criniger, Latin. ] 
Hairy ; overgrown with hair. Did. 
To CRINKLE. v.n. [frinckelen, Dut. ] 
To go inand out; to run in flexures : 
diminutiue of crankle. 
Unlefs fome {wectnefs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for alt the crinkling of the pie? 
King’s Cookery. 
TJ CRINKLE. v.a. To mould into in- 
equalities. , 
CrRiNRLE. 2. f. [from the verb] A 
wrinkle ; a finvofity. 
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CRI'NOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin.] 
Hairy. Dià. 
Crino’stty. nof. (frem crinofe.] Hairi- 
nefs. Dai. 
CRIPPLE. 2. / ,fenypel, Saxe deapel, 
Dutch.) A lame man ; one that has 
lolt or never enjoyed the ule of his 
Limbs. Donne, with great appearance of 
propriety, writes it creeple, from creep. 
He, poor man, by your frit order dicd, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear: 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came tog lag to fee him buried Shokfpeare 
I èm a cripple in my limbs; but what decays 
arc in my mind, the reader mult determine. 
Dryden. 
Among the reft thcre was a lame eripple trom 
his birth, whom Paul commanded to (tind up- 
right on his tect. Bentley, 
See the blind beggar dance, the eripp/e fing, 
The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 
To Cri’pece. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To lame; to make lame; to deprive of 
the ufe of limbs. 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk ts in his crépp/ed fingers found. Dryd. 
Tettyx, the dancing-maiter, threw himfelf 
from the ruck, but was crippled in the fall. 
bAdifan 


r 
Cri'ePLENESS. n. f. [from cripple. ] 
Lamenefs; privation of the limbs 
Did 
Crisis. me fi [voice J 
t. The point in which the difeafe kills, 
or changes to the better; the decitive 
moment when fentence is paffed. 
Wife leeches wili not vain receipts obtrude ; 


Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till tome fafe crifrs authorize their fkiil. Dryden. 


2. The point of time at which any affair 
comes to the height. 
This hour ’s the very crifis of your fate ; 
Your good or ìll, your infamy or farne, 
And all the colour of your life depends 
On this important now. Dryden, 
The undertaking, which IT am now laying 
down, was entercd upon in the very crifis of the 
late rcbelliow, when it was the duty of every 
Briton to contribute nis utmoft affittance to the 
government, in a manner fuitable to his Ration 
and abilstics. siddifon’s Freehcider, 


CRISP. adj. [eri/us, Latin. ] 
i. Curled. 
Bulls ave more crifp on the forehead than cows. 
Bacen. 
The Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and cri/p haired. 
Hale. 
2. Indented; winding. 
You nymphs, cull’d Naiads, of the winding 


brooks, 

With vour fcdg'd crowns, and ever harmlefs 
looks, 

Leave your crif/p channels, and on this green 
land 

Anfwer your fummons; Juno does command. 


Shak/peare. 
3. Brittle; friable. 

In frofty weather, muftck within doors fuund- 
eth better; which may he by reafon, not of the 
difpofition of the air, but of the wood or ftring 
of the intrument, which ts made more cr'fp, 
and fo more porous and hollow. Bacon. 


To Crise. v. a. [crifoo, Latini] 


t. To curl; to contratt mto knots or 
curls. 
Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reccs, 
And hid bis cvi/p'd head in the hollow bank. 
Shakjpeare’s Henry Iv. 
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Young I'd have him too; 
Yer a man with erifped hair, 
Calt in thourand (nares and rings, 
Fur love’s hngeis, and bis rings. Ben Sonfan, 

Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflamma. 
tiwns in general, but ailu crifps up the veltis of 
the dura mater and brainy and tometimes pro- 
duces a gangrenc. Sharp's Surgery, 

2. Fo twit. 

Along the crifped thades and bow’rs , 
Revels the fpruce and jocund tpring. Miltsn, 
. To indent; to run in and out. 

From that tapaine fount the er/fpedt brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 

Ran netar, vifiting eaca plant. Milton, 
Crispa’Tion, a. f. [from crijp.] 
1. The act of curling. 
2. The (tate of being curled. 

Sume diffcr in tne hair and feathers, both in 
the quantity, crifpation, and coluurs of them; 
as he lons arc tirfute, and have great manes ; 
the the’s are fimooth, like cuts. Bacon, 


URI'SPING-PIN. a. f. [from crip.] A 
curling iron, 
The changeable fuits of apparel, and the 
mantles, and the wimples, and the cri/ping-ping 
Iaiah 
CRISPISU'LCANT. adi. [crifpifulesns, 
Lat.] Wavcd, or undulating, as light. 
ning is repiefented. Dia, 


CRI'SPNESS. n. jJ- [from cri/p.] Curled- 
nets. 
Cai’spy. ad. [from crifp.} Curled. 
So are thofe cri/py (naky locks, oft‘known 
To be the duwiy ot a fecond head. = Shat/peare, 
CRITE'RION. n.f. [zezne] A mark 
by which any thing is judged of, with 
regard to its goodnefs or badnefs. 
Mutual agreement and encearments was the 
badge of primitive belicvers; but we may be 
known by the contrary erttersun. Glanville, 
We have here a fure infallible crizerson, by 
which every man may difcaver and find out the 
gracious of ungracious Gilpofition of his own 
heart. South, 
By what criterion do you eat, d’ye think, 
If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for Rink? 


Pope's iloraces 

CRITICK. n: f. [ vevtixG é) 

1. A man fkilled im the art of judging of 
literature ; a man able to dikingzuith 
the faults and beauties of writing. 

This fettles truer ideas in men’s minds of fea 
veral things, whereot we read the names in ane 
cient authors, than all the large and Jaboitous 
arguments of criticks. Locke, 

Now learn what morals criticks ought to fhow, 
For ‘tis but half a jucige’s taik to know. Pope. 


2. An examiner ; ajudge. 
But you with pleafure own your errours paft, 
And make cach day a eritick on thelat. Pope, 


3. A fnarler; a carper; a-caviller. 
Criticks I (aw, that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place. 
Pope. 
Where an author has many beautics confiftent 
with virtue, picty, and truth, let not little criticks 
exait themfelves, and facwer down their iile 
nature. Watts, 
4. Accenfurer ; a man apt to find Gult. 
My chicfdefign, next to feeing you, is to be 
a fevere eritwk on you and your neighbour. 
Swift. 
Cri'ticK. adj. Critical ; relating to cri- 
ticifm ; relating to the art of judging 
of literary perform=nces. 
Thence arts o'er all the northern world ad- 
vence, 
But crisick learning flowilh'd mof in Fr ce. 
Pope. 
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CRETLOK ate. 
1. A critical examination; 
marks ; animadverfions. 

I fhould be glad if I could perfuade him to 
continue his good offices, and write fuch another 
critick on any thing of mine. Dryden. 

I thould as foun expe& to fee a critique on the 
poefy of ating, as on the infcription of a medal. 

widdifon on Medals. 


Critical re- 


2. Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftin@ly weighed, 
and duly confidered, they would afford us ano- 
ther fort of logick and er:tick than wnat we have 
been hitherto acquainted with. Lecke. 

What is every year of a wife man’s lrfe, but 
a cenfure and critique on the paft ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d; 
My verfe gave ampler leons to mankind. Pape. 

To Critickx. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To play the critick ; to criticite. 

They do but trace over the paths that have 
been beaten by the ancients; or comment, cri- 
tick, and flourifh upon them. Tempie. 

Critica. adj. [from critich. } 
1, Exact; nicely judicious ; 
diligent: 

It is fubmitted to the judgment of more cri#ica/ 
ears, to direct and determine what is graceful and 
what is not. Helder. 

Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, 
that he would never have brought in fuch prayers 
as thefe, if they had not been agreeable to the 
Roman cufioms. Stilling fleet. 

2. Relating to critici{fm: as, he wrote a 
critical difertation on the lafl play. 
3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. 
What wouldit thou write of me, 
fhouldit praile me ?— 
—O, gentle lady, do not put me to't; 
For l am nothing, if not critical. Shakfpeare. 
4. [from crifis.] Comprifing the time at 
which a great event is determined. 

The moon is fuppofed to be meafured hy fc- 
vens, and the critical or decretury days to be de- 
pendent on that number. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

5. Decifive ; nice. 

Opportunity is in refpe& to time, in fome 
fenfe, as time is in refpeét to eternity: it is the 
{mall moment, the exact point, the critical mi- 
nute, on which every good work fo much depends. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

The pcople cannot but refent to fee their 
apprehenfions of the power of France, in fo 
critical a junéture, wholly laid afide. Swift. 

6. Producing a crifis or change of the dif- 


cafe : as, a critical {weat. 


Criticatry. adv. [from critical. } 
t In a critical manner; exactly ; curi- 
oufly. 

Difficult it is to underfiand the purity of En- 
gluh, and critically to difcern good writers from 
bad, and a proper ftile from a corrupt one. 

Dryden. 

Thefe hells: which arc digged up out of the 
carth, feveral hundred of which I now kcep by 
me, have been niccly and critically examined by 
very many learned men. Woodward. 


2. At the exact point of time. 

Cri'ticatness. n. f. [from critical.) 
Exactnefs; accuracy; nicety; inci- 
dence at a particular point of time. 

CRI'TICISE. v ne [from eritich. ] 

To play the critick ; to judge; to 
“write remarks upon any pefidrmanee of 
literature; to point out faults and 
beauties. 

They who can eriticife fo weakiy; as to ima- 
gine I have done my wout, may be convinced, 
at their own coit, that I can write feverely with 
tore calc than I can gently. Dryden. 


accurate ; 


if thou 


~ 


2. To animadvert upon as faulty. 


To CRI'TICISE. 


CRITICISM. fa 


To CROAK. «an 
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Know, well cach ancient's proper charader ; 
Without all this at once bctore your eycs, 
Cavtl you may, but never crrtic:fe. Pape. 


Nor would I have his father look fo narr realy 
into thefe accounts as fo take occahon from 
thence to crit:cife on his expences. Lo 
w. a. Lo cenfure’s to 
pals judgment upon. 

Nor (hall I look upon it as any breach of cha- 
rity, to cfticife the author, fə long as I Keep clear 
of the perfon. Adui fon. 
pate crutch. | 

© Criticifm, as it was firit inttituted by 
" Ariftatle,was meant a itandard of judging 
well. Dryden's Innocence, Preface. 
Remark ; animadverfion ; critical ob- 
fervations. 

There is nota Greck or Latin critick, paps 
has not fhewn, even in the thle of his erttiectfwr, 
that he was a matter of all che elogucnce and de- 
licacy of his native tongue. tdaifor. 
[epacezzan, Saxon ; 

crucare, Italian; crocdare, Latin. | 
1. To make a hoarfe low noite, like a 

frog. 
The tubtle {wallow flics about the brouk, 
And querulous frogs in mudcy pvuls do : ria. 
May?’s Firgil. 
So when Jove’s block defcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to fs hottom thook the bog, 
And the hoarfe nation erou’ d. Pepe. 
Blood, fttuf’d in ftkins, is Bvrituth chriftians 
foud ; 
And France robs marthes of the creaking brocd. 
Guy. 
2. To caw, or cry as a raven or crow. 
The raven himfeif is hvarfe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shak fpeare. 
The hoarie raven, on the blafted bough, 
By croaking from the left, prelag’d the coming 
blow. Dryden. 
At the fame time the walk of elms, with the 
croaking of the ravens, luoks exceeding folemn 
and venerable. Addigon. 
3. It may be ufed in contempt for any dif- 
agreeable or offenfive murmur. 
Their underflandings are but littie inftructed, 
when all their whole time and paiasis laid out 
to {till the croaking of their own bellies. Locke. 


Croak. n. f. [from theverb.] The cry 
or voice of a frog or raven. 
The {wallow fkimis the river’s watry face ; 
The frogs renew the crcaks of their loquacious 
race. Dryden. 
Was that a raven’s croak, or my fon’s voice * 
No matter which, [’l] to the grave and hide ly 
Ee, 
Cro'ceovs.adj. [croceus, Latin.) Con- 
filting of faffron ; like faffron. Did. 
Crocira’ TION. a. T [crocitatin, Latin. } 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. Did. 
CROCHTA Fe ree, atch, [ook cups; 
any veflel made of earth. 
CRO'CKERY. n. Earthen ware. 
CRO'CODILE. n. fp [from xay faf- 
fron, and éaa.:, fearing.) An amphi- 
bious voracious animal, in fhape refem- 
bling a lizard, and found in Egypt and 
the Indies. It is covered with very 
hard fecales, which cannot, - without 
great d:fliculty, be pierced; except 
under the belly, where the fkin is ten- 
der. It has a wide throat, with feveral 
rows of teeth, fharp and feparated, 
which enter one another. It runs with 
great fwiftnefs; but does not cally 
turn itfelf. It is long lived, and ts 
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faid to grow continually to its death. 
Some are fifteen or eighteen cubits long, 
Crocodiles Jay their eggs, refemblin:z 
goofe-eggs, fornetimes. ainounting to 


fixty, near the water-Rde, covering 


them with the fand, that the heat of 
the fun may hatch them, Calmet. 
Glofter’s fhuw 
Ecguiles him; as the monrntul craco tile 
With forrow fnares relenting paffergers. Shuksa. 
Crocodtrcs were thought to be peculiar unto the 
Nile. Brown’ s Vulgar Evrou 
Cxfarwill weep, the crocodi’e will weep. Dryd. 
Enticing escoti/es, whofe tears are Ceath; 
Syrens, that mweaer with enchanting breath, 
(rraturlte, 
Crocadive is alfo a little animal, otherwife called 
Rinx, very Much hke the’ jizard, or fmall croco- 
dic. Utlives by land and water; has four fhort 
imall legs, a very tharp muzzie, and a thort 
{mall tail. It is pretty enougin to look at, being 
covered a!l over with little fcaies of the colour of 
filver, intermixt with brown, and of a gold colour 
upon the back. It always remains little. 
Trevoux. 
Cro'coDILINE. adj. [erscodilinus, Lat. ] 
Like a crocodile. Dië, 
Crocus. n. ja A flower. 
Fair-handed Spring unbulums every grace, 
Throws out the fnow-drop and the erotus frh, 
Thowfor. 
Crort. n. f- [cpopz, Saxon.] A little 
clofe joing to a houfe, that is ufed for 
corn or pafture. 


This have I learn'd, 
Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 


That brow this bottom glade. Milton. 
Crorsa’ DEI n. fa [eroifude, Fr. from 
Crorsa’po. § croix, acrofs.] -A holy 


war; a war carried on againĝ infidels 
under the banner of the crofs. 

See that he take the name of Urban, becaufe 
a pope of that name did fir iartitute the croi- 
fudo; and, as with an holy trumpet, did ftir up 
the voyage for the Holy Land. Bacon. 

Cro'isEs. n.f. 

t. Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 

2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under 
the banner of the crofs. 

Crone. n. f. [cnone, Sax. according to 
Verfleran; kronie, Dutch, according 
to Skinner. | 

1. An old ewe. 

Freh herrings plenty Michel brings, 


With fatted crones, and fuch old tnings. Tuffer. 
2. In contempt, an old woman. 
Tske up the Laftard, 
Take ™ up, [Mays give ’t to thy crone, Shak fp. 


Tle crone being in bed with him on the wed- 
ding night, and finding his averfion, endeavours 
to win nis affection Ly reafon. Dryden, 

Cro’ner. a2. f. The hair which grows 
over the top of a horfe’s hoof. 
Cro'ny.n. f. fa cant word. ] An old oth 


quaintance ; a companion of long 
ftanding. 
So when the Scots, your conttant crssiss, 
Th’ efpoufers of your caule and monies. Hradis. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. 
Strange, an aftroluger fhou'd die 
Without one wonder in the tky ! 
Not one of ail his rony ftais 
To pay their oi at his hernie! 
CROOK. z. 4 {croc, French. ] 
atA R or bent initrument. 
2. A theephook, 
l ing the man who Judah's | feeptre hore 


In that sight hand which held the eras betore. 
Cote. Wy. 


Swrye. 


Sut. 


CRO 


He left his ereak, he left his flocks, 
And wand’ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nourifh'd endlefs woe. 
3. Any thing bent ; a meander. 
There fall thole faphire-colour’d brooks, 
Which, conduit-like, with curious cr2ods, 
Sweet itands make in that {weet land. Savy 


Jo Crook. v. a. [crocher, French. ] 


1. l[o bend; toturnintoa hook. 

It is highly probable, that this dileafe proceeds 
from a redundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will 
foften and cresk tender bones. Arbiutinct. 

2. To pervert from reciitude ; to divert 
from the original end. 

Wiatfocver affairs pafs faci aman’s hands, he 
crooketA them to liis own ends ; which muf needs 
be often eccentrick to the eads of hia matter on 
tate. Pacen 

Tec rook. t:n. To, be. bént ; to have 
a curvature. 

_ Their fhoes and pattens are fnouted and piked 
more than a tinger long, cresting upwards. 

Camden. 

Crooxsack.2.f. [crook and back.] A 
term of reproach for a man that has 
gibbous fhoulders. 


Aye, crookback, here I ftand to anfwer thec, 
Ox any he the proudeft of thy fort. Shak/peare. 


CrooKBaCKED. adj. Having bent fhoul- 
ders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pals, 

As vegroc for a (wan; a crookhack’d lafs 
Be call’d Europa. Dryden's Juvenal, 

There are millions of truths that a man is 
not, or may not think himfelf, concerned to 
know; as, whether our king Richard ite. was 
croukbucked or no. Locke. 

Croo'xen. adj. [crocher, French.] 
1. Bent; not ilraight ; curved. 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a 
hil which intercepts the fight of the founding 
body; and founds are propagated as readily 
through crvcked pipes, as through raight ones, 

Newton's Opticks. 

Mathematicians fay of a ttraight line, that it 
is as well an index of its own rectitude as of 
the obliquity of a crooked onc. Woodward. 


2. Winding ; oblique ; anfiactuous. 

A man thall never want crooke:? paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, 
wherever he has the footfteps of ethers to follow. 

Locke. 

Among the crocked tancs, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights Ins gem. Lhomjon 
3. Perverfe ; untoward; without recti- 
tnde of mind ; given to obliquity of 
condudt. 

They have corrupted themfclves: they area 
perverfe and crceked generation. Deut. 

Hence, heap of wrath; foul, indigeltcd lump ! 
As crosked in thy manners as tny thape. Shakfp. 

We were not born <rooted; we learned thule 
windings and turnings of the terpent. South, 

Croo’Ktpry. adv. [from crooked. } 
ta Notin a flraight line. 
2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 

If we walk perverfely with God, he will walk 
crooked! towardsus. Taylors Rule of Living Holy, 

CROO'KEDNESS. n. f. [from crooked. ] 
2. Deviation from flraightnefs ; curvity ; 
the ftate of being infeed ; infleCtion, 

He that knowceth what is ttraight, doth even 
toereby difcern what is cresked; becaufe the ab- 
tence of Rraightnefs, in bodies capable thercof, 
is craokedne/s. Hooker. 

2. Deformity cf a gibbons body. 

When the leathens offered a facrifice to their 
falfe gods, they would make a fevere fearch to 
fee it there were any crockedne/s or fpot, any un- 
slesanels or Gcformity, in their facsitice 

Taylor's Worthy Gommunicant. 


rtor, 


CRO 
CROP. 9. f [cnop, Saxon.] The craw 


of a bird; the firit Romach into which 
its meat defcends. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminu- 
tion of the ment in the mouth; but, in fuch as 
are noi Carnivorous, itis immediately fwallowcel 
into the crop or craw. Ray. 

But fluttering therc, they neitle near the 

throne, 
And lodge in lubitations not their own, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
Dryden. 
Cropr.n.f [cnoppa, Saxon. ] 

1. Fhe highetl part or end of any thing: 
as the head of a tree, the ear of corn. 
2. The harveit; the cura gathered off a 

field ; the produét of the field. 

And this of all uy harvetl hope 1 have, 
Nought reaped but a weedy cop of care. 

Spejer. 

Lav'sing the foil, and reaping plenteous crop, 
Corn, wine, and cil. Miltcn’s Puraaiye Loji. 

The fountain which from Helicon procecds, 
That facred ttream, thould never water wecds, 
Nor make the crep of thorns and thiitles grow. 

Rofcomman. 

Nothing is more prejudical to your crop than 

mowing of it tov foon. — Mortimer’s Huflandry. 
3. Any thing cut off. 
Guiltlefs of ftccl, and from the razor free, 
It falls a plenteous crop referv’d for thee. Dryd. 
To Crop, v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. ‘lo cut off the ends of any thing ; to 
mow ; to reap; tolop. 

Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat, one half is cutaway. Shaf/, 
He, upon whofe fide 
The feweft 1ofes arc cropp’ d from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinton. Shak/p, 

All the budding honours on thy crett 
I'll crop, to make a garland fur my head. Shakj. 

I will crop off trom the top of his young twigs a 
tender one, and will plant it upon an high moun- 
tain. Ezxck. 

There are fome tears of trees, which are combed 
from the beards of goats; for when the goats 
bite and crop them, cfpecially in the mornings, 
the dew being on, the tear cometh forth, and 
hangeth upon their beards. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The atcepy clits, or cezp the flow’ry tayme ! 

Dryden, 
2. To gather before it falls. 
O fruit divine ! 
Sweet of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus 
crapp'd, Milton. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth's bofom drops; 

While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. 
Denhan:. 
Death deftroys 
The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys. 
Creech. 
To Crop. v. n. To yield harveft. 
Royal wench! 
She made great Cæfar lay his tword to-bed ; 
He plough’d her, and Me ercps. Shak/p. 
Cro'rrur. adi. (crop and full.] Satiated ; 
having a full belly. 

He, ftretch*d out all the chimney’s length, 

wiks at the fre his hairy flrength ; 

And crop-fx./, out of door he flings 

Fre the fant cock his matin rings. Milton. 
Cro'rvenr.a. f. [from crop.] A kind of 


pigeon with a lagre crop. 


There be tame and wild pigeons; and of 
tame there be coppers, carviers, rants. Sultron. 
Cro'esick. adj. [crop and fick.) Sick 


with repletion; fick with excefs and 
debauchery. 
Strange odds! wherecrop-/ick drunkards mutt 
engage 
A hungry foc, and arm’d with fober rage. 
Tates Juvenal. 


CRO 


Cro'sier. n. f. [croifer, Fr. from croix, a 
crofs.] The paltoral {taff of a bifhop, 
which has a crofs upon it. 

When prelates are gicat, there is alfo danger 
from theni; as in the times of Anfelmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their crofer:, did 
almoft ery it with the king’s fword. Bacon. 

Grievances there were, I muit confefs, and 
fome incongruities in my civil government , 
wherein fome fay the ceroficr, fome fay the diftaff, 
was too bufy. Houi. 

Her front erect with majey fhe bore, 
The erofier wielded, and the mitre wore. 

Cro'ster. n. f- [croifelet, French.) 

1. A {mall crofs. 

Then Una ’gan to afk, if aught he knew, 

Or incard abroad, of that her champion true, 
That in his armour bare a creflet red. Spenfer. 

Here an unfinifh'd diamond croflet lay, 

To which {oft lovers adoration pay. Guy. 

2. lt feems to be printed in the following 
palfase, by miltake, for cor/elet. 

The creflet fome, and fome the cuifhes mould, 
With filver plated, and with dudétile gold. Dry, 

CROSS. n. f. [ervix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, 
Latin. ] 

t. One ftraight body laid at right angles 
over another ; the inftrument by which 
the Saviour of the world fuffered death. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, longways 
of that part of the quill which hath the pith, 
and crofsways of that picce of the quill without 
pith. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, 

You are firft to confider ferioufly the infinite 
love of your Saviour, who offered himfelf for 
you as a facrifice upon the crofs. Tayler. 

2. The enfign of the chriftian religion. 

Her holy faith and chriltian cre/s oppos’d 
Againit the Saxon gods. Rowe, 

3. A monument with acrofs upon it to 
excite devotion, fuch as were anciently 
fet in market-places. 

She doth ttray about 
By holy crofes, where the kneels and pravs. 
Shick/peare. 

4. Aline drawn through another. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obftructs ; 
misfortune; hinderance; vexation ; 
oppofition; mifadventure ; trial of p2- 
tience. 

Wilhing unto me many crefes and miichances 


Dry, 


in my love, whenfoever { fhould love. — Svduzy. 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becaufe it is a cuftomary croft. Shab(peare. 


Heaven prepares good men with crsfes; but 

no ill can happen to a good man. Ben Fon x, 

A great citate hath great ¢roffes, and a mean 

fortune hath but fmall oncs. Taylor. 

6. Money, fo called becanfe marked with 
a crofs. 

He was faid to make foldiers fpring up out of 
the very earth to fullow him, though he had not 
a crofs to pay them falary. Howel. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs, 
Who neither carried back nor brought one c7ofi’ 

Dryden, 
Crofs and Pile, a play with money ; at 
which it is put to chance whether rhe 
fide, which bearsa crofs, fhail lie up- 
ward, or the other, 

Whacum had neither ers/: nor p:e; 
His plunder was not worth the while. Hedibrss. 

Tuis I humbly conceive tu be perfest boy: 
play; crofs, I win, and pile, you lofe; or, what's 
your’s is mine, and what’s mire is my own., 


Guill. 

8. Church lands in Ireland. 
The abfolute palatines made their own judges 
fo as the King’s writ did not ran in thofe coun- 
ties, but only in the church lands lying Wala 
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CRO 


the fame, which were called the ersfs; wherein 
the king made a therif: fo in each of tncie 
countics palatines there was one theriff of the 
liberty, and another of the crofs. Sir F. Davies. 


Cross. adj. [from the Mbitantive. ] 
i. Tranfverfe ; falling athwart fometling 


elfe. 


Whatfoever penumbra thould be made in the 
circles hy the crofs retractionof the fecond prifm. 
that penumbra would be confpicuuons in the 
right lines which touch thofs circles,  Newycz 

The fun, in that tpace of time, by his annual 
contrary motion eaftward, will be acvanced near 
a degree of the ecliptick, crzfs to the motion of 
the equator. Holder on Time. 

The thigs muĝ needs encounter, when they 
cither advance towards one another in dire& 
lines, or meet in the interlection of crofs oncs. 

Bentley. 
2. Oblique ; lateral. 
Was this a f2ce, 

To fand againft the deep dread-bolted thunder? 

In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 

Of quick crofs lightning ? Skak/peure. 
3. Adverfe ; oppofite : often with ¢o, 
We're both love’s captives; but with fate fo 

crefsy » 

One muĝ be happy hy the other’s lufs. Dryden, 

Crofs to our intereits, curbing fenfe and fin; 
Opprefs’d without, and undermin’d within, 

Trt thrives through pain. Dryden. 

It runs crcfs 29 the belief and apprehenfion of 
the reft of mankind; a dimiculty which a modeft 
and good man is icarce able to encounter. Atterb. 


g. Perverfe; untraCtable. 

When, through the cre/s circumftances of a 
man’s temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleafure would certainly expofe him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 

South. 
ç. Peevith; fretful ; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack athi&t himfelf, 
becaufe he had received a crofs anfwer from his 
miftrets ? Tuytor. 

All crofs and diftafteful humours, and what- 
ever elle may render the converfation of men 
grievous and uneafy to one anothcr, muf be 
fhunned. Tillotfon. 

6. Contrary ; contradictory. 

Tne mind brings all the ends of a long and 
various hypothefis together; fees how one part 
cohcres with, and depends upon, another; and 
fo clears off all the appearing contrarieties and 
contradictions, that feemed to lic crofs and un- 
couth, and to make the whole unintelligible. 

South. 
47. Contrary to wih; unfortunate. 

We learn the great reafonaklenefs of not only 
a contented, but alfo a thankful, acquiefcence in 
any condition, and under the croffeji and fevereit 
paffages of Provicence. Soth. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the cro/s 
and unlucky iffuc of my defign; for, by my dif- 
like of difputes, I am engaged in one, Grantile, 

8. Interchanged. ; 

Evarchus made a crofs mariage alfo with Do- 
rilaus’s Gfier, and fhorty lcit her with child of 
the famous Pyrocles. Sidney 

Crofs marriages, between the king's fon and 
the archduke’s daughter; and again, between 
the archdukce’s fon and the king's daughter. 

Bacon's Henry vin. 
Cross. prep. 
t. Athwart; fu as to interfeQ any thing ; 
tran{verfely. 

The enemy had, in the woods before them, 
cut down great trees crofs the ways, fo that 
thcir horfe could not potibly pais that way. 

A noiles 

Betwixt the midh and thefe, the gods affign'd 
Two nabitable feats of human kind; 

And crofs their limits cut a flop:ng way, 
Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway 
Dryden's Pirgit. 


5g To move 


CRO 


Crofs his back, as in triumphant fceag, 
The houpe and pillar of the houfe was burn. Drysl. 
2. Over ; from fide to fide. 
A fox was taking a walk one night crofs a vil- 
lage. L Ejirange. 
To Cross. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To lay one body, or draw one line, 
athwart another. 
This fore’d the ftubborn’{t, for the caufe, 
To crofs tne cudgels to the laws; 
That what by breaking them ‘t had gain’d, 
By their fupport might be maintain’d. Hudidras. 
“The loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thick 
and ftrong, with the tips crefing one another, 
with great readinefs breaks oven fir-cones, ap- 
ples, and other fruit, to come at their kernels; as 
if the croffing of tie bill was defigned for this fcr- 
vice. Derham's Phyfico- Thedog y- 
I thall moit carefully obferve, not to crofs over 
or deface the copy of your papers for the future, 
and only to mark in the margin. Pope. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and 
croffes and confounds her former track. atts. 


2. To fign with the crofs, 
Friars 
Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls, 
And cxercife the beds, and crofs the walls. Dry. 


3. To cancel: as, fo crofs an article. 


4. To pafs over, 


He conqucred this proud Turk as far as the 
Hellectponr, which he croj/ed, and made a vifit to 
the Greek emperor at Conttantinople. Tempie. 

We found the hera, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and crofs’d the bitter 

lake. Dryden. 
laterally, obliquely, or 
athwart ; not in oppofition ; not in the 
fame line. 

But he them fpying, ’gan to tum afide, 

For fear, as feem’d, or for fome feincd lofs ; 
Mure greedy they of news, fat towards him do 
croft. Spenfer. 


6. To thwart; to interpofe obftruction ; 


to embarrafs ; to obiućt; to hinder; 
to counteract. 
Stilt do l crefs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in 
hand. Hooker. 
The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be crofs’d in what he did intend. Davie’. 
He was fo great an enemy to Digby and Col- 
peper, who were only prefent in debates of the 
war with the officers, that he crof/ed all they pro- 
pofed. 
Buricd in private, and fo fuddenly ! 
It croffes my defign, which was t allow 
The rites of funeral hiting hisdegree. Dryden. 
Swell’d with our late fucceffes on the fue, 
Which France and Holland wanted pow’r tu ercfs, 
We urge an unfcen fate. Dryden. 
The firm patriot there, 
Though fill by faction, vice, and fortune cro/?, 
Shall tnd the generous labour was not lor. 
siddifon’s Cato, 


to be inconfiftent 


Clarendon. 


7. To counteract ; 
with 

Then their wills claf@ with their underftand- 
ings, und their appetites crofs their duty. Locke. 

$. To contravene; to hinder by autho- 
rity; to countermand. 

No governour is fuffered to 30 on with any one 
courfe, but upon the leaft information he is ei- 
ther stopped and ersfed, or other courfes ap- 
pointed him from hence. Spenfer on lreiand. 

It may make my cafe dangcious, to srofs tnis 
in the fmalleft. Shukfpeare. 

g. To contradict. 

In all this there is not a fyllable which any 
ways crofjeth us. Hozker. 

jt is ceitain, howfocver it crofs the received 
opinion, that founds may be created without air. 

Bucen's Natures Hiflory. 
to. Todebar; to preclude. 


GRO 


From his loins no hopeful branch fhal fpring, 
To crofs me from the gulden time I look for. 
Shak/peure. 
To Cross. v. n. 
t. To lie athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconfittent. 
Men’s actions do not always crofs with reafon, 
Sidney. 
Cross-BaR-sHoT. n. f. Around fhot, or 
great bullet, with a bar of iron put 
through: it. Harris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. v. a. [crofs and exa- 
mine.) To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queftions of the contrary party. 

If we may but crofs-examine and interrogate 
their ations againft their words, theic will foun 
confefs tue invalidity of their folemncft corfef- 
fions. Decay of Piety. 

The judges fhall, as they think fat, interrogate 
or crofs-examine the wiinefies. Spechuter. 

Cross-sTAFF. n. f. [from orofs and 
flaf-\ An intrument commonly called 
the foreftaff, ufed by feamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or llars. 
Harris. 
CRO'SSBITE. n.f. [crofs and bite] A de- 
ception ; a cheat. 

The fox, that trufted to his addrefs and ma- 
nage, without fo much as dreaming of a crofs-bire 
from fo filly an animal, fell himfelf into the pit 
that ne had digged for another. L'Lfirarge. 

To Cro'ssBITE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To contravene by deception. 
No rhetorick muft be fpent againtt crofs-biting 


a country evidence, and frigiting him out of kis 
fenfes. 


Cailier, 
That many Knotty points there are, 
Which all difcufs, hut few can clear ; 
As nature flily had thought fr, 
For fome by-cnds, to crofs-bite wit. Prior. 


Cro'sssow. n.f. [erof/s and bow.] A 
miffive weapon, formed by placing a 
bow athwart a ftock. 

Gentlemen fuffer their beafts to run wild in 
their woods and walte ground, where they are 
hunted and killed with cro/s-dows and pieces, in 
the manner of deer. Carew of Cormecall. 

The matter of the crofs-bows, lord Rambures. 

Shakfpeare. 

Teftimony is like the fhot of a long bow, 
which owes its efficacy to the force of the fhooter; 
argument is like the thot of the crofs-beqw, equally 
forcible whether difclarged by a giant ora dwarf. 

Poyle. 


Crosspower. n. f. [from crofsbow.] A 


fhooter with a crofsbow, 
The French afhited themfelves by land with 
the crofs-bowers of Genoa againtt the Englith. 
Raleign's Effays. 
Cro’ssGRAINED. adj. (crofs and grain. }. 
1. Having the fibres tranfverfe or irre- 
gular. 

If the Ruf proves ers grained in any part of 
its length, then you mu turn your ftuff to plane 
it che contrary way, fo far as it runs crof/grained. 

Moxon. 
2. Perverfe ; troublefome ; vexatious. 
We find in fullen wrts, 
And erefs-grain’ d works of modern wits, 
The wonder of the ignor:rt. Hudrbras, 

The fpiit of contradiction, in a crofs-grutned 
Woman, is incurable. L' Eftranze. 

She was none of your crefs-grained, terma- 
gant, fcolding jadcs, that une had as good he 
hanged as live in the houfe with. Arbuthnot, 

But wifdem, peevifh anei crofs-grain’d, 
Mutt be oppos'd, to be futtain’d. 

Cro'ssry. adv. [from cro/s.} 


1. Athwart ; fo asto interfe fomething 
elfe. 


Pricr. 


CRO 


CRO 


2. Oppofitely ; adverfely ; in oppofition Yo Croc. v. n. (erochu, crooked, Fr.] 


to. 

He that provides fer this litt, but takes no 
care for eternity, is wife for a meiment, but a 
fool for ever; and acts as untowardly and ¢ro/:/) 
to the reafon of things, as can be imagined. 

Lillotfon. 
3. Unfortunately. " 
Cro'ssness. x. f. [from crofs.] 
i. Tranfverfenels ; interfeétion. 
2. Perverfenefs; peevithnefs. 

The lighter fort of matignity turneth but to a 
crof/ne/s cr aptnefs to oppofe 3 but the deeper fori, 
toenvy, or mere mifcnicf. Bacon. 

I deny nothing, fit tobe granted, out of erc//- 
nefs or humour. King Charles. 

Whe would have imagined that the ttit? cre//- 
nefs of a poor captive fhould ever have had the 
powcr to make Haman’s teat fu uncafy to him ? 

L? Fyivange. 

They help us to forget ile croffve/s of men and 
things, compofe ou: cures and our paflions, and 
lay our difappointments afleep. Cellier. 

Cao’ssnow. n./. [cre/s and row. ] Alpha- 
bet ; fo named becaule a crofs ts placed 
at the beginning, to fhow that the 
end of learning ts piety. 

He hearkens arter prophecics and dreams, 
And from the ergjrow plucks the letter G; 
And fays a wizard told bim, that by G 
His ifie difinherited thoulc be. Skakfpeare. 

Cro'sswixn. n. f [crofs and wind.] 
Wind blowing from the right orktt. 

The lea& unhappy pertons do, in fo fickle and 
fo tempeftuous a tea as this world, meet with 
many more either croJwinds or ttormy gufts than 
pro{pcrous gales. Bayle. 

Cro’ssway. n. /. [crofs and way.] A 
jimall obfcure path interfecting the chief 


road. 
Damn’d fpirits a!l, 
That in crofways and floods have Lnrial, 
Already to their wortny beds are gone. Shak/p. 
Cro’sswort. n./. [from cro/s and wort. } 
A plart. 

Ic hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, 
from which it differs in the number of leaves 
that are produced at evcry joint; which in this 
are only four, difpofed in form of a crofs. Miller, 


Crorcn. n. f. [croc, French.}] A hook 


or fork. 

Ther isa tradition of a dilemma that Moreton 
ufed to raife the benevolence to higher rates ; and 
fome called it his fork, and fome his cre#zh. Bacon, 

Save elme, afh, and crab tree for cart and fui 

plough, 
Save ftep for a ftile of the crotch and the bough. 
Tujer. 
Cro'tcHer. n. f. [crochet, French. ] 
t. [In mufick.] One of the notes or 
chara€ters of time, equal to half a 


minim, and double a quaver. Chamé, 

Asa good harper, firicken far in years, 

Into whofe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 

But on his harp plays ill, or notatall. Davies 

2. A fupport; a piece of wood fitted 
into anotherto fupport a building. {fiom 
croch, a fork. ] 

A ftatelty temple fhoots within the tkies, 

The crotchets of their cot i columns rife. Dryd. 
3. [In printing.} Hooks in which words 
are included [thus]. 
4. A perverfe conceit ; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inven- 
tions, which crept into her, tended either to 
twitch or enlarge the ivy. Herel. 

The horfe fmelt him out, and prefently a 
crotchet came imhis bead how he might counter- 
mine him. L’Eprange. 


VoL. I. 


t. To loop low; to lie clofe to the 


round: as, the lion crouches to his 
matter. 

2. To fawn; to bend fervilely ; to Roop 
meanly. 


Evcry one that is Jefte in thine houfe, fhall 
come and crouch to him fur a piece of falver and 
a moriel of bread 1 Sam, 

At his heels, 
Leatht te like hounds, thould famine, fword, 
and fre, 
Crouch for employ ment. Shalfpeare. 

Thep fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom 
they cannot ruin; quote them, when. they are 
prefent; and, when they arz abfent, ftcal tcir 
jef Se Dryden. 

Tov well the vigourol that arm they know; 
They lick the duft, and crouch beneath their fatal 

foc. Dryden, 

Your thameful tory thall record of me, 

The men all crouch d, and Ieft a woman free. 


Dryden, 
CROUP. n. f. [eroupe, French. ] 
1. The rump of a fowl. 


2, The buttocks of a horfe. 


Croura'pes. n.f. [from croup. | Higher 


leaps than thofe of corvets, that keep 
the fore and hind quarters of a horfe in 
an cqual height, fo that he truffes his 
legs under his belly without yerking. 
Farrier’s Did. 
CROW. n.f- [cpape, Saxon; corvus, 
Latin. } 
1. A large black bird that feeds upon the 


carcafles of bealts. 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway 
airy 
Shew {carce fo grofs as bectles. Shakjpsare, 
To crows he like impartial grace affords, 
And choughs and daws, and fuch republick 
birds. Dryden. 


2. To plucka Crow, isto be induitrious 
or contentious about that which ts of 


no value. - 
If you difpute, we muft even pluck a crow 
about it. L' Ejirange. 


Refolve, hefore we £0, 
That you and I muf pl! a crow. Hudibras. 
os Oe of iron, with a beak, ufed asa 
lever to force open doors; as the Latins 
called a hook corvus. 

The crow is ufed asa lever to lft up the ends 
of great heavy timber, and then they thruft the 
claws betwecn the ground and the timber; and 
laying fome ftuff bchind the crow, they draw 
the other end of the fhank backwards, and fo 
rafe the timber. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. Shetfpeare’s Romeo and Julict, 

Againit the gate employ your crows of iron. 

Scu’ hern. 


4. [from Tocraw.] The voice ofa cock, 
or the nofe which he makes in his 


gayety. 

To Crow. v, 2. pret. I crew, or crowed ; 
I have crowed. [cpapan, Saxon. ] 

t. To make the notfe which a cock makes 


in gayety or defiance. 
But even then the morning cock crew loud. 
Shak[pea res Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock Why? 
faithtie. Diogenes antwered, Becaule when you 
crew, men yfe to rife. Baco. 
That the lion trembles at the cerewring-of the 
cock, king James, upon trial, found to be falu- 
lous. Iakewili. 
Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
So hight her cock, Dryden's Fables. 


CRO 


2, To boafl; to bully; to vapour; to 
bluiter; tolwagger. 


Selby ts crowing, and, though always defeated 
by his wife, Qtil crowing on. Grandifon. 


CROWD. n. J. [cpud, Saxon.] 

1. A multitude confuledly prefied toge- 
ther. 

2. A promifcuous medley, without order 
or ditlinétion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a 
multitude to that tumu't he had otferved in the 
Tearian fea, dafhing and breaking among its croad 
of iflands. Pope. 

3. The vulgar; the populace. 

He went not with the craw to fee a fheine, 

But fed us by the way with food divine. Dryden, 
4. [from erath, Welfh.] A fiddle. 

Hark low the minftrels “gin to fhril! aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling cr a7, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 


Spenfers 
His fideie is your proper purchale, 
Won iu the fervice of the churches; 
And by your doom mutt be allow'd 
To be, or be nu more, a crowd. Hzdidra:. 


To Crown. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fill with confufed multitudes. 


A mind which is ever crowding its memory 
with things which it learns, may cramp the in- 
vention itfelf. Wares. 


2. To prefs clofe together. 

The time iniforder’d, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and crufh us to this monftrous form, 
To hold our fafety up. Shakfpeare's Henry tv. 

It feems probab!e that the fca coth ftili grow 
narrower from age to age, and finks more within 
its channel and the bowels of the earth, accord- 
ing as it can make its way into all thofe fubter- 
raneous cavities, and crowd the atr out of them. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up ne 
(pace, fo its a€tions feem to require no time > 
but many of them fecm to he crowded into m 
initaat. Locks. 

Then let us fill 
This little interval, this paufe of life, 
With all the virtues we can crowd into it. 
Addijon's Gata. 


3. Toiacumber by multitudes. 
How fhort is life! Why will vain courtiers 
toil 
And Bi a vainer monarch fora {mile ? 
Grantville, 
4. To Crown Sail. [afea phrafe.] To 
fpread wide the fails upon the yards. 


To Crown. v. n. 
1. To f{warm; to be numerous and cor- 
fufed. 
They foilow their undaunted king; 
Crowd through their gates; and, in the fields of 
hi ane 
The Meikin {quadrons mect in mortal fight. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
2. To thruft among a multitude. 
A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin 


Amidit fo many virtues crowded in. Cozely, 

Cro'woerR. 2.f. [from crowd] A ñd- 
dler. 

Chevy-chafe fung bya blind crow.fer, Sidney. 


Cro'wroot. n./. [from crow and foot ; 
in Latir, ranunculus.) A flower. 

CrowFoorT. n. /. [from croc and foe’. }] 
A caltrop, or piece of iron with four 
points, two, three, or four inches long; 
fo that, whatever way it falls, one 
point is up. It is ufed in war fiw ine 
commoding the cavalry. Military Dic. 

2 L 


CRO 
Cro'wKEEPER. n. fa [crow and keep.] A 


{carecrow. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crewkeeper. 


Shak fpeare. 
CROWN. n S. f[eouronne, Fr. kroone, 
Dutch; corona, Latin. } 


1. The ornament of the head which de- 
notes imperial and regal dignity. 
If thou be a king, where is thy eraen ? 
—My crown is in my heart, not on my head: 
My crow is call’d content; 
A croceh it is that feldom kings enjoy. Szak/p. 
Look dowr, you gods, 
And on tħis couple drop a bleifed erso». Shaky, 
I would the cullege of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And tet the triple crown upon his head. Stak/p. 
Ts it not as great a prefumption in us to bc- 
come God’s tons; and to inberit kingdums, and 
to hope tor cr.ws, and thrones, and fceptres, 
as it is to ft down with him as his guetts ? 
Kettlewell. 


2. A garland. 
Receive a crswan fo thy well ordering of the 
feat. Ecelus. 
. Reward ; honorary diftin@tion. 
They co it to obtain a corruptible ercw, but 
we an incorruptible. 1 Cor. 
Let merit crews, and juftice laurels give, 
But let me happy by your pity live. Dryden. 
4. Regal power ; royalty. 
Tie fuccefion of a crown in (cveral countries 
places it on different heads. Locke. 


5. Lhe top of the head, in a contemptu- 
ous fenfe. 
Tr he awake, 
toe to crown he'll fill our fkins with 
pinches, 
Make us fteange luff. Shak/peare’s Tempeft. 
. While bis head was working upon this thougat, 
the toy took him in the cctv to fend for the 
{ongfter. L’ Efirange. 
Beho'd! if fortune ora miftrefs frowns, 
Some plunge in bufineis, others thave their 
crowns, Pepe. 


6. The top of any thing, asof a moun- 
taim 
Upon the crown o’ th’ cliff, what thing was 
that 
Which parted from you? Skakfpeare. 
Huge trunks of trecs, fell’d from tie ftecpy 
csewun 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 
I once opened a rema kable atheroma: it was 
abaut as big as the erctun of 2 man’s hat, and 
Jay underneath the pectoral mufcle. Sharp’s Surg. 


From 


& A piece of money, anciently ftamped 
with a crown ; five fhillings. 

Trut not to your fervants, who may mifin- 
form you, by which they may perhaps gain a 
few ercu?.s. Bucor. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread 

wich is fy brown, 
May fatisty his appetite, and owe ro mana 
crown. Suckling. 

An ounce of filyer, whether in pence, groats, 
© crown-pieces, ftivcrs or ducatoons, or in bul- 
non, 2s, and eternally will be, of equal value to 
any other ounce of filver. Locke. 

9: Honour; ornament; decoration; ex- 
cellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the crown of old men. 

Ecclus. 

Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 

Junged for, my joy and crows, Rand faft in the 
Lord. F ; Pailippiars. 
10. Completion ; accom plifhment. 


CROWN-IMPERIAL. m/f. [corona imperia- 


lis, Lat.) A plant. 


CRU 


To Crown. v. a. [from the noun. J 


1. To inveit with the crown or regal orna- 
ment. 
Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Hattings had pronoune’d your part; 
I mean your vuice for crosuming of the king. 
Shak {peare’s Richard 111. 
Her who faircft does appear, 
Crown ner queen of all the year. 


2, Tocover, as with a crown. 
Umbro, the prieft, the proud Marrabians led, 
And peaceful olives crown’d nis hoary head. 
Drydens Aeneid. 
2. To dignify ; to adorn; to make illuf- 
trious. 

Thou haft made him a little lower than the 
anges, and haft cresuzed him with glory and ho- 
nour. Pfalms. 

She thall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princefs; many days fiall fee her, 
And yct no Gay without a deea to crown it. 
Shakfpeare. 


Dryden. 


4. To reward; to recompenfe. 
Urge your fuccefs; defe:ve a lifting name; 
She'll crown a grateful and a conftant fame. 
Rafcommen. 
4 To complete ; to perfect. 
The lafting and cromnizg privilege, or rather 
property, of fricudfhip, is conftancy. South, 
6.. To terminate; to finih. 
All thefe a milk-white honeycomb furround, 
Which in the midh the country banquet crown'd 
Dryden, 
Crowncrass. n.f. The fine fort of 
window -glafs. 
Cro’wnrpost. n. f. A pof, which, in 
fome buildings, flands upright in the 
middle, between two principal rafters. 


Cro’wnscas.n.f. A ftinking filthy feab, 
that breeds round about the corners of a 
horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Farrier’s Did, 

CrowNn-THISTLE.2 f. [corona imperialis. ] 
A flower. 

Cro’wNWHEEL. n.f- The upper wheel of 
a watch next the balance, which is 
driven by it. 

Cro'wnworks, n. f. [In fortification. ] 
Bulwarks advanced towards the field, to 

ain fome hill or rifing ground. Harris. 

Cro'wnet. n. /. [from croc. ] 

1. The fame with corone?. 

2. In the following paffage it feems to 
fignify chief end ; laft purpofe: proba- 
bly from finis coronut opus. 

Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt! this gay charm! 
Whofe eye beck’d forth miy wars, and cail’d 
them home ; 
Whofe hofom was my ercienct, my chief end; 
Like a right gipty hath, at fat and loofe, 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of lols. Shak/p. 
Cro’wroe. n. f. [erow and toe.) A plant. 

Bring the rathe primrofe that frfaken dies, 

The tufted crew-soc, and the pale jeffamine. 
Milton, 

CRO'YLSTONE. n. f. Cryftallized cauk. 
In this the cryflals are fmall.  Woodw. 

Cru'ciaL. adi. [crux, crucis, Latin.] 
Tranfverfe ; interfe€ting one another. 

Whoever has feen the practice of the crucial 
incifion, muft be fcnfible of the falfe reafoning 
ufed in its favour. Sharp. 

To Cru’crate. v. a. [ernucio, Lat.] To 
torture ; to torment ; to excruciate. 

CRUCIBLE. n.f. [crucibulum, low Lat.) 
A chymil’s melting pot, made of 


CRU 


earth; fo called, becaufe they- were 
formerly marked with a crofs. 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it ina 
crucible or melting crufe, and fet them on the Gre, 
well covered round about with coals. Peacham, 

CrucrFerous. adj. [crux and fero, 
Latin.] Bearing the crofs. Lid. 

Cru'cirier. n. f. [from crucify.) He 
that inflicts the punifhment of cruci- 
fixion. 

Vifible judgments were executed on Chrift's 
crucificrs. Hammond. 

Cru'crrix. n. f. [erucifixus, Latin.] A 
reprefentation in picture or itatuary of 
our Lord’s paffion. 

There ftands at the upper end of it a large 
crucifix, very much eftcemed. The figure of our 
Saviour reprefents him in his lat agonies of 
death. stdcifon on Italy. 

CRUCIFIXION. z. f. [from crucifixus, 
Latia.] The punithment of nailing to 
a crofs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Saviour’s 
cracipirten. cidd. fon on Italy, 

Cru'cirorM, adj. [crux and forma, Lat.) 
Having the form of a crofs. 

ToCRUCIFY. v.a. [crucifigo, Latin. ] 
To put to death by nailing the hands 
and teet to acrofs fet upright. 


Thee crucify to themfelves the fon of God 
afrefh, and put him tu an open hame. Heb, 

But to the crofs he nails thy enemies, 

The law that is again’ thce, and the fins 
Of all mankind, with kim there crucify’d. Mriton. 

CruciGerovus. adj. [cruciger, Latin, } 
Bearing the crofs. 

CRUD. n». f [commonly written curd. 
See Curd.) A concretion of any liquid 
into hardnefs or ftiffnefs ; coagulation. 

CRUDE. adj. [crudus, Latin, ] 

1. Raw; not fubdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any procefs or prepa- 
ration. 

Common crude falt, barely diffolved in com- 
mon agua fortis, will give it power of working 
upon gold. oyle. 

Fermented liquors have qvite different quatities 
from the plant itfelf; tor no fruir, taken crase, 
has the intoxicating quality of wine. srZut4nos. 


_3. Harfh ; unripe. 


A juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the 

degree of nourtthment. Bacon, 

4. Unconcodted ; not well digefted in the 
ftomach. 

While the body to be converted and altered is 
too rong for tne efficient that fhould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth faft the nift form or 
confiftence, it is crude and inconcoét; and the 
procefs is to be cailed crudity and inconcoction. 

Bacon's Natural H:jicry. 

5. Not brought to perfe€tion; unfnifhed; 

immature. 

In a moment up thcy turn’d 

Widle the ccleftial foil; and faw beneath 

Th’ originals of nature, in their crede 

Conception. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
6. Having indigefted notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf, 
Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. 


7. Indigelted ; not fully concocted in the 
intellect. 


Others. whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have fcign’d 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis’d. 

Ben Foner. 

What peradventure may feem fuli to nic, may 

appear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. 
Digby on she Seul. 


CRU 


Ahbfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Kefum. 
Cru'peELY. adv, | from crude.) Unripcely ; 
without due preparation. 


Th’ advice was truc; but fear had fciz'd the 
moft, 


= And all good counfel is on cowards lott : 
The queflion crudely put, to thun delay, 
Twas cayricd by the major part to ftay. Dryd. 
Crou'DENEss. 2. / [trom crude. ] Unripe- 
nefs; indigeftion. 
Cru’pity. n. /. [from cruae.] 
1. Indigettion; inconco&ion. 

They are very temperate, whercby they pre- 
vent indigcition and crudities, and confequently 
putrefcence of humours. Brown. 

A diet of vifcid aliment creates flatulency and 
erudities in the tomach. adr buthnot. 

2. Unripenefs; want of maturity. 
To Cru'nLE. v.a. [a word of uncertain 
etymology. ] To coagulate; to congeal. 
I felt my crudled blood 
Congeal with fear; my inair with horror ftood. 
Drydens ÆEneid. 
The Gelons ufe it, when, for drink and food, 
They mix their crrad/ed milk with horfes blaod 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Cru'py. adj. [from crud. } 
1. Concreted ; coagulated. 

His cruel wounds, with crudy blood congeal'd, 

They, binden up fo wifely as they may. Spenfer. 
2. [from crude.) Raw ; chill. 

Sherris fack afcends into the brain; dries me 
there all the foolifh, dull, and crudy vapours 
which environ it. Shak/peare, 

CRUEL. adj. [cruel, French ; criedelss, 
Latin. ] 


1. Pleafed with hurting others; inhuman ; 
hardhearted ; void of pity; wanting 
compaffion ; favage ; barbarous; unre- 


lenting. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern 
time, > 
Thou fhouldt have faid, Go, porter, turn the 
Key ; 


All cruel 's clfe fubfcrib’d. Shak/peare, 

If thou art that cruel god, whofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Dryden. 

2. [Of things.] Bloody; mifchievous ; 
deftructive ; cauling pain. 

Confider mine cnemies; for they are many, 
and they hate me with cruel hatred. Pfalns. 

We bcheld onc of the cruel fights between 
two knights, that ever’ hath aaorned the mott 
martial itory. Sidney. 

Cru’eiry. adv. [from cruel. ] 
1. In acrucl manner ; inhumanly ; barba- 
roully. 

He relics upon a broken reed, that not only 
batcly fails, but alto cruelly pierces, the hand that 
rets upon it. South. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom eral) you hold in bands, Dryd. 

2. Painfully ; milchicvoufly. 

The Scotti arrows being fharp and flender, 
enter into a man or horfe moft eruci/y, notwith- 
flanding they are thor forth weakly. Spenfer. 

Brimitone and wild-fire, though they burn 
crucl/yy and are hard to quench, yet make no 
fuen hery wind as pun-powaer. Bacen. 

CRU'ELNESS. x. f. {from cruel.) Inhu- 
manity ; cruelty. 

But the more crucl, and more favage wild, 
Than either lion or the tionc(s, 

Shumes not tu be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 
She taketh glory in her crue/ne/s. Spenfer, 

Cro’evay. 2. f. [cruaute, French. | 
t. Inhumanity ; favagenefs; barbarity ; 
delight in the pain or mifery of others. 

The crue/ty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daltard nobles, 


CRUM. mfi 
CRUMB. ? Dutch; rumml, German. ] 


ERY 


Aave fufer'd me by the voice of flaves to be 
Whoop'’c out of Rume. Shak{peare. 


2. Aét of intentional aMiétion. 


There were great changes in the world by the 
revolutions ol empie, the crwe/ties of conquer- 
ing, and the calamitics of cnflaved, nations. 

Temple. 


CRU'ENTATE. adj. [eruentotus, Latin. ] 


Smeared with blood. 


aAtomical aporrheas pafs: from the cruentate 
cloth or weapon to the wound. Glanvitle. 


Cruer. n.f. [bkruicke, Dutch.) A vial 


for vinegar or oil, with attopple. 
Within thy reach J fet the vinegar; 
And fll'd the eruet with the acid tide, 
While pepper-water worms thy Lait fupplied. 
Swift. 


Cruse. n. f.[kruicke, Dutch.) A {mall 


Cup. 


I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a crus/e. I Kings. 
The train prepare a cruife of curious mould, 
A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnith’d gold. 


Pope's Ody fey. 


CRUISE. a. A. [croi/e, Fr. from the ori- 


ginal crui/ers, who bore the crofs, and 
plundered only infidels. ] A voyage in 
{earch of plunder. 

To Cruise. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
rove over the fea in fearch of opportu- 
nities to plunder; to wander on the 
fea without any certain courfe. 


Cru'tser. n. /. [fromcrusfe.] One that 


roves upon the fea in fearch of plunder. 

£ monght the cruifers it was complained, that 
their furgeons were too active in amputating 
fractured members. Wifeman. 


fenuma, Sax. $ruyme, 


1. The foft part of bread; not the cruft. 
Take of manchet about three: ounces, the 
crumb only thin cut; and let it be boiled in milk 
till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 


2. A fmall particle or fragment of bread. 


More familiar grown, the table crums 
Attract his flender teet. Thomfon, 
Jo Cru’MBLE. v. a. [from crumb.] ‘To 
break into {mall pieces; to comminute. 
Fleth is but the glafs which holds the duft 
That meafures all our time, which alfo fhall 
Be crumbled into duft. Herbert, 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy 
joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. Milton. 
By frequent parcelling and fubdividing of 
inheritances, in procefs of time they became fo 
divided and crumbled, that there were few perfons 
of able citates. Hale’s Law of England. 
Atthe fame time we were crumbled into va- 
rious factions and patties, all aiming at by- 
interefts, without any fincere regard for the pub- 
lic good, Atterbury. 
The till leaves three hundred pounds a year 
to tiie mother church; which they can divide 
likewile, and crumbie as low as their will and 
pleafure will difpote of them. Swift. 
ToCnreMuBce.v.a, To fall into {mall 
pieces. 
There is fo hot a fummer in my brain, 

That ail my bowcls erwmnd/e up to duf. Shaut/p. 
Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 
Who finvoths with narrow, of who pounds with 

rakes, 

The crunbling clods. Dryden, 
Ambition figh’d: the found it vain to truf 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling butt. 

Pope. 
If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
pats in the form of gravel. adrbuthrot. 


CRU 


What houfe, when its matcrials crumble, 
Muft not inevitably tumble? Swf. 
For the little land that temains, provifion is 
made by the late act againgt popery, that it will 
daily crumble away. Surypte 


CRU'MENAL. n. f. [from crumena, Lat.) 
A purfe. 


The fat ox, that woonnt lipye in the Rali, 
Is now fa Raned in her cvumenal, Spemfere 


Cru/mMy. ag. [from crum.] Soft; not 


crulty. 


CRUMP. adj. [cpump, Saxon; from, 


Dutch; rumm, German.) Crooked 
in the back. 

When the workmen took meafure of him, he 
was crump fhouldered, and the right fide nigher 
than the left. L' Eftrange. 

To Cru’mrie. v.a. [from crump ; or cor- 
rupted from rumple, rompclen, Dutch. } 
To draw into wrinkles; to crufh toge- 
ther in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfe, and expofing 
his palm to two or three that ftoud by him, they 
crumpled it into all fhapcs, and diligently tcanned 
every wrinkle that could be made. aldcifon, 


CrRU'MPLING. n.f. A {mall degenerate 
appie. 

To Crunk. v.n. To cry likea 

To CRvu’NKLE.§ crane. Did. 


CRU'PPER. n. /. [from croupe, Fr. the 
buttocks of the horfe.} That part of 
the horfeman’s furniture that reaches 
from the faddle to the tail. 

Clitophon had reccived fuch a blow, that be 
had loft the reins of his horfe, with his hcad 
well nigh touching the crupper of the horfe. 

Sidney, 
Where have you left the money that I gave 
you? 
— Oh—fixpence that I had a Wednefday laf, 
To pay the fadler fur my millrefs’ crupper. 
ee ee Shakfpeare, 
Prult.oft the rivals met, and neither fpar’d 
His utmoft force, and each forgot tu ward: 
The head of this was to the taddicghent, 
The other backward to the cruppeb fent. Dryd. 

CRU'RAL. adi. [from crus, cruris, Lat.] 
Belonging to the leg. 

The tharpnefs of the tecth, and the ftrength of 
the crural mufcles, in lions and tygers, are the 
caufe of the great and habitual immorality of 
thofe animals, Arbuthnot, 


f 
a ne ? gea OCE UROISADE. 
t. An expedition againft the infidels. 
2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. 
Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of erufadoes. Shukfpeare, 
Cruse. See CRUISE. 
Cau'set.n, f. A yoldfmith’s melting-pot. 
Phillips. 
To CRUSH. v.a. [ecrafer, French. ] 
1. To prefsibetween two oppofite bodies; 
to fqueeze ; to force by compreffion. 
The afs thruft hericif unto the wall, and crv/3- 


ed Balaam’s foot against the wall. Namhers, 

Cold ceufes rheums and dehuxions from t:e 
head, and fome aftringent platters eu$ vut pu~. 
rulent matter. Baren. 


He crufhed treafure out of his fubjedts pures, 
by forteitures upon penal laws. Bacon, 
Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape 
Crufad the {weet poifon of mituled wine. Ai: feo, 

l fought and icli like one, but death dece.y'd 
me: 
J wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To cuh my loul out, Dryden, 


Cpe ae 


CRU 


2. To prefs with violence. 
You fpeak him faramcome 
-——-I don’t extend him, fir: within nimfelf 
Cruh him together, rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Shak fpesre. 
When loud winds from diff’rent quarters ru, 
Vaf clouds encount’ring one another cru. 
Mailer. 
ai To overwhelm ; to beat down. 
Put in their hands thy bruifings irons of wrath, 
That they may cru down, with a heavy fall, 
Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfarzes! 


Shak/peare, 
Wain is the force of man, and heav’n’s as 
vain, 
To crue tne pillars which the pile fuftain. 


Dryde x, 
4. To fubdue; to conquer beyond reti- 
ance. 

They ule them to plague their enemies, or to 
epprefs and cru% feme of their own tvo ftubborn 
ficeholders. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in ’t it had; for 

I thought to cru him in aa cqual force, 

True fword to {word. Shuk/peare. 

This ac 

Shall-biuife the head of Satan, eraf his ftrength, 

Defeating an and death, his two main aims. 
Mirton. 

What can that man fear, who takes care to 
pleafe a Bezing that is fo able to eruh all his ad- 
verfaries? a Being that can divert any mistortune 
from tefalling him, or turnany fuch misfortune 
to his advantage ? Addi fons Guardian, 


To Crusu. v.n. To be condenfed; to 
come in a clofe body.. 


Crusn. m. /. [fromthe verb.] A eolli- 
fion; theact of ruhing together. 

Thou thalt flourith in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidi the war of clements, 

The wrecks of miaiter, and the eruh of worlds. 
Addi fon's Cato, 
CRUST. +. /. [eru/la, Latin. ] 
3. Any fhell, or external coat, by which 
any body is enveloped. 

I have known the ftatuc of an empcror quite 
hid uoder a wafi of drols. wlddifon. 

2. Anincruftation; colection of matter 
into.a hard body. 

Were the river a confufton of never fo many 
@iffereat bodies, if they had keen all actually 
diffolved, they would at leat. have formed onc 
continued cruff; as we fee the fcorium» of metals 
always gathers into a fotid piece. adiacfen, 

The vifcous cu? tops the try of the chyle 
Into the laĝcals. wtrbéuthnst cu Miments, 


3. Thecafe ofa pie made of meal, and 
baked. 


He was never fuffered tu go abroad, for fear } 


ef catching cold: when be thould have been 
hunting down a buck, he was by. his mother's 
fide, learning how to feafon it, or put it ri cruyt. 
shit: fous Spcdt.ter, 
4. The outer hard part of bread: 
Th’ impenetrable cruff thy teeth defies, 
And oetrined with aze, fecurely-lics. Dryden. 
5. A walle piece of bread. 
¥’ are libercl now; but when your turn is 


foed, 
You'll wih me choak’'d with every crujl of 
bread. Dryden. 
Wicu will do ticks, like dogs, for cruf’s. 
L’Ejirange. 


To Crust. v. a [frat the noun. } 


3. To envclop ; to cover with a hard cafe. 
Why gave you ime a monarch’s foul, 


And crvled it with bafe paeberan clay > Diyen. | 


Nor is it improbable hut that, in procets of 
omc, the whole furface of it may be crufied over, 
as the lands entirge themfelves, and tie Lanks 
cluic 10 upon Hc oiddifoa en Italy 


-2. Itis ufed for old age. 


CRY 


And row their legs, and breafts, and todies 
ftvod i 
Crufied with bark, and hard’ning into wood. 
Addifon. 

In fome, who have min up to men without 
educatiun, we mav obferve many great quabties 
darkened and eclipted ; their minds are cruj/ted 
over, like diamonds in the rock. Feison. 

2. To foul with concretions. 

If your mafter hath many mutty, or very foul 
and crufed bottles, let thofe be the hrit you truck 
at the alehoute. Svift. 

To Crust. s.n. To gather or contract 
a cruft; to gain a hare covering. 

I contented myfl with a plater usca the 
place that was buszt, which crufled anc scaled 
in very few days. a T- 

Crusta’ceous. axt. [from cruffa, Lai.} 
Shelly, with joints; not teflaceous ; 
not with one continued uninterrupted 
fhell. Lobfter is crufacecus, oyiler tef- 
taceous. 

It is true that there arc fome fhells, fuch as 
thofe of lobtters, crahs, and others of cruffaceous 
kinds, that are cry rarely found at land. 

bVoadavarda’s Natura: Hiffory. 

Crusta’ceousnNess. n”. f- [ from PAN a- 
ceous.} The quality of having jointed 
fhells. 


Cru'stiry. adv. [from erufy.] Peevithly 5 


fnappithly ; harfiy. 


Cru’stixess. n.f. [from crufly. } 


1. The quality of a crutt. 


2. Peevifhnefs ; morofenefs. 
Crv’sty. ads. [from cruff. ] 


1. Covered with a eruft. 

The egg itielf deferves our notice : its parts 
within, and its cry coat without, are admira- 
bly well årted for the bufineis of incubation. 

Derham’s Phyfico- Theology. 


2. Sturdy; morofe; fnappih: a low 


word. 


CROT Chir. mm Ere tds M Oe 


French; crucke, German. ] 


t. A fupport ufed by cripples. 
Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crzt- at, 
Before his legs be firm tu bear his bucy. Saat/p. 
Henco therefore, thou nice crutch: 
A faaly gauntiet now, with joints of Reek, 
Muft glove this hand. Shubfpeare’s Henry ir, 
Qu thefc new. crutches let them learn to walk. 
Dryden’ s Giors gicks. 
This fair defeét, this helplefs aid call’d wite, 
The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Dryden. 
Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the rong. 
Smith. 
The dumb fall fing, the Jame his crutch 
forego, 
And leap exulting like the beanding roc. 
Pepe. 


Beauty dota varnilh nge, as if new besn, 
And gives the erutch ihe cradle’s infancy. S4ak/ 
Jo Crurcn. wis. [from crich} To 
fupport on crutches as a cripple. 
F aten Og aad Doeg tu rehearfe, 
Two fools that crutca their feeble fenfe on verfe. 
Liryaen. 
To CRY. v. n. [erier, French. | 
t. Te-fpeak with vehemence and londacls. 
Methoue't I heard a voice ery, Sleep no 
morc ! 
Xíacheth doth murther flecp! the innocent ficap. 
Shuk{peare. 
While his falling tears the ream fupplied, 
Thus mournmg tw his mother goddefs wiss 
Drylea’s Firgi:. 
2. To cail importunately.. 
I erred, by reafon uf mine affittion, unto the 
Lurd, and ie heard me. Fetih. 


è 


CRY 


3. To talk eagerly or inceffantly ; to ree 
peat continually. 


They be idle ; therefore they cry, faying, let 


Us go. Excdus. 
4. To proclaim ; to make publick. 
Go. and cry in the cats of -Jerutalem. ferch 


5. To exclaim. 
Yet let them look they glory not in mifchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men, 
For then my guiltiefs bluod mul ery againft them, 


Shak/peart. 
What’s the matter, 
That in the feveral places of the city 
You ery againit the noble fcnate ? Shakfpeare. 


If drefhog, mifreffing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, the fun him{clf will oy 
; Againfi thee. Herbert. 
Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of 
fecing his thips and machines, furprifed at the 
contrivance, cricd out, that they were built witi. 
more than human art. wtrbuthnet on Coins, 
6. To utter lamentations, 
We came crying hither; 
Thou know’ tt, the fik time that we fmell the 
airy 
We wawle and ery. Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 
Behold, my tervants fhall fing for joy ot neait g 
bat ye fhailery for foirow of heart, and tha 
howl for vexation of fpirit. faishe 
When any cvil has been upon philofophers, 
they groan as pitifully, and ey out as loud, as 
other men. Lillot{one 
7. To {quall, as an infant. 
Should fome god tell mc, that I fhould be 
horn, 
And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn. Denham 
Thus, ina ftarry night, fond chitdren cry 
For the rich fpangies that adorn the iky. Waler. 
He ftruggles firit for breath, and cries for aici; 
Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid. Dryd. 
The child certainly knows, that the worm- 
fecd or muftard-fecd it zcfufesy is not the apple 
or fugar it crzes for. Locke. 


8. To weep; to fhed tears. 
Her who fill weeps with fpungy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never cries. 
Denne, 


g. To utter am inarticulate voice, as an 


animal, 
He giveth to the beat his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry. Pfalms, 
The beaits of the ficld cry alfo unto thee. Foch 
1c. To yelp, as a hound on a fcent. 
He cried upon it at the meereft lofs ; 
Trut me, JS take him for the better doz. 
Shuk fpeare: 
To Cry. v. æ. To proclaim publickly 
fomething lolt or found, in order to its 
recovery or reflitution. 
She feexs, the fighs, but no where {pics him s 
Love is loft, and shus the ereshim.  CrafRacw. 
To Cay down. v. a. 
1. To blame; to depreciate; to decry. 
Bavius erfes dou an admirable treatife of phie 
lofuphyz, and fays there ’s atheilm in it. Warts, 
Men of ciTolu:c lives cry dseon religion, be» 
canfe they would not bs under the scitraints of. it. 
Tilistfan, 
a. To prehibit. 
Ey all means ery down thatunworty courfe of 
late times, that chey fneuld pay moncy. ` Bussa 
3. To overbear. 
I'l to the king, 3 
And from a mouth of honour quite ery acum 
This Ipfwich failow's infolenee. Skak fpe 
To CRY cut. V. m. 
1. To exclaim ; to {cream; to clamour. 
They make the opprefed'to cry 3 they cry art 
Ly realon of the arm of the mighty. Fob. 
Withathar Sufanna cried with a loud voice, 
and the two cldcrs cried sit agami hen. Safar. 


CRY 


2, To complain loudly. 
We are ready fo sry out of an unequal ma- 
nagement, aud to blamc the Divine adminiftra- 


tion. Atterbury 
3. Toblame; tocenfure: with of, again/!, 
upon. 


Arc thefe things then necefinties ? 

Tien ict us meet then like neceilities ; 

And that iame word even now crics out on us. 

Shul/peare. 
Giddy cenfure 

Will then ery cut cf Macius : ob, if he 

Jad borne the bufinets. Shakjpears. 
Behold, 1 cry sue of wronge bu: I ara ait heard. 


Cry out upon the itars far doins J 
Jil ofhces, to crofs their woo Hudibras. 
Epiphanius cries out upean it, as rank idolatry, 
and deftrudtive to ther iouis who did it. 
Selling fect. 
Tumult, fedition, and rebellion, are tnings 
that the foliowers of that hypothefis cry out 
againyt. Locke, 
I And every fect, as far as rcafon will help 
them, make ufe of ©: gladly ; and where it fails 
them, they cry oe, itis matter of taith, and above 
realon. Locke. 
4. To declare lond. 
Oy Vo be a labour. 
What! is the crying out ?-—-— 
—— So fatd her woman ; and that her iu rance 
made 
Each pang a death, 
To CRY up. v.a. 
1, To applaud; to exalt; to praife. 
Inftcad of crying up all things which are 


brought from beyond fca, let us advance the na- 
tive commod tits of. ouruwn kingdom. Bacon. 


Shakjpeare’s Henry visit. 


Thc philofopher detervedly fulpeéted himtelf 


ef vanity, when cried up by the multitude. 
Glanville’s Secpfis. 

The aflrologer, if his predi€tions come to pats, 
is cried wp to the ftars fiona whence ke pretends 
to draw them. South, 

They flight the tronge arguments that can 
Le brought for religion, and cry wp very weak 
enes againit it, Tiliot{er:. 

He may, out of interc%, as well as conviction, 
ery up that fur facied, which, i€ once trampled 
en and profaned, he himiclf cannot be tafe, nor 
fecure. Locke, 

Ports, like monarchs, on an eaftern throne, 
Confin’d by nothing but their will alonc, 

Herc can cry up, and there as boldly b!sme, 
And, as they pleale, give mfainy or fame. 

Thofe whw are fond of continuing the war, cry 

wp our cunttant fucccts at a molt prodigious rite. 
Stufe. 
2. To raife the price by proclamation. 

All the cffe& that I conccive was made by cry- 
ing up the pieces of eight, wa to bring in much 
more of that fpecics, initead of others curreni 
here. Temple. 

Cree ff. (crt; cench. | 
3. Lamentation; fhriek ; {cream. 

And all the firft born in the land of Egypt hall 
dic, and therc hai be agreat cry througbout all 
the land. Exodus. 

2. Weeping ; mourning, 
3. Clamour; outcry. 

Amazement feizcs alls the general cry 
Pioclaims Laocoon july dour’d to cie. Dryden. 

Thele narrow and fe: fth views have fo great 
an influence in this cry, that there are feveral of 
my fellow freeholders who faney ttie church in 
danger upon the rifing of bank-ftuck. Adli fon. 

4. Exclamation of triumph or. wonder, or 
any other paffion. 

In popifh countries fomeimpoftor cries out, a 
miracle! a miracle! to confirm the deluded 
vagar in their erreurs ; and to the ery eyes round, 
without ¢xamining into Uie cneat, Stuift. 

g. Proclamatisa, 


CRY 


6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to 
be fold in the flreet: as, the cries of 
London. 


7. Acclamation ; popular favour. 

The cry went once for thee, 

Aad fill it might, and yct it may again, Shuk/. 

d. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal 
expreffion. 

Suunds alfo, befides the diftin& erics of birds 
and beatts, are modified by diverfity of notes of 
different length, put tugcther, which make that 
complex idea calfed tunc. Locke. 

Q. Importunate call. 

Pray not thou for tnis people, neither lift up 

cry nor prayer for them, Jeremian, 
1o., Yeiping of dogs. 

He tcusns the dog, refolves to try 
The combat next; but if their ery 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He frait retumes his wonted care. 


11. Yell; inarticulate noife. 

There thail be the noife uf a ery from the fh- 
gate, and an howling from the fecond, and a 
great crahing trom the hills. Z:paaniah. 

12. A pack of dogs. 
About her middle round, 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark’d. Mile. 

You common ery of curs, whoie breath 1 hate 
As reek o'th’ rotte.: fens ; whofe loves I prize 
As the dead carcafcs of unburned men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shak fp. Coriolanus. 


Cry‘av. n. f. The heron. Ainfworth. 
Cry ER See CRIER. 


Cry'er. n.f. A kind of hawk, called 
the faleon gentle, an enemy to pigeons, 
and very {wift. Ainfworth, 

CRY'PTICAL. ) adi. [x zu.] Hid- 

CRY'PTICh. ? den; feeret; occult ; 
private 5 unknown; not divulged. 

The itudents of nature, confcious of her more 
cryptick ways of working, icfolve many itrange 
effects into the near efficicucy of fecond caufes. 

GlaxviHe’s Apol. 

Socakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or 
delight, do not confine themfelves to any natural 
order, but in a cryptical or hidden method adapt 
every thing to their ends. Watts. 

CRY'PTICALLY. adv. [from cryptical.] 
Occultly 3 fecretly : perhaps, in the 
following example, the author might 
have written critically. 

We take the word acid in a familiar fenfe 
without cryptically dittinguithing it from thofe fa- 
pors that are a-kin to it. Boyle. 

Crypro'GraPuy.n. f. [xovala and yea Pu. | 

1. The aå of writing fecret characters. 

2. Secret characters; ciphers. 

Cryrtorocy. n.f. [xgvalw and aio. ] 
Enigmatiea} language. 

CRYSTAL. n.f. [acde2m®.]J 

1. Cryflals are hard, petlucid, and `na- 
turally colourlefs bodies,- of regularly 

_ angular figures,.compofed> of- imple, 

not filamentous plates, not flexile or 

elaftick, giving fire with» feel, not 
fermenting withvacid menftrna, and cal- 
cining ina Ñrong fire. “There are many 
variorss fpecies of it prodaced in different 
parts of the globe. Fill on Fofils. 


[lind cryfal is a genuine fpar, of an extremely 
purc, clezr, and fine texture, fcldom either ble- 
mulhed with flaws or fpots, or Rained’ with any 
other colour. Asremargable property of this body, 
which has much employed the writers on optieks, 
is its double refraction; fu that if st be laid over a 
black line, drawn on paper, two lines appear in 
the piace of one, Sill. 


Waller. 
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Water, as it feems, turneth into eryfal; as ts 
feen in divers caves, where the cry/ial hangs i 
fillicidits, P Bacit. 

If cryflal he a Rone, it is not immediately con- 
creted by the cmcacy of cold, but rather by a 
mineral {piiit. Prown. 

Cryflal is certainly known and diftinguithed by 
the degree of its diaphancity and of its refraction, 
as alfo of its hardnefs, winch are ever the fame. 

Woslward,. 


2. Cryflal is alfo ufed for a fa&itious body 


calt in the glafs-houfes, called alfo 
crvflal glafs, which is cavried toa de- 
gree of perfection beyond the common 
glafs; though it comes far fhort of the 
whitenefs and vivacity of the natural 
cryflal, Chambers. 
3. Cryflals [in clhiymiftry] exprefs falts or 
other matters fhot or congealed in man- 
ner of crvfal. Chambers. 


If the menfiruum be overcharged, within a 


fhort time the metals will hoot into certain 
eryftals. 


Dacs, 
Cry star. adj. 
1. Confilting of cryftal. 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Thy eryfial window ope, look out.  Shakjpeare, 


2. Bright ; 
pellucid. 

In groves we live, and lie on moffy beds, 

By cryflal ftrcams that murmur tnrough the 
meads. Dryden, 
CRY'STALLINË. adj. [cryPallinus, Late} 
t. Confiiting of cryftal. 

Mount eagle to my palace crvfaliine. Shal/p. 

We provided ourfelves with {ome {mail receiv- 
ers, blown of eryfiadline glafs. 5 Bzye, 

2. Bright; clear; pellucid; tranfparent. 

The clarifying of watcr ix an caperizhent 
tending tothe health ; befides, the pleafure of the 
eye, when water is cryflalline. It is efiected hy 
cafting in and placing pebbles at the head of the 
current, that the wates may Arain through them. 

Bacon's Natural Hijicry. 

He on the wings of cherub rode fublime 
On the eryfulliz: iky, in faphir thron'd 
Tiluftrious far and wide. Milton, 

Cry’sTaLuine Humour. n. f. The fe- 
cond humour of the eye, that lies im- 
mediately next to the aqueous behind 
the uvea, oppofite to the papilla, nearer 
to the fore part than the back -parf of 
the globe. It is the leaf of the-Sumonrs, 
but much more folid than any of them. 
Its figure, which is convex on both 
fides, refembles two unequal fegments 
of {pheres, cf which the*mo% convex 
18 on its backfide, which makes a fmall 
cavity in the glafy humour in which i 
hex» Itis*covered with a fine coat, 
called aranea. 

The parts of the eye are made convex, ahd el- 

| pevially the eryPal/ine tumour, which is of a len- 
ticular gure, convex on both fides. Ray. 

CRYsTALLiza‘Tion, n. f. [from eryfale 
lize.} 

1. Congelation into eryftals. 

Such a combination of faline ‘pasticles as re> 
fembles the form of a cry{tal, variously modified, 
accordeng to the nature and teature of the falte, 
The methud is by diffolving’ any fatine body in 

i watcr, and Altering it, to evaporate, tll a film 
appear at the tup, and then let rt Sand to fhoor; 
and this it dues by that axtraétive foree which i9 
in al! bodies, and particuRriy in Gk, by rezon 
of its folidity: whereby ;wiea the menfiruum 
or fluid, in which fuch paticis Suv, is fred 
enough or €vaporited, io that the faac per- 
ucles are within each other's | aimadtive 
powers, they draw une another mure tho 
they aze- drawn by the fiaié, thea ain they 


clear; tranfparent ; lucid ; 


CUB 
rin into cryftals.§ And this is peculiar to 
thofe, that, let them be ever fu much divided and 
reduced into minute particles, yet when they are 
formed into cry tals, they cach of them reaflume 
their proper fhapes; fo that one might as eahly 
diveft them of their faltnefs, as of their figure. 
Tis being an inimutabie and perpetual law, by 
knowing the figure uf che cryitals, we may un- 
devitand what the texture of the particles ought 
to be, which can form thofe cryfials; and, on 
the other hand, by knowing the texture of the 
particles, may be determined the figure of the 
cryitals. i Quincy. 
2. ‘Che mafs formed by congelation or 
concretion. 

All natural metallick and mineral cryflalliza- 
ticns were effected by the water, which” firft 
brought the particles, whereof each confits, out 
from amongit the matter of the ftrata. /oodw. 


Jo CRY'STALLIZE., v.a. [from cryflal.] 
To caufe to «congeal or concrete in 
cryltals. 

If you diffolve copper in agua fortis, or fpirit 
of nitre, you may, by cryfiailizing the folution, 


obtain a goodly blue. Boyle. 

To CRY'’STALLIZE. v. n. To coagulate, 
congeal, concrete, or fhoot into 
cryftals. 


Recent urine will cryfallize by infpiffation, 
and agord a fait neither acid nor alkaline. 
<trbuthnot on Aliments. 
‘CUB. n. f. [of uncertain etymolozy. ] 
a. The young of a beat; generally of a 
bear or fox. 
I would outftare the fterneft eyes that look, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs fromthe fhe-bear. 
Shakfpeare. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
couch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 
Keep thcir fur dry. Shakf{peare’s King Lear, 
Inthe cagle’s deltroying one fox’s cubs, there's 
power executed with oppreffion. L’ Eftrange. 
z. The young of a whale, perhaps of any 
viviparous fifu. 
Two mighty whales, which {welling feas had 
toil, 
One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 
A cub, nat much interior to his dame. Waller. 
3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy 
or girl. 
O thou diffembling cb ’ what wilt thou be, 
When time heth fow'd a grizzic on thy cate? 
Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow ? 
Shak/{peare. 
O moft comical fight! a country fquire, 
with the equipage of a wife and two daughters, 
came to Mr. Snipwel’s fhop lalt night; but, 
fuch two unlicked cus / Congreve. 
To Cus. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
bring forth: ufed of bealis, or of a 
woman in contempt. 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattiefs laid, 
On a brown george with louty fwabhers fed; 
Dead wine, that ftinks of the Borrachio, fup 
From a foul yack, or gicafy maple cup. Dryden. 


Cusa’tion. n. /. [cubatio; Latin.] The 
aGt of lying down. D:d. 
Cu'satory. adj. (from cubo, Lat.) Re- 
cumbent. Did. 
CUES rUn E'n. f. [from cude.] The 


furding exadtly the folid content of any 
propofed body. ffarris. 

CUBE. n. / [from ees, a die.] 

1. [In geometry ] A regular folid body, 
confiting of fix fquare and equal faces 
or fides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. Chambers. 

į 2. [Inarithmetick.] See Cunrcex Number. 


CUB 


All the mafter planets move about the fun at 
feveral diftances, as their common centre, and 
with ditferent velocities. This common law be- 
ing obferved in all of them, that the (quares of 
the times of the revolutions are propottional 
to the cubes of their diitances. Grew. 

Cube Root, n. J- The origin of a 
Cusick Root.) cubick number; or a 
number, by whofe multiplicaticn into 
itfelf, and again into the produ, any 
given number is formed: thus two is 
the cube-root of eight. Chambers, 


Cu’ses. n.f. A {mall dried fruit refem- 
bling pepper, but fomewhat longer, of a 
greyifh brown colour on the furface. It 
has an aromatick {mell, and is acrid to 
the talte. Cudebs are brought from Java. 

Will, 
Aromaticks, as cwbchs, cinnamon, and nnt- 


megs, are ufually put into crude poor wires, to 
give them more oily {pirits. 


Cu'BICAL. r ° 
- adi. [from cube. 
Cu’BICK. y. [ ] 


1. Having the form or properties of a 
cubes 
A clofe veffel containing ten cubical feet of air, 
will not fuffer a wax candle of an ounce to burn 
in it above an hour before it be fuffocated. 
Wilsins’s Mathematical Mag. 
It is above a hundred to one, againft any parti- 
cular throw, that you do not caft any given fet of 
faces with four cubical dice; because there arc fo 
many feveral combinations of the fix faces of 
four dice. Bentley's Sermons, 


2. It is applied to numbers, 

The number of four, multiplied intoitfelf, pro- 
duceth the fquare number of fixtcen; and that 
again multiplied hy four, produceth the cuhick 
number of fixty-four. If we Mould fuppofe a 
multitude actually infinite, there mutt be infinite 
roots, and f{quareand cubick numbers; yet, of ne- 
ceflity, the root is but the fourth part of the 
{quare, and the fixtcenth part of the cubick num- 
ber. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

The number of ten hath been as highly ex- 
tolled, as containing even, odd, long and plain, 
quadrate and cubical numbers. Brown, 

Cu’sicatness. n.f. [from cubical.] The 
ftate or quality of being cubical. 

CusrcuLtary. adj. [cubiculum, Latin. } 
Fitted for the pofture of lying down. 

Cuttom, by degrees, changed their eubiculary 
beds into difcubitory, and introduced a fafhion 
to go from the baths unto thefe. Frown, 

Cu'srrorM. adj. [from cule and form. ] 
Of the fhape of a cube. 

CU'BIT. 2. /. [from cubitus, Latin.] A 
meafure in ufe among the ancients; 
which was originally the diltance from 
the elbow, bending inwards, to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger. This 
meafure is the fourth part of a well- 
proportioned man’s fiature. Some fix 
the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and 
a half, Paris meafure; and others at 
eighteen. Calmet. 

From the tip of the clbow to theend of the 
long finger, is half a yard, and a quarter of the 
flaturc; and makes a cubit, the brit mealure 
we read of, the ark of Noah being framed and 

meafurcd by cubis. Hoike on Lime. 

Meafur'’d by cubit, length, and breacth, and 

height. Milton. 

The Jews ufed two forts of cubes; the facred, 
and the profane or common one. wir buthret. 

When on the goddefs titt Icat my fight, 
Scarce {cem’d her ttature of a cubit height. Pope. 

Cu'uttar. adj. [cubitalis, latin.) Con- 
taining only the length of a cubit. 


9 


Fioyer, 


CUC 


The watchmen of Tyre might well be catted 
pygmies, the towers of that city being fo high, 
that unto men below they appeared ina cubital 
ftature. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

Cu'ckincstoo.. n. /. An engine in- 
vented for the punifhment of {colds and 
unquiet women, which, in ancicnt times, 


was Called tumbrel. Cowell. 
Thefe mounted on a cliair-curu'e, 

Which moderns call a cucking-/00/, 

March proudly to the river's tide. .Hudibras. 


CU'CKOLD. n. fi [cocu, French, from 
coukoo.} One that is married to an 
adulterefs ; one whofe wife is falle to 
his bed. 

Bur for a!l the whole world; why, who would 
not make her hufband acuckol:t, to make him a 
monarch ? L fhould venture purgatory for ’t, 

Shakfpeare’s Othello. 
There have becn, 
Or I am much ceceiv'd, cuckolds ere now ; 
And many a man there is, cv'n at this prefent, 
Now while [ {peak this, holds his wile by th’ arin, 
That beele thinks the has Leen fiuic'd in’s ab- 
fence. Shuk/peare . 

For though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s 

deed 
Of lands to her, the cucks/d may fucceed. Dryd. 

Ever fince the reign of king Charles 11. the 
alderman is made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fornication are 
committed behind the {cenes. Swift. 

To Cu'CKOLD. Mga: 

1. To corrupt a man’s wife; to bring 
upon a man the reproach of having an 
adulterous wife; to roba man of his 
wife’s fidelity. 

{f thou canft cuckold him, thou do'tt thyfelf a 
pleature, and me a fport. Shutfp. Orhelio. 

2, To wrong a hafband by unchaitity. 

Bur fuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor Krut in ftreets with amazonian pace ; 
For that's to cuckoid thee before thy face. Dryden. 

Cu'cxorpty. adj. [from cuckold.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cuckold; poor ; 
mean ; cowardly ; {neaking. 

Poo cuckold/y knave, I know him not: 
yet J wrong him to call him poor; they fay the 
jealous knave hath mafies of money. Shakip. 

Cu’ckoLDMAKER. »./. [cuckoldand make. ] 
One that makes a praclice of corrupting 
wives 

If I fpared any that hada head to hit, either 
young or old, he or fhe, cuckold, or cuckcldmaker, 
let me never hope to fee a chine again. Shak/p. 

One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, con- 
trived to ftealher away. Dryden’s Spani/h Friar, 

Cu'cxorpom. n. f. [from cuckold. ] 

1. The a& of adultery. 


She is thinking on nothing but her colunel, and 
confpiring cuckoldom againtt me. Dryden. 
2. The tate of a cuckold. 


It is a true faying, that the laft man of the 
parith that knows of nis eucko/dem, is himfelf. 


Arbuthnct’s John Bull. 
CUCKOO. n.f: [cuculus, Lat. cwcw, 
Welfh; cocu, French; cokkock, Dutch. | 
1, A bird which appears in the fpring, and 
is faid to fuck the eggs of other birds, 
and lay her own to be hatched im their 
place: from which practice, it was 
usual to alarm a hufvand, at the approach 
of an adulterer, by calling cuckoo; 
which, by miftake, was in time applied 
to the hufband. This bird is remarka- 
ble for the uniformity of his note, from 
which his name in moit tongues feems 
to have been formed. 


CUD 


Finding Mopfa, like a evchoo by a nigitingsle, 
alone with Pamela, I came in. Sidney. 
Tne merry cuckso, meffenger of fpring, 
His trumpet fhrill bath thrice alrcady founded, 


Speafer. 
The plainfony cuckoo gray, 
Whoic note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anfwer, nay. Shakfpeare. 
Take heed, have open cye; for thieves do toot 


by night: 
Take heed, cre fummer comes, or cuckoo birds 
affright. Shak/pzare, 
I deduce, 


From the fir note the hollow cxotoo ings, 
The tymphony of tpring ; and tuuch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the pufion of the grove. 
Lhonfon, 
2. It is a name of contempt. 
Why, what a rafcal art thou, then, to praife 
him fo for running ! A-harfeback, ye enckoo ; 
but a-fuot, he will nut budge a foot. Shakf. 
Cu'ckoo-sup n. fe [eardaminus, 
Cu’ckoo-FLower. § Latin.] The name 


of a flower. 
When daizics pied, and violets blue, 
And cuckoo-huds of yellow hue, 


Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shak/p. 
Nettles, cuctoo- flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds. Shak{peare, 


Cu’ck 0o-sPITTLE. n.f. [cuckoo and/pitle. ) 
Cuckoo-fpittle, or woodfwe, is that tpumous 
Aew or exudation, or both, found upon plants, 
etpecially about the joints of lavender and rofc- 
mary ; obfervable with us about the latter end of 
May. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Cu'’CULLATE. adj. (cucullatus, hooded, 
Cu’/cuLLATED. ? Latin.) 
1. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or 
cowl. i 
2. Having the refemblance or fhape of a 
hood. 
They are differently cucu//ated, and capuched 
upon the head and hack. Brown’s Vulg. Fı . 
Cu’cumper. n.f. (cucumis, Lat.) The 
name ofa plant, and alfo of the fruit of 


that plant. 

It hath a flower confifting of one fingle leaf, 
bell fhaped, and expanded toward the top, and 
cut into many fegments ; of which fome arc male, 
or barren, having no embryo, but only a large 
yle in the middle, charged with the farina : 
others aie female, or fruitful, being faltened to an 
embryo, which is afterwards changed into a flethy 
fruit, for the mo part oblong and turbinated, 
which is divided into threc or four cells, inclufing 
many oblong feeds. The fpecies are, 1. The 
common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 
3- The long Turky cucumber. Miller. 

Row cuccardcrs along the furface creep, 

With crooked bodies and with bellics deep. 
Dryaen’s Virgil. 
CUCURBITA'CEOUS. adj. [from cu- 


curbita, Latin, a gourd. ] 

Cucurbitacecus plants are thofe which refemble 

a gourd; fuch as the pumpion and melon. 
Chainders, 
Cu'cursite. n.f. [cucurbita, Latin.] A 
chymical veffel, commonly called a body, 
made of earth or glafs, in the fhape of a 

gourd, and therefore'called cucurbite. 
Quincy. 
I have, for curiofity’s fake, diftilled quick- 
filver in a cucurbite, fitted with a capacious glafs 
head. Boyle on Colsurs. 
Let common ycllow fulphur he put intoa cu- 
eurbite glafs, upon which pour the ftrongett aqua 
fortis. Meartimer. 
CUD. n.f [eud, Saxon.] That food 
which is repofited in the firt tomach in 
order to rumination, or to be chewed 
again. 

Many times, when my matter’s cattle came 


© UE 


hither to chew thcir ced in thls frem placa, I 
might fee the young bull teltify his love. Sidney. 
You range the pathlefs wood, 

While ona flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dryd. 
Cv'onEN. } Wale [without etymology. ] 
Cu'spy. A clown; a ftupid ruftick ; 

a low dolt: a low bad word. 

The flavering cuddle, propp’d upon his Raff, 

Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryd. 
To Cu’ppLe. v n. [a low word, I be- 

lieve, without ctymology.} To lie 


clofe ; to {quat. 
Have you mark'd a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring falcon nigh? 

She caddies low behind the brake ; 
Nor would fhe Ray, nor dare the tiy. 
CUDGEL. n. f. [ludé, Duteh.] 
1. A ftick to firike with, lighter than a 


club, fhorter than a pole. 

Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle; 
yet the wood, dricd, is cxtreme tough; and 
was uled by the captains of armics, amongft the 
Romans, for their cudgcls. Bacon, 

Do not provoke the rage of {tones 
And cudgels to thy hide and Loncs : 

Trenrble and vanith. Hudibras. 

The afs was quickly given to underfland, with 
a good culve/, the difference betwixt the one 
play fellow and the other. L’ Efirange. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cucdgc/ on his tougher back. Dryden. 

This, if well refleéted on, would make pro- 
ple more wary in the ufe of the rod and the cud- 
gel. Locke. 

The wife Cornelius was convinced, that thefe 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudye/ playing. Arbuthnot. 


2. To crefs the CuDGELS, is to forbear 
the conteft, from the practice of cudgel- 


players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way, than it would 
he to contend at firit, and then either to «rofs 
the eudzels, or to be batHled in the conclufion. 

L’ Eftrange. 
To Cu’pcEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To beat with a flick. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a 
foul-mouthed man as he is; and faid he would 
cudgel you. Shak/peare’s Henry tv. 

The afs courting his mafter, juft as the {paniel 
had done, imitead of being ittroked and made 
much of, is only rated otf end cudgedled for all his 
courtfhip. South. 

Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his life; 
Went home, and was cudgell d again by his wife. 


Swift. 


P, ior. 


2. To beat in general. 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your 
dull ais will not mend his pace with beating 
Shak{peare’s Hamlet 
A good woman happened to pals by, asa 
company of young fellows were cuedge:ling a 
walnut-trce, and atked them what they cid that 


for. : L’ Ejtrange. 
CuDGEL-PROOF. adj, Able to relilt a 
flick. 


His doublet was of flurdy buff, 
And though not fword, yet cudge/- proof. Hucdibras. 

Cu’pte. mfe Amalia Ah. 

Of round hih therc are britt, (prat, cudles, cels. 
Carero. 

Cu DWEED. n.f. [from cud and «-ed.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Cur. n. f. [quene, a tail, French. ] 

1. The tail or end of any thing : 
long curl of a wig. 

2. The lat words of a fpeech, which the 
player, who is to anfwer, catches, and 
regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin: when you have fpoken 
your fpecch, enter into that brake ; and fo every 
onc accoiding to his cue, Shak/peare. 


as, the 


C USF 


3. A hint; an intimation; a fhort direc- 
tion. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he thould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had tre the motive and the cue fur pafñun 
That l have? He would drown the fage with 

tears, Shuk fpeare, 

Let him know how miny fervants there are, 
of botn fexcs, who expet vails; and give ther 
their cue to attend in two lines, as hie icaves the 
koufe. Suif’. 

4. The part which any man is to play in 
his turn. 
Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the ref: 
Were it my rue to fAgnt, l thould have known it 
Without a prompter. Stakjpeare’s Ornella, 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen- 
tleman: nothing appears in his cxe to move pity, 
or any Way make the audience of his paity. 

Rymer'’s Tragedies of the lajè sige. 

5. Humour; temper of mind: a low 
word. 

CUERPO. n.f. [Spanih.] To be in 

cuerpo, is to be without the upper coat, 

or cloak, fo as to difcover the true 


fhape of the cuerpo or body. 
Expos’d in«uerfo to their rage, 
Without my armsand cquipage. Rudibras. 
CUFF. 2./f. [zufa, a battle ; zufare, to 
fight, Italian. ] 
t. A blow with the fft; a box; a ftroke. 
The prieft Ict fall the book, 
And as he ftoop’d again to take it up, 
The mad-braii d bridegroom took him fucha caf, 
That down fell prie and book, and hook and 
priest. Shakfpeare, 
There was no money bd for argument, unless 
the poct and the playcr went to cus in the quef- 
tion. Shak/peure. 
He gave ber a af on the ear,-and the would 
piick him with her Kintting-needle.  sdrburhaor. 
Their own fedts, which now lie dormant, 
would be foon at cuffs again with cach other about 
power and preferment. e Swift. 
2. It is ufed of birds that fight with their 
talons. 
To Curr. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
fight; to fcuffle. 
Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cuf tu make the rabble tport. 
Drydens “Juvenal, 


To 


To CUFF. v.a. 
1. To itrike with the fiit. 
Pil after him again, and beat him. 
— Do, cuff him fvundly ; but never draw thy 
{word Shakjp. 
Were not you my friend, abufed, and cuffed, 
and kicked ? Congreve’s Old Buchiior. 
2. To ftrike with the talons, 
Thofe lazy owls, wio, perch’d near fortunc’s 
top, 
Sit only napel with their heavy wings , 
Tocuff down new-dedg'd virtues, that would rife 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmo- 


nious. Otway. 
The daltard crow, that to the wood made 
Winge 


With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
W no fafein numbers, euf) the nobletird. Dry-ten. 
They with their quills did all the hurt they 
cvu’d, 
And cuff’d the tender chickens from their fond. 
Dryden. 
3. To ftrike withthe wings. This-feems 
improper. 
Hov’ring about the coats, they make their 
moan, 
And cuf the cliffs with piniors not thcir own, 
Dryden's ened. 


Curr. n, fi [coefe, French.) Part of the 
fleeve. : 


CNE 


He railed at fops ; and, inĝead of the com. 
emun fafhion, he would vifit his niftrefs ina 
morning gown, band, thoit cuffs, and a peakcd 
beard. Arbuthnot. 
Curnace.na f. The making up cf twine 
into fuch forms, as it is commonly 
framed iuto for carriage to other places. 
Cowell, 

CU'IRASS. n. f. [cxirafi, Fr. from curr, 
leather; coraccia, Ltal.] A breastplate. 

The lance purfued the voice without delay, 
And pierc’d his cuirafs, with fuch fury fent, 

And fi2n'd his bofom witha purpledint. Dryd. 
Luima'ssren. nef. [from cuirafs.] A 
man at arms; a foldier in armour. 

The ficld, all iron, cuft a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of fuot, ner on each hourn 

Curragiers, all in Reel, for fianding fight. 
Miito. 

The picture of St George, wherein he is ce- 
Ccribed like a cuivaffer, or horfeman completely 
armed, is rather a fymbolieal image than any 
proper figure. Brown’s Fulgar Erreurs. 

Cuis, n. fa (cuie, French.] The ar- 
mour that covers the thighs. 

I faw young Hariy with his beaver on, 

His cuifies on his thighs, gallant!y arm‘d, 
Rile from the ground like feather’d Metcury. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry 1v. 

The croflet fume, and fume the euizes mould, 

With filver plated, and with ductile gold. 
Dryden's Æneid. 

But what hed our author to wound Æneas with 
at fo critical a time? And how came the cusjes 
tu he worfe tempered than the reit of his armour ? 

Dryden. 
Ku'tpees. n.f. [coltdet, Lat.] Mouks 
in Scotlands. 
Cu'Lerace. af. The fame plant with 
arfe-/mart. dinfzvorth. 
Lvu'ixary adj. Jceulina, Latin]  Re- 
lating to the kitchen; relating to the 
art of cookery. 

Great weigit msy condenfe thofe vapours and 
exhalations, as foon as they thall at any time bc- 
Ein to afcend from the fun, and make them prc- 
fently fall back again into him, and by that 
adtion increafe his heat; much after the manner 
that, in our carth, the air incrcafcs the heat of a 
culinary fire. Newton. 

To thofe who, by reafon of their northern ex- 
pofition, wiil be full forced to be at the expence 
of culinary tres, at will reduce the price of 
their manufacture. Arbuthnot. 

Jo CURIE ara Neri prentki yl o 
iclect from others ; to pick out of many. 

The ber of every thing they had being culled 
eut for themfelves, if there were in their flocks 
anv poor difeafed thing rot werth the keeping, 
they Unougat it-gouod cnough for the altar of Gad. 

Hecker. 
Our engines fhill be bent 
Againft the Lrows of this reifting town : 
Call for our cihicfett men of difciplinc, 


To cul the plots of bet advantage. Skakfp. 

Eike the bee culling from cv’ry fow r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with 
honey. Shukfpeare. 


I do remember an apothceary 
In tatter’d weeds, with ovcrwholming brows, 
Culling of fimples. Skakfp. Remec axd Juliet, 
Then in a moment fortune hall caf! forth, 
Outof one fidc, her happy minion. Shak/p. 
Tie choiceft of the Brinth, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being culled, as it were, this 
grad charter was catvacted. Howel. 


When falfe fow’rs of rnctorick thou would’ h * 


cull, 
Truk naturc, do not labour to be dull. 
From his herd he culls, 
For Slaughter, four the faircit of his bulls. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
When the current pieces of the fame denomi- 
muuyn acc cf dillcrsut weights, then the waders 


Dryden. 


CUL 
in money eull out the heavier, and melt them 
cown with profit. Lecke. 
With humble duty, and officious hafte, 
PI cal? the fartheit mead torthytepait. Prior. 
The various off “rings of the world appear : 
From each the nicely cu?/s with curious toil, 
Aud decks the goddels with the glitt’ring {poil. 
Pops. 
Cu'trer. n.f. [from cull.) One who 
picks or choaofes. 
CU'LLION. n. / [coglione, a fool, Ital. 
or perhaps from /cudlion. It feems to 
import meannefs rather than folly.) A 


{coundrel; a mean wretch. 
Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of fucha [culiion,  Shatfpeare. 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you 
cullions. Shik fprure. 
Cu'tiionry. adj. [from cullion.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cullion; mean; 
bale. 
Pil make a fop o' th’ moonfhine of you: you 
wWhorcfon, sullon y, barber-monger, draw. 
Shakjpeare’s King Lear. 
CU'LLUMBINE. n. f. [more properly {pelt 
Cotumbine.}] The flowers of this 
plant are beautifully variegated with 
blue, purple, red, and white. Miller. 
Her goodly bofom, like a frawherry bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of culhonbines. Spenfer. 
CU'LLY. zn. /- [coglione, Ital. a tool. ] 
A man deceived or impofcd upon; as 


by fharpers, or a ttrumpet. 

Why thould you, whote mother-wits 

Are furmith'd with all perquifites, 
B’ aliow'd to put ail tricks upon 
Our cu//yfex, and we uwfe none? Hudibras. 

Yet the rich czdlies may their boafting {pare : 
They purchafe but fophitticated ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in mighty dudgcor, becaufe I 
won't lct him make me over by decd as Lis 
lawful cufly. tirbuthnsi. 

To Cvu'LLy. uv. a. [from the noun.] To 
befool ; tocheat ; to trick; to deceive; 
to impofe upon. 

CucmiFerous. adj. [culmus, and fero, 
Latin. ] 

Culatferous plants are fuch as have a fmooth 
jointed ttalk, and ufuaity hollow; and atcach joint 
the itslk +s wrapped about with fingle, narrow, 
long, tharp-pointcd leaves, and their feeds are 
contained in chatty hufks. Quincy. 

There are alfo f{everal forts of geaffes, both of 
the Cyprus and culmifercus kinds; fome with 
breacer, others with narrower Ieaves. MW osdzeard. 

The properett food of the vegetable kingdum ts 
taken from the tarinaceous or mealy feeds of 
fome culmifercus plants; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. sirbutarot, 

To CULMINATE, v.n. [culmen Lat.) 
To be vertical ; to be in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands : 
For fight no obttacle found here, or fhade, 
But all funfhine; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. Milton's Par, Lof. 

CULMINATION. n. J. [from culminate. } 
The tranfit of a planet through the 
meridian. 

Curran Liry.’ n. fe" [trom eieaa 
Blamablenefs. 

CULPABLE. adj. (eulsabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Criminal. 

Proceed no ftraiter *gainit our uncle Gle’ fter, 
Than from true evidence of good ettecin 
He be approv'd in practice cu/pab’e, 

2. Guilty: with of. 

Thefe being perhaps culpable of this crimc, or 
favourers of theirfriends. Spen/fer’s State of drei. 

3. Blamable; blameworthy. 

The wifdom of God fetteth before us in Scrip- 
turc fo many admirable patterns of vittuc, and 


Shak/p. 
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re one of them without fomewhat noted whercirt 
they were culpable; tothe end that to Him alone 
it might always he acknowledged, Thou or:ly art 
holy, Thou only are juf. Hocker, 

Ail fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
culpable; foratmuch as it was in every man’s 
powci to have prevented it. Serth. 

Cu'LPABLENESS. x. f. [from culpable. ] 
Blame ; guilt. 

Cu LPaBLy. gdv. [from culpable.] Blama- 
biy; criminally. 

It we perfuvm this duty pitifully and culpably, 
it is not to be cxpcéted we fhould communicate 
holily. Taylor, 

Culprit. n. f. [about this word there is 
great difpute. It is ufed by the judge 
at crimjnal trials, who, when the prifoner 
declares himfelf not guilty, and puts 
him{felf upon his trial, anfwers, Culprit, 
God fend thee a good deliverance. At is 
likely that it is a corruption of Qu’i/ 
parcit, May it fo appear; the wih of 
the judge being that the prifoner may 
be found innocent.J] A man arraigned 
before his judge. 

The knight appear’d, and filence they proclaim; 
Then firit the cu/prit anfwer'd to his name; 
And, after forms of law, was lat requir'd 
To name the tuning that woman moft defir'd. 

Dryden, 

An author is in the condition of a culprit; the 
publick are his judges: by allowing too much, 
and condefcending too far, he may. injure his 
own caufe; and, by pteading and afferting toa 
koidly, he may difplcafe the court. Prior. 


Cu'rTER., n fe (Auker atin eee 
iron of the plough perpendicular to the 


fhare. It is commonly written coulter. 
Her fallow lees 

The carne}, kemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon ; while that the ex/ter rufts 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery.  Shab/p. 


To CULTIVATE. wa. ciiharrs Frey 

2. To forward or improve the produét of 
the earth by manual induttry. 

Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, 
will, if cultivated, be moft flourifhing in pro- 
duction ; and, as the foil is good, and no cot 
nor care wanting fo improve it, we muft enter- 
tain hopes of tie richeft harveft. Felton, 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

Were we but Icfs indulgent to our faults, 
And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 

Our mufe would flourith. Waller, 

To make man mild and fociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, dicipline, and liberal arts, 
Th’ embcilifhments of Ife. Aiddifon's Cate. 

CULTIVATION. n, f. [from cultivate. ] 

t. The art or pra€iice of improving foils, 
and forwarding or mceiiorating vege- 
tables. 

2. Improvement in general; promotion; 
melioration. 

An innate light difcovers the common notions 
of goodand evil, which, by cu/t:vaticn and ime 
provement, may be advanced to higher and 
brighter difcoveries. South. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a custivaticr 
of learning, are required to give a feafoning to 
retirement, and make us taite the bicfing. 

Dryden, 

Curtiva'ror. n. f. [from eultivate.} 
One who improves, promotes, or meli- 
orates; or endeavours to forward any 
vegetable product, or any thing elfe ca- 
pable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome eul- 
tivetors of clover-grafs, that from a great quan- 
tity of the {ccd not any grais tpringsup. Deyte, 
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CULTURE, a. f. [cudtura, Latin.} 
1. The aĝ of cultivation; the act of till- 


ing the ground; tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and enlture to 
our underfianding, that there may come fruit 
uf it. 2 Lefilras, 

Thete three laft were flower than the ordinary 
wheat of ittcif, and this ca/ture did rather retard 
than advance. Bacon. 

The plough was nat invented till after the de- 
luge; the earth requiring little or nu care or cul- 
furs, but yielding its increafe frecly, and without 
labour and toil. Mood ward. 

Where grows ?—Whiere grows it not? If vain 

our toil, 
We ought to blame tre cx/ture, not the foil. 
Fix‘d to no Spot is :appinefs fincere. Pepe. 
They rofe as vigorous as the fun ; 
Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thom/on, 


2. Artof improvement and melioration. 
One might wear any paffion out of a family 
by culture, as tkilful gardeners blot a colour out 
of a tulip that hurts its beauty. Latler. 


To Cu'tturr. v. a. [from the nonn.] 
T'o cultivate; to manure; to till. It is 
ufed by Thom/on, but without autho 
rity. 

Cu'tver. n. f. [columba, Lat. culppe, 
Sax.] A pigeon. An old word. 


Had he fo done, he had him fnatch’d away, 
More light than cuier in the faulcon’s fif. 
Spenfer, 
Whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The founding culer (hoots. Thomfun’`s Spring. 


CONNERIN. 'n.`/. [colouvrine, Trench. ] 
A fpecies of ordnance; originally a 


hawk. 


A whole cannon requires, for every charge, 
forty pounds of powder, and a bullet of fixty- 
four pounds; a cuiverin, fixtecn pounds of pow- 
der, aud a bullet of nineteen pounds; a demi- 
culvering nine pounds of powder, anda bullet of 
twelve pounds. Wilkins Math. Magic. 

Here a well polifh'd mall gives us the joy 
To fce our prince his matchlefs force employ: 
No fooner has he touch’d the Aying ball, 

But ’tis already more than half the mall ; 

And fuch a fury from his arm °t has gor, 

As from a {moaking cu/verin ’twere fhot. 
Waller. 


Cu’LverKeEyY. n. /. A flower. 
Looking down the meadows I could fee a 

girl cropping cudverkeys and cowflips, to make 
garlands. Walton's «Ingles, 


To CU'MBER. v. a. [hommeren, Lom- 
bercn, to difturb, Dutch.] 


1. Toembarrals; to entangle; to obftrua. 
Why atks he what avails him not in fight, 
And wouid but cumSer and ratard his fight, 
In which his only excellence is plic'd è? 
You give tina death that intercept his laite. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Hardly his head the pinging pilot rears, 
Clogg'd with his clo.ths, and cusmberd with his 
years. Dryden, 
The learning and miftery of 2 tongue, being 
uneafy and unpleafant cnongh in itfelf, (hould 
nut be cumdered with any other dificulties, as is 
-done in this way of proceeding. Locke. 
2. T'o crowd or load with fomething ufe- 
lefs. j 
Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 
Shak[peare’s Limon, 
The multiplying variety of arguments, elpe- 
cialiy fivolous ones, is not only lot labour, 
but cambers the memory to no purpofe. Lecke. 
. To iuvolve in difficulties and úangeis ; 
to dihrefs. 
Dometic fury, and herce civil Rife, 
Shall camber all the parts-of Italy. 


Shat x 
More f 


CUM 
4. Tobufy; to diftraét with multiplicity 


of cares. . 
Martha was cwmbered about much ferving. 
Luke. 


5. To be troublefome in any place. 


Duth the bramble camber a garden? It makes 
the better hedge ; where, if it chances to prick 
the owner, if will tear the thief. Grew, 


Colmer. n. Ji [homber, Dutch.) Vex- 


ation; burdenfomenefs; embarraffment ; 
obilruGtion; hinderance; difturbance ; 
diltrefs. 


By the occafion thereof Twas brought to as 
preat cumber and dangers as lightly any might 


efcape. Sidney. 
Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumbes 
fpring. Spenfer. 


The gicateft fhips are leaf ferviceable, go 
very deep in water, are of marvellouscharge and 
fearful camber, Raleigh. 


Cu'mBensome. Adj. [from cumécr, ] 


t. Troublefome ; vexatious. 

Tiinkisg it too early, as long as they had any 
day, to break oif fo pleafing a company, with 
going to perfcrm a cumberfome obedience. 

Sidney. 

2. Burdenfome ; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firft part by acci- 
dent, and ta write the fecond by fome detcéts in 
the rlt: thefe are the cumberfome perquifites of 
authors. Arbuthnot on clliments, 

3. Unwieldy ; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumberfome, and fcarcc to 
be readily munaged. Newbto:'s Opticks, 

Cu'’MBERSOMELY. adv. [from cumber- 
fome.) In a troublefome manner; in a 
manner that produces hinderance and 
vexation. 

Cu/MBERSOMENESS. n. f. [from cumber- 
fome.] Encumbrance ; hinderance; ob- 
{truétion. 

Cu/mBRANCE. n. f. [from cumber.] Bur- 
den; hinderance; impediment. 

Extol not ricnesthen, the toil of fools, 

The wile man’s cumbrancc, if not fnare; more 
apt 
To flacken virtuc, and abate her edge, 
Then prompt her to do aught may merit praife. 
Milton. 

Cu'mprous. adi. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublefome ; vexatious; dilturbing. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molcit, 
All triving to infix their feeble flings, 

That from their noyance he no where can reft, 


Spenfer. 
2. Oppreffive ; burdenfome. 


Hencetorth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
Fairctt and eaheit, of this cumbrous charge. 

Milton. 
Thev rear’d him from the ground, 
And from kis semlrous arms his limbs unbound ; 


Then lanc’d a vein. Dryden. 
PoffeMon’s load was grown fo great, 
He funk beneath the cumbrous weight. Swift. 


3. Jumbled ; obftructing each other. 
i Switt to their feveral quarters hafted then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, food, air, fre. 


Milton. 
Co'Mrrey. n. /. {confolida.] A medicinal 
p'ant. 
Cu'MIN. n. f: [cuminum, Latin.] A plant. 
Miller. 
Rink (meliing sue, and conin good for cycs. 
Spenfer. 


To CUMULATE. v.a. [ cumulo, Latin. ] 
To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty fhoals of 
fells, bedded and cumulated, heap upon leap 
amongit carth, will fcarcely conceive which 
way thefe could ever live, IW codqward. 
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Cumura’tion. ne f The aå of heap. 
ing together. Did. 

Cuncta’tion, n. /. [eundlatio, Datin.) 
Delay ; procraflination ; dilatorincefe. 

It is moft certain that the Euwlifi: made not 
their beft improvements of thefe fortunate events ; 
and that ctpecially by two imifcrable errours, 
cuncPation in profecuting, and halte in departure. 

Haytuari, 

The fwifteft animal, conjoined with a heavy 
body, implics that common moral, fe/ina lente; 
and that celcrity fhould always be contempirecd. 
with cunFation. Brower, 

CUNCTATOR. n. f. [Latin] One 
given to delay; a lingcrer; an idler; 
a fluggard. Not in ufe. 

Others, being unwilling to difcourage fuch 
cunctutors, always keep them up in good hope, 
that, if they are not yet called, they may ycr, 
with the thief, be brought in at the lalt hour. 

Hammond's Fundamentats. 

To Cunn. v. n. [from konnen, to know, 

Dutch.] To give notice: a provincial 
or obfolete word. See Conner. 

They are dircéted by a balker or hucr on the 
cliff, who, difcerning the couric of the pilchard, 
cundeth, as they call it, the matter of cach boat. 

Carew's Survey of Corntea'!. 

CU’NEAL. adj. (cuneus, Latin.) Re- 
lating to a wedge; having the form of 
a wedge. 

Cu'NEATED. adj. [cuneus, Latin,] Made 
in form of a wedge. 

Cu’Ne1ForM. adj. [from cuneus and for- 
ma, Lat.] Having the form of a wedge. 

CuNEIFORM BONES. a. f. The fourth, 
fifth, and fixth bones of the foot; thus 
called from their wedge-like fhape, be- 
ing large above and narrow below. Did. 

Cunner. n. f. [/epas.] A kind of fiih 
lefs than an oyfter, that fticks clofe to 
the rocks. Ainfworth. 

CU'NNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. 
konnen, Dut. to know. ] 

1. Skilful; knowing; well infirudted ; 
learned. 

Schoolmafters will I keep within my houfe, 
Fit to inttruét her youth.— Po cunning men 
I will be very kind; and libcral 
To mine own children, in good bringirg up. 

Shak/peare. 

I do prefent you with a man of mine, 

Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 
To inftrudt her fully in thofe ferences. Shak f. 

Wiercin is he good, but to tafte fack and 
drink it?) Wherein eee, but in craft? Where- 
in crafty, but in villainy > Shuàf. Henry sv. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning tu work 
in gold and in filver, and that can skill to cut 
and to grave. 2 Chronicles. 

Wien Pedro does the lute command, 
She guides the cunning artil’s hand. 

2. Performed with ikill; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did Ui ft 
Her cunning web, aad fpreod Ler fubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul finoak, and clouds morz black 

than jet. Sní. 

And there bcfide of marble ftone was built 
An altar, carv’d with ex»zizg imagery | 

On which true chriftians bivod was oftcy 


fpi't. 
And noly martyrs often done to dic. Stivfer. 
Once put out thy fight, 
Thou cunning fl pattern of exce!ling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Shaif. Othels, 
Artfully deceitful; fly; dehgning 
tvickifh ; full of fetches and ilratagems 
fubtle; crafty ; fubdolons. 
Thefe tmall wares and petty puints of ounamng 
arc infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 
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Jif of them; for nothing doth more hurt than 
that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

Men will leave truth and mifery to fuch as 
Jove it; they are refolved to be cunning: I\ct 
others run the hazard of being fincere.  Sowrk. 


4. Acted with fubtilty. 


The more he protcfted, the more his father 
thought he diffembled, accounting his integrity 
to be but a cunning face of falfehood. Sidacy, 


Cu’nninc. n. f. [cunninge, Saxon. ] 

3. Artifice; deceit; flinefs; fleight ; 
craft; fubtilty; diffimulation ; fraudu- 
lent dexterity. 


What if I be not fa much the poct, as even 
that miferable fubject of his cazning, wiscreof 
you fpeak ? Sidney. 

We take cunning for a finiRer or crooked wif- 
dom; and certainiy there is great difference 
@:iween a uning man and a wile man, not only 
iz point of honetty, but in point of ability. 

Bacin, 

Difcourage euazing in a child; cunning is 

the ape of wifdum. Locke. 


2. Art; fkill; knowledge; right-hand 
cunning. 

Cu'’NNiNGLY. adv. [from cunning.) Art- 
fully ; flily; fubtly ; by fraudulent con- 
‘trivance ; craftily. 


Amongft other crimes ofthis nature, there was 
Wiligent enquiry made of fuch as had raifed and 
wdifperfed a bruit and rumour, a little before the 
feild fought, that the revels had the day, and 
that the king’s army was overitnrown, and tle 
king fled; whereby it was fuppofed, that many 
fuccoul's Were cunuizg/y put off and Kept back. 

Bacon's Llenry VII. 

I muft mect my danger, and defroy him frf; 
But cunningly and clofe'y. Denham’ s Scphy. 

When ttuck ts high, they come between, 
Making by fecond-hand their ofcrs ; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen, 
With each a million in his coffers. Swi fer 
CU'NNINGMAN. ne f. [cunning and man. | 

A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 


or tezch how to recover ftolen goods. 
He fent him for a trong deta:hmernt 

Of bcadle, conitable, and watchmen, 

T’ attack the cnnningman, for plunder 


Committed fallely on his lumber. Huadihras. 


Cu'nninGwess. p. f. [irom cunninz.| 
Deceitfulrefs; flinets, 


CUP. 2. f£ [cup, Sax. Lop, Dut. coupe, 
French. ] 


1. A {mall veffel to drink tn. 


Thou thalt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, 
after the forme: manner when abou waft lùs 
butler. Gencfts. 

Ye heavenly powers that guard 
The Briti inces, tuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Aloion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment frora focial ¢ «ps. Farii ps. 
2. The liquor contained in the cup; the 
draught. 


Wiich when the vileenchanterefs perceiv'd, 
With «wp thus charm’d imparting fhe deceiv'd. 
AY rafer. 
All friends thal! tafte a 
The wages of thcir viituc, and all foes 
The cupsof their defervings. Shukf. King Lear, 

Wili't pleafe your lord:hip, drink a ei of fack ? 
dhak{peare. 
They that never had the ufe 

Of the grape’s furprifing juice, 

To the firlt delicious cup 

All ther reafon render up Waller. 

The bef, the deareft faw’rite of the fy 
Mutt talte that cup; for man is born to die. 
Pope's Ody pry 
2. {lathe plaral. } Soctal entertainment. 
weil y bout. 


CUP 
' Ties thall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houfehold words, 
Be in their Rowing cups frefhly remember'd. 
Shakf. Henry v. 
Let us fuppofe that I were reafoning, as one 
fricnd with another, by the firefide, or in our cups, 
without care, without any great affection to 
either party. Knclles. 
It was t:eara miracle to fce an old man filent, 
fince talking is the diicafe uf age; bur, amongit 
eps, takes fully awonder, Ber Fexfon’s Difcov. 
Thence from ems to civil broils ! Milton. 
Amiatt his cups with fainting thiv’ring feiz’d, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o’er difeas’e, 
dus hand refules to fultain the bowl, = Drydez. 


4. Anything hollow like a cup: as, the 


huflk of an acorn; the bell of a flower. 
A pyrites of the fame colour and thape placed 

in the cavity of another of an hemifpherick figure, 

in muci the fame manner as an acorn mm its exp. 


Woodward on Fafhls, 


5. Cur and Can. Familiar companions. 


The can is the large veflel out of which 
the cup is filled, and to which it is a 
conftant affociate. 

You voatling tell us where you din’d, 
And how his lordfhip was fo kind; 
Swear he ’s a mofi facetious man; 

That you and he are cup and can: 
You travel with a heavy load, 
And quite miftake preferment’s road. 


Swift, 


6. [couper, French, to fcarify.] A glais 


to draw the blood in {carification. 

Hippocrates tells you, that in apply sng of cups, 
the fcarification ought to be made with crooked 
intruments. sirbatnnot, 

To Cur. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fupply with cups. This feafe is 
obfolete. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our caves be drown’d ; 

With thy grapes our hairs be crowa'd! 

Cup us, till the world go round. Shalf. Ant. 
2. [couper, to cut, Fr.] To fix a glafs Gell 

or cucurbite upon the ixin, to draw the 

blood in {carification. 

The clotted blood hes heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, aad there remains in fpite of arc : 
Nor breathing veins nor expping will prevail; 
All outwaid remedies and inward fail. Dryden. 

You kave quartered all the foul language upon 
me, that could be raked out of the air of Billing{- 
gate, without knowing who I am, or whether I 
deferve to be cupped and {carihed at this rate. 

SpecFator. 

Blifttering, cupping, and biescing, are feldom 
of ute but tu the idle and inteniy:crate. Speet. 

Him the Gamn'd doors and his fricnds im- 


murd; l 
They bied, they cupp'd, they purg’d; in fhort 
they cur'd. Pope. 


Cuppearer. 2. f. 
1. Anofficer of the king’s houfehold. 
There ts convey’d to Mr. Villiers an intimation 
of the King’s pleafure to wait anc to Le {worn his 
fervant, and fhortiv alter his capfeeer at large; 
and the jummer following he was admitted in 
ordinary. , orton. 
_ An attendant to give wine at a fealt. 
This vire was fuid to be given to Tros, the 
fzther of Priam, by jupiter, as a recompence for 
N his carrying away kis fon Ganymece to Le his 
cupheare.. Broome. 
Cu’rsoarp. n. /. [cup, and bond, a 
cafe or receptacle, Saxon.] A cafe 
with fhelves, in which vi¢tuais or curth- 
en ware is piaced. 
Some trees are beft for planchers, as deal; 
fome for tables, cuphourd:, and detks, is walnut. 
Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 
Cadrus bad but ane bed; fo thort, to boot, 
That his fhert wite’s thoit legs hang danglieg out ; 
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Mis cuphoaril’s head fix carthen pitchers grac’d, 
Beneath them was his trufty tankard plac’d. 
Dryden's Fuveral. 
Yet their wine and their viétuals thefe cur- 
miudgcon-lubbards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. 
Swift, 
To CU'PBOARD. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To treafure ina cupboard; to hoard 


up. 
The belly did remain 

I’? th’ midft o’ th’ body, idle and unaétive, 

Still cuphoarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reft. Shakf. Corislanns. 
Cuprpiry. n. f. [eupiditas, Latin. ] 

Concupifcence ; unlawful or unreafon- 

able longing. 


CU’POLA. n. f. [Italian.] A dome; 


the hemifpkerical fummit of a Pie 
ing. 


Nature fecms to nave cefigned the head as the 
evpola to the moft glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with fupernumerary ornaments, 
we deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure. 

Addifon s Spectater. 
Cu'pren. n. fi See Copper. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we fee in the 
Ruf whereof cvppe's are made, which they put. 
into furnaces, upon which fire worketh not. 

Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Cou’prer. x. fo [from cup.] One who 

applies cupping glafles ; a ffarifer. _ 

CUPPING-GLAS5S. n. /. [from cup and 

glafs.) A glafs ufed by fcarifiers to 

draw out the blood by rarefving the 
air. 

A bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn ovt- 
ward by cupping-glafjes, and brougkt to fuppu- 
ration. Wifenan. 

Cu'PREOUS, adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Cop- 
pery ; confilingot copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little fal ar- 
moniack, made copper inflammable, I took furs 
{mall grains, and put them under the wick ofa 
buming candle; whereby they were with the 
melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not 
blue, flame of the cupreous body did burn. Boyt. 

Cur. a. f. féorre, Dutch. See CuRe- 
Taa] 
1. A worthlefs degenerate dog. 
Tis a good dog. 
—A cur, fir.— 
—Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. Shak. 

Herc’s an oid drudging cur tumed off to fhift 
farz himfelf, fur want uf the very teeth and hects 
that he had lof in his mafter's fervice. L'Efire 

A cur may bear 
The name of tiger, lion, or whate’er J, 
Denotes the nobleft os the faircft beat. Dryden, 
2. A term of reproach for a man. 
Wiat would you Lave, ve curs, 
That like not peace nor war? ~ Shak, Coriolanus. 

This knight had occafion to inquire the way 
to St. Anne's Lane; the perfon, whem he (poke 
tu, cald him a young popilh cuz, and atked 
him, who made Anne a taine? t eld iifen. 

Cu/rapre. aij [from cure.} That ad- > 
mite a remedy; that may be healed. 

f; confrrption of the lungs, at tae hegirning, 
hercin Piters from all other curabre dileates, that 
it is not ro be worn away by change of dict, ora 
cheerfus (pirat. Hovey. 

A defpcrate wound mug tkiiful hands employ, 
Bus thine is curab/e by Philip’s boy. Dryden, 


Cu‘rannnness. n? f. [from curable} 
Pofitbility to he healed. 

Cu'racy. n. f- [trom curcte.] Employ- 
ment of a curate, diftinct from a bene- 
fice; employment which a hired cler» 
gyman ho'ds uuder the beneficiary, 


They get into orders as foon as they can, and, 
if they be very fortunate, arrive in time to I is- 
racy here in town. ! Safe, 

CURATE. n. f. (curator, Latin. | 

z. A clergyman hired to perform the du- 
tics of another. 

He fpar'd no pains; for exrate he had none, 
Nor dur tie mult another with his care. 

Dryiken's Fabres. 

2. A parih prick. 

Bitheps and curutesy and all congregations. 

Comnmn Prayer, 

I thought the Engtith of curate had been an 
ecchkfattical hireling. No fuch matter; the 
proper import ofthe word fignifics one wno has 
the cure of fouls. Collier on Pride. 

Cu xatesnie. ne f. [from curate.) The 
fame with curacy. 

Culxative. adje [from cure.) Relating 
to the cureof difcafes; not preferva- 
tive, 

The therapcutick or curative phy fick, we term 
that which reftores the patient unto fanity. 

Brown's Vulgar Evracsrs. 

There may be taken proper ufeful indications, 
both prefervative and curative, from the qualities 
vf the air. Airouthnot. 

CU'RATOR. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. One that has the care and fuperinten- 
dence of any thing. 

The curators of Bedlam affure us, that fome 
Junaticks are perfons of honour. Swift. 

2. Agaardian appointed by law. 

A Minor cannot appear as a defendant in 
court, but by his guardian and curator. 

shyil fes Parergon, 

CURB. a. f. [courber, to bend, French. ] 

2. niron chain, made falt to the upper 
part of the branches of the bridle, 
in a hole called theeye, and running 
over the beard of the horfe. Farr. Did. 

The ox has his bow, the horfe his curb, and 
the faulcon his bells; fo man hath his defires. 

Shakfocare’s As you like it. 

So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pacc; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they 

fear. Dryden. 

2. Reftraint; oppofition ; 
hinderance. 

The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ttrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shuk». Coriolanus. 

We remain 
In firich bondage, though thus far rcmov'd, 
Uader th’ inevitable curb, referv’d 
His captive multitude.  AJfilson’s Paradife Leff. 

By thefe men, religion, that thould be 
The curh, is made the fpur to tyranny. 

Denham’ s Sophy. 

Even they, who think us under no other tie to 
the true interett of our country, will allow this 
tu be an eflectual crò upon us. edteerbury. 


3. A hard and callous tumour, which 
runs along the iniide of a horfe’s hoof ; 
that is, on that part of the hoof that is 
oppofite to the leg of the lame fide. 

Farrier’s Dià. 

To Cures. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To guide or refirain a horfe with a 
curb. 

Pat wield their arms, part cwb the foaming 
ecd: Milton. 

2. To rettrain; to inhibit; to check ; 
to confine; to hold back. 


Were not the laws planted amoneft them at 
the ür, and had they not governours to curb 
and keep them, ill in awe and obedience ? 

Spenfer en d cland. 


inhibitien ; 


CURE, Ay ff {cura, Latis. ] 


CUR 
Tiren thou, the mother of fo fweet a dad, 
Her fajie imagin’d lots ceale to tament, 
And wilely learn to curb thy forrows wild. 
Ahon, 
If fenfe and \earning arc fuch unfuciable im- 
perious things, he ought ro keep down the grewth 
of his veafon, and exrb his inectle&uals. 
Collier on Pride. 
Knowing when a mufe mould be tndulged 
In ker full fight, and when the thould beews bed, 
Refcommon:, 
At this the eo'd a groan, that elfe had come; 
And, paufing, view'd tie prefent in the tomb, 
Dryden's Fables, 
Till foree veverns, his ardour we rettrain, 
And curb his warlike with to crots the main, 
Diyden, 
Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow, 
Where pinching want mutt curb thy warm dcfires, 
And houlchuld cares fupprefs thy genial fires. 
Prior. 
Nature to all things Ax’d the limks fit, 
And wifely cxerb'd proud man’s pretending wit. 
Pepe. 
2. Sometimes with fram. 
Yet pou are curb’d from that entargement by 
Tle conicquence of the crown. Skakfp. Cymbeline 


3. Inthe following paffage it fignihes, I 
think, as in French, to lend. 

Though the courfe of the fun be carted between 

the tropics, yet are nut thofe parts directly fub- 


jet to his perpendicular beams unbabitable oz 
extremely hot. Ray. 

CURD. a. f [Sce Crurce.] The coa- 
gulation of milk ; the concretion of the 
thicker parts of any liquor. 

Milk of itfelf is fuch a compound of cream, 
curds, and whey, as it is cafily turncd and dit- 
fulved. Bacon. 

This night, at leaft, with me forget your care ; 
Chefnnuts, and cards and cream, fhall be your fare. 

Dryden. 

Let Sporus tremble. What! that thing of AIk? 

Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk? Pope. 


To Curd. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
turn to curds; to caule to coagulate. 


Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 

To fay I am thy mother? Shakfpeare. 

To Cu'rbLE, v. n. [from curd.) To 
coagulate ; to fhoot together; to con- 
crete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red rofes, 
keep the milk fomewhat from turning or carding 
in the tomach. Bacon. 

Some to the houfe, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or tatc the carding checfe. 
Lhomjon's Summer. 
Zo C'uURDLE. v. a. To caufe to coagu- 
late ; to force into concretions: 

His changed powers at firtt themfelves not felt, 
Till curled cold his courage “gan t afisi. Spex. 

Mixed with the fixth part af a fpoonfiai of 
miik, K burnt to the fpace of ere lunered pulfes, 
and the muti was cvsdledf, Bacon's Nui, ip 

My foul is all che fame, 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov’d with martial 
tame ; 
žut my chill blood is curdle! in my veins, 
And fcatce the thadow of ainan remains. 
Drydevs Five i, 

Ev'n now a fatal dranght works out my foul; 
Ev’n now it curdes in my fhrin king veins 
The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Sevs4. 

There is in the fpirit of wine tome acidity, by 
which brandy exrd/es milk. Floyer. 

Cu'roy. ad:, [from curd.) Coagulated ; 
concreted ; full of curds; curdled. 

It differs from a vegetable emulfion, by coagu- 
lating into a curcy mafs with acids. 

airoutans? on adients. 


CUR 
te Remedy; rehorative. 
This league that we Fave made 
Will give her tadnefs very little cure; 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? Shakfp, King Joine 
Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure, 
All thefe he muf, atd guililefs oft, endure. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Now we're ador’d, and the next hour cilpleate , 
At fuk your cure, and after your difeate. 
Granville 
Horace advifes the Romans to feck a {cat im 
fome remote part, by way vi a'cure for the cor- 


ruption of manners, Swift. 
2. Act of healing. 
I do cures to-day and to-morrow, Luke. 


3. The benefice or employment of a cu- 
rate or clergyman. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be faid againit entangling property, fpinning 
out caufes, fqueczine clients, and making the 
laws a greater grievance than thofe who break 
them. Collecr, 

Jo Curr. v. a. (curo; Latin. ] 

t. To heal; to reftore to health; to re- 
medy ; to recover: with of before the 
difeale. Ufed of patients or difeafes. 

The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle ; and 
therefore all cuntufions of boncs, in hard weather, 
are mot difficult to curc. Bacon's Nat. Hile 

Here the puor lover, that has long endur'd 
Some proud nymipi's {corny of lus fond pafion'e 


curd, Waller, 
I never knew any man cured of inattention: 
Swift. 


Hear what from love unpradtis'd hearts endure, 

From love, the tole dilcate thou canit not cure. 

Pope, 

2. To prepare in any marner, fo as to 
be preferved from corruption. 

Tic beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cvred, 
as to ftink many times before it came iv far as 
Holland. Temple. 

Cu RELEss. adj. [cure and ifs.) With- 

out cure; without remedy. 
Bootlefs are plaints, and cwrelefs aw mg 

wounds ; 
No way to Hy, nor firength to hold out flight. 
Shalif. Henry vr, 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 

To curele) ruins , Shakfp. Merchant of Venice, 

‘IF, faid he, 

Your grief alonc is hard captivity, 

Fur love of heav’n, with patience undergo 

A curelefs ill, fince fate will have it fo. Drytea, 


Cu’rer. n. f. [from cure.) A healer g 
a phyfician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and vou a eurer of Lo- 
dies: if you fhould fight, you go againit the 
hair of your profethons. Shakfpeare. 

The indeaterity and worte fuccefs of tire mait 
famous of our confum ption rater, Co evidentiy 
demonfirate thcir dimaefs in beholding its cause 

Harvey on Corfumpt ONS 

Colter. maar y heer yde JAn Mi ratai. | 
1. An evening-peal, by which the Cons 
querer willed that every man fhould rake 
up his fre, and put out his Nght; fo 
that in many places, at this day, where 
a bell is cuftomarily rung towards bed- 
time, it is faid to ring curfew. Corel’. 

You, whofe pafiime 

Is to make midnight muthrocins, that reipiee 
To tear the telemmn curfec. Seale. Dompeff 

Ott on a plat of rifing ground 
l tear the far off curgew found, 

Over fome wide-water'd horc, 
Swinging flow with fullen rose. 
. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. 

Rut now for pans, pots, curfew, counters, 
ang Ue uke, the beauty wil not be fù muce 
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CUR 
a 
refpected, fo as the compound fuf is like to 
afs. Bacon. 
Cur! A'LITY. n. f. [from curialis, Latin. ] 
The privileges, prerogatives, or perhaps 
retinue, of a court. 
The court and curiality. Bacon to Villiers. 
Curiosity. n. f. [from curious. ] 
1. Inquifitivenefs ; inclination to inquiry. 
2a iMicet ye. delicacy: 

When thou watt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 
they mocked thee for too much caurivfity; in thy 
rags thou knowelt nonce, but art defpifed for the 
contrary. Shakfpeare’s Timon. 

3. Accuracy; exacinefs. 

Qualities arc fo weighed, that cvriofty in 

vieitner can make choice of cither’s moiety. 
Shakfp. King Lear. 

Our fenfes, however armed or affiftecl, arc too 

grofs to diicern the eric/ity of the workmanthip 


of nature. Ray. 
4. An act of curiofity; nice experi- 
ment. 


There hath been praétifed alfo a curiofiry, to 
fet a trec upon the north fide of a wall, and, at 
a little height, to draw it through the wail, and 
fpread it upon the fouth fide; conceiving that 
the root and lower part of the ftock fhould enjoy 
the frefhnefs of the fhade, and the upper boughs 
and fiuit, the comfort of the fun; but it furted 
not. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

5. An obje&t of curiofity ; rarity. 
We took a ramble together to fec the curtofi- 
tras of this great town. wtddifon's Freeholder. 
CU'RIOUS. ad:. [curiofus, Latin. } 
"3. TAquifitive ; defirous of information ; 
addicted to inquiry. 

Be not carious in unneceffary matters; for 
morc things are fhewn unto thec than men un- 
deritand. Ecclus, 

Even tacn to them the fpirit of lies fuggetts 
That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill; 

And breath'd into their uncorrupted bseatts 
A curious with, which did corrupt their will. 

Davies. 

Tf any one too curious fhould enquire 
After a victory which we dildain, 

‘Then let Lim know tne Belgians did retire 
Betore the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dryden. 

Reader, it any curious itay 
To afk my hated name, 

‘Fell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Cunceals me from my fhame. W fley. 

2. Attentive to; diligent about: fume- 
times with after. 

It is pity a gentleman fo very curious after 
things that were clegant and beautiful, thould 
not have been as curious as to their origin, their 
ufcs, and their natural hittory. WM oodsvard, 

3. Sometimes with of. 

Tren thus a lenior of the place rephes, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Drysten, 
4. Accurate; careful not to miitake. 

Tul Avianifm had made it a matter of great 
Marynefs and fubrlety of wit to be a found hce- 
treving chriftian, men were not coisues what 
{vllubles or particles of fpeech they ufed. Hzoker, 

5- Difcuit to pleafe ; foliciteus of per. 
fection ; not neghyent ; full of care. 

A temperate perton is not curious of fancies 
and delicioutnets ; he thinks mor much, and 
{peaks not offen, of meat and drink. Tayler, 

6. exact snice; fubtile. 

Both thefe fenfes embrace their objeĝs at 
greater dituince, with more varicty, and with a 
mure expia ducrimination, than the other fenfe. 


Holder, 


>. Artful; not neghk@ful; nicely dili- 
rent. 
A vaile obfcur'd the funfaine of her eyes, 
The rofe within hertelf ier fweetnets clos’d: 
Each ornament about her feemly lics, 
By cursivas chance, or Carclefs art compos'd. 
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CUR 


$. Elegant ; neat; laboured; finifhed. 
Uncderftanding to devife curious works, to 
work in gold. Exodus. 
g. Rigid; fevere; rigorous, 
For curious I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptifta, of whom I hear fo well. Shak. 
Cu'riovsLy. adv. [from curious. | 
1. Inquifitively ; attentively ; fludioufly. 
He looked very curisz/ly upon himfelf, fome- 
times fetching a little fkip, as if he faid his 
ftrength had not yet forfaken him. Sidney. 
At hrit L thought there had been no light re- 
ficcted from the water in that place; but obterv- 
ing it more curioufly, I faw within it feveral 
{mailer round {pots, which appeared much blacker 
and darker than the reft. Newton's Opticks. 


2. Elevantly; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and fprings, 
though never fo curionfly wrought, and artit- 
cially fet, but the winding of them up, that 
mutt give motion fo the watcli. South, 

3. Artfully ; exaćlly. 

4. Captioufly, 

To CURLS, v. QaAgifideries, teen’: 
cypnan, Sax. &ville, Dan.] 

1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 

What nafi thou becn?— 

— A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that 
curled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, ferved tne 
luft of my miftrefs’s heart, and did che aét of daik- 
nefs with her. Shak/peare’s King Lear. 

2. To writhe; to twilt. 

3. To drefs with curls. 

If the Arit meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her a kifs. Shakfpzare. 

They, up the trees 

Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 

That cur/’d Megera. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
4. To raife in waves, undulations, or 

finuofities. 

The vifitation of the winds, 

Who take tne rufhan billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads. Shakfpcare. 

Seas would be pools, without the hrufhing air 
To cur/ the waves, Dryden's Fables. 


Too CURTA vt m. 
1. To fhrink into ringlets. 

Thofe flender acrial bodies are feparated and 
ftretched out, which otherwile, by reafon of 
their Acaiblenefs and weight, would Aag or cer? 

Boye. 
2. To rife in undulations. 


To every nobler portion of the town 
The.cur/ing billows rowl their reillels tide ; 

In parties now they ttraggle up and down, 
As armics, unoppus’d, for prey divide. Dryden. 

While cwr ing fmoaks trom viliage tops are feen. 


35,10 twill itfelf, 


Then round her fender wait he culd, 
And ftamp’d an image of himfelf, a fov'reign 
of the wotld. Dryden's Fables, 


Gun ir a. eof tromirite veL DN] 


1, Avinglet of hair. 

She apparelled herfelf like a page, cutting of 
her hair, leaving nothing but the thort curi to 
cover that noble head. Sidney. 

ult as in act he tood, in clouds enfhrin’d, 
Her hand the fatten’d on his hair behind, 
Then backward by his yellow cerh the drew ; 
To him, and him alone, confefs’d in view. 
Dryden's Fables. 


2, Undulation; wave; finnofity; flexure. 


Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be 
frec from veins, and their fides be accurately 
plain and well polithed, without thofe numbcr- 
Icfs waves of curls, which ufually arite from the 
fand holes. Newton's Opticks. 


Curtew. m fe [courkeuy Vv. argiata, 


Latin. } 


CUR 


| 1. A kind of waterfowl, with a large 


beak, of a gray colour, with red aad 
black fpots. 
Among birds we reckon ecreyfcrs, <urleat, 
and puffins. Carew, 
2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It runs very {wittly, and 
frequents the corn-fields in Spain, in 
Sicily, and femetimes in France. 
Trevoux. 
CURMU'DGEON. n. ye [itusra vitious 
manner of pronouncing caur mechani, 
Fr. An unknown ccrrefpondent.] An 
avericious churlith fellow; a miler; a 
niggard; a churl; a griper. 
And when ie has it in his claws, 
He'll not be hide-hound to the caufe ; 
Nor fhalt thou find him a curmucgecn, 
If thou difpstch it without grudging. Hudibras, 
A man’s way of living is commended, Lecaufe 
he will give any rate for it; and a man will give 
any rate rather than pats for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmudgeon, Locks, 
Curmu’0GEONnLy. adj. [from curmud- 
geon.] Avaricious ; covetous ; churlifh ; 
niggardly. 
In a country where he that killed a hog in- 
vited the ncighbourhood, a curmudgconty fellow 


advifed with his companions how he might fave 
the charge. L’ Eftrange, 

Cu’rrant. n. f> (ribes, Lat. ] 

1, The tree hath no prickles; the leaves 
are large: the flower conhills of five 
leaves, placed in form of a rofe: the 
ovary, which arifes from the centre of 
the flower-cup, becomes a globular 
fruit, produced in bunches. 

2. A {mall dried grape: properly written 
corinth, 


They butter’d currants on fat veal ucllow'd, 
And rumps of becf with virgin honcy ftew’d 5 
Infipid tatte, old friend, to them who Paris 


know, 
Wherc rocombole, fhailot, and tne rank garl'ck 
grow. King. 


Cu’rrency. n. f. [from current. ] 
1. Circulation; power of pulling from 
hand to hand. 

The currency of thofe half-penee would, in 
univerfal opinion of our people, be utterly dc- 
ftructive to this kingdom. Swift. 

2. General reception: as, the report had 
along currency. 

30 PF lucnay readinefs of utterance ; 
eafinefs of pronunciation. 


4. Continuance ; conflant flow; unintey- 
rupted courfe. 

The currency of time to eftablith a cuftom, 
ought to be with a continvando from the beginning 
to the end of the term prefcribed. Ayl fre. 

5. General efteem ; the tate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over- 
match for this efate, afed as it is, and may 
be, is no good mintiman, but takes greatnefs cf 
kingdoms according to their bulk and currency, 
and not after intrinfick value. Bact», 

6. The papers ftamped in the Engli co- 
lonies by authority, and pafting fer 
money. 

CURRENT. adi. [currens, Latin. ] 

1. Circulatory; pafling from hand to 
hand. 

Shekels of filvery current money with the 
merchant. Gem gi 


CREU'R 


Tiat there was current money in Abral.am’s 
time, is paĝ doubt, though it is not fute that it 
was ttampt; for he is faid to be rich in cute, 
in filver, and in gold. slrbutinnt, 

2. Gencrally received; uncontradicted ; 
authoritative. 

Many ttrange bruits are received fur current. 

- Sidney. 

Because fuch as openly reprove fuppofed dif- 
orders of fate are taken for principal fricnds to 
the common benefit of all, under this fèir and 
plauhiblecofour, whatfoever they utter p:ifeth for 
youd and current. Hooker. 

I have collected the facts, with all pofible im- 
partiality, trom the current hiltorics of thofe 
umes. Swift. 


3. Common; general. 

Tucy have becn trained up from their infancy 
in one” fet of notions, without ever hearing or 
knowing what other opinions are current among 
mankind. Watts. 

About three months ago we had a current 
report of the king of France's death. = -4didsjov. 

4. Popular; fuch asis eftablifhed by vul- 
gar eftimation. 
We are alfo to cuntider the difference between 
worth and mecit, ftrictly taken: tnat is a man’s 
intrinfick, this his current, value; which is lectis or 
more, as men have vccahon to: him. Grew. 
5. Fafhionabte; popular. 
Oit teaving what ts natural and Gt, 

The current jolly proves our ready wil ; 

And authors think thcir reputation fae, 

Which lives as iong as fools arc pleas’d to laugin. 

Pepe. 

6. Paffable; fuch as may be allowed or 

admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou cant 

make 
No excufe current, but to nang thyfelf.  Shal/. 
7. What is now paffing ; what is at pre- 
fent in its courfe: as, the current year. 
Cu’Rr ENT. nu. f: 
1. A running itream. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’ft, being ftopp’d, impatiently doth 
rage ; 

But his fair courfe is net hindered ; 

He maxes fweet mufick with th’ cnamell’d 
ftones. Shat/peare. 

Thefe inequalities will vanifh in one place, and 
prefently appe2r in another, and item pertectly 
to move like waves, fuccecding and dcitroying 
onc another; fave that their motion oftentimes 
{cems to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea they 
were cairied on by a current, or at laft by a 
tide. ; Boyke 

Heav’n her Eridanus no morc fhall boak, 
Whole fame in thine, lige leflercurrest, ’s lotl; 
Thy nobler treams fhall vint Jove’s aboces, 

To thine amang the ftars, ana bathe the gods. 
Denham, 

Not fabled Po more fwelis the poct’s lays, 

While through the iky his thining current ttiays. 
Pope. 
2. In navigation. 

Currents are certain progreilive motions of the 
water of the fea in fcvera! places, eitiicr quite 
down to the bottom, or to a certain determinate 
depth; by which a ihip may happen to be car- 
ricd more fwiftly, or retarded in her courfe, ac- 
cording to the direction of the current, wich or 
againft the way of the flip. Harris. 

3. Courfe ; progreffion. 

The caftle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 
inveited by Phebidas the Lacedsmonian infidi- 
oufly ; which drew on a refurprizc of the caftic, 
a recovery of the town, and a current of the war, 
even into the wails of Sparta. Bacon. 

Cu rrentey. adv, {from current. 
1. Ina conitant motion. 
2. Withoet oppofition. 
The very caule which maketh the fimple and 


Cro Ee 


ignorant to think thev even fec how the word of 
God runneth current’) on your fide, is, that their 
minds are furchalka, and their conceits perver- 
ted be forchand. Heoker, Preface. 

3. Popularly; fafhionably ; generally. 

4 Without cealing. 

Cu’krentvess. n, f. [from current. ] 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Ealinels of pronunciation. 

When fubttantialnefs combincth with delight- 
fulnefs, and currentuefs with ftaycdnefs, how can 
the language found other than moh full of fwect- 
nefs ? Camden's Remains. 

CU'RRIER. u. f. (coriarius, Latin.] One 
who dreffes and pares leather for thofe 
that make Moes, or other things. 

A carrier Vought a bear-tkin of a huntfman, 
and laid him down ready money for it. 

L' Eftrange. 

Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathfome cartion under ground ; 
For ufelets to the carrier were their hides, 

Nor could their tainted ficth with ocean tides 

Bc freed from filth. Dryden's Virgil. 
Cu'rrisH. adj. [from cur.] Having the 

qualities of a degenerate dog ; brutal ; 

four; quarrelfome ; malignant; chur- 

lih ; uncivil ; untraclable ; impracti- 

cable. 

Sweet fpeaking oft a curriA heart reclaims. 

Sidney. 

No care of juftice, nor no rule of reafon, 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, 
But cruclty, the fgn of currih kind. Hub. Tule. 

In fathions wayward, and in love unkind ; 
For Cupid deigns not wound a curri mind. 

Fairfax. 

I would the were in heaven, fo fhe could 

Entieat tome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. 
Shakjpeare. 
She fays your dog was a cur; and tells you, 
currifé thauks is goud enough for fucn a prefent. 
Shakfpeare. 
To CURRY. v. a. [coriam, leather, La- 
tin. ] 
r. To drefs leather, by beating and rub- 
bing it. 
2. To beat; todrub; tothrafh; to chaf- 
tile. 

A decp defign in ’t to divide 
The well-adected that confide; r 
By fetting brother againft brother, 

To claw and curry one another. Hudibras. 

I may expect her to take care of her family, 
and curry her hide in cafe of refufal. Addi fen, 

3. To ruba horfe with a feratching inftru- 
ment, fo as to {mooth his coat, and pro- 
mote his feth. 

Frictions make the parts more ficfhy and full ; 
as we {ce both in men, and in the currying of 
horfes : the caufe is, for that they draw a greater 
quantity of fpirits and blood to the parts. Bacon. 

4. To f{cratch in kindnefs ; to rub down 
with flattery ; to tickle. 

If I hada tuit to mater Shallow, I would 
humour his men; if to his men, I would curry 
with matter Shallow. Shukfpeare, 

5. To Curry Favour. To become a fa- 
vourite by petty officioufnefs, fight 
kindneffes, or flattery. 

He judged them dill over-abjectly to fawn 
upon the heathens, and to curry favour with in- 
hidels. Hoker, 

This humour fucceeded fo with the puppy, 
thar an ats would go the fame way to work to 
curry favur for himfelf. L` Ejtringe. 

Cu’rrycome. n. f. [from curry and comb. ] 
An iron intrument ufed ior currying or 
cleaning horfes. 


CUR 


He has a elcarer idea from a little print than 
from a long dchnitjon ; and fo he would have of 
frigii and jifirum, it, intlead of a currycomb and 
cymbal, he could fee Mamped m the marin 
(mall patuces of thefe infirumenss. Lecke. 
To CURSE. v. a. [eupyian, Saxcn. ] 
t. To wi evil to; to exccrate ; to de- 
vote. 
Curfe me this people; for they are too mighty 
for me. Numbers. 
After Soly man had looked upon the dead budy, 
and bitterly curfed the fame, he cauied a yicat 
weight to be tied unto it, and fo cat into tie 
fca. Knolles. 
What, yet again! the third time hatt thou 
curji me: 
This imprecation was for Laius’ death, 
And thou halt withed me like him. 
Dy d:a and Lee, 
2. To mifchief; toafflict; to turment. 
On impious realms and barb’rous kings im- 


pote 
Thy plagues, and curfe ’cm with fuch fons as 
thole. Pope. 


Zo Curse. v. ne To imprecate; to deny 
or affirm with imprecation of divine ven- 
geance. 

The filver about which thou curfe:j?}, and 
fpeakeft of alfo in my cars, behold the tilver is 
with me, Judges. 

Curse. a. f. [from the verb. ] 

t. MalediQtion ; wih of evil to another. 

Neither have l fuffercd my mouth to fin, by 
withing a curfe to his foul. fot. 

1] never went from your lordfhip but with a 
longing to return, Gr without a hearty curje to 
him who invented ceremonies, aud put me on 
the neceffity of withdrawing. Dryden, ` 

2. Affliction ; torment; vexation. 

Curfe on the tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 
Ambitioufiy fententious ! Aidi jor, 

Cu'Rsed. paiticipial adj. [from cur/e. ] 

1. Deferving a cure; hateful; detetta- 
ble ; abominable ; wicked. 

Merciful pow'rs ! 
Reltrain in me the ewrjed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoic. Shakfpeare. 


2. Unholy; unfan@tifed ; blalled by a 

curfe. 
Come, lady, while neav'n lends us grace, 

Let us tiy this curfa place, 
Left the forcerer us cutice 
With fome othe: new device : 
Nota walle or nccdiefs found, 
Till we come to holici ground. 


3. Vexatious; troublefome. 
This curfed Quarrel be no more renew’ ; 
Be, as becomes a wite, obcdirne still, 
Though enev’d, yet fubject tu her hufband’s 
will. Dry dcr, 
One day, I think, in Paradife he liv’e ; 
Deftin’d the next his journey to purfue. 
Where wounding thorns and varjed thiftles grew. 
Pris. 
Cu'rsepiy. adv. [fram curfed.] Milere- 
bly; fhamefully : a low cant word. 
Satisfaction and reftitution lies fo cus/ex!y hard 
on tne gizzards of vur publicans. Z’ Ejfrange. 
Sure this is a nation that is curfedly atraid or 
being over-run with too much politenefs, and 
cannot regain one creat g:nius but at the ex- 
pence uf another. Pope: 


Cu'Rsepness. n. f. [from curfed.] ‘The 


{tate of being under a curfe. 
Cu'rsuip. n. f. [from cur.] Doghhip ; 
meannefs ; fcoundrelhhip. 
How duit he, | fay, oppofe thy ceyhip, 
*"Gainit arms, authority, and worfhip? saciid. 
CURSITOR. n. f. (Latin.] An officer 
or clerk belonging to the Chancery, 
that makes out original writs, They 


Altes. 


Gi D 

are called-clerks of courfe, in the oath 
of the clerks of Chancery. Of thefe 
there are twenty-four in number, which 
have certain fhires allotted to each of 
them, into which they make out fuch 
original writs as are required. They 
are a corporation among themfelves. 


Cowell, 


Then is the recognition and value, fisned wita 
the handwriting of that jultice, carsied by the 
curfitor in Chancery for that thine whore thofe 
lands do lic, and Ly him is a writ of coveaant 
thercupon drawn, aud ingrofiedin parcament. 

Bacen. 

CU'RSORARY. adj. [from curfus, Latin. | 
Curfory ; halty ; carclefs. A word, | 
elicere, only found in the following line. 

Lhave but with a cur/orary eye 
O'erglanc’d tise articles. Saat/peare’s Hemy v. 

Üu’RSORILY. adv. [from cupfory.] Haf- 
etily ; without care; without folicttous 
attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther diiowns, as 
apy one that views the place but carlori/y moft 
needs tec. Ad reobury. 

Cussoriness.n. f. [from cur/ory. ] Slight 
attention. 

CU'RSORY. ad}. [from curforius, Latin.) 
Halty ; quick ; inattentive; carclels. 

The tft, upon a carjory and fuperficial view, 
ayneared like tie head ot another man. -fidi/on. 

Cunst. adj. Troward; peevith; malig- 
naut ; mifclicvous; malicious ; tuarling. 

Mr. Maton, after his manner, was very merry 
with boih parties; pleatuntly playing both with 
tac threwd to suf many ef? boys, and witi 
the fmall cucteQon of many lewd tehoolinatters. 

aIfcham's Schoolmafler. 

Caf’ cows lave foit horns. I overbs. 

I pray you, thaig) you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt mo: I was never eufi; 

J bave no pife at all in threwithnels ; 
7 am a right maid, for my cowardice; 
Lert her wot itiike me. 3 Shak/peare. 

L'il go (ce ifthe beir he gone from the gen- 
thoman, and kew much he hath eaten: they are 
aever cer/l but when they are hungry. Siac. 

Her only faute and that is fault enough, 

Is, that the is intulerably curt, 

And threwd and treward, fu beyond all meafurc, 
Theat, were my Hate far worter chan it ts, 

2 would not wed her for a mine of gold. S 4th. 

When { difuaccd aim from his intent, 


And found kuu pight to doit with faeech, 

i threaien’d to discover him. Shak (peare. 
Acd though his mind 

Be never fo cus, his tongue is kind. = Craftaru, 

Culsstnessan./ [from cuf.)  Peevith- 


nels ; trowardaefs ; maligaity. 
Then, nobie partners, 
Vaeeh vou the fourc R points with twecete? tcrms, 
Nor curjwejt grow to the matter. Shal/peare, 
Her meutn the writh’d, her forehead caught 
to frown, 
Wereves tofparkle fires to love unknown ; 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did thew, 
And ev’ iy feature fpuke aloud the curfinefs of a 
threw. Dryden. 
Curt. adj. [from curtus, Latin. ] Short. 
FoCURTAIL. v. a." [curts, Latin. Tt 
was anciently written curta/, which per- 
haps is more proper; but dogs that had 
their tails cut being called curtal dogs, 
the word was vulgarly conceived to mean 
originally zo cut the tail, aud was in time 
written according to that notion. | 
1. Yo cut off; to cut thert ; to flerten. 
J, thatam curtad’d of all fair proportion, 
Deiorn'’e, ur finaih’d, fent velure wy time 
tate tai Ure. thing world Shae fpcare. 


CUR 


Then why thould we ourfclvea abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? Hudidias. 
Screbbiers fendus over their trafh in profe and 
verfe, with abominabie curta‘lings and quaint 
modernifms. Swift. 
This gencial employ, and expence of their 
time, would as affurcdly curtail and retrench the 
ordinary means of knowledge and erudition, 
as it would fherteit the opportunities of vice. 
IT ostward. 
Perhzos this humour’ of fpeaking no more 
than we muit, has to auterably swreniled fume 
of our words; and, in familiar writings and 
converfations, they often lof all but their tirit 
fyllables. ebdilijon's Spectator. 


2. It has of before the thing cut off, 

The count asnred the court, that Faft his an- 
tagoniut had tazen a wrong name, having cur- 
tailed it of three letters ; tur that Lis name was e 
not Fadl, bus Faction. Lidd: jon, 

Cermei Dog. 2. Yy A doy lawed, or 
mutilated according to the foreit laws, 
whofe tail is cut off, and who is- there- 
fore hindered in couvling. Perhaps this 
word may be the original of cur. 

l, amazed, ran from ber asa witch; and I 
think if my breast bad not been made of iaith, 
and my heart ot ftecl, the had transformed me 
toa curtail deg, sud made me tara t' th’ wheel. 

Shas/peare’s Comedy of Erruari. 

CURTAIN. n. /. [cortina, Latin, ] 

1. A cloth contracicd or expanded at plea- 
fure, to adwmt or exclude the light ; to 
conceal or difcover any thing; to shade 
a bed; to darken arvom. 


Their curtains ought to be kept open, fo as to 
renew the air. Aibuthnoe on Diet. 
Sol through white exefaizs hota tim‘rous ray, 
And op'd thofe eyes thatinuit cchipte the day. 
Pope 
Thy land, great Du'nefs ! lets the cxrrai» fall, 
And aniverfal dacknefs buries all. Pepe, 
2. To draw the Curtain. To clefe it, 
fo as to fhut out the light, or ccnceal 
the object. 
I muit draw acurtain before the work for a 
while, and keep vour patience a little in fulpente. 
Burnee's Theary. 
Once more I write to you, and this once will 
he the laft : the currain will foon Le drawn bc- 
tween my friendand me, and nothing Icft but to 
wilh you a long goud night. Pope. 


3. To open it, fo as to difcern the oljedt. 


So foon as the all-cheering tun 
Should ia the farthett caft begin to draw 


The Mady curtain from Aurora's bed. Shak/p. 
Let them ficep, let them ilcep on, 

Till this tormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternul morrow dawn, 

Then the curtain will be drawn. Crafiaw, 


4. [In fortification.] That part of the 
wall or rampart that lies between two 
baftions. Military Did. 

The governour, not difcouraged, fuddcnly of 
timberand buards ravled up a cartaia twelve fooi 
high, at the Lack of his foldiers. noits. 

CurTAIN-LecTURR. n. /. [from curtain 
and /ecure.} A veproof given by a wife 
to her hufband in bed. 

What cadlefs brawls by wives arc bred ! 
Tic cui taimesediure mekes a mourtul bed. 
Dryden's Yurvenal, 
She onght to exert the authority of the fur- 
toin-i ure, anc, it the finds hin of a rebellious 
difpofition, totame him. Alljon. 
Jo CURTAIN. v. a. (from the noun. ] To 


enclofe or accominodate with curtains. 
Now o'er one half the worid 

Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 

‘Lhe vuntasa'd Acep. Shabfpearc's Macleth, 


CUS 
The wand'1ing prince and Dido 
When with a happy ituim they were furpris'd, 
And curtain’d with a countel-keeping cave, 
Shak/peare. 

But, in her temple's laft reecfs inclos’d, 

On Dulnefs’ Isp th’ anointed head-repos’d : 
Him close the eurtain’d round with vapours bluey 
And fott befprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pope. 

Curtate Diflunce.n. f. | ln altronomy. ] 
The diflance of a planet’s place from the 
fun, reduced to the ecliptick. 

Cunta‘tion. n. f. [from curto, to fhorten, 
Latin. ] The interval between a planct’s 
diftance from the fun and the curtate 
diftance. Chambers. 

CURTELASSE. ? cheval ba 

CuRTELAX. § 

Cu'rtsy. See Courresy. 

Cu'nvaTeD. adj. (curvatus, Lat.] Bent ; 
crooked. 

Curva’tion. n. fa [eurva, Latina) The 
act of bending or crooking. 

Curvature. n. f. [fromcurve.] Crock- 
ednefs; inflexion; manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenari.e 
curve, by which it obtains that curvature that is 
fare for the included marrow. Cheyne, 

Fiaccid it was beyond the a&tivity of the mutlele, 
and curvature of the officles, to give it a duc 
tenfion. Helder, 

Curve. adj. [curvus, Latin. ] Crooked; 
bent ; inflected ; not flraight. 

Unlefs an intrinfck principle of gravity orat- 
traétion may make it defcribe a curve line about 
the attracting body.. Bentley, 

Curve. n. /. Any thing bent ; a flexure 
or crookednefs of any particular form. 

And as you icad it round, in artful curve, 
With eye intentive mark the {pringing game. 

Thomfon, 
To CURVE. v. a. [curon Eatin.] “Fe 
kend; to crvok ; to infleét. 

And the tonguc is drawn back and curved. 

Hebeler, 
To CURVE’T. v.n. [corvettare, Italian. ] 
ta L oileaps Ro Mound: 

Cry holla! to thy tongue, I pr'vthee : it 


curvet ufeafonably. Shak{prave, 
Himfelfhe onan carwig fet, 

Yet fearee he un his back could get, 

Sv oft and high he did curves, 

Ere ne hisnfelf could fettle. Drayton, 


Seiz’d wih unwonted pain, furpriz’d with 
fright, 
The wounded ftced curses ; ard, rais’d upright, 
Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in ais aloft, and lath the wind. 
Dryden's Aeneid. 
2. To fnfk ; to be licentious. 
Cunve'r. a. A [from the verb. ] 
1. A leap; a bound. 
2. dBfiehck a pranks 
CURVILUNEAR, ad, [curvus and linea, 
Latin. } 
1. Confiliing of a crooked line. 

The impulie continually draws the ccleftial 
body from its reQilinear motion, and forces it 
intua cavrimear orbit; fo that it mut be re- 
peated evcry minute of time. Cheyne, 

2. Compofed of crooked lines. 
Cu'nvity. ay. [from curve.] Crooked- 
nefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus re- 
ceding, make a more acute angie at that juinty 
ind give a greater curry to the pofture of the 
aficles. Hotter on Speech. 

CU'SHICN. n. f. [lufen, Dutch ; coufin, 
French.] A pillow for the feat; a doft 
pad placed upon a chair, 


CUS 
Call Claudius, and fome other of my men$ 
UIl have them flcep on cufhions in my tent. 
Shuk/peare. 
If you are learn’d, 
Be not as common fools; if yuu are nor, 
Let them have cu/hicns by you. Shak/{peare. 
But, ere they fat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cufhions ftuft’d with ftraw, the feat to raife ; 
Coarfc, but the beit fhe had. = Dryden’s Fables. 
An caftern king put a judge to death for an 
iniquitous fentence; and ordered his hide to be 
fluffed into a cu/aion, and placed upon the tribu- 
nal, for the fon to fit on. Swift. 
Cu’suronen. adj. [from cufdion.} Seated 
on acufhion; fupported by cufhions. 
Many, who are cu/hioned upon thrones, would 
have remained in obicurity.  Dzfert, on Parties. 


CUSP. n.f. [cufpis, Latin.) A term ufed 
to exprefs the points or horns of the 
moon, or other luminary. Harris. 

Cu'spateD. 2) adr. [from cufpis, La- 

Cu'sprpatep. | tin.} A word ex- 
preffing the leaves of a flower ending 
in a point. Quincy. 

Cu’starp. n. f. [cwflard, Welfh.] A 
kind of {weetmeat made by boiling 
eggs with milk and fugar tül the whole 
thickens into a mafs, kt is a food much 
ufed in city fealts, 


He cramm’d them, till thcir guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuffard, and plumb-cake, Hudid. 

Now may’rs and fhrieves all huth’d and latie 

ate lay; 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cuflard of the day. Pope. 
Cu’stopy. n. f. [cuflodia, Latin. ] 
x. Impritonment ; reitraint of liberty. 

The council remonfiranced unto queen Eliza- 
beth the confpiracies against her life, and therc- 
fore they advifed her, that fhe fhould go lefs 
abroad weakly attended; but the queen an- 
{wered, fhe had rather be dead than put in caf- 
tady. Bacon. 

For thus enfiav'd, is cufody fevere, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifhment 
Inflicted ? Milton’s Paradife Lep. 
2. Care; guardianfhip ; charge. 

Under the exffody and charge of the fons of 

Marari, fhall be the boards of the tabernacle. 
Neambers, 

We being flrangers lerce, how da?’ h thou trut 
So great a charge trom thine own cuflory ? Shak. 

An offence it werc, rafhly to depart out of the 
city committed to their cu/fisdy. Kuolles, 

There is generally but one coin ftampt upon 
the occation, which is made a prefent to the per- 
fon who is celebrated on it: by this means the 
whole frame is in his own cu/fody, addii jon. 

3. Defence; prefervation ; recurity. 

There was prepared a feet of thirty thips for 

the cujedy of the nariow feas, Eacan, 
CUSTOM. n. f. fcoufume, French. } 
a, Habit; habitual practice. 

Bloed and deftrudtion hail be fo in ufe, 

That mothers fhall but nile when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war; 
All pity choak’d with cufom of fell deeds. Sif 

Guffom, a greater power than nature, feldom 

fails to make them worfnip. Locke. 
2. Fafhion; common way cf ating. 

And the prictt’s cular with the people was, 
that when any man cff-red facrifice, the pric it’s 
fsrvant came, while the fieh was in fectiing, 
with a feth-hook of three tecth in bis hands. 


f 1 Sa ruel, 
3. Effablithed manner. 

i According ts the cujlem of the pries o&ce, 
his lot was to burn incenfe when he went into 
tre tempte of the Lord. Luke. 

4. Practice of kuving of certain verfons. 
Yo fay he is affiduous in his ca'ling, and is 
ke not grown rich by ot? Let him bave your cuf- 
to, but not your vutis. eldtijon 


CUS 


5. Application from buyers: as, this trader 
has good cultom. 


6. [In law. ] 

A law or right not written, which, being ef- 
tablithed by long ufe, and the cunfent of our 
ancettors, has been, and is, daily practiicd. We 
cannot fay that this or that is a cujlom, except we 
can juftify that it hath continued fo one hun- 
dred years; yet, becaufe that is hard tu prove, 
it is enough for the proof of 2 eujlon, if two of 
more can depote that they heard their tathers 
fay, that it was a cyfom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, tha: 
it was likewife a cuflom in their time. If it is 
to be proved by record, the continuance of a hun- 
dred years will ferve. Cufom is either general 
or particular: general, that which is current 
through England; particular, is that which be- 
longs to this or that county; as gavelkind to 
Kent, or this or that lordfhip, city, ‘or town. 
Cuflon differs from prefcription ; for cuflom is 
common to more, and prefeription is particu- 
lar to this or that man: prefcription may be for 
a far fhorter time than cuffomn. Cowes. 

7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported 
or exported, 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be ca- 
fual or uncertain, as be the cicheats and forfei- 
tures, the cxfoms, ,butlerage, and impofts, 

Bacon. 

Thofe commodities may be difperfed, after 
having paid the culms in England. Temple. 
+ Cujloms to fteal is fuch a trivial thing, 

That ’tis their charter to defraud. thcir king. 
Dryden. 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, 
efpecizliy the cujicms on the importation of the 
Gallicx trade, Arbuthnot, 

Cu’stomuouse. n. f. The houfe where 
the taxes upon goods imported or ex- 
ported are collected. 

Some cufiomhoufe officers, birds of paflage, 
and oppreffive thiifty {quires, are the only thriving 
people amongft uz. Swift, 

Cu’sroman Le. adj. [from cuflom.] Com- 
mon; habitual; frequent. 

Cu’sTOMABLENESS, 2. fa [from cuion- 
able. | 

1. Frequency ; habit. 

2. Conformity to cultom. 

Cu'stomaAaLy. ado. [from cufomalz.} 
According to cuflom. 

Kingdoms have cv/omably been carried away 
Ly right of fusecfion, according to proxi- 
mity of blood. Hayward. 

Cu’stomaRiLy. adv. [from cxfoniary.] 
Habitually ; commonly. 

To cail God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, 
or to appeal to him on every trivial cccahon, in 
common d:fevurle, cuflonariy without conh- 
deration, is one of the highe& indignities and 
affronts that caa be offered him. Ray. 

Cu'ssomarniness. a.f. [from cuflomary. ] 
Frequency ; commonnefs; frequent 
occurrence. 

A vice waich for its guiit may juftify the 
Mhirpelt, and tor its cxfamarine/s the frequenteft, 
inveStivcs which can be made againit it. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Cusromary. adi. [from cufoni.] 
1. Conformable to eftablithed cuftom ; 
according to prefcription. 

Fray you now, if it may ftand with the tune 
of Vuur veices, that T may Le conful: I have 
here the cujlomary gewn. Shakjpeare. 

Several ingenious perfons, whofe, af Rance 
might be conducive ta the advance of real and 
ufefui knowledge, liy uncer the pr-judices of 
edudéation and cafleaary belief. Clase. 

D anali 


C Oa 
We Thould avoid the profane and ireverer™ ufa 
of God’s name, by curling, ur uflanary Weariig ; 
and take heed of tae neglect of jus worfhip, or 
any thing belonging to at. i 
3. Ufual; wonted. 
Ewn now F met him 
With evfomery compliment, when he, 
Wafting his eyes to ti’ contrary, and failing 
A lip of much courempt, fpecds from me. 
Saskfpeare. 
Cu’stomen. aay. [from culom.] Ulual,; 
common ; that tu wich we are accul 
temed. 
No nat’rai exhalation in the ky, 
No cominon wind, no cuffoned evert, 
Butthey will piuck away its oat rai caute, 


And call them meteors, prudigics, ana tans? 
Shuypeare, 
P 4 
Cu'stomer, n.f [irom cuflorn. ] ] 
t. One who frequents any place of fale 
for the fake of purchafing. 

One would think it Overdone’s houfe; for 
here be many old cufiomers. Shakyjpeare, 

A wealthy poct takes more pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradefmen do 
To perluade cuflomers to buy their guocs. 

Kefromnes. 

Lord Strut has befpoke his liverics at Lewis 
Baboon’s fhop: Don’t you fee how that ola fox 
fieals away your cuflomers, and turns vou outof 
your bulinefs every day ? MArbutinst, 

Thole papers are grown a neceffary part in 
cofiechoute furniture, ane may be read by cuf- 
tomers of all ranks turcuricfcy or amutenicni. 

Su: jG: 

I thewed you a piece of black and white fun, 
jutt (ent from the dyer, which vou were pleated 
to approve of, and be my czfomsr for, Siyah 

2. A common woman. ‘Thisfenfe is now 
obfolete. 

I mary her '--Whar, a cuflomer ® Preythes 
bear fome charity tomy wit; donot think ittu 
unwholefome. Shut/peure’s Ordeka. 

Cu'stREL. al 
t. A buckler-bearer. 
2. Aveflel for holding wine.  4infzvort5. 
For Wk preti cue 5 parte-paff. cut, [pro- 
bably from the French couteau, a kuife. | 
t. To penetrate with an edged inftrn- 
ment; to divide any continuity by a 
fharp edge. 
Ab, cu? mv lace afundes, 
That my great heart may have fome fcope to 
beat, 
Or clic i {weona with this doad Kiiling news. 
Sin Efprace’s Ricta rdnr. 
And when two bears were jous’d by mutual 
love, 
The (word of juftice cxt: upon the knot, 
And fevers ’ém forever. _ Dryden. 
Some Ù have cui away with Kilars, IF ijeman. 
2. Tohcew. 
Thyfervants can fill tə cs? timber in Echa- 
non. 2 Chrons ita. 
. To carve; to make by fcu!pture. 
Wiy should a man, whofe blood is warn 
within, 
Sit like his grandfire en? in alabafler 3 Shall, 

The triumphal is defaced by time; but the 
pian of it is neatly cas upon the wall of a neigh- 
bouring building. ata di fon. 

. To form any thing by cutting. 

And they did beat the gold into thin plates, 

and cu? it into wires. J- xodus. 
. To divide by pafing through. 

Before the whiltiing winds the vcficls fy, 
With rapid (wiftnel, rrie loruid Vora, 

And teach GereAucat the point of day. Pepe, 
6. To pierce with any unea‘y fenfation. 

The manweas x? to the Lett with thefe co 

foliitions. 4.421309 


Liliceioe. 


CUT 
7+ Te divide packs of cards. 
Supine they in their heav’11 remain, 


Exempt fiom pation and from pain; 
And frankly leave us, human elves, 


To cut and thurme for our ourlelves. Priv. 
We furc in vain the cards condemns 
% 
Ourlelves both cut and thuffled then. Prior. 


Take a freih pack, nor is it worth our griev- 
ing, : 
Who cuts or fhuifics with our dirty leaving. 
Granville, 
£. To interfe; tocrofs: as, one line 
cuts another at right angles. 


9. To Cur down. To fell; to hew down. 
All the timber whereof was cut down in the 
mountains of Cilicia. Kuslles. 
19. To Cur down, To excel; to over- 
power : a low phrafe. 
Sv great is his natural eloquence, that he exts 
dawn the fincit orator, and dettroys the beit con- 


trived argument, as fvon as ever he gets himf{elf 
to be heard. Mddifon’s Count Tariff, 


1p. ZoCvurt of. To feparate from the 
other parts by cutting. 


and they caught him, and cut ef his thumbs. 
Judges, 


12. To CuT of. To detroy; to.extirpate; 
to put to death untimely. 


All Spain was Srit conquered by the Romans, 
and ûlled with colonies from them, which were 
sill increafed, and the native Spaniards ttill cus 
267. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Were I king, 
i Mould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
Shak/p. Macheth. 

This great commander was fuddenly ext off by 
a fatal flroke, given hiss with a fmall contemp- 
tible inffrument. Hewel. 

lzenæus was likewife cut cf by martyrdom. 

Addifon, 

Il!-fated prince ! too negligent of life ! 

Cu? of in the fich ripening prime of manhood, 
Even in the pride of life. Philips. 

13. To Cut of. To refcind; to fepa- 
rate ; to take away. 

‘Fetch the will hitser, and we fhall determine 


‘How to cut off foine charge in legacies.  Shakf. 
lle that cur: off twenty years of hfe, 
Cuts off fo many years of fearing death. Shak, 


Prefume not on thy God, whuc’er he be : 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cur off 
(Juite from his people. Milton's Agoniftes. 

The propotal of a recompence from men, cuts 
3ff the hopes of future rewards. Smalridge. 


ga. To Cur of.- To intercept to hinder 
from union Ú? return. 

Tic king of this iland, a wife man and a great 
warrior, handled the matter fo, as he cut off their 
land forces irom their hips. Bacon. 

His party was fo much inferior to the enemy, 
thar t would infaliibly Ge cus off. Clarendon. 


ss. To Curt of. To put anend to; to 
obviate. 

To ev! off contentions, commifMfioners were ap- 

pointed to make certain the limits. Tayward. 

To ot ef all further mediation and interpoh- 

tion, tie king conjurcd him to give over all 

thoughts of excufe. Clarendon. 

It may compole our unnatural feuds, and cut 

of frequent eccafiuns of brutal rage and intem- 

perance. otddifon, 


46. To Cut of. Vo withhold. 

We are concerned to cut of all occafion from 
thofe who feck wccafton, that they may have 
whereof to accule us. Rogers. 

37. ToCvurt of. To preclude. 

Every one whulives inthe pra&ice of any vo- 
suntary fin, adtuatiy eats hitnfcit off from the 
benefits and profetizon of cotiftianity, steddijon. 

This only objc& of my real care, - 

Cut off from hope, abandou'd to czfpair, 


€e WT 


In fome few pofting fatal hours 1s hurl'd , 
From awealta, from pow’r, from love, and from 
the world. Prior. 


Why fhould thofe who wait at altars be cut off 


from partaking in the general benetits of law, or 
of nature ? Swift. 


18. Zo Cur of. To interrupt ; to filence. 


It is no grace toa judge to thew quicknefs of 


conceit in cu/ting off evidence or countel too 


thort. Bacon. 
19. Zo Cur of. ‘Yo apokrophife; to 
abbreviate. i 


No vowel can be cut off before another, when 
we cannot fink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 


20. To Cur out. ‘Tofhape; to form. 


By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. Shak/peare. 
I, for my part, do not like images cut ou? in 
juniper, or other garden ftutf: they be for 
children. Bacon. 
Therc is a large tahle at Montmorancy cut out 
of the thicknefs of a vine ftock. Temple. 
Thc untiquaries being but indifferent taylors, 
they wrangle prodigioufly about the cutting out 
the toga. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
They have a large foret cut cut into walks, 
extremely thick and gloomy. sAddifon. 
a1. ToCurt out. To fcheme; to con- 
trive: 

Having a mof pernicious fire kindled within 
the very bowels of his own forelt, he had work 
enough cut him out to extinguith it. Howe. 

Every man had cut out a place for him(elf in 
his own thoughts : I could reckon up in our 
army two or threc lord-treafurers. AAddifon. 


22. ZoCurout, Toadapt. 

You know I am not cut out for writing a 
treatife, nor have a genius to pen any thing 
exactly. Rymer 

23. To Cur out. ‘To debar. 

Iam cut out from any thing but common 

acknowledgments, or common difcourfe. Pope, 


24. To Cur out. To excel ; to outdo. 


25. To Cut fhort. To hinder from pro- 
ceeding by fudden interruption. 

Thus much he fpoke, and more he would 

have faid, 
But the ftern hero turn’d afide his head, 
And cut him ore. Dryden’s Eneid. 

Achiiles cut him floret ; and thus replied, 

My worth, allow’d in words, is in efect denied. 

‘ Dryden. 

26. To Cur fhort. To abridge: as, the 
foldiers were cut fhort of their pay. 

IPAO UT up.< we divide an animal 
into convenient pieces. 

The boar’s intemperance, and the'note upon 
him afterwards, on the cutting him up, that he 
had no brains in his heac, may be moralized into 
a fenfual man. L Efirange. 


28. ToCurup, To eradicate. 
Who cut up mallows by the buihes, and juni 
er-roots for their meat. Job. 
This doétrine cuts up all guvernmert a oS 
eke. 


roots. 
MECT. wan. i Ai 
1. [o make way by dividing ; to divide 
by paffing through. 

When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper 
part is rubbed with hard fubftanees, which in- 
fants, by anatural inttinét, atfect. Arbuthnot. 

2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 

He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner 

of cutting for the fonce. Pope. 
3. Tointerfere: as, a horfe that cuts. 
Cur. part. adj. Prepared for ule : a me- 

taphor from hewn timber. 

Sets of phiafes, cu? and cry, 
Evermore thy tongue fupply. 


Cur. a. f. [from the verb. ] 


Sawiji. 


CUT 


t. The action of a fharp or edged intru- 
ment ; the blow of an ax or fword. 

2. The impreffion or feparation of conti- 
nuity, made by an edge or fharp in- 
itrumeat: diftinguifhed from that made 
by perforation with a pointed intiru- 
ment, 


3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapons, according tu the force, cut 
into the bone many ways; which cuts are 
called fedes, and are reckoned among the frac- 
tures. WWifeman’s Surgery. 

4. A channel made by art. 

This great cuz or ditch Scfoftris the rich king 
of Egypt, and long after nim Prolomcus Phila- 
delphus, purpafed to have made a great deal 
wider and deeper, and thereby to have let the 
Red Sea intothe Mediterranean. Knolls. 

5. Apart cut off from the reft. 

Suppofe a board to be ten foot long, and one 

broad, one cut is reckoned fo many foot. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


6. A {mall particle ; a thred. 
Ir hath a numier of fhort cuts or fhreddings, 
Which may be better called wifhes than prayers. 
Hooker. 
7. Alot made by cutting a ftick. 
My lady Zclmane and my daughter Mupfa 
may draw cuts, and the horiet cut {peak frft. 
Sidney. 
A man may as reafonably draw cuts for his 
tenets, and regulate his pefuafion by the cait of 
a die. Locke. 


8. A near paflage, by which fome angle 
is cut off, 


The ignorant took heart to enter upon this 
great calling, and inead of their cutting thcir 
way to it through the knowledge of the tongues, 
the fathers, and councils, they have taken an- 
other and a fhorter cut. South. 

There is a fhorter cut, an eafier paffage. 

Drceay of Piety. 

The evidence of my fenfe is fimple and im- 
mediate, and therefore [ have but a thorter cut 
thcreby to the affent to the truth of the things fo 
evidenced. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of 
my way, and carry me a thort cut through his 
own ground, which faved me half a mile’s riding, 

Swife?s Examiner, 
9. A picture cut or carved upon wood 
or copper, and impreffed from it. 

In this form, according to his defertption, he 
is fet forth in the prints or cuts of martyrs by 
Cevallerius. Brown. 

It is, I believe, ufed improperly by 

Addifon. 

Madam Dacier, from fome old cuts of Te- 
rence, fancies that the lerva or perfona of the 
Roman aétors was not only a vizard for the face, 
but had f'e hairto it. Addifon on Italy. 

10. The ftamp on which a piQure is 
carved, and by which it is impr ffed. 
11. The a& or pratice of dividing a pack 

of cards. 

How can the mufe her aid impart, 
Untkill’d in all the terms of art ? 

Or in barmonious numbers put 

The deal, the fhuffic, and tine cur ? 
12. Fafhion; form ; 

cutting mito fhape. 

Their clotnes are after fuch a pagan eve too, 
That, fure, they ’ve worn out chriftendom. 

Shukfpeare’s Henry viti. 

His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his witdom and his face; 

In cut and dye fo like a tile, 

A tudden view it would beguile. Hudthras. 

They were fo familiarly zequaiated with him, 
as to know the very cut of kis beard. 

Stiling feet. 


Swift. 
fiape ; manner of 


CUT 


Children love breeches, not for their eu? or 
eale, but becaule the having them isa mark or 
{tcp towards manhood. Locke. 

A third defires you to obferve well the toga on 
{uch a rever(c, and afks you whether you can in 
confcience believe the fleeve of it to be of the 
true Roman cut. Adadifon, 

Sometimes an old fellow Mall wear this or 
that fort of cut in his cloaths with great integrity, 

Addifon’s Spectator. 

Wilt thou buy there fome high heads of the 

newek cur for my daughter? Arbuthnot’s J. Bull. 


13, It feems anciently to have fignified a 
fool or cully. To cut Itill fignities to 
cheat, in low language. 

Send her money, knight: if thou haft her not 
inthe end, call me cut. Shak. Twelfth Night, 

14. Cur and long tail. A proverbial ex- 
preffion for men of all kinds., It is 
borrowed from dogs. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— 
Ay, that F will, come cut and Jong tail, under the 
degree of a {quire. Shak/peare, 

At quintin he, 
In honour of this bridaltee, 
Hath challeng'd cithcr wide countec: 
Come cut and long tail; for there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he. Ben Fonfon. 

Cutaneous. ad. [from cutis, Latin. ] 
Kelating to the ikin. 

This ferous, nutritious mafs is more readily cir- 
culated into the cwrancous or remotett parts of the 
body. Floyer on Humours. 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occa- 
froned by feeding much on acid unripe fruits and 
farinaccous fubitances. Arbuthnot. 

Cu'ticre. n. f. [euticula, Latin. ] 

1, The firt and outermoft covering of 
the body, commonly called the f{carf- 
fkin. This is that foft fkin which rifes 
in a blitter upon any burning, or the 
application of a bliltering platter. It 
fticks clofe to the furface of the true 
fin, to which it is alfo tied by the vef- 
fels which nourifh it, though they are 
fo {mall as not to be feen. When the 
{carf-fkin is examined with a micro- 
{cope, it appears to be made up of fe- 
veral lays of exceeding {mall {cales. 

Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and 

griftics, and ligaments and membranes, and muf- 


cles and tendons, and nerves and arteries, and 
veins and fkin, and cuticle and nail. Bentley. 


2. A thin fkin formed cn the furface of 


any liquor. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to cuticle, 
and let cool, the falt concretes in regular Agures ; 
which argues that the particles of the falt, before 
they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal dif- 
tances in rank and fle. Netvton’s Opticks. 

Curircucar. adj. [from cutis, Latin.) 
Belonging to the fkin. 

Cutu, fignifies knowledge or fkill. So 
Cuthwin is a knowing conqueror; Cuth- 
red, a knowing counlellor; Cuthbert, 
famous for fkill. Much of the fame 
mature are Sophocles and So, hianus. 


Gibfon’s Camden, 


Cu'rrass. n.f. Feoutelas, French. This 
word is written fometimes cuélace, fome- 
times cuttleax ; in Shak/peare, curtleaxe ; 
and in Pope, cutla/o.] A broad cutting 
{word : the word is much in ufe among 
the feamen. 

Vor. L 


CUT 


Were 't not better 
That T did fuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curt/eaxve upon iny thigh, 
A boar-f{pearin my hand. ~- Shak. As you like it, 
To the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the far porkets (lept bencath the fun; 
Of two his cutiyh taunch*d the fpouting blood, 
Thefe quarter'd, fing’d, and fa’d on taks of 
wood. Pope. 
Cu'rLera n. /. [coutelier, French.) One 
who makes or fells knives. 
A paultry ring 
That the did give, whole pucfy was 
For all the world like cut/ers poetry 
Upon a knife; Jove me, and Ieave me not. 
Shulfpeare, 
In a bye cutler’s fhop he bought a tenpenny 
knife: fo cheap was the inftrument of this great 
attempt, Wotton. 
Fe chofe no otherinArument than an ordinary 
knite, which he bought of a commun cutler, 
Clarendon 


Cu'rpurse. n. f. [cut and purje.) One 
who ftcals by the method of cutting 
purfes: a common practice when men 
wore their purfes at their girdles, as 
was once the cuftom. A thief; a rob- 
ber. 


To have an open ear, a quick eye, anda nim- 
ble hand, is neceffary for a cutpurfe. 
Shakf{peare’s Winter's Tale 
A vice of kings, 
A cutpurfe of the empire andthe rule, 
That from a thelf the precious diadem ftole, 
And put it in his pocket. Shak/p. Hemet. 
Was there no fclony, no bawd, 
Cutpurfey nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras, 
If we could imagine a whole nation to be cut- 
profes and robbers, would these then be kept that 
{quare dealing and equity im fuch a monftrous 
den of thieves ? Bentley's Sermons. 


Cu’tTer. n. f, [from cul. | 
1. An agent or intrument that cuts any 


thing. 
2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 


3. {incifores.] The teeth that cut the 
meat. 

The molares, or grinders, arc behind, nearcft 
the centre of "motion, hecaule there is a greater 
Arenath or force required tu chew the meat than 
to bite a piece; and the cutters before, that they 
may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 
food, to be tranf{mitted to the grinders. 

Ray on the Creation, 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that pro- 
vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
fum paid upon them; and then calts 
the fume into the court to be written 


upon. Cowell, 


Cu't-THROAT. n. f. [cut and throat.] A 
rufhan; a murderers; a butcher of men; 
an alafin. 


Will you then fufter thefe robbers, cut-throuts, 
bafe people, gathered out of all the corners of 
Chriitendom, to walte your countries, fpoil your 
cities, murder your peuple, and trouble all your 
{cas ? Kuolles 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his 
copy from the Parifian maffacre, one of the ior- 
ridcft inftances of barbarous inhumanity that 
ever was Known. Souta. 

The rufhan robbers by no juflice aw`d, 
And unpaid cxt-throat foldiers, are abroad ; 
Thole venal fouls, who, harden’d in cach ill, 
To fave complaints and profecution, Kili Dvd 


Cut-THROAT. adj. Cruel 3 inhuman ; 
barbarous. 


Ii to take above fifty in the hundred he ex- 
tremity, this in truth can be none other than cus 
threat and abominable dealing. Gurcu’s Surte;, 


CL 


Cu'TTING. n. f. [from cut.] A piece cut 
off ; a chop. 

The burning of the cutr/az of vines, and eaft- 
ing then upon land, doth much goud. Bacon, 

Many ate propagated abuxe ground, hy flips 
Or cuttings, Kay 

CUTTULE. nof. [ria] A fi, which, 
when he is purtued by a fh of prey. 
throws out a black liquor, by which he 
darkens the water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat trangc, that tue blood of alt 
birds, and beats aud tithes, thould be of a red 
colour, and only the L'oud of the curele fhould he 
as black as ink. Bucca. 

He that ufes many words for the expliining 
any fubse€t, doth, like the curtle filh, tide him- 
felt fur ae moft part in his awn ank. Ray. 

Cu’trre. ‘n. f. {from enttle.] A foul- 
mouthed fellow; a fellow who blackens 
the character of others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurfe refeal,; you filthy bung, 
away: by this wine I'l thruit my kuife in your 
mouldy chapsy if you play the taucy curele with 
me Shak. Henry iv. 


Cyere. n. f. [ fyclus, Latin; xtxrno.] 


1. A circle. 

2. A round of time; a fpace in which the 
fame revolutions begin again; a periodi- 
cal {pace of time. 

We do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as 
to ile a lefler fpace a eyeiey and a greater by the 
namie of period; and yuu may not improperly 
call the beginning of a large period the epocha 
thereof. Wol:ler un Time, 

3. A method, or account of a method, 
continued till the fame courfe begins 
again. ' 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unac- 
ceptable work, if here we endeavuured to prefent 
our gardencrs with a complete cycle of what 13 
requinte tu be done throughout every month of 
the year. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the hea- 

vens. 

How build, unbuile, contrive 

To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and excentrick, fcribbied o'er 
Cycle and cpicycle, orb in orb ! Ailton. 
CY'CLOID. `n. f. [from zur of 
xua and 236, fhape.} A geometrical 
curve, of which the genelis may be con- 
ceived by imagining a nail in the cir- 
cumference of a wheel: the line which 
the nail deferibes in the air, while the 
wheel revolves in a right line, is the cy- 
cloid. 

CYcCLO'IDAL. adj. [from cycloid. ] Relating 

to acycloid; as the cyc/otdal {pace, 15 

the fpace contained between the cycloid 

and its fubltance. Chamvers. 

CycLropapi'a. n.f. [xtA and z-dea. | 

A cicle of knowledge ; a courfe of the 

fciences. 

Croa rey n. 9h iaroar qpcnis, atin. | & 
young fwan. 

Lam the cygaet to this pate faint fwan, 

Who chaurts a doleful hymn to his own death. 
Stat, Arng John. 

So doth the fwan her downy cress lave, 

Keeping them pris‘ners underneath ker wings. 
Shat. Henry vt. 

Cyenets from grey, tury white: Bacon. 

Young gasss ave good wet, if fatted with 
eats; but ted with weeds they tafic Athy. 

Mort:mer’s Hufoantry. 

CYLINDER. az. /- [z6 dor] A body 
having two fat furfaces and ore cir- 
cular. 
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The quantity of water which every revolution 
oes carry, according to any inclination of the 
oylirdcr, may be eafily found. Wilkins. 

The fquare will make you ready for all man- 
ner of compartments, bafes, pedeitals, plots, and 
buildings ; your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and 
yound buildings. REAA 


CYLINDRICAL. ? aaj. [from cylinder.] 

CYLI'NDRICK. § Partahing of the na- 
ture of a cylinder; having the form of 
a cylinder. 

Minera feni ftajadtitias when feveral of the 
rylindrick {trix are contiguous, and grow together 
into one fheaf, is called bruthiron ore, Jb oodw. 

ObttruGions muit be moft incident to fuch 
parts of the body where the circulation and the 
elaitick fibres are both fmalleft, and thofe glands 
which are the extremities of arteries formed into 
evlindrica: canals. Arbuthnot, 


Cran, f. [ properly written jar, } 
A flight covering ; a [carf. 

Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care, 

Her body fhaded witha flight cyzar, 
Her bofom to the view was ouly bare. Dryden. 
CAd LiUM, nj. Wat. from RIMAT 
a little wave.] A member cf architec- 
ture, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. There are two forts, of 
which one is hollow below, as the other 
is above. Harris. 
In a cornice, the gola, or cymatium of the co- 
Tona, the coping, the moGilions, or dentelli, 
make a noble thow by their graceful projcétions. 
Spectator, 


Cy'mbav. x. f. [eymbalum, Latin.] A mu- 
fical inftrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalcciies and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the {houting Romans, 
Make the fun dance. Shat/p. Cariolanus. 

If mirth fhould fail, V1 bufy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars; 
Trumpcts and drums shall frght her from the 

throne, 
As founding cyaéals aid the lab'ring moon. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
CYNANPHROPY., n. f. [xvu xv, and 
avdeer@.] A fpecies of madnefs in which 
men have the qualities of dogs. 


CFYNE 


CYNARCTOMACHY. [xro woxricy weer | 
A word coined by Butler, to denote 
bear-baiting with a dag, 

That fome occult defign doth lie 
In bloody cynarétomachy, 
Is plain enough to him that knows 
How faints lead brothers by the nofe. Hudibras. 


Cynece ticks. n. f. [xveyntixa.] The 
art of hunting; the art of training and 
hunting with dogs. 

There are extant, in Greek, four books of cy 
negeticks, or venation. Brovea’s Fulgar kreoli 


Cy'NicaL. ) adj. [xinx0.] Having the 
Cynic. qualities of a dog ; currith ; ; 
brutal ; fnarling ; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new-fangled wit, 
(it is bis cynical phrafc) will fome time or other 
tud out his art. Wilkins, 

Cvy'nick. n. /. [xvsx®.] A philofopher 
of the fnarling or currifh foit ; a fol- 
lower of Diogenes ; ; a rude man; a 
fnarler ; a mifanthrope. 

How vilely doth this cyzick rhime !— 

Get you hence, firrah: taucy feilow, hence. 
Sauk/peare. 

Without thefe precautions the man degenerates 
into a cyzick,y the woman into a coquette; the 
man grows fullen and morofe, the woman im- 
peitinent and fantattical, <Addifon. 

Cy’nosureE. n. f. [from svvoc crex.] The 
itar near the nat pole, by which failors 
iteer: 

Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 


Cy'on. See Cron. 
Gather cyons for graffs before the buds fprout. 
Evelyn. 
Cy'press-TREE. n. f. [cuprefus, Latin. ] 
1, The cypre/s is a tall ftraight tree, pro- 
duced with great difficulty. Its fruit is 
of no ufe ; its leaves are bitter, and the 
very {mel} and Made of it are dangerous. 
Hence the Romans looked upon it to 
be a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fu- 
nerals, and in mournful ceremonies 


Milton. 


CZA 


The eyprefs-tree is always green, and 
never either rots or is wormecaten., 
Celmet. 
In ivory coffers I have Ruft my crowns ; 
In cyprefs chefis my arras cuunterpanes. Shak. 
He taketh the cypre/s and tne oak, which he 
ftrengtheneth tor himfelf among the trees of tie 
foreft. Tfaiah, 
Puplars and aiders ever quivering play’d, 
And nodding cypre/s form’d a fragrant hade.: 
Pope's Udiffey. 
2. Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is 
the emblem of mourning. 
. Poifon be tneir drink, 
Their {weeteft fhade a grove of cypre/s trees. 
Shak. Henry vi. 
Cy’prus. x. /. [I fuppofe from the place 
where it was made; or corruptly trom 
cyprefs, as being ufed in mourning.) A 
thin tranfparent black ituff. 
Lawn as white as driven {novw, 


Cyprus black as e'er was ciow. Shak/peare, 
A cyprus, not a bofom, 
Hides my poor heart! Shakfpeare, 


CHaT: n. f. [xor] A bag contain- 
CY'STIS.§ ing fome morbid matter. 


In taking it out, the cy/irs broxe, and thewed 
itfelf by its matter to he a meliceris, Wifeman, 
There may be a confumptien, with a purulent 
fpitting, when the vomica is contained in a cy/f 
or bag ; upon the breaking of which the patient 
is commonly fulfocated. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Cy’stick. ad:. [from eyf, a bag.] Con- 


tainedina bag. 

The bile is of two forts : the cyfick, or that 
contained in the gall-bladder, a fort of vepofitory 
for the gall; or the hepatick, or what flows im- 
mediatcly from the liver. firbuthnet. 

Cystotromy. n. f. [evs and sia] The 
act or praciice of opening encyfled tu- 
mours, OF cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 


CZAR. 2. /. [a Sclavonian word, written 
more properly ¢za.] The title of the 
emperour of Ruffia. 

Czarixa. n. A [trom czer.] The erma 
prefs of Ruilia. 


D A 


Is a confonant nearly approacli- 

> ing in found to ¢, but fornred 

~ by a flronger appulfe of the tongue 

to the upper. pert of the mouth. 

The found of din Enghth is uniform, 
and it is never mute. 


$9.4 CAPO. [Ital.] A term in mufe, 


which fignifying from the head or the | 


beginning, means that the fisit part of 
the tune fhould be repeated at the con- 
clufon, 


D. 


DAB 


To DAB. v. a. Edauber, Tr.] To frike | 


gently with fomething foft or moitt. 
A fore flould never be wiped by drawing a 
a piece of tow or rag over it, but only by dab- 
hing it wath fine tint. Sharp. 
ae n. f. [from the verb. | 
. A fmall lump of any thing. 
2. A blow with fomething moilt or foft. 
3. Something moi or flimy thrown upon 
one. ; 
4. [In low language.] An artit; a man 


DAB 


expert at fomething. This is not ufed 
In writing. 
5. A kind of final! flat fih 
Of flat fith there are rays, flowks, dals, 
phiice. Carew. 
Das-cutek. n. fe [colpmbus.] a Small 
waterfowl, called likewife dobchich, and 
dulapper, and aipchicé, Ray, 
A dab-chick waddles through the copfe 


On tect and wings, and flics) and wades, and 
hops. Pope, 


DAD 


To DA'BBLE. v.a. [dabbelen, Dutch.) ) Dy'rropts. 


Tro fmear; to daub; to {patter; to 
beiprinkle ; to wet, n 

A thadow like an angel with bright hair 
Dabble:t in blood. Saak/peare’s Richard r11. 

I fearificd, and dabbled the wound with oil of 
turpentine. Wifeman's Surgery 

Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled 

WINES, 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings: 

Jo Da bute. v.n. 

I. To play in water; to move in water 
or mud. 

Neither will a fpirit, that dwells with fars, 
dubbi: in this impurcr mud. Ghiswidle’s pol, 

The lite one complained of her legs, that 
the cowd neither (wim nor debe: with unem. 

Lo yrange. 

But when he found the boys at phy, 

And faw them dabbling in their clay, 
He flood behind a fall to lurk, 

And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 
2. To do any thing in a flight, fuperfi. 
cial, or fhallow manner ; to tamper. 

Shakefpeare fhall be put into your hands, as 
clear and as fair as it came out ot them: though 
wou, I think, have been dabbling here and there 
with the text, I kave had more reverence for the 
writer and the printer, and left every thing fiand- 
ing. attterbury to Pope. 

Di‘nncer. n. /. [from dubble.] 

1. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maftery ; 
one that never goes tu the bottom of an 
affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth ach, left 
our dabbiers in poliiicks thould be ready to twear 
apainit him for difatection, Swift. 

Dace. n. / [of uncertain derivation : 
in molt provinces called dare. Leucifeus. | 
A fmall river fifth, refembling a roach, 


but lefs. 


Let me live harmlefsly, and near the brink 
~ Of Trent or Avon have a dweiling place ; 
Woere I may {ce my quill or cork down fink, 
With cager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dece. 
Walton. 
Da'ctyre. n. f. [dexrvrcs, afinger.}] A 
poetical foot confilting of one long 
fyllable and two fhort, like the joints 
of a finger: as, candidus. 
Dan. n. fo (The child’s way of 
Da Dray. t exprefling father. It is re- 
markable, that, in all parts of the 
world, the word for father, as firit 
taught to children, is compounded of a 
and 1, or the kindred letter d, diffe- 
rently placed; as fad, Wellh; are, 
Greck; atta, Gothick; taa, Latin.) 
Father. 
I was never fo bethumpt with words, 


Since frit I calla my brother’s father dad, 
Shak [peare. 
Ris loving mother left him to my care ; 
Fine child, as like his du:d as he could ftare ! 
fray. 
Jo DADE. v. a, Tohold up by a leading 


itring. 


Swift 


The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers duded to and tro. Dense. 
DAPD AL, adi. | dedalus, Latin. ] 
1. Various; variegated. 
2. Skilful: this is not the true meaning, 
nor fhould be imitated. 
Nor hath 


The dada! hand of Nature only pour'd 
Her gifts of outward grace. 


Philips. 


DAG 
n. f. [Suppofed 


Darropi'iey, ~ by Skinner to be 

Darropownot'tiy. ) corrupted trom a/- 
phodelus. | s 

This plant hath a lily. flower, confitting of one 
leaf, which is bell-fhaped, and cut into fix feg- 
ments, which incircle its middle like a crown ; 
but the empilement, which commonly rifes out 
of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundif: fruit, which is triangular, aud gapes in 
three parts; is divided into three cellsy and rull 
of royndith feeds. Miller. 

Stiew me the greca ground with dufodi wn- 

lacs. 
And cowtlps, and kingcups, and loved lilies. 
Spon for, 
Rid amaranthus all his beauty fcd, 
And diffati/iies fll their cups with tears, 
To firew the laureat herie where Lycid lies. 
Milson. 
The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the 
mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy's head: 
The Mhort narcitfus, and tair dapoi, 
Pancies to pleafe the fight, and catia {weet to 
{mell. Dryden, 

To Datt. v.a. [contracted from do aft; 
that is, to throw back, to throw of. ] 
To tofs ade; to put away with con- 
tempt; to throw away flightly. Not in 
ule. 

The nin:ble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his cumrades, that daft tre world afide, 
And bid it pafs. Shatipearc’s Henry iv. 

I would the had beflow’d this dotage on me 3 
} would have dufe all other refpects, and made 
er half mytclf. Stal/peare. 

Dac. a. /. [dague, French. ] 

i. A dagger. 

2. A hand-gun ; a pifto!: fo called from 
ferving the purpofes of a dagger, being 
carried fecretly, and doing mifchief 
fuddenly, It is in neither fenfe now 
ufed. 

To Dac. v. a. [from daggle.] To dagele ; 
to bemire; to let fallin the water: a 
low word. 

DAGGER. m. /. [dague, French. ] 

1. A fhort {word ; a poniard. 


She ran to her fon’s dagger, and ftruck herfelf 


a mortal wound. Sidney. 
This (word a dagger had his page, 

That was but little tur his age; 

And therefore waited on him fo 

As dwarfs upon knights-errant do.  Hudibras. 


He trikes himtelf with his dagger; but being 
interrupted by one of his friends, he fabs him, 
and breaks the dugger on one of his ribs. 

cAddifon, 

2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade 
of iron with a bafket hilt, ufed for de- 
fence. 

3. [With printers.] The obelifk; a 
matk of reference in form of a dagger ; 
as [f]. 

Da'GGERSDRAWING. n. f. [dagger and 
draw.) he act of drawing daggers ; 
approach to open violence. 

They Always are at dagger filrawing y 
And one another clapperclawing. Mu dibs as, 

l have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all 
were at dagger ftranwing, till one defired to know 
the fubjycét of the quarrel, Swift 

ToDAGGLE. v.a. [from dag, dew ; 
a word, according to Mr. Lye, derived 
from the Danih ; according to Skinner, 
from baz, Jprinkled, or oeaxan, to dip. 
They arz probably all of the fame root. } 


(YP AFI 


v 
To dip negligently in mire or water; 
to bemire; to belprinkie. 
To Da'aure, v.n. To be in the inire 5. 
to run through wet or dirt. 
Nor lige a puppy, degg/ed thiough te town, 
To fetch and cany fing-tong up avd down 


Da'GaLeDTAIL. udi. [dagok and tai”) 
Bemired; dipped in the water ur mul; 
betpattered. 

The gentlemen of wit and picafare are apt to 
be choaked at the fight or t ' 
parfuns that happen to fali m there wav. Stuf” 

DYILY. adl. [oaxlic, Saxon.) Hap- 

ony I 
pening every day, or very treguently ; 
done every day; quotidian. 

Much sre we koend to heaven 
In daty thanks, that gave us fuch a pince. 
Sh tb fpeare, 

Crale, main of woman hora! ta hepe teliet 
From duiiy trouble and continued yrict. I 'vrar, 

Da'iry. adv, Every day; very often. 

Ler that man with better fenfe advite, 

hat of the world leat pare to us is read; 

And duny how through hardy enterprize, 
Many great regions are ciicovered. Furry iper», 

A man with whom I convesled almat day 
for years together. Dryas. 

Da'ixtiLy. adu. (from dainty. ] 

t. Elegantly ; delicately. 

Truth isa raked and o, in day-light, that deth 
not fhew the maiks and mummcerics and triumphs 
of the world, half fo Rately and cusius:?y as can- 
cle-light. SIr, 

2. Delicioufly ; pleafantly. 

There is no regian on earth fo datati’y watered, 
with fuch great navigable rivers, Howe, 

Thofe young futtors had heen accufamed to 
nothing but tu ficcy well, and fare datesily. 

Broame's View of Epick Pacers. 

3. Nicely; ceremonioufly; fcruputoudy. 

4. Squeamifily ; fattidioufr. 

Daintiness. n. f. [from dainty. ] 

I. Delicacy; foftnefs. 

What bould yet thy palate pleafe > 
Daintinefs and \ofter caie, 
Sleeked limbs and finett blood ? 

2. Elegance; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the Gaintine/s of his leg 
and foot, and the earl in the tne fhave of his 
hands. Witten. 

3. Delicacy; delicioufnefs. 

It was morc notorious for the dainrin-fi of the 
provihtion which he ferved in it, than far the maf- 
finefs of the dith. Hakew /l on Providence. 


4. Squeamifhnefs ; faflidioufrefs. 
Of fand, and lime, and chiy, Vitruvius hah 
difcuurted without any duintinefs. Wotesn. 
5. Ceremonioufoefs ; ferupulofity. 
DA'INTY. adj. (derived by Skinner from 
dain, an old French word for delicate ; 
which yet I cannot find ir diiona- 
rics. ] 
t. Pleating to the palate; of exquifte 
talte; delicious. i 
Higher concoction is required gor fwcetnefs, or 


pleature of talite, and therefore all your dainty 
plumbs ave a little dry. 


Ben Form, 


Pacara 
2. Delicate; of acute fenfibility ; nice s 
fpueamifh ; foft; luxurious; tender, 
This is the floweft, yet the duinciod fente; 

For cven tne ears of fuch as bave no dkill 
Ferecive a difcurd, and coaccive uitcice ; 
And knowing not what ’s guod, yet find the ill. 
| Davies 
They weic a fine and duinty people; frugal ané 
yet elegant, though not military. La: 91. 


3° Scrupulftis ; ceremonious. 
aN 2 


DAT 


Which of you all 
Will now deny to daucc? She that makes 
Guinty, 
I'll (wear kath corns. Stakf. Romeo and Jwi'iet. 
Therefore to hore; 
And Ict us not be dainty of leave-taxing, 
But thiftawar. Shakipcare's à 
a. Elegant: tenderly, languifhingly, oF 
 effeminately beaatiful. 
My houfe, within tne ety, 
Is richly furnifbed with plate and gold, 
Batons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. 
Sian /peare. 
Why frou'd ve be fo cruel to vourfeilf, 
And to the ngru diunbs, which nature lent | 
For gentle ufage and tuft delicacy è Maton. 
e. Nice; aifvctedly fine: in contempt. 
Your $ f cakers have the curie, 
To plead bad caufes down tu worfe. 
OR INTs «2. We 
t. Something nice or delicate ; a deli- 
cacy; fomething of exquilite tafle. 
Be nut dchruus of his datnties; for they arc 
Geccitful meat. Proverbs. 
A worm bieedeth in meat, of the fhape or a 
large waite maggot, which is given as a great 


t. hoof, 


Prior. 


dainty to nightinga’cs. Bacon. 
She then procuc’d her dairy ftore, 
And unkought daintis: of the poor. Dryden, 


The fixepherd twains, with fure abundance 
bleit, 


Os the fat flock and rural daszties feat. Pope. 


2. A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 
Wiy that’s my alużnty; I thall mifs thee ; 
Bat yer thou fhalt have trecdon. Shukfpeare. 
There is a fortune coming 
Towsrds you, daffy, that will take thee thus, 
And ict thee aloft. Bea F nfon, 


DAIRY. n. /. [from dey, an old word 
for milk. Mr. Lye.] 


1. The occupation or art of making vari- 
ous kinds of food from milk. 


Grounds were turned much in Eaghind cither 
to feeding or dairy; and this advanced the trade 
of Englith butter. Tempie. 

2. The piace where milk is manufactured. 
You nave no more worth 
Then the coarfe and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Fonfon. 

What fores my dairies and my folds contain ! 
A thouland lambs that wander on the plain. 

Dryden. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And thei produce her Hairy store. Dryden. 


3. Pafturage; milk farm; ground where 
mich cattle are kept. 

Dairies, being well houfewifed, are excceding 
eommocious. Bacon 

Children, in da‘ry countries, do wax more 
tall than where they feed more upon bread and 
Reh. Baron. 

Darrysain. n. S. [dairy and maid. | 
The woman fervant whofe bufinefs is to 
manage the miik, 

The poore of the fex kave Mill an itch | 
Ta kuow thcir fortunes, equal to the rich: 

Vic Jei ynatd enquires if the thall take 
The vafty taylor, anc the cook ferfake. Dryden, 

Cume up quickly, or we shall conclude’ that 
thou art in love with one of fir Roger's dairy- 
raih. Aiiklifon. 

Doatisy. nf. [omxeyeage, daye ye. 
Chaucer.) A fpring flower. 

It hath a perennial ruot: the (talks are naked, 
and never branch cut: the cup of the flower is 
foy and fiinple, divided into many fegments to 
the foor-ftalk. Tne Rowers are radiated; and 
the heads, after the petals are fallen off, refemnble 
obtiafle conca. Millar. 

Wren dai/res pied, andviolets blue, 
And lacy (mocks all over white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellaw huc, 
Yo parat the meadows much Lecigat, 


Ska Asp f | 


DIAE 


As he paffed, the woods put forth their blof- 
fams, the carth her primrofes and days-eyes, to 
betoid him. Howel. 

Now lhawthorns bloflum, now the da:/res 

{pring ; 
Now leaves the trees, and flaw’rs adorn the 
ground. Pepe. 

This wil find thec picking of diifres, or {mell- 
ing toa luck of nay. Addifor. 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 
Fhe'darfy, pitmrolc, violet. Thomjon. 


Darr. r. f. (dalet, Gathick: düh Dutch 


aad Germani.) A low place between 
hills; a vale; a valley. 
Long tot with forms, and beat with bitter 
winds, 
H-th over hills, and low adowa the dale, 
She wand'red many a wood, and meatur'd many 
a vale. Fairy Queen. 
Before the downfa'l of the fairy ftate, 
This dale, a pleating region, not unbleft, 
This dale pofets’d they, and had fill poffefs'd. 
Tickel, 
He fleals along the lonely dale. Thomfon. 
Da'rriance. a. f. [from aally.] 
z. Interchange of careffes; acts of fond- 
nefs. 
Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rcin: the firongeft oaths are 
fra 
Toth’ fire i’ th’ blood. Shak fpeare’s Tempeft 
Nor gentle purpofe, nor endcaring {miles, 
Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as befeems 
Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. Milton, 
T'll head my people; 
Thea think of da/fiance when the danger ’s o’er: 
My warlixe fpirits work now another way, 
And my foul’s tun’d to trumpets. Dryden, 
e Conjugal converfation. 
The giant, felf-difmayed with the found, 
Where he with his Dueta daliianc: found, 
In hate came rufhing forth from inner bow’r. 
Fairy Queen. 
That ess not myftick, where the fapient 
cing 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian {poufe. 
Milton, 
Thou claim’ft me for thy fire, 
And my fair fon here fhow’ ft me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n. Milton. 
3. Delay ; procraftination. 
Both wind and tide ftay for this gentleman; 


And I, to blame, have held him here too long.— 


—Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 
Your breach of promife. Shak/peare. 


Da’tirer. n. f. [trom dally.) A trifler; 
a fondler. 


The daily dalliers with pleafant words, with 
{niiling countenances, and with wagers purpofed 


to be luft before they were purpofed to be made. 


Afcham. 


Da’stop. n. f. [of unknown etymology. ] 
A tuft, or clump. Not in ufe. 
Of barley the fineft and greeneft ye find, 
Leave fianding in dadlcps till time ye do bind. 


Liuffer. 


To DA’LLY. v. n. [dollen, Dutch, to 
trifle. ] 

t. To trifle; to play the fool; to amufe 
one’s felf with idle play ; to lofe time 
in trifles; to procraltinate idly. 


Take up thy mafter: 
If thou fhouldit da/’y half an hour, his tite, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in affured lofs.  Sh2k/peare’s King Lear. 
He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cricd out, ’tis now no time to dally, 
The cnemy begin to rally. Hudibras. 
We have trified too long already: it is mad- 
nefs to dally any longer, when 
Rares. 


Calamy’s Sermons. 


our fouls are at 


DAM 


One hundred thoufand pounds muft be raifedz 
for there is no dullyinz with hunger. Swift. 
2. To exchange careffes; to play the 
wanton ; to tondle. 
He is not lulling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying witn a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines. 
To {port ; to play ; to frolick, 
She her aine buildeti in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and {corns the fun. 
Shaxfpeare, 


Shakfp. 


4. To delay. 
Yncy that would not be reformed by that cor- 
rectian, wherein he dadlied with theim, thall fcel 
a judgment worthy of God. Wijiom, 


To Da'try. v.a. To put off; to de- 
lay ; to amufe till a proper opportunity. 
He (ct down to perform fervice, not by the 
hazard of one fet battle, but by du/lyinz otf the 
time with ofzen tkirmifhes. Knolies’ Hifiory, 


Dam. n.f. [from dame, which formerly 
fignified mother. Had Nero never ben 


ai emperour, foulde never bis dame have 
been flaine. Chaucer. ] 

1. The mother: uled of beafts, or other 
animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmlefs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. 

Shat{peare, 

Mother, faysa fick kite, let me have your 
prayers.—aAlas, my child, fays the dum, which 
of the gods fhuil I go to? L’ Efrange. 
Birds bring but one mormel of meat at a timc, 
and have not fewer, it may be, than fcven or 
eight young in the neft together, which, at the 
return of their dams, do all at once, with equal 
greecinefs, hold up their hcads and gape. Ray. 


2. A human mother, in contempt or de- 
teflation. 
This brat is none of mine3 
It is the iffue of Polixena : 
Hence with it, and, together with the dant, 
Commit them to the fire. Shak/p. Winter's Tale. 
Dam.a.f. (dam, Dutch.] A mole or 
bank to confine water. 
As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
Thole banks and dams, that like a fkreen 
Did kcep it our, now keep it in. Hudtoras, 
Not with fo firrce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 
Beas down the dams with unrefifted fway, - 
And {weeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryd. 
Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry itore, 
Bear down the dams, and open every coor. 
Dryden. 
The infide of the dan muft be very fmooth 
and freight; and if it 1s made very floping on 
each fide, it is the better. Mortimers Hufbandry. 
To DAM. v.a. [demman, popedemman, 
Sax. dammen, Dutch. ] 
t. To confine, or fhut up, water by moles 
or dams. í 
Iii have the current in this place damm’d up; 
And here the fmug and filver Trent fhall run 
In a new channel, fair ancl evenly. 
Home I would go, 
But that my Coors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damisn’d up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful! as fowlers when their game will fpring, 


Shak fpeare, 


Otway. 

Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a 

weight of earth, that dams in the water, and 

caufes it to fpread Mortimer 

’Tis you mutt drive that treuble from your 
foul ; > 

As reams, when demm'a, forget their ancient 

current, ‘ 
And, wond'ring at thcir banks, in other chaa- 
acels flow. Smet. 


DAM 


2. It is uled by Shak/peare of fire, and 
by Milon of light. 

‘The more thou damm’/ it up, the morc it 

burns. Shak/peare, 

Moon! if your influence be quite dumm'd up 
With black ufarping mitts, fome gentle taper, 
Though a rufh-candie fiom the wicker hole 
Of ieme clay habitation, vift us 
With thy long levell'drule of Mreaming light. 

Milton, 
DA'MAGE. n.f. [domage, French.] 
1. Mifchief; hurt ; detriment. 

Grofs crrours and abturditics many commit for 
want of a fiicnd to tell them of them, to the great 
damage both of their fame and fortune. Bacon. 

Such as were fent from thence did commonly 
do more hut and dumage to the Enylith {ubjeéts 
than to the lrith enemies, by their continual cefs 
and extortion. Davies. 

He rcepaied the enemy very much to their 
damaze. Clarendon, 

2. Lofs; mifchief fnfered: 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Alicady done, to have difpeopled heav'n, 
My damage fondly decm’d! 

. The value of mifchief done. 

They believe that they were not able, though 
they Mould be willing to fell all trey have in fre- 
land,to pay the damages which had been fultain- 
ed by the war. Clarendcn, 

4. Reparation of damage ; retribution. 

The bifhop demanded cftitution of the fpoils 

taken by the Scots, or damages for the fame. 
Bacon. 

Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the feveral 
particulars which I have related to you, I may 
not fue her for dumayes in a court of jultice ? 

sdddifon. 


Mitton, 


5. In law. 

Any hurt or hinderance that a man takcth in 
his eate. In the common law it particularly 
fignifics a part of what the jurors be to enquire 
of; for, after verdict given of the principal caufe, 
they are likewile atked their cuniciences touch- 
ing cofts, which are the charges of fuit, and 
damages, which contain the hinderance which 
the plaintiff or demandant hath fuffcred, by 
means of the wrong done him by the ccfendant 
or tenant, Crowell. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to 
a perfon into whofe field a neighbeur’s oxen had 
broke, it is reported that he icverfed his own 
fentence, when he heard that the oxen, which 
had done this mifchief, were his own. Watts. 

To Da'maGeE. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
mifchicf; to injure; to impair; to 
lurt; to harm. 

I conftder time as an immenfe occan, into 
which many noble authors are entirely fwatlowed 
up, many very much thattercd and damaged, 
fome quite disjointed and broken inte pieces. 


f4ddi fon. 
Jo Da'’Mace, v.n. To take damage, 
or be damaged. 


Da/MAGEABLE. adj. [from damage | 
1, Sufceptible of hurt: as, damageable 
oods. 


2. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Obfcenc and immodctt talk is offcnfive to the 
purity of God, dumagcable and infectious to the 
innocence of our neighbours, and moft pernici- 
ous to ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

Da’mascene. n. f. [damafcenus, from 
Damajeus.] A {mall plum ; a damfon, 
as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry-tree in tlofforn, 
the damafcene and plum-trees in Lloflom, and 
the white thorn in leaf. Bacen. 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in 
pear-plums and dumafcenes; and the choiccft 
ploms are black. Bacen. 


DAMASK. n.f. [damafquin, Fr, dama/- 


chino, Ital. from Damafcus. 


DAM 


t. Linen or filk woven in a manner in- 
vented at Damafcus, by which part, by 
a various direction of the threads, ex- 
hibits flowers or other forms. 
Not any weaver which his work doth hoaft 
ln diaper, damufk, or in lyne. Spenfer. 
Wipe your flues, for want of a clout, with a 
dumak napkin. Swife’s Rules to Servants, 
2. It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax, 
from the damafl: rofe. 
And for fome deale perplexed was her fpirit, 
Her damaufe late, now chang’d to pureit white. 
Fairfax. 
To Da'’MasK. v a [from the noun. ) 
t. To form flowers upon fluffs. 
2. To variegate; to diverfify. 
They fat recline 
On the foft downy bank, damafk'd with flowers. 
Ailton, 
Around him dance the rofy‘hours, 
And damafktng the ground with tlow’rs, 
With ambient {weets perfume the morn. Fenton. 
3. To adorn tleel-work with figures; prac- 
tifed, I fuppofe, firit at Damafcus. 
Damask-rLum. See Prum. 


Damask-ROSE. n. /. The rofe of Da- 
mafcus; a redirofte See Rose. 
Damajk-rofes have net been known in England 
above one hundred years, and now are fo com- 
mon. Bacon. 
No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay tpotted pinks, 
Nor, thower’d from ev'ry buth, the dumafk-rofe. 
Lhomnfon, 
Da/MASKENING. n.f. [from dama/fgut- 
ner, Fr.] , The art or act of adorning 
iron or iteel, by making incifions, and 
filling them up with gold or filver 
wire: ufed in enriching the blades of 


fwords, and locks of piftols. Chamlers. 


DAME. n.f. [dame, Fr. dama, Spanish. ] 
1. A lady; the old title of honour to wo- 


men. 

The word dame originally fignified a miftrefs 
of a family, who was a lady; and it ts uled {till 
in the’Englifh law to fignify a ludy : but in com- 
mon ufe, naw-a-days, it reprefents a farmer’s 
wife, or a miftrefs ot a family of the lower rank 
in the country. Watts’ Logick 

Blefs you, fair dame ! I am.not to you known, 
Though in your ftate of honour I am perfect. 

Shak/{peare, 
Not all thefe lords do vex me half fo much 
As thet proud dame, the lord pretcctor’s wife. 
Shakfpeare. 
Shut your mouth dame! Shak/peare’s A. Lear. 
Sov reign of creatures, univerfal dame’ Milton, 
2. It is itul ufed in poetry, for women of 
rank. 

His father Faunus; a Laurentian dame 
His mother, fair Marica was her name. Dryden. 

Who would not repeat that bhifs, 
And frequent fight of fuch a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame ? 
. Miltrefs of a low family. 

They killed the poor cock; for, fay they, if 
it were nct for his waking our dame, the would 
not wake ns. L’ Ffirange. 

jg. Woman in general. 

We've willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Stak/p. 

Dames-vioceT. n. f. A plant, called 
alfo queen’s gilly flower. Miller. 

Ta DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin.) 

:. To doom to eternal torments in a fu- 
ture flate. 

It is moft neceflary, that the church, by dcc- 
trine and decree, do dumn and fegd to bell for 
ever thole tats and opinions, Bacon. 


Waller. 


DAM 


2. To procure or caufe to be eternally 
~ condemned, 

Tiat which he continues ignorant of, having 
done the utmoft lying in his power that he might 
not be ignorant of at, thall not da: him. 

> Ssuta's Sermons. 
3. To condemn ; to cenfure. 
His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and confcienc: will record the fault. 
Dryden. 
4- To hoot or hifs any publick perforin- 
ance; to explode. 
They dumn themfelves, nor wiil my mufe de- 


fcend 
To clap with fuch who fools and knaves com- 
mend, Dryden. 


For the great dons of wit, 
Phæbus gives them fuli privilege lone 
To dumn all others, and cry up thetz own. 
Deyien. 

You are fo good a critick, that it is the 
greatett happinefs of the mudern poets that vou 
do not hear thei works; and, next, that you 
are not fo arrant a critick as to donn toem, like 
the reft, without hearing. Pope. 

Da’MNABLE. adi. [from damn. ] 

1. Deferving damnation; juitly doomed 
to never-ending punifhment. 

It gives him occafhon of labouring with greater 
earnciint fs elfewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
with the fuarcs of his damnable opinion. Lasker. 

He ’s a creature unprep:r’d, unnicet for death; 
And to tranfport him in the mind he is 
Were damnable, Shak{pedre 

As he does not reckon every fchifm of àa 
damnable nature, fo he is far from clofing with 
the new opinion of thofe whu make it no crime. 

Swift. 

2. It is fometimes indecently nfed in a 
low and ludicrous fenfe ; odivus; per- 
nicious. 

O thou damnable fellow! did not F pluck thee 
by the nofe for thy fpeeches ? Shakfpearc. 

Da’MNABLY. adv. [from damnalk.] 

t. In fuch a manner as to incur cternal 
punifhment ; fo as to be excluded from 
mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe 
who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny 
Chrift duanubly, in refpea of thofe confequences 
that arife from them ? Scuth's Sermons. 

2. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous 
fenfe ; odioufly ; hatefully. 

The more tweets they beftuwed upon them, 
the more dumnal/y theirconterves tunk. Dennis, 

Damwyation. n. /. [from damn.) Ex- 
clufion from divine mercy ; condemna- 
tion to cternal punishment. 

He that hath becn attrighted with the fears of 
heli, or remembers how often he hath Leen 
{pared from an horrible damnation, will not be 
ready to ftrangle his brother fora trifie. Tayler. 

Now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrate : 
Say you confentcd not to Sanche’s death, 
But barcly not forbade ic. Droden, 


Da'’MNatory. ad}. [from damaaterius. J 
Containing atentence of conde:nnation. 
Da'MNED. part, ad‘, [from dama.} Hate- 
ful; deteitable ; abhorred ; abuminable. 
Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a deil more dumn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. Sa2t/peare’s Macheth, 
Let nor the royal bed of Densnark be i 

A couch for luxury and demez incet.  Shakip. 

But, O! whit damned minutes tells he o'er 
Viho doats, yet doubts; fufpects, yet ttronyly 
loves. Shakypeare. 

Dare not 
To brand the fpatlefs virtue of my prince 

With falfehoods of melt bafe and dann’ contri- 
vance, Ros, 


DAM 
Damyrric. adi. [from demnify.]” Pro- 


curing lofs ; mifchicvous, 
To Da'mutry. tea. [from damnifico, 
Latin. | 


To endamage ; 
to any. 

He, who Sas Frei the damage, 
right to dcmand in his own namic, and he alone 
Ray remit, fatisfaction : the auz 
the power of appropriating the goods or feivice of 
‘= é ofender, by Light of telf-prete: vation. T ikel 

ar wits? to impair. 

Wie now he faw himfelf fo frefhty rear, 

As fiate fight had nought him donn: hed, 
pie was dilimay’d, and ’gan his fate to: eae 
Fairy Q.. Erara 
Damyrsanrss. r. A [from damning. } 
J endency to a tear faumagen. 

He mav vow never ta return to thofe fins 
wich he hath had fuci experience of, for the 
en.prineds ard dani nerfs of them, ane to Jon 


to injure; to caufe lofs 


has a 


nome! a complete penitent, lass: 
Damp. ail. [ dampe, Dutch. ] 
3. Moit; inciining to wet; not com- 


pletely dry ; forgy. 
She faid no more : Me trembling Trojans hear, 
O'erfpread with a dawo iweat and holy fear. 


Dryden. 
Dejefed 3 funk; depreffed. 

Aulthefe and more came flocking, but with 
louks 
Downcall and dump: 
Whicure lome giimote of joy. 


DAMP. 2. 
For; moift air; moilture. 
Nisht; 3 not now, as cre man fell, 
W'holume, and cool, and mild; but with black 
ae À 
Accomiaricd, with damp: and dreadful gloom. 
í Nilton 


vet fuch where: appca! ‘a 
Afileca. 


A rut there was, which rrom the mountari’s 
EER 
Convev’d a pinne ag and malignant light; 
A breatling-place to draw the damps awya 
A iliznt Di an intercepted day. Dryten. 


2, A noxious vapour exhaled from the 


earth. 

The heat of the fun, in the hotter fcafuns, pe- 
netrating the exterior parts of the earth, excites 
thofe mineral exhalations in tubterraneous ca- 
verns, whicn are dalled dumps: thefe feldum 
Lappen but in the fummer-time; when, tre hor- 
ter the weather is, the more frequent are the 
LPs. iT podward, 

a. Dejeétion ; depreflion of fpirit ; cloud 
oi the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden de 
Recov'ring, and bis {catter’d fpirits return’d, 
To Michael thus bis humble words addreis’d. 

Nilton. 
His name ftruck every where fo great a damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. 
Rofcommen, 
Ev'n now, while thus I fand bleft in thy pre- 
fence, 
A (ceret damp of gricf comes o'er my thoughts. 
siddifen, 

An eternal flate he knows and confeffes 
that he has made nu provifion for, that he is un- 
done for ever: a profpedt enough tu calt a danp 
over his {prightlicf houes. Rogers. 

This commendable refentment again me, 
ftrikes a dump upon that fpirit in all ranks and 
corporations of men. Swift. 


To Damp. v. a. [from the noun. } 

i. To wet; to moiiten; to make humid. 

2. To deprefs; to deject; to chill; to 
dull. 


ae Rony lofs of one pleafure is enough to 
amo the r'iih of anotlier. } Lob firange. 
Dread of death hangs “fe the mere natural 


? perfon has j 


; 


DAN 

ma, and, like the hand-writing on the wall, 
damps all his jollity. Asterbury. 
It would be enough to demp their warmth in 
fuch purtuits, if they couid once refiet, that in 
fuci: courfe they will be fme to run wt the 
very rock tucy mcan to avoid. Swift. 
To weaken; to abate; to hebctate ; 

to difcourage, 
A foft body dampeth the found much more 
yeu a hard. Bacon 
To hebetate; to abate motion; to 


difcourage ; ; to dull. 

Utury Gulls and damp; all induftrics, improve- 
ments, and new inventions, wherein money 
would be ftining, if it were not for this flug. 

Bacon, 
Unlefs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, ie my intended wing 
Deprefs"d. 

Da MPISHNESS. n.. 
dency to wetnels; 
tuie: 

It hath been ufed by fome with great fuccefs to 
make their walls thick; and to put a lay of 
chalks between tac bricks, to take away all 
dumps jin: fs. Bacon, 

Da'meness. n. f2 [from damp.) Moif- 
ture; fogginefs. 

Nor need they tear the damonefs of the tkv 
Should fag their wings, and hinder them tu fly; 
Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. 

# td 

By ftacks they often have very great lofs, by 

Wg dampnsjs of the ground, which rots and fpoils 
Mortimer. 


Dal wry. adi. [from damp.] Dejected ; 


gloomy; forrowtul. 

The lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which 
the remembrance of his uncle might raite, by 
applying bim with exercifes and cifports. 

Hayward, 

Danser. nf. [damoifelle, French.] 

1. A young gentlewoman ; 2 young wo- 
man of diltinétion: now only vifed in 
verle, 

Kneeling, I my fervant’s {miles implore, 
And one mad damje: dares difpuzes my pow'r. 

Presr, 


3: 


Alton. 
[from damp. ] en- 
foggzinels ; moif- 


An attendant of the better rank, 
With der tram of .dus/e’s the was gone 
In thady waiks, the feorching heat tu Mun. 
Dryden, 
3. A wench; 2 country lafs. 
The ctowns are whorcmatiers, ane the cwr fels 


wita child. Gay. 
Da’msox. 22. /- (corruptly i irom damaf- 
cene. | A {mall black pium. ee Da. 


MASCENE, _ 
My wife defir’d fome emf, 
And made me climb with danger of -my life. 
Siukfpeare. 
Dax. 2. f. [from dominus, as now don in 
Spanith; and donna, Italian, from do- 
nina Yhe old term of honour for 
men, as we now fay majfler. I know 
not that it was ever ufed in profe, and 
imagine it to have been rather of ludi- 
crous import. 
Dan Chaucer well of Englifh undefil'd. 
Deuglas. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, way waid 
boy, 
This Caoa Junio’s giant dwarf, dun Cupid. 
Szaijpeare. 
Dick, if this ttory pleafeth thee, 
Pray thank dan Pupe, who told it me. Prior. 


DANCE. w. 2. [danfer, Yr. danear, 
Span. as fome think from danza, Ara- 
bick, a dance; as Junius, who loves to 


derive from Greek, thinks, from dum. ] 
$ 


DAN 


To move in meafure; to move with 
teps correfpondent to the fouad of in- 


firuments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton? He ca- 
pers, he duces, he has eyes of youth, he writes 
veries. Shab/peare. 


To Daxce Attendance. v. n. To wait 
with fupplenefs and obfequioufnefs. 


Men are fuoner weary sto dance atteninuce at 
the gates of forcign lords, than to tarry the gonel 
Jeifure of their own magiltrates. Ralergh's Fffays. 

It upbraids you, 
To let your father’s friend, fur three dong 
months, 
Thus dance attendarce fur a word of audience. 


Dry den. 


To DANCE. p 2% a. Lo male (te dance; 


to put Aes a GEK motion. 
Thy grandhre lov'd thec'Wwell; 
Many a time he danc`d thee on his knee. Shabf. 
That I fce thee here, 

Thou nobic thing! more dances my rapt? heart, 
Than when I firft my wedded mitirefs faw 
Beftride my threfhold. Shakjpeare’ s Coriolanus, 

In peitilenccs, the malignity of the: infeéting 
vapour danceth the principal (pirits. Lacon. 


Dance. n.f. [from the verb.) A mo- 
tion of one or many in coacert, regu- 
lated by mufick. 


Our duce of cuftom, round about the oak 
of Herne the hunter. Shak (peace, 
Toe-honourablef part of talk is to give the oc- 
cafion, and again tu moderate and pafs to fume- 
what clic; for then a man Jeads the dunce. 
Bacon, 
Put you perhaps expect a modith feat, 
Waith anious fongs and wanton dances grac’d. 


Dryden, 


Da'ncer. a. f. [from dance.] One that 


practifes the art of dancing. 
He at Philippi kept 
His fword c'en like a dancer, while I ftrook 
The kaa and wrinkied Cathus. Shak; peare, 
Muficians and dancers! take fome truce 
With thefe yom pleating Isbours ; for great ul 
As much weanels as perfection brings. Jeane. 
The eat! was fo far trom being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful gocr. Wotton, 
It is a uttal practice for our funambutours, or 
dansers on the rope, tu atteinpt Somewhat like to 


flying. Wilkins. 
He, perfect dancer! climbs the rope ` 
And talances your fear and hope. } Prter, 


Noturc, I thought, perform'd too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; 
And, vex’d, I found that the muficians hand 
Had o'tr the dancer's mind too gteat command. 

Wricr. 


[ dance and maf- 


DA'NCINCGCMASTER. n. f. 


ter.) One who reat tre the art of 
dancing. 

The spes were taught their apes tricks by a 
dancing mesler, L Ejbrange. 


The legs of a duxcingmafier, and the fingers of 
amufician, fall, as it were, naturally, without 
thought or paias, into regular and admirable mo- 
tions. Locke on Underflunding, 


Da’xncinGcscHoor. n. f. [ dance and 
School. | The fchool where the art of 


dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Englith dancing fchecls, 
And teach lavoltas high, and fwift courantos; 
Saving our grace is oniy in our heels. Shak/p, 

A catin Esyptian king endowed a dancing- 

fehosi for the iuttitution of apes of quality. 
L’ Efirange. 


DANDELUON. n. f. [dent de lion, Yrench.] 


The name of a plant. 

Ie agrees in all refpe&s with the hawkweed, 
but only in its having a fingle naked alk, with 
one ower upon the tup. Mailser, 


DAN 


For cowflips fwect, let dandelions fpread ; 
For Blouzelinda, blithfome maid, is dead ! 
Guy's Pafiorals, 
DA'NDIPRAT. n. f. [dandin, French.) A 
little fellow ; an urchin: a word ufed 
fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 
To DA'NDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 
a. To make a child on the knee, or in 


the hands, to pleafe and quict him. 
Then Mhail ye fuck, and fhall be born upon 
her fides, and be dand/ed upon her knees, farah. 
Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 
Oft fkipt into our chamber thofe fweet nights, 
And, kifs'd and durded-on toy father’s knee, 
Were brib’'d next day to tell what they did fee. 
Donne. 
Courts are but fuperAcial fchools 
To dan:ile fools. Ba.sn 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 
Motion oczafions fleep, as we find by the 
common ufe of rocking froward children in 
cradles, or dundling tnem in their nurfes arms. 
Temple, 
2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 
Their child fhall be advang’q, 
And he received for the emperor's he:r; 
And let the emperor dunde him for his own. 
Shak {peare, 
They have put me ina filk gown, and a gaudy 
fool’s cap; 1 am athamed to be dundled thus, 
and cannot Juok ia the glafs without bluthing, ru 
fee my {elf turned into fuciy a little pretty matter. 
Addifen. 
3. To delay; to procraftinate; to pro- 
tract by trifles: not in ufe. 
Captains do fo dandie their doings, and dally 
in the fervice, as if they would not have the 
enemy fubdued. Spenfcr. 


Da’noier. n. f. [from dandle.) He that 
dandles or fondles children. 


Da'nonvurr. n. f. [often written dendrif, 


from zan, the itch, and bpop, fordid, 
filthy.) Scabs in the head; fcurf at 
the roots of the hair. 

Da'xneworrt. n.f. A fpecies of elder; 
called alfo dwarf-elder, or wallwort. 
DA’NGER r. (danger, Fr. of uncer- 
tain derivation, Skinner derives it from 
damnum, Menage from angaria, Alin- 
Joew from 32.@, death, to which Ju- 
nius {eems inclined.) Rifk; hazard; 

eril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. 

Echis. 

Our craft is in dinger to be fet at nought. is. 

He hath writ this to fec! my aifedtion to yuur 
honour, and to no other pretence of derger. 

Suak fpeare. 

More dange: now from man alone we fnd, 

Than from the rocks, the billows and the wind. 

Waller. 

Jo Da’ncer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To put in hazard; to endanger. 

N Pumpey’s fon ftands up 

For the main foldier ; whofe quality going on, 

The fides a’ th? world may dunger. Shakjpeare. 
DA'NGERLESsS. aaj. [irom danger.) 

Without hazard ; without rik ; exempt 

from danger. 

He thewed no lefs magnanimity in dangeriefs 
defpifing, thay others in dangerous affecting, 
the multiplying of kingdoms, Sidney 

Da'nGerous. adj. [froin danger.] Ha- 
zardous ; perilous; full of danger. 

A nian of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. 

Eeclus. 

All men counfel me to take away thy life, 


likely to bring forth nothing but dangerous and 
wicked, Je Sis. Si aney. 


DAP 


Already we have conquer’d half the war, 
And tne Iefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. 
Da'narigRoUsLy. adv. [from dangerous.) 


Hazardoufly ; periloufly 5 with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh believe it, 
Moft dung’ roufly you have with him prevail'd, 

If not mof mortal to him. — Shukfpeare’s Coriol. 
A fort of naughty pertons 
Have practis’d dangeroufly againft your flate, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurors, Shak. 
ft is juf with God to permit thole, which 
think they itand fo furelv, to fall mot duree- 
roufly. Hammond on Furdamentals. 

Plutarch fays, Telleflla, a nobie lady, being 
dangeroufly ick, Was advited to apply her mind 
to poetry. Pactan: 

Lr it were fo, which but to think were pride, 
My conftant love would dungerou/ly be tried. Dy yd. 

Da'ncErovsness.a./. [from dangerous. } 
Danger; hazard ; peril. 

I thall not need to mind you of judging of the 
dangcroufrefs ot difeafes, by the nobieneds of ihe 
pare wffedted, Bayle. 

To DANGLE. v.n. [from hang, accord- 
ing to Skinner ; as hang, hangle, dangle.) 
‘To hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling aprieccks. 

Shak fpeare. 

He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 

Than mifs his dear delight to wiangle. Mrtid. 
Codrus had butone bed; fo thort, to boot, 
That his fhort wife’s thort legs hung devglisg 

out. Dryden. 

With darzg/ing hands he ftrokes th’ imperial 

tobe, 
And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 
Smith, 

But have you rot with thought beheld 
The fword hang dunging o'er the fhicid! Prior. 

2. To hang upon any one ; to bean hum- 
ble, ufelefs, harmlefs follower. 

The prefbyterians, ana other fanaticks that 
dangle after thom, are well inctined to pull down 
the prefent eftablihrnent. Swift. 

Da'ncrer. m. f. [from dangle.] A man 
that hangs about women only to walte 


time. 
A dangler is of neither fex. Raph. 
DANK. adj. [from tuncken, Germ. Slin- 
nev.) Damp; humid; moit ; wet. 

He les the maiden flecping found 
Qa the Jauk and dirty ground. 

Yet oft they quit 
The dart, and rifirg on Aif piaions tour 
Tie mid aerial fry. 

Through exch thicket, dunt or diy 
Like a black mii, low creeping, he Reid oa 
His midnight fearch. ‘ 

Now that the fieics are aast, and wazs are 

mire, 
Wiierc hall we fometimes meet, and ty the fire 
Help wafe a lulicn day? Nuiten 
By the ruthy-tringed bank, 
Where grows the wiliow and the ofer dark, 
My thdiag chariot fays. Alton. 
Me, in my vow'd 
Pifture, the facred wall declares 1° have kung 
My dazk and drooping weeds 
To the flern god of fea. Mitten, 

To wath the fkins of beafts and fow!s heic- 
with, would kecp them from growing dank in 
moiit weather. Grew. 

Da'nKisH. adj. Somewhat dank. 
They bound me, bore me thence, 
And ina dark and derksA vault at home 
There left me. Sich [peare. 


To Dar. v. n. [corrupted froin dip. J Po 
Jet fall.gently into the water: 2 word, 
] believe, only ufed by anglers. 


l have taught him how to catch a chubhr. by 
bi alion. 


Srat pearc. 
À Evie I. 


4d | 
ataid Ur 


dujpiag with a grafshopper. 
Dara'Ticat. adj. (from dapaticus, La- 
. ` ~ F U ov 
tin.] Sumptuous in cheer. haus. 


DAR 


DAPPER. adj. [dapper, Dutch. ] Bit. 
tle and alive ; livety without bulk. It 
is ufually fpoken in contempt. 

And on the tawny lands and thelves, 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Merer, 

A pert dapper tpark of a inagpye fancied the 
birds would never be goveracd ull humiclt fhould 
fit atthe heim, L'i firasge. 

Da'PeERLING, z gel BON dapper.] A 
dwarf; a dandtprat. Aiufzvorth. 

DYPPLE. ah. rti om ap ple : as pommelé. } 
Marked with various colours; varie- 
gated; ftreaked ; imbricated : it is ufed 
chietly of animals. 

My country neighbours do not find it impot- 
ble to think of a Jame hoile, ult they have run 
over ali beings that arc, and then piten vn lappy. 

ERE: 

Zo Da Porn. iv. a. [from the adjective. ] 
Loptireak; to.vary Seto diverity with 
colours. 

But under him a grey tieed cid he wield, 
Whoie fides with auppfes cicles were endight, 

Soen/srs 
The gentle day 
Dapples the dcowly ealt wici (pots of grey. 
Shaul Geare. 
Hortes that are dippled turn white; and oid 


(quurels turn grilly. Bacen, 
The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch-tower in the fkics, 
Till the dappled dawa doth rile. Miltons 
The dappled pink, and bluihing rofe, 
Deck my charming Chloe's hair Drier, 


The gods, to curie Pamela with her pray’rs, 

Gave the gilt coach and dap; ied Flanders mares. 
Po, ` 

Dar. 2a. f A fih found in the Se- 

DART. J. averni a Daey. | Dan usethe 
faine with Dace. 

To DARE. v. a. pret. I durf; the pre- 
terit I dared belongs to the a&ive dare ; 
part. I have dared, [deanpan, Saxon; 
derren, Dutch.] To have courage for 
any purpofe; not to be afraid; to ad- 
venture ; to be adventurous. 

Dare? thou be as good as thy word now ?— 
Why, Hal, thou knoweit, as thou art but a 
man, I dure; but, as thou art a prince, I fear 
thee: Shaikh ipi re. 

[ dare do all that may become a man; 

Who darci do more, is none. Stak penre 
_ They are both hanged; and fo would this te, 
it he defè Real any thing adventuroufiy, Shai. 

Neither ot them was of that temper as to dare 
any dangerous fact. h HMaytucod. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul, 
Like onc who dof? his deitiny controul, Dryn. 

Deliberate and well-weighed ccurage knows 
both to be cautious aud tu dure, as occafion of- 
fons. Drydcr., 

We dire not build muci upon fuch a notion 
or dedtiine, till it be very fully examined. Weer 

Jo Darr. v. a, pret. I dared, not I 
dur, ‘To challenge; to defy. 

I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modely, 
Unlefs a brother fhuuld a brother dure 


To genile exereife and proof of arms. Stak ip, 
Here the ftands : ; 

Take but poflefion of her with a touch; 

I dare thee but to dreathe upon my love. Shat. 


He bad many days come har feas over; and 
fonsctimes paling further, came and lay at the 
mouta of the harbour, suring them to tele 

Keesler. 

Masters of the arts of policy thought that they 

might even defy and dare Providence to the face. 
Wines. 


All cold, butin her bhrea, I will defile ; 


And Gare all heat but that in Celia’s eyes. Ase, 
Time! { dare thee to diicover 
+ Such a youth and fuch a lover, Dryn, 


Prefumptuous wretch! with mortal art to dare 
Inmortal power, and brave the thunderer. Grav. 
Jo Dare Larks. To catch them. Dy 
means of a looking-glafs, or by keeping 
a bird of prey hovering aloft, which 
keeps them in amaze till caught; to 

amaze. ; 
Shrimps are dipped up in fhallow water with 
little round nets, not much unlike that which is 
uled fur during larks Carew. 

As larks lie dar`d to fhun the hobby's flight. 
Dryden. 


Dare. n./. [from the verb.] Dehance; 
challenge. 
Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæfar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Shak/peare. 
Dare. u. f- | leuci/cus. | A {mall fiih, the 
fame with dace. 
Da'reFuL. adj. [dare and full. ] 
~ defrance. Not in ufe. 
We might have met them darefid, beard to 
beard, 
snd beat them backward home. Stak/peare. 
Da'RING. adj. [from dare.] Bold; ad- 
venturous ; fearlefs; courageous; in- 
trepid; brave; itout. 

The lat Georgick has many metaphors, but 
not fo daring as this; for human pathons may 
be more naturally af{cribed to a bee than to an 
znanimiate plant. <dddijan. 

The fong too daring, and the theme too great. 

Prior. 

Gricve not, O daring prince! that noble heart. 

Pope. 

Da’rinGry. adv. [from daring.] Boldly; 

courageoufly; fearlefly; impudently; 
outrageoufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are 
every day openly and during/y attacked from the 


prefs. Atterbury. 
Your brother, fir’d with his fuccefs, 


Too daringly upon the foe did prefs. Halifax. 
eens yea n.f. [from darinz.| Bold- 
nels. 


DARK. adj. [deopc, Saxon. ] 
1. Not light; wanting light. 

Ficance, his fon, who kceps nim company, 
Muft embrace the fate of that dark hour. Shakf, 

While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. 

2. Not of a fhowy or vivid colour. 

If the plague be fomewhat durk, and the 
plague fpread not in the fkin, the priett thall 
pronounce him clean. Leviticus. 

In Mufcovy the generality of the people are 
more inclined to have dark coloured hair than 
Haxen. Boyle. 

3. Bhind; without the enjoyment of light. 
Thou wretcned daughter of a dark cld man, 
Conduct my weary feos. Dryd. and Lre’s Oedip. 
4. Opake; not tranfparent: as, lead is a 
dark body. 
g. Obfecure ; not perfpicuaus. 

What may fecm dare at the firft, will after- 
wares be found more ptain. Hooker. 

Mican time we thall exprefs our darder purpole. 

? Shakfpeare. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; igno- 
rant. 

The age, wherein he liv’d was darks but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to 

fee. Derkem. 
7. Gloomy 3 not cheerful. 

AM men of daré tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy or centhuftafm, may fhag 
convents titted to thcir humours. Addifon. 

Dark. nf. 
r. Darknefs ; obfcurity ; want cf light. 


Come, thick night, 
AnA pall thee in the dunneit (moke of hell, 


Full of 


iValler, 


To Dark. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


To DaRKEN. v. a. [from dark. ] 
1. To make dark; to deprive of light. 


2. To cloud ; to perplex. 


To Da’RKEN. v. 7. 
Da’RKLING. [a participle, as it feems, 


DAR 


That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
Ta cry, hold, hold! . Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me! from tie chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Miiton. 
Whereas feeing requires light, and a free ne- 
cium, and a rightline to the obje€ts, we can 
hear in the daré immured, and by curve lines. 
Holder. 


2. Obfcnrity ; condition of one unknown. 


All he fays of himiclf is, that he is an obfcure 
perfon; one, I fuppofe he means, that is in the 
dark. Atterbury. 


3. Want of knowledge. 


Till we ourfelves perceive by our own under- 
ftandings, we are as much in the dark, and as 
void of knowledge, as before. Locke. 


darken ;, to obfcure. Obfolete. 
Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth 
dark 
Her goodly light, with fmiles fhe drives away. 
1 Spenser. 


Black with furrounding forefts then it ftood, 
That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. 
dd.lifon. 
Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite, 
Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write. 
Pope. 


Such was his wifdom, that his confidence did 
fcldom darken his forefight, efpecially in things 


near hand. Bacon. 


2. To foul; to fully. 


The lufts and pafions of men do fully and 
darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 
Tillotfon, 


To grow dark. 


from darkle, which yet I have never 
found ; or perhaps a kind of diminutive 
from dark, as young, youngling.] Being 
inthe dark; being without light: a 
word merely poetical, 
O, wilt thou dardling Icave me? do not fo. 
Shatfpeare. 
Darkling ftands 
The varying horc o'th’ world. 
The wakeful bird 
Sings dark/ing, and, in fhadicit covert hid, 
Tunes her noéturnal note. Milton. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s 
pow’'r, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal fhapesconfin'd. Dry. 
Da'RKLY. adv. [from dark.] Ina ftua- 
tion void of light; obf{curely ; blindly ; 
gloomily ; uncertainly. 
For well you know, and can record alone, 
What fame to future times conveys but dark/y 
down. Dryden, 


Shak/peare. 


Da‘rKNESS. n. f. [from dark. | 


1. Abfence of light. 
Darknefs was upon the face of the deep. 
Genefis. 
I gn whence I fhall not return, even tothe land 
of durknefs and the thadow of death. Fob. 
2. Opakenefs; want of tranfparency. 
3- Obfcurity; want of perfpicuity 5 dif- 
ficnltnefs to the underftanding, 
4. Infernal gleom; wickednels. 
The intruments of durkaefs tell us truths 5 
Win us with honet trifles, to. betray us 
In deepe ft confequence. Shak/peare. 
5. State of being intelleCtually clouded ; 
ignorance ; uncertainty. 
Ali the light truth has, or can have, 1s trom 
the clearnefs and validity of thofe proofs upon 
which it is recived; to talk of any other light 


DAR 
in the uuderftanding, is to put ourfelves m the 


dark, er in the power of the prince of darkaefs. 
che. 


6. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 


Whorhath delivered us from the power of 
darknefs, and tranflated us into the kingdom of 
his dear Son, Coloffians, 


Da'rKsome. adj. [from dark.} Gloomy ; 


obicure; not well enlightened; not 
luminous, 

He brought him thro’ a durkfome narrow pafs 
To a broad gate. “Spenfer. 

And ber fair eyes, like ftars that dimmed were 
With darkfome cloud, now fhew their goodly 

beams. Spenfer, 

You muft not look to have an image in any 
thing lightfome ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, 
will not be feen, the light confounding the {mall 
ditterences of lightfome and dark/ome, which thew 
the figure. Bacon, 

A darkfome cloud of locufts, (warming down, 
Muft cat, and onthe ground Icave nothing green. 

Milton. 
lic, here with us to be, 
Forfook the courts of everlatting day, 
And chofe with us a dark/ome houle of mortal clay. 
3 Milton. 

Miftaken blefing, which old age they call, 
’Tisa long, nafty, darkfome hufpital. Dryden. 

The durkfome pines, that o’er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 

Pope. 

Da’ruinc. ad. [deonling, Saxon; di- 

minutive of dear.| Favourite; dear; 

beloved; regarded with great kindnefs 
and tendernefs. 

’Tis not for a gencrous prince to countenance 
oppretlion and injuitice, even in his mof darling 
favourites. L’ FE firange. 

Havc a care left fome beloved notion, or [omc 
darling {ciencc, too far prevail over your mind. 

Wares. 
Da’RLING. n. f. A favourite; one much 
beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown'd, 
And hisand my lov’d darling. Shakfpecve, 

In Thames, the ocean’s dar/ing, England’s pride, 
Tie pleating emblem of his reign does glide. 

Halifax. 

She became the darling of the princefs. 

Addifer. 
To Darn. v. a, [of uncertain original. J 


To mend holes by imitating the texture 
of the ituff. 
Will the thy linen wath, or hofen darn? Gay. 
He fpent every day ten hours in his clofet, an 
darning his {tockings, which he performed to ad- 
miration. Swift, 
Da’rnev. n. f. [lolium.] A weed grow- 
ing in the fields. 
7 He was met ev’n now 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fultaining corn. Shak/peare. 
Want ye corn for bread ? 
"Twas full of darnel; do you like the tafe ? 
Miirk/peare. 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 
But oats and darne/choak the rifing corn, Dryden, 


To Da'rrain. v.a. [This word is by 
‘Funius referred to dare: it feems to me 
more probably deducible from arranger 


la battaille. | 
1. To prepare for battle; to range troops 
for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide 
calling themfelves Pumpetans, the other Caia- 
rians; and then darraining a kind of battle, but 
without arms, the Cæfarians got the over hand. 

Carew's Surucy of Cornwall. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of 

York : 
Darrain your battle; fox they ave at hand, Shuk, 
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2. To apply to the fight: of fingle com- 


batants. 
Therewith they ’gan to huilen greedily, 
Redoubted battle ready tu cdurraine, Spenfi r. 
DART. n.f. [dard, French. ] 
1. A miffile weapon thrown by the hand; 
a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or fain witha piece 
of a rock or flint; there another with a dart, 
arrow, or lance. Pracham, 

etd with darts, which from afai they 

in 
The TURHA round his hollow temples ring. 
Dryden. 
2. {In poetry.] Any mifile weapon. 
To Dart. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw offentively. 
He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the 
Wars 
Th’ invaders dart their jav`lins from afar. Dryid. 
2. Tothrow; to emit: as, the fun darts 
his beams on the earth. 
Pan came, and atk’d what magick caus’d my 
{mart ; 
Or what illeyes malignant glanccs dart. 
To Dart. v.n. 
1. To fly as a dart. 
2. To let fly with hoftile intention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou ftruck. Shak. 

To DASH. v.a. [The etymology of 
this word, in any of its fenfes, is very 
doubtful. ] 

1. To throw or ftrike any thing fuddenly 


againft fomething. 
{f you dah a ftone againft a ftonc in the bot- 
tom of the water, it maketh a found. Bacon. 
A man that cuts himfelf, and tears his own 
flefh, and da/es his head againft the ftones, dues 
not aét fo unreafonably as the wicked man. 


Tilletfon. 
2. To break by collifton. 


They that ftand high have many blafts to thake 
them; 
And, if they fall, they dah themfelves to pieces. 
Shak/peare. 
David’s throne fhall then be like a tree, 
Spreading and overfhad’wing all the carth ; 
Or as a ftone, that thall to pieces duh 
All monarchies befides throughout the world. 
> Milton. 


To throw water in flafhes. 
Dafhing water on them may prove the beft re- 
medy. Mortimer. 
Middling his head, and prone to carth his view, 
With ears and chell that da4 the morning dew. 
Tickel, 


Poge. 


“a 
a fe 


g. To befpatter ; to befprinkle. 
This tempeft, 
Dufa'ng the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on ’t. Shakfp. Henry viri. 
5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make 
the furtace fly off. 


At once the bruthing oars and brazen prow 
Dajh up the fandy waves, and ope the depth be- 
low. Dryden. 
6. To mingle; to adulterate; to change 
by {ome worfe admixture. 
Whacum, bred to daf anc draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholefome law, = Hedi. 
I take care to daft the character with fuch par- 
ticular circumftanccs, as may prevent ill-natured 
applications. Adidiifon. 
Several revealed truths are daked and adulte- 
rated with a mixture of fables and human in- 
ventions. Spectator, 
. To form or fketch in hate, carelelly. 
Never was da/h'd out, at one lucky hit, 
A fool fu juft a copy of a wit. Pope. 
£. To obliterate ; to blot ; to crofs out. 
To dafh over this witha linc, will deface the 
whole copy extremely, and to adegrec that, I fear, 
may di/pleafe you. Pope. 
VoL. I. 


DAS 


9. To confound; to make afhamed fud- 
denly ; to furprife with hame or fear ; 
to deprefs; to fupprefs. 


His tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe ap- 
Car 
The acter teafun, to perplex and daft 
Mature(tt councils. 

Yearly cnjoin'd, fume fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number'd days, 
To da/i their pride and joy for man teduc’d. 

Milton, 

An unknown hand fill check’d my forwatd 


Mton, 


vys 
Dafi'd pi with bluthes. Dryden and Lee's Oed. 
To duh this cavil, read but the practice of 
chriftian emperors. South. 
After they had fuficiently blafted him in his 
perfune! capacity, they found it an eafy work 
to duh and overthrow him in his political. South. 
Nothing da/ied the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the afs, while he was dilating 
upon lis gencaiogy. L’ Eftrange. 
The nymph, when nothing could Narciflus 
moves 
Still dah’ d with bluthes for hex flighted love. 
Addi fon, 
Some ronger pow’r eludes our fickly will; 
Da/hes owr rifing hope with certain ill. Prior, 
Dah the proud gamefter in his gilded car ; 
Bare-the mean heart that lurks beneath a itar. 


Pope. 
To DasH. v.n. 
1. To fly off the furface by a violent mo- 
tion. 
If the veffel be fuddenly ftopt in its motio 


the liquor continucs its motion, and dashes 
the hides of the veffel. C 


2. To fly in fafhes with a loud noife. 
On cach hand the gufhing waters play, 
And down the rough cafeade, all daing, fall. 
Thomfon, 
3. To rufh through water, fo as to make 
it fly. 
Doeg, tho’ without knowing how or why, 
Spurr'd boldly on, and da/h'd through thick and 
thin, 
Thro’ tenfc and nonfenfe, never out or in. 
Dryden. 


Dasu. n. f- [fromthe verb, ] 
1. Collifion. 
By the touch ethereal rous'd, 
The da/Z of clouds, or irritating war 
OFf fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious fpring. Thom/fon. 
2. Infulion; fomething worfe mingled in 
a {mall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much 
with an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, 
when it has in it a daft of fuily. Adldifon, 

3. A mark in writing; a line —, to 
note a paufe, or omiflion. 

He is afraid of Ictters and characters, of notes 
and dajhes, which, fet together, do fignify no- 
thing. Brown’s Fulgar Evrours. 

In modern wit, all printed trafh is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dafhes. Swift. 

4. Sudden ftroke; plow; act: ludicrous. 
Stand back you lords, and give us leave awhile. 
-——She takes upon her bravely at frit def. 
Shakfpeare. 
Dass. adv. An exprefion of the found 
of water dafhed. 
Hark, hark, the waters fall; 
And, with a murmuring found, 
Dajl, daft, upon the graund, 
To gentle flumbers call. Dryden, 
DA’STARD. n.f. [adayzpiza, Sax.) A 
coward; a poltron; a man infamous for 
fear. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by cut da/ard nobles, 


DAT 


Have futfer’d me by th’ voice of flavee to be 

Whoop'd out of Rone. Shalfprare, 
Who now my ntutehlefs valour dare oppofe ? 

How long will Dares wait his daflurd focs ? 


Drydan" 


Duftard and drunkard, meanand i ; 
Tongue-valtant hero, vauntcr of thy might, 
In threats the forcmoft, but the kat in È 
Pryder, 
Bug-bcar thoughts, in the minds of childien, 
make them daflardt, and afraid of the thadow of 
darknes ever after. dreke, 
Curfe on thcir daffard fouls, they tland afo- 
nifh’d! LAdfor, 
Zo Da'starn. v.a. To terrify; toin- 
timidate ; to delert with cowardice; to 
difpirit. 
Vin weary ef this flefh which holds us here, 
And dajisrda manly louls with hope and fear. 
Dryden, 
To DA'’STARDISE. v. a. [from dafard. } 
To intimidate; to deject with cowar- 
dice; todifpirit ; to deprefs; to terrify; 
to make an habitual coward. . 
Hc had fuch things to urge again ow mar- 
rage, 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my {word in 
battle, 
And dajlardife my courage. Dryden, 


Da’starpbty. adj. [from daflard.] Cow- 
ardly ; mean; timorous. 

Brawl and clamour is fo arranta mark of a 
ly wretch, that he dues as good as call him- 
fo that ufes it. L’ Effrange. 


STARDY. n.f. [from daflard.] Cow- 


dlinefs ; timoroufnefs. 


‘rary. f. [datarius.] An officer of 
the chancery of Rome, through whofe 
hands benefices pafs. Did. 


DATE. n./. [datte, Fr. from datum, Lat.} 
1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 

2. The time at which any event happened. 
. The time ftipulated when any thing 

fhall be done. 

His days and times are paĝ, 

And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has (mit my credit. Shak/peare’s Timon, 

My father’s promife ties me not to time; 

And bonds without a date, they fay, are void. 
Dryden. 

4. End; conclufion. 

What time would (pare, from ftecl receives its 

date ; 
And monuments, like men, fubmit to fate. Pope. 
. Duration; continuance. 

Conld the declining of this fute, O frend, 

Our date to immortality extend ? Denaan, 
Then raite, 

From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d and refn’d, 

New heav’ns, new carth, ages of endlefs dee, 

Founded in tighteoufnefs. M:ito. 

6. [from dadylus.] The fruit of the date- 
tree. 

Hold, take thefe keys, and fetch mare fpices, 
nurfe. 

Tiley call for dates and quinces inthe nafiry. 

Shabfprar?, 

DATE TREES 2. f. See Pato, of which 
it is a Species. 

To Dare. a a. [from the noun.] To 
note with the tume at which any thing 
is written or done. 

’Tis all one, in refpect of cternal duration vei 
behind, whether we begin the wold fo many 
millions of ages ago, or Jate trom the late æra ot 
about fix thoufand years. Bentley. 

To all their cared backs he turns you round ; 
Thete Aldus printed, thoʻe Du Sucil kas bowed. 


Pope. 
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Da'teress. adj. (from date.] Without 
any fixed term. ` 
The 8y-Qow hours fhail not determinate 
The d:relefs limit of thy dearexile. Shaèfpeare. 


Dative. adj. [dativus, Latin. ] 

1. [In grammar.] The epithet of the 
cafe that fignifies the perfon to whom 
any thing is given. 

2. [la law.] Thofe are termed dative 
executors, who are appointed fuch by 
the judge’s decree; as adminiitrators 
with us here in England, Ay life. 

To DAUB. v.a. [dabden, Dut. dauber, 
French. } 


1. To Smear with fomething achefive. 

She took tor him an ark of buirufhes, and 

davhed it wick flime and with pitch. exo 
2, Lo paint coarfely. 

Hafty d2:ding wilt but fpcil the piéture, and 
maike it fo untetural as mult want falfe light to 
fet iz oiT. Orsay. 

They f{naiched out of his hands 2 lame imper- 
feét piece, rudely aubed over witi too little re- 
Aeétion. Dryden. 

It a piSere is daube with many bright and 
glaring colours, the vulgar AGmure it as an cI- 
cellent picce. Watts. 

3. To cover with fomething {pecions or 
grofs, fomething that aifguifes what it 
lies upou. 

So imosth he dsub'd his vice with fhew of 
; virtue, 

He liv'’d from all atiainder of fufpedt. Skakfp. 
4. To lay on any thing gaudily or often- 
tatioufly. 

Since princes wi!l have fuch things, it is bet- 
ter they fhould be graced with eiegancy, than 
dauded wiih cott. Bacca. 

Let bim be das5'2 with lace, live high, and 

whore 3 
Sometimes be luufy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
g. To flatter grofsiy. 

Let every one, therefore, attend the fentence of 
his confcience; for, he may be fure, it will not 
dab nor flatter. Senek. 


Jo Daus. v.n. To play the hypocrite: 


this fenfe is not in ufe. 

I cannot daud it further: 
Andyet I muf. Shakfpzare. 
Da'vser. n.f. [from daub.) 
r. One that daubs. 


2. A coarfe low painter. 

Whar they called his pi¢ture, kad been crawn 
at length by the <a::ders ot almoit all nations, and 
fill unlike him. Dryden, 

Parts of diferent fpecics jumbled together, 
according to the mad imagination of the dauder, 
to caule iaughter. Dryden- 

A fign-poit dzuder would difdain to paint 


The one-eyed hero on nis elepnant. Dryden, 
Tie treacherous tapher, Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
As fine as dues hands can make it. Swift. 
. A low flatterer. 
Da’usry. n.f. [from daué.] And old 


word for any thing artful. 
She works by charms, by fpe'ls; and fuch 
dazbry as this is beyond our element, Sauk /peare. 
Da'usy. adj. [from daub.} Vifcous ; 
piutinous; adiefive. 
Not in vain th’ indufrious kird 
With dusty wax and flow’rs the chmks have 
lin’d. Dryden 
Some the ga!l’droers with daz by marling bind, 
O: {cac-cloth mafts with trong tarpawling coats. 
Dryden. 
Da’ucuTer. n.f. [dauhtar, Gothick ; 
ecalizep, Saxon; detter, Runick; dokler, 


German; dochter, Dutch, ] 


: DAW 


1, The female offspring of a man or 
woman. 
Your wives, your davo/:ters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, cou!d nut fil! up 
The ciltern of my Suit. Stakjpeare. 
Now Aurora, Gawztter of the dawn, 
Wirth roly luftre purpizd o'er the lawn. Pope. 
2. A daughter in law, or fon’s wife. 
3. A woman. 
Jacob went out to fee tne duugheers of the land. 
Genesis. 
4. [In poetry.] Any defcendant. 
5. The female penitent of a confeffor. 
Are you at leilure, hoiy fatner, now ; 
Or thal I come to you at evening mals >— 
—My le:fare ferves me, penfive daugkter now. 
Stat/peare. 
To DAUNT. v. as [domier, Fr. doniitare, 
Lat. ] To difcourage ; to fright; to 
intimidate. 

Fzirfsx, who’e name inarms thro’ Europe rings, 
And fills ali mouths with envy or woth praife, 
Ard a!l her jealous aicnarchs with amaze, 

And rumours Icud, which dusz remotett kings. 
aviiltor. 

Where the rude ax with heaved ftroke, 

Was never heard the nymphs to.tuen, 
Or fright therm from their nalluw'd haunt. Mile. 

Sorne pretences daurt and cifcourege us, when 
otters raiic us te a britk afuraace. Glarville. 

Da'unT Less. ad;. [from daunt.) Tear- 
lefs; not dejected ; not difcouraged. 

Grow great by yourcxample, and put on 
The dauntlefs {pirit of refoiution. Shak fpeare. 

Darntlefs he rote, and to the fight return'd: 
Waith hame his glowing checks, his eyes with 

fury burn’d. Dryten’s Virgil. 
He, not by wants or woes oppreis’d, 
Stems tne bold torrent with a dauntlejs breaft. 
Dryden. 

The urmoft weight of aMi&ion from minifte- 
ria! power and popular hatred, were almoft worth 
Learing, for the glory of fuch a Jazntefs conduct 
as he hss hewn under it. Fope. 


Da‘UNTLESSNESS. n.f. [from dauntle/s. ] 
Fearlefinefs. 

Daw. n.f. [mene<Jzslu. It is fuppofed by 
Skinner {o named from his note ; by Ju- 
nius to be corrupted from duu’; the 
German ful, 2nd dof in the Bavaricn 
dialect, having the fame figniäcation. ] 
A bird. 

Iwill wear my Feart upon my fleeve, 
For dares to peck it. Sketjpeare's Orne. 
If death Go quench us quite, we have great 


wrong, 
That dzsus, and trees, and rocks- thou'd laf fo 
long, 
When we muft in 2a infant pais to nought. 


Davies. 
Tae loud duw, his throat difpiaying, draws 
The whole afembly ot nis feliow daws. Piities 
DAWK. n. /. A cant word among the 
workmen for a hollow, rupture, or in- 
ciiion, in the:ritui. 
Øbicive if any holiuw or dazvks be in the 
Ienain. Dfexon, 
To Daws. v.e. To mark with an incifion, 
Shoukl they apply that fide of the tocol tae 
edge lies on, the fwilt coming about of the work 
would, where a fmail irregula:ity of tuf hhould 
happen, jobb the eċge into the tuf, and fo 
dawk it. ifoxon 
To DAWN. v.n. [fuppofed by the cty- 
mologiits to have beea originaily to dayen, 
or advance toward dav. | 
1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow 
light. 
I have been troubled in my fleepthis night; 
But dawning day new comtort hath infpir'd. 
Shalt peare. 


DAY 

As it began to diwn- towards the fir day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene to fee the fe~ 
pulchre., Matthew, 

Ali night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 
Aurora dawa'dand Phebus fhin’d in vain. Pope, 

2. Jo glimmer obfcurely. 

A Komaniit, from the very firft dawning of 
any notions in his underitanding, hath this prin- 
ciple confantly inculcated, that ne mutt belicve 
as the church. Locke, 

3. To begin, yet faintly; to give fome 
romites of lultre or eminence. 

While we behold fuch cauntlefs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls to void of fear. 

Dryden, 
Thy hand ftrikes out fume free defign, 
When life awakes and duwrsat every line. Pepe, 
Dawn. n.f. [from the verb.] 
te The time between the firt appearance 
of light and the fun’s rife, reckoned 
from the time that the fun comes within 
cighteen degrees of the horizon. 

Then on to-moriow’s dawa your care employ 
To fearch the land, but give this day to joy. 

Be È Dryden, 
2. Beginning; frh rife. 

Thefe tender circumttanees diffufe a daivr cf 

fereuity over the foui. Pape, 
Such their guiltlefs pafion was, : 

Asin the dazu uf time inform'd the heart 

Or innocence and undiffembling truth. Thon fane 


DAY. n.f. [ozs, Saxon. ] 
1. The time between the riling and fetting 
of the fun, called the artiticial day, 
Why ftand ye here all the duyicle? Matthew. 
Of night tmpaticnt, we demand the dey ; 
The day arrives, then for the n ght we pray : 
The night and «day fuccefEve come and go, 
Our fatting pains no intcrruption know. Blacks, 
Oy odject new 
Cafual difcourfe draws.ou, which intermits 
Our day's work. Ailton. 


. The time from ncon to noon, or from 
micnigbtto midnight, called the natural 
day. 


How many hours bring about the day, 


(5) 


How many days will failh up thic year. Shat. 
3. Light; funthine, 

Let us walk honeilly, asin the dey: not in 

rioting and ¢crunkennels. Romans. 


The weit ycr glimmers with fore freaks of. 
day: 
Now [purs the lated traveller apace, 
To gaia the timely inn. Shab/pecee’s Marbeth. 
Around the ficlds cid nimble hg!taing plev, 
Which offer‘d us by fits, and faatch'd the da} = 
*Nidft this was heard the fhil abe ender ery 
Of well-pleas’d ghofls, wiuca in tke form cid 
ny. Dryden. 
Yet.are we abie only to furvev 
Dawnings of bears, and promiles of day. Pitar. 
4. Any time fpecitied and diftinguithed 
from other time; am age; thetime. In 
this fenfe it is generally plural. 
After him reigned Guthejine bis heir, 4 
The juet man and trueft in his deys. F. Creen. 
Lthink, in thefe daps, one honctt man mubliged 
to acquaint another wio arc bis friends. Pope. 
We have, at this time of day, better and mufe 
certain means of information than they had. 
Weoasvard, 
5. Life: in this ferfe it is commonly 
puwal. He neve in his davs broke bis 
word; that is, it Ais whole fife. 
He was never at a lofs in his days for a fre- 
quent anfwer, F Cartes Life of Orhand. 


6. ‘The day of content; the conteft; the 
battle. i 
His name ftruck fear, his conduct won the ay ; 

He came, he faw, he iciz`d zhe ftruggling prey. 
Rb [COMING 


D wry 


The noble thancs do bravely in the warg 
The fay almolt itfelf proteifes yours, 
And fitile is to do. Shakfpeare’s Macheth 
Would you th’ advantage of ine fignt delay, 
Li, Rriking firit, you were to win the aay? 
Dryden. 
7. An appointed or fixed time. 
Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands, and then retuteto pay, 
l mutt with patience all the terms attend, Dryd 
6. A day appointed for fome commemora- 
tion. 
The fizld of Agincourt, 
Fought on the duy of Critpin Crfpianus. Stat. 
From day to day; without certainty or 
9: mady ys 
continuance. 
Bavaria nath been taught, that merit and fer- 
vice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day te day. 
Bacon. 
Mawar- Onithis day. w 
To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden rot 


your hearts. d’jalms 
The paft is all by death poffet, 
And frugal fate, that guards the reft, 
By giving, bids us live fo-.day, Fenton. 
Da’ynev. a.f. [day and fed.} A bed 


ufed for idlenefs and luxury in the day- 


time. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown; paving come down fiom 4 daybed, 
where I have Icft Olivia Meeping. Shak{peare. 


Da'ysoox. a. /. [from day and book.) A 
tradefman’s journal; a book in which 
all the occurrences of the day are fet 
down. 


Da'vsreak. n. f. [day and break.) The 


dawn; the frit appearance of light. 
I watch’d the carly glorics-of ker eyes, 
As men for daybreak watch the cattein Kies. 
Dryden. 
Dayua’sour. n., f. [day and labour.] 
Labour by the day; labour divided into 
daily tafks. 
Doth God exact day/abour, light denied, 
I fondly atk ? Mitton. 
Daylabour was but an hard and a dry kind of 
livelihood to aman that could get an eftate with 
_two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 


DAYLA'BOURER. a. f. [from daylabour.] 
One that works by the day. 
In one night cre giimpfe of morn, 
His thadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn 
That ten duyiabourers could not end. Milten. 
The daylabourer, in a country village, has com- 
monly but a fmall pitance of courage. Locke. 


Da'YLiGHT. n. /. [day and light.) The 
light of the duy, as oppoicd to that of 
the moon, ora taper. 

By this the diooping upiighe ’gan to fade, 
And yield his 100m tø fad fucceccing night. 
Fuiry Queen. 
Thou fhalt buy this dear, 
If ever I thy face by daylight lec. 
Now go thy way. Shak fpeare. 
They, by rayiga! pafing through the Turks 
ficct, recovered tue haven, to the joy of the bc- 
heged chriftians. Kuo'les. 
Ye flands in dayfigkr, and difdains to hide 
An aĝ, tuwhich by honour he is tied. Dryden. 
“Wilt you murder a man in plain day/'ght? Dry. 
Though rough bears in covert feck defence, 
White foxes tay, with feeming innocence ; 
That crafty kind with caydiyat can difpenfe. 
I Dryden. 
If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prif- 
matick colours, they will appear neither of their 
own daylight colours, nor of the colour of the 
light cait on them, but of fome middle colour 
Between both. Neavton’s Opticks. 


Da'y LILY, 2. fe The fame with a/phodel. 
Daysman. n.f. [dayand man.] An old 


word for'umpire. Miufworth. 
rather, furety. 
For what art thou, 
That mak'tt thyfelf his dayfinar, to prolong 
The vengeance preft ? Fairy Queen. 
Da'yspxinc. uf. [day and /prirg.] The 
rife of the day ; the dawa; the firft ap- 
pearance of light. 
So el} eve day ipringy under con{cious night, 
Secret they finifh’d, anil in order fet. Milton. 
The lveath ot-leav’n-freth-blowing, pureand 
weer, 


With day/pring born, here Icave me to refpirc. 
Milton. 
Da’ystar. 2. f. [day and flar.] 


The 
morning ftar. 

l] meant to make ker fair, and free, and wife, 
Of yreatch blood, and yct more good than gicat: 
T meant the dayjiar fhould not brighter rife, 

Nor lend iike influence from his lucent feat. 
Ben Fonfon. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry {loor ; 
So finks the dayar in the ocean hed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. ilron. 

Day'time. nf. [day and ume.) ‘The 
time in which there is light: oppoted 
to night. 

In the duytime Fame fitteth in a watch-tower, 
and feth mot by night; fhe mingicth things 
done with things not done, and is a terror to 
great citics. Bacon. 

My ants never brought out their corn but 
in the night when the moon did thine, and kept 
it under ground in the waycime. Cladijon. 

Da’ywork. n.f. [day and work.) Work 
impofed by the day ; daylabour. 

True tabour in the vineyard of thy lord, 

Ere prime thou haft th’ impoted day-<work cone. 
Fairfax. 

To DAZE. v. a. [{opxs, Sax.] To over- 
power with light; to firike with too 
ftrong luftre; to hinder the act of fee- 
ing by too much light fuddenly intro- 


duced. 
They {mote the gliftering armies, as they ftand, 
With gui cring beams, which daz’dthe wond’ring 
eve. Fairfax. 
Poor human kind, all daz’d in open day, 
Err after blifs, and blindly mifs thcir way. Dryd. 
Da'zien. adj. [rather dafied. See Daisy.] 
Befprinkled with daifics. 
Let us 
Find out the prettiett Jazied plot we can, 
And makc him a gravc. Shakfpeare’s Cymb. 


To Daira tE. v. a. [See Daze. ] 
1. To overpower with light; to hinder 
the action of the fight by fudden luftre. 
Fears ule to be repreiented in fuch an imagi- 
nary fafhtoa, as they rather dazzse men’s cyes 
than open them. Bacon, 
How is it that fome wits are interrupted, 
That now they dazz/ed are, now clearly tee? 
Davies. 
2. To ftrike or furprife with fplendour. 
Thofe heavenly fhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Infutterubly bright. Mitton. 
The piaces that have either fhining fentimerts 
or manners, have no occafion for them: a daz- 
zling expreffion rather damages them, and ferves 
only to cclipfe their heaury. Pope. 
Ah, friend! to dazzic let the vain gefign ; 
To raiic tne thought, or toucn the heart, be thine 
i Pope. 
To Da’'zzLE. v.n. To be overpowered 
with light; to lofe the power ot fight. 
Duzzie mine cycs ? or do I fee three funs ? 
Shakfpeare. 
Coms, boy, andgowith me; thy fight is young, 
And you fhall read when mine begins to dazzie. 
Shad {peare, 
An overlight maketh the cyces dusz.c, info- 


Perhaps 
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much as perpetual looking againfithe fun would 
causc blindnefs. Lacon, 
. L darc not truf thefe cyes; 
They, dance in uus, aud dizze with furprizc. 
Dryden, 
DE'ACON. n. /. [diaconus, Jatin. ] 
1. One of the lowelt of the three orders of 
the clergy. 
Likewite muft the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. 
The conltiutwus that tic apoitles mide con- 
cerning deacons andi widow's are very unporuwee 
ly urged. Bifinp Sander for. 
2. (In Scotland.) An overseer uf the 
vor. 
3. And alfo the maftcr of an incorporated 
company. 
De‘aconess. n. f. [from deacon.) A fe. 
male officer in the ancient church. 
De'acoxay. Qn.f. [from deucon.) The 
De’aconsuir. § cflice or dignity of a 
deacon. 


DEAD. adi. [dead, Saxon; dcod, Dit. } 
1. Deprived of life; exanimated. 

The gueen, my Jord, is dead: 

—-—She thoule have cied hereafter. Shskip. 

A brute ofa man are another thing, waen they 
are alive, from whatthey are when dread. Hale. 

She either from icr hupelets lover fed, 

Or with diidainful glances thot him diad. Dryd, 
2. With of before the caufe of death. 

This Indian told tiem, that, miftaking their 
courfe, the crew, all except tumfelf, were dead of 
hunger. Arbur hht. 

3. Without life; inanimate. 

All, all buttruth, drops dead-born from the prefs, 

Like the lait gazette, or like the lalt addreis. Pepe. 
4. Imitating death; fenfeleis; motionlefs. 

At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the cka- 
riot and horfe are cait into a dead fleep. Pjadms. 

Anointing of the forchead, neck, fect, and 
backbone, we know is ufcd for piocurmg dead 
flecys. Bacon. 

ç. Unadtive ; motionlefs. 

The tin fold fomstimes hisker, and fometimes 
lower, accord ng to the quick vent and abun- 
dance, or the dead fale and tcarcity. Caret. 

Nay, there’s a time when ev’n the rolling 

ear 
Scems to ftand fill: dead calms arc in the ocean, 
When rot a bicathdiflurbs the diouty main. Lee. 

They cannot bear the drad weight of unem- 
ployed time lying upon their hands, cor the un- 
ealincfs it is to edo nothing at ail. Licke. 

6. Empty; vacant, 

This cuiour often carries the mind away; yea, 
itdeeciveththe fenfe; andit feemeth tu the cyce a 
fhorter dittance of way, if it be all dead and con- 
tinued, than ir it havc trees or buildings, or any 
other margs wiercby the cyc may divide it. 

Bacen. 

Nought but a hlank remains, a dead void fpace, 

A fep of lite, that promis’d tuch a race. Dry. 
7. Ulelefs; unprontable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, 
though they lay dead upon their hands for want 
of vent. Ducar. 

Fer(uade a prince that he is irreSftible, and he 
will take care not to Jet fo glorivus an attribute 
lie deud and ufciels by dim. Aidifon. 

8. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. 

Traveling over Amanus, then covered with 
deep {now, they came ia the dead winter to 
Aleppo. Anales. 

There is fumething unfpeakably chearful in a 
{pot of ground which is covered with trees, that 
{miles amidft all the rigours of winter, 2nd gives 
us a view of the mof gay feaion in the midit of 
that which is the molt dea and melaacholy. 

Addifon, 
g. Still; obfcure. 

Their fight was only deferred until they might 
cover their difuiders by the wua darknefs of the 
night, Ragiva'd, 
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10, Having no refemblance of life. 
At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the 
~ draught, I muft touch the fame features over 
again, an@ change the dead cotouring of the 
whole. Dryden. 
11. Obtufe; dull; not fprightly: ufed 
of founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diamc- 
ter at the bottom, which was fupported in the 
midh of the cavity of the receiver by a bent 
tick, in which, when it was clofed up, the bell 
feemed to found more dead than it did when jult 
before it founded in the open air. Boyle. 

12. Dull; frigid; not antmated; not 
affecting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer.appear, that 
is compofed in the mof elegant forms of fpeech, 
when it is not heightened by folemnity of phrafe 
from the facred writings, aFdidifon. 


73. Taltelefs; vapid; fpiritlefs: ufed of 
liquors. 
14. Uninhabited. 


Somewhat is lett under dead walls and dry 
ditches. Arbuthnot, 


15. Without the natural force or efficacy : 
as, a dead fre. 

16. Without the power of vegetation: as, 
a dead bough. 


17. (In theology.] The ftate of fpiritual 
death, lying under the power of fin. 

You hath he quickencd, who were dead in 

tre{paffes and fins. Ephefians. 


The Deav. n.f. Dead men. 
Jove faw from high, with juft difdain, 
Tie dead infpir’d with vital life again. Dryden. 
The ancient Romans gencrally buried thcir 
dead near the great roads. tiddi fon. 
That the dead hall rife and live again, is be- 
yond the difcovery of reafon, and is purcly a 
matter of faith. Locke. 
The tow’ ring bard had fung, innobler tays, 
How the laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. 
Smith, 


Deran. 2.f. Time in which there is re- 
markable ftillnefs or gloom; as at mid- 
winter and midnight. 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mer 
cy then, is to expect an harveft in the dea? of 
winter. South, 

In the dead cf the night, when the men and 
their degs were all faft aftecp. L’ Efirange. 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoit appears 
Of her unhappy lord. Dry ten. 


To Deav. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
lofe force, of whatever kind. 

fron, as foun as rt is out of the fire, deadcth 
ftriitways. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

TIDERS a) 

' > Dak 

Jo De'aven. f 

s. To deprive ofany kind cf force or fen- 
faiion. 

Thar the found may be extinguifhed or deaded 
hy ditcharging the peut air, before it cometh to 
the mouth of tie piece, and to the open air, is 
pot probable. Bacon. 

Ir is requifite that tympanum ke tenfe, and 
hard @Rretched, otherwiie the laxnefs of that 
membyaue will certainly dead and damp the 
found. Helder. 

This motion would be quickly ceadened by 
eountermutions. Glairville’s Scephs Scientifica. 

We will not oppofc any tring to them that is 
kard and flubborn, but by afoft anfwer deaŻden 
their force by degrees. Burnet’s Theory. 

Our dreams arc great infanees of that a@ivily 
which is natural ro the human tuub, and which 
ys not in the power of fee} to deaden or abate. 

Spedlatsr 

Anodynes are fush things as relax the tention 

of the atfkGed neivcus Nixes, or deltroy the 


porticurar acrimony wick occafhons the pain; 
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what deadens the fenfation of the brain, by pro- 
curing fleep. Arhbuthnet on Dict. 
2. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 
The beer and the wine, as well within water 
as above, have not been palled or deadsd at all. 
Bacon, 
DEAD-DOING. participial adj. [dead and 
do.) Deftruétive; killing; mifchievous; 
having the power to make dead. 
Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand, 
Then loud he cricd, I am your humble thrall. 
Spenfer. 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 
Or wives, or children, fo they can 
Make up fome fierce dead-doing man. Hudibras, 
DEAD-LIFT. n.f. [deadandiift.] Hope- 
lefs exigence. 
And have no power atall, nor Mift, 
To he!p itfelf ata drad-lift. 
Di’apvry. adj. [from «dead, ] 


1, Deftructive ; mortal; murderous. 
She then on Romeo calls, as if that name, 
Shot from the deafy level of a gun, 
Did murther her. Shat{peare, 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward fpring ; 
Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryd. 
2. Mortal; implacable. 
The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly 
encmies unto the Turks. Knolles. 
De'apLY. adv. 


i. Ina manner refembling the dead. 
Like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ttones, 
Star’d cach on other, and look’d dead/y pale. 
Shak/{peare. 
Young Arcitc heard, and up he ran with hafe, 
And afk'd him why he look’d fo dead/y wan ? 
Dryden. 


Huc ‘bras, 


2. Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he fhall 
groan before him with the groanings of a déad/y 
wounded'man. Ezekiel, 

3. Implacably ; irreconcileably; deftruc- 
tively. 

4. Itis fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, 
only to enforce the fignification of a 
word. 

Mettled fchoolboys, fet tu cuff, 
Will not confefs that tney have done enough, 
Though deacly weary. Orrery. 

John had got an imprefhon, that Lewis was 
fo deadly cunning aman, that he was afraid to 
venture himfelf alone with him. eArbuthast. 

De‘avness. n.f. [from dead.] 

1. Frigtdity ; want of warmth; want of 
ardour; want of affeQion. 

His grace removes the defect of inclination, 
hy taking off our natural deadue/s and dilfafTec- 
tion towards theni. Rogers. 

2. Weakneis of the vital powers; languor; 
faintnefs ; inactivity of the {pirits. 

Your gloomy cyes betray a dea.tnefs, 

And inward laiguilhing. Doydin and Lee’s Ocd 
3i Vapidnels of liquors ; lols of {pirit. 

Meadnefs or Hatnefs incyder is otten uccahaned 
by the tou free admiition of air into the veffels. 

Nior timer. 


De’apNeTTLe.n. f/f. A weed; the fame 
with archangel. 

DEAD-KECKONING. Pagid [a fea term. | 
That eflimation or conje€iure which the 
feamen make of the place where a fhip 
is, by keeping an account of her way 
by the log, by knowing the courfe they 
have fteered by the compafs, and by 
rectifying all with allowance for drift 
or lee-way ; fo that this reckoning is 
without any obfervation of the fun, 
moon, and fars, and iste be rechinedi 
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23 often as any good obfervation can. be 
had. 


DEAF. adj. [doof, Dutch.] 


te Wanting the fenfe of hearing. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
Shakfpeare. 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets. 
Shakfpeare, 
The chief defign here intended is to aniiruét 
fuch as aie deaf and dumb, and dumb only by 
confequence of their want of hearing. Holder. 
If any fins affliét our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wifc, 
Till death thall bring the kind relief, 
We muft be patient, or be deaf, 
Thus you may ftill be young to m2, 
While I can better hear than Ice: 
Oh ne’er may fortune thew her fpites 
To make me deaf, and mend my fight. Sif. 
. It has zo before the thing that ought 
be heard. 
I will be cdcaf to pleading and excufes; 
Nor tears nor praycrs Shall purchate out abufes. 
Shak{peate. 
Oh that men’s ears fhould be 
To counfel deaf, but not to Huttery! SAuk{pearee 
Whilft virtue courts them ; but, alas, in vain! 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greatcft 
charms. Refcommen. 
Not fo, tor once indulg’d, they fweep the 
main ; 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Dryd- 
Hope, too lung with vain delufion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacisus fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope. 


3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight : 
No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Diy. 


4. Obfcurely heard. 


Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 
But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe ; 
Confus’d and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of tides receding from th’ infulted moar. Dyd 
The reft were feiz’d with fullen difcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the {quadrons went, 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


nN 


To Dear. ? v:a. [from deaf] To 
7o DE'AFEN $ deprive of the power of 
hearing. 


Hearing hath deaf'd our failors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there ’s none know what to 
fay. Dorre. 
A {warm of theis acrial fhapes appears, 
And, fute’ring round his temples, deafs his cars- 
Dryden 
But Salius enters; and, exclaiming loud 
Fur juftice, deafens and difturbs the crowd. Dry. 
From fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he 
flics, 
Deafen`d and Runn’d with their promYfcuous cries. 
eiildofona 


De’arLY. adv. [from daf.] 
r. Without fenfe of founds. 
2. Obfeurely to the ear. 
De'arness.n. /. [from deaf. ] 


1. Want of the power of hearing ; 
of fenfe of founds. 
Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
confequence from their decfres”. Helder. 
The Dunciad:had never been writ, but at his 
requett, and for his deafnefs; for, had he been 
zble to converfs with me, do you think I had 
amuled my time fo ill? Pope. 
2. Unwillingnefs to hear. 
I found, fuch a deafmefs, that na declaration 
from the Lifhops could take place. King Charles. 


DRAIG sms [det Dutch. | 
Eana 


A great deal of that which had been, was now 
tu be removed cut of the church, Hoke. 


want 
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2. Quantity; degree of more or lefs. It 
was formerly joined with different words, 
to limit its meaning: as, /ome deal, in 
fome degree, to fome amount: we now 
either fay, a great deal, or a deal with- 
our an adjective; but this is com- 
monly, if not always, ludicrous or con- 
tcmptuous. 

When men’s affections do frame their opinions, 
they are ia defence of crrour more carne, a 
great deal, than, for the mot part, found be- 
lievers in the maintenance of truth, apprehending 
according to the nature of that evidence which 
feripture yicldeth. Hooter. 

There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and 
better a great deal tor teachers to {pend time and 


labour in. a Hooker. 
To weep with them that weep, doth cafe fome 
deal; 


But forrow touted at is double death. = Stuk/p. 
What a deal of cold bufine!s doth a man mif- 
pend the better pat of life in! Jn (cattering 
compliments, and tendering vihts. Ben Jonn. 
The charge fome dea! thec haply honour may, 

That noble Dudone nad while here he liv’d. 
Furrfax. 

Pofibly fome never fo much as donbted of the 
fafety of their fpiritual eftate; and, if fo, they 
have fo much tice more reaion, 2 great deul, to 
doubt of it. South, 

The author, who knew that fuch a defign as 
this could not bc carried on? without a great deal 
of artifice and fophiftry, has puzzled and pcr- 
plexed his caule. dAddifon. 

3. [from the verb to deal.) The art or 
practice of dealing cards. 

How can the mufe her aid impart, 

Unikili’d in all the terms of art? 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The dew!, the thuths, and the cut? Swift. 
4- [dy Dutch] Fir-wood, or the 

wood of pines. 

I have alfo found, that a piece of deal, far 
thicker than one would eafily imagine, being 
purpofely interpotcd betwixt my.cye placed in a 
room, and the clearer daylight, was not only 
fumewhat tranf{parent, but appeared quite through 
a lovely red. Boyle on Colours. 


To Dear. v.a. (deln, Dutch. ] 
1. To diftribute; to difpofe to different 


erfons.. 
Deul thy bread to the hungry, and bring the 
poor that are caft out to thy houfc. Tfaiah. 
One with abroken truncheon deals his blows. 
Dryden, 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 
And dea/s in whifiling air hisempty blows. Dry. 
The bufinefs of mankind, in this life, being 
rather to act than to know, their portion of 
knowledge is dealt them accordinggy. Aatifon. 
How Spain prepares her hanncrs.to unfold, 
And Rome deals out her blcfings and her gold. 
> ence 
Had the great men of antiquity been poffeffed 
of the art of printing, they would have made an 
advantage of ity in dealing out their lectures to 
the publick. AA fon. 
If you deal out great quantities of ftrong li- 
quar to the mob, there wall Le many drunk 
Watts. 
2. To featter; to throw about. 
Keep me from the vengeaace of thy dar’s, 
Which Niobe’s devoted iffue felt, 
When biting through the fkies the feather’ 
deaths were dealt. Dry.ten, 
CF To give gradually, or one after an- 


ther. 
The nightly mallet-dea/s refouncing blows. 
Gay, 
4. Lo diftribute the cards. X 
To DEAL. v. n. 
i. Totrafick; to tranfact.bufinefs; to 
trade. 
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Tt is generally better to deal by fpeech than Ly 
letter; and by a inan hiımfelf, than by the medi- 
ation of a third. Bacon. 

This is to drive a wholefale trade, when al) 
other petty merchants «deul but for parcels. 

Decay of Piety. 

They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. 

i South, 

With the fond maids in palmiftry he deal, 
They tell the fecret which he tirft reveals. Prior. 


2. To act betwecn two perfons; to inter- 


vene. 

Somctimes he that dea/s between man and 
man, raifeti his own credit with both, by pre- 
tending greater intereft than he hath in either. 

Bacon. 


3. To behave well or ill in any tranfac- 


tion. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impar- 
tially, but that he will acknowledge alj this to be 
truc. Lillotfon. 


4. To a& in any manner. 


Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my ret, and my {weet {leep’s difturhers, 
Arc they that I would have thee dea! upon. 
Shzkfpeare. 


5. To Dear by. To treat well or ill. 


This feems a vitious ufe. 
Such an one deuls not faily 2y hts own mind, 
nor condu&s his own undcritanding aright. 


Locks. 


6. To Dear in. To have to do with; 


to be engaged in; to practife. 

Suiters arc fo diftatted with delays and abufes, 
that plain-dealing, in denying to dea! in fuits at 
firit, is grown not only honourable, but alfo 
gracious. Bacon. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing 
a poor man in his caufe; which is a popular 
way of preventing jultice, that fome men have 
dealt în, though without that fuccefs which they 
proprofed to themtelves. Atterbury, 

Among authors, none draw upon themiclves 
more difpleafure than thofe who deal in political 
matters. Addijon. 

Truc togick is not that noify thing that deu’: all 
in difpute, to which the former ages had debated 
re Watts’ Layick, 


7. ToDear with, To treat in any man- 


ner; to ufe well or ill. 

Neither can the Irifh, mor yet the Englith 
lords, think themlelves wronged, nor hardly 
decit aith, to have that which is nonc of rheir 
owu given to them. Spenfer’s Freland. 

Who then fhall guide 
His people? Who defend? Will they not dea? 
Worle wiih his followers, than soith him they 
deale ? Milton. 

If a man would have his confcience deal 
clearly with him, he muft deal feverely quvish 
thar. South's Sermons. 

God did not only exercife this providence to- 


wards his own people, but he gealt thus alfo 


ruith other nations. Tillotfan. 
But I will dea? the more civilly ward his 
two poems, becaule aothing ili is to be fpoken 
cf the dead. Dryden. 
You wrote to me with the freedom of a fricnd, 
dealing plainly uisu me in the matter of my own 
trifles. Pope. 
Refle& on the merits of the caufe, as well as 

of the men, who have been thus deuit cuith by 
f their country. Swift. 


$. Jo Dear with. To contend with. 


If the bated mc, I thould know what pafon 
to deal with. Sidney, 
Genticmen were commanded to remain in tne 
country, to govern the people, eafy to be dealt 
with whilf they Gand in fear. Hayward, 
Then you upbraid me; 1 am pleas‘d to fec 
You ’re not fa perfect, but can fail like me : 
I have no God to deal with, Dryden. 


To DEA'LBATE. v.a. [deallo, Lat.] 
Lo.whitens.to bleach. 


DENA 


Drarpation. n. f [dealbatio, Latin. ] 
The act of bleaching or whitening ; 
rendering things white which were not 
fo before : a word in little ufe. 

All feed is white in viviparous animals, and 
fuch as have preparing veffels, wherein it rc- 
ccives a manifold dcalbation, Lrews, 

DE'ALER. n. /. [from deal. ] 

t. One that has to do with any thing. 

I find it common with thefe {mall dealer: in 
wit and Icarning, to give themf{clycs a title from 
their frit adventure. Swift. 

2. A trader or trafficker. 

Where fraud is permitted and connived af, the 
honeft dealer is always undone, and the knave 
gets the advantage, Gulliver's Travels. 

3. A perfon who deals the cards, 

DE'ALING. a. f. [from deal. ] 


te Practice; auction. 

Concerning the dealings of men, who admi- 
nifler government, and unto whom the execu- 
tion of that law belongeth, they have their judge, 
who fittcth in keaven. Hocker, 

What thefe are! 
Whofe own hard dealings teach them to fufpeét 
The thouchts of others. Shut/peare. 

But this was nefther one pope’s fault, nor one 
prince’s deftiny : he mutt writc a ftory of the 
empire, that micans to tell of all their deulings 
in this kind. Raleigh. 

2. Intercourfe. 

Tt were to be wifhed, that men would pro- 
mote the happinefs of one another, in all their 
private deaiiags, among thufe who lie within 
their influence. Addifen, 

3. Meafure of treatment; mode in which 


one treats another. 
God's gracious dealings with men, are the aids 
and auxiliaries neceflary to us in the purfuit of 
iety. Hammond, 


piety 

4. Traffick ; bufinefs. 

The doctor muft needs die rich; he had great 
dealings in his way for many ysais. Svift. 

DEAMBULA'TION. n. f. [deumbulatia, 
Latin.] ‘The a&t of walking abroad. 

Dea’MBULATORY. adj. [deambulo, Lat. ] 
Relating to the practice of walking 
abroad. 

DEAN. n. f. [decanus, Latin; doyer, 
French. From the Greek word xe; in 
Englith, ten; becaufe he was anciently 
fet over ten canons or prebendaries at 
leat in fome cathedral church.  4y- 
lifft.} The fecond dignitary of a dio- 
cefe. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral 
churches in Englang, the old and the new (the 
vew are thofe which Hemy viii. upon fup- 
preffion of abbeys transforincd from abbot or 
prior, and-convent, to cearand chapter) fo there 
are two means of creating thefe deens; for thofe 
of the old foundaticn are Lrougl.t to their diş- 
nity much like bithops, the king frit fending 
out his conge d'c/ire to the chapter, the chapter 
then chufing and the bifhup conhiming them, 
and giving his mandate to inital them. Thole 
of the new foundation are, by a fhorter conrfe, 
indtalled by virtue ‘of the king’s letters patent, - 
without cither election or confirmition. 

This word is alfu applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels; as 
the dear of the king’s chapcl, the deun of the 
Arches, tne dean of St. George’s ciapel at Wind- 
for, and the dean of Bocking in Edex.  Cowe¥. 

The deamand canons, er prebendss of cathe- 
dral churches, were of great ute in tie church ; 
they were not only tu be of counfel with the 
bifhop. for his revenue, but chiefly for gowm- 
ment in-caufes ecclehafical, Ute your bet 
means to prefer fuch tu thofe places who are ft 
for that purpofe. Sacer, 
E’aNERY. vn. f. [from dean.) 
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r. Tlic office of a dean. 
He could no longer keep the deanery of the 
chapel-royal. Clarendon 
“ge. The revenue of a dean. 
Put both deans in onc; or, if that ’s too much 
trouble, 
Inftead of the deans make the dzan'ry double 
- Swift. 
3 The houfe of a dean. 
Take ner by the hand, away with her to the 
deanery, Md difpatch it cuickly. Shakjpeare. 
De'ansuir. n.f. [from dean.] The of 
fee and rank of a dean. 
DEAN. adj. [ceon, Saxon. ] 
1. Ecloved; favourite; darling. 
yeu brotucr Glo’ {ter hates you. 
, ic loves me, and he holds me dear. 
Shasfpeare. 
The dear, dear name fhe bathes in flowing 
t235, 
Wangs o'er the tomb. -Jdi fon. 
And the lait joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 
2. Valuable; ofa high price; coftly. 
Wia: made diedtors cheat the Suuth-{cayear ? 
To feed on ven'fon when it fold fu dear. Pope. 
2. Scarce; not plentiful: a dear 
year. 
4. It feems to be fometimes ufed in 
WShuikipeare for deer’ fad’; “hateful ; 
grievous. 
Waat foclith boldnefs brought thee to their 
uIcICci¢s, 
Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear, 
Hatt made thine enemics ? Twelfih Night. 
Let us return, 
Ard train what other means is left unto us 
in our deur peril. Tinon. 
Some dear caule 
Will in concealment wrapt me up a-while : 
When Iam known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. King Lear. 
Would I had met my deare/? foe in heav’n, 
“Or ever I had teen that day. Hamlet. 
Thy othcr banith’d fon, with his dear fight 
Struck pule and bluodiefs. Titus 2dnutron. 


Dear. 2. f. «A word of endearment ; 
darling. 


—On, | 


asy 


That kifs 
J carricd from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it.e’er fince. Shak{peare. 
Go, deur 3 cach minste docs new danger bring. 
Dryden, 
See, my dear, 
How Javith nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 


DEARBOUGHT., ad. [dear and sought. | 
Purchafed at a high price. 
O flecting joys 
Of Paradife, dearbeng!s with lafling woe. Mile. 
Such dearhonghe iit sthings happen ev'ry day, 
Becuufe we know not for what things to pray. 
Dryden. 
Forget not what my ranfom cofi, 


Wor kt my darkieyhe foul be lot. Rofcorsnzon. 


Dr'aRLING. nf. [now written darling. } 
Favourite. 
Tacy do fced onn-Gar, heavenly wife, 
With Hercules and fiche, and the relt 
Ot Venus’ Hearings, through ber buunty blef. 
Spenjer 
De'andy. adv. [from daz. } 
1. With great fondnefs. 
For tes unqueftionible virtues of her perfon 
and migd, he loved her sear/y. 
2. At a hth price. 
Tris rarely bought, and then sito bought 
gerry enough wits fuch a dae. 
hil 


# oh LF 


dracon, 


emily pay for fare forfworn ; 


» 
Lura 


And corns, und fwures, and fhiclds, on Tyher 


born Dryden, 
Ny father dotes, and lct him Rill dote on ; 
le wuss his multiels Seardy with his throne. 


D-yaer, 
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To Dearn. v.a. [oypnan, Sax. to'hide.] | 


To mend clothes. See Darn. 
De'arness. a. /. [from decar.) 
t. Fondnefs ; kindnefs ; love. 
My brother holds you well, and in dearnefs of 
heart hata hotp to effect your enlumng mariage. 
Shukfpeure. 
The whole fenate dedicated an aliar to Fricnd- 
fhip, as to a goddefs, in refpest of the great 
dzarnefs of friendthip between them two. Ba:on. 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and 
wifely too, mult profcfs ail the dearnefs and 
friendihip, with readinefs to ferve him. South. 
>. wcarcity?;) hreh*price. 


Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, 


which is feen in the dearnefs of corn. Swift. 
De‘akNty. adv. foton, Sax.J Se- 
cretly ; privately ; uafeen. Obfolete. 


At la, as chanc'd them by a forett fide 
To pafs, tor fuccour from the feorching rey, 
They beard a rueful voice, that dearaly cried 
With piercing thricks. Spenfer. 


DeaetH. n. /. [from dear. | 


1. Scarcity which makes food dear. 

In times of darth, it drained much coin out 
of the kingdom, to furnila us with corn from 
forcign parts. Bacon, 

There have beenterrible years dearths of corn, 
and every place is ftrewed with beggars; but 
dearths are common in beiter climates, and our 
evils here lie much deeper. Swift. 

2, Want; need; famine. 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 

By longing for tbat food fo long atime. Shak/p. 

Or every tree that in the garden grows, 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth. 
Milton. 


3. Barrennefs; fterility. 


The French have brought on themfclves that 
dearth of plot, and natrownefs of imagination, 
which may be obferved in all their plays, Dryd. 

To DEARTI'CULATE. v. a. [de and ar- 
ticulus, Latin.} To disjoint; to dif- 
member. Dia. 


DEATH. n. /. [veaf, Saxon. ] 


one, DE extinction of life ; the departure 


of the foul from the body. 

He is the mediator of the New Teftument, that 
by means of death, for the redemption of the 
tranigreffions, they which are called might re- 
ceive the promife of eternal inheritance. 

Hebrews. 
They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
cither in nativity or death. Shakfpeare. 
Drath, a neccflary end, 
Will come, whenit will come. 
He muft-his aéts reveal, 
From the firt moment of his vital breath, 
Tohis laft hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
2. Mortality ; deftruction. 
How did you dare 
To trade and trafick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of dearth ? 
3. The ftare of the dead. 
In iwinith fleep 

Their drenched natures lic, as inadsath, Stut/. 
4. The manner of dying. 

Thou hait die the deaths of them that are flain 

jn the widit of the feas. Ezekiel. 

5. The image of mortality reprefented 
by a ileleton. 

i nad rather be married to a deaths head, with 

a bone in his mouth, than to cither of thefe. 


Shaky peure. 


Shakfpcare. 


Stakfpecare 


If J gaze now, ’tis hut to fee 

Waat manner of deari’s head "twill be, 
When it is free 
From that ieia upper thir, 
The gazer’s jay, and în. Su Bing. 
6. Murder 3 the act of deflroying life un 

lawfully. 

As in maniferting the (weet infueece of his 
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mercy, on the feverc ftroke of his juftice; foin 
this, not to fuffer a man of death to live. 
7. Canfe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, 
there is deurà in the pot. 2 Kings, 

He caught his death the latt county-(effions, 
where he would go to fce juftice done to a poor 
widow woman. Addifan. 

8. Deftroyer, | 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to mect with 
Heétor, and be the dearth of him, is the intrigue 
whici comprehends the battle uf the laft day. 

Broome’s Viewof L pic Poetry. 
g. [In poetry.] The inflrument ot death. 
Deaths invitible come wing’d with tire ; 
They hear a dreadful noife, and ttraigl:t expiie. 
Dryden, 

Sounded at once the how, and fwiftly fres 

The feather'd death, and hiffes thru’ the fics. 
Dryden, 
Oft, asin airy rings they fkim the heath, 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaccu dark, 
Pope. 
10. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal 
torments, 

We pray that God will keep us from al! fin 
and wickednefs, from our ghofily encmy, aad 
from everlafting death. Church Cats hi jus. 

De'aTHBED. n. f. [death and bed.) The 
bed to which a man is confined by 
mortal ficknelfs. 
Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Shak/peare, 
Thy deathk-bedlis no leficr than the land 
Wherein thou lieft in reputation fick, Stak prere. 
Thefe are fuch things as a man thall temem- 
ber with joy upon his death-bed; fuch as halt 
cheer and warm his heart, cven in that laĝ and 
bitter agony. South's Sermon. 
Then round cur death-bed ev'iy friend fhould 
run, ‘ 
And joy us of our conqueft carly won. Dryer, 
A death-bed figure is certainly the moft hum- 
bling fightin the world. Celier, 
A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to 
be negledted, becaufe it is the lait thing that we 
can do. sttrerbury, 
Fame can never make us lic down conten- 
tedly on a death-bed. Pope. 
De'aTHFUL. adj. [death and full] Tull 
of daughter; deftructive ; murderous. 
Your cruelty was fuch, as you would {pare his 
life for many dearhful tovments. Sidney. 
Time itfelf, under the dcat/:ful thade of whofe 
wings all things wither, hath wa ted that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and becatis, and plants. 


Bacon, 


Kaleigh. 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds, are in that 
noife, 

Ruin, deftruction at the utmoft point. Milton. 


Thefe eyes behold 
The dearhful {cene ; princes on princes roll’d 
Pepe. 
De’aturess. adj. [from death] Im- 
mortal; never dying; everlafting. 
Gut hath only immortality, thongh angels and 
hunvn fouls he death/ fs. Bayle. 
Tiseir temples wreath’d withleaves, that itil 
renew ; 


For deathicfi laurel is the vios Cue. Dryden. 
Faith and kepe themfelves hall aic, 
While deathicfs charity remains. oR 


DE'ATHLIKE. adj, [death and dike.) Re- 
fembling death; fill; glcomy; mo- 
tionlefs; placid; calm; peaceful; un- 
difturbed ; refembling cither the hor- 
rours or the quictnefs of death. 
Why dott thou let thy brave fual lic fupprett 
In deaticite Numbers, while thy dangsrs crave 
A waking eye and hand? Crafhar, 
A deathlike Acep! 
A gentle waftingto immortal life ! Milton. 
On feas, on caith, and all that in them dwell, 
A deathlike quict and deep filence fell, Muller. 
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Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathiike Number, anda dread repofe. Pope. 
Dearn’s-noor. [death and door] A near 
approach to death; the gates of death. 
utz ad. It is now a low phrafe. 
I myteli knew a perton of great lanetity, who 
was withetcad to death’s-door with a vomiting. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant 
There was 1 poor young woman, that hid 
brought kerlel{ even to death's-door with grief for 
her fick hufband. Lo Ejlrange. 
De'atusman. a. f [death and man. } 
Executioner; hangman ; headfman; he 
that executes the fentence of death. 
He ’s dead ; I*monly furry 
He tad no other deathfnen, Siralypeare. 
As tleatijnen you have rid this fweet young 
prince. Shakjpen e. 
Dr'atuwaTcH. n.f. [death and watch.) 
An infeét that makes-a tinkling noife 
like that of a watch, and is fupertliti- 
oully imagined to prognofticate death. 
The folemn deathwatch click'd the hour fhe 
died. Guy. 
We learn to prefage approaching death in a 
family by ravens, and little worms, which we 
therefore ca'l a deathwareh, Watts. 
Mifers are muckworms, hlkworms beaus, 
And deathwartches phy ficians. Pope. 
Jo DENURATE. v. a. [deauro, Lat.) 
To gid, or cover with gold. Did. 
Dravuration. n. e [from deaurate.] 
The.act of gilding. 
Desaccua Tion. n. f. [debacchatio, Lat. } 
A raging; a madnefs. Dict. 
To Desa’r. v. a. [from bar.] To ex- 
clude; to preclude; to fhut out from 
any thing; to hinder. | 
The fame boats and the fame buildings arc 
found in countries debarred fiom all commerce 
| by unpatfable inountains, lakcs, and defarts. 
Ra'sigh's Effays. 
Not fo ftri€tly hath our Lord impos'd 
Labour, as to debar us when we necd 


Refrefhment, whether food, or talk between, 
Fuod of the mind. Milton, 


Civility, intended to make us caly, is cm- } 


ployed in laying chains and fetters upon us, in 
acbarring us of our wifhes, and in ciefing our 
mot reafonable de fires. Sid hy ae 


Jo Desa’rs. v. a. [from de and larla, 
Lat.] To deprive of his beard. Die. 


To DEBA’'RK. v. a. [debarquer, French. ] 
To difembark. E. 
To DE.BA'SE. vn. [from dafe.] 
1. To reduce “from a higher tu a lower 
flate. 
Homer intended to teach, that pleafure ana 
fenfuality defafe men into beats. Browne. 
As much as you raife filver, you debufe 
gold, for they are in the condition of two things 
put in oppofite fcales ; as much as the one rifes, 
the other falls. Locke. 
2. To make mean; to fink into mean- 


nels; to make defpicable ; to degrade. 

It is a kind of taking God's name in var, fo 
celafe religion with fuch frivolous cifputes. 

joakerr, 

A man of large poifeTions has not Icifure to 
confider of every flight cxpence, and will not 
achafe himfelé to the management of every trific. 

Dryden, 

Reftraining others. yet himfelf not free; 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas’d by dignity. 
Dryden, 
3. To fink; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought tu be careful of not letting his fubje&t 
debufe his Ryle, and betray him into a meanne{s 
of exprefiion. Adeijon, 

Hunting after arguments to make good onc 
fide of a queiticn, and wholly to refufe thefe 
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which favour the other, is fo far from giving 

truth its due value, that it wholly debajes it. 

‘ Locke. 

4. To adulterate; to leffen in value by 
bafe admixtures. 

He reformed the coin, which was much adul- 
terated and debufed in tue times and truubles of 
king Stephen. Hate. 

Words fo debat’d and hard, no tonc 
Was hard! enough to touch them on. Meadibras. 

Desa'semenr. n. /. [from debafe.} The 
act of debaling or degrading ; degrada- 
tion. 

It is a wretched debufement of that fprightly 
faculty, the tongue, tnus to be mide the in- 
terpreter to a goat oy koar. Gov. of Tongue. 

Deca’ser. n. fi [from debofe.} He that 
debafes; he that adultcrates ; he that 
degrades another ; he that finks the va- 
lue of things, or deftroys the dignity of 
perfons, 

Depa tasyr. adj. [from detate.] Dif- 
putable ; fubject to controverfy. 

The French requeited, that the debatable 
ground, and the Scottith hoflages, might be re- 
ftored to the Scots. Hayward. 

DEDBAGRES naf aidian French. } 

1. A perfonal difpute; a controverfy. 

A way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others 
to fubmit to their judgments, and rerceive thcir 
opinion in debate, is to require the adverfary to 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to afiga x 
better. Locke. 

It is to difufc a light over the underftanding, 
in our enquiries after truth, and not to furnith 
the tongue with debate and contioverfy. Fates. 

2. A quarrel; a conteft: it is not now 
ufed of hoftile conteft, 

Now, lords, if heaw’n doth give fuccefsful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And diaw no fwords but what are fanctified. 

Shak/peare. 

Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a itate; 
Retwixt the dearcit friends tu raife debate. Dryd. 

Zo DERRATE. wv. a. [clebatre, Trench. ] 
To conirovert ; to difpute; to contell. 

Debate thy caufe with thy neighbour binfelf, 
and dilcover not a fccret to another, Proverds, 

He could not debate any thing without fome 
commution, even when the argument was not of 
momenrf. 

To DEBATE. v. n. 

re To deliberate. 
Your fev’ral Suits 
Have been confided and debatet on. 

2. Todifoute. 

He pretents that great foul cLaring upon the 
futject of Jife and death wath his intimate 


friends. Tatler. 
adi. (from detate.] 
1. [Of perfons.] Quarselfome a conten- 
UOUS 
2. [Of things] Contefled ; cccafioning 
quarrels, . 
DEBA'TEMENT. n f. [from dẹate.] Con- 
troverfy ; deliberation. 
Without desucemene turtker, more or lefs, 
He should the bearers put to fucaen death. 


Shal/peare. 
Dena TER, n. f. [from dcbate.} A dif- 
‘putant ; a controvertit. 
To DEBAUCH. »v. a [dfbaucher, Tr. 
debacchari, Latin. ] 
1. To cerrupt; to vitiate. 
A man mult have got his conference thorcuphly 
dbauched.and berdened, before he can arrive to 
the height of fia. Sauth, 
This it is to counfel things that sre unit; 
firt, to debauch a king to break his laws, and 
then to feck protectici. apr yarn, 


Shatfp. 


Clarendon, 


DE 


2, To corrupt with lewdnefs. 


Here du you keep a hundied knights snd 
fquire“, l 
Men fo edsforcer'd, fo debauch d and hold, 
That this our court, infected With their manners, 


Shews like a rictous inn. Shai perse. 


3. To corrupt by intemperance. 


No man’s realon did ever diétate te nim, that 
it is reafonable for him to bant hirisi by in- 
temperance and Iiutifh fentuality. Lutstyor. 


Devaucu. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


t. A fit of intemperance, ) 

He will for toime time contain himlelf within 
the bounds of febricty ; till wetem a little while 
ne recovers his former deca ky and is weil agair. 
and then his appetite returns. Cesamy. 

2. Luxury; excefs; lewdnefs. 

The fit phyficians by arbauck were made ; 
Excefs began, and floth futlains, the trade. Dry. 

Depaucnee.n. fi [from dgbanche, Vr.) 

A lecher; a drunkard; a man given to 

intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greatelt de- 
banchees amongit us ta change ther lives, we 
Mould find it no very bard matter to change their 
judgments. South. 
DeBa'ucuer. n. f. [from debauch.) One 

who feduces others to intemperance or 

lewdnefs; a corrupter. 

JERA'UCHERY. n.f. [from dedauch.| The 
practice of excefs; intemperance ; lewd- 
ncfs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues; hypo- 
crify by fober piety, and debauchery by tempe- 
yance. Spratt. 

Thefe magiftrates, inflead of lefening eno:m- 
ties, occafion juit twice as much debuuehery as 
there would be without them, SRi 

DEBA'UCHMENT. n.f. [from dibauck.] 
‘Phe a@ of debauching or vitiating ; 
corruption, 

They tuld them ancient flories of the ravit- 
ment of chafle maidens, or the debuuchment of 
nations, or the extreme poverty of l:arned per-e 
fons. Taylar’s Rule of Living Holy, 

To DEBE’L. v.a. [debecllo, La 

To DEBE’LLATE. tin.) To’ con- 


quer; to overcome in war. Not in 
ufe. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all na- 
tions and ages, in the approbation of the extir= 
pating and debeliuting of giants, moniters, and 
foreign tyrants, not oniy 2s lawful, but a> meri- 
torious even of divine honour. Dur. 

Him long of old 
Thou didh delel, and cows from heaven catt 
With ail his army. 


AL tor, 
DeveLtaTtion. n., f- [from debeliatio, 
Lat.) The act of conquering in war. 


Desentureye, nan. fi [debontur, Lat. from 
deben. TEA writ or note, by which a 
debt 1¢ claimed. 

You modern wits, Should each man bring his 

claim, 

liave defperate debentures on your fame ; 
And aide sould he left you, I'm afraid, 
Tf all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
Saft, 
Desire. adj. (debits, Latin.}] Weak; 

feeble ; languid; faint; without flrength; 

imbecile; impotent. 

L have not wath'd my rofe that bled, 

Or foil’ d fonic defile wretch, which without nate 

There ’s many elfe have donce. Shak fpiarc. 
To DEBYLITATE. v. a. [delilito, La- 
tin.} To weaken; to make faint; to 
enfeeble; to emafculate. 

In the luft of the eye, the Juft of the Reth, and 
the pride of life, they feemed as wearly to fai! 
as their debilitared Petterity ever after, Brown. 


DEB 
The fpirits being rendered languid, are ine 


capable of purifying the bluod, and debilitated in 
atuadcting nutriment. Harvey on Confamp, 


DEBILITA'TION. n. f. [from dedbilttatio, 
Latia.] The act of weakening. 
The weaknefs cannot return aay thing of 
firength, honour, or fafety to the head, but a 
delilitation and rum. Kreg Charles. 


Desriity. n. f. (debilitas, Lat.] Weak- 
nefs; feeblensfs; languor; faintnefs ; 
imbecility. 

Methinks I ans partaker of thy paffion, 
And in thy cate do glafs mine own debiiity. 
Sidney 
Aliment too vaporous or perfpirable will fub- 
iect it to the inconveniencics uf tvo trong a per- 
tpiration, which are debility, faintne{s, and fome- 
times fudden dcath. Arbuthnot. 


DEBONATIR. adj. [debonnaire, French. } 
Elegant; civil; well-bred; gentle; 
complaifant. Obfolete. 

Crying, lct be that lady «:bumzvr, 
Thou recreant knight, and foon thytelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Spznfer. 
Zephyr met her once a-maying ; 
Fiil'd her with thee, a daughter tair, 
‘So buxom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 
The nature of the one is debonair and accoita- 
hle ; of the othcr, retired and fupercifious; the 
one quick and Sprightful, the other flow and fa- 
turnine. Howes Vocal Foret. 
And fhe that was not only paffing fair, 
But was withal difcreet and debonair, 
Refolv’d the pafive dodtrine to fulhl. Dryden. 


Desona'trty. adv. [from debonair.) 
Elegantly ; with a genteel air. 
DEBT. n. f. (debitum, Latin; dette, Fr. ] 
1. That which one man owes to another. 
There was one that died greatly in debe: Well, 
fays one, it he be gone, then he hath carried five 
hundred ducats of mine with him into the other 
world. Bacon's clpophthegms. 
The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the 
fervant owed the king, was no flight ordinary 
fum. Duppa’s Deviations. 
To this great lofs a fea of tears 1s due ; 
Bur the whole debe not to be paid by you. Waller. 
Swift, a thoufandpounds in d:d, 
‘Takes horfe, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night. Swift. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 
{utfer. 
Your fon, my lord; has paid a foldier’s debt; 
He only hiv’d but tll he was a man, 
But like a man ke died. Shakfpeare’s Mach. 


De'sren. fart. [from aebt. To Dest 
is not found.] Indebted; obliged to. 
Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than [ ftand dedted ta this gentleman. Szakjp. 
De'stor, n. f. [debitor, Latin.} 
y. He that owes fumething to another. 
I am a ideSscr both to the Grecks and to the 
Barbarians, both to the wile and to the unwite. 
Remans. 
2. One that owes money. 
I'll bring your latter nazard back again, 
And thankfully ret debesr forthe Grit. Shatfp. 
If he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated fhoulder lay 
Of debrer, ftraight his body to the touch 
Gbfequious, as whilom knights were wort, 
To fome enchanted cafile is conveyed. P£//‘ps. 
There diced my father, no man’s debror; 
And there I'll die, nor worfe, nor better. Pope. 
The cafe of debrcrs in Rome, for the firft four 
ccnturics, was, afier the fet time for payment, 
no choice*but either to pay, or be the creditor’s 
flave. Sterfte. 
3. One fide of an account book. 


When I lock upon the debtor fice, I End fuch 
ipnyimerable articles, that } want arithmetick 
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to caft them up; but when I look upon the cre- 
ditor’s fide, I find litt.e more than blank paper. 
Addifen. 

DesuLcition. n.f. [debullitio, Latin.) 
A bubbling or feething over. Did. 

Decacu’mMINaTED. adje [decacuminatus, 
Latin.] Waving the top or point cut 
off. Did. 

Deca’pE. n. fe [3ixx; decas, Latin. ] 
The fum of ten; a number containing 
ten. 

Men were not only out in the mumber of fome 
days, the latitude of a few years, but might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and divers decades of 
years. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

We make cycles and periods of years: as 
decades, centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe 
of computationsin hiftory, chronology, and aftro- 
nomy. Helder on Time. 

All rank’d by ten; whole decades, when they 

dinc 
Muft want a Trojan flave to pvur the wine. Pope. 

De'caneNcy. n. jJ. [decadence, Fiench.] 
Decay ; fall. , DiGi, 

De’cacon. n. f. [from dfee, ten,. and 
yanas acorner.] A plain figure in geo- 
metry, having ten fides and angles. 

De’caLrocue. me fi [dexzrcy@.] The 
ten commandments given by God to 
M ofes. 

Tne commands of God are clearly revealed 
both in the decu/ogwe and other parts of facred 
writ. Hammond. 

To DECA’MP. v.n. [decamper, French. | 
To fhift the camp; to move off. 

DECA'MPMENT. n.j. [from decamp.] The 
act of fhifting the camp. 

Jo DEC'ANT. v. a. [decanto, Lat. de- 
canter, Fr.) To pour off gently by 
inclination. 

Take agua fortis, and diffolve in it ordinary 
coined filver, and pour the coloured folution 
into twelve times as much fair water, and then 
decant or filtrate the mixture, that it may be very 


clear. Boyle. 
They attend him daily as thcir chicf, 
Decunt his wine, and carve his beer. Swift. 


DecanTa TION. n. /. [decantation, Fr.] 
The act of decanting or pouring off 
clear. 

Decanter. n.f- [from decant.] A glafs 
veflel made for pouring off liquor clear 
from the lees. 


To Deca’pitaTe. v. a. (decapito, Lat. ] 
To behead. 

To DECAY. v.n. [decheoir, Fr. from de 
and cadere, Latin.) To lofe excellence ; 
to decline from the flate of perfection ; 
to be gradually impaired. 

The monarch oak, 
Three centuries he grows, and three he flays 
Supreme in ftatc, and in three more decays. 
Dryden, 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 
So dies her love, and fo my hopesdeeay. Pape. 

To Deca’y. v.a. To impair; to bring 

to decay. 
Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth cver 
make better the fool. Skak/peare. 
Cut off a tock of a tree, and lay that which 
you cut off to putrify, to fee whether it will de- 
cay the reft of the ftuck. Bacon. 
He was of a very {mall and decayed fortune, 
and of no good education. Clarendon. 
Decay’d by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. 
Dryden. 
In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, 


e 
Decay’ and wither'd from their infancy. Dryden, 
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{tis fo ordered, that almoft every thing which 
corrupts the foul decays the body. Addifor. 

Decay. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

i. Decline from the ftate of perfection ; 
fiate of depravation or diminution. 

What comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be apglicd. Shap fprare. 

She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben Fonfon. 

And thofe d.cays, to {peak the naked truth, 
Through the defects ofage, were crimes of youth. 

Denham. 

By reafon of the tenacity of fluids, and at- 
trition of their parts, and the weaknefs of chif- 
ticity in folids, motion is much more apt to be 

- loft than got, and is always upon the decay. 

Newton. 

Each may feel increafes and decays, 

And fee now clearer and now darker days. Pops. 

Taught, half by reaton, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pafs away. 

Pepe. 

2. The eficcts of diminution; the marks 
of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft 
have the decay of time upon it, and truth too 
werc liabie to mould and rottennefs, Lecke. 

. Declenfion from profperity. 
And if tay brother be waxen poor, and fallen 
in decay with thee, then thou fhalt relieve him. 
Leviticus, 
Tam tke very man 
That, from your hifi of difference and decay, 
Have follow’d your fad feps. Shakfpears. 

4. The caufe of decline. 

He that feeketh to be eminent amongtft able 
men, hath a great tafk; but that is ever good for 
the publick: but he that plots to he the orty 
figure among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. 

Bacon, 

Decaer. n. f. [from decay] That 
which caufes decay. 

Your waicr is a fore decayer of your whorefon 
cead bocy. Shakjpeare’s Hamlet. 

DECE’ASE. 2.f. [deceffus, Lat.] Death ; 
departure from life. 

Lands arc by human law, in fome places, 3f- 
ter the ownei’s deceafe, diyiced unto all nis chil- 
dren; in fume, all cc{czndcth to tie eldeft fon. 

Hooker. 

To Dece’ase. v.n. [decedo, Latin.] To 
die; to depart from life. 

He tells us Arthur is deceas’d to-night. Shak/, 

You itall die 
Twice now, whcre others that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, thall but once deceafe. 
Chapmar. 
His lateft victories fill thicket came, 
As, near the ecntre, motion doth iacreafe; 

Till he, prefs'd down by hisown weighty name, 
Did like the veftal under fpoils deceaje. Dryden, 

DECEIT. on. ff. (deceptea, Latina} 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy; any prac- 
tice by which falfehocd is made to pafs 
for truth. 

My lips hall not fpeax wickednefs, nor my 
tongue utter deceit. Fob. 

2, Stratagem; artifice. 

His demand 
Springs net from Edwa:d’s well-meant koneft 
love, 
But from deceit bred by necefhity. Shakfp. 

3. [In law.] A fubtile wily fhift or de- 
vice; all manner of craft, fubtilty, guile, 
fraud, wilinefs, fleightnefs, cunning, 
covin, collufion, practice, and offence, 
ufed to deceive another man by any 
means, which hath no other proper or 
particular name but offence. Cowell. 


DeceirFuL, adj. [deceit aad full.) Frau- 
dulent ; full of deceit. 
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l grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avariciuus, talie, decertyul. Shutfo. 
The lovely young Lavinia once nad friends, 
And fortune Imil’d, deceitful, on her birth. 
Thomfo-, 
Dece’rruiry. adv. [from deceitful. ] 
lraudulently ; with deceit. 


Exercife of torm may be deceitfully difpatched 
of cuourfe. Fortan. 


DECEITFULNESS. n. /. [from deceitful. ] 
The quality of being fraudulent; ten- 
dency to decetve. 

Tine care of this world, and the decertf{ulne/s of 


riches, choke the word, and te beco:ncth un- 
fruitful, Mart hew. 
Deceivasre. adj. [from deceive. ] 
1. Subject to fraud; expofed toimpofture. 

Man was not only decervable in his integrity, 
but the angels of light in all their chiuity. Brown. 

How would thou ufe mc now, blind, and 

thereby 
Decetzable, in mofi things as a child 
Helplefs ? hence cahily contemn’u and (corn'd, 
And laft neglected. Nlilton 
‘2. Subject to produce errour; deceitful. 

It is good to contider of deturmity, not as a 
fign, which ts more decefvab/e, but as a caule 
which feldom taileth of the etect. Bacon, 

He received nothing but fair promifes, which 
proved decsivadble. Lay ward. 

O everfailing truft 
In mortal ftrength ! and vh, what not in man 
Deceitvable and vain ? Milton 
Dece iv aBLeNness. n./. | from deceivabie. | 
Liablenc{s to be dece.ved, or to deccive- 
He that has a great patron, has the advantage 
of his negligence and deceivablenefs. 
Government of the Torgue. 
To DECEIVE. v.a. [decipio, Latin. ] 
3. To caule to miltake ; to bring into er- 
rour; to impofe upon. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
there was adivine right of primogsniture to both 
chate and power. Locke. 


. To delude by ftratagem. 


. To cut off from expectation, with of 
before the thing. 
The Tuiki gencral, deceived of bis expeéta- 
tion, withdrew his feet twelve miles off. Anclles. 
I now belicv'd 

The happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes e- 
cov id, Dryden 

To mock ; to fail. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes, 
But the weak voice «fece/u'é their gafing throats. 
Deyder. 
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ç. To deprive by fraud or tlealth. 
Wine ts to be forborne in confumptions, for 
that the fpirits of the wine prey on the vifcid juice 
of the body, intercommon with the {pi its of the 
body, and fu deceive and rob them ot their nou- 
riihment. Bucan. 
Plant fruit-trees in large borders, and fer there- 
in fine fluwers, but thin and fparingly, left they 
deceitte the trecs. Bacon. 
Deceiver. n. / [from deceive.] One 
that leads another into errour; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 
Mien were direit rs ever : 
One fvot in fca, and onc on fhorc ; 
To one thing conftant never. | Shak [peare. 
As for Perkins’s diimifiion dut of France, they 
interpreted it not as irt he were detected for a 
counterfeit cecsiver. Bacon. 
Thofe voices, actions, or geftures which men 
have not by any compact agrced to make the in- 
Mroments of conveying their thoughts one to 
anothcr, are not the proper inftruments of de- 
eciving, fo as to denominate the perfon ufing them 
a liar or deceiver, South. 
I! is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo 
weak to foretcl] things near at hand, when a very 


Vote I. 
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few months mult of neceflity difcover the impof. 


ture. Sui/t. 
Adicu the heart-expanding bowl, 
And all the kind drce/vers ot the foul. Pope. 


DeCE'MRER. n. f. (december, Lat.] The 
lait month of the year; but named 
december, or the tenth month, when the 
year began in March. 

Men are April,when they woo, and Deremher 
when they wed. Shakfpeare's cts you like it, 
What thould we fpcak of 
When we arc old as you? When we thall hear 
The rainand wind beag dark December, Shat/p. 


DECE'MPEDAL. ads. [from decempeda, 
Latin.] Ten feet in length. Did. 


DECE'MYIRATE. n.f. (decemviratus, Lat. ] 
The dignity and ofhce of the ten go- 
vernours of Rome, who were appointed 
to rule the commonwealth inttead of 
confuls: „their authority fubhited only 
tivo years. Any body of ten men. 

DEPCENS Te ? nf. [decence, Vr. decel, 

DECENCY. § Latin.) 

1. Propriety ot form; proper formality ; 
becoming ceremony: decence is feldom 
ufed. 


Tnofe thoufand decencies, that daily flow 
Fiom ali her words and aétions. Ailean. 
In good works there may be gondnefs in the 
general: but decence and gracefulnefs can be only 
in the particulars indoing the good. Sprut. 
Were the offices of religion Rript of all the ex- 
ternal deeencics of worthip, they would nut make 
a due impretiion on the minds of thofe wio afit 
at them. Atterbury: 
She fpcaks, behaves, and acts juft as fhe ought; 
But never, never reach’d one gen’rous thought : 
Virtue fhe finds tev painful an endeavour, 
Cuntent to dwellin decencies for ever, Pope. 
2. Suitablenefs to character; propriety. : 
And mutt I own, the faid, my fecret marr, 
What with more deccnve were in tilence kept ? 


Dryden. 


The confidcration immediately fubfcquent to 
the being of a thing, is what agices or difagrees 


withthae thing ; what is fuitable or unfuitable to 


it; and from this tprings the notion of decency ur 
indecency, that which becomes or mifbecomes. 
Souch. 

Sentiments which raife laughter, can very 
feldom be admitted with any decency into an he- 
roick pocm. A Ada fon. 

3. Modelty ; not ribaldry ; not obfcenity. 
Immodeit words admitor no defence; 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. Rofcsam. 
Dece'NNIAL. adj. [from decennium, Lat. ] 
What continues for the fpace of ten 
years. 
DECENNO'VAL. adj, [decem and ns- 
DecenNo'vary. § vem, Lat.] Relating 
to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Pcloponne- 
fan war, contlituted a decennsval circie, or of 
nincteen years ; the fame which we now call the 
golden number. Holder. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole .’e- 
conngvary progrets of the epacts, to reduce the 
accounts of her motion and place to thufe of the 
fun. Holder. 

Decent. adj. [decens, Latin. ] 
1. Becoming ; lit; fuitable. 

Since there mutt he ornaments both in paint- 
ing and poetry, if they are not neceffary, they 
muft at leatt he decent; that is, in their due placc, 
and hut moderately ufed. Dryden. 

2. Grave; not gaudy ; not oftentatious. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Subcr, cafah, and demure, 

Allin a robe of darkeit grain 
Flowing with majeitick train, 


Dekec 

And fable Ilole of Cyprus tawn 

O'er the decent thoulders rawn. 
3. Not wanton; not immodett, 
De'ceNTLY. adw. [from decent, ] 
te In a proper manner; with futable he- 

haviour; without meannch or ottcntae 

tion. 

They could not decently refule aitifance to 1 
perfon, who had puntica thofe who tad ud. I- 
ed their relation. binme. 

Perform’d what friencfhip, juftice, truth ie- 

quire ; 
What could he more, but decenr!y retire ? Sw:ft. 
2. Without immodelly. 

Patt hupe of tarety, ‘twas his latet cure, 

Like falling Celac, accent'v tu cic. Dryden. 
DecertipeLity. nm fe (fom decut.] 
Liablencfs to be deceived. 

Some errours are fo fiched in us, that they 
maintain thcir intcrett upon the decipr.diii?y of vur 
decayed natures. Grante. 

Dece'PTiBLE. ad:, [from deceit.] Liable 
to be deceived; open to impolure; 
fubjedt to fraud, 

The rit and father caufe of common ecrrour, 
is the commun isfirmity of buman nature; of 
whofe deceptible condition, perhaps, there fhuuid 
not need any otaer cviction, than the reg-i ere 
rours we tha | ourfelves commit. Brown, 

DECE'PTION. n. f. [ deceptio, Latin. ] 
1, The act or meaus of decciving ; cheats 
fraud ; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, 
they are yet farther remuved by advenient da 
ception. Broun, 

All deception is a mifapplying of thofe figns, 
which, by compact or inftitution, were made the 
means of men’s fignifying or conveying | their 
thoughts. South, 

2. The itate of being deceived, 

Reafon, not impothbly, may meet 
Some fpccious of ject by the fue fuburn’d, 

And fal into deception unaware, Milton. 
Decer'PTIous. adi, [from deccit.] De- 
ccitful ; apt to deceive. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

That doth invert th’ arteft of eyes and cars ; 
As if thofe organs had geceprious fFunébons, 
Created only to calumniate. Sitak {scares 
Dece’eTive. adj. [from decrit.} Having 
the power of deceiving. Di. 
DeEcE'PTORY. adj. [from deceit.] Con- 
taining means of deceit. D:.7. 
DECE RPS. ads. [decerptus, Lat. ] Crop- 
ped; taken off. Diet. 
DECE'RPTIBLE. al. [decerfo, Lat.J ‘hat 
may be taken of. a. 
Dece'reTion. n. f. [from decerpt.) “Ihe 
act of cronping or taking off. Dict. 
Decertationon. f. [decertatio, Lat.] A 
contention; a itriving; a dilpute. DIP. 
Dece'ssiox. n. fi [deergio, Latin.) A 
departure; a going away. OM? . 
To Decua’'rRM. w. a. “[dtechatmer, Tr. ] 
To counteract a charm ; to difenchians. 
Notwitiflaneing the help uf phyfick, he was 
fuddculy cured by decharming tle witchcraft. 
Haran ye 
To DECYDEY wa. [atcila, Latin. ] 
1. To fix the event of; to determine. 

The day appraach'd wien tortune thould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. 

; Dry ten. 
2, To determine a queftion or difpute. 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 

Betwiat thy matter and the world decide Grane, 


Who fhall cride, when ductors ditagrce, 
And foundeti catuilts doubt > Pepe, 
i 
‘ 


DE'CIDENCE. n. f. [decidentia, Latin. 
3 P 


Mitt ". 
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1, The quality of being fhed, or of falling 
off. 
2. The a& of falling away. 

Men obferving the cecidence of their horn, do 
fall upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
and fucceffively rencweth again. Drown. 

Deci'DER. n. f. [from decide] 
1. One who determines caufes. 

l] cannot think that a jetter or a monkey, a 
droll or a puppet, can be proper judges or de- 
crters of controverfy. Watts. 

The man is no all decider in common cafes of 
preperty, where paity is out of the queftion. 

Swift. 
2. One who determines quarrels. 


DECIDUOUS. adj. [deciduus, Latin. ] 
Falling; not perennial; not lafting 
through the year. * 

In botany, the perianthium, or calyx, is deci- 
danus, with the flower. Quincy. 

Deci’puousness. n. /. [from deciduous. | 
Aptnefs to fall; quality of fading once 
a year. MiG, 

De'cimatr. adj. [decimus, Latin.] Num- 
bered by ten; multiplied by ten. 

. In the way we rake now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 


beyond cighteen, or, at mott, four and twenty 
decimal progrefhons, without confufion. Locke. 


To DE'CIMATE, v. a. [decimus, Lat.] 
To tithe; to take the tenth. 


DECIMATION. n. /. [from decimate. ] 
t. A tithing; a felection of every tenth 
by lot or otherwife. 
2. A {feletion by lot of every tenth foldier, 
in a general mutiny, for punifhment. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
Take thou the deftin’d tenth. 
A deci nation | will firiétly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 
And of each legion each centurion thall dic, 
Dryden. 
To DECIPHER. v. a. [dechifrer, Fr.] 
a. To explain that which is written in 


ciphers: this is the common ufe. 

Zeilmane, that had the fame character in her 
heart, could eafily decipher it. Sidney. 

Affurance is writ ina private character, not to 
he rcad, nor underftood, but by the confciencc, 
to which the fpirit of God kas vouchfafed to «de- 
cipher it. South. 

s. To unfold; to unravel; to explain: 
as, to decipher an ambiguous /peech. 

3. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
racters, 

Could 1 give you a lively reprefentation of guilt 
and horrour on this hand, and paint out eternal 
wratt) and dec pier etcrpal vergeance on the 
ether, then might I thew you the condition of a 
nner hearing himfelf denied by Christ. Scurh. 

Taen were laws of necefuty invented, that fo 
every particular fubject migit find his principal 
pleature deciphered unto him, in the tables of his 
Jaws. Locke, 

4- Lo ftamp ; to charaGterize; to mark, 
You are both decipher’d 
For villains mark’d with rape. Skak/peare, 
Decr’PHERER. n. f. [from deciph:r.] One 
who explains writings in cipher, 
Decr'sion. a. /. (from decide. ] 
1. Determination of a diderence, or of a 
doubt. 


Shak/peare. 


The time approaches, 
That wall with due decion make us know 
What we fhal: fay we havc, and what we owe. 
Shak/peare, 
Picafure and revenge 
[ave cars more deaf thay adders to the voice 
Ci any uiue cen, Saak/peare. 
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The number of the undertakers, the worth of 
fome of them, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a decifion, are fure arguments of the dignity 
and importance of it. Woodward. 

War is a direét appezl to God for the decifien 
of fome difpute, which can by no other means 
be determined. aditerbury. 

2. Determination of an event. 

Their arms are to the lait aecifien bent, 

And fortune labours with the valt event. Dryden. 

3. It is ufed in Scotland fora narrative, 
or reports of the proceedings of the 
court of feffion there. 

Deci'stve. adj. [trom decide. } 

t. Having the power of determining any 
difference 3 conclufive, 

Such a reflection, though it carries nothing 
perfectly decifive in it, yet creates a mighty 
confidence in his breaft, and ftiengthens him 
Much in nis opinion. dtterbury. 
~ This they are ready to look upon as a detcr- 
mination on their hde, and decifiue of the con- 
troverfy between vice and virtuc. Rogers, 

2. Having the power of fettling any event. 
For on th’ event 
Decifrve of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 


Decr’siveELy. adv, [from decifive.] In 
a conclulive manner. 


Deci'stveness.n./. [from decifive.] The 
power of argument or evidence to ter- 
minate any difference, or fettle an event. 


Deci’sony. adj. [from decide.) Able to 
determine or decide. 


To Deck. v. a. [decken, Dutch. ] 


1. To cover; to overfpread, 
Ye mifts and exhalations, that now rife 
From hill or fleaming lake, dufky or grey, 
In honour to the world’s great Author, rife! 
Wocther to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d fky, 
Or wet the thirty earth with falling fhowers, 
Riting or falling, Rill advance his praife. Milton 
2. To drefs; to array. 
Sweet ornament! that decks a thing divine. 
Shakfpeare. 
Long may’ft thou live to wail thy children’s 
lofs, 
And fee another, as I ice thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ftall’d in mine. 
Siak/peare. 
She fets ta work millions of fpinning worms, 
That in their green thops weave the fmvoth- 
hair'd nik, 
To dect ker fons. 
3. To adorn; to embellith. 
Bur direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb. 
Spenfer. 
Now the dew with fpangles deck?/ the ground, 
A fweeter (pot of earth was never found. Dryd. 
The god thall to his vot’rics tell 
Each confcious tear, each bluthing grace, 


Milton. 


That deck'd dear Eloifa’s face. Prior. 
Deck. n./. [from the verb. ] 
1. The floor of a fhip. 
Her keel plows helt, 
And deck knocks heaven. Ben Fenfon. 


We have alfo raifed our fecond decks, and given 
more vent thereby to our ordnance, trying on 
our nether overloop. Raleigh. 

If any, born and bred under deck, had no 
other information but what fenfe affords, he 
would be of opinion that the ihip was as ttable 
as a houfe. Glanville, 

On high rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Bencath whole fhade our humble frigates go, 

Dryden. 

At fun-{ct to their hip they make return, 

And {nore fecure on decks till rofy morn. Dryd. 
2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other. 

Befides gems, many other forts of Rones are 
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regularly figured: the amianthus, of parallet 
threads, as inthe pile of velvet; and the felenites, 
of parallel plates, as in a deck of cards. Grew, 


Dr'cxen. n.f. [from deck.) A dreffer; 
one that apparels or adorns; a coverer, 
as a table-decker. 

fo DECLA'IM. v.n. [declamo, Latin.] 
To harangue ; to {peak to the paffions ; 
to rhetoricate ; to {peak fet orations. 


What are his mifchicfs, conful? Ycu decluim 
Againtt his manners, and corrupt your own. 


l Ben Jonfon. 
The fplendid declaimings of novices and men 
of heat. South, 


It is ufual for mafters to make thcir boys «e- 
claim on both fides of an argument. Swift. 
Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of 
o-atory, and declaim aloud on the praife of good- 
nefs. Watts, 
DECLA'IMER., x. f. [from declaim.] One 
who makes {peeches with intent to move 
the paffions. 

Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer 
againit jealoufy. diddi fon. 

DECLAMATION, 2. f. [declamatio, Lat.} 
A difcourfe addreffed to the paffions ; 
an harangue; a fet fpeech; a piece of 
rhetorick. 

The caufe why declimations prevail fo greatly, 
is, for that men {uffer themfelves to be de- 
luded. Hooker, 

Thou mazyeft forgive his anger, while thou 
makeft ule of the plainnefs of his dec/amee 
tion, Taylor, 

DECLAMA'TOR. n. f. (Latin.] A de- 
claimer; an orator; a rhetorician : fel- 
dom ufed. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous dechamte 
tor, without being fired at hisnobie zeal. Tue/:r. 

Decra’Matory. adj. [declamatorius, 
Latin. ] 

1, Relating to the pra&tice of declaiming 5 
pertaining to declamation; treated in 
the manner of a rhetorician. 

This awhile fufpended his interment, and be- 
came 2 declamasory theme amongft the rcligious 
men of that age. W citon, 

2. Appealing to the paffions. 

He has run himfelf into his own dec/umatory 
way, and almoft forgotten that he was now 
fetting wp for a moral poet. Dryden. 

DeEcLA’RABLE. adj. [from declare.] Ca- 
pable of proof. 

This is declaruble from the bef writers, Brown. 

DECLARA'TION. n. f. [from declare, ] 

1. A proclamation or affrmation; open 
expreffion ; publication. 

His promifes are nothing clie but declarations, 
what God will do for the good of men. Looker. 

Though wit and learning are certain and habi- 
tual perfedctions of the mind, yet the declareticn 
of them, which alone brings the repute, is fub- 
je& to a thoufand hazards. South. 

There are no where fo plain and full declara- 
tions of mercy and love tv the fons of men, as * 
are made in the gofpel. Tisletfon. 

2. An explanation of fomething doubtful. 
Obfolete. 


3. [In law.] Declaration (declaratio) 1s 
properly the fhewing forth, or laying 
out, of an ation perfonal in auy fuit, 
though it is ufed fometimes for both 
perfonal and real actions. Cowell. 

Decva’rative. adj. [froindeclare.] Mak- 
ing declaration ; explanatory. 

The names of things fhould be always taken 


from fomething obtervably declarative of their 
form or nature. Griw. 


2. Making proclamations. 
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To this we may add the tox popuh, fo declara. 

tive on the fame fide. Swift. 

DecLa'RaTORILY. adv. [from declara- 

tory.] In the form of a declaration; 
not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Francifcus 
de Cordus, have both dec/araterily confirmed the 
(ame. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Decra’rAtory. adti. [from declare.] Af- 
tumative; expreilive; not decretory ; 
not promiffory, but expreffing fome- 
thing before promifed or decreed. Thus, 
a declaratory law, is a new aĝ confirm- 
ing a former law. 

Thefe bleffings are not only declaratory of the 
good pleafure and intention of God towards 
them, but likewife of the natural tendency of 
the thing. Tillet fon. 

To DECLA'RE. v. a. [declaro, Latin. ] 

1. To clear; to free from obfcurity. Not 
in ufe. 

To declare this a littl, we muft afume that 
the turfaces uf fuch bodics are exactly (nivuth, 

Boyle. 

2, To make known to tell evidently and 
openly. 

It hath been declared unto me of you, that 
there arc contentions among you. 1 Cor. 

The fun by certain figns declares 

Both when the fouth projects a ttormy day, 
And when the clearing north will putf the clouds 
away, Dryden's Virgil. 

3. To publifh; to proclaim. 

Deciare his glory among the heathen. 1 Chron. 

4. To Mhow in open view; to fhow an 
opinion in plain terms. 

In Cxfar’s army fomewhat the foldicrs would 
have had, yet they would not declare themielves 
in it, but unly demanded a difcharge. B:rcon. 

We are a confidtrable body, who, upon a pro- 
per occafion, would not fail to declare ourteives. 

edili fan. 

Jo Decra're. v.n. To make a decla- 
ration; to proclaim fome refolntion or 
opinion, or favour or oppofition: with 
for or againfi. 

The internai faculties of will and underftand- 
ing decrccing and declaring againfi them. Taylor. 

God is fud not to have left himlelf without 
witnefs in the world, there being fomeching 
fixed in the nature of men, that will be fure to 
teitify and declare for him, South's Sern. 

Like fawning courtiers, for fuccefs they wait; 
And then come (miling, and declare for fate. 

Dryden, 

Decra’rement. n. f. [from declare. ] 
Dileovery ; declaration ; teitimony. 

Cryttal will calefy into electricity ; tnat is, 
into a power to attract Mraws, or light budics; 
and convert the needle freely placed, which is a 
declaremett ot very diticrent parts. Brown, 

Decraker. n. f [from declure.} A 
proclaimner; one that makes any thing 
known, 

Decre’Nsion. nf. [declinatio, Latin. } 

1. Tendency from a greater to a leis de- 
gree of excellence. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 
Ev’n in the afternoon of her keit days, 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
Tou bale declension. dhak/peare’s Rich. 111. 

Take the pidture of a man in the greennefs and 
vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and 
dvclenjien of his drooping years, and you will 
icurce Know it to belong tu the fame perfon. 

Souths Sermons. 

3. Declination; defcent. 

We may restunably allow as much for the «ec- 
clenj:cn of the land from that place to the fea, as 
for the isnimeaiate Leight vf the mountain. 


Larnet’s Theory. 


4. To fink; to be impaired; to decay. 


DIÇ 


3. Inflection ; manner of changing nouns. 


Declenfion is only the variation or change of 
the termination of a noun, whilit it continues to 
fignify the fame thing. Clarke’s Lat. Gram, 


DECLINABLE, aaj. (from decline.] Hav- 


ing variety of terminations: as, a de- 
clinable noun. 


DECLINA'TION. n. f. (declinatio, Latin.] 


t. Defcent; change from a better toa 
worfe itate; diminution of vigour ; 
decay. 

The qucen, hearing of the declinatice of a 


monarchy, took it fo ill, as fhe would never 
after hear of his fuir. Bacen. 
Two gcneral motions all animations have, 
that is, their beginning and increafe; and two 
more, that is, their Rate and declination. Brown. 
Hope warts upon the flow’ry prime ; 
And tummer, though it be lefs gay, 
Yet is not look’d on us a time 
Of «declination or decay. Waller, 
2. The act of bending down: as, a decli- 
nation of the head. 
3- Variation from re&titude; oblique mo- 
tion; obliquity. 
Suppofing there were a declination of atums, 
yet wul it not efteét what they intend; for then 
they do all decline, and fo there will be no morc 


concourfe than if they did perpendicula:ly de- 
fcend. Ray. 


This declination af atoms in their defcent, was 
itfelf either neceifary or voluntary. Bently. 
4. Deviation from moral reétitude. 

That a peccant creature fhould difapprove and 
repent of every declination and violation of the 
rules of juit and honeit, this right reafon, dit- 
courfing upon the ftock of its own principics, 
could not but infer, South's Sermons. 

5- Variation from a fixed point. 

There is no declination of latitude, nor varia- 
tion of the clevation of the pole, notwithitanding 
what fome have afferted. Woodward. 


6. [In navigation.] The variation of the 
needle from the direction to north and 
fouth, 

7. [In altronomy.} The declination of 
a dtar, we call its fhorteft diftance from 
the equator. Drown. 

8. [In grammar.] The declenfion or in- 
fleétion of a noun through its various 
terminations. 

9. DrecLINaTIiON of a Plane [in dialling] 

is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 

either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the 
ealt or weit; or elfe between the me- 
ridian and the plane, if accounted from 
the north or fouth. Harris. 


Dicuma’tor. } n. f [from decline. ] 
Decitinatory. § An intrument in di- 
alling, by which the declination, recli- 
nation, and inclination of planes are 
determined. Chambers. 
There are feveral ways to know the feveral 
planes; but the readicit is by an intrument 
called a declinutory, fitted to the variation of your 
plice. Moxon, 
Zo DECLINE. v. n. [declino, Latin.] 
t. To lean downward. 
And then with kind embraces, tempting kiffes, 
And with declining head into his bofom, 
Bid him thed tears, as being overjoy’d. Shuk/p. 
2. To deviate ; to run into obliquities. 
Neither thalt thou fpeak in a caure to decline 
aftcr many, to weft judgment. Exodus. 
3. To fun; to avoid to do any thing. 


Oppoled to improvement or exaltation. 
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Sons at perfe age, and fathers dechin'ne, the 
father thould be as a ward to the fun. Sab’ 
They Il be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done t' th’ capitol; who's like to rife, 
Wha thrives, and who declines. Shak/peare, 
Somctimes nations will decline fo low ` 
From virtuc, which is reafon, that no wrong, 
But juitice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Afi/tox. 
That empire mutt decline, 
Whofe chicf fuppoit and finews are of coin. 
Maller. 
And nature, which all a&s of life defigns, 
Not like ill poets, inthe litt declines, Denham. 
Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears ; 
He looks the prop of my declining years! Dry. 
Autumnal warmth declines; 
Ere heat is quite deesy’d, or cold begun. DryA 
Faith and morality are declined among us. 
Swift. 
God, ia his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load 
our declining years with many fuifesings, with 
difcafcs, and decays of nature. Surft. 
To Decui'NE, v. a. 


1, To bend downward; to bring down. 
And now fuir Phoebus ’gan decline in hafe. 
His weary waggon to the weltern vale. Spenfer, 

And leaves the femblance of a lever, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd, 
And love-dcje&ted cyes. Tromfer. 
2. To fhun; to avoid; to refufe; to be 
cautious of, 
He had wilely declined that argument, though 
in their common fcrmons they gave it. C/urenian, 
Since the mules do invoke my pow’r, 
I thall no more decline that facred buw'r, 
Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. Sull? 
Though I the bufinefs did decline, 
Yet I contriv’d the whole defign, 
And fent them their petition. Denham 
If it fhould be faid that minute bodies are in- 
diffoluble, becaufc it is their nature to be fo, th:at 
would not be to rencer a reafon of the thing pro- 
poled, but, in effect, to decline rendering any. 
Boye. 
Could Caroline have been captivated with the 
glorics of this world, fhe had tnem all laid be- 
fure her; but the gencroufly declined them, be- 
caufe fhe faw the acceptance of them was incon- 
fltent with religion. Addifor, 
Whatever they judged to be moft agreeable or 
difagrecable, they would purlue ur decline. 
attterhusy 
3. To modify a word by various termina- 
tions; to mfe. 
You decline mufa, avid conftrue Latin, he tes 
help of a tutar, or wit. iome Engliti tranfation. 
Jf ates. 
Decine n. /. [from the wen) OT he 
itate of tendency to the lefs or the 
worle; diminution; decay. Contrary 
to increafe, improvement, or elevation. 
Tny rife of fortune did I only wed, 
Fiom its decline determ n’d tu recede. Prisr, 
Thofe fathers lived in the decine of literatuie. 
Saf. 
DECLI'VITY. ay [eechars, Lat.) En- 
clination or obliquity reckoned down- 
ward; gradualdefcent, not precipitots or 
perpendicular ; the contrary to acclivity. 
Rivers will not fow unlets upon teclizity, aud 
their fources be raifed above the eaiiti’s ordinary 
furfucc, fothat they may run upon a defcent. 
W oodavarst. 
I found myfclf within my depth; and the a-- 
clizity Was bo tral, that 1 walked near a miie 
before I got to the thore. Gallrver’s Travilie 


Decui'vous. cdj. [declivis, Lat.] Gra- 
dually defcending; not precipitous; 
not perpendicularly finking ; contrary 
to acclivous ; moderately fteep. 

To DECOCT. wea. [decogua, decaduin. 
Latin. ] 

3? 2 
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1. To prepare by boiling for any ufe; to 
digeit in hot water. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs hy drec?ing; and 
fubtile or windy {pirits are taken off by mecenhon 
or evaporation, Bucon. 

2. To digel by the heat of the tomach. 

There Mre decodes, and doth the food prepare ; 
There the ciRributesit to ev'ry vein ; 

There the eapeis what the may fitly fpace. Davies. 

3. To boil in water, fo as to draw the 
Rrength or virtue of any thing. 

The ionger malt or neibs are decedted tn liquor, 
elke clearer it ts. Bacon. 

4. To boil up toa confillence; to ttrength- 
en or invigorate by bo'ling: this is no 
proper ufe. 

Cin foeccn water, their barley broth, 

Decot? then cold blood to fuch valiant heat. Shady 

Deco'criere. adj. [from deco.) That 
may be boiled, or prepared by boiling. 

Desf, 

Deco'ction. n.f. [decofuni, Lat. ] 

1. The act of boiling any thing, to ex- 
tradi its virtues. 

Jy anfulivn the longer it is, the greater is the 
part of the grots budy, that goeth into the liquor ; 
but in decoction though more guetn torth, yet i 
cither purgcth at the top, or fcttlethat she bottom. 

Bacen. 

The lincaments of a white lily will remain 
after the itrongett decoion, etrbuthnot. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 

They ciftil their hufbands land 
In cderocPicns; and are mann’d 

With tea emp rics, in their chamber 
Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ren Tenfen. 

Ifthe plant be hoiled m water, the {trained 
liquor is calied the decoroa of the plant. drdurh. 

Decocture.n.f. [from deco?.] A fub- 
ftance drawn by decoétion. 

Decoxra’tion. n. /. (decollatio, Latin. ] 
The att of beheading. 

He, by a decol'ation of all hope, annihiiated 
his mercy: this, by an immiuderancy thereof, 
deitroycd his juftice. Bi cwn., 

DecompPo'sitr, adj. [aecomprfitus, Lat. ] 
Compounded afecond time s compounded 
with things already compofite 

Decompsfites of three metals, or more, are too 
long to inquire of, except there be tome compo- 
fitions of them alrcady obferved. Davon. 

Decos eosi'tren. n.f. [ad compeftus, Lat. ] 
The act of compounding things already 
compounced. 

We confider «bat happens in the compofitions 
and decompo’ tiens of faline particles. Boyle. 

To DECOMPOUND. v.a. [decompono, 
Latin. ] 

1. “Yo eompofe of things already com- 
pounded ; to compound a fecond time ; 
to form by a fecond compolition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the Gowe!s of the earth 
Maske decompoundted hodiesy as we ice wm vitriol, 
Cinnabar, aid cven in fulphuritiels, Loyie. 

When a word tlands for a very complex tica, 
that is compounded and deconpemnded, it is nut 
eafy for inca te form aad retain that idea caactly. 

Loche. 

If the vic’et, Llue, and green be intercepted, 
the remaning ychow, viangc, and red will com- 
pound upon the paper an orange; and then, if 
ree intercepted colours be let pals, they will fall 
upon this compounded orange, and, together 
with it, decor pound a wike. Newton, 

2. To refcive acompound into fimp'e parts. 
This is a feale that has of late crept ir- 
regularly into chymical books. 


Drcomeo’unn. aly. {from the verb.] 
Compofed of things or words already 
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compounded ; compounded a fecond 
time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far 
from being elementary patts extraéted out of the 
body of mercury, that they aie rather, to bor- 
row a term of the grammatians, dicoinprend 
bodies, made up of the whole metal and the 
ménftraum, or other additaments employed to 
difzurfe it. Boye. 

No body fhould ufe any compound or decom- 
pound of the tubitantial verbs. strbuth aad Pope. 

De’coRAMENT. n. /. [from decorate. ] 
Ornament ; embellifhment. Did. 

To DE'CORATE. v.a. (decoro, Lat.] 
To adorn ; to embellifh; to beautify. 

Decora'Tiox, n.f. (from decorate.] Or- 
nament; embelliihment; added beauty. 

The enfigns of virtues contribute to the orna- 
meat of figures; fuch as the decorations belong- 
ing to the liberal arts, and to war. Dryden, 

This helm and heavy buckler I can fpare, 

As only decorations of the war: 

So Mars is arm’d for glory, not for need. Dryd. 
Decora ron. a. /. [from decorate.] An 

adorner ; an embellifher. Did. 
Deco’kous. adi. [decorus, Isat.} Decent; 

fuitable to a character; becoming ; 

proper ; befitting ; feemly. 

ft is not fo decorous, in refpeét of God, that 
he fhould-immediately do all the meane and 
triflingeft things himfclf, without any inferiour 
or fubordinate minifter. Ray. 

Jo DECO'RTICATE. v. a. [dcortico, 
Lat.] To diveft of the bark or hufk ; 
tohufk; to peel; to ftrip. 

Take great barley, dried and decerticated, 
after it is well wafhed, and boil it in water. 

Arbuthnst. 
DecorTica Ton. n. f. [from decorticate. ] 
The act of ftripping the bark or hufk. 


DECORUM. n.f. [Latin.] Decency ; 
behaviour contrary to licentioufnefs, 


contrary to levity ; feemlinefs. 
If your malter 
Would have a queen his beggar, your muft tell 
him 
That majefly, ta keep decorum, muft 
No lels beg than a kingdom. Shakfpeare. 
I am far from fufpecting fimpticity, which is 


bold to trefpafsin points of decorum, Wotton. 
Beyond the fa`d and fettled rules 

Of vice and virtue in the fchouls, 

The better fort thall fet before “em 

A grace, a manner, a <ecoriwn. Prior, 


Gentlemen of the army fhouid be, at leaf, 
obliged to external decorum : a profligate lite and 
character fhouldnot be a means of advancement. 

Swift. 

He kept with princes due desarun, 

Yet never lood in awe before ’em. Swift. 

To DECO'Y. v. a. [from kocy, Dutch, a 
cage.] To lure into acage; toentrap; 
to draw into a fnare. 

A fowler had taken a partridge, who of- 
fered tu decsy her companiuns into the fnarc. 

L' Efirange. 
Decoy’d by the fantaftic laze, 
Now loft, and now renew'd, he finks ablorpr, 
Rider and horfe. Tionfon. 
Deco'y. n. f. [from the verb.] Allure- 


ment tomifchiefs ; temptation. 

The Devil could never have had tuch numbers, 
had he not ufed fome as decays to enfnare others. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Thefe exuberant productions of the carth be- 
came a continual decoy and fnare : they only ex- 
cited and tomented lus. W oodwani, 

An old dramdrinker is the devil’s decoy. 
Boa kley. 


Dr co' Ybu ck Amy. A duck that lures 
others. 
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There is a fort of ducks, called d:csyducis, 
that wil bring whole flights of fowl to their rce- 
tirements, where are convenienctes made for 
catching them. Moxtimer. 

To DECRE'ASE. v. n. [decrefca, Latin. ] 
To grow leis ; to be diminifhed. 

From the moun is the hgn of fcalts, a light 
that decreafeth in her perfection. Eccius, 

Unto fifty years, as they faid, the heart an- 
nually increalech the weight of one drachm; 
after whick, in the fame proportion, it decrea/. 14. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

When the fum comes to his tropicks, days in- 
creafe and decrcafe but a very ittie tor a great 
while together. ewin, 

To Decre'ase. v. a. To make lefs; to 
diminifh. 
He did difhonourable find 
Thofe articles, which did our ftate decreafe. 
Daniel. 

Nor cherith'd they relations poor, 

That might decreafe their prefent itore. Prior. 

Heat increates the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
a3 of oil, balfam, and honcy ; and thereby de- 
creafes their refiltance. Newzron, 

Decre'ase.n, f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The ftate of growing lefs; decay. 

By weak’ning toil and hoary age o’ercome, 
Sce thy decreafe, and haiten to thy tomb. = Prisr. 

2. The wain; the time when the vifible 
face of the moon grows lefs. 

Sce in what time the feeds, fet inthe increafe 
of the moon, come to a certain height, and how 
they ditter from thofe that arc fet in the decreafe - 
of the nwon. Bacsr. 


To DECRE'E. v. n. [cdecretum, Latin.] 
To make an edi& ; to appoint by edict ; 
to eftablifh by law; to determine ; to 
refolve. 

They thall fee the end of the wife, and fhall 
not underftand what God in nis counfel hath 
decreed of him. Wifdom. 

Father eternal! thine 1s to decree ; 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will, 
Miton. 

Had heav’n decreed that I fhould life enjoy, 
Heav’n had decreed tu fave unhappy Troy. Dry. 

Zo Decree. v. a. To doom or affign by 
a decree. 

Thou hall alfo decree a thing, and it fhall be 


eftablithed. Geb: 
The king their father, 

On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 

His {ceptre to the younger. Rowe. 


Decree. n.f. [decretum, Latin.]} 
1. An edict ; aiaw. 
If you deny me, he upon your law ! 
Tiere is no force in the decrees of Venice. Stat. 
There went a decree from Cxiar Augultus, 
that all the world thould he taxed. Luke. 
Arc we condemn’d by fate’s uajult decree 
No more our houles and our imes to fee ? 
Dryden. 
Tre Snpreme Beirg is fovereignly good ; he 
rewards the ju, and punifhes the unju : and, 
the folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, 
is the caufe of human calamity. Brocme. 


2. An eftablifhed rule. 


When he made.a decree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thuncler. Fob. 


3. A determination of a fuit, or litigated 
caufe. 

4. [In canon law.] Anordinance, which 
is enacted by the pope himfelf, by and 
with the advice of his cardinals in 
council affembled, without being con- 
fulted by any one thereon. 

“ylife’s Parergon. 

De'cREMENT. ni. f. Mea Lia) 
Decreafe ; the flate of growing lefs ; 
the quantity loli by decreafing. 
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Upon the tropick, and firð defccnfion fram 
eur tolitice, we are fearce (cutible of declination ; 
but declining farther, our decrement accelerates : 
we fet apace, and in our lukt days precipitate into 
our faves, Brawan's Vulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of 
the carth, futter a continual decrement, and grow 
lower and lower, Woodward. 

DECREPIT? adj. (decrepitus, Latin. ] 
Watted and worn out with age; in the 
lait lage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer ! baic, ignoble wretch, Shak. 

Of men’s lives, in this decrepit age of tue world, 
many cxccsd fourfcore, and fume an hundred 
years, | Raleigh, 

This pope is decrepit, and the bell gocth fo 
him: take order that there Le chofen a pope of 
freth ycars. Bucen, 

Decrepit {uperititions, and fuch as had their 
Nativity in times beyond all history, are freth in 
the obicrvation of many heads. brown. 

And from the north to call 
Decrepit Winter. Milton, 

Wo this obferves, may in bis body find 
Decrepitage, but never in his mind. — Denham, 

Propp'd on his laff, and ttooping as he gues, 
A painted mitre fhades his furrow'd brows; 
Tue god, inthis decrepit form array’d, 

Tue gardens entec’d, and th: fruits {urvey'd. 
Dope. 

The charge of witchcraft infpires peopic with 
a malevolence towards thofe poor decrepit parts of 
our fpecies, in whom human nature is dctaced 
by infirmity and dotage. Addifan. 


Jo DECREPITATE. v. a. [decrepo, 
Latin.] To calcine falt till it has ceafed 
to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafsin a pot of falt, although 
decrepitated, Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

DECREPITA'TION. n. f. [from decrepitate. | 
The crackling noife which falt makes, 
When put over the fire in a crucible. 

Duincy. 
tease n. f. [from decrepit. ] 

Decre'pitubDe. § The lait tage of de- 
cay ; the laft effets of old age. 

Mother carth, in this her barrennefs and de- 
crepituefs of age, can procreate fuch {warms of 
curliuus engines, Bentley, 

Decre’scenrt. adj. [from decrefcens, Lat. ] 
Growing lefs; being in a flate of de- 
creafe. 

De'cretat. adj. [desretum, Latin.] Ap- 
pertaining to a decree ; containing a 
decree. 


A decretal epifile is that which the pope de- 
crees cither by bimfelf, or clfe by the advicc of 
his cardinals; and this mutt be on his being con- 
fulted by fome particular p:tfun or peifuns 
thereon. -tvlifie’s Parcrgon. 
Dr'cretar, n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A book of decrees or edits ; a body of 

laws. 

The fccond room, whofe walls 

Were painted fair with memorable getts 

Of magittrates, of courts, of tribunals, 

Of laws, of judgments, and of decreta’s. Spenfer, 
2. The collection of the pope’s decrees. 

Traditions and decretals were made of equal 
force, and as authentical as the facred chartcr 
itfelf. Howes Vocal Foref. 

De'cretist. n. f. [from decree.] One 
that thidies or profefles the knowledge 
of the decretal. 

The decretijis had their rife and beginning 
under the reign of the emperor Frederick Bar- 
baroffa. aVyiiffe’s Parergon, 

De'cretory. adj. [from decree J 
i. Judicial ; definitive, 
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There ave lenitives that friendhip will apply, 
before it will be brought tu the derctory rigours 
of a condemning fentence. South's Sermons. 


2. Critical; in which there is feme defi- 


nitive event, 

The mations of the moon, fuppofed to be mea- 
fured by fevens, and the ciiical ur decretery days, 
depend on that number. Brown. 


Decrt/ar. n. fi (trom decry.} Clamo- 


rous cenfure 3 hally or noily condemna- 
tion; concurrence in cenfuring any 
thing. 


To DECRY’. v. a. [decrier, French. ] 


"To cenfure ; to blame clamoroufly ; to 

* clamour againtt. 

Malice in criticks reigns fo high, 
That for fmallcrruurs they whole plays decry. Dry 

Thofe meafures, which are catolled by one 
half of the Kingdom, are naturally decried by the 
other. AAddifon. 

They applicd themfclves to leffen their autho- 
rity, decried them as hard and unneceffary re-. 
ftraints. Rogers. 

Quacks and impottors arc ftill cautioning us 
to beware of counterleits, and decry others cheats 
only to make more way for their own. Swift. 

Decu/Mbence.) n.f. ({decumbo, Lat.] 

Decu'mBency. § The att of lying down ; 
the poiture of lying down. 

This mutt come to pals, if we hold opinion 
they lic not down, and enjoy no decumbence at 
all ; for tationis properly no reit, but one kind 
of motion. Broww s Vulgar Ervours 

Not confidering the ancient manner of decum- 
Bercy, he imputed this geiture of the beloved 
diciple unto rulticity, or an at of incivility. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Decu’maiture. a. f. [from decumbo, 
Latin. } 

1. The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a difeafe. 

2. [{n ailrology.] A fcheme of the hea- 
vens erected for that time, by which 
the prognolticks of recovery or death 
are difcovered. 

If but a mile the travel out of town, 

The planetary hour mult rit be known, 
And lucky moment : if her cye but akces, 
Or itches, its decumbiture fhe takcs. Dryden. 

De'cupLe. adj. [decuplus, Latin.) Ten- 
fold; the dame number ten times re- 
peated. 

Man’s length, that is, a perpendicular from 
the vertex unto the fole of the toot, is decuple 
unto hts profundity ; that is, a dvect line bc- 
tween the breait and the fpine. Brown. 

Suppofing there be a thouland forts of infects 
in this ifand, if thc laine proportion holds between 
theinfedts of England andof the world, as between 
plants domellick and exotick, that isy near a de- 
cup/le, the fpecies of infects wall amount to ten thou- 
fand. Ray. 

DecuRIon. n.f. (decurio, Latin.] A 
commander over ten; an officer fubor- 
dinate to the centurion. 

He inftituted decur ions through both thefe colo- 
nies, that i», one over every ten families. 

Temple, 

DECU'RSION. n. f. [decurfus, Lat.] The 
act of running down. 

Whaat is decayed by that decurfion of waters, is 
fupplied by the terrenc fæces which water brings. 

Hale. 

DECURTA'TION. n.f. [decurtatio, Lat.] 
The act of cutting thort, or fhorten- 
ing. 

To DECU'SSATE. v. a. [decufi, Lat.] 
To interfect at acute angles. 

This it perfurms by the action of a notable 
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mufele on each fide, having the form of the 


letter X, mace up of many bbros, decfjfuting 
one another lungways. Ruy. 


Decussa rion, n. f [from decufate. } 


The a@ of crofing; ilate of being 
croffed at unequal angles. 

Taougl there be licufJutian of the rays in the 
pupil of the eye, ana fu the image of the ubject 
in the retina, or boitum of the eyes Le inverted; 
yet doth nut the objcet appear tmverted, but in 
its right or natural polture. Ray, 


To DEDE'CORATE. v. a. [deaccoro, 


Latin.] ‘lo difgrace; to bringa re- 
proach upon. Did, 
Devecora'tion. n. f. [from dedecorate. | 
The act of difgracing ; difgrace. Dict. 
Deve corous, adj. [dedecus, Latin.) Dil- 
graceful ; reproachful; fhameful. DA. 
DEDENTI'TION. n. f. [de and dentitio, 
Lat.] Lofs or thedding of the teeth. 
Solon divided life into ten ieptenarics, becaule 
In evcry one thereof a man icccived lume fenfi- 


ble mutation: m the fiit is detentision, or 
falling of tecth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To DE'DICATE. », a. [dedico, Latin. } 


1. To devote to fome divine power; to 


confecrate and fet apart to facred ufes, 
A pleatant grove 
Was thot up high, full of the ftatcly tree 
That dedicate. is tu Olympick Jove, 
And to his fon Alcides. Spenfer. 
The princes offered ror de:licating the altar, in 
the day that it was anointed Neanbers, 
Warn'd by the fecr, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate, this wond'rous frame. 
Dryden, 
2. To appropriate folemnly to any perfon 
or purpofe. 
There cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to preatnefsdedicate themfelves.  S/ul}. 
Ladies, a gen’ral welcome trom his grace 
Salutes you all: this night he dedicates 


To fair content and you. Shak/peare. 
He went to learn tne profeffion of a foldier, to 
which he had dedicated himfellf. Chercendon. 
Bid her inttant wed, 
And quict dedicate her remnant life 
To the juf dutics ot an humble wite. Price, 


3. To inferibe to a patron. 
He compiled ten clegant books, and dedicated 
them to the lord Burghley. Peacham 


DE'DICATE. adj. [from the verb.j] Con- 
fecrate ; devote; dedicated; appro- 


priate. j 
Pray`rs from preterved louls, 

From fafling maids, whole names are dedicate 
To notning temporal. Shakfpeare. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being tous afligned 
unto him, leaveth now to be of the nature of the 
other mine parts, which arc given us for out 
worldly neccfiities, and becomen as a thing 
dedi-ate and appropriate unto God. Spelman 


DEDICATION. n. f. (dedicatio, Latin. ] 

1. The aâ of dedicating to any being or 
purpofe; confecration ; folemn appro- 
priation. 

Itcannot be laid to many men’s charge, that 
they have been fecurivus as to trouble bithops 
with placing the fift itune in the churches ; or 
fo fcvupulous 2s, after the erection, of them, to 
make any great ado for their dedication. Hooker. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo 
glorious as that under the reign of king Solomons 
at the dedication of the tempie. AL Aifot. 

2. An addrefs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat fuil-blown Bufo, pud’d by ev'ry quill ; 
Fed by foft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he wont hand tahand in fong. Pepe 


DED 
Pevica’ror. n. f. [from dedicate.] One 


who infcribes his work to a patron with 
compliment ard fervility. 

Leave dany’rous truths to unfuccefsful fatires, 
And flattery to fulfome dedicaters, Pop:. 

Dz'picaTory. adi. [from dedicate. ] Com- 
poling a dedication; complimental ; 
adulatory. 

Thus I fhould begin my epiftle, if it were a 
dedicatory one ; but itis a friendly letter, Pepe. 

Deni'tion. n. f. [deditio, Latin.] The 
aft of yielding up any thing ; furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueit, but rather a 
ded:tion upon terms and capitulations agreed be- 
tween the conqueror and tiie conquered. Hale. 

To DEDUCE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 
rt. To draw in a regular conneéted feries, 
from one time or one event toanother. 

I will deduce him from his cradle, through the 
deep and lubric waves of Rate and court, till he 
was twallowed in the gulpn of fatality. 

Wotton Buck, 

O godcefs, fav, thall I deduce my rhimes 

From the dire nation in its early times? Pope. 
2. To form a regular chain of confequen- 
tial propofitions, 

Reaton ts nothing but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from principles already known. 

Locke. 

3- To lay down in regular order, fo as 

that the following fhall naturally rife 
from the foregoing. 

Lend me your iong, ye nightingales! oh pour 
Tie mazy-tunning foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe! while I deduce, 

From the firft note the hollow cuckuo fings, 
The fymphony of fpring. Thom/fon. 
Depu'cement. n. f. [from ceduce.] The 
thing deduced ; the collection of reafon ; 
confequential propofition. 

Prafe and prayer ave his due worfhip, and the 
reft of thole deducements which I am confident 
arc the remote effects of revelation. Dryden. 

Depr'ciBLE. adj. [from deduce.) Col- 
Jectible by reafon ; confequential; dif- 
coverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many 
grounds, yet thall we evidence it hut from few. 

Brown's Vulgar Errsurs. 

The general character of the new earth is 
peradifaical; and the particular character, that 
it hath no tea: and both are apparently didu- 
able from its form:tion. Burnes. 

So far, therefore, as confcience reports ‘anv 
thing agrecable to or deducib/e trom thefe, it is 
to he hearkened to. South, 

- all properties of a triangle depend on, and 
are deducible fiom, the complex idea of tirec 
lines, including a (pace. Locke. 

Depou’crvs. adj. [from deduce.) Perform- 
ing the act of deduction. Did. 

Jo DEDU'CT. v. a. [deduco, Latin. } 

1. To fubftraét ; to take away ; to cut 
off ; to defalcate. 

We dedué from the computation of our years 
that part of our time which is fpent in incogi- 
tancy of infancy. Norris, 

2. To feparate ; to difpart ; to divide. 
Now not in ule. 

Having yet, in his deduéed (pright, 
Some fparks remaining of that heavenly hre. 
oui Spenfer. 

Devu'ctron, n. f. [dedudiio, Lat. ] 


1, Confequential colleGtion ; confe- 
quence ; propofition drawn from prin- 


ciples prernifed. 
Out of {cripture fuch duties may be deduced, 
ay fume kind of confequence 5 as by Jong cir- 
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cure of deduction it may be that even atl truth, 
out of any truth, may be concluded. Haoker . 
Set before you the moral law of God, with 
fuch dedu&ions from it as our Saviour hath 
drawn, or ourown icafon, weil informed, can 
make. Duppa. 
That by diverfity of motions we fhould fpell 
out things. not refembled by them, we miuit at- 
tribute tu fome fecret deduction ; but what this 
dedu€tion {hould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as daik as ignorance. 
Glanville, 
You have laid the experiments together in fuch 
a way, and made fuch deductions from them, as 
I have not hitherto met with. Boyle. 
All crofs and diftefteful humours are cither 
exprefslyy or by clear confequence and deduc- 
ticn, forbidden in the New Tctlament. 
Tillotfon. 
A reficction fo obvious, that natural inftinct 
feems to have fuggefted it even to thofe who 
never much attended to deducPions of reafon. 
Rogers. 
2. That which is deducted ; defalcation. 
Bring then thefe bleffings to a ftrict account ; 
Make fair dedudions ; {ec to what thcy mount. 
Pepe. 
Devu'ctive. adj. [from dedud.] Dedu- 
cible ; that isor may be deduced froma 


pofition premifed. 

All knowledge of caufesis dedu&ive ; for we 
know none Ly fimple intuition, but through the 
mediation of their cficéts. Glanville. 

Devu’cTivety. adv. [from dedudlive.] 
Confequentially ; by regular deduc- 
tion; by a regular train of ratiocina- 
tion. 

There is fcarce a popular errour paffant in 
our days, which is not cither directly expreifed, 
or dedu&ively contained, in this Work. Brown. 


DEED. n. / [bæn Sax. daed Dutch. ] 
1. Action, whether good or bad ; thing 


done. 
From loweft place when virtuous things pro- 


cecal, 
The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. 
Shatfpeare. 
The monfter nought replied; for words werc 
vain, 
And dzeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. 
Dryden, 
The fame had not confented to the council and 
deed. Luke. 


We are not fecluded from the expeétation of 
reward for our charitable deeds. Smuallridge. 
2. Exploit ; performance. 
I, on the other fide, 
Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 
The deeds themielves, tho’ nute, fpoke loud the 


doer. Milton, 
Thoufands were there, in darker fame that 
dwell, 

Whofe decus fome nobier poem thall adorn, 

Dryden. 
3. Power of action; agency. 
Nor knew F not 

To be with will and decd created riec. Milton. 


4. A& declaratory of an opinion. 

They defire, with firange abfurdity, that to 
the fame fenatc it thould belong to give full judg 
ment in matter of excommunication, and to ab- 
folve whom it pleafed them, clean contrary to 
their own former deeds and oaths. Hooker. 
, Written evidence of any legal act. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, 
which was impeached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes 
the deeds by which he aolds his eftate upon the 
face of a river, South, 

6. Faét; reality; the contrary to fiction: 
whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The fiage arife, and the big clouds defcend ; 
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So now in very decd L might beho!d 
The pond’rous carth, and all yon inarble roof, 
Mect ike the hands of Jove. Lee’s Oedipus, 
Dee’puess. adj. [from decd.) Unac- 
tive; without action ; without exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, and deed!efs in his tongue. 
Shakfpear?. 
Inftant, he cried, your female difcurd end, 
Ye dzedleft boaters! and the fong attend. Pope, 


To DEEM. v.n. part. dempt, or deemed, 
[domgan, Gothick; doemen, Dutch ; 
deman, Saxon. | 


1. To judge; to conclude upon confide 
ration; to think; to opine; to deters 
mine. f 

Here cke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th’ I¢ean ladies difagreed, 
Till partial Paris dempe it Venus” due. Spenfer, 
So natural is the union of religion. wita juftice, 
that we may boldly deem there is ncither, where 
both are not. Hooker. 
He who, to be deem’d 
A god, leap’d fondly into Ema flames. Milton. 
Thefe bleflings, fricnd, a deity beilow'd; 
For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryd. 
Nature difturb’d, 
Is deem'd vinditive to have cnang’d her courfe. 
Tacm/on, 
2. Toeftimate; to make eliimate of; this 
fenfe ts now difufed. 
Do me not to dy, 
Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjutt, 
That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in 
duft. - Spenfer. 
But they that fkill nut of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 
But not to desm of her defert afpire. Spenfrr, 


Deem n. f- [from the verb.} Judgment; 
{urmife; opinion. Not now in ufe. 
T Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, 


—I true! how now 2 what wicked deem is this 4 
S hakfpea re. 


DEE'MSTER. n.f. [from deem.] A judge: 
a word yet in ufe in Jerfey and the Ife 
of Man. 

DEEP. ad'. [deep, Saxon. ] 

1. Having length downward ; defcendinz 
far; profound: oppofed to /hallow, 

All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be 
fet deep, and in watry grounds more thallow. 
Buco, 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lics, 


And twice as deep as carth is diftant from the 
fkies. Dryden. 


2. Low in fituation; not high. 
3. Meafined from the furface downward. 


Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the fea in a 
diving vetfcl, found, m a clear fun-fhine days 
that when he was funk many tathoms decp into 
the water, the upper part of his hand, on which 
the fun fhone directly, appearcd of a red colour. 

4 Newton, 
4. Entering far; piercing a great way. 
This avarice 
Strikes decper, grows with more pernicious root, 
Shakfpeare. 

For, even in that feafon of the year, the ways 
in that vale were very deep. Clarenden, 

Theu hatt not ttreneth fuch labours to fuftain: 
Drink hellebore, my boy! drink decp, and fcour 

thy brain. Dryden. 


5. Far from the outer part. 
So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread, 
Deep ambuth'd in her filent den does hic. Jzyd. 


6. Not fuperficial; noi obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the fenfe lies 
deep, the mind muft ftop and buckle toit, and ftick 
upon it with Jabour and thought, and clofe con- 
templation, Lecke. 
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4. Sagaciouss penetrating; having the 
power to enter far into a fubjed. 
Who hath not heard it fpoken 
How deep you were within the books of heav’n? 
Shakfpeare, 
The fpirit of deep prophecy the hath, Shudjp. 
He ’s meditating with two deep divines. Shak. 
He in my ear 
Vented much policy and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, batths, und leagues, 
Plaufible to the world, to me worth nought. 
Milton. 
I do not difcover the helps which this great 
man of «deep thought mentions. Lake. 
8. Full of contrivance; politick; int- 
dious. 
When I have mast need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Bz he to me. Siak jpeure. 
g. Grave; folemn. 
O Gidip it my adep pray’rs cannot appcafe 
e 


> 
But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdecds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on nc alone. Shak/p. 

Nor awful Phebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper tilence, or with more regard. Drya. 

10. Dark-coloured. 
With deeper brown the grove was over{pread. 
Dryden, 
11. Having a great degree of ftillnefs, or 
gloom, or fadnefs. 

And the Lord God caufed a deep fleep to fa!l 
upon Adam. Genesis. 
2. Deprefled; funk; metaphorically, 

low. 

Their decp poverty abounded into the riches of 
their liberality. 2 Corinthians. 

13. Bafs; grave in found. 

The founds made by buckets in a well, are 
deeper and fuller than if the like percuffion were 
made ii the open air. Bacon, 

Deep. n. f. [from the adjeétive. ] 
1. The fea; the main; the abyfs of wa- 
ters; the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to 
God above, who fheweti: his wonders in the deep. 

Bacon. 

What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lics fafer in the deep. Waller, 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to 

keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of the decp. 
Pope. 
2. The moft folemn or ftill part. 
There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak. 
Shukfpeare. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 
Shak{peare. 
Virgin face divine 
Attracts the hapiefs youth through forms and 
waves, 


Alone in dcep of night. 
To DE'EPEN. v.a. [from deep. ] 


1, To make deep; to fink far below the 
furface. 

The city of Rome would receive a great ad- 
vantage from the undertaking, as it would raic 
the banks and deepen the bed of the Tiber. 

Adidli fon, 
2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. 

You muft deepen your colours fo, that the or- 

piment may be the higheft. Peacham, 
3. To make fad or gloomy. See Derr. 
adi. 

Her gloomy pretence faddens all the fcenc, 
Shades ev'ry flow 'r, and darkens ev'ry yrcen, 
Deepens the murmurs of the telling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 

i Pope. 

Deer-MOUTHED. adj, [deep and mouth- 
ed.) Having a hoarfe and loud voice. 
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Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my 
hounds ; 
And couple Clowder with the decp-mouth'd Brach. 
Shakfpcure. 
Behold the Englih beach 
Pates in the flood with men, with wives and 


hoys, 
Whofe thouts and claps outvoice that decp-meuttrd 
fca. Shakfprare. 
Then toils for beafts, and lime for birds were 
found, 
And cdesp-msuta'd dogs did forelt walks furround. 
Dryden. 


Hills, dales, and forcfts far behind remain, 
While tnc warm fcent draws on the deep-misuth'd 
tear. Gay. 
DEE?-MUSING. adj. [deep and mnje.) 
Contemplative ; loft in thought. 
Bat he decp-mzfing o'er the mountains ftray'd, 
Through many thickets of the woodland thade. 
Pope. 
Dee'piy. adv. [from deep. ] 
1. To a great depth; far below the fur- 
face. 

Fear is a paffion that is moft deeply rooted in 
our natures, and flows immediately from the 
principle of felf-prefervation. Tiilotfon. 

Thofe imprefions were made when the brain 
was more fufceptive of them: they have been 
deeply engraven at the proper {cafon, and thercfore 
they remain. Watts. 


2. With great ftudy or fagacity ; not fu- 
perticially ; not carelefly ; profoundly. 


3. Sorrowfully ; folemnly; with a great 
degree of ferioufnefs or fadnefs. 
He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mark. 
Klockins fo deeply hath fwora ne'er more to 
come 
In bawdy-houfe, that he dares not go home. 
Donne. 
Upon the deck our careful general tood, 
And deeply nius’d on the fucceeding day. Dryd. 
4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour, 
Having taken of the deep/y red juice of buck- 
thoru berries, I lct it drop upon waite paper, 
Boyle. 
5. Ina high degree. 
To keep his promife with him, he had deeply 
o fended both his nobles and people. Bacon. 


De‘epness. n. f. [from deep.] Entrance 
far below the furface; profundity ; 
depth. 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by rea- 
fon of the deepnefs of the way, and he:a incfs of 
the great ordnance. Anolles. 

Some fell upon ftony places, and they wither- 
ed, becaufe they had no deepne/s of earth. 

Martacce, 

Deer. n. f. [deon, Saxons thier, Teu- 
tonick ; mr, Greek.] That clafs of 
animals which is hunted for venifon, 
containing many fubordinate fpecies ; 
as the itag or red deer, the buck or 
fallow deer, the roebuck, and others. 

You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and 


broke open my lodge. Shak/peare. 
The pale that held my lovely deer, Woudier. 


Jo DEFA'CE. wv. a. [defaire, French.] 
To deftroy; to rafe; to ruin; to dis- 
figure. 

Give me leave to fpeak as earneftly in truly 
commending it, as you have done in untruly and 
unkindly defacing and fandering it. Weartgift. 

Fatal this marriage, 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France 
Undoing all. Sitak{peare. 
Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. 

Shakfpeare, 

Whofe ftatues, freezes, columns broken lie, 

And, though defac’d, tre wonder cf the cye. 
Dryden. | 
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One nobler wretch can only rifes 
Tis he whofe fury fhali deface 
The ftoick’s image in this piece. Prior, 

DEFA'CEMENT. ne f [from deface.] 
Violation ; injury; rafure; abolition ; 
deftruGtion. 

But what is this image, and how is it defacce!? 
The poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the 
image of God is purity, and tuc defacement fin. 

Bacana. 

Drra’cer. n. / [from deface.} De- 
troyer 3 abolither; violator. 

That foul defucer of God’s handy work 
Thy womb lct loofe, to chace us to our graves. 

Shak [pcare 

Dera'trancer. n. f. [defaillance, French. } 
Failure; mifearriage : a word not in 
ufe. 

The afeĝions were the authors of that un- 
happy defuilance. Glanville. 

To DEFA’LCATE. v. a. [from faulx, 
falis, a Nickle;  defalquer, French. } 
To cut off; to lop; to take away part 
of a penfion or falary. It is generally 
ufed of money. 

Deracca tion. n. /. [from defalcate.] 
Diminution; abatement; excifion of 
any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea-table is fet forth with its cuftomary 
bill of farc, and without any defalcation, Addif. 

To DeFa’tx. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.) 
To cut off; to lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but 
to make fome other more guftful. Decay of Piety. 

DEFAMA'TION. n. f. [from defame.) The 
act of defaming or bringing infamy upon 
another; calumny ; reproach; cenfure; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of contumelious lan- 
guage of any one with an intent of raifing an ill 
fame of the party; and this extends to writing, 
as by defamatory libels; and to deeds, as re- 
proachful pottures, figns, and geitures. 4s /ife. 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee ; 

Tis defamation but to fay, that’s he. Dryden. 

Many dark and intricate motives there are to 
detraction and defamation; and many malicious 
{pies arc fearching into the aétions of a great man. 

i Addifon. 

Dera’MAToRY. adj. [from defame. | 
Calumnionus; tending to defame; un- 
july cenforious; libeilous ; falfely fati- 
rical. 

The moĝ eminent fin is the fpreading of de- 
famatcry reports. Government sf the Tongue. 

Auguftus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, 
made an edi& again lampoons and fatires, and 
defamatory writings. Dryden, 

To DEFA'ME. v.e. [de and fama, I.a- 
tin.] To make infamous; to cenfure 
falfely in publick ; to deprive of ho- 
nour; to dihonour by reports; to libel; 
to calumniate ; to deftroy reputation by 
either acts cr words. 

í heard the defaming of many. frr: 

They live as if they profefed chrifianicy 
merely in fpite, to dif Puce it. Decay of Prety. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 
My blacknefs blotted thy untlem:fh'd name. 

Dryden. 

Defame. n. /. [from the verb] Dif 
grace ; difhonotr. Not in ufe. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 

Ard hung their conquer'd arms for more defne 
On gallowirecs. Speufer. 

Drra’Mer. a. f. [from defume.] One 
that injures the reputation af anatber; 
a detrattor ; a-calumniator, 
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Tt may be a ufcful trial of the patience of the 
defamed, yet the defumer has not the lefs crime. 
= Goverment of the Torgue. 

TADE DASTIGA DE. mru a. [defatizo, 
Lat.] ‘To weary; to tire. 

The power of thefe men’s induftries, never 
defatigated, hath been great. Dr. Maine. 

Deratica’tion, n. f. [defatigatio, Lat. ] 
Wearinefs ; fatigue. Did. 

DEFAULT. n. /. [defaut, French. ] 

1. Omithon of that which we ought to 
do; negk&. 

2. Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the 
defunct of governors than the people’s. Hayw. 
We, that know what ‘tis to fatt and pray, 
Are penitent for your defar/r to-day. Shak/p. 

Let me not rafbly call in doubt 

Divine prediétion : what if all foretold 

Hlad been fulfil'd, but through mine own de- 

friult, 

Whom have I to complain of but myfelf? Mile 
‘Partial judges we are of our own encellencies, 

and other men’s defauts. Swift 

Defect ; want. 

in d'fau!t of the king’s pay, the forces were 
laid upon the fubsect. Davies. 

Cooks could make artificial birds and thes, 
in default of the real ones. Srbuthnot, 

4. [In law.] Non-appearance in court at 
a day affirned. Cowell. 

Jo DEFA'ULT. v. n, [from the noun, | 
To fail in performing any contra or 
itipulation; to forfeit’ by breaking a 
contract. 

Dera’cuLter. n. f. [from the verb.] 
One that makes default. 

DEFR'ASANCE. n.f. [defuifance, Fr. ] 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating any 
contract cr ftipulation. 

2. Defea/ance is a condition annexed to an 
act; as to an obligation, a recogni- 
zance, or tatute, which performed by 
‘the obligee, cr the cognizee, the aét is 
difabled and made void, as if it had ne- 
ver been done. Cowell. 

3. The writing in which a defeafance is 
contained. 

4. A deteat; conquelt; the act of con- 
quermg ; the flate of being conquered. 
Obtolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 
‘Being arrived where that champion ftout, 
After his toe’s defeafance, did remain, 
Him poodty greets, and fair does entertain. 
Spenfer. 

DeFfE'asiRLE. adt, [from defuire, Fr. to 
make void.] That may be annulled or 
abrogated, 

He came to the crewa hy a difeafible title, (o 
was never well fe ld Davies. 

DETE'AT. n. f. [from defaire, French. ] 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End hl irlb’rougn’s work, and finich the ch feat, 
Ahddi fon. 

2. A& of deftruction; deprivation. 

A king, upon whofe Ife 
A damd iefeat was made. 

PoP VEEE- AT. T.a. [fiom the noun. } 

1. [o overthrow; to undo, 

Dejvut thy favour with ufurped beard. Shal/. 

Ye gods, ye make the weak moft {trong ; 
Therein, ve gods, ve tvrants do defeat. Shak/p. 

They invaded Ireland, and were defrated by 


A 
aye 


the lord Mountjoy. Baon 
2, To frultrate. 
To his accufations 
He plexed Aill not guilty, and alleged 
Many tharp reaions to defeat the law. Shak fp. 
9 


Sh:kfpeare. : 


DIET 


Death, 
Tken due by fentcnee when thou didft tranferefs, 
Difeated of his feizure, many days, _ 
Giv’n thee of grace. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 
You fkulk'd. Dryden 
He finds himfelf naturally to dread a fuperior 
Being, that can defeat all his defigns, and difap- 
point all his hopes. Tillotfor. 
3. To abolith; to undo; to chanpe. 
Dere’ature. n. /. [from de and feature. } 
Change of feature; alteration of coun- 


tenance. Not in ufe. 
Gricf hath chang’d me, 
And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 
Hath written (trange defearures in my face. Shuk. 
To DE'FECATE. v. a. [defeco, Latin. ] 
1. To purge liquors from lees or foulnels; 
to purify ; to cleanfe, 

I practifed a way to defecate the dark and 
muddy oil of amber. Boyle, 

The blood is not fufficiently difecarcd or cla- 
rified, but remains muddy. Harvey. 

Piovide a brazen tube 
Infiext; felf-taught and voluntary flies 
The aefecated liquor, through the vent 
Afcending ; then, by downward tract convey'd, 
Spouts into fubject veffels lovely clear. Philips. 
2. To purify from any extraneous or 
noxious mixture; to clear; to brighten. 

We defrcate the notion from materiality, and 
abitraét quantity, placc, and all kind of corporcity 
from it. Glanville. 

Derecaty. aad. [from the verb.] 
Purged from lees or foulnefs. 

We are puzzled with contraditions, which 
are no abfurdities tu defecate faculties. Glanville. 

This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleafing 
golden colour, Boyle. 

DEFECA'TION. n. f. [defecatio, J.atin. ] 
Purification; the act of clearing or 
purifying. 
The (pleen and liver are obftructed in their of- 
fices of defecution, whence vicious and dreggith 
blood. Harvey, 
IEEE CT tong. «(i defetus,@ atn] 
1. Want; abfence of fomething necef- 
fary ; infufficiency ; the fault oppofed 
to fuperfluity. 

Errors have been corrected, and d feés fup- 


Milton. 


plied. Davies. 
Had this ftrange energy been lefs, 
Defcé? had been as fatal as excels. Blackmore. 


2. Failing; imperfection. 
Ofi ‘tis feen 
Our mean fecures us, and our mere def:éts 
Prove our commodities. Shakfpeare. 
k: A fault; miltake ; errour. 
We had rather follow the perfe Rians of them 
whom we like not, than in defec?s reicmble them 


whom we love. Levker. 
You praife vourfelf, 
By laying defes of judgment to me. Shak, 


Trutt not yourtelf; but, your defects to know, 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe. Pape. 
4. Any natural imperfeCtion ; a blemifh ; 
a failure, without direct implication of 
any thing too little. 

Men, through fome dcfec? in the organs, want 
wards, yet fail not to exprefs their universal 
ideas by figns, Lacke. 

To Dere'ct v. n. [from the noun.] To 
be deficient ;-to fall fhort of; to fail. 
Obfolete. - 

Some loft themfelves in attempts ahove hu- 
manity; vet the enquiries of mot 4 feed by the 
way, and tired within the fober circumference of 
knowledge. Brown's Falgar Errours. 

DEFECTIBULITY. n. /. [from defedible. ] 
The flate of failing ; deficiency; im- 


perfection. 


DEF 


® = The perfcdtion and fufficiency of Scripture has 
been thewn, as alfo the dcfectibility of that par- 
ticular tradition. Lord Digby to Sir Ken, Digby. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends 
upon the iatrinfical dif: bility of the conne&ion 
or union of the parts ot things corporeal. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Dere’ctiave. adi, [from defe@.) Im- 
perfet; deficient; wanting. 

The extraordinary perfons, thus highly favour- 
ed, were fora great part of their lives ina de- 
fectidle condition, Hae, 

Dere’crion. n. f. [defecio, Latia.) 
1. Want ; failure. 
2. A falling away ; apoflacy. 

This defeGion and falling away from God was 

firtt found im angels, and afterwards in men. 
Raleigh. 

If we fall away after tafling of the good word 
of God, how criminal muft {uch a difeclien be ! 

i -Jtterbury. 

Tiere is more evil owing fo oyn.original de- 
f:-&ion from God, and the tuulifh ard evil dif- 
pofitions that are found in fallen man. Watts. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or fate; 
revolt. 

He was diverted znd drawn from hence by 
the general dsfréticn of the whole realm. Devies. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours 
or tyrants, but of fome perverfenels and defection 
in the very nation itfclf. Bacon, 


Dere‘ctTive. adj. [from defe@ivus, Lat. ] 
1. Wanting the juft quantity. 
Nor will polifhed amber, aithough it fend forth 
a grofs and corporeal exhalement, be found a long 
time defe@ive upon the exactcit fcales, Brown, 
2. Full of defects; imperfect ; not fuf- 
ficient ; not adequate to the purpofe. 
It fubjeéts them to all tne-difeafes depending 
upon a defective projeétiic motion of the plood. 
Arbuthnet. 
It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that this is the belt of four or fve hypothefes 
propofed, which are all c+ fcve, Locke. 
If it renders us perfect in one accomplifhment, 
it gencrally leaves us defré&live in another. Add. 


3. Faulty; vitious ; blamable. 

Our tragedy writers have been potorioufly de- 
feétive in giving proper fentiments to the perfurs 
they introduce. -ddddifon. 

Derective or deficient Nouns, [in gram- 
mar.] Irtideclinable nouns, or fuch as 
want a number, or fome particular 
cafe. 

Derective Verb. [in grammar.] A 
verb which wants fome of its tenfes. 
Dere/cTiveNness. n. f. [from defedive. ] 
Want; the flate of being imperfect ; 

fault:nefs. 

The lownefs often opens the building in 
breadth, or the defe@ivenfs of fome other parti- 
cular mikes any tingle purt appear in perfection. 

Addifon. 


DEFE'NCE. 2. f. [eefenfio, Lat.] 
t. Guard ; protection ; fecurity. 
Rehobuam dwelt in Jerufalem, and built cities 
for deferce in Judah. 2 Chronicles. 
The Lord is your protection and ftrang ftay, a 
defence from heat, and a cuver from the fun. 
Eccles. 
Be tnou my flrong rock for an houfe of dz- 
fence to fave me. Phibns. 
Againtt all this there feems to be no defence, 
but that of fupporting one ettablithed form of 
ductrine and difcipline. Swift. 
2. Vindication; juftification ; apology. 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 
have made his d fence unto the peuple. ts. 
The youthful prince 
With fcorn rej lied, and mace this bold & fence. 
Dryden, 


’ 


DET 
. Prohibition: this is a feufe merely 
Trench. 
Severe defences may be made againd wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth, Temple. 
g- Refiftance. 
ç. (In law.] The defendant’s reply after 
declaration produced. 
6. [In fortification. ] 
flanks another work. 


Jò Dere'nce. v. a. [defenfus, Lat.] 


The part that 


To defend by fortification, Not im 
ufe. 

The city itfelf he Rrongly fortifies, 
Three fides by fix it weil defenced has. Fairfax. 


Drre'Ncevess. adj. [trom defence. | 
1, Naked; unarmed; unguarded ; 
provided with defence ; unprepared. 
Captain or colonel, or knigit in arms, 
W inute chance on thete defencel fs doors may fcize, 


Guard them, and him within proteét fiom harms. 
Miiton. 


not 


My fifter is not fo tefeucelefs left 
As you imagine: fhe bas a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. Mitten. 
Ah me! thar fear 
Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my dcfercele/s head. Milton, 
On a ilave difarm'd, 
Defencelefs, and tubmitted to my rage, 
A bafe revenge is vengeance on my felt. Dryden 
2. lmpotent; unable to make refiftance. 
Will fuch a multitude of men employ 


Their itrength again a weak defencelefs boy ? 
Addifan. 


Tae EID. r: 2. [ tefendo, Latins 3 


defendre, French. ] 
1. To ftand in defence of; to protect; to 

fupport. 
There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of 

Puah. Judges. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: 

defend me from them that rife up againit me. 
Palms, 
Heav’n defend vour fouls, that you think 

I will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant. Shak. 


2. To vindicate; to uphold; to afleit ; 


to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s affiltance, 
is able to defend herfelf againit all hcr majefty’s 
enemies and allies put together. Swift, 

3. To fortify; to fecure. 

And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends, 
And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. Dryden. 

A village near it was defended by the river. 

Clarendon, 


To prohibit; to forbid. (defendre, 


French. } 
Where cun you fay, in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage ? Chaucer. 
O fons' like one of us man is become, 
To know both good and evil, fince his tafe 
Of tnat defended fruit. Mton. 
The ufc of wine is little pra&tifed, and in fome 
places fended by cuftoms or laws. Temple. 
5. To maintain a place, or caufe, againit 
-thofe that attack it. 
Let me be foremott to defend the throncy 
And guard my father’s glories and my own. 
Pope. 
So have I feen two rival wits contend, 
One brifkly charge, one gravely wife defend. 
Smith, 
DEFENDARLE. adj. [from defend. } That 
may be defended. 


DEFENDANT, adj. [from defendo, Lat. ] 
Defenfive ; fit for defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant, 


Shukfpearc. 
Vor. 1 


DEF 


DEFE'NDANT. n. /. [from the adjective. ] 


t. He that defends againf affailants. 
Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans 
might more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on the wall, thofe alfo were broken by Archi- 
medes’ cngmes. Wilkins Math. Mag. 


2. [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 
This is the clay appointed for the combat, 

And ready are th’ appellant and defendant. Shak. 

Plaintiff dog, and bear defendunt.  Hudibras. 


Drre’NvER. u.f. [from defend. ] 
t. One that defends ; a champion. 
Banuth your defensdersy till at length 
Your iznoratice deliver you, 
\s moft abated captives, to fome nation 
‘That won you without blows. Shakfpeare. 
Do'tt thou not mourn our pow'r employ’d in 
vain, 
And the defenders of our city flain? 
2. Anaffertor; a vindicator. 
Undoubtedly there is no way fo effectual to 
hetray the truth, as to procure ita weak defender, 
South, 


3. [In law.] An advocate; one that de- 
fends another in a court of juftice. 

Dere'NsaTive. n. fe [from defence. ] 

1. Guard; detence. 

A very miafe defenfative it is againft the fury 
of the lion, and furcly no better than virginity, 
or blood royal, which Pliny doth place in cock- 
broth. Browr’s Vulgar Ericurs. 

If the bilhop has no other defenfutives but ex- 
communication, no other power but that of the 
keys, he may furrender up his paltoral flaff. 

South. 


2. {In furgery.] A bandage, plafter, or 
the like, ufed to fecure a wound from 
outward violence. 

DEFE'NSIBLE. adj. [from defence. ] 

1. That may be defended. 

A field, 
Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name 
Did fecm to make defenfible, Shak fpeare. 

They mut make themfelves defenfible both 
againit the natives and againgt tirangers. Bacon. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one 
of the moft defenfible cities in the world, l in- 
formed myfclf in what its frength confits. 

F dddifon. 

2. Juflifiable; right; capable of vindica- 
tion. 

I conceive it very defenfible to difarm an ad- 
verfary, und difable him from doing mifchicf. 

Collier. 

DeFrensive. ad. [defenfif, French ; from 
defenidensy Latin.) 

1, That ferves to defend; proper for 
defence; not offenfive. 

He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer 
any offence, but only to tand upon the belt de- 
fenfive guard he could. Sidney, 

My unpreparednefs for war teftifies for me that 
Iam fet on the defenfitie part. King Charles. 

Defenfrve arms lay by, ascutelefs herc, 
Where mally balls the neighbouring rocas do 

tear Waller, 

2. Ina Rate or pofiure of defence. 

What ftood, recoit’d, 
Defenfive {carcey or with pale fear furpris’d, 
Fled ignuminious. Milton. 

Dere’nstve. a. /. [from the adjeGive. ] 

I. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive, upon juft fears, are true se- 
fenfivesy as well as on actual invafions. Buco. 

2. State of defence: 

His majetty, not at all difmayed, refulved to 
Rand upon the defcufivs onlyae Clarendon. 

DEFENSIVELY., adv. [from defenfive.] 
In a defenfive manner. 


Dryden, 


DEF 


DETE'NST. pert. paf. [from defence. | 
Defended. Obfolete. 


Stout men of arms, and with their guide of 
power, 
Like Troy's old town defenfi with Ilion’s tower. 
Fairfux. 
7o DEFE'R. v. n, [from difero, Lart.) 
1. To put off; to delay to act. 
He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againitt all competition, nor will long 
Endure it. Milton. 
Inure thyfclf betimes to the love and practice 
of good deeds; for the longer thou deferref? to be 
acquainted with them, the lefs every day thou 


wilt find thyt(clf difpofed to them. stteerbury. 
2. To pay deference or regard to another’s 


opinion, 
To DEFE'R. ò. a. 
1. To withhold; to delay, 
Defer the promis'd boon, the goddefs cries. 
À Lope. 
Neither is this a matter to be deferred niii a 
more convenient time of peace and Icifurc. 
Swift. 
2. To refer to; to leave to another’s judg- 
ment and determination. 
The commiffioners deferred the mattor unto the 
earl of Northumberland, who was the principal 
man of authority in thofe parts. Bacon, 


De'verENCE. n. f. (deference, Fr.] 
1. Regard; refpect. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Horace in lyric poetry, but out of deference 
to his friends he attempted neither. Dryden. 

He may be convinced that he is in an erior, 
by obferving thofe. perfons, for whofe witdum 
and goodnefs he has the greateh deference, to be 
of a contrary fentiment. Swift, 

2. Complaifance ; condefcenfion, 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncome 
plaifant to others; fo that he has no deference for 
their inclinations, tempersy or conditions. Lorke, 


3. Submiffion. 


Mott of our fellow-fubje&s are guided either 
by the prejudice of education, or by a deference 
to the judgment of thofe who, perhaps, in thcir 
own hearts, difapprove the opinions which they 
induftrioufly fpread among the multitude. 

atddlifon, 


DE'FERENT. adi. [from deferens, of defcro, 
Lat.] That carries up and down. 1 

The figures of pipes or concavesy through 
which founds pafs, ur of other bodies deferent, 
conduce to the variety and alteration of the 
found. Pucon, 

DE'FERENT. n. /. [from the adjeive. } 
That which carries; that which con- 
veys. 

It is certain, however, it croffes the received 
Opinion, that founds may he crested without 
air, though air be the molt favourable defer ent of 
founds. Ravan. 

De'vrerents. n. /. [In furgery.] Certain 
veflels in the human body, appointed 
for the conveyance of humours from 
one place to another, Chambers, 

DEFI/ANCE. nu. f- [from deff, Fr. ] 

t. A challenge ; an invitation to fight. 

The hery Tybalt, with his tword prepar'd, 
Which, as he breath'd defiance tomy ears, 
He iwung about his head. Shukfpeare, 

Nor is it tult to bring 
A war, Without a guilt defiance made. 

2, A challenge to make any impeachment 

ood. 

3. Expreffion of abhorrence or contempt. 


3 Q 


Dryden. 


DEF 


The Novatian herefy was very apt to attra& 
well-meaning fouls, who, fecing it bade fuch 
expre{s defiance to apoftacy, could not fufpect 
that it was itíclf any defection from the faith. 

Decay of Piety. 

Nobody will fo openly bid defazce to common 
fen(c, as to affirm vifible and dircét contracic- 
tions. i Lecke. 


DEFICIENCE. 2 n. f. [from defcio, 
DEFICIENCY. § Latin.] 
1. Want; fomething lefs than is neceffary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, 
if there be a fufficient fulnefs or dzficiency of 
blood, for diferent methods are to be taken. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

There is no burden laid upon our poftcrity, 
nor any deficiency to be hereafter made up. by 
ourfelves, which has been our cafe in fo many 
other fubfidies. Aldi fon. 

2. Defect; failing; imperfection. 

Scaliger, finding a defect in the reafon of Ari- 
ftotle, introdaceth one of no lefs deficiercy him- 
flt Brown’s Fulgar Errours 

Thou in thyfelf art perfect, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. Milton. 

We find, in our own natures, too great evi- 
dence of intellectual deficience, and deplorable 
confefions of human ignorance. Glanville. 

What great deficience is ity if we coms fhort of 
others ? 

The characters of comedy and tragedy are 
never to be made perfe@, but always to be 
drawn with fome fpecks of frailty and deficrence, 
{uch as they have been defcribed to usin hiftory. 

Dryden. 

Dericient. adj. [deficiens, from aficio, 

Lat.}] Failing; wanting; defective; 
imperfect. 

O woman! beft of all things, as the will 
Of God ordain’d them: his creating hand 

_ Nothing imperfect or deficient Icfe. Ailton. 

Figures are cither hmple or mixed : the fimole 
be cither circular or angular; and of circular, 
citver complete, us circles, of efictest, 2s ovals. 

Wotton. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in 
any of the former beautics. Dryden. 

Several thoughts of the mind, for which we. 
have cither none, or very deficient names, arc 
diligently to be ftudied. Locke 


DEFICIENT Numbers [in arithmetick] are 
thofe numbers, whole parts, added to- 
gether, make lefs than the integer, whofe 

arts they are. 

Derren. no fi ffromedeps, Fre] A chdl- 
lenger; a contemner; one that -dares 
and defies. 


Is it not then high time thar the laws fheuld 
provide, by the mof prudent and etfeétual 


means, to curl thofe bold aad infolent defers of 


Heaven ? Lisvctfen. 
Jo DEFILE. 0.a. [apilan, Saxon; from 
ful, foul] 
1. Fo make foul or impure; to. make 
nafty or filthy ; to dirty: 

There isa thing, Harry, known to many in 
our bnd by the nameof pitch: this pitch, as 
ancient writers Go report, doth difile, — S4atfp. 

He is juflly reckoned among the greateit 
prelates of this age, however his chara@er may 
bedfiled by mean and ditty bands. Swift. 

2. Ta pollute; toomake legally oritis 
impure. 

That which dicth of itself tie fallynot eat, to 
de Se wimiclf vbevesw ithe ' Lew. 

Neitwerthall ne defilethamted tor bhis fathers 
i t Lev. 
3. To cormot chaftity ito violtte. 
Fv'cy objet his offentet ratda e 
The huftand rurdard, and tie wite defer, 


bi 
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; è 


Sprat. ; 


DEF 


4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to 

make guilty. 
Forgetfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, 
adultery, and fhamcelefs uncleannefs. Wifd. 
God requires rather that we fhould dic, than 
defile ourtelves with impieties. Stilling fies, 
Let not any inftances of fin defile your requefts. 
Wake. 


To DEFI'LE. v. n, [defiler,Fr.] To march, 
to go off hile by file. 


Deri'e. n. f. [defile, Fr. from file, a 
line of foldiers, which is derived from 
flum, a thread.) A narrow paflage; a 
long narrow pafs ; a lane. 

There is in Oxford a narrow defiley to ufe 
the miiitary term, where the partitans ufed to 
cncounter. <iddifon, 

Deri'temenr. n. /| [from defile.) The 
{tate of being defiled; the act of defil- 
ing; nattinefy; pollution; corruption; 
dcefedation. 

Luft, 
By unckafte looks, lasfe geftures, and foul talk, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton. 

The unciizite are provuked to fee their vice 
expoled, and the chafte cannot rake into fuch 
filth without danger of defi/ement. Spelator, 

Deri'.er. n. f. [from defile.) One that 
defiles; acorrupter; a violater. 

At the lait tremendous day, I fhall hold forth 


in my arms my much wronged child, and ‘call 
aloucl.for vengeance on her defiler. Addi fan. 


DeFrNaBLe, adi. [from define. ] 

t. That may be detined ; capable of defi- 
nition. 
The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife 


define, than by faving it is infinite; asif infinite 


were definable, or infinity a fubject for our nar- 

row underftanding. Dryden, 
2. That may be alcertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, 
the queflion.is, »whether.that ume be definable 

; orto. Burnet’s T aeory. 
Jo DEFINE. Y a. [definio, Lat. adefner, 

Tréach. | 
1,. To give the definition; to explain a 

thing by irs qnalities and circumitances. 

Whotc lofs can’it thou mean, 

That dgftfo weil thein miferies cefiue? Sidney. 

Though defaing be thought tne proper way to 
make knows the proper fignification, yet there 
are fome words -that. will not be defued. 

. AS ’ Locke, 
2, To circumfcribe; to mark the limit ; 

to bound. 

When the rings’ appeared onty Ulack and 
white, they were very ditlinét and well defined, 
and the blacknefs fecmed as intenfe as that of 
the central fput. Newton. 

To Deri Ne. v. n, To determine ;. to, de- 
cide ; to decree. 

The unjuft iudge is the capital remover of 
landmarks, when he defineth amifs of lands and 
properties. Bacon. 

Deri’ner. xn. fi [from defne] One that 
explains; one that defcribes a thing by 

lis qualities, i 
l Your God, forfonth, ts found 
| Incomprehenfible and infinite; ~ 

Bu: is D? therefore found?” Wain fearcticr ! no: 

Let your imperfeat' definition how, 

That nothing you, the weak defucr,, know, 
E rior. 
DEFINITE. adi [trom cefinitusy Lat. } 
1.-Certain; limited ; bounded. © i 


a t+ 


Deer 


Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, 
and here, by your means, had the fight of the 
goddefs, who ina definite compafs can fet forth 


infinite beauty. Sidney, 
2. Exaét ; precife. 
Idiots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wifely definite. Shak/pcare. 


In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to 
fet forth, in the accufatory libel, or inquifition, 
which fucceeds inthe place of accufation, fome 
certain and definite time. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 


Derinite. n. /. [from the adjecive.] 
, Thing explained or defined. 


_ Special baftardy is nothing elfe but the def- 
nition of the general; and the general, again, 
is nothing elfe but a definite of the tpecial. 


ay liffe, 
De'rinireness. n. f [from definite.] 
Certainty ; limitednefs. Nia. 


Derint'tion. n. fe [definitio, Lat. defi- 


nition, French. } 


1. A fhort defcription of a thing by its 
properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my 
particular confideration of him; for propricty of 
thougats and words is only to be found in kim. 

Dryden. 

2. Decifion ; determination. 

3. [In logick.] The explication of the 
effence of a thing by its kind and dif- 
ference. 

What isman? Not areafonable animal merely $ 
for that is not an. adequate and diftinguilhing 
dsfinition, , Berticy. 

DEFINITIVE. adja [defiuitivus, Lat.) De- 
terminate ; pofitive ; exprefs. 

Oike authors write often dubioufly, even in 
matters wheicin is expected a ftrict and d:4nirine 
truth. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

I make haffe to the cating and cumpurting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very defini- 
sive ium of this art, to. diftribute ufefully and 
gracefully a well chofcn plot. Motten, 

DerrniTiveEry. adv. [from -afnitives J 
Pofitively : decifively ; exprefly. 

Defnitivery thus Tantwer you: 

Your love .ceferves my thanks; but my,acfert, ; 
Unmeritable, Muns your high requet. Shudfp. 

Bellarmine faith, becaufe we, think that ithe, 
body of Chrift may be in many placcs at ance, 
Iceally and vifbly ; therefore we fay aad, hold, 
that the fame body may be circumicriptivelyand 
dzjinittzely in more places at once. Hall. 

That Methcufelah was the longeit lived of all 
the chiidren of Adam, we need not granty inor 
is it definitively fet down by Motes. Breivn. 

DEFI'NITIVENESS. 1. f. [from definitive. ] 
Decitivenefs. ad. 

Derrag Bret n: f. [from dflagro, 
Lat.] Combuitibility ; the quality of 
taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have fpent more time than the opinion of + 
the reddy aflagralii/ee, if 1 may fo fpeak, of - 
fult-petre did permit us-to imagine. Boyies 

DEFLÄ'GRABLE. adi. [from , deflagro, 
Lat.) Having the quality of wafting 
away wholly in fire, without any re- 
nains. 

Our chymical oils,.fuypofing that they were 

| exactly pure, vet they would be, as the beit 
fpirit uf wine is, but the more inflammable and 
difiograble, Boyle, 

DEFI AGR ATION: 2. /. [deflagratio, Lati | 

| A term»frequently maderuleiof in chy- 
miftry, for fetting fire to feveral things 
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in their preparation ; as in makin 
Athiops with fire, with fal prunelle, 
and many others, Quincy. 

The true reafon why paper is nat burned by 
the flame that plays about it, fecms to be, that 
the agstcous part of the fpirit of wine, being im- 
bibed by the paper, kecps it fo muit, that the 
flame ot the fulphu:cous parts of the fame fpirit 
cannot faten on it; and therefore, when the 
aefagrstion is over, you Mall always tind the 
paper moilt. Boyle. 

Jo DEFLECT. v.n. [defledto, Iati] 
To turn alde; to deviate from a true 
conrfe or right line. 

At tome parts of the Azores the necele dfc- 
eth not, but lieth in the truc meridian : on the 
other tide of the Azores, and this dz of the 
equator, the north puint of the needle whecleth 
to the weit. Brown i Fulgar Lrrours, 

For, did not fome from a ttraight courfe defe, 
They could uut meet, they could no world creet. 

Blackness, 


DEFLECTION. n.f. [from defeflo, Lat.] 
a. Deviation ; the act of turning añde. 
Necdles incline to the fouth an the other fide 
of the equator; and at the very linc, or middie 
circle, ftand without deffePion. Brown. 
2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 
g. [In navigation.) The departure of a 
fhip froin its true courfe. 
Derrexure. n. f. [from defedo, Lat.} 
A bending down; a turning alide,! or 
out of the way. Did. 
DeFLora TION. n. f. (defloration, French; 
from d@floratus, Lat. ] 
1. The act of deflouring; the taking 
away of a woman’s virginity. 
2. A fele€tion of that which is mof va- 
luable. 
The laws of Normandy are, in a grcat mea- 
fure, the defloration of the Englith laws, and a 
tranfcript,of them. Hale, 
To DEFLGUR. w. a. [deflorer, Fr.] 
1. Toravifh; to take away a woman’s 
virginity. 
As is the luft of an cunuch to deflowr a virgin, 
fo is he that executcth judgment with violence. 
Ecclus, 
Now will I hence to feek my lovcly moor, 


And lct my (pleenful fons this trull four, 
Shat/peare, 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of 
any thing. 
How ona fudden loft, 
Defac’d, defleur’d, and now to death devote ! 
Milton. 
If he died yeung, he died innocent, and before 
the fwectnefs of his foul was deflourcd and ravifhed 
from him by the flames and follics of a fraward 
age. Taylor, 
Derro'urer. n. f. [from defour.) A 
ravifher; one that takes away virginity. 
I have often wondered, that thote defourers of 
“ innocence, though dead to all the fentiments of 
virtuc ad honour, are not reftrained by humi- 
nity. atddifon, 
Derruous, adj. [defluus, Lat. ] 
I. That flows down. 
2. That falls off. 
DEFLU'X. n. fa (defluxus, Lat.] Downward 


OW. 


Both bodies afc clammy, and bridle the defux 
of humours, without penning them in too much. 
Bacen, 


DEFLU'XION. a. fe [defluxio, Lat.) The 
flow of humours downward. 

We fee that taking cold movcth luofenefs, by 

vcontiactica of the fkin and outward parts; and 
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fo doth cold likewife caufe rheums and d(Auxion 

from the head. Bacon, 
De'riy. ade (from deft) Dexteroutly ; 

ikilfully. Obfolete. Properly a774). 

Lo, how finely the graccs can it tout 

To the inftrument ; 
Taey dauncen «defy, and fingen foote, 
In their merriment, Spenfer. 
Derorpatrion. n. A [from dsfedits, 
Lat.) The aét of makine filthy ; pol- 
lution. “Chis is no Enalih word; at 
leat, to make it Englith, it should ‘be 
written defedation. 

What native uneaxtinguithable beausy muft be 
imprelled and intitndeled through the avhole, 
which the defeedation of fo many parts by a bad 
printer, and a worte editor, could not kinder 
from thining forth ! Bentley. 

Dero’rcement. mf. [from force.] A 
withholding of lands and tenements by 
force from the right owner. 


To DEFO'RM. v. a. [deformo, Lat.] 
1. To dishgure ; tomake ugly; to fpoil 
the form of any thing. 

I that am curtail'd ofall fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diifembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinith’d, fent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fearec haif made up. 

Stud fpeere. 
Wintry blafts 
Deform the year delightlcfs. Trompa. 


2. To dishonour ; to make ungraceful. 
Old men with dutt defor’ the: hoary hair. 
Dryden. 
Dero RM. ad. [deformis, Lat.) Ugly ; 
dishgured ; of an ineguiar form, 
I did proclaim, 
That whofe kill’d that monter mo deform, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. 
Spenjer. 
So fpake the griefly terror; and in fhapc, 
So tpeaiing and fotireatening, grew tenfold 
Mote dreadful and defer. Milton. 
Sight fo diform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-cyed behold ? Nilton. 


DEFORMA'TION. n. f. [deformatio, Lat. ] 
A defacing; a dishguring. 

DeEFo/RMED. participial adj. Ugly; want- 
ing natural beauty. 

DEFORMEDLY. adv. [from defurm.] In 
an ugly manner. 

DEFOR MEDNESS, n.: f- [from deformed. } 
Uglinefs ; a difagreeable form. 


DEFORMITY. n. /. [deformitas, Lat.] 
1. Uglinefs; ilfavourednefs. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pafs away the time, 
Unlefs to tpy my fhadow in the fun, 
And defcant on mine own d:form:ty. 

Proper deformity fcems not in the fend 
So horrid as in woman. Shak fpeare. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body, 

To thape my legs of an unequal fize, 
To difproportion me in every part. 
Why fhould not man, 
Retaining ftill divine fimilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free, 
And, for his Maker’s image fake, excmpt ? 
Milton. 
. Ridiculoufnefs; the quality of fome- 
thing worthy to be laughed at, or cen- 
furcd. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the 
worfe likenefs to be taken, becaute it is often tu 
produce laughter, which is occafoncd by the 
fight of fome deformity. Dryden, 
3. Irregularity ; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to he envied than that of due 
refusming either church or ate, when deformities 
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are fuch, that the perturbation and noveity are 
nut lixe to cxccea the bencht of reforming. 
K ng uals, 
Dero’rsorn. 2. f [from forceur, Vr.] 
One that overcomes and caßs out by 
force. A law term. Bours, 
To DEFRAUD, v. a. [defraudoy Lat. j 
To rob or deprive by a wile or trick 3 
to cheat ; to cozen; to deceive; to bc- 
guile: with of bcfore the thing taken 
by fraud. 

That vo man go beyond and defraud his bro- 
therin any matter, becaule that the Lord is tie 
avenger of all fuch, as we alfo have forewarned 
you and teitified. bilfulomans. 

My fon, d: fraud not the poor of his uwing, and 
make not the needy eyes ty wait lorg. Eccu 

Churches feem injured and. defri of there 
right, when places, not fanétihed as they are, 
prevent them unnccefiarily in that pse-cminence 
and honour. linker. 

There they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 
defrad their clients, and, to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 

But now he feiz’d Briieis’ heav'nly charms, 
Aud of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. 

Pops. 

There is a portion of our lives which evay 
Wile man may jultly referve for his own particu- 
lar ufe, without defrauding bis native country. 

Dryden. 
DEFRAUDA'TION. n, f. [defraudo, Lat.) 
Privation by fraud. 

Their impoftures arc worfe than any other, 
deluding not only into pecuniary defraudations, 
but the irreparable deceit of death. Brown. 

DEeFRA'UDER. n. f. [from defraud.] A 
deceiver; one that cheats. 

The profligate in morais grow {evere, 
Defrauders jult, and fycophants fincere. 

Blackmore, 

To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, Fr.] To 

bear the charges of; to difcharge ex- 
pences. 

He would, out of his own revenuc, defray the 
charges belonging to the facrifices. 2 Mac. 

It is eafy to lay 2 charge upon any town; but 
to forefce how tne fame may be an{wered and «tee 
frayed, is the chief part of good advifemenr. 

Spenfer. 

It is long fince any ftranger arrived in this 
part, and therefore take ye no care; the ftate 
will defray you all the time you ftay ; neither 
{hall you flay one day the lefs tor that. Bacone 

Derra‘yer. n. f. [from defray.] One 
that difcharges expences. 

DEFRA'YMENT. n./. [fromdefray.] The 
payment of expences. 


DEFT. adi. [ozyz, Sax.] Obfolete, 
t. Neat; handfome; fpruce. 
2. Proper ; fitting. 
You go not the way to cxamine: you muft 
call the watch that are their accufers. 
Yea, marry, that’s the deftoi way. Srat/p. 
3. Ready; dcxterous. 
Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefts, to. fce 
The limping god fo deft at his new minifiry. 
Dryacn. 
The wanton calf may fkip with muny a 
bound, 
And my cur, Tray, play defre? feats around. 
Gaj. 


DEFTLY. adv. [from deft.] Obfolete, 
t. Neatly ; dexteroufly. 
Come, high or low, 
Thyfelf and office defe’y how. Shak{ Macbeth. 
2. In a fkilful manner. 
Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerlefs meed, 
Full well could dance, and dif?) tune the reed. 
Ciri 
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DEFUNCT. adj. [ defundus, Lat.) Dead; 3, To fall fromits kind; to grow wild 


deceafed. 
I therefore beg it not 
To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 


In me defurd, and proper fatisfaction. Shak/p. 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The fouls of defuné bodies, fly. Huclibras. 


Deru'ner. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
One that is deceafed ; a dead man or 
woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the efun, or fleep upon the dead. 
Shukfpeare. 
In many cafes, the fearchers are able to report 
the upinion of the phytician who was with the 
patient, as they reccive the fame from the friends 
of the defunce. G raunt. 

Deru’ncrion. n, f. [from defund.] 
Death. 

Nor did the French poffefs the Salique land 
Unul four hundied one and twenty years 
After dcfun@icn of king Pharamond. Shakfp. 


Jo DEFY’. v. a. [defher, Fr. from ae 
fide decedere, or fome like phrafe, to fall 
from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, 
or infult. ] 

1. To call to combat; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton. 

Where fcek retreat, now innocence is fled? ` 
Safe in that guard, I durft even hell defy; 
Without tt, tremble now when heav’n is nigh. 

Dryden. 

Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride, 

To fingle fight the boldett foe defied. Dryden. 
2. To treat with contempt ; to flight. 

As many fools that tand in better lace, 
Garnifh’d like hun, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shak/peare. 


Dery’. n. f. [from the verb.] A chal- 
lenge; an invitation to fight: this is 
now hardly ufed. 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 
Wis trumpet founds; the challeng’d makes 
reply : 
With Caneel rings the feld, refounds the 
vaulted fky. Dryden, 


Dery’er. n. f. [fram defy.) A chal- 
lenger; one that invites to fight: more 
properly defer. 

God may revenge the affronts put upon them 
by fuch impudent defyers of ‘both, as neither 
believe a God, nor ought to be believed by man. 

South 


Dece'Neracy. n. f. [from degeneratio, 
Latin. | 

1. A departure from the virtue of our an- 
ceflors. 

2. A defertion of that which is good. 

*Tis truc, we have contracted a great deal of 
weaknefs ard irapotency by our wilful degenzracy 
from goodnef{s; but that grace, which the gofpel 
effcrs to us for our affittance, is fufhcient for us. 

Tilletfon, 

The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by 
an univer{al degeneracy of manners, and con- 
tempt of religion, which is entirely our cafe at 
prefent. Swift. 

3. Meannefs. 

There is a kind of fuggifh refignation, as 
we'las puornefs and degeneracy of (pirit, in a 
ftate of favery. Adti fon. 


To DEGENERATE. v. n. [degenerare, 
Laat. degenerer, Fr. degenerar, Span. } 

1. To fall from the virtue of anceftors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bafe 


flate. 
W hen wit tranfgreffeth decency, it degenerates 
into infolence and impicry, Lillesfon. 


or bafe. 

Mott of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if 
they be {ct of kernels or ftones, degeni 

J Bacon. 

DEGE'NERATE. adj, [from the verb. } 
8. Unlike his anceftors ; fallen from the 
virtue and merit of his anceftors. 
Thou art like enough 
To fight againit me under Picrcy’s pay ; 
To dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns, 
To fhow how much tkou art degenerate. 
Shak {peare. 

Yet thou naft greater caufe to be 
Afham’'d of them, than they of thee ; 
Degenerate from their ancient brood, 

Since firft the court allow’d them food. Swift. 
2. Unworthy ; bafe; departing from its 
kind or nature. 

So all thali turn degen’rare, all deprav’ds 
Jultice and temperance, truth and faith, forgot 
One man except. Milton. 

When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to 
quit the principles of human nature, and to be 
a noxious creature, there is commonly an injury 
Gone fome peifon or other. Locke. 

DeGr'NERATENESS, n. f. [from degene- 
rate.) Degeneracy ; a being grown 
wild, or out of kind. 

DEGENERATION, n. /. [from degenerate. | 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s 
anceftors. 

2. A falling from a mere excellent ftate 
to one of lefs worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive 
ftate. 

In plants, thefe tranfplantations are obvious ; 
as that of barley into oats, of wheat into darnel! ; 
and thofe grains which generally arife among 
corn, as cockle, aracus, egilops, and other dege- 
nerations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DeEGeE'NEROUS. adi. [from degener, Lat. ] 

1. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue 
and merit of ancellors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome men’s 
immoderate demands ever betray me to that 
degenerous and unmanly flavery, which fhould 
make me ftrengthen them by my content. 

King Charles. 

Shame, initead of piety, reftrains them from 
many bafe and degenerous praStices. South, 

Degencrous pafion, and for man too bale, 

It {cats its empire in the female race ; 
There rages, and to inake its blow fecure, 
Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden. 

DeGe'NEROUSLY. adv. [from degenerous. | 
Ina degeneratemanner; bafely; meanly. 

How wounding a f{peétacle is it to fee heroes, 
like Hercules at the ditat, thus devzencron/); 
employed ! Decay of Piety. 

Decuuti'tion. , n. fi [deglutition, Fr. 
from deglutio, Lat.] The act or power 
of {wallowing. 

When the deg/utition is totally abolifhed, the 
patient may be nowithed by clytters. 9 -dvbui. 

Decrapa'tion, n. f. [ degradation, Fr. ] 

1. A deprivation of dignity; difmiffion 
from office. 

The word degradation, is commonly ufcd to 
denote a deprivation and removing of a man from 
his degree. -lyliffe. 

2. Degeneracy ; bafenefs. 

So deplorable is the acgradation of our nature, 
that whereas before we bore the image of God, 
we now retain only the image of men. South. 

3. Diminution, with refpet to flrength, 
cflicacy, or value. 
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4. [In painting.) A term made ufe of 
to exprefs the leflening and rendering 
confufed the appearance of diftant ob- 
jects in a landfcape, fo as they may ap- 
pear there as they would do to an eye 
placed at that diltance from them. Did, 


To DEGRADE. v.a. [degrader, Fr.] 
t. To put one from his degree; to deprive 
him of his office, dignity, or title. 
He thould 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn fwain 


That doth prefume to boatt of gentle blood. 
Shakfpeare, 


2. To leffen; to diminifh the value of, 
Nor fhalt thou, by defcending to afiume, 
Man’s nature, Icffen or degrade thine own. Mitr. 
All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded. Milton, 


3. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
ftate, with refpect to qualities: as, gold 
is degraded into filver. 

DEGRAVA TION. ^. 


of degravo, Lat.) The act of making 
heavy. Did. 
DEGREE. n. /- [degré, Fr. from gra. 
dus, Latin. | 
1, Quality; rank; 
dignity. 
It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, 

The which was born of noble parentage, 

And fet in highefl {cat of dignity. Spenfer, 

I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe 
and conveniency of that difcipline, which teacheth 
inferior degrees and orders in the church of God. 

Hooker, 

Surely men of low degree are vanity, and mea 
of high degree are a lye: to be laid in the balance, 
they arc altogether lighter than vanity.  Pfalns. 

Well then, Coleville is your name, a knight 
is your degree, and your place the dale. Shak/p, 

Degree being vizarded, 
Th’ unworthieft thews as fairly in the mafk. 
; Shakfpeare, 

This noble youth to madnefs lov'd a dame 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name. Dryden, 

Farmers in degree; 
He a good hufband, a good houfewife the. Dry, 

But is no rank, no ftation, no degree, 

From this contagious taint of forrow free? Prior, 
2. The comparative flate and condition in 
which a thing is. 

The book of Wifdom noteth degrees of idolatryy 
making that of worfhipping petty and vile idols 
morc grofs than fimply the worfhipping of the 
crcature. Bacon, 

As if there were degrees in infinite, 

And Heav’n itfelf had rather want perfection, 


[from degravutus, 


{tation ; 


place of 


Than punith to excefs. Dryden, 
Poety 

Admits of no degrees; bur muft be fill 

Sublimely good, or defpicably ill.  Rofcommsn. 


3. A ftep or preparation to any thing. 
Her firit degree was by tetting forth her beautics, 
truly in nature not to be mifliked, but as much 
advanced to the eye, as abaled to the judgment, 
by art. Sidney, 
“Which fight the Knowledge of myfclf miglit 

bring, 

Which to true wifdon is the firt degree. Davia. 

4. Order ef lineage ; defcent of family. 


King Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. 


5. Order or clafs. 

The feveral degrees of angels may probably 
have larger views, and he endowed with capaci- 
tics able to fct before them, as in one picture, 
all their pat knowledge at once, Locks. 


6. Meafure; proportion. 


Dryden 
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Lf all the parts are equally heard as loud as one 
another, they will tun you to that degrer, that 
you will fancy your cars were torn in picces. 

Dryden. 

7. [In geometry.] The three hundred 

and fixtieth part of the circumference 

of acircle. The fpace of one degree 

in the heavens is accounted to aulwer 
to fixty miles on earth, 

In minds and manners, twins oppos’d we fce; 
In the tame fgn, almott the fame degree. Dry. 

To you who live in chill degree, 

As map informs, of flty-three. Dryden. 
8. [In arithmetick.] A decree contitts of 
three figures, viz. of three places, com- 
prehending units, tens, and hundreds ; 
fo three hundred and fixty-five is a de- 
gree. Cockers Arithmetich. 
g. The divifion of the lines upon feveral 
forts of mathematical inftruments. 
to. [ln mutick.] The intervals of founds, 
which are ufually marked by little lines. 
Did. 
tr. (In philofophy.] The vehemenceon 
flacknefs of the hot or cold quality. 

The fecond, third, and fourth degrees of heat 
are more cafily introduced than the firft: every 
one is both a preparative and a ftep to the next. 

South 
By Decrees. adv. Gradually; by little 
and little. 

Their bodies are exercifed in all abilities both 
of doing and tuffering, and their minds acquainted 
by degrees with danger. Sidney. 

Doth not this etherial medium, in pafung out 
of water, glafs, cryQal, and other compact and 
denfe bodies, into empty fpaces, grow denfer 
and denler dy degrees. Newton. 

Exulting in triumph now fwell the bold notes ; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats; 

Till by degrees remote and {mall, 
The itrains decay, 
And melt away. 
Ina dying, dying fall. Pope. 

A perfon who is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firtt, dy 
degrecs contracts a trong inclination towards it. 


Speflator. 
Decusta'tion. n. f. [deguflatio, Latin. ] 
A tating. Did. 


Zo DEHORT. v.a. [dehortor, Latin. } 
To diffuade ; to advife to the contrary. 
One feverely dehorted all his followers frum 
proftituting mathematical principles unto con- 
mon apprehenfion or practice. Wiikins. 
The apottles vehemently dehort us from un- 
belicf. Ward. 
Deworta'tTion. n. A [from dehortor, 
Latin.) Diffuaon; a counfelling to 
the contrary; advice againit fomething, 
The author of this epittle, and the reit of the 
apofiles, do every where vel.emently and carnefily 
echort from unbelief; did they never read tiefe 
dchortations ? Ward on Infidelity. 
Deno'rRTAaTorY. adj. [from debortor, 


— Latin.] Belonging to diffuafion. 


Deniorter. n. f. [from dehort.] A 
diffuader ; an advifer to the contrary. 
DEICIDE. n. f. [from deus and cedo, 

Latin.] The murder of God; the a@ 
of killing God. It is only ufed in 
{peaking of the death of our blefled 
Saviour. 
Explaining how Perfection fuffer'd pain, 
Almighty languifh’d, and Eternal died ; 
How by her patient vitor Death was flain, 
And caith profan’d, yet blef{s’d, with deicide ! 
Prior. 
To DEJE'CT. v. a. [aejicio, Jatin.) 
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1. To ca down; to afli@; to grieve; 
to deprefs; to fink; to difcvurage ; to 
crufh. 

Well, Tam your theme; you have the ftart 
of me; I am desected; ignorance itfelf is a 
plummet o’er me; ufc me as you wiil. Shab/p. 

The lowett, moh dey-@ed thing of fortune, 
Stands itillin efperance; lives not in fear 

Shakfpeare. 

Nor think to dic dejee?s my lofty mind; 

All that I dread is leaving you behind! Pape. 

2. To change the form with grief; to 
make to look fad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour thine, 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pacc, 

But gluumy were his eyes, dejréłed was his face. 
Dryden. 

Deye’ct. adj. [deredlus, Latin.)  Caft 
down; afflicted; low-fpirited. 

[ am of ladies mott dee? and wretched, 

That tuck’d tne honcy of his mufick vows. 
Shuk/peare. 

Dryecrepty. adv. [from deje.) In 
a dejected manner; fadly ; heavily. 

No man in that paflion doth look ttrongly, 
but deyectedly : and that repulfion from the cyes 
diverteth the fpirits, and gives heat morc to the 
cars, and the parts by them. Bacon. 

DEJE'CTEDNESS. n. f. [from deeded. 
The ftate of being caft down; a low- 
nefs of fpirits. Did. 


Deye'ctTion. ne f. [dejedion, Fr. from 
dejedio, Latin. ] 

1. Lownefs of fpirits ; melancholy ; de- 
preflion of mind. 

What befides 
Of forrow, and dejeion, and defpair, 
Our frailty can futtain, thy tidings bring. Milt. 

Deferted and aftonifhed, he finks into utter 
dvjcétien ; and even hope itlelf is {wallowed up in 
dcipair. Rogers. 

2. Weaknefs; inability. 

The etteéts of an alkalefcent ftate, in any 
great degree, arc thitt and adeyePior of appetite, 
which putrid things oc¢ahun more than any 
other. tirbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. [In medicine.] Going to itool. 

The liver thould continually feparate the choler 
from the blood, and empty it into the inteftincs ; 
where thcre is good ufe tor it, not only to pro- 
voke ıłejećłion, but alfo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on the Creation. 

DEJE'CTURE. n.f. [from deje?.] The 
excrement. 

A difcafe oppofite to fpiffitude is tvo great 
fluidity, the fymptoms of which are cxcefs af 
animal fecretions; as of peripiration, fwcat, 
urine, liquid dejeclures, leannets, weaknefs, and 
thirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DEJERA'TION. n. f. [from dejero, Latin. ] 
A taking of a folemn oath. Did, 

DEIFICA'TION. n.f. (deification, French. ] 
The act of deifying, or making a god. 

De iForM. adj. [from deus and forma, 
Latin.} Ofa godlike form. 

To DE'IFY. v.a. [deifier, French; from 
deus, and fio, Latin. ] 

1. To make a godaf; to adore as god ; 
to transfer into the number of the di- 
vinities. 

Daphnis, the fclds delight, the hepherds love, 
Renown'd on carth, and deified above. Dryden 

The feals of Julius Cæfar, which we know to 
be antique, have the itar of Venus over them, 
though they were all graven after his death, as a 
note that he was deified. Dryden, 

Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his 
money, and the proud man not to adore himfelf. 

South, 


DET 
Half of thee 

Is deified hefore thy death. Pricer. 
2. To praife exceflively ; to extol onc as 

if he were a god. 
He did agam fo extol and deify the pope, as 
made all that he had faid in praife of his matter 
and miftrels teem temperate and palfuble. Bacan. 


Yo DEIGN. v. n. [from daigner, Fr. of 
dignor, Latin.) I'o vouchfafe ; to think 
worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us Known. Mit. 
O dein to vifit our torfaken feats, 
The moffy fountains, andthe grecn retreats. Pope. 

To DeiGn. v.a. To grant; to permit; 

to allow. 
Now Sweno, Norway’s king, craves come 
pofition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial af his men, 
Till he difburs'd ten thoutand dollars. Shut/pcare, 

DercninG n.f. [from deign.] A vouch- 
fafing ; a thinking worthy. 

To DEVNTEGRATE. v.a. [from de and 
integro, Latin.}] To take from the 
whole ; to fpoil; to diminifh. Dia. 

Dei'Parous. adj. [deiparus, Latin. ] 
That brings forth a god; the epithet 


applied to the bleed Virgin. Dit. 
DEISM. n.f. [deifme, French.] ‘the 


opinion of thofe that only acknowledge 
one God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

Deifmy, or the principles of natural worfhip, 
are only the faint remnants or dying fimes of 
revealed religion in the poftcrity of Noah. Dry./, 

De'tst. n. /. [detfle, French.] A man 
who follows no particular religion, but 
only acknowledges the exiftence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

In the fecond epiltle of St. Peter, certain dei//s, 
as they icem to have been, laughed at the 
prophecy of the day of judgment. Barnet, 

Dei’sticaL. adj. [from deif.] Belong- 
ing to the herefy of the deilis. 

Weagncts ducs not fall only to the Mare of 
chriftian writers, but to fome who have taken the 


pen in hand to fupport the deijiical or antichrif- 
tian fcheme of our days. Watts. 


De'iTy. n, f. (déité, French; from deitas, 
Latin. ] 
1. Divinity; the nature and eflence of 


God. 


Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity 
alone is the ipring from which they flow; fome 
things as man, becaufe they ifue from his mere 
human nature; fome things jointly as both God 
and man, becaufe both natures cuncur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Hecker, 

With what arms 
We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of deity or empire. Milton, 
2. A fabulous god; a term applied to the 
heathen gods and goddeffes. 

Will you furfer a temple, how poorly buile 
foever, but yet a temple of vour deity, to he 
razei ? Sidney, 

Give the gods a thankful facrifice when it 
pleafcth their deities to take the wife of a man 
trum him. Shakfpeare, 

3. The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god; 
divine qualities. 

They on their former journey forward pafs, 
With pams far paling that long wandering 

Gieck, 
That for his love refufed dey. Spenfer, 

Heard you not what an humble fupptiant 
Lord Hattings was to her for his delivery ? 
—Who humbly complaining to her deity, 

Gut my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shatipeare, 


DEA 

By what reafon couid the fame a. ity be de- 
nicd unto Laurentia and Flora, which was given 
to Venus? Ralcizh 
DeLaceRa TION. n.f. [from delacero, 
Latin.] A tearing in pieces. ADIR: 
DELACRYMA TION. nije [delacrymatio, 
Latin] A faliing down of the hu- 
mours; the waterilancis of the eyes, or 

a weeping mucli. Diä. 
Deracta'riox. n. f. [deladatio, Latin. } 
A weaning from the breait. Did. 
Deca’psev. adj. [from deladfus, Latin. 
With phyficians.] | Bearing or falling 
down. Ít is uled in fpeaking of the 
womb, and the like. Mid. 


To WL LA TL. v. dapni getganes ate | 
x. locarry; to convey. 
Try exactly the time waerein found is de/ated. 
Bacon. 
2. To accufe ; to inform againft. 
DELA'TION. 2. f. [delatio, Latin. ] 
1. A carriage; conveyance. 
In delaticn of founds, the inclofure of them 
preferveth them, and caufeth them to be heard 


further. Bacon, 
Ir is certain that the delation of light is in an 
Inftant. Bacon, 


There is a plain delaticn of the found from the 
tecth to the inftrument of hearing. Bacon, 


2. Anaccufation; an impeachment. 
Deva’tor, n. /. [delator, Latin.] An 
accufer; an informer. 

What werc thee harpies but flatterers, de/ators, 
and inexpleabi:> covctous ? Sandys’ Travels, 

Men have proved their own de/ators, and dif- 
covered their own molt important fecrcts. 

Gsvernment of the Tongue. 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith 
the depopulated earth was to be replanted, come 
forth of the ark, but we meet with Cham, a de- 
lator to his own father, inviting his brethren to 
that execrable (pectacle of their parent’s naked- 
nels. Government of the Torgue. 

TOEL SYA. [from delayer, CLN 
z. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed 
to comc down out of the mount, the people ga- 
tnered themfelves together unto Aaron. Exodus. 

Cyrus he found, on him his force effay’d; 
For Hector was to the tenth year delay’d.  Dryd, 

2. To hinder; to fruilrate; to keep fuf- 
pended. 
3. Lo detain, top, or retard the courfe of. 

Thyifs, whofe artful trains have oft deduy’d 
Tie iuddling brook to hear bis madrigal. -Mr/e. 

She Aics the town, and mixing with the throng 
Ci madding matrons, bears tne bride «long : 
Wand'ring through woods and wilds, and gevi- 

ous Ways, 
And with theie arts tue Trojan match delays. 
Dryden, 
Be mindfu!, goddefs, of thy pronule made; 
Muf tad Ulyfics ever be delay'd ? Lope. 
Jo Dewa'y.. auni a Tonito; to eeafe 
irom action. 
here teem to be certain bounds to the quick- 
pets and flowncfs ot the fuccetlion of thofe idcas 
une to another in our minds, beyond which they 
cin neither deiy nor haften. Locke, 
edee pidm the verbr] Am 
1. A deferring; procraltination ; linger- 
ing inactivity. 

I have learn’d that fearful commenung 
Is teadea fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. 
Shak{peare’s Richard vit. 

The conduA of our lives, and the manage. 
rnent of our great concerns, will not bear ds/a : 

ache, 


2. Stays ftom. 


DEL 


DEL 


The keeper chaim’d, the chiet without delay ,2, A putting in commiffion. 


Pats’d on, and tuok th’ irremtable way. Dryd. 


Dera'ver. 2. f. [from delay.}] One that 


defers; a putter off, 
DELECTABLE. aaj. [ delefabilis, Lat. ] 

Pleafing ; delightful. 

Ev’ning now approach; 
For we have alfo our ev’ning, and our morn ; 
We ours for change dele@ahic, not need. Milton. 
He brought thee into this délicious grove, 
This garden, planted with the trees ut God; 
Delectasl: both to behold and taite ! Milton. 
Some of his attributes, and tne manifeitaiions 
thereof, are not only highly celcdtub/e to the in- 
tellective faculty, but are fuitably and eafity con- 
ceptible by us, becaufe apparcnt in his works; 
as his goodnefs, bencficence, wifdom, and power. 
Tale. 
The apple’s outward form, 

Dele@able, the witlefs fwain beguiles ; 

Tili that with writhen mouth, and fpattcring 

noile, 

He taltes the bitter morfel. Philips. 
DELE'CTABLENESS. n. /.[ from deledtable. } 

Delightfulnefs ; pleafantneds. 
DELE'CTABLY, adv. Delightfully ; plea- 

fantly. 

DeELectaTion. 2. f. [delettatio, Lat.] 

Pleafure ; delight. 

Out break the tears for joy and de/efaricn. 
Sir T, More. 
Towel EGA TEs. aal delo lsat. | 
1. To fend away. 
2. To fend upon an embaffy. 
3. Toentruit; to commit to another’s 
power and jurifdiction. 

As God hath imprinted his authority in feve- 
ral parts upon fevcral eftates of men, as princes, 
parcnts, fpiritual guides; fo he hath allo dele- 
gated and committed part of his care and provi- 
dence unto them. Taylor. 

As God is the univerfa] monarch, fo we have 
all the relation of fellow-fubjcGs to him; and 
can pretend no farther juriidiction over cach 
other, than what he has de/:geted to us. 

Decay of Piety. 

Why does he wake the correfpondent moon, 
And fil her willing lamp with liquid light; 

Commanding her, with delegated pow'rs, 

To beautify the world, and bicfs the night ? 

sbe Prior. 
4. To appoint judges to hear and deter- 
mine a particular canfe. 


De'LeGaTE. n.f. [delegatus, Latin.] A 
deputy ; a commiffioner ; a vicar; any 
one that is fent to act for, or reprefent, 
another. 

If after her 
Any fhall live, which dare true good prefer, 
Ev'ry fuch perfon is her de/cegate, 
T’ accomplita that which fhould have been her 
fate. Denne. 
They muft Le fevere cxactors of accounts 
from their delegates and minifiers of Juftice. 
Taylor. 
Let the young Auftrian then her terrours bear, 
Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prisr. 
Elect by Jove, his delegate of tway, 
With joyous pride the fummons I'd obey. Pope. 

DE'LEGATE. adj. [delegatus, Lat.] De- 
puted; fent to act for, or reprefent, 
another. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muit judge the caufes of all perfons uprightiy and 
impartially. Tayler. 

De’LeGartes. (Court of.] A court wherein 
all caufes of appeal, by way of devolu- 
tion from either of the archbifhops, are 
decided. Ayliffe’s Parcrgon. 

DELEGATION. n. f. [delegatio, Latin. } 

i. A fending away. 


3. The afignment of a debt to another. 


DeeniFicar. adj. [delenificus, Latin. | 


Having virtue to affuage or gale pain... 
Did. 

Zo DELETE. v. a. ' {from deko, Lat. ] 
To blot out.» Dià. 


DELETE'RIOUS. adi. [deleterius, Latin. ] 
Deadly; deltrućtive; of a poifoiious 
quality. 

Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance 
or quality, are yet defiructive by fAgure, or fome 
occahional activity. Brown, 

DE'LETERY. adj. [from dleterius, Lat. ] 
Deitru€iive; deadly ; poifonous. 

Nor doctor epidemick, 
Though ftor'd with de/etery med’cinesy 
Which whofoever took is dead fince 
E’er fent fo valt a colony 
To lath the undcr worlds as he. Had:bras, 

DELETION. n. /. Cdektio, Latin. ] 

t. AQ of rafing or blotting out. 

2. A deftrudiion. 

Indeed if there be a total deletion of every per- 
fon of the oppuling party or country, then the 
victory is complete, becaufe nonc remains to call 
it in queftion. fale, 


Derr, } n.f. [from delpan, Saxon, to 
Derre. § dig. ] 
r. A mine; a quarry; a pit dug. 
Yet could not fuch mines, without great 
pains and charges, if at all, be wrought: the 
deijs would be to town with waters, that no 
gins or machines could tufhce to lay and kecp 
them dry. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, 
made at Delft in Holland. 

Thus barter honour fora piece of delf ! 
No, not for China’s wide domain itfelt. Smart. 
DELIBA'TION. n. f- [delibatio, Lat.) An 
cflay ; a tatte. 


To DELI'BERATE. «a. n.° [celibero, 
Latin.] Tothink, in order to choice; 
to hefitate. 

A conlcicus, wilt, reflecting caule, 

Which freeiy moves and acts by icafon’s ws ; 

That can deliberare means clect, and find 

Thcir due connection with the end ccfign’d. 

Blackmcre, 

When love once pleads admifion to our hearts, 
In tpite of all the virtue we can boaft, 

Tne woman that defiberates is loft. Ad.iifen, 
DELIBERATE. ad}. [deltbcratusy Vat. | 
1, Circumfpedt ; wary ; advited ; difcreet. 

Moft Grave-belly was deliberate, 

Not rath like his accufers. Shakfpeare’s Coriol. 
z. Slow; tedious; not fudden; gradual. 

Commonly it is for virtuous confiderations, 
that wifdom fo far prevailetty with men as to 
make them defirous of Auw and cediberete death, 
againit the ftrcam of their (enfual inclination. 

Iicoker. 

Echoes are fume more fudden, and chop again 
as foon as the voice is delivered; otlicrs are mure 
deliberate, that is, give more {pace between the 
voice and the echo, which is caufed by the local 
nearnets or diflance. Bacor:. 

DELYLECRATELY. adv. [from deliberate. } 

t, Circumfpectly ; advifedly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies ; 
knows better than any man what is not to be 
written; and never hazards himfelf fo far as to 
fall, but plods on deliberately; and, as a grave 
man ought, is furc to put his fart bcfore him. 

Dryden, 

2. Slowly; gradually. 

Devi’ BERATENESS. n.f. [from deliberate. | 

Circumfpection; warinefs; coolnefs 5 

caution, 


DEL 


They would oot flay the fair production of 
atts, inthe order, gravity, and deliberatene/s be- 


fitting a parliament. King Charles, 

Deripera'tion. n. f. [deliberatio, Lat. ] 
The act of deliberating; thought in 
order to choice. 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or 
cheofe good by free deliberation, it fhould never 
Le guilty of any thing that was donc. Manmond. 

Deirberative. adj. (deliberativus, Lat. ] 
Pertaining to deliberation; apt to 
contider. 

DELIBERATIVE. n. f. [from the adjec- 
tive.} The difteourfe in which a quet- 
tion is deliberated. 

© In deliberativesy the point is, what is evil; and 
of good, what is greater; and of evil, what is 
Icfs, Bucan. 

DE'LICACY. mf [delicateffe, French, 
of delicte, Latin. ] 

1. Daintinefs ; pleafantnefs to the tafte. 

On hofpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choole fur delicacy belt. 
2. Nicety in the choice of food. 
Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 
TVhele delicacies 
I mean of tae, fight, fmiell, herbs, fruits, and 
flow’rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds. Milton. 

4. Softnefs ; elegant or feminine beauty. 

A man of goodly pretence, in whom ftrong 
making took not'away d:licacy, nur Leauty 
fiereenefs. R Sidney. 

5. Nicety; minute accnracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the deli- 
cacy of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces, 

Dryden. 

You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and 
form your pen from thole general notions. and 
«delicacy of thaugits and happy words. Felton. 

6. Neatnefs; elégance of drefs. 

7. Politenefs of manners: contrary to 


gropuchs. 
8. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Perfons born of families noble and- rich, de- 
rive a weaknefs of conftitution from the tafe and 
luxury of their anccttors, and the delicacy of 
their own education. Temple, 

9. Tendernefs ; fcrupuloufnefs. 

Any zealous for promoting the intereft of his 
country, mult conquer a that tendernefs and 
delicacy, which may make buw arraid of being 
fpeken ill of, t <iddifon, 

10. Weakaefs of conflitution, 7 
11. Gimallnefs; tenuity. >. 


DE'LICATE. ddj. [delicat, French. ] 


Milton. 


1. Niee; plealing, to. the pale; of.an, 


` agreeable flavour, 

The choofing of a delicate beforesa more ordi- 
nary diih, is to bE done ag ofher hiiman’ a¢tions 
are, in which there are no degrées And precife 
natural limits defcribed. fe Tatler, 

2..Dainty ; dcfirous of curious meats. 

3, Choice; felet; excellent. 


4. Pleafing,to the fenfes. 


$. Tine; not»coarie,; conhilting Bi Carl 


parts. : TEE i 3 
As much, blpod paffeth through the lungs as 
through all the body; the circulation is quicker, 
and heat greater, and their texture is c\tremely 
„delicate. Arbrcthrst on Almens. 
6. Of polite manners; not.grofs, or voarfe. 
7: Soft; effeminate ; unable'to bear hard- 

Mips. | l 

Witnefs this army, of fuch mafs aud charge 

Led hy a defcateé and tender prince. Stukfpeare 
Tedder and delicate perfons' mut needs he oft 
angly, they have fo many things*to trouble them 
which more robutt natures have little fenfe of, 


Baton, 


DEL 


&. Pure; clear. 
Where they mot breed and haunt, I kave ob- 
ferv’d 
The air is de'icate. Shuk/fpeare, 
DE'LICATELY. adv, [from delicate. ] 


i. Beautifully 5 with {oft elegance. 

That which will diftinguith his ftyle from all 
other poets, is the clegance of his words, and 
the numeroufnely of his verfe: there is nothing 
fo delicately turned in all the Roman language. 

Dryden, 

Ladics like variegated tulips how, 

Tis to their changes half their charms we owe ; 
Such happy fpots the nice admirer take, 
Fine by detcét, and ede/icate’y weak. 

2. Finely; not coarfely. 

3. Daintily. 

Eat not delicately, or nicely; that is, be not 
troublefome to thyfclt or others in the choice of 
thy meats, or the aelicacy of thy fauces, Luyler. 

4. Choiccly. 

5. Politely. 

6. Effeminately.: 

De/ticatenrss. nm f [from delicate. } 
‘The ttate of being delicate ; tendernefs ; 
faftnefs ;, effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not 
adventure ta Ict the fole of her‘foot upon the 
ground, for delicatenefs and tendernefs. Dene. 

De'nicates. af. [from delicate.] | Ni- 
cetics 3 rarities; that which is choice 
and dainty. 

The thepherdsshomely curds, 
His cold thm drink out or his leather bottle, 
All which iecure and fwectly he enjoys, 
Are far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakfpeare. 

They thesr appetites not only feed 
With wsiicates of leaves and marthy weed, 


But with thy fickle reap the rankeit land. 
Dryden, 


Pope. 


With abflinence all dedicates he fees, 
And can regale him(clf with toat and cheefe. 
King’s Cookery. 
De'tices. af. pl. [delicie; Latin.) Plea- 
fures: This word is merely French. 
And now he has pour'd out his idle mind 
In dainty defers and ‘lavith joys, 
Having his warlike weapons caft behind,: 
And flowers in pleafures and vain pleafing toys. 
Spenfer. 
De rcious, adi, [idelicicux, French, from 
deficatus, latin.) Sweet; delicate ; 
that affords delight ; agreeable; charm- 


ing ; grateful to the fenfe or mind. 

[eis highly probable, that upon Adam’s difobe- 
dience Aimiglity God chaled him out ef Paradife, 
thefaireit and mof delicias part of the earth, 
inta fome othe: the moh barren and unpleafant. 

Woadtward. 

In his la hours his eafy wit difpley ; 

Like tnewrich truit he fings, «delicious in decay. 
i i Smii h. 

Still on that bréa enamour’d let me lic, 

Still Gank ded (cigs poifon fiom thy eye, _ Pope. 
DE CIOU SLAs adv. [from delicious. ] 
Sweetlyspleafautly ; delightfully. 
How much fhe hath glorified herfelf and lived 
idelictoufiy, fo muchtor ment and furrow give her. 
Revelations. 
Drurerousnessi, a. f. [from delicious. ] 
Delight ; pleafuve ; joy. 
The [weeicit boney 
Is-loathfome in its pwn delisseufnefs; 
Andin the guile confounds the appetite. SAak/f. 

Letno man jugge o: himfelf, or of the bic ff- 

| sings and ccFiveey of. the facrament itfel’, by any 
fenfibly velith, by the guf and dedcceujness, whieh 
he fometimics perceives, and at other times docs, 
not perceive. Taylor. 

Devica tion. ne f [deligatio, Latin.] 
A binding up in chirurgery. 


| 
! 
| 
l 


DELI'GHTSOMENESS. n. f. 


DEL 


The third intention is defigation, Or retaining 
the parts fo joined together. Wifem, Sure. 
DetiGur. ne f. (delice, French; from 
dele@or, Latin. | 
I. Joy; content; fatisfaction. 

Saul commanded his fervants, frying, cam- 
munc with David fecretly, and fay, behold tive 
king hath delig? in thee, and ail dus tervants 
love thee. 1 Sammel. 
. That which gives delight. 

Come, filters, chear we up his fprights, 

And thew the bett of our delights: 
We'll charm the air to give a found, 
While you perform your anticx round... Shak fp. 

Vitus Vetpafian was not more the de/ighr of 
human kind: the univer{al empire mage hin 
only more known, and more powerful, but 
could not mike him more Lcloyed. Dryden, 

She.was his care, his hope, and his delight, 
Mott in his thougint, and ever in his fghe. Dry 
To DELIGHT. 2. a. (deledfor, Latin. ] 

To pleafe; to content; to fatisiy 3 to 

afford pleafure. 

The princes delighting their conccity with con - 
firming their knowledge, feciag wherein tas 
fea-ditcipline differed from the land fervice, had 
pleafing entertainment. Sititiey. 

Delight thy fclf 2lio in the Lord, and ke fhs!t 
give thec the defhres of thine heart. P fats. 

Poor infects, whereof fome are hees, «delipderd 
with flowers, and their fwectnefs ; others bectles, 
delighted with other kinds of viands. Locke. 

He heard, he took, and pouring down his 

throat, 

Delighted, {will'd the large luxurious draught, 

Pope. 
Jo Dexi'Gur. v.n, To have delight or 
pleafure in. It is followed by in. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thine > 

2 Samuel, 

Bicffed is the mian that feareth the Lord, that 

delighteth greatly in lis commandments. Pfalms. 
Deti'GuTFut. ad), [from delight and jul. } 

Pleafant ; charming ; full of delight. 

He was given to {paring in fo invmeafurable 
fort, thathe did not only bar himtelf from the 
delightful, but almoft from: the neceflary, ufe 
thereof. Sidney. 

No (pring ncr fummer, on the mountain feen, 

~ Smiles with gay fruits or with delizheful green. 


te 


DetiGuTFuLry. adv. Pleafautly.; charm- 
ingly ; with delight. 
O voice! once head 
Delightfully, increafe and muitiply ; 


Now death to hear! Milter. 


Deci’Gurruuness, n: f. [from delight. ] 
Pleafure ; comfort ; fatistaction. 
But oucdefires tvraniieul extortion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delight fulzefs, 
Where but a baiting piace is all our portion. 
Sidney. 
Thisindeed thewsthe excellency cf the ubject, 
but doth not altogether take away the delight fiel- 
' nefs of the knowledge. < Titlotfor, 


| DELYGHTSOME: aay, [from delight.) Plea- 


fant; delightful. 

The words themfelves being fo ancient, the 
knitting of tuem fo fhort and intricate, and the 
whule periods and compafs of his fpecch fo de= 
lightfome for the roundnetsy and fo grave for the 


ftrangencefs. | -  Spenfer. 
“God has fudnifhed every one with the fame 


means of exchanging hunger and tiuttfor deligh:« 
foe wigaur, Grew. 
DELVCGUTSOMELY. Cavi [from delight= 
fome.} Pleafantiy ; ina delightful manner. 
J [from delight- 
ome.) Fleafantnefs ; delight fulnefs. 
To DELYNEATE. v. a. Cklines, Lat. ] 
1, To make the firt draught of a thing; 
to Gefign s to sketch, n 


DET 


2. To paint; to reprefent a true likene(s 
in a picture, 

The licentia piĝoria is very large: with the 
fame reafon they may delineate old Nettor like 
Adonis, Hecuba with Heicn’s facc, and Time 
with AbfLalom’s head. Brown, 

3- To defcribe; to fet forth in a lively 
manner, 

It followeth, to delineate the region in which 
God firt planted his delightful garden. Raleigh. 

[have not here time to delineate to you the 
glories of God’s heavenly kingdom; nor, indecd, 
could Í tell you, if I had, what the happinefs of 
that place anc portion is. Wake, 

Detinea TION. n. f. [delineatio, Latin. ] 
The fift draught of a thing. 
In the orthogtaphical {chemes, there fhould be 
a truc deineation, and the juft dimenfions. 
Mortimer. 
Derr ximent. s. /. (delintmentum, Lat. ] 
A mitigating, or afluaging. Did. 
DELINQUENCY. n.f. [delinguentia, 
Latin.) A fault; a failure in duty ; 
a mifdeed. 

They never punih the greateft and mof in- 
tolerable delimyuency of the tumults, and their 
excitcis. King Charles. 

Can 
Thy years determine like the age of man, 
That thou thould’tt my deunquencies ex quire, 
And with varicty of tortures tire, Sandys. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or 
jurifdiction where the azlinguency was committed 
by him atyliffe. 

DELINQUENT. in. f. [from delinquens, 
Latin.] An offender; one that has 


committed a crime or fault. 
Sach an envious fate, 
That feoner will accufe the magiftrate 
Than the delinguent ; and will rather grieve 
The treafor. is not aed, than believe. Ren Sony, 
All ruined, not by war, or any other dilatter, 
but by juftice and icntence, as. dedinguents and 
criminals. Bacen. 
He had, upon frivolous furmifes, Leen feat 
far as a dediguent, and been brougbt upon his 
knees. Dyyden. 


Zo DE'LIQUATE. 2. [deliqueo, Lat.] 
To melt ; to be diffolved. 


Te Will be refolved into a liquor very analogous 
tu that which the chy mitts make of falt of taitar, 
leit in moifi cellars to de/iquate. Biyie. 

Such an ebullition as we fce made hy the mix- 
ture of fume chymical jiquors, as oil of vitriol 
and deligvated falt of tartar. Cudworth. 

Deviqva tion. n.f. [deliquatio, Laun.) 
A melting ; a diffelving. 

DELI QUIUM. n.f. (Latin. Acchy- 
mical term.] A diitillation by diffolv- 
ing any calcined matter, by hanging it 
up in moill cellars, into a lixivious hu- 
mour. D:a. 

DELIRAMENT. n.f. (deliramentum, Lat. ] 
A doting or fuolifh fancy. Did. 

Jo DELVRATE. v. ndu (delirey Latm.] 
Tordote ; to rave; to talk or aéticly. 

Did. 

Detina’Tiox. n. f. [celiratio, Latin. ] 
Dotage ; folly ; madnefs. Did. 

Deut’rious. adj. [delrius, Lat.) Light- 
headed; raving , doting. 

The pzup'e about tim faic he had been for 
fome hows defricuts but when I faw him he 
had his uadesanding as wellas ever L kuew. 


Swift. 
On hed i 
Delirious Aung, flecp from his pitow flics. 
lhomfon. 


DELIRIUM. n.f. [ Latin. ] Alienation 
of mind; dotage. 
9 


8$. To exert in motion. 


DIEE j 


Too great alacrity and promptnefs in anfwer- 
ing, efpccialiy in perfons naturally of another 
tempcr, is a fign of an approaching delirium ; 
and in a fevertth delirium there is a {mall infam- 
mation of the biain. Arbuthnct unm Diet. 


Deuitica’tion. n.f. [from delitigo, Lat. ] 


A ttrivine ; 


g; a chiding ; a contending. 


Die, 


To DELIVER. v, a. [delivrer, French. ] 


1. To fet free; to releafe. 


Thus fhe the captive did deliver; 


The captive thus gave up his quiver. Prise, 


2, To fave; to refcue. 


Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of 
the wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous 
and cruel man. Pfaims. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witen of 
Brainford; but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit, counterfeiting the action of ‘an old woman, 
delivered me. Shakfpcare. 


3. To furrender; to put into one’s hands; 


tu refign; to give up; to yield. 

In any cale thou fhalt deliver him the pledge 
again when the fan goeth down. = eutercnomy. 

And David faid to him, canit thou bring me 
down to this company ? And he faid, fwear unto 
ine by God, that thou wilt neithcr kill me, nor 
deliver me into the hands of my master, and I 
will bring thee down tothis company. I San. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, where- 
fore thou haft delivered us for a fpoil, and unto 
captivity. Tobit, 


4. To give; to offer; to prefent. 


Now theréfure reccive no more money. of your 
acquaintance, but deliver- it for the breaches of 
the houfe. 2 Kings. 

Thou fhalt deliver Pnaraoh?s cup into kis hand, 
after the former manner when thou wait his 
butlern, G cnefis. 

Jt was no wonder that they, who at fuch a 
time could be corrupted to trame and deliver 
fuch a petition, would not be reformed by fuch 
an anfwer. Dryden. 


5. To catt away ; to throw off. 


Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ cx- 
alted mind 
All [enfe of woc delivers to the wind. 


Peps. 


6. To difburden a woman of a child. 


On her fright and fears, 
She is fomcthing before her time deliver’d. Shak. 
Tully was-long ere he could be delivered of a 
few verfes, and thofe pour onestoo, Peacham, 


7. To {peak ; to tell; torelate ; to utter ; 


to pronounce. 
A mith-moving jeft, 
Which his fair tongue, conccit’s expofitor, 
Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 
That esed cars play truant at his tales. Shaky. 
Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure, 
What from your grace | thall deliver to him, 
Shukfpeare. 
I knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver 
his fermon without looking Wito. isis notes. 
i . Swift. 
Not ìn ufe. 
Procles 1ecmed fo to'uverrun' his age! ‘in 
fivength, that Muhdorus could not perform any 
aion vn horfe or foot more ttrongiy, or «elici 
that ftrength move nimbly® drdiey. 


To DELIVER over. v.a. 
i. To put into another's hands; to leave 


to the di{cretion of another. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine 
enemies; for falfe witnetfes are rifen up again 
me, ang fush as breathe outecruclty. © Pfalns. 

Tine conftables have delivered her over to me, 


and fhe fhall have wipping cnough, I warrant 
her Shukfpeare. 


2. To give from hand to hand ; to tranf- 


mit. 
If a truc account may he expected by future 
agcs from the prefent, your lordthip wail be dc- 


_ A relater ; 


DEL 


livered over to poiterity in a fairer character tha: 
I have given. Dryden, 


To Devi'ver up. v. a. To furrender; to 


give up. 

He that (pared not his own fon, but delivered 
him wp for us all, how thali ne not, with him 
alfo, freely give us all things ? Romans. 

Are theicities, that J got with wounds, 


Deliver'd up again with peacetul words? Shak. 
Happy having fuch a fon, 

That would dediver up nis greatnets fo 

Into the hand of juftice. Shak/peare. 


DELIVERANCE. ne f. [delivrance, Yr. ] 
. The act of freeing from captivity, 


flavery, or any oppreffion; refcue. 

He hath fent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recco- 
vering of tight tothe blind, to fet at liberty thofe 
that are Lound. Luke, 

O God, cummand deliverances for Jacob. 

Phalwis. 

Whate'er befalls, your life hall be my care ; 

One death or onc deliv'rance we will tharc 


Dryden . 


. The act of delivering a thing to an- 


other : now commonly called delivery, ` 


. The act of bringing children. 


Ne’cr mother - 
Rejoic’d deliverance more. Shat/peare, 
People havc a fuperttitious belief, that im the 
labour of women ic helpeth tothe calydediterance. 
Bacon, 


4- The aå of {peaking ; utterance ; pro- 


nunciation: now commonly «delivery 

If ferioufly Lmay convey my thoughts. ¢ 
In this my light dediverance, L have Ipeke 
With onc that in her fex} her ycars profefhon, 
Wifdom and conftancy, hath amaz’d me more 
Than I dare blame my weaknefs. Shukjpeare, 


DELI VERER. a. /. [from delivers] 
1. A laver; arefcuer; a preferver; arc- 


leafer. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent ‘ofall 
nations and agcs, in the approbation. uf the cx- 
tirpating and debellating of gists, monfters, and? 
furcign Tyrants, not only as lawyul,, but as me- 
r:torious ever. of divine honour; and this, al- 
though the «eliverer came from the one cnd of 
the world unto the ofher. Basin, 

By that feed 
Is meant thy great Delivercr, who fhall bruife 
The ferpent’s head. Milter. 

Andrew Doria has a ftatue ercéted to him at 
the entrance of the doze’s palace, with the glo- 
rious title of «de/iverer of the common-wealth. 

stad Addifon,' 

Him their deliverer Europe does cunfefs ; 

All tongnes extol nimy all religions- blefs. -3 
+ +e, Tad Halifax. , 
“one that communicates 
fomething by fpeech or writing. ` 

Divers chymical experimeyts, deivered by 
fuber authois, nave been believed falfe, only be- 
caple the menftruums wese not as highiy vec- 
tihed, or exquifitely. depurated, as thofe that 
were ufed by the de/irerers of (hole experiments. 


: Boyle, 
De i'very. nf. [from the verb.] 
t. The act of delivering, 
2. Releafe ; refcue; faving. 
He fwurc, with tubs, 
That he would labour my ee/ivery. Shakfp. 


3. A furrender ; att of giving wp. 


After the delivers of your royal rather’s perfon 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to 
the quecn mothers, tnat I would find fome means 
to gct acccfs to him, the was pleafed to fenu me. 

Denham, 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the 
delivery ot his houfe, which was at rit ima- 
gained, vecaufe it wasio ill, or notat all defended. 

Clarendon, 


4. Utterance ; pronunciation ; fpeecn. 


DEL 


We allege what the feriptures themietves do 
ufually fpeak, for the faving force of the word 
of God; not with reftraine to any certain kind 
of delruery, but howfvever the fame thall chance 
to be made known. Hooker. 

l was charmed with the gracefulnefs of his 
figure and delivery, as wellas with his difcourtes 

etd di fon. 
5. Ufe of the limbs ; aétivity. 

Mufidoris could nut perform anv action on 
horfe or foot more flrongly, or deliver that 
itrength more nimbly, or become the delivery 
morc graccfully, of employ all mure virtuoutly. 

Sidney. 

The earl was the taller, and much the {tron- 
ger; butthe duke had the neater limbs, and 
freer delivery. Wotton. 

6. Childbirth. 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth 
near the tame of her dedvery, is in pain, and 
crieth out. ljaiah, 

Derr. n. f. [from dul, Dutch.] A pit; 
a hole in the ground į any cavity in the 
carth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
than a valley. Obfolete. 

The while, the fame unhappy cwe, 

Whofe clouted lcg her hurt doth hew, 
Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfer. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bufhy de//, of this wild wood. Affile. 

But, foes to fun-fhine, moft they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal’d from human fight. 

5 Lickel. 

Deen. n. S. [from Delft, the name of 

the capital of Delftland.] A fine fort 
of earthen ware. 

A fupper worthy of herfelf; 

Five nothings in five platcs of delph. Swift, 

DE'LTOIDE. ad}. [from delta, the fourth 

letter of the Greek alphabet ; fo called 
by reafon of its rcfembling this letter. ] 
An epithet applied to a triangular 
mufcle ariling from the clavicula, and 
from the procefs of the fame, whofe 
aftion is to raife the arm upward. 

Cut still more of the deltoide muicle, and carry 
trae aim backward. Sharp's Sergery- 

De rv’DABLE. adj. [from delude.] Liable 

to be deceived ; that is cally impofed 
on: rather eludille. 

Not well underflanding omnifcience, he is not 
fo ready to deceive himleli, as to falfify unto 
him whofe cogitation is no ways deludat'c. 

Brown's Vulzar frvcurs. 

To DELU'DE. «. a. [deludo, Vat. ] 

1. To beguilé ; to cheat ; to deceive: to 

impofe on. 

O, give me leave, I have de'uued you; 

‘Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. 
Shakf{psare’s Henry vi. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, dé'ude the Latian prince. 

, Dry:i n. 
2. To difappoint ; to fruftrate. 
DELUDER. n. f. [from delude.] A bc- 

gpiler; a deceiver; an impoflor; a 
cheat ; a falfe pretender. 

Say, flatterer, fay, all fair d-'uder fpeak ; 
Anfwer methis, ere yet my heart does break. 

Greavilic. 

And thus the fweet de/acders tune their fong. 

Pope. 

To DELVE. v. a. [velpan, Sax. delven, 
Dutch; perhaps trom d:apet, a hog. 
tunis. } - 

1. Todig; to open the ground with a 
fpade. 

Tt thall go hard 
Bur I will de/ve one yard below the mince. 
ne blow them at the moon, Séul/prare. 


Vor. lL. 


2. To fathom ; 


Deve. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


Detve of Coals. 


DEL 


Welwe of convenient dopth your thrathing 
floor ; 
With tenper'd clay then fill and face it o'cr. 
Dryden. 

The filthy fwine with delving frout 
The tooted turelt undermine. Philips. 
to fift; to found one’s 
Tiyuratively. 
What *s his name and birth 2 
—I cannot de/ve him to the root: his father 
Was call’d Siciius. Shakfpeare 
A ditch ; 
a pit; a pittal ; a den; a cave. 

He by and by 

His feeble fcet direXed to the cry ; 
Which to that thady delve him brought at laf, 


Wicre Mammon erit did fun his tveafury. 
Sperfer. 


opinion. 


Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw yau never yet in France ; 
And by leadmen, for the noncs, 
Tuat turn round like grindle-itones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the deles, 
For thcir bairns bread, wives, and felves, 

ien ‘Jonson, 

A certain quantity of 


Did. 


coals dug in the minc or pit. 


DE'LVER. n. f. [from delve.] A digger; 


one that opeus the ground with a fpade. 


DE'LUGE. n. fi [deluge, Fr. from dilu- 
vium, Latin. } 

t. A general inundation ; laying entirely 
under water. 

The apoftle doth plainly intimate, that the 
old world was fubje& to perith by a deluge, as 
this as fubjc& to peril by conftligration. 

Burnee’s Theory. 
2. Anoverflowing of the natural bounds 
of a river. 

But if with bays and dams they ftrive to furce 
His channel to a new or narrow courte, 

Nv longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firft to a torrent, then a deluge, fwells. Denham. 
3. Any fudden aad refilllefs calamity. 
Yo De'tuce. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
t. To drown; to lay totally under water. 
The rettlefs luod the land would overflow, 


By which the dedue’d carth would ufelefs grow. 
Blackmare. 


Still the battering waves ruth in 
Implacable, till de/ug'd by the foam, 
The hip inks, found'’sing in the vat abvfs. 

Philips. 
2. To overwhelm; to caufe to fink under 
the weight of any calamity. 
At length curruption, like a general food, 
Shall deluge elle Pope. 
Dece’ston. nf (delufia, Latin. J 
te Theact of deluding; a cheat; guile ; 
decett; treachery ; fraud ; collation ; 
falfehood. 
2. The iate of one deluded. 
3. A falle reprefentation ; illufion ; errour ; 
a chimer ical thought. 
Who theirefure leeks Inthefe 
True wifdom, finds her not, or by delu/ien. 
; Milton. 
I, waxing, vicw’d with ericf the riiing fun, 
And foucty meura’d the dear ariajion gone. 
Prior. 
Dervu'sive. ad [from delufus, Lutin. } 
Apt to deceive ; beguiling ; impofing 
On. i 
When, fir'd with pafon, we attack the fair, 
Delifive fighs and brittle vows we brar, Prier. 
The happy whimnfcy you portus, 
Till you at length believe it true ; 
Caught be your own deliv art, 


You fancy firit, and then afert, Priv. 
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While the bafe and groveling muttitude were 
liening to the delufive deitics, thufe of a mwe 
erect atpect and caultcd fpirit fepacated them- 
(clves from the ref. Tatler, 

Phxnomena fo delufire, that it is very hard 
to clcape impofitior, and miflake. . S ud ward, 


Detu'’suay. ad. [from delufus, Latin. ] 
Apt to deceive. 

Tiis confidence is founded on no better foun- 

dation than a délujory prejudice.; Glanvill:, 


DE'’MAGOGUE. a. f [fnpayoyrd.)] A 
ringleader of the rabble; a popniar and 
faétious orator. 

Who were the chief demagogues ard patrons of 
tumults, to fend iur then, to futter and embol- 
den them. King Charles. 

A plaunble, irfignificant word, in the mouth 
of an expert demagogue, is a Gangerous and 
dreadful weapon, South. 

D-motthenes and Cicero, though each ol 
them a leader, or, as the Grecks called it, adr- 
mugozue, CN a popula itare, yet fcem tu differ 
in their practice, Surft. 

Dema'rn. 

DEME'AN. > 

DEME'SNE. 

t. That land which a man holds originally 
of himfe!f, called dominium by the civi- 
lians, and oppofed to feodum, or fee, 
which fignifies thofe that are held of a 
fuperior lord. It is fometimes ufed alfo 
fora diitinétion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his ow 
hands, or in the hands of his leffee, de- 
nifed or Ict upon a rent for aterm of 
years or life, and fuch other lands ap- 
pertaining to the faid manor as belong 
to free or copyholders. Phillips. 

z. [ftate in land. 

Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 


Of tur demefacs, youthful, and nobly atlied. 
Shakfprare, 

That earldom indeed had a royal jurifdiclion 
and feigniory, though the lands of that.county ja 
demifne were poffeited fur the mof part by the 
ancient inheritors. Daties. 

3. Land adjoining to the manfion, kept in 
the lord’s own hand. 

Thofe acts for planting foret trees have hi- 
the:to been wholly ineffectual, cxeept about thre 
demefnes ofa few gentlemen; and even there, in 
general, very unfkilfully made. Swe, 

To DEMA'ND. v. a. [demander, ¥r.] 
1, To claim ; toafk for with authority. 

The pound of feh, which I demand ot him, 

Is dearly bought; ’tis minc, and I wiil have tt. 
Stak [piare. 
2. To queflion ; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was came unte him, David 
demanded of him how Joab did, and how the 
people did, and law the war profpercd ? 

2 Sanucl, 

Tf any friend of Cefas demand why Brutu 
rofe againtl Cefar, this is my antwer: Not that 
1 igved Cxtar lels, but that I loved Rome more. 

Stal fpcere. 


n.f. [domaine, French. ] 


Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it deems, 
They cravetohe dematidled, Shak [piot 
The oracle uf Apollo being der:aaded, when 
the warind mifery of Greece mould have an 
eng, replicd, When they would double the altar 
in Delos, which was of & cubick Jorm. 
Peachunca Geometry. 
30 [In law. j] Lo profecute ina real aon. 
DE»: A'ND. n. J. ‘i demand, French. ] 
1. A clim; a challenging; the afking 
of avy thing with authority, 
Be Te 


DEM 


This matter is by the decrce of the wagclers, 

and the d:mand by the ward of the holy ones. 
Daniel: 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength, to our 
appetites; and ne that, has the confidence to 
turn his withes into demand:, will be but a little 
wzy from thinking he ought to obtain them. 

2. A queftion; an interrogation. 
3. The calling for a thing in order to 
purchafe it. 

My boukieller tells me, the demand for thofe 
my papers increates daily. Addifon. 

4. {Inlaw.] The alking of what is due. 
It hath alfo a proper fignification dif- 
tincuithed from plaint; for all civil 
actions are purfued either by demands 
or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff. There are two 
manners of demands, the one of deed, 
the other in law: in deed, as in every 
pracipe, there is exprefs demand, in 
law, as every entry in land-diftrefs for 
rent, taking or feifing of goods, and 
fuch like acts, which may be done with- 
out any words, are demands in law. 
Blount. 
Dema’NDaBLe. adj, [from demand.] 
That may be demanded; requelled ; 
afked for. 

All fums demandable, for licence of alienation 
to be made of lands holden in chief, have been 
ftayed in the way to the nanaper. Bacon. 

DEMA'NDANT. n.f. [from demand. } 
1. He who is actor or plaintiff in a real 
action, becaufe he demandcth lands. 
Coke. 
2..A plaintif ; one that demands redrefs. 

One of the witneffes depofed, tnat dining on 
a Sunday withthe demundcnt, whofe wife had 
fat below the fquire’s lady at church, fhe tne 
faid wife dropped iome cxpreffions, as ir fhe 
thought her hufband ought to be knighted. 

Spefater. 
DEMANDER. n. f. [demandeur, Vr. ] 
r. One that requires a thing with au- 
thority. 
2. One that afks a queition. 
3. One that atks for a thing in order to 
purchafe it. 
They grow very fat and fat, which alfo bet- 
tcreth their tatte, and delivereth them to the de- 
mandirs veady ufe at all feafons. Carew. 
a. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 
Demelan.n. f. [from demener, Fr.) A 

mien ; prefence ; carriage ; demeanour ; 

department. 

At his feet, with forrow ful cemcary 
And deadly hue, an armed corie didi lie. 
: Spenfer. 

o DEME'AN. v. a. [from demener, Fr.) 
1. To behave ; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines of duty requiring 
us to densan ouriclves to God humbly and ele- 

voutly, to our governors obediently, and to our 


reighbours juftly, and to ourfelvcs foberly and 

temperately. South. 
A man cannot doubt but that there is a God ; 

and that, according as ke demeans himfeif to- 

wards him, he will make him happy or mife- 

rable forever. T ilietfon. 
Etrephon had long perplex’d his brains, 

How with fo high a nymph: he might 

D:mean himlelf ine wedding-night. Susfe. 

2. To leffen ; to debafe ; to undervalue: 

Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad: 

Flite he would never to demean hunafeli, dats. 
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Deme’aAnour. n.f. [demener, Fr.] Car- 
riage; behaviour. 
Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where 
his ceeds might well ftir envy, his demeanour did 
rather breed difdain. Sidney. 
Angels beft like us, when we are molt like 
unto thcm in all parts of decent demeanour. 
Rooker: 
His geftures fierce 
He mark’d, and mad demeancur, then alone, 
As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Ailton. 
Thus Eve, with fad demcanour meck, 
Ill worthy I. Milton. 
He was of 2 courage not to be daunted, which 
was manifefted in all his ations, efpecially in 
his whole demeanour at Rhee, both at the land- 
ing, and upon the retreat. Clarendon, 
Deme‘ans. n.f. pl. properly deme/nes. 
An eltate in lands ; that which a man 
poffeffes in his own right. 
To DEME'NTATE. 9. 2. 
Lat.] To make mad. 
DEMENTA'TION. n. f. [dementatio, Lat.] 
Making mad, or frantick. 


DEME'RIT. n. f. [demeérite, Fr. from deme- 
ritus, of demereor, Latin. ] 


1. The oppofite to merit ; ill deferving ; 
what makes one worthy of blame or 
punifhment. 

They fhould not be able once to ftir, ur to 
murmur, but it fhould be known, and they 
fhortened according to their demerits. — Spenfer. 

Thou liv’{t by me, to me thy breath refign ; 
Mine is the merit, the demerit thinc. Dryden. 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or in- 
genuity, fhould be fecure, unlefs forfcited by any 
demerit or offence againft the cuftom of the fa- 
mily. Temple. 

2. Anciently the fame with merit ; defert. 

I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege; and my demerits 
May fpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. Shak{pcare, 

To Deme'RIT. v. a. (demeriter, Yr.] To 
deferve blame or punifhment. 

Deme’RseD. adj. [from demerfus, of de- 
mergo, Latin. ] Plunged ; drowned, 

Did. 

Deme’rsion. n. f. [demerfo, Latin.) 

1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiftry.] The putting any medi- 
cine in a diffolving liquor. Did. 

Deme'sne. See DEMAIN. 

DE'MI. infeparable particle. [demi, Fr. 
dimidium, Latin.) Half; one of two 
equal parts. This word is only ufed in 
compolition, as deni-god; that is, half 
humar, half divine. 

Demi-cannon. a. fi [demi and cannon. | 

DeEMI-CANNON Lowe. A great gun 
that carries a ball of thirty pounds 
weight and fix inches diameter. The 
diameter of the bore is fix inches two 
eighth parts. Did. 

DeEMI-CANNON Ordinary. A great gun 
fix inches four eighths diameter in the 
bore, twelve foot long. It carries a 
fhot fix inches one fixth diameter, and 
thirty-two pounds weight. Di. 

Demr-cannon of the greatef Size. A gun 
fix inches and fix eighth parts diameter 
in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries 
a ball of fix inches five eighths dia- 
meter, and thirty-fix pounds weight. 

Did. 


[ demento, 
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What ! thisa fleeve? “tis likea demi-cannon. 
Shukfpeare. 
Ten engines, that [ball be of equal force eithet 
to a cannon or demu -cannony culverin or demi-cul- 
verin, may be framed at the fame price that one 
of thefe will amount to. Wilkins, 
Demi-cuLVERIN. n. f. [demi and cul- 
verin. | 
Demi-cuLVERIN of the lowe Size. A 
gun four inches two eighths diameter in 
the bore, and ten foot long. It car- 
ries a ball four inches diameter, and 
nine pounds weight. Did. 
Demi-cuLVERIN Ordinary. A gun four 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
ten foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eighths diameter, and ten 
pounds eleven ounces weight. 


DEMI-CULVERIN elder Sort. ~ A gun four 
inches and fix eighths diameter in the 
bore, ten foot one third in length. It 
carries a ball four inches four eighth 
parts diameter, and twelve pounds eleven 
ounces weight. Military Did. 

They continue a perpetual volley of- demi- 


culvcrint. Rakigh. 
Tne army left two demi-culverins, and two 


other good guns. Clarendon. 

Demi-pevit. n. f. [demi and devil.] 
Partaking of infernal nature; half a 
devil. 


Will you, I pray, demand that demi-dews/, 
Wuy he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body ? 
Shakfpeare. 
Demr-cop. n.f. [demi and god.] Par- 
taking of divine nature; half a god; an 
hero produced by the cohabitation of 

divinities with mortals. r 

He took his Icave of them, whofe eyes bade 
him farewell with tears, making tempies to him 


as to a demi-god. Sidney. 
Be gods, or angels, dcmi-gods. Milton, 
Tran{ported demi-gods ftuod round, 

Ard men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflm‘d with glory’s charms. Pope. 


Nay, half in neaven, eacept (what ’s mignty 
odd) 
A fitof vapours clouds this «demi-ged. Pope. 


DEMI-LANCE. n. f. {demi and lence.) A 
light lance ; a fhort {pear ; a half-pike. 
™ On their ftecl’d heads their demi-lances wore 
Small pennonsy which their ladies colours bore, 
Dryden. 
Light demi-/ances from afar they throw, 
Fattcen'’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 


Dryden. 
Demi-man. n. f- [demi and man.] Half 
a man : aterm ot reproach. 
We mutt adventure this battle, left we perifa 
by tne complaints of this barking deræi-man. 
Knolles. 
DEMI-WOLF. n. f. (demi and wolf] 
Half a wolf ; a mongrel dog between 
a dog and wolf : /yci/ca. 
Spaniels, curs; 


Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are 
’cleped 


All by the name of dogs. Stakfpeare’s Macbeth. 

Demi'se. n.f. [from demetre, demis, de- 
mife, Yr.) Death; deceafe. It is 
feldom uted but in formal and ceremo- 
nious language. 


About a month before the demife of queen 
Anne, the author retired. Swift. 


To DEMUSE. 2. a. [demis, demife, Fr.] 


DEM 
To grant at one’s death ;. to grant by 
will ; to bequeath. 


My executors Mall not have power to «demise 
my landsto be purchafed. Swife'sLapl Will. 


Dema'ssion. n.f. Cdemiffir, Lat.) 
Degradation ; diminution of dignity ; 
depreffion. 

Inexoravle rigour i3 worfe than a lafche deni/- 
fien of Sovereign authority, L' Efè ange. 

Jo DEMIT. v. a. [demitto, Lat. | To 
deprefs ; to hang down ; to lcet fall. 

Did. 
When they are in their pride, that is, advan- 
cing thcir train, if they decline their neck to the 


ground, they prefently «emu and Ict fall tle 
fame. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
DEMO'CRACY. n. f. [dvucxgetio.] One 
of the three forms of government ; that 
in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 
but in the collettive body of the people. 
While many of the fervants, by mduttry and 
virtue, arnve at riches ard efteem, then the na- 
ture ufthe government inclines to a demecracy. 
Temple. 
The majority, having the whole power of the 
community, may employ all that power in 
making laws, and executing thole laws; and 
there the form of the government is a perfect 
demscracy. Lecke. 
Democra’'ricaL. adj. [from democracy. } 
Pertaining to a popular government ; 
popular. 
They are’ fill within the line of vulgarity, 
and are democratical encmiesito truth. Brown. 
As the government of England has a mixture 
of democratical in it, fo the right is partly in the 
people. atrbuthnot. 


To DEMO’LISH. v. a, [demolir, Fr. 
demolior, Lat.] To throw down build- 
ings; to raze; to deflroy. 

I expeéted the fabrick of my book would long 
fince have been demolifked, and laid even with the 
ground. Tillotfon. 

Red lightning play’d along the firmament, 

and thew demolijh’d works to pieces rent. 

Dryden. 

DemotrsHeR. n. f. [from demoali/b.] One 
that throws down buildings; a- de- 
ftroyer ; a layer watte. 


Demourtion. n. f. [from denolifb.] 
The act of overthrowing or demolith- 
ing buildings; deftruction. 
Two gentiemen fhould have the direction in 
the demsiition of Dunkirk. Swift. 
DEMON. n. f. (demon, Latin ;, dxiwsie] 
A fpirit ; generally an evil fpirit; a 
devil, 
I felt him ftrike, anc row I fee him fly: 
Curs’d demon! O tor ever broken lie 
Thofe fatal thafis, by which 1 inward biced’ 
Prior, 


Demowr’acat, ) 
Demo Ntack, 
1. Belonging tothe devil ; devilifh. 
He, afl unarm’d, 
Shall chafe thee with the terror of nis voice 
From thy demoniack holds, petfefion fout. Me, 
2. Influenced by the devil ; produced by 
diabolical poffeffion. 
Demoniack phrenty, moping melancholy. 
Milton, 
Demo'niack. a. f [from the adjective. ] 
One pofleffed by the devil ; one whofe 
mind is difturbed and-agitated by the 
power of wicked and ucclean {pisits. 


ad}. [from demon. ] 
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Thole luntticks aned dewsniscks that were re- 
force fo their right mind, were fuch as fought 
atter hun, and believed in him. 


Demo'ntax, ads. [from demon.) 
vilith; of the nature of devils. 
Denatiaa {yo isits now, from the element 


Fach of his reign allotted, rightlier cala 
Puwers of fire, air, water. 


Bon ley. 


De- 


Milton. 

Dr moxo'cracyv. m. A [Sein and xexris's | 
‘The power of the devil. Did. 

Demono'catry. n. fe (zips and az- 
tenz.) The worhip of the devil. Dict. 

DEMONO'LOGY., n. fa (aimus and roya] 
Dilcourfe of the nature of devils. Thus 
king James intitled his book concern- 
ing witches. 

DEMONSTRABLE. addy. (demonflralilis, 
Lat.] ‘That may, be proved beyond 
doubt or contradiction ; that may be 
made not only probable but evident. 

The grand articles of our belicf are as deman- 
frrable as geometry. Glanville. 

DemoNstRanry. adv. [from demon- 
firable.) In fuch amanher as admits of 
certain proof ; evidently ; beyond pof- 
fibility of contradiction. 

He fhould have compelled his minifters to ex- 


ecute tne law, in cafes thar demonfirably con- 
cerned the publick peace. Clarendsn, 


To DEMONSTRATE. v a. { demon- 


Jiro, Lat.] ‘To prove with the higheft 
degree of certainty ; to prove in fuch a 
manner as reduces the contrary poli- 
tion to evident abfurdity. 


We cannot demenjirate thefe things fo, as to 
fhew rhat the Contrary often involves a contra- 


diétion. Tilletfon. 

DEMONSTRATION. n. f [demonfiratio, 
Latin.) 

1. The higheft degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental- evidence ; the ftrongeft `de- 
gree of proof; fuch proof as not only 
evinces the pofition proved to be true, 
but fhows the contrary polition to be 
abfurd and impoffible, 


What appeareth to be true by ftrong and in- 
vincible demsnffration, {uch as wherein it is not 
by any way foflible to be deceived, thercurto 
the mind doth ncceffarily yield. Henker. 

Where the agreement or difagreement of any 
thing is plainly and clearly perceived, it is culled 
demonfiration. Locke. 

2. Iudubitable evidence of the fenfes or 
reafon. ~~ g 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are 
encountered with Clear evidences and fenfible 
demenfirations of a Deity. Tillotjsa. 

DemoNstnative. ad. [demonflrativus, 


Latin. | 


1. Having the power of demonffration ; 
invincibly conclufive ;-certain. 

An argument necetlary and demonfirative, is 
fuch as, being propofed unto any man, and 
underftood, the man cannot choofe but inwardly 
yie'd. Hooker. 


|.2. Having the power of expreffing clearly 


and certainly. 
Painting is neceflary to al) other arts, becaufe 
of the need which they have of demonfirative 
+ figures, which otten give moure light to the un- 
deriianding than the clearctt difcourfes. Dryden. 
Demo'NsTRATIVELY, adv, [from demon- 
firative.] 
1. With evidence not to be oppofed or 
doubted. 
i Numan, in matters of this'life, requires an 
i e 
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2? . » A 
affurince either ofthe 2acd which he d-fizne, al 
of the evil which he avuies, fiam arguments dle 


men firatit y certain. Sour), 
Firtt, I demonftratively prove, A 
That feet werc oufe made to move, Pree. 


2. Clearly ; plainly ; with certain know- 
care. 

Demanfirat ely underfianding the fimplicity 
of perfedtion, it was rot im the power of carth 
to work then from it. brown 

DEMONSTRATOR. n. f. [from demon- 
firate.) One that proves; one that 
teaches ; one that demonftrates. 

DrĮmonsTRa'TOoRY. ad. [from demon- 
frate.) Maving the tendency to de- 
monitrace. 

Demu’tcent. adj. [demulcens, Latin.) 
Softening ; moilifying ; affuafive. 

Peale, being: deprived of any aromatick parts, 
are miid anc desmienw in the highett degrees 
but, being tull or acrial pasticles, are flarulens, 
when diffolved by digettion. airbuthnos. 

ToDEMUR. v. n. [demeurer, French ;, 
dimorare, Italian ; demorari, Latin. ] 

1, To delay a procefs in law by doubts 
and objections. See DEMURRER. 

To this plea the plaintiff denurred. JV alton, 


2. To paufe in uncertainty ; to fufpend 
determination ; to helitate; to delay 
the conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Enelifh ambaffadours 
thought ht to demur, and fo tent into England to 
receive directions from the lords of the couneth 

Hayward, 

Running into demands, they expcét from_us 
a fudden refolution in things wherein the “devil 
of Delphos would demur. Brown. 

He mult be of a very fluggith or qucrulous 
humour, that hall demur upon {etting out, or 
demand higher encouragements than the hape of 
heaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv’d, 
And what he with'd he eafily behew’d; 

But long demurr'd, though trom my hand he 
Knew 
I liv’d, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden, 


3- To doubt ; to have fcruples or dith- 
culties; to deliberate. : 
There ts fumething in our.compofition that. 
thinks and apprchends, and ietleéts and delite- 
rates, determines and Coubts, cuonfents aud oc- 
nick; that wills and demurs, and sclulves, and 
| chufcs, and rejeéts. Bentley, 
To Demu’r. v. a. To doubt of. . 
The latter I demur ; for ìn their louks 
Much realon,.and in their aclions, oft appears. 
i Milton 
Demu'r.n, / [from the verb.] Doubt ; 
hefitation ; fulpence of opinion. 
O progeny of Fleav’n, empyreal thrones ! 
With reaton hath deep filence and demu: 
Seiz'd ur, though undifmay’d. NEU". 
Ceitainly the highett and dearest concerns! of 
a temporal lifc ave infinitely lels valuable than 
thufe of an cternal; and conifequently ought, 
without any deur at all, to be facrificed to 
them, whenloevcr they come in competition 
with them, = Soui $. 
All my demuis but double his attacks ; 
At lait he whilpers, Dopandswe go inaeks. 
Pope. 
DEMURE. adj. [des meurs, French. } 
1. Sober; decent. 
Lo! two mof lovely virgins came in plaice, 
With countenance demure, and modcit grece. 
Speafer. 
Come, penfive nun, devout and purc, 
Sober, ttedfafl, and demure. Mister. 
2. Grave; affectedly modeft : it is n3w 
generally taken in’ a -fenfe of “con~ 


tempt. 
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After a demure travel of regard, T tell them T 
know my placc, as I would they fħould co 
tueis. Saak fpearc. 

There be mavy wile men, that have fccret 
hearts and tranfparent countenances; yet this 
would be done with a demare abafiing of your 
eye fumctimnes. ] Bacon. 

A cat lay and looked fo demure as if there nad 
been neither life nor foul in her. LD’ Ejirange. 

So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure, 
Till moufe appear'd, and thought kimfeit fecure. 

L Dryden. 

Jove fent and foune, far in a country fcone, 
Truth, innccence, guod-natare, look ferene ; 
From which ingredients, frit, the dcex’trous boy 
Pick’d the demure, the aukward, and the coy. 

Swift. 

Jo Demure. vw. nr. [irom the noun.] 

To look with an affected modelty : not 
uled. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeh eyes, 
And fill conclufion, thall acquire no honour, 
Deruring upon me. Siakf{peare. 

Demu’rery. adv. [from demure. ] 
1. With affected modefty ; {olemnly ; 
with pretended gravity. 
Put on a tober habit, 
Talk with refpet, and {wear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. 
Shutjpeare. 

Efep’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, 
fat very demure/y at the board’s eud, tilla moule 
Jan beforc her. Bucon. 

Next flood hypocrity with holy leer, 

Soft {miling, and demure/y looking down ; 
But hid the dagzer underneath the gown. 
Dryden, 
2. In the following line it is the fame with 
folemnly. Warburton. 
Hark, how the drums demurc’y wake the 
fleepers ! Shak/peare. 
Demu'reness. n. /. [from demure. ] 
1. Mcdeity ; fobernefs; gravity of afpeét. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, 
as natuse feemed to fmile in them; though her 
mouta and cheeks obcyed to that pretty demure- 
refs, which the more one marked, the more 
ene would judge the poor foul apt to believe. 

Sidney. 
2. Affected modefty; pretended gravity. 


DEMU'RRAGE. n. f. [from demur.) An 
allowance made by merchants to maf- 
ters of fhips, for their ftay in a port 
beyond the time appointed. 

Demu’arer. n. f- [demeurer, French ; 
i.e. manere in aliquo loco, vel morari.) 
A kind of paufe upon a point of dif- 
ficulty in an aćlion; for, in every ac- 
tion, the controverfy confilts either in 
the faét, or in the law: if inthe fa&, 
that is tried by the jury ; if in law, then 
is the cafe plain to the judge, or fo 
hard and rare, as it breedeth jult doubt. 
I call that plain to the judge, wherein 
he is affured of the law; and in fuch 
cafe the judge with his affociates, pro- 
ceeds to judgment without farther work. 
But when itis doubtful ta him and his 
affociates, then is their ftay made, and 
2 time taken, either for the court to 
thins farther upon it, and to agree, if 
they can; or elfe for all the juftices to 
meet together in the Chequer-chamber, 
and, upon hearing that which the fer- 
jeants can fay of both parts, to advife, 
and fet down as law, whatfoever they 
ccouslude frm, without farther remedy, 

Coweil 


DEN 
A prohibition was granted, and hereunto 
there was 2 demurrer, “yliffe’s Parergon, 

DEN. 2./. [oden, Saxon.) 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizon- 
tally, or with a {mall obliquity, under 
ground; dilftinct from a hole which 
runs down perpendicularly. ‘ 

They here difperied, fome in the air, fome 
on the carth, fome in the waters, fome amongft 


the minerals, dens, and caves, under the carth, 
Heater. 


2. The cave of a wild beat. 
What, thall they feck the lion in his diay 
And fright him there ? Shaky pears 
The tyrant’s den, whofe ufc, though lot: tu 
fame, 
Was now th’ apartment of the roval dame ; 
The cavern, ouly to her father known, 
By him was to his darling daughter thown. 
Tis then the thapelefs bear his den forfanes; 
In woods and fields a wild deitruétion makes. 
Dryer. 
3. Den, the termination of a local name, 
may fignify either a valley or a woody 
place; for the Saxon ben imports both. 
Gibfon’s Camden. 
Dena’y. n.f- [a word formed between 
deny and nay.) Denial ; refufal. 
To her in hatte, give her this jewel: fay, 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. 
Shabfpeare. 
DENDRO'LOGY. n. f. [3p and asye] 
The natural hiftory of trees. 


DENI'ABLE. adi. [from deny.) That 
may be denied ; that to which one may 
refufe belief. 


The negative authority is alfo deniab’e by rea- 
fon. Drown, 
Denia. n. f. [from deny. ] 
1. Negation ; the contrary to affirmation. 
2. Negation; the contrary to confeffion. 
No man more impudent to deny, where proofs 
were not manifet; no man more ready to con- 
fefs, with a repenting manner of aggravating his 
own evil, where dzzial would but make the fault 
fouler. Sidney. 


3. Refufal; the contrary to grant, al- 
lowance, or conceffion. 
Here comes vour father; never make denial : 
I muft and will have Catherine to my wife. 
Shak{peare. 
The denial of landing, and hay warning us 
away, troubled us much Bacon. 
He, at ev'ry fret attempt, is repell’d 
With faint denials, weaker than hefure. Dryden. 
4. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledg- 
ment of adherence. 
We may deny God in all thefe acts thar are 
capable of being morally good or evi}: thofe are 
the propcer feenes, in which we aét our confef- 


fions or denials of him. South, 
Denver. n. f [from deny.] 
1. A contradi€tor; an opponent; one 


that holds the negative of a propo- 
fition. 

By the word Virtue tie afirmer intends our 
whole duty to Gud and man, and the derier by 
the word Virtue means only courag-, or, at 
moft, our duty towards our neighbour, without 
including the idea of the duty whieh we owe to 


God. Watts. 
2. A difowner; one'that does not own or 
acknowledge. 


lf it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his 
denier into repentance, what will it be when he 
fhaH look him into deftru@ion ? South, 

3. A refufer; one that refufes. 
It may be I aim eftcemed by my derier (uib- 
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cleat of myfelf to difcharge my duty to God as 8 
prett, thuugh not to`men as a prince, Aung Ch. 
Dexiw’r. n.f. [from denarius, Lat. It 
is pronounced as deneer, in two fylla- 
bles.] A fmall denomination of French 
money; the twelfth part of a fous. 
You will not pay for ihe glues you have 
burii ? 
No, not a denier. 


Shak /pzare. 
Zo DE'NIGRATE, v. a: [denivro, Lat.) 
‘To blacken; to make black. 

By tudesing fome imprefion trom fire, bodies 
arc culually or artificially denigrated in their na- 
tural complexion: thus are charco:'!ls made black 
by an infcetion of their own futhtus. Brown. 

Haitthorn, aud other white bodics, will be 
dewgrated by heat; yet Campane wouid pot at 
all Jule ns whitencts. Bayle. 


| Denicra TIon. 2. /. [denigratio, Lat.] 


A blackening, or making black. 

Thefe are the advenient and urtincial ways of 
denigration, antwerally whercto may be the na- 
tural progrefs. Brown. 

In teveral inftances of derigratisn, the metals 
are worn off, or otherwife reduced into very nii- 
nute parts. Boyle, 

Deniza’rron. n. f. [from denizen.) The 
act of enfrancliling, or making free. 

That the mere Ir:th were reputed aliens, ap- 
pears by the charters of denixation, which in all 
ages were purchaled by them. Davies. 


DE'NIZEN. ln. f [from dtrafddyn, a 

DE'’NISON. § man of the city; or di- 
nefyd’, free of the city, Welfh.} A 
freeman; one enfranchifed. 


Denizen is a Britifh law term, which the Sax- 
ons and Angles found here, and retained. Dav. 
Thus th’? Almighty Sire began : ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, cf bleit abodes, 
From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden, 
A great many plants will hardly, with nuifing, 
be madc to produce their feed vut of their native 
foil; but corn, fo neceffary for all pcople, is 
fitted tu grow and to fecd as a tree denizen of the 
world. Grew. 
He fummons ftraight his dextzens of air; 
The lucid fquadrons round the fails repair. Pape. 


To De’Nizen. v. a. [from the noun. J 
To enfranchife ; to make free.. 
Pride, luft, covetize, being feveral 
To thefe threg places, vet all are in al); 
Mingled thus, their ifue is incefiuous ; l 
Falfehood is denizen’d, virtue is barbarous. 


Denne, 
DENO'MINABLE. adj. [denomino, Latin. } 
‘Phat may be named or denoted. 

An inflammation confitts ef a fanguincous 
aftfluxion, or elfe is ccrcminah/e from other hu— 
mours, according to the predominancy of mc- 
lancholy, ptlegm, or choler. Brower, 


To DENO'MINATE. v. a. ẸỌdenomino, 


Latin.} To name; to give a name to. 

The commendable purpofe of confecration be- 
ieg not ot every one underitocd, they have been 
confirued as though they had fuperttitioufly 
meant either that thofe places, which were deo 
raminated of angcls and faints, fhould ferve for 
the wsrfhip of fo glorious creatures; or elfc thofe 
glorious creaturcs for defence, protection, and 
patronage of fuch places. Hovker. 

Predeitination ts deftructive to all that is eña- 
blifhed among men, to alt that is moft precious. 
to human nature, to the two faculties that denc- 
minate us men, unceritanding and will ;. for what 
ufc can we have of our underitandings, if we 
cannot do what we Knaw to be our duty? Andy. 
if we a& not voluntarily, whatcxercife have we 
for our wills ? Hammond. 


Denomination. n. f. [denomination 


Lativ.] A name given to > things. 


DEN 
which commonly marks fome principal 
guality of it. 

But is there any token, denomination, or mo- 
nument of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, 
as there is of the Scythians ? Spenfer 

Tie liking or difliking of the people givcs 
the play the dexemination. of good or bad; but 
docs nut realy make or conftitute it fuch, Dry. 

Philofophy, the great idul of the learned part 
of the heathen world, has divided it into many 
{els and denominations; as Stoicks, Peripate- 
ticks, Epicurcans, and the like. South. 

Allmen are finances: the moft righteous among 
us muit confefs outclves tu come under that 
denomination, Rogers. 

Deno’MINATIVE. ad. [from denominate. ] 

1. That gives a name; that confers a dif- 
tinct appellation. 

2. That obtains a diftint appellation. 
This would be more analogically deno- 
minable. 

The leaft dencm:narize part of time is 3 minute, 
the gicateft integer being a year. Cocker, 

Denominator. n.f. [from denominate. } 
The giver of a name; the perfon or 
thing that caufes an appellation, 

Both the feas of onc name fhou!d have one 
common cenominator. Brown. 

Denominator of a Frađion, is the num- 
ber below the line, fhewing the nature 
and quality of the parts which any in- 
teger is fuppofed to be divided into: 
thus in $, 8 the denominator thews you, 
that the integer is fuppofed to be di- 
vided into 8 parts, or half quarters; and 
the numerator 6 fhews, that you take 6 
of fuch parts, z. e. three quarters of the 
whole. arris. 

When a fingle broken number or fraction hath 
for its deneminator a number conhiting of an unit, 
in the feft place towards the left hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a 
decimal fra&ion. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

Denyninator of any proportion, is the quotient 
arifing from the divifion of the antecedent by the 
confequent: thus 6 is the denominator of the 
proportion that 30 hath to §, bevaufe 5) 30 (6. 
This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. Harris, 

Denora’tion. n. /. [denotatio, Latin. ] 
The act of denoting. 

Jo DENO’TE. v. a. [denoto, Latin. ] 
To mark; to be a ign of; to betoken; 
to fhow by figns: as, a quick pulfe de- 
notes a fever. 

To DENOUNCE. w a. [denuncio, Lat. 


denoncer, French. } 


x. ‘To threaten by proclamation. 
I idencunce unto you this day, that ye fhall 
furcly perith, Deut. 
He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonith, denouncing wrath to come 
On their irnpenitencc. Milton. 
They impofe their wild conje€tures for laws 
upon others, and denounce war againft all that 
receive them not. Decay of Piety. 
2. To threaten by fome cutward fign or 
exprefiion. 
He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Defperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To lefs than gods. Milton. 
Tue ae grew white; the rolling waves from 
ary 
Like heralds, frh dencunce the wat'ry war. Dryd. 
3. To give information againft; to de- 
late ; to accufe publickly. 


Archdeacons aught to propofe parts of the 
New Teflament to be learned by heart by in- 


DEN 


ferior clergymen, and devounce fuch as are neg- 
ligent. Ayliffe’s Larergon. 

DENOU’NCEMENT. n.f [from denounce. ] 
The a& of proclaiming any menace; 
the proclamation of intended evil; de- 
nunciation. 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denounce- 
ment of his curle, My iniquity ts greater then 
con he forgiven. Brown. 

Denovu'ncrer. n. f. [from denounce. ] 
One that declares fome menace. 
Rere comes the fad denouncer of my fate, 
To toll the mournful knell of feparation. Dryden. 
DENSE. adj. [denfus, Vatin.]  Clofe; 
compaét ; approaching to folidity ; 
having {mall interitices between the 


conftituent particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of tne body ; 
for all denfe bodies ave colder than moft other 
bodies, as metals, tone, glafs; and they are 
longer in heating than fofter bodies. Bacen. 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is com- 
prefed, and confequently the lefs denfe it is; and 
fo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. Locke. 

Jo DE'NSHIRE. v. a. A barbarous term 


of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called cdenfhiring, that is, Devonshiring or Den- 
bighfiring, becaufe moit ufed or frit invented 
there. Mortimer, 

De'nsiry. n. f. [denfitas, Latin.] Clofe- 
nefs; compaétnefs 3; clofe adhefion, or 


near approach of parts. 

Whill the denfcit of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is tranfparent, and all metals become tranfparent 
if diffolved in menitruums, or vitrified, the opa- 
city of white metals arifeth not from their den- 
Sity alone. Neavton. 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs den- 
fit, the outward air would prefs their fides to- 
gether; and, being of a greater denfity, would 
expand them fu as to endanger the life of the 
anımal. strbuthxot on Aliments, 

DE'NTAL. adj. (dentalis, Latin.) 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 

2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the teeth. 

The Hebrews have affigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 

The dexta/ confonants are ealy, therefore dct 
them be next; firi the labial-denta/s, as allo the 
lingua-denta/s. Holder. 

De'ntar. n. f. A fmall thellfith. 
Two final] black and thining picces, fcem, Ly 


the thape, to have been formed in the hell of a 
dental. Weodavard, 


DENTE'LLI. n.f. [Italian.] Modillons. 

The modillons, or dentelli, make a noble fhow 

by graceful projections, Spedfutor. 

DiENTICULATION. n. fe (denticulatus, 

Latin.] The itate of being fet with 

{mall teeth, or prominencies refembling 
teeth like thofe of a faw. 

He pmits the denticulaticn of the edges of the 
bill, or thofe fmall oblique incifions, made for 
the better retention of the prey. Grew’. 

DexticuLateD. adj. (denticulatus, Lat.) 
Set with fmall teeth. 
DE'NTIFRICE. n. f. [dens and frico, Lat.] 


A powder made to fcour the teeth. 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice ? 
Ben Fonfon. 
The fhells of all forts of thell-fith, being 
burnt, obtain a cauflick nature : mof of them 
fo ordered and powdered, make excellent derti- 
frises. 
To DENTI'SE. v. a. [denteler, French.) 
To have the teeth renewed. Not in 


ule. 


Grew’s Mufawn. 


DEO 


The old countefs of Defmond, who lived rill 
fic was feven fcore, did sentife twice or thrices 
cafting her old tecth, and others coming in their 
place. Bucen. 

DENTI'TION. n.f. [dentitio, Latin. ] 

te Lhe aét of breeding the teeth. 

2. The time at which children’s teeth are 
bred. 

To DENU'DATE. v.a. (denudo, Lat.) 


To diveh; to itrip; to lay naked. 
Till he has denudated himfelf of all incume 
brances, he is unqualificd. Decay of Victy. 
DENUDATION, n. he {from denudate. | 
The at of {tripping, or making naked. 
To Denxu'’be. v.a. [denudo, Latin.} To 
frip; to make naked ; to divelt. 
Not a treaty can be ubtained, unlefs we would 
denute ourfelf of all force to defend us. Clurenucz, 
if in fummocr-time you denude a vine-branch 
of its leaves, the grapes will never come to ma- 
turity. Ray on the Creation, 
The cye, with the Ikin of the eye-lid, is de- 
nuded, to fhew the mufcle. Sharp. 
Dexuncia'tTion. n.f. [denunciatio, Lat. ] 
The aét of denouncing; the procla- 
mation of a threat ; a publick menace. 
In a denunciation or inċci&tion of a war, the 
war is not confined tu the plaice of the quarrel, 
but is left at large. Bucor. 
Chrift tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, 
they fhall die in théir fins: did they never read 
thofe denunciations ? Ward. 
Midh of thefe denunciations, and notwithRand- 
ing the warning befure mc, I commit myfelf to 
lating durance. Congreve. 
Denuncia’ror. n. /. [from denuncio, 


Eatin 
1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againft 
another. 
The denunciator docs not make himfelf a party 
in judgment, as the accufer docs. Ayliffe. 
To DENY’. v.a. [denier, French ; denegay 
Latin. } 
1. To contradi& : oppofed to afirm. 
2. Tocontradiét an accufation; not to 


confefs. 
Sarah denied, faying, 1 laughed not; for fhe 


was afraid. Gencfis. 
3. To refufe; not to grant. 
P My young boy 
Hath an afpeét of interceffion, wiich 
Great nature crics—deny not. Shak/peare. 


ah, charming fair, laid I, 
How long can you my bills and yours deny ° 
Dry der 
. To abnegate ; to difown. 
Ir fhall be therefore a witnef¥ unto you, lci 
you aery your God. Fufiuas 
5. To renounce ; to difregard ; to treat as 
foreign or not belonging to one. 
The bett fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is 
mercy to others. Spratt. 
When St. Paul fays, If in this life only we 
have hope in Chrift, we are of ail men moft 
mifcrable; he confiders chrifians as denying 
them({clves in the plealures of this world, for the 
fake of Cnrift. diterdury, 
Jo DEOBSTRUCT. v.a. [deohfruo, 
Latin.] Toclear from impediments; 
to free from fuch things as hinder a 
paflage. 
It isa fingular good wound-herb, ufeful for 
deobjlructing the pores of the bedy. More. 
Such as carry off the fæces and mucus, dest- 
frua the month of the lacteals, fo as the chyle 
may have a free paffage into the blood. 
atrbuthnct om Diet. 
Deo’sstTRUENT. n f. [uteob/iruens, Lat. ] 
A medicine that has the power to refolve 


DEP 


vifcidities, or to open by any means the 
animal paflages. 


All fopes are attenuating and deshfiruent, ve- 
folving vilcid fubftances. Arbuthax. ; 


De'opann. n. f. [Deo dandum, Latin. } 
A thing given or forfeited to Ged for 
the pacifying his wrath, in cafe, of any 
misfortune, by which any chriftian 
comes to a violent end, without the 
fault of any reafonable creature ; as, if 
a horfe fhould ftrike his keeper, and fo 
kill him; if a man, in driving a cart, 


and endeavouring to rectify fomething ! 


abour it, fhould fall fo as the cart- 


wheels, by running over him, fhould | 


prefs him to death; if one fhould be 
felling a tree, and giving warning to 
company by, when the tree was near 
falling, to look to themfelves, and any 
of them fliould neverthelefs be flain by 
the fall of the tree; in thefe cafes the 
horfe, the cart-wheel, cart, and horfes, 
and the tree, are to be given to God; 
that is, fold and diltributedto.the poor, 
for an expiation of this dreadful event, 
though occalioned by unreafonabie, 
fenfelefs, and dead creatures: and though 
this be given to God, yet it is forfeited 
to the king by law, as executor in this 
cafe, to fee the price of thefe diftributed 
to the poor. Cowell. 
FoDEO'PPILATE. v:a. [de and oppilo, 
Latin.] To deobltrnét; to clear a 
paflage ; to free from obftruCions. 
DEOPPILA'TION. n. S. [from deaopilate. } 
The a& of clearing obftructions; the 
removal of whatever obftrudis the vital 
paflages. 
Though the groffer parts be excluded again, 


yet are the diffoluble parts extracted, wherehy it 
becomes effectual in deopp;/arions. Brown. 


Deo’prrrative. adj. [from deoppilute. | 
Deobttruent. 3 
A phyfician preferibed him a deoppiiutiue and 
purgative apozem. lfarvey. 
Deoscura rion. n.f. [deofeulatio, Lat. ] 
The act of kiffing. 
We have an enumeration of the feveral acts of 
worfhip required to be performed to images, viz. 
procetlions, genuflections, thurifications, and ee- 


ofeusations. Stilling fleet. 
To Depa'int. v. a. [depeint, French. } 
1. To picture ; to deferibe by colours ; 


to paint; to flow by a painted refem- 
blance. 
He did unwilling worfhip to tke faint 
That on his thicld depainted he did (ce. Speafer. 
2. To defcribe. 
Such ladies fair would I depaint 
In roundelay, or fonnet quaint. Gay. 
To DEPA‘’RT. v.n. (depart, French. } 
1. To go away from a place: with from 
before the thing left. 
When the people departed away, Sufannah 
went into her garden. Sufannah 
Fle faid unto him, goin peace; fo he deparred 
from him a little way. 2 A ings. 
They departed quickly from the fepulchre, 
with fear and great. joy, and did-run to bring his 
difciples word. Matthew. 
He, which hath no ftomach.to this fight, 
Let him depart; nis paffport thall be made. 
Shak [praes 
Barbaroffs, appeafed. with prefents, departed 
out of that-bay. Anokics. 


6. To die; 
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And could thou leave me, cruel, thus alone? 
Not one kind kifs from a d-parting fon! 
No look, no daft adieu ! 
2. To defit from a practice. 
He cleaved unto the fins ot Jeroboam, he de- 
parted not therefrom. 2 Kings. 
3. To belch; to perih. 7 
The good departed away, and the evil abode 
fill. 2 Efdras. 


Dryden. 


4. To defert; to revolt ; to fall away ; 


to apollatize. 


In tranfzrefing andlying againft the Lord, and i 


departing away from our God. [jaial., 


5. To defit from a refolution or opinion. 


His majetty prevailed not with any uf therm 
to depart from the moft unteafunable ofall tbeir 
demands. Clarendon. 
to deceafe; to leave the 

world. 

As, her foul was in departing ; for fhe died. 
Genefis. 
Lord, now. letteft thou thy fervant depart in 
peace, according to thy word. uke. 
As you wilh chriftian peace to fouls departed, 

Stand thcfe poor people's friend. Shakjpeare. 
Zo Dera’rt. v.a. To quit; to leave; 

to retire from. Not in ufe. 

You've had difpatch in private by the conful; 

You are will’'d by hun this.evening 

To depart Rome. Ben Jonpr:. 
To DEPA'RT. v. a. [partir, French; par- 

tior, Latin.] To divide; to feparate- 

a.chymical term. 


Dera'rt. n. /. (depart, French. } 


r. The aét of going away: now depar- 
ture. 
I had in charge, at my depare from France, 


To marry piincefs Margaret. Shakfpeare. 
2. Death. 
When your brave father breath’d his late ft 
Galpy 


Tidings, as twiftly as the poft could run, 
Were brought me of your lols and his depart: 

Shakf{pcate’s fleury vi. 
3. [With chymifls.] An operation fo 
named, becaufe tue particles of filver 
are departed or divided. trom. gold. or 
other metal, whea they were before 
melted together in the fame mafe, and 
could not be feparated any other way. 
Did. 
The chymifts have a liquor called water of «es 
part. Bacon. 
DEPA'RTER. n. f. [from depart.) One 

that refines metals by fcparation. 


DePra’RTMENT. n. f. [departement, Fr. | 
Separate allotment ; province or bulinefs 
affignid toa particular perfon : a French 
term. 

The Roman ficets, during their command at 
fca, had their feveral ttations and dspartonents : 
the moft confiderable was, the Alexandrian teet, 
and the fccund was the African. Arbuthnet. 

DEPARTURE. n. jf. [from depart] 

1. A going away. 

For thee, fellow, 
Who needs mult know of her departare; and 
Dof {ecm fo ignorant, we'll force it from thee 
By a fharp torture. Shak/peare. 
What befides 
Of forrow, and ceje&tion, and defpair; 
Our frailty can futtarn, thy tidings bring ; 
Departure fron. this happy place. Milton. 

They were feen not-onty all the while our Sa- 
viour was upon carth, but furvived after bis de- 
porture out of this world. Addifon. 


2. Death; deceafe; the a& of leaving 
the prefent {late of exiftenee. 
Happy was their good prince in his timely 
yY 


DEPA'SCENT. 
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departures which barred him from the knowledge 

of his fon’s miferics. Sidney. 

3. A forfaking; an abandoning: with 
rom. 

The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, 
are phrafes of like iniportance. Titlctfon. 

adj. [depafcens, Latin. ] 

Feeding. 

To Depa’sturRE. vua. [from depaficr, 
Latin.] To eat up; to confume by 
feeding upon it. 

They keep their cattle, and live themf{elves, in 
bodies pafturing upon tiie mountains, and re- 
moving {till to freth land, as they have dzpaftursd 
the former. Spenfer.. 

To DEPAU'PERATE. vi a.  [depauperd, 
Latin.] To make poor; to impover- 
ilh; to confume. 

Liming ducs not cepanperate; the ground 
will Jaft Jong, and bear large grain. — Mortimer. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutri- 
tious humours, dzpavperate the blood. Arbuthnot. 

Dere’cTIELe. adj. [from depedio, Latin. } 
Tough; clammy; tenacious; capable 
of being extended. 

It may be alfo, that fome bodies have a kind 
of lentor, and are of a more depeé?ible nature 
than oil, as we fce it evident in coloration; fora 
{mall quantity of fatfron wili tiét more than a 
very great quantity of brafil or wine. Decon. 

To DereINcT. va. [aepeindre, French. ] 
To depaint; to paints; to defcribe`in 
colours. A word of Spenfcr. 

The red rofe medlicd:with tne white y ferc, 
In either cheek depeinZen lively here. | Spenfer. 

To DEPEND, v. 2. [dependeo, Latin, ] 

1. To hang from. 

From the frozen beard ; 

Long ificles depend, and crackling founds are 

heard Dryden. 

From g ited roofs depending lamps difplay 
Nourul bewnis, that emulate the day. Dryden. 

There is a chain let down from Jove, 
So ftrong, that from the lower end, 
They fay, all human things pend. 

The direful monler was afar defericd, 
Two bleeding babes d-pending at her fide. Pope, 
2. To be in a ftate influenced by fome 
external caule; to live fubje& to the 
will of others : with upon. 

_. We work by wit and not by witchcraft ; i 

And wit depends on dilatory time, Shakfpeare. 
Never be without money, wr depend upor the 

curtefy of others, which may fail at a pinch. 

; Bacon. 

3. To be ina flate of dependance ; to re- 

tain to others. ; 
Be then defir’d = 

Of fifty to difquantity your train ; 

And the :emnindersy that hall Rill depend, : 

To be {uch men as may befort your aye. Shat/p, 
Hahl O be conneéted with any thing, as 

“with its caufe, or fomething previous. 

The peace and happinefs of a lucicty depend on 
the juftice and fidelity, the temperance ard cha- 
ritv, of its members. Rogers. 

5. To be in fafpenfe ; to be yet undeter- 
mined. 

By no means be you perfuaded to interpofe 
yourtelf in any caute depending, or like to” be 
dipending, in any court of yuce. Bacon. 

The judge corrupt, the long depending caule, 
And doubtful ifue of mifconftrued laws. Prior. 

6. To Derexv upon. To rely on; to 
truit to; to reft upon with coniidence ; 
to be certain of. i 

He refolved no more to depend uton the one, 
or to provoke the other. Clair cador, 

But if you’re tough, and ufc him like a dug, 
Depend upon the") remain incog. «ated fon, 


Swift. 
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Tama ranger to your characters, futher than 
as common fame reports them, which is not to 
be depended upon, ie, ift. 


DEPENDANCE. y 
[f fr 
DEPENDANCY. naje {from depend. | 


1. The ftate of hanging down from a 
fupporter. 
2. Something hanging upon another. 
On a ncighb’ring tree defecnding light, 
Like a large clufter of black grapes they thow, 
And make a long dependance from the bough. 
Dry.ten. 
3. Concatenatton ; connexion ; relation of 
one thing to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and 
dependar-ce of ideas thould be followed, till the 
mind ts brought to the fource on which it bot- 
tonis. Locke 

4. State of being at the difpofal or under 
the fovereignty of another : with upon. 

Every moment we fec! our dependance upon 
God, and find that we can neither be happy 
without him, nor think ourfelves to. — Tillotfon. 

5. The things of perfons of which any 
man has the dominion or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his de- 
pendancies by ‘sis council, except where there 
hath been cither an over-greatnefs in one Coun- 
fellovy, os an over-fridk Combination in divers. 

Bacon. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of 
fuch men who have acquired large poffeffions, 
and confequently dependuncics; or defcend frum 
anceflors who have left them great inheritances. 

Swift. 
6. Reliance; trut; confidence. 

Their depenstancies on him were drowned in 

this conccit. Hooker. 

They flept in peace by night, 

Sceure of bread, as of returning light; 

And with fuch firm dependance on the days 

That need grew pampei’d, and furgot to pray. 

Dryden. 

9. Accident ; that of which the exiftence 

prefuppofes the exiltence of fomething 

elfe. 

Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, how- 
ever compounced, contain not in them the fup- 
potion of fubfitting by themfelvcs, but are 
confidered as dependancies on, or affections of, 
fubflances; fuch are the ideas fignitied by thc 
words triangle, gratitude, mutdcr. oche. 

Dere'NDANT. adj. [from depend.] 
1. Hanging down. 

2. Relating to fomething previous. 
3. In the power of another. 

On Godas the mott high, all inferior caufes 

in the world are dependant. Hocker. 

Depe’nvant. n.f. [from depend.] One 
who lives in fubje€tion, or at the- dif- 
cretion of another; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as 
well in the general dependants, asin the duke 
himfelf alfo, and your daughter. Shatfpeare. 

For a fix-clerk a perfon recommended a de- 
pendant upon him, who paid fix thoufand pounds 
ready money. Clarendon. 

His dependants thall quickly become his pra- 
felytes. Seuth. 


Dere’NDENCE. Dn. f. [from dependco, 

Dere’npency. § Latin. This word, 
with many others of the fame termina- 
tion, are indifferently written with ance 
or ence, ancy ox ency, as the authors in- 
tended to derive them from the Latin or 
French. ] 

1. A thing or perfon at the difpofal or 
difcretion of another. 


We invade the rights of our neighbours, net 
upon account of covotcufrefs, but of dominjon, 
that we may create dependencies, T Colfer, 
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2. State of being fubordinate, or fubje& 
in fome degree to the diferetion of 
another ; the contrary to fovereignty. 

Let me report to him 
Your {wect dependency, and you thall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindnefs, 
Where he for grace is knecl'd to. Shuk/p. 

At their fetting out they muft have their com- 
mion, or letters patent, from the king, thar fo 
they may acknowledge their dependsacy upon the 
crown of England. Bacen. 

3. That which is not principal; that which 
is fubordinate. 

We fpeak of the fublunary worlds, this earth, 
and its espendencies, which rofe out of a chaos 
about Hx thoufand years ago. Burnet. 

4. Concatenation; connexion; rife of 
confequents from premifes. 

Her madnefs hath the oddelit frame of fenfe ; 
Sucn a dependency of thing on thing, 

As never I heard in madnecfs. Shukfpzare. 

5. Relation of any thing to another, as of 
an effect to its caule. 

I took pleafure to trace out the caute of cef- 
feSts, and the dependence of one thicg upon 
another in the vifible creation. Burnet, 

6. Trult; reliance; contidence. 

The expectation of the performance of our 
delire, is that we call dependence upon him for 
help and affiftance. Stilling fest. 

DEPE’'NDENT. adj. [dependens, Latin. 
This, as many other words of like ter- 
mination, are written with eut or ant, 
as they are fuppofed to flow from the 
Latin or French.] Hanging down. 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long 
fince, the whole furs-in the tails were dependent ; 
but now that fafliron is left, and the fpots only 
worn, without the tails. Peacham, 

DEPENDENT. n.f. [from dependens, Lat. ] 
One fubordinate; one at the difcretion 
or difpofal of another. 

We are indigent, defencelefs beings ; the crea- 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his 
providence. Rogers. 

DEPE'NDER. n. f. [from depend.] A de- 
pendent ; one that repofes on the kind- 
nefs or power of another. 

W nat fhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans?  Shat/p. 

DEPERDI'TION.. n. f. [from deperditus, 
J.atin.] Lefs; deitruction. 

It may be unjult to place all efficacy of gold 
in the non-omiflion of weights, or deperditicn of 
any ponderous particles. Brown, 

DernLtecma tion. n.f. [from dephlegm. ] 
An operation which takes away from 
the phlegm any fpirituous fluid by re- 
peated diltillation, till it is at length left 
all behind. Quincy. 

In divers cafes it is not enough to feparave the 
aqueous parts by dephlegmation; for fome liquors 
contain alfo an unfufpected quantity of tmall 
corpufcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, which, 
being affociated with the faline ones, do clog 
and blunt them, and thereby weaken their aćti- 
vity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLE’GM. lw a [de 

To DEPHLE’GMATE. f phlegmo, low 
Latin.] To clear from phlegm, or 
aqueous infipid matter. 

We have fometimes taken fpirit of falt, and 
carefully dephlegmed it. ] Boyle. 

Derure’cmepness.n./. [ fromdephlegm. ] 
The quality of being freed from phlegm 


or aqueous matter. 


ùe proportion betwixt the coralline folution. 


and the fpirit of wine, depends fo much upun 
; tac ftrength of the former liquor, and the de- 
phiegineda:fs of the latter, that it is fcarce pollble 


— 
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lo determine generally and cxadly what quart'ty 

_, of each ought to be tèken. Bute. 

fo Depi'cr. v. a. [depingo, depitium, 
Latin. ] 

t. To paint; to portray; to reprefent 
in colours. 

The cowards of Izacedemon depiéled upon 
their (hields the matt terrible beats they could 
imagine. Tayler. 

2. To defcribe; to reprefent an aétion tu 
the mind. 

When the diftractions of a tumult are fenfibly 
dvpited, every objcé& and every occurrence are 
fu prefented to your view, that while you read, 
you feem indecd to fec them. Filton. 

DerrLarory. n. fe [de and pilus, Lat. ] 
An application ufed to take away bair. 

De'vrtous. adj. [de and pilus, Lativ. | 
Without hair. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, ur quadruped 
corticated and depilows p that is, without woul, 
fur, or hair. Brown. 

DEĽLANTA'TION. n. f. [deplanto, Lat.] 
The act of taking plants up from the 
Ded; CI 

DerLE'TION. n. f. [depleo, depletus, Lat, ] 
The a of emptying. 

Abftinence and a flender diet attenuates, be- 
caufe depletion of the vefcls gives room to the 
fluid to expand itself. sirhuthnet, 

Derpro’RaBre. adj. [from deploro, Lat. ] 

I. Lamentable; that demands or caufes 
lamentation ; difmal; fad ; calamitous; 
miferable ; hopelefs. 

This was the dzp/srable condition to which the 
king was reduced. Clarendon. 

The bill, of all weapons, gives the moft 
ghaftly and deplorable wounds. Temple. 

It will be confidered in how deplorable a flate 
learning lies in that kingdom. Swift, 

2. It is fometimes, in a more lax and jo- 
cular fenfe, ufed for contemptible ; de- 
fpicable : as, deplorable nonfenfe ; deplo- 
rable ftupidity. 

DEPLO'RABLENESS. n. f. [from deplora- 
ble.] The ftate of being deplorable ; 
mifery; hopelefnefs. Dic. 

DErLO'RABLY. adv. [from deplorable.) 
Lamentably ; miferably ; hopelefly : often 
in a fenfe of contempt. 

Notwithitanding all their talk of reafon and 
philofophy, God knows, tuey are cepiorably 
rangers to them. South. 


DEeLO'RATE. adj, [deploratus, Latin. ] 


Lamentable; hopelefs. 
The cafe is then molt deplerate, when reward 
goes over to the wrong fide. L’ Eftrangs. 
DEPLORA'TION. n. fo [from deplore. ] 
The aét of deploring, or of lamenting. 
To DEPLORE. v:ar- [deploro, Latin. J 
To lament; to bewail; to wail; to 
mourn; to bemoan; to exprefs forrow. 
But chalte Diana, who his death depler’d, 
With sEfculapian herbs his life ieflor’d. Dryder, 


If Arcite thus deplore 
His fufferings, yet Palemon Yulers mure, Dryd, 


DEPLO'RER. n. f. [from deplore.) A la- 
menter; a mourner ; one that laments. 

DEPLUMA'TION, n. j. [aeplumatio, Lat. } 

i. A pluming, or plucking off the fea- 
thers. 

2. [In furgery.] A fwelling of the eyes 
lids, accompanied with the fall of the 
hairs from the eyebrows. Phillips. 

To DEPLU’ME. v. a. [de and plana, 
Latin.] To itrip of its feathers, 

To DEPO'NE. v.a. [depono, Latin. ] 
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1. To lay down asa pledge or {ecurity. 

z, To rifle upon the fuccefs of an adven- 
ture. 

On this T would depane 
As much as any caufe I've known, Hudrhras, 

Dero’nenr. n. /. [from depono, Latin. ] 

I. One that depofes his teflimony in a 
court of juilice; an evidence; a wit- 
nets. 

. {In grammar.] Such verbs 23 have 
no aétive voice are called deponents, and 
generally fignify action only: as, fateor, 
I confefs. Clare's Latin Grainmar. 
To DEPO’PULATE, v. a. [depopulor, 

Latin.] To unpeople; to lay walte; 
to deftroy inhabited countries. 
Where is this viper, 
That would d-pepu.at- the city, and 
Be every man himfclf? Shak fpeare. 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unpro- 
viced peuple, to (poil only and d-populare, con- 
trary to the laws both of war and peace. Lacon. 

A land exhaufted to the latt remains, 
Depopulated towns and driven plains. 

Grim death, in ditterent fhapes, 
Depspulates the nations; thoufands falt 
His victims. Philips. 

Derpoputa tion. n.f. [from depopulate. ] 
The act of unpeopling; havock ; 
wake; deftruétion of mankind. 

How didft thou grieve then, Adam! to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo fad, 
Depopulation! Thee another flood, 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown'd, 
And funk thee as thy fons. Milton. 

Remote thou hear’f the dire effc& of war, 
Depspulation. Philips. 

Deropura'tor. n.f. [from depopulate. ] 
A difpeopler ; a deflroyer of mankind ; 
a wafter of inhabited countries. 

Jo DEPORT. v. a. [deporter, French. ] 
To carry ; to demean; to behave: it 
is ufed only with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

Let an ambaffador d-port himfe!f in the moft 
graccful manner bcforc a prince. Pope. 

Depo'rt. m f. [from the verb]  De- 
meanour; grace of attitude; behaviour; 
deportment, 

She Delia’s felf 
In gait furpafs'd, and goddefs-like depart. Milt. 

Of middle age one rifing, eminent 

In wife deport, (pake much of rignt and wrong. 
Nilson. 

Deportation. n.f. [deportatio, Lat.] 

t. Tranfportation ; exile into a remote 
part of the dominion, with prohibition 
to change the place of refidence. 

2E XTC ime reneral: 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever 
into a foreign land, was aicienily with us a civil 
death. life 

DEYO'RTMENT. n. f. [deportement, Fr.) 
r. Conduct; management; manner of 

aĉling. 

I will but fweep the way with a few notes 
touching the duke's own deforencit ìn that 
Wand. H ottan. 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. 

The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity 
of his departm.oaz, carricd him fafe through many, 
aificulties, and he lived and diced in a great fta- 
tion. Swift 

To DEPO'SE. v. a. (depone, Vatin. } 

1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. 

Its Mores are neither advanced one tor further 
into the fea, nor its furface raifed by additional 
mut depef-¢ upon it by the yearly inundations of 
tne Nilce. 


(2) 


Dryden. 
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2. To degrade from a throne or high 
ftation. 
Firtt of the king: what fhall of him become? 
—The duke yet lives that Henry fhall depofe. 
i Shak fpeare. 
May your fick fame fill languish till it dic; 
Then, as the greateft curfe that 1 can give, 
Unpitied he depos’, and after live. Dryden. 
Depofed canfuls, and captive princes, might 
have preceded him. } Tatler. 
3. To take away; to diveft; to ftrip of. 
Not in ufe. 
You may my glory and my ftate deps/s, 
But not my gricts; fill am I king of thofe. 
Shuk/peare. 
4. To give teftimony ; to attek. 
"Twas he that madc you to depofe; 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. 
It was wfual for him that dwelt in Southwark, 
or Torlill-freet, to depose the yearly rent or va- 
uation of lands lying in the north, or other re- 
mote part of the realm, Bacen. 
5. To examine any one on his oath. Not 


in ule. 
According to onr law, 
Depofe him in the juttice of his caufe. Shat/p. 
To Dero'se. v. n. To bear witnefs. 
Love ftraight Rood up and depsfed, a lye 
could not come from the mouth of Zelimane. 
Sidney. 
Depo'sitany. n. f. [depofitarius, Latin. ] 
One with whom any thing is lodged in 
truft. 
I gave you all. 
— Made you my guardians, my depohtaries ; 
Rut kept a refervation, to be fullow'd 
With fuch a numbcr. Shakfpeare. 
To DEPOSITE. v. a. (depoftum, Lat.] 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 
The eagle got leave here to drpofire her eggs. 
L’Fffrange. 

Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftunc, to 
fhew where the afhes of onc of the greatch poets 
on carth are depoftted. Garth, 

When veffcls were open, and the infc@ts had 
free accefs to the aliment within them, Redi di- 
ligently obferved, that no other fpecics were 
produced, but of fuch as he faw goin and feed, 
and drpefite their eggs there, which they would 
readily do in all putrefaction. Bentley, 

2. ‘fo lay up asa pledge, or fecurity. 
3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us to rcturn, as to him, ta 
the poor, his gifts out of mere duty and thank- 
fulncfs; not to d posite them with him in hopes 
of meriting by them. Spratt. 

4. To lay afide. 

The eificulty will be to perfuade the depefit- 
ing of thofe lults which have, by I know not 
what fafcination, fo cndeared themfclves. 

Lecay of Piety, 
DEPO’'SITE. n. f. [ depofitum, Latin. ] 
1, Any thing committed tu the trut and 
care of another. 
2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as 
a fecurity. 
3- The itate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

They nad fince MMarfcilles, and fairly leit it: 
they had the other day the Valtuline, and now 
have put itin depefite, Bacen. 

Dzrosi'rron. n. J. [from dep-fitio, Lat.) 


1 Theadct of giving public teltimony. 

If you will examine the veracity of the tathers 
by thofe circumttances ufually confidered in 
dep-fitions, you will find them ftrong on their 
fde. Sir K. Digly. 

A witnefs is obliged to fwcar, otherwife his 
depificion it not valid. atyliffe’s Parergen, 

2. The act of degrading a prince from fo- 
vereignty. 


Woodward | 3. [In canon law.] Depoftion properly 
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fignifies a folemn depriving of a man of 
his clerical orders. AyhJe’s Parergon. 

Dero’sirory. a. f. [from depofite.] ‘The 
place where any thing is lodged. D:- 
pofitary is properly ufed of perfons, and 
depofttory of places ; butin the following 
example they are confounded. 

The Jews themfelves are the d-poftories of all 
the prophecies which tend to their own confu- 
fion. Adarfor, 

DEERAVA TION. n. f- [depravatio, Lat.] 
t. The act of making any thing bad; 
the act of aorrupting ; corruption. 

The three forms ot government have their te- 
veral pericAions, and are fubject to their feveral 
depruvations: however, trew fates are ruined by 
defect in their inftitutiun, but generally by cor- 
ruption of manners, Susft 

2. The itate of being made bad; dege- 
neracy ; depravity. 

We have a catalogue of the blackeft fins that 
human nature, in its highest depreciation, is c3- 
pable of committing. Sox? s. 

3. Defamation ; ccnfure: a fenfe not now 
in ufe. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 
For dep: vation, to tquare all the tex. — Shuk/p, 

To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [depravo, Latin. } 
To vitiate; to corrupt; to contami- 
nate. 

We admire the providence of God in tle con- 
tinuance of fcripture, notwithftanding the er- 
deavours of infidels to abolifh, and the frauda- 
lence of hercticks to depratir, the fame. Hester. 

Who lives that’s not depraved, or deprave: ? 

Shatfpears. 

But from me what can proceed 

But all corrupt, both mind and will depras'd ? 
Milton. 
A tafle which plenty does deprave, 
Loaths lawful goud, and lawlefs ill does crave. 
Dryden. 
Derra'venness. r. /. [from deprave.] 
Corruption ; taint ; contamination ; ¥i- 
tiated ftate. 

What fins do you mean? Our original drpra- 
vediejty and proncnefs of our eternal part to alt 
evil. Hammond, 

DEPRAVEMENT, n. f. [from deprave. } 
A vitiated fate ; corruption. 
He maketh men bclieve, that apparitions are 
cither deceptions of fight, or melanchuly depiatea 
meres of fancy. Erc”. 
DerRa'VER, m /. [from aeprave.] A 
corrupter; he that caules depravity. 
Derra'viry. 0. /. [from aprave.] Cor- 
ruption ; a vitiated itate. 

To DE'PRECATE. ». ae. 

1, To beg of ; to pray deliverance from ; 
to avert by prayer. 

In ipricacizg of evil, we make an humble 
acknowledgment of guilt, and of Gud’s juilice 
in chaftifing, as well as clemency in fparing, 
the guilty. Grew. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are 
cah'y perluaded' to d-precute from themfelves. 

Rog-rs. 

The judgments which we would deprecate are 
not removed. Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayes: 
amongft the three evils he petitioned to be deli- 
vered from, he might have deprecated greater 
evils. Eaker’s Reflections on Learning. 

2. To implore mercy of: this is not pro- 


per. 
At length he fers 
Thole darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and avprecute his power. Prive, 
Derreca tion. na. f. [deprecatio, Lat.) 
1, Prayer agent evil. 
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I, with leave of fpeech implor'd, 

And humble deprecation, thus replied. Mfi/tan. 

Steroutation they gencrally conccived to be a 
food fign, or a bad onc; and fo, upon this mo- 
tian, they commonly ufed a gratulation for the 
one, and a deprecation for the other. Brown 

2. Intreaty ; petitioning. 

3. Anexculing ; a begging pardon for. 

De'PRECATIVE. 2 addy. [from deprecate.) 

De'precatory. § That ferves to depre- 
cate; apologetick; tending to avert 
evil by fupplication. 

Bifhop Fox“underitanding that the Scottifh 
king was fill difcontent, being troubled that the 

* occation of breaking of the truce thould grow 
from his men, , fent many humble and depre- 
car?ry Ictters to the Scottifin king to appesic him. 

Ba on. 

DEPRECATOR. n. f. [deprecator, Latin. ] 
One that averts evil by petition. 

Jo DEPRECIATE. v. a. [depretiare, 
Latin. | 

1. To bring a thing down to a lower 
price. 

2. To undervalue. 

They preturned upon that mercy, which, in 
all their converfations, they endeavour to d:pre- 
ciate and mifreprefent. Addi fon. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, 
than thofe who are coinets in poctry, it is very 
natural for fuch as have not fuccecded in it to 
depreciate the works of thofe who have. 

Spe€tator, 

Jo DE’PREDATE. v. a. [depredari, 
Latin. } 

1. Torob ; to pillage. 

2. To fpoil; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more fo- 


lid and compact, and fo lefs apt to be confumed 
and depredated by the {pirits. Bacon, 


DEPREDA'TION. n. f. [depredatio, Lat. ] 
1. A robbing ; a fpoiling. 

Commifhoners were appointed to determine 
all matters of piracy and depredations between 
the fubjects of both kingdoms. Haywatd. 

The lind had never been before fo fice frum 
robberies and depredations as through his reign. 

Wotton. 

Were there not one who had faid, Hitherto 
fhalt thou come, and no farther; we might well 
expect fuch vicifitudes, fuch clafhing in nature, 
and fuch depredations and changes of fea and 
land. Woodward. 

2. Voracity; watte. 

The fpecdy depredation of air upon watry moif- 
ture, and verhon of the fame into air, appzarcth 
in nothing more vifihle than in the fudden dif- 
charge or vanifhing of a little cloud of breath, or 
vapour, from glafs, or the blade of a {word, or 
any fuch polithed body. Bacon. 


DEFREDATOR. n.f. [depredator, Latin. } 
A robber; a devourer. 

It is reported, tha: the thrub called our lady’s 
feal, which is a kind of triony, and coleworts, 
iet ncar together, one or both will die: the caufe 
is, for that they he hoth great depredators of the 
earth, and one of them itarvcth the other, 

Bacon, 

We have threo that collect the experiments, 

which are in all books; thefe we call depredators, 
Bucon. 


To DEPREHE’ND. v. a. {deprehendo, 
Latin.] 
1. To catch one; to take unawares; to 
take in the fact. 
That wretched creature, being d:prehended in 
that impicty, was held in ward. Hooker. 
Who can believe men upon their own autho- 
rity; that are once aeprehended in fo grofs and 
impious an impofture ? More. 
2. To difcover; to find out a thing ; to 
Vourl, 
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come to the knowledge or underftand- 
ing of. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, 
which do fo great ces, are invifible, and in- 
cur not to the eve; but yet they are to be de- 
prehended by experience. Bacon, 

DEPREHENSIBLE. adj. [from deprebend. | 

t. That may be cauglit. 

2. That may be underliood, or- difco- 
vered. bid. 

DEPREHE NSIBLENESS. n. f. 

t. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblencfs; eafinefs to be under- 
flood. 

Derarur'nston. n. f. [deprebenfio, Lat. ] 

t. A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A dilcovery. 

To DEPRE'SS. v.a. [from depreffus, of 
deprimo, Lat. ] 

1. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall; to let down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a 
globe reit, and raifing or depreffing the eye, or 
gtherwife moving it, to make the angle of a jult 
magnitude, Newton, 

3. To humble ; to dejeé ; to fink. 

Others depre/s their own minds, defpond at 
the frt dithculty, and conclude that the mak- 
ing any progrefs in knowledge is above their ca- 
pacities. Locke, 

If we confidcer how often it breaks the gloom, 
which is apt to deprefs the mind, with tranfient 
unexpcéted gleams of joy, one would take care 
not to grow too wile for fo great a pleafure of 


life. Addifen, 
Paffion can deprefs or raife 
Tne heavenly, as the human mind. Prior, 


Depression. n. f. [deprefio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of pretiing down. 

Biicks of a retangular form, if laid one by 
another in a level row between fupporters fuf- 
taining the two ends, all the pieces between will 
necefiarily fink by their own gravity; and much 
more, if they fuffer any dprejfion by other 
weight above them. IF otton, 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams ot light are ‘uch fubtile bodies, that, 
in refpect of them, even furfuces, that are fenfibly 
{mvoth, are not exactly fo: they have their own 
degree of roughnefs, confitting of little protu- 
berances and dcpreffions; and confequently fuch 
inequalitics may fuffice to give bodies different 
colours, as we tee in marble that appears white 
or black, or red or blue, even wien moft carc- 
fully polithed. Boyle. 

If the hone he much depreffed, and the fiffure 
eonfidcrably large, it is then at your choice, 
whether you will enlarge that fiffure, or conti- 
nuc it for the cvacnation of the matter, and for- 
bear the ufe of the trepan; not coubting but a 
fmall deprefion of the bone wall cither rite, or 
cat off, by the benefit of nature. Wifeman. 

3. The act of humbling ; abafement. 

Depreffion of the nobility may make a king 

more ubfulute, but lefs fufe. Bacon. 


Depression of an Lauation [in algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower and more 
imple terms by divifion. Did. 

Derression of a Star [with aftrono- 
mers} is the diflance of a flar from the 
horizon below, and 13 meafured by the 
arch of the verticle circle or azimuth, 
pafiing through the flar, intercepted 
between the tar and the horizon. 

Dià. 

Derre'ssor. n. f. [d:prefor, Latin. ] 

1, He that keeps or prefles down. 

2. An cppreflos. 


Depre'ssor. [In anatomy.] A term 
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given to fevcral mufcles of the body, 
whofe aélion is to deprefs the parts ta 
which they adhere. 


De'priment. adj, [from deprimens, of 
deprimo, Lat.} An epithet applied to 
one of the ilraight mufcles that move 
the globe or ball of the eye, its ufe be- 
ing to pull it downward. 

The exquifite equilibration of all oppofite and 
antagonifl mufcles is cfledted partly by the natu- 
ral pofture of the body and tie cyc, which is 
the cafe of the attollent and depriment mufcles. 

Derham, 


Depriva’tion, n. f, [from de and pri- 
vatio, Latin. ] i 
1. The act of depriving, or taking away 
from. 
2. The itate of lofing. 
Fools whofe end is deftruétion, and eternal 
deprivation of being. - Bentley, 
Deprivation [in law] is when a eler- 
gyman, asa bifhop, parfon, vicar, or pre- 
bend, 1s deprived, or depofed from his 
preferment, for any matter in fact or 
law. Phillips. 
To DEPRIVE. v. a. [from de and 
privo, Latin. ] 
1, To bereave one of a thing; to cake it 
away from him: with of. 
God hath deprived her of wifdom, neither 
hath he imparted to her underftanding. Job. 
He lamented the lofs uf an excellent fervant, 
and the horrid manner in which he had been-de- 
prived of kim. Claremlen, 
Now wretched Oedipus, depriw'd of igot 
Led a long death in everlafting nig5r. Pope. 
2. To hinder; to debar from: Milon 
ufes it without of. 
From his face E fhall be hid, depriv'd 
His bleffed countenance. Milton, 
The ghoits rejected, are th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv’d of fepulchres ard fun’ra) duc. Dryiten. 


3. To releafe; to free from. 
Moft happy he, 
Whofe ica delight fufficeth to acprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft. 
Spenfer, 
4. To put out of an office. 
A minifter, deprived for inconfermity, faid, 
that it they deprived him, it fhould coit an kun- 
dred men’s lives. Bacon, 


Dertu. n. f. [from deep, of diep, Dut.) 
1. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing 
from the furface downward. 
As for men, they iad buildings in mary 
places higher than the depth of tne water. 
Bacon 
We have large and deep caves of fevcral 
depths: the deepeft arc funk fix hundred fathoms. 
Dicere 
The teft to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus defcends. Dryd, 
For tho’, in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite ; 
[n poetry the height we know, 
Tis only inhnite below. 
2. Deep place; not.a hoal. 
The falfe tides (kini o'cr the cover’d land, 
And feamen with diffenibled depris betray. 
Dryden. 
3. The abyfs; a gulf of infinite profun- 
dity. i 
When he prepared the heavens I was there, 


wen he fet a cumpats upon the face of the deprh. 
Praverds, 


Swift. 


4. The middle or height of a feafon, 


And in the depth of winter, in the mght, 
You plough the raging {cas to coalts uknown, 
Denham, 
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The earl of Neweaftle, in the deorh of win- 

fer, re:cued the city of York from the rebels. 
Glarenden. 
g. Abftrufenefs; obfcurity. 

There are gieater depths and obf{curities in an 
elaborate and well-written picce or nonfenfe, 
than in the mof abftrufe tract of (chuol-divinity. 

Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 
Depts of a Squadron or Battalion, is the 
number of men in the file. Mit. Dic. 
To DE’'PTHEN. v.a. [dieren, Dutch. ] 
To deepen, or make deeper. Did. 
To Deru'cerate. v. a. [depuceler, Fre j 
To dedour; to bereave of virginity. 
Did. 
Deeu'tston. n. f. [depulfio, Lat.) A 
beating or thrulting away. 
Depu‘tsory. ads. [from defpulfus, Lat. ] 
Putting away ; averting. Dif. 
To DE'PURATE. ~.a. [ dspurer, Fr. 
from depurgo, Lat.) To purify; to 
cleanfe ; to free any thing from its im- 
urities. 

Chemiltry enabling us to deprrare bodics, and 
in fome meafure to analize them, and take afun- 
dcr their heterogencous pasts, in many chemical 
experimenis we may, betier than in othcrs, 
know what mannet of bodics we employ. Bayle. 

De puraTe. ad. [from the verb. ] 

1. Cleanfed ; freed from dregs and impu- 
rities. 

2. Pure; not contaminated. 

Ne.ther can any boat a knowledge depurate 
fom the defilement of a contrary, within this 
atmofpherce ot feth. Glarvills. 

Degura Trion. n. f. (depuratio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of feparating the pure from 
the impure part of any thing. 

Brimftone is a mineral body, of fat and inflam- 
mable parts; and this is either ufed crude, and 
cailed fix/phur vive; or is of a fadder colour, 
and, after depuration, (uch as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yeliow. Brown. 

Whar hath been hitherto difcourfed, inclines 
us to look upon the ventilation and depuration of 
the blood as one of the principal and conftant 
ules of re{piration. Bayle. 

a. The cleaning of a wound from its 
matter. 

Zo Dervu’re. v. a. [depurer, French. ] 

1. To cleanfe; to free from impurities. 

2. To purge; to free from fome noxious 
quality. 

It produced plants of fuch imperfection and 
tarmfu! quality, as the waters of the general 
food could not fo wath out or dspure, but that 
the fame defection hath had continuance in the 
very generation and nature of mankind. 

Raleigh. 
Deruta TIon. n. f. [deputation, French. | 
i. The act of deputing, or fending away 
with a f{pecial commiffion. 
2. Vicegerency ; the poffeflion of any 
commiffion given. 
Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was perfonal in the Inf wari Shak/p. 

He looks not below the moon, but hath de- 
figned the regiment of fubldnary atfairs into 
fublunary deputaticns. Brown. 

The authority of confcience Rands founded 
upon its vicegercncy and depusaticn under God. 

Souk. 

Zo DEPU'TE. v.a. (deputer, Fr.] To 

fend with a {pecial commiffion; to im- 

power one to tranfact initcad of an- 
other. 
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And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters 
are good and right, but there is no man depured 
of the king to bear. 2 Samuel. 

And Iiinus thus, deputed by the ref, 

The herecs welcome and their thanks exprefs’d. 
Refcommon. 

A bifhop, by deputing a pric or chaplain to 

adminiltertne facraments, may remove him. 
-Tylge's Parergor. 

De'bury. n. f (depute, French; from 
deputatus, Latin. ] 

t. A lieutenant; a viceroy ; one that is 
appointed by a {pecial commifiion to 
govern or act inftead of another. 

He exercifetn dominion over them as the vice- 
gerent and deputy of Almighty God. Hale. 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon 
‘earth, and viceruy of the creation, and iard lieu- 
tenant of the wovid. 5 Suti. 

2. Any one that tranfacts bufinefs fur an- 
other. 

Prefbyters, abfert through infirmity from their 
churches, might be faid to preach by thofe depu- 
ties who, in their tead, did Lut read homilies. 

x Hosker. 

A man hath a body, and that body is con- 
fined to a place; but where friendihip is, wil 
offices of life are, as it wcrc, granted to him 
and his deputy; for he may caercite them by his 
fricnd. Bacon. 

3. [In law.] One that exercifes any of- 
fice or other thing in another man’s 
right, whofe forfeiture or mufdemea- 
nour fhall caufe the ofticer or perfon for 
whom he acts to lofe his office. 

Phillips. 

To DEQUA'NTITATE. v. a. [from de and 
quantitas, Latin.) To diminith the 
quantity of 

This we afirm of pure gold; for that which 
is current, and paffeth in tamp amongit us, by 
realon of its allay, which is a proportion of hiver 
or copper mixed therewith, is adtusliy deguan- 
titeled by -hre, and puffibly by frequent extinc- 


tion. Brown’s Vuigar Errours. 
Der. A term vfed in the beginning of 


names of places. It is generally to be 
derived from teop, a wild bealt, unlefs 
the place ftands upon a river 3~for then 
it may rather be fetched from the Bri- 
tifh dur, 1. e. water. Gib/on’s Canden. 
To DERA'CINATE. ©. a. .[deraciner, Fr.] 


1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 
Her fallow lees 

The carnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the culter ruts 

That fhould derucinate (uch favagery. Shakfp. 
2. To aboli ; to dettroy ; +o extirpate. 
To DERA'IGN. } v. a. [dijrationare, or 
To DERA'IN. §  dirationare, Latin.] 
t. To prove; to juftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to 
demand tythes in tre next parifh by a writ of 
indicavit, the patron fhall have a writ to demand 
the advowfon of the tythes being in demand: 
and when it is deruigned, then fhall the plea pafs 
m the court chriftian, as far forth as it is de- 
raéznca in the King’s court. Blount. 

2. To diforder; to turn out of courfe. DiE. 

DERA'IGNMENT. } 

DERAINMENT. § 

1. The act ot deraigning or proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 

3. A difcharge of profeflion ; a departure 
out of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive dera:gnment is 
ufed in the very literal fignifcativn with the 
French difrayer, or defranger; that is, turning 
out of courte, difplacing, or fetting out of order ; 
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n. j. [from ecraign. } 
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as, deraigiment or departure out of religion, and 
deraignment or cifcharge of their profeffion, 
which is (poken of thoie religious men who for- 
fook their orders and profeffions. Biount. 

Dera'y. n.f. [trom defrayer, French, to 
turn out of the right way. ] 

1. Tumult ; diforder; noife. 

2. Merriment; jollity; folemnity. Not 
in ufe. Dougla/s. 

Jo DERE. v. a. foepian, Sax.] To hurt. 
Oblolete. Some think that in the ex- 
ampie it means daring, 

So trom immortal race he does proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withftand his might; 
Dred fer hts derring doe, and bloody deed; 
For alt in bioud and fpoil is his delight. F. Queen. 
Dererrcrion. n. f. [derelidio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of forfaking or leaving; a- 

bandonment. 
2. The itate of being forfaken. 

Therc is no other thing to be looked for, but 
the effcéts of God’s mult juft ditp!eafure, the 
withdrawing of grace, derelition in this worid, 
and in tke world to come confufion, Fisker. 


De'revicts.n./. pl. [Inlaw.] Goods 
wilfully thrown away, or relinquifhed, 
by the owner. Did. 


To DERT'DE. wv. a. [derideo, Lat.], To 
laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule; 
to fcorn. 

Before fuch prefence to offend with any the 
Jealt unteenilincis, we would be furely as loth as 
they who mott veprehend or deride what we do. 

Heoker. 

What fhall be the pertion of thofe who have 
derided God’s word, and made a mock of every 
thing that is facred and religious ? Tillotfor. 

Thefe fons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Infu't my dayknels, and my groans deride. Pope. 

Sume, that adore Newton for his fluxions, 
drrite him for his religion. Berkley. 


Deriper. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A mocker; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blafpkemies, and iike contempts cffercd by de- 
riders of religion, fearful tokens of divine revenge 
have been known to follow. Hoe ter. 

2. A droll; a buffoon. 
Derrsion. n. /. [dertfio, Latin. ] 
1. The a& of-deriding or laughing at. 

Are we grieved with the fcom and derifiern of 
the profane? Thus was the bleed Jefus de- 
{pifed and rejected of men. Rogers. 

Vanity is the :ratural weaknefs of an ambitious 
man, which expofes him to the fecret icorn and 

erifion of thofe re converfes with. Addifor. 

2. Contempt; feorn; a laughingftock. 
I am ia derifion daily ; evezvy one mocketh me. 
Jeronian. 

Thou mikeft us a reproach to our neighbours, 
a fcorn and a ceri/ion to them that are round 
about us. Piles. 

Enfnar’d, affaultc@, overcome; led bound, “ 
Thy foes derifien, captive, poor, and blind. 
Into a dungeon thrutt. Milton. 

Derisive. adi. [from deridz.] Mock- 
ing; f{coffing. 

O'er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 
Derifrve taants were fpread from guett to guef, 
And each in jovial mood nis mate addrefs’d. Pepe, 

Derisory. ad). [deriforius, Lat.] Mock- 
ing ; ridiculing. 

DERIVABLE, adj. [from derive.] At- 
tainable by right of defcent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule anid 
ftandard of all honour derivable upon me, that 


thofe who honour hi: fhali be honoured by him. 
Scut he 


Deriva TIoN. n.f. [derivatio, Latin.] 
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t. A draining of water; a turning of its 


courfe, 
When the water began to fwell, it would 


every way dilcharge iticlt by any defcents or de- 
Clivitics of the ground; and thefe itfucs and 
derivations being once made, and fupplicd with 
new watcrs pulhing them forw:uds, would con- 
tinuc their courte till they arrived at the fea, juf 
as other rivers do. Burvet. 
2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word 


from its original. 

Your lordthip cre fecms to diflike my taking 
notice that the deriation of the word Sublitance 
favours the idea we have of it; and yvur lord- 
fhip tells me, thet very little weight ig to be laid 
on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tranfmiffion of any thing from its 
fource. \ 

A. touching traditional communication, and 
tradition of thofe truths that I call cOqnatural 
and engraven, Edo not douht but many of thofe 
truths have had the help of that werivation: Hale. 

4. [tn medicine.] ‘The drawing of a 
humour from one part of the body to 
another. 

Derivation differs frum revulfioa only in the 
meature of the diftunce, and the force uf the 
medicines ufed : if we draw it to fome very re- 
mote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call that 
revulfion ; if only to fome neighbouring placc, 
and by gentle means, we call it derivation, 

Wifeman, 
g. The thing deduced or derived. Not 
ufed, 


Mon of them are the genuine derivations of 

the hypothefis they claim to. Glanville. 

Deri'vative. adj. (derivativus, Latin. ] 
Derived or taken from another. 

As it isa derivative perfeGion, fu it is a ditting 


kind of perfection from that which is in God. 
Hale, 


Derivative. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 
The thing or word derived or taken from 


another, 
For honour, 
Tis a derivatizue from me tu mine, 
And only that I ftand for. Shakfpeare. 
The word Honeftus originally and ttri@ly 
fignifies no more than creditable, and is but a 
derivative from Honor, which fignifies credit or 
honour. South, 
Derivative ry. adv. [from derivative. ] 


In a derivative manner. 

Jo DERIVE. v. a. [deriver, Fr. from 
derivo, Latin. ] 

I. To turn the courfe of water from its 


channel. 

Company leffens the hame of vice by tharing 
it, and abates the torrent of a common odium by 
deriving it into many channels. South. 

2. To deduce; as from aroot, from a 
caufe, from a principle. 

They endeavour tu derive the varictics of 
colours from the various proportion of the direct 
progrefs or motion of thele globules to their cir- 
cunivolution, or motion about their own centre. 

Boyle. 

Men derizg their ideas of duration from ticir 
refleétion on the train of ideas they obferve tu 
fucceed one another in thcir own underftandings. 

Locke. 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of 
phyficians, derived all difcafes of human bodics 
with a great deal of reafon; for the fluids derive 
thei qualities from the folids. Arbuthnot. 

3. To communicate to another, as from 
the origin and fource. 

Chritt having Adam's nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, deriveth not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from his own perfon, unto 
all that belong unto him, Hooker. 
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4. To receive by tranfmiffion. 
This property fecms rather to have been derived 
from the pretorian foldiers. Decay of Piety. 
The cenfers of thefe wretches, who, I am fure, 
coud derive no fanctity to them from their own 
perfons; yet upon this account, that they had 
been cunfecrated by the offering incenfe in them, 
were, by God's fpecial command, fequeftered 
from all common ufc. South. 
5. ‘Locommunicate to by defcent of blood. 
Befides the readined’s of parts, an execlient dif- 
pofition of mind ts derfved to your lordthip from 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
the honour to be known. Felton. 
6. To ipread; to diffufe gradually from 
one place to another. 
The fireams of the publick juftice were derived 
into every part of the kingdom. Davies. 
7. [In grammar,] To tracea word from 
its origin. 
To DERIVE. v.n. 
t. To come from; to owe its origin to. 
He that refitts the power of Prolemy, 
Achits the pow'r of heav’n; for pow’r from 


heav'n 
Derivesy and monarchs rule by gods appointed. 


Prior, 
2. To defcend from. 
fam, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poffett. Shakfpeare. 


Deriver. u.f. [from derive.] One that 
draws or fetches, 2s from the fource or 
principle. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker 
of othcr men’s fins, but allo a deriwer of the 
wholc intire guilt of them to himfelf. South. 


Dern. adj. [deann, Saxon. | 
1. Sad; folitary. 
2. Barbarous; cruel. Obfolete. 


Dernier. adj, Laft. Itisa mere French 
word, and ufed only in the following 
phrafe. 

In the Imperial Chamber, the term for the 
profecution of an appeal is not circumfcribed by 
the term of one or two years, as the law elfe- 
where requires in the empire; this being the 
dernier refort and Supreme court of judicature. 

Ay life. 

To De’roGaTe. v.a. [derogo, Latin. ] 

1. To do an act fo far contrary to a law 
or cultom, as to diminifh its former cx- 
tent: diflinguifhed from abrogate. 

By feveral contrary cuftoms and ftiles ufed 
here, many of thofe civil and canon laws are 
controuled and dercgated. Hale. 

2. To leflen the worth of any perfon or 
thing; to difparage. 

To DEROGATE. v.n. 

1. To detraét ; to leTen reputation : with 
roni. 

We fhould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we 
did dersgate from them whom their induftry hath 
made great. Hooker. 

2. To degenerate; to aĝ beneath one’s 
rank, or place, or birth. 

Is there nu derogation in ’t? 

— You cannot drogare, my lord. Shakfpeure. 
DE'ROGATE., ady. [from the verb.]} De- 
graded ; damaged ; leffened in value. 

Into her womb convey tterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her dércgate body never {pring _ 

A babe to honour her | Shakfpeare’s K. Lear. 
DeroGa'tion. n. f. [derogatio, Latin. ] 
1. The aét of weakening or reftraimng a 

former law or contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaifage, with 
good refpects, to entertain the king in good 
aticction; but nothing was done or handled to 


the derogation of the king's late treaty with the 
Italians. Bacon, 
Tuat which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 
Jaw ;. and it is alfo certain, that the (cripture, 
which allows of the will, 1s neither the dersga~ 
ticn nor relaxation of that law. Suuta. 
2. A defamation ; detraction; the aćt of 
leffening or taking away the honour of 
any perfon or thing. Sometimes with 


to, properly with from. 

Which, though never fo neceffary, they could 
not ewfily now admit, without fume fear of de- 
regation from their credit; and thererore that 
which once they had dune, they became for ever 
after refolute to maintain. Hooker, 

So furely he is avery brave man, neither is 
that anv thing which { fpexk zo his derogusion z 
for ity that 1 faid he is a mingled people, it is 
no ditpraife. Spenjer on Irland, 

The wife princes necd not think it ary di- 
minution to their greatnels, or derogation to their 
furticiency, to rely upon counfel. Ducan, 

I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither 
do F contradict any thing which I have formerly 
faid in his juft praire. Dryden, 

None of thefe patriots will think it a dercpation 
from their merit to have it faid, that they rc- 
ceived many lights and advantages trom their 
intimacy with my lord Somers. tddifon. 

Dero’GaTive. adj. [ derogativus, Latin. } 
Detracting; leffening the honour of, 
Not in ufe. 

That fpirits are corporeal, feems to me a con- 
ecit derogative to himfelf, and fuch as he thould 
rather labour to overthrow; yet tnereby he 
eftablifheth the doctrine of luftrations, amulets, 
and charms. Droivn’s Vulgar Ervours, 

Dero'GaTORILy. adv. [from derogatory. } 
In a detracting manner. Dict. 
DeroGaToriness. n. /. [from deroga- 
tory.) The act of derogatinge Did. 


DERO'GATORY. adj. [derogutorius, Lat. ] 
Detraétious; that leffens the honour 


of; difhonourable. 

They live and die in their abfurdities, pafing 
their days in perverted apprehenfions and con- 
ceptions of the wor'd, deregatory unto God, and 
the wifdom of the creation. Brow. 

Thefe deputed heings are derogatory from the 
wifdom and power of the Author of Nature, who 
doubtlefs can govern this machine he could create, 
by more dircet and eafy methoas than cmploy ing 
thefe fubfervient divinities. Cieyne. 

De'rwns.gur. f [dervts, Trench. h "A 
Turki priet, or monk. 

Even there, where Chri vouchfaf’d to teach, 
Their dervifes dare an impostor preach. Sandys. 

The dervis at firft made fome {eruple of violat- 
ing his promite tothe dying Liachman; but told 
him, at lañ, that-he could conceal nothing from 
fo excellent a prince, Spectator, 

DESCANT. n. fa [diftanto, Italian.] 
1. A iong or tune compofed in parts. 
Nay, now you are too fiat, 
And mar the concord with too harth a cefeant, 
Shat/peare, 
The wakeful nightingale 
All night long her amorous defeant fung. Milter. 
2. Adifcourfe; adifputation; a difquifition 
branched out into feveral divilions or 
heads. It is commonly ufed as a word 
of cenfure or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-Look in vour hand, 

And ftand between two churchmen, good my 
lord ; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy defecare. 
Shakfpeare, 
Kindnefs would fupplant our unkind report- 
ings, and fevere def:ants upen our brethren. 
Government of the Tongue, 
To De’scant. v. n. [from the noun, ) 
1. To fing in parte. 
; 382 
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2. Todifcourfe at large; to make fpeeches: 
ina fenfe of cenfure or contempt. 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delignt to pals away the time, 
Unies to {py my thadow in the fun, 
And defeant on mine own deformity. Shak/pcare. 
Com'tt thou for this, vain boafter, toturvey me, 
To defiant on my ftvength, and give thy verdict: 
Milton. 
A virtuous man fhould be plealcd to fud people 
d:jzanċing upon his a&tions, Lecauie, when they 
ave throughly canvaffed and examined, they tum 
to his honour. Addifon. 


To DESCE'ND. v.n. [defcendo, Lat.] 
1. To go downward; to come from a 


higher place toa lower; to tall; to fink. 

The rain d:jcended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and. beat upon tnachoule ; 
and it fcll not, for it was founded upon a rock. 

Matthew, 

The brook that defcended out of the mount. 

Deuteronomy. 
He cleft his head with one de/cending blow. 
Dryden. 
Foul with ftains 
Of gufhing torrents and defeending rains. Addif. 
O goddefs! who, defcending trom the thies, 
Vouchiaf’d thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes. 
Pope. 
2. To come down, in a popular fenfe, 
implying only an arrival at one place 
from another, 
He thall defcend into battle, and perith. 1 Sam, 
3. To come fuddenly or violently ; to fall 
upon as from an eminence. 
For the pious fire preferve the fon ; 
H:s wifh'd return with happy pow’r befriend, 
And on the fuiturs let thy wrath defecad. Pope. 
4. To go down: in a figurative fenfe. 

He, with konet meditations fed, 
Into himfelf defeended, 

. To make an invafion, 

The gocdcfs gives th’ alarm; and foan is known 
The Grecian tleet defcending on the town. Dryd, 

A foreign fon upon the thore defcends, 

Whofe martial fame from polc to pole extends. 
Dryden. 
6. To proceed as from an original ; to be 
derived from. 

Defpair defcends from a mean original; the 

offspring of fear, lazincfs, and impatience. 
Coliser againf? Defpair. 
Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and 
dcfeended of the ancicnt family of the Wimbles. 
siddijon. 
7. To fall in order of inheritance to a 
fucceffour. 

Should we allow that all the property, all the 
eftetc, of the father ought to de/cend tu the eldeft 
fon; yet the father’s natural dominion, the pa- 
ternal power, Cannot defecnd unto him by in- 
heritance. Locke. 

The inheritance of both rule over men, and 
property in things, fprung from the tame original, 
and were to defeend hy the fame rules. Locke. 

Our author provides for the defesnding and 
convcyance down of Adam’s monarchical power 
to pokeintyy by the inheritance of his heir, fuc- 
ceeding to his father’s authority. Locke. 

$. To extend a difcourfe from general to 
particular confiderations. 

Congregations difcerned the fmall accord that 
was among themiclves, when they def-ended tu 
peruculars. Decay of Piety. 

To Desce'nd. v.a. To walk downward 
upon any place. 

He enced, and they Loth defcend the hill; 
Defcended Adam to the bow’r, where Eve 
Lay ficeping. Milton, 

[n ull our journey through the Alps, as well 
when we climbed as when we defcended them, we 
had ful a river running along wath the road 


sdasiifon, 


Milten. 
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In the midh of this plain ttands a bigh hill,{fo 
very Reep, that there would be no mounting or 
def-ending ity were not it made up of a loofe 
crumbled carth, -didli fon, 

DESCENDANT. n.f. (defcendant, French; 
defcendens, Latin.) “l'he offspring of an 
anceftor; he that is in the line of 
generation, at whatever diftance. 

The defcendants of Neptune were planted there. 

Lacon, 

O, true idefcendant of a patriot line, 
Vouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden. 

He revealed his own will, and their duty, in 
2 more ample manner than it had been declared 
to any of my dejccudants before them. Atterbury. 

Desce'NDENT. adj. [de/cendens, Latin, 
It feems to be eftablifhed, that the fub- 
flantive fhould derive the termination 
from the French, and the adjective from 
the Latin. ] 

1. Falling; finking; coming down; de- 
{cendiny. 

There is a regrefs of the fapin plants from 
above downwards; and this defcendent juice is 
that which principally nourifhes buth fruit and 
plant. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another, as an original 
or anccitor. 

More than mortal grace 
Speaks thee defeendent of ctherial race. 

Desc’ENDIBLE. adj. [from defcend. | 

1. Such as may be defcended; fuch as 
may admit of a paflage downward. 

2. TVranfmifhble by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms cf other countrics, 
thofe honorary fees and infeudations were defcen- 
dible to the cldtit, and not to all the malcs. 

Hale’s Common Law of England. 

Desce’Nsion. ne /. [defcenfio, Latin. ] 

1, The act of going downward, falling, 
or fuking; defcent. 

2. A declention ; a degradation. 

From a god toa bull! a heavy defcenfron: 
It was Jove’s cafe. Fiom a prince to a’pren- 
tice! a low transformation; that {hall be mine. 
Shakfpeare. 
3. [In aftronomy.] Right dfenjron is the 
arch of the equator, which defcends 
with the fign or ftar below the horizon 
of a direct iphere. 
Oblique defcenjicn is the arch of the equator, 
which deivends with the fhan below the hurizon 
of an oblique fp'here. Ozanam. 
DESCE'NSIONAL. adi. [from defcenfton.] 
Relating to defcent. 
Descent. n.f. [defcenfus, Latin; defcente, 
French. | 

1. The act of pafling from a higher to a 
lower place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain ren‘, 
Tend tu the earth wath fuch a {waft dejcert ? 

Blackmcre. 


Pope. 


2. Progrefs downward. 
Obterving fuch gradual and gentle defecuts 
downwards, in thole parts of the creation that 
are bencath men, the rule of anasogy unay make 
it probable, that it is fs alfo in things above. 
Lacke. 
3. Obliquity ; inclination. 
The heads and tuurces of rivers flow upon a 
defcent, or an inclining plane, without which they 
could not fiow at all. IF codwund. 
4. Loweit place, 
Fiom th’ extremeft upward of thy head 
To the dejcent and duft below thy feet. Shak. 
sg. Fall from a higher ilate ; degradation. 
O foul «defeent, that I, who erft contended 
With gods to fit the higheit, am now conftrain’d 
Into a beait, and inix with beltial lime 


Tius carence to incarnate and imbruic, Milten. 
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6. Invafion ; hoflile entrance intoa king- 
dom: in allufionto the height of fhips. 
At the frit dejcext on thore, he was not 1m- 
mufed witha wooden veficl, but ie did coun- 
tenance the landing in his Jong-boat. Wotton, 
The duke was general himfelf, and made that 
unfortunate defcent upon the Ifle of Rhec, which 
was attended with a mitcrable retreat, in which 
the flower of the army was loft. Clarendon, 
Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 
Controul tnofe tuplings, and declare for lenfe ; 
Fur, fhould the fouls prevail, they ftop not there, 
But make their next defeent upon the fair. Dryd. 


7. Trantmiffion of any thing by fucceffion 
and inheritance. 

If the agrcement and confent of men firit gave 
a {ceptre into any one’s hand, that alfo mutt di- 
rect its defcent and conveyance. Locke. 

8. The ftate of proceeding from an origi- 
nal or progenitor. 

All of them, even without fuch a particular 
claim, had great realon to glory in their com- 
mon defcent fram Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, 
to whom the promife of the bleffed iced was 
feverally made. Atterbury, 

g. Birth; extraGtion ; procefs of lineage. 
I give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To bar my matter’s heirs in true defeent ! 
God knows, i wiil not do it. Shuk/peare, 

Turnus, for high defcent and graceful mien, 
Was fif, and favour’d hy the Latian queen. 

Dry-ten. 
10. Offspring ; inheritors; thofe pro- 
ceeding inthe line of generation. 

The care of vur defeent pevplexes us moft, 


Which mult be born to certain woe. Milton, 
From him 
His whole defcent, who thus shall Canaan win, 
Milton, 


it. Afingle ficp in the feale of genealogy ; 
a generation. 
No man living is a thouland defents removed 
from Adam himíclf. Hooker, 
Then all the fons of thefe five brethren reign’dy 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephew's late, 
Even thrice cleven defcents the crown retain’d, 
Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain’d. 
Fairy Queen. 
12. A rank in the fcale of fubordination. 
How have I then with whom to hold con- 
vere, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 
To me inferior; infinite defceats 
Beneath what other creatures are tu thee ? Milton, 


To DESCRIBE. v.a. [defcribo, Lat.] 
1. Todelineate ; to mark out; to trace; 


as a torch waved about the head de- 
Jeriles a circle. 


2. Yo mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties. 

I pray thec, overname them; and as thou 
nam’tt them, I will defcribe tnem ; and accord- 
ing to my defcription, level at my atfeŝtion. 

Shakfpcare, 

He that writes well in verfe will often fend his 
thoughts in fearch, through all the treafure of 
words that exprefs ary one idea in the fame lan- 
guage, that fo he may comport with the meafures 
of the rhyme, or with kis own moft beautiful 
and vivid fentiments of the thing he deferibes. 

Watts. 
3. To diliribute into proper heads or divi- 
hons. 

Men paficd through the land, and ceferibed it 
by citics imio feven parts in a book. Fophua, 
4. To define in a lax manner by the pro- 
mifcuous mention of qualities general 


and peculiar. See DESCRIPTION. 


DESCRI'BER. x. f. [from deferile.| He 
that deleribes. 


DES 


From a plantation and colony, an Mand near 
Spain was by the Greek dferibers named Ery- 
thre. Brow». 
Descrver. n. /. [fromthe verb.] A 

difcoverer ; a deteer. 

The glad deferier fhall not mifs 

To taftc the near of a kifs. Cra Br, 
DESCRIPTION, n. f. [deferiptio, Lat. | 
r. he act of delineating or exprefling 

any perfon or thing by perceptible pro- 

perties. 


2. The fentence or pafage in which any 
thing is deferibed. 

A poct mutt refute all tedious and unneceflary 
d:feriplions: a robe which is too heavy, is lefs 
an ornament than a burthen. Dryden 

Sometimes, núfguided by the tuneful throng, 
J lovk for reams immortalie’d in fong, 

That loft in flence and oblivion lic, 
Dumb arc their fountains, and their channels 
dry, 
That run for ever by the mufe’s fill, 
And in the {mooth defeription murmur fill. 
Addifon, 


3. A lax definition, 

The fort of definition, which is made up of a 
merc collection of the molt remarkable parts or 
properties, is called an imperfect definition, or a 
defeription ; whereas the definition is called per- 
fect, when it is compofed of the effential dif- 
fercnce, added to gencral nature or genus. Mutss. 

4. The qualities exprefled in a defcrip- 
tion. 

Pll pay fix thoufand, and deface the bond, © 
Before a friend of this defcriprtion 
Shall lofe a hair. Shak/peare. 


To DESCRY’. v. a. [defcrier, Fr.] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly 
difcovered : as, the fcout de/cried the 
enemy, Or gave notice of their approach. 
This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave 
occafion to thofe which are now in ule, 


2. To {py out ; to examine at a diltance. 
And the houfe of Jofeph fent to deferv Bethel. 
Juitges. 

Edmund, T think, is gone to defery 
The ftrength o’ th’ enemy. Shat/peare. 
Our merchants, to thcir great charges, fet 
- forth flects to defery the feas. stb bot, 


3. To detect ; to find out any thing con- 
cealed. 

Of the king they got a fight after dinner in a 
galery, and of the queen mother at her own 
table; in neither place defcried, no, not by Ca- 
dinct, who had been Jately ambaffador in Eng- 
land. Wotton. 

4. To difcover ; to perceive by the eye; 
to fee any thing diftant or obfcure. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way; 
Both through the guard, which never him deferred, 
And through the watchmen, who him never fpicd. 

Hubberd's Tale. 

The fpirit of deep prophecy the hath ; 

What's palt, and what’s tu come the can defcry. 
Shakfpeare. 

That planet would, unto our eves, deferying 
enly that part whereon the light falls, appear to 
be horned, as the moon {cems. Raleigh, 

And now their way to carth they had deferied, 
To Paradife firtt tending. Milton. 
Although the motion of light be not deferied, 
no argument can be made from thence to prove 
that light is not a body. Digby. 
A tow’r fo high, it feem’d to reach the fky, 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could defery 
_ All lhum. Denham, 
Once more at Ieaft-look hack, faid I; 
Thyfelt in that large glafs de/cry. Prior, 


Descry’. n. f. [from the veups iD 


covcry ; thing difcovered. 
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How near ’s the other army 3 
— Near, and on fpcedy foot, the main defery 
Stands inthe hourly thought. Shat/peare. 

To DE'SSECRATE. v.a. [defacro, Lat. ] 
To divert from the purpofe to which 
any thing is confecrated. 

The founders of monafteries imprecated evil on 
thole who Should defecrate their donations. 

Salmon's Survey. 

Desecra’tion. n. f. [from defecrate.] 
The abolition of confecration. 

DESERT. 1: /. [defertum, Lat.] A wil- 
dernefs ; folitude ; walte country ; un- 
inhabited place. 

Kc alive again, 
And dare me to the defert with thy fword. 
If trembling I inhibit, then proteit me 
The baby of a girl. Shak fpeure. 

He, louking round on every fide, behcic 

A pathlefs defert, dufk with horrid thades. 
Milton, 

De'sert. aay. [defertus, Latin.) Wild; 
walte ; folitary ; uninhabited ; uncul- 
tivated ; untilled. 

I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the defert airy 
Wicre hearing thould not catch them.  Shak/p. 

He found him in a defire land, and in the 
waite howling wildernets. Deuteronomy, 

The prumifes and bargains between two men 
in a defert land are binding to them, though 
they are perfedily in a ftate of nature, in reference 
to one anuther. Locke. 

To DESERT. v. a. [deferter, French ; 
defero, Latin. J 

1. To forfake ; to fall away from; to 
quit meanly or treacheroufly. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily 
wifhed the pafling of that biil, that ever dsferted 
them till the kingdom was ina fame. Dryden. 

2. To leave ; to abandon. 

What is it that hords and keeps the orbs in 
fixed {tations and intervals, againft an inceffant 
and inherent tendency to defert them? Bentley. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in 
which one ts enlilted. 

Desert. n. f. [properly defert: the 
word is originally French.] The laf 
courte; the fruit or fieetmeats with 
which a fealt is concluded. See Des- 


SERT. 

DeseE'’'rRT. n. /. [from deferve.] 

1. Qualities or conduct confidered with 
re{pect to rewards or punifhments ; de- 
gree of merit or demerit. 

Being of neceffity a thing common, it is, 
through the manifold perfuahions, difpofttions, 
and accafions of men, with equal defert both of 
praife and difpraifc, fhunned by fome, by others 
defired. Hecker. 

The bafe o’ th’ mount 
Is rank’d with all deferts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the bofom of this fphere 
To propagate their ftates. Shakfpcare. 

Ufc every man after his defert, and who fhall 
*fcape whipping ? Shak fpeare. 


2. Proportional merit ; claim to reward. 
All defert imports an equality between the 
good conferred, and the good deferved, or made 
due. South, 

3. Excellence; right of reward ; virtue. 

More to move you, 

Take my deferts to his, and join them both. 

Shakfpeare. 


Dese'rTer. n. f. [from defert.] 
1. He that has forfaken his caufe or his 
poft: commonly in an ill fenfe. 
The members of both houfes, who at firft 
withdrew, were counted deferfers, and outed of 
their places in parliament, King Charles. 
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Strcight to their ancient cells, recall’d frame 
air, 

The reconcil’d deferters will repair. Dryden, 
Hotts of deferters, who your honour fold, 
And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

Dryden 
2. He that leaves the army in which he 
is enliited. 

They are the fame deferters, whether they ftay 

in our own camp, or run over to the cncmy’s. 
Decay of Piety. 
A deferter, who came out of the citadel, fays 

the :garrifon is brought to the utmolt neceffity. 
Tatler, 
3. He that forfakes another; an aban- 


doner. 

The fair fex, if they had the deferter in their 
power, would certainly have fhewn him more 
mercy than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 

Thou, falfe guardian of a charge tou guud, 
Thou mean deferter of thy brather’s blood, Pope. 

Dese'rTion. n. f. [from defert. | 
1. Che act of forfaking or abandoning a 


caufe or poft. 

Every compliance that we are perfuaded to Ly 
one, is a Contradiction to the commands of the 
other; and our adherence tu one, will necefarily 
involve us in a defertion of the other. Rogers. 

2. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency ; 
a fenfe of the dereliction of God; an 


opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chrilt hears and fympathizes with the fpiritual 
agonies of a foul under defertion, ov the preiiures 
of fome itinging affliction. South, 


Dese/RTLESS. adj. (trom defert.) With 
out merit; without claim to favour or 
reward. 

Sne faid Me lov’d, 
Lov'd me defertlefs; who with hame confcft, 
Another ame had feiz'd upon my breat. Dryd. 

To DESERVE. v. a, [defervir, Fr.] To 

be worthy of either good or ill. 
Thofe they honoured, as having power to work 
or ceafe, as men deferved of them, Hooker, 
Some of us love you well; and even thofe fome 
Envy yonr great defervings, and good name. 
Shak/peare. 
All friends frall tafe 
The wages of their virtuc, and all foes 
The cup of their deferurnys. Shakfpsare. 
What he dsferves of you and mc Í know. 
Shak; are. 
Yet well, if here would cnd 
The mifery: I deferv’d it, and would bear 
My own defervings. Milton. 
A mother cannot give him death: though he 
Deferves it, he deferves it not from me. Dryden. 
Since my Orazia’s death I have not feen 
A beauty fo deferviny to be queen. Dryden. 


To DeEse’rve. v. n. To be worthy of re- 
ward. 

According to the rulc of natural juice, one 

man may merit and deferus of another. Sons. 

Courts arc the places where beit manners flou- 

rifhy 

Where the deferving'ought to rife. Otway, 

He had been a perfon of great defervings from 

the republick, was an admirable fpcaker, and 

very popular. Suift. 


Dest’ RvEDLY. adv. [from deferve.] Wor- 
thily; according to defert, whether 
of good or evil. 

For him I was not fent, nor yet to free 


That people victor once, nuw vile and bafe, 
Defervedly made vaill. Milton, 


A man defervediy cuts himfclf off from the af- 
fections of that community which he endeavours 
to fubvert. Addifan, 


Dese’nver. uf. [from deferve.] A man 
who merits rewards. It’ is ufed, I 
think, only in a good fente. 
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Their love is never link’d to the deferver, 
Till hus deferts are pafs'd. Skakfpeare. 
Heavy, with fome high minds, is an over- 
weight of obligation; or otherwife great defervers 

o, perchance, gruw itolerable prefumers. 
Vatton. 


Emulation will never be wanting amongit 
poets, when particular rewards and prizes are 
propofed to the belt defervers. Dryden, 

Desrceants. n. f. [from deficcate,} Ap- 
pications that dry up the flow of fores; 
driers. 

This, inthe beginning, may be prevented by 
asficcants, and wilicd. Wifeman. 

Jo DE'SICCATE. v. a. [deficco, Lat. ] 
Taso dry up ; to exhauft of moifture. 

In bodies deficcated by heat or age, when the 
native fpirit goeth forth, and the moifture with it, 
the air with time getteth into the pores. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fea, 
or fome deficcated places thereof, by the heat of 
the fun. Hale. 

2. To exhale moifture. 

Where there is moifture enough, or fuper- 
fluous, there wine helpcth to digclt and defecate 
the moititure. Bacon. 


Desicca’TION. n. f [from defecate. ] 
The act of making dry; the sitate of 
being dried. 

If the fpirits ifue out of the body, there fol- 
loweth defrccation, induration, and contumption., 

Bacon, 

Dest'ccarive. adi. [from deficcate.] 
That has the power of drying. 

To Dest'DERATE. v.a. (defidero, Lat.] 
‘To want; to mils; to defire in abfence. 
A word fearcely ufed. 

Eclipfes are of wonderful affiftance toward the 
foluiion of this fo defirable and fo much defide- 
ratcd problem. Cheyne. 

DESIDERATUM., [YJ.atin.] Somewhat 
which inquiry has not yet been able to 
fettle or difcover ; as, the longitude is 
the defideratum of navigation. The tri- 
fection of an angle, and the quadrature 
of a circle, are the defiderata of geo- 
metry. 

Desi‘prose. adj. [defidiofus, Lat.] Idle ; 
lazy ; heavy. Di. 

To DESIGN. wv, a. [defigno, Lat. deffuier, 
Trench. ] 

1. To purpofe; to intend any thing. 

2. To form or order with a particular 
purpofe ; with for. 

The acts of religious worhhip were purpofely 
avfoned for the acknowledgment of a Being, 
whom the molt excellent creatures are bound to 
acore as will as we. Stitling flcer. 

Vou are not for obfcurity defgn'd, 

Rut, like the fun, muĝ cheer a!l human kind. 
Dryden, 

3. To devote intentionally : with ¢o. 

One of thofe places was defigned by the old 
min ¢o his fon. Clarendon, 

He was burn to the inheritance of a fplendid 
fortune : he was defiyned to the Rudy of the law. 

Dryden, 

4. To plan; to project ; to form in idea. 

We are to obierve whether the piure or out- 
lines be well drawn, or, as more elegant artizans 
term it, well defizeed; then, whether it be well 
coloured; which be the two general heads. 

Hotton, 

Thus while they fpeed their pace, the prince 
difigns 

The new cleéted feat, and draws the lines. Drycd. 

. To mark out by particular tokens. 
Lice uicd) 
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‘Tis not enough to make a man a fubje4, to 
convince him tnat tnere is regal: powcr in the 
world; but there muft be ways of defiy ning und 
knowing the perfon tu Whom this regal power of 
rizht belongs. Locke 


Desi'cn. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
i. An intention ; a purpofe. 
2. A {cheme; a plan of adtion. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, 
that lays defigns only fora day, without any pro- 
fpeét to the remaining part of his life? Tillorfon. 

3. A fcheme formed to the detriment of 


another. 

A fedate fettled defign upon another man’s 
life, put him in a ftate of war with him againit 
whom he has declared fuch an intention. Locke. 


4. The idea which an artilt endeavours to 


execute or exprefs. 

I doubt not but in the defigns of feveral Greek 
medals, one may often fee tac hand of an Apelles 
or Protogenes. Addijon. 


Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defien, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope. 


Desi’GnaBre. adi. [defigno, Latin. | 


Diitinguifhable ; capable to be particu- 


larly marked out, 

The power of all natural agents is limited: 
the mover muft be confined to obferve thefe pro- 
portions, and cannot pafs over all thcfe infinite 
dsfignable degrees in an inftant, Digby. 


DesiGna'Tion. ne f. [defignatio, Lat. ] 
I. The aét of pointing or marking out by 
fome particular token. 

This is a plain defignation of the duke of 
Marlborough: one kind of {tuff uted to fatten 
land is called marle, and every body knows that 
borough is a name for a town. Swift, 


2. Appointment ; diredction. 

William the Conqueror forbore to ufe that 
claim in the beginning, but mixed it with a titu- 
lary pretence, grounded upon the will and ce/rg- 
nation of Edward the Confeffor. Bacon, 


3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by 
the mind as the modes of quantity, and to beat- 
tributed primarily in their firt eefigration only 
to thofe things which have parts, and are capable 
of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

DesiGNEDLY. adv. [from defign.] Pur- 
pofely ; intentionally ; by defign or 
parpofe ; not ignorantly; not inadver- 
tently ; not fortuitoufly. 

Ufes made things; that is to fay, fome things 
were made dcfignedly, and on purpofe, for fuch 
an ufe as they ferve to. Ray on the Creation, 

The next thing is fometimes aefizgnedly to put 
children in pain; but care muft be taken that 
this be done when the child is in good humour. 


Locke. 
DesiGNner. n. f [from defian. 
S ò 


1. One that defigns, intends, or purpofes ; 
a purpofer. 

2. A plotter; acontriver; one that lays 
{chemnes. 

It has therefore always, been both the rule and 
practice for fuch defigners to fwhorn the publick 
intere, to countenance and cover their private. 

Decay of Piety. 
3. One that forms the idea of any thing 
in painting or fculpture. 


There is a great afinity between defigning and 
poetry ; for the Latin pocts, and the defigners of 
the Roman medals, lived very near one another, 
and were bred up to the fame relifh for wit and 
fancy. Addifsn. 

Desi’GninG. participial adj. [from defiyn. ] 
{nfidious; treacherous; deceitful ; frau- 
dulently artful. 


DES 


*Twould hew me poor, indebted, and come 
peil’d, 
Defigning, mercenary; and I know 
You would not with to think I could be bought. 
Southern, 

Desi’GNiess. adj. [from defign.} With- 
out intention; without defign; unknow- 
ing; inadvertent. 

DesiGniessry. adv. [from defignle/s.] 
Without intention; ignorantly ; inad- 
vertently. 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the 
d-figrlefsly confpiring voices are as didcring as 
the conditions of tne retpective fingers. yie. 

Desvcrmenr. n. /. [from defga.] 

t. A purpofe and intent. 

The fanétity of the chriftian religion excludes 
fraud and falfehuod from the dz/igaments and 
aims of its first promulgators. Decay of Piety. 

’Tis a greatcr credit to know the wavs of cap- 
tivating nature, and making her fub{erve our 
purpofes and defignments, than to have learned all 
the intrigues of policy. Glanville, 

2. A icheme of hottility. 

News, lords! our wiu's are done! 
The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the Turks, 
That their defrgemen’ halts. Shakfpsare, 

She received advice both uf the king's defpc- 
rate etate, andot the duke’s defigwnents againft 
her. r Hayward, 

3. The idea, or fketch, of a work. 

The fcenes which reprefent cities and coun- 
tries are not really fuch, but only painted on 
boards and canvais; but fhall that excufe the ill 
painture or defignment of them ? Dryden, 

When abfent, yet we conquer’d in his right; 
For though that [ome meanartilt’s fkiil were fhown 

In mingling colours, or iv placing light, 

Yet fill the fair defigament was his own. 
Dryden. 
Desi'RABLE. adj. [from defire.] 


r. That is to be wifhed with earneftnefs. 
Adjudged cafes, culleéted by men of grcat 
fagicity, will improve his mind toward acquir- 
ing this defirad/e amplitude and extent of thought. 
Warts. 

He cannot but confefs, that it is a thing the 
moft defirable to man, and moft agreeable to the 
goodnels o: God, that he thould fend forth his 
light and his trutn by a fpecial revelation of this 
will. Rogers, 


2. Pleafing; delightful. 7 

She then lèt drop fume exprefions about an 
aguts (nuff-box: 1 immediately took the hint, 
anc! bought onc; being unwilling to omit any 

thing that might make me defrrable in her eyes. 
Addifon. 
Our own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and 
our very names, leem to have fomething good and 
defirable in them. Watts. 


DESIRE. x. f. [defr, Fr. defeo, Ital. 
defderium, Lat.] With; eagernefs to 
obtain or enjoy. 

Defire is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfclf 
upon the abtence of any thing, whule prefent 
enjoyment carrics the idea of delignt with it. 

Locke, 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it pro- 
vokes the defire, but it takes away the perform- 
ance. Shak fpeare. 

Difire’?s the val extent of human mind; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope hchind. 
Dryden, 

Ic isina man’s power only to obferve what 
the ideas are that take their turns in his under- 
fianding, or elle to dire& the fort, and call in 
fuch as he hath a dcfire or ufe of. Locke. 


To Desi're. v. a. [wefrer, French; 
defiderare, Latin. ] 
1. To with ; to long for; to covet. 
Thou fhalt not defire the filver or gold. 
; Deut. 


DES 


2. To exprefs wiihes; to appear to long. 

Jove beheld it with ard firing look. Dryden, 

3. To alk ; to intreat. 

Sir, l intreat you home with me to dinner. 
—I humbly do «(fire your grace of pardon ; 

I muft away this night. Shatfpeare. 

But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woc, 
And Troy’s ditaftrous end defire to know, 

I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our lait and fatal night befel, Dryden. 
4. To require; to demand, Not in ufe. 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong, 

Without vain art orcuriouscompliments Spenfer. 
Desi’rer. n. f} [from dfre.J One that 
is eager of any thing; a wither. 

I will counterfeit tne bewttchment ef fome 
popular man, and give it bountitully to the 
defirers. Shak fpeare. 

Desirous. adj. (ftom defire.) Ful ot 
delire; eager; longing atter; withing 
for, 

The fame piety which maketh them that are 
in authority defiroxs to pleafe and refemble God 
by juftice, inflameth every way men of acticn 
with zeal to do good Tooke. 

Be not cefrous of his dainties; for they are 
deccitful meat. Proverbs. 

Men are drowfy and defirews to flecp hefure 
the ft of an ague, and yawn and ftretch. 


Bacon. 
Adam the while, 
Waiting defrous her return, had wove 
OF chuicett fow'ts a garland. Milten. 
Conjugal affection, 
Prevailing ovcr fear and timorous doubt, 
Hath'led me on, //rrows tu behold 
Once more thy face. Milton, 


Desrrousty. ade. [from defirous.] Ea- 
gerly ; with detire ; with ardent wifes. 
Desi/rovusness. n., fe [from defirous. ] 


Fulnefs of detire; ceagernefs. Di? 
To DESIST. v. a. [defijio, Latm.] Fo 


ceafe from any thing; to ftop: with 


fron. 
Defi, thou art difcern’d, 

And toil’it in vain; nor me in vain moleft. 
Milton. 
There arc many who will not quit a project, 
' though they find it pernicious or abfurd; but 
will readily def/? from it, when they are con- 
vinced it is impracticable. slddijon, 
Desi'stance. n. f. [from dAf.] The 

aét of defifting ; ceffation. 

Men ufually give freclici w:ere they have not 
given before : and make it both the motive and 
eacufe of their defifiance from giving any more, 
that they have given already. Boyle. 

Desrtive. adj. [deftus, Latin.] End- 
ing; concludent ; final. 

Inceptive and defrive propofitions are of this 
fort: the fogs vanifh as the fun riles; but the 
fogs have not yet begun to vanih, therefore the 
fun is not yct rifen. Watts. 

Desk. n. f. [dz/ch, a table, Dutch.} An 
inclining table for the ule of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box or 
repofiiory under it. 

Tell her in the def,, 
That 's cover’d o'er with Furkith tapeftry, 
There is a purfe of ducats. Shakfpeare. 

He is drawn leaning on a d:/, with his bible 
before hin. Walton's Angler. 

I have been obliged to leave unfinithed in my 


dejk the heads of two cays. Pope. 
Not the af with tilver nails, 
Nor burcau of expence, 
Nor ftandith well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift, 


De'sovate. adj. [defolatus, Latin. ] 
p. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. 
Let us feek lome defolate hade, and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty, Shokfpeare. 


D'ES 
This hero tppears at Art in 4 difolate ifland, 
fitting opor the fide of the fea, Broome. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid wafte. 
This city will bc defolate, without an inhabi- 
unt. fer. 


3. Solitary ; without focie 
Jo DESOLAFE. v.a. [defolo, Latin.] 
deprive of inhabitants; to lay 


ag 
walte; to make defert. 

The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallowed by 
an earthquake, but was defolated by a particular 
deluge. Bacon, 

Thick around 
Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the thot, 
Worte than the feafon d folure the ficlds. Thomfor. 
De’soraTELy. adv, [from defolate.] In 
a dcfolate manner, 
Drsota TION. n. f. [from defolate.] 
t. Deftruction of inhabitants; reduction 
to {ulitude. 

What with your praifcs of the country, what 
with your ditcourfe of the lamentable defelation 
thercof made by thuie Scots, you have filled me 
with a great compaffion. Spenfer. 

Without her fotlows to myfclf and thee, 
Herielf, the lind, and many a chriftian foul, 
Desth, defelation, rum, and decay. Shakfp 

2. Glooninefs; fadnefs; melancholy ; 
deftitution. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; 
anidithen the tersiblene{s of the continual motion, 
the defolution of the far being from comfort, the 
eye and the car having ugly images before it, 
doth {till vex the mind, even when it is bef 
armed aganit tt. Subicy. 

Then your hofe fhall be ungartered, and every 
thing about you demontitrate a carclefs defolution. 

Shak/peare. 
My defelation does begin to make 
A better life. Shakfpeare. 
To complete 
The fcene of «efolation, tkretch’d around 
Tac grim guards ttand, Thomfon. 
3. A place waed and forfaken. 

Huw is Babylon become a defolution among 

the nations ! iy eh 
DESPAIR n. f. [defe/poir, French.] 
1. Hopelefnefs; defpondence ; lofs of hope. 

Defp:ir is the thought of the unattainablencts 
of any goud, which works differently in men’s 
minds ; fonictimes producing uneafinels or pain, 
fomctimes reft and indolency. Locke. 

You had cither never attempted this change, 
fet un with hope; or never ditcuvered it, Ropt 
with defpair Sidney. 

care troubled on every fide, yet not diltrefled; 
we are perplexcd, but not in defpuir. 2 Cor. 

Wearied, forfaken, and purtued at laft, 

All fatety in dcfpaér of fafety plae’d, 
Courage he thence retumes, refoiv’d to bear 
All theiraffaults,fince’tts in vain to fear. Denham. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their case; 

Once lov'd with hope, one languith’d with dejparr. 

Dryden, 

2. That which caufes defpair; that of 

which there is no hope. 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the cye ; 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden Ramp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shukfpcare. 
3. [In theology.] Lofs of confidence in 

the mercy of God. 

Are not all or molt evangelical virtues ard 
graces in danger of extremes? A» there is, God 
knows, too otten a defect on the one fide, fo 
there may be an excefs on the othcr: may not 
hope in God, or godly furrow, be perverted into 
pretumption or ds/pair 7 Spratt, 

To Despa'ir. v. n. [de/pero, Latin.] To 
be without hope ; to defpond : with of 
before a noun. 


DES 


Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend 

yet defpuir not; fur there may bea turning. 
Fieches, 

We commend the wit of the Chinefe, who 
defpair of making of gold, hut are mad upon 
making of filver. Bacon, 

Never defpair of God’s hicfngs herc, or of hus 
reward hereafter; but goon as you have begun. 

Wake. 
Despa‘irer. n. fe [from defpair.] One 
without hope. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the 

bold, 
And makes defpatrers hope for good fuccefs. 
Drydra. 
Despa’rrrur. adj. [defpair and full} 
Hopelefs. Obfoiete. 

That fweet but four defpairfulcare. Sidney. 

Other cries amonzft the Irith favour of the 
Scythian barbarifm; as t'e lamentations of their 
burials, with d-/pa.rfu/ outcries. Spenfer, 

Despa'iRinGiy. adv. [from defpairing. | 
In a manner betukening hopelefnefs or 
defpondency. 

He fpeaks fevercly and defpatrinply of our 
facicty. Boyle, 

To DESPA’TCH. a, a. [depefcher, Fr.] 
1. To fend away haftily. 

Do<tor Theodore Coleby, 2 fober man, I def- 
patched inymediately to Utrecht, to bring the 
moxa, and learn the exaét method of ufing ir. 

Temp. 

The good sitneas, whofe paternal care 

Tulus’ abfence could nu longer bear, 

Defpatch’d Achates to the thips in hafte, 

To give a glad relation of the patt. Dryden. 
2. To fend out of the world; to put to 

death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of his mifery, to de/patch 

His knighted life. Shakfpeare. 

And the company fhall ftare them with itones, 
and defpatch them with their (words. zee. 

In combating, but two of you wil fall; 

And we refolve we will de/patch you all. 
Dryden, 
Defpatch me quickly, I may death forgive ; 
I fhall grow tender elfe, and with to live. 
Dryden, 
3. To perform a bufinefs quickly: as, I 
defpatched my affairs, and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to 
drive without cceafing, and to de/patch tne jour- 
ney, the judgment of God now following him. 

2 Mac. 

No fooner is one action defpatched, which, by 
fuch a detsrmination asthe will, we are fct upon, 
but another uncafinefs is ready to fet us on work. 

Locke. 
4. To conclude an affair with another. 
What, are the brothers parted ? 
—They bave de/patch’d with Pompey; he is 
gone. Shak{peare. 
Despa’tcu. n. /. [from the verb ] 


1. Hafty execution ; fpeedy performance. 
Attedied defpatch is one of the moft danger- 
ous things to bufinefs that can he. Bacon, 
You'd fec, could you her inward motions 
watch, 
Feigning delay, fhe wifhes for defpatch ; 

Then to a woman’s meaning would you look, 
Then read hcr backward. Granville, 
The defpatci: of a good office is very often as 
benchicial to the folicitor as the good office irfelf. 
Addifon, 


2. Conduft; management. Obfolete. 
You thall put 
This night’s great bufinefs into my defpaici, 
Which fhall, to all our nights and days to 
£ comc, 
Give folely fovereign {way and mafterdom. 
Shut/peare. 
3. Exprefs; katy meflenger or meflage s 


as, de/patches were fent away. 


DES 
Despa’rcurur. adj. [from de/patch.] 


Bent on hafte ; intent on fpeedy execu- 
tion of bufinefs. 
* So faying, with defparchful Jooks in hafte 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. 
Niricon. 
Let one defpatchful bid fome {wain to lead 
A well ted bullock from the grafy mead. 
Pope 
DE'SPERATE. adj. [ defperatus, Latin. } 
1. Without hope. e 
"Since his exile the hath defpis’d me moft ; 
Foríworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am defperate ot obtaining her. Shakfp. 
2. Without care of fafety ; rah; preci- 
` pitant; fearlefs of danger. 
Can you think, my lords, 
That any Englifhman dare give me counfel, 
Or be a known friend ’gainit his hightefs’ plica- 


iur Cy 


~ 


* Though he be grown fo defperate to be honeft, 
And live a fubje& 2 Sk ah [peare. 
He who goes on without any care or tnuughe 
of reforming, fuch an onc we vulgarly call a 
defperdte peiton, and that fure js a molit damn- 


ing fin, Hammon. 
3. lrretrievable 3. unfurmountable ; irre- 
coverable. 


Thefe debis may be well called defperate 
ones; fur armad man owes tnem.  Saak/peare. 
In a pirt of Afa the fick, when their cate 
comes to be thought defperat:, ate carried out 
aud laid on the earth, betore they are-dead, and 
leit there. Licks. 
Tama man of defperate fortunes, that is, a 
man whofe friends are dead; for I never aimed 
at any ether fortune than in friends. 
Pope to Swift, 
4. Mad; hotbrained ; furious. 
Were it not the part of a defperate phyfician 
to with his friend dead, sather than to apply the 
beit endeavours of his tkiil for his recovery ? 
Spenfor's State of lrelandd. 
g. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly 
ludicrous, and only marks any bad qua- 
lity predominating in a high degree. 
Concluding all mere d-/p’rare fots and fools, 
That durit depart from Arittotle’s rules. Pope, 
Pe'sPERATELY. adv, (from de/perate. | 
1. Furioufly; madly; without attention 
to fafety or danger. 
Your cldeit daughters have foredone them- 
{clves, 
And de/p’rately are dead, Shukfpeare, 
There might be fomewhat in it, that he would 
not have done, or defired undone, when he 
broke forth as de/perately as before he had done 
uncivil’y. Brown's Vulgur Errours. 
2. In a_ great degree; violently : this 
fenfe is ludicrous. 
Sine icll de/peraze/y in love with him, and took 
a voyage into Sicily in purfuit of him. 
slddijon. 


De'spERATENESS. n. f. [from de/perate. | 
Madnefs ; fury; precivitance. 

The going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
ment of confcience, bet alfo boldly, hopingly, 
confidently, in wilful habits of fin, is called a 
de{peratencfs alfo; and tře more bold thus, the 
more defpcerate. Hammond. 

DESPERATION. n. [from defperate. } 
Hopelefnefs ; defpair; defpondency. 
Dep pe: ation 

Ts all the policy, ftrength, and defence, 
That Rume can make againit them. Shat fp. 

As long as we are guilty of any paf fing anc 
have nu promiic of ri milhon, whatever our 
future care be, this: defperation of fuccefs conills 
all our indultry, and we im on becauic we have 
finned. e Hammond 

DESPICABLE. adj.. (defpicabilis, Lat. ] 
Contemptible; vile; mean; fordid; 


De'spicaABLeness. n. f. [from defpica- 


Desrr’saBLE. adj. [from de/pife.] Con- 


DES 
worthlefs. Itisapplicd equally to per- | 


fons or things. 


Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith 
we moft endeavour to pleafe God were in his 


fight fo li defpicable as men’s difdaintul 


ipecch wu nake it. Hooker, 
heir heads as low 
Bow’d downin battle, funk before the {pears 
Ot .t:/picahle foes. Milton. 
All th’ earth he gave thee to poffefs and rulc, 
No defpicadie gift. Ailton. 
Not Icfs ev'n in this de/picab/2 hero, 
Than whea my name fhook Africk with affright, 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 
Dryden, 
All the quiet that could be expected from fuch 
a reign, muft be the refult of 2bfolute powcr 
onthe one hand, and a de/picad/e Slavery on the 
other. Addifon, 
When men of rank and figure pafs away their 
lives in criminal purfuits and practices, the 
render themfelves mure vile and defpicable than 
any innocent man can be, whatever low ftation 
his fortune and birtn have placed him in. 
A! tif: ne 


b/e.| Meanneis; vilenets ; worthlefs- 
nefs. 

We confider the great dilproportion between 
the infinity of the reward and the ce/picablenc/s 
of our tervice. Decay of Piety. 

De'spicakLy. adv. [from de/picable. | 
Meanly ; jordidly ; vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy thore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor defpically poor; 
The town in foft folemnities celights, 
And gentle pocts to her arms invites. 


Addifon. 


temptible; defpicable ; regarded with 
contempt. A word {carcely ufed but in 
low converfation. 

I am obliged to you for taking notice of a 
poor old diftref{ed courtier, commonly the moit 
defpifadie thing inthe world. Arbuthnot to Pope, 

To DESPISE. v.a. ([defbifer, old French, 
Skinner 3 defpicio, Laun.]} 


1. Tc fcorn; to contemn; to flight; to] 
difrefpect. 
For, lo, I will make thee fmall among the 
heathen, and defpife’ among men. 
Mv fons their old unhappy fire defprje, 
Spoii'd of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. 
Pepe. 
2. In Shal/peare it feems once to fignify 
abhor, as from the Italian ae/pettare. 
Let not your ears de/pife my tongue for ever, 
Which fhall poffefs them with the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakfpeare. 


Despr'ser. n. f. [from defpife.} Con- 
temner; fcorner. p 
Art thou thus bulden’d, man, by thy diftrefs, 
Or clfc a rude defpijei of good manners, 
That in civility thou fecm'ft fo empty ? 
Shak/peare, 
Wifdom is commonly, at long running, jufti- 
fied even of hei :tefpifers. Gou. of Topgu:. 
Thus the athcifts, libertines, and cde/pifers ot 
religioñ, ufually pafs under the name of free- 
thinkers. Swipe, 


DESPITE. 2. fe PCD Dutch; dept, 


French. | 


ér. 


1, Malice; anger; malienity ; malici- 
oufnefs ; fpleen ; hatred. 
Thou wretch! defpite o'erwhelm thee! Shaky. 
With men thefe confiderations are utually the 
caufes of defpite, difdain, or ayerfion from 
others: Lut with God they pafs for reafons of our 
greatcr tencemmcfs towards others. Spraft. 
2. Defiance ; unfubdued oppofition. 
The Ife, thousgay’& me frit, was Jott and 
done ; 


DeEspPlI TEFUL. 


DES 


Till with thy warlike (word, defpite of fate, 
To my detcrmin’d time thou gav’ft new date. 
e Shuk fpeare, 
My life thou malt command, but not my 
fhame : 
The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
Defpite of death, that lives upon my grave, 
To dark difhoacur’s ufe thou fhalt not have. 
A Shakf{peare. 
Know I will ferve the fair in thy «defp/re. 
x Dryden, 
I have not quitted yct a vidtor’s right; 
PUH make you lappy in yous own defpite. 
i Dryden, 
Say, would the tender creature, in defpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by nigh, 
Its life n:aintuin ? Blackmore. 
Thou, with rebel infolence, dicdit dare 
To own and to protect that hoary rufhan ; 
And, in defpite ev'n of try father’s yultice, 
To ftir the faQtious rabble up to arms, 
3, Aci of matice ; act of oppolition. 
His punifhment cternal milery, 
It would be all his folace and revenge, ; 
As a defpite done againft the Mot High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Miler. 
To Despite. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To vex ; to offend ; to difappoint ; to 
give uneafinefs to. 
Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night; 
fetting the town on hie, to defpite Baccisus. 
Raleigh, 
adj, (defpite and full.] 
Malicious; full of fplcen; full of hate; 
malignant ; milchievous: ufed both of 
perfons and things. 
I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends witi camping foes to live, 
Wuere death and danger dog the heels of worth, 
Shak{peare 
Preferve us from the hands of our defpitcfies 
and deadly cnemies. King Charles, 
Meanwaile the heinous and defpitsful act 
Of Satan, donc in Paradife, was known 
In heav'n. 


Rewe, 


Milton, 


Desrr'rerutyy. adv. [from de/piteful. | 


Malicionfly ; malignautly. 


Pray for them that de/pitefully ufe you and 
perfecute you. Matthew, 


DesprreFUuLNEsSS. n. f. [from de/pite- 


ful.) Malice; hate ; malignity. 

Let us examine him with «defpitcfulnefs and 
torture, that we Knew his meekunefs, and prove 
his patience. Wifacn, 

Desri'rEous. adj. [from defpite.] Mali- 
cious ; furious. Out of ufe. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he 

fpied 
Spurring fo hot with rage defpitesus, 
Gan fairly couch his {pear. Fairy Queen, 

Turning defpiteous torture out of door 

: Shakfpeare. 
DesprteousLy. adv. [from de/piteous. ] 
Jn a furious manner. Not in ufe. 

The mortal ftecl de/pitcoufly entail’d 
Decp tn their flefth, quite thro’ the iron walls, 
That a large purple ftrcam adown their giam- 
beux falls. Spenfer. 
To DESPO'IL. v. a. [defvolio, Lat.) 
1. To rob ; to deprive: with of. 
Defpsil'd of warlike arins, and knowen fhicld. 
Spenfers 
You are nobly born, 
> Defpoiled of your honour in your lite. Shak. 

He wairs, with hellih rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy war, or fend thee back 
Defpoil'd of innocence, cf faith, of blifs. Milton. 

He, pale as death, defpoil’d of nis array, 
Into the queen’s apartment taxes his ways 

Dryileu. 
Ev’n now thy aid, 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 
> 


DES 


Awaits: this day of all his honours gain'’d 
Defpoils him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Detends not the fad hour. 
To divett by any accident. 
Thefe formed ftones, «lefvoiled ef their hells, 
and expofed upon the furface of the ground, in 
time moulder away. Woodward, 
3. Simply to frip. Not in ufe. 
A groom gan defps:l 
Of puiffant arms, and kid in eafy bed. Spenfer. 
Desporra'tion. n. f: [from c/polio, 
Lat.) The a& of deipoiling or ilip- 
ing. 
Zo DESPO'ND. v. a. [eefpondeo, Lat.] 
a. To defpair; to lofe hepe; to become 
hopelefs or defperate. 

It is every man’s duty to labourin his calling, 
and not to defpend for any mifcarri2gss or diʻap- 
printmcats that were notin his owirpowcr to 

_ prevent. Lo Ejirunge. 

There is no furer remedy for Saperttitious and 
de/ponding weakrefs, than firit to govern our- 
felves by the bef improvement of chat reafon 
avhich providence has given us tora guide; and 
then, when. we have done our own parts, t 
commit ail ci:eartully; for the teft, to the goud 
pleafure uf heaven, with trutt and religuation, 

Lo Epranye. 
Phy fick is theie bane: 
The learned leaches in delpair depart, 
And thake their heads, dejpondizg ot their art. 
Dry ter, 

Others deprefs their own minds, defpenrid at the 
‘fart dificulty ; and-conclude, that making any 
progrefs in knowledge, farther than fives their 


ordinary .bulinefs, is above their cap:cittcs. 
Locke. 


2. [In theology.] To lofe hope of the 


divine mercy. 

He iconfiders whats. the natural tendency of 
- fuch a virtuc, or (uch a vice: he is w2ll appriecd 
that the reprefentation of fome of thefe , things 
may. convince the urderftanding, fame may ter- 
yify the confcience, fome may allure the flothfal, 

and fome encourage the defpording mind. 
Watts. 


Desro'nvency. n. f. [from defpondent. } 
Defpair ; hopelefnefs ; defperation. 
Desroxpenv. adj. [de/pondens, Lat.] 
Defpairing ; hopelefs; without hope. 

It is well known, both from ancicnt and mo- 
Gein experience, that the very boldeft atheitts, 
wut of their debauches and-companyy, when they 
chance to be furprited with folitude or ficknets, 
-arc the mutt fufpicious, timorous, and dc{pondent 
wretches in the world, Bentley. 

Congrezated thrufhes, linnets, fit 

“On the dead tree, a dull de/pomdent Rock. 


Jo DESPO'NSATE. « a. [le/pon 05 
Lat.] To betroth; to affiance; to 
unite by reciprocal promifes of mar- 
riage. 

DESPONSA'TION. n. f. [from «efpon/ate. } 
The act of betrothing perfons to cach 
other. 

DE'SPOT. ne if [domorn:. | An abfolute 
prince; one that governs with unli- 
mited authority. This word is not in 
ufe, except as applied to fome Dacian 
prince : as, the de/pot of Servia. 

NeEsPo'ricaL. i adı. [from defpot.] Ab- 

Despo'rick. folute in power; unli- 
mited in authority; arbitrary enac- 
countable. 

God's univerfal law 
Gave to the man defporick power 
Over his fesnale in due awe, 


_ Nor from that right to part an hour, 
‘Smile fhe or lowre, 


VOL, 


Philips. 
2. 


Thom/fon U 


Aiton. i 
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In all its dircãions of the inferior faculties, 
reatow conveyed its fuggeftions with cleainefs, 
and enjoined them with power : it had the paf- 
fions in perfe&t fubjcétion; though its command 
over them was but perfuafive and political, yet 
it had the force of cuactive and defpetical, Senth. 

We may fee in a neihbouring government 
the iil confcquences of having a defpotick prince ; 
tor notwithitanding there is vait extent of lands, 
and many of them better than thofe of the Swifs 
and Grilons, the common peoplo among the 
latter are ina much better fituation. Aiilifon, 

Patriots were forced to give way to the mad- 
nefs of the peupic, who were nuw wholly bent 
upon fingle and ue/potick Navery. Scifi. 

DESFO'TICAENESS. a. f. (from de/poti- 
cal.] Abfolute authority. 

De'srorism. a f. [de/petifine, French ; 
from de/pot.] Abfolute power. 

To DESPUMATE. v. 2. [de/puno, T.a- 
tin.] ‘lo throw off parts in foam; to 
froth ; to work. 

Drseuma'tion. n.f. [hom de/pymate. | 
The act of throwing off excrementi- 
tious parts in feum or foam. 

DresquamMa rion, n: fe [from /guama, 
Lat.] ‘The act of fealing foul bones. 
A term of chirnrgery. 

Dessert. mf. (diferte, French.] The 
lat courfe at an entertainment; the 
fruit ar iwectmeats fet on the table af- 
ter the meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou kaĝ the art 
To make a fupper with a fine deffert. Dryden. 

At your de//at bright pewter comes too late, 
When your Rrit courfe was well ferv'd up in 

plate. Areg. 

To DESTINATE. v. a. [de/ino, Lat.] 
To delign for any particular end or 

urpofe. 

Birds are deftinated to Ay among the branches 
of trees and buthes. 

DESTINATION. n. S. [from deflinate. ] 
The purpofe for which any thing is 
appointed ; the ultimate defiyn. 

The paflages through which fpirits are con- 
veyed to the members, being almoft infinite, and 
cach of them drawn through fo many meanders, 
it is wonderful that they fhould perform their 
reguiar de/linarions without lofing their way. 

Glarwilie. 

There is a great varicty of apprehenfions and 
fancies of macn, in the defination and applica- 
tion of things to feveral ends and ufes. Lule. 

To De'stine. v. a. [deflino, Latin. ] 

To doom ; to devote; to appoint un- 

Iterably to any flate or condition. 

Wherctore ccafe we then? 
Say they who countel war 3 we are decreed, 
Refeev'd, and defiin'd to eternal wee ; 
Whatever doing, what can we futfer more ? 
Milten. 

All altars flames before each altar lies, 

Dicnch'd in his gure, tte deplin’ sacrifice. 
Dryden. 

2. To appoint to any ufe or purpofe. 

Too thin blood frays foto the immediately 
fubordinate veifels, which are cdhy/sneu to carry 
humours fecrcted froni the blood. — etrburi nur. 

3. To devote; to doom to punifhment or 
mifery: uted abfolutely. 

May heav’n around this 4-f/2"d lead 
The chwicett of its curfes Sheds 

4. To üx vaalterably. f 

The inferoal judge's dreadit! pow’r 


From he dark urn thall throw thy acfin'd hour. 
Prior. 


Price. 


H De'stiny. n.f. [deflince, French.] 


r. The power that fpins the life, and de- 
termines the fate, of living beings. 


Ray.. 
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Thou art neither like thy fire ar cam , 
Bui, like a foul mif-fhaper: iiif matick, 
Mark'd by the deftrnics to lie avoided. Oe 2F fp, 

2, Fate; invincible necefitty. 
He faid, decr daughter, rightly, may Trae 
The fall of famous children born of me ; 
But who van turn the ftreany of dary, 
Or break the chain of ftrong necc™ty, 
Which fait is ticd to Jove's eternal fee ? 
Futry Quere. 
How can hearts, not frec, be Gicd whether 
they fei ve 
Willing or no, who will but what they muft 
Ly «efiry, and can no other chafe? NS leon, 
Had thy great defiry but giver thee hill 
To know, a3 well'as pow'r to at, ucr will. 
Deana, 
Chance, or forceful defiimy, 
Which forms in caufes tirtt whate’cr thall be, 
Dievdem, 
3- Doom ; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Mect mei’ th’ morning: thither the 
Will com: to know his defiiry. Shak/peare, 
DESTITUTE. adi. { defirtutus, Latin. ] 
i. Vosfaken; abandoned: with of. 

To forfuke the truc Ged of neaven, is to fal} 
into. al fuch evils uporthe face of the earth, as 
men, cither dePiturs of grace divine, may coms 
mil, or unprotected from above, may endure. 


Liker, 
2. Abje&; friendlefs. 


He wiil regara the prayer of the difrtuts, and 


not dcfpife thcir prayer. Piales, 
3. in want of. 
Take the defiin’d wey 
To find the regions deffrture of day. Dryden, 


Nothing can be a greater Inftance of the love 
that mankind has for liberty, than fuch a (avage 
mountain covered with peaple, and the Campas 
nia of Rome, which lics in tne fame country, 
deflitute of inhabitants. tdtifan, 


Destitu'tion. n. f. [from deflitute ] 
Want; the fate in which fomething is 


wanted: applied to perfons. 

That defirtution in food and cloathing is fuch 
an impcciment, as, till it be removed, fuffcreth 
not the mind of man to admit any other care. 

Hooker, 

They which want furtherance unto know- 
ledge, are not left tn fo great defitution, that 
juftly any man fhould think the oidinary meairs 
of crernal life taken from them. Hovker. 

The order of paying the debts cf contrazt or 
reftitutior, is fet down by the civil laws of a 
kingdom : in deflitution or want of fuch-rules, 
we are to obferve the neceflity of the creditor, 
the time of the delay, aud the fpecial obliga- 
tiors of tricnafhip. Taylor, 


To DESTRO'Y. v.a. Fdeffruo, Lat. dee 
frruire, French.) 
1. To overturn a city ; to raze a building 


to ruin. 
The Lord will defroy this cit. Genefis. 


2. Tolay wafle; to make defolate. 
Solyman fent his army, which burnt and des 
firvoxed the country viages. Knailles, 
3. Lo kill. 

A people, great and mary, and tall as the 
Anakims ; “but the Lord defroyed them before 
them, and they fucceeded them, and dwelt in 
their ftead. Deuteronomy. 

"Tis safer to ke thet which we defroy, 

Than by deitruction dwell in doubtful joy. 
Shukfpeare, 

The wife Providence hath placed a‘certain 
antipathy between fome- animats and many in- 
fects, wherety they delight.in their deftruion, 
tkhoush they ufe them not as food ; as the pea- 
cock dufsys inzkes and adders; tne weafel 
mice and ias : fpiders, fics; and fome forts of 
fics.dcjroy (piders. s Harca 
. To putan end to; to bring te nought 
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Deo we not fee that flothful, intemperate, and 
incontinent perfons defircy their bodies with dif- 
eafes, their reputations with difgrace, and their 
faculties with want? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovereigns as fathers : 
the mother too hath her title, which defroys the 
fovcreignty of one fupreme monarch. Locke. 

Destro’yer. n.f. [from defroy.) The 
perfon that deitroys or lays wae ; a 
murderer. 

Ít 1s faid, that Affur both founded it and 
ruined it : it may be underitood, that Affur the 
founder was the fon of Shem, and Affur the 
daesirgyer was an Aflyrian. Raleigh. 

Triumph, to bc ftyl’d great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ! 
Defiroyers rightlicr call’d, and flayers of men. 


Milton. 


Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright d:freyer lives ; 
At random wounds, nor knows tue wound the 
gives. Pope. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. ad’. [from deffruo, 
Lat.) Liable to deftruction. 
DesTRUCTIBYLITY. nf. [trom defruc- 
iibie.] Liablenefs to deitruction. 
Destruction, n. f Caefruio, Lat.) 
1. The a&t of deftroying ; fubverfion ; 
demolition. 
2, Murder; maffacre. 
Tis fufer to be that which we defray, 
Than by defruGion dwell in doubtrul joy. Skak. 
3. The ttate of being deftroyed; ruin ; 
murder fuffered. 
If that your moody difcontented fouls 
Do through the clouds behold this prefent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my defruétion. Shakjp. 
When that which we immortal thought 
We faw fo near d:/fruGicn brought, 
We felt what you did then endure, 
And tremble yet, as not fecure. Water, 


4. The caufe of deftrudiion ; a deftroyer; 


a depopulator : as a confuming plague. 
The dejirucion that wafteth at noon-day. 
Pfalns. 

g. [In theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad is the way that leadeth to de/ruétion, 
Natter. 

Destructive. adj. [deflrudivus, low 
Latin. ] 

1, That has the quality of deftroying ; 
wafteful ; caufing ruin and devaflation ; 
that brings to deltruction. 

In ports and roads remote, 
Die Brucdive fires among whole dects we fend. 
z Dryden. 
One may think that the continuation of ex- 
Mecrice, with a kind of reñltance to any defiruc- 
é torce, is the continuation of tolidity. Locke. 


2. With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a pradtice, 
which makes our moit rehned diverfions de- 
firudive of all politencfs. adddifen. 

Both are cefeets equally lefruthive of true re- 
ligion. Rogers. 

a: With fo. 

Ina firm building, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbifh, which is of a perith- 
able kind, defirud?ive tothe ftrength. Dryden. 

Exccfs of cold, as well as heat, painsus; te- 
caufe it is c.ually a Prudtive fo that temper which 
is nece Jary to the prefervation of life. Locke. 


Desrru'crivery. adv. { from de ruc- 
tive.) Ruinoully; milchievoufly ; with 
ower to deftroy. 

What remains but to breathe ort Mofes’s 
with? O thas men were not fo defractevely 
foolith ! Decay of Picty 

D ESTRU'CTIVENESS. n. f. [from defruc- 
tive.) The quality of detroying or 
punning. 


DET 


The vice of profeffors exceeds the defruive- 
zefs of the mof hoftile affaults, as intc(tine treca- 
cnery is more runous than foreign violence. 


Decay of Piety. 
Destructor, n. f. [from deflroy.] 
Deftroyer ; confumer. 


Helmont wittily calls the fire the defirué?ar and 
the artificial death of things. Boyle. 


DESU DA TON: 2. f. [defudatio, Lat. ] 
A profufe and inoidinate fweating, from 
what caufe foever. 


DE'’SCETUDE. n. f. [de uetudo, Lat.) Cef- 
fation from being accuftomed ; difcon- 
tinuance of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of bar- 
tarous people, thofe countrics were quickly 
fallen off, with barbarifm and defuctude, from 
their former civility and knowledge. Hale, 

We fee in all things how de/wetuds does con- 
tra and narrow our facultics, fo thet we can 
apprehend only thofe things whcrein we are con- 
verfant. Government of the Tongue. 


De’suttory. I adj. (d-fultorius, Lat.] 


DesuLto’rious. | Roving from thing to 
thing ; unfettled ; immethodical; un- 


conttant. De/ultoricus is not in ufe. 

Tis not for a defultory thought to atone for a 
lewd courfe of life; nor for any thing but the 
fuperinducing of a virtuous habit upon a vicious 
onc, to qualify an effc&lual convertion. 

L Ejirange 

Let Hut the leatt trifle crofs his way, and his 
defultoricus fancy prefently takes the fcent, leaves 
the unfinifhed and half-mangicd notion, and 
fkips away in purtuit of the new game. Norris. 

Take my defu/tory thoughts in their native 
order, as they rife in my mind, without being 
reduced to rules, and marfhalled according to 
art. Feiton on the Cliffick:. 


To Desu’meE. v.a. [defumo, Lat.] To 
take from any thing; to borrow. 


This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exiftent to it, 
the more fimple matter out of which it is de- 
fumed, the heat and influence of the fun, and 
tLe due preparation of the matter. Hale 

They have kft us relations fuitable to thofe 
of Ælian and Pliny, whence they defame! their 
narrations. Brown. 

Laws, if convenient and ufcful, are never the 
worfe though they be @ fumed.and taken from 
the laws of other countrics. Hale. 


La DED ACE oat f letacher., Era 
1. To {eparate ; to dilengage ; to part 
from fomething. 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegeta- 
tive and terrestrial matter, wich it detaches rom 
the uppermoft itratnm. Wiacdwa 

The feveral parts of it are detuckes onc forn 
the other, and yct join again one cannot tell how. 

Pope. 
2. To fend out part of a greater body of 
men on an expedition. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and the ht- 
ter detach only an equal number to the engage- 
ment, what benefit dy they receive from their 
fuperiority ? AAdijon. 

Deta’CHMENT. n. /. [from detach.) A 
body of troops fent out from the main 
army. 

The czar cifpatched inftr:€ions to fend out 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the Ring 
ot Sweden's joining his army. Tatler. 

Befides materials, which are brute and niini), 
Did not this work require a Knowing mind, 
Who for the tutk Chould fit detachments chute 
From ail the atoms ? Blecemie. 

To DETAIL, a. a. a a Pe, J To 
relate particularly ; to particularize ; to 
difplay minutely and diitinctly. 

They will perceive the mifakes of thefe phi- 


S 
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lufopters, and be able to anfwer their argu- 
ments, without my being obliged to detail them, 
Cheyne. 
Demise. Lorain Cr ak Tumut 
and particular account. 
I chule, rather than trouble the reader with a 
d:tui. here, to deicr them to their proper place. 
Wsectruarcd, 
[ was unable to treat this part of my fubject 
more m Gefaif, without becoming dry and tedi- 
ous. Pepe. 
To DETA'IN. v.a. [detineo, Lat.) 
1. To keep what belongs to another. 
Detain not the wages ot the hirciing; for 
evcry degrec of detention of it, beyond the time, 
is injuttice and uncharitablenefs. 1 ayler, 
2. To withhold ; to keep back. 
Thefe doings {ting him 
So venomoufly, that burning hame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shatipeare. 
He has defcribed the paffion of Calypfo, and 
the indecent advances fhe made to detain him 
from his country. Droom:e, 


3. To reftrain from departure. 

Let us detain thee until we fall have made 
ready a kid. Judges. 

Had Oıpheus fung itin the nether fplicre, 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyiant’s ear, 
Tic wife had been detain’ to keep hes hufband 
there. Dryden. 

4. To hold in cuftody. 

DETA'INDER. 7. /. (from detain.) The 
name of a writ for holding one in cuf- 
tody. 

DETA'INER. 2. / [from detain.} He 
that holds back any one’s right; he 
that detains any thing. 

Judge of the obligation that lies upon all farts 
of injurious perfons; the facriligcous, the de= 
tainers of thes, and cheaters of men’s inheri-< 
tances. Tayler, 

ZA DETE CENS a. AT ae 

1. To difcover ; to find out any crime or 
artifice. 

There ’s no true lover in the forel; clfe fighs 
ing every minute, and grvaning every hour, 
would dete the lazy foot of time as well as a 
clock. Shaifprare. 

Though Mould I hold my peace, vet thou 
Wouldit cahly deeed what I conceal. Milton, 


2. To difcover in general. 
The utmoft infinite ramifications and inofeu- 
lations of all the feveral forts of veilels may 
eafily be deteee by glafies. Ray, 


Dete’crer. n. f. [from dete?.} A dif- 
coverer ; one that finds out what an- 
other defires to hide. 

Oh, reavens! that this ticafon were not: or 
not Ethie cetecPer. Shukfpeure, 

Hypociity has a fecret haired of its cdetedier ; 
that which will bring it to a teit which it: annot 
pafs. Decay of i tery, 

Dere’ction. n. f. [from dete. ] 

1. Difcovery of guik or fraud, or any 
other fault. 

Should I come to her with any decion in my 
hand, 1 could drive ner then froin the ward of 
her purity. Shakjrcare, 

That is a hgn of the truc evangeticad zeal, and 
note for the deteStion of its contiary : it fhould 
ahound more in the mild and good-natured af- 
feelions, than an the vehement and wrathtul paf- 
bons. Sprate 

Detection of the incoherence of loofe difcourfcs 
was who'ly owing tathe fyilogiftical form. Leke. 

2. Dafcovery of any thing hidden. 

_ Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo, are 
lnfrumental to the detetiea of amber, and other 
fofils, by waing away the earth and dirt that 
concciled them. Wecdward, 


Detention. n. f [from detain. } 
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1. The a& of keeping what belongs to 
another, 
How gocs the world, that I am thus encoune 
ter'd 
With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long ince due debts, 
Againit my honour ? 


2. Conlinement ; reftraint. 

This worketh by detention of the fpirits, and 

conttipation cf the tangible parts, Bacon. 

To DETER. v. a. [deterreo, Lat.] To 
difcourage by terrour; to fright from 
any thing. 

I never yet the tragick ftrain a@ay'c, 
Deterr’d by thy inimitable maid. Wuer. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us 
from our duty; yct our cale is net hard, fo long 
as we have a greater Areugth on our fide. 

Tillotfon. 

Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force 
to draw or defer imitation, than any difcourfes 
which can be made to them. Locke. 

The ladics may not be deterred from corie- 
{ponding with me by thts method. Addifon. 

My own face deters me from my giafs ; 

And Koeller only thews what Celia was. Prior. 

Ta DETER'GET vta’ [detergo, Tat.) 
To cleanfe a fore; to purge any part 
from feculence or obftructions. 

Confider the part and habit of body, and add 
ot dininith your fumples as you defign to deterge 
or incarn. Wifeman. 

Sea ialt preferves bodies, through which ir 
paitcth, from corruption ; and it detergerh the 
veficls, and Keeps the fluids trom patrefadtion. 

brbuthnes. 
Dere'xcent. adt. [from deterge.] That 
has the power of cleanfing. 

The foud vught to be nourifling and delergens. 

Arbuthnot. 


DETERIORATION. n. fe [from deterior, 
Lat.]} The aét of making any thing 
worfe ; the fate of growing worte. 


DETERMENT. n. /. [from defer. Caufe 
of difcouragement ; that by which one 
is deterred. A good word, but not 
now ufed. 

This will not be thought a difcouragement 
untu fpirits, which endeavour to advantage na- 
ture by art; nor will the ill fuccefs of lome be 
made a tuficient determent unto others. Broz. 

Thefe are nct all the dererments that oppofed 
my ob<ving you. Boyle. 

DETERMINABLE. adj. [from determine. } 
That may be certainly decided. 

Whether all plants have feeds, were more 
cally determinable, if we could conclude cun- 
cerning harts-tongue, ferne, and feme others. 

Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 

About this matter, which feems to cafily de- 
terminahle by fenic, accurate and fuber men 
widely difagrece. Be, 

ee MINA E Bt al Caper! 
miner, French.) ‘To limit; to fix; to 
determine ; to terminate. Not in ufe. 

The fly-tlow hours thall not determinate 
The datelets hunit of thy dear exile. Siuti pes 


DETERMINATE. adj. [deterininatus, Lat. | 
1. Settled ; definite ; determined. 
Demontlrations in numbers, if they are not 
more evideat and exact than in extenfion, yet 
trey are more general in their ufe, and drer- 
minate in their application, Love, 
To make all the planets move about tie fun 
in circular orbs, there mut be given to cach, by 
a dererminite impulfe, thofe prefent particular 
degrees of velocity which they now have, in pro- 
portion to their dittances from the fun, and to 
the quantity of the folar matter. Bentley, 


2. Eltablihed ; fettled by rule ; pofitive. 


ò aukfpeare. ' 
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Scriptures ave read before the umere: divine 
fervice, and without either cho:es or ftint ap- 
poinice by any determinate order. llosker, 


| 3. Deeitive ; conclutive. 


J’ tn’ progiefs of this bufinets, 
Ere a determinate relolution, hes 
l mean the bifhop, did require a refpite. 
4. Lixed; relolutes 
Like men difufed in a long peace, more deter- 
wintage to do, than tkilful how to do. Sidney. 
5. Refolved. 
My desormenat? voyage is mere cxtravagancy. 
Shah jpeare. 
DETE'RMINATELY. adv. [from determi- 
nate. | 
1. Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. 

The queen obeyed the king’s commandment, 
full of raging agonizs, and cdetcrminately bent 
that Mic would leek all loving means to win 
Zclinane, Sidney. 

In tnofe errors they are fo determinate/y tettled, 
that they pay unto falhty the whole fum of 
whatiozver love is owing unto God's truth. 

Hooker. 


Shaly, 


2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourtelves, that you have 
not the making of things true or falfe ; but that 
the truth and exiftence of things is already fixed 
and fettled, and that the principles of religion 
gre already cither desermnaate/y (rue or talte, 
before you think of them, Tillutfor. 


Determination. n. f. [from determi- 
nate. | 


1. Abfolute direction toa certain end. 
When we voluntarily watte much of our lives, 
that remiffnefs can by no means confit with a 
conftant determination of will or dchre to the 
greatelt apparent good. Locke, 


2. The refult of deliberation ; conclufion 
formed ; refolution taken. 

They have acquainted me with their derer- 
mination, which is to go home, and to trouble 
you no more. Shalfpeare. 

The proper acts of the intelle& are intellec- 
tion, Geliberation, and cetermination or decifion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

It is much difputed by divines, concerning 
the power of man’s will to good and evil in the 
ftate uf innocence ; and upon very nice and 
dangerous precipices Rand their determinations on 
either fide. South, 

Confult thy judgment, affections, and incli- 
nations, and make thy d:term/nation upon every 
particular; and be always as fufpicious of thy- 
felf as poffilie. Calamy. 

3. Judicial decition. 
He confined the knowledge of governing to 
juftice and lenity, and to the ([peedy -d-ter mina - 
~ tion cf civil and criminal caufes. Gulliver. 
DereRrainative. ad? [from determi: 
nale.) 
1, That uncontrollably dire&s to a cer- 
tain cnd. 

That individual action, which is ju@ly pu- 
nifhed as fintul in us, cannot procecd from the 
pecial influence and determinative power of a 
juli caufe. Bramhall againji Hebbes, 

2, That makes a limitation. 

Iv the terey added to make up the complex 
fubject does not meeMarily or conttantly belong 
to ity then it is determinative, and limits the 
lubie to a particular part of its extenfion; as, 
every pious man hall te happy. Watts. 

DETERMINATOR. n. f. [from atermi- 
nates) Ove who determines. 

Trey have recourte unto the great determina- 
rer of virginity, conceptions, fertility, and the 
intcrutsble infiumities of the whole body, 

Broan. 
To DETERMINE. v,a. (determiner, Fr. 
determino, laat. 
te Fodix ; to (came: 


DAEL 


Ts it concluded he hall be protetor ? 
cis detcrmin'd, nor curcluded yet; 
Dur o iomiatt be, if the king mifcany, Stal: 
Mure particulialy to deterone ths proper fea 
fon for granunar, I do not fee how it cin be 
made a ftudy, but as an introduction to rheto- 
rick. Le-te, 


2. To conclude; to fix ultimately. 
Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofee tos 
a thing may or may not Le fo, for any thing that 
yet appears, or is certainly determined, on the 
other fide. Sour, 
Miltun’s fubje&t was fill greater than Homer's 
or Virgil's: 1¢ dues not determine the fate of 
üngle perfonsor nations, but of 4 wale fpccics. 
ALI Ge 
Deftru@ion hangs on every word we fpeak, 
On every thought, till the concluding ftroke 
Determines ail, and clofes our deign, Addijos 


3. To bound; to confine. 

The knowledge of men nitherta hath been d2- 
termined by the view or fight; fo that whatfo- 
ever is invilible, either ia refpe@t of the fine 
nefs of the body ittelf, or the fmallnefs of the 
parts, or of the lubtilty or tle motion, is jittle 
cnquired. Racor. 

The principium individuationis is exiflence 
itfelf, which derermenes a being of any furt to a 
particular time and place, ancommunicable to 
two beings of the fame kind. Tock. 

No fooner have thev climbed that hill, which 
thus defermiacs their view at a diftanec, but a 
new profpedt is opened. sltterdusy, 


te To adjult; to limit ; to define. 

He thar has fettled in his mind deocrensned 
ideas, with names axed tothem, will be sile 
to difcern their differences one trom another. 
which is really diftinguithing. Lake, 


5. To influence the choice. 
You have the captives 
Who were the oppofites of this day's ttriie; 
We do require them of you, fo tu ufe them 
As we fhall find thcir merits and our fafcty 
May equally determine, Shak/pcare. 
A man may fufpend the act of his choice 
from being dvrermined for or againt the thing 
propofed, tili he has examined it. Lecke. 
As Ívon as the ftudious man’s hunger and 
thirft makes him uncafy, he, whofe will was 
never determined to any purfuit of good cheer, is, 
by the uncafinefs of hunger and thirit, prefently 
determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 
6. To refolve. 
Jonathan knew that it was determined of his 
father to flay David. I Summel. 


= se Pocdecide: 

I do not afk whether bodies fo exit, that the 
motion of one cannot be withour the metion o” 
another : to determine tins cither wary is to bre 
the queftion for or again{t a vacuum. Lovie 

8, To put an end to; to dettroy. 
Now wiicre ts ke, that wil ict Ray fo long 
Till fcknefs hath vaevcomordine? Skai beare 
To DETERMINE. X. n. 
1. To conclude; to form a final con- 
clufion. 

Eve ! now cxpect greattidings, which perhans 
Of us will foon detern:izey or impole ; 
New law: to be obferv'd. 

2. To fettle opinion. 
It is indificrent to the matter ia hand wisich 


Li 


Mitso:, 


way the learned hall dsrermine orir, Levis. 
. To cend; to come to an end. 
They were aoprehended, ane, iter convic- 


tion, the danger derermined by their deaths. 
Taywcaed. 
All pleafure {pringing from a gratiied pation, 
as molt of: the piealure of na ducs, mult neces 
determine with that Pa‘iion. 
ry ) e 
4. To make a cecihon. 
She foon fhall know of us 
How honourably aad how Kindiy we 
Deterve: tz for her. Sé 
RUTES 


Sous 2, 


acars, 


DET 


ow d a e* 
5. To end confequentially. 

Revolutions of itate, many times, make way 
for new inititstions and forms ; and often de- 
termine in either fctting up lome tyranny at 
tiome, or bringing in fume conqueit frum abroad. 

Temple. 
6. To refalve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the caufc why we are met 

Ts to determine of the coronation. Shakspeare. 

Deterra tion. n. f. [de and terra, Lat. 
deterrer, French.} Difcovery of any 
thing by removal of the earth that hides 
it; the uct of unbuarying. 

This concerns the rating of neve mountains, 
dererrations, ox the develution of earth dowa upon 
the valleys froin the hills and higher grounds. 

brosdwar! 
Dere’rsion. n.f. [from detergo, Latin. ] 
Theat of cleanfing a fore. 


] endeavoured decerjicny but the matter could 
not be difcharged. Wi:feman. 


Dere’rsive. adj, [from deterge.] Hav- 
ing the power to cleanfe. 

Derrirsive. n. / An application. that 
has the power of cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fce imple ulcers afflicted with 
fharp humours, which corrode them, and render 
them paintul fordid ulcers, if not timely re- 
lieved by deterfiucs and lenients. MP foman, 

Fos UT TS Toa idete fon leat. | 
To hate; to abhor; to abominate. 

Nigh thereto the ever-damned -catt, 

Durft not approach; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preferved did deteff. F. tQueen. 

Glory grows guilty of dereffed crimes, 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward 
part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. SZak/. 

I ‘ve liv’d in fuch difhonous, that the gods 
Detefl my bafene‘s. Shudfpsure, 

There is that naturally in the heart of man 
which abhors fn as fin, and confequently would 
make him deref? it both in himiclf and others too. 

South 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart deteffs nim as the gates of hell. Pape. 


Dere’sTaBLe. adj. [from detef.] Hate- 
ful; abhorred ; abominable; odious. 
Beguil’d, divore’d, wrong’d, fpightec, Jain! 
Mott deteftable death. Shakfpeare. 
He dered him to confider that both armics 
confifted of chriftians, to whom nothing is more 
detcflable than cifution of human blood. Haywerd. 


Dere'sTABLyY. adv. [from dete/table.] 
Hatefully ; abominably ; odioufly. 

It ftands here Rigmatiacd by the apoftle as a 
temper of mind rendering men fo detefiably vad, 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor 
defires to make them worfe. Sout. 


DETESTATION. n. f. [from detefi.] 


+. Hatred; abhorrence ; abomination. 
Then only did misfortune: make her fee what 
fhe had done, efpecially Anding in us rather de- 
tcflutcon than pity. Sidney. 


2. It is fometimes ufed with for; but off 


jezms more proper. 
The detejtation you exprefs 
Por vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. Swift 
Our love of God will infpire us with a deref- 
tation for ûn, as what is of all things moft con- 
trary to his divine nature. Swift, 


Dere’ster. n.f. [from dete] One that 
hates or abhors, 

[o DETHRO'NE. v a. [detroner, Freneh ; 
de and thronus, Latin.) To diveft of 
regality; to throw down from the 
throne; to deprive of regal dignity. 

Dutrnve. n. f. [detenue, French. } HA 
ucit that lies again him, who, having 

ó. 


Tat DEINO NIZE. svga: 


DED 
goods or chattels delivered him to 


keep, refults to deliver them ag 
Cowell. 


Drtona’rion. n. f. [detono, Lat.) A 


noife fumewhat more forcible than the 
ordinary crackhng of falts in: calci- 
nation; as in the going off of the pul- 
vis or aurum fulminans, or the like. It 
is alfo ufed for that noife which hap- 
pens wpon the mixture of fuids that 
ferment with violence, as oil of turpen- 
tine with oil of vitriol, refembling the 
explofion of gunpowder. Quincy. 

A new=coil is not to Le caft on the nitre, till 
the detonation occa ned by the former be either 
quite or almoft altogeine: cnded z ualefs it chance 
that the pufing matter do blow the coal too foon 
out of the crucible. Beyle. 
[from detono, 
Latin.] To calcine with detonation. 
A chymical term. 

Nineteen parts in twenty of derox’zed nitre is 
deftroycd in eighteen days. Arbuthnot on Air. 


To Devo'rt. v.a. [detortus, of detorqueo, 


Latin.} To wrelt from the original 
import, meaning, or defiyn. 

They have afumed what amounts to an in- 
fallitility in the private fpivit, and have derortecd 
texts of fcripture to the fedition, ditturbance, and 
deftrn€tion of the civil government. Dryden- 


Jo DETRACT A v. a. [aetvadum, Lat. 


detrader, Erench. } 


1. To derogate ; to take away by envy, 


calumny, or cenlure, any thing from 
the reputation of avother : with from. 

Thofe were afifiants in private, but not trutted 
to manage the aifaws in publick 3; for that would 
detra® fromthe honour of the principal ambai- 
fador. Bacon, 

No envy can detrad from this: it will thine in 
hiftory, and, like Iwans, grow whiter the longer 
it endures. Dryden. 


2. To take away 3 to withdraw. 


By the largenefs of the cornices they hinder 
both the lig: within, and hikewile dstraé much 
from the vicw of the front without. Wecston, 

Tho multitude of partners does detrac? not).ing 
from each private fhare, nor ducs the publickne|s 
of it leticn propricty in it. Bayle. 


Detra’crer. m f. [from detra?.] One 


that takes away another’s reputation ; 
one that impairs the honour of another 
iniurioufly.. 

l am rigot glad to be thus fatished, in tha I 
yer was never able till now to choke the mouth 
of fuch desraclers with the certain knowlede of 
their flanderous untruths. Spenfer en Freland 

Whether we are fa entirely ture of their loy- 
alty upon the prefer.t fout of government, as 
you may imagine, their ceerac?ors make a quel- 
tion. Swift. 

Away the fair detraSers went. 


And gave by turns their cenfures vent.  Szwift 


DETRA'CTION. a. f. [detramtio, Latin; 


aetradion, French. } 


Detra&ion, in the native importance of the 
word, fignifies tho withdrawing or taking off 
from a thing; and, as it is applied to the resu- 
tation; it denotes the impairing or leffening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valucd 
and efiecmed by others, which is. the final aim o 
detraction. adyliffe. 

I put mytelf to thy dire@tion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraétion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames { Inid upon myfelf, 

For dlrangers to my nature. Shakfpcare. 


zain. ` 


DETRA'CTORY. ad. 


DET 
Famc,thatter high birth ta yaifeg» 
Scem’d erft fo lavıfh and protu.c, 
We may july now accule 
Ot detraticn from her praife. histor. 
If cletracticn could invite us, difcretion furely 
would contain us from any. Cerovatory intention. 
brown. 
To put a fton to the infults and cerraékions of 
vain men, t sefolved to cnter into the examination. 
MF oodwar.d, 
Ta confider an author as the fubject of oblo- 
quy and detraéhon, we may oblerve with what 
pleafwe a work is seceived by the invidious part 
of mankind, in which a writer falls fhoit cf 
hinfclf. wtddifor, 


[from  detra&.} 
Defamatory by denial of defert; dero- 
gatory.. Sometimes with Z0, properly 
jron. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom 
of God, who hath prepoled the world unto, our 
knowledge, and thereby the notion of himfelf; 
but alio derraétory unto the intellett and fenfe 
of man, expreffedly di{pofed for that inquifition. 

Brown, 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the 
expretiions I find lefs dztradtory from a theme 
above our praifes. Boyle. 

The detrucdory lye takes from a great man the 
reputation that juiily belongs tu him. Arbutinse, 


DETRA'CTRESS. n. f. [from detrad.] A 


cenforious: woman. 

If any fhall detra& from a lady’s characters 
unlets fhe be abtent, the faid detradircfs hall be 
forthwith ordered to the lowelt place of the room. 

atddifon, 


DETRIMENT. n. /. ( detrimentum, Lat. } 


Lofs ; damage ; mifchief ; diminution; 
harm. 


Difficult it muĝ be for one chriftian church 
to abolith thet which all had received and 
held ror the tpace of many ages, and that with- 


out any detrimeri unto religion. Hooker. 
I can repair 

That aeerimert,.1i fuch it be, to lofe 

Sclf-Joit, Milton. 


If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hel) 
No desriment nced fear; go, and be ftrong. 
Milton, 
There often fall out fo many things to be done 
onthe fudden, thut fume of them muit of ne- 
cefiry be neglected for that whole year, which 
is the greatel detrrmese to this.whele myitery. 
Evclyn’s Kulendar. 
Let a family-burn but a candle a night lefs 
thar, the ufual number, and they may take in 
the Spectator without detriment to their private 
affairs. eiddi for, 


DETRIMENTAL. adj. [from detriment.} 


Mifchievous; barmful; cauting lofs. 
Among all honorary rewards, which are nei- 
ther dangerous nor gerrimdnia! to the donor, L 
remember none fo remarkable us the titles which 
axe beftowed by the emperor of China: thefe are 
never given to any fubject till the fubject is dead. 
«ddili fon. 
Obĝinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental 
to our country, ought rot to be miftaken for vir- 
tuous refolution and Armnets ot mind. .4addifon. 


Detarition. nf. [detero, detritus, Lat. ] 


Did. 


The act of wearing away. 


lo DETRUDE. v.a. [detrudo, Latin. | 


To thrult down ; to force into a lower 
place. 


Such as are detriaded down to hell, 
Either for hame they ib themfelves vetire, 
Or, tied in chains, they an clofe prifon dwell. 
Davies. 
Philofophers ave of opinion, that the fouls of 
men may, for then mifcariayes, be defruded into 
the bodies of bepits. Locke. 


DEV 


At thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid fap, dstruded to the rout 
By wintry winds. Thomtjon. 

Jo DETRU'NCATE. v. a. [detrunco, 
Latin.] To lop; to cut; to shorten 
by deprivation of parts. 

DETRUNCA'TION. n. J. [from detruncate. ] 
The act of lopping or cutting. 

DeTRU'stoN. n, {from detrufio, Lat.) 
The act of thrufing or forcing down. 

From this derruficn of the waters towards the 
fide, the parts towards the pole mult be much 
increafed. Keil aguinfi Rurnet. 

Detursa'tion. n. f. [deturba, Latin.) 
The at of throwing down; degra- 
dation. Dia 

Devasta’tion. n.f. [devaflo, Latin. ] 
Watte; havock; defolation; de- 
ftruction. 

By devaflation the rough warrior gains, 

And farmers fatten moft when famine rcigns. 
j Garth. 

That flood which overflowed Attica ia the 
days of Ogyges, and that which drowned Thef- 
faly in Deucalion’s time, made crucl havock and 
devajlation among them. HWosdward. 

DEUCE. n.f. {deux, French. ] 

3. Two: a word ufed in games. 

You ase a gentleman and a gameiter; then, I 
am fure, you know how much the grofs fum of 
deuce ace amuunts to. SAuk/peare. 

2. The devil. See Deuse. 

Jo Deve’Lop. v. a. [develoser, French.) 
To difengage from fomething that en- 
folds and conceals; to difentangle; to 
clear from its covering. 

Take him to develop, if you can, 
And hew tne block off, and get owt the man. 
Dunciad, 

DEVERGENCE. #. f. [devergentia, Lat.) 
Declivity ; declination. Did. 

To Deve's¥. v.a. [devefer, French ; de 
and veflis, Latin, ] 


y. To {trip; to deprive of clothes. 
Friends all but now, 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Devzfiing them for bed. Shakfpeare. 

Then of his arms Androgeas he deve/!s, 

His {word, his fhicld, he takes, and plumed 

creits. Denham. 

2. To annul; to take away any thing 
good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature 
aud nations, which do forfeit and deve? all righe 
and title in a nation to government è Bacon, 

3. To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this Lreaĝ, 

Which for thy fake from patnons L devefi. Prior. 


DEVE'X. adj. (devexus, Latin.} Bend- 
ing down; declivous;  incurvated 
downward. 

Deve xiry. n. fs [from devex.} Incur- 
vation downward ; declivity. 

Tə De'viatE. v.n. [de via decedere, 
Latin. ] 

3. To wander from the right or common 
way. 

The reft to fome faint meaning make pre- 
tence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Dryiten. 
Thus Pegafus, a nearer way to mke, 
May boldly deviate from the common track 

i Pope. 
What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 4 

There nature deviates; and here wanders will 

. Pope 

Befides places which may deviate from the 
fcenle of the author, it would Le kind to uhferve 
aay dehciercics i the diction, Pepe. 


“DEV 


2. To go altray; to err; to fin; to of- 
fend. 

Deviation. n.f. [from deviate. ] 

t. The act of quitting the right way ; 
errour; wandering. 

Thefe bodies conftantly move round in the 
fame tracks, without nziking the Iealt deviation. 

Cheyne. 
2. Variation from eftablifhed rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper na- 
tural alphabet, we may ealily difcover tiic deviu- 
tions from it, in all the alphabets in ufe, cither 
by defect of fingle characters, of letters, or by 
confufion of them. Holter. 

3. Offence; obliquity of condud, 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inftantly to recover their 
loft giound, tht they may nut bring error into 
habit. Clar:fa. 

Devi'ce. n.f. [dewfe, French; devifa, 
Italian. ] 


t. ÆA contrivance ; a ftratagem. 
This i3 our device, 
That Falftaff at that oak fhall meet with us. 
Shukfpzare. 

He intended it as a politick devive to teffen 

their intercft, and keep them low in the world. 

ttterbury, 

2. A dehgn; a fcheme formed ; project ; 
{fpeculation. 

Touching the exchange of liws in practice 
with laws in devicr, which they fay arc better 
for the itate of the church, if they might take 
place; the farther we examine them, the greater 
caufe we find to conclude, although we cuntinuc 
the fame we arc, the harm is not great. Hooker, 

His cevice is againit Babylon, to deftroy it. 

Jeremiah. 

There are many devices in a man’s heart; ne- 

verthelels the counfel of the Lord hall fand. 

Proverbs, 

3. The emblem on a fhield; the enfion 
armorial of a nation or family. 

Then change we fhields, and their devices 

bear ; 
Let fraud tupply the want of force in war. Dryd. 

Hibernia’s harp, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, Mall there be feen. 

Prior. 

They intend to let the world fee what party 
they are of, by figures and defigns upon thefe 
fans; as the Knights-errant ufed to diftinguith 
themfelvcs by devices on their fields. dd.difen. 

4. Invention; genius, 

He ’s gentle; never fchooled, and yet Iearned ; 
full of noble dcaee, of all forts enchantingly be- 
loved. Stukjpeare, 


DE'VIL. x. /. [biopul, Saxon 3 diabolus, 
Latin. It were more properly written 
divel.} 

t. A fallen angel; the tempter and fpiri- 
tual enemy of mankind. 

Are yuu a man? 
——Ay, and a bold aac, that dare book on that 
Which might appal the dew. * Shub/pears, 
2. A wicked man or woman, 
Sce thytelf, dew? : 
Proper deformity fecms not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shik/peare 
3. A ludicrous term for mifchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil; 
But to be taa‘d, and beaten, is the devil. Granu. 

4. A kind of expletive, cxprefling wonder 
or vexation. 

Tne things, we know, are neither sich nor 
rae; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! Pope. 

s. A kiad of ludicrous negative in an ad- 
verbiul {cnfe. 

The devil was well, the deri? a monk was ke. 
wi Proverb. 


DEV 


De'virrsH. adi. (from devil. } 

1, Partaking of the qualities of the devil; 
diabolical; = mifchievous; malicious ; 
dettructive. 

Gynccia miltrufted greatly Cceropia, becaufe 
fhe had heard inuch of the devil wickcdnefs of 
her heart. Sidney. 

For grief thercof, and deviliA defpight, 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed ail the heaven's 
light, f 
Enroll’d in dufkith fmoke and brimftone blue, 
Speer. 

He trains his devil A engin’ry, impal’d 

On ev'ry fide with thaduwy f{quadrons’ deep, 

r Niltea, 

2. Hav.ng communication with the devil. 
The duchefls, by his fubornation, 

Upon my life began her dewlifi practices... Sat. 

3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devils knave! befides, the knave is hand- 
fomic, young, and blyth: all thule requifites are 
ia him that delighr. Shak/peare. 

4. Exceffive: in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Thy hair and heard are of a diferent dye, 
Short of a foot, dittorted of an eye; 

With all uefe tokens of a knave complete, 
If thou art nonelt, thou’rt a devilifh cheat. Aidi f 

De'virisney. adv. [from devilifh.] In 
a manner fuiting the devil ; diabolically. 
Thofe trumpetersthieatencd them with continual 
alarms of damnation, if they did not venture 
life, fortune, and all, in that which wickedly and 
dewilifaly thofe impottors culled the caufe of God, 

South. 

De'vitkin. n.f. [from devi.] A little 
devil. Clarifja. 

De'vious, adj. [devius, Latin} 


1. Out of the common track. 

Creufa kept behind: by choice we ftray 
Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. Pryd. 

In this minute devious fubjedt, I have been 
necetfitated to explain inyfelfin more words than 
may fecm necdful. Hoar. 

2. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. 

Every Mule, 
And every blooming pleafure, wait without 
To blefs the wildly devicus morning walk. 
Thommen. 

3. Erring; going altray from rectitude. 

One devious ftep, at frit fetting out, free wontly 
leads a perfon into a wildernefs of duuht and 
error. Clari//e. 

Sume lower mufe, perhaps, who lightly treads 
The devisus paths where wanton fancy leads, 

Rowe. 

4. It is ufed likewife of perfons. Roving; 
idly vagrant ; erring from the way. 

To DEVISE. v.a. {devifer, French, as 
of devifare, to look about. Skinner. ) 

1. [o contrive; to form by art; to in- 
vent; to excogitate ; to Jtrike out by 
thought. 

Whether they, at their Art coming into the 
land, or afterwards, by trading with other nations 
which had letters, learned them of them, ot iic- 
a fed them among themiclvcs, is very duubtful. 

Spenjer’s Stare of Leland, 

He could by his fkill draw after him the 
weight of five thoufand bufhels of grain, and de- 
wife thote rare engines Which thot (maul Rones st 
hand, but great ones afar cff. Peaciam. 

Yc fons of art, onc curious piece dez-.fe, 

From whofe conttrufure metion fhail arife. 
Biacknicre, 

‘2. To plan; to fcheme. 

Bebold [ frame evil againft you, and dev fe a 
device againit you. Ferers. 

To Devise. v. n. To confider; te con- 
trive; to lay plans; to forin {cheres : 


anciently with 2f. 


DEN 


Wer mercy fit the fehle tgan to reas, 
And did sf yoy and jollity. dewis, 
Herisit to chaith and ber gust to el.zar. 
Farry Quern. 

But Gth now fafe ve Seized have the hore, 
Aad well arrived aze, high God be blett, 

Lst us acije ef eaic and eveilatting reft. 
Farry Queen. 

Since we are fo far entered, det us, I prav 
sou, sa little devije sf thofe evils by which that 
confers js held in this wretched cafe, that it can- 

Se RE 
not, as you fay, be recured. — Spenjer’s De'and. 

Devils buy how you?ll ufe him when kie 
comes, and ict us iwo derije to bring him tit- 
ther. ; AYP Efsa £ 

Devi'se. n. ete, a will, old Fr. J 
1. The act of giving or bequeathiag by 
will: 

This word is properly attributed, in cur com- 
men law, to him that bequcaths his goods by bis 
16% willor teamen: in writing; and the reafon 
asy because thofe that now appeitain only to the 
devifour, by this a& are dittvivuted into many 
parts. Cowell, 

Taz alienation is mace by dete in a lai wiil 
Only, and tne third part er tuele pronts is there 
dcrmandable. Locke. 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to Fis pur- 
pole, nor left his intention tu be accumplithed sy 
our eres. foster. 

To Devi'se. v.a. [from the noua.] To 
grant by will. A law term. 

Devisee’. x. f/. He to whom fomething 
is bequeathed by will. 

Devi'ser. 2. /.. (from: devi/2,] | A. con- 
triver 3 an inventer. 

Being divided froma truth in themicives, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception ; 
for truc itis, it Lizy they are Guily mocked into 
ecssour by dw fers. Brow. 

The asthors uf ulefaul inventions, the deutyers 
of waolefome laws, as were the philstophe:s of 
ancient tunes, were honoured us the fathers and 
propl:ets of thelr country. Grew. 

Derr'sour.w fo He thategives by will. 
See Devise. 

DEWIVABLE. ad’. [devitabilts, Latin. ] 
Pofiible to be avoided; avoidable. Dr2Z. 


Devita Ton. r. fia; [devitatio, Latin.) 
The aét of efcaping or avoiding. Dic. 
Devon. adi. [vuede, French. ] 
1; Empty; vacant; void. 
When L awoke and found her place dewrd, 
And nought but prefed grafs where the had 
lyen, 
I forrow'd all fo much as ear I joy’d. Fairy Q. 
2. Without any thing, whether good or 
evil; free from ; in want of. 
He flung it from him, and devoid of dread 
Upon him lightly aped without heed. Furry Q. 
‘That the tuul and angels are davoid of quantity 
sad dimenfion, and thar they have nothing to do 
with proper locality, is generally opimioned. 
Glanville. 


The motion of this chariot will frill be eafier | 


as itafcenes nigher, till ac length it fhaill become 
utterly dezait of gravity, when the lealt firenzth 
will oc aule to beitow upon it a twift motion. 
Wilkins” Mathenat cal Magict. 
His warlike mind, tis foul aerat of fear, 
His hiah dengning thoughts were nzur'd there, 
As whee, hy magicky ghofs are made appear. 
D; yarn. 
We Tyrians are not fo aersid of fenfes — 
Nor fo remote trom Pharbus* influence. Dryden. 
Dewoin. n. f. [devair, French.) 
g. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 
To refiore again tbe Kingdom of the Mama- 
Jakes, be ofercd him thcir utmott descr and 
Iarr Gc: 


a, Act of civility or oblequioufnefs, 


A nolies. 


DEY 


Gentlemen, who do not defign to marry, yet 
pay their devoirs to one particular fair. Spedfator. 
Aukwacd, and fupple cach deuair to psys 
She flatters her good lady twice a-Cay. Pops. 


To DEVO'LVE. v.a. [devolvo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll down. 
Thro’ fplendid kingdoms he dezalves his 
Taze, 
Now wanders wild throug folita: y tracts 
Or Ife-deferted fine. Thon o, 
To move from one hand to another. 
Upon the duke of Ormund the king had wholly 
devolved tre case and dilpohitur: of all adairs in 
Tretand. Torple. 
3ecaule they found too much coafufion m 
fuch a muliituce of thatefmen, they devs/ued their 
whole authority isto iie bands of the council of 


t 


ixfy- Aid fon. 
The whole power, at home and abroad, was 
devolved upon that family. Swift. 


The matter which deeree from the hills 
down upon the s, ozs not confide- 
rably rafe and augment iheni. MW csdward. 

Jo Drvo'Lve. wr 
t. To roll down. 
2. To fall in tucceMfion into new hands. 

Suppofing people, ley wanting fpiritual blef- 
fings, did lole all their right to temporal, yet 
that forreiture muh d-velse ouly ta the fuprcme 
Lord. Decuy of Piety. 

Devouu tion. n. f. [devolutio, Latin. 
1.) he act of xolling doin. 

Tie raiting of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the devolution of carth duwn upon tie valleys 
from tue hills and high grounds, wall fail under 
cur confidcration. MV icdward. 

2, Removal fucceffive from hand to hand. 

The jurifdiGion exercifed in thofe courts is 
daived frown the crown cf England, ane the laft 
devslution is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 

Derona’tion. r. /. [from devoro, Lat. ] 
The a&t of devouring. Di. 
To DEVO'TE, «. a. [devorce, dovetus, 
Latin. ] 
1. To dedicate; to confecrate ; to appro- 
riate by vow, 

No devoted thing that a man fha!l devote unto 
the Lord, of all that ke hath, both of man and 
beaft, and of the field of his poffefhons, fhall be 


fold or receemed. on 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 


vA 


To flop devored charitable deeds ? Shakfp. 
They, impious, dard to prey 
On herds devet-d to the god of day. Dope. 


2. To addict; as to a fect, or fiudy. 
While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral difcipline, 
Jer ’s ke no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, l pray; 
Or fo devote to Ariftotle’s checks, 
As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur'd. Sue jp. 

If perfons of this make mould ever detste 
themfclves to fcience, they thauld be well af- 
{ured of a folid and tiiong conflitation af bady. 

Mt aera 
ye condemn; to refign to ill. 

Aitens were devoted to their mpise and de- 
{pigitt. Decay ef Prey. 

Ai why, Penelope, this caulelets icar, 

To render ficen’s fort blefhugs infincere ¢ 
Alike dvete to forrow’s dire extreme 
The day refcQion and the miudnight dream. 
"op “A 
4. To additt ; to give up to ill. 

The Romanus having once debauched their 
{enles with the pleafures of other nations, they 
devoted tnemfelves unto afl wickednefs. 
. To curfe ; 
deftruction. 


(sree, 


to exccrate ; to doom to 


I dy 
Thofe wicked tents d:cerads lett the wrath 
Imoacncent, aging into vudeca tages, 


D:itiagedh nor. alse 


DEV 


To deftrufion facred and devote, 
He with his waole voficrity muft dic. Mian, 
Goddets of maids, and confcious of our hearts, 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, _ 
Wirich Niobc's devored ifue felt, 
When, hiing through the fkics, the fezther’d 
deaths were dealr. Dryden, 
Lct her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, 
Devore the hour when fuch a wretch was born; 
Like me to Cei.rts and to darknefs run. Kewe. 
Devote. adj. For devoted. 
How on a fudden lof, 
Detac’d, defower'd, and now tu death dera’e ' 
* Matron, 
DEVO'TEDNESS. a. f. [from devote. ] 
The ilate of being devoted or dedi- 
cated ; confecration ; addictednefs. 
Whatever may fall from my pen to her dit- 
advantage, relates to her but as fhe was, or may 
again be, an obftacie to your devotednefs to fera- 
phick love. Boyle, 
The owning of our obligation unto virtue, 
may be ftyled natural religion; that is to fay, a 
devctednefs unto God, fo as to act according to 
his will. Grew. 


Devotee. n. f. [devot, French.] One 
erroneoufly or fuperttitioufly religious ; 
a bigot. 


DEVOTION. n.f. [devotion, French; 
devotio, Latin. ] 


i. The flate of being confecrated or de- 
dicated. 


2. Piety; acts of religion; devoutnefs. 
Mean time her warlike brother on the feas 
His waving ttreamers to the winds dilplays, 
And vows for his return with vain devotion paye, 
Dryden, 
3. An aĉ of external worfhip. | 
Religious minds are infamcd with the love of 
publick devotion. Hooker. 
Yor as I paffed by and beheld your devericn, 
I found an altar with this inicription, To the uns 
known God. Aai 
In vain duth man the name of juft expe&, 
If ais devstisms he to God reglect. Denkan, 
4. Prayer; expreffion of devotion. 
An azed holy man, 
That day and night faid kis deverion, 
No other worldly butinets did apply. Fairy Q. 
Your dsvstien has its opportunity: we mutt 
pray always, but cnjefiy at certain times. Spratt. 
çe The fate of the mind under a ftrong 
fenfe of dependance upon God; devout- 
nefs ; piety. 
Grateful ts acknowledge whence his good 
Defcends, tumther with neart, and voice, and 
eycs 
Dircéted in dez9¢'4n, to adore 
‘And worhip God fupreme, who made him cl:ief 
Of all his warks. Milten, 
From the full choir when loud kofannas rife, 
And {well the pump of d@cadiul facrifice ; 
Amid that feene, if fome relenting cyc 
Glance on the ftone where ou: cold reliques lic, 
JJevction’s iclf Chall Real a thought from heav'n, 
Ore human tear fhall drop, and be forgiv’n. 
Pope. 
= Duslo may be confieeced either as an ex- 
ercife of publick ur private praycrs at fet times 
and occahons, or as a temper of the mind, a 
fale and difpoftiion of the heert, which is 
rightly atfectcd with fuch cxerciles. Luzo. 
6. An att of reverence, refpect, or cere- 
mony. 
Wither away fo faf? 
— Upon tic like dexwsrian as yourfelves, 
To gratulate the gentie princes there. Shak fpeare. 
7. Strong afkétion; ardent love; fuech as 
makes the lover the fole property of the 
perfon loved. 
Re oppofite ail planets of good Iuck 
To Wy p CCC iF, wath pure heart’s love, 


DEV 


Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
l tender not thy beauteous princely daughter, 
S hak[peare, 

He Had a particular reverence for the perfon of 
the king, and the more extraordinary devotion for 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to 
be trulted with his education. Clarendon, 

§. Earneftnefs; ardour; eagernefs, 

He fecks their hate with greater devorion- than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing un- 
done that may fully difcover hint tneir oppuftte. 

Shakfpeare. 
9. Difpofal; power; ftate of dependance 
On any one. 

Avundel caftle would keep that rich corner of 

the country at his muajelty’s deverion, Clarendon. 

Devo’TionaL. adj. [from devotion. ] 
Pertaining to devotion; annexed to 
worfhip ; religious. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that 
d:votional compliance and juncture of Irarts, 
which I defire to bear in holy offices, to be per- 
formed with me. King Charles, 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very caly rate, by a few 
demure looks, with fome devotional pottures and 
grimaces. South. 

Drvo'tronatist. n. /. [from devotion. ] 
A man zealovs without knowledge, or 
fuperftitioufly devout. 

To DEVO'UR., v. a. [devoro, Latin. ] 

1. To eat up ravenoufly, as a wild bealt or 
animal of prey. 

We will tay fume evil beaft hath devoured him. 

Genes. 

We ’ve willing dames enough: there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 
Finding it fo inclin’d. Shukfpeare. 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws. Shaky. 

2. Lodellioy or confume with rapidity 
and violence. 

A fiie devoureth before the», and behind them 
a flame burneth. Joel. 

How dire a tempeh from Mycenæ pour’d, 
Our plains, our temples, and vw town devons'd; 
It was the waite of war. Dry:ten. 

Notwithtanding that Sacrates fived in the 
time of thi wring peftiicnce at Athens, he 
never caught the leaft infection. Ad:lifon. 
aTe {wallow up; to annihilate. 

He fcem d in f{wittnefs to devour the way. 

Shakfpeare. 

Such a pieafure as grows frefher upon enjoy- 


ment; ats thougn continually ted upon, yet is 

never dete: red. South. 

Death *alks behind thee, znd cach fying 
hour 

Does fon:c loofe remnant of thy life deveur. 


Drysen, 
4. To enjey with avidity. 
Longing trey look, and gaping at the fight, 
Deweur her o’cr and o'er witu va delight. 
Dryden. 
DETO UREN 2. f. [from devouri] -A 
confumer; he that devours; he that 
preys upon, 
Rome is but a wildernefs of tygers; 
Tygers muĝ prey, and Rume aduids no prey 
Bat me ard mine: how happy art thou, then, 
From tnefe devourers to be banified!  Shutyp. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the leger 
dewourers {upply their place: traud fuceceds to 
violence. Decay of Piety. 
Cirp and tench do bef together, all other nh 
being S eurers of their Spawn, Mortimer. 
DEWOUT. ads. Cdevotus, Latin. ] 
t.-Pious; religious; devoted to holy 
duties. 
We mutt be conflant snd devant in the wor- 
Nip of our God, and ready in all adts of bene- 
vyolense tO our neigibour, Rogers. 


DEW 


2, Filled with pious thoughts. 

for this, with foul devour, ne thank’d the god; 

And, ot fuccefs fecure, return’d to his abode. 
Dryden, 
3. Expreffive of devotion or piety. 

Anan dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient fire defeends with all las train; 
‘Then with uplifted hands, and eyes ktcut, 
Grateful to heav’n. Micteo. 

Devo’urty. adv. [from devont.) Pi- 
oully; with ardent devotion; reli- 
gioully. 

Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where fhe kneel’d; and faint- 

like 
Cait her fair eyesto heav’a, and pray’d dev ously. 
Skut fpeare. 

One of the wife men having a while atten- 
tively and devoutiy viewed and contemplated 
tùis pillar and crois, fell down upon his face. 

Bacon, 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid- 
day, 
She deem devoutlier than moft ufe to pray. 
Lonne. 
Think, O my foul, devsut’y think, 
How, with affrighted cyes, 
Thou faw’it the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife ! Addi fan. 

To fecond caufes we feem to truf, without 
exprefling, fo devoutly as we oaght to do, our 
dependance on the firft. sitterbury. 


Devse. n. f. [more properly than deuce, 
‘Junius, from Dufius, the name of a cer- 
tain fpecies of evil ipirits.] The devil: 
a ludicrous word. 


Twas the prettieft prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce tuke me if J ha’n’t forgot it. 


Co WT eUE, 
Devtero'Gamy. n. A [Nór and 
ydu®.)] A fecond marriage. D:a. 


DEUTERONOMY. n. f. [d:¢ree® and oua. ] 
The fecond book of the law; the fifth 
book of Mofes. 

Devrtero’scory. n. f [Pere and 
oxenio.| The fecond intention; the 
meaning beyond the literal fenfe. Not 
in ufe, 

Not attaining the ceuterofeopy, or fecond in- 


tention of the words, they are fain to omit their 
confequences, coherences, figures, or topologies. 


Erow s b uigar Errozis.» 


DEW. n, f [teap Saxon; daaw, 
Dutch.} The moitture upon the 
ground. 


Fogs which we frequently obfcrve after fun- 
fetting, cven in our hotte months, are nothing 
bur a vapour conffting of water: which vapour 
was fent up in greater quantity ali the foregoing 
day, than now in the evening : but the fun then 
being above the horizon, taking it at the furface 
uf the carth, and rapidiy mounting it up into 
the atmofohcre, it was not difcernible : the fun 
being now gone cf, the vapour ftagnates at and 
near the earth, and faturates the air till it is fo 
thick as to be cafily vitible therein: and when 
at length the heat there is foumewhat further fpent, 
which is ufually about the middle of the night, 
it falls down again in a dew, alighting upon 
herbs and «ther vegetables, which it cherilinies, 
cools, and refrcthes. be codward, 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden arw of sleep, 
But with his tirn’rous dreasas was itil awak'd. 
StatMeare. 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind, in- 
deed; 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds ws; 
His dew falls ev'ry where. Shal eure. 
She lovk s as clear 
As morning soles newly wad with few, 
Sautfpea l. 


DEW 


Dews and rain are but the returns of moift 
vapours condenfed. Bacon, 
Now fliding fircams the thirfty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope, 
To Drw. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
wet as with dew; to moien; to be- 
dew. 

A trickling ttream of balm moft fovereign, 
And dainty derr, which on the ground full fl, 
And overflowed all the fertile plain, 

As it had derved been with timely rain. Fairy Q. 

With nim pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. 

Or fu much as it needs 
To dew the fovercign Hower, and drown the 
weeds, Shukjpearc. 
Give me thy hand, 
That I may swew it with my mournful tears. 
Staljpeare. 
He ceas'd; difcerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been cew'd in 
tears, 
Without the vent of words which thefe he 
breath’d. Milton. 
Palemon above the refi appears 
In fable garments, dew’'d with gubhing tears. 
Dryden, 
In Gallick blood again 
He dews his reeking {word, and ftrows the 
ground 
With headlefs ranks. Philips. 


DE'wBERRY. n. j. [from dew and berry. ] 
Dewberries, as they fland here among tht 
more delicate fruits, muft be underitood to inean 
rafberricsy which are alfo of the bramble kind. 
Ifanmer. 
Feed him with apricocks and dewerrics, 
With purple grapes, green figs, ancl muiherrics. 
Shat/peare. 
Dewsrspre NT. fart. [dew and Le/prent. | 
Sprinkled with dew. 
This evening late, by them the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their {upper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs deqwhe/prent, and were in fold, 
Í fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-fuckle. Mitton. 
Dew-BuRNING. adj. [from eee and 
éurning.} The meaning of this com- 
pound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes 
to the fparkling of dew. 
He now, to prove his late renewed might, 
High brandithing his bright dew-burn:xg blads, 
Upon his erefted fcalp fo fore did fmiie, 
That to tie fcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Queer, 
De'wnaop. n, f. [dew and drop.) A 
drop of dew which fparkles at funrife. 
I muĝ go feck fome dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowfip’s car. 
An hott 
Innumerable as the ftars of night, 
Or ftars of morning, dewdrcps, which the fun 
Impearts on ev’ry leaf, and ev'ry flower. Ailton 
Rett, tweet as deredrcps on the flow'ry lawns, 
When the fky opens, and the ruorsing dawns ! 
Lickel. 
De'wLap. n.f. [from Zatping or licking 
the dec. | 
1, The flefh that hangs down from the 
throat of oxen. 
Larze rowles of fat about his fhoulcers flung, 
And trom his neck the double dew/up hung. 
Addijcr. 
2. It is uled in Shak/peare for a lip flaccid 
with age, in contempt. 
And fumetimes lurk J in a goffip's bowl, 
In very likenefs of a roafted crzeb; 
And when the drinks againn her lips I bob, 
And on the wither'd derulap pour the ale. 
Shudfeeare 
Dewrart. adi. [from dewlan] Pur 
nied with dewhips, 


Saat, 


DSX 
Wro watta believe that there were mountanecrs 
Derwlept ‘ike bulls, whofe throats had hanging 
at em 
Wallets of ficth è? Shakfpeare. 
The dewlape buli now chaves along the plam, 
While burning luve ferments in ev'ry vein, Gay. 


De'w-worm. n. f. [from dew and worm. } 
A worm found in dew. 
Fur the trout, the dew worm, which fome call * 
the lub worm, andthe brandling, are the chicf. 
Bi alton. 
ewe. ad. (from dew. ] 
1. Refembling dew ; partaking of dew. 
From the earth a dewy mitt 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the held. Milton. 
Where two adverfe winds, 
Sublim’d from desey vapours in mid fky, 
Engage with horrid fhoc«, the ruiticd brine 
Roars tlormy. 
2, Moitt with dew ; rofeid. 
The joyous day ’gan early to appear, 
And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 
Of aged Tithone "gan herielt to rear, 
With rofy cheeks, tur fhame as bluthing red 
- Spenfer. 


"hil ps. 


The hee with honicd rhigh, 
That at her fiow’ry work doth fing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With fuch confurt as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feather'd fleep. 
His dewy locks diftill’d 

Ambroha. Milten. 

Befides the fuccour whick cold Ancien yields, 
The rocks of Hernicus and decay fields. Dryden. 


DEXTER. adjaifdéatuve)» (he errcht ; 
not the left. A term ufed in heraldry. 
My mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter check, and this finifter 
Bounds in my fire's. SMakjpeure. * 
DEXTERITY. n. f. (dexteritas, Lat. ] 
1. Readinefs of limbs; a€tivity; readi- 
nefs to attain fkill; fkill; expertnefs. 
2. Readinefs of contrivance; quicknefs 


of expedient ; fkill of management. 
His wifdom, by often evading from peril, 
was turned rather into a dexter: ta deliver him- 
felf from dangers when they prefed him, than 
Into a providence tu prevent and remove them 
afar off. Bacon, 
They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art 
and) dexterity. South. 
The fame Proteftants may, hy their deaterity, 
make themfelves the national religion, and 
Cifpofe the church-revenues among their pattors. 
Swift. 


Milton. 


De xrerous. adi. {dexter, Latin. ] 

t. Expert at any manual employment ; 
active ; ready: as, a dexterons work- 
mai. 

For both their dexvt':eu hands the lance could 


wicld. Pope. 
2. Expert in management ; fubtle; full of 
expedients. 


They contine themfatves, and are dexterous 
managers enough of the wares and products of ; 
tha: corner with which they content themfelves, — 

Locke. 
De'xsERousty. adv. [from dexteroxs. ] 
Expertly; fkilfully ; artfully. 

The magiltrite fomezimes cannot do his own 

ofice deatcroufly, but by acting the minister 
South 

Rut then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’rcufly to throw the lucky fice. Dryden.” 
De'xtrat. adj. [dexter, Latin.] The, 
right; not the left. . 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould 
hinder the liver from enabling the dextral parts, 
we mult not conceive it diffufeth its virtue by 
mere irradiation, but by its veins and proper vef- 
ls. Lrown's Valger Errours, 


DIA 
DEITRA'LITY. n. f. [from dextrah] The 


itate of being on the right, not the left, 
fide. 

li there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and fuch as ariteth trom a conflant root in 
nature, we might expe&t the fame in other ani- 
mals, whofe parts aic alfa dilferenced by dex- 
trality. Bicwn’s Vulgar Er:surs. 

Dia BE TES. dey, [zdis] A morbid 
copioufnefs of urine; a fatal colliqua- 
tion by the urinary pafaves. 

An increafe of that (cerctton may accompany 
the general colliquitions; as in fuses, beic 
fweats and Coughs, diaberss, and other confump- 
tions. Dor tamsi Piyficos Theology. 

DIABO'LICAL,?) adi. ‘from diabolus, 

Dirano'Licr, § Latin.] Devilif; par- 
taking of the qualities of the devil; im- 
pious; atrocious; nefarious; pertaining 
to the devil. 

This, in other beats obferv'd, 

Doubt might beget of diabolick powi, 
Active within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Aiie. 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 
revengeful man know very well, that the thistt 
of blood, and att:fation of dominion by vio- 
lence and oppreffion, is a mof diade/tca! outrage 
upon the laws of God and Nature. L* Eflrange. 


and they that ufe it are the devil's children. Avy. 
Damned tpirits muit necds be all envy, de- 
fpair, and rage: and have fo much of a diabolical 
naturc:inethem, as to with all men to hare their 
mifery’. Miserbury. 
DLACO' DION. a. fo [dvaxstdisr}> The 
fy:up of poppies. 
Driaco'ustrics. n. f. [haxesix2. | 
do€trine of founds. 
DI ADEM. n.f. [diadema, Latin.] 
t. A tiara; an enlign of royalty bound 
about the head of eattern monarchs. 
The facted d:adem in pieces rent, 

And purple robe gored with many a weund. 
Spenyjer. 
A lit the coblers* temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their cyes; 

From whence tis plain the diadem, 

That princes wear, devives frum them. 
2. The mark of royalty. worn on the 

head ; the crown. 

A crown, 

Golden in thew, is but a wreath of thorns; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cates, and fiecplefs 

nights, 

To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton. 

Why fhould he ravith then that iador 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Muft fhortly plant on his? Denham, 
Faction, that once made diadems her prev, 

And ftopt our prince in his triumphant ways 

Fled like a milt before this radiant day. Kefcom. 
Dr'anemen. aay. [from diadem.) Adorn- 

ed with a diadem ; crowned. 

Not fo, whea Seiden with rays divine, 

Touch’d with the flame that breaks froin virtue’s 

fhrine, 

Her prieitlets mule forbids the good to dic, 

And opcs the temple of etcraity. Pope. 


Di’aprome nfl [duduia] The time in 
which any motion is performed; the 


time in which a pendulum performs Its 


vibratian. 

A ery is ene etenth of a line, a line one tenth 
ef aninch, an inch one tenth of a philofophical 
fuot, £ phitofophical foot one third of a pendu- 
lum; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of forty- 
five degrees, are each cqual to one fecond ot 
tinc, or a fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Dyx’rests. ne J| [Axis] The fepa- 
ration or -disjunċlion .of fyllables ; as 
acr- 


The practice of lying is a diabolical exereife, | 


Swift, 


DIA 


DracNo'sricx. n. f Payer) A 
fymptom by which a difeafe is diftin- 
uifhed from others. 

I Mall lay down fome indifputable marks of 
this vicc, that whenever we fee the tukens, we 
may conclude the plague is in the houfe:—lct 
us hear your dragnafficks, Callier on Pride, 
= One of our plyficians proved difapponted of 
“his prognofticks, or rather diagasflicks. Harev. 

DIA’GONAL. ads, [heya | Reach- 
ing from one angle to another, fo as to 
divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The monfrofity ot the badger is ill-contrived, 
and with fome Gitadvantage; the fhortnefs being 
fxcd unto tne legs of one hae, that might have 
been more properly placed upon the diagonal 
mover:. rorun" 3 Vuigar Errour 

All fouts ot one compuied of granuics, will 
cut and rive in any Cireétion, as well in a per- 
pendicular, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and 
parallci to the fde of the ftvata. I oodward. 
Draconat. n. f. [from the adjcétive. | 
A line drawn from angle to angle, and 
dividing a {gnare into equal parts. 

Wohnen a man has in his mind the idea of two 
lines, viz. the fde and diagonal of a {quarc, 
whercot the disgral isan inch long, be may have 
the idza alfo of the divifion of tiat ling into a 
ceitain number of equal parts. Locke. 
Dia’GonaL iy. adv, [from diagonal.) In 

a diagonal direction. 

The right and left are not deEned by philo- 
fophers according to Common acceptation, that 
is, re(petively from one man unto anuther, or 
any confiant fite in cach, as though that should 
be the right in onc, which, upon confiont or 
facing, ftands aihwart or diugonef'y unto the 
other ; -but werc difttnguifhed according unto 
their «activity, and predurinant locomotion, oa 
the either fide. Brewa's Vulgar Eryours, 

Di‘acraK. n. f. [Achyeappae) A delinea- 
tion of geometrical figures; a mathee 
matical {cheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a {eeming 
demonttration in the mathematicks; very fpe- 
cious in the diagram, but failing in the mechanick 
operation. Dryden, 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of 
thefe cozitative lincs and angles, and demon- 
itrate their properties of perception and appetitc, 
as plainly as we know the other properties of 
triangics and circles ? Bentleys 

Dracry'viates. a. f. [from diagrydium, 

Lat.] Strong purgatives made with dia- 

grydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to be evacuated 
by diazrydiates, mixed with tartar, ot tome acid, 
or riubarb powder. Foyer. 

DVVAL. m. fJ: [diale, Skinner.} A plate 
marked with lines, where a hand or 
fhadow fhows the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is fhort : 

To pend that fhortnefs bafcly were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a diul’s point, 

Suli ending at th? arrivalof an hour. S#ut/peare. 

lf the motion be very dow, we perceive it nots 
we have no fenfc of the accretive motion of piants 
or animals ; and the fly thadow ftcals away upon 
the diw, and the quickctl eye can dtfcover na 
more than that it is gane. Glanviile. 


Drar-rcate. n. f. [dial and plate.) That 

on which hours or lines are marked. 
Strada tells us that the two friends, being cach 

of them poffeffed of a maynetical ncedle, made 
a kind of divl- plate, infcribang it with the four 
and twenty letters, in the tame manner as the 
hours of the day ave marked upon the ordinary 
diul- plate. wtddifon’ s Spectator. 

DIALECT. ye {dazarcerec. | 

1. The fubdiviiion of a language ; as the 
Attic, Doric, Ionic, /Eolic dialed&ts. 

2. Style; manner of expredlion, 


DIA .« 


When themfelves do prefife that whereof 
they write, they change their «sase? ; and tnofe 
wads they thun, as if there were in them fome 


fecret Iting. Haoker. 
3. Language; fpeech. 
In her youth 
There is a prone and (pecchlets diasce?, 
Such as moves men. Shakfpeare. 


It the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind 
the perfon upon whom it was conferred to the 
returns of gratitude, why, in the univerfal «ta/ce? 
ot the wold, are Kincneffes still called obliga- 
trons ? South. 

Diatecticar., adj. (from dialečtick.] 
Logical; argumental. 


Thofe eiale Pica! fubricties, that the fchoolmen 
employ about phyfiological mytteries, more de- 
clue the witof him that ufes them, than increale 
the knowledge of tuber havers of truth. Æ% 


DIALECTICK., n. f. Aaxt. | Lo- 


gick ; the art of icafoning. 


Di'arrine. n. f. (from dial.) The feia- 
terick' feience ; the knowledge of 
fhadow ; the art of confiruciing dials 
on which the thadow may Mhow the 
hour. 


Di'acist. 2. f. Pirom dial] 
itructer of dials. 

Scientifick dia/ij’s, by the geometrick cont- 
derations uf lines, bave found out rules to mark 
out the irregular motion ot the Madow in all hati- 
tudes, and on all planes. Moxon, 

Dra’rocist. n. /. [from dialogue.] A 
fpeaker in a dialogue or conference ; a 
writer of dialogues. 


DVALOGUE. mf. [dutacyo-.] A con- 
ference ; a converfation between two or 
more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the two learned 
men have compiled in praile of the owl and 
cuckoo ? Shak/peare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex! Laf- 
civious dialegues are innocent with you. Dryden. 

In eafy diulogues is Fletcher’s praile : 

He mov'd the mind, but had not pow’r to raife. 
Dryden, 

To Dt’atocue. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To difcourfe with another; to confer. 

Dott dialogue with thy fhadow? Shakfpearc, 


Diatry’sts. n. f [dix avo.) The figure 
in rhetorick by which fyllables or words 
are divided. 

DIAMETER. n" fhe aad” Lec] 
The line which, paffing through the cen- 
tre ofa circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts. 

The fpace between the carth and the moon, 
aecording to Ptolemy, is feventcen times the 
diameter of the earth, which makes, in a grols 
account, about onc hundred and twenty thouiand 
tniles. Rak. igh, 

The tay of Naples is the mof delightful one 

‘that I ever faw : at lies in almoft a round fizine 
of about thirty miles in the diameter. Eddan. 

DIA METRAL. adj. [from diameter.] De- 
fcribing the diameter; relating to the 
diameter. 

Dia METRALLY. adv. [from diametral. ] 
According to the direction of a diame- 
ter; in dire@t oppofition. 

Chriftian piety ts, beyond all other things, dia- 
meftrally oppufed to prophancnefs and impiety of 
actions. Harmnzend, 

DiaMeTRICAL, adj. [from diameter. ] 

í. Defcribing a diameter. 

EVOL. P 


A con- 


DIA 


2. Obferving the direction of a diameter. 
The fin of calumny is fet in a molt diumesvical 


oppolition tu the evangelical precept of loving vur 
neighbuurs as ourfelves. Ga. of the Tongue. 


DiaMEYRICALLY. adv. [from diametri- 
cal.) In a dtametrical dire@ion. 


Me perfuacded the king to content tu what was 
diametricallya-cainl his confcicnce and bis honour, 
and, in truth, lis fecurity. Clarendon, 

Thus intercepted in its paffage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ftratum diametrically, 
glides along the lower furface of it, permeating 
the horizont:] interval, which is betwixt the faid 
denfe Styatum and that which lies underneath it. 

Weodward. 


Di'amonp. n, f. (diamant, Fr. adamas, 
Latin. ] 

The diamond, the moft valuahle and harden of 
al! sme gems, 1s, when pure, pericetly clear and 
pollacd as the pureit water; and is eminently 
ciliagushed from all other fubftances by its vivid 
{piencow, and the brigitnels of its reflexions. 
It is extrenicly various in fhape and fize, being 
found in the greateft quantity very fmall, ane the 
larger uncs catremely feldom met with, The 
largeit ever Known is that ta the poffefion of the 
Great Mogul, which weighs two hundred and 
feventy-nine carats, and is cumputed to be 
worth teven hundred and feventy-iaine thoufand 
two hundred and forty four pounds. The dia- 
mond bears the force of the ftrongeft fires, except 
the concentrated folar rays, without hurt; and 
even that infinitely tierceit of all fires docs it no 
injury, unlefs diccted tu its weaker parts. © [t 
beats a glafs noufe fire for many days, and if 
taken carefully out, and tuffered to cool by de- 
grees, is found as bright and beautiful as befurc ; 
but if taken haftily out, it will fometimes crack, 
and even fplit into two ur three picces. The 
places where we have diamonds are the Ealt In- 
dics and the Bralils; and though they are ufually 
found clear and culuuriefs, yet they are tume- 
umes flightly tinged with the colours of the 
other gems, by the mixture of iome mietalline 
particles. Hill on Foffls, 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner; 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promis ‘d. 

Saak/peure. 

I fee how thine eve would emulate the diamond : 

thou hait the right a:ched bent of the brow. 
Shak/peare. 

The diamond is preferable and yaitly fuperior 
to all others in lufre and beauty: as alfo in 
hardnefs, which renders it more durable and 
latting, and therefore much more valuable, than 
any other ttone. Woodward. 

The «diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 
Fair as the flar tnat ufhers in the morn. Blackmore. 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureftt rays, 
Colleéted light, compact. Thomjon. 


Di‘apase. a. fe [da mzem.] A chord 
including all tones. ‘The old word for 


d 
diapafen. See Diarasox. 


And 'twixt them hoth a quadrant was the bafe, 

Proportion’d equally ky feven and ninc; 

Nine was the cucle ict in heaven’s place, 

All which compacted mace a good diupafe. 
Spenfer. 

The fweet numbers and melodious meafures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 

And make a tuneful diapa of pieatures, 
Now being Jet to run at liberty. Spenfer. 

Dispa’son, n. fi [dd e2ceu.] 

Diapajon denotes a chord which includes all 
tones : it is the fame with that we call an eighth, 
or an octave; becuufe there are but feven tunes 
or notes, and thea the cigtth is the fume again 
with the frit. Marris. 

It difcovereth the true coincidence of founds 


into dapjens, which is the return of the fame 
fuund Dacen. 


DIA 
Warth dia 
Broke the fair mulick that all creatures made 
To ther great Lord, whole love theis motin 
Iway'd 
In perfect diapafor, whilft they ttood 
In firit obedience, and their Rate of gaod. Milton. 
Many a {weet rife, many as fwcet a fall, 
A full-mouth ty AA fwialkows all. Creflaw, 
From harmony, from heaventy harmony, 
This univerfal frame began; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 
The drapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 


DIAPER. n. f. [diapre, Fr. of uncertain 
etymology. ] 

1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and 
other figures; the finet fpecies of 
figured linen after damafk. 

Not anv damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting ot fuft filken twine ; 

Nor any weaver, which bis work doth boat 
In diaper, in damatk, or in lyne, 
Night in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious net-work to compare, 

Spenjer, 
2. A napkin; a towel. 

Let one attend him with a filver hafon 
Full of rote-water, and bettrew’d with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper, Shuk, 


To Di'arer. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To variegate; to diverfify ; to flower. 

For fear the Rones her tender fout fhould wrong, 
The ground he ftrew’d with flowers all along, 
And diaper’ hike the difcolour'd mead. Spenfer, 

Fiora ufed to cluath our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objects, Hower. 

2. To draw flowers upon clothes. 

If you diaper upon folds, lct your work he 
broken, and taken, as it were, by the half; for 
reafun tells you, that your fuld muft cover fome- 
what unfeen. Peucham o2 Drawing. 


DiaPBaANeEITy. n. /. [from aparia. ] 
Tranfparency ; pellucidnels; power of 
tran{mitting light. 

Eecaule the outward coat of the eye ought to 
be pellucid, to tranimit the light, which, ifthe 
eves thould always ftand open, would be apt to 
grow dry and Shrink, and lofe their diapZanzity ; 
therefore are the cye-lids fo contrived as often ro 
wink, that fo they may; as it were, glaze and 
varnifh them over with the moitture they cona 
tain. Ruy: 

DIaAPHA NICK. adi. (Aad and Pairs. ] 
Tranfparent ; pellucid ; having the 
power to tran{mit light. 

Airis an element fnpcrior, and lighter than 
water, through whofe vat, open, fubtile, diupka- 
nick, or tranfparent body, the light, afterwards 
created, eafily tranfpired. Raleigh. 

DIA‘PHANCUS. ads. [uae and Gair. | 

“ Tranfparent ; clear; tranflucent ; pel- 
lucid ; capable to tranfmit ligkt. 

Anftotle calleth light a quality inherent cr 
cleaving to a diaphancus body. Raleigr. 

When he had taken off the infect, he found in 
the leaf very little and diapłansus eggs, exactly 
like to thofe which yet remained in the tubes of 
the fly’s womb. Ray. 


D1APHORE'TICK. adj. [3 a®ormxec.] Su- 
dorifick ; promoting a diaphorefis or 
perfpiration ; caufing fweat:> | 

A dtaphoretizk medicine, or a fudorifick, is 
fomething that wall provoke fweating. Wratis. 
Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perfj:iration, 
help the organs of digeftion, becaufe the attenua- 
tion of the aiiment makes it perfpirable. srouth, 

Di’APHRAGM, n. /. [s22earpo- | 

t. The midriff which divides the upper 
cavity of the bedy from the lower. 


3U 


DIB 


2. Any divifion or partition which divides 
a hollow body. 

It confifts of a fafciculus of hodies, round, 
about one faxth of an inch in diameter, hollow, 
and parted into numerous cells by means of diu- 
Phragms thick fet throughout the whole length 
of the body. Wocdward. 

DIAR RHOE‘’A. n. VA [nagore] A 
flux of the belly, whereby a perfon fre- 
quently goes to Itool, and is cured either 
by purging off the caufe, or reltringing 
the bowels. Quincy. 

During his diarrkaa I healed up the fontancls. 

Wifeman. 

Diarruoe'ticr. adj. [from diarrhea. ] 
Promoting the flux of the belly ; folutive ; 

purgative. 


Millet is diarrkætic, cleanfing, and ufeful in 
Ciieafes of the kidneys. Arbuthnot. 
Di'ary. n. fJ. [diarium, Lat.] An ac- 
count of the tranfaétions, accidents, 
and obfervations of every day; a 
journal. 

In fea voyages, where there is nothing to be 
feen but fky and fea, men make diaries; but, in 
Jand-travel, wherein fo much ıs to be obferved, 
they omit it. Bacon. 

I go on in my intended diary, Tatler. 

Dia’stouer. n. /. [haron] 

a. A figure in rhetorick, by which a fhort 
fyllable is made long. 

2. The dilatation of the heart. 

The fyftole feems to vefemble the forcible 
bending of a (pring, and the dra/fole its flying out 
again to its natural ftate. Ray. 

Dia’styce. EEF and FuAC, a pillar. ] A 
fort of edifice, where the pillars ftand at 
fuch a diftance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thicknefs are 
allowed for intercolumniation. Harris. 


DiatTe’sseron.n. f. [of dia’, and riogssa, 
four.} An interval in mufick, com- 
pofed of one greater tone, one leffer, 
and one greater femitone: its propor- 
tion being as four to three. It is called, 
in mufical compofition, a perfect fourth. 

Harris. 

Draro’wick. [of Marbo.) The ordi- 
nary fort of mufick which proceeds by 
different tones, either in afcending or 
defcending. It contains only the two 
greater and leffer tones, and the greater 
femitone. Harris. 


Diaze’utTicr Tone. [ofe and &úyrpi.] 
In the ancient Greek mufick, disjoined 
two-fourths, one on each fide of it ; and 
which, being joined to either, made a 
fifth. This is, ia our mufick, from A 
to B. 

Trey allowed to this diazeutick tone, which is 
our La, Mi, the proportion of nine to eight, as 
being the unalterable difference of the fifth and 
fourth. 

Di‘ssre. n. f. [from dipfel, Dutch, a 
fharp point, Skinner; from dabble, Ju- 
nius.} A {mall fpade; a pointed in- 
firument with which the gardeners make 
toles for planting. 

Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, 

and fpade, 
By line and by level trim garden is made. 
Tiffer’s Hufbandry, 

Dilssrone. n. f- A little one which 

children throw at another ftone, 


Dicu. 


Harris. 


DIC 


I have feen little girls exercife whole hours to- 
gether, and take abundance of pains, to be ex- 
pert at dibfiones. Locke. 


Dica‘city. a. f. [dicacitas, Lat.] Pert- 


Did. 


nefs ; faucinels. 


DICE. n.f. The plural of die. See Dre. 


It is above a hundred to one againtt any par- 
ticular throw, that you do not catt any given fet 
of faces with four cubical ace; becaufe there 
are fo many feveral combinations of the fix faces 
of four dice: now, after you have cak all the 
trials but one, it is till as much odds at the laf 
remaining time, as it was at the fr. Bentiey. 


To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
game with dice. 


I was as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need 
to be; virtuous enough; fwore little ; diced nor 
above feven times a week. Shak{peare 


Di'ce-sox. n. f. [dice and box.] The 


box from which the dice are thrown. 


What would you fay, thould you fee the 
fparkler thaking her clhow for a whole night to- 
gether, and thumping the table with a dice-box? 

Addifon. 


Di'cer. n. f. [from dice.] A player at 


dice; a gamefter. 
They make marriage vows 


As falfe as dicers’ oaths. Shak/peare. 


This word feems corrupted from 
dit for do tt. 

Rich men fin, and I eat root : 
Much good dick thy good heart, Apemantus. 
Shak{peare's Timon. 


Dicuo’tomy. n. /. [Nxoropiae] Diftri- 
bution of ideas by pairs. 

Some perfons have difturbed the order of na- 
ture, and abufed their readers by an affectation 
of dichotomies, trichotomics, fevens, twelvcs, &c. 
Let the nature of the fubje&, confidered together 
with the defign which you have in view, always 


determine the number of parts into which you 
divide it. Watts, 


Di'ckens. A kind of adverbial exclama- 
tion, importing, as it feems, much the 
fame with the devil; but I know not 
whence derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ?— 

—J cannot tell what the dickens his name is my 
hufband had him of. Shukfpeare. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum ? 
—— But ha’n’t you found it, fir? Congreve. 


Dr'crer of Leather. n, f. [dicra, low 
Lat.] Ten hides. Did. 


To SDC ie BES a. 444M dicias 5 eat. | 
To deliver to another with authority ; 
to declare with confidence. 

The Spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ftudded amber darts a guiden ray; 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 
My wonder diclates is the dome of Jove. Pope. 
Whatfoever is dared to us by Ged himfelf, 
or by men who are divinely infpired, muit be 
believed with full affurance. Watts. 


Di'crate. n. f. [di@atum, Lat.] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority ; pre- 
fcription ; prefcript, 

Thofe right helps of art, which will fcarce be 
found by thofe who fervilely confine themielves 
to the dares of othcrs. Locke. 

I credit what the Grecian diffates fay, 

And Samian founds o'er Sceta’s hills convey. 
Prier, 

Then let this ditate of my love prevail. Pepe. 

DICTA'TION. a. f. [from didate.] The 
at or practice of dictating or pre- 
{cribing. Dia. 


DID 


DICTATOR. n. f. [Latin.] 


1. A magiftrate of Rome, made in times 


of exigence and diitrefs, and invelted 
with abfolute authority. 

Kind difaters made, when they came hume, 
Their vanquith’d toes free citizens of Rome. 


Walter. 

Julius with honour tam’d Rome's foreign 
foes ; 

But patriots fell, ere the diator rofe. Prior. 


2. One invetted with abfolute authority. 
Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 
To him, their great däator. Milton. 
3. One whofe credit or authority enables 


him to direct the conduct or opinion of 
others. 

Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over 
another, to have the authority to be the didtator 
of principles, and teacher of unqueftionable 
trutns. Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward {plendour, 
thoeld fet up pcerfons for d:aters to all the reit 
of mankind, is a molt fhameful invahon of the 
right of our underftunding. Watts, 

DICTATO'R1AL. adj. [from di@ator.) Au- 


thoritative; confident; dogmatical ; 

overbearing. 

_ A young academick often dwells upon a 

Journal, or an obfervator that treats of trade and 

politicks in a diFutorial ftile, and is lavith in the 

praife of the author, Watts. 
Dicta’rorsuip. n, f. [from dGator.] 
1. The office of di&ator. 

This is the folemneft title they can confer 
under the princedom, being indced a kind of 
di Pater rip. Wotton, 

2. Authority ; infolent confidence. 

This is that perpetual didfator/hip wich is ex- 

ercifed by Lucretius, though often in the wrong, 
Dryden, 

Di’cTaTuRE. n. f- [diG@atura, Latin.) 
The office of a diĝator; ditatorfhip. 
Dià. 

Di'ction. n. f. [difion, French; diðio, 

Lat.] Style; language; expreffion. 

There appears in every part of his di&ion, or 
expreflion, a kind of noble and bold purity. 

Dryden, 
Dictionary. n. f. [didonarium, Lat.] 
A book containing the words of any lan- 
guage in alphabetical order, with expla- 
nations of their meaning; a lexicon; 
a vocabulary ; a word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, ard 
left an account that they ftand in awe of charms, 
fpells, and conjurations; that they are atraid of 
letters and characters, notes and dafhes, which, 
fet together, do fignify nothing; and not only in 
the diélionary of man, but im tne fubtler vocabu- 
lary of Sman. Browa's Vulgar Evecues, 

Is it fuch a fault to tranflate fimulacra images ? 
I fce what a good thing it is to have a good ca- 
tholick di@ionuary, Stillingfcer. 

An army, or a parliament, is a cullection of 
men; a diċlionary, or nomenclature; ts a collec- 


tiun of words. Watts. 
Din. of do. [did, Saxon.] 
1, The preterit of do. 
Thou cant not fay I did it, Shakfpeare, 


What did that greatnefs in a woman’s mind ? 
Til locg’d, and weak to act what it defign’d. 
Dryden. 
2. The fign of the preter-imperfe& tenle, 
or perfect. 
When did his pen on fearning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underhand? Dryden. 
3- It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as I 
did really love him. 
Diva'cTicaL, } adj. [Rdeerizo.] Pre. 
Dipa'ctick, $ ceptive; giving pre- 
4 


i ies 


cepta: as a didadick poem is a poem 
that gives rules for fome art; as the 
Georgicks. 

The means ufed to this purpofe are partly 
didu@tical, and partly protreptical; demonitrat- 
ing tne truth of the golpel, and then urging the 
profeifors of thofe truths to be ftedfatt in the 
faith, and to beware of infidelity. Ward on Infid. 


Dr'oarrer. n, f. [from dip.) A bird 
that dives into the water. 


Dipasca’Lick. adj. [ddzzxaries] Pre- 
ceptive ; didactick ; giving precepts in 
fome art. 

I found it neccflary to form fome fory, and 
give a kind of body to the poem: under what 
fpecies it may be comprchended, whether dida/- 
calick ov heroick, I leave to the judgment of the 
criticks. Prior. 

Jo Di'vner. v. a. [diddern, Teut. zittern, 
Germ.) To quake with cold; to thiver. 
A proviacial word. Skinner. 

Dipst. The fecond perfon of the preter 


tenfe of do. See Dip. 
Oh lait and bct of Scots! who did? main- 
tain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreiga reign. 
Dryden. 
Dipuction. n, f. [didudtio, Latin. } 
Separation by withdrawing one part 
from the other. 

He ought to fhew what kind of ftrings they 
are, which, though ftrongly faftened to the infide 
of the receiver and fuperficics of the bladder, 
muft draw as forcibly one as anothcr, in compa- 
rifon of thofe that within the bladder draw fo as 
to hinder the didu&ion of its fides. Boyle. 

Jo DIE. v.a. [deazx, Saxon, a colour. ] 
To tinge; to colour; to ftain. 
So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as died her cheeks with pale. 
Milton. 
All white, a virgin faint fhe fought the fhies ; 
For marriage, though it (ullies not, it dies. 
Dryden. 
Dit. n. fJ. [from the verb.] Colour ; 
tincture; ftain; hue acquired. 
It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whit'fl part black. Shakfp. 

We have dainty works of feathers of won- 
Gerful luitie, excellent dies, and many. Bacon. 

Darknefs we fee emerges into light, 

And fhining funs defcend to fable night : 

Ev'n heav’n itfelf receives another dic, 

When wearied animals in flumbers lie 

Of midnight eafe; another, when the grey 

Of morn preludes the (plendor of the day. 
Dryden. 

It is furprifing to fee the images of the mind 
ftamped upon the afpedt ; to fec the cheeks take 
the die of the paflons, and appear in all the 
colours of thought. Collier of the Afpe€?. 

Jo Die. v. n. [deatian, Sax. | 
1. To lofe life; to expire; to pafs into 
another itate of exiltence. 

Thou dofi kill me with thy falfehood; and it 
grieves me not to die, but it grieves me that thou 
art the murtherer. Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conquefts long furvive, 
Dying ere {carce ne had begun to live. s4ddison. 

Oh let me live my own, and dre fo too! 

To live and die is all [ have to do. Denham. 
2. To perifh by violence or difeafe. 

The dira only ferved ta confirm him in his frf 
opinion, that it was his deitiny to die in the en- 
fuing combat. Dryden. 

Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies ; 
Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies : 

In vain a fingle Trojan fues for grace; 

But leaft the fons of Priam’s hateful race : 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good PatrasJus is no more | 
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Ie, far thy better, was furedoom’d to dies 
And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality ? Pope. 
3. It has 4y before an inilrument of death. 
Their young men fhall die by the fword; their 
fons and daughters fhall die by famine, Jerem. 


4. Of before a dileafe. 

They often come into the world clear, and 
with the appearance of found hodics; which, 
notwithftanding, have been infedted with difeate, 
and have died of it, or at leaft have been very in- 
firm. Wifeman. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and 
of before a politive caufe: thefe prepo- 
fitions are not always truly diftinguithed. 

At firft the ttartles, then the ftands amaz'd; 
At laft with terror fhe from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein the gaz’d, 
And fhuns it ftill, altho’ for thir the dre. 

Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. 

Addifon. 

Hipparchus being paffionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathylius, leaped 
and died of his fall. Addifon, 

6. To be punifhed with death. 

If I die tor it, as no lefs is threatened me, the 
king my old mafter mult be relieved. Shakfp. 

What is the love of our neighbour ?— 
—The valuing him as the image of God, one for 


whorn Chrilt died, Hammond, 
7. To be loft; to peri; to come to 
nothing. 


How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 
Of forrie fancies your companion making, 
Ufing thofe thougats which thould indeed have 

dicd 
With them they think on. Shak/peare’s Macbeth, 

If any fovercignty, on account of his pro- 
perty, had been vefted in Adam, which in truth 
there was not, it would have died with him. 

Locke, 

Whatever pleafure any man may take in 
fpreading whifpers, he will find greater fatif- 
faétion by letting the fecret die within his own 
breatt. Speélator. 

8, To fink ; to faint. 


His heart died within him, and he became as 


a ftone. 1 Samuel, 
g. [In theology.] To perih everlaft- 
ingly. 
So long as God fhall live, fo long thall the 
damned die. Hakewill on Providence, 


10. To languith with pleafure or tender- 
nefs. 
To founds of heav’nly harps fhe dies away, 
znd melts in vifions of eternal day. Pope. 


li. To vanih. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
Shakfpeare. 
The fmaller ftains and blemifhes may die 
away and difappear, amidft the brightnefs that 
furrounds them; but a blot of a dceper nature 
cafts a Ihade on all the other beauties, and darke 
ens the whole character. Addifor’s Speétator. 


12. [In the flyle of lovers.] To languith 
with affection. 

The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatler. 

13. To wither, asa vegetable. 

Except acorn of wheat fall into the ground, 
and dre, itabideth alone; but if it die, it bring- 
eth forth much fruit. John. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. n.f. pl. dice. [dé, Fr. dis, Welfh. ] 

1. A fmall cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to fix, which game- 
flers throw in play, 

Keep a gamefter from the dice, and a good 


ftudent from bis book, and it is wonderful. 
Stat/peare, 
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Ihave fet my life upon a eaft, 
And I will tand the hazard of the die. Shal/. 
He knows which way the lot and the die halt 
fall, as perfeetly us if they were alrcady cat. 
Scout’, 


2. Hazard; chance. 


Eftfoons his cruel hand fir Guyon ftaid, 
Temp'ring the paffion with advifement flaw, 
And muft'ring might on enemy difmay’d ; 
For th’ equal die of war ne well did koow. 
Fairy Quecr. 
So both to battle fierce arranged are; 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my (pear: fuch is the dre of war. 
Fairy Quecn. 
Thine is th’ adventure, thine the victory : 
Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee. 
Dryden; 


3. Any cubick body. 


Young creatures have learned fpelling of words 
by having them patted upon little flat tablets or 
dies. Warsi. 


Die. n. f. plur. dies. The amp ufed 


in coinage. 

Such variety of dies made ufe of by Wood in 
ftumping his money, makes the difcovcry of 
counterfeits More dithculr. Swift. 


Dier. x. f. [from die.] One who fol- 


lows the trade of dying; one who dies 


clothes. 
The fleece, that has been by the cer ftain’d, 
Never again its native whitencfs gain’d. 
Waller. 
There were fome of very low rank and pro- 
fe fons who acquired great cftates: cublers, 
diers, and fhoemakers gave public fhows to the 
people. -Arbuthnot on Coins. 


DIET. n. f. [dista, low Latin; ĝazira. ] 
1. Food; provifions for the mouth 5 


victuals. 
They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or 
curiofity of diet, than to maintain life. Raleigh. 
Time may come, when men 
With angels may participate; and find 
No inconvenient det, nor too light fare. 
Milto-. 
No part of «def, in any feafon, is fo healthful, 
fo natural, and fo agreeable to the ftomach, as 
good and well-ripened fruits. Temple. 
Milk appears to be a proper diet for human 
bodics, where acrimony is to be purged or avoid- 
ed; but not whcre the canals arc obfiructed, it 
being void of all faline quality. Arbuthnot. 


2. Food regulated by the rules of medi- 


cine, for the prevention or cure of any 
difeafe. 


I consmend rather fome dier for certain feafons, 
than frequent ufc of phyfick ; for thofe diers alter 
the body more, and trouble it lefs. Bacon. 

í rettrained myfelf to fo regular a diet, as to 
eat fieh but once a-day, and litte at a times 
without falt or vinegar. Temple. 

Allowance of provifion. 

For his diet, there was a continual diet giver 

him by the King. Seremiat, 


Jo D'ET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feed by the rules of medicine. 


She diets him with faiting cvery day, 
The (welling of his wounds to mitigate, 
And made him pray both carly and ekc late. 
Fairy Queene» 
Shew a while like fearful war, 
To dict rank minds fick of happinefs, 

And purge th’ obftructions which begin to Rop 
Our very veins of life. Shak/psare’s Henry tv. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd: 
The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold; and then 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive; but when we've ftuff'd 

Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of bloud, 

With wince and fecding, we have fuppkr fouls 

Than in our pticitlike fats; twctefore I'll watch 
him 

Till he be déeted to my requet. Shat/peare, 
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T wil attend my hufband, be lis nurfe, 
Dict tis hcknels; for it is my office. Shak fp- 
Hencefoith my early care 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe ; 
Till, detet by thee, I grow mature 
{a knowledge as the gods, wioall things know. 
Milton. 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no 
country had lefs occafion : we have «dicted a heal- 
thy body into a confumption, by plying it with 
phy fick inttead of food. Swift 
2, To give food to. 
I’m partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do tufpect the luity Moor ; 
Hath leapt into my feat. Shak/peare’s Othello. 
. To board; to fupply with diet. 
To Di’ Er: Go ile 
x. To eat by rules of phyfick. 
Ee o.eat;, to feed. 
l join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 
Spare fail, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 
Di'er-prink. a. f. [diet and drink.) 
Medicated liquors; drink brewed with 
medicinal ingredients. 
The obfervation will do that better than the 
Jady’s dist-drinks, or apothecary’s medicines. 
Locke. 
Di‘et. n, f [from dies, an appointed 
day, Skinner; from diet, an old Ger- 
man word fignifying a multitude, 
Junius.) An affembly of princes or 
eltates. 
An emperour in title without territory, who 
can otdain nothing of importance but by a dict, 
or afembly of the eftates of many free princes, 
ecclefiaftical and temporal. Raleigh. 
Dietary. adj. [from dict. ] Pertaining 
to the rnlesof diet. Did. 


Di'erer. n. f. [from diet.) One who 
preferibes rules for eating ; one who 
prepares food by medicinal rules. 


He fauc’d out broth as Juno had been fick, 

And he her dieter. Shukfpcare’s Cynbeline. 
Diere'ticat. } adj. [darsni] Re 
Diere’tick. § lating to dict ; belong- 

ing to the medicinal cautions about the 
ule of food. 

He reccived no other counfel than to refrain 
from cold drink, which was but a dietetica/ cau- 
tion, and fuch as culinary prefeription might 
have afforded. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

This Look of Cheyne’s became the fulject 
of converfation, and produced even fects in 
the dietetics? philofophy. Arbuth. on clio, 

To DIFFER. v. n. [aifero, Latin.] 

t. Tobe diftinguifhed from ; to have pro- 
perties and qualities not the fame with 
thofe of another perfon or thing. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will 
take a differing found fiom the fame pipe dry. 

dco. 

Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't difcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 

Aiddifor's Cato. 

The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in 

their qualities. Arbuthnot. 
2. To contend ; to be at variance. 


A man of judgment Mall fometimes hea; 
ignorant men afer, and know weil within him- 
{elf that thofe which fo differ mean onc thing. 
and yet they themfelvcs never agree. Bacon. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment nit; 
We'll never differ with a crowdéd pit. 

3. Fo be of a contrary epinion. 

In things purely fpeculative, as thcfe are, and 
no ingredients of our faith, wis free to differ 
from one anuthesin our opinions and fentiments. 

Burnet’: Lheory. 


Rowe. 


DiFFERENCE. 7. 
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There are certain mealurcs to be kept, which 
may leave a tendency rather togain than to irritate 
thofe who difer with you in their fentiments. 

-Tddifon’s Freehalder. 

Others differ with me about tie truth and 


reality of thete fpeculatioas. Cheyne. 


Celiferentia, Latin ] 
1. State of being diftinct trom fomething ; 
coltrariety to identity. 


Where the faith of the holy church is one, a. 


difference betwecn cuftonis of the church doth 
no harm. Hooter. 

. The quality by which one differs from 
another. 

This nobility, or d'ference from the vulgar, 
was not in the beginning given to the fucceffion 
of blood, but to the fucceffion of virtue. Raleigh. 

Thus, born alike, from virtuc frft began 
The diff’ rence that diftinguifh’d man from man: 
He claim’d no title from defcent of blood; 

But that, which made him noble, made him 
good. Dryden. 

Though tt be ufefulto difcern every variety that 
is fo be found in nature, yet itis not convenient to 
confider every differznce that is in things, and 
divide them into diftinét claffes under every fuch 
difference. Locke. 
3% ‘The difproportion between one thing 

and another, caufed by the qualities ot 

each. 

You fhall fce great difference betwixt our Bohe- 
mia and your Sicilia. Shak/peare’s Winter's Tale. 

Oh the trange differcnce of man and mai! 

To thee a woman's fervices are due; 

My fool ufurps my body.  Stakfp. King Lear. 

Here might he feen a great d:ffersace between 
men practifed to fight, and men accultomed 
only to fpoil. Hayaward. 

4. Difpute; debate; quarrel ; controverfy. 

What was the difference ? It was a conten- 
tion in publick. Shak/peare’s Cymbeline. 

He is weary of his life, that hath a difference 
with any of them, and will walk abroad alter 
daylight. Sandys. 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily 
than that there fhould be fuch differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the 
only means of ending differences. Titietfon 

5. Dillinétion. 

Our conftitution docs not only make a differ- 
ence between the guilty and the winocenr, but, 
even among the guilty, between fuch as are 
more or lefs criminal. etddifon’s Frecholter. 

6. Point in queflion; ground of contro- 
verly. 

Are you acquainted with the diference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? 

Shak/peare. 


te 


4. A logical diftin@tion. 

Some are never without a difference; and com- 
monly, by amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch 
the matter. Bacon. 

8. Evidences of diftinG@ion; differential 
marks. 

Henry kad the title of fovereign, yet did not 
put thofe things in execution which are the true 
marks and a:ferences of fovereignty.  Daries. 

g. Diltin& kind. 

This is notorioufly known in fome differences 

of break or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

To Dt’FFERENCE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To caufe a difference; to make onc 
thing not the fame as another. 

Mott are apt to feek all the dittcrences of let- 
ters an thofe articulating motions; whereas feve- 
ra} combinations of letters are framed by the very 
fame motions of thofe organs which arc commonly 
obferved, and are dfferenced by other concurrent 
caufes. Holder. 

Grafs d:fferenceth a civil and weil cultivated 
region froin a Larsen and defolate wildesnefs. 


Kay, 
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We fee nothing that differences the courace 
of Mnefiheus from that of Sergefthus. Pope. 


Di'FFERENT. adj. [from differ. ] 
t. Ditin; not the fame. 
There are covered galleries that lead from the 
palace to five different churches. Aisijon. 
2. Of contrary qualities. 
: The Britons change 
Sweet native home for unaccuftom’d air, 


And other climes, where «dif rent food and fail 
Portend diitempers. Pailipse 


3. Unlike; diffimilar. 

Neithcr the fhape of faces, nor the age, nor 
the colour, ought to be alike in all figures, any 
morc than the hair; becaufe men are as different 
from cach other, as tne regions in which they are 
born are differext. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

Happinefs confifts in things which produce 
pleafure, and in the abfence of thofe which 
caufe any pain: now thefe, to different men, are 
very different things, Locke: 

Direere'ntrat Method, is applied to 
the do&trine of infinitefimals, or inti- 
nitely {mall quantities, called the arith- 
metick of fiuxions. It confifls in de- 
{cending from whole quantities to their 
infinitely {mall differences, and com- 
paring together thefe infinitely {mall 
differences, of what kind foever they 
be: and from thence it takes the name 
of the differential calculus, or analy fis of 
infinitefimals. Harris. 

Di'rrerentry. adv. [from diferent.] In 
a different manner. 

He may confider how differently he is afleétcd 
by the lame thought, which prefents itfelf in a 
great writer, from what he is when he finds it 
delivered by an ordinary genius. Add:fon. 


Di'FFERINGLY. adv. [from difering.] 
In a different manner. 
"Such protuberant and concave parts of a fur- 
face may remit the light to differ:ngly, as to vary 
a colour. eye. 

DIFFI'CIL. adj. [dificilis, Latin. ] 

t. Difficult; hard; not caly ; not obvi- 
ous, Little ufed. 

That that fhould give motion to an unweildy 
balk, which iticlf hath neither bulk nor motion, 
is of as diffcil apprehenfion as any myftery in na- 
turc. Gianville’s Scepfis. 

Latin was not more <iffici’, 
Than to a blacklurd ‘tis to whiitle. Hudibras, 
2. Scrupulous ; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope diffic:/ in grant- 
ing the ditpenfation, doth ufe it as a principal 
argument, concerning the king's merit, that he 
had tuuched none of thofe denicrs which had 
teen levied by popes in England. Bacon, 

Dirricitnuss. a. fa [from dificil.] Dif- 
culty to be perfuaded; incompliance ; 
impraclicability. A word not in ufe, 
but proper. 

There be that in their nature do not affe& 
the good of uthers: the lighter fort of malignity 
turncth but to a croffnefs, or frowardnefs, or 


aptnefs to oppofe, or difficilne/., or the like; 
but the deeper fort, to envy and mere mifchief. 


Bacon, 
DYFFICULT, adj. [dificilis, Latine] 
1. Hard ; not ealy; not facii. 
It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachar. 
2. T'roublefome ; vexatious. 

3. Hard to pleate; peevilh ; morofe, 
Dirricuttiy. adv. [from dificult.) 
Hardly ; with difficulty ; net ealily. 

A man, who has always indulged himftelf in 
the full cnjoyment of his lation, will difhculrly 
be perfuaced to think any methods unjult that 
offer to continue ite Ecgers' Sermons. 
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Di'rricuuty. n. /. [from dificult; dif- 
ficulié, French.) 

1. Hardnefs; contrariety to eafinefs or 
facility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, wc en- 
gage our(elves to obferve, ıs a work of labour 
and difficulty; a fervice that requires our greatest 
care and attention. Rogers. 

2. That which is hard to accomplith ; 


that which is not ealy. 

They mittake difficulties for impoMibilities : a 
pernicious miliake certainly; and the more per- 
nicious, for that men are feldum convinced of 
it, till their convictions du tuem no good. South. 

3. Diltrefs; oppofition, 
Thus, by degrees, he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat: 
Thus difficul:ies prove a foul legitimately great. 
Dryden, 
4. Perplexity in affairs; uneafinefs of cir- 
cumitances. 

They lic under fome difficulties by reafon of 
the emperor’s diipleafure, who has forbidden 
their manufaGurcs. chdid:fon on Italy, 

gi Objection ; cavil 

Men thould confider, that raifing difficulties 
concerning the myiterics in religion, cannot 
make them more wife, learned, or virtuous. 

Swift. 
To DIFFI'DE. wv. n. [difido, Latin. ] 
To diltruft ; to have no coufidence in. 
With hope and fear 
The woman did the new toulution hear ; 
The man difhdes ia his own augury, 
And doubts the gods. Dryden. 
Di'Fripence. n.f- [from difide.] 
3. Diltrutts; want of confidence in others. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fccurc, and 
men durít {carce commune or talk one with ano- 
ther; but there was a general diffidence every 
where. Bacon’s Henry vit, 

You hive brought {candal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenie cnuugh betore 
To waver. Milton's Agonifies. 
2. Doubt; want of confidence in our- 


felves. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is 
its true fenfc, be only on probable provfs, our 
afent can reach no higher than an affurance or 
diffhdence arifing from the more or lefs apparent 
probabitity of tne proofs. Lecke. 

Be filent always when you doubt your fente; 
And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffdence. 

Pope 

Whatfoever athcilts think on, or whatfoever 
they look on, all do adminifier fome reafons for 
fufpicion and diffidence, lett pofibly they muy be in 
the wrong; and then it is a fearful thing to fall 
‘nto the hands of the living God. Bentley. 

DUFFIDENT. ad, [from diffide. } 

1, Dittruftful; doubting others. 

Be not diffident 

` Of wifdom; fhe deferts thec nut, if thou 

D.fmifs not her, when moit thou need’ft her 
nigh. Milton, 
' Pliny tpeaks of the Seres, the fame people 
with the Chinefc, as being very thy and difident 
in their manner of dealing. Arbuthnot. 
2. Doubtful of an event, ufed of things ; 


uncertain. 

I was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lic 

by me thefe two years, jut as you now i it. 
ope. 
3. Doubtful of himfelf; not confident. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency, 
as not willingly to admit the counfel of others ; 
but yet I am not fo difhdent of myfelf, as bru- 
tifhly to fubmit ty any man’s dictates. 

King Charles. 

Dittrefs makes the humble heart diffi.tent. 

Clariffa. 


To DIFFI'ND. w.a. [difindo, Latin.] 
To cleave in two; to fplit, * Did. 


DIF 


Dirri’sston. n.f. [aifific, Latin.) "Che 
act of cleaving or fplitting. Dia. 
Dirrea’trox. n. f. [ dijfiare, Lat.] The 

act of icattering with a blait of wind. 
Did. 

Di'rrevence. ) n. f. [from difluo, Lat. | 

Dirrevency.§ The quality of falling 
away on all fides; the effect’ of fui- 
dity ; the contrary to confittency. 

_ Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
ary Whereby it acquircth no new iwm, but ra- 
ther a confiltence of determination of its dtu. 
emy; and amitteth not its cifence, but condi- 
tion of fluidity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dirrrvuens. adj. [difluens, Lat.) Flow- 
ing every way; not contillent; not 
fixed. 

DI'FFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin. ] 
Contrary to uniform ; having parts of 
different tlructure ; diffimilar; unlike; 
irregular: as, a diform flower, one 
of which the Jeaves are unlike each 
other. 

The uncqual refractions of diform rays pro- 
cecd not from any contingent irregulanties ; 
fuch as are veins, an uneven polith, or fortuitous 
pofition of the porcs of glats. Newton. 

Dirro rity. n. /. [from diform.) Di- 
verfity of form ; irregularity ; diflimi- 
litude. 

While they murmur againit the prefent difpo- 
fure of things, they dciive in them a dffermity 
from the primitive rule, and the idea of that 
mind that tormed all things beft. Brown 

DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT. n., /. [ franchife, 
French.} The act of taking away the 
privileges of a city. 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a. (diffufus, Latin. ] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the 
liquor may run every way; to pour 
without particular dire€tion. 

Wien thefe waters began to riie at fir, long 
before they could {well to the height of the 
mountains, they would «diffuje themfelves every 
way. Burnet’s Tacor;. 

2. To fpread; to fcatter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create; initead 
Of {pirits malign, a beiter race to bring 

Into their vacant room, and thence diffufe 
His good tu worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton. 

No fcét wants its apofties to propagate and 
dffife ìt. Decay of Piety. 

A chief rcnown’d in war, 
Whofe race (hall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And through the conqucr’d world diffufe our 


fame. Dryden. 
His eyes diffus'd a vencrable giace, 
And charity itfelf was in his face. Dryden, 


Dirru'se. adj. [diffufus, Latin.] 

1. Scattered ; widely f{pread. 

2. Copious; not concile. 

DiFFu’seD. participial adj. [from difu/e. } 
This word feems to have fignified, in 
Shak/peare’s time, the fame as wild, 
uncouth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit ruth at once, 
With fome diffufed fong. Shak/peare. 
He grows like favages, 
To wearing and ttern looks, diffs’ d attire, 
And evcry thing that feems unnatural Shaf/p. 

DirFu’sepry. adv. [from aiffuled. } 
Widely; difperfedly ; in manner of that 
which is fpread every way. 

Dirru’sepNess. n. fı [trom diffu/ed. ] 
The ftate of being diffufed ; difper- 
fion. 

DirFu'sELY. adv, [from difufe.] 


DIG 


t. Widely ; extentively. 
2. Copioufly ; not concilely. 
Dirru’ston. n.f. [from dijufe. } 
xn? A e n = ` 5 . lod 
t. Difperfion; the itate of being fcattered 
ever Way. 

W nercas all bodies at either by the commu- 
nication of their natures, oF hy the impreffions 
and fignatures of their motions, the diffusion uf 
fpecies viftble fecmeth to participate more of the 
former operation, and the fpecics audible of tha 
latter. Bacon's Natural IMiflory, 

A fheet of very well flecked marbled Paper 
did not catt dittinét culuuis upon the wail, nor 
throw ats light with an equal a:f :yion; but threw 
its beams, unitained and bright, tu this and that 
part of the wall. Boyle on Coleurs. 

2. Copioulnefs ; exuberance of ltyle. 

Direu'stve. adj. [from diffufe. ] 

1. Having the quality of icattering any 
thing every way. 

D Fufive of them(elves, where’er they pafs 
They make that warmth in others they ci pect : 

Their valour works like budies on a glats, 
And does its amage on their men project. Dryd. 

2. Scattered; difperfed; having the quality 
of fuffering diffulion, 

All liquid bodies are diffufive ; for their parts, 
being in motion, have nu connexion, but glide 
and fall off any way. Burner. 

No man is of fo general and aifufive a luft, as 
to profecute his amours all the world over. Scuth. 

The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the mals, 
And upward thoot, and kindle as they pafs, 
And with difufive light adorn their heav'nly 

place. Dryden, 

Cherith'd with hope, and fed with joy it grows ; 
Its cheerful buds their opening hluom diicluie, 
And round the happy foil «/fufivs:odeur flows. 

Prier. 
3. Extended. 

Tacy are not agreed among themfelves where 
infallibility is feated ; whether in the pope alene, 
or a council alone, or in both tagether, or in the 
diffufive body of chrittians. Tilistj.n. 

Drrru'siveLy. adv. [from aifufive-] 

Widely ; extenlively ; every way. 

Dirru'siveness. n. je [from difufrue.] 

1. Extenfion; difpertion; the power oft 
diffufing ; the ftate of being diffufed. 

2. Want of concifencfs ; large compafs of 
expreffion. 

The fauk that 1 find with a modern legend; is 


its diffufrvenefs: you have fosmeiimes the wholc 
fide of a medal over-run with it. -Iddif. on Med. 
To DIG. v.a. pret. dug, or digged; part. 
paf. dug, or digged. [bdic, Saxon, a 
ditch ; gyger, Danifh, to dig. ] 
1. To pierce with a {nade. * 

Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig now 
in the wall; and when 1 had digged in the wall, 
J beheld a door. Exekicl. 

2. To form by digging. l 

Seek with heart and mouth ta build up, the 
walls of Jcrufalem, which you have brokcir 
down; and to llup the mines that you have 
dipged, by craft and fubilcty, to. overthrow the 
fame. Whitgift. 

He built towers in the defert, and digge: many 
wells; tor he had much cattle. 2 Chronicles. 

3. To cultivate the ground by turning ıt 
with a fpade. 

The walls of your garden, without their fur- 
niture, look as ill as thote of your houle; to 
that you cannot dig up your garden too often. 

Temples 

Be firit to dig the ground, be firft to burn 

The branches lopt. Dryden's Virgil, 
4. To pierce with a fharp point. 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d ide 

Het crooked beak and cruel talons tice ; 


` 
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E1ill tor the growing liver digg’? his break, 
The growing liver Rill (upplied the feaft. Dry. 
5. To gain by digging. 

It is digge out of even the higheft mountains, 
and all parts of the earth contingently ; as the 
pytites. Wosdiward. 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked fhare ; 
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Then, howfoc'er thou fpeak’ft, ‘monaft other 
things 
I thall digsft it. Shakfpeare's Mer. ef Ven. 
The pleatance of numhers is, that rudencfs and 
barbarifm might the better take and digcf# the 
leons of civility, Peackam, 
7. To receive and enjoy. 
Cornwal and Albany, 
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A. chilifatery.mentruum, ora digefire pree 
paration, drawn trom ipccies or individuals, 
whole Gomachs peculiarly diifolve lapidcous bo- 
dies. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 


2. Capable by heat to {often and fubdue. 


The earth and fun were in that very ftate; the 
ane active, piercing, and digefive, by its heat; 
tne other paifive, receptive, and ttored with 


But grceey mortals, rummaging her ftore, 
Dig2’d from her entrails frf the precious ore. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

To Dic. v. ne To work with a fpade ; 
to work in making holes, or turning 
the ground. 

They long for death, but it cometh not; and 
dig for it more than for hid treafures. Fah. 

The Italians have often dug into lands, dc- 
{cribed in old authors as the places where flatues 
or obclikks tood, and (eldom failed of fucccfs. 

Addifon’s Travels. 

To Dic up. v.a. To throw up that 
which is covered with earth. 

Ir I digg’d up thy forefathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
ft would not flake mine ire. Shak fpeare. 

Di'camy. n. /. [aiyzpiz.] Second mar- 
riage; marriage to a fecond wife after 
the death of the firft: as bigamy, having 
two wives at once. 

Dr. Champny orly proves, that archmfhop 
Cranmer was twice marricd; which is not dc- 
nied: but brings nothing to prove that fuch 
bigamy, or digamy rather, deprives a bilhop of 
the lawful ufe of his power of ordaining. 

Bifhop Ferne. 

Dir'GERENT. adj. [digerens, Latin.) That 
has the power of digefting, er.cauling 
digeftion, Did. 

Di'cest. a. f. [digefa, Latin] The 
pandect of the civil law, containing the 
opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

I had a purpofc to make a particular digef, or 
recompilement to tae laws of mive own nation. 

Bacsn. 

Laws in the digef thew that the Romans ap- 
plied themfelves to trade. otrbuthnot cz Coins. 

Jo DIGEST. v. a. [dizero, digefum, 
Latin. ] 

1. To diftribute into various claffes or re- 
pofitories ; to range or difpofe methodi- 
cally. 

2, To concoét in the ftomach, fo as that 
the various particles of food may be ap- 

lied to their proper ufe. 


If little faults, proceeding on diftemper, 
Snall net be wink’d at, how thall we ftretch onr 


eye, 

When capital crimes chew’d, fwallow’d, and 
dtzefied, 

Appear? Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 


Ezeh then has organs to dige/? his food ; 
Onc to beget, and one receive, the hrood. Prior. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, orin 
a dunghil: a chymical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind ; to 
apply knowledge by meditation to its 
proper ufe. 

Chofen friends, with fenfe refin’d, 
Learning digefied well. Tiomfon. 

g. To reduce to any plan, fcheme, or 
method. 

Our play 
Leaps o'cr the vaunt and firftlings of thofe bruils, 
’Ginning i’ th? middle: starting thence away 
To what may be digefled in a play. Shat/peare. 

6. To receive without loathing or repug- 

nance ; not to reject. 

Firlt, let us go to dinner. 
—Nay, let me praile you while I have a ftomach. 
=No; pray thee, let it ferve for table-talk ; 


With my two daughters dowers, digefi the third. 
Shakfpeare. 
$. [In chirurgery.] To difpofe a wound 
to generate pus in order to a cure. 
To DiGe'st. v.n. To generate matter, 
as a wound, and tend twa cure. 


DIGE'STER. ‘72. /. [from dige/. ] 
1. He that digetts or difpofes. 
2. He that digelis or conco¢ts his food. 


People that arc biiious and far, rather than 

lean, are great eaters and all digefters.  -drbuth. 

3. A itrong veffel or engine, contrived by 

M. Papin, whereia te boil, with a very 

{trong heat, any bony fubltances, fo as 
to reduce them into a fluid trate. 

4 Duincy. 

4. That which caufes or ftrengthens the 

conco¢tive power. 

Rice is of eacellent ufe for all illneffcs of tte 
Romach, a great reftorer of health, and a grcat 
digefler. Temple. 

Dice'stiae.adj. [from digef.] Capa- 
bie of being digetted or concoéted. 

Thofe medicines toat purge by ftool are, at the 
Sr, not digefiibte by the tomach, and there- 
fore move immediately downwards tu the guts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Dice'stion. n. J. [from dige/. ] 
1. The act of digefling or-concocting food 


materials for {uch a produétion. Haie. 

3. Methodifing ; adjulting. 

To bulinets, sipen’d by degefizve thought, 
This future rule is into method orought. Dryd. 

Dice'stive. n. f. [from dige?.} An ap- 
plication which difpofes a wound to 
generate matter. 

l drefled it with digsfives. Wifeman, 

Dice'sture, n. f. Concogtion. Not 
ufed. 

Neither tie yourfclf aiways to eat meats of eafy 
digeflure; fuch as vezl, (wcetbreads. Harvey, 

Diccer. a. fe [from dig.] One that 
opens the ground with a fpade. 

When we vifited mines, we have been told 
by diggers, that even when the fky feemed clear, 
there would tuddenly ariic a fteam fo thick, that 
it would put out their candles. Boyle, 

To Dicut. v. a. [dihtan, to prepare, 
to regulate, Saxon. ] 

1. To drefs; to deck; to bedeck; to 
embellith; to adorn. It feems always 
to fignify the pat: the particle paffive 
is dight, as d:ghted in Hudibras is per- 
haps improper. 

Let my duc fcet never fail 
To watk the ttudious cloifters pale; 

And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, mafly proof ; 
And ftoried windows richly digk’, 


. Catting a dim religious light. Miltox, 
ienie ee 8 A " Juk fo the proud infulting lafs 

OW goo gefiion wait on appetite, A “dand dighred j 3 Hudibras 
And health on both. Shak/peare’s Macheth, Ad S aAA A Epe 


2. To put on. 

On his head his dreadful hat he digs, 

Which maketh him invifible to fight. Hubb. Tale, 

Di'ert. n. f. [digitus, Latin. ] 

1. The meafure of length containing three 
fourths of an inch. 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty- 
five digits high, or fomewhat more, the quick- 
filver wall not fall, but remain fufpended in the 
tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fubjacent mer- 
cury with fo great a furce as doth the incumbene 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top 
of the atmofpnere. Boyle’s Spring of the d:r. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of 
the fun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers expre‘led by fingle 
figures; any number to tenz fo called 
from counting upon the fingers. 

Not only the numbers feven and nine, from 
confiderations abftrufe, have been extolled by 
mot, but all or mo of other digits have heen 
as myitically applauded. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 

Di'citaten. adj. [from digitus, Latin.) 
Branched out into divifions like fingers.: 
as a dicitated leaf is a leaf compofed of 
many {mall leaves. 

For animats multifidous, or fuch as are dig:- 
tated, Or have (everal divifions in their fect, there 
ure but two that are uniparous; that is, men 
and elephants. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, 

DIGLADIA'TION. n. f. [digladiatio, Lat.) 
A combat with fwords ; any quarrel or 
contet. - 

Ariltotle fecms purpofely to intend the che- 
rithing of contioverfial digladiatiors, by his own 
affe&tion of an intricate obicurity. Glamille, 


Di'cnipiep. adj. [from dignify.] In- 
veiled with fome dignity: it is ufed 
chiefly of the clergy. 


Digefiton is a fermentation begun, becaufe 
there are all the requifites of fuch a fermentation ; 
heat, air, and motion: but it is not a complete 
fermentation, becaute that requires a greater time 
than the continuance of the aliment in the Ro- 
mach: vegetable putrefaction refembles very 
much animal digeffion, Arbuthnor om Aliments. 

Quantity of iood cannut be determined by 
meafures and weights, or any general Leffian 
rules; but muft vary with tne vigour or decays 
of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of air or 
of exercife, with the cnanges of appetite; and 
then, by what every man may find or fulpe& of 
the prefent itrength or weaknefs of digefion. 

Temple. 

Every morfel to a fatishcd hunger, is only a 

new labour to a tired dige/iicn. Souta. 
2. The preparation of matter by a chymi- 
cal heat. 

We conceive, indecd, that a perfeét good con- 
codtion, or digeflicn, or maturation of fome 
metals, will produce guld. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raife all the labour+houfes of the air, 

And lay crude vapours in digeficn there ? 
Blackmere. 
3. Reduction to a plan; the a&t of me- 
thodiling ; the maturation of a defign. 

The digefion of the countels in Sweden is made 


in fenatc, confilting of forty counicliors, who are 
generally the greatcft men. Temple. 


4. The att of difpoling a wound to gene- 
rate matter. 

5. The difpofition of a wound or fore to 
generate matter. 


The fri? ftage of healing, or the difcharge of 
matter, is by furgeons called digejhion. 


Dice'stive. adj. [from digef.] 
1. Having the power to caufe digeftion, 
or to Rrengthen the flomach, 


Sharp. 


í 
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Abbots are filed dignified clerks, as having 
fome dignity inthe church. Ay/iffe’s Pareryon. 


Dicwirica rion, nf. [from digni/y. ] 


r To advance; 


Exaltation. 

I grant that where a noble and ancient dc- 
{cent and merit meet in any man, it is a double 
digaificution of that perfon. Walton's cingler. 


Zo DI'GNiFY. v.a. [from dignus and 


facto, Latin. } 
to prefer; to exalt. 
Ufed chiefly of the clergy. 


Z. To honour; to adorn; to give luftre 


to; to improve by fome adventitious 


excellence, or honourable diltin€tion. 
Such a day, 
So fought, fo fullow'd, and fo fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the times 
Since Cæfar’s fortunes!  SAakfpeare’s Henry tv. 
Not that we think us wuithy fuch a gueft, 
But that your worth will dignify our featt. 
Ben Fonfon. 
No turhots dignify my boards; 


* But gudgeons, fluunders, whut my Thames af- 


fords. Pope. 


Dicnitany. n. f. [from dignus, Latin. ] 


A clergyman advanced to fome dignity, 
to fome rank above that of a parochial 
pricit. 

If there be any dignitaries, whofe preferments 
are perhaps not liable to the accufation of fuper- 
fluity, they may be perions of fuperiur merit. 


Swift. 


Di'enity. n. f. (dignitas, Latin. ] 


1. Rank of elevation. 
Angels are not any where fpoken fo highly of 
as our Lord and Saviour Jcfus Chrift, and are not 
in dignity equal to him. Horker. 


2. Grandeur of mien ; elevation of afpe&. 


Some men have a native dignity, which will 
procure them more regard by a lovk, than others 
can obtain by the moit imperious commands. 

Clariffa. 
. Advancement; preferment; high place 
Fafter than fpring-time fhow’rs comes thought 
un thought, 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shak/p. 
~ For thofe of old, 
And thefe late dignities heap’d up to them. Shaky 


4. [Among eccletiatticks.] By a dignity we 


underitand that promotion or prefer- 
ment to which any jurifdiction is an- 
nexed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


g. Maxims; general principles: xvgai 


åo: ° 

The fciences concluding from digaities, and 
principles known by themfelves, receive not fa- 
tisfadlion from probable reafons, much Iefs from 
bare affeverations. Brown, 


6. [In altrology.] The planet is in gig- 


nity when it is in any fign. 


Dicno'tion. a. f. [from dignofco, Lat. ] 


Diltinétion ; diltinguifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjec- 
ture of prevalent humours, may be cullected 
from fpots in our nails, we are not averte to 
concede. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


To DIGRE'SS. v. n. [argrefus, Latin. ] 


1. To turn afide out of the road. 


a. To depart from the main defign of a 


difcourfe, or chief tenour of an argu- 
ment. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly 
zoom to digrefs into a particular defmtion, as of- 
ten asa man varies the fignification of any term 

Lacke 


3. To wander ; to expatiate. 


It feemetn (to digrefs no farther) that the 
Tartarians, fpreading fo far, cannot be the If- 
raclites. Brerewenrd. 


4. To go out of the right way, or com- 


DIL 


mon track; to tranfgrefs; to deviate. 


Not in vufe. 
I am come tu keep my word, 
Though in fome part am forced to digrefs, 
Which at more leiturc I will fo excute 
As you thall well be fattened. Shukfpeare. 
Thy noble hape is but a form of wax, 
Diprefing tiom the valour of a man. Sak fp 


Dicre’ssion. n. A. [digrefio, Latin. } 
1. A paflage deviating from the main te- 


nour or defign of a difcourfe. 

The guod man thought fo much of his hate 
conceived commonwealth, that all other matters 
were but digreffons to nim. Sidney. 

He, the knew, would intermix 
Grateful digryfions, and folve high difpute 
With conjugal careffes, Milton. 

Here tome digrefien 1 muft make, t’ accufe 

Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful mute. 
Denham. 

To content and All the cye of the underitand- 
ing, the beft authors fprinkle their works with 
pleafing digreffions, with which they recreate the 
minds of their readers. Dryden. 


2. Deviation. 


The digrefion of the fun is not equal; but, 
near the equinodtial interfedtions, itis right and 
greater; ncar the folftices morc oblique and 


Icfler. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 


Diju DICA'TION. n- f. [dijudicatio, Lat.] 


Judicial diflin&tion. 
Dine. n.f. (dic, Saxon; dyk, Erfe.) 
1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are Aill’d, and with a roaring found 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. Dryd 

The king of dykes! than whom no fluice of 

mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the fluod- gates of fo great 
a deluge, and all the art and induftry of man is 
not fuflicient to raite up dykes and ramparts 
againit it. Cowley. 

To DILA'CERATE. v. a. [dilacero, 
Latin.] To tear; to rend; to force 
in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhied period, ftrug- 
gling tu come forth, di/ucerates and breaks thofe 
parts which reftrained him ‘bcfore. Brown, 

Diracera’TION. n. f. [from dilaceratio, 
Latin.} The act of rending in two. 

The greatett fenfation of pain is by the ob- 
ftruGtion of the fmall veflels, and dilaceration of 
the nervous fibres. Arbuthnot. 

To DiLAa'NIATE. v. a. [dilunio, Lat.) 
To tcar; to rend in pieces. 

Rather than they would diluniate the entrails of 

their own mother, and expole her thercby to be 


ravilhed, they met half way in a gallant kind. 
Howel’s England’s Tears. 


To DILA’PIDATE. v. n. { dilapido, La- 
tin.} To gotoruin; to fall by decay. 


Pope. 


Divaptipa TION. n. /. [dilapidatio, Lat. } 


The incumbent’s fuffering the chancel, 
or any other edifices of his ecclefiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by neg- 
leCting to repair the fame: end it like- 
wife extends to his committing, or fuf- 
fering to be committed, any wilful 
wafe in or upon the elebe-vrouds, or 
any other inheritance of the church, 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
'Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent 


the di/apidations of the chancel and manfion- 
houfe belonging to the reétor or vicar. slyhffe. 


Dicatasriiry. n.f. [from dilatabk.] 


The quality of admitting extention. 
We take notice of the wonderful dilatudility 

ci extenfivenefs of the gullets of ferpents : I have 

taken two adult mics owt of the stomach of an 


DIL 


adder, whofe neck was not bigger than my little 
finger. Ray. 

By this continual contra@ibility and dtlutabi- 
lity, by different degrees of heat, the air is kept 
in a conftant motion. Arbuthnot. 


Dira'tasre. adj. (from dilate.) Capa- 


ble of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfclf into a great num- 
ber of branches, called bronchia: thefe end in 
Small air bladders, dilatable and contractible, ca- 
pable to be inflated by the admufion of an, and 
to fublide at the expulfion of it. Arbuthnot. 


Ditata’tion. n. f. [from di/atatio, Lat.] 
1. ‘The act of extending into greater 
{pace : oppofed to contradion. 

The motions of the tenguc, by contiaction 
and dilatation, are fo eafy and fo {ubtle, that you 
can haidly conceive or diftinguith them aright. 

Holder, 
2. The fate of being extended ; the ftate 
in which the parts are at more diftance 


from each other. 

Joy caufcth a cheerfulnefs and vigour in the 
eyes; finging, leaping, dancing, and fomctimes 
tears: all thele aie the eftcdts of the dilatation, 
and coming ferth of the {pirits into the outward 
parts. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

The image of the fun fhould be drawn out 
into an oblong foim, eithcs by a dilatation of 
every ray, or by any othcr calual inequality 
of the refra@tions. Newer. 


To DILA'TE. v. a. (dtlato, Latin. ] 
1. To extend; to fpread out; toenlarge: 
oppoled to coutrad. 
But ye thereby much greater glory gates 
Than had yc fuited with a prince’s peer; 
For now your light doth more itfelf dilate, 
And m my darknefs greater doth appear. 


Spenfer. 
Satan alarm’d, 
Colleéting all his might, dilated Rood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov’d. Milton 


Opener uf mine eyes, 
Dim erft; dilated {pirits, ampler hearst, 
And growing up tu godhead : which for thee 
Chiefly I fought; without thee can defpife. 
Milton, 
Through all the air his founding ftrings dilate 


Surrow, like that which touch’d our bearts of 
late. Waller, 

Di ffus’d, it rifes in a higher fphere ; 
Dilates its drops, and toftens into air, Prior, 


I mark the various fury uf the winds; 
Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds: 
They now dilate and now contract treis force ; 
Various their f{pced, but endleis as their courte. 
Prior, 
The fecond refraction would fpread the rays 
one way as much as the firit doth another, and fo 
dilate the image in breadth as much as the firft 
doth in length. Newton, 
2. To relate at large; to tell diffufely 
and copioufly. 
But ne would not endure that woful theam 
For tu dilate at large; but urged forc, 
With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 
Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen, 
I obferving, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage ilate, 
Whercof by paiccls the had fomething heard, 
But not dittin&tively. Shakfpeare’s Othelo. 


To Dita’TE. v. n. 
1. To widen; to grow wide. 


His heart di/ates and glorics in his ftrength. 
siddifon, 


2. To {peak largely and coptoufly. 

It may’ be behoveful for princes, in matters of 
grace, to tranfa the fame publickly, and by 
themfelves ; or their miniilers to di/ate upon ity 
and improve their lure, by any addition or 
eJoguence of fpcech, Clarendon, 


DIL 
Dita ror. n. f (from dilate.) That 


which widens or extends. 

The buccinatores, or blowers up of the checks, 
and the di/afors of the nole, are too frong in 
cholerick people. Arbuthnor, 

Di'catoriness. m. f. [from dilatery.] 
The quality of being dilatory ; flow- 
nefs ; fluggithnefs. 

DYLATORY. ad;. [dilatoire, Fr. dila- 
torius, Lat.] ‘Tl'ardv; flow; given to 
procraltination; addicted to delay ; 
flug¢gith ; loitering. , 

An inferior council, after former tedious fuits 
in a kigher court, would be but dilatory, and fo 
to little purpufe. Hay ward, 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou Know it we work by wit, and not by 

witcheraft ? 
And wit depends on dilatory time.  Shak/peare. 

Thete cardinals tide with me; 1 abhor 
Tunis dilatory flotn, and tricks of Rome. S4ak/p. 

Dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noole, ‘hone, gallant man, 
To throw herfelf away on tools and Knaves. 
Orway. 

A d lutcry temper commits innumerable cruel- 

tics without defign. eld lifen’s Spefat:r. 


Drre'ctTioN. n. f. [dileäio, Latin.] The 
aét of loving; kindnefs. 

So free is Chrilt’s eileċłion, that the grand 
cundition of our felicity is our belief. Boyle. 

Dive'uMa,. nefe [nyy] 

1. An argument equally conclufive by con- 
trary fuppofitions. .4 young rhetori- 
cian applied to an old fophilt to be 
taught the art of pleading, and bar- 


eained for a certain reward to be paid, 


when he fhould gain a caufe. The 
matter fued for his reward, and the 


{cholar endeavoured to elude his claim 
by a dilemma: lf I gain my caufe, I 
fhail withhold your pay, becaufe the 
judge’s award will be again{t you ; if I 
lofe it, I may withhold it, becaufe I 
fhall not yet have gained a caufe. On 
the contrary, fays the mafter, if you 
gain your caufe, you mult pay me, be- 
canfe you are to pay me when you gain 
a caufe ; if you lofe it, you mult pay 
me, becaufe the judge will award it. 

A ditemma, that Morton ufed to raile bencvo- 


lence, fome called his fork, and fume his crotch. 
Bacon’s Henry Vit. 


Hone, whofe weak being ruin’d is 
Alike at it (uceeed, and if it mifs; 
Whom good or ill dues equally confound, 
And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound 
Corley. 
2. A difficult or doubtful choice; a vex- 
atious alternative. 
A trong ditemma in adelp' rate cafe! 
To aé with infamy, or quit the place. 
A dire dilemma, ather way I'm tped; 
If focs they write, if fricads they read, me-dezd. 
Pope 
Di'riGencr. n. fi { diligentia,  Viatin.] 
Induftry; afiduity ; conftancy 19 bufi- 
nefs; continuance of endeavour ; + umin- 
termitted application; the contrary to 


idienefs. 
Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me. 
D -. 
2. Timothy. 


` Brethren, give diligence to make your calling 

and election fure. 2 Percr. 
DILIGENT. adi. [diligens, Latin.) | 
re Conftant an application ; perfeveringan 
“endeavour ; affiduous; not idle; not 

negligent; not lazy. x 


Swift. 


DIM 


Seet thou a man di-igert in his bafinefs, ke } 


fhall ftand before kings. Proverbs. 
2. Conftantly applied; profecuted with 
activity and perfeverance ; affiduous. 

And the judges fhall make di/igent inquif- 
tion. Deuteronomy. 

Di'ticsntry. adv. [from diligent. ] 
With affiduity ; with heed and perfeve- 
rance; not carelefly; not idly; not 
negligently. 

If you inquire not attentively and diligent’, 
you fhall never be able to difcern a number of 
mechanical motions. Baco, 

The ancients have diligently examined in what 
confiits the beauty of good poftures. Dryden. 

Dirt. n. A [oile, Saxon.] An herb, 
which hath a flender, fibrofe, annual 
root; the leaves are like thofe of fen- 
nel; the feeds are oval, plain, ftreaked, 
and bordered. 

Dill is raed of fced, which is ripe in Auguft. 


Mortimer. 

DILU'CID. adj. [dilucidus, Latin. ] 

i. Clear; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfcure. 

To Ditvu’cipate. v.a. [from dilucidare, 
Latin.] To make clear or plain; to 
explain; to free from obfcurity. 

I fall not extenuate, but explain and diluci- 
date, according to the cuitom of the ancients. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ditvucina’Tion. n. f. [from dilucidatio, 
Latin.] The at of making clear; ex- 
planation; expofition. 

DYLUENT. adj. [dt/uens, Latin.) Hav- 
ing the power to thin and attenuate 
other matter. 

Dituent. n. f. [from the adjedtive. ] 
That which thins other matter. 


There is no real di/ven¢ but water: every fluid 
is diluent, as it contains water in it. Arbuthnot. 


To DILUTE. v. a. [dilun Latin.] 
1. To make thin; to attenuate by the 


admixture of other parts. 
Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as fhe 
was ordered by a pnyfician, fhe got to bed. 
Locke. 
The aliment ought to be thin ta dilute, de- 
mulcent to temper, or acid tu fubdue. -drbuth. 
2. To make weak. 
The chamber was dark, left thefe colours 
fhould be diluted and weakened by the mixture 
of any adventitious light. Newson, 


Dirvu’te. adj. Thin; attenuated. 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute 
and weak, the diflance of the images would be 
lefs than an inch; and if they were mere in- 
tenfe and fuil, that diftance would ke greater. 

Newton, 


Diru’rer.' n. f. [from dilute.] That 


which makes any thing elfe thin. 
Water is the only difeter, and the beft ciffol- 
vent of moft of the ingredients of our aliment. 
cblrbuthnot on Aimants. 
Driivu'tion. n.f (dilutio, Latin.] The 
act of making any thing thinyor weak. 
Oppofite to dilution is cuagulation or thicken- 
ing, which is performed by difipating the mo 
liquid parts by heat, or by infinuating fume fub- 
ftances, which'make the parts of the fluid co- 
here more ftrong'y. atrbuthnoe on Aliments. 


Diru’vrax. adj. [from diluvium, Latin. J 
Relating to the deluge. 
Suppo'e that this di/uzian lake fhould rife to 


the mountain tops in one place, and not diffufe 
itfetf equally into ali countries about. Lurnet. 


DIM: acy. foumme, Saxon; dy, Welth ; 
dow, Erie. } 


DIM 


1. Not having a quick fight; not feeing 
clearly. 
For her true form how can my fpark difcern, 
Which, dim by naturc, art did neve: clear ? 
Davits. 
2. Dull of apprehenfion. 
The underttanding is «vt, and cannot by its 
natural light difcover (piritual truths. Rogers. 
3. Not clearly feen; obfcure; imper- 
fectly difcovered, ' 
We might be able to aim at fome diw and 
{ceming conception, how matter might begin tu 
exill by the power of that cternal fir Being. 
Locke. 
Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pape. 
te Obftructing the act of vion; not lu- 
minous; fomewhat dark. 
Her face right wondrous fair did feem to be, 
That her broad beauty's beam great brightnefs 
threw 
Through the dim fhade, that all men might it fce. 
Spenser. 


To Din. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 

1. To cloud ; to darken; to hinder from 
a full perception of light, and free ex- 
ercife of vilion. 

As where the Almighty's lightning brand does 
light, 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the fenfes 
quite. Spenfer’s Fairy Quecr. 
Tr hath been obferved by the ancients, that much 
ufe of Venus doth din the fight: and yet eunuchs, 
whicn are unable to generate, are neverthelefs 
allu anz ighted. Bacon. 
Every one decla‘es againtt blindnets,and yet who 
almoft is not fend of that weich dias nis ight? 
Locke. 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and futt this head, 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope. 
2. To make lefs bright; to obfcure. 
A fhip that through the ocean wine, 
By condud of fome ar, doth make her way, 
When as a ftorm hath dimm’d her trulty guice, 
Out of her courfe doth wander far atray. Spenfer. 
All of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming of our fhining ftar. Shak/p. 
Thus while he fpake, each paffion dimm'd his 
face, 
Thrice chung'd. Milton, 
The principal figure ina picture is like a king 
among his courtiers, who «ims ail his attendants . 


Dryden, 

DIME'NSION. n.f. [dimenfio, Latin. } 

Space contained in any thing; bulk; 

extent ; capacity. It is feldom ufed 

but in the plural. The three dimene 

fions are length, breadth, and depth. 
He tricd 

The tomb, and found the ftraight dimensions 

wide. Dryden. 

My gentleman was meafuring my walls, and 

taking the aimenficns of the room. Swift. 

Dime NSIONLESS. adj. [from dimenfion.] 
Without any definite bulk. 
In they pafs'd 

Dimenfisnle/s through heav’nly doors. Milten. 


Dime’Nsive. adj. [dimenfus, Lat.} Phat 
marks the boundaries or outlines. ` 
All bodies have thei: meafure, and their fpace; 
But who can Craw the foul's dimenfive lines? 
Davies. 
Dimica tion. n. f. [dimicatio, Lat.) A 
battle; the a& of fighting ; conteft. 
À Dia. 
Dimipia TION., n. f. [ dimidiatio, Latin. ] 
The act of halving; divifien into two 
equal parts. Did. 
To DIMINISH. v. a. (diminuo, Latin. } 
t. To make lels by abfciffion or deitruc- 
; g 


DIM 


tion of any part: the oppofite to in- 
creafe. 
That we call good which is apt to caufe or in- 
crente pleature, or diminifh pain in us. Locke. 
e. ‘lo impair; to lefen; to degrade. 
Impioufly they thought 
Thee to dimin, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worfhippers. Miton. 
3. To take any thing fiom that to which 


it belongs : the contrary to udd. 
Nothing was diminified from the fafety of the 
king by the imprifonment of the duke. Hayward. 
Ye hall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither fhall you dimini/A aught trom it. 
Deuteronomy, 


To Dimt’nisnu. v n, 
be impaired. 

What judgment I had, inereafes rather than 
diminifhes; and thoughts, fuch as they are, came 
crowding in fo fatt upon me, that my only dit- 
ficulty is to chufe ar to rejest. Dryden, 

Crete’s ample ficlds diminijh to our eyes 
Before the Burcal blafts the veflels Aly. 


DimiNisiincuy. adv. [from diminifh. } 
In a manner tending to vilify, or leffen. 
I never heard him cenfure, or fo much as 


Speak diminishingly of any one that was abfent. 
Locks. 


Diminu'tion. n. f. [dimieutio, Latin. ] 
1. The a€t of making leis: oppofed to 
augmentation, 
The one is not capable of any diminution or 


augmentation at all by men; the other apt to 
admit both. Hooker. 


2. The ilate of growing lefs: oppofed to 
increafe. 

The gravitating power of the fun is trranf- 
mitted through the vat bodics of the plancts 
without any diminution, fo as to act upun all 
their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
force, and according to the fame laws, as if the 
part upon which it acts were not furrounded with 
the body of the planct. Newton. 

Finite and infinite {cem to be looked upon as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed pri- 
marily to thofe things which are capable of in- 
creafc or diminution. Locke, 


3. Dilcredit ; lofs of dignity; degradation. 
Gladly to thee 
Heroick laurel’d Eugene yields the prime ; 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’a 
In military honour next. 


To grow lefs; to 


Pope. 


Philips, 
4. Deprivation of dignity; injury of re- 
putation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s 
falvation, and I thall not regard the world’s 
opinion or diminution of me. King Charles, 

They might saife ‘the reputation of another, 
though they are a diminution to his. aldd fan. 


ç. [In architecture.] The contraction 
of the diameter of a column, as it 
afcends. 


Dimi'nuTive. adj. [diminutivus, Latins) 
Small; little ; narrow ; contracted. 
The poor wren, 
The moh diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young oncs in her nef, againit the owl. 
Shak/peare’s Macbeth. 
Te is the interet of mankind, in order to the 
advance of knowledge, to be fenfible they kave 
ygt attained it but in pour and daanutive mealure. 
Gianville’s Scepfts. 
The hight of man’s underftanding is but a 
fhort, diminutive, contrated light, and looks 
not beyond the prefent. South, 
If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch 
a domzutive race of lovers, we thould, in a little 
time, fce mankind epitomized, and the whole 
{pecies in miniature. Addit fun. 
They know how weak and aukward many of 
thofe little diminutive difcourfes are. Watts, 


Vor. I. 
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Dimi'nutive. n.f. [from the adjeRive. ] 

1. A word formed to exprefs lictlenefs : as 
lapillus, in Latin, a little flane; matfon- 
ctte, in French, a little houfe ; maniken, 
in Englih, a little man. 

He atterwards proving a dainty and effeminate 
youth, was commonly called, by the diminutive 
of his name, Peterkin or Perkin. Bacon. 

Sim, while but Sim, m good repute did live; 
Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Corton. 

2. A fmall thing. Not in ufe. 
Follow lis chariot; montter-like, be hewn 
For poor’tt diminutives, for doits!  Siatfpeare. 
DiM NUTIVELY. adv, [from diminutive. ] 
In a dininutive manner. 
DiM UNUTIVENESS. n.f. [from diminutive.) 
Smallnefs; littlenefs; pettynefs; want 


of bulk ; want of dignity. 


Di'misu. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat 
dim ; fomewhat obfcure. 
’Tis truc, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are fumewhat duayh grown; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 
Di'missory. adj. [dimiforius, Latin.) 
That by which a man is difmifed to 
another jurifdiétion. 

A bithop of another diocefs ought neither to 
ordain or admit a clerk, without the confent of 
his own proper bilhup, and without the letters 
dimiffory. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

Di'mitty. mf. A fine kind of futtian, 
or cloth of cotton. 

I directed a trowze of fine dimitty, 


Di'mty. adv. [from dim. ] 


t. Not with a quick fight; not witha 
clear perception. 
Unfpeakable' who fitt't above thefe heav’ns, 
To us invifible, or dimly feen 
In thefe thy loweft works. 
2. Not brightly; not luminoufly. 
In the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well lightcd, though it had al- 
moit filled the receiver with fumes; but by de- 
grees it burnt more and more dimly. Bovie. 
[ faw th’ angelick guards from earth afeend, 
Griev'd they muft now no longer man attend; 
The beams about their temples dimy thone s 
One would have thought the crime had been their 
own. Dryden. 
Di’Mness. n. /. [from dim.] 
t. Dulnefs of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupidity. 
Anfwerable to this dimze/s of their perception, 
was the whole fyitem and body of their religion. 
; Decay of Piety. 
3. Obfcurity ; not brightnefs. 
DIMPLE. n.f. [dint, a hole; dinile, a 
little hole; by a carelefs pronunciation 
dimple. Skinner.) A {mall cavity or 
depreflion in the cheek, chin, or other 
art. 
The dimple of the upper lip is the conmmon 


Wifeman, 


Milton, 


meafure of therm all, Grew, 
In her forehead’s fair half-round, 

Love fits in open triumph crown'd; 

He in the dimple of ler chin, 

In private fate, by friends is feen. Prior, 


To Dire. v. n. [trom thenoin.} To 
fink in {mall cavities, or little inequa- 
lities. 

The wild waves malter'd him, and fuck’d 
nega Di 
And finiting eddies &impicd on the main. Dryden. 
Eiernal {miles bis emptinets betray, 
As hallow reams run dimpling all the way. Pepe. 
Di'mp1eD. ads. [from dimsle.} Set with 


dimples. 


DIN 


On each fide hee 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like (miling Cupids 
Shalfpeur ae 


Di'mrry. adj. [from dimple.) Full of 
dimples; finking in little inequalities. 
As the fmooth furface of the dirpiy flood 
The filver-Nipper'd virgin lightly tod. Mires 
DIN. n. /. [oyn, anoife; Oynan, to make 
anoife, Saxon; dyna, to thunder, lf- 
landick.] A loud -noife; a vioicut and 


continued found. 
And all the way he roared as he went, s» 
That all the forett with afonifhinent 
Thereof did tremble; and tne beafts therein 
Ficd fat away from that fu dreadful dw. 
Hubberts Tale, 
O, ‘twas a din to fright a monfler’s er; 

To make an earthquake: furce, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shad/prare’s Lempe;?, 
While the cock with lively er» 

Scatters the rear of darknefs thin; 
And to the ftack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly ftruts his dame before. 
Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, gratcfil truce impos’d, 
And filence, on the odious din of war. AL: leer 
How, while the troubled clements arouud, 
Earth, water, air, the ftunning din refound, 
Thro’ ttreams of (moke and adverfe fire he rides, 
While every thot is levell'd at his fides. © Smir’. 
Sume independent ideas, of no allianée 1o 
one another, are, by cducation, cuftom, and the 
conftant din of their party, fo coupled in’ their 
minds, that they always appear theic together. 
Lote. 


Millor. 


To Din. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ftun with noife; to harafs with 
clamour. 
Rather live ; 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries.  Otzway's Venice Preferved. 
2. To imprefs with violent and continued 
noife. 

What fhall we do, if his majcfty puts out a 
proclamation commanding us to tukc Wood's 
halfpence? This hath been often dinned in my 
ears. Suijt. 

To DINE. v. n. [diner, Fr.] To eat 
the chief meal about the middle of the 
day. 

Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he’s fumewhere gone to 

dinner: 


Good filter, let us dine, and never fret. Shak/. 
Myfclf, he, and my fitter, 
To-day did dine together. Shatfpeare, 


He would dine with him the next day. Claren. 
Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 
With whom old Homer makes fuch noile, 
The greateft actions I can find, 
Are, that they did their work, and diwd. Pricer. 
To Dixe. v.a. To giveadinner to; to 


feed. 

Buil this rcftoring root in gen’rous wine, 

And fet befide the door the fickly tock to dine. 

Dryden's Virgil 

Dine’ticat. adj. [SunrixG.] Whirling 
round; vertiginous. 

Some of tate have conciuded, from fpets in 
the fun, which appear and difappear again, that, 
hefides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, 1? 
hath alfo a dincticud motion, and roils upor its 
own poles, Brown's Fulgar Errow:. 

A Spherical figure is moit commodious for 
dinesieal motion, or revcluttvn upon it own axis. 

Ray. 
fo DING. v. a. pret. dung. [dringen 
Dutch. ] 
1. To dalh with violence. 
2. ‘Yo imprefs with force. 


To Disc. v. ne To bluter; to bovnce; 
to huff. A low word. 


3. 8 
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He huffs and dizgs, becaufe we will not fend 
the little we have left, to get him the title of lord 
Strut. Arbuthace. 

Dixc-ponc. n.f. A word by which 
the found of bells is imitated. 

Let us ail ring farcy’s knell ; 

Ding, dəng, bell. Shak/peare, 


Di'nGue. z. f. [from ten, or din, a hol- 
low, Saxon.) A hollow between hills; 


a dale. 
I know cach lane, and cvery alley green, 
Dingie or bafhy dell of this wiid wood ; 
And every boiky bourn from fide to fide, 
My daily walxs aud ancient ncighbourhood, 
Milton, 


Di'nrxcroom. n. f. [dine and room.] 


The principal apartment of the houfe ; 


the recom where entertainmentsare made. 

He went out from the draizg-rcom before he 
kad fallen into crrour by the intemgerance of his 
meat, of the deluge of drink. Taylor. 


Drxner. n. f. (diner, French.) The 
chief meal; the meal eaten about the 
middle of the day. 

Let me not flay a jot for dinner : 
Go, get it ready. Shat/peare’s King Lear, 
Before dinner and upper, a> often as it is con- 
venient, or can be had, let the pubiic prayers of 
the church, or fume parts of them, be faid pub- 
licly in the family. Tay/or. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paĝ, 
The quarry thase, their plenteous draer kate. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
Di'NNER-TIME. n.f. [dinner and time.) 
The time of dining. 
At dinner-time, 
J pray you, have in mind where we muft meet. 
Shak fpeare. 


Thea from the mint walks forth the man of’ 


rhyme, 
Happy to catch me juft at dinner-time. 
DINT. z. f. [oynz, Saxon. ] 
1. A blows a ftroke. 
Much daunted with that dint her fenfe was 
daz'd; 
¥er, kindling raze, herfelf the gather’d round. 
Speufer. 


P:pe. 


Neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms, 
Though temper'd heav’nly ; for that mortal diz, 
Save he who reigns above, ncae can refit, Mi/ton. 


2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity 


remaining after a violent preffure. 
He cnybrac’d her naked bocy o'er; 
Ane, raining hard tne itatue, was afraid 
His nands had made a aia’, and hurc the maid. 
Dijin. 
3. Violence; force ; power. 
Now you weep; and, l perccive, you feel 
Tae dine of pity. Stuk/peare’s Julius Carfar. 
We are to wrefi the whole Spanifh monarchy 
out of tae hands of the enemy; znd, in order to 
it, to wor our way into tne heart of his country 
by dis’ of arms. Aza fon. 
The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein ; 
Eis weli-arm‘d front againit his rival aims, 
And by the din! of war his mittrefs claims. Gay. 


To Diur. v.a., [from the noun.] To 
mark with a cavity by a blow, or violent 
imprefiion, 

With greedy force each other both afful, 
And ttrike fo fiercely, that rhey do imprefs 
Deep--daced furrows in the batrer’d mall : 

The iron walls tu ward their blows were weak 
and frail. Fairy Queen 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bune, 
No more Anll you return Co at alonc; 

l: murfesh sadnets ; anc vour body’s print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding dowa doth diw. 


ë 


Derac. 


DIP 


Deep-diated wrinkles on her checks fhe craws; 
Sunk are ber eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
DINUMERA'TION. n.f. [diaumeratio, Lat. ] 
The act of numbering out fingly. 
Dioce’san.n./. [from dioce/s.} A bifhop, 
as he ftands related to his own clergy or 


flock. 


As a diocefan you are like to outds yourfelf 
in all other capacities, and exemplify every word 
of this difcourte. South. 

l have heard it has been advifed by a discefar 
to his inferior ciergy, that they thuu{d read fome 
of the moft celebrated fermons printed by others. 

Tatler. 
DYOCESS. n. f. [diæecefis ; a Greek word, 
compounded of 32 and func. | The cir- 
cuit of every bifhop’s jarifdiction; for 
this realm has two divifions, one into 
fhires or counties, in refpe@ of tem- 
poral policy; another into dioceses, in 
refpect of jurifdi¢tion ecclefialitcal. 
Cowell. 

None ought to he admitted by any Lifhup, but 
fuch as have dwelt and remained in his divce/s a 
Convenient time. W hitgijt. 

He thould regard the bifhop of Rome as the 
iflanders of Jerley and Guernicy do him of Con- 
tance in Normandy, that is, nothing at all; 
fince by that French bifhop’s refufal to fwear 
unto our king, thole ifles were annexed to the 
diocefs of Wiuchefter. Raleigh's Effays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
trufted with a large diocefs, containing many 
particular cites, under the immediate govern- 
ment of their re{pective elders, and thofe deriv- 
ing authority fram kis ordination. South. 


DIOPTRICAL, ? nf. [ Ssarlopeces. ] Af 
DIO'PTRICK. fording a medium 


for the fight; affitting the fight in the 
view of diftant objects. 

Being excellently well furnithed with dioptrieal 
glaffes, me had not becn able to tec the fun 
ipotted, Boyle. 

View the afperities of the moon through a diop- 
trick glafs, and venture atthe propostion of her 
hills by their thadows. Afore. 

D10'PTRICKS. n.f. A part of opticks, 


treating of the diferent refractions of 


the light paffing through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glaffes, &c. 
Harris. 
DiortHo'sts. n. fo [hobari Of Aow 
to make ftraicht.] A chirurgical 
operation, by which crooked or dillarted 
members are rettored to their primitive 
and"rezular fhape. Harris. 
To DIP. v. a. pret. dipped; part. dipped, 
or dipt. [dippan, Sax.; doopen, Dut. | 
1. To immerge; to put into any liquor. 
The perfon to be baptized may be dipped! in 
water; and fuch an immerfion or dipping ought 
to be made thricc, according to the canon. 
yiige’s Parergon, 
Old Carineus compafs’d thrice the crew, 
And dipp’:t an vlive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he fprinkled round, and thrice 
aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then ditmifs’d the crowd. 
Dryden's Eneid. 
He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days, 
And from the bright meridian where he ftood, 
Defcending, dipp'd his hands in lover's blocad. 
Dryadten, 
The kindred airs fhall in their praile confpire, 
One dip tec pencil, and one tiring the lyze. Pope, 
New, on fancy’s ealy wing convcy'd, 
The king defcended to th’ Ely fian fhadc ; 
There ina dutky vale, where Lethe re'ls, 


Old Bavius fits to dip pozic fouls, Pepe's Dare. 
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So fithes, rifing from the main, 

Can toar with moiften’d wings un high; 

The moitture dried, they fink agai, 
And aip their wings again to fly. 

2. To moiften; to wet. 
Ard though not mortal, yct a cold thucd' ring 
ecw 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Tove 
Speaks thunder. Milor. 
3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt, what with the ene 
couragements of fente, cuftom, facility, and 
fhame of departing from what they have given 
themfclves up to, they go on till they arc tined, 

L' Eftrerg:. 

In Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little 

dipt in the rebellion, of the commons. — Dryd-w. 
4. To engage as a pledge: generally ufed 
for the firit mortgage. 

Be careful fill of the main chance, my fons 
Put out the principal in trufly hands, 

Live on the ufe, and nacver dip thy lands. 


Dryden's Perfiuse 
To Dip. v. n. 


1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have fnakes in our cups, and in our difhes > 
and whoever dips too deep will Dnd death in the 
pet. L’ Ejivauge. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 
The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dyed. 
| Granville, 
3. To enter flightly into any thing. 

When I think all the repetitions are fruck . 
out in a copy, I fometimes hud more upon d'p- 
ping in the frit volume. Pope. 

4. To take that which comes firt; to 
choofe by chance. 

With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou pof- 

fefs’d? 
Wouldft thou prefer him to fome man? Sup- 
pofe - 
I dipp’d among the worft, and Stains chofe ? 
Dryden's Perf, 
Di’pcuick. n.f- [from dip and chick.} 
The rame of a bird. 
Dipchiek is fo named of his diving and liulc- 
ncfs. Carcw. 
Dire'tatous. adj. [dg and céitaru.] 
Having two fiower leaves. 
Direutuone. n.f. [digSoryS.] -A coali- 
tion of two vowels to form one found: - 
as, vain, leave, Cefar. 

We fec how niany-difputes the fimple and am- 
biguous nature of vowels created among grane 
rarians, and how it has ocgot tle miflake con- 
cerning dipathongs: all that are properly fo are 
fvllables, and not diphthor:gs, as is intended to be 
hignihed by that word. Helder, 

Make a diphtdong of the fecond eta and icta, 
inftead of their being two fyllables, and the ob- 
jection is gone. Pepe. 

Di'proe. n. f The inuer plate or la- 
mina of the ikull: 


Dipto'ma. n.f. [rze] A letter or 
writing conferring fome privilege; fo 
called, becaufe they ufed formerly to 
be written on waxed tables, and folded 
together. 

Dipper. n. f. Sfrom dip. ] 
dips in the water. 


DierinG Needle. n. f A device which 
fhows a particular property of the mag- 
netick needle, fo that, befides its pola- 
rity-or verticity, which is its direction 
of altitude, or height above the hori- 
zon, when culy poifed abaut an_hori- 
zontal axis, it will always point to a 
determined degre cof altitude, or eleva- 


S Oo 


One that 
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tion above the horizon, in this or that 

place refpe@ively. Phillips. 
Di'psas.u./: [ Latin, from hd’: tothirit. ) 

A ferpent, whofe bite produces the fenla- 
į tion of unquenchable thirit. 

Scorpion, and afp, aad amphifbeena dire, 

» Ceraftes horn'e, hydrus, and cllups drear, 

ANd dipjas, Milton. 


Di'rtore. n. f. [Axle] A noun con- 
fifling of two cafes only. Clark. 


Di'vtycr. n. f. [diptycha, Lat. tvo 
leaves folded together.] A regifter of 


bifhops and martyrs. 

The commemoration of faints was made out 
of tne diptychs of the church, as appears by mul- 
titudes of places in St. Auttin. Stalling fizet, 

DIRE. adj. (dirus, Lat.] Dreadful; 
difmal; mournful; horrible; terrible ; 
evil in a great degree. 

Women fight, 
To doft their dire difirefles. Shak /peare. 
More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the carth Mall 
bring 
Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear. Milton. 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimzras dive. 
Milton. 

Or what the crofs dize-louking planct fmites, 

Or hurtful worin with canker’d venom bites. 
Milton. 

Dire was the toffing, deep the groans, dclpair 
Tended the fick. Milton, 

Difcord! dire fitter of the Mlaughter’d pow’r, 
Small at her birth, but rifing ev'ry hour ; 
While fcarce the fkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ftalks on carth, and thaks the world around. 

Pope. 

DIRE'CT. ad;. [airedlus, Latin. } 

t. Straight; not crooked. 

2. Not oblique. 

The thips would move in one and the fame 
furface; and confequently mu needs encoun- 
ter when they either advance towards one an- 
other in direc? lines, or meet iy the interfection 
of crofs lines. Bentley 

3. {In aftronomy.] Appearing to an 
eye on carth to move progreflively 
through the zodiack ; not retrograde. 

Two geomantick figurcs were difplay’d 
Above his head, a warrior and a maids 
One when direct, and one when retrograde. 

Dryden's Fables, 

4. Not collateral: as, the grandfon fuc- 
ceeds his grandftre in a dered? line. 

ç. Apparently tending to fome end, as in 
a ftraight line, 

Such was as then the ftate of the king, as it 
was no time by dived? means to feck her. And 
fuch was the ftate of his captivated will, as he 
would delay no tine of fecking her. Sidney 

He that dues this, will be able to cait off all 
that is fuperfluous ; he will fee what is pertinent, 
what coherent; what is dre? to what tides by, 
the queftion. Licke. 

6. Open; not ambiguous. 

There be, that are in nature faitnful and 
fincere, and plain and direé?, not crafty and in- 
volved. Buron. 

z.e Plain; exprels. 

He no where, that I know, fays it in dreê 


words. Locke. 
To Direc T. vw. a. [dirigo, diredum, 
Latin. ] 


1. To aim or drive in a ftraivht line. 
Twa cagles fom a mountain’s height, 
By Jove’s command, sire their rapid Hight. 
j à Pope. 
2, To point againit, as a. mark, 
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The fpear Hew hiting thro’ the middle fpace, 

And preie’d his throsg direFed at his face. Dryd 
3. Fo regulate; to adjult. 

It ty tot an inan that walketh to dircé? hi 
tte ps. Jeremiah. 

Wifdom is profitable to direch. Ecttus. 

Ail that is ina man’s power, is to mind what 
the ideat are thot take their turns in his under- 
tanding; or elfe to d:i? and fort and call in 
fuch as he defircs, Locke. 


4. To preferibe certain meafure ; to mark 


out a certain courfe. 


kis lightning unto the ends of the earth. Job. 
5. To order; to command: to dired is a 
fofter term than to commend. 
Dine’crer. n. f. [diredor, Latin.) 
1. One that direéts; one that prefcribes. 
2. An initrument that ferves to guide any 
manual operation. 
DIRECTION. n. f. [direfio, Latin.] 
t. Aim at a certain point. 

Thet? men’s opiniuns are not the produé&t of 
judgment, nr the contcquence of reafon; but the 
etlects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating 
at all adventures, without choice, and without 
dreclicn, Locke. 

The dirc&ion of good works to a good cnd, 
is the only principle that diltinguifhes charity. 

Smat idge. 
2. Tendency of motion imprefled by a 
certain impulfe. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no body, can cither move 
uf ifclf, or of itfclf alter the dircedion uf its mo- 
tion. Cheyne. 

3. Order; command ; prefcription. 

Fiom the counfel that St. Jerome giveth Leta, 
of taking heed how the read the apocrypha; as 
alfo by the help of other learned men’s judg- 
ments, delivered in like cafe, we may take d/- 
reion. Hocker. 

Ev’n now 
I put myfelf ta thy direétion. Shakjpeare. 

The nobles of the people digged it by the di- 
rcétion of the law-giver. Numbers. 

Men's pafhons and God's direéion feldum 
agree. King Charles. 

General dire&ions for fcholaftic difputers is, 
never to difpute upon merc trifles. Watts. 

4. Regularity ; adjuflment. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direcion which thou canit not fee. 
Pope. 
Dire’ctive, adj. [from dire?. ] 
1. Having the power of dircétion. 

A law therefore, generally taken, is à direc- 
tive rule unto goodnefs of operation. Losker. 

A powcr of command there is without all 
qucftion, though there be fome doubt in what 
faculty this command doth principally refide, 
whether in the willor the underttanding. The 
true refolution is, that the liredive command for 
countel is in the underftanding; and the ap- 
plicative command, or empire, for putting in 
execution of what is directed, is in the will. 

Bramhall again) Hebbes. 

On the direPive powers of the former, and 
the regularity of the latter, whereby it is capa- 
ble of direction, depends the gencration of all 
bodics. Grew. 

2. Informing; fhowing the way. 

Nor vilited by one directite ray, 

From cottage ftreaming, or from airy hall. 
Thomfon. 
Diret’ctry. adv. [from dired. ] 


t. Ina itraight line ; re@ilineally. 


The morc a hody is nearer to the cycs, and: 


the more dircé?/y it is oppofed to them, the more 
it is enlightened ; beeaule the light languithes and 
Icifens, the farther it removes from its proper 
fource. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

There was no other place afligned to any of 


He sdircéleth it under the whole heavers, and | 
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this matter, than that whercunto its own B:2- 
vity bore tt, which was only direly Cown- 
wards, whercby it obtained that piace in the 
globe, which was juf underneath, edward, 
If the refrated ray be returned dirett/y Wack 

to the point of incidence, st fball be retracted by 
the incident ray. Newton's Oprichi. 
2. Immediately y apparently; without 
ctrcuinlocution ; without any long train 


of confequence. 

Infidels, being clean without the chureh, deny 
ary, and utterly reject, the very principles ot 

riMtamity, which hereticks embrace crruncoufly 
by inifcorira@ion. Hooke, 

No man hath bitherto been fo impious, as 
plainly and direy to condemn prayer. Lfeater, 

By afferting the feripture to be the canon of 
our ith, I have unavoidably created to myfelt 
enemies m the papilts direy, becaufe they 
have Kept the feripture from us what they could, 

Dryden's Prface to Religio Laici. 

His work d:r-t?’y tends ty safe fentiments of 
honour and virtue in his readers Ad difer, 

Na reafun can be afiigne!, why it is bef for 
the world that God Almighty bath abfolute 
power, which doth not direé?4y prove that no 
mortal man fhould have the like. Susyt, 

Dire‘crness.n.f. [from dired.} Straight- 
nefs; tendency to any point; the 
nearcik way. 

They argued from ccleMial caufes only, the 
conftant vicinity of the fun, and the direéPaers 
of his rays; never fufpecting that the body of 
the earth had fo great anefhicicircy inthe changes 
of the air, Bentley, 

Director. n.f. [direfor, Latin. } 

1, One that has authority over others; a 
fuperintendent ; one that has the ge- 
neral management of a defign or work. 


Himiclf tood diretor over them, with nod- 
ding or tamping, fhewing he did like or miflike 


thofc things he did not underftand. Siday, 
In all affairs thou fole dircétor. Swift, 
2. A rule; an ordinance. 
Common forms were not defign’d 
Direors to a noble mind. Swife, 


3. An inilruétor; one who fhows the 
proper methods of proceeding. 

They are glad to ufe coun(cllors and direPors 
in all their dealings of weigist, as Contracts, tcita- 
ments. Hooker, 

4. One who is confulted in cafes of con- 
{cience. 

I am her irer and her guide én fpiritaal 

affairs. Dryaer. 
5- Oue appointed to tranfaét the affairs 
of a trading company, 

What made dreforscheat in fouth-fea year. 

Pepe. 
6. An inflrument in furgery, by tig 
the hand is guided in its operation. 

The manner of opening with a knife, is by 
fliciag it on a dircéior, the groove of which pre- 
vents its being nifguided. Sharp's Siryary. 

Direcrory. n./. [from dirc@or.] The 
book which the fa@ious preachers 
publithed in the rebellion for the di- 
re€tion of their fe& in aéts of wor- 
flip. 

As to the ordinance concerning the dircé?ary, 
we cunnot confent to the taking away of the 
book of common prayer. 

Oajord Reafars egain? che Cyro. 

Dinereuc. ad [This word ts frequene 
among the poets, but has been cen- 
fured as not analogical: all other words 
compounded with /ull confifting of a 
fubilantive and full: as, dreadful, o: 
full of dread; joyful, or full of joy.) 
Dire; dreadful; difmal. N 
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Poirt of fpear it never piercen would, 
Ne dint of direful {word divide the fubftance 
could. Fairy Queen. 
Bur yet at lat, whereas the direful fiend 
She faw not ftir, of thaking vain affright, 
She nigher drew, and faw that joyous end ; 
Then God fhe pray’d, and thank’d her faithful 
knight. Fairy Queen. 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. 
Skakfpeare, 
The voice of God himfclf fpeaks in the heart 
of men, whether they underftand it or no; and 
by fccret intimations gives the finner a fore- 
tate of that direful cup, which he is like to 
. drink more deeply of hereafter. South, 
I curs’d the airefi/ author of my woes: 
?Twas told again, and thence my ruin rofe. 
Dryden 
Achilles’ wrath, to Greeks the direful {pring 
Of wucs unnumber’d, heavenly goddets ! fing. 
Pope. 


Di'reness. n. /. [from dire.] Difmal- 


nels ; horrour; hideoufnets. 
D:renefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once {tart me. Shak/peare's Macbeth. 

Dire prion. n./. [direptio, Latin.] The 
act of plundering. 

Drrce. [This is not a contraftion of 
the Latin dirige, in the popifh hymn 
Dirige greflus meos, as fome pretend; 
but from the Teutonic dyrke, laudare, 
to praife and extol. Whence it is pof- 
hible their dyrke, and our dirge, was a 
landatory fong to commemorate and 
applaud the dead. Verflegan. Bacon 
apparently derives it from dirige.) A 
mournful ditty ; a {fong of lamentation. 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate 
Have we, as ‘twerc, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in mar- 
riage, 
In equal {cale weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife. Shak{peare’s Hamlet. 
Meanwhile the body of Richard, alter many 
ind-gnities and reproaches, the diriges and obfe- 
quies of the common people towards tyrants, was 


evicurely buricd. Bacon, 
You from above fhall hear each day 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay ; 

Thefe your own anthems thall become, 
Your latting epicedium. Sandys. 


All duc meafures of her mourning kept, 
Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept. 
Dryden, 
Di'rrcenr. ad;. [dirizens, Latin. ] 
The dirigent linc in geometry is that along 
which the line defcribent is carried, in the gene- 
ration of any figure. Harris. 


DIRK. n.f. [an Erfe word.] A kind 
of dagger ufed in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
Tire hield, the pifto!, dirk, and dagger, 
fn which they daily wont to fwagger. Ticked. 

Jo Dirke. v.a. To fpoil; to ruin. Ob- 
folete. 

Thy wafte hignefs but cumbers the ground, 
And irks the beauties of my bloffoms round. 
Spenjer. 

DIRT. r.f. [dryt, Dutch; dirt, Man- 
dick. } 

1. Mud; filth; mire; any thing that 
fticks to the clothes or body. 

They, gilding dirt in noble verfe, , 
Roftick philofophy rehearfe. Denh.nn 
Numbers engage their lives and Iahours to 
hesp together a latie sire that hall bury them in 


the end Wa 
Tne feu rifes as high as ever, tough the great 
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heaps of dive it brings along with it are apt to 
choak up the hallows. Addlifon. 

Mark by what wretched Reps their glory 

grows; 
Froin dirt and fca-wecd as proud Venice rofe : 
In cach now guiit and greatnets equal rau; 
And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. 
Pope. 

Is yellow dire the paffion of tny life > 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife, Pope. 

2. Meannefs; fordidnefs. 

Zo Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
foul; to bemire; to make filthy; to 
bedaub; to foil; to pollute; to natty. 

IN company is like a dog, wio dirti thofe 
moft whom he loves bett. Swift. 

DirT-P1E. n.f. [dirt and pie.) Forms 
moulded by children of clay, in imita- 
tion of pailiry. 

Thou fetteft thy heart upon that which has 
newly left of making of dirt-pres, and is but 
preparing itielt for a green-ficknefs. Suckling. 

Di'rtiry. adv. [trom dirty. ] 

1. Naftily; foully ; filthily. 

2. Meanly; fordidly ; thamefully. 

Such gold as that wherewithal 
Chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirti/y and dcfperately gull’d. 

Drrtiness. n. f. [from dirty.] 

1. Naftinefs; tilchinefs ; foulnets. 

2. Meannefs; bafenefs ; fordidnefs, 

Dirty. adj. [from dirt. ] 

1, Foul; nafty ; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in bafe durance, and contagious priton, 
Haul’d thither by mechanic, erty hand. Shat/p. 

2. Sullied ; cloudy ; not elegant. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 


will be altcred into a dirty one, and the fweet 
tutte into an oily one. Lacke. 


3. Mean ; bafe ; defpicable. 

Such employments are the difcafes of labour, 
and the ruit of time, which it contracts not by 
lying fill, but by dirty employment. Taylor. 

Marriages would be made up upon more na- 
tual motives than mecr dirty intcrefts, and in- 
creafe of riches without meafure or end. Temple. 

They come at length to grow fots and cpi- 
cures, mean in their difcourfes, and dirty in 
their practices. South. 

To Di'RTY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fouls; to foil. 

The lords Strutts lived generoufly, and never 
ufed to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and 
counters. etrbuthnet. 

2. To difgrace ; to {candalize. 

DIRU'PTION. n. f. [dirupiio, Lat.] 

1. The a&t of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burfting, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle ufed in com- 
pofiticn, implying commonly a priva- 
tive or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined: as, to arm, to 
difarm; to join, to disjoin. It is bor- 
rowed from des, ufed by the French 
and Spaniards in this fenfe : as, defnouer, 
to untie; deflerrar, to banifh: from the 
Latin de; as, firuo, to build; defruo, 
to deftroy. 

Disasr'Lity. n. /. [from difaéle.] 


1. Want of power to do any thing ; weak- 
nefs ; impotence. 

Our confideratiun of creatures, and attention 
unto ‘criptures, are not in themfelves things uf 
like difability to biced or beget faith. Hocker, 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faint- 
nefs; and difaliity to attend the conclufon. 

Raleigh. 
9 


Donne. 


DIS 


He that knows moft of himfelf, knows ler 
of his knowledge, aħd the exercited underftand- 
ing is confcivus of its difability. Glanville, 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the im- 
potency or difabilities of brutes. Locke, 


2, Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpofe ; legal impediment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court 
for an inheritance; and the defendant pleads, 
in difability, that the plaintitf is a baftard. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

This difadvantage, which the dufenters at pre- 
fent lic under, of a difahility to receive church 
pretcrments, wall be eafily remedied by the re- 
peal of the tet. Safe, 


To Disa’Bie. v. a. [ais and able] 


1. To deprive of force; to weaken; to 
difqualify for any act. 

The invafion and rebellion did not only dif- 
able this king to be a conqueror, but deprived 
him both of his kingdom and life. Davies. 

Nor fo is overcome 
Satan, whofe fall from heaven, a deadlier bruife 
Difabled not to give thee thy death’s wound. 
Milton, 

A chriftian’s life is a perpetual exercife, a 
wreftling and warfare, for which fenfual pleafurc 
difables him, by yielding to that encmy, with 
whom he muft ftrive. Taylor’s Holy Living, 


2. To hinder from aétion: ufed of things. 
l have known a great fleet difubled for two 
months,*and thereby lofe great occafions by an 
indifpofition of the admiral. Temple. 


3. To impair; to diminith. 
I have difab/ed mine eftate, 
By thewing fomething a more fwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance. 


Shakfpeare, 
4. To deprive of ufefulnefs or efficacy. 


Farewel, Monfieur Traveller ; look you lifpy, 
and wear ftrange funs; difubse ali the benefits of 
your own country. Shak/peare. 

Your days I will alarm, I’ll haunt your nights, 
And worfe than age difable your delights. Dryd. 


5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifi- 
cations. 

I will not fable any for proving a fcholar, 
nor yet diffemble that I have fecn many happily 
forced upon the courfe to which by nature they 
feemed much tndifpofed. Wottss:. 


To Disasu’sE. v. a. [dis and abufe.] To 
fet free from a miftake ; to difentangle 
from a fallacy; to fet right ; to unde- 
ceive. 

The impofture and fallacy of our fenfes im- 
pefe not only on common heads, but even more 
refined mercuries, who have the advantages of an 
improved reafon to difabufe you. Gian. Scepjis, 

Thofe teeth fair Lyce muit not thow, 

If the would bite : her lovers, though 
Like birds they ftoop at fceminy grapes, 
Are difabus’d when firtt the gapes. Waler, 

If by fimplicity you meant a general defe&t in 
thofe that profefs angling, I hope to difabufe you. 
. Walton's engler. 

Chaos of thought and paffion, all confus’d; 

* Stilt by himfelf abus’d or dijudus’d, Pepes 


DisaccOMMODA'TION. n. /..[dts and ac- 
commodation.] The fate of being unfit 
or unprepared. 

Devattations have kappened in fome places 
morc than in others, according to the accommo- 
dation or difaccemmodation of them to fuch cala 
mitics. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To Disaccu'stom. v. a. [dis and «ccuf- 
tom.] To deftroy the force of habit by 


difufe or contrary practice. 


To DisACKNO'WLEDGE. v. a. [dis and 
acknowkdge.} Not to acknowledge. 


DIS 


The manner of denying Chrift’s deity here 
prohibited, was, by words und oral exprettions 
verbally tu deity and di/ucknowledge it. Soura. 


DtsaACQUAINTANCE. n. /. [dts and uc- 
quaintance.} Difute of familiarity. 

Confcience, by a long negle&t of, and difac- 
gquaintance with aticht, contracts an mveterate ruil 
or foil. South. 

Disavva'ntTaGE. n. f. [dis and advan- 
tage. ] g 

t. Lofs; injury to interch: as, he fold 
to difudvantage. 

2. Diminution of any thing defirable, as 
credit, fame, honour. 

Chaucer in many things ccfembled Ovid, and 
that wath no difudvantage on the fide of the mo- 
dern author. Dryden. 

The moft thining merit gocs down to polterity 
with difadvantaze, when it is not placed by wri- 
ters in its proper hight. Addijon. 

Thole parts already publifhed give rcafon to 
think, that the [liad will appear with no dijad- 
vantage to that immortal poem. Addifon. 

The.r tcflimony will not be of much weight 
to its difadvantage, fince they are liable to the 
common objeétion of condemning what they did 
not under itand. Swift, 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 
No fort can be tu ftrong, 
Ne Acthly brea can armed be to found, 

But will at lait be won with batt’ry long, 

Or unawares at difadvantage found. Fairy Queen. 


Jo DISADVA'NTAGE. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To injure in interc of any 


kind. 

All other violences are fo far from advancing 
chriftianity, that they extremely weaken and dif- 
advantage it. Decay of Piety. 

DisaDVA’NTAGEABLE. adj. [from dij- 
advantage.| Contrary to profit; pro- 
ducing lofs. Not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s eftate, he may 2s well 
hurt himfelf in being too fudden, as in letting it 
run on tou long; for hafty felling is commonly 
as difadvantugeuable as intereft. Bacon. 

Disapvanta’ceous. adj. [from di/ad- 
vantage.) Contrary to interet ; con- 
trary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude of eyes will narrowly infpeét 
every part of an eminent man, conlider him 
nicely in all views, and not be a little pleafed 
when they have taken him in the worft and moft 
difadvantageous lights. atddifon. 

DisADVANTA GeousLY. adv. [from dij- 
advantageous.) In a manner contrary 
to intereft or profit ; in a manner not fa- 
vourable. 

An approving nod or fmile ferves to drive 
you on, and makc you difplay yourfelvcs morc 
aifaduantageoufly, Gov. of the Tongue. 

DisapvaNtTa Geousness. n. /. [from 
difadvantageous,] Contrariety to profit ; 
inconvenience ; mifchief; lofs. 


Disapve’ntTuROus. adj. [dis and adven- 
turous.) Unhappy; unprofperous. 
Now he hath left you here, 
To be the record of his rueful lofs, 
And of my doleful difadventurous death. F. Qu. 
Tə Disarre’cr. v. a. [dis and afea.) 
To fill with difcontent ; to difcontent ; 
to make lefs faithful or zealous. 
Taney had attempted to difuffes and difcontent 
his majcfty’s late army. Clarendon, 
DisaFre'cren, part. adj. [from di/ufed. ] 
Not difpofed to zeal- or affection. 
Ulually applied to thofe who are ene- 
mics to the government. 


DIS 


By denying civil worthij to the emperor's 
flatues, which the cuitom then was to give, they 
were proceeded againlt as difaffed?ed to the em- 
percr. Stilling fleet. 


DisaArFe'cTEDLY. adv. [from di/afeded. ] 
After a difaffe€ted manner. 
DisaFFe'crevness.n.f. [from difuffelled. ] 
The quality of being difaffeéted. 
Disarre’ction. n. f. [from difuffed. ] 
1. Diflike ; ill-will. 
In making laws, princes muft have regard to 
the public dilpofitions, tu the attections and dif- 
affections of the people; and muft not intruduce 


a Jaw with public tcandal and difpleafurc. 
Laylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 


2. Want of zeal for the government ; 
want of ardour for the reigning prince. 
In this age, every thing diflikcd by thofe who 
think with the majority, is called difaffe@ior. 
Swift. 
3. Diforder ; bad conftitution: in a phy- 
fical fenfe. 
The difeate took its original merely from the 
difagection ot the part, and not from the peccancy 
of the humours. MWifoman. 


DISAFFI'RMANCE. n. f. [dis and affrm.] 
Confutation ; negation. 

That kind of reafoning which reduceth the op- 
pote conclufion to fomething that is apparently 
abfurd, is a denionflration in difuffimance of any 
thing that is afhrmed. Hale, 


Jo Disarrorest. v. a. [dis and fore/. ] 
To throw open to common purpofes ; 
to reduce from the privileges of a foreft 


to the flute of common ground. 

The commiffioners “of the treafury moved the 
king to difafforcf? fome fore{ts of his, explaining 
themtelves of fuch foreits as lay out of the way, 
not near any of the king’s houfes. Bacon, 

How happy’s he, which hath due place af- 

fign'd 
To his beafts; and difafforefed his mind! Donne. 
To DISAGREE’. v. n. [dis and agree. | 


1. To differ; not to be the fame. 

Tne mind clearly and infallibly perceives all 
diftinét ideas to dijugree; that is, the one not to 
be the other. Locke. 

2. To differ; not to be of the fame opi- 


nion. 
Why both the bands in worthip difagree, 
And fome adorc the flow’r, and tome the tree. 
Dryden. 
3. To be in a ftate of oppofitton: fol- 
lowed by from or with, before the op- 
polite. 

It contuineth many impropricties, difagreeing 
almoft in all things from the true and proper de- 
icription. Drcun. 

Strange it is, that they rejcct the plaineit fenfe 
of fcripture, becaufe it feems to difagree soith 
what they call realon. ltierbury. 

DisaGree‘aBre,. ady. [from difagree. ] 
I. Contrary ; unfuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had 
forced her to a conduct difagreeahle to her fin 
cerity. Broome. 

2. Unpleafing ; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of cfteem or difgrace fink 
the decper, and be of the more weight, either 
agreeable or «difagreeab/e things {hould conitantly 
accompany thefe diticient ftates. Locke 


DisaGREE ABLENESS. n. fJ. [from difa- 
greeable. | 

r. Unfuitablenefs ; contrariety. 

2. Unpleaiantnefs; offentivenefs. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved 
fon, for all the dirt and foulne(s of his cloaths ; 
the dearnefs of the perfon cally apologizing for 
the dijagrceablencfs of the habit. South. 


DIS 


DISAGREEMENT. n. f. [from difagree.] 
1. Difference ; diflimilitude ; diverfity ; 
not identity ; not likenefs. 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident nores and 
characters, either of difagreement or affinity with 
one anothe:, that the feveral kinds of them are 
cafily diftinguifhed. Woodward. 

2. Difference of opinion; contrariety of 
{entiments. 
They feemed one to crofs another, as touching 
their feveral opiniens about the neceflity of lacra. 
ments, whereas in truth tacit dijazreemert h$ iit 
grcat. lanker. 
Jo Ditsarro’w. v. as[dis and allow. } 
t. To deny authority to any. 
When, faid the, 

Were thofe firft councils difalicw'at by me? 

Or where did I at fure tiudition ftrike, 

Provided fiil ıt were apoftolic ? Dryden, 
2. To confider as unlawful; not to per- 

mit. 

Their ufual kind of difputing theweth, tha! 
they do not difallow only thefe Roniith ceremo- 
ries which are unprofitable, but count all un- 
profitable which are Rumith. Heoker. 

3. To cenfure by fome poftcrior a&. 

It was known that the molt cminert of thofe 
who profeffed his own principles, publickly dsr 
allowed his proceedings. Swit, 

4. To cenfure ; not to juftify. 

There is a fecret, inward foreboding fear, that 

fome evil or other will follow the doing of that 


which a man’s own confcicnce difallews him in. 
South. 


To Disarro’w. v. n. To refufe permif- 
fion; not to grant; not to make or 
fuppofe lawful. 

God doth in converts, being marricd, allow 
continuance with infidels, and yet fallow that 
the faithful, when they are free, fhouid enter into 
bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker. 

DisaLLOWABLE. adj. [from di/allow.] 
Not allowable ; not to be fuffered. 


DisaLLo/wance. n. f. [from difallow. } 
Prohibition. 

God accepis of a thing fuitable for hin to ree 
ceive, and for us to give, where he docs not dce 
clare his refufal and «dsful/owance of it. South. 

To Disa’NcHorR. v. a. [from dis and 
anchor. To drive a thip from its anchor. 

To Disa’NimaTEe. @ a. [dis and ani- 
mates ] 

1. To deprive of life. 

2. To difcourage; to dejett; to deprefs. 

The prefence of a king engenders love amongit 
his fubjects and his loyal fricnds, as it d/fanfmates 
his enemies. Shak fpeare, 

He was confounded and difanimated at his pre- 
fence, and added, How can the fervant of my 
lord talk with my lord ? Boyle. 

Disanima’tion. a. f. [from di/animate. ] . 
Privation of life. 

They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion 
after death, as being affections which depend on 
life, and depart upon difanimation. brown, 

To Disannu’L. v. a. [dis and annul. 
This werd is formed, contrarily to ana- 
logy, by thofe who, not knowing the 
meaning of the word antul, intended to 
form a negative fenfe by the needlefs 
ufe of the negative particle. It ought 
therefore to be rejefted, as ungrammas 
tical and barbarous.}] © To. annul; ‘to 
deprive of authority ; to vacate ; to 
make null; to make void; to nullify. 

The Jews ordinances for us tu retume, were to 


check our Lord himfe}f, which hath dijannuted 
them, Hocker, 


DIS 


Tint gave him poweroi difinanli ey ot aws, 


a dilipoling of men’s fortunes and citaics, and 
te like puutis of. ablolute power, Deir 11 them- 
tyes Larth and odious. Bacon. 

To be in both worlds full, 
Js more than God was, who was hungry kere: 
Wonldtt thau kis laws of fatting dsfarnu! ? 
Herbert. 
Wik thou my judgments difacen!? Defame 
My equal rule, to cleu thy fei: wf blame? Diris. 
DISANNTILMENT. r. / [from di/ðrnul.] 
The act of making void. 
Jo Disapre’an. v. n. [difparsitre, Fr.) 


To be lot to view; to vanifh out of | 


fight ; to fly; to go away. 
She difappeartd, and lett me dark! I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton, 
When the night and winter cfapdear, 
The purpis morning, sifing with the year, 
Salutes the tpring. Dryden. 
Tie pictures drawn in our minds are laid mn 
fading colours, and, if not lu:azzumes refiethed, 
vanith and dilappear. Locke. 
Criticxs I “aw that otters names deface, 
And hx their own with labour ig their place ; 
Their own, like others, foon their place refign’d, 
Or dijappear’d, and lett the firft behind. Pope. 


To Disappoinr. v. a. [dis and appoint. | 
a. To defeat of expectation ; to balk; to 
hinder from fomethingz expected. 
The (uperior Being can defeat all his deñgns, 
and dijappsine all his hopes. T:Lotjon. 
Whilit the champion, with redoubled might, 
Strikes home the jav’lin, his retiring fee 
Shrinks from the wound, and dijappersés the 
blow. Addison. 
There ’s nothing like furprifing the rogues : 
how will they be d:fapp-sated, when they hear 
that thon hatt prevented their revenge! drbutk. 
We are not only tortured by the reproaches 
which are offered us, but are difappsinted by the 
filence of men when it is unexpected, and hum- 
bled evew by their praites. Addijen. 


2. It has of before the thing loft by difap- 
pointinent. 

The Janizaries, dijapporated by the baffas sf 
the fpoil, received of the bounty of Solyman a 
great largefs. Arolles. 

DisarrorxtMent. 2. /. [from dilap- 
point.) Defeat of hopes; mifcarriage 
of expectations. 

It is impoffible for us to know what are cfa- 
mities, and what are bleffings. How many ac- 
cidents have paiied for mistortunes, which have 
turned to the welfare and profperiy: of the per- 
fons in whofe lot they have fallen! How many 
d: fappointinents have, in their contequences, faved 
a man from ruin! Spectator. 

If we nope for things, of which we have not 
enoroughly confidered the value, our d:fappornt- 
ment will be greater than our pleafure in the frui- 
tion of them. widdifon. 


Disappresa'tiox. x. A [dis and appro- 
bation.) Cenfure ; condemnation ; ex- 
preflion of diflike. 

He was obliged to puniith ihis letters, to fhew 
his ei/spprebot:os ot the publihing of others. 
Pope. 

Jo Dissprrove. v, a. [de/approuver, 

_ French. ] 

1. To diilike ; to cenfure. 

I reafon’d much, alas! but more I lov’d; 
Sent and rceail'd, ordain’'d and dijapprr?d. 


Pricer. 


Without good breeding truth is difappreu'd ; 
That only makes fuperior fenfc beiov'd. Pepe. 
2. To reject as diiliked ; not to confirm by 
concurrence. 
A project for a treaty of barrier with the States 
was tranfmited hither from Holiand, and was 
acfaporeved of by our Courts. Suft. 


DIS 
Dr'sand. n. f- [diyu biyig, Saxon, a 
fool, Skinner; d:ieur, French, ‘Junius. | 
A prattler ; a boafting talker. This 
word is inferted both by Skiuner and 
Junius ; but I do not remember it. 
To Disa’nM. v. a. [difarmer, French. ] 
1. To fpoil or diveft of arms; to deprive 
of arms. 
An order.was made by both houfes, for £f- 
arming all the papifis in England. Clarendon. 
I am ttl the fame, 
By ditercnt ways Itill moving to one fame ; 
And by d:farmirg you 1 now do moie 
To fave the town, than arming you before. 
Dryden. 
2. It has of before the arms taken away. 
They would be immediately dijurmed of their 
great magazine of artillery. teke. 
To DisaRra’y. v. ae. [dis and array. | 
To undrefs any one ; to divelt of clothes. 
So, as the bad, the witch they difarray’d. 
i Farry Queer. 
Now night is come, now foon het dijarray, 
And in icr bed hey lay. Spenjer. 


D:sarra’y, n- f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Diforder ; confulion ; lofs of the re- 
gular order of battle. 
He rcturned towards the river, to prevent fuch 
danger as the cifarra;, occafioned by the car- 
rownefs of the bridge, might caft upon them. 


Hayward. 
Difarray and fhameful rout enfue, 
And force is added to the fainting crew. Dryden. 


2. Undrefs. 
Disasstpuity. n. f. Abfence of care or 


attention. 

The Cecilians kept him back; as very well 
knowing that, upon every little abfence or dff- 
affiduity, he fhould be fubject to take cold at his 
back. Wotton. 


DISA'STER. n. f. [dfaffre, Fr.] 


1. The blait or flroke of an unfavourable 
lanet. 

Sazi Dong with trains of fire, dews of Llood 

all; 
Difajters veil'd the fun; and the moift ftar, 
Upon whole induence Neptune’s empire ftands, 
Was fick almoft to doomf{day with eclipic. 
Shakfpeare. 
2. Misfortune ; grief; mifhap ; mifery ; 
calamity. 

This day black omens threat the brighteft fair 
That eer deferv’d a watchful fpirit’s care; 
Some dire difaffer, or by force or flight; 

But what, or where, the fatcs have wraptin night. 

Pope. 

To Visa'ster. v. a. [from the noun. } 

r. To blat by the ftroke of an unfavour- 
able ftar. 


Ah, chatte bed of mine, faid fte, which never 
I.cretofore couldf accufe me of one deAled 
thought, now cant thou now reccive that dif- 
cfier:d changeling. Sidney. 

2. To afflict; to mifchief. 
Thefe are the holes where eyes fhould be, 
which pitifully difafer the cheeks. Shak{peare. 
In his own fields, the fwain 
Difafer’é ftands. Tieman. 
Disa’strows. adj. [from difafer.] 
1. Unlucky ; not fortunate. 

That feemeth a moll difaffraus day to the Scots, 
not only in regard of this overthrow, bu: fur 
that upon the fame day they were defeated by 
the Englith at Floodenficld. Hayward 

2. Gloomy; threatening misfortune. 
l The moon, 
In dim ecliple, di/afreus twilight fheds 


On half the nates, eon. 


DIS 
3. Unhappy; calamitous ; 
ftruck with affliction. 
Then Juno, pitving her difastrowe fate, 
Sends ins cwn, her pangs to mitigate. 
Derharw, 
Immediately afier his return from this very 
expedition, tuch difafirsus calamitics befel bis 
family, that ke burnt two cf his childrea 
nimtelf. Soati. 
Fiy tke purfuit of my difafissus love ; 
Tron my unhappy neighbourhood remove. 
Dryden. 
Disa’strousiy. adv. [trom di/affrous. | 
In a diimal manner. 


Disa sTROUSNESS. n., f. [from dija/flrous.] 
Ualuckineds ;_ unfortunatenefs. Did. 


To Drsavou cu. v. a. [dis and avouch, ] 
To retract profeffion ; to difown. 
Thereupon they flatly difavsuck 
To yicld inm mors obedience or tupport. 
Daniel. 
To Disavow. v.a. [dis and avow.j To 
cifown ; to deny knowledge of ; to deny 
concurrence in any thing, or with any 
perfon. 


The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded 
the fame, are c!ther ignorant theieof, or do wil- 
fully deny, or Acdfuttly Hfarow it. Spenn 

The Exglith did believe his name was therein 
abufed; which he manifefted to be truc, by a:f- 
avswing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 

To deal in perfon 1s good, when a man’s face 
breedeth regard, and generally when a man wil 
referve to himfelf liberty either to d: fazow or to 
expound. Bacsn, 

A man that as below his rank, doth but 
difuvou fortune, and teemeth to be conicious or 
his own want ia worth, and doth but teach othezs 
tu envy bim. 

He only does hi: conqueft t farow, 
And thinks tov little what they found too much. 

Dryden. 

We are reminded hy the ceremony of taking 
an oath, that itis a part of that obedience which 
we learn from the gofpel, exprefsly to d:fuzow 
ail evafions and mental rcfervations whatfoever. 

diddi fan's Freeholder. 


[from _difavow.] 


milerabie ; 


Dacor. 


Disavo'watL. “2. f. 
Denial. 

An earneft dijavswa! of fear often proceeds 

from fear. Ciarijia. 


Disavo’wMmeNT. n. /. [from dt/avow. ] 

Denial. 

As touching the Tridentine hiftory, his 
kolinefs wil not prefs you to any dijavswe 
mnt thercof. attan, 

To Disau THORIZE. v. a. [dts and eu- 
thorize.| To deprive of credit orau- 
thority. 

The obtrufion of fuch particular inftances as 
thefe, are infumhcient to difauthorife a noie 
grounded upon the &nal intention of nature. 

Vi attor, 
To Dissa'nv. v. a. [dif and band. ] 
1. To difmifs from military fervice; to 
break up an army; to difmifs foldiers 
from their colours. 

They diftanded tremfelves, and returned every 
man to his own dwelling. Anse’ Hifory, 

Pythagoras bids usin our flation ftand, 

Tili Gud, our general, fhail us dibae. 
Denkan;, 

I am content to lcac a private life; 

Difeand my army to fecure the Mate. — Dryden. 

Bid him difband his legions. tai j5n"s Cte, 
. To fpread abroad; to fcatter. 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, fuf- 
cient to make fuch a ccluge, was created upon 
that occafion ; and, when the bunnefs was*done, 
all difbunded aggin, and aamilniacec. J csciare, 


te 


DIS 


To DISBAND 7. ] 
y. To retire from military fervice; to fe- 
parate; to break up. 
Our navy was wpon the point of darting, 
and many of ous men come athorc. Bacon 
The rang’d 'pow’rs 
Difpand, and wand'ting, each his feveral way 
Purfues. Milton. 
The common foldicrs, and inferior officers, 
fhould be fully paid upon their dibanding. 
Chavemdon. 
Were it not for fome (mail remainders of piety 
and virtuc, which are. yet left feattered among 
mankind, human fociety would in a fhort fpace 
difand and run into confuhon, and the carth 
would grow wild and become a fo.ctt. Zillotfon. 
2. Fo be diffolved. 
While rocks tand, 
And rivers Nir, thou cant not thrink cr quail: 
Yea, when both rocks and all things ball dif- 
band, 
Then fhalt thou be my rock and tower. 
Herhert. 
To Dispa/ru. v. a. (debarquer, French. ] 
To land from a ip; to put on fhore. 
Together fail’'d they, fraught with all the 
things 
To fervice done by land tha: aught belong, 
And, when occaftun ferv'd./larked them. 
Fairfax. 
The hip we moor on thefe obfcure abodes ; 
Difbark the theep, an offering to the gods. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
Disnexier. n. /. [from difbelieve.] Re- 
fulal of credit ; Genial of belies. 
Our belief or ci/Lelief et a thing docs not alter 
the nature of the thing. Titotfor. 


Zo Dispexi'rve. v. a. [dis and believe. ] 
Not to credit ; not to hold true. 

The thinking it impotible his fins thould be 
forgiven, though he thouid be truly penitent, is 
a fin, but rather of anhdelity thin defpair; it 
being the di/believing of an eternal truth of 
God’s. Hammond’s Pra@ical Gatechifmn. 

Such who profefs-to difbelicve a future fate, 
are not always equally latwshed swith their own 
reafonings. . aittcrbury, 

From a fondnefs: to fome vices, which the 
doctrine of futurity rendercd uneafy, they 
brought themfelves tu cloubt of religion ; or, out 
of a vain atedation of fecing farther than other 
men, pretended to difbelicuc it. Rogers. 

DisBELVEveR. n. f. [from difelizve.} 
One who refufes belief; one who denies 
avy pofition to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into fentinents, 
becauie a man ef great name pronounces berety 
upon the contrary*tentiments, and cails the ://Ze- 
believer out of the church. Mares. 


To Dispe'ncu. v. a. [chs and bench.} To 
drive from a feat. 
‘ Sir, I hope 
My words diftench d you not? 
No, fir; yet oft, 
When blows have made me ftay, I fled from 
words. Sauk fpeare, 
Tò Dispra’nen. v. a. [dis and branch. |] 
To feparate, or break off, as a branch 
from a tree. 
She that herfelf will liver and diranek 
From her maternal fap, perforce mutt wither, 
And come to deadly ule. Shatfprare's King Lear. 


Such as are newly plinted necd not be dif- 
branched till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the 
wound may be healed without the fear. 

Evelya’s Kalendar. 

Jo Dissvu’b. v. a. [With gardencrs.] To 

take away the branches or fprigs newly 

put forth, that are ill placed. Did. 

To Dispu/Rpen. v.a. [dis and buraen.] 
1. Tceale of a burden; to unload. 


DISBU'RSEMENT: 


DIS 


The river, with ten branches or ftresms, if- 
burdens himtclf within the Perfian fea. 


Peacham on Drawing. 
Difourden'd hcav'n rejoic’d. Milton. 


2. To difencumber, difcharge, or clear. 


They 1emuved cither by cafualty and tempeit, 
or by intention and defign; either out of lucre of 
gold, or for the difburdening of the countries 
furcharged with mulutudes uf inhabitants. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

We fall dfburden the piece of thofe hard 

fhadowings, which are always ungraceful. 
Dryden's Duf rejnay. 


3. To throw of a burden. 


Beiter yct dol live, that though by my thougl.ts 
I be plunged 
Into my life's bondage, I yet may dflinda a 
paffion. Sides, 
Lucia, c/butden ail thy cares on me, 
And let me ihare thy most retir'd diftrefs, 
«ld l fen's Cata 


Zo Dispu'’RDEN. v. ne To cafe the 


mind. 


To DISBU'RSE. v.a. [delourfer, Fr.] 


To fpend or lay out money. 

Money is not difburjed at once, but drawn into 
along length, by fending ovcr now twenty tnou- 
fund, and next half year ten thoufand pounds. 

Spen er. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
Tit he Lurs d ten thoufand dollars. Shak fp. 

As Alexander received great fums, he-was no 
lcfs yenerous.and liberal in dyburfing ot tuem 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
n f 


[debourfement, 


French. ] 


1, Actof difburfing or laying out. 


The gucen’s treafure, in fu great occafions of 

d flurfemerts, is not ilways fo ready, nor fo 
plentiful, as it.can ipare fo great a fum together 
Spesfer’s Ireland. 


2. Sum fpent. 
Dispu’rser. 2. fo [from difburfe.] One 


that difburfes. 


DISCA’LCEATED. adj. [diftalceatus, | 


Latin.] Stripped of fhoes. 


Discarcea TION. n. f. [from d:/calce- 


ated.) The a&t of pulling off the 
fhoes. 

The cuftom of difealzcation, or putting off 
thcir flocs, at meals, is conceived to have been 
donc, as by that nans keeping their beds clean. 

Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, 


Zo Disca’xpy. v. n. [disand candy.} To 


diflolve ; to meit. 

The hearts 
That fpamiel’cl meat hecls, to whonrI gave 
Their withes, do difeandy, melt their (weets 
Oi bloffuining Cafar. Shak {peare, 


Hanmer, 


To Disca'rD. v. a. [disand card. } 


1. LTothrow out cf the hand fuch cards 


as are ufelefs. 


2. ‘Lo difmifs or eje&t from fervice or em- 


ploy meni. 

Thefe men being certainly’ jewels to a wife 
man, confidering what wondcrs they werc able 
to perform, yet were difcarded by that unworthy 
prince, as not worthy the holding. Sidney. 

Their captaing, if they WR, difcard whom they 
pleaic, and fend away fuch as will perhaps wiil- 
ingi Le rid of that dangerous and hard fervice. 

Spenfer’s Stute of Ireland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfcét 
idea of fubRance, would it not be hard to charge 
us with dif-arding fubitance out of the world > 

Locke, 

Jultice difearts prrty, friendfhip, kindred, 

and is always therefore reprefented as blind. 
Addifon’s Guardian. 


They blame the favourites, and think it 
nothing extraordinary that the queen should beat 


2. To have judicial cognizance. 


DIS 


an end of her patience, and refolye to d/surd 
them. Swift, 

I do not conceive why a funk dijcarded party, 
who ncither expect nor defire more than a quic? 
life, fhould be charged with cndeavouring to in- 
troduce popcry. Swift. 


Disca’RNATE. adj. [dis, and caro, fich; 


fearnato, Ital.) Stripped of fle. 

‘Tis beter to owna judgment, though hut 
with a curta fuppedex of coherent notions; than 
a memory like a fepulchre, furnifhed with a lozd 
of broken and difearsate bones. Glanville. 


To Disca’se. v. a. [dis and caf.], To 


frip; to undrefs, 
Fetch methe hat andrapser in my cells 


T wil d/cafe me, and myflf prefent.  Stalh. 


To DISCE’RN, v. a. [difcerno, Latin. ] 


1. To defery 3 to fee; to difcover. 


And behold among the fimple ones, I aifcerned 
among the youths a young man void of undere 
ttanding. Proverbs, 


2. To judge; to have knowledge of by 


comparifon, 

What doth better become wifdom than to divert 
wnat is worthy the loving ? Sidney. 
Docs any here know me? This is not Lear: 
Docs Lear walk thus, {peak thus? Where are 

his eyes? 
Either his motion weakens, or his difcernizgs 
Are Iethargied. Shak/peare. 
You fhould be rul’d and led 
By fome difcretion, that difecras your Rate 
Better than you yourfelf. Shuk/peare’s King Leara 


3. To diftinguith. 


To difcera fuch buds as are fit’ to produce 
bloffoms, from fuch as will difptay themfclves 
but in leaves, is nodificult matter. Boyle. 


4. To make the difference between. 


They follow virtue for reward to-day ; 
To-morrow vice, if the give better pay : 
We are fo good, or bad, jult ata price ; 

For nothing elfe difcerns the virtue or vice. 


Ben Forfar, * 


To Disce’Rn. v. tte 
1. To make diftinétion. 


Great part of the country was abandoned to 
the dpoils of the foleliers, who not troubling them- 
{elves to difcern between a fubje% and a rebel, 
whilft their liberty tuted, made indiffereacy 
prof of both. Hayward, 

The cuitom of arguing on any fide, even 
agaimit our perfsafions, dims the underttanding, 
and makes it by degrees lofe the faculty of ehy- 
cerning betwecn truth and falfehood. Locke. 
Not in 
ufe. 

It edifcermetn of forces, frauds, crimes various 
of Aciliwnate, and the inchontions towards 
crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon, 


Disce'RNER. n. f. [from difcern. | 
1. Difcoverer; he that deferies. 


Iwas faid they faw but one; and no 
difcernsr 


Diurft wag his tongue-in ecenfure. Siskfpeare. 


2. Judge; one.that has the power of dif- 


tinguifhing. 

Re was a great obferver and discerner of men’s 
natures and numours, and was very dexterous ip 
compliance, where he found it ufcful. Clarendon. 

How unequal difcerners of truth they are, and 
eahily expofed unto errour, will appear by their 
unqualified intclletuals. Brown’s Vul. Err. 


Disce’/RNIBLE. ad‘. [from difcern.] Dii- 


coverable; perceptible ; diftinguifhable ; 
apparent. 

{tas indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable 2 
bulk, that there needs no heip of opticks to 
render it difeernible, and therefore I need not 
farther expasiate on it, Government of the Toague, 


DIS 


AN this is cafily Afcernible by the ordinary 
difcourfes of the underftanding. South. 
Disce’RNIBLENESS. n. f. [from di/cerat- 
ble.) Vifiblenefs. 
Diste’RNiBLY. adv. [from di/cernille.] 
Perceptibly ; apparently. j 

Confider what doétrincs are infufed difer» 5y 
among chriftians, mof apt to obitruct or inter- 
rupt the chriftian life. Reamuacnd, 

Disce'RNING. fart. adj. [from difcern. } 
Judicious; knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm 
enthufiafts, but by cooler and more dijeerring 
heads. Atterbury. 

Disce'RxninGrLy. adv. [from difcerning. } 
Judicioufly ; rationally ; acutely. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has moft dffeerningly 

avoided. "Garth. 
Disce RNMENT. n. f. [from difcern.] 
Judgment ; power of diftinguifhing. 

A reader that wants difcerument, loves and 
admires the characlers and a¢tiuns of men in a 
wrong place. Freekolder 

Jo DISCE'RP. v. a. [difcerpo, Lat. ] 
To tear in pieces ; to break ; to deitroy 
by feparation of its parts. Dif. 

DISCE'RFTIBLE. ad). [from diferp. | 
Frangible; feparable; liable to be de- 
firoyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is moft dente, and Icait porous, will be 
moft coherent and leatt difcerpeidie. Giarsille. 

Afatter is moveable, this immoveable ; matter] 
dijerrptible, tnis inditcerptible. Mere. 

Discerprisi'rity. n. A [from dif- 
cerptible.] Liablenefs to be deftroyed 
by difunion of parts. 

DiscE'RPTIoN. 2. '/. [from difcerp.] 
The act of pulling to pieces, or deltroy- 
ing by difuniting the parts. 

Tr DISCHARGE. v. æ. 
French. ] 

3. To difturden ; to exonerate; to free 
from any load or inconvenience, 

How ricn in humble poverty is he, 
Who leads a quiet country life ; 
Dijerarg’d of bulinefs, void of ftrife! 

2. To unload; to difembark, 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the 
lace that thou fhalt appoint me, and will caute 
them to be difchkurged. Kings. 

3. To throw off any thing collected or 
accumulated ; to give vent to any thing ; 
to let fly. It isufed of any thing vio- 
lent or fudden. 

Mounting his eyes, 
He cid dij aarge a horrible oath. 
Infected minds 
Jo their dexth pillows will di/charge their {cerets. 
Saakfprare’s Machetn. 
Nor were thofe blult’ring brethren left at 
large, 

On feas and thores their fury tu dijcaurge. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

Soon may kind keav’n a fure relict provide ; 

Soon may your fire difehurge the vengeance 
due 
And all Sir wrongs the proud oppreffors rue. 
Pope's Odviey. 
Difcharge thy thafts; this ready bofom rend. 
Pope’s Satius. 


[décharger, 


Dryden. 


Shakfpeare. 


4. To let ofa gun. 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be 
a white powder, which will d:feaurge a piece 
without nuife. Bacon. 

The ga'icys alfo did oftentimes, out of their 
prows, difchurge their great picces againít the 
city. Kriles’ Hiftery. 

We difekarged a pittol, and had the found 
retumed upon us fifty-fx times, though the air 
was foggy. fiifon on Italy. 


DIS 
ç. To clear a debt by payment. 


Death of one perfon can he paid but once, 
And that fhe has difckarged. Shak{peare. 

Now to the horrors of that uncuuth place 
He pafage begs with unregarded pray’r, 

And wants two farthings to di/charge his fare. 
Dryden's Furvena). 

When foreign trade imports more than our 
commodities will pay for, we contract debts be- 
yond fea; and thofe are paid with money, when 
they wili not take our goods to difcharge them. 

Le-te. 
6. To fend away a creditor by payment. 
If he had 

The prefent money to difcharze the Jew, 

He would not takc it. Shat/peare. 
+7. To clear a debtor. 

A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but fiil pays; at once 

Indebted and di/charg'd. Milton. 
8. To fet free from obligation. 

If one man's fault could difczarge another 
man of his duty, there would be no place left for 
the common ofices of fociety. L’ Eftrange. 

When they have taken a degree, and are con- 
fequently grown a burden to their friends, who 
now think themfclves fully difctarged, they get 
into orders as foon as they can. Swift. 

g. To clear from an accufation or crime ; 
to abfolve : withof. 

They wanted not reafons to he difchrged of 
all blame, who are confefled to have no great 
fault, even by their very word and teitimony, 
in whofeey¢s no fault of ours hath ever hitherto 
becn efteemed to he fmall. Hooker.” 

They are imprudent enough to di/charge them- 
{clves of this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgil's dour. Dryden, 

10. To perform; to execute. 
Had I a hundred tongues, a wit fo large 
As could their hundred offices difchirge. 
Dryden's Fables. 
11. To put away; to obliterate; to de- 
itroy. 

Ir is done by little and little, and with many 

effays; but all this dfchargeth not the wonder. 
Bacor’s Natural Hiflory. 

Trial would alfo be madc in herbs poilonous 
and purgative, whofe ill quality perhaps may be 
difcharged, or attempcred, by fetting ftronger 
puifons or purgatives by them. Bacsn. 

12. To diveft of any office or employ- 
ment; to difmifs from fervice: as, he 
dijcharged his {teward ; the foldier was 
difcharged. 

13. To difmifs; to releafe; to fend away 
from any bufinefs or appointment. 

Difcharge your pow’ rs unto their feveral coun- 
tics. Shakfpeare. 

When Cxfar would have d/foharged the fenate, 
in regard of a dream of Calphurnia, this man 
told him, he hoped he would not eifmifs the 
fenate till his wife had drcamed a beticr drcam. 

Bacon. 

14. To emit. 

Tie matter being fuppurated, I opened an in- 
flamed tubercle inthe great angle of the lefreyc, 
and difcharged a well-concocted = mutter. 

Wy ifeman’ s Survery. 

To Discua’rcGeE. v. n. Todifinils itfelf ; 


to break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 

difekarge. Bacon's Natural H:fiory. 
Discua’RGE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Vent; explofion ; emiffion. 

As the heat of all iprings is owing to fubter- 
raneous fire, fo whercver there are any extraor- 
dinary difcharge of this fre, there alfo arc the 
neighbouring {iptings hotter than ordinary. 

Wedward. 
2. Matter vented. 

The hxmurrhage being flopped, the next oc- 

currence is a thin ferous Jifchurge, Shur p. 


DIS 


3. Difruption ; evanefcence. 

Mark the di/charge of the little cloud upon 
glafs or gems, or blades of {words, and you {hall 
fec itever break up frit in the tkirts, and laf in 
the middle. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

3. Difmiffion from an office: as, the go- 
vernour folicited his di/charge. 
5. Releafe from an obligation or penalty. 
; He warns 
Us, haply too fecure of our difckarge 
From penalty, becaute from death releas’d 
Some days. Milton, 
6. Abfolution from a crime. 

The text expreffes the found eftate of the con- 
{cience, not barely by its not accufing, but Ly 
its not condemning us; which word imports 
properly an acquittance or difcwarge of a man 
upon fome precedent accufation, 2nd a full trial 
and cognizance of his ciule. Ssutl.. 

7. Raniom ; price of ranfom. 
O, all my hopes defeated 
To free him hence! Burt death, who fets all 
free, 
Hath paid his ranfom now and full d:-harge, 
Micros. 
8. Performance; execution. 

The obligations of hotpitality and proteétion 
are facred; nothing can abfolve us from the dif- 
ckarge of thofe duties. L’ ijirange, 

g. An acquittance from a debt. 
10. Exemption; privilege. 

There is no dijchzrge in that war, neither 
Mal wickednefs deliver thofe that ate given to 
It. Ecclefiafies. 

DISCHA'RGER. n. /. [from difcharge. ] 
1. He that difcharges in any manner. 
2. He that fires a gun. 

To abate the bombiiation of gunpowder, a 
way is promifed by Porta, by borax and butter, 
whica he fays will make it fo go off, as {carecly 
to be heard by the di/charger. rown, 

Disci’nct. adi. [di/cin@us, Latin.] Un- 
girded ; loofely dreffed. Did. 

To Discr'no, ~v. a. [difcindo, Latin. } 
To divide ; to cut in pieces. 

We found feveral concretions fo foftysthat 

we could eafily difcind tnem betwixt our Gnger:. 

Boyle. 

DISCIPLE. n. f. (difcipulus, Latin.] A 

fcholar; one that profeffes to receive 
inftrutions from another. 

He rebuked difcip/es who would call for fir: 
from heaven upon whole cities, for the negle& of 
a few. King Charies. 

The commemorating the death of Chritt, is 
the profeiling ourfelves the difcip/es of the cruci- 
fied Saviour; and that engagcth us to take up 
his crofs and follow hin. Hummsna. 

A ‘young difciple thould behave himfelf fo 
well, as to gain the aftection and the ear of his 
inftructor. Watts. 

To DiıscrrLe. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To train; to bring up. 
He did look far 
Into the fervice of the time, and was 
D.feipled of the braveit. 
2. To punifh; to difcipline. 
is not in ufe. 

She, bitter penance! with an iron whip 
Was wont him to dijceple every day. Spenfer. 

Disci’pLesurr. n. f [from difciple.} 
The flate or function of a difciple, or 
follower of a mailer. 

Thit to which jultification is promifed, is the 
giving up of the woole foul intirely unto Chritt, 
undertaking d:fcipiephip upon Crrilft’s terms. 

Hammond's Practical Catech fm. 
DiscipLtNaBLe. adi. [difciplinalilis, 
Latin.] Capable of inftruGion ; capa- 
ble of improvement by difcipline and 
learning. 


Shatfpeare, 
This word 


DIS 


DiIsCIPLI'NABLENESS. 2. f, [from Ffei- 
plinable.]) Capacity of initrućtion ; 
qualification for improvement by cdu- 
cation and difcipline. 

We find in animals, cfpecially fome of them, 
as fuxes, dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not 
only perception, phantaly, and memory, com- 
mon to moft if not all animals, bur fomething 
of fagacity, providence, and difeiplinabsencfs. 

Hai. 

Discrprina’ Rian. adj. [from difiplire. ] 
Pertaining to difcipline. 

What cagernefs in difciplinarian uncertainties, 
when the love of God and our neighbour, 
evangelical unqueftionables, are negicétcd ! 


Glanville’s Scepfis. 
DiscrpLina’RIaN. 


ne f. (difciplina, 
Latin.) 


1. One who rules or teaches with great 
ftriQnefs; one who allows no deviation 
from flated rules. 

2. A follower of the prefbyterian fe&, fo 
Called from thei perpetual clamour 
about difcipline. 

They draw thofe that diffent into diflike with 
the fatc, as puritans, or difciplrnariuns. 
Sanderf. Pax. Feel. 

Di'scirrinary. adj. (difciplina, Latin. } 

1. Pertaining to difcipline. 

2. Relating to government. 

Thofe canons tn behalf of marriage were only 
diferplinary, grounded on prudential nvotives. 

Biphsp Ferne 

3. Relating to a regular courfe of edu- 


cation. 

Thefe are the ftudies, whercin our noble and 
gentle youth ought to beltuw their time in a dif- 
ciplinary way. Milson, 

DISCIPLINE. a. /. [difciplina, Latin. } 
1. Education; inftruction ; 
cultivating the mind; the a of form- 


ing the manners. 

He had charge my difiipline to frame, 
And tutors nouritue to overfec. Sperfer. 
~ The cold of the northeri parts is that which, 
without aid of difcipline, doth make the bodies 
hardett, and the courage warmeit. Bacon. 
They who want that fenfe of difcipline, hear- 
ing, are alfo by confeyuence deprived uf fpeech. 
Holder. 
It is by the a™fiftance of the eye and the ca 
efpecially, which are called the fenfes of difcipline, 
that our minds are furnifhed with various parts 
of knowledge. Watts. 
2. Rule of government; order; method 


of government. 

They hold, that from the very apaftles time 
till this prefent age, wherein yourfelves imagine 
ye have tound out a right pattern of found difci- 
pline, there never was any time fate to be fol- 
lowed. losker. 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of 
evangelical dodtrine, fo the precepts of difcipline 
we arc, in like fort, bound for ever to ubferve. 

Hecker, 
While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral difip/ine, 
Lez ’s be no ftotcks. 
3. Muitary regulation, 

This opens all your victories in Scotland, 
Your difeipline in war, witdom in peace, Shut? 
Lct crooked tieel invade 

The lawlefs troops which difecpirne ditclaim, 
And their fuperHuous growth with rigour tame. 


f > Dyt n. 
yer Le tate of fubje@ion. 

The moft pertect, who have thcir pafions in 
the belt difiplinc, are yet ubliged to be contant- 
ly on thet guard. J 

5. Any thing taught; art; feience. 

Art may be laid to overcome and advance na- 


Mor.. 


Sa. [pea re. 


Rogers. 


the adét of 


DIS 


ture in thefe mechanical difeipliner, which, in 
this refpect, are much to be peferred, MWiltins. 
6. Punilhment; challifement; correétion. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurred while his 
wife was carrying him, and had fcarce patled a 
day without giving her the ai/c/pline of the frap. 

ciddi fon's Spethator, 
+, External mortification. 

The love of God makes a man chafe without 
the laborious aits of tafting and exterior difeip. ine ; 
he reaches at glory without any other arms but 
thole of love. Tayler, 


To Di'sctpuine, v.a. [from the noun. ] 


I. To educate; to inflru&t; to bring up. 
We are wife enough tu begin when they are 
very young, and dije/pline by times, thofe other 
creatures We would mike uleful aud good for 
fumewhat. s Locke. 
They were witlMeare prepared and difeipl ned 

for confirmation, which they could not arive 
at till they were found, upon examination, to 
have made a fuflicicnt progrefs m the knowledge 
of chriftianity.  ddifon on the Chrift, Religion. 


2. To regulate; to keep in order, 
They look to us, as we Mould judge of an 
army of well difeip/ined foldicrs at a diftancc. 
Derkam’s Afiro-Thevlogy. 
3. To punih; to correét; to chattife. 


4. To advance by inftru&tion. 
The law appear'd imperfect, and but giv'n 
With purpofe to refign them in full time 
Up toa better covenant, difeiplin'’d 
From fhadowy types to truth, from fleth to fpi- 
rit. Milton, 


To Discra'tm. v. a. [dis and claim. ] 
To difown; to deny any knowledge of; 
to retract any union with; to abrogate; 
to renounce. 

You cowardly rafcal' nature difclaim:s all harc 
in thee; a taylor made thce. Shak/peare. 
He calls the gods to witnefs their offence ; 
Difeiaims the war, afferts his innocence. Dry. 

We fiid our Lord, on all occafions, difeluim- 
ing all pretenfioxs to a temporal kingdom. 

Rogers. 

Very few, among thofe who profefs them- 

felves chriftians, cije/aim all concern for their 

fouls, difown the authority, or renounce the 

expectations, of the gofpcl. Rogers. 


Discrai Mer. n. f. [from difclaim. ] 
1. One that difclatms, difowns, or re- 
nounces. 
2, [In law.] A plea containing an exprefs 
denial or refufal. Cowell. 
To Discto’se. v. a [difcludo, Latin ; 
dis and clofe.] 
1, To uncover; to produce from a itate 
of latitancy to open view. 
In this deep quiet, from what fource un- 
known, 
Thofe feeds of tire their fatal birth difelofe 
And prit few fcateving fparks about were 
blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe. 
Dryden. 
Then carth and ocean various forms difelsfe. 
Diyden. 
The Mellis being broken, firuck off, and 
gone, the Aone included in them is thereby arif- 
clef and ier at liberty. Woodward, 


2. To hatch; to open. 
t is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich 
layeth her eggs under fand, where the heat ot 
the fun d.yclojetk them. Bacon. 
q. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is 
fecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, exce; t for up- 
braiding, or prude, or difclafing of fecrcts, or a 
treache.ous Wound ; for rrom thele things every 
frend will depart 


cchi. | 


DIS 


VEL dijeje my pafnon, 
Our friendhiip 's atan end; if Lceonceal i, 
The world will call ine fal‘s. Ah ddijan's Cate. 


Discio’ser. n. / [from dflofe.} One 
that reveals or difcovers. 

Discio'surc. n. J. [from difelofe.] 

1. Difcovery ; production into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
the inquifition, both for tie ufe, aud dif-/ojure 
of cautes. Lavon, 

2. A& of revealing any thing fecret. 

Alter fo happy a marnage between the king 
and her daughter, fhe was, upon a fudden muta- 
bility and d:fılsfure of the King’s mind, fevercly 
handed. Bacon, 

Discriu’sion, n. fi [dijelufus, Latin. J 
Emiffion. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that 
the continued thadow of the carth faculd be 
broken by fudden miraculous eruptions and dij- 
clufiens of light, to prevent the ast of the lant- 
hurn-maker. More 

Discorora’tion. n. /. [from difcolou-. } 

t. The act of changing the colour; the 
act of taining. 

2. Change of colour; ftain; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found 
flate to what the phyficians cali by a general 
namic of a cacuchymy, fpots and 4:/colorarions of 
the fkin are fens of weak hbres. Arbuthnot. 

Jo DISCO'LOUR. v. a. [decoloro, 
Lat.] To change from the natural 
kue; to ilain. 

Many a widow's hufbaw?! groveling lics, 
Coldly embracing the difcofour'<d carth. Shak/p. 

Drink water, cither pure, or but difcolured 


with malt. Temple. 
Sulpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

And jealouly, with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all the view'd. Dryden. 


He who looks upon the foul through its out- 
ward actions, fecs it through a deccitful medium, 
which is apt to difcolour and pervert the objc@. 

Spectaror, 

Have a carc left fome heloved notion, or fome 
datling fcience, fo prevail over your mind as to 
difcolour all your ideas, Watts. 

To DISCO'MFIT. v.a. [defconfre, Fr. 
feonfiggere, Ital. as if from difconfigere, 
Lat.] To defeat ; to conquer; to van- 
quith; to overpower; to fubdue; to 
beat ; to overthrow. 

Fight againit tnat monftrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom, nuce, I heard to be diycomfired. 

Shak/peare, 

Jothua difconfited Anvwilck and his pcople 
with the edge of the fword. Exod. 

He, fugitive, declin’d fuperior #rength; 
Dijcompred, purfucd, in the fad chace 
Ten thoutand ignominious fall. Philips. 

While my gallant countrymen are employed 
in purfuing rebels ialf d¢/comfieed through the 
con{cioufnefs of their guilr, I fhall improve thofe 
victurics to tlie good of my fellow tuljedts. 

«Addi fon. 

Disco’mrit. n. f. [fromthe verb.] De- 
feat; rout; overthrow. 

Fly you mult: incurable difcomfie 
Reigns in the carts of ail our prefent party. 

Shabfpeare, 

Dagon muf ftoop, and fhali ere Img receive 
Such a difcomft, xs thall quite defpoil kim 
Of all thefe boaed trophies. Mrlton's Agoni fies, 

DiscomMritTure. n. f. {from Aifconipit. | 
Defeat; lofs of battle; rout; ruin; 
overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of lofs, of ilaughter, and dicomfiture, Siiak/p. 

Behold every man’s fword was agait, his 
fellow, anc there wasa very great difcompfrure. 


L Sarrwel, 
3 Y 


DIS 


What a defeat and difcomprure is it to 3 man, 
when he comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all 
fa!fc metal! Gevernment of the Tongue. 

He fent his angels to fight fur his people; and 
the difeamfture and flaughter of great hols is 
attributed to their aMitance. atter bury. 

Disco’arort. n.f. [dis and comfort. | 
Unealnefs; forrow; melancholy ; gloom. 

This himfclf did forefce, and therefore armed 
his church, to the end they might futtain it 
without &fcomfort, LHeoker, 

Difcomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me fpeak of nothing but defpair. 
Suakf{peare. 

In folitude there is not only difcomfort, but 

weaknets alfo. South 
Jo DISCOMFORT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To grieve; to fadden; to deject. 
fier champica went away a¢jesmfor ted as much 


as difcomfted. Sidney. 
His funcral fhall not be in our camp, 
Left it dif omfort us. Shakfpeare. 


Disco'MFORTABLE. adr, [from difcom- 
fort.) 
1, That is melancholy and refufes comfort. 

Difcomfortuble coufin know st thou not 
That when the fearcling eve of Hexv'n is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world ? 

Srakfpsare. 
2. That caufes fadnefs. 

What! did that heip poor Doris, whofe eyes 
could carry urto him no other news but difcom- 
Portable ? Sidney. 

Jo DiscomMEND. v.a. [dis and com- 
mend.) To blame; to cenfure; to 
mention with difapprobation. 

Abfolutely we cannot difesmmend, we cannot 
abfulutely approve, cither willingnefs to live or 
forwardnefs to die. Hocker. 

Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 
And you, that difemmend ity mend the play. 

Denaam, 

Neither do I dijcommend the lofty tyle in tra- 
gedv, which is naturally pompous and mag- 
niAcent. Dryden, 

DiscoMME'’NPABLE. adi. [from di/com- 
mend.) Blamable ; cenfurable ; deferv- 
ing blame. 

Pufillanimity is, according to Arittotle’s mo- 
rality, a vice very d:fcomaienduble. styliffe’s Par. 

' ` E 
DiscomMMENDABLENESS. n. / [from 
difcommendable.| Blamablenefs; lable- 
nefs to cenfure. Dict. 


DrscomMENDA' Tron. n. fi [from di: 
commend.) Blame; reproach; cenfure. 
Tully aligns thece motives, whereby, without 
any difeommcndaticn, a man might be drawn to 
become an accufer of others. .ay/iffe’s Parergon. 
Discomme’nveR. 2. f. [from di/commend. ] 
One that difcommends ; a difpraifer. 
To Discoumo'ne. v. a. [dis and com- 
mode, Fr.) To put to inconvenience; 
to molelt ; to incommode. 


Drscommo vious. ad), [from difcommode. ] 


Inconvenient ; troublefome ; unpleafing. 

So many thoufind folciers, unfit for any la- 
bour, or other trade, muit either feek fervice and 
employment abroad, which may be dangerous ; 
or elie employ themlelves here at home, which 
may be difcomme.dions. Spenfer on Ireland. 


Discommo'pity. n.f. [from di/commode. | 
Enconvenience; difadvantage ; hurt; 
mifchicf. 

We fpeak now of ufury, how the difecmmo.di- 
ties of it may be beft avoided, and the com- 
modities retained: or how, in the balance of 
commodities and difcommodities, the qualitics of 
ufury are to be reconciled. Bacon, 

Ie is better that a thip Mould be preferved 
with fume difemmed.ty to the faulors, than that, 


DIHS 


the failors being in health, the mip fhould perith. 
Harvard. 
To DISCOMPO'SE. v. a. [décompofer, 
French.] 
1. To diforder; to unfettle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance 
had raifed many jealouhes, and difcompofed the 
conhdence that had formerly been between many 
of tnem. Clarendon, 

2. To rule; to diforder. 

Now Betty from her mafter’s Led had flown, 

And foftly ttole to défesmpafe her own, = Swift. 
3. To dillurb the temper ; to agitate by 
perturbation. 

No more, dear mother: ill in death it hows, 
Your peace of mind by rage tu dijcampafe. Dryd. 

4. To offend; to fret ; to vex. 

Men, who poffefs all the advantages of life, 
are in a ate where there are many accidents tu 
Giiuider and difompzfe, but few to plcaic them. 

Swf? 
5. To difplace; to difcard. Not in ule. 

Though he was a dark prince, and inhinitely 
fulpicious, he never put down or dijcompsfed a 
countcdlur or near fervant. Bacon. 

Discompo'sure. n. / [from difcompofe. ] 
Dilorder ; perturbation, 

He threw huntclf upon his bed, lamenting 
with much paton, and with abundance of tears; 
and continued in this melancholick dé/conpofure 
of mind many days. Clarendon. 

To Discoxce’nt. v.a. [disand concert, ] 


3. To unfettle the mind; to difcompofe. 
Yuu need not provoke their fpirits by vut- 
rages; a carelels geure, a word, or a luok, is 
cnough ta défeoncert them. 


2. To break a {cheme ; 


Collier. 
to defeat a ma- 


chination. 
Discoxro’RMity. n.f. [dis and confor- 
mity.) Want of agreement; incon- 


hiitency. 

Lyes arife from errour and miake, or malice 
and forgery ; they confift in the difagrcement and 
difcenformity betwiat the fpeech and the concep- 
tion of the mind, or the conception of the mind 
and the things themtclves, or the (peech and the 
things. Hekewitll on Providence. 


Disconcru'ity. n. f. [dis and congruity. ] 
Difagreement ; inconfiltency. 

There is want of capacity in the thing, to 
fullain ueh a duration, from the intrinticas dij- 
congruity of the one to the other. Hale, 

Disco'xsotate. adj. [dis and con/ale.] 
Void of comfort ; hopelefs ; forrowful ; 
melancholy. 

Sce Cafius all difesnfolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hiti. Shakf. 

If paticutly thy bidding they obey, 

Ditmils them not difionfolute. É Ailton, 

Thc ladics and the knights, no theltcr nigh, 
Were dropping wet, difcunfolute and wan, 

And through their thin array receiv'’d tie rain. 


Dryden, 
The moon reficcts the funbeams to us, and fu, 


by illuminating the air, takes awav in fome 
meafure the difconflate darknets of our winter 
nights. Ray. 
Disco'NsOLATELY. adv. [from difconfo- 
late.} Ina difconfolate manner ; cum- 


fortlefsly. 

DiscoO'NsOLATENEss. n. f. [from dij- 
confalute.] “The itate of being difcon- 
folate. 

DISCONTE'NT. n. f. [dis and content.] 
Want of content; uneafinefs at the 
prefent itate. 


I {ce your brows full of Jifcontent, 
Your hearts of furrows, and your eves of tears. 
Shak /peare. 


DIS 


Notthat their pleafures caus’d her li tsnrer?, 
She figh’d, not that they flay’d, but tnat the 

went, Pops. 

DISCONTENT. adje [dis and content.) Un- 
eafy at the prefent {tate ; diffatished. 

They were of their own nature circumfped 
and flow, cifcountenanced and difecaten?; and 
thofe the carl fingled as fittctt tor his purpofe. 

Hayward, 

To Disconte’nt. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To diffatisfy ; to make uneafy at the 
prefent ftate. 

I know adifcontentad gentleman, 

Whofe humble means match not his haughty 
fpiric. Shakfpeare, 

The difcontented now are only they 
Whole crimes before did your jutt caufe betray. 

Drydem 

DiscontTe Nren. participial adj. [from 
difcontent.] Uneaty; cheerlefs; ma- 
levolent. 

Let us know 
What will tie up your difcontented fword. Shak€ 

There asc, bevond comparifon, thet wo greatett 
cvils in this world; a difeated body, and a dij- 
contented mind. Tillot fon. 

The goddefs, with a difcoutenced air, 

Secms to icjeét him, tho’ fhe grants his pray’r. 
Poje. 

DISCONTE'NTEDNESS. n.f. [from difcon- 
tented.)  Unealinefs; want of eafe ; 
diffatistaction. 

A beautitul buk of Alexander the Great cats 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of grie‘, 
or difesntentedncfi, in his looks. Addi [or, 

Discontre’NTMENT. n.f. [from difton- 
tent.) The itate of being difcontented ; 
uneafinefs. 

Ticfe are the vices that fill them with general 
difcontentment, as though the botom of that fa- 
mous church, wherein they live, were more nate 
tome than any dungeon. Hostes. 

The politick and artificial nourifhing and cne 
tertaining of hopes, and carrymg men from hepcs 
to hopes, is one of the belt antidotes again{t the 
puilon of dijesutentincnts. Bucen, 

Discontrxruance. a. fi [from difton- 
tinue. } 

1. Want of cohefion of parts; want of 
union of one part with another; dif- 
ruption. 

The fillicides of water, if there be cnough to 
follow, will diaw themielves into a fmall thicad, 
becaute they will not difcontinue; but zC there 
be no remedy, then they cait themfelves into » 
round drups, which is the hgure that faveth the 
body mott from difcontinuance, Bacon. 

2. Ceffation ; tntermiffion. 

Let us confider whether our approaches to him 
arc twect and retrefhing, and if we are uneaty 
under any long di Toxtimmance of our convertation 
with him. Atterbury, 

3. [In the common law.] An interrup- 
tion or breaking off; as ci/cantinuance of 
pofleffion, or difcontinuance of procefs. 
The effect of di/continuance of poffeflion is, 
that a man may not enter upon his own 
land or tenement alienated, whatfoever 
his right be unto it, or by his’ own au- 
thority; but muft feek to recover pof- 
feffion by law. The etfe of difcon- 
tinuance of pleats, that the inftance may 
not be taken up again, but by a new 
writ to begin the fuit afrefh. Cowell. 

Discontinua’TIoNn. x. /. [from ds/coa- 
tinue.) Difruption of continuity ; breach 
of union of parts; difruption; feparation, 

Upon any difcontinuation of parts, made either 
by bubbles, or by thaking the glafs, the whole 
taicury falls, Newser. 


DIS 


Zo Discontinue. v.n. [di/continuer, Fr. ] 
4. To lofe the cohefion of parts; to fuffer 
feparation or difruption of fubitauce. 

All bodies, du&ile and tenfile, as metals, 
that will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, 
that will be drawn into yarn, or thread; have in 
them the appetite of not difcontinaing rong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pullet 
them out, and yct fo as nut tu difcontinue or for- 
{ake their own body. Bucon. 


g. To lofe anettablithed or prefcriptive 
cullom or right. 
Thyfelf Malt difcontinue from thine heritage 


that I gave thee, and I will caufe thee to ferve 
thine encmics, Feremiah, 


Zo DISCONTINUE. v.a. 


tu. To leave off; to ccafe any practice or 
habit. 


Twenty puny lyes I'll tell, 
That men fall twear I've difcontinued {chool 
Above a twelvemonti. Shukjpeare. 
Examine thy cuttums of diet, fecp, exercilc, 
apparel, and the likc; and try, in any thou 
Shalt jucge hurtful, to dijcontinue it by little 
and little; but fo, as if thou And any inconveni- 
ence by the change, thuu cume back to it again. 
Bacon, 
2. To break off; to interrupt. 
There is that propeity, in all letters, of apt- 
neis to be conjoined in fyllables and words, 
through the voluble motions of the organs from 
onc ftup or hgure to another, that they mudily 
and difcriminate the voice, without appearing tu 
difcontinue it. Heldes’s Elements of Speech. 
Discontinu’tty. n. J- [dis and conti- 
nuity.)  Dafunity of- parts; want of 
cohcfion. 
That difcontinwity of parts is the principal caufe 
of the opacity of bodies, will appear by confider- 
ing that opaque fubltances become tian{parent 
by filling their pores with any fubfiance of equal, 
or almott cqual, denfity with their parts. Newson, 
DISCONVE'NIENCE. n. f. [dts and con- 
venience.) Incongruity ; difagreement ; 

oppofition of nature. 

Fear arifcth many timcs out of natural antipa- 
thies of nature; but, in thele difconveniences of 


nature, deliberation hath no place at all. 
Bramhal!"s nfwer to Hobbes. 


DISCORD. n.f. [difcordia, Latin. ] 


1. Difagreement ; oppofition ; mutual an- 
ger; reciprocal oppugnancy. 

Sce what a Icourge is lid upon your hate, 
That heav’n finds means to kill your joys with 

love ! 
And I, for.winking at your di/curds too, 
Have lott a brace of Kinfincn. Stukfpeare, 

He is a falfe witnefs that fpeaketh lies, and 
that foweth a:feord among diethren. Proverbs. 

2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, 
particularly of fourds. 

Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 
And hark what d:/cord follows ; each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. Shak /peare. 

Dijeora, like that of mufic's various parts, 
Difcond that makes the harmony of hearts; 
Difcor?, that only this difpure fhall bring, 

Who beit thall Jove the duke and ferve the king 
Dry dew 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

Ali chance, direétion which thou canit not fce; 

All dijcerd, harmony not undcritood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good, Pope. 
3. [In mufic.] Sounds not of themfelves 

pleafing, but neceffary to be mixed with 

others. 

Tt is found alone that doth immediately and 
incorporeally affeét moft; this is molt manifett 
in mufic, and concords and dijcords in mufic: 
for all founds, whetherthey be harpen dat, if they 
be {wect, have a suundnefs and cquality ; and if 


Zo Disco'nn. v. n. [difcords, Latin.] To 


DIS 


they be harfh, ate unequal: fora di/cord itfelf is 
but a harfhnets of divers founds mecting. Bacon, 
It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harth défeords and unpleafing tharps. 
Shakfpeare. 
How doth mufic amaze us, when of dijconds 
fhe maketh the fweetett harmony ! Peacham. 


difayree ; not to fuit with, 

Sounds do difturb and alter the one the other; 
fumetimcs the one drowning the other, and 
making it not heard ; fomctimes the onc jarring 
and difcording with the other, and making a 
confution. Bacon. 


Disco Rrpance. 2 2. f. [from difcord.] 
Disco’RDANCY., Difagreement ; op- 
poflition; incontillency. 
Disco’rDant. adj. [difcordans, Latin.) 
1, Incontiltent ; at variance with itfelf. 
Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear, 
But, clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfinccre ; 


So various, fo ffeordant is the mind, 
That in our willa different will we find. Dryden. 


2. Oppolite; contrarious. 

The difrordant attraction of fome wandering 
comcts would certainly diforder the revolutions of 
the planets, if they approached tuo near them. 

Cheyne. 
3. Incongruous; not conformable. 

Hither confcience 1s tu be referred; if by a 
comparifun of things done with the rule there be 
a cunfunancy, then follows the fentence of ap- 
probation ; if di¥cordunr from it, the fentence of 
condemnation. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


Disco’rRDaxTLy. adv. [from di/cordant. | 
1. Inconfiltently ; im difagreement with 
itfelf. 


2. In difagreement with another. 

Two ttringsof a mulical inftrument being ruck 
together, making two nuifes that arrive at the 
ear at the fame time as to fenfe, yield a found dit- 
fciing from either of them, and as it were com- 
pounded of both ; infomuch, that if they be d:/ccr- 
dantly tuned, though cach of them Aruck apart 
would yicld’a pleafing found, yet being {truck tuge- 
ther they make a harfh and troublefume noife. 

Boyle. 
3. Peevifhly ; in a contradi€tious manner. 
Jo Disco’ver. v.a. (découvrir, French; 
dis and cover. ] 
1. To fow ; to difclofe ; to bring to light ; 
to make vilble. 
2. To expofe to view. 

The cover of the coach was made with fuch 
joints, that as they might, to avoid the wexther, 
pull it up clofe, fo they might put cach end 
down, and remain as dr/-overed and opcen-fighted 
as on horfeback. Stducy. 

Go draw ahde the curtains and dijcower 
The f{cveral cafkets to this noble prince. Shuk/p. 

He difesvereth deep things out of durknefs, and 
bringeth out tu light the fhaduw of death. Job. 


3. To fhow ; not to fheltcr; to expofe. 
And now will 1 difeaver her lewdnefs. Hofea. 
Law can d:feover fin, but not remove. Milton. 

4. To make known; not to difguife; to 

reveal. 
We will pafs over untothofe men, and we will 
dijewer ourtelves unto them. -< Mjaiah, 
Evc, who unfecn 
Yet all had heard, with audinle lament 
Dipcower'd trom tne place of her retire. 

5. To ken; to efpy. 

When we had dicovered Cyprus, we left it on 
the left hand. wits, 

6. To find out; to obtain information. 

He thall never, by any alteration in me, @:/- 
cozir my knowledge of nis millake. Pope's Lees. 

To detect; to find though concealed. 

Lp he ttarts, 

Dijcower*d and furpris’d. 


Miizor. 


ng 
é 


Afiison. 


DIS 


Man with ftrength and free will arm’d 
Complete, to have difeover'd and repuls’d 
Whatever wiles of fe ur feeming friend, Miron 

8. To find things or places not known 


before. 
Some to difcover iflands far away. — Sialfp, 
Another part in fquadrons bend their n:arcn 
On bold adventure, to dijcotrer wide 
That ditmal world. Ni ‘ton, 
So of things. The Germans dico- 
vered printing aud gunpowder. 
g. To exhibit to the view. 
Some high chmbing hill, 
Which to his eye aifcovers unaware 
The goodly profpeét of fume foreign land, 
Firtt (cen, or fome renuwia'd metropolis 
With ghit’ring fpircs and battlements adorn'd. 
Miter, 
Not light, but rather darknefs vifible, 
Serv'd only tu difcover fights of wac. 


Disco’veraBre. adj. [from difcover.} 


t. That may be found vut. 

That mineral matter, which is fo intermixed 
with the common and terrefirial matter, as not 
tu be Fifemerad.c by human incultry ; or, if £f- 
corerubl:, diffuled and fcattcred amongit the 
craficr matter, can never be feparated. 

Woodward's Natural Uifary. 

Revelation may affert two things to be joined, 
whofe conncétion or agrccment is not dycsurr- 
able by reafon. Mutts. 

2, Apparent; expofed to view. 

They were deceived by Satan, and that not in 
an invifible ftuation, but isn open and difec- 
werabic apparition, that is, inthe foim of a fer- 
pent. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

it is conciuded by añrononmiers, that the at- 
mofphere of the moen hath no cious nor rains, 
but a perpetual and uniform fercnity ; becaute 
nothing dijcoerable in tne lunar furface is ever 
covered and abiconded by the intcrpofition of 
any clouds or mifts. Bentiey. 


Disco’vererR. n. f. [from difcover. 
1. One that finds any thing not known 


before; a finder out. 

If more be found out, they will not recom- 
penfe the d:feerercr's pains, but will be fitter ty be 
caft out. Hold +. 

Places receive appellations, according to the 
language of the edijctverer, from obtcrvations 
made upon thy peuple. Browne. 

The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in 
thofe early times; and the Portugucle were not 
the frit d/foorerers of that navigation, Arbus krat. 

An old maiden genticwoman is the greatest 
dijcowerer of judgments; fhe can tell you what 
fin it was Chat fet fuch a man’s houfe on fire. 

iddifor's Spelater, 


A feout ; one who is put to defery 
the poflure or number of an enemy ; 
fpeculator. 


Here fland, my lords, and fend a:/cover-rs 
farth, 
To know the numbers of cur enemies. 


Milton. 


Shatjp, 
Discovery. n. /. [from difcover. } 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 
Of all who Dace have us’a the upen fea, 
Taian the bold Englif nune more fame have 


won; 
Beyond the vear, and out of neaven’s high 
Way, 
They made cifeeveries where they fce no fim. 


Dryd- be 
2. The a& of revealing or difclofing any 
fecret. 
What, muf T hold a candle to mr Mame? 
They in themfelves, puud fvoth, are tuo, too 
light. 
Why “tis an office of at(covery, lov ey 
And I thould be obicur'd. Stuhfpeare, 
Things that appeared ameable by the lisht of 
this world, appear of a diferent odious hue in 
the cleat aifever ies of the neat. 3: 
3 yo 


mie 
tf, 


DIS 


It would be neceffary to fay fomething of the 
flate to which the war hath reduced us; fuch a 
difcovcry ought to be made as late as poilible. 

Swift. 

To Disco'uNseL. v. a. [dis and counfel. ] 

To diffuade ; to give contrary advice. 
Obfolete. 

But him that palmer from that vanity, 

With temperate advice difcounfclled. Spenfer. 
Dr'scount. n. / (dis and count.] ‘Lhe 
fum refunded in a bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain 
quantity of copper money fiom Wood, at a 
large difecunt, and fell them as well as he could. 

Swift. 

Jo Discovu'xst. wv. a. [from the noun.) 

To count back ; to pay back again. 
My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death I 
pardon : 

My prayers and penance hall difccunt for thefe, 
And beg of heaven to charge the bill on me, 

Dryden, 

The farmers, {pitefully combin’d, 
Force him ta take his tithes in kind; 
And Parvifol difcounts arrears 
By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift. 

To Discou'NTENANCE. v. a, [dis and 
countenance. | 


1. To difcourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to d#/countenance any man 
who was willing to ferve them. Clarendon. 

The truly upright judge will always counte- 
nance right, and difcountezance wrong. a«itecrd. 

2. lo abafh ; to put to fhame. 
Wifdom, in difcourfe with her, 

Lofes atfconntenund, and like folly thews. 
Milton. 
He came, and with him Eve, more lotn, tho’ 

frt 

Fo offend; difcountenanc™? both and difcompos’d. 
Muten. 

How would one look from his majeftic brow, 
@eated as on the top cf virtue’s hill, 
Difeount’nance ner defpis'd! Milton. 

Discou'NTENANCE, n. f. [dis and coun- 
tenance.) Cold treatment; unfavour- 
able afpect ; unfriendly regard. 

tle thought a little dif. ounterance upon thofe 
gcrions would fuppreis that fpirit. Clarendon. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable 
facver, were fill atrendcd with very apparent 
ei fcountenance. Clarendon, 

in expectation of the hour of judgment, he 
patiently bears all the difficulties of Guty, and the 
wihountenance he meets with frum a wicked and 
prophane world. Regers. 

Discou'xTenancer. ne f [from &/- 
countenance.) One that difcourages by 
cold treatment ; one that deprefles by 
onfriendiy regard. 

Rumours of teandal, and murmurs againft the 
king, and his government, taxed him tor a great 
taxer of his people, and diftountezancer of his 
nobility. Bacon. 

Jo DISCOU'RAGE. v.a. (décourager, 
French ; dis and courage. ] 

1. To deprefs; to deprive of confidence ; 
to deject ; to dailardife. 

l might netther encourage the rebels infolence, 
nor difcouruge the protciiaats luyalty and pati- 
ence. Kiog Charles. 

The apofle with great zeal difrourages too un- 
rcaionable a prefumption. Rogers. 

2. ‘lo deter; to fright from any attempt: 
with frem before the thing. 

Worereforc si//aaruge ye the ncart of the chil- 
deen uf lirael from going over into the land ? 

Numbers 
3. It is irregularly ufed by Temple with 
to before the following word. 

You may acep your beauty and your health, 


DIS 


unle’s you deftroy them yourfelf, or difecutrage 
them ¢9 ftay with you, by ufing them ul. 
Temple. 


Discou'RaGER. n. f. [from di/courage. ] 


One that impreffes diffidence and ter- 
Tour., 

Mot men in years, as they are generally 
difcouragers of youth, are like old trees, which, 
being paft bearing themfelves, will fuffer no 
young plants to Hlourifh beneath them. Pepe. 


Discov’RaAGEMENT. n.f. [from di/cou- 


rage. | 

1. The a&t of deterring, or depreffing 
hope. 

2. Determent; that which deters from 
any thing: with from. 

Amongt other impediments of any inventions, 
itis none of the meanett difcouragements, that 
they are fo generally derided Ly common opi- 
nion. Wilkins. 

The books read at fchools and colleges are 
full of incitements to virtue, and aifcourage- 
ments from vice. Szurft. 

3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear: with 
to, lefs properly. 

To things we would have them learn, the 
great and only cifecuragement ìs) What tuey are 
called to them. Locke, 


DISCOURSE. n. f. [di/cours, French ; 


difcurfus, Latin. | 
t. Vhea& of the underitanding, by which 


it pafles from premifes to confequences. 
By reafon of that original weaxnefs in the i1- 
ftruments, without which the undcittandisg 
part is not able in this world by difcourfe to 
work, the very conccit of painfulnets 1s a bridle 
to ay us. Hecker. 
Sure he that made us with fuch large cif- 
cour Eg 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reaton 

To ruft in us unus’d. Shatfpeare, 

The act of the mind which connects propoli- 
tions, and deduccth conclufions from them, the 

{chools call difcourfe; and we fhall not mifcalj 

ir, if we name it realon. Glanville, 
2. Converfation; mutual intercourfe of 

language; talk. 
He wexcth wifer than himfelf, niore by an 
hour’s difcourfe than by a day's meditation. 
Bacen, 
In thy <ifcourfe, if thou defire ta pleafe, 
All fuch is courteous, wieful, new, or wiity ; 
Ufefulnets comes by labour, wit by eatc, 
Courtefy grows in court, news in the city. 
Herbert. 
The vanquifh’d party with the victors juin’d, 
Nor wanted fweet «cu fe, the banquct of the 
mind, Dryden 
3. Effufion of language ; fpeech. 

Topical and fuperticial arguments, of which 
there is ftore to he round on both des, filling 
the head with variety of thoughts, and the 
mouth with copious drfrourfe, ferve only to 
amufe the underitancing and entcriain Company. 

Locke. 
4. A treatife; a differtation either writ- 
ten or uttered. 
The difecurfe tere is about ideas, which, he 
fays, are real things, and feen in God. Lecke. 
Plutarch, in his difecurje upon garrulity, cer - 
mends the fidelity of the companions of Uly fies 
Pope's Odvffer, 
To Discou'rse. v. n. [from the noun. | 
1. To converfe; to talk; to relate. 
How wert thou handled, being prifoner ? 

Difccurfe, I pr’ythee, on this turret’s top. 

Shaéfpeare, 
Of various things dij ausfing as he prts’d, 

Anclhifes hither bends. Dryden, 

2. To treat upon ina folemn or fet man- 


ner. 


3. To realon ; 


DIS 


The general maxims we are difcourfing of ace 
not known to children, ideots, anda great part 
of mankind. Locke. 
to pafs from premifes to 

confequences. 

And yet the pow’rs of her difcourfing thoughts, 

From the collection is a diverte-thing. Davies. 

Brutes do want that quick di/courfing power. 
Davies. 
To Discourse. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To treat ot; to talk over; to dilculs. 
Go with us into the aboey here, 
And let us there at large difcourfe all our for- 
tunes. Shak{peare. 
Discou’rser. n. /. [from difcourfe. | 
1. A fpeaker ; a haranguer. 
Tie tract of every thing 

Would by a good difcourfer lofe fome life, 

Which action ’s felt was tongue tu. Shakfp, 
2. A writer on any fubject ; a differtator, 

Philologers 2nd critical dijcourfers, who look 
beyond the obvious exteriors of things, will not 
be angry at our narrower explorations. Brow, 

But it fecms to me, that fuch difeourfers do 
rezfon upon fhoit views, and a very moderate 
compafs cf thought. Swift. 

Discou'rsiveE. adj. [from di/courfe. ] 
t. Pafling by intermediate iteps from pree 
mifes to confequences, 
The foul 

Reafon receives, and rzafon is her being, 

Difcourfive, or intuitive ; difcourfe 

Is oftett yours, the latter is moit ours.. Afilsen, 
2. Containing dialogne ; interlocutory. 

The epic is every where interlaced with dia- 
logue, of difcourfiwe {cenes. Drydex, 
Discou'rreous. adı. [dis and courteous. | 
Uncivil; uncomplaifant; defective in 
good manners. 2 

He refoived to unhorfe the fart difcourtcous 
knight he thould mect. Masteuxs Don Quix. 
Discou RTESY. n. f. [dis and courte/y. ] 

Incivility ; rudeneis; act of difrefpeci. 

As if chearfulnefs had been tecioufnefs, and 
good cntertainment had been turned to difccur- 
tefy, he would eves get himielf alone.  Sadney, 

Be calm in arguing; for fiercenets makes 
Errora fault, and truth difcourtejy. Herbert, 

He madc me vifits, maundceriag as if 1 kad 
done hima difccurtefy. Wifeman. 

Discou‘rteousty. adv. [from difcour- 
teous.) Uncivilly ; rudely. 

Dr'scous. adj. [from di/cus, Lat.} Broad; 
fiat; wide. Ufed by botanifts to de- 
note the middle, plain, and flat part of 
{fome flowers, fuch as the flos folis, &5c. 

Quincy. 
DISCRE'DIT. n. f [aecrediter, Fr.] 

Ignominy ; reproach ; lower degree of 

infamy ; difgrace ; imputation of a 

fault. 

Had I been the fincer-out of this fecret, it 

would uot have telifked among my other if- 
crekes. Shakipeure, 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
work, but be lazy, and then cerufy over their 
country to the difeietit of a plantation, Bacon. 

Thatthey may quit their moruls without any 
difercait to their intellcQuals, they fy to ieve- 
ral itale, tute, pitiful objedlions and cavils. 

South. 

’Tis tne duty of every chriftian to be concerned 
for the reputation or diferedit hits lite may bring 
on nis protefien. Rogers, 

Alas! the Imall ds/eredi? of a bribe 
Scarce hurts tie lawycr, but undoes the fcribe. 

Pepe. 
To DiscrE'DIT. v. a. [deerecser, Fr.] 
1. To deprive of credibility; to make noè 
tiulted. 


ee ct — 


DIS 


He had framed to himfelf many deceiving pro- 
mifes of life, which 1 have diferedsted to lin, 
and new is he refolved to die. Shalfpeare, 


2. To difgrace ; to bring reproach upon ; 
to hame; to make lefs reputable or 


honourable. 

You had left unfcen a wonderful piece of 
work, which not to have been ble withal, would 
have diferedited you. Shakf eare. 

He is commended that makes a faving voyage, 
and leant diferedits his travels, who returns the 
fame man he went. Wotton, 

He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Diferedit, libels now ’gainit cach great man. 

Done. 

Refic&t how glorious it would, be to appear in 
countenance of diferedited duty, and by example 
of picty revive the declining fpirit of religion. 

Rogers. 

Without care our beft actions will lofe much 
of thcir influence, and our virtues will be often 
difcredited with the appearance of evil. Rogers. 


2y To diltruft ; not to credit ; not to hold 
certain. 

DISCREET. adj. [diferet, French. ] 

I. Prudent; circumfpect; cautious ; 
fober ; not rafh ; not precipitant; not 
carelefs ; not hardly adventurous. 


Honett, difcrcet, quiet, and godly learned 
men, will not be wit! =drawn by you. /FAitg ft. 
Lefs fearful than difereet, 
You love the fundamental part of ftate, 


More than you doubt the charge of ’t. Shat. 
Toclder yeais to he diferect and grave, 
Then to old age inaturity fhe gave. Denham, 


It is the difcrect man, not the witty, nor 
«the learned, nor the brave, who guides the con- 

verlition, aud gives gneafures tu fociety. 
atddifon’s Spefator. 


2. Modcft ; not forward. Not well au- 


thorized. 

Dear youth, by fortune favour’d, but by love, 
Alas ! not favour'd lefs, be till as now 
Difereee. Thoxfen, 

DiscreEETLY. adv. [from dt/creet.] Pru- 
dently ; cautioufly ; circumfpeétly. 

Pocts lofe half the praife they thould have got, 
Couid it be known what they difereetly blot. 

Waller. 

The labour of obedience, loyalty, and fubjec- 
tion, is no more but for a man nonettly and if- 
erce’/yto fit till. South, 

Prot {prings from hukks difercetly us’d, 

Philips. 

The dullett brain, if gently firr’d, 
Perhaps may waken toa humming bird; 
The mof reclufe, difereet/y open’d, find 

Congenial obje& in the cockle kind. Pope. 


DI SCREE'TNESS. x. f: [from difcrect. | The 


quality or being difereet ; difcretion. 

DISCREPANCE, w. f. [dif/crepantia, 
Latin.) Difference ; contrariety ; dil- 
aprrecment. 

Diverfity of education, and diferepancy of thofe 
principles wherewith men are at firit imbucd, 
und wherein all our after reafunings are founded. 

Lord Dighy to K. Digby. 
Di'screrant. adi. [difcrepans, Latin. ] 
Different ; difagreeing ; contrary. 
To Discre’re.v. a. (cdiferetus, Lat.} To 
feparate ; to difcontinue. 

As for its diaphaneity, it enjoyeth that mof 
eminently ; as naving its carthly and falinous 
parts fo crxadtly vefolved, that its body is Icte 
imporous, and not difereted by atomical termi- 
nations. Brown. 

Discre’re. jad). [diferctys, Tat. ] 
1. Diflinet ; disjoined ; not continuous. 

Diferite quantity, or diferent individuals, are 
wcafurcd by number, without any breaking con- 


DIS 


tinuity ; thatis, in things that have continuify, 
as continued quantity and motion. Lue. 

2. Disjunctive: as, J refign my life, but not 
my honour, j3 a diferete propofition. 

3. Diferete Proportion is when the ratio 
between two pairs of numbers or quan- 
tities is the fame ; but there is not the 
fame proportion between all the four : 
dius Org mg Harris. 

Discre TION. n. f. (from dr/crezio, Lat.) 

1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or 
dire&t one’s felf; fkill; wife manage- 
ment. 

Nothing then was further thotght upon for 
the manner of governing ; but all permitted unto 
their wifdoin and diferetion which were to rulc. 

Hooker. 

A knife may be taken away from achild, 
without depriving them of the benefits thercof 
Which have years aud difireticn to ufe it. 

Hesker. 

It is not gaod that children fhould know any 
wickednefs : oldtolks have difereticny and know 
the world. Shukfpearce. 

All this was order'd by the good difcretian 
O! the right reverend cardinal of York. Shak/p. 

The pleafure of commanding our paffions is to 
be preferred before any fenfual pleafure ; becaufe 
it isthe pleafure of wifdom and défcretion. 

. Tillotfon. 

But care in poetry mutt ftill be had, 
It atks ciferetion ev’n in running mad. Pope. 

There is no talent fo ufeful rowards rifing in 
the world, or which puts men more out of the 
reach of fortune, than difcretiony a fpecies of 
lower prudence. Swift. 

2. Liberty of aéting at pleafure; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power: as, 
he furrenders at di/eretion ; that is, with- 
out {tipulation. 


DISCRETIONARY. adj, [from difcretion. ] 

Left at large ; unlimited ; unreftrained. 

A deacon may havea difpenfation for entering 

into orders before he is twenty-three years of age ; 

and it is difcretionary in the Lifhop to admit hiin 
to that order at what time he thinks fir. 


alyliffe’s Parergon, 

The major being a perfon of A a 
pericncc, was inveited with a difereticnary power. 
Lutler’ 

Discre Tive. adje [difcretus, Latin. ] 

t. [In logick.] Difcresive propolitions are 
fuch wherein various, and feemingly op- 
polite, judgments are made, whofe va- 
riety or dittinction is noted by the par- 
ticles but, though, yet, &c. as, travellers 
may change their climate, but not their tem- 
per; Fob was paticnt, though his grief 
wus great. Waits. 

2. [In grammar.] Diftretive difinãions 
are fuch as imply oppofition: as, nota 
man, but a beafl. 

DISCRI'MINABLE. adj, 
naie.} Diltinguihable by outward 
marks or tokens. Did. 


To DISCRUMINATE. a. a. (di /crimino, 
Latin. } 

1, To mark with notes of difference ; to 
diftingwift by certain tokens from an- 
other. 

Oy fters and cockles and mufcles, which move 
not, have no diferimmate fex, Bacon's Nat. Hif 
There are three forts of it, differing in finenefs 
from cach other, and diferiminated by the natives 
by three peculiar names. Boyle, 
The right hand is atferiminated from the left 


by a natural, neceffary, and never to be con- 
founded ditinétion, South. 


[fro m diferimi- 


DIS 


Although the features of his countenance ke 
no ceafon of obedience, yet they may ferve to 
dferuminate tim from apy other perfon, waom 
ihe is not to obey. Stilling fleet. 

There may be ways of diferimiating the 
voice ; aS by açutencfs avd gravity, the feveral 
cegrees of rifing and falling from one tone or 
note to anetier, Helder, 

2. To feleét or feparate from others. 

You owe little lefs for what you are not, thay 
for what you are, to that iliferiminating meicy p 
to which alonc you owe jour exemption froni 
miferies. Bayle. 

Discri’MInateness. 2. f. [from di/cr:- 
minale.| Diltinétnefs; marked dif- 
ference. Di. 

Discrimina’tion. nef. [from diferi- 
minatio, Latin. | 

1. The tate of being diftinguifhed from 
other perfons or things. 

There is a reverence to be fhewed them on 
the account of their diferimination from other 
places, and {cparation for facred ufes. Seilling fe 

2. The act of diltinguifhing one from an- 
other ; diftinétion ; difference put. 

A fatire fhould expofe nothing but what is 
corrigible; and make a due dijcrimination be- 
tween thofe that are, and thofe wito are not, the 
proper objects of it. Aiddifon’s Spetutor. 

By that prudent diferim:ination made between 
the offenders of different degrees, he obliges thofe- 
whom he has difiinguithed as objects of mercy. 

sNldifon's Frecholasr. 

3. The marks of diftin@tion. 

Take heed of alctting any faétions, orapply- 
ing any publick difersusnations in matters of rc- 
ligion. King Charles. 

Leiters arife from the hit original s/o rimina- 
tions of voice, Ly way of articulation, whereby 
the ear is able to judge and obferve the difer- 
ences of vecal founds. Helder. 


DISCRIMINATIVE., adj. [from dijcrimi- 
naie. | 
t. That makes the mark of diftinGtion 5 
charaGteriltical. 
The only ftanding teft, and diforimizative 
characteriftick, of any metal or mineral, muft 
be fought fos in the conftitucnt matter of it. 


VF codkward, 
2. That obferves diftin@ion. 

Diferiminazive Providence knew before the 

nature and caurte of all things. More, 

Discriminous. adje [fromm difcrimen, 
Latin.] Dangerous; hazardous. Not 
ufual. 

Any kind of [pitting of blood imports aevery 
difcrisninous Mate, unlefs it happens upon the 
g* ping of a vein opened by aplethory. Harvey. 

Discu'sitény. adj. [di/cubitoriss, Lat, ] 
Fitted to the poiture of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and ree 
fiched themfelves with a repa; and fo that 
cuftom, by cegrecs, changed ther cubiculary 

‘beds into difeubstory. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Discu’MBENCY. 2. f. [ a/cumbess, Lat. ] 
The act of leaning at meat, after the 
ancient manner, 

The Greeks and Romans ufed the cuftom of 
difeumbency at meals, which was upon thcir lefe 
fide ; for fo their right hand was free and ready 
for all (ervice. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 

To Discu'mBER..v. a. [dis and cumber.} 
To difengage from any troublefome 
weight ; to difengage from impediment, 

Elis limbs difcusnber’ d of the clinging vett, 
He binds the fucred cin¢ture round his breaitt. 

Pope’s Onrrfey. 

To Discu’rReE. v. a. [decouvrir, French. } 

To difcover; to reveal. A word pers 
haps peculiar to Spenfer, 


DIS 


T will, if pleafe you it difcurs, affay 
To eale you of that all. Fairy Queen. 

DISCU'RSIVE, adi, [difcurfif, Fr. from 
difcuryo, Latin. ] 

1. Moving here and there; roving ; de- 
fultory. 

Some noifes help flecep: as the blowing of the 
wind, andthe trickling of water: they move a 
gentle attention ; and whattoever moveth atten- 

tion, without too much labour, ttilleth the na- 
tural and d:fciu five motion‘of the tpiits. Baton. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
premifes to confeqnences ; argumenta- 
tive. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written di/courfive. 

There is a fanċlity of foul and body, of murc 
eMfcacy for the receiving of divine truths, than 
tne greatcft pretences to difrur fiue demunttraticn. 

More’s Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much difpute touching the 
Knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kind 
ot difcurjrve faculty, which fome call reafan. 

Hale's O, igin of Mankind. 

Discu’rstvELy. adv. [from difcurfive. ] 
By due gradation of argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, 
and we Know we think 3 Whereby we do difcur- 
Jively, and by way ef rativcination, deduce one 
thing from another. Hale. 

Discu'rsory. adi. [difcurfor, Lat.] Ar- 
gumental ; rational. 

DISCUS. n.f. (Latin.] A quoit; a 
heavy piece of iron thrown in thean- 
cient {ports. 

From Elatreus’ trong arm the difens Aics, 
And fings with unmatch'd force along the thies. 

Pope. 

To DISCU'SS. v. a. [difcutio, difcuflum, 
Latin. ] 

1. To examine ; to ventilate ; to clear by 
difquifition. 

We are to difeufs only thofe general exceptions 
which have been taken. Hooker. 

His ufage was to commit the difcu/fing of 
caules privately to certain perfons learned in the 
laws. Ayite’s Purerasn, 

This knotty point fhould vou and I difcrfs, 
Or tell a tale ¢ Pope. 

2 To difperfe : commonly applied to a 
humour or fwelling. 

Many arts were ufed to difcufs the beginnings 
of new affcétion. Wotton. 

3. To break to pieces. 

Confider the threefold eff. & of Jupiter's tri- 
fuhe, to burn, difeu/s, and tercbrate. Brown, 

Discu'sser. n.f. [from difeu/s.] He 
that difcuffes ; an examiner, 

Discu'sston.n. /. [from di/cu/s. ] be. 

1. Difquiltion ; examination; ventilation 
of a queftion, 

Truth cannot be found without fome labour 
and intention of the mind, and the thoughrs 
dwelling a confiderable time upon the furvey 
and difcuffion of each particular. South, 

Various difcufficns tear our heated brain : 
Opinions often turn; fill doubts remains 
Aud who indulges thought, increafcs pain. 

Priur, 

2. [infurgery.] Di/cuffion or refolution 
is nothing elfe but breathing out the 
humours by infentible tranfpiration. 

Wifeman. 

Biscu'sstve. adj. [from difcuft.] Having 
the power to difcufs or difperfe any 
Noxious matter. 

Discu'tienr. a. fi [elifeutiens, Latin. ] 
A medicine that has power to repel or 
drive back the matter of tumours in the 


DIS 


blood. It fometimes means the fame 
as carminative. Quincy. 

The twellings aring from thefe requie to be 
treated, in their beginning, woth moderate re- 
pellents and difeutrents, Mifemaa. 

ToDISDA'IN. v. a. [dedaigner, Fr.) 
To fcorn ; to confider as unworthy of 
one’s character. 

Tiere is nothing fo great, which I will fear 
to du for yous nor nothing fu imall, which I 
will dejdatn todo tor you. Sidney. 

They do difduia as much bey ond out thoughts, 
Which makes metweat with wrath. Shal/peare. 

What fafe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthuod, I «difjdain and tpurn. 

Shkukjpeare. 
Tell him, Caro 


Difiiains a life which he has power to offer, 
Addifen. 
Disos'ix. n. f. [fdegno, Ital.} Con- 
tempt; fcorn; contemptuous anger ; 
indignation. 

Children being haughty, through difdara and 
want of nurture, do ftain the nobility of their 
kindred. Ecclus. 

Bur azainft you, ye Greeks, ve coward train, 
Gods! how my foul is mov'd with jutt difilain / 

Popes DAyffey. 

Dispalinrue. adi.  [difdain and full.) 

Contemptuous ; haughtily “Icornful ; 
indignant. 

There willcome a time when three words, ut- 
tered with charity and mecknefs, thall receive a 
far more bicfled reward, than three thoufand 
volumes, written with difdaiafal tharpnefs of 


Wit. Looker, 
The qucen is obitinate, 

Stubborn to julticc, apt t’ accule at, 

Dijfdainful to be tried by ’t. Snakf{peare, 


Scek through this grove ; 
A fweet Athenian lady is in love 
Witha diflainful youth: anoint his cyes; 
But do it when the neat thing he elpies 
Shall be the lady. Shak/peare. 
But thofe I can accufe. I can forgive : 
By my difdainful lence lct them live. Dryden. 
The diflainful sfoul came rushing through the 
wound. Dryden, 
Dispa'inFuLLy. adv. [from difdainful.] 
Contemptuoufly ; with haughty {corn ; 
with indignation. 
Eichcr greet him not, 
Or clle difdainfud/y, which thall fhake him more. 
Shakfpeare. 
It is not to infult and domineer, to look «i/- 
dainfully, and revile imperioufly, that procures 
citecm trom any onc. South. 
Dispa‘InFULNESS. n.f. {from difdain- 
ful.) Contempt; contemptuoutnefs ; 
haughty fcorn. 
Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 
With fwelling heart, in spite and due difiluin- 
udne Sy 
She lay fur dead, till Lhelp’d with unlacing her. 
` Sidney. 
A proud diflatnfulue/s of other men. sifcham. 
DISEA'SE. a. J. [dis and eaje.] Dif- 
temper; malady; ficknefs ; morbid 
tate. 
What's the di/vafe he means ? 
—'Tis call'd the cvil. Sitak/peare, 
And Afa, in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign, was dileafed in his feet, and his disease 
was excecding great; and in his difeafe he fought 
not to the Lord, bur to tke phyhcmns. Cron. 
It isidie to propote remedies before we are 
aflured of the difzujc, orto be in pain tll we arc 


convinced of the danger. Swift. 
intemperance 
In meats and drinks, which an the earth fall 
bring 
Difeafes dive. Aiuton, 


DIS 


Then watfteful forth 
Walks the dire pow'r of pettilent difeafe. 
Thomfon’ s Summer, 


To Disea'se. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To affi& with difeafe ; to torment 
with pain or ficknefs ; to make morbid ; 
to infect. : 

We are all difeafed, 
And with our furfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever. 
Shak/peare. 

Flatt’rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 
Hug theicdsfeaf'd perfumes, and have forgot 
That cver Timon was. Shak/peare, 

Let her alone, lady: as fhe is now, the will 
but difeafe our better mirth. Shak|peave, 

He was difeafed in his fect. 1 Aings. 

A fazar-houte it fecm'd, whercin were laid 
Numibcrs of all difeas’./, all maladies 
Of ghaitly fpafm, or racking torture. 

2. To put to pain; to pain; 
uneafy. 

Though great light be infufferalle to our eyes, 
vet the higheft degree of darknefs dues not at 
all difeafe them. Locke. 

Disea’sEDNESS. n. /. [from difeafed.] 
Sicknefs ; morbidnefs ; the ilate of 
being difeafed. 

This is a reftoration to fome former ftate ; not 
that {tate of indigency and difeafednefs. Burnes, 

Dise'DGED. adj. [dis and edge.) Blunted ; 
obtunded ; dulled. 

I grieve my felf 
To think, when thou fhalt be difedg’d hy her 
Whom now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Shakjpeare, 

Zo Disempa’rK. v.u. [dts and embark, } 
To carry to land. 

I muft unto the road, to difembark 
Sume neceffaries, Shak[peare, 


Zo DiseMeBa’RK. v. n. To land; to go 
on land. 
There difembarking on the grecn fea-fide, 
We land our cattle, and the {puil divide, Pope. 
Jo DiSEMBI'TTER. v.a. [dts and em- 
bitter.) To fweeten; to free from 
bitternefs; to clear fyom acrimony : 
an unufual word. 
Encourage fuch innocent amufements as may 
dijembitter ti-e minds of men, and make them 
mutually rejuice in the fame agrecable fatisfac- 


tions. stddtfon's Freeholder, 
Disemno’pien. adj. [dis and embodied. ] 
Divelted of the body. 


To DisemBo'cue. v. a. [dt/emboucher, 
old French. Skinner.) To pour out at 
the mouth of a river; to vent. 

Rivers 
in ample accans aijembogu'd, or loft. Dryden, 
Rolling down, the ttecp Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels difembegues his waves. 
atid fen, 

To WitsemBocve.v. na. To gama vent; 
to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, 
the rivers make innumerable turnings and wind- 
ings, and at lalt dijembegue in feveral mouths 
into the fea. Cheyne. 

DisrBo'weLren. participial adj. [dis 
and embowel.] Taken from out the 
bowels. 


Milton, 
to make 


So her dif mhowrll’d web 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreads, 
Obvious to vagrant files. Philips. 


Tu Disemuno'’tr. v. a. [debouiller, Fr. ] 
To difentangle; to free from perplexity 5 
to reduce trom confufion. 


DIS 


Then earth from air, and (eas fiom earth were 
driv’n, 
And groffer air funk from etherial heav’n; 
Thus difembroil'd, they take their proper place. 
Dryden. 

The fy üem of his politicks is di/imbrsi el, and 
cleared of all thote incuherences and indepen- 
dent matters that are woven into this motley 
piece. Aid fon, 

Jo Disena’nce. v, a [dis and enable. ] 
To deprive of power; to difable ; to 
fink into weaknels ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me; and want, a 
more infulferable cvil, through the change of 
the times, has wholly difexablid me. Dryden. 

To Disencua'nr.v, a. [dis and enchant. ] 
To free from the force of an enchant- 
ment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or fpells. 

Alas! let your own brain difenchant you. 

Sidney. 

Mufe, ftoop thy difenchanted wing to truth. 

Denham. 

Hafteto thy work ; a noble roke or two 

Ends all the charms, and défenchanes the grove. 
Dryden, 

To Disencu'MBER. V. a. [dis and en- 
cumber. } 

11 To difcharge from encumbrances 
free from clogs and impediments 
difburden ; to exonerate. 

It will need the actual intention, the particu- 
Jar ftrets and application of the whole foul, te 
difencumber and fet it fice, to fcour off its tuf, 
and remove thole hindrances which would other- 
wilt clog and check the frecdom of its opcra- 
tions. Spratt. 


to 
to 


The difenacumber'd foul 
Flew off, and teft henind the clouds and ftarry 
polc. Dryden, 
Dreams look like the amufements of the foul, 
when the is difencumber'd of her machine; her 
{poils and recreations, when fhe has kid her 
charge aflecp. Spc ator. 
2. To free from obftruction of any kind. 
Dim night had difencumber’dincav'n, Nilton, 
The church of St. Juttina, defigncd by Pal- 
Jadio, is the moft handfome, luminous, difen- 
cumbered building in the infide, that I have ever 
feen. -tddifon o Italy. 


Disexcu'MBRANCE, nm. /. [from the 
verb.] Freedom from encumbrance 


and obftruétion. 

There are many who make a figure below 
what their fortune or merit entitles them to, out 
of mere choice, and an elegant definc of cafe and 
difencumbrance, SpecPator 

To DisexGa'Ge. v. a. [dis and engage. ] 
ie To feparate from any thing with which 
it is iu union. 

Some others, being very light, would float 
up and down a good while, betore they could 
wholly difengage themiclvcs and defcend. 

Burnet's Theory 
2. Todifentangle; to clear from impedi- 


ments or difficulties. 
Frum civil broils he did us difingage ; 
Found nobler objcéts for our martial rage. 
Waller. 
In the next paragraph, I found my author 
pretty welldifengaged from quotations. -dtterbury. 


3. To withdraw, applied tothe affection ; 


to wean; to abttract the mind. 

It is requifite that we fhould acquaint our- 
felves with God, that we fhould frequently difen- 
gage vur hearts frown earthly purfuits. fererbury. 

The confideration that thould difengage our 
fondnefs from worldly things, is, that they are 
uncertain in their foundation ; fading, trantient. 
and cortuptible ia their nature. Rogers. 


4. To free from any powerful detention. 


DIS 


When our mind's cycs are difengag`d and free, 

Ticy carer, farthery and ditlindly fee. 
= , Denham, 
şe To releafe from an obliyation. 

To DistnGa’cr. v.n. To fet one’s felf 
free from ; to withdraw one’s affec- 
tions from. 

Providence gives us noticc, by fenfible declen- 
fions, that we may dijeagage from tac world by 
degrees Colier on Theughe, 

DisENGA'GED, participial adi. (frem dif- 
engage.) 

1. Disjoincd; difentangled. 

2. Vacant ; at kifure; not fixed down 
to any particular objeét of attenticn. 

3. Relealed from obligation. 

D ISENG A'GEDNESS. te /. [from difengage,] 
he quality of being difengaged ; va- 
cuity of attention ; freedom from any 
prefling bufincfs ; disjunction. 

DiseNGa'GEMENT. n. fJ. [from difengage. ] 

1. Releafe from any engagement, or ob- 
ligation. 

2. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 

[o DISENTANGLE. v. a. [dis and en- 
tangle. ] 

1. To unfold or loofe the parts of any 
thing interwoven with one another. 

Though in concretions particles fo entangle 
ons another, that they cannot in a fhort time 
clear themfelves, yet they do inceffantly ftrive 
to difentarale themfclves, and getaway. Bayle. 

2. To fet free from impediments ; to dif 
embroil ; to clear from perplexity or 
difficulty. 

Till they could fnd fume expedient to expli- 
cate and difentaungie themiclves out of this laby- 
rinth, they made nu advance towards fupplying 
their armies. Clarendon. 

The welfare of their fouls requircs a better judg- 
ment than thcir own, either to guide them in 
their duty, orto difertung/e them frum a temp- 
tation. South, 

3. To difengage; to feparate. — 

Neither can God limtelf be otherwife under- 
tood by us than as a mind trec and difentangled 
from all corporeal mixtures. Stliing fleet, 

To DISENTE'RRE. v. a. [dis, and enterrer, 
French.] To unbury; to take out of 
the grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have 
favaged on the bodics of the dead, and have been 
fo injurious unto worms as to difenterre the bo- 
dies of the dcecealed, yet had thcy therein no 
defign upon the foul. Brown. 

To DisentHRa’L. v.a. [dis and euthral, | 
To fet free; to reftore to liberty; to 
refcue from flavery. 

But God my foul Mall difentaral; 

For I upon his name wili cail. Sandys 

If religion were falte, bad men would fet the 
utmoit force of thcir reafon on work to difcover 
that falfity, and thereby difentira/ them{clves. 

South 

To DisEXTHRONE. v. a. [dis and en- 
throne.} To depofe from fovercignty ; 
to dethrone. 

Either to difenthcne the king of neav’n 
Wewar, if war be bett; orto regain 
Our own rigtt lod. Milren. 

To Disentra'nck. v. a [dis and en- 
trance.) To awaken from atrance, or 
deep flecp. 

Ralpho, by this time difeatrane’d, 

Upon nis bum himfclf advanc’d. Hudibras. 

Jo \isespo'use. v. a. [dis and e/pou/e.) 
To feparate after faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 


Of Tumnus, for Lavinia d (e/g cui'd, Milton. 


DIS 
Diseste’es. n. /. (lis and efleem.] Slight 


regard; a difregard more moderate 
than contempt. 

When any one, by mifcarriag™y falls into rj- 
efleem, he will fall under negicét and contempt. 


4. 


To DisestTe’EM. v. a. (from the noun. ] 
To regard flightly ; to cunfider with 
a flight degree of contempt. 

Should Mars tec 't, 
That horrid hurricr of men, or the that betters 


him, 
Minerva, never fo incens'd, they could not dif- 
efle: m. Cha pian. 


But i this facred gitt you dipem, 
Then cruct plagues thall rall on Priam’s Rate. 
Dinhium, 
J would not be thought to di/efeem or ditluade 


the ludy of nature. Lacke. 
Disestima’tion. n. f. (dis, and eflinativ, 
Lat.] Dilrepeét; difciteem. Did. 


Disravour. a. f. [dis and favour. ] 

1. Difcountenance ; unpropitious regard ; 
unfavourable afpect ; unfavourable cir- 
cumitance, 

2. A itate of uneractoufnefs or unaccep- 
tablenefs ; a {tate in which one is not 
favoured, 

While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as 

© it were, with God and man; but after ints fa- 
crilege he was in disfavsur with both. Spelman, 

3. Want of beauty. Did. 

1o DisFa’vour. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To difcountenance ; to withhold or 
withdraw kindnefs. 

Migt.t not thote of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
cefs to her majclly, receive her own commands, 
and be countenanced or disfavoured according as 
they obey ? Swift. 

Disra’vourer. n. f. [from disfavour. } 
Difcounterancer 3 not a favourer. 

It was verily thought, that had it not beca 
for four great disfarourers of that voyage, the cn- 
terprize had fucceeded. Pacon, 


DISFIGURA'TION. n. f. [from disfigure.) 

1, The act of disħguring. 

2. The fate of being distrgured, 

3. Deformity. 

fo Disfi GURE. v, a. [dis and fgure.] 
To change any thing toa worle form ; 


to deform ; to mangle. 
You are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within bis power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it.  Stak/peare. 
In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much diafigured. Shakfp. 
Abjc& is their punifhment, 
Disfivuring not God’s likenefs, but thcir own, 
Or, tf his ikenefs, by themfelves defac’d. Mir. 
Uricl, on the Affyrian mount, 
Saw him disfigured more than could befal 
Spirit of happy fore. Milton, 
A nole tarer, or a mouth wider, could have 
confifted, as well as the reit of bis gure, with 
fuch « foul and fuch parts as made him, disfigured 
as he was, capable to be a digmitary inthe church, 
: Locke, 
Nor would his flaughter’d army now have 
lain 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur’d with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves aod vultures of Numidia. 
i etddifon’s Care. 
His long abfence, and travels which had dif- 
figured him, made him altogether unknown. 
3 Broome on F pic Poetry. 
DisFr'GuReMENT. n. J. [from disfigure. ] 
Defacement of beauty; change of a 


better form to a worfe. 

The desfigurement that travel or ficknefs has 
beRowed upon him, is not thought great by the 
lady of the ifl:, SUCRE a 


DIS 


And they, fo perfe&t is their mifery, 
Not onc: perceive their foul disfigurement, 
; À Milton 

Jo DISFO'REST. v. a. [dis and foref.| 
To reduce land. from the privileges of 
a forell to the ftate of common tand. 

To DisFRANCHISE. v. a. [dis and fran- 
chife.|_ To deprive of privileges or im- 
munities, 

DisFRa‘KCHISEMENT, n. f. [from dif. 
franchife.) The act of depriving of 
privileges. Did. 

To Disru/anisu. v a. [dis and furnif/h,} 
T'o deprive; to unfurnifh ; to rip, 

My riches are thefe potr habiliments, 
Of which if you fhould here disfirnifit me, 
Vou take the fum and fubilance that I have. 
Skati ae S, 
He curt not disfurnif4 that country either of 
fo great 2 commander, oof the wontca garrifons. 
Konlicy Uijl y. 

To DisGa' RNISH. &. a. [ats and garrifh. | 

z. To itrip of ornaments. Did. 

2. Totake guns from a fortrefs, 

Jo Discio’RiFy. V. a. [dis and glorify. ] 
To deprive of glory ; to treat with in- 
dignity. 

So Dagon fhall be magnified, and Gad, 
_Belides whom is no god, compar’d wath :dals 
Dijglortfied, blaiphem’d, and had in fcoyn, 
Milna. 

To Disco'RGE. v.a. [degorger, Fr. from 
gorge, the throat. ] 

1. To difcharge by the mouth; to {pew 
gut; to vomit. 

So, tu, thou comman dog, didt thou difgorg: 
Thy giuttun bofom of the royal Richard? 
And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up. 
Skukfpeare. 
Vrom the distant hore they loudly laught, 
To fee his heaving brealt di/gorge the briny 
draught. Dryden. 


2. To pour out with violence. 
All th’ emboffed fores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot hait caugkt, 
Wouldit thou d/gergs into the general world ? 
Shakfpeare. 
The deep-drawing barks do there di/gorze 
Their watlike fraughtage. Shukfpeare, 
They move along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that dijgo’ ge 
Into the burning lake their baleful reams. 
Milton, 
Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, 
-have volcanoes; and thefe are conitantly all in 
flames, whenever any carthquake happens ; they 
d:feorging that fire which was the caufe of the 
difafter. Derham. 


Discra’ce.n. f. [difgrace, Fr.] 
1. State of being out of favour. 
2. State of ignominy ; difhonour ; ftate of 
fhame. 
Likea dull af&tor, now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even toa full difgrace. Skat {peare. 
Poctry, howfoever cenfured, is not fallen 
from the highelt fage of honour to‘the lowen 
fair of diferace. Peacham. 
a. A& of unkindnefs. Obfolete 
To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfcs 
tied by her, whofe difgraces to him were graced 
hy her excellence. Sidney. 
Caufe of fhame. 
And is it not a foul diferars, 
To lofe the boltfprit of thy face ? Baynard. 
And he whofe affluence difciain’d a place, 
Prib'd Ly a utle, makes ita difgrace, Broren. 
To Discra‘ce. v. a. [from the noun. | 
;. Tobring areproach upon; to difho- 
nour, asan agent. 


& 


4: 


DIS 


We may not foin any one fpectal kind admire 
fier, that we difgrace her in any other; but let 


a all her ways be according unto thcir place and 


degree adored. Hooker. 


Men's paffions will carry them far in mifre- | 


prefenting an opinion which they have a mind 
to difgrace. Burnet. 


2. To bring to fhame, as a caufe : as, his 
ignorance difgraced him. 


3. To put out of favour: as, the minifler 
was difgraced. 


DisGra’ceruL. adj, [di/grace and full. | 
Shameful; ignominious ; reproachful ; 
procuring fhame. 

Mafters muft correct their fervants with gen- 
tlenefs, prudence, and mercy ; not with upbraid- 
ing and aifgraceful language, but with fuch only 
as may exprefs and reprove the fault, and amend 
the perfon. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

To retire behind their chariots, was as little 
d:fgracefu! then, as it is now to alight from one’s 
horfe in a battle. Pope. 


DIsSGRA'CEFTULLY. adv. [from difgraceful.] 
In difgrace ; with indignity ; ignomi- 
nioufly. 

The fenate have caft you forth 
Diferacefully, to be the common tale 
Ot the whole city. Ben Jonjon, 


Discra’ceruLness. n. f. [from di/grace- 
ful.) Ignominy. 

Discra‘cer. ne /. [from difcrace.] One 
that expofes to fhame ; one that canfes 
ignominy. 

I have given good advice to thofe infamous 
difgracers of the fex and calling. Swift, 


Discra’crous. adje [dis and gracious. ] 
Uapleaiing. 
I do fufpeét I have done fome offence, 
That feems di/gracious in the city’s eye. Shakfp. 
To Discui'se. v. a. [deguifer, Fre dis and 
guile. | 
1. To conceal by an unufual drefs, 
How might we dijguife him 3 
Alas! I know not: there is no woman’; 
gown big enougs for him. Shak{peare, 
Dijgus'd he came; but thofe his children 
dear 
Their parent foon difcern’d through his difguife. 
Mitten. 


2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance ; 
to cloak by a falfe fhow: as, he «r/- 
guifed his anger. 


3. iho disfigure ; to change the form. 

They faw the faces, which too well they 

knew, 
Though then difguisd in death, and {mear'd all 
o’cr 
With filth obfcenc, and dropping putrid gore. 
Dr yiden. 
More duteous at her cail, 
Than at Circein callthe herd difenis’d. Mr/19:, 

Ulvifes wakes, not Knowing the place waere 
he was ; becaufe Minerva made all things appear 
in a difguifed vicw. Dope. 

4. To deform by liquor : a low term. 

l have juft Ieft the right worfhipful, and his 
myrmidons, about a ineaker of five galluns; the 
whole magillracy was pretty well dijgu//ad before 
I gave them the tip. SpecParor, 

Discur'sr. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
r. A drefs contrived to conceal the per- 
fon that wears it. 

They generally adt in a difynife themfelves, 
and therefore miftake all outward fhow and 
appearances for hypocrify in others. wtdaijon, 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite ind, 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penctrate through this di gufo- Dryd. 
2. A falfe appearance ; counterfeit fhow. 


DAIS ` 


Hence guilty joys, difaites, furmifes, 
Falie oaths, falte tears, deecits, difguifes. 
3. Diforder by drink. 
You fee we ’ve burnt our checks ; and mine 
own tongue 
Splits what it ipeaks: the wild difgur/e hath 
almolt 
Antickt us. Shak/peare. 


Discur'seMent. n. f. [from difguife.] 
Drefs of concealment. 

Under that difeuifemens I fhould find oppor- 

tunity to reveal myiclf tothe owner of my heart. 
Sidney. 

The marquis thought brit to difmafk his 
beard, and told him, that he was going covertly to 
take a fecret view of the forwardnels of his ma- 
jetty’s ficet: this did fomewhat handtumely 
heal the difguifement. Motion. 

Discur'sen. a. f. [from dyguye.] 
1. One that puts on a difgui 
J hope he is grown more dilengaged from his in- 
tentnefs on his own adbairsy whic lias quite the rc- 
verfe to you, unlefs you are a very dexterous dif- 
guifer, Supt. 
2. One that conceals another by a dif- 
guile; one that dishgures. 

Death ’s a great difzusfer. Shakfpeare, 

DISGU'ST. n. f. [degout, French.) 

1. Averfhon of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill humour; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived. 

The manner of doing is of more confequence 
than the thing donc, and upon that depends the 
fatisfaction or difguji wherewith it is received. 

Locke. 

Thence dark difgufi and hatred, winding wiles, 

Coward deceit, and ruffian violence.  Acon/on, 

To Discu'st. v.a. [degouter, Vrench ; 
degufto, Latin. ] 

1. To raife avertion in the flomach; to 
diftatte. 

2. To ftrike with diflike; to offend. It 
is varioufly conitructed with aż or with, 

Ifa mun were difgujled at marriage, he would 
never recommend ic to his friend. Atterbury. 

Thofe uncnlarged fouls are difgwfled with the 
wonders which the microtcope has difcuveied. 

Watts, 
3. To produce averfion: with from. 

What difeuf’s me from having to do with ane 

fwer jobbers, is, that they have no confcience. 
Swift, 


Pope. 


Disac’strun. adj. [difu and full.) 


Naufeous ; that caufes averfion. 
I have finihhed the moh difgvifud tatk that 
ever J undertook. Swift, 
DISH Jn. A Loire, Saxon; dy/c, Erfe; 
diftus, Latin. ] 
i. A broad wide velfe}, in which food is 
ferved up at the table. 
Of thefc ke murders one; he boils the fch, 
And lays the mangled morfels in a dih, Dryd, 
I faw among the ruins an old neathen altar, 
with this particularity in it, that it is hullewed 
like a dyé at one end; but it was not this end on 


wnich the facrifice was hid. Iddifon. 
2. A deep hollow veffel for liquid fuod. 
Whe would rob a herit of his weeds, è 
His few books, or his beads, or mapic sies 
Or do his gicy hairs any violence ? Niilon. 
A ladle tor our filver «iA 
Is what I want, is what I with. Prior. 


Rai Lieameat ferred in a diih; any parti- 
cular kind of food. 


l have here a dih of doves, that I would 
heflow upon vour worthip Shoakfpeares 
Tet ’s Kill htm boldly, but not wrathfully 3 

Let's carve iam as a dih it fer the gods, 
Not kew him as a carcafs ft for hounds. 
Suakfpeire’s Julians Cafar. 


DIS 
The contra you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alins and fotter’d with cold dite, 
With (craps o’ th’ court; it is no contract, nonc, 
Shak/peare, 
’Tis not the meat, but ‘tis the appetite, 
Makes eating a delizht ; 
And it [ like one ys 
More than a another, tnat a pleatant is. Suckling. 
VTheeath would have been deprived ofa mott 
excellent and wholefome farc, and very many 
delicious dimes that we have the ufe and bencht 
of. Weotwurd, 
Many people would, with realon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly, to thofe dies which 
arc a featt to others. Locke. 
4. A kind of meafure among the tinners. 
They mealuie block-un by the a4, which 
containeth a gallon. Carew. 
To Dis. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


ferve in a dith ; to fend up to table. 
For confpiracy, 
1 knbw not how it tates, though it be diid 
For me to try. Shakfpeare's Winter's Tale, 
Disx-crout. n. f. [dib and clout.) ‘The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 


difhes. 

A difh-clout of Jaqnenetts’s he wears next his 
heart fora favour.  Shatfp. Taies Labour Loi. 

Send them up to their malters with a div- 
clout pinned at their tails. Swift, 

Disu-wasner. n. f [dih and wafer ; 
mergus.} The name of a bird. 

DISHABI'LLE. adj. [defoabillé, Fr.) 
Undrefled ; loofely or negligently dref- 
fed. 

Queens are not to be tow negligently dreffed 
or diftabiile, Deyiden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Disuanti’ire. nf. Undrefs ; loofe drefs. 

A woman who would prefcrve a lover’s rc- 
fpeét to her perfon, will be careful of her ap- 
pearance before tim when in difhabille. Clarif). 

Jo Disua’sit. v.a. [This word I have 
found only in Shak/peare.} To throw out 
of place; to drive from their habita- 
tion. 

But for our approach thofe fleeping ftoncs, 

By the compulfion of theiz ordinance, 

By this time from their hxed beds of line 

Had been dijhabited, and wide havoek made. 
Aine Lear, 

Disua’rmony. n. f. [dts and harmony.) 
Contrariety to harmony. 

Jo Dishea’RTEN. v.a. [dis and dearten. | 
To difcourage ; to deject; to terrify ; 
to deprefs. 

To diffeurten with fearful fentences, as though 
falvation could hardly be hoped for, is not fo 
confonant with chrittian charity. Hocker, 

Be not di/heartened then, nor cloud thofe looks 
That wont to be more chearful and fcrene. 

Milton 

Yet neither thus diAraréen’d nor ditmay'd, 
The time prepar’d I waited. Mitton, 

Ik is aconfidetation that might difhearten thote 
who arc cngaged aganit the commun adverfa- 
ries, that they promife themfelves as much from 
the folly of enemics, as from the power of theii 
fiends, Viiling flee. 

Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil 
and danger is an encouragement to men to run 
upon it; and thatthe greatnefs of any good and 
happinefs ought in reaton to dihearten men from 
tue purfut of at. Cilltfon. 

A true chriftain fervour is more than'the alli 
ances of our potent fricnds or even the fears of 
our disheartened enemies. Atterbury, 

DisHe’Rison. a. /. [dts aad bherifon.] 
The act of debarring from inheritance. 

To DisHE'RIT. v. a. [dis and inherit. } 
To cut off from hereditary fucceflion ; 
to debar from an inheritance. 

Be trics to reftore to their rightful ‘heritage 


Vou. I. 


DIS 


fuchgood old Englith words as have been tong 
time out of utc, almoflt difertged. Npenfe. 
Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train 
Difierited, ria howling o'er the plain. Dryden 
ToDisue'ver. v.a. [atetheveler, French. ] 
To fpread the hair difOrderly ; to throw 
the hair of a woman negligently about 
her Head. [tots not often uled but 
in the paflive participle. 
A gentle lady sil alone, 
With garments vent and ai dijeri, 
Wringiny, her nando, and gisking pitcous moan. 
Spenfer. 
After followed great numbers of women weep- 
ing, with aiacvelled hair, feratching their taces, 
and tearing Chemiclyes, after the manner of the 
country. Knolles, 
A troop of Trojans mix'd with thefc appear, 
And mourning marrons woth difmewede' d hair. 
Dryden's seni. 
The fames, involv'd in {moke, 
Ot incenfe, from the facred altar broke, 
Caught her dijheucll’d Nair and rich attire. 
Dryden's Aeneid. 
Yeu this morn bebeld his ardent cycs, 
Saw hisarmlock’din her dihevelldhair. Smith, 
Di’sHinG. adj. [from die.) Concave : 


a cant term among artificers. 

For the form of the wueels, fume make them 
more difhing, asthcy call it, than others; tnat 
is, More concave, hy fetting off the fpokes and 
fcllics more outwards, `e Mortiner, 

DisHo'nest. adj. [ats and bonefl.] 
-t. Void of probity ; void of faith; faith- 
lefs; wicked; fraudulent., 

Juttice then was neither blind to difcern, nor 
lame toexccute. It was not fubjeét to be im- 
pofed upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be 
Lrihed Ly a glozing appetite, tor an utile or ju- 
cundum to turn the balance to a falfe or di/onesi 
fentence. South. 

He lays it down as a principle, that rigot and 
wrong, honett and. di/ione?, are defined unly by 
laws, and not by nature. Lac ke. 

2. Unchatte; lewd. 

To-morrow will we be married.—! da defire 
it with all my heart; and I hope it is no difhanc/t 
defire, to dechire to be a woman of the world. 

Shakfpeare’s 4s you like it. 
3. Diferaced; difhonoured. 
Dihonefi with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd ut his nofe, and thorten’d of his cars. 
Dryden. 
4. Diferacefal ; ignominious, Thefe two 
fenfes are {carcely Englifh, being bor- 
rowed from the Latin idiom. 

Shc faw her fons with purple death expire, 

Her fiered domes involv’d in rolling hic; 
A dreadful feries of inteftine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs, and dijhonef fears. Pope. 
Disnro’nestiy. adv. [from difhonefl.] 
1. Without faith; without probity ; faith- 
lefly ; wickedly. 

I protett he had the chain of me, 

Tho’ moft dijionejily he doth deny it. Shak /peare. 
2. Lewdly ; wantonly 3) unchaittely. 

A wile daughter thould Uring an inheritance 
to her buffvand; but fhe that liveth dimonefily 
is her father’s heavinefs. Fechfiafitcus. 

DisyoNesty. n. f- [from dfbons/?. 
1. Want of probity; fiithletnefs ; viola- 
tion of trutt. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and 
a ftain of open public difioneffy muit Le to their 
difadvantage. Steift. 

2. Unchattity ; incontinence ; lewdnefs. 

Mis. Furd, the honct woman, the modeft 
wife, the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous 
fool to ker hufband! I fufpect without caufe, 
multiefs, do | -—Heaven be my witnefs vou de, 
it you fufpect me in any di/enefly.  Siiat{peare. 

Disuo’xour, a. fe (ais and honour.) 


DIS 


1. Repraach ; difgrace; ignominy, 
Let not my jealuufics be ycur difieraurs, 
But minc own fafctics. Shatfpeare's Mactroh, 
He was pleafcd tu own Lazarus even in the 
difhonours of the grave, and vouchtafed him, 1 
that cdefpicable condition, the giorious title of 
his triend. Feyle’s Seraphichk Live. 
Take him for your hufband and you: lord, 
"Tis no eifionaur to confer your grace 
On one defcended froin a toyal race.  Dryste 
2. Reproach uttered ; cenfure ; report ot 
infamy. 
Sv guod, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce difhoroar of her; by my life 
, She never knew harm duing. Stal fpeare, 
Jo Dtstto'Nour. v. a. (dts and Aonour.| 
1. To difgrace; to bring fhame unon; to 
blait with infamy. 
It is no vicious blot, murther, or fou'ne’s, 
No unchaile ation, or difacnou i dep, 
That hath depiiv'al me of yout guse and favour. 
Sask/pearc. 
This no more difisnaurs you at all, 
Than to take in 4 town with gentle words, 
Which clfe would pat you tu your fortune, Saty 
A woman ‘het honvuretn her hufband, fhalt 
be judged wite of all: but the that dift meurerh 
him in her pride, tball be counted ungoaly of all. 
Ecchefiefiicus. 
We are not fo much to ftrain ourfelves to make 
thofe viitues appear in us which realy we have 
not, as to avuid thofe impertectiuns whicn may 
dishonour us. Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 
2. To violate chaftity. 
3. To treat with indignity. 
One glimpfe of glory to my ifue give, 
Grac’d for the little t mc he has to live : 
Dijkenour'd by the king of men he ftands ; 
His rightful prize ts ravifh'd from his hands. 

! Dryden's Wiad. 
DisHo'NouraBLe. aq. (from difhouour. } 
1. Shameful; réproachful ; ignominious. 

He cid atficncurable And 

Thofe articles which did our Nate decreafe. 
- Dani”. 
2. Being in a ftate of neolc@ or difet- 
teem. 
He that ts honoured in poverty, how much 
more in riches? and he that is difioruradle in 
riches, how much more in poverty ? Ecclus. 


DisHo’Nourer. n. f. [from d1/honour. ] 
1, One that treats another with indignity. 
Preaching how meritorious with the guds 
It would be, to enfnare aa irreligious 

Difhoncurer of Dagon, 


2. A violator of chaftity. 


To Distto’rx. v.a. {dis and hora.] To 
{trip of horns. 
We'll deform the spirit, 
And mock him home to Windfor.  Shud/peare. 
Disnu’mour. n. f [dis and humour.) 
Peevifhnefs ; ill humour; uneafy fiate 
of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to f{ervants, or any 
thing that betrays inattention or lifhumoury me 
allo criminal. Spe€lutsr. 

DisimvroVvVeMENT. 2. [cis and im- 
provement.) Reduction from a better 
to a worfe flate; the contrary to me- 
lioration; the contrary to improve- 
ment, 

The final iuc of the matter would be, an ut- 
ter neglect and ajmprovemene of the curth. 

A's UEF 

IL cannot fce how this kingdom is at any 
height of improvement, whiie four pirts in five 
of the plantations, for thitty years patt, have 


Milton. 


been real difimprovertnti. Swit. 
To DISINCA'RCERATE. v. a. [is and 


incarcerate.] To fet at liberty ; to free 
from prifon. 


3i 


DIS 


Tre arfenical bodies being now cosgulsted, 
and kindled into flaming atoms, require dry 
and warm air, to open the earth for to di/incarce- 
rate the fame venene bodies, Harvzy. 

Distxcrina'tion. n, f [from difin- 
cline.) Want of affection ; flight; dif- 
like; ill-will not heightened to averiion. 

Difappointment gave him a difinclination to 
the fair (ex, for whom he does not exprefs all 
the refpect poffible. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Disincii'Ne. v. a. [dis and incline.} 


To produce diflike to; to make difaf- 
fected ; to alienate affeGion from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and 
apprehenfions in the people of dangers and 
defigns, and to diftncliine them from any reve- 
rence or affection to the queen, whom they bc- 
gun every day more implacably to hate, and 
confequcotly to diiublige. Clarendon, 

Disixcenu'ity. n.f. (from difingenu- 
ous.) Meannefs of artifice; unfair- 
nels. 

They contra& a habit of ill-nature and difin- 
genuity neccilary to their attairs, and the temper 
of thofe upon whom they are to work. 

Clerenden. 

Dirstnce'nvous. adj. [dis and ingenu- 

ous.) Unfair; meanly artful; vitioufly 

fubtle; fly; cunning; illiberal; un- 
becoming a gentleman ; crafty. 

“Tis difingenucus to accufe our age 
OF idlenefs, who al! our pow’rs engage 
In the fame ftucics, the fame courfe ta hole, 
Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. 

Denham. 

I: was a difingenuous way of procceding, to 
oppofe a judgment of charity concerning their 
church, to a jodgment ef realon concerning the 
nature cf ations. Ssilling fleet, 

There cannot be any thing fo difingenueus and 
roifbecoming any rational creature, as not to 
yield tu plain realon, and the cunvi@tion of clear 
arguments. Locke. 

Distnce'xvousry. adv. [from difinge- 
nuous.) Ina difingenuous manner. 

Disince Nuousness. a. f. [from difinge- 
nuous.) Mean fubiilty; unfairnels ; 
low craft. 

I might prefs them with the unreafonablenefs, 
the difingenuoufnefi, of embracing a profetiun to 
which their own hearts kave an inward reludt- 
ance. Government cf the Tongue. 

Disi NHF'R ISON. n. f. [dis and inherit. ] 

1. The act of cutting off from any here- 
citary fucceffion; the act of dilinhe- 
riting. 

If he tood upon his own title of the houfe of 
Lancaiter, inherent in his perfon, he knew it 
was a title condemned by parliament, and gene- 
rally prcjudged, in the common opinion of the 
realm, thar it tended direstly to the diftherifen 
of the line of York. ui: Bacon’s Henry vin. 

The chick min:ftcr of the revenue was obliged 
to prevent, and even oppofe, fuch di/herifor. 

Clarendon. 
2. The ftate of being cut off from an he- 
reditary right. 

In refpect of the efe&ts and evil confequences, 
the adulicry of the woman is worfe, as bringing 
baftardy into a family, and difizherifors or great 
injurics to the lawful children. Tayler. 

Jo Distnue’atr. v. a. [dis and inherit. ] 
To cut off from an hereditary right ; 
to deprive of an inheritance. 

fs it tae jut wich us to diftnkerit 
The unborn nephews for the father’s fault? 

Davies. 


Unmufle, ye faint fars; and thou, fair 


moon, 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 
And difinherit chaos that reigns here 

In couble night of darkacis, and of Gander, Mais, 
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DIS 


Pofterity Rands curs’d! fair patrimony, 
ge hat I muft leave ye, fons! O were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and Icave ye nonc; 

So difinherited, how would yc bleis 
Me, now your curfe! Nilton 

Of how fair a portion Adam difinkerited his 

whole potterity by one ngle prevarication ! 
South. 
To DISINTE'R. v.a. [from dis and inter.) 
To unbury ; to take as out of the grave. 

The philofopher, the faint, or-the hero, the 
wife, the guod, or the great man, very often lic 
hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper 
education might have ai/interred. Mddijen. 

Dist NTERESSED. adj. [dis and inte- 
refè, French, It is written difirterefled 
by thofe who derive it immediately 
from interet, and I think more pro- 
perly.) Void of regard to private ad- 
vantage; not biafled by particular 
views; impartial. 

Not that tradition’s parts are ufelefs here, 
When general, old, a:finterefs’ d, and clear. 

Dryden, 

Dist'NTERESSMENT. n. f. (dis, and inte- 
refement, French.] Diiregard to pri- 
vate advantage ; dilintereft; difintereit- 
ednefs. ‘This word, like charges in the 
fame f{entence, is merely Gallick. 

He has managed fome of the charges of the 
kingdom with known ability, and iaid them 
down withentire difrarereffinent. Prior's Po [or ipt, 

Dist'nrerest. n. /. [dis and interef.] ` 

1. What is contrary to one’s wiih or 
profperity; that which any one is con- 
cerned to prevent. 

They judge it the great difinteref to Rome. 

Glanville. 

2. Indifference to profit; fuperiority to 
regards of private advantage. 

DisiNTERESTED, adj. [from difutere/?. ] 

1. Superiour to regard of private advan- 
tage ; not influenced by private profit. 

As difintertfizd as you appear to the world, no 
man is more in the power of that prevailing fa- 
vourite pafon than yourfelt. Swift. 

2, Without any concern in an affair; 
without fear or hope. 

Dist'NTRRESTEDLY. adv. [fram difinte- 
refed.) Ina difinterefted manner. 

DisNTERESTEDNESS. n. f, [from difin- 
tercfled.] Contempt of private intereft; 
negleét of perfonal profit. 

Thefe expreihions of telfithnefs and difintereji- 
ednefs have been ufed in a very loofc and indc- 


terminate manner. Brewer. 
To DisUNTRICATE. v, a. [dis and intri- 
cate.) To difentangle. Di. 


To Distnvi'TE. v.a. [dis and invite] 
To retract an invitation. Did. 
To Dison. v a. [dejoindre, Fr. dis 
and join.) To feparate; to part from 


each other ; to difunite; to funder. 
Never fhall my harp thy praife 
Forzet, nor from thy father’s praife disci. 
Milton, 
Left diferent degree 
Disie us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. 
Milton. 
Happier for me, that all our hours afign'd 
Together we had liv’d; ev'na not m death dis- 
jind. Dryden. 
Never let us lay down our arms againft 
France, till we have uttcriy liyuined her from 
the Spanifh monarchy. -dddifon. 


To Disyor'nt. v. a. [dis and joint. ] 


1, To put out of joint. 


DIS 


Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. 
Sandys. 
Yet what could fworcs or poifon, racks or 
flame, 
But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame ? 
More fatal Henty’s words; tacy murder Emma’s 
fame. Prior. 
2. To break at jun&tures; to feparate at 


the part where there is a cement. 
Mould’ring arches, and disjointed columns. 
Irene, 
3. To break in pieces; to dilaniate. 
Rotation muft d:fperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear ; 
And if no power that motion fhould controul, 
It mutt disjoint and difipate the whole. Bluckm, 
Snouid a barbarous Indian, who had never 
{cen a palace or a fhip, view tne feparate and 
disjointed parts, he would be able to foim but a 
very lame and dark idea of either of thole ex- 
cellent and ufeful inventions. Watts. 
4. To carve a fowl. 
5. To make incoherent ; to break the re- 
lation between the parts. 
The conttancy of your wit was not wont to 
bring torth fuch drsjeinzed {pecches. Sudhicy. 
Bur now her grief has wrought her into frenzy ; 
The images her troubicd fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words diyornted. Smith, 
To Dissovnt. v.n: To fall in pieces. 
Let both worlds disjoint, and all things fuffer, 
Ere we wall eat our meal in fear, Shakfpeare. 
DisjyouNnr. participle. [from the verb, } 
Separated; divided. We now write 
disjointed. 
Young Fontinbras, 
Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth, 
Thinks by our late dear brothe:?s death 
Our ftate to be discint and out of frame. Skakf. 
Disyupica’Tion. n. f. [ dijudicatio, Lat. } 
Judgment; determination: perhaps. 
only imiflakea for dijudication, 
The difpofition of the ergan is of great im- 
portance in the afyudreatians we make of coluurs. 
Beyle on Coissss. 
Diszv’xcT. adi. (disiunđ8us, Lat.) Dif- 
joined ; feparate. _ 
Disju'NcTion. = f- {from dissunGio, 
Latin.] Difunion ; feparation ; parting. 
You may 
Enjoy your miffrefs now, trom. whom you fee 
There ’s no cisuudtion to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Siratjoeare’s Winter's Tale. 
There‘is a great analogy bctwecn the hody 
natural and politic, in which the ecclefiattical or 
{piritual part jufliy fupplies the past of the foul; 
and the violent (eparauon of this from the othes, 
docs as certainly infer death and diffolution, as 
the diyunciion of the bacy and the foul in the 
natural. South. 
Disyu'ncTIVE. adi. [cdrsrundivus, Lat. ] 
t. Incapable of union. 
Such principles, whofe atoms are of that dif- 
janélive nature, as not to be united ina (ufficient 
number to make a vifible mafs. Grew. 
2. That marks feparation or oppofition’: 
as, J love him, or ftar him. 
There are fuch words as disjuz€ive conjunc- 
tions. Vases. 
3. In logick. ; 
A deyancive propofition is when the parts are 
oppofed to one another by disjunctive particles : 
as, Ir is either day or night; The weather is citner 
Shiny cr raitiy ; Quantity is cither lengthy breadth, or 
depth. The truth of disanGives depends on the 
neceflary and immediate oppofitian of the parts, 
therefore only the lait of tnefe examples is truc : 
but the two fr are not ftri@ly true; becaufe 
twilight is 2 medium between day and night; 
and dry cloudy weather is a medium between 
fhining and raining. = 
A disyuncteve fy llogifm is when the major proa 


DIS 


pofition is dityun€live: as, the earth mores in a 
circle, or an ellipfis; but it does nut move in a 
circle, therefore it Moves in an clliphs. atts. 


Disju'ncrivELY. adv. [from distundive.] 
Diltinâly ; feparately. 
What he obfcrves of the numbers disjunélizely 


and apart, reafon fuggetts to be applicable tuthe 
whole body united. Decay of Picty. 
DISK. n.f. [di/eus, Latin.] 
1. The face of the fun, or any planet, as 
it appears to the eye. 

The dik of Phebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firit but as a bloodthot cye. Dryden. 

It is to be conlidered, that the rays, which 
are equally refrangible, do fall upon a circle 
an{wering to the fun’s dif. Newton. 

Mercury’s «i/e 
Can {carce be caught by philofophic cye, 
Loft in the near ettulgence. Thomfon. 
2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the 
ancient {ports ; a quoit. 

The eryital of the cye, which in a fith is a 
ball, in any land animal is a difé or bowl; being 
hereby fitted! for the clearer fight of the obje&t. 

Grew. 
In areas varied with mofaic art, 
Some whirl the d:/k, and tome the jav'lin dart. 
Pope. 
Disxi’nowNess. n. fe [dis and kindnefs.] 
t. Want of kindnefs; want of affection ; 
want of benevolence. 
2. Illturn; injury; act of malignity; de- 
triment. 

This ditcourfe is fo far from doing any difkind- 

nefs to the caufe, that it docs it a real fervice. 
Woodward. 


Disti'xe. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Dilinclination ; abfence of affe€tion; 
the contrary to fondnefs. 
He then them touk, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diflikes with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfclves within their fundry reigns, 
Together link’d with adamantine chains. Spezfer. 
Your diflikes, to whom I would be plcañng, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with forrow. 
Shakfpcare 
God’s grace, that principle of his new birth, 
gives him continual dr/like to fin. Hammond, 
Our likings ur diflikes are founded rather upon 
humour and fancy, than upon reafon. L'Ejir. 
Surrow would have been as filent as thought, 
as fevere as philofophy. It weuld have relted in 
inward fenfes, tacit difiikes. South. 
The jealous man is not angry if you diflike 
another ; but if you find thofe faults which are 
in his own charader, you difcover not only vour 
difitke of another, but of himfelf. Addi fen. 
2. Difeord; diffenfion; difagreement. 
This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
This faid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 
That thew'd diflike among the chriftian peers. 
Fur fax, 


To Disur’ke. v. a. [dis and like.) To 
difapprove ; to regard without affection ; 
to regard with ill-will or difgutt. 

What moit he thould diflike fcems pleafant to 

him ; 
Whar like, offenfive. Shak{peare’s King Lear. 
Ye diflike, and fo undo 
The players, and difgiace the poet too. Denham. 

Whofvever diflikes the digreflluns, or grows 
weary of them, may throy them away. Temple. 

DiSL'KEFUL adj. [difltke and full.} Dif- 
affeGted ; malign. Not in ufe. 

I think it bet, by an union of manners, and 
conformity of minds, to bring them to be one 
people, and to put away the diflikeful conceit of 
the one and the other. Spenjer’s Ireland, 


To DisLI'KEN. wa. [dis and Žiken.] 
To make unlike. Unufual. 


DIS 


Muthe your face, 
Difmantic you; and, as you can, difiken 
The truth of your own feeming. Shakfpeare. 
DistrkeNess. n. f. [dis and likenefs.] 
Diffimilitude; not refemblance; un- 
likcueds. 

That which is not defigned to reprefent any 
thing but icfif, can never be capable of a wrong 
reprefentation, nor miflcad us from the truc ap- 
prehenfion of any thing by its diflikenefs to it; 
and fuch, excepting thofe vf fubttances, are all 
our own complex ideas. Jocke. 


DiIsLI'KER. a. f. [from diflike.] A dif- 
approver ; one that is not pleafed. 
There is a point, which whoever can touch, 
will never fail of plcafing a majority, fo great 
that the difiikers will be forced to fallin witn the 
herd. Swift. 
Zo DisLUMB. v. a. [dis and lmb.}] To 
dilaniate; to tear limb from limb. Did. 


To DisLi'MN. v.a. [dis and /imn.] To 
unpaint ; to ftrike out of a picture. 
That which is now a hurfe,even with athought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indilting 
As water is in water. Shak/peare. 


Jo Disrocatr. v., a. [dis and locus, 
Latin. } 


1, To put out of the proper place. 

After fome time the ftiata on all fides of the 
globe were diflocated, and their fituation varicd, 
being clevated in fome places, and deprelfed in 
others. Woedward, 

2. To put out of joint ; to disjoint. 
Were ’t my fitnefs 
To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They ’re apt enough to difiscate and tear 
Thy fch and bones. Shat/peare’s King Lear. 


DisrocaTion. n. f. [from diflocate. | 
1. The act of thifting the places of things. 
2. The ftate of being difplaced. 


The poíture of rocks, often leaning or proftrate, 
Mews that they had fome diflocation from their 
natural fite. Burnet. 

3. Aluxation ; a violent preffure of a bone 
out of the focket, or correfpondent 
part; a joint put out. 

It might go awry either within or without the 
upper, as often as it is forciuly pulled to it, and 
fo caule a diflocasicn, or a ftrain. Grew, 

To DISLO'DGE. v. a. {dis and lodge.) 
1. To remove from a place. 

The thell-tifħ which are rehdent in the depths 
live and dic there, and are never diflsdged or re- 
moved by ttorms, nor catt upcn the fhores; which 
the littorales ufually are. Woodward. 

2. To remove from a habitation. 

Thefe fentes loft, hchold a new defeat, 

The toul diflodging from another feat. Dryden. 
3. To drive an enemy from a ftation. 
My (word can perfe& what it has begun, 
And from your walls &/lodge that haughty fon. 
Dryden, 
4. To remove an army to other quarters. 
The ladies have prevail’d, 
The Wolfcians are di/lodg’d, and Marcus gone. 
Shakfpcare. 
To Disto’pce. v. n. To go away to 
another place. 
Soon as midnight brought on the dutky hour, 
Fricndliett to tleep, and filence, he refolv'd 
With all his legions to défladge. Milten. 


Diısroyv’aL. adj. [defloyal, French ; dis and 
loyal. | 
1, Not true to allegiance ; faithlefs ; falfe 
to a fovereign ; difobedient. 
Foul dittruft, and breach 
Difhyal; on the part of many revolt 
And difobediencc. 


2. Difhoneft ; perfidious. 


Milton. 


DIS 


Such things, in a falle d/floya/ knave, 
Arcetricks of cuftom; but, in aman that’s juf, 
They ‘re cold delations working from the heart, 
That paflon cannot rule. Shak/peare’s Othelio, 

3. Not true to the marriage-bed. 
The lady is défloyal, 
Difloyal! The word is too good to paint out 
her wickednefs. Shukfpeare, 
Difloyal town! 
Speak, didit not thou 
Forfake thy faith, and break thy nuptial vow ? 
Dryden, 
4. Falfe in love; not conftant. The lait 
three fenfes are now obfolete. 


Disto’yarty. adv. [from difloyal.] Not 
faithfully; treacheroufly ; difobedicntly. 

Disrovacty. n.f. [from difloyal. } 

1. Want of fidelity to the fovereign. 

Let the truth of that religion I protefs be re- 
prefented to judgment, not in the difguifes ut 
levity, {chitm, herefy, novelty, and difloyalty. 

Aine Charies. 
2. Want of fidelity in love. Obfolete. 

There fhall appear fuch feeming truths of He- 
ro’s difleyalty, that jealouly fhall be called affur- 
ance. Shak/pears, 

DISMAL. adj. [dics malus, Latin, an 
evil day.] Sorrowful; dire; horrid ; 
melancholy; uncomfortable ; unhappy 5 
dark. 


The thane of Cawder gana difmal conflict. 
Shak/peare. 


He hears 
On all fides from innumerable tongucs 


A difmal univerial hits. Milton. 
Nor yet in horrid shade or difmal den, 

Nor nocent yet; but on the grafly herb 

Fearlcfs, unfcar'e he flepr. Miltcr. 
The difmal fituation watte and wild 

A dungeon horrible ! Milton. 


Such a variety of d:fmal accidents muft have 

broken the fpirits of any man. Clarendor:. 

On the one hand fet the mof glittering temp- 

tations to difeord, and on the other view the 

difmal cficcts of it. Decay of Piety. 
Dreadfu! gleams, 

D:fmal {creams, Pepe. 


Di'smMatty. adv. [from asfmal.] Horri- 
bly; forrowfully ; uncomfortably. 


Dismatness. x. f. [from difmal.] Hor- 


rour; forrow. 
To DISMANTLE. v.a. [dis and mantle.} 


1. To deprive of adrefs; to ftp; to 
denude. 

He that makes his prince defpifed and under- 
valued, and beats him out of his fubjeéts hearts, 
may cafily rip him of his other garrifons, hav- 
ing already difpoficticd him of his ftrongeft, by 
difmantiing him of his honour, and teizing his 
rcputation. South. 

2. To loofe; to throw off a drefs; to 
throw open. 
This is mof ftrange ! 
That fhe, who cv’n but now was your beft objety 
Dearett and beft, fhould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to dtjmartle 
So many folds of favour. Shukfgeare. 
3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not fufticient to poflefs our own fort with:- 
out the ds/mantling and demolithing of our enc- 
mics. Hakew:.t. 

$- To break down any thing external. 

His cyebulls, rooted out, are thrown to ground; 
His nofe dijmantled in his mouth is found ; 

His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiltinguifh’d 

wound, Dryden, 

To Disma’sk. v.a. [ais and mafe.]. To 

diveh of a mafk ; to uncover from coz- 
322 
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Fair ladies mafx'd are rofes in the bud, 
Or angels veil’d in clouds; are rofes blown, 


Dfrak`d, their damafe {weet commixture 


fhein. Shakfpeare. 
The marqu’sthough: heft to dijmafk ius beard ; 
and told him that be was geing Covertly. 
lotton. 
To DISMA’Y. v.a. [de/mayar, Spanih. ] 
To terrify ; to difcourage ; to affright ; 
to deprefs ; to dejeci. 
Their mighty ttrokes their haberjcons difinay’d. 
Sperfer. 
Enemies would not he fo trouhlefome to the 
weiter: cuatis, nor that country iticlf would be 
fo often Qi onayed with alarms as they have of late 
years been. Kaleigh s Ejays. 
“Be will not fail thee; fear not, nenher be cif- 
rainl. Dag? 
Nothing can make him remifs inthe practice 
of his duty; no profpect of intercit ‘can atiure 
him, no tear of danges diay Wm. sitterdiry. 


Disma’y. n. f. [de rayo Spanith. } Fall 
of courage ; terrcur feit; defertion of 
mind; fear imprefled. 

All fate mutc, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and 
each 
In other's countenance read his own difmay. 
Milton. 
This then, not minded in difmay, yet now 
Alfures me that the bitzernefs of death 
Is paft. Milton. 

Disma’vepness. nf. [fiom difmay.] De- 
jeGtion of courage ; difpiritednefs. 

The valiantett feels inward difmayednefs, and 
yet the fearfulieit is aihamed fully to thew it. 
Siaacy. 

Dro (French | Are ine tlie 

tenth part; tithe. 
Since the rt {word was crawn about this 
quefion, i 
Ev'ry tine {cul *mongit many thoufand difmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shak fpeare. 
The pope Legan to exercife his new rapines by 
a compliance with king Edward, in graniing him 
two years a:fme from the clergy. Ayliffc. 

To Dismr'mBER. v.a. [dts and member. ] 
To divide member from member; to 
Gilacerate; to cut in pieces. 

Iam with both, each army hath a hand ; 
And intheir rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl afunder, and difxember me. Shak. 
O, that we then could come by Cztar’s fpirit, 
And.not difmember Cæfar! but, alas! 
Cefar muft bleed forit. Skat {peare, 
A Rate can never arrive to its peried in a more 
deplorahic crifts, than when fome prince lies ho- 
vering, like a vulture, to devour or difmeml'er its 
dying careafs, Surft. 
Fow!s obfcene difme-nber’dhis remains, 
And dogs had torn nim on the raked plains. 
Pope?s Oyfley 
Thofe who contemplate only the fragments or 
picces of fcience diiperfed in fhort unconnected 
dicousfes, can never fiirvey an entire lody: or 
truth, but mult aiways view it as-defurmed and 
difmzmbered, Watts. 


To DiSMUSS. ©. a. [diniffus, Latin. ] 
1. To fend away. 
We commit thee thither, 


Until his army bed/miss'd from him. Stak/p. 
He dfmifed tne afferibly. ats. 


2. To give leave of departvre. 
If our young Tulus be no more, 
Difmifi our navy from your friendly 


More. 


Dryd: ”. 


3. To difcard ; to diveft of an office. 


Dissri/ss10n. n. f. [from dimiffo, Lat. ] 


t. Difpatch 5 a€t of fending away. 
So pois’d, fo gently the cefcends from high, 
It (coms a foft difn glen from the By. 


Dryden. 
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2. An honourable difcharge from any of- 
fice or place. i 
Not only thou degrad’n them, or remitit 

To life obtcure, which were a fair difraffion ; 
But throw’ them lower than thou didft exalt 
them high. Milton's cigonifies. 
3. Deprivation; obligation to leave any 
poft or place. 

You mitt not flay here longer ; your di/miffion 
Is come irom Cziar. Siakfpectre. 

Yo DismoRTGAGE. v.a. [dis and mort- 
gaze.] To redeem from mortgage. 

Hc difmortgaged the crown demelnes, and left 
behind a mals of gold. Boiwe.”s Facal Forefi. 

ToDismount.v.a. [demorte-, French. | 
1. To throw off a horfe. 

From this‘ftying ttecd unrein’d, as once 
Bellerophon, though trom a lower clime, 
Difgeeweed, onth’ Akian held I fall. Milten. 

2. lo throw from any elevation or place 
of honour. 
3. To throw a cannon from its carriage. 

The Turks artillery, planted againit that tuwer, 
was by the chriftian cannoncers difmsunted with 
fhot from the towcr, aud many ot the gunners 
fain. Krolles. 

To DisMo'UNT. v.n. 
1. To-alight from a horfe. 

Whea ne came within figat of that prodigious 
army at Agincourt, he orcered all wis cavalry to 
difmaunt, and implore upon thett knees a blefiing. 

MAL son's Freeholder. 
2. To defcend from any elevation. 


To DISNA'TURALIZE. v.a. [dis and na- 
turalize.| To alienate; to make alien ; 
to deprive of the privileges of birth. 


Diswa’tureD. adi. [dis and nature. | 
Unnatural; wanting natural tendernefs ; 
devoid of natural affection, © Unufual. 

Ii the mult teem, 
Create her chid of fpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart afsueur'’d torment to her. 
Shukjpeare’s King Lear, 

Drsobe’prence. n. fi [dis and obedience. | 

1. Violation of lawful command or pro- 

hibition; breach of duty due to fu- 
eTIOUTS, 

Ti? oftcace is holy that fle kath committed; 

And tius deceit lofes the name of craft, 

Or difobedience, or unduteous title. Shakfp. 
Of man’s tilt dijobedience, and the fruit 

OF that forbidden tree, fing heav’nly mufe. 

‘Milton, 

Murder, adultery, or «i/,bedience, to parents, 
have a gencral notion anteccdently to laws. 

. Stiilingfeet. 

This is not dijbedience, but rebellion; "tis dif- 

claiming the fovercigaty of Chrift, and renoure- 

ing all allegiance to pws autuority. 

2. {ncompliance. 

If planetary orbs the fun obcy, 
Why thould the mvon-cifown hisiuvercign fway ? 
Why ina whirling cddy of ner own 3 
Around the globe terrettrial fhould the run? 
This d:fohbcaicnce of the moon will prove 
The fun's bright.arb does not the planets mave. 

Blackmore. 

Disose/DienyT. adj. [dis and chedient.] 
Not obfervant of lawful authority; 
guilty of the breach of lawful com- 
mands, or prohibition. 

Tre man of God was difoedient unto the 
word of tne Lord. I Alngs. 

To Disose'y, v. a. [ats and okey.) To 
break commands, or tran{grefs pro- 
hibitions. 

She abfotutely hade 
knew how to difedry. 


5 


Ragers. 


Sidise; = 


him, and ke derf not 
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He ’s loth to di/cbey the god's eommamd, 
Nor willing to forlike this pleatant land. 
Denham. 
DısosLica'tion. n. f. [dis and cbliga- 
tion. ] Offence; caufe of diigutt. 

If he receded from what he had promiicd, it 
would be fuch a d:/Zb/iguticn to the prince that 
he would never forget it. Clarendon. 

There can be no malice, ard confequcntly no 
crime or difabligation. L' Efivange. 

To DISOBLY'GE, v. a. [ais and oblige. ] 
To offend; to difguit ; to give offence 
to. A term by which offence is tenderly 
exprefled. 

Athley had been removed from that charge, and 
was thereby fo much difbliged, that he quitted 
the king's party. Clarendon, 

Thote, though in highet place, who flight 
and difoblize their friends, fhall infallably 
come to knuw the value of them, by having 
none when they thall mott need then. Saxe h, 

It is in the power of more partieulsr’ perfons 
in this kingdom, than in any other, to ditkre{s 
the government, when they are dihhliged. 

siddifer’s Frecas ter. 

My plan has given offence to fome gentlemen, 
whom it would not be very fate to aifodlige. 

Add fon’s Guardian, 

We love and etcem our clergy, and are apt to 
lay fume weight upon their opimun, and wuuid 
not wiilingly difablige them. Sw: ft. 

If a woman fufters her lover to fve fle is loth 
to dijoblige him, let her beware of an encroacher. 

Clariffa, 

DisontiGinc. particitial adj, [from di/- 
oblize. | Diiguiting ; unpleafing * of. 
fentive. 

Peremptorincfs can beft no form of under- 
ftanding : it rencers wife men ddifefliging and 
troublelume, ard fools ridiculous and contempt- 
ible. Goverament of the Tongue. 

DisOBLIGINGLY. adv. [from difoblize 
mg.) Ina difgufting or-offenfive man- 
ner; without attention to pleafe. 


DisoBLGINGNESS. a. f. (from difollig- 
ing.| Offertivenefs; readinefs to dif 
guit. 

DisoRBED. ad. [dis and orb.} Thrown 
out of the proper orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a far diZ-o'd. Stakfpcare. 

Diso’RDER. n. f. [dis and order; deor- 
dre, French. ] 

1. Want of regular difpofition ; irregula- 
rity ; confulion ; immiethedical dillribu- 
tion. 

When D read an author. of genius without 
method, I tancy myfelf in a wood that abounds 
with many nobie objects, rifing among one ano- 
ther in the greateft confufion aud dijerder. 

» i Speasor 

2. Tumult; difiurbance; boftle. 

A greater favour this d:forder brought 
Unto ker fervants, than their awful thought 


Durft entertain, wocn thus compell’d they 
preft 


The yielding marble of her fnowy bream. 
t 7 Waler, 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. 
From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 
And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Pope. 
4. Breach of laws; violation of ftanding 
in{titution, 

There reigned in all men blood, manflauzhter, 
difquieting of good men, forgejfulnefs of good 
turns, and diforder in marriages. oF ifaom, 

5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
economy which caufes health ; fick- 
nefs; diitemper. It is ufed commonly 
for a flight diktafe. 


TSS 


Pleafure and pain are only different conĝitue 
tions of the mind, fometimes occthoned by s:/- 
erder in the body, ux fometimes by thoughts in 
the mind. Lock, 

6. Difeompofure of mind; tusbuleuce of 
paffions. 


To Diso’npdeR. v. a. [dis and order.] 


te To throw into confufion ; to confound ; 
to put out of method; to difturb; to 
rufle; to confufe. 
Eve, 
Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceased not flowing, 
And tretes all diforder’é, at his cet 
Fell humble. 
Yon dijorder’d heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent trom Renes, where clouds of duft 
arife. Dryden. 
The incurfions of the Goths, and other Lar- 
harousnations, difordered the affairs ot the Roman 
i cmpire. Arbuthns:, 


2. To make fick ; to diiturb the body: 
as, my dinner diforders me. 

3. To difcompofe ; to dilturb the mind. 

4. Toturn ovt of holy orders; to depofe ; 
to ftrip of ecclefaltical velkments. 

Let him be fript, and difordered; I would 
fain fce him wa'k in queipo, that the world may 
behold the infide of a miar. Dryden. 

Diso’'rppred. adj. [from disorder. | 
Diforderly 5 irregular; vitious 3 loofe ; 
unreftrained in behaviour, debauched, 

Here: də you keep a hundred koights and 

s fquires, 
Bens fo difordter’d, fo debauch'd and kold, 
Taatthis our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shad fp. King Leur 
Diso’RDEREDN#Ss. u. f. [from difordered. | 
Irregularity ; want of order ; confution. 
By that diforderrdne/s of the foldiers, a groar 
advantage was offered unto the enemy. Kulles. 
Diso'RDERLY,. edj. [from dibrdsr.] 
1. Confufed; immethodical; without 
proper diftribution. 

Thole obtolete laws of Henry 1. were hut dif- 

orderly, confufed, and general things; rather 


Milton. 


cales and thells of adminiftration than inflitu- 
uons. Ilale. 


2. Irregular; tumultuous. 

They thought it the extremeft of evils to put 
themafclves at the mercy of thole hungry and 
dijorder/y people. Bacon. 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and 
refults of pilons, -are generally fuch al naturally 
arife from thofe diforder/y motions of our fpirits, 

Dryden. 

A diforter!'y multitude contending with the 
bady of the Jegiflacure, is like a man in a tit 
under the condu& of onc in the fulnets of his 
health and ftrength. 4Vddifon. 


3. Lawlefs ; contrary to law ; inordinate ; 
contrary to the rules of life; vitious, 
He reproved them for their diferderly alem- 
bles agaf the peaceabic people uf the realms. 
Hayward. 
Diso'p perry. adv. [from diforder.] 
1. Without rule; without method ; irre- 
gularly; confufe fy. 
Naked favages fighting diforder/y with ftones, 


“by appointment of their commanders, may truly 
and abfotutely be faid tu war. Raleizh. 


2. Without law; inordinately. 
We bel:aved not ourfelves diferterly among 
you. 
Diso’r iv aTe. adj. [dis and ordinate, | 
Not living by the rules of virtues inor 
dinate. 


Thefe not difordinate, yet caufelefs fuffer 
The purifhment.or diffolute days, Milton. 


2 Ticffaloniats. 


DIS 


“Drso’RDINATELY. adv. (from difordi- 


nate.) Inordinately ; vitioufly. 


Drso/RsENTATED. ad’. [dis and orient.) 


Turned from the ealt ; turned from the 
right direétion ; thrown out of the 
proper place. Harris, 


To Diso'wn. v. a. [dis and own. ] 
1. To deny; not to allow. 


Then they, who krother’s betrerclaim difown, 
Expel their pareats, and ufurp the throne. 
Dryden's Paci, 


2, To abnegate; to renounce. 


When an author has publickly difowrzed a 
fpurious piece, they have diiputed his name with 
him. Swift. 


Tc DISPAIND. v. a. [difpando, Latin. } 


DiF. 


To diflplay ; to fpread abroad. 


Disra’nsion. n. f. (from di/panjus, Lat.) 


To DISPA'RAGL. wv. a. 


le 


A 


The act of difplaying; the a& of 
fpreading ; diffution ; dilatation. 
[from Zifpar, 

Latin. | 

_ To marry any one to another of infe- 
riour condition. 

_ ‘Lo maich unequally; to injure by 
union with fomeiliag inferiour in excel- 
lence. 

. To injure by a comparifon with fome- 
thing of ‘lefs value. 


4. ‘Cotreat with contempt; to mock; to 


= 


5- Vo bring reproach upon; to be the 


flout ; to reproach. 
Ahaz, his futrifh conqueror, he drew 
God's altar to dijparaye and cifplace, 


Fur one of Syrian mode. Milron’s Paradife Lof.. 


Thou dur not thus difpurage glorious arms, 
Wich greateft heroes have in battle worn, 
Their ornament and fafety. Milton's Igenifies. 

Ticy will defy 
That which they love molt tenderly ; 
Q arrel with mine’d pies, and difparage 
Their bet and dearcft fiicnd, plum-porridge. 
Hudibras. 


caufe of difgrace. 
How hall frail pen, with fear d:fparaged, 
Conc ive fuch fovcreign g!ory and great boun- 
thed? Spenfer. 
His religion fat eafilv, naturally, and grace- 
fully upon him, without any of thofe forbidding 
appease which fometimes .difparage the 
aétions of men fincerely ptuus. Atterbury. 


Dispa’RAGEMENT. n. f [from di/pa- 


rage. } 


t. Injurious union or comparifon with 


9 
as 


fomething of inferiour excellence. 

They take it fora difp2zragement to fort them- 
felves with any other than the cnemics of the 
public peace. L’ Eftrange. 
. [In law.] Matching an heir in mar- 

riage under his or her degree, cr againft 
decency. Cowell, 

You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great 
a difparagement as towed her father’s fervent. 

Shiney, 

She was much affsctionate to her own kindred» 
which did ftir great cnvy in the lords of the 
king’s fide, who counted ner blood a difparage- 
ment to he mingled with the king’s. Boucon, 


3. Reproach; difgrace ; indignity. 


Gentle knight, 

That d th againft the dead his hand uprear, 

His honour ains with ranesur and detpigiir, 
And great «ifperagement makes to his former 
might. Sperfer. 
Ina commonwealth, much di paragement is 
occafioned, when able fpirits, attraĝed by a 
familiarity, are inflamed with fadtion, JF ettsn. 
Tis no difparagemsat to philufophy, thatit con 
not deity us. Glam. 


Di'spanaTes. x. f. 


Dts 
Reafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared 


to revelation; but it ought tu Le no dé/pardge- 
ment to a ftar that it is nota fun. South, 


Rely upon your beauty: ’iwere a difparagie 
ment of that to talk of conditions, when you 
arc certain of making your own terms. 

Southern’s Innocent Adultery, 


4- It has to before the perfon or thing 


difparaged. ` 
Then ¢o our age, when not to pleafure bent, 
This feems an honour, not difparagement, 
Denham, 
The play was never intended for the ftage ; 
nor, without di/parugement t3 the author, could 
have fucceedéd. Dryden. 


Disra’RaGer. n. f. [from di/parage.] 


One that difyraces; one tkat treats with 
indignity ; Cue that contrives an un- 
equal match. 

[4t/parata, Latin. } 
Things fo unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other, 


Dispa’rity. 2. f. [from ipar, Latin.] 
i. Inequality ; difference in degree either 


of rank or excellence. 
Between Elihu and the reft of Job's familiars, 
the gicatelt difparity was Lut in years. — I feoker, 
Among uncquals, what foviety 
Can fort, what harmony or true delight? 
Which muft be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv’n and receiw’d but in dijparésy, 
The one intenfe, the other fitili remìfs, 4 
Cannot well fuit with cither, but Tuon prove 
Tedious alike. Nialton’s Fur adife Dor, 
There was as great a d'f/parity tetween the 
practical dictates of the underftanding, then 
and now, as there is between empire and advice, 
counfel and command. South, 
Men ought not to affociate and juin themiclves 
together in the faut uficc, under a difoarity of 
condition. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Some mtmbers muft prefide, and othcrs obey ; 
and a difpariry in the outward condition is necef- 
fary to kecp teveral o:ders in mutual dependence 
on each other. Reger. 


2, Diflimilitude ; unlikenefs. 
To Dispa’rx. v a. [dis aud park.] 


t. Tothrow open a park. 
You have fed upon my figniories, 
Difpark'd my parks, and feli'd my foret woods. 
Shat{peare. 
2. To {ct at large; to releafe from enclo- 
fure. 
They werc fuppos’d 
By marrow wits to be inclos`d; 


Till his free mufe threw down the pale, 
And did at once d:fparé them all. Waser. 


To Dispa'rt. v. a. [dis and part; depar- 
tir, French; difserttor, Y.atin.] To di- 
vide in two; to feparate; to break; to 
burfl 3 to rive. 

Tine gate nor wood, norof enduring -brafs, 
But of more worthy fubttance framed was 3 
Donbiy difgarted, it Cid lock ana clote, 

That when it locked none might through it pafs. 

Spf TAE 
On either fide 

Difparted choos overbunlt exclaim'd 

And with rebounding furge the burs affail’d, 

Tirat fcorn’d his indignation: NV ETA a 
The reft to feveral paces, 

Difparied and between fpun out the air. 


Milton. 
Difarted Britain mourn'd their doultfal 
Iwav, 
And dieadcd beth, when neither woud ober, 
Prier, 


DIS 


Tae pilgrim ofe 
Ar dead of night, ^nid bis orifon, heors, 
Aghaft, tac vacs of time d:fparting tow’rs. 
Dicer. 
Dispa’ssion. nm. Ao [ds and paffion. | 
Freedom from mental perturbation; 
exemption from paifion. 

What ts called by the Stoicks apathy, or €f- 
paffior, is calied by the Scepticks inditurbance, 
by the Molenifts quictifm, by common men 
peace of conicicnce. Tompie. 

Dispa'ssionate. adi. [from dis and paj- 
frate] Cool; calin; impartial; mo- 
derate; temperate: it was fometimes 
written difpafjionated. 

You have, as all d jpafnrated men may judge, 
fulhiled the puct’s definition of madnefs. 

Dr. Mine. 

Wife and dijpafisnate men thought he had 
been proceeded with very juflly. Clarendon. 

To Dispe’:. v.a. [dilpello, Latin.} To 
drive by fcattering ; to diflipate. 

If the night 
Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 
Diperfe it, as now light d:/pels the dark. 
Milton. 

When the fpirit brings light into our minds, 
it ayje/s darknefs: we fee it, as we do that of 
tne iun at noon, and reed not the twilight of 
reafon tu Mew it. Locke 


Disre'nce. n.f. [difpence, French.) Ex- 
pence; cot; charge; profufion. 
[ct was a vault ybuilt for great di /penee, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whofe long funnel 
thence 
The {moke forth tnrew, Fairy Queen, 


Zo DISPE'ND. v. a. [ai/pendo, Latin. ] 
T'o fpend ; to confume; to expend. 
Of their commodities they were now f{carce 


able tu difpend the third pazt. Spenfer. 


Disre'nsary. n. /. [from difpenfe.] The 


place where medicines are difpenfed. 
To thee the lov'’d di/pens'ry I relign. Garth 


Dispensa’Tion. n. f. [from di/penfatio, 
Latin. ] 
1. Diftribution ; the act of dealing out 
any thing. 
This perpetual circulation is conftantly pro- 
moted by a d:fpenfation of water promifcuouly 


and indifferently to all parts of tne earth. 
Wcodwaurd’s Natural Hiffory, 


. The dealing of God with his crea- 
tures; method of providence; diftri- 
bution of good and evil. 

God delights in the miniitries of his own 
choice, and the methods of grace, in the eco- 
nomy of heaven, and the difpenfatisns of eternal 
happinefs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 

Neither are God's methods or intentions dife- 
rent in his ai/penfatizns to each private man. 

Rogers, 

Do thou, my foul, the deflin’d period wait, 
When God fhall folve the dirk decrees of fate; 
His now uncqual difpen/ations clear, 

And make all wile and ‘beautiful appear. 

Ticker. 

3. An exemption from fome law; a per- 

miffion to do fomething forbidden ; an 

allowance to omit fomething com- 
manded. 
A difpenfaticn was obtained to enable Dr. 

Barrow io marty. Ward 
DISPENSATOR. n. [Latin.] One 
employed in dealing out any thing; a 
diltributer. 5 

As her majefty hath made them d:/penfaters of 
her favour towards her people, fo it bechoveth 


td 


DIS 


them to thew themfelves equal diitributers of the 
fame. Bacon. 
Dispe'nsatory. n. f. [from difpenfe.] 
A bock in which the compotiticn of me- 
dicines is defcribed and dircéted ; in the 


Greek, a Pharmacopeia. 
The dcfcription of the ointment is found in 
the chymical a:/penfutory. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 
A whole difpenfatary was little enough to meet 
with and fuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 
Our matcria medica is large cnougsh; and, to 
ləok into our dfpenfutortes, one would think no 
diteafe incurable, Baker. 
To DISPE'NSE, v. a. [defpenfer, Tar.) 
i. To deal out; to diftribute. 
Thofe now, that were difpensd 
The burden of many ages, on mc light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. M:l’or. 
Thofe to whom Chrift has commited the dij- 
fenhiag of his gofpel. Decay of Piety. 
At length the mofes ftand reftor’d again, 
While you di/penfe the laws, and guide the ftate. 
Dryden, 
To them but earth-born life they did di/zen/e ; 
Tous, for mutual aid, celcitial fenfe. Tate. 

2 Tomake upa medicine. 

3. To DISPENSE «with. To excufe; to 
grant difpenfation for; to allow : before 
things. 

To fave a brother’s life, 

Nature difpenfes with the deed. Shak /peare. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by «f:/- 

penfing with oaths, abfolving fubjects from alic- 

giance, and curfing, or threatening to curfe, as 
long as their curfes were regarded, the popes 


have not wrought innumerable mifchiefs. 
Š Raleigh, 


Rules of words may be d:fpenfed with. 
Watts, 


4. To Dispense with: before perfons. 
To fet free from an obligation. ‘This 
conftruction feems ungrammatical. 

I could not dijpenfe wisa myfelf from making 
a voyage to Caprea. Addifon cn Italy. 


3. To Disrense with. To obtain a dif- 
penfation from; to come to agreement 
with. This ftru&ure is irregular, unlefs 
it be here fuppofed to mean, as it may, 
to difcount ; to pay an equivalent. 

Haft thou not fworn allegiance unto me? 


Canit thou difpenfe with ineav’n for fuch an oath ? 
 Shukfpeure. 


Disre'nse. n. f. [from the verb.] Dif- 
penfation ; exemption. Not in ufe. 
Then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, défpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton, 
Dispenser. u.f. [from difpenfe.] One 

that difpenfes; one that deals out any 


thing ; a diftributer. 

The minitters of that houfehold are the «éi/- 
penfers of that faith. Spratt. 
Thofe who ftand before carthly princes, who 
are the di/penfers of their favours, and cuuveyors 

of their will to others, challenge high honours. 
; Atterbury, 
To Disre‘opie. v. a. [dis and people.) 

To depopulate ; to empty of peuple. 
The Irith, banifhed into the mountains, where 
they Jived only upon white meats, feeing their 
lands fo difpeopicd and weakened, came down 
into the plains. Spenfer. 
Conflagrations, and great droughts, du not 
merely difpeople, but dettroy. Bacon, 
His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav'n. Miiten. 
Kings, furious and fevere, 
Who claim'd the fkies, dé/pecyled air and floods, 


The loncly lords of empty wilds aud woods. 
Pope. 


DIS 
Disre'oprer. n. f. [from difpeople.] A 


depopulator ; a walter. 

Nor drain 1 ponds the golden carp to take; 

Nor trowle for pikes, a:/pespiers of the lake. 
Gay. 

To Disre’rce. v. a. [dijpergos Latin. } 
lo {prinkle; to featter.  Shak/feare. 

To DISPE’RSE. v. a. [difperfus, Lat.) 
1. To featter; to drive to different parts. 

And Í fcattered them among the heathen, and 

they were difperjzd through the couatries. Ezek. 
2. To diihpate. 
Soldiers, difperfe yourfelves, 
lr the night 
Have gather`c aught of evij or conceal’d, 
Diiperfe ity as now light difpels the dark. Mitoa. 
3. To deal about ; to dittribute. 

Being a King that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade fick, nor any obftruétion tu 
continue in the gate vein which difperferth that 
hiood. Bacon, 

DisreRsEDLy. adv. [from di/perfed.} 
In a difperfed manner ; feparately. 

The exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, 
are able, «s/perfeucy bere anc there, to find now 
a word, and then a fentence, which may be 
more probably fufpected, than cafily cleared, of 
errour. Heater. 

Thofe minerals are either found in grains, dif- 
perfealy intermixed with the corpufcles of carth 
or fand, or elfe amalfed into balls or nodules. 

Woodward, 
Dispe'RseDNEsS. n. f. [from difper/ed. } 
The ftate of being difperfed; difper- 


fion. 


Dispe’RSeness. ne f. [from difperfe.] 
Thinnefs ; fcatterednefs. 

The torrid parts of Afcick are by Pifo re= 
(embled to a libbard’s fkin, the diftance of whofe 
{pots reprefent the di/perfene/s of habitations or 
towns in Africk. Brerewoat. 


Dispe’rRser. n. f. [from adifperfe.] A 


{catterer; a fpreader. 

Taofe who are pleafed with defamatory libcls, 
fo far as to approve the authors and di/per/ers of 
them, are as guilty as it they had compofed them. 

Spectator. 
Dispersion. n. f. [from differfio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of fcattering or f{preading. 


2. The ftate of being icattered. 
Noah began from thence his difperfion. 
Raleigh. 
After fo many difpsrficns, and fo many divie 
fons, two or three of us may yet be gathered to- 
gether. Pope. 


To-Dispr'rit. v. a. [dis and fpirit.] 

1. To difcourage ; to deject ; to deprefs ; 
to damp ; to terrify; to intimidate ; to 
fright ; to ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo 
difp:rited, that he {poke bu: few words after he 
camc upon the {caftold. Clarendon. 

The providence of God ftrikes not in with 
them, but dafhes, and even difpirits, all their en- 
deavours, and makes their defigns heartlefs and 
ineffectual. South. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited 
with my affi&tions, ! have overcome all ‘dif 
ficulties. Dryden, 

Amidft all the honours that are paid him, he 
fecis nothing in him(clf but a pour, weak, di/pi> 
ritzd mortal, yielding to the laws of corruption. 


Rogers. 

2. To exhauit the fpirits ; to opprefs the 
conflitution of the body. 

He has di/pirited him{clf by a debauch, and 

Crank away his good humour. Collier. 

Dispr’RITEDNESS. n. we [from difpirit. J 


Want of vigour; want of vivacity. 
Dit. 


Shakfpeare. 


DIS 


fo Disrratce. v. a. [dis and place. ] 

3. To put out of place ; to place in an- 
other fituation : as, the cheffmen are 
difplaced. 

2. To put out of any ftate, condition, 
office, truit, or dignity. 

To difplace any who are in, upon difplea- 
fure, is by all means tu be avoided, unlefs there 
bea manifett caufe for it. Bacon, 

Abdal, who commands 
The city, ts the prince’s friend, and therefore 
Mutt be difpluc'd, and thou thait Rraight fuccecd 
him. Denham. 

A religion, eftablithed by God himfelf, thould 
not be dijplaced by any thing, under a demoun- 
tration of that divine power that firit intro- 
duced it. South. 

One then may be difpluc'd, and one may reign ; 
And want of merit render birth right vain. 


Dryden. 
3. To diforder. 


You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good 
mecting 
With moft admir’d diforder. Shakfpeare. 


Dispra'cency. n. f. [difplicentia, Lat. ] 
1. Incivility ; difobligation. 
2. Difguit ; any thing unpleafing. 

The dif/placencies that he receives, Ly the con- 


fequences of his excefs, far outweigh all that is 
grateful in it. Decay of Piety. 


Jo Dispia'nt. v. a. [dis ant plant. | 


t. To remove a piant. 


2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed their refidence. 


All thofe countries, which, lying near unto 
any mountains, or Irith defarts, had bcen planted 
with Englith, were fhortly di/planted and lott. 

Spenfer. 

I may juftly account new plantations tu be 
the children of former kingdoms: I like a plan- 
tation in a pure foil; that is, where people are 
got di/planted. Bacon. 


DisPLANTA'TION. n. /. [from dis and 
plantatio. ] 
s. The removal of a plant. 


2. The ejection of a people. 


The Edenites were garrifoned to refilt the A y- 
sians, whofe difplantation Senacherib vaunted of. 
Raleigh. 

Ts DISPLA’Y. v. a. [dej ployer, Fr.] 


1. To fpread wide. 
The northern wind his wings did broad 2/p)ay 
At his command, and reared him up light. 
Fairy (Quce. 
There he him found all carelcfsly di/pley’d, 
In fecret fiudow from the funny ray, 
Ona (weet bed of Iilics foftly laid. Fairy Queen. 


2, To exhibit to the fight or mind. 
You fpeak not like yourfelf, who ever yet 
Have ftood to charity, and difplay’d th’ effects 
Of difpofition gentle. Shatfpeare. 
Thou heav'n’s alternate beauty canh difplay, 
The bluth of morning, and the miiky way. 
Dryden, 
The works of nature, and the words of reve- 
lation, @ifp/ay truth to mankind in characters fo 
viiible, tuat thofe, who are not quite blind, may 
read. Lecke. 
The orm the dark Lycxan groves d:fp/ay'.4, 
And firk to light expos’d the facved fhade. Pope. 
Say how this inftrument of love began ; 
And in immortal firains difp/ay the fan. 


_ To carve ; to cut up. 


He carves, difplays, and cuts up to a wonder. 
Spectator. 


Gay x 


4: To talk without reftraint. 
The very fellow which of late 
Difplay’d fu faucily again your higanefs. Shak. 
5. To fet oftentatioufly to view. 


ibaa. 


They are all couched in a pit, with obfcured 
lights; which, at the very initant of our micet- 
ings they will at once di/p/ay to the night. Shuk 


Dispray. ne f. [from the verb.j An 
exhibition ot any thing to view. 

Our cnnobled underflandings take the wings 
of the morning tu vilit the world above us, and 
have a glorious dr/play of the highcit form of 
created excellencies. Glanville. 

We can with the gieatelt coldnefs Lehold the 
Rupendous d:fplays of omnipotence, and be in 
tranfpuits at the puny ellays of human fkull. 

SpecPuter. 
Disprea’sance, n. /. [from di/plea/e. | 
Anger; diicontent. Obtolete. 

Cordell faid, the lov’d him as behov'd; 
Whole fimpic aniwer, wanting colours tair 
To paint it iortn, lum to difpleujunce mov'd. 

Furry Queen. 
Disprea sant, adj. [from difpleafe.] 
Unpleahing ; offentive ; unpleafant. 

What to one is a moft grateful odour, to an- 
other is noxious and di/pleafant ; and it were a 
mifery to tome to lie itretched un a bed of rofes. 

Glanuiils's Scepjis. 

To Dispre’ase. w. a. [dis and pleafe.)] 
To offend; to make angry. 

God was dijpleafed with this thing. I Chron. 

To Dispre’ase. v. n. To difguit; to 

raile avertion. 

_ Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they ex- 

cite the memory of foul things, than in the 

immediate objcéts; and therefure, in pictuics, 

thofe foul fights do not much offend. Becan. 

Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as dif- 
pleafing tu Gud betore, as now your cateme at- 
fiction. Tempie. 

Swect and ftinking commonly ferve our turn 
for thefe ideas, which, in ctkcét, is little more 
than to call them plealing or difpleafing ; though 
the tmell of a rude and violet, both tweer, arc 
certainly very diitinét ideas. Locke. 


DISPLE'ASINGNESS. n. f. [from dt/plea/- 
ing.) Offentivenefs ; quality of of- 
fending. 

It is a miftake ta think that men cannot 
change the d:fpleafingnefs or indiflerency, that is 
in actions, into pleatuse and dechre, if they will 
do but what is in their power. Lecke. 


Dispre’asure. n. f. [from difpleafe. ] 
1. Uneatinefs ; patn received, 


When good is propofed, its abfence carrics dif- 
pleafiere or pain with ot. Locke. 


2. Offence ; pain given. 

Now thall I be more blamelefs than the Phi- 

littines, though I du them a difpleafure. Judges. 
3. Anger; indignation. 

Trut repentance may be wrought in the hearts 
of fuch as fear God, and yet incur his difplea- 
fure, the delcrved ctfedt whercof is eternal death. 
Hesker. 

He fnvuld Leware that he did nat provoke 
Soly man's heavy Aifplcifure againtt him. Anailis. 

Uncoubtedly ke will relent, and turn 
From iis :‘pleas‘ure. Milton. 

Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought 
to alley the dijpleafure at it, yet men fu much 
more confider what they futer than what they do, 

Decay of Piety. 

On me alone thy jut difpleafure lay ; 

Bur take thy judgments from this mourning 
hing Dry-ten 
You've hewn how much you my content deign; 
Yet, ah! would heav’n’s difplea fure pafs like 
mine ! D'yden. 

Nothing is in itfelf fo pernicious ta communi- 
ties of learned men, as tne difpleafure of their 


piince. Adclifen. 
4. State of difgrace; flate of being dif- 
countenaaced ; disfavour, 


DIS 


Me went into Poland, being in tifpleafare with 

the pope for overmuch fanuttarity. Peachan, 

To Disrpre’asure. v. a. [from the noun. | 

To difpleafe ; not to gain favour ; not 

to win affection. A word not elegant, 
nor now in ufe. 

When the way of pleafuring or di/pleafuring 
lieth by the favourite, it is impofhible any other 
fhould be over great. Bacone 

To DISPLO'DE. v. a. [difplodo, Lat.] 
To difperfe with a loud noife ; to veut 
with violence. á 

Stood rank'd of feraphim another row, 

In poftute to diplode their fecond ure 
Of thunder, Milion. 

DispLo'ston. n. f. [from difplofus, Lat.} 
The act of difploding; a fudden burit 
or difperfion with noile and violence. 

Dispo'rr. n. /. [dis and /port.] Play 3 
{port ; paltime ; diverfion ; amufement 5 
merriment. 

She lit not hear, but her difports purfued ; 
And ever bade him itay, till time the tide rz- 

new’d. Sperfer. 

His d‘/perts were ingenuous and manlikes 
whereby he always learned fomewhat. Hayward, 

She bufied, heard the found 
Of ruftling leaves; but minded not, as us*d 
To fuch di/port before her through the field. 
dbl ine oat 2 

To Dispo’rt. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To divert. 


He often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to dijport himfelf. 
Shak/peare, 
To Dispo’rt. v. n. To play; to toy ; to 
wanton. 
Freth gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours, from the fpicy hrub 
Difporting ! M:iton, 
Loofe to the winds thcir airy garments flew ; 
The glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew 
Dipt in the richeft tincture of the tkies, 
Where light «difports in ever mingling dyes. Pope, 


Dispo’sar. n. f. [from di/pofe.] 
1, The aét of difpofing or regulating any 


thing; regulation ; difpenfation ; diitri- 
bution. 
Tax not divine difpofal; wiieft men 
Have err’d, aud by bad women been deluded, 
Milton, 
2. The power of diftribution ; the right 
of beftowing, 
Are not the bleffings both of this world and 
the next in his d'fpofal ? Atterbury. 
3. Government ; management ; conduct. 


We fhall get more true and clear knowledge 
by one rule, than by taking up principles, and 
thereby putting our minds into the cz/pofuls of 
others. octe, 


A. Eftablithment In anew flate; difmif- 
fon into new hands. 
I am called off from public differtations by a 


domeitick affair of great importance, which is 
no lefs than the dé/pofa! of my filter Jenny for 


life. Tatler, 
Jo DISPO'SE. v. a. [difpofer, Fr. 
difpono, Lat.) [1p j 
1. [o employ to various purpofes; t 
diffufe. ae 


Thus, whilft the did her various pow’r difor? 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. 


Pier, 


DIS 
2. To give; to place; to beltow. 
Yet tce,- when noble benents ihal! prove 
Not well di/pos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to victous forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair Shab forare. 
Of what you gathered, as moft your own, you 
have difpc fed much in works of public picty. 
. To turn to any particular end or con- 
fequence. 
Endure and conquer; Jove will foon dispofe 
Tu future goud our palt and prefent woes. 
Dryden. 
4. To adapt ; to form for any purpofe. 


Thcfe when the knights beheld, they ’gan 
dif IG 
Themfelvcs to court, and cach a damfel chofe. 
Spenfer. 
* But if thee lift unto the court to throng, ` 
And there to haunt efter the hoped prey, 
* Then mult thou thee di/pofe another way. 
Hubber ls Tale, 
5. To frame the mind ; to give a propen- 
fion ; to incline: with Zo. 

Sufpicions difpcfe kings to tyranny, hufbunds 
to jealoufy, and wife men to irrefulution and me- 
hnvholy. Bacon 

The memory of what they had fuffered, hy 
being without it, eafily d//p2/ed them to do this. 

Clarendon. 

He knew the feat of Paradile; 
And, as he was difp2:°d, could prove it 
Below the moon, or eife above it. 

This dé/pofes men to hel:cve what it teaches, 
to Follow what it advifes. Temple. 

A man might do this now if he were mali- 
cious difpofed, and had a mind to bring matters 
to cxtremity. Dryden. 

Althouzh the frequency of prayer and fatting 
may be of no ciheacy to d7/pofe God to be more 
gracious, yetit is of great ufe to dif/pofe us to he 
more objcets of his gracc. Smalridge. 

If mere moralifts find themfelves difpsifed to 
pride, lut, intemperance, or avarice, they do 
not think their morality concerned tocheck them. 

Swift. 
6. To make fit: with for. 


This may difpofe me, pernaps, for the recep- 
tion of truth; but helps me not to it. Locke. 


7. To regulate ; to adjuft. 
Wak'd hy the eries, th’ Athenian chief arofe 
The knightly forms of combat to difpofe. Dryden, 


R. Jo Dispose of. To apply to any pur- 


pofe; to transfer to any other perfon or. 


ufe. 
All men are naturally in a ftate of perfect 
freedom to order their ations, and difpofe of 
their polc Mons and pertons, as they think ht, 
within the hounds of the law of nature Lecke 
Difin- of the meat with the butler, or any 
apie: crony. Swift. 
z of another. 

As the is mine, I may difprfe of her; 
Which fhall be cicher to this genticman, 
Or to her death. Shar fpeare. 

L have difpofed of her to a man of bulinefs, 
who will let her fec, thar to be well dreii d, in 
good humour, and chearful in her family, are 
the arts and (ciences of female life. Tatler. 


10. To Dispose of. To give away by 
authority. | 
A rural judge difees’d of beauty's prize. Waller. 


rz. To Dasrose of. To diiett. 
The lot is caft into the lap; but the whole drf- 
pefing thereof is of the Lord. Proverls. 
yz. fo VWisrose of. To conduct; to 
behave. 
They muft receive inftrutions how to difpofe' 

of themfelves when they come, which mult be in 
the.nature of laws unto them. Bacon. 


Hridi bras. 


To Dis2ose of. To put into the hands 


DIS 
ts, To Dispose of. To place in 


condition, 
For the remaining Coubt, 
What to refolve, and how difpsfe cf me, 
Be warn’d to catt that ufelefs care aide. Dryden. 


any 


14. To Dispose of. ‘To put away by 

any means. 
They require more water than can he found, 
and more than can be difpofed of, if it was found 
Burnet. 


To Dispo'se. w. n. To bargain ; to make 
terms, Obfolete. 
When the faw vou did fifped 
She had difpos’d with Cæfar, ard that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, the fent word the was 
dead. Stacy prure. 
Dispo’se. ne f. [from the verb. ]} 


1. Power; management ; difpofal : wath 
al or to. 
All that is mine I leave at thy difpsfc ; 
My goods, my lands, my reputation. 
It thall be my tafk 
To render thce the Parthian ar di/pefe. Molecn, 
Of all your goodnefs leaves fo uur difpafe, 


Shak/p. 


Our liberty ’s the only giit we chufe. Dryden 
2. Dittribution 3 aé& of government ; dif- 
penfation. 


AJl is bet, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofe 
Of higheft wifdom brings about, 


And ever belt found in the clofe. Milton. 


3. Difpofition; cat of behaviour, Ob- 
folete. 

He hath a perfon, and a fmooth difpofe, 

To be fulpcéteds tram’d to make women falfe 

Shak fpeare. 

4. Difpofition ; caft of mind; inclination. 
Obfolete. 

He carrics on the {tream of his difpofe 
Without obfervance or refpect of any, 

In will peculiar. Shaljpeare. 
Dispo'ser. n. /. [from di/pofe. ] 
1. Diltribater 5 giver; beftower, 

The magiftrate is both the beggar, and ‘the dif- 

poler of what is got by begging. Graunt, 
2. Governour; regulator ; dire¢tor. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever mv private 
apprehenfions may be of the fuccefs, to da my 
duty, and Icave events to their difpafer. Royle. 

All the reafon of mankind cannot fugge any 
folid ground of fatisfa&to», but in making that 
God our friend, who is the abfolute di/pofer of 
all things. South. 

Would I had been dijpofer of thy Mars, 

Thou fhouldit have had thy with, and dicd in 

wars. Dryden. 

3. One who takes from, and gives to, 
whom he pteales. 

But Lranaifh'd high, in an ill omen’d hour, 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold tny jufteit fear, 
The matter {word, difpefer of thy pow'r. Prior. 


Dispos: t10n. n.f. [from atfpofitio, Lat. ] 
I. Order; method ; diftribution. 
Touching mufical harmony, whether by in- 
ftrument or voice, it being of high and low, in 
due proportionable difpofition, fuch notwitn- 
ftanding is the force thereof, and fo very pleafing 
cffedts it hath, in that very pait of man which 
is moft divine, that fome have been thereby in- 
duced to think, that the foul itfelf by nature ts, 
or hath an it, harmony. Koster 
Under this head of invention is placed tne di/- 
pofition of the work, to put all things in a beau- 
tiful order and narmony, that the whole may be 
of a piccc. Dryden's Dufiifry 
I afk whether the connection of the extremes 
be not more clearly feen, in this fimole and na- 
tural dfpofieise:, than in the perplexed repetitions 
and jumble of five or fix fyllogifims ? Locke. 


2. Natural Gtnefs ; quality. 


DIS 


Refrangibility of the rays of light ts their Jif- 
pijition to be refracted, or turned out of their ways, 
in paina out of onc traniparent body or medium 


into another. Newton. 


3. Tendency to any act or fate. 

This argueth a great difpsfition to putrefa@ion 
in the foil and air. Bocan, 

Difyofition is when the power and ability of 
duing any thing is forward, and ready upon 
every occafion ty break mto ation. Locke. 

Bleeding is to be uled or omitted according 
tothe tymptoms which afiect the brain: it re- 
heves in airy inflymmatory dif» fitiot of the coat 
of the nerve. ot) buthnot oa Diet, 


4. Temper of mind. 


I have futfered more for their fakes, more 
than the vilianous inconftancy of man’s difps/i- 


tion 15 able to bear. Shukfpeure, 
‘Leffler Rad been 


The thwartings of your di/pofition, if 
You had not fhew'd them how you were difi- 
pos`d, 
Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shak/peare 
5. Affection of kindnefs or ill will, 


I take myfelf to be as well informed as mott 
men in the dé/pofitiens of each people towards ths 
othcr. , Sw:ft, 
6. Predominant inclination. l 

As they pinch ore another'by the difpoftisn, 
he crics out, no Mare. Shakypeare, 

The love we bear to our friends is.generally 
caufed by our finding the fame cdr/pofition in 
them which we feel in ourfelves. Pope 


7. Affortment ; adjuftment of external 
circumitances: not uled. 
I crave fitdifpefticn for my wife, 
Due reference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakf. Orkelta. 


Diseo’sitive. adj. [from difpofe.] That 
implies difpofal of any property ; decre- 
tive. l 

The words of all judicial aéts are written nar- 
ratively, unlcfs it be in fentences whercin dijpo~ 
fitive and enacting terms are made ufc of. i 

Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Dispo’sitivety. adv. [from adi/pofitive. } 
t. Ina difpofitive manner. 


2. Relpecting individuals; diftributively. 
That axiom in philofophy, that the generation 

of one thing is the corruption of another, al- 
though it be fubflantially true, concerning the 


form and matter, 1s alfo difpsftinvely verified in 
the ¢dicient or producer. Brown's Vulg. Err, 


Dispo'strorn, 2. f. [from difpofe.} The 


lord of that iign in which the planet 


is, and by which therefore it is over- 
ruled. 


To Disposse'ss. v. a. [dts and paffe/s. } 


1. To put out of poffeffion; to deprive ; 
to diffeize 
The blow from faddle forced kim to fly ; 
Elfe might it needs down to his manly breaft 
Have cleft his head in twain, and lire thence dif- 
pje- Fairy Queen. 
Thou thalt hold the opinion of Ps thagoras, ere 
I will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a 
woodcock, left thou dfpofefe the foul of thy 
grandame. Shatfpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Let us fit upon the ground, and tcl 
How fume have been depos’d, fume tlain in wary 
Some haunted by the ghotts they difpafefs i. 
Saakfpeare’s Ruhard 1. 
I will chufe 
Mine heir from forth the beggars ot the world, 
And di/pofjefs her aul. Shakfgeure's Limca. 


DIS 


$n thee T hope ; thy fuccours T invoke, 
To win the crown whence Lam difiafefs'd ; 
bor like renown gwaiteth on the troke, 
‘To calt the haughty down, or raile ch’ opprefs'd. 
Fairfax. 
"The children went to Gilcad, and took it, 
sand atf{pajejed the Amorite which was in it. 
Numbers. 
This inacceMible high Rrength, the feat 
Of Deity tupreme, us aifpalfefs'd, 
He truiicd tu have feiz’d. 
Reitlets Amata lay 
Tir'd with difdain for Turnus di/eoffe/, 
And the new nuptials of the Trojan guef. 
Dryden's Aeneid. 
2. It is generally ufed with of before the 
thing taxen away. 
Charles refolved, with a pniffant army, to 
pals over, anc tu difpoffefs the pirate of Tums. 
Knoles’ £1fory 
No pow'r hal difpoffe/s 
My thoughts of tnat expected happinefs. 
Denkani. 
O fairen of all creatures, batt and beit 
Of what heay'n made, how art thou arjpoff: fsd 
Of all thy native glorics ! Deyden. 
“Nothing can create more trouble to a man 
than to endeavour to dijpoffefs him of this con- 
čet: Lillet{on 
3. Formerly with from. 
They arogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over their brethren, and quite di/poff fs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. 
Milton, 


Ir avtli be found a work of no {mall difficuley 
to d:/pyffejs and throw out a vice fro that heart, 
where long potletion begins tu plead preicription. 


South. 
Disro'sure. n. f. [from difpofe.] 
t. Difpoia!; goverament; power; 
nagement. ‘ 
In his dijpofiere is the orb of earth, 
The throne or kings, and all of human birth. 
Sandys. 
They quictly furrendered both it and them- 
felves to his difpofure. Sandys’ Journey, 
Whilt they murmur againft the prefent </p9- 
fure of things, they do tacitly defire in them a 
difformity trom the primitive rule, and the icca 
of that mind that formed ail things beh. 
Brown's Puigar Errours. 


Milton. 


ma- 


2. State; pofture. 
They remained in a kind of warlike dfocjure, 
ot perhaps little better. bP orion, 
Diser aise. n. f. [dis and prai/e.} Blame; 
cenfure; difhonour. 
ir I can doit 
By augùt that I can fpcak in his /praifer 
She thall not long continue love to bim. Sået fp. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diltruity ard all difpeas/. 
Milton. 
Nuthing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock tne brealts; nu weaknefs ; no con- 
tempt, 
Di/praife, or blame. 
I nece! not raife 
Trophies to thee from other men’s difprei/e. 
Denkan. 
Looks fiight Rot men: the general has feen 
Mours 
With as bad faces; no di/praije to Bertran's. 
Dryden, 
If any writer all do this paper fo much ho- 
nour as to infcribe the title of it to others, the 
whole praite or difpraife of fuch a performance 
will belong to fome other author. “Adi fon. 
My faults will not be hid, and it isno di/preife 
to me that they will not: the clearnefs of one’s 
mind is never better proved than in difcovering 
its own faults. Pope. 
Jo Disyra’ise. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To blame ; to cenlure ; to condemn. 
In praifing Antony, l've dilprais'd Cæfir. 
dhatfpcare. 
Vor... 


Afiltcn’s A gonifles. 


DIS 
No abufe, Ned, in the world; honet Ned, 
none: I ai/prutfed him before the wicked, that 
the wicked might not fall in love with him; in 
which doing, I have done the part of a carcful 
fricnd. Shuk/peare’s Henry iv. 
The criticks, while they ike my wares, may 
difpraije my writing. Speétutor, 


Dispra‘iser. n. f. [from difpraife.] A 


cenfurers; one who blames. Didi. 


DisPRA'ISIBLE, adj. [from difprai/e.] 
Unworthy of commendation. Dig. 


DiSPRALUSINGLY. adv, [from difpraife.] 
With blame; with cenfure. 
Michael Caffio ! 
That came a wooing with you; many a time, 
When I have {poke of you difpraifingly, 
Hath ta’en your part. Shak{peare’s Orkclls, 
To Disrre’an. v. a. [dis and /pread.] To 
fpread different ways. In this word, 
and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means dif- 
ferent ways; in different direétions. 
‘This word is poetical. 
As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear, 
And in her face fair truth and mercy doth ap- 
pear. Speyer. 
Over him, art, ftriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green difpread 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 
His pricking arms, entwail’d with rutes red. 
Spenfer, 
Above, below, around, with art difpread, 
Tire fure inclofure folds the genial bed. Pope. 
Dispro‘rit. n. f. [dis and proft.] Lofs; 
damage ; detriment. Did. 
Dispro’or, n.f. [dis and proof.} Con- 
futation; convittion of errour or falfe- 


hood, 

His remark contains the grounds of his doc- 
trine, and offers at fomewhat towards the dif- 
prof of mine. Atterbury, 

I aced not offer any thing farther in fupport 
of onc, or in disproof of the other. Rogers. 

To Dispro’rerty. v.a. [dis and pro- 
periy.] To difpoflefs of any property. 
Dia. 
Drsrropo'rtion. n.f. [dis and propor- 
tion.) Unfuitablenefs in form or quan- 
tity of one thing, or onc part of the 
fame thing, to another; want of fym- 
metry ; difparity. 

Not to afcet many propofed matches 
Of hier awa came, compleaion, and degree, 
Whercto we tce in all things nature tends: 

Foh! one may finell, in fuch, a will moit rank, 

Fuu! i peepestion; thoughts unnatural.  Shakj. 
Keafoning, I oft admire 

How rature, wie and frugal, could commit 

Such c.jpropertroat; with fuperfiuous nand 

So many nobler Lodies to create, 

Greater, to many fold, to this one ule. Midron, 

Perhaps, from g-eatnels, Ilate aad pride, 
Thes fronted, fae may tall: 

Sleep dues di/profor tian hide, 

And, aeati refembiing, equals all, Paner 
For iheir tirengthy 

The difprepertion is ta great, we cannot bu 

Expect a ratal confequence. Denham’ s Sophy. 

What did the iagad to th® affembly call, 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous bail? 
Fist tell us, why did anv come? next, why 
In fuch a 2:/o1 opsrtion to the dry ? Blackinvre. 

That we are dchyned for a more cxulted kap- 
Pioels than can be derived from the things of 
this life, we may infer from their vait dijpro- 
portion tothe dehres and capacities of our fuul 

Reges: 


To Disproro’rtion. v. a. [from the 
noun] To mifmatch; to join things 


DIS 


unfuituble in quantity or form; to join 
untitly. 

There fits deformity to mock my body, 

To thapc my !egs of an unequal fize, 
To «ifproportion mem every part. Stak /peare, 

Distance and men’s fcars have fo enlarged the 
truth, and fo di/propurtioned every thing, that 
we have made the httle troop of difcontents 
a gallant army, and already meafurcd by thce 
evening fhadow. Suckling, 

Mufick craveth your acquaintance : many are 
of fuch di/proportsomed ipirits, that tacy avoid 
her company. Peacaam, 

Weonearth, with undifcording voice, 

Muy rightly anfwer that melodious noile ; 
A: ance we did, till dijproportian'd fin 
Jarr’d againft nature’s chime. Miltor:. 

Disrrorortionspre. adj. [from dij- 
proportion.)  Untuitable in form or 
quantity ; net duly regulated in regard 
to fomething elfe. 

Doubts and fears are the fharpe% paffions : 
through thete falfe opticks all that yuu fee is like 
the evening thadows, «i/proportionadle to the 
truth, and ftrangely longer than the true fub- 
itance. Suckling, 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had 
not been able to endure the difpropo: tionable dif- 
ferences of feafon. rown. 

We are apt to fet too great a valuc on tempo- 
ral blefiings, and have tov low and d/{proportion- 
able cłeem of fpiritual. Smnalridge. 

There is no wine of fo ftrong.a bady as to 
bear fuch a di/propartionab/e quantity of water as 
fixty parts. Broence, 

DispropoRTIONABLENESS, n. /. [from 
di/proportionable.} | Unfuitablencts to 
fumething elfe. 

Dispropo'RTIONaBLyY. adv. [from di/pro- 
portion.) Unfuitably ; not fymmetri- 
cally. 

We have no reafon to think much to facrifice 
to God our dearcit intercfts in this world, if we 
confider how difproportisnaSly great the reward 
of our fufferings thall be in another. — Tidloefon, 

Disproro'RT10NaL.ac. [from difpropor- 
tion.] Difproportionable; unfymme- 
trical; unfuitable in quantity or form 
to fomething elfe. 


DisPRopo’RT!IONALLY. adv. [from dA 
proporticnal.] Unfuitably with refpe& 
to quantity or value. 

DISPROPORTIONATE. adi. [from dif- 
troportion.} Unfymmetrical; unfuite 
able to fomething elfe in bulk, form, 
or value. 

None of our members are crooked or diftort- 
ed, or difproportisnate to the reit, either in exe 
cefs or ccfedt. Ruy. 

it is plain that men have agrecd to a dijpro= 
fortsonate and unequal pofemMon gf the caith. 

Locke. 

DisPROPORTIONATRLY. adu, [iromadif 
proportionate.] Uníuitably ; unf; mne- 
trically. 

DISPROPO—RTIONATENESS. 2. J. [fron 
d'/proportionate.] Untuitableneds ia bulk, 
form, or value. 

To Dispro've. v. a. [dis and prove. ] 

1. Lo confute an aficriion; to conviG@ of 
errour or falfehocd. 

This expofition they plainly d:/prowe, and 
Mew by manifeft reala, that of David the werds 
of David could not pofibly be meant.  Heaker. 

This Weftmareland maintains, 
And Warwick thall di/prove it. Stabfperr?, 
The traitox’s odious name 
l Gr return, and then cdifpreve chy claim. 
Dryden’ fables, 
aA 


DIS 


Tr is eafter to affirm than to difprove. Helder. 
That falie fuppofition I advanced in order to 
difprove it, and by that means to prove the truth 
or iny doftrine. Atterbury. 
We fee the fame affertions: produced again, 
without notice of wnat hath becn faid to d/fprove 
them. . Swift, 

3. Vo convict of a praAice of errour. 

They bebold thofe things difproved, difannul- 
led, and rejected, which ule had made in a 
mimner natural, EHesker. 

Ir God did not forbid al! indifferent ceremo- 
Mies, then oyr coniormity with the church of 
Rome in lome fuch is not hitherto as yet dif- 

l „ altheugh papifts were unto us as hea- 
ihens were uato ifraci. Hovker, 

3- To difapprove ; to difallow. 

Some things ase good, yet in fo mean a degree 
of guodacis, that men are only not difproved, nor 
ciiallowed of God for taem. Hooker. 

D:siro Ver. a. f [from di/prove.]} 

1, One that difproves or contutes. 

2. One that blames; a cenfurer: if the 
following paflage be not ill printed for 
aijupprover. 

The fingle example that our annals have yielded 
of :wocxtremes, within fo fort timc, by moft 
of the fame commenders and «i/provers, would 
require no flignt memorial. Wetton. 

Dispu NISHABLE. adj. [dis and punifha- 
éJe.] Without penal reftraint. 

No leafes of any part of the faid lands fhall 
ever be made, other than leales for years not ex- 
ceeding thirty-one, in poifethon, and not in re- 
verfion or remainder, and not difpunishaole of 
waite. Swifts Lafl iil. 

To Dispu’rse. v. a. (dis and purfe.] To 
pay; to dilburfe. It is sot certain 
that the following paflage fhould not be 
written di/bur/e. 

Many a pound of my own proper ftore, 
Recauie I would not tax tae needy coniinons, 
Have I difpurfed to the garrisons, 

And neves atk’d for ref}itution. Shakfpeare. 

Dispu’TABLE. adj. [from difpute. } 

1. Liable to cortelt; controvertible ; that 
for which fomething may be alleged on 
oppohte fides. 

If they are not in themfelves difputable, why 
are they to much difputed ? Sout, 

2. Lawful to be conteited. 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it 
remains wijpulable by cvery fubject. Swift. 

Di’sporant. n. [fom di/pute 3 difpu- 
teas, Latin.) «A controvertift ; an are 
guer; a reaioner. 

Notwiihitanding thefe learned difputarts, it 
was to the unfcholafticx fiatefman that the world 
owed thelr peace, defence, and liberties. Locke, 

Our difputatts put me in mind of the fKuttle 
Hh, shar, when he is unable to extricate him{clf, 
hhacens all the water about him: ull he becomes 
invthble. Spectator. 

Di'srutant. ad.. Dilputing ; engaged 
in controverfy. Not in ule. 

Thou there waft fuund 
Among ile gravcit rabbies, difputant 
C points and qucftions fitting Moies’ chair, 
Milton, 

Disruta’tion. n. /. [from difputatio, 

atin. |} 

1. ‘Whe {kill of controverfy ; argumenta- 
tion. 

Confider what the learning of difputation is, 
and haw thcy are employed fur the advantage of 
tiemfelves or others, whofe bufinefs is only the 
vzin oftentition ot founds. Locte. 

2. Cootroverfy ; argumental conteft. 

Weil du I tnd, by the wife knitting together 
of your snfwer, that any cifputcticn I can ufe is 
ay much tes weak as J unwortny. Sidney. 


DIS 


Till fome admirable or unufual aecident hap- 
pens, as it path in fume, to work the beginning 
of a better alteration in the mind, d//putation 
about the knowledge of God commonly pre- 
vaileth little. Hooker. 


Dispura’TIovs. adi. [from difpute.| In- 


clined to difpute; cavilling. 

A man muft be of a very ds/putatious temper, 
that enters into flate controverfies with any of 
the fair fex. Aiddijon. 


Dispu'TaTIVeE. adj. [from difrute. | Dil- 


pofed to debate; argumentative. 

Perhaps this pra@tice might not fo eafily be 
perverted, as toraife a cavilling, di/putative, and 
{eeptical temper in the minds of youth. Farts. 

To DISPU'TE. vt n. (difputo, Latin.) 
To contend by argument; to alter- 
cate; to debate; to argue; to con- 
trovert. 

if attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, 
thofe of the (word are more fo, and hgiting ts a 
woric expedient than difpuring. Decay of Picty. 

The atheilt can prctend no obligation of con- 
{cienccy why he fhould .:/pure againft religion. 

Tillot fon. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas d:/pute with vehe- 

mence about a very little point of conveniency ¢ 
tter bury. 

To Dispu Te. v.a. 

1. To contend for, whether by words or 
action. 

Things were difputed before they came to be 
determined: men afterwards were not to difpute 
any longer, but to obey. Hooker. 

So difpute the prize, 
As if you fought before Cydaria’s eyes. Dryder, 

One fays the kingdom is his own: a Saxon 
drinks the quart, and {wears he’ll difpute that 
with him. Tatler, 

2. To quetlion; to reafon about. 

Now I am fent, and am not to di/pute 
My prince’s orders, but to execute. 

3. To difcufs ; to think on, 
Difpute ithke a man. 

I thall do fo; 

But 1 mutt alfo feel it as a man. Shakfpeare. 

Dispute. n. /- [from the verb.] Con- 
teft; controverfy; argumental conten- 
tion. 

The queftion being about a fact, it is begging 
it, to bring as a proof anhypothefis which is the 
very thing in d:fpute. Locke. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that 
plants thrive and flourifh in it, and animals live: 
this is matter of fact, and beyond all difpate. 

Bentley, 


Dispu'rEvess. adj. [from difpute.] Un- 
difputed ; uncontrovertible, Dia. 


Dispu'TER. n. f. [from difpute.] A con- 
trovertift ; one given to argument and 
oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againft the kea- 
then idolatry. Stilling fleet. 
Thofe conclufons have generally obtained, and 
have bcen acknowledged even by «i/puters them- 
felves, till with labour they had ttidcd their con- 
victions. 


Dryden. 
Not in ule. 


Rogers. 


Disquaririca’Tion. n. f. [from dif 
qualify.) That which difqualifes ; that 
which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a fufficient difowalification of 
a wife, that, fpeaking of her hufband, fhe faid, 
God forgive him. Speébutor, 

7o Disqua'Liry. v.a. [dis and qualify. ] 

1, To make unfit; to difable by fome 
natural or legal impediment. 

Such perfons as fhall confer benefices on un- 
worthy and difqualified perfons, after a notice 
or corre@tion given, fhall for that turn be de- 
prived of the power of prefenting unto fuch 
Lenehees. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 


DIS 


2. It has commonly for before the objec- 
tive noun. 

I know no employment for which picty dif- 
qualifies. Swit. 

My common illnefs utterly difqualifics me for 
all converfation ; I mcan my deatnefs. Swift, 

3. To deprive of a right or claim by fome 
pofitive reftriction; to dilable; to 
except from any grant. Swift has 

rom. 

The church of England is the only body of 
chrittians which di/qualifies thofe, who are em- 
ployed ta preach its doctrine, from fharing in the 
civil power, farther than as fenators. Swift. 

To Disqua'NTITY. v.a. [dis and guan- 
tity.) ‘To leflen ; to diminifh. Not ufed, 

Be cntreatcd 
Of fifty to difquantity your train ; 
And the remainders, that fhal! ftill depend, 
To be tuch men as may befort your age. Shak. 

Drisquvet. n.f. [dis and quiet.) Uneati- 
nefs; reflleffuefs; want of tranquillity ; 
vexation ; difturbance; anxiety. ‘ 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without 
any d:fquict of thought, may be faid to be happy. 

L'Efirange. 

[f we give way to our paffions, we do but gra- 
tify ourfeives for the prefent, in order to our fu- 
ture difquict. Tiilotfen. 

I had rather live in Treland than under the fre- 
quent difquicts of hearing you are out of order. 

Swift. 

Disquiet. adj. Unquiet; unealy; reft- 
lefs. 

I pray you, hufband, be not fo difguiet ; 

The meat was well if you were to content. 
: Shakfpeare. 

To DisQUrET. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To dilturb ; to make uneafy ; to harafs ; 
to vex; to fret; to deprive of tran- 
guillity. 

The prond Roman him difgquicted.  F. Queen. 

Why art thou fo vexed, O my foul? and why 
a:t thou fo difguicred within me ? Pfalms. 

By anger and impatience the mind is di/guicred, 
and is not able eafily to compofe itfelf to pray sr. 


Dappae 
Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endure; 
Defoair, ambition, jealoufy, 
Left friends, nor love, difjuzets thee. Rofcom. 


Disqui‘eTer. 2. f [from aifquiet.] A 


cifturber; a haraffer, 


Disquret ty. adv. [from di/quiet.] With- 
out ret; anxioufly ; uneafily; without 
calmnefs. 

Treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow 
us difquietly to our graves. Shakfprare, 
He reked difquietly that night; bet im the 
morning I found him calm. Wifeman, 


Disquiretness. n. f. [from di/quict. | 
Uneafinefs; reftlefInefs; anxiety ; dil- 
turbance. 

All otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 

And deem them root of all dijguictnefs. 
Fairy Quecn. 

Arius wonto himfelf both followers and great 

defenders ; whereupon much di/quictnefs enfued. 
Hooker, 

Disquieruve. n.f. [from di/quiet.] Un- 
calinefs ; anxiety; difturbance ; want 
of tranquillity. 

Little happinefs attends a great charaéter, and 
toa multitude of di/quictudes the defire of it fub- 
jects an amhitious mind. Addifon’s Spcétator. 

Tis the beft prefervative from all thofe tempo- 
ral fears and difguietudesy which corrupt the en- 
joyment, and embitter the lives, of men. Rogers. 


Disquisi'T19Nn. n. f. [difquifitio, Latia. 
Examination; difputative inquiry. 


9 


DIS 


God hath referved many things to his own re- 
folution, whofe determinations we cannot hope 
„from tcth: but withrevercnce muft fufpend unto 
thet great day, whofe juitice fhall cither condemn 
our curlofity, or refolve our difguifitions, Brown. 
"Tis indecd the proper place for this difquifition 
concerning the antediluvian earth Mcolaward. 
The royal focicty had a good cffect, as it 


turned many of the greate geniufes of that age 


to the dijzuifitions of natural knowledge. 
Addifon's Speator. 
The nature of animal diet may be cilcovered 
by tafe, and other fenfiole qualities, and fome 
general rules, without particular di/quifition upon 
every kinci. atrbulinel. 


To Disna’nx, wv. a. [dis and rank.] To 
degrade from his rank. Dia 


DISREGs'RD. n. f. [dis and regard.] Slight 
notice; neglect; contempi. 

To Disreca'ry. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To fight; to neglect; to contemn. 

Since we are to du good to the poor, to ftian- 

gers, foenemics, thoic whom nature is too apt 

to make us defpilc, difregard, or nate, then un- 

' douhtedly we are to do goad to all. Spratt. 

Thofe tafts which God hath difregarded hitherto, 

he may regard for the time to come. Smal idge. 
Studious of good, man difregur:ded lame, 


And ufetul knowledge was nis cldeit sim. 
Blackmore. 


DirsREGARDFUL. adj. [difregard and full. | 
Negligent ; contemptuous. 
DisrEGARDFULLY. adv. [from difregard- 
ful.) Negligently ; contremptuoufly. 
Disre'tisu., n. f. [dis and relifb. | 


1. Bad tate; naufeoufnefs. 
Oft they afay’`d, 
Hungcr and thirft conitraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatetullett difrelif, writh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders nll'd. Milton. 
2. Diflike of the palate; {queamifinefs. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where 
the} arc fhewn not to be ufeful to health, bc- 
caufe of an indifferency or difrelij to them. 
Locke. 
To Disre uisu. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make naufeous ; to infect with an 


unpleafant talte. 
Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
Truc appetite, and not difrcliyh thnirt 
Of nectarous draughts between, from milky 
Rieam. Niulton. 
The fameanxicty and folicitude that embittered 
the purfurt, cdifre/ijaes the fruition iticlf. Regers. 
2. To want a taite of ; to diflike. 
= Tic world is become tvo bufy for me: every 
body is fo concerned for the publick, that ail 
private enjoyments are lott, or difreli~hed. Pope. 
DISREPUTA'TION. n.f. [disandreputation. ] 
1. Dilgrace; difhonour. 

I will tell you what was the courfe in the hap- 
py days of queen Elizabcih, whom it is no f- 
reputation to follow. Bacon. 

2. Lofs of reputation ; ignominy. 

The king tearing lelt that the bad fueccefs miglit 
difcourage his peuple, and bring «ifreputution tu 
himtelf, turbad any report to be made. Hayaear.t. 

Gluttony isnot of fo great difreputation among |t 
men as crunkennefs. Laylor’s Holy Living. 

Disrneru TE, n, f. [dis and repute.) Il 
chara@ter; Gilkonour; want of repu- 
tation. 

How ftudioufly did they cat a Mur upon the 
king’s perfon, and bring his governing principles 
under a ci/repute. Seeth. 
RESPE CT. n. fa [dis and refpe8.] In- 

t civility ; want of reverence ; irreverence ; 
en aét approaching to rudenefs, 
— Any difre{pc& to acts of flate, or to the per- 


fons of ttatefmacn, was in uo time more penal. 
l Clarenikn. 


DIS 


Asiitotle writ a methodical difcourfe eoncera- 
ing thefearts, chufing a certain benefit before rhe 
hazard that might accrue from the vain dijrejpeċcts 
of ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 

What is more ufual to warriours than impa- 
ticuce of bearing the Icait attroni or <lifrefpeël ? 

Pope, 

Disrespe’etrur. adj. [difre/pe and full. } 
Irreverent; uncivil. 

Disrfsrecrrutry. adv. [from difre- 
Jpecful.|  Irreverently ; uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our potterity will think fo 
difre/pe fully of their great grandmothers, as that 
they mace themiclves monitrous to appear ami- 
able. Adaifon's Speator, 

To Disro'sE. v. a. [dis and robe.} To 
undrefs ; to uncover; to frip. 

Thus when they had the witch dijrobed quite, 
And all her filthy feature open fhown, 

They let her go at wall, and wander ways un- 
known. Spenfer, 
Kill the villain ftraighs, 
Difrobe him of the matchlefs monument, 
Thy father’s triumph o'er the favages. — Shaky, 

Thefe two great peers were difrobed of their 

glory, the one by judgment, the other by violence. 
Wotton, 

Who will be prevailed with to difrsbe himtelf 
at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to 
knowledge and learning, and turn himfelf out 
ftark naked in qucit afreth of new notions? 

Locke. 

Disruption. n. f. [difruptio, Latin.] 

t. The a& of breaking afunder. 

This fecures them from difruption which they 
would be in danger of, upon a fudden ftretch or 
contortion. i Ray, 

2. Breach; rent; dilaceration. 

The agent which etfccted this difruption, and 
diflucation of the frata, was feated within the 
earth. Woodward, 

If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 

Their force ifs curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make difiuption in the threads of air. 
Blackwtore, 

DissatisFa’ct1on. n. f. [dis and fatif- 
fadion.) The flate of being diffatif- 
fied; difcontent ; want of fomething to 
complete the with. 

He that changes his condition, out of impati- 
ence and diffatisfution, when be has tried a new 
one, withes for his old again. L Eftrange. 

The ambitious man has little happinefs, but is 
fubject to much uneafinefs and diffutisfadion. 

-Addifon’s Speétator. 

In vain we try to remedy the defects of our 
acquihtion, by varying the objcét: the fame 
diffatisfaétion puifucs us through the circle of 
created goods. Rogers. 

DissarisFa’cToRtNess. n. f. [from dif 
Jatisfađory.] Inability to give content. 

Dissatisra’cTORY. adj. [from diffatisfy.] 
Unable to give content. 

fo Dissa’cisry. v. a. [dis and fatisfy.] 

1. To difcontent; to diipleafe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to 
the Iengthot dechre; and, fince they are not big 
enough to fatisty, they fhould uot be big enough 
to diffutisfy. Colicr. 

2. Tu fail to pleafe; to offend by the 
want of fomething requifite, 

L fill retain lume uf my notions, after your 
lorethsp’s having appeared evfarisfed with them. 

Leese. 

To DISSE'CT. v. a. [difecn, Latin. ] 

t. To cut in pieces. lt is-ufed chiefly of 
anatomical inquiries, made by feparation 
of the parts of animal bodies. 

No maik, no trick, no favour, no referve; 
Dfa your mind, examine every nerve. 

Refeommos. 


DIS 


Following life in creatures we diffee?, 
We lofe it in the moment we detect, 


Pope. 


2. To divide and examine minutely. 


This paragraph, that kas not one mgenusne 
word throughout, I have d'//eéfed for a mpte. 
cttterbury, 


Disse’cTion. n. fi (difai, Latin.] 


1. The act of feparating the parts of 
animal bodies; anatomy. 
She cut her up; but, upon the diMétion, 
found her juft like other hens. L' Efrunee. 
l ihall enter upon the difefion of a coquet’s 
heart, and communicate that curious pisce of 
anatomy. wkd tacion, 
2. Nice examination. 
Such Rri enquiries into mature, fo true and 
fo perfect a diffePion of numan Kind, is the 
work of extraordinary diligence. Granville, 


Dissz’/tsin. n. f. [from difeifir, French. ] 
An unlawful difpofleffing a man of his 
land, tenement, or other im:moveable 


or incorporeal right. Cowell, 
To DISSE'IZE. œ. a. [diffeiyer, French.] 
To difpoffefs ; to deprive. It is com- 


monly ufed of a legal a&. 

He fo différzed of his griping grofs, 3 
The knight his thrillant {pear again aflay’d . 
In nis brats- plated budy to emibois. Farry Q. 

If a prince fhould give aman, befides his an- 
cient patrimony which nis famuly had been diffeized 
of, an additional eftatc, never before in the pob 
feffion of his anceftors, be could not be faid to ree 
eltablifh lineal fuccefiion. Locke, 


Disse'tzor. n. /> [from diftize.]. He; 
that difpoiicfles another. 

To DISSEWMIBLE. v. a. [difimulo, Lat. 
femblance, diffemdlance, and probably 
diffembler, in oid French. ] 

1. To hide under falfe appearance; to 
conceal; to pretend that not to be- 
which reaily is. 

She anfwered, that her foul was Gor’s; and 
touching her faith, as fhe couid not change, fo the 
would not diffemble it. Hayward. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not, 


- This is not the true fignification. 


Your fon Lucentio 
Doth love my daughter, and the loveth him, 
Or both difemble deeply their affcétions. Shat 

In vain on the «iffemb/ed mother’s tongus 
Had cunning art and fly perfuation hung ; 

And real care in vain, and native love, 
In the true parent’s panting bicalt had fitove. 
DPrigr, 
To DIsse’MBLE. v n. 
1. To play the hypocrite; to uie falle 
rofefions; to wheedle. 

Ye diffenbled in your hearts when ye fe ms 

unto the Lord your Gud, faying,? Pray to? us. 
Ferer b. el. 

I would difend'e with my natare, where 
My fortunes, and my frienas, at flake, requir'd 
I thould do fo in honour. Shik fprare's Caria. 

Thy fanétion too will varnit cer our arts, 
And fanśtity rn ebli, Rewe 

2. Shat/peare ules it for fraudulent; vn- 
performing. 

l chat am curtajl’d of this fair prapc: tior, 
Cheated vf feature hy ifani nature, 
Deform’d, unfinith'd. Ni-tard rrr. 

DISSE'MELER. a. f. [from c:femlle] A 
hypocrite ; a man who conceels his trite 
difooktion. 

Tivu duit wrong me, theu 2ifernWer, thou. 

Shatipears. 

The French king, in the bufinefs of peace, 
was the greater cijfonbler of the two. Barore 

Such an one, whofe virtue forbideet™ hin to 
he bafe and a difemoicr, aail evermore hare un- 
der the wheel. Raicipt 


4. A2 


DIS 
The queer, with rage inflam'd, 
Thus greets him: Thou difembler, would thou 
fiy 
Out of my arms by ftealth ? Denham. 
Men will tuft no farther than they judge a 
perfon for fincerity fit to be trufled: a difcovered 
ci ffombler can achieve nothing great and confider- 
able. Sexta. 
DISSE'MBLINGLY. adv. [from difemble.] 
With diffmulation ; hypocritically. 
They might all have been either d: femo. lingiy 
fpoken, or faliely reported of the cquity of the 


barbarous king. Knol !: 
To DISSEMINATE. v. eae 
Latin.] To ha, as fey to iow; 


to fpread every wa 
li ufes are reade wd it many times in firing 
wo {cditions, rebellions, in diffeminating of "ve. 
refies, and infufing of prejudices: Hammond. 
Tiere is a nearly uniform and conftant. fre or 
heat difJeminated throughout the Lody of the earth. 
Meodward. 
The Tews are inceed d:/em::nated through all 
the trading parts of the world. Addi fèn. 
By frmnefs of mind, and freedom of fpeech, 
the gofpel was diffeminated at frit, aud muit fill 
be maintained. Atterbury. 


Dissemination. n. f. [di feminatio, Lat. ] 
The act of fcattering like feed; the act 
of fowing or fpreading. 

Though now at the greateft diftance from: the 
Beginning of crrour, yet we are almoft loft in its 
diJeminaticn, whole ways are boundiefs, ang con- 
fefs no circum{cription. Brown. 


Dissemina’tor. n. f. [difeminator, Lat.] 
He that {catters; a {catterer ; a fower ; 

a fpreader. 
Men, vehemently thirfting after a name in the 
wosld, hope to acquire it by being the difimini- 
tors of novel doctrines. Decay of Piety. 


DISSENSION. n. f. [diffenfio, Latin.) 
Difagreement ; firife; difcord; con- 
tention; diference; quarrel; breach of 
union. 

Fricnds now fat {worn, 
Whole hours, whofe bed, whofe meal, whofe cx- 
ercife, 
Are ftill together; who twine, as ’twerc, in love 
Vnfeparable, hall within this hour, 
On a d:jJenfion of a doit, break out 
Yo bittereft enmity. Shak fpsare’s Coriclants. 
Now join your hands, and with your hands 
your hearts, 
That no diffenfian binder government. SŽakfp. 
He appealed the ciffenjien then arifing about 
religion. Kadlles: 
Grown 
ky wealth and multitude, factious they grow ; 
But brit among the pries dfenfien (prings. 
Milson. 
Debates, diffenfions, uproars are thy joy ; 
Provok’d withuut offence, aod practis'd todeftroy. 
Dryden. 


Disse’xsrous. adj. [from difenfion.] Dif- 
pofed to difcord; quarrellome ; faétious ; 
contentions. 

Either in religion they have a diffenfiors head, 
or inthe commonwealth a facticus head. A/cham. 
Who. are they that complain unto the king 
That lam tern? They love his grace but lightly, 

That pli his cars with fuch diffenjious rumours. 
Shakjpeare. 
You diffenficus rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of yuur opinion, 
Make yourfelves fcabs. Shakj/peare. 


To DISSENT. v. n. [difentio, Latin. ] 
3. To difagree in opinion; to think ina 
contrary manner. 
Let me not be any occafion to defraud the pub- 


liek of whatis beft, by any mosolc or perveric 
diffentiizs, King Charles. 


DISS 


What entelry of heathens has nar been matched 

Ly the inhumanity of di/enting chriftians? 
Decay of Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes 
of men a:fene from us, who are as good and wile 
as ourfclves. dddijm. 

2. To difier ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We fee a gencral agreement: in the fecret opi- 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is truc, and to thun, as hurt- 
ful, wivatever aiffertet: from ix, but that moft 
which doth farthett diffent. Hooker. 

3. To differ from the ettablifhed: church. 

How will d/frsing brethren relith ? 

What will malienants fay ? 
Disse’xt. #. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Difagreement ; difference of Opinion ; 

declarition of difference of opinion. 

In propottions, waere though the proofs in 
view are of moft moment, yet there are grounds 
to futpect that there is proof as confiderable to 
be preduccd on the contrary fide; tnexe tufpenfe 
or dijfent are voluntary actions. Locke. 

W hat could be tie reafon of this general é/fent 
froin the notion of the refurreCtion, feeing that 
almoft all of them did believe the immortality of 
the foul ? Beutley’s Sermons. 

2. Contranety of nature ; oppolite quality. 
Not in ufe. 

The diffents of the menftrua! or ftrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as well as the dif- 
fent of the metals. Therefore where the men- 
ftrua.are the fame, and yet the incorporation 
followeth not, the differt is in the nietals, Bacon. 


DissentTa’NEous. adj. [from aifent.] Dii- 
agreeable; inconfiltent ; contrary. 


Disse’NTER. n. f. [from difent.] 

. One that difagrees, or declares his 
‘ difagreement, ftom an opinion. 

They wiil admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with difentersin that; but ditier only in afiizn- 
ing of reafons. Leake. 

2. One who, for whatever reafons, re- 
fufes the communion of the Englifh 
church. 


Dissertation. n. f. [diffrtatio, Latin. } 
A difcourfe ; a difquifition; a treatife. 
Plutarch, 19 his dij/fertation upon the Pocts, 
quotes an inftance of Homer's judgment in 
clofing a ludicrous {cene wa decency and in- 
ftru@ica. Eirsome on the Odyfje y. 
To Disse’nve. v. a. [ds apes ) To 
do injury to; to milchief; to damage ; 
to hurt ; to harm. 
ate never done the king the leaft fervice, 
he tvok the Arit opporiunity to diferve him, 
and engaged againft him from the beginning of 
the rebellion. Clarenton, 
Defircs of things of this world, by their ten- 
dency, promote of diérve our interefls in another. 
Kegers. 


ln- 


Hus oras. 


DISSE’RVICE. n. f. [dis and fervice.j 
Juy; mifchict; ill turn. 
We fhall iather perform good offices unto 
truth, than any differvéce unto relaters who have 
weil ERA Brozva. 
Great fickneffes make a fenfible alteration, but 


fmaller indiipohtions €o a picportionable dif- 
fervice. Cclirer. 
Disse/R VICEABLE. adj. [from difervice. | 


Injurious; mifchievons ; hurtful. 

Disse/RVICEABLEN ESS, Fey [from difer- 
viceable.} Injury; harm; hurt; mi- 
chief; damage. 

All a&tion being for fome end, and not the 
cnd itfclf, its aptncfs to be commanded or for- 
bidden mutt be founded upon its ferviccabienefs 
or differviceablenefs to fome end. Norris, 


To Disse’rrre. v. a. [dis and fettle. To 
unfettle ; to unfix, 


DIS 


To Drsse’ver. v. a. [dis and jerer. Ta 
this word the particle dis makes no 
change in the fignification, and there- 
fore the word, though fupported by 
great auan ts ought to be ejected 
tron our language.] To part in two 3 
to break; to divide; to funder; to fe- 
parate ; to difunite. 

Shortly had the fiorm fo difetered the coms 
pany, which the day before had tarried togethers 
that mott of them never met again, but were 
{wallowed up. Sidneya 

The diffevering of flects hath been the over- 
throw ot many actions. _ Raleigh, 

All downright rains differer the violence of 
outrageous winds, and level the mountainous 
billows. Raleigh, 

Diffizer your united ftrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again. 
Shukfprares 

The meeting points the facred hair aifJever 

From the fair nead, for ever and for evcr. 


Pops. 
Di'sstpencs. n. f. [diffideo, Ti dette ] 
Difcord; difagreement. Did. 


Disst/tience. n. f~ [diffilio, Latin.] The 
act of fiarting afunder, 
Dissi'LIRNT. adj. [difiliens, Lat.) Starte 
ing afunder ; buriting in two. 
Dissiui'tion. n.f. [difilio, Lat.) The 
act of burfting a two; the act of ftart- 
ing different ways. 
The air having much room to receive motion, 
the dij/uition of that air was great. Boyse. 
IDissIi'MILAR. adj. [dis and fimilar.] Un- 
like; heterogeneous. 

Simple oil is reduced into diffmilar parts, and 

yields a {weet oil, very differing from fallet otl. 
Boyle. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, 
T call Ample, homogencal, and fimilar; and thats 
whofe ravs are fome more refrangible than others, 
I call compound, heterugeneal, “and difimilar. 

Neavtcr, 

If the fluid be fuppofed to confilt of heteroges 
neous particles, we cannot conceive how thofe 
diffimilar parts can have a hke fituation. 

Bentley. 
Disstmtra‘rity. n. f. [from difimilar.] 
Unlikenefs; diffimilitude. 

If the principle of rcunion has not its energy 
in this life, whenever the attractions of fente» 
ceafe, the acquired principles of difm:ilarity muft 
repel thefe beings from their centre: fo that the 
principle of reunion, being fet free by death, 
muit drive thefe beings towards God their centre ; 
and the principle of difin: ‘larity, forcing him to 
repel them with infinite violence from him, mult 
make them infinitely miferabie. Cheyne. 


DISSIMYLITUDE. n. f. [ difimilitudo, Lat. ] 
Unlikenefs ; want of refemblance. 
Thereupon grew marvellous difimilitudes, and 
by realon thercof jealuuhes, heartburnings, Jars, 
and’ diicords. Hooker. 
We doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- 
cumftznces, did frame his people unto any utter 
diffimilitude, cither with Egyptians or any other 
nation. Heater, 
The diffnidteude between the Divinity and . 
images, thews that images are not a tuitable 
means whereby to worfhip God. Sriiiing fieet. 
sis human focicty is founded in the fimilituce 
of fome things, fo it is premoga by fome ccr- - 
tain diffimilitudes, Grew. 
Women arc curious obfervers of the likenefs 
of children to parents, that they may, upon find- 
ing aiff:milstedc, have the pleafure of hinting un- 
chaftity, Pepe's Odyfjey, Notes, 


Dissimua’rion. n. f. [difimulatio, Lat. ] 
The a&tof diflembling ; hypocrily ; fal- 
lacious appearance ; falfe pretenfions. 


D 


DIS 


Difimulation is but a faint kind of poliey ; for 
it atketh a ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to 
know when to tell truth, aad to @o it. Bacon, 

He added not; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey difftmulation, difappear'd 
Into chin an difus'd. Milton. 

Diffimulation may be taken for a bare conccul- 
ment of one’s minds in which fenfe we commonly 
fay, that it is prudence t> cil mbis injuries. 

Seuth, 
Du'sstpance. adj. [from diffipate.] Eatily 
{cattered ; liable to difpertion. 

The heat of thofe plants is verysdifipable, which 
under the carth is contained and held in; but when 
it cometh to the air, itexhaleth. Bacon. 

The parts of plants are very tender, as confilt- 
ing of corputcles which are extremely {mall and 
light, and therefore the more eatily difipable. 

Woodtavard’s Natural Hflory. 
To DI'SSIPATE. v. a. [difipatus, Lat, ] 
t. To fcatter every way ; to difperfe, 

The heat ae length grows fu. great, that it 
again difipares and bears otf thule corpufcles 
which it brought. VFoodward. 

It is covered with fkin and hair, to quench 
and difipate tiie force of any ittioke, and retard 
the cdge of any weapon. Kay. 

The circling mountains eddy in, 
From the barc wild, the dyfipated ttorm. 
: Thomfen. 
2. To fcatter the attention. 
This flavery to his pathuns produced a life 
irregular and diffiputed. Savage's Life. 
3. To fpend a fortune. 
The wherry that contains 
Of difipated wealtiy the poor remains. London. 
Disstpa’Tion. n.f. [diffipatio, Latin. } 
m. The a& of difpertion. 

The effets of heat are moft advanced when 
it worketh upon a budy without lufs or difipa- 
tion of the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in 
whate time the famous a//ipation af mankind, 
and diftinétion of languages, happencd. Hale. 

2. The ftate of being dilperfed. 
Now 
Foul difipation follow'd, and foic’d rout. 
Milton, 

Where the carth contains nitre within it, if 
that heat which is continually tteaming out of 
the carth be preferved, its difpation prevented, 
and tne cold kept off by fome building, . this 
alone is ordinarily fuficient to raile up the nitre. 

MF codward. 
3. Scatteved attention. 

I have begun two or three Icttcrs to you by 
fnatches, and been prevented from fimthing 
them by a thoufandavocutions and difipaticn, 

Swift. 
To Disso'ctate. v. a. [diffocio, Latin.] 
To feparate ; to difunite ; to part. 

In the diffoeiuting action, even of the gentlett 
hve, upon a concretc, there perhaps vanith fome 
active cad fugitive partickes, whofe preience was 
requuftte tu Contain the concrete under fuch a dc- 
terminate form. Boyke. 

Disso/tvanre. adj. [from difolve,] Ca- 
pable of ciffolution ; liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not diffdvuble by tne moil- 
ture of the tongue, act not upon the tafte. 

Neavton, 

Di'ssot.uare. adi, [diffolubehs, Latin. ] 

Capable of feparation ; having one part 

feparable from another by heat or moilt- 
ure. 

Nedules, repofed in clits among th: earth, 
heing hard and not fo dijfoluble, are left behind. 

Weodward's Natural Hisiory., 
U . 
Dissouusr'tity. n.f. [from dfoluble. } 
Liablenefs to foffer a difunion of parts 
by heat or moiliure ; capacity of being 
difialved. i 


DIS 


Bodies fcem to have an intrinfick principle of 
alteration, or coituption, from the diffolubility of 
their parts, and the coalition of fevcral particles 
enducd with contrary and deftructive qualities 
cach tu other. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSOLVE. v. a. [diffolvo, Latin. ] 

1. To dettroy the form of any thing by 
difuniting the parts with heat or moilt- 
ure; to melt; to liquefy. 

Í have heard of anchovies d:ffo/ved in fauce. 

Diyden. 

The whole terreftrial globe was taken all to 

pieces, and difolved, at the deluge. Modi. 

2. To break; to difunite in any manner. 

Sceing then that all thefe things thall be def- 

folved, what manner of perfons ought ye to be ? 

3 2 Peter, 

3. To loofe; to break the tics of any 
thing. 

Down fell the duke, his joints di//c/v'd afun- 

der, 
Blind with the light, and ftiicken dead with 
wonder, Fairfan. 

Witnets thefe,ancient empires of the earth, 

In neight of all their luwing wealth diffolv'd, 
Milton. 

The commons live, by no diviftons rent; 

But the great monarch’s death difo/ves the go- 
vernment, Dryden, 


4, To feparate perfons united: as, to di/- 


olve a league. 

She and I, long fince contracted, 

Are now fo fure that nothing can diffelve us. 
Shak/peare, 
5. To break up affemblies. 

By the king’s authority None, and by his 
writs, parliaments are afflembled; and by him 
alone they arc prorogucd and dif/s/ved; but each 
houfe may adjourn itfclf. Bacon to Viisiers. 

6. To folve; to clear. 
And I have heard of thee, that thou canft 
make interpretations, and dij/s/ve doubts. 
Daniel, 
7. To break an enchantment. 
Highly it concerns his glory now 
To fruflrate and diffolve the magick fpells. 
Mitton, 
$. To be relaxed by pleafure. 
Angels diffo/v'd in hallelujahs lie, 


To Disso Vivien. v. n. 
1. To be melted; to be liquened, 

All putrefaction, if it difJolve not in rarefadtion, 
will in the end iffue into plants or living creatures 
bred of putrefaction. Bacon. 

As wax diffolses, as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the tun, 

So melts the youth, and languifhes away. 

Alddifon’s Ovid. 
2. To tink away; to fall to nothing. 

If there be more, more wocful, hold it in; 
For I am aimuit ready to diffolz-e, 

Hearing of this. Shaukfpcare’s King Lear. 
2. To melt away in pleafures. 
Disso’LveNnT. adj. [from diffolve.] Hav- 

ing the power of diffolving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, 
moilicned with the fpittle, ts frt chewed, then 
{wallowed into the stomach, where, being 
mingled with diffélvent juices, it is concodtcd, 
maccratcd, and reduced into a chyle. Ray. 

Disso’LvVENT. a. fc [from the adjective. ] 

That which has the power of difuniting 

the parts of any thing. - 

Spile is a great different, and there is a 
great quantity of it intne Romach, being fwal- 
lowed conitantly. Arbuthnot. 


Disso’Lver. n. f. [from difolve.] That 
which has the power of diffolving. 
Fire, and the more fubtle diffe/ier, putrefac- 
tion, by dividing the particles of fubftanccs, 
turn them biack, Arbushnet. 


D ry den . 


DIS 


Hot. mineral waters are the beft diffdusrs of 
phlegm. eirbuthnot. 
Disso'L viBLE. adj. [from difolve. It is 
commonly written difolvable, but lefs 
properly.} Liable to perith by diffo- 
lution. 

Man, that is even upon the intrinfick conftitus 
tion of his nature diffolvible, muft, by being in 
an eternal duration, continuc immerial. Hale. 

DI'SSOLUTE. adj. [clifolutus, Latin. } 
Loofe; wanton; unreltrained ; diffolved 
in pleafures ; luxurious; debauched. 

A giant huge and tell, 

Who him difarmed, difalute dilmay’d, 
Unawares furpris'd. Fairy Queer 

Such fland in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and iob our paflengers ; 
While he, young, wanton, and ctfeminate boys 
Takes on the point of honour, to fupport 
So diffolute a crew. Shak{peare’s Richard tt. 

A man of little gravity, or abftinence in plea 

furcs; yea, tomctimes alinottidiffolure, Hayward 
They, cvol’d in zeal, 

Thencefurth hall practice how to live fecure, 

Worldly, or difolute, on what their lords 

Shall leave them to cnjoy. Milion. 

The truc fpiritof religion banifhes indeed a: 
levity of behaviour, all vicious and diffolute mirth ; 
but, in cxchange, fills the mind with a perpe- 
tual fercnity. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

The beauty of rcligion the molt difolute are 
forced tu acknowledge. Rogers. 

Di'ssotuTery. adv. [from diffolute.] 
Loofely ; in debauchery ; without rc- 
ftraint. 

Whereas men have lived diffolute/y and unm 
rightcoufly, thou haf tormented them with their 
own abominations. Wifdom. 

D1'ssSOLUTENESS. n, /. [from difolute. | 
Loofenefs; laxity of manners; de- 
bauchery. 

If we look into the common management, wọ 
fhall have reafon to wonder, in the great diffo- 
lutenefs of manners which the world complains 
of, that there are any footfteps at al! left of vir- 
tuc. Lacke. 

DiıssoLu’'Tion. n. f. [difolutio, Latin. } 

1. The ad of liquefying by heat or moill- 
ure. 

2. The ftate of being liquefied. 


3. The ftate of melting away; liquefaction. 
I am as fubject to heat as butter; a man of 
continual diffolution and thaw. Shak{peare. 
4. Dettruétion of any thing by the fepara- 
tion of its parts. 

The elements were at perfe union in’ his 
body; and their contrary qualities ferved not for 
the diffulition of the compound, but the varicty 
of the compufure. South, 

5. The fubltance formed by diffolving any 
body. 

Weigh iron and aqua-fortis feverally; then 
diffolve the iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the 
diffalution, Ban. 

6. Death; the refolution of the body jato 
its conflituent elements. 

The life of eran is always either increcfing 
towards ripenefs and perfedtion, or declining and 
decteafing towards rottenncfs and difolution. 

Raleigh. 
we expected 
Immediate difelutiony which we thought 
Was nicant by death that day. 
7. DeltruGion. 

He determined to make a prefent dfolution of ~ 

the world. Hecker. 
He thence thall come, 
When this world's difolation thall be ripe. Mile. 

Would they have mankind lay afide all care 


Milton, 


of provinions by agriculture of commerce, becaule- > 
pufibly the difelurcon of the world may happen . 
the next moment? Eenticys 


DI§ 


8. Breach or ruinof any thing compacted 
or united. 

Isa man confident of wealth and power? 
Why let him read of thofe ftrange unexpected 
diffelutions of the great monarchies and govern- 
ments of the world. South. 

9. The act of breaking up an affembly. 
10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity; remiff- 
nefs; diffipation. 

A longing after fenfual pleafuresi1s a d:/folution 
of the {pirit of a man, and makes it loote, fort, 
and wandering, unapt for noble or {pirttual em- 
ployments. Bp Taylor, 

Fame makes the mind loofe and gayifh, {cat- 
ters the fpirits, and leavesa kind of aiffclurion 
upon all the facuities. South, 


An univerfal difalurion of manners began to f 


prevail, and a profcíied difvegard to all fixed 
principles. sltterbury, 
DI'SSONANCE. nf. [difonans, Latin. 
cifjonance, Fr.) A misture of harfh, un- 
pleafing, unharmonious founds; untuit- 
ablenefs of one found to another. 
Still govern thou my fong, 
Rut drive far off the barbarous diffonance 
Or Bacchus and his revcilers. Milton. 
The Latin tongue isa dead language, and none 
can decide with confidence on the harmony or 
diffonance.of the numbers of thofe times. Garth, 
Di'ssonant. adj. [difonans, Latin. ] 
1. Harfh; unbarmonious. 
Dire were the firain, and diffonant, to fing 
The cruel raptures of the favage kind. Tompon. 
2. Incongruous; difagreeing : with from. 
What cun be more diffonant from veafon and 
naturc, than that a man, naturally inclined tu cle- 
mency, -{hould fhew himf{elf unkind and in- 
human ? Hakewill on Providence. 
With fo: lefs properly. 
When cenfcience reports any thing diffenant to 
truth, it obliges no more than the falfenood re- 
ported by ir. South. 


To DISSUADE. v. a. [difuadeo, Lat.] 
1. To dehort; to divert by reafon or im- 

portunity from any thing. 
We (ubmit to Cxfar, promifing 


To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diffiaded by our wicked queen. Shaky, 
2. To reprefent any thing as unht or dan- 
gerous. 
This would be worfe ; 
War therefore, open or conccal’d, alike 
My voice diffuades. Milton's Puradife Lof. 
Not diffident of thee, do I difua.le 
Thy ablence from my fight. Milton. 
Pd fain deny this with, which thou halt made; 
Or, what I can't deny, would fain difvade. 
Addi fon? s Ovid. 

Dissua'perR. n. f- [from difuade.| He 
that diffuades. 

Dissua’sion. n. f. [difuafio, Latin.) Ur- 
gency of reafon or importunity againtt 
any things dehortation. 

Endeavour to preferve yourielf from relapfe by 
{uch diffuafions fiom love, as its votaries coil in- 
vectives againft it. Boyle. 

Dissea’sive. acy. [from dyjuade.| De- 
hortatory; teuding to divert or deter 
from any purpofe. 

Dissua’stve. n. f Dehortation; argu- 
ment or importunity employed to turn 
the mind off from any parpofe or pur- 
fuit. 

The meannefs, or the fin, wiil fearce be difia- 
frees to thote who have reconciled themfelyes to 
het. Government of the longue. 


Jo Dissy'noeER. v. a. [dis and funder. 
This is a barbarous word. See Dis- 
SEVER.) To funder; ta feparate. 


4e Contrariety 5 eppolition. 


DIS 


But when her draught the fea and earth dif- 


funder ad, 
The troubled bottoms turn’d up, and fhe thun- 
der’d. Chapman. 


DissyLLABLE. n. f. [dcovaraee.] A 


word of two [yllables. 

No man is tied, in modern poctry, to obferve 
any farther rule in the feet of his verfe, but that 
they be diffyl/ables; whether {pondee, trochec, or 
iambique, it matters not. Dryden, 

Di'starr. 2. f. loiter, Saxon. ] 
1. The ftaff from which the flax is drawn 
in fpinning. 

In fum, proud Boreas never ruled feet, 

Who Neptune’s web on danger’s <i/taff {pins, 

With greater pow'r than fhe did make them wend 

Each way, as fhe that age’s praife did-bend. 
Sidney. 

Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 

I will the difiaff hold, come thou and fpin. 
Fairfax. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot, with the band; 
And Malkin, with her difaff in her hand. 
Dryden. 
2. It is ufed as an emblem of the female 
fex. So the French fay, The crown of 
France never falls to the iftaff. 
In my civil government fome fay the crofier, 
fome fay the difaff, was too buly. Howel, 
Sce my royal mafter murder’d, 
His crown ulurp’d, a diffaff in the throne. 
Dryden. 


DisTaFF-THISTLE. a. f. A fpecies of 


thiftle. 

To Dista’in. v. a. [dis and fain. | 

1. To ftain; to tinge with an adventitious 
colour. 

Nor ceas’d his arrows, till the hady plain 
Sev'n mighty bodies with their blood dsffain. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Place on their heads that crown diflain’d witu 
gore, 
Which thofe dire hands from my flain father 
tore. Pope. 
2. To blot; to fully with infamy. 
He underftood, 
That lady, whom I nad to me afign’d, 
Had both diflain`d her honourable blood, 
And cke the faith whic: fhe to me did bind. 
Fairy Queen. 
The worthinefs of praife diffains kis worth, 
If he that’s prais’d himfelf bring the  praite 
forth. Shak fpeare. 
Some thevlogicians defile places erected tor 
religion, by defending oppreifions, difaining 
their profeffions by publithing edieus untrutl:s 
upon report of others. Sir John Hayward. 

DISTANCE. n. f. (diflance, Fr. diftantia, 
Latin. ] 

1. Diflance is {pace confidered barely in 
length between any two beings, without 
conlidering any thing elle between 
them. Locke. 

It is very cheap, notwithitanding the preat 
difiance between the vineyards and the towns 
that fell the wine. flddijan on Ttely. 

Ashe lived buta few miles diflance from her 
father’s houfc, he had frequent opportunities of 
fecing her. al laifon. 


tv 


Remoterefs in place. 
Cxfar is fiil difpus’ to give us terms, 
And wits at dffance ult he hicats trom Cato 
“iddifon. 
Thefe dwell at fuch convenient a face, 
That cach may give his fhicnd aflittance. Prior. 
3. The fpace kept between two antagonills 
in fencing. 
We come to fee fight; to fee thy pafs, thy 
Mock, thy reverie, thy difance, Shuk/pearc. 


Banywo was your enemys 
Sois he mine, and in fuch bloody «djance, 


DIS 


That every minute of his being thrufts 
Againit my near’{t of life.  Shakp. Macbeth. 


5. A fpace marked on the courfe where 


horfes run. 


This was the horfe that ran the whole field out 
of diffance, and woa the race. L’ Ejirange, 


6. Space of time. 


You mutt do it by difance of time. 2. Eft. 
I help my preface by a prefcript, to tell trat 
there is ten ycars «ijance between onc and the 
other. Prior, 


7. Remotenefs in time either paft or future. 


We have as much affurance of thefe things, as 
things future and at a diflance are capable of. 

Tillotfor. 

To judge right of bleffings prayed for, and 

yet ata dijlance, we muft be able to know things 

future. Smalridgs. 


8. Ideal disjunction; mental feparation. 


The qualities that affect our fenfes are, in the 
things themfclves, fo united and blended, that 
there is no feparation, no diffance betwecn them. 


Locke. 


9. Refpe&; diftant behaviour. 


I hope your modetty 
Will know what di//ance to the crown is due. 


Dryden, 
’Tis by refpect and diffance that authority is 
upheld. Atterbury. 


If aman makes me keep my diflance, the 
comfort is, he keeps his ut tne fame time. . 
Swift. 
10. Retraction of kindnefs; referve; alie- 
nation, j 
On the part of heav'n 
Now alienated, di/tunce and diltafte, 
Anger, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv'n. 
Milton. 
To Di’staNce. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place remotely ; to throw of from 
the view. ` 
That which gives a relievo to a bow], is the 
quick light, or white, which appears to be on 
the fide nearelt to us; and the black by confe- 
quence diflunces the obje, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
2. To leave behind at a race the length of 
a diltance; to conquer in a race with 
great {uperiority. 
Each daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 
Purfued his withes in the dang’rous racc; 
Like the (witt hind the bounding damfe! flies, 
Strains to the goal; the «ujanc’d lover dies. 


Guy. 
Di'stant. adi. [diflans, Latin. ] 
1. Remote in place; not near. 
This heav’n which we behold 
Diftant fo high. Milton, 
I felt, 
Though diflant from the worlds between. 
Milton. 


The wond’rous rock like Parian marble fhone, 
And fcem’d todifart figt.t of fulid tone. Pepe, 
Narrownels of mind dhould be cured by read 
ing hiffories of pat ages, and of nations and 
countrics diflas? trom our own, Waris. 
The fenfes will difcover things near us with 
fucrunt exacts, and things diyane alfo, fo 
far as they relate to our neceflary ufe. Watts, 
2. Remote in time either palt or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree: as, ten 
years, ten miles, diflant. 
4. Reterved; thy.’ 
5. Remote in nature ; not allie. 
What befaes this unhappy iervility to cuftom 
can reconcile men, that own chiifianity, to a 
practice. to widesy aij; uae from it? 
Government of the Tongue. 
6. Not obvious ; not plain. 

It was one of the firft diGinctions of a wells 
bred man tu exprefs cvery thing obfcene in mo- 
deft ternis and dijfant prrales; while the clown 
clothed thofe ideas in plain homely terms that 
are the mof obvious and natural. adddifon, 


DIS 


Dista’stze. a.f. [dis and tafte.] 
1. Averfion of the palate; difrelith; dif- 
gult. 

lic giyes the reafon of the difafle of fatiety, and 
of the pleafure in navelty in meats and drinks. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
2. Diflike; uneafinefs. 

Profperity is not without many fears and chif- 
tajlei, and adverfity is not without comforts and 
hopes, Bacun’s Iefays. 

3. Anger; alienation of affection. 

Julius Caetar was by acclamation termed King, 
to try how the peuple would take it: the people 
fhewed great murmur and tffafle ut it. Bacon, 

The king having tafted of the envy of the pco- 
pls, for his imprifonment of Edward Plantagenct, 
was doubtful to heap up any more difiafies of 
that kind by the imprifonment of De la Pole 
alfo. Bacon's Llenry vit. 

On the part of heaven, 
Now alienated, diftance and diflafe, 
Anger, and jult rebuke. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
With fern difiajle avow'd, 
To their own diftricts diive the fuitor crowd. 
Pope's Odvffcy. 
To Dista'str. v.a. [from the noun.) 
t. Fo fill the mouth with naufeoufnefs, or 
difrelith. 

Dang’rous conccits are in their nature puifons, 
Which at the frit are fcarce found to diflayle, 
But, with a little act upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of fulphur. 


4, To diflike; to loathe. 
Pd have it come to queftion; 
If he diffafic it, let him to my filter. Shat/peare. 

I am unwilling to believe that he doth it with 
a defign to play tricks, and fly-blow my words tu 
make gghers di/faffe them. Stilling flect, 

aa To offend; to difguft. 

He thought it no policy to diflaffe the Englith 
or Irifh by a courfe of returmatiun, but fought to 
pleafe them. Davies. 

4. To vex; to exafperate; to four. 

The whittling of the winds is hetter mufick to 
contented minds, than the opera to the fpleenful, 
ambitious, difeafed, dfafied, and dittracted fuuls. 

Pope. 
DiSTA'STEFUL. adj. [diflafle and full. ] 
y. Naufeous to the palate; difguiting. 

What to onc palate is fweet and delicious, to 

another is odious and di/faffeful. Glanville, 


2. Offenfive ; unpleafing. 

The vifitation, though fomewhat diffaficful,to 
the Trith lords, was fweet and welcome to the 
common people. Davies. 

None but a fool diffafleful truth will tell; 

So it be new and pleate, ’tis full as well. Dryden. 

Difiaftzful humours, and whatever clfe may 
render the converfation of men grievous and un- 
eafy to onc another, are forbidden in the New 
Teitament. Lillstfor. 

3. Malignant; malevolent. 
After diflafieful looks, 
With certain half-ciaps, and culd moving nods, 
They froze me into filence, Shakfpeare’s Timon. 

The ground might be the diflufiepel averlenefs 

of the Chiiftian from the Jew. Brown. 


Diste’Mrer. x. f. [dis'and temper. ] 

1, A difproportionate mixture of parts; 
want of a due temper of ingredients. 

2. A difeafe; a malady ; the peccant pre- 
dominance of fome humour; properly a 
flight illnefs; indifpotition. 

They heighten dijlenzersto difeates. Suckling. 

Tt argues ficknefs and d-/lemper in the mina, as 
well as in the budy, when a man is continually 
turning and tofing, South. 
. Want of due temperature. 


Tr was a reafonable conjcéture, that thofe 
countries which were fituated directly under the 
tropick, were of a diffemper uninhabitable. 

Ralcigh’s Hiffory. 


Shukfpéare. 


DIS 


4, Pad conftitution of the mind; predo- 
minance of any pafon or appetite. 
Tf little faults, proceeding on diflenper, 
Shall not be wink’d at,how Mall we ftreteh our eye 
At capital crimes? Shabfprare’s Henry v. 
5. Want of due balance between contra- 
rics. 

The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and 
hard to keep; fur both temper and diffemper con- 
üt of contraries. Baesn, 

6. (ll humour of mind; depravity of in- 
clination. 
I wis nut forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome 
men's aijempers formerly ftudied to kindle in 
parliament. ag Charles, 
7. Lumultuous diforder. 
Still a9 you rife, the ftate, exalted too, 
Finds no difiemper while ’tis chang’d by you. 
Waller. 
$. Diforder; uneafinefs. 
There is a ficknefs, 

Which puts fome of us in dédemper; but 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 

Of you that yet are weil. Shakfpeare. 
{o DISTEMPER. v. a. [dis and temper.) 
1. To difeafe. 

Young fon, it argues a diftemper’d head, 

So foun to bid goud-morrow to thy bed. 
Shar fpeare’s Romes and Juliet. 
2. To diforder. 
In midnefs, 
Being full of (upper and dijlemp’ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery, doft thou come 
To tart my guilt ? Shak{peare’s Othello, 

He difiempered himfelf one night with long 

and hard ftudy, Boyle’s Hijtory of Fluids. 
3. To difturb; to fll with perturbation ; 
to ruffle. 

Thou fcc’ me much dfemper'd in my mind; 
Pull’d back, and then pufh’d forward to be 

kind. Dryden. 
4. To deprive of temper or moderation. 

Diftenper’d zeal, fedition, canker’d hate, 

No more thall vex the church and tear the fate. 
Dryden, 

They will have admirers among pofterity, and 
be equally celebrated by thole whofe minds will 
not be cdifiempered by interett, paffion, or partia- 
lity. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

5. To make difaffeted, or malignant. 

Once mure to-day well met, diftemper’d lords ; 

The king by me requcits your prefence ftraight. 

Shakfoeare. 

DisTE'MPERATE. ad). [dis and temperate. | 
Immoderate. 

Aquinas objecteth the diffemperate heat, which 
he tuppofeth to be in all places dircétly under 
the fun. Raleigh's Hiflory. 


DistTe’MPERATURE. z. f. [from diflempe- 
rate. | 
1, Intemperatenefs; excefs of heat or cold, 
or other qualities.. 
Through this d. ffemperature we fee 
The fcafons alter ; hoary-headed frofts 
Fall in the frefh lap of the crimfon rofe. Shakfp. 
They were confumed by the difcommodities of 
the country, and the dijlemperature of the air. 
ALbot. 
2. Violent tumultuoufnefs; outrazeouf- 
nefs. 
3. Perturbation of the mind. 
Thy earlinefs doth me affure 
Thou art uprous’d by fome d flemoerature, 
Shakfpeare. 
4. Confnfion; commixture of contrari- 
eties; lofs of regularity. 
At your birth 
Our grandame earth, with this difemperature, 
In paffion fhook. Shakfpeure’s Henry wv. 
Tell bow the world Tell into titis difeafe, 
And how fo great diffemperature did grow. 
Daniel. 


DIS 
To DISTE’ND, v. a. [difendo, Latin. ] 


To ftretch out in breadth. 

Avoid enotmuus heights of feven flories, as 
well as irregular forms; and the conwary tanie 
of low difended fionts, is as uifcemly, Hutton. 

Thus all day long the full diflended clouds 
Indulge their genial ftores. Thomfor. 

Distr/nr. part. paf. [cifentus, Latin. } 
Spread. Not ufed. 

Some others were new driven ang difene 

Into great ingots and to wedges fquare, 
Some in round plates withouten monument. 
Spenfer. 
Disre’nt. n.f. [fiom dijlend.| The fpace 
through which any thing is fpread; 
breadth. Not much in ufe. 

Thofe arches are the pracefulle, which, 
keeping precifely the fame height, thall yet be 
diflended one fourteenth part longer; which ac- 
dition of diflent will confer much to their 
beauty, and detract but little from their ftrength. 

Wotton: 
Diste'ntion. n. f. [diflentio, Latin. ] 
t. The act of fretching; itate of things 
ftretched. 

Wind and diffention of the bowels are figns of 
a bad digeftion in the inteitines; for in dead 
animals, when there is no digeftion at all, the 
dijiention is in the greateft extremity. A buth. 

2. Breadth; {pace occupied by the thing 
diftended. 

3. The act of feparating one part from 
another ; divarication. 

Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 


dificntion, Wotton’ s Architecture. 
To DISTHRONIZE. v. a. [dis and 


throne.| ‘Vo dethrone; to depofe from 
fovereignty. Not ufed. 
By his death he it recovered ; 
But Peridure and Wigent him di/thronized. 
Fairy Queer. 

Di'sticu. 2. f. [aifichon,* Latin:] A 

couplet; a couple of lines; an epigram 

conlifting only of two verfes. 

The French compare anagrams, by thent- 
felves, to gems; but when they are cait into 
a diflich, or epigram, fo gems enchafed in ena-- 
melled gold. Camden's Remains. 

The bard, whofe difich all commend, 
In power, a fervant; out of powcr, a friend. 
lope. 
To DISTI'L. v.z. [aifillo, Latin. } 
3. To drop; to fall by drops. 

In vain kind feafons twell’d the teeming grain ; 
Soft fhow'rs difiill dy and funs grew warm, ia 

vain, Pope. 

Cryftal drops fram min’val roofs difil. Pepe. 

2. To flow gently and filently. 
The Euphrates di/://erh out of the mountains of 
Armenia, and falleth into the gulph of Perfia. 
Raleigh's Hiftary. 
3. To ufe a ftill; to practife the art of 
diftillation. 
Havc I not been 
Thy pupil long? Halt thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes, difit/, preferve. Shakf{p, 
To DISTIL. v'a. 
r. To let fall in drops; to drop any thing 
down. 

They pour down rain, according to the vapour 
thereof, which the clouds clo drop and difitd upon 
man abundantly. Jb. 

The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The evening had difii'/'d, 

To pute rofe-water turned was, 


The hades with fwcets that All'd. Drayton. 
Trom his fair head 
Perfumes difli! their (weets. Prior, 


The roof is vaulted, and diffils frcm ‘water 
from every part of it,’which fell upon us as fatl 
as the firft droppings of a thewer. sddifon, 


DIS 
2. To force by fire through the veffels of 


diftillation; toexalt, feparate, or purify 
z E os E oY 
by fire: ‘as, o:fi/ed fpirits. 
There hangs a vay'rous Crop, profouad ; 
I'll catch it erc it comesto ground; 
And that, did by magick lights, 
Shall raie up artificial fprights. Shakfoeare. 
3. To draw by diltilation ; to extract by 
the force of frre. 
The liquid difislled from benzoin is fudject to 
frequent viciffitudes of fluidity and frmncfs. 
Boyle. 
4. Todiffolve or melt. 
Swords by the lightning’s fubtle force & fiid, 
And the cold fheath with ruaning metal fiil’d. 
. Aiüfon. 
DisTiLLaTiION, n.f. [aifilatio, Lat.] 
r. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 
2. The att of pouring out in drops, 
3. Chat which falls in drops. 
4. The a&t of diftilling by fire. 
Water by frequent dijfillations changes into 
fixed carth. Neicton. 
The ferum of the blood, by a ftrong dif'/lation, 
affords a fpirit, or volatile alkaline falt, and two 
kinds of vil, and an earth. Arbuth, on Ali. 


5. The fubftance drawn by the ftūl. 
I fuffcred the pangs of an egregious death, to 
be itopt in, likea ftrung dfr/lation with cluaths. 
Siiatfpeare. 


Disti’tiatory. ad;. [from difil.] Be- 
longing to dillillation ; ufed in diftilla- 
tion. 

Befides thofe groffer elements of bodies, falt, 
fulphur, and mercury, ingredients of a more 
fubrile nature, extremely tittle, and not vitible, 


may etcape at the jun¢turces of the aijii//atory 
veficls. Beyle. 


Disti'rrer, n. /. [from difil] 

1. One who praćlifes the art or trade of 
dittilling. 

I (ent for pirit of falt to a very cminent difil- 
fer of it. Boyle. 

2. One who makes and fells pernicious and 
inflammatory {pirts. 

DisTULMENT. n. /. [from diflil.] That 
which is drawn by diltillation; that 
which drops. Obfolete. 

Upon my tecure hour thy uncle ftolc, 
And in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The lepcrous difliimenr. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 


DISTINCT. adi. [difinclus, Latin. ] 
1. Different; not the fame in number or 
in kind. 

Bellarmin faith, it is idolatry to give the fame 
worfhip to an image whichis due to God: Vaf- 
quez faith, it is idolatry to give difin worfhip : 
therefore, ifa man would avoid idolatry, ke mutt 
give none at all. Stilling fleet. 

Fatherhood and property are aifind tles, and 
began prefently, upon Adum’s death, to be in dij- 
tinG perfons. Locke. 

2. Different; feparate; being apart, not 
conjunct. 

The intention was that the two arnatcs, which 
raarchcd out together, fhould afterwards be dif- 
sind. Clarendon. 

Mcn have immortal fpirits, capab'e of a plea- 
fure and happinels dipinda from that of our bo- 
dies. 

3. Clear; unconfufed. 
Heav’n is high, 
High and remote, to fec from thence difina? 
Each thing on earth. Milton. 
4. Spotted; variegated. 
Tempeituous fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-vifag’d four, 
Diflind with eyes; and from tlc living wheels 
Defiind alike with multitude of eyes, 


Tillat fon. 


Milton. 


-= n 
B.S 
gi Marked ovt; fpeciñed. 
Donunian wold 

Overall living things that move on th’ earth, 

V nerever thus created for no place 

Is yet difiin® by name. Milton. 
DistTi'NCTON., n. fı [difin@io, Latin. ] 
1. The act of difccrning vne as preferable 

to the other. 

In the wind and temocft of fortune’s frown, 
Dijtintisn, wih a broad and powerful fan, 
Putag at all, winnows the light away. 

Shukfpeare. 
2. Note of diterence. 
3. Honourable note of fuperiority. 


4. That by which one difers from another. 
Tius faculty of perception puts the difiacion 
betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior 
paitis of matter. Locke. 


5. Difference regarded; preference or 
neglect in comparifon with fomething 
elfe. 

Maids, women, wives, without di/?inGis7 fall ; 
Bic tweeping deluge, love, cames on andcovers 
all, Dryden. 


6. Separation of complex notions. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumttantial branches, which 
Diftin@ion fhould’be rich in. Shatfp. Cynbeline. 
7. Divifion into different parts. 

The difin4lion of tragedy into acts was not 
known ; or, if it were, itis vet fo darkly deli- 
vercd tous, that we cannot make it out. 

Dryden on Dre-natick Por fy 


8. Notation of differcnce between things 
feemingly the fame ; difcrimination. 

The mixture of thofe things by ‘perch, which 
by nature are divided, isthe motucr of allctror: 
to take away therefore that crror, waich confu- 
fion brecdeth, diffindion is requitite. Hecker. 

Lawfulnefs cannot be handled without limita- 
tions and difin@ions. Bacon's Haly War. 

This wil puzzle all your logick and difinGisu 
to anfwer it. Derharn’s Spry. 

From this difinFicn of real and apparent good, 
forme diftinguith happinefs into two forts, rea! 
and imaginary. Norris. 

9. Difcernment ; judgment. 
Disti/xcrive. adj. [from difind. ] 
i. That marks diftinGion or difference. 

For from the natal hour, dijin&ive names, 
Onc common right, the great and lowly claims. 

Pope’s Oayffey. 
2. Having the power to diflinguifh and 
difcern ; judicious. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily belicve 
it, and the more judicious and di/tinGive heads 
do not rcyect it. Breon, 

DisTi'NCTIVELY. adv. [from diflindive. } 
Particularly; not confufedly. 
I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels the had fomething heard, 
But not dijienively. 


Disti’ncTLy. adv. [from difina. ] 
1. Not confufedly ; without the confuñon 
of one part with another. 

To make an echo that will report three, or 
four, or five werds difinGly, it ts requifite that 
the bucy percuiling be a goud d:itance oft. 

Bacon's Naturu: Uifory, 

On its fides it was hounded pretty Sipin? y, 

but on its ends very cunfufedly and indittinctiy. 
Newton's Ooticks. 
2. Plainly; clearly. 

The objc& bcould Arf difindly view, 

Was tall fircight trees, which on the waters flew. 
Dry len 

After the light of the fun was a little worn off 
my cycs, I could fee all the parts of it evéinétly 
by a glimmering reflefion that played upon 
them from the furfaceuf the water. etddijon, 


Shuk fpeur s Üt helle. à 


DIS 


DistrnctTNess. n. f. [from Ahire.) 


1. Nice obfervation of the difference be- 
tween different things.” 

The membranes and humours of the eve are 
perfeétly pellucid, and vord of colour, for the 
clearncls, and for the dijf:nére%, of vihon. 

Rayon the Creation, 


2. Such difcrimination of things as makes 


them eafy to be obferved. 


To DISTINGUISH. v. a. [difingus, 


Latin. ] 
1. To note the diverfity of things. 
Rightly to diffinguifs isy by conceit of tke 
mind, to fever things different in nature, and te 
difcery wherein they dimer. Flooker. 


2. To feparate from others by fome mazk 


of honour or preference. 
They difingniyh my poems trom thofe of other 
men, and have made me their peculiar care. 
Dryden, 
Let us revelve that roll with Mrietch eye, 
Where, fafe from time, difingui/fa'd actions We. 


Priar, 


3. To divide by proper notes of diverfity. 


Mofes difinguifhes the caufes of tiie Rood into 
thofe that belong to the iteavens, ard thofe tnat 
bclong to the carth, the rains, and the abyfs. 

Burvet’s Thorp. 


4. To knew one from another by any 


mark or note of dHfereace. 
Sv lung 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diffiaguik him from others, he aic keep 
The ceck. Shak /peure's Gy mbsiine. 
We have not yet Leen feen in azy houle, 
Nor can we be difiinguijh'd, by our faces, 
For man or matter. Stukfpeave, 
By our reafon we are enabled to dfiizgnim good 
from evil, as well as truth from falichood, Watta, 


ad Pro) difcern’ critically ; to judge. 


Swect prince, th’ untainie 
years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit ; 
Nor more can you diftings:/i of a man, 
Tian of his outward thew ! Shalfpeare, 


viitue of your 


6. Toconititute difference; to fpecificate; 


to make different from another. 

> St. Paul’s Epiftles contain nothing but points 
of chrifian infrudlion, amongit which he fel- 
dom fails tu enlarge on the great and difinguiftirg 
dodtiines of our holy religion. Locke. 


+. To make known or eminent. 


To Disti’xGuitsH. v. n. To makedif- 
tinction ; to tind or fhow the difference. 
He would warily difinguif between the profit 
of the merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 
Chii’ s Difeourfeoa Frade. 
The readers muft lcarn by all means to ij- 
tingui between proverbs, and tnofe polite 
fpeeches which beautify convertstion. Swift 
DISTIN GUISHABLE.ad). | fromadifiingui/h. ] 
t. Capable of being diitinguithed ; capable 
of being known, or made known, by 
notes cf diverfity. 
Impenitent, they left a race bchind 
Like to thea, dijlinguifiable {carce 
From gentiles, but by circun:cifion vain. Meren, 
The ating of the foul, as it relates tu percep- 
tion and decifion, to choice and purfuit, or avcr- 
fion, is distiiguihatle to us. Hare. 
L fall diĝribute duty into its principal and 
eminent paits, ciftingxi hable as they relaic to 
Ged, our neighbour, and ourfclves. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Being ciffolved in aqueous juices, itis by the 
eye difingyifrabie from the folvent boty. Ber. 
A fimple idca, beirg in itfelf uncompounded, 
contains nothing but one uniformeappzarance, or 
conception in the mind, «and is not di/tiaguifable 
into diferent ideas. Locke, 


2. Worthy of note ; worthy of regard. 


DIS 


I would endeavour that my betters mould (eek 
me by the merit of ftomething dift.nguifhable, u- 
Read of my fecking them. sui ft. 

Disti’ncutsHep. participial adj. (from 
diflinguifh.} Eminent; tranfcendent ; 
extraordinary. 

For fins con:mitted, with many aggravations 
of guilt, the furnace of wrath will be teven tin s 
Lotter, and burn witha diflinguijhed fury. Rogers. 

Never on man did heav'niy favour thine, 
Withtays fo Qrong, dipinguih'd, and divine. Pope. 

Dist i'nGuisHen. nf. (from dijlinguifb. } 
i. A judicious obferver; one that ac- 
curately difcerns one thing from another. 

If writers be jult ta the memory of Charles rr. 
they cannot deny him tu have been an cxaé 
knower of mankind, and a perfect diylinguijher 
of their talents. Dryden. 

2. He that feparates one thing from an- 
other by proper marks of diverlity. 

Let us admire the wifdom of God in this dj- 
tinguisher of times, and yilible deity, the fun. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
DistrnGuisHinGiy. adv. [from di/lin-- 
guifbing.} With diftinction ; with tome 
mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becaufe the heads of 
that pinty have been dyjfinguifengl: favourable tu 
meu Pope. 

Distr’ncuisuMentT. n. f. [from diflin- 
guifo.}  Diitinéetion ; obfervation of dii- 
ference. 

To make corrections upon the fearchers re- 
ports, I confidered whether any credit at all were 
to be given to their diflinguijhments. 

Graust's Bills of Mortality. 
Jo DISTO'RT. v. a. [diflortus, Lat.) 
i. To writhe; to twit; to deform by 
irregular motions. 
I fee her talte each naufcous draught, 
And fo obiigingly am caught, 
I tlefs the hand from whence they came; 
Nor dare idifiort my face for hame. Swift. 

Now mortal pangs dijfort his lovely form. Smith 

2. To put out of the trme direction or 
poiture. 
With fear and pain 
Difisrted, all my nether fhape thus grew 
Transform’d. Milton. 

Wrath and malice, cnvy and revenge, do 

darken and diflort the underitundings of men. 
| Tillotfon, 
3. To wreft from the true meaning. 

Something mut be diflerted befide the intent 

of the divine inditer. Peachum on Poctry 
DISTORTION. n. f. [adiflortio, Lat.) 1r- 

regular motion by which the face is 

writhed, or the parts difordered. 

By his diylrtions he reveals his pains ; 

He by his tears and by his fighs complains. Prior. 

In England we fee people lulled afleep with 
folid and claborate difcourfes of piety, who 
would be warmed and trantported out of them- 


{elves by the bellowings and i/o tions of cnthu- f, 


fiatin. Adilifon? s SpeGator, 
Jo DISTRA‘CT. wv. a. part. pall. dif- 
iraĉđled; anciently diflraught ; and fome- 
times dira, [diffracdius, Latin. ] 
1. To pull different ways at once. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridian; but, being diflraGed, driveth that 
way where the greater and powerfuller part of 
the earth is placed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. To feparate; to divide. 
By fea, by fca. 
—Mof worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abfolute foldierfhip yoa have by land; 
Diftraé your army, which doth mof confit 
of war-mark'd footmen. Shukfpeare. 


. To turn from a fingle direCtion toward 5. Difturbance; difeord; 


various points. 


Nou. I. 


DIS 


If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the ob- 
fevvggy he hopes to ifirad? it by a multiplicity of 
the object. ; Siuth, 

4. To fill the mind with contrary con- 
fiderations ; to perplex ; to confound ; 
to harals. 

While I fuger thy terrors I am difraded. Pfal. 

Come, coutin, canit thou quake, and change 

thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ttop again, 
As if thou wert d flraught and mad with terror ? 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 111. 

Ic would burit forth; but I recover breath, 

And fente dijirac? to know well what I utter. 
Milten's Apon‘fles, 

He poffeffes a quiet and cheerful mind, noi uf- 
Hicted with violent paflions, or di/fraded with 
immoderate cares. Ray. 

If our tenfe of hearing were a thoufand times 
quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noite 
difirac? us! We fhould, in the quictett retire- 
ment, be lefs able to fleep or meditate than in the 
middle of a fca-fight. Locte. 

5. To make mad: properly, by an un- 
fettled and vagrant tancy ; but, popu- 
larly, to make mad in whatever mode, 

Wherefore throng you hither ?— 
—To fetch my poor diffracted hufband hence : 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fait, 
And bear him home for his recovery. Shak/p. 

Better I werc cijfrac, 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my gricfs, 
And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 
The knowledge of themiclves. Shak [p. 

She was unable in ftrength of mind to bear the 
giief of his difcafe, and fell diffraded of her 
wits. Bacon. 

You fhall And a difra@ed man fancy himfelf 
a king, and with a right inference require fuit- 
able attenetance, refpect, and obedience. Locke. 


Distra'cTeDiLy. adv. [from difrad.] 
Madly ; frantickly. 


Methought her eycs had crofs’d her tongue ; 

For the did fpeak in farts difrafedly,  Shakfp. 
Distra’cTepness. u. f. [from dfrad. } 
The {tate of being diltracted ; madnefs. 
Distra‘ction. n. f. [diffra@io, Latin. ] 
1. ‘Lendency to different parts; feparation, 
While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in fuch diftraétions, as 
Beguil'd all {pies. Shak{p. rint. and Cleop. 
2. Confufion; tlate in which the attention 
is called different ways. 

Never was known a night of fuch difraion, 
Noile foconfus’d and dreadful ; jottling crowds, 
That run and knew not whither. Dryden, 

What may we not hope from him ina time of 
quiet and tranquillity, fince, during the late dif- 
trations, he has done fo much for the advantage 
of our trade ? Addifon’s Freeholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind; violence of fome 
painful pafhon. 

The iralcible pafions follow the temper of the 
heart; the concupilcible acjractiens, the crafis of 
the liver. Brown. 

The idifraPicn of the children, who faw hoth 
their parents expiring together, would have 
melted the hardedt heart. Tatler, 

4. Madnefs; franticknefs; lofs of the 
wits; vagrancy of the mind, 

Madam, this is a meer difiraéticn : 

You turn the good we offer into envy.  Shakfp. 

So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 
And furies howl in his dittcinper’d ears : 

Orettes fo, with like d)fradtion tof, 
Is madeto fy his mother’s angry vhott. uer. 

Commiferate all thofe who labour under a 
fettled difiractior, and who are thut out from all 
the pleafures and advantuyes of human com- 
merce. Atterbury 


fentiments. 


difference of 


DIS 


The two armies lay quiet near euch others 
without improving the confufion and «ifrad?ion 
which the King’s furces were tvo much inclined 
to. Clurenaon, 

Distra’cTive. adj. [from diffrad.} 

Caufing perplexity. 

Oft grown unmindful through difraTive cares, 
I've ftretch’d my aims, and touch’d him una» 

wares. D:yd:n. 
To DISTRA'IN. v.a. [from difiringo, 

Latin. ] 

1. ‘To feize; to lay hold on as an indem- 
nilication for a debt. 

Here ’s Beauford, that regards not God noc 

king, 

Hath here diflrain’d the Tower to his ufe. Shakin, 
2. To rend; to tear, Notin ufe. Spork 
Zo Disrra'iN. v. n. To make feizure. 

The carl antwered, [ will not lend money to 
my fuperior, upon whom I cannot eijirain fur 
tke debt. Camden's Remains. 

Blood, his rent to have regain'd, 

Upon the Bruh diadem difrarn'd, farvel. 


Distra’tner. n.f. (hom difrain.| Fle 
that feizes. 

DISTRA'INT. n. f. (from difrain.] 

Seizure. bia. 

DISTRA'UGHT. part, ad;. [from difirad.} 
Diltracted. 

He had been a good military man in his days, 

but was then difiruugát of his wits. Camden, 


DISTRE’SS. n. /. (deflreffe, French. ] 
1. The act of making a legal feizure. 

He would firt demand his debt; and, if he 
were not paid, he would itraight goand take a 
diffve/s of goods and cattle, where he could fnd 
thein, to the valuc. Spenjcr. 

Quoth fhe, fome fay the foul’s-fecure 
Againit difrejs and forteiture. Hudibras. 

2. A compulton in rcal aGions, by which 
a man is affured to appear in court, or 
to pay a debt or duty which he refufed. 


Cowell. 
3. The thing feized by law. 
4. Calamity; mifery ; misfortune. 
There can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my diftreffts, and record my woes. Shak, 
There thall be ngns in the fun, and in the 
moon, and in the ftars; and upon earth dijirc/s of 
nations, with perplexity, the fea and the waves 
roaring. Luke, 
People in athiction or difre/s cannot be hated 
by gencrous minds. Clarifja, 


To Distre’ss. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To profecute by law to a feizure. 
2. To harafs; to make miferable ; to crufh 
with calamity. 
Difirefs not the Moabites, neither contend 
with them in battle. Deuteronomy, 
l am dijirefed for thee, my brother Jonathan, 
2 Scm. 
DISTRE'SSEUL., adj. (difre/s and full.] 
1. Mifcrable; full of trouble; full of 
mifery. 
l often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did {peak of fome dijirefsful ftroke 
That my youth futfer’d. Shak/peare, 
The ewes Hih folded, with diftended thighs, 
Uniniik’d, lay bieeting in diflvefsful cries Pope. 
Difirefsfud and defulatiug events, which have 
attended the miftakes of politicians, fhould be 
prefent in their minds, Watts, 
z. Attended with poverty. 
He, with a body Aird, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to ret, cramm’d with dfref-ful bread, 
Shak fpeare, 
To DISTRIBUTE. v.a. [ diffribua, Lat. } 
To divide among more than two; to 
deul out ; to difpenfate. 


4 5 


DIS 


The king fent over a great ftore of gentlemen 
and warlike people, amongf whom he difiributed 
the land. Spenfer. 

The fpoil got on the Antiates 
Was not ditrihuted Shakfpeare’s Coriolanus. 

She did difiribute ker goods to all them that 

were neareft ot kindred. Fuditn. 

DISTRIBUTER. n. / [from difribute.] 
One who deals out any thing; a dif- 
penker. 

There were judges and difiributers of jufice 
appointed for tic icveral parts of his dominions. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Of that peculiar matter out of which the bo- 
dies of vegetables and of animals are formed, 
water is the camragon vehicle and dijributer to 
the paits of thofe bodies. MFoadusarcd. 


DistrRisutiox. n. f. [diflributio, Lat.] 
a. The act of diftributing or dealing out 
to others; difpenfation, 

Of great riches there is no real ufe, except it 
be in the difiribution. Bacca's Effays. 

Providence has made an equal dijiribution of 
natural gifts, whercof each creature {everally has 
a fhare. L’ Efirange. 

Every man ina great tation would imitate the 
queen in the diribution of offices in his difpofal. 

Swift. 
2. At of giving in charity. 

Let us govern our charitable d:firiburions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circu- 
lation of benefits and returns. Atterbury, 

$. [In logick.] As an integral whole is 
diltinguifhed intoits feveral parts by divi- 
fion; fo the word diffribution is moft 

? © 

properly ufed, when we diftingutth a 
univerfal whole into its feveral kinds of 
fpecies. Watts. 

DisTRIBUTIVE. adj. [from diffribute.} 

z. That is employed in affizning to others 
their portions: as, diffributive juftice, 
that which allots to each his fentence or 
claim. 

If juice will take all, and nothing give, 

ultice methinks is not diftributive. Dryden, 

Oblerve the difiributive juttice of the authors, 
which is conftantly applied to the punifhment of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, dircetiy oppofite 
to the rules of their beft criticks. Swift. 

2. That affigns the various fpecies of a 
general term. 

DiSTRI'BUTIVELY. adv. [from difribu- 
live. | 

I. By diltribution. 

2. Singly; particularly. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin col- 
IeAivcly, in fuch fort that no part thereof fhall 
be found inherent in us; yet, diperdbutiaely at the 
leat, a'l great and gricvous actual offences, as 
they ofer themfelves one by one, both may and 
ought to be by all means avoided. Hooker. 

3. Ina manner that expreffes fingly all 
the particulars included in a general 
term ; not collectively. 

An univerfal term is fometimes taken collec- 
tively for all its particular ideas united together ; 
and fometimes difir:butively, meaning cach of 
them fing'e and alone. Wares’ Logick 


Di'strnictr. n. f. [difridus, Latin. ] 
1. The circuit or territory within which 


a man may be compelled to Se aa 
Cowell. 


2. Circuit of authority ; province. 

His governors, who formed themfelves upon 
the cxample of their grand monarque, pradctiled 
all the arts of dctpotick government in their re- 
fpective dij ris. Addifon. 

Wirth tern diftafte avow’d, 
To their own difricts drive the fuitor crowd. 


Pope's Odvifey. 


DIS 


3% Region; country; territory. 
Thole difir:s which between the tropicks lic 
The fcorching beams, direét!y darted, fry. 
Biackmore, 
DisrricTion. n. [diflvt@us, Latin.) 
Sudden difplay. Little ufed. 

A imile plays with a furprifing agreeablenefs in 
the eye, breaks out with the brightelt difirition, 
and fits like a glory upon tne countenance. 

Cellier on the Afpe®. 

To DistRu'st. v. a. [dis and truf.] To 

regard with diffidence; to diffide in ; 
not to truft. d 

He theweth himfclf unto fuch as do not dif- 

trufi him. Wifdom, 
Distru’st. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Difcredit ; lofs of credit; lofs of con- 
fidence. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diftiufi, and all difpraife. 
Milton. 
2. Sufpicion; want of faith; want of 
confidence in another. 

You doubt not me; nor have I {pent my blood, 

To have my faith no better underitood : 
Your foul ’s above tine hafencfs of difiruf ; 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjutt. 
Dryden. 
Distru’stTFUL. adj. [difiruf? and full. ] 
i. Apt to diltruft ; fufpicious. 

Generals often harbour difrujiful thoughts in 

their breafts. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 
2. Not confident ; diffident. 

The great corruptors of difcourfe have not been 

fo cifirufiful of themfelves. Gov. of rhe Tongue, 
3. Dithdent of himfelf; modeft; timorous. 

Diftrufifud lente with modet caution (peaks ; 

But rattling nonlenfe in full vollies breaks. 
Pope. 
Distru'stFuLLY. adv. [from difrufful, } 


In a diftruftful manner. 
Distru'stFuLNess. n. f. [from diflrufl- 
ful.) The ftate of being diltruftful ; 


want of confidence. 


To DISTURB. v. a. [diflurbo, low Lat.) 

1. To perplex; to difquiet ; to deprive 
of tranquillity. 

He that has his own troubles, and the happi- 

nefs of his neighbours, to dijlurhb him, has wok 


enough. Collier on Enty. 
His youth with wants and hardfhips muft en- 
845€; 


Plots and rebellions muft ti furà his age. Prior. 


2. To confound; to put into irregular 
motions. 
2. To interrupt; to hinder: as, care 


diflurbs ftudy. 


4. To turn off from any direéiion: with 
from. This is not ufual. 
It oft-times may fuccecd, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if 1 fail not; and dijlurd 
His inmoft countels from their dettin’d aim. 
Niilton. 
Distu’rs. n.f. [from the verb.] Con- 
fufion; tumultuary emotion. 
Intant without difurb they took alarm, 
And onward move embuttel’d. Milton. 


Distu RBANCE. n. f. [from difturb. ] 


t. Perplexity; interruption of a fettled 
fiate. 

The denomination of moncy concerns trade, 
and the alteration of that neceffarily brings difur- 
bance to it. Locke. 

2. Confufion; diforder of thoughts. 


They can furvey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or diflurhance. Watts. 


3. Tumult; violation of peace. 
9 


DIS 


This mifchief had not then befall’n, 
And more that hall befal: innumerable 
DiflurLarces on earth through temale fnares. 
Milton, 


Distu’rBer. n. f. [from difurb.] 
1. A violater of peace; he that caufea 
tumults and publick diforders. 
He ftands inthe fight both of God and men 
mott juftly blameable, as a necdlefs diflurser of 


the peace of God’s church, and an author of 
diffenfion. Hocker, 


Men that make an infult upon fociety, ought 
to be humbled, as dijturbers of the public tran- 
quillity. Addijon, 

Ye great diflurbers, who in endlefs noife, 

In blood and horror, feek unnatural joys ; 
For what is all this buftle, but to nun 
Thole thoughts with which you dare not be alone. 
Granville, 
2. He that injures tranquillity; he that 
caufes perturbation of mind. 
Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reit, and my {weet tleep’s d:flurbers. 
Shak/peare; 
To Distu’rn. v.a. [dis and turn.) To 
turn off; to turn afde. Not in ufe. 
~ He glad was to diflurn that furious ftream 
Of war on us, that elfe had (waliow’d them. 
Daniel, 


Disvatua’Tion. n. f. [dis and valuation. } 
Difgrace; diminution of reputation. 
What can be more to the dfva/uation of the 
power of the Spaniard, than that eleven thou- 
fand Englith thould have marched into the heart 
of his countries ? Bacon. 


To Disva'tue. w. a. [dis and value. ] 
To undervalue ; to fet a low price upon. 
Her reputation was difvalued 
In levity. Shakfpeare’s Meay. for Meaf. 
The very fame pride which prompts a man to 
vaunt and overvalue what he is, does as 
forcibly incline him to contemn and difvalue what 
he nas. Government of the Tongue, 


To Disve'Lop. v. a. [ developer, French. ] 
To uncover. DiGi. 


Disu'nron. n. f. [dis and union. ] 
i. Separation; disjunction. 
Reit is moft oppofite to motion, the immediate 
caule of difunion. Glanville's Scepfis. 
Difunion of the corporeal principles, and the 
vital, caufeth death. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 
Let not peace be made before the di/union of 
France and Spain. stddifon's State of the War. 
The ftrength of it will join it{clf to France, and 
grow the clofer to it by its difunion from the reit. 
siddifon on the War, 
2. Breach of concord. 


To Disunr’re. v.a. (dis and unite. } 
1. To feparate ; to divide. 
The beaft they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. To part friends or allies, 


To Disuni're. v. n, [dis and unite.) To 
fall afunde: ; to become feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick 
provides folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the 
body politick do feparate and d:funite, and fo 
become unable to fupport the wholc. South, 


Disu’Nity. n. f. [dis and unity.] A Rate 
of actual feparation. 
* Difunity is the natural property of matter, 
which is nothing clie but an inhnite congeries of 
phy fical monads. More. 


Disu’sace. n.f. [dis and ufage.] The 
gradual ceffation of ufe or cuftom. 

They cut off prefently fuch things as might be 
extinguifhed without danger, leaving the reft tu 
be abulifhed by difufuge through tract of time. 

Hocker. 


DIT 
Disu’se. mf. [dts and n/e.] 


1. Ceflation of ufe ; defuetude; want of 


practice. 
The difufe of the tongue is the only effe&ur! 
remedy againit thete. fiddifon's Guardian, 
2. Ceflation of cuttom, 
_ That obligation upon the lands did not prc- 
fcribe, or cume into «difufe, but by hity comlecu- 
tive years. <Pbuthnor, 


Ig Disu'se. v.a. [dis and uje, ] 


1. To ccafe to make ufe of. 
Tis law, though cuftom now diverts the 
courte : 
As nature's inftitute is yet in force, 
Uneanceil'd, though difus’:. Dryden's Fables, 
Priamin arms di/us'dd invefts his limbs decay’ « 
Dryden, 
2. To. difaccuftom: with from or to; 
more properly from. 
Difufe me from the qucafy pain 
Of being bclov’d and loving. Donne, 
He fhall his troops for fighting ficlds prepare, 
Difus'd to toils and triumphs of the war. Dryden. 


To Disvoucn. v. a. [dis and vouch. ] 
To deflroy the credit of; to contradict. 
Every letter he hath writ hath dé/veush'd ano- 
ther. Shakjpeare. 


Dini D. adj. [dis and wit.) De- 
prived of the wits; mad; ditlracted. 
Not in ufe. 
She ran away alone; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 


But hatted after to be gone, » 
As fhe had becn difwitted, Drayton’s Nymphid. 


Dit. n.f. (dicht, Dutch.] A ditty; a 
poem; atune. Obfolete. 
No bird but did her thrill notes fweetly fing ; 
No tong but did contain a lovely dit. F. Queen. 


Dita’Tion. n. /. [ditatus, Latin.) The 


act of enriching. 

Thofe eaftern worhhippers intended rather ho- 
mage than ditation; the blefled virgin comes in 
the form of poverty. Hal?’ s Contemplations, 

DITCH. n, /. [oic, Saxon; diik, Erfe.] 
3. A trench cut in the ground, ufually 
between fields. 

Some afked for manors, others for acres that 
lay convenient for them; that he would pull down 
his fences, and level his ditches, Arbuthnot. 

Sudden the ditches {well, the meadows twim. 

Thomfon. 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: 

ufed fometimes of a fmall river in 
contempt. 

In the great plagues there were feen, in divers 
ditches and low grounds about London, many 
toads that had tails three inches long. Bacon. 

3. The moat with which a fortrefs is fur- 
rounded. 

The ditches, fuch as they were, were altoge- 
ther dry, and eafy to be pafled over. Knolles. 

4. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any 
thing worthlefs, or thrown away into 
ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats 
cowdung for fallets, fwallows the old rat, and tic 
ditch dog. Shak{peare. 

To Ditcu. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make a ditch. 

I have employed my time, befides ditching, 
in finifhing my travels, Swift. 

DitrcH-DELIVERED, adj. [ditch and 
deliver.) Brought forth in a ditch, 

Finger of birth-{trangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shak/peare’s Macheth. 

Di’tcuer. ne f. [from ditch. ] One who 
digs ditches. 

You merit new employments daily, 


Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 


DIV 


Dirnyrambicn. n. f- [dithyrambus, 
Latin. ] 

1. A fong in honour of Bacchus; in 
which anciently, and now among the 
Italians, the dillraction of ebricty is 
imitated. 

2. Any poem written with wildnefs and 
enthufiafm. 


DITHYRYMBICK., adj, 
fialtick. 

Pindar docs new words and figures rall 
Down isis impetuous dsthyrumbsck tide, 
Ditra'nver. a. f. The fame with pepper- 

wort, 
Ditrany. n.f. [didamnus.) A plant. 
Dittany hath been renowned, for many ages, 
upon the account of its fovereign qualities in mc- 
dicines. tis generally brought over dry from 
the Levant. Milter. 
Virgil reports of «strany, that the wild gosts 
eat it when they are fhot with darts. More. 
Ditrien. ad. [from ditty.] Sung; 
adapted to mufick. 
He, with his loft pipe, and fmooth dittied fong, 


Well knows to fill the wild winds when they 
roar. Milton. 


DITTY. n.f. [dicht, Dutch.] A poem 


to be fung; a fong. 

Although we lay altogether afide the confide- 
ration of «ditty or matter, the very harmony of 
founds being framed in due fort, and carried from 
the ear to the fpiritual faculties of our fouls, is, 
by a native puilfance and efficacy, greatly avail- 
able to biing to a perfeét temper whatfoever is 
there troubled. Hooker. 

Being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engtith ditty lovcly well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. Shakf. 

Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ting, 
And to the warbling lute foft ditties ing. Sandys, 

His annual wound in Lebanon, allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate, 

In am’rous diities, all a fummer’s day. Miiton. 

Mean whilc the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper’d to th’ oaten flute; 

Rough tatyrs danc’d. Milton. 

They will be fighing and finging under thy in- 
exosable windows lamentable «d/té/esy and call 
thee cruel. Dryden, 


Divan. n.f. [an Arabick or Turkihh 
word. | 

t. The council of the oriental princes. 

2. Any councilaflembled: ufed commonly 
in a fenfe of diflike. 


Wild;  enthu- 


Cowley. 


Forth rufh’d in hafte the great confulting peers, | 


Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 

Congratulant approach’d him. Milton. 
Swift to the queenthe herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the confult of the dire divan, Pope. 


To DIVA'RICATE. v. 2. [divaricatus, 
Latin}, To be parted into two; to 
become bifid. 

The partitions are ftrained acrofs: one of them 
divaricates into two, and another into {cveral 
{mall ones. Woodward. 

To Diva’RIcaTE. v. a. To divide into 
two. 

A flender pipe is produced forward towards the 
throat, whercinto it is at lait inferted, and is there 
divaricated, after the fame manner as the fperma- 
tick veffels. Grew. 

D1ıVARICA'TION. n. f. [divaricalio, Lat. ] 

1. Partition into two. 

Dogs, running before their mafters, will ftop 
at a divarication of the way, till they fee which 
hand their mafters will take. Ray’. 

2. Divifion of opinions, 

To take away all doubt, or any probable diva- 
rication, the curfe is plainly fpeciicd, Ereiten. 


DIV 
To DIVE. v. n. [dippan, Saxon, ] 


1. To fink voluntarily under water. 

I am not yet infurmed, whether wien a edi- 
ver diveth, having his eyes open, and (wimmceth 
upon his back, ne fees things in the air greater or 
Jets. DLacon's Natural Hiflery. 

Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 
And, like a winding (tream, the beats divides, 
The Icfs and greater; wio, by fate’s decree, 
Abhor to dive beneath the fouthern fei. Dryden, 

That the air in the blood-veMels of live bu- 
dics has a communication with the outward airy 
] think, fcems plain trom the experiments of Lu- 
man creatures being able to bear air of much 
greater denlity in diving, and of much lef upon 
the tops of mountains, provided tuc chenyes be 


made gradually. Arbit koor 
2. To go under water in fearch of ary 
thing. 


Crocodiles defend thot: pearls which lic in tie 
lakes : the poor Indians «ae caten up by them, 


when they dive for the pearl. Rai en 
The knave deferves it, when he tempts the 
main, 
Where fully fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
loz. 


3. To go deep into any queftion, doGrine, 


or icience. 
The wits that d/v’d moft deep, and foai’d moft 


high, 
Sceking man’s pow’rs, have found iis weaknefs 
fuch. Davies. 


He performs all this out of kis own turd, 
without diving into the arts and fciences fur a 
fupply. Dry ter, 

Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thuie 
fimple ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 
things, we fall prefently into darknefs and ob- 
{curity. Locke. 

You fwim a-top, und on the furface ftrive ; 
But to the depths of nature never Hue. 

Blackmore. 

You fhould havediz’d into my inmoft thoughts. 

a ans 
4. To immerge into any bufnefs or 
condition. 

Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div`d into the world’s deceit, 

Nor can diftinguith. Shakfpcare’s Rickard vu. 


5. To depart from obfervation; to fink. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my foul. Statfpedare. 


To Dive. v., a. To explore by diving. 
Then Brutus, Rome's ont martyr, I muf 
name ; 
The Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of fame. 
Denham. 


To Dive'LL. v.a. [aivello, Latin.] To 
pull; to feparate; to fever. 

They begin to feparate ; and may he eafily d:- 

welled or parted alunder. Brown's Vulg, Lov, 


Di'ver. 2. f. [from dive. ] 


1, One that finks voluntarily under water. 
Perfeverance gains the .diver’s prize. Pipe 


2. One that goes under water in fearch of 


treafure. 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and 
fithers for pearls, that there ate many kinds ct 
fiell-Afh which lie perpetually concealed in the 
deep, fkreened from our fight. Meodwarid, 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
fludy. 

He would have him, as I conccive it, to be no 
fuperficial and floating artificer; but a diver into 
caufes, and into the myftcries of proportion. 

WM otten’s ArchiteBure, 
To DIVE'RGE. wv. n, [aivergo, Latin. ] 
To tend various ways from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which How from feveral 
points of any object and fall perpendicularly on 
any rcfcdling furface, fhall afterwards diverge 
from fo many points. Newton, 
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Dive'acenr. adj. [from divergens, Lat.] 
Tending to various parts from one point. 

Divers. adi. [diverfus, Lat.] Several; 
fundry ; more than one. Out of nfe. 

We nave divers examples in the church of fuch 
as, by fcar, heingcompelicd to tucrifice to ftrange 
guds, repented, and kept itul the ofüce of 
preaching the gofpel. | MWritgift 

The teeth breed when the child is a year and 
a half old: then they caft thcm, and new ones 
come about feven years ; but divers have back- 
wad testi come at twenty, fome at thirty and 
forty Bacon's Natural Hijisry. 

Diuers letters were fhor into the city with ar- 
rows, wherein Sulyman’s councils were revealed. 

Anci/les. 

D-vers friends thought ìt ftraage, that a white 
er budy thould acquire a rich colour upon the 
atuton of fpring-water. Boyle on Colzurs. 

Di'verse. adj. [diverfus, Latin. ] 
1. Different from another. 

Four great beats came up from the fea, di- 

verj one from another. Daniel. 
2. Diferent from itfelf; various; multi- 
form; diffufed. 

Eloquence is a great and diverfe thing, nor did 
fic yet ever favour any man fo much as to be 

< wholly his. f Ben Fonfon. 
3. In different directions. It is little 
ufed but in the latt fente. 
The gourd 
And thirty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, witn refentment fly 
Her fatty bres, and with tendrils creep 
D.verjc, Cetetting contact. Philips. 

To teize his papers, Curl, was next thy care ; 

His papers light fly diverfe, toh in air. Pope. 
DiversiFica’tron. n f. [from diver/ify. } 
1. The act of changing forms or qualities. 

If you confider how varioufly feveral things 
may be compou:ided, you will not wonder that 
fuch fruitful principles, or manners of diverfi- 
frcation, fhould generate differing colours. Boyle. 

2. Variation; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 
4. Change ; alteration. 

This, which is here called a change of will, is 
not a change of his will, but a change in the ob- 
ject, which feems to make a diverfificution of 
the will, but indced is the fame will diver- 
fined. Hale’s Originef Munkind. 

To Dive’Rsiry. v. a. [diverfifer, Fr.] 
1. To make different from another; to 
ditinguihh ; to difcriminate. 

There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as 
much feparated and d'verfified one from another 
as the fpecies of fenfible things are diftinguifhed 
one from another. Locke, 

Male fouls arc d'verfified with fo many charac- 
ters, that the warld has not variety of materials 
fufhcient tofurnifh out their different inclinations. 

siddifon’s SpeBator, 

It was cafer for Homer to find proper fenti- 
ments for Grecian generals, than for Milton 
to divergty his infernal council with proper 
characters. -FAdijon’s SpeGasor. 

2. To make different from itfelf; to vary ; 
to variezate. 

The country being diverfified Letween hills and 
dalcs, woods and plains, one piace more elear, 
another more darkfome, itis a pleafant picture. 

S:dney. 

There is, in the producing of fome fpecics, a 
compofition of matter, waich may be much i- 
wer fificd. Bacon. 

Diversion. n. f. [from divert.] 
1, The act of turning any thing off from 
its courfe. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling of the buds, 
work retention of tne fap for atime, and drucr- 
fin of it ty tne fprouts that were not forward. 

Bacon's Nataral Lory. 
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I have ranked this d'verfion of çnridian prac- 

tice among the eficéts of our contentions. 
Decay of Picty. 
2. The caufe by which any thing is turned 

from its proper courfe or tendency. 
Fortunes, honour, friends, 

Are mere diverfiors trom love's proper oljedt, 
Which only is atéelf. Derkam's Sophy. 
3. Sport; fomething that unbends the 
mind by turning it off from care. Di- 
verfion feems to be fomething lighter 
than amufemert, aud lets forcible than 


pleafure. 


You for thofe ends whole days in council fit, 
And the diverfions of your vouth forget, Maller. 
In the buox of games and diverftons, the rea- 
der’s mind may be fuppofed to be relaxed. 
Aa tifon’s Speator. 
Such productions of wit and humour as ex- 
pofc vice and folly, :urnith afciul diverftaus to 
readers, Addijon’s Free*older. 


4. [In war.] The act or purpofe of 
crawing the enemy off from fome delign, 
by threatening or attacking a diftant 
part. 


Dive’rsity. n. f. [diverfté, Fr. from 
diverfitas, Latin, } 


1. Difterence; diMfimilitude ; unlikenefs. 
Then is there in this diver/ity no contraricty. 
Heoker. 
They cannot be divided, Lut they will prove 
oppofite ; and, not reiting in a bare aiverfity, rite 
into a Contrariety. South, 
The moft common diverfity of human contti- 
tutions ariles from the folid parts, as to their dif- 
ferent degrecs of ftrength and tenion. Arbuthnot. 
2. Variety. 
The diverfity of ceremonics in this kind 
ought not to caule dufenfion in churches. 
Hester. 
Society cannot fubfift without a diverfity of 
ftations; and if God fhould grant every one 
a middle ftation, he would defcat the very 
{cheme of happinefs propofed in it. Rogers, 
3. Diftine being; not identity. 
Confidering any thing.as exiting at any deter- 
mined time and place, we compare it with itfelf 
exiting aw another time, and thereon form the 
ideas of identity and diverfity. Locke. 
4. Variegation. 
A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 


Bluthing in bright diverfities of day. Pape. 


Di'versry. adv. [from diverfe. } 


1. Indifferent ways; differently; varioufly. 
The lack we all have, as well of ghottly as 
of earthly favours, is in cach kind eafily known ; 
but the gifts of God arc fo diverfly beltowed, 
that it feldom appcareth wnat all reccive: what 
all ttand in need of feldom lieth hid, Hosker, 
Both of them do diaerfly work, as they have 
their medium diverfly difpoted. Bacon, 
Whether the king did permit it to fave his 
purfe, or to communicate the envy of a bufinels 
difpleafing to his peuple, was diverfly inter- 
preted. Bacon, 
Leiceftcr bewrayed a dcfire to plant him in the 
queen's favour, which was diverfly interpreted hy 
tuch as thought that great artizan of courts tu do 
nothing by chance, nor much by affcdtion. 
Moston, 
The univerfal matter, which Mofes compre- 
hendcth undcr the names of heaven and carth, is 
by clivers diver/ly underftoud. Raleigh. 
William's arm 
Could nought avan, however fam’d in war ; 
Nor armies leagu’d, that-dever/ly affay’d 


To curb his power. Philips. 


2. In different dire€lions; to different 
points. 

On life’s vaft ocean direrfly we fail ; 

Reafon the card, but pafion is the gale. Pepe. 
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To DIVE'RT. v. a. [diverto, Lat.j 


1. To turn off from any direction or 


courfe. 
I rather will fubjedét me tothe malice 
Of a diverted loud and bloody brother.  Sžuk. 
Knots, by the conflux of the meeting fap, 
Infect the found pine, and divert his grainy 
Tortive and errant, frum his courfe of growth. 
Shak/perre. 
He finds no teafon to have his rent abated, be- 
caufe a greater part of itis diverted from his land- 
lord. Lake. 
They diverted raillery from improper obje&s, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule, at dijon. 
Nothing more ıs requifite for producing all 
the variety of colours, and degrees of retrangi- 
bility, than that the rays of light be Lodics of 
different fizes; the lcait of which may make violet, 
the weakeit and darkeft of thc colours, and be 
morc eafily diterted by refracting furtaces from the 
right courfe; and the reit, as they are bigger and 
bigger, make the ttronger and morc lucid colours, 
blue, grecn, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more dificultly diverted. Newton, 


2. To draw forces toa different part. 

The kings of England would have had an ab- 
folute conqueft of Ireland, if their whole power 
had been employcd ; but ftill there arola fundry 
occafions, which divided, and diverred ttcir 


power fome other way. Davia: 
. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar’d, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve! Mi ‘ron. 

They avoid pleafure, Icf they fnould have 
their atfcctions tainted by any fenfual.ty, and 
diverted from the love or him who is to be tne 
only comfort. Addifon on Italy, 

Maro'’s mufe, not wholly bent 


On what is gainful, fometimes the diverts 
From folid counfel. Phiitps, 


4. To pleafe; to exhilarate. See Diver- 
SION. 


An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftru& 
the kingdom by his papers. Swift, 


5. To fubvert ; to deftroy ; in Shak/peare, 


unlefs it belong tothe firft fenfe. 
Frights, changes, horrours, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of tates. 


Shatfp, 


Diverter. n. /. [from the verb.] Any 
thing that diverts or alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a cheerer of his fpirits, and a diverter of 
fadnefs, Walton, 

To DIYERTI'SE. v. a. [divertifer, Fr. 
diverto, Latin.] To pleafe; to exhi- 
larate ; to divert. Little ufed. 

Let orators initruct, let them dit» rtife, and kt 
them move us; this is what is properly meant 


by the word falt. Dryden, 
Dive/RTIseMENT, n. f. [divertiffement, 


Fr.] Diverlion ; delight; pleafure. 
Not much in ufe. 
How fond foever men sre øf bad divertifermct, y 
it will prove mirth which ends in heavinefs. 
Gevernmert of the Tengue. 
Dive’rtive. adj. [from divert.) Recre- 
ative ; amufive; exhilarating. A word 
not fully authorized. 

l would not exclude the common accidents of 
life, nor even things of a pleafant and divertive 
nature, fo they are inngcent, trom converfation. 

Regers. 

To DIVE'ST. v. a. [deveflir, French. 
The Englifh word is therefore more 
properly written devef. See Devest.] 
To flrip ; to make naked ; to denude. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he diz'«/?s 5 
His fword, his fhicld, he takes, and plumed 

crefts, Denhani, 
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Lot us dizef the gay phantom of temporal tap- 
pincfs of all that falfe lu@re amd ornament in 
which the pride, the paffions, and the folly of 
men have drefled it up. Rovers, 

Dive’sture. n. /. [from adiaf.] The 
aét of putting off, 

The diveflure of mortality difpenfes them from 
thofe laborious and avocating duties which are 
here requifite to be performed. Royle. 

Divi’paBsre. adj. [from divide.] Sepa- 
rate; different; parted. Not ufed. 
How could communities maintain 

Peaccful commerce fiom dividable fhores > 
Shak/peare. 
Divinat. adj. [from divide.) Dife- 
rent ; feparate. Notin ufe. 
Twinn’d brothers of onc womb, 
Whofe procreation, rehdencs, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch with teveral fortunes. 
dbuk/pcare. 
To DIVIDE. v. a. [divido, Latin. } 
1. Tọ part one whole into different pieces. 
Divide the living child ia two, and give half 


to the ane, and haifto the other. I Kings. 
f Let old Timotheus yicld the prize, 
Or Loth divide the crown ; 
He rais’d a mortal tothe thies, 
he drew an angel down. Dryden, 


They were dieuied into litde independent fov- 
ieties, fpeaking ditterent languages. Locke. 

o feparate ; to keep apart, by ftand- 
ing as a partition between. 

Let there he a firmament in the mid of the 
waters, and lct at divide the waters from the 
waters. Genefis. 

You muft go 
Where feas, and wiuds, and dcfarts will divid: 


you. Dryden. 
© To difunite by difcord. 
There fhall fave in one houfe be divided. 
Luke. 
4. To deal out ; to give in fhares. 
Then in the midit a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony: it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shakfpeare. 
Divide the prey intotwo parts; between them 
that took the war upon tkem, who went out to 
battle ; and between all the congregation. 
Numbers. 
Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over 
their familics, and had a right to divide the carth 
by families. Lecke. 
To Divi'deE. v.n. 
1. To part; to funder. 
2. To break friendhip. 
Love cuols, friencfhip falls of, 
Brothers divide. Shakfpzare's King Lear. 
Dr'vinexp. n. f. [from divide.] 
ï. A hare ; the part allotted in divifion. 
Each perfon fhall adapt to him(cif his pecu- 
liar ihare, like other dividends. Decay of Piety. 
If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So vatta prize, let cach his portion hare : 
Make a juft dividend; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. Dry.den 


2. [In arithmetick.] The number given 
to be parted or divided. Cocker. 
Divroer. n. f. [from divide. ] 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 
According as the body moved, the divider did 
more and morc enter into the divided body ; fo it 
joined itfelf to fume new parts of the medium or 
divided body, and did in like manner forfake 
others. Digby 


2. A diltributor ; he who deals out to 


each his hare. 
Who made me a judge or divider over you. 
5 Luke. 
3. A difuniter; the perfon or caufe that 
breaks concord. Ft 
Moncy, the great diuùder of the world, hath, 
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by a flranze revolution, been the teat uniter of 

adivided people. Surfe, 
4- A particular kind of compaffes. 
Divi'puat. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Di- 

vided ; hared or participated in common 

with others. 

She thines, 

Revolv'd on heav'n’s great axle, and her reign 

With thoufind JeYer lights ditrdual holds, 

With thoufand thoufand fars ! Milton. 


Divina‘tion. n.f. [divinatio, Lat.] 

1. Divination is a prediction or foretel'ing 
of future things; which are of a fecret 
and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. Aylife. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the 
entrails of beaits, or Ly other the like fiivulous 
divinat'os. Henker. 

Surely there is no enchzatment agzinft Jacob, 
Neither as terc any divination againit Irael. 

Nuonbers, 
His countenance did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all fouls to his did bow ; 

As wands of dfrnation downward draw, 
And point to beds where fov’rcign gold doth 

g'uw. Dryden, 

The excellency of the foul is feen hy its power 
of divining in dreams : that feveral fuca divine 
tions have been made, none can queliion who 
Lelieves the holy writings. <4ddijon. 

2. Conjectural prefage or prediftion. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lics, 

And L will take it as a (weet difgrace. Saat/p. 


DIVINE. adj. (divinus, Latin. ] 
1. Partaking of the nature of God. 
Her line 


Was hero-make, half human, half divine. 
Dryden, 
2. Proceeding from God; not natural; 

not human. 
The benefit of nature’s light is not thought 
excluded as unneccflary, becaufe the necethty of 
a divine light is magnified, Hyokar, 
Inftruéted, you’d explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackm, 


3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. In 


this fenfe it may admit of comparifon. 
The divine and the riche mind, 
Both by art’s purchafe and by nature’s dower, 
That cver was from heav'n to earth contin’d. 
Davies, 
4. Prefageful ; divining ; prefcient. 
Yet ott his heart, divine of fomething ill, 
Mifgave him; he the fault’ring -meiture felt. 
Milton, 


Divine. n.f. 
1. A minifter of the gofpel; a prieft; a 
clergyman. 

Claudio muft dic to-morrow : let him be fur- 
nithed with divines, and have all cnaritable pre- 
paration. Shakfpeure. 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his dif- 
courte; for hefpoke like a divine in armour. 

Racon’s tleiy Mar, 

A divire has nothing to fay to the wileit cun- 
gregation, which he may not exprefs in a man- 
ner ta be underfloud by the incancit amoug 


them. Swift. 
2. A man {killed in divinity; a theolo- 
ian. 


Th’-cternal caufe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the frit divines. 
Denham, 
To Divi'ne. v. a. [divino, Latin.} To 
foretel ; to foreknow ; to prefage. 
Why doit thou fay king Richard 1s depos’d? 
Dar’ h thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal ? 
To Divi'NE. v.n. 
1. To utter prognoftication. 


Shak/peare, 
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Then is Cæfar and he knit together.——[/ { 
were to divine of this unity, 1 would not pro. 
phely fo. Shak/peare, 

The propliets thereof divine for money. Alie, 

2. To feel prcfages. 
If fecret powers 
Suggeft bur truth co my duning thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our cuuntry’s bets, 
Shak jpeare, 


. To conjecture ; to guefs. 

Fhe belt of commentators can but guefs at bis 
meaning ; none can be certain he has divined 
rightly. Dryden, 

He tuok it witha bow, and foon divin’d 
The fecming toy was not for nought defign’d, 

Drydee, 

Inchange of torment would be eafe: 

Could you divine what lovers bear, 

Even you, Prometheus, would cor fefs 

There is no vulture dike defpsir. Granvilie. 


Divi'nevy. adv. [from ctvine. ] 


r. By the apency or influence of God. 
Faith, as we ufc the word, called commonly 
divine faith, has to dw with no propufitions bug 
thote which ase {uppoica to be daily inipived, 
Locze. 
This topick was very Gily and divinely made 
ufe of by our apoflle, in ius conicrence wita 
philofophers, and the inquifstive people of Atkens. 
Bentley. 

2. Excellently ; in the fupreme degree, 
The Grecians mot dizvinely have given tothe 
active perfection of men, a name exprefiing bota 


beauty and guodnefs. Loker, 
She fairy divinely fair! fit love for gods. 
Aileen, 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave ! 
Injur’d he fell, and dying he torgave ; 
Too noble for revenge. Creech, 


3. Ina manner noting a deity. 
His golden norns appear'd, 
That on the forchead thone divineiy bright, 
And o'er the banks diffus’d a yellow light. 
Addifon, 
Disi'neness. n. f. [from divine. ] 
1. Divinity ; participation of the divine 
nature. 

Is it then impoMble to d.ftinguith the aiuime- 

ncfs of this buok from that which is humane ? 
Grecu 
2. Ezcellence in the fupreme degree. 
By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon: behold diaunen fs 

No elder than a boy. Stal/peare. 
Divr' Ner. n. f. [from To divine. J 
1. One that profefles divinatton, or the 

art of revealing ocgult things by fuper- 

natural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this viner, laid 
claim to me, called me Droniou, and {wore I was 
afured to her; told me whit privy marks 1 had 
ahout me. Shukjpeare. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of 
dclufion, the devil runs into corners, exeicifing 
meaner trumperics, and acting lis deccits in 
witches, Magicians, divin”rsy and fuch mfericr fe- 
ducers. Brown’: Valgar Errouti. 

2. Conjecturer; gueffer. 

If he himtelf be confcious of nothing he them 
thought on, he muft be a notable «diviner of 
thoughts, that can aflure him that he was think- 
ing. Leste. 

Divi’nerness.n./f. [from diviner.] A pro- 
phetels ; a woman profeffing divina- 
tion. 

The mad ditvnere/s had planly writ, 

A time fhvuld come, but many ages yet, 
In which finifter deftinies ordain J 
A dame fhould drown with all her feather’d train. 
Dryden. 
Divinity. n.f. [divinite, Fr. divinitass 
Lat.) 
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1. Participation of the nature and excel- 
lence of God ; deity ; godhead. 

As with new wine intoxic: t:d both, 

They {wim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith to {com the earth. Minor. 

When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, it is only a divinity by way of parti- 
cipation. Stilting fleet, 

2. God; the Deity ; the Supreme Being ; 
the Caule of caufes. 

Tis the Divinity that Rirs within us, 

Tis Heav’n itfelf that points out aa hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. AA idifon. 
3. Falfe god. 

Vain idols, deities that ne’er before 
In Ifrael’s lands had tix'd their dire abodes, 
Beafily divinities, and dioves of gods. Pricer, 

4. Celeitial being. 

God doubtlefs can govern this machine he 
could create, by more direct and eafy methods 
than employing thefe fubfervient divinities. 

Cheyne. 
5. The {cience of divine things; theology. 
Hear him but reafon in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wifh 
You would defire the king were made a prelate. 
Shakfpeare. 
Truft not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this tweet lady lie not guiltlefs here 
Under fome biting errour. Shat/peare. 

Among hard words [ number thofe which arc 

peculiar to divinity, as it is a {cience. Swift. 
6. Something fupernatural. 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 

either in nativity, chance, or death. Shak/p. 

DIVI'SIBLE. adj. [divifibilis, Latin. ] 
Capable of being divided into parts ; 
cifcerptible ; feparable. 

When we frame in our minds any notion of 
matter, we Conceive nothing elfe but extenfion 
and bulk, which is impenetrable, or dizu/tble 
and paflive. Bentley. 

Divisisr'iity. n. f. [divifibilité, Fr. ] The 
quality of admitting divifion or fepara- 
tion of parts. 

The moft palpable abfurditics will prefs the 
afierters of infinite divifibility, =~ Gianville. 

This will eafily appear to any one, who will 
let his thoughts joofe in the vait expanfion of 
face, or arviftbility of matter. Locke. 

Divi'stpreness. a. f. [from divifble. | 
Divilibility. 
Naturalitts difagree about the origin of motion, 
and the indefinite druifiblene/s of matter, Beyle. 
Divi's1on. n.f. [divifio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of dividing any thing into 
parts. 
2. The ttate of being divided. 

Thou madeft the {pirit of the firmament, and 
commanded it to part atunder, and to make a 
d:vifion betwixt the waters. 2 Efdras. 

3. That by which any thing is kept apart ; 
partition. 

4. The part which is feparated from the 
reft by dividing. 

If we lonk into communities and divifisns of 
men, we obferve that the difcreet man, not the 
witty, guides the converfation. Adhdifen, 
. Difunicn ; difcord ; difference. 

There was a drvifion among the people, be- 
caufe of him. thn. 

As to our diviftens with the Romanifts, were 
our differences the produet of heat, they would, 
like fmal} clefts in rhe ground, want but a cool 
fcafon to cement them. Decay of Piety. 

6. One of the parts into which adifcourfe 
is diftributed., 

In tac divifions I have made, I have endea- 
voured, the bef I couid, to govern myfeit by 
the diverfity of mater, Lacke. 


DIV 


Exprefs the heads of your divifens in as few 
and clear words as you can, otherwif I never 
can be able fo retain them. h Swift, 

7. Space between the notes of mufick, or 


parts of a mufical compofure ; jut time. 
Thy tonguc 
Makes Welfh as {weet as ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a fummer’s bower, 
With ravilbing divifion, to her lute. Shar jp- 
Our tongue will run divifons in a tune, nut 
mifngancete, even when our thoughts are totally 
engaged elfewhere. 


S. Diftinétion. 
I will put a divifon between my people and 
thy people. Exodus. 
g. [In arithmetick.] The feparation or 
parting of any number or quantity 
given, into any parts aligned. Cocker. 
10. Subdivifion ; dillinction of the general 

intd {pecies. 


~ 


la Ws ile 


Abound 
In the divihon of cach feveral crime, 
Adting it many ways. Shak/fpeare’s Macbeth, 


Divisor. n. f. [divifor, Latin. ] The num- 
ber given, by which the dividend is di- 
vided; the number which fhows how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided 
into. 


DIVO'RCE. n. f. (divorce, Fr. from di- 
vortium, Latin. ] 


1..The legal feparation of hufband and 
wife. 

Diverce is alawful feparation of hufoand and 
wife, made betore a competent judge, on due 
cognizance had of the caute, and {uficient proof 
made thereof. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

To rettore the king, 
He counfels a divorce, a lofs of her, 
That likea jewel has hung twenty years 
About kis neck, yet never loft her luftre. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry viir. 

He had in his eye the divorce which had paffed 

betwixt the emperor and Scribonia. Dryden, 
2. Separation; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation 
of mind, and diverce of affections, in her, from 
my religion. King Charles. 

Thefe things, to be a baftard, and to be born 
out of lawful wedlock, are convertible the one 
with the others; and ‘tis hard to make divorce 
between thofe things that are fo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertinle terms. <yliffe. 

. The fentence by which a marriage is 
diffolved. 
4. The caufe of any penal feparation. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 
And, as the long divorce of fteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one {weet facrifice, 

And lift my foul to lieav’n. Shukfpeare. 


To Divo'rce. v. a. [from the noun.) 

1, To feparate a hufband or wife from the 
other. 

2. To force afunder; to feparate by vio- 
lence. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe 
two fentences, the former of which doth fhew 
how tic latter is reftrained, and, not marking the 
former, to conclude by tne latter of them ? 

Hooker. 


The continent and the ifland were continued | 


together, within men’s remembrance, hy a 
drawbridge ; but are now divorced by the down- 
falicn cliffs. Carew’s Surucy of Corraall. 
So feem’d her youthful foul not eas’ly forc’d, 
Or from fo fair, fo {weet a feat drvore’d. Waller. 
3. To feparate from another. 
If thou wert not glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 
Sepulch’ring on aaultrefs. Shak/{peare. 
If fo be it were poffitle, that. all other orna- 
ments of mind might be had ua their full pêr- 


DIV 


feftion, neverthelefs the mind that fhould pof- 
fefs them, diverce: fiom picty, could be but a 
fpetacle vf commiferation. Hooker. 
4. To take away; to put away. 
l dare not make myieli fo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble titie 
Your matter wed me to : nothing but death 
Snail e’cr divorce my Cignities. Shahkjpeare, 
Aerial paure the lungs with gentle force 
Conitant embrace by turns, by turns divorce. 
T Llackmore, 
Divo’RceMENT. 2. f. [from divorce. ] 
Divorce; feparation of marriage. 
Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in 
her hand, and {end her out of his houfe. Deur. 


Divo/rcer. n. f. (from divorce.) The 
perfon or caufe which produces divorce 
or feparation. 

Death is the violent eftranger of acquaintance, 
the eternal divorczr of marriage. 


A te 


Drummond. 
DIURE'TICK. adj. (werrx@.] Having 
the power to provoke urine. 

Diureticks are decoétions, emulfions, and oils 
of emollient vegetables, that relax the urinary ~ 
paflazes; fuch as relax ought to be tried bcfore 
fuch as force and ftimulate. Thofe emollie: 
ought to be taken in open air, to hin e 
from perfpiring, and on empty fto 


Graceful as Jonn, fhe moderates the MS, 
And whiftles {weet her diuretick Rrains. 


DIURNAL. adj. [diurnus, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is a fhort year, 
the greateft neat about two in the afternoon, 
when the fun is paft the meridian, which is the 
diurnal folftice, and the fame is evident from the 
thermometer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Think, ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reficéted, may with matter fere foment. Mitrom. 


2, Conftituting the day. 
Why does he order the diurna? hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rife in ours ? 
Prior, 
3. Performed in a day; daily ; quoti- 
dian. 


Young. 


The prime orh, 
Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal. Milton. 
The diurnal and annual revolution of the fun 
have been, from the beginning of nature, con- 
fiant, regular, and univerfally obfervable by all 
mankind. Lecke. 
Div’RNaL. n. f. [diurnal, Fr.] A jour- 
nal ; a day-book. 
Div/RNALLY. adv. 
Daily ; every day. 
As we make the enquiries, we fhali diurnally 
communicate them to the publick. Tatler, 
Diutu/Rnity. n. f. (diuturnitas, Lat.} 
Length of duration. ' 
Such a coming, as it might be faid that that 
generation fheuld not pafs till it was fulfilled, 
they needed not fuphote of fuch diuturnity. 


+ Brows Vulgar Evrours. 

To DIVU’LGE. v. a. [divulzo, Lat. } 

1. To publifh; to make publick ; to re- 
veal to the world. 

Men are better contented to have their com~ 
mendations fuppreffed, than the contrary much 
divulecd. Hecker . 

T will pluck the veil of mocefty from the fo 
fccming miftre{s Page, and divulge Page himfelf 
for a fecure and wilful A &eon. Shakfpeare, 

Thefe anfwers, in the filent aight recciv’d, 
The king himfelf divulg’d, the land believ’d. 

Dryden. 

You are deprived of the right over your own 
fentiments, of the privilegeof every human crea- 
ture, to divulge or conceal then. ` Pepe. 

The cabinets of the fick, and the clofets cf the 


‘ 


[from diurnal.] 


DO 
dead, have been ranfacked to publifh private lct- 
ters, and divulge to all mankind the moft fecret 
fcntuments of frrendthip. . Pope. 
2. To proclaim; to declare by a publick 
ad. 


This is true glory and renown, when God, 
Looking on th’ carth, with approbation marks 


The jut man, and divuiger him through heave 


To all his angels, who with true applaute 
Recount his praifes. Milton, 


Divu'tGer. n. f. [from divulze.] A 
publifher; one that expofes to publick 
view. 

I think not any thing in my letters could tend 
fo much to my reproach, as the odious divulging 
of them d'd to the infamy of the divulgers. 

King Charles. 


Divu'tsion. n. f. [divulfio, Lat.] The 
a&t of plucking away. 
Ariftotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit 
of the beaver, and the divulfion of his tetticles. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Zo Di'zen. v. a. [This word feems cor- 
rupted from dight.] To drefs ; to deck; 
torig out. A low word. 


lady fhip lifts up the fath to be feen; 
fe I had dizen’d you out like a queen. 


Swift, 
Dizzarp. n. f. [from dizzy.] A block- 
head ; a fool. Dia 


Dizziness. n. f. [from dizsy.] Giddi- 
nefs; whirl in the head. 
Fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fome to 
diftraction, and caufeth an aching and dizzizefs 
in founder heads. Glanville. 


DIZZY. ad;. (dip, o1p1g, Saxon. ] 
a. Giddy; vertiginous ; having in the 
head the fenfation of turning round. 
All on a fudden miferable pain 
Surpris’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. Milton. 
2. Caufing giddinefs. 


How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cait one’s eyes fo low ! 
3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 
What followers, what retinue canft thou gain ? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, ~ 
Longer than thou canft tecd them on thy coft? 
Milton. 
To Dr'zzy. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To whirl round ; to make giddy. 
Not the dreadful {pout, 
Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defcent, than fhall my prompted {word 
Falling on Diomede. Shatfpeare, 
To divide him inventorially, would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. Shakfpeare, 


To DO. v. a. Thou dof, he doth or does ; 

reter. did; part. paff. done. [von, Sax. 
doen, Dutch. } 

1. To pra&ife or a& any thing good or 


Shak, 


bad. 
Thou hah done evil above all that werc before 
thee. i 1 Kings, 
Flee evil, and 22 good. . Pfalms. 
2. To perform ; to achieve. > 


They help, who hurt fo finall; 
And he hath nothing dore, that derà not all. 
Danie!, 
Learn to live well, that thou mayft dic fo too; 
To live and dic is all we have to do. Derhar:. 
What is the reafon a man’s arm won't {milc 
and frown, and do.all the intellcétual poftures of 
me countenance ? Coliier, 
3. To execute ; to difcharge. 
May one, thatis a herald and a prince, 


De a fait meflege to his kingly ears? Shak /p, 


DO 


Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation trom his matter,  Skokfp. 
The pany <4 of the fenate a guard, that 
they mig! t æ their contciences. Buea, 


4. To caufe. This ftruéture is obfolete. 
A fatal plague which many did to dyc. Spenfer. 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming tide, 
Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 
Nothing but death Čan do me to refpire. Fairy Q. 


5. To tranfact. 


The thing was not done in a corner. 


6. To produce any effect to another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he waved indifferently "twat doing them 
neither good nor harm. Shakfpeare. 

Thou haft, Sebattian, doze good feature thame. 

Shakfpeare. 

Ii there be any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee «do cafe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. = = Shakffeare. 

"Tis true, I did fo; nor was it in vain: 

She did me right, and latisiicd my vengeance. 
Rowe. 
You do her too much honour: the hath nei- 
ther fente nor talte, if the dares to refufe you. 
Swift. 
>. To have recourfe to; to practife as the 
laft effort : commonly in the form of a 
affionate interrogation. 
What will ye doin the end thereof? Jeren. 


8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of 


another. 
I know what God will do for me. Samuel. 
Acts of mercy dove to the poor, fhall be ac- 
cepted and rewarded as dene to our Saviour him- 
fclf. sliterbury. 


g. Toexert; to put forth. 
Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 
2 Timothy. 


ro. To manage by way of intercourfe or 
dealing ; to have bufinefs ; to deal. 

I have been deterred by an indifpofition from 
having much to do with {teams of fo dangerous a 
nature. Boyle, 

What had I to do with kings and courts ? 

My humble lot had cał me far beneati: them. 
Rowe. 
tr. To gain; to effect by influence. 

It is much that a jet with a fad brow will d? 
with a fellow that never had the ache in his 
fhoulders. Shak/peare, 

His queen, notwithftanding fhe had preiented 
him with divers children, and with a crown alfo, 
though he would not acknowledge it, could do 
nothing with him. Bacon, 


12. To make any thing what it is not. 
Off with the crown, and with the crown his 


ATs. 


head ; 
And whilt we breathe, take him to do him 
dead. Shakfpearc, 


13. To finih; to end. 
As for this mercy, 
Which he intends for Lear and for Cordclia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Sha!) never fee his pardon. Shakfpeare. 
Go to the reading of fome part of the New 
Teftament, not curclefsly, er in hafte, as if vou 
had a mind to have dove; but attentively, as to 
be able to give fome account of what you havc 
read. PDuppa. 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was «ere, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would ran. 
Dryilen. 
14. To conclude ; to fettle. 
Trey did their work and din’d. Pricer, 
When all is done, there is no man can ferve his 
own intezett bettenthan by ferving God. Lil/tfen. 
15. To put. 
Why, Warwick, who fhoutd de tie duke to 
death 2 Shut fpeure. 
The lord Aubrey Yere 


Was done to death. Shal/peare. 


DO 
16. The phrafe, what t vo with, figni- 


fies how to beftow; what ufe to make 
of; what courfe to take; how tocm- 
ploy ; which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity» 
that if it were not for God, they would not know 
avhat to do with them{clves, or how to enjay 
themfelves tor unc hour. Lillotjen, 


To Do. v. n. 
1. To aét or behave in any manner well or 
ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former man- 
ners: they fear not the Lord, neither do they 
after the law and commandment which the Lord 
commanded tie children of Jacob. 2 Kings. 

As every prince fhould govern as he would a: 
fire to be governed, fo every tubject ought ta 
obey as he would defire to be obeyed, according 
to the maxim of doing as we would be doze by. 

Tempe. 
2. To make an end; to conclude: only 
in the compound preterit. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every mo- 
ment difcover fomething new; but when vou 
have done, you will have but a confufed notion 
of the place. Speëtażter. 


3. To ceafe to be concerned with; to 
ceafe to care about; to cefift from no- 
tice or practice : only in the compound 
preterit. 

No men would make ule of dilunited parties 
to deftroy one body, unlefs they were fure to 
mafter them whenthey had done with them. 

Stillingfleet. 

I have done with Chaucer, when I have an- 
{wered fome objections. Dryden. 

We have not yet done wits aifenting te propu- 
fitions at firft hearing, and underftanding their 
terms. Locke. 

Having done with fuch amufements, we give 
up what we cannot difown. Pope. 


4. To fare; to be with regard to ficknefe 
or health. 
Good woman, how dof thou ? 


The better that it pleafes your good worhhip 
to afk. Shakfpeare, 


5- To fucceed ; to fulfil a purpofe. 
Come, ’tis no matter; we fhall d? without nim. 
Add: fon. 
You would do well to prefer a bill againit alk 
kings and parliaments fince the conquest; and, 
if that won’t do, challenge the crown. Coilier. 


6. To deal with. 
No man, who hath to do with the king, will 


think himfclf fafe, unlefs you be his good angel, 
and guide him. Bacon, 


7. To Do is ufed for any verb, to fave the 
repetition of the word: as, Z flail come, 
but if I do not, go away; that is, if { 
come not. 

Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, young, with airows two. 
Sidney. 
If anv thing in the world deferve our ferious 
ftudy and confideration, thole principles of reli- 
gion do. Tillotfon. 
Take all things which relax the veins; for 
wiat dees fu, prevents tuo vigorous a motion 
through the arteries. ctrbhutkhnote 

8. Do is a word of vehement command, 
or earneit requeft : as, helo me, do; 
make hafle, do. 

If thou haft loft thy land, do not alfo lofe thy 
conftancy ; and if thou mutt dic a lirie louner, 


yet d? not dic impatiently. Tayhr. 
Loofe me.—I wiil free thee. 
— Do, and I'll be thy flave, , »~ Dryten. 


Q9. To Do is put before verbs femetimes 


DOC 


expletively: as, Z do love, or I love ; 


I did Jove, or Í loved. 

The Turks do acknowledge Gad the Father, 
creator of heaven and earth, being the frit Per- 
fon in the Trinity, though they deny the rett. 

ue Bacon’s Haly War. 

This juft reproach their virtue dses excite. 
Dryden. 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pepe. 
10. Sometimes emphatically : as, Z do bate 

him, but cvill not cvrong him, 

Perdition catch my foul 

But F do love thee; and when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again. Shak{peare. 
I1. Sometimes by wav of Oppofiton ; as, 

Í did love him, but /corn him noru. 

To DoatT. v. n. See Zv Dore. 
DO'CIELE. adj. [docilis, Lat.] Tra&ta- 
ble; docile; ealy to be taught. 

The aftsine featt ot fow-thifiles and brambles 
is commonly (ct before them, as all the food and 
enteituinment of their teadercil and moft decible 
age. Milton. 

Do'ciuneness, n. f. [from docibke.] 

Teachablenefs; docility ; readinefs to 

learn. 

I might enlarge in commerdation of the noble 
hound, as alfo of the docidienefi of dogs in gc- 
neral. Malton’ “tiger, 


DO'CILE. adj. (docilis, Latin. ] 
1. ‘Teachable ; ealily inftruéted ; tra@a- 
ble. 

Dogs foon grow accuftomed to whatever they 
are taught, and, being dori/e and tractable, are 
very ufeful. Evils’ Voyage; 

2, With fo before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the fecret as of ill, 

With {miles I could betray, with temper kill. 

Prior, 

Doci'Lity. n. f- [docilité, Fr. from do- 

cilitas, Latin.] Aptnefs to be taught ; 
readinefs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underftand- 
ing was aptnefs and docé/:ty, and all that they at- 
tributed to his will was a poffibility to be vir- 
tucus. South, 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of 
every creature for ufe? the doci/ity of an ele- 
phant, and the infitiency of a caniel tor travelling 
in defarts ? Grew, 

Docx. n. f. [oocca, Saxon.] A plant; a 
weed. 

The fpecies are feventcen, ten of which grow 
wild, feveral of them being ufed in medecine; 
and the fort called the oriental burdock, is faid 
to be the true rhubarb. Miller, 

Nothing teems 

Bat hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 

Loving both beauty and utility. Shakfpeare. 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock tnat riles to thy nofe : 

Cut down the dock, ’twill fprout again; but 

know, 

Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swift. 
DOSK. v. f ' 
1. The ftump of the tail, which remains 

after docking. 

2. The folid part of the tail. 

The tail of a great rhinuccros is not well de- 
feribed by Bontius. The dock is about half an 
mich thick, and two inches broad, like an apo- 
theeary's fpatula. Grew’s Mufieum, 

Dock. n. f. [as fome imagine, of duyen. ] 

A place where water is let in or out at 

pleafure, where fhips are built or laid 

up. 

The boatfwain and mariner may bring reli- 
gion to what decd they peale. Howel. 

There are docks for their gallies and men of 
War, as well as work-houlcs fur all land and na- 
Yal preparations. efldifon, 


To Docx. v. a. [from dock, a tail. ] 


2. To cut any thing fhort ai 


3. To cut offa reckoning ; to cut off an 


4. To lay the thip in a dock. 
Do’ckeT. nf, 


DOC 
1. To cut offa tail. 


One or two ftood conitant centry, who docked 
all favours handed down ; and {pread a huge in- 
vifible net between the prince and fubject, 
through which nothing of value could pafs. Swift, 


entail. 
A direétion tied upon 


goods; a fummary of a larger writing. 
Didi. 


DO'CTOR. n. fo [do&er, Lat.] 


r. One that has taken the highell degree 
ia the faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
fick. In fome univerfities they have 
dcttors of mufick. In its original im- 
port, it means a man fo well verfed in 
his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 

No woman had it, Lut a civil doder, 
Who did refulfe three thoufand ducats of mc, 
And bege'd the ring. Shah fpeure. 
Then {tool there up one in the council, a 
Pharifee, named Gamalicl, a deor of laws, 47s, 


2. A man fkilled in any profeffion, 
Then fubtle doors fcriptures made their pride, 
Cafuilts, like cocks, ftruck out cach other's eyes. 
Denham, 

Each profelyte would wate his docor belt, 
Wirth abrolute cxclufion to the rett, Dryden. 


3. A phyfician ; one who undertakes the 
cure of difeafes. 
By med’cine lire may be prolong’d, yet death 
Wall feize the door too. Shukfpeare. 
How dues your paticnt, «cor £— 
— Not fo fick, my lord, 
As fhe is troubled with thick coming fancies. 
Shakfpeare. 
Children will not take thofe medicines from 
the doéfer's hand, which they will trom a nufc 
or mother. Gov. of Tongue. 
To ‘pothecarics let the learn’d prefciibe, 
That men may die without a double bribe ; 
Let them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 
When «doétors frft have fign’d the bloody bill. 
Drytr. 
He that can cure by recreation, and make plea- 
fure the vehicle of health, is a accor at it in good 
carn: Ít. Collier. 
In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who reco- 
vered, owed thcir lives to the ttrength of nature 
and a good cunilitution, while fuch a one hap- 
pened to be the «odor. Swift. 


4. Any able or learned man. 
The fimple perfon, that can but apprehend 
and fpeak fenfe, is as much judge of ıt as the 
greateft «dod?or in the {chool. Digby of Bodies. 
To Do’etor. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
phyfick ; to cure : to treat with medi- 
cines. A low word. 
Do’croraL. adj. [dodoralis, Lat.] Re- 
lating to the degree of a doctor. 
Do'croraLry. adv. [from doĝoral.] In 
manner of a do@or. 
The phyficians reforted to him to touch his 
pulfe, and confider of his difeafe doforaily at 
their departure. Hakewill. 
Do’ctorsnip. n. fa [from dodor.} The 
rank of a doétor. 


Frem a fcholar he became a fellow, and then 
the prefident of the college, after he had received 
all the graces and degrees, the prodtorfhip and 
the dod?orship. P Clarendon. 


DocTRIUNAL. adj. [do@rina, Latin.) 
1. Containing doctrine, or fomething for- 


mally taught. 
The verfe naturally affords us the doth inal pro- 
potion, which hall be our fubjcet South, 


Docrkl'NALLY. adv. 


DOD 


2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 


nT. 

To this end the word of God no otherwife 
ferveth, than only in the nature of a doérinalin- 
trument. Hooker. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which, 
being no where found but in fermions, maketh 
them cffeétual to fave fouls, and leaveth all 
other defrina/ means befides deftitute of vitad 
efficacy? Rooker. 


/ e . 
DocTRi'NAat. n.e fe Something that is 


part of dogtrin git Pa 
Not fuch as affent to every word in fcriptures 
can be faid in woffrinals to deny Chrift. South. 


{from do&rine.} 
In the form of docirine; pofitively, as 
neceflary to be held. 


t 
Scripture accommodates itfelf to common 


opinions, and cmploys tke ufual forms of tpeech, 
without delivering any thing dotérinaiy concern- 
ing thee points. Raye 
Do'cTRINE. n. f. [dodrina, Latin.) 
1. The principles or pofitions of any fect 
or matter ; that which is taught. 

To make new atticles of faith and dse- 
triney no man thinketh it lawful: new dani of 
government, what church or commonwealth i 
there which maketh not, either at o 
other. 

Yc arc the fons of clergy, who bring 3 
dofrives fairly to the heht, and invite men with 
frecdom to ex2mine them. sitterbury. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is 
the doéirine of gravitation, or mutual tendency of 


all bodies tow.wd cach other. Watts. 
2. The act of teaching. 
He faid unto them in his do&rine. Mark. 


Do'cumentT. n. /. [documentum, Latin.] 
1. Precept; inflruction; direction. 

It isa moht neccflary inftrudtion and docwme At 
for them, that as her majefty made them dilpen- 
fators of her favour, fo it Lehoveth them to thew 
themfelves equal diftributors. Bacon. 

Learners fhould not be too much crowded with 
a heap or multitude of sacuanents or ideas at ong 
time. Warts. 

2. Precept, in an ill fenfe ; a precept ifo- 
Jently authoritative, magiiterially dog- 
matical, folemuly trifling. 

Gentle infinustions picree, us oil is the molt 
penetrating of all liquors; but in magilicria: do- 
cumsnts men think themf{clves attacked, and ftand 
upon their guard. Government of the Tongus. 

It is not unneceffary to digett the documents of 
cracking authors into feveral claffes. Harvey. 

DODDER. n. f. (touteren, to oot up, 
Dutch. Skinner.) 


Dodder is 2 fingular plant: when it firft hoots 
from the feed it has little roots, which picice the 
carth near the rootsof other plants; but the cas 
pilloinents of which it ts formed foon after cling- 
ing about thefe plants, the ruots wither awuy. 
From this time it propagates ittclf along the Ralks 
of the plant, entangling it{clf about them. Jt has 
no leaves, but confills of capillaments or falks, 
browmih with a caf of red, which run to great 
lengths. They have tubercles, which fix then 
fait down to the plant, and by micars of which 
they abforb the juices defined for its nourifhs 
ment. idl, 

Do’ppERED. adj. [from dodder.) Over- 
grown with dodder; covered with fv- 
percrefcent plants. 

= Near the hearth a laure? grew, : 
Do:lleo?d with age, whole boughs encompass 
round 
The houfehold gods, and fhade the holy ground. 
Dryden's Aeneid, 
The peafants were enjoin’d 

Scre-wood, and firs, and doddsr’d oaks to find. 
Dryden's Fables. 

Dove'cacon. n. fo [Mhra and yuia. | 


A figure of twelve fides. 
5 


DOE 


DonrcaTemo’RION. n. f. [Sudinalnpspior. ] 


The twelfth part. 
"Tis dodecatcmorion thus deferil’d: 
Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains, 
Let twelve eahautt, that not one part remains ; 
Ic follows ttreight, that every twelfth contines 


Ta Donc, v. n. [probably 
from doz; to fhift, and pla 
like adog.] The 
is low and vulga 

t. Toufe craft; to dea) with tergiverfa- 
syto play mean tricks; to ufe low 


fly tricks, 
l its fenfes 


ood offices and due retributions we may 
inching and niggardly, it argues an 
nd ignobleanind, where we have appa- 
wronged, to higgle and dodge in the 
. Hale's Contemplation. 
nfideration fhould make men grow 
olging aud thewing tricks with God. 
Scuth. 
ift place as another approaches, 
he wad, any tine this ten ycars full, 
With him betwixt Cambridge and the 
ull. Milton. 
; falt and loofe ; to raife expec- 


fons and difappoint them. 

You know my pafon for Martha, and what 
adance the has led me; fhe: dotyed with me 
above thiity years. widdifon, 

The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging 
about this or t’ other ceremony, is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jal, by 
which no more than one can get'in at a time. 

Swift. 

Do’pxin. n. f. [duythen, Dutch.] A doit- 

kin, or little doit; a contemptuous name 


for a low coin. 
I would not buy them for a dodkin. 
Lily’s Grammar confirued. 


Do’pman. n. /. The name of a fifth. 

Fih that cati their fhell are the lobftcr, the 
crab, the craw-hth, the hodmandod or dodnan, 
and the tortoi(e. Bacon. 

Doe. n». /. [da, Saxon; daa, Danith ; 
dama, Latin.] A fhe deer; the female 
of a buck. 

Then but forbear vour food a little while, 
While, like ador, I goto find my fawn, 

And give it food. Shakfpcare’s As you like it. 

Bucks have horns, decs none. Bacon's Nat, Hif. 

The fearful doe 

And flying ftag amidit the greyhounds go. 
Dryden's Firgil. 
Doe: n.f. [from To do.] A feat; what 

one has to do ; what one can perform. 

: No fooner he does pecp into 
The world; but he has donc his doe. 

Do'er. n. f. [from To do. ] 

a. One that does any thing gocd or bad. 
o foul a thing, O! thou injuftice art, 
That tort’reft both the awi and difreft. 
’ i ` Danid. 

It may be indeed a publick crime, or a nati- 
onal mifchicf ; yct it $s but a private act, and the 

` deer of it may chance to pay his head fur his pic- 
fumption. ' South 
2. Aor; agent. Hen 
sel rity re 1 : oa 
Sith thus far we open the things that Davr 
“been done, let nut the principal doers theimicives 
be forgotten. Hooker. 
3. Performer. 


Hudibra:. 


"Ey 


Onc judgeth the prize tothe bef doer, of which. 


they are no lefs glad than great princes are of 
triumphs. Sidney. 
4. An aćtive, or bufy, or valiant perfon. 
Feat not my lord, we will not ñand to prate ; 
© Talkers are no good doers : be affur’d, 
We go to ufe our hands, and nct our tongues. 


Wor. I, 


Shakjpeare.. 


They are pres 


in fhew than in 


be controllers of his wifdom. 


doth, 

Though lending to foreigners, upon ufc, doth 
not at all alter the balance of trade between thofe 
countrics, yet it docs alter the exchange between 
thole countries. Locke, 

To Dorr. v.a. [from do of.] The word 
is in all its fenies obfolete, and fearcely 
ufed except by rufticks ; yet it is a pure 
and commodious word. 

1. To put off drets. 

You have decciv’d our truft, 
And made us «s/f our eafy robes of peace, 
To ciuth our old limbs in ungentle ftecl. 
Shah {peare’s Henry rv. 
Daf thofe links. Milton's elgonsfies. 
Nature, in awe ta him, 
Had doffid her gaudy trim, 
With her great maftei fo to {ympathize. Milton. 

That judge is hot, and doffs his gown. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Alcides doffs the lion's tawny hide. Rowe. 

2. To ftrip; to deveft of any thing. 

Why art thou trottbled, Herod? What vain 

fear 
Thy blood-revalving breaft doth move? 
Heav’n’s king, who dofs himfelf our flefh to 
wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ferve in love. 
Craflaw 
3. To put away; to get rid of. 
Your cye in Scotland 
Would create fuldiers, and make women fight, 
To doff their dire diftreffes, Shakfp. Macbeth, 

4. To fhift off; to delay; to refer to an- 
other time ; to put off. 

Every day thou dof j me with fome device, 
Lago; and rather keep’ft from me all conveni- 
ency, than fupplieft me with the leat advantage 
of hope. Shak/{peare’s Othello. 

Away, [will not have to do with you — 
—Canit thou fo doff me ? Shatfpeare, 


DOG. n. f. [dogghe, Dutch; canis, Lat. ] 

te A domeftic animal remarkably various 
inhis fpecies; comprifing the maltuff, the 
fpaniel, the bull-dog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with 
many others. The larger fort are ufed 
as a guard; the icf for ‘ports. 

Such fmuling rogues as tucfe ‘sooth every paf- 

fion : 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
Wib ev'ry gale and vary of their matters, 
As knowing naught, like dogs, but foilowing. 
Saukfpeare's King Lear. 

Why fhould we not tùink a watch and piftol 
as diftinct fpecies one from another, as a horfe 
and a deg ? Lecke. 

The clamour roars of men, and boys and aes. 

Thomjon, 

2. A conflellation called Sirius, or Canicu- 

la, rifing and fetting with tue fun during 
the canicular days, or dogdays. 

Among the fuuthero conttellations, two there 
are who bear the name of the .fog; the one in 
fiatcen degrees latitude, containing- on the left 
thigh a ftar of the fint magnitude, ufually called 
Procyon, or Anticanus. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

It parts the twins and crab, the doy divides 
And Argo’s keel that broke the frathy tides. 

$ Creech. 
3. A reproachful name for a man. 
I never heard a pafiun fo confus’d, 


ers but (mall doers: greater 
ed. Knolles’ Hiftory. 
4 — ~ 

Abitually performs or prac- 


' Common Prayer. 
this we thew ourfelves weak, and unapt to 
be doers of his will, in that we take ùpon us to 
Heoker, 


Dors. The third perfon from do, for 


DOG 
So ftrange, outrageous, and fo variatle, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the ftrects. Shakfp. 
Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. 
3 Dihiipprans, 
4. Torgive or fend to the Docs; to throw 

away. To voto the Iocs; to be ruined, 
+ deftroyed, or devoured. 
Had whole Colepeper’s wealth been hops and 
’ hogs, 
~ Could he himfelf have fent it to the fogs ? 
Pope. 
5- It is ufed as the term for the male of 
feveral fpecies: as, the dog fox, the dix 
otter. - 

It ever I thank any man, I'll thank you; but 
that they call compliments is like the encounter 
of two dog apes. Shakjpeares 

The fame ill tatc of fenfe wiil ferve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoke, and fheer the {wine. 

Dryden, 
6. Dog is a particle added to any thing, to 
mark meannefs, or degeneracy, or worth- 
leffnefs: as, cog rofe. 
To Doc. v. a. {from the noun.] To hunt, 
as a dog, infidioufly and indefatigably. 


I have dogg'd him like his murtherer. SAukfpe 
I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 
Shukfpear ee 


Sorrow dogging fin, 
AffiiGions forted. Herbert. 
I rear the dread events that dog them both, 
Left fome ill- greeting touch attemptthe perfon 
Of our renowned fifter. Milton. 
Thefe fpivitual joys are dogged by no tad 
fequels. Glanville. 
[ have been purfyed, degeed, and way-laid 
through feveral nations, and even now Scarce 
think: myfclf fecure. Pope. 
Hate dogs their rife, and infult mocks their 
fall. Vanity of Human Wifes. 
Doc-FisHER. n. f. [dog and ffber.] A 
kind of fith, 
The dog-fifler is good azainft the falling fick- 
nefs. Walton. 
Doc-TEETH. n. f. [dog and teeth.] The 
teeth in the human head next to the 
grinders; the eye-teeth. 

The beit intruments for dividing of herbs 
are incifor-teeth ; for cracking of hard fubftanceg, 
as bones and nuts, grinders, or mill tecth; for 
dividing of fActh, tharp-pointed or dogreeth. 


Arbuthnot on ciliments, 
Doc-trick. a. f. [dogand irick.] An ill 
turn; furly or brutal treatment. 
Learn better manners, or I hall ferve you a 
dog-trick; Vil make you kiow vour -rider. 
Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
Do'caane. n. f. [dogand dane.] A plant. 
Miller. 
DocBERRY-TREE. A kind of cherry. 
Do'cso.t. n. f [doo and folt.J, OF this 
word I know not the meaning, unlefs it 
be, that when meal or flower is fifted òr 
bolted to a certain degree, the coarfer 
part is called dogéolt, or flower for dogs. 
His only folace was, that now 
His daf hait tortune was fo low, 
That either it mut quickly end, 
Or turn about again, and mend. Hudibras. 
Do'corian. a f. [dsg and Priar.} The 
briar thai bears the hip; the cynofbaton, 
Do’ccueaP. adj. [dog and cheap.) Cheap 
as dog’s meat; cheap as the offal bought 
for dogs. 
Good ftore of harlots, fay you, and dogcheap ? 
YY CH. 


Do’anays. n. /. (dog and days.] The 
days in which the dogttar rifes and fets 


4C 


DOG' 


with the fun, vulgarly reputed unwhole- 
fome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without 
Promotion and titles, than for a healthy man to 
fit in the fun, in the brightett d¢agduys, and remain 
without warmth, Clarendon. 

Do’cpraw. n. f. fidog and draw.] A ma- 
nifeft deprehenfion of an offender againft 
venifon in the foret, when he is tound 
drawing after a decr by the fcent ofa 
hound which he leads in his hand. 

Cowell. 

Doce. n. /- [doze, Italian.] The title of 
the chief magiltrate of Venice and Ge- 
Nod. 

Doria has a ftatue at tne entrance of the doge’s 
palace, with the title of deliverer of the com- 
moenwealth. didi: fon. 

Do’crisx. z. f. [from dog and £/b.] An- 
other name for a fhark 

It is part of the jaw of a thark, or dogfiy. 

Woedward., 

Do'crry. x. f. [dog and fy.] A voracious 
biting fly. 

Thump-buckler Mars began, 
And at Minerva with a lance of brafs he head- 
long ran; 
Thefe vile words ufhering his blows, Thou dg- 
fly, what’s the caute 
Thou makett gods fight thus? Chapman's Iliad. 

Do'cceEp. ad;. [from deg.) Sullen; four; 
morofe; ill-humoured; gloomy. 

Your uncle muft not know but you are dead: 
Vil Allethefe asgged {pies with falie reports. 

Stakfpeare’s King Fein. 

Degged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whofe over-weening arm I have pluck’d back, 
By falfc accuse doth level at my life. Shakfp. 

Few miles on horfeback had they jogged, 
Eut fortune unto them turn’d dogged. Hudibras. 


Do'ccenDty. adv. [from dogged. | Sullen- 
ly; gloomily; fourly; morofely. 


Do’cGepyess. n. f. [from dogged.] 
Gloom of mind; fullennefs; morofenefs. 
Do'ccer. n. /. [from doz, for its mean- 
nefs. Skinner.) A fmall fhip with one 


matt. 


Do'cezrer. adr. [from dog.) Toofed 
from the meafures or rules of regular 
poetry; vile; defpicable; mean: uled 
of verfes. 

Then haten Oy and Doeg to rehearfe, 
Two foo!s that crutch their feeble fenfe on verie; 
Who by my mufe to all fucceeding times 
Shail live, tn fpite of their own dozg’re/ rhymes. 
Dryden 
Your wit burlefque may one ftep higher climb, 
Aad in his tphere may judge all degy’vel rhyme. 
Dryden, 
It is a cifpute among the criticks, whether 
Durlefque poetry runs beft in heroick verfe, like 
that of the Difpeniary ; or m doggre/, like that 
ot Hadibras. add.tijon’s SpeSatar, 

Do'ccerer. n. f Mean, defpicable, 

worthlefs verfes. 
The hand and heac were never loft of thofe 
Who dealt in dcgg’rel, ot who pin'd in profa 
Dryden*s Juvenal. 
The vilet dogz'`rel Grabftreet (ends 
Will pafs for yours with foes and friends. 
Sw: ft. 

Do'ceiss. adj. [from dog.} Churlih ; 

brutal. 


Do'GHEARTED. adj. [deg and heart. ] 
Cruel; pitilefs; malicious. 
His unkindnefs, 
Tirat fript her from his benedidtion, tum’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her Gear rights 


To his dughearted daughters, Shakffearc. 
33 


Do’GHore. n. f. [do 


2. [In canon law.] Dogma is that deter- 


Docma’TIcaL. } adj. [from dogma.] Au- 
DoGma’tick. f- thorative ; magitterial; 


DOG 
and bole.) A vile 


hole; a mean habitati . 
France is a degho!:, and it no more merits the 
tread of a man’s foot: to the wars. Shat/peare, 
But could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too, 
Sweet country feats are purchas’d ev’ry where, 
With laads and gardens, at lefs price than hetig 
You hire a darkfome doghcle by the year. 
Diyden’s Fuveral. 
Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On fome pateh’d dogole e&'d with ends of wall. 
Pope, 


on, 


Do'GKENNEL. n. f. [dog and kennel.) A 


little hut or houte for dogs. j 
A certain nobleman, beginning with a dsg- 
kennel, never lived to finith the palace he kad con- 
trived. j Dryden. 
I am d:fired to recommend a dogkenncl to any 
that thall want a pack. Tatler, 


Do’ctouse. n. f. [dog and loufe.} An 


infect that harbours on dogs. 


DOGMA. n. f. (Latin. ] 
1. Eftablifhed principle ; 


doftrinal no- 
tion. 

Our poet was a ftoick philofopher, and all his 
moral fentences are drawn from the dogmas of that 
fects | i Dryden, 


mination which confilts in, and has a 
relation to, fome cafuiftical point of 
doGrine, or fome doétrinal part of the 
chriftian faith. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


pofitive; in the manner of a philofo- 
pher laying down the firft principles of 
a fect. 

The dim and bounded intellect ef man feldom 
pro(pcroufly adventures to be dogmatical about 
things that approach to infinite, whether in vaf- 
nefs or littlencts. Beyle. 

I izid by my natural dithdence and fcepticilm 
for a while, to take up that dogmacical way which 
is fo much his charaéter. £ Dryden. 

Learning gives usa difcovery of our ignorance, 
and keeps us from being peremptory and dogma- 
tical in our determinations. Collier on Pride. 

Critcks write in a pofitive dogmatick way, 
without either language, genius, or imagination. 

Specluter. 

One of thefe authors is indeed fo grave, fen- 
tenticus, degmatical a rogue, that there is no en- 
during him. Swift. 

DocmĒa'ticaLLY. adv. [from dogmati- 
cal.) Magitfterially ; pofitively. 

I fhall not prefume to interpofe dogmatically in 
a controverly, which I look never to fee decided. 

South. 

Docma’TICaLness. n. /. [from dogmati- 

cal.| The quality of being dogmatical ; 
mazifterialnefs ; mock authority. 


Do’cmatist.a.f. [dogmatifle, Fr. J-A ma- 
gifterial teacher; a pofitive aflerter; a 
bold advancer of principles. 

I could defcribe the vanity of bold opinion, 
which the fogmareis themielves demonitrate in all 
the controverfies they are engaged in. Glanville. 

A dog matif? in religion is not a great way off 
from a higot, and is in high danger of growing 
up to be a bloody perfecutor. Watts. 

To DOo'GMATIZE. v. n. [from dogma. ] 
To affert pofitively ; to advance with- 
out diftrult ; to teach magilterially. 

Thefe, with the pride of dcegmatizing {chools, 
Impos'd on nature arbitrary rules; 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey, 
‘And moye as Jearned frenzy trac’d the way. 
Psackmere. 


Do'GSLEF 


Do'csmeat. n. f. 


DOI 


Doemati'zer. a. f. [from dogmatize.] 


An afferter; a magifterial teacher; a 
bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the cons 
felons of vur church, are not properly chargeable 
cither on papifts or proteitanis, but on particular 
ogmatizers of both parties. Harmond, 


an. f. (dog and rofe.] The 

flower of the hip. 
Of the rough or hairy excrefce:cc, thofe on the 
fografe, a good initarce.  Derham. 


tended fleep. 3 
Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hufbard, 
who raifed an eftate by fnoring; but then he is 
reprefented to have flcpt what the common peo- 
ple call «og /Meep. Addifor, 
[dig and meat.) Re- 
fufe; vile ftuff; offal like the fleth fold 
to feed dogs. 
His reverence bought of me thifflower of a! 
the market; tnefe are but dog/meat to ’em. 
Dryden. 
Do'GsTAR. 2. f. [dog and flar; canicula, 
Lat.} The ftar which gives the nan 
to the dogdays. 
All fhun the raging dogfiar’s {ul 
And from the half-unpeopled tuw 


t 
Addifon, 
Do'cstootH. n.f. [from dog and tosth.] 
A plant. Miller, 
Do’crrot. n. f. [dog and trot.] A gen- 
tle trot like that ot a dog. 
This faid, they both advanc’d, and rode 
A degtror through the bawling crowd. Hudibras, 
Docwe’ary. adj, [dog and weary.] 
Tired as a dog ; exceflively weary. 
On, maftcr, mafter, I have watch’d fo long, 
That I'm dogweary. Shak/peare, 
Do'cwoop. n.f. A fpecies of cornelian 
cherry. 


Doi'ty. n.f. A fpecies of woollen tuff, 
fo called, I fuppofe, from the name of 
the firt maker. 

We fhould be as weary of one fet of acquaint- 
ance, though never fo good, as we are of one fuit, 
though never fo fine: a fool, anda doj/y ftud, 
would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety. Congreve’s Way of the World, 


Do'rncs. n.f. [from To do. This word 
has hardly any fingular. } 


r. Things done ; events; tranfa@ions. 
l have but kill'd a Ay.— 
— But how if that fly hada father and mother? 
How would he hang his flender gilded wings, 
And buz lamented dogs in the air! Shak/p. 


2. Feats; actions: good or bad. 
The next degree was to mark all Zetmane’s 
dzizgs, {peeches, and fafbions, and to take them 
unto herfelf, as a pattern of worthy proceeding. 
s Sidney. 
If I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My facuities nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, let me fay 
Tis but the fate of placc, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakfpeare. 
At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their doings great diflike declar’d, 
And teftified againft their ways. 


3. Behaviour; conduct. 
Never the earth on his round fhoulders bare 
A maid train’d up from high or low degree, 
That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with refpect, few words with curtefy. 
Sidney, 


Milton, 


4. Condudt ; difpenfation. 
Dangcrous it were forthe feeble brains of man. 
to wade far into the doings of the Maun High. 
Lcakes, 


DOL 


_ Stirs bufle; tumult. 
Shall there be then, in the mean while, no 


doings ? Hooter, 
6. Feftivity; merriment: as, jolly do- 
ings. 


9. This word is now only ufed in a ludi- 
crous fenfe, or in low mean lang 
After fuch miraculous doings, w 
in a condition ot bringing France t r 
’ Swift, 


When they will not give a doir torclieve a lame 

beggar, they will lay out ten to fce 2 dead Indian. 

Shat/peare’s Tempel. 

In Anna’s wars a foldier, poor and old, 
Had dearly earn’d a little purfe of gold; 

Tir’d with 2 tedious march, one lucklefs night 

He flept, poor dog! and loit it toadart, Pape. 


DOLE. n. f. [from dal; dzlan, Sax.] 
1. The aét of diftribution or dealing. 
It was your prefurmife, 

. That in a, uf blows your ton might drop. 

- ¢ Skak/peare. 
e perfonal fruition in any man cannot reach 
grcat riches: there is a cuftody of them, 
wer of dole and donative of them, or a 
them, but no folid ufe to the owner. 

Bacon. 


At her general dsle, 
Each receives his ancient foul. Cleareland. 
2, Any thing dealt out or diflributed. 

Now, my matters, happy man be his dsle, 
fay [; every man to his bufinefs. Shatfpeure. 

Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 

Fall on, and happy man be °s dole. Hedsbras, 
3. Provifions or money diltributed in cha- 
rity. 

They had fuch firm dependence on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray; 
So fure the de/e, fo ready at their call, 

They Rood prepar'd to fee the manna fall. 
Dryden. 

Clients of old were feafteds; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt atth’ outward door, 
Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatcn’d. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. Blows dealt out. 
_ What if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d, 
He now be dealing dole among his foes, 
And over heaps of flaughter’d walk his way ? 
Milton, 
§. [from dolor.] Grief; forrow ; mifery. 
Obfolete. 

Yonder they Jic; the poor old man, thcir fa- 
ther, making fuch pitiful d/e over them, that all 
beholders take his part with weeping. = Shak/p. 

Our fometime fitter, now our queen, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

Jn equal fcale weighing delight and do/e, 

Taken to wife. Shakjpeare's Hamlet 
_ They might hope to change 

Tarment with cafe, ancl fooncit recompenfe, 

Dole with delight. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Jo Dat. v. a. [from the noun. To 
Dia. 


deal; to diftribute. 
Dore. z. f. Void fpace Icft in tillage. 
| Dia. 
© Do'terur. adj. [dole and full.) 
1. Sorrowful; difmal; cxprefling grief ; 
guerulous. 

She earnefily entreated to know the caufe 
thercof, that either fhe might comfort or accom- 
pany her do/cfu/ humour. Sidney. 

For none but you, or who of you it learns, 
Can rightfully aread fo doleful lay. Spenfer. 

With fcrewed face, and dcleful whine, they 


only ply with fenfclefs harangues of confciencc 
-againit carnal ordinanccs, South, 


nov 


Juh then the hero caft a do/eful cry, 
And in thofe ardent flames began to try: 
The blind contagion 1ag’d within his veins. 
Dryden, 


2. Melancholy ; afficted ; feeling grief; 


forrowful. 
he oft my doleful fire cried to me, tarry, 
fon, 


hen firft he fpied my love! Sidney. 


3. Difmal; imprefling forrow; dolori- 


fick. 


It watereth the heart to the end it may 
fruétify ; maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full 
of magnanimity and courage; ferveth as a moft 
approved remedy againft all do/-ful and heavy 
accidents, which befal men in this piefent life. 
Hocker. 
No light, but rather darknefs vifible, 
Serv'd only to difcover fights of woe, 
Regions of forrow, do/eful hades, where peace 
And refi can never dwell! Milton, 
Happy the mortal man, who now at laft 
Has through this do/eful vale of mis’ry paft; 
Who tohis deftin’d ttage has carried on 
The tedious load, and laid his burden down. 
Prior. 

Do'LeFrutty. adv. [from doleful.} Ina 
doleful manner; forrowfully ; difmally ; 
querulonfly. 

Do'cerucness. n. f. [from dolefid. } 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. Queruvloufnefs. 

3. Dilmalnefs. 

Do'Lesome. adj. [from dole] Maelan- 
choly ; gloomy; difmal; forrowful ; 
doleful., . 

Hell-ward bending o’er the beach defcry 
The dolefome paffage to th’ infernal iky. Pope. 

Do'tesomety. adv. [from dolefome.] In 
a dolefome manner. 

Do’LEsomMENEss. (from dolefome.] Gloom; 
melancholy ; difmalnefs. 

Dott. n.f. 

1, A contraction of Dorothy. 

Doll Teartheet. Shakfpeare. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby. 


Do'-var. [daler, Dutch.] A Dutch and 
German coin of different value, from 
about two fhillings and fixpence to four 
and fixpence, 

He difburs’d 
Ten thoufand do//ars for vur gen'ral ufe. Shat/p. 


Dotort'Ficx. adj. [dolorificus, Latin.] 
That caufes grief or pain. 

The pain returned, diffipating that vapour 
which obftrufed the nerves, and giving the 
dolorifick motion free paflage again. Ray. 
_ This, by the foftnefs and rarity of the fluid, 
is infenfibley and not dolorifick. Arbuth. on Air. 


Do’Lorous. adj. [from dolor, Latin. ] 
I. Sorowful ; doleful; difmal; gloomy; 
imprefling forrow. 


We are taught, by his example, that the pre- 
fence of dclorws and dreadful objeéts, even in 
minds mof perfeét, may, as clouds, overcatt all 


feafonab'e joy. Hooter. 
You take me in tou do/erous a fenfe: 
I fpake t’ you for your comfort. Shat/peare, 


Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs’d and many a region dolorcus y 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, cens, and 
fades of death. Miton. 
Talk not of ruling in this dz/*reus gloom, 
Nor think vain words, he cried, cun cafe my 
doom. Pepe, 


2. Painful. 


Their difpatch is quick, and lefs de/orous than 
the paw of the bear, or teeth of the lion. 
More’s Antidere again Atheifm, 


DON 


Do'cour. n.f. [dolor, Latin.] 
t. Grief; forrow. 
I’ve words too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue’s office thould Le prodigal, 
To breathe th’ abundant colour of the heart, 
: Shaky care, 
2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

Never troubling him cithcr with afking quef- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy; but 
rather fitting tu his do/vr dolvrous difcourfes of 
their own and other folks misfortunes, Sidney. 

3. Pain; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that 

is good, duth” avert the dolours of dcath. 
Bacon. 


Do'teuin. n. fa [delphin, Latin; though 
the dolphin is fuppofed to be not the 


fame fifh.} The name of a fifth. 
His delights 
Were do/pkin like; they (hew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in. Shakfpecre, 
Draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and 
dolphins. Peacham. 
DOLT. n./. [dol, Teutonick.] A heavy 
ftupid fellow; a blockhead; a thick- 
fkull; a loggerhead. 
Let dolts in haite fome altar fairerc& 
To thofe high pow’rs, which idly fit above. 
Sidney: 
Thou haft not half that power to do me ham, 
As I have to be hurts: oh gull, oh do/r, 
As ignorant as dirt! SAukf[peare’s Drhelic. 
Like men condenin’d to thunder-bolts, 
Who, cre the blow, become mere do/ts ; 
They neither have the hearts to ftay, 
Nor wit enough to run away. 
Wood's adult’rate copper, 
Which, as he fcutter’d, we, like dai¢sy 
Miftook at firit for thundcr-Lolts. 


Do’ttisu. adj. [from dolt.] 
mean ; dull; blockifh. 


Dametas, the molt amant do/?:73 clown that 
ever was without tle privilege of a bauble. 

Sidney. 

Do'maBsı.E. adj. [domaċilis, Latin.] Tame. 

able. Dit, 


Doman. n.f. (domaine, French, fror 
dominium, Latin. ] 
1. Dominion ; empire. 
Rome’s great emperor, whofe wide domart 
Had ample territory, wealth aud pow'r. 
M:lrsr, 
Ocean trembles for his green domain. 


Tkomfon, 


Ladibr aSo 


Suift. 
Stupid ; 


2. Poffeffion; eftate. 
A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the King’s domains. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
3. The land about a manfion-houfe occu- 
pied by the lord. 


Dome. n. jJ. (dome, French, from domus, 
Latin. } 
1, A building ; a houfe; a fabrick. 
Beft Le he call'd among good men, 
Who to his God this column rais’d : 

Though lightning rike the deme again, 

The man who built it thall be prais’d. Prier. 

Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft 
A tianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueit ; 
Approach the dome, the focial banyuet fhare. 

Pepe's Ody fey. 
2. A hemifpherical arch; a cupola. 
DOME'STICAL. 2 ad. [domeflicus, La- 
DOMU'/STICK. §  tin.] 
1. Belonging to the houfe; not relating 
to things publick. 

The neceffities of man had at the firft no other 
helps and fupplics than domeffical; fuch as that 
which the prophet implieth, fsying, Can a mother 
forget her child 2 Haoker. 

. 4C2 


DOM 


The praftical knowledge of the demefiick duties 

is the princtpal glory of a woman. Claria. 
2. Private ; done at home; not open. 

In this their domefical celebration of the paff- 
over, they divided {upper intotwocour{es. Hooker. 

Beholciing thus, G nappy as a quecn! 

We cry: but fhift the gaudy, flatt’ring fcene, 
View her at home in her dome/iick light, 
For thither the muft come, at leaft at night. 
Granville. 
g. Inhabiting the houfe; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband is an honef, 

tractable, and dooa-/ické animal. -dddifon, 
4. Not foreign; inteftine. 

Domzfical evils, tor that we think we can maf- 
ter them at ail times, are often permitted to run 
on forward, till it be too late to. recall them. 

Hesker, Dedication, 

Equality of two dmmeflick pow’ rs 
Breeds fcrupulous faction. Saak/peare. 

Combine together ’gainft the cnemy; 

For thefe dome/?:ce and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Shak{p. King Lear, 

Such they were who might prefume t’have done 
Much for the king and-nhonour of the itate; 

Having the chicfeft ations undergone, 

Both foreign and dorm:eflical, of late. Daniel. 

Next to the fin of thofe who began that rebel- 
lion, theirs muit needs be, who nindered the 
fpecdy fuppreiing of it, by domejirck diffentions, 

ing Charles, 
To Dome'sticaTe. v. a. [from domef. 
tick} To make domeftick ; to with. 


draw from the publick. Clarifa, 


Domesticx. n. f One kept in the 
fame houfe. 

A fervant dwells remote from all knowledge 
of his lord’s purpofes: he lives as a kind of fo- 
reigner under the fame roof; a domefiick, and yet 
a {tranger too. Sour k. 


To Do'miFy. v.a. [domifico, Latin.) To 
tame. Did, 
Dominant. adj. [dominant, French; 
dominans, Lat.) Predominant; pre- 
fiding ; afcendant. . 


To DOMINATE. v. a. [dominatus, La- 
tin.] To predominate ; to prevail over 
the reft. 

I thus conclude my theme, 


The dominating humour makes the dream. 
Dryden. 
Domination. n. f. [dominatio, Latin. ] 
tı. Power; dominion. 
Thou and thine ufurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppreffed bey. Shatf{p. King John. 
2. Tyranny; infolent authority. 
Maxıminus traded with the Goths in the pro- 
duct of his own ettate in Thracia, the place of 
his nativity; whither he retired, to withdraw 
from the unjuft domination of Opilius Macrinus. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
3. One highly exalted in power: ufed of 
angelick beings. 
He heav’n of heav’ns, and all the powers 
therein, 
By thee crested; and by thee threw down 
Th’ afpiring dominations. Milten?’s Paradife Lef. 
Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powr’s| 
Milton 


Do’miwative. adj. [from dominate.} Im- 
perions ; infolent. Nia. 


DOMINATOR. n. f. (Latin.] The 
prefiding or predominant power or in- 
fluence. 

Jupiter and Mars are deminators for this north- 
wet part of the world, which maketh the pco- 
ple impatient of fervituds, lovers of liberty mar- 
tial, and courzgeous, Ca:nien’s Remains 


To DOMINE'ER. v. dominor, Watin.] 
To rule with inlolence; to {well; to 
blutter; to a& withou troll. 

Go to the feaft, revel, and domineer, 
Caroufe full meafure. Sh 

The voice of confcience now is low at 

chaftifing the paffions, as old Eli did hi 
domineering fons. 

Both would their little ends {ecure ; 
He fighs for freedom, the for pow’r: 
His wifhes tend abroad to roam, 
And hers to domineer at hone. Prior. 

Dominica. adj. [dominicalis, Latin. ] 


That notes the Lord’s day, or Sunday. 
The cycle of the moon ferves to thew the 
epacts, and that of the fun the csminical letter, 
throughout all their variations. Hohler cn Time. 
Domt’N10Nn. w. fè [dominium, Latin. ] 
1. Sovereign authority ; unlimited power. 
They on the earth 
Deminicn exerci{c, and in the air, 
Chiefly on man. 

He gave us only over beat, fiih, fowl, 
Dzminicn abfolute; that right we hoid 
By his donation: but man over man 
He made not lord. Milten. 

Bleft ufe of paw’r, O virtuous pride in kings! 
And like his bounty whence dominion {prings. 

Tickel. 
2. Power; right of poffefion or ufe, 


without being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, 

which was under the private dominion of another. 

f Locke, 

3. Territory; region; diflri@: confider- 
ed as fubjedt. 

The donations of bifhopricks the kings of 
England did ever retain in all their dominions, 
when the pope’s ufurped authority was at the 
higheft. Davies on Ireland. 

4. Predominance ; afcendant. 

Objccts placed foremoft ought to be more 
finifhed than thofe caft behind, and to have do- 
minion over things confufed and tranfient. 


Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 


Milton, 


5. An order of angels, 

By him were all things created, vifible and in- 
vifible, whether they be throncs or doménicas, or 
principalities or powers. Coloffians. 

Don. n. J. [dominus, Latin.] The Spa- 
nifh title for a gentleman: as, Don 


Quixote. It is with us ufed ludi- 
croufly. 
To the great dons of wit, 
Phebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. 
Dryden. 
To Don. v. a. [To do on.] To put on; 
to inveit with: the contrary to dof. 
Obfolete. 
The purple morning lett her crimfon bed, 
And don’d her robes of pure vermiilion hue. 
Fairfax 
Her helm the virgin den’, Fairfax. 
What! thould I don this robe, and trouble 
you. Stuk/peare, 


Do'nary. n. f. [donarium, Latin.] A 
thing given to facred ufes. 


Dona'tion. n. f. [donatio, Latin. ] 
I. The act of giving any thing; the aĝ 
of beftowing. 
He gave us only over bea, fith, fowl, 
Dominion abfolute; that right we hold 
By his donation, Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
After dsnaticn there is an lute change and 
alienation made of the property of th hing given: 
which being fo alienated, a man has no more to 
do with it than with a thing bought with an- 
other’s money. South. 
2. The grant by which any thing is given 
or conferred, | 


“DOO 


. Howfoever the letter of that donation may be 
uniegarded by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo 
imprinted in their hearts, as if every one laid 
claim for himfelf unto that which was conferred. 
upon all. Raleign's Effays. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'ny 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufusp’d; ' 
Other denation none thou cani} produce. Milron. 

NATIVES 2. f. [donatif, French; from 
donatus, Latin. } ie. 

1, A gilt; a largefs; a i ae a dole | 
of mone uted, 

The Roman emperor’s cuftom was, at certain 


folemn times, to beftow on his foldiers a dena- 
tive; which donative they received wearing gar- 


bA n 
- 


lands upon their heads, Hooker. 
They we:e entertained with publick fhews and ' 

danatiues, to make them more eably digeft their 

Joft liberty. Dryden, — 


2. [In law.] A benefice merely given 


and collated by the rion tothe man, f 


without cither prefentation to the ordi- 
nary, or in{tituticn by the ordinary, or 


indu@tion by his orders. Cowell, 


Never did steeple carry double tru 
His is the donaative, and mine the ¢ 


Done. The part. paff. of To a 
Another like fair tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whofo did eat, eftfoons did know 
Eotn good and evil: O mournful memory! 
That tree, through one man’s fault, hath done ug 
all to dye. Spenfer’s Farry Queen. 


Done. a kind of interjefion. The word 
by which a wager is concluded: when 
a wager is offered, he that accepts it 
fays done. 
Donc: the wager? Shatfpeare’s Temps. 
One thing, fweet-heart, I will atk ;. 5 
Take me for a new-fahhion'd mafk. 
— Done: but my bargain thall be this, 
I'll throw mv maik off when I kifs. Cleaveland, 
Twas done and done, and the fox, by confent, 
was to be the judge. L’ Efirange, 
Do’xjon. n. f- [now corrupted to dun- 
geon, from domnionum, low Latin, ac- 
cording to Menage.) The higheft and 
flrongeft tower of the caftle, in which 
prifoners were kept ; as in Chaucer. It 
1s now ufed of fubterraneous prifons. 
The grete toure, that was fo thicke and ftrong,y 
Which of the cattle was the chief dexgcun, 
Wherein the knightes were in prifon, 
Was evin joynant to the garden-wal!, 
Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer. 
Do'nor. n.f. [from dono, Latin.) A 
giver; a beftower; one who gives any 
thing. 
Litters thick befiege the aonor’s gate, : 


And begging lords and teeming a ies wait 

The promis’d dole. es Fuvenal, 
It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to 

confider how often goud defigns are fruftrated and 

perverted to purpofes, which, could the doners 

themfelves bave forefeen, they would have been 


very loth to promote. Atterbury, 
Do’nsuip. n. /. [from don.] 


rank 


Quality or 

a gentleman or knight. 
I’m none of thofe, 

Your bofom- friends, as you fuppofes 

But Ralpb himfelf, your trufty (quire, 

Wh’ has dragg’d your don/hip out o’ th’ mire. 

r Hudibras. 


Doo'pie. n. f- [a cant word, perhaps 


corrupted from do little > faineant.) A 
trier; an idler. 

Zo DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon. } 

1. To judge, sf - 


l 


DOO 


Him through malice fall’n, 
father of mercy and grace! thou didt not doom 
Su fri@tly, but much murc to pity incline. 
7 , Milton 
2. To condemn to any punifhment; to 


fentence. 
He mav be don't to chains, to fhame, to death, 


Juftly th? impartial fates con 
Do:ming that lun to be the fire 
Of tuch another fon, 

3. To pronounce co 


Minos, the atrict inquifitor, appears, 


An ives and Crimes, with his affeflurs, hears; 
Round tn his urn the blended balls he rowls, 
Abtolves the juit, and dooms the guilty touls. 
Dryden's feneid. 
4. To command judicially or authorita- 
tively. 
Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 


Aud thall that tongue give pardon to a flave. 
Shak/peare. 


leftine ; to command by uncon- 
ble authority. 

nd the gads, by their fupreme command, 
loom'd our thips to feek the Latian land. 
Dryden's fEncid, 
ave no will but what vour eyes ordain; 

"d to love, as they are doom’ d to reign. 

Granville. 


Doom. n: /. [vom, Sax. doem, Dutch. } 


1. Judicial fentence ; judgment. 

He's Hed, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield ; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expect your highnefs’ doom of life or death. 

Shak/peare, 

To Satan, firit in fin, his doom applied, 

Though in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft 
Milton, 

And now, withont redeniption, all mankind 
Mutt have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By dcom (evere. Milton, 

In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all 
hearts fhall be laid open, no onc fhall be made to 
anfwer for what he knows nothing of; but fhall 
receive his docm, his confcience accufing or ex- 
cufing him. Locke. 

2. The great and final judgment. 

Search Wind(or Caftle, elves, within and out: 
Strew good Juck, ouphes, on every facred room, 
That it may ftand till the perpetual doom. Shak/p. 


3. Condemnation; judicial fentence. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I'll tell thee thou doft evil. Szak/p. King Lear, 


4. Determination declared. 
If friend or foe, let him be gently us’d. 
—Revoke that doom of mercy, for ’tis Clifford. 
Shak/peare, 


5. The ftate to which one is deitined. 
By day the web and loom, 
And homely houfehold tafk, fhall be her doom. 
im Dryden's Iliad, 


5. To 


trolla 


6. Ruin; deftruGtion. _ 
From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their doom; 
And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. 
Pope. 


Doo'mspay. n. f. [doom and day. } $ 
1. The day of final and univerfal judg 
ment ; the laft, the great aye 
Men, wives, and children ftare, cry out, 
and run, 
As it were doomflay. Shakfp. Julius Cefar. 
They may ferve for any theme, and never be 
out of date until docmfday. Brown. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 
Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night : 
This only holiday of all the year, 
We privileg’d in funhhine may appear. Dryden, 
2. The day of fentence or condemnation. 
All-fouls day is my body’s doumfday, Shak/p. 


~ 
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Doomspay-boox. n. f. (doomfday and 
book. | A hook made by order of Wil- 
liam “tl nqueror, m which the 
eftates of the kingdom were regiftered. 


The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of 
moncy by ores, per oras, which is mentioned in 
mfdayebook. Camden. 
DOOR. n.f. [dop, dune, Saxon ; dorris, 
Erfe.] 

t. The gate of a houfe; that which 
opens to yield entrance. Door is uled 
of houles, and gates of cities or pub- 
lick buildings ; except in the licence of 
poetry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground, 
And every door of free will open few. Fairy Q. 
In the fide, a door 
Contriv’d; and of provifions laid in large, 
For man and beall. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread, 
As many «oars into onc temple lead. Denham, 
For without rules there can be no art, any 
more than there can be a houfe without a door to 
conduét you in. Dryden, 

2. In familiar language, a houfe: often 

in the plural, doors. 


Lay one piece of ficth or fith in the open air, 
and anothcr of the fame kind and bignefs within 
doors. Bucon’s Natural HHiftory. 

Let hitn doubt whether his cloaths be warm, 
and fo go naked; whether his houfe be firm, 
and live without coors, Decay of Piety. 

Martin's office is now the fecond door in the 
fircet, wnere he will fee Parnel. -drbuthnot. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors, 
and never faw the actions of their own fpecies, 
puth at thole who approach them with their fore- 
heads. Addifon’s SpeEtator, 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe, 
and turned the owner out of doors, cdddifon. 


3. Entrance ; portal. 
The tender blades of grafs appear; 
And buds, that yet the blait of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of lifey and doubt to clothe the 
year. Dryden. 
4. Paffage; avenue; means of approach. 
The indilpenfable neceihity of fincere obedi- 
ence fhuts the door againgt all temptations to carnal 
fecurity. Hammond. 
5. Out of Door, or Doors. No more 
to be found; quite gone; fairly fent 
away. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thec 
now, 
With a harfh voice and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties, thou would'f fear no more ; 
The gallows and the whip ure owt of deor. 
Dryden's Perfius. 
His imaginary title of fatherhood is cu? ef 
docrs, and Cain is no prince over his brother. 
Lecke. 


6. At the Door of any one. Imputable; 
chargeable upon him. 
In any of which parts if I have failed, the 
fault lies wholly u? my door. Dryden. 
7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near 
to; bordering upon. 
A feditious word leads to a*broil, and a riot 
unpunithed is but meat door to a tumult. 
L’ Fyirange. 
Do'orcase. n. /. [door and cafe.] The 
frame in which the door is enclofed. 
The making of frames for doorcajes, is the 


framing of two pieces of wood athwart two 
othe ie Moxon. 


Do'a keeper. on. f- [door and keepers] 
Porter ; one that keeps the entrance of 


a houle. : 
He that hath given the following aiiftances 
to thee, dcfireste Le even a ducrekeepsr in God's 


wr 
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houfe, and to be a fervant to the mceane ot 
Gad’s fervants. Taylor's Preface. 

Do'oyET. n.f. A paper containing a 
warrant. 

Before the inftitution of this office, no doquet 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon ot 
alienation made, could be purchafed without an 
oath. Bicon’s Office of Alienation. 


Do’rmant. adj. (dormant, French. ] 
t. Sleeping. 

He a dragon! if lic be, ’tis 2 very peaceful 
one: l can infure nis anger is dor mane; or, fhould 
he feem to roufe, ’tis well lafhing him, and he 
will flecp like a top. Congreve’s Old Bachelor. 

With this radius he is faid to ttrike and kill his 
prey, fur which he lies, asit were, dormant, till 
it fwims within his reach. Grew's Mufeum. 

2. Ina fleeping poflure. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and dor- 
mant. Brown. 

3. Private ; not publick. 

There were other dormant mufters of foldiers 
throughout all parts of the realm, that were put 
in rcadinefs, but not drawn together. Bacon 

4. Concealed ; not divulged. 

It would be prudent to referve thefe privileges 
dormant, never to be produced but upon great 
occafions. Swift. 

5. Leaning; not perpendicular. 

Old dormant windows inult confefs 
Her beams: their glimmering {pectacles, 

Struck witn the fplendor of her face, 


Do th’ office of a buining glafs. Cleaveland, 


-Do'rmiTory. n. f. (dormitorium, Lat.] 


1. A place to fleep in: ufed commonly 
for a room with many beds. 

Rooms that have thorough lights are left for 
entertainment, and thofe that bave windows or 
one fide for dorms tories. Mortimer, 

Naked mourns tne dormitory wall, 
And Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall. 
Pope’s Dustctad, 
2. A burial place. 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are 
in Latin called cæmiteria, and in English dormita- 
ries. Aylifie’s Parer go 

Do'nmouse. n. f. [dormio, to fleep, and 
moufe.) A {mall animal which pafles a 
large part of the winter in fleep. 

Come, we all flecp, and are mere wormice flies, 
A little lefs than dead: more dulnefs hangs 
On us than onthe movon. Ben Fonfon's Catasrne, 

After they have lain a little while, they grow 
as drowly as formice, wnlefsthey are roused. 

Colter ox Lhoug Ae. 

Dorn. n. f. [from dorn, German, a 

thorn.) A tih; perhaps the fame as 
the thornback. 

The coaft is ftored both with fhell-ffh, as 
feallops and fheath-flh ; and flat, asturbets, devas, 
and holy but. Carew, 

Do’e nick. n. [of Deornick in Flan- 
ders, where firit made.] A fpecies of 
linen cloth ufed in Scotland for the 
table, 


To DORR. v. a. [tor, flupid, Teuto- 


nick.) To deaten or ftupify with 
noife. This word I find only io Stir- 
ner. 


Dorr. a.f. [fo named probably from the 
noife which he makes.] A kind of 
flying infect, remarkable for flying with 
a loud noile. 

Some infects fly with four wings, as ail tle 
vagimpennous, of theath-winged, as beetles and 
dorrs. Brown's Vulgar Errits:. 

The dorr or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are 
thefe: his head isfmall, like that of be commen 
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beetle: this, and his eyes, black: his thoulder- 
piece, and the middle of his belly, alfo black; 
but jut under the wiaz-fhell fpotred with white. 
His wing-thells, legs, andthe end of his tail, 
which is long and flat-pointed, of a tight cheit- 
nut: his breat, efpecially, covered with a dawny 
hair, Grew's Mufzum. 


Do'rser. da. f. [from dorfum, the back. ] 
Do'nser.§ A pannier; a bafket on 
bag, one of which hangs on either fide 
a beaft of burden, for’the reception of 
things of {mall bulk. It is corruptly 
fpoken, and perhaps written, doffel. 
Dorsi’FERous. ) adj. [dor/um, and feros 
Dorxsi’parous. § or pario, Latin.) Hav- 
ing the property of bearing, or bring- 
ing forth, on the back. It is ufed of 
plants that have the feed on the back 
of their leaves, as fern; and may be 
properly ufed of the American frog, 
which brings forth young from her 


back. 


Do'arure. n. f. [contracted from dormi- 
ture; dormitura, Latin; doréoir, Fr.) 
£ dormitory ; a place to fleep in. 

He led us to agallery like a dorturc, where he 
fhewed us along the one fide feventeen cells, very 
neat. Bacon, 


Dose. z. f. A. 
I. So much of any medicine as is taken 
at one time. Quincy. 

The tow vig'rous dofe too fiercely wrought, 
And added fury to the ttrength it brought. 

Dryden's Virgil, 

In a vehement pain of the head he prefcribed 
the juice of the thapfia ww warm water, without 
mentioning the dofe. adrbuthnot. 

2. Any thing naufeous. 

If you can tell an igirmetramus in powcr and 
place that he has a wit and underftanding above 
all the world, I dare undertake that, as fulfome 
a dfe as you give him, he fhall readily take it 
down. South, 
. As much of any thing as falls to a 
man’s lot. Ludicroufly. 

No fooner does he peep into 
Whe world, but he has done his doc; 
Marricd his punctual dafe of wives, 
Is cuckoldcd, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras. 
4. Quantity. 


We pity or laughat thofe fatuous extravagants, 


while yet ourfelves have a confiderable ds/e of 
Granville. 


wiat-makes them to. 
. It is often ufed of the utmoft quantity 


of itrong liquor that a man can fwal- 


low. He has his dofe; that is, he can 


carry off no more. 
To Dose. v.a. 


J.‘ To proportion a medicine properly to 


the patient or difeafe. 


Plants {eldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed 
poifonous, if corrected, and exactly ded, may 


prove powerful medicines. Derhum, 


2. To give phyfick, or any thing naufe- 


ous, to any man: in a ludicrous fenfe. 


Do'sstr. n. f [corrupted from dor/el, 
fomething laid upon the part.) A 
pledget ; a nodule or lump of lint to 
be laid on a fore. 

Her complaints put me upon drefling with fuch 
medicaments as bafilicon, with precipititc, upon 
a difil. Wifenas, 

Dost. The fecond perfon of do. 

Why then dof treat me with rebukes, ificad 
Of kind c@xdoling cares, and friendly forraw ? 


/ 
Edi fon 5 (ahd. 


| I have long loved her, and beftowed much on 
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DOT. #. /. [This is derived by Skinner | 3. To Dore upon. To regard with ex- 


from dotter, German, the white of an 
eggs and interpreted by him a grume 
of pus. It has now no fuch fignifica- 
tion, and feems rather corrupted from 
jot, a point.] A imall point or fpot 
made to mark any place in a writing. 


To Dot. v.a. To mark with fpecks. 


To Dot. v. n. [from the noun.}] To 
make dots or fpots. 


Do'taGe. n. f. [from date. } 
1. Lofs of underttanding ; imbecility of 
mind ; deliriou{nefs. 
The foul in a!l hath one intelligence ; 
Though too much moifture in an infant’s brain, 
And too much drinefs in an old man’s fenfe, 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 
Then doth the foul want work, and idle fit; 
And this we childifhnefs and dotage call. 
Davies. 
I hold, that perfect joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts : 
Our fenfes tcll us, if we pleafe not them, 
Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. Suckling 


2. Exceffive fondnefs. 
If on your head my fury does not turn, i 
Thank that fond dotage which {fu much you feorn. | 


ee | ee ee 


Dryden, 
Do'rav. adi. [dotalis, Latin.] Relating | 
to the portion of a woman ; conftitut- 
ing her portion ; comprifed in her por- 
tion, 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town poffctt, 
My people thin, my wretched country wafte, 
An exil'd prince, and on a fhaking throne, 
Or rifk my patron’s fubjects, or my own ? 
Garth's Ovid. 
Do'TaRD. n. f. [from dote.] A man 
whofe age has impaired his intellects ; a 
man in his fecond childhood, called in 
fome provinces a twichild. 
Dotard, {aid he, let be thy deep advife, 
Secms that through many ycars thy wits thee 
fail 
And that weak old hath Icft thee nothing wife, 
Elfe never fhould thy judgment be fo frail. 


Fairy Queen. 
The fickly dotard wants a wife, 


To draw otf his lait dregs of life. Prior. 


Dota’Ti0oNn. n. f. [dotatio, Latin.] The 
act of giving a dowry or portion. Diä. 

To DOTE. v.n. (doten, Dutch; rado- 
ter, French.] 


t. To have the intelle& impaired by age 
or paffion ; to be delirious. 
Uulefs the fear of death make me date, 
I fee my fon. Shak/p. Comedy of Errours. 
A {word is upon the liars, and they fhall «ore: 
a {word is upon her mighty men, and they thall 
be difmayed. oD 
Time has made you dete, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d in your loncly cell : 
Go, be the temple and the gods your care ; 
Permit to men the thought of peace and war. 
Dryden's Eneid, 
When an old woman begins to dere, and grow 
chargeable to a parifh, fhe is turned into a witch, 
and flls the country with extravagant fancies. 
Addi fon's Spectator. 


2. To be tm love to extremity. 


He was fitricken with grea palado wards 
me, Which fince is grown to fuch a a love, 


F è 
thar 1 was fain to get this place fometimes to 


retire in freely. Sidney. 


ter, followed her with a dosing obfervance. 
Shak/peare. 


Do'reD. adj. [from the verb. } 


Do'rer. n. f. [from dote. } 


ceflive fondnefs ; to love to excefs. 
All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they dored on, 
And blefs’d, and grac'd. Shakjp. Henry rv. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becaule thou feeft me dote upon my love. 
s Shakfpeare. 
the beauties of the court befides 
re, and dote upon your perfon. 
Denaam. 
arbitrary powcr, 
| er hobrain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. | Dryden, 
Would you fo date upon your fart dechire, 
AS Mot to entertain a nobler fire? rydena 
We date upon this prefent world, and the en- 
joyments of it; and ’tis not without pain and 
fear, and reluctancy, that we arc torn from them, 
as if our hopes lay all within the compafs of this 
life. Burnet. 
O death ail eloquent! you only prove 
What duft we dte on, when ‘tis man we love. 
Pope. 
Stupid. 


Not ufed. 
His fenfelefs {peech and doted ignorane 
The prince had marked welt. 


1. One whofe underftanding is im 

by years; a dotard. 

What fhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a 

dumb doter with a pipe, or a blind man with a 

looking-glafs ? Burton, 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceffively 
in love. 

If in black my lady’s brow be deckt, 

It mourns that painting and ufurping air 

Should ravith doters with a falte afpects 

And therefore is the boru to make black fair. 
Shak/peare. 

Our doters upon red and white are inceflantly 
perplexed by the incertainty both of the continu- 
ance of their miitrefs’s kindnefs, and of the lafting 
of her beauty. Boyle. 

Do't1nGLy. adv. (from doting.] Fondly ; 
by exceflive fondnefs. 

That he, to wedlock dotiugly betray’d, 
Skould hope in this lcwd town to find a maid? 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Do'TTARD. a. f. 
fignify a tree kept low by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almott all overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near ancient buildings, 
and the like, are pollavds and dotrards, and not 
trees at their full height. Bacon. 


Do’TTEREL. n. f. [from dote.) The 
name of a bird that mimicks geftures. 
We fee how ready apes and monkeys are to 
imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
dstterels, we fee how the foolifh bird playeth the 
ape in geftures. Bacon, 
DO’UBLE., adj. [double, Fr. duplex, Lat. 
duple, Erfe.} we 
1. Two ofa fort; 
the other; in p 
All things are double one againft another, and 
he hath made nothing imperfect. Ecclus. 
2. Twice as much; containing the fame 
quantity ` repeated. 
ufed with z2, and fometimes without. 
Great honours are great burthens; but on whom 
They are caft with envy, he doth bear two lvads = 
His cares muft ftill be double to his joys 
In any dignity. Ben Fonjon’s Cataline, 
This fum of forty thoufand pounds is almolt 
dzuble to what is futhcicnt. Swift. 
3. Having one added to another; having 
more than one in the fame order or pa- 
rallel, 
It is a curiofity alfo to make flowers double, 
which is eficcted by often removieg them into 


one correfponding to 
airs. 


This word feems to. 


It is fometimes 
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new earth; as, on the contrary part, double fow- 
crs, by neglecting, and not removing, prove fin- 
glc- Bacon's Natural Hipory, 
I met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar, 
With a paunch fwoln fo high, his dewd/e chin 
Might ret upon ’t. Dryden's Sparta Friar, 
4. Twofold ; of two kinds. à 
Thus curfed fteel, and more int nie 
Gave mifchief birth, and made that mil 
And deuble death did wretche 
By ftecl affuulted, and by gold be 
No ttar appears to lend his friend], 
Darknels and tempeit | leuble night. 
Dryden. 


man invade, 


5. Two in number. 
And if one power did not both fee and near, 
Our fights and founds would always double be. 
Davies. 
ving twice the effect or influence ; 
having the power of two. Not ufed. 
The magnifico is much belov’d, 

And hath in his effect a voice potential, 

As double as the duke’s. Shakfpeare?s Othello. 
7. Deceitful; acting two parts, one 

openly, the other in fecret. 

J’ th’ prefence 

vould fay untruths, and be ever dovhle 

n his words and meaning. Shak{peare 
fiy thoufand could keep rank, that were not 
of doubie heart. 1 Chronicles, 
DourLE-PLEA. ne fe [duplex placitum, 
Latin.] 

Is that in which the defendant alleges for him- 
{clf two feveral matters, in bar of the ation, 
whercof either is fuficient to cffect his defire in 
debaring the plaintiff. Cowell. 


DovBLe QUARREL. 

Is a complaint made by any clerk or other to 
the archibifhop of the province, againit an infe 
riour ordinary, for delaying juftice in fome caufe 
ecclefiaftical. The cect is, thar the archbithop 
dircéts his letters, under the authentical (eal, to ali 
clerks of his province, commanding them to ad- 
monilh the faid ordinary within wine days to du 
the juftice required, or utherwafe to cite him to 
appear before him or his omcial; andlaitly to in 
timate to the faid ordinary, that if he neither per- 
forms the thing enjoined, nor appears at the day 
afigned, he himfelf will proceed to perform the 
juftice required. And this fecms to he termed a 
dcuble quarrel, becaufe it is moft commonly made 
ayainft both rhe judge, and him at whofs petition 
juttice is delayed. Cowell, 

Dova Le. adv. Twice over. 

I am not fo old in proportion to them as I for- 
merly was, which I can prove by aritumetick; 
for then I was aouble their age, which now I am 
not. Sivift. 

Dovare is much ufed in compofition, 
generally for doubly, two ways: as, 
double-edged, having an edge on each 
fide: or for twice the number or quan- 
tity; as, double-died, twice died. 

Dousce-BitiInc. adj. [double and bire.) 
Biting or cutting on either fide. 

But moit their looks on the black monarch 

_ bend, 

His vifing mufcles and his brawn commend; 
His deuble-biting ax, and beamy {pear, 
Each atking a gigantick force to rear, Dryden. 


Dovsre-BuTTONED. adj. [double and 
buttoned.] Having two rows of but- 
tons. 

Others you'll fee, when all the town’s afloat, 
Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kerfey coat, 
Or double-button'd frieze, Gay’s Trivia. 

Dou BLe-DEALER. 4. /. [ doubleand ceaker. | 
A deceitful, fubtle, infidious fellow ; 
one who acts two parts at the fame 
time; one who fays one thing and 
thinks another, 
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may pafs mufter fur a while} 
th their hands of them in the 
L’ Efirange. 


DoUBLE-DEALING. n. f. [double and 
fealing.| = Artifice; diffimulation ; low 
r wicked cunning; the action of 
one thing with the profeffion of an- 
other, 

Thou fhalt not be the woife for me; there’s 
go'd — 
—Bur that it would be douwble-dealing, fir, Y would 
you could make it another, Shak fpeare. 

Our pocts have joined together fuch qualities 
as are by nature moft compatible; valour with 
anger, meeknefs with picty, and prudence with 
difimulation: this lait union was neceffary for 
the goodnels of Ulyffes; for, without that, his 
diflimulation might have degenerated into wick- 
ednefs and double-denling. Brome. 


To DounLE-DIR. v. a. [double and die. | 
To die twice over. 
Yes, I'll to the royal hed, 
Where firit the myttcries of our love were acted, 


And doubie-die it with imperial crimfon. 
Dryasn and Lee. 


DousLE-FOUNTED. adj. [double and 
fount.) Having two fources. 
Here ihe donble-founted kream 
Jordan, true limit eaftward. Milton. 
DouBvE-HANDED. adj. [double and 
hand.) Waving two hands. 

All things being doubie-handed, and having the 
appearances both of truth and falfehood, where 
our atfections have engaged us, we attend only 
tu the former. Glanville’s Scepfis. 


DovuBLE-HEADED. ads. [ double and head. | 
Having the flowers growing one to an- 
other 

The double rich (carlet nanfuch is a large dou- 


ble-keaded flower, of the riciedt tearlet colour, 
Mortimér 


Zo Dovace-rock. v.a. [double and lock.) 
To vot the lock twice ; to fatten with 
double fecurity. 

He immedictcly donhle-/ecked his door, and fat 
down catcfully to reading and comparing both iis 
urders. Tatler. 


DouBLE-MINDED. adj. [from double and 
mind.) Unfettled; undetermined. 


A double-minded man is unftable in all his 
ways. Jamas. 


DouBLE-SHINING. adj. [double and fhine. | 
Shining with double luftre. 


He was 
Among the reft that there cid take delight 
To fec the fpoits of double-jlining day. Sidney. 


DovsLe-Toncuep. ad. [double and 
tongue.)  Deceitful; giving contrary 
accounts of the fame thing. 

The deacons muft be grave, not touh/e-tengued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre. 1 Timothy. 

For much flie fear'd the Tyrians deuble-tongu'd, 
And knew the town to Juno’s care belong’d. 

Dryden's Kirgil, 


To Do’uBLE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition 
of the fame quantity. 
Rumour doth double voice and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. Shak/p. Henry 1v. 
Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond ; 
Deuble tx thoufand, and then treble that. 
Shak fpeare. 
Our foe’s too proud the weaker to affail, 
Or doubles his dithonour if he fail. Dryden. 
This power of repeating or doubling any idea 
we have of any diitance, and adding it to the 
former, as often as we wall, wiihout being cver 
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able to come to any fop or Rint, is that which 
gives us the idca of immenfity. Locke, 
This was only the value of the filver: there 
was befides a tenth part of that number of 
talents of gold, which, 1f gold was reckoned in 

a decuple proportion, will jun double the fum. 
atrbuthnot on Cons, 


2, To contain twice the quantity. 
Thus rcinfore’d againit the adverfe fleet, 
Stil dowbling ours, brave Rupert leads the way. 
Dryden. 


3. To repeat; to add. 
He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow ; 
Like lightning fam’d their falchions to and fro. 
Dryden, 
. To add one to another in the fame or- 


der or parallel. 
Thou thalt dcud/e the curtain in the tabernacle. 


Exedus, 
AWEN fold. 


He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces, 
And dubled down the ufeful places. Pricr. 


6. To pafs round a headland. 

Sailing along the cuait, he doubled the pro~ 
montoty of Carthage, yet famous for the ruins of 
that proud city. Knoltes, 

Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in figkt, 
the trade-wind is our own, if we can but deuble 
it. Diyden. 


To Do't dLE. wa. 
1. To increafe to twice the quantity. 

Tis obferved in particular nations, that within 
the (pace of three hundicd ycars, notwitnitanding 
all cafualties, the number of men double. 

Burnei`s Theory, 
. To enlarge the ftake to twice the fuin 
in play. 

Throw Egypts by, and offer in the itead, 
Otfer—the crown on Berenice’s head : 

Lam refolv’d to ucuble tll i win. Dryden, 
3. To turn back, or wind in running. 
Under the line the fun crofleth the line, ard 
maketh two fummers and two winters; but im 
the ckirts of the torrid zonc it doublet and goeth 
back again, and fo maketh one long fummer. 
Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Who Knows which way the points ? 
Doubling and turning like à hunted hare! 
Find vut the meaning of her mind who can. 
Dryden. 
So keen thy hunters, and thy fceat fo trong, 
Thy turns and dewblings cannot Lave thee long. 
Svujt, 
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4. To play tricks; to ufe fleights. 
Do’vBLE. 7. /. 


t. Twice the quantity or number. 
If the thief be found, let him pay deud/e. 
Exodus, 
In all the four great ycars of mortality above 
mentioned, I do not find that any weck the 
plague increafed tu the doube of the precedent 
week above five times. Graunt’s Mortality. 


2. Strong beer; beer of twice the com- 
mon itrength, 

Here ’sa pot of goad double, neighbour: drink,. 

and fear not your man. Shak/peare’s Henry vi, 


3. Æ turn uled to efcape purfuit. 
Man is frail, 
Convulfions rack his nerves, and cares his breatt ; 
His flying life is chas°d by rav’ning pains, 
Through ali his dcub/es, inthe winding veins. 
Blackmore. 
4. A trick; a fhift ; an artifice. 
Thefe men are too well acqhainted with the 
chafe, to be flung otf by any falie Reps or deuwhies. 
Adli fon. 


Do'u BLENESS. n. fi [from doutk.] The 
itate of being double. 
Tf you think well tu casy this as you mayy 
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he doublenefs of the benefit defends the deceit 
from) reproof. Shakfpeare, 


Do'u BLER. n. fi [from double.] He that 
doubles any thing. 


Do't BLET. n./. [from double.) 

1. The inner garment of a man; the 
wailtcoat: fo called from being double 
for warmth, or becaufe it makes the 
drefs double. 

What a pretty thing a manis, when he gocsin 
his dsub/et and hole, and leaves ott his wit. 
Shak/peare. 
His doublet was of sturdy buf, 
And though not {word yct cudgel proof. 
~ Hudibras. 
It is common enough to fee a countryman in 
the doubler and breeches of his grcat grandfather. 
Adaifon on Italy 
They do but mimick ancient wits at heft, | 
As apes our grandfres, in their doublets dreit. 
Pop:. 


4, Two; a pair. 
Thole deublets on the fides of his tail feem to 
add itrength to the mufcles which move tne tail 
fins. Grew's Mufeurn. 


DOUBLO'N. r. f. (French.] A Spa- 
nifh coin containing the value of two 


piltoles. 


Do'usiy. adv. [from double.] In twice 
the quantity; to twice the degree. 
Young Hollis, on a mute by Mars begot, 
Born, Cetar like, to write and act greai deeds, 
Impatient to revenge his fatal thot, 
His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. 
Dryden. 
Haply at night he does with horror hun 
A widow’d daughter, or a dying fon: 
His neighbour's offspring he to-moriow fects, 
And doubly feels his want in their increafe. Prior. 


Jo DOUBT. v. n. [doubter, French 
dubtto, Latin. ] 
». To queftion ; to be in uncertainty. 
Even in matters divine, concerning fome things, 
we may lawfully doubt and fufpend our judg- 
ment, inclining neither to one fide or other; as, 
namely, touching the time of the fall both of 
iman and angels. Hooker 
Let no man, while he lives here in the world, 
deube whether there is any hell or no, and there- 
upon live fo, as if abfulutely there were nonc 
Sourh. 
I doxbt notto make it appear to be a montftrous 
folly to deride holy things. Tilotfon. 
Can we conclude upon Luther’s inftability, be- 
caule “in a fingle notion, no way fundamental, 
an enemy writes that he had fome doubsings ? 
“ltterbury. 
2. To queftion any event. 
Deubting tnings go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do. Shuk/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Admitting motion, this I urge to fhew 
Invalid, that which thce to doube it mov'd. 
Wilton. 


3. Sometimes with of in both the forego- 


ing fenfes. 

Solyman faid he had hitherto made war againft 
divers nations, and always had the victory, 
avherecf he doubted not now alfa. Knolles, 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 

To try your love, and make you douit of mine ? 
Dryden. 
4. To fear; to be apprehenfive of ill. 
* I doubt there.’s deep refentment in his mind, 
For the tate tight his honour fufter’d there. 
Orqay, 

If there were no fault inthe title, I gsube there 
are too many in the body of the work. Baker. 

This is enough for a project, without any 
name; 1 dexvdt more than wili be reduced into 
yraétice. Swift, 


=, Yo fulpe&t; to have fufpicion. 


rT 


The king did all his cout a 
Againtt thofe four which roy 
Doubt:ng not who behind hi 


6. To hefitates to be in fufvenfe z 1 
ver undetermined. 
What fear wether, why doubt we to irc 
His utmoft ire ? Milton 
At Ñr the tender blades of grafs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blait of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe 
the year. Dryden. 
To Dovust. v.a. 
1. To hold queftionable; to think un- 
certain. 
2. To think endangered. 
Hc from the terror of this arm fo late 
Deubted his empire. | Milten’s Parudife Loff, 
3. To fear; to fulpec. 
He did ordain the interdiéts and prohibitions 
which we have to make entrance of trangers, 
which at that time was frequent, doubting novcl- 


O wa- 


tics and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
It they turn not back pcerverfe ; 
But that I doubt. AJ:lton. 


You that will be lefs fearful than difcrect, 
Tiat love the fundamental part of fare, 
More than you donbt tne change of it, prefer 
A noble life before a long. Shakjp, Corislanus. 
4. To diruit; to hold fufpected. 
To teach vain wits a fcience little known, 
T’ admire fuperiu: fenfe, and Jaur their own 


Pope. 
Dousr. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Uncertainty of mind ; fufpenfe; unde- 
termined {tate of opinion. 

Could any difliculty have been propofed, the 
refulution would have been as early as the pro- 
pofal; it could not have had time to fettle into 
doubt. South. 
| Thofe who have examined it, are thereby got 
pat dowbe in all the doétrines they profefs. 

Locke. 


to 


. Queftion ; point unfettled. 
Hippocrates commends the felh of the wild fow 
above the tamc; and no doubt but the animal is 
morc or lefs healthy, according to the air it lives in. 
Arbatinet on Aliments, 

Tis paft a doubt, 
All Bedlam og Parnaffus is let out. 


3. Scruple; perplexity ; irrefolution. 
Gur :loubts are traitors, 

And make us lofe, by fearing to attempt 

The good we oft might win. 


4. Uncertainty of condition. 


Pope. 


And thy life hall hang in doubt before thec; 
and thou fhalt fear day and night, and thalt have 
Deut. 


no affurance of thy life. 
I’m bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. 


ç. Sufpicion ; apprehenfion of ill. 


l dehre to be prefent with you now, and to 


change my voice; for I tand in doubt of you. 


Galatians, 


6. Difficulty objefed. 


To every doubt your anfwer is the fame, 
It fo fell out, and fo by chance it came. 


Blackmore. 
One who 


entertains fcruples ; one who hangs in 


Do'uBTER. n. /. [from doubt. | 


uncertainty. 
Do'untFuL. adj. [doubt and full.) 


t. Dubious ; not fettled in opinion. 


Methinks I fhould know you, and know this 


man ; 
Yet [ am doubtful, Shakfpeare’ s\King Lear. 
Thus they their doubtful confultations ended. 


Nilton. 


2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning : 
ar, a doubtful exprefion. * 
3. That about which there is doubt ; that 
g* 


Shaf [peare. 


Shak fpeare. 


DOU 


is not yet determined or decided; -obe 
{cure ; queftionable ; uncertain. 

[n handling the right of a war, I am not wile 
ling to intermix matter dsubtful with that which 
is out of doubt; for as in capital caufes, whercin 
but one man’s life is in queftion, the cvicence 
ought to be clear ; fo much more in a judgment 
» which is capital to thoufands. 

} = Baon, 
| determines for 
ecially ine c 2 

hly concerning, and the 
Sout. 
r hir’d, 


é 
‘ 


doubtful cafes, reafon fil 
the fafer fide; e if th 
douotful, 
venture be a foul, : 

Themetes farf, ` 
Or fo the Trojan dettiny requir'd, 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken 


4. Hazardous; of uncertain event 


We have fuitain’d one day in doubtful” 
What heav’n’s high Lord had powerfulleft 


New coun(cls to debate 
What doubtfnl may enfuc. 


g. Not fecure; not without fufpier 
Our manner is always to caji a 

a mure tufpicious eye towards that, over whi 
we know we have lea power. 


6. Not confident ; not without fear. 


With douhtfni fect, and wavering re 
l come, {till dreading thy difpleafure, Sat 


This wasat fiift refolved J 
If we were wile, againi fo great a foe 
Contending, and fo doubtful what might fall. 
Milton, 


7. Partaking ditferent qualities, 


Looks ' 

Downcaft and damp, yet fuch wherein appear'd 

Some glimpfe of joy, which on his count’nance 
caft 


Like doubtful hue. Milton, 


Do’ustrutty. adv. [from doubtful. ] 

1. Dubioufly ; irrefolutely. 

2. Ambiguoufly ; with uncertainty of 
meaning. 

Knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be 
conftrued, and this book of mine being a conti- 
nual allegory, I have thought good to difcover 
the general intention. Spenfer. 

Nor did the goddefs doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 


Do’ustFuLness. a. f. [from doubtful.) 
1. Dubioufnefs ; fufpenfe ; initability of 


opinion. 

Though doubtfulrefs or uncertainty feems to 
be a medium between certain truth and certain 
falfchood in our minds, yet there is no fuch 
medium in things themfelves. ates, 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent ufes as comprehen- 
five and cquivocal terms as he can, to involve 
his adverfary in the doubtfulnefs of his expref- 
fions : and therefore the anfwerer, on his fide, 
makes it his play to diflinguifh as much as he 
can. Locke. 

Moft of his phi ofophy is in broken fentences, 
delivered witu much doubtfulnefs. Baker . 


Be Hazard 5 uncertainty of event or con- 
dition. 
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Do’uBTINGLY. adv. [from doubt. } Ina 


doubting manner ; dubioufly ; without al 


confidence. | 
Whattoever a man imagincth doxdting/y, or 
with fear, mutt needs do hurt, if imagination 


have any power at all; for a man reprefenteth 
that oftener that he feareth, than the contrary. - 


Bacen’s Natural Hiffory. 
Do'uBTLESS. adi. [from doubt.) Free 
from fear ; void of apprehenfion of dan- 


ge 


NOU 


Pretty child, Meep cdowhrl/cfs and fecure, 
That Mubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. Shukfpeare. 
l am donbtleft, I can purge 
Myfclfof many Lam charg’d withal.  Shad/p, 
Do'U BTI Ess. adu. Without doubt; with- 
out quettion ; unquettionably. 
Doubtlefs he would have made a noble Knight, 
Shakfpeure. 
All their defires, ceferts, or expectations the 
Conqueror had no other means to latisfy, but by 
the eftates of luch as had appeared open encnvics 
to kim, and doubriefs many innocent perfons 
uttered in this kind. Hale, 
Doubtifs many men are finally lott, who yet 
have no men’s fins to antwer for but their own, 
South, 
Mountains have been douAc/ fs much higher 
than they arcat pretent: the rams have wathed 
away the foil, that has left the veins ot ftones 
Shouting out of them. Woodward, 
Doubslefsy oh gucti! great laud and piaise 
were mine, 
If, after focial rites and gifts beftow'd, 
1 ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. 
Pope’s Odyffey. 
Douce. a. f. [doucet, French.] A cuf- 
k This word I find only in Skin- 
and in Ainfworth, 
Do’ R. n. f. [colymbus; from To 
douck, corrupted from To duck.) A bird 


that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or douckers, or loons, are admi- 
rably conformed for diving, covered with thick 
plumage, and their feathers fo flippery that 
water cannot moien them. Ray. 


DOVE. n. f. [palumbus ; duvo, old Teu- 
tonick ; taub, daub, German. ] 
1. A wild pigeon. 
So thews a {nowy deve trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows thows. Shak/peare. 
Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 
Pepe. 
Not half fv fwift the trembling doves can Hy, 
When the licrcc cagle cleaves the liquid tky ; 
Not half fo fwiftly the herce cagle moves, 
When through the fkies he drives the trembling 
daves. Pope. 
2. A pigeon. 
i have here a dih of doves, that I will betow 
upon your worfhip. Shakfpeare. 
Do'vecor. n. f. [dove and cot.] A {mall 
building in which pigeons are bred and 
kept. 
Like an eagle ina devecor, F 
Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli ; 
Alone 1 did it. Shakjpeare. 
Do'venouse. n. f. [dove and houfe.] A 
houfe for pigeons. 
The hawk icts up for protector, and makes 
havock in the dovehoufe, 4 LE firange. 
But ftill the dovehoufe obflinately ttood. 
A Dryden, 
Do'vETAIL. n. f. [doveand tat/.] A form 
of joining two bodies together, where 
that which is inferted has the form of a 
wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot 
fall out. 
Doucnu. n. f. [bah, Sax. deegh, Dut.] 
1. The patte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 
When the gods moulded up the pafe uf man, 
Some of their doughs was left upon their hands, 
For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. 
Dryden, 
You that from pliant pate would fabiicks 
ralle, 
Expecting thence to gain immortal praife, 
Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 
Their power to Knead, and give the form to 
dough, Aing. 
VoL. Ie 


Dow | 
2, My cake ts Davan, My affair haa 


milcarricd ; my undertaking has never 
come to maturity. 
My cake is dough, but Vl in among the reft ; 


Out of hope of all, but my Marc or the fear, 
Shak{peare. 


Doucunay’xep, adj, [dough and baked.) 
Untinuhed ; not hardened to perfection ; 
foft. 

For when, through taticlefs flat humility, 

In dougéihak'd men tome darmieiinefs we fce, 
’Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. 
Donne. 


Do'vaury. adj. [oolrvtig, Saxon ; deught, 
virtuc, Dut. | 
1. Brave; noble; iluftrious ; cminent : 


ufed of men and things. 
Such refllefs paffion did all night torment 
The Aart’ning courage of that fany knight, 
Devifing haw that doughty tournament 
With grcateft honour he achieven might. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. [t is now feldom ufed but ironically, or 


in burlefque. 
If this doughty hiftorian hath any honour or 
confcicnce left, ne ought to beg pardon. Sril/ingf. 
She fmil'd to fec the dougaty hero Min ; 
But, at her fmile, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 


Do'uGuy. adj. [from dough. ] Unfound ; 
foft ; unhardened. 

Your fon was mifled with a fnipt tatfata fellow 
there, whofe villanous faffron would have made 
all the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in 
his colour. Shak/peare. 


Jo DOUSE. v. a. [dere 3 but probably it 
is a cant word formed from the found. ] 
To put over ,head fuddenly in the 
water. 

To Douse. v. n. To fall fuddenly into 


the water. 
It is no jefting, trivial matter, 
To {wing i ti’ airy or dowfe in water. Hudibras, 
Do'wacer.n. f. [douairire, French. ] 
1. A widow with a jointure. 
She lingers my defires, 
Like toa {tepdame or a dowager, 
Long wintering on a young man’s revenue. 
Shak fpeare. 
Widows have a greater intereft in property 
than cither maids or wives; fo that it is as un- 
natural for a dewager as a frecholder to be an 
enemy to our conititution. = Addifon. 


2. The title given to ladies who furvive 
their hufbands. 
Catharine no more 


Shall be call'd queen; but princefs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Saak/peare, 


Do'wnpy. n. f- An awkward, ill-dreffed, 


inelegant woman, 
Laura, to his lady, was buta kitchen wench; 

Dido, a dow:ly ; Cleopatra, a giply ; Helen and 

Hero, flidings and harlots. Shak/peare. 

The bedlam train of lovers nfe 

T’ enhance the value, and the faults eacufe ; 

And therefore 'tis no wonder it we tee 

They doat on dowdies and deformity. 


Do'woy. adj. Awkward. 


No houfewifery the dowdy creature knew; 
To fum upall, hee tongue confefs’d the fhrew. 


Gay. 
DO'WER. ? ARA gi 
1, That which the wife brings to her huf- 
band in marriage. 
His wife brought in dow'r Cilicia’s crowns 
And inherfelf a greater dow’r alone. Dryden. 
His only daughter ina ftranger’s pow’r ; 
For very want, he could not pay a dew’, 


Diyden. 


Pope. 


DOW 


Rich, though depriv’d of all her little More, 

Jor who can teiae fair virtue’s better ow’ re 
Meimong 1, 
2. That which the widow poffefles. 

His patrimonial tervitorics of Flanders were 1 

dower to his mothereinelaw. Daucon's Henry Var, 
3. T'he gifts of a hufband for a wife. 

Atk me never fo much dorcery aud gift, and Ẹ 
will give according as you Mhail fay unto me; 
but give me the damci to v ife. Gremi, 
. Endowment ; gift. 

What fprearding virtue, what a fparkling fire, 
How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow'r, 
Dost thou within this dying eth inipire! 

Dates. 
Do'wERED. adj. [from dower.) Portion- 
ed; {upphed with a portion, 

Will you, with thofe infirinities fhe owes, 
Unfricnded, new adaptcd to uur hatc, 

Dower d with our curice, aud ftranger’d wath ost 
oath, 
Take her, or leave her? Shuak/peare’s King Lear. 
Do'wERLESS. adj, [from dower.) Want- 
ing a fortune; unportioncd. 
Thy dow'rlejs daughter, king, thrown to my 
chance, 
Is queen uf us, and ours, and ow fair France. 
Stakjpeare, 
Do'wLas. n. f. A coarfe kind of linca. 

Dorclas, tilthy doweas; I have given them 

away to bakers wives, and they have made buul- 


ters ot them. Stukypears. 
Down. n.f. (duun, Danifh.] 
1. Soft feathers. 
Virtuc is the roughett way ; 
But proves at night a bed of doren. Warton. 


Leave, leave, fair bride! your fulitary bed, 
No more fhall you return to it alone ; 
It nurfetn fadnets : and your body’s print, 
Likc to a grave, the yielding doten doth dint. 


Dones. 

Wetumble on our down, and court the blei- 
fing 

Of a fhort niinute’s lumber. Denham 


A tender weakly fconftitution is very much 
owlng to the ufc of dows beds. Locke. 


2. Any thing that foothes or mollifies. 


Thou bofom foftnefs ! dow of all my cares ! 
I could recline my thoughts upon this breaft 
Toa forgettulnets of all my gricfs, 
And yet be happy. 


3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 


I love my hufband fill ; 
Eut love him as he was when vouthful grace, 
And the firit down, began to fhade his tace. 
Dryden, 
On thy chin the fpringing beard bepan 
To fpread a doubt!ul dow, and promife man. 
Prior, 
4. The foft fibres of plants which wing 
the feed. 


Any light thing that moveth, when we fined 
no wind, theweth a wind at hand ; as shen tea- 
thers, or down ut thiitles, Hy to and fro in the 
air. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Like fcatrer’d down, by howling Eurus bluwe 
By rapid whirlwinds from his manhon thrown. 

Sandys, 
DOWN. n. J. [dun, Saxon ; dune, Erfe, 
a hill.] A large open plain; properly 

a flat on thetop ofa hill. 

On the cdszuns we fee, near Wilton fair, 

A hatten'’d hare from greedy greyhound go. 
Sidney, 
Lord of much riches which the ufe renowns ; 
Seyen thoufand broad-tail’d thecp graz’d on isis 
downs. Samdys. 
Nut all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich thofe downs is worth a thought, 
To this my e:rand, and the care it brought. 


Miton r 
4D 


Scuthern, 


DOW 


Hills afford pleafant profpects; as they muf 
needs acknowlecge who havc been on the downs 
of Suffex. Ray. 
How Will-a-wifp mifleads  night-faring 

clowns 

O'er hills, and fanking bogs, and pathlefs downs, 

Gay. 

To compafs this, his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his patterre a down. 
Down. prep. [atuna, Saxon.) _ 
1. Along a defcent ; from a higher place 

to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs dow” 
Hill, left it break thy neck with following it; 
but the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
arier. Shak/peare’s King Lear. 

A mar falling dow a precipice, though in 
motion, is not at libertv, becaufe he cannot ftop 
that motion if he would. Lecke. 

2. Toward the mouth of a river. 

Nahomet put his chief fubitance into cer- 
tain bvats, to be conveycd down the river, as 
purpofing to fly. Knolles. 

Down. adv. Not up 
I1. On the ground; from the height at 
which any thing wasto a lower fitua- 


tion. 
Wiom they hit, none on their feet might fand, 
Though fanding eife as rocks ; but down they 
fell 
By thoufands. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Dow finks the giant with a thund’ring found, 
Mis pond'rous limbs opprefs the trembling 
ground. Dryden. 

2. Tending toward the ground. 

3. From former to latter times: as, this 
has been the pra&tice down from the 
conquett. 

4. Out of tight ; below the horizon. 

Flow goes the night, boy ? 
—Thke moon is down; I have not heard the 
clock, 
And fhe goes down at twelve. Shas/pesre. 

5. To a total tubjeftion: ufed of men and 
things. l 

What remains of the fubsedt, after the decoc- 
tion, is continued to be boiled down, with the 
addition of frefh water, to a fapid fat. eirburh, 

6. Into difgrace ; into declining reputa- 
tion. 

He fhar’d our dividend o’ th’ crown, 
We had fo painfuliy preach’d down ; 
And forc’dus, though againft the gram, 
T? have calls to preach it up again. = Hiadibrai. 
I: has been fiil preached up, but acted down ; 
and dealt with as the eagle in the fable did with 
the oyfter, carrying it up on high, that, by 
letting it fall, he might dath it in pieces. South. 
There is not a more melancholy obje¢t in the 
Jearned world, than aman who has written him- 
felt down, Add:fcn. 

y. [an{wering to up.) Here and there. 

Let them wander up and dewa for meat, and 
grudge ifthey be not fatisfed. Pjaims. 

Down. inter}. 


5. An exhortation to deftruction or demo- 

liticn. 
Go, fome pull down the Savoy ; others to the 
inns of courts : down with thèm a!l. Shaèfpeare. 
If there be ten, fhrink not, but dow with 


Pope. 


them. Stab /peare, 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire 
it, 

Pullout th’ ufurping queca. Dryden, 


2. A contemptuons threat. 
Down, down to hell, and fay I fent thee 
thither. Shak [pear e. 
Lown. [To go.] Tobe digefted; tobe 
received. 
If he be hungry more than wanton, bread 
alone will dow»; and if he be net hungry, ’tis 


pet fit he hould cat, 
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f know not how abfurd this may (cem to the 
mafters of d:monttration ; and probably it will 
hardly down with any body, at tft hearing. 

Locke. 

To Down. v. a. [from the particle. ] 

To knock; to fubdue ; to fupprels ; 
to conquer. i 

The hidden beauties (cem'd in watt to lie, 

To down proud hearts that would not willing gic. 

Sidney. 

Do'wneast. adj, [down and caf.] Bent 
down ; directed to the ground. 

Wanton languifhing borrowed cf her eyes the 
downeaft look of modelly. Sianey. 

My wily nurfe by long experience foung, 
And fiit difcover’d to my foul its wound 5 
’Tis love, taid the ; and then my downcaft cyes, 
And guiity dumbnoefs, witnefs’d my fuspiiz: 

Dryden. 
Thy dowzcs,? looks, and thy ditosder’d 
thoughts, 
Tell me my rate: I afk not the fuccefs 
My caule has found. Add? fan's Cats. 
Do'wnrat. n.f. [from down ard full. | 
t. Ruin; calamity ; fall from rank or 
flate. 

Why doft thou fay king Richard is depos’d ? 
Dar’ ft thou, thou little better thing than carth, 
Divine his dowsfa! ? Skakfpeare. 

We have feen foime, by the ways by whichthcy 
kad defigned to rife uncontrollably, to have di- 
reQtly procured their utter downfal. Scuth. 


2. A fudden fall, or body of things falling. 


Each dowrfal of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a fiver ftrcam. 


Dryden, 
3. Deftruétion of fabricks. 

Not more aghait the matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burn’d th’ imperial town, 
Shrick’d for the downfal in a doletui cry, 

For which thar guutlefs lords were doam’d to 

die. Dryden, 

Do’wnFALLeN. pariicipial adj. [down anà 
fell.) Ruined; fallen. 

The lind is now divorced by the downfalleu 
feep chifs on the farther fide. Carew, 


Do'wNGYRED. adj. [down and gyre.) Let 
down in circular wrinkles. 
Lord Hamlet, with his tcckings lcofe, 
Ungatter’d, and corengyred to his ancles. Shak. 


DowNHILL. n. f. [down and bill.) - De- 
clivity ; defcent. 

Heavy the third, and flit, he finks apace ; 
And though tis dowwhz/f all, but creeps along 

the race. Dryden, 

DowNHILL. acy. Declivous; defcending. 

And the fith Reps a dowrhil’greenfward yields. 

Congreve. 

Do’wNLooKED. adj. [down and look. | 

Having a dejected countenance; gloomy; 
fullen ; melancholy. 

Jcaloufy, tuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes. 
Ditcoulour:ny all the view’d, in tawney drefs'd ; 
Down ook’d, and with a cuckoo on her Git. 

DnA 
DowNLY'ING. adj. (down and lie ] About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 
Downri'Gur. adv. [down and right.] 
te Straight or right down; down perpen- 
dicularly. 
A giant ’s flain in fight, 
Or mow'd aferthwaurt, or cleft downright. Hudli5. 
2. In plain terms; without ceremony. 
Elves, away ! 
We thall chide dowrizhe if i longer Ray. Shak. 
3- Completely; without foppiog thort. 
This paper put Mes. Bullm fuch a pafon, that 
fhe fell downrig4e into a fit. rkuthnst. 
DOWNRIGHT. ad}. 


Locke. | 1. Plain; open; apparent; undifguiled. 


DOW 


Anadmonition from « dead author, of a Cavese 
from an impartial pen, wul prevail more than a 
dowmight advice,which may be miftaken ag 
fpeken magiiterial'y. Bacon, 

It is aowaright madnefs to frike where wo 
havt no powt to hurt. L'Ejfirange. 

The merchart’s wife, who abounds in plenty, 
is not to have downrigk: money ; but the mercc- 
nary part of her ming is engaged with a prefent 
of plate. Spector. 

2. Directly tending to the point; plain ; 
artlefs. À 

1 wouid rather have a plain dozenright wifdom, 

than a fouiiin and affedtedeloguence. Ben Ferpa, 
3. Unceremonious ; honeitly furly. 

When it came to the count to fpeak, old Fact 
fo tared him in the face, after his plain downright 
way, that the count was fruck dumb. ddifon, 

4. Plain ; without palliation. 

The idolatiy was diue@ and cowrright in tha 
people, whofe credulity is itlimitable Brown, 

Religion feems not in danger from downright 
atheitm, fince rational men muf reject that for 
want of proof. Rogers. 

Downsittinc. n. /. [down and fit] 
Reft ; repofe ; the act of fitting down, 
or going to reft. . 

Thou knoweit my downfitting an 

rifing ; thou underilandeh my thou 


Do'WNWARD. 
DOWNWARDS. 
rt. Toward the centre. 

As you lift up the glaffes, the drop will af- 
cend Mower and flower, and az length reft, being 
cairied dowsiward by its weight as much as up- 
wards by the attradtion. Newser, 

2, Froma higher fituation to a lower. 
Look dswrward on that globe, whofe hither 
fide, 
With light from hence, fhines, Milton. 

Hills are ornamental to the easth, affording 
plesatant profpedcts to them that lock downward? 
from them upon the fubjacent countries. Ray. 

What would this man ? Now upward will he 

foar, 
And, Jittle lefs than angel, would he more : 
Now, looking drwmwards, juft as griev’d ap- 
pears 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the fur of bears, 
Pope. 
3. In a ccurfe of fucceffive or lineal de- 
f{cent. 
A ring the count does wear, 
That cesuyavard hath fucececed in his houfe, 
From fun to fon, fome four or Éve defcents. 
Shas/peare. 


} ady.f dunereand, Sax. } 


Do’wNWARD. adj. 
1, Moving on a declivity ; tending to- 
ward the centre; tending tothe ground. 
With coward force, 
That drove the fand along, he tous his way, 
And roil’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden, 
2. Declivous ; bending. 
When Aurora leaves our northern fpherc, 
She lights the dstuzward heaver, and rifles there. 


Dryden. 
3. Depreifed; dejefed. 
faz the jowelt of my cownzzard thavghts, I 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing ts 
achieved befere it be thoroughiy attempted, and 
that tying till coth never go forward. Sidnzy. 
Do'wny. «dj. [from down.) on4 
1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies a doseny feather, which ftirs not: 
Did he fufpire, that light and weightiefs down 
Perforce muit move. Shatfpeare, 
There be plants that have prickles, yet have 
dowry or velvet rind upon their leaves, as tocke 
gillyflowers and coltsfoot ; which down or nap 
confitteth cf a fubtsie ipirit. in a foft fubltance. 
Bacers Natural siifiery, 
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Tn iver hand the held 
A bough of fairett fruit, that deway finil'd, 
New gather’d, and ambrofial {mell ditfus'd. 
Milton, 
2. Made of down or foft feathers. 

A fide breeze from weftward waits their fails 

to nll, 

And ichs in thot high beds his downy wings. 

Dryden 

Relinda fill her de way pillow preft, 

Her guardian fy lph proloag’d the bulny ret. 

Pope. 
g. Scft ; tender ; foothing. 

Banquo! Doralbain! Malcolm! awake ! 
Shake off this dowszy Aesp, deatn’s counterfeit, 
And lovuk cn death itel. Shak fpeare, 

The aigiit’s companion kindly cheatiig them 
OF all their cares, taim'd the rebellious cyce 
Of forrow with a oft and downy hand, 

Stealing all bieatts in a letnean band. Crafaw, 
Dowre., } a. /. [douaire, Fr. It ought 
Do'wry. § to be written dower. | 
I. A portion given with a wite. See 

Dower, 

I could marry this wench for this dorre. Sit, 

Aad alx nu other dowry but fuch another jett. 

Skukjpea re 


` The'king muf dic, that I may make you 
`“ reat, 


Ani ye a crown in dowry with my love. Dryd. 

Tethys ail her waves in dowry gives. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 
Thine own hand 
An hundred of the faithlefs fue thall flay, 
And tor a dowe a hundred foretkins pay. Cowley, 
3. A gift; a fortune given. 
Doxo'Locy. n. f- (dota and 76.) A 
form of giving glory to God. 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant 
praifes and dovo/ogres, Bletfed be the Lord God 
of Ifrael, who nas kept me this day trom thed- 
ding bloed, and from avenging mytclf with my 
own hand. South. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it 
would hive been received in the chrittian church, 
to conclude their bouks with a davology to God 
and the blei{ed virgin. Stiliingficee. 

Do'xy. n. f. A whore; a loofe wench. 
When datfodils begin to purc, 
With heigh! the dexyover the dale. Shukfp. 
To DOZE. v. n. [oper, Saxon; dues, 
Dutch. ] 


x. To flumber ; to fleep lightly. 
There was no fleeping under bis roof: if he 
happened to deze a little, the jolly eonler waked 


Dryiten. 


nim. L’ Ejirange. 
2. To live in a {tate of drowfinefs ; to be 
half afleep. 


It has happened to young men of the greatcht 
wit, to wafle their fpirits with anxicty and pain, 
fo far, as to doze upon their work with too much 
cagetnels of doing well. Dryden. 

How to the banks, where bards departed doze, 
They led him fort. Pepe. 

Chieflefs armics daz’ out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for o:ders on the main. Pope. 


To DOZE. v. a. To ftupify; to dell. 


He was now much decayed an his parts, and 
with immoderate drinking dozed in his under- 
standing. Charenton, 

Two fityrs, or the ground 
Stretch'd at his cafe, their fire Silenus found 
Dex’ d with his fumes, and heavy with his load. 
Dryden. 
Q)o’zEN. n: 2 [douzame, French. ] The 
number of twelve. It is feldem ufed but 
on light occafions. 

We cannot lodge and board a deze or fourteen 

zentlowomen, but we keep a hawdyhoufe 
_ Neraight. S4hsbfpeatre. 

That tne Indian figs bear fuch huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, I could never find; yet T have 
travelled a dozena miles together under them. 

Raleigh. 
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Ry putting twelve units together, we have the 
complex tdea of a dozen, a 
Lhe number of diffenters was fomething under 
a dazen with them. Swift. 


Do'ziıness. n. fo [from dozy.] Sleepineds ; 
drowfinefs. Little uled. 

Aman, by 2 violent ft of the gout in his 
limbs, finds a doziriefs in his hcad, or a want of 
appetite. Lecke. 

Do'zy. adj. [from doze. ] Sleepy ; drowfy ; 
fuggih. 

Tae yawning youtn, fearce half awake, effays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raite. Dryden. 


Dras. 2. f [opabbe, Saxon, lees.) 
A whore; a ftrumpet. 

That J, the fon of a dear father murder’d, 
Mutt, like a whore, unpack my hcart with words, 
Aud fail a curfing like a very drab ! Shukfp. 

If your worthip wili take order for the draés and 
the knaves, you need not fear the bawds. Shut. 

Babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drub. Shakfpcare. 

Curs'd be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 
Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane. Pope. 

Deacum. n. f. [drachma, Latin. ] 
1. An old Roman coin. 
See here thefe movers, that do prize their 
honours 
At a crack'd drach. 
2. The eighth part of an ounce. 
DRACUNCUEGS& us fi { Latin. ] A 
worm bred in the hot countries, which 
grows to many yards length between the 
fkin and fleth. 
Dran. adj. [for dread, or the part. paf- 
live of To dread.) Terrible; formi- 


dable ; dreaded. 
Th’ utmoft fand-beach they fhartly fetch, 
Whillt the drad danger does behind remain. 
Fairy Queen. 
DRAFF. n. f. [opor, dirty, Saxon ; 
draf, Dutch, the {ediment of ale. ] 
1. Refufe; lees; dregs : properly fome- 
thing fluid. 

You would think I had a hendred and fifty 
taiter’d prodigals, lately come from {winckeep- 
ing, from eating draff and hulks. Shak fpeare. 

’'Twerc fimple fury, ftill thyfelf to wafle 

On fuch as have'no tafe ; 
To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 
No, give them grains their All; 
Huhks, draff, to drink and {will. Ecen Yerfor. 
l call dand drew them thither, 
Mv hell-housds to lick up the draf and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 
On what was pure. Milton, 
ilere rather Ict me drudge, and carn my bread, 
Till vermin, or the draff ut fervile food, 
Confume me. Milton, 
z. Refufe; fweepings. Perhaps improper. 
Younger brothers but the draff of nature. Ds yd. 
Dra‘rry. adj. [from draf:) Worthlefs ; 
dreggy. 
Drarr. adi, [corrupt for draught.) Em- 
ployed to draw. 

Ulyfics and old Neftor yoke you like draft 
oxen, and make you plough up the wair. Shuk/ 

To DRAG. v. a. [opagan, Saxon. ] 
r. To pull along the ground by main 
force; to draw heavily along. 

Such his afpes, when, foil’d with bloody duff, 
Drage’ d by the cords which through his fect 

were thruft. Denham, 

While [ have any ability to hold a commerce 
with you, I will never be filent; and this chanc- 
ing to be a day that l can hold a pen, 1 will drag 
a as long as I am abre. Swift. 

2. To draw any thing burdenfome, any 
thing from which one cannot difengage 
one’s {elf 


Shakfpeare. 
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Tis long fince I, for my celeftial wife, l 
Loath’d by the gods, have dragg'd a ling’ring 
life. Dryden. 
Can I, who lov’d fo well, 
To part with all my blifs to fave miv lover, 
On! can I drag a wreechee lile without him ? 
Sinit k. 
3. To draw contemptuoully along, as a 
thing anworthy to be carried. 
te triumphs in St. fuftin'’s opinion ; and is 
not only content to drug mc at his chariot-wheels, 
but he makes a fhew of me. Stilling feet. 
4. To pull about with violence and igno- 
miny. 
They mali furprife 
The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his rcaliny and there confounded 
Icave. Milton, 
The cunflable was no fooner efpied but he was 
reproached with difdainful words, beaten and 
draggé tin fo barbarous a manner, that he hardly 
efcaped with his life. ; Clarendon. 
5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 
To fall, that’s juftice ; 
But then, to drag him after! For to die, 
And yet in death to conquer, is my wilh. 
Dryden. 
In my fatal caufe your {word was drawn ; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. 
Diy: ”. 
To Drac. v.n. To hang fo low as tu 
trail or grate upon the ground. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the 
pains 
Of founding lathes, and of dragging chains. 
Dryden. 
A door is faid to drag, when, by its ill hang- 
ing on its hinges, the Lottom edge of the door 
rides in its (weep upon the floor. Aioxor. 


Draa. u.f. [from the verb. ] 
t. A net drawn along the bottom of the 


water. 

Cafting nets were fpread in fhallow brooks, 

Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on nooks. 
Dryden, 

The creatures are but inflruments in God's 
hand: the returning our acknowledgments to 
them is juft the fame abfurdity with theirs who 
burnt incenfe to the drag, and facrificed to the 
net. Rozers. 

2, An intrument with hooks to catch 
hold of things under water. 

You may in the marning find it near to fome 
fixed place, and then take it up with a erag 
hook or otherwile. IFalion, 

3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. 

The drag is-made fuinewhat like a low car: 
it is ufed for the carriage of timber, and then is 
drawn by the handle by two or more men. 

Moxen's Mechanical E xereifes, 
To Dra’core. v.a. [from drag.] To 
make dirty by dragging on the ground. 

You'll (ce a draggled dam{cl, here and there, 
From Buillingfgate her fifhy trafick bear. 

Gray's Trivia. 

He wore the fama gown five years without 

draycling or tearing. Siifi. 
Zo Dra’GGLe. v.n. To grow dirty by 
being drawn along the ground. 

His draggiing tail hung in the dirt, 

Which on his rider he would far. Tludibras, 


DRA'GNET. n.f. [drag and net.) A net 
which is drawn along the bottom of the 
water, 

Dragnets were made to fith within the deep, 
And cittingnets did rivers bottoms fweep. 
May's Virg :), 
Some fithermen, that had been out with a 
dragnet, and caught nothing, had a draught to- 
wards the cvenrng, which put them in hype of 
a flurgeon at lait. L’ Effrusge, 
One of our late great pocts is fink in his re- 
putation, becaufe he could never forgive way 
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coneett which eame in his way, but fwep?, like a 
dragnet, great and fmall. Dryden. 

What(oever old Time, with his huge dragnet, 
has conveyed down to us along the ftreum of ages, 
whether it be fhells or thell-fith, jewels or peb- 
bles, tticks or traws, feaweeds or mud, thefe are 
the ancients, thefe arc the fatners. Watts. 


DRA'GON. n. f [draco, Latin; dra- 
gon, French. ] 

1. A kind of winged ferpent, perhaps 
imaginary, much celebrated in the ro- 
mances of the middle ages. 

I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dregen, that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talk'd of more than feen. 
Shak {pzarc. 
Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night! that 
dawning 
May bear the raven’s eye. Stak fp. Cymbeline. 
Aud you, ye dragons! of the {caly race, 
Whom glittering gold and fhining armours grace ; 
In other nations harmlefs are you found 
Their guardian gemi and proteétors own’d. 
Rewe. 
On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides; 
Here, from our ftriét embracc, a ftream he glides. 
Pope. 
2. A fierce violent man or woman. 
3. A conftellation near the north pole. 


Dra’con. n.f. [dracunculus, Latin.) A 
plant. 


Dra’conetT. n. f. [from dragon.] A 
little dragon. 

Or in his womb might lurk fome hidden neft 

Of many dragonets, his fruitful teed. Fairy Queen. 


Dra’conrry. n.f. [dragon and fly: di- 
bella.) A fierce flinging fly. 

The body of the cantharides is bright colour- 
ed; and it may be,tnat the delicate coloured stra- 
gonfiies may have likewife fome corrofive quality. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

Dra’contsy. adj. [from dragon.) Hav- 

ing the form of a dragon; dragonlike. 
An aibitrary word. 

Sometimes we fcc a cloud that’s dragoni;h ; 

A vapour fomctimes like a bear or lion. 
Shatfpeare 
Dra’Gonuikk. adj. [dragon and Like.) 
Furious ; fiery. 

He fights dragsnlike, and does achieve 

As foon as draw his (word. Shak 'peare. 

Dra’GonxssLoop. x. f. . [dragon and 
blood.) So called from a falfe opinion 
of the dragon’s combat with the ele- 
phant. 

Dragonfélocd is a refin, fo named as to feem to 
have been imagined an animal production. HA. 

Take dragonfblood, beat it in a mortar, and put 

at in a cloth with agua vite, and tram them to- 
gether. 
DRA'GONSHEAD. n. /. A plant. 


DKRA'GONTREE. n. f. A fpecies of palm. 
DRAGO'ON. n.j. [from dragen, Ger- 
man, to carry.) A kind of foldier that 
ferves indifferently either on foot or 
horfeback. 
Two regiments of dragosns fuffered much in 
the late action. Tatler. 
Zo DraGo'on. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To perfecute by abandoning a place to 
the rage of foldiers. 
In politicks I hear you're Ranch, 
Dire@tly bent againft the French; 
Deny to have your free-born foe 
Deagan'd into a wooden thoe. Pricr. 
To DRAIN. v. a. [trainer, French.} 
t. Yo draw off gradually. 


Peacham, 
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The fountains drain the water from the ground 
adjacent, and Jeave but fuficient muifture to 
breed mofs. Bacon. 

In times of dearth it drained much coin of the 
kingdom, to furnilh us with corn from foreign 

arts. Bacon to Villiers. 

Whilft a foreign war devoured our ttrength, 
and drained our trealures, luxury and expences 
increafed at home. Atterbury. 

The laft emperor drained the wealth of thofe 
countries into his own coffers, without increafing 
his troops again{t France. | Swift. 

2. To empty, by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and form’d the main. 
Roftomron. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf thall dran. 
Dryden, 

While cruei Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard’s ebbing veins, 

By tudy worn, and flack with age, 
How dull, how thought!efs is his rage! Prior. 

Had the world lalted from all eternity, thefe 
comets muft have been drained of all their fluids. 

Cheyne. 
3. To make quite dry. 

When wince is to be bottled, wath your bottles, 

but do not drain them. Swifs. 
Dram n. /. [from the werbalep she 

channel through which liquids are gra- 

dually drawn; a watercourfe; a fink. 

If your drains be deep, that you fear cattle fal- 
ling into taem, cover them. Mortimer. 

Why Mould I tcll of ponds and arains, 
What carps we met with for our pains? Swift. 

Drake. n. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 


te The male of the duck. 
The duck fhould hide her eggs from the drake, 
who will fuck them if he finds them. 
2. [from draco, dragon, 
{mall piece of artillery. 


Two or three fhots, made at them by a couple 
of drakes, made them Ilagger. Clarendon, 


DRAM. n.f. [from drachm 3 drachma, 
Latin. ] 


1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
we'ghing feverally feven drams in the air, the 
balince in the water weigheth only four draws 
and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight 
in the air two drams and nineteen grains: the 
balance kept the fame depth in the water. 
Bacon. 
2. A {mall quantity, in a kind of prover- 
bial fente. 


Mlorlimer. 


Latin.) <A 


One Joving hour 
For manv years of furrow can difpenfe ; 
A dram of fweetis worth a pound of four. 
Fairy Queer 
No dram of judgment with thy force is join'd: 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden, 
3. Such a quantity of diltilled fpirits as is 
ufually drank at once. 
l could do this, and that with no rafk potion, 
Rut with a lirg’ring deam, that fhasid rot work 
Malcivoutiy like pofon,  Shuk/p. Wenrer’s Tale. 
Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale thar 
you drink, raifeth vour character. E 
4. Spirit; diftiled hquor. 
A lecund fee, by meeker manners known, 
And maodcit asthe inaid that fips alone ; 
From tlic trong fate of drams if thou get free, 
Another Durty, Ward! thall fing in thec. 


Dope. 
To Dram. v. n. [from the noun.] ln 
low language, to drink drams; to 


drink dilttted fpirits. 


Salt water, drained through twerty velicls of DRAMA. ^. f- EZA A poem ac- 


earth, kath become freh, Bacon's Natural Iit. 


cominodated to action; 


a poem in 
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which the aétion is not related, but re- 
prefented ; and in which therefore fuch 
rules are to be cbferved as make the 
reprefentation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftutle drew 
from Homer, which he ħtted to the drama; fure 
nithing hinifelf alfo with obfervations from the 
theatre, when it fourifhed under Æfcnylus, Eu- 
ripides, and Sophocles. Dryden, 

Drama’tTicar.? ad. [from drama. } 
Dramatics. § Reprefented by ac- 
tion ; not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that, inthe grcat 
dramatick poem of nature, is a neceffity of in- 
troducing a God. Bently. 

Drama'ticaLry,adv. [from dramatich. } 
Reprefentatively ; by reprefentation. 

Ignorance and errors are fevcrally reprehended, 

partly dramatically, partly fimply. Dryden. 
Dra’matist. n. f. [from drama.] The 
author of dramatick compofitions. 

Tie whole theatre refounds with the praifes 
of the great dramarifi, and the wonderful art 


and order of the compofition. Burnet, 
Draxx. ‘The preterit of drink. 
1 DRAPE. v. n, [drap, Frenc drae 
P. 


pus; low Latin.] P 
1. To make cloth. 
lt was rare to fet prices by ftatute; and this 
act did not preferibe prices, but tinted them not 
to exceed a rate, that the clothier might drape ac- 
cordinz!y as he might afford. Bacon, 
2. To jeer, or fatirize. [drapper, Fr.] 
It is ufed in this fenfe by the innovator 
Temple, whom nobody has imitated. 


Draper. nf. [from drape.) One who 
fells cioth. 
[f a piece of cloth in a draper’s fhop be vari- 
ously folded, it will appcar of differing colours. 
Boyle on Colours. 
The erazer and mercer may meafure her. 


Howel, 


DRA'PERY. z. f. [dradsperte, French. ] 
r. Clothwork; the trade of making 


cloth; woollen manufaéture. 

He made ftatutes for the maintenance of dra- 

pery, and the keeping of wools within the realm. 
Bacon's Herry vite 

The reverend clergy Mould ict us en example, 
by cuntenting themfelves with wearing gowns, 
and other habiliments, of {rth diapery, Save. 

2. Cloth; tufs of wool. 

Tire Bulis and Frogs had ferved the lord Strutt 

with drapery ware for many years. <l: batinor. 
3. The drefs of a picture or ttatue. 

Puers are aliowed the fame liberty in their de- 
{criptions and Cumparifons, as painters in their 
driprrics and ornaments, Prior. 

Dra'pet. nf: [from drape] Cloth; 
coverlet. Not tn ufe. 

Thence the them brought into a ftately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair difpred, 

And re.cy dight with drapers feattival, 
Againft the viands hould be minifired. F. Queen. 

Dra’stick. adj. [tracvz@.] Powerful; 
vigorcus ; efficacious. 

Ir is ufed of a medicine that works with 
fpeed; as jaap, leammony, and the ftronger 
purges. Quincy. 

Deave. The preterit of drive. Dreve is 
more ufed. 

He drave them beyond Amon’s figod, 

And their fad Lounds mark’d deep in their own. 
blood. Coture y, 

The foe ruth’d furious as he pants for breath, 

And through his navel crave the pointed death. 
Pipe. 
Draucn. ni. [corruptly written for 


diafan iuis Geile sce Lieoaeee . 
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We do not act, that often jett and laugh: 
Tis old, but truc, fll (wine cat all the drags. 


Shuk fpeare. 


DRAUGHT. n.f. [from draw.] 
1. The act of drinking. 
They flung up onc of their hogfheads, and I 
drank it off at a draught; which I might well do, 
for it did not hold half a pint. Geliiver’s Trav, 


2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days with- 
out drink ; and he might have continued longer, 
if, by diltempering bimfelf one night with bard 
ftudy, he had not had fome inclination tu take a 
{mall draughr. Beyle. 

Fill nigh the goblets with the fparkling food, 
And wath deep cs augAts invoke our common god. 

Dryden, 
Long draughts of tlcep his monftrous limbs cn- 
flave ; 
He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. 
Dryden’ s ZE neid, 

I have curcd fome very defpcrate coughs by a 
draught every morning of fpring water, with a 
handful of fage boiled in it. Temple. 

Every draught, to him that has quenched his 
thirtt, is but a further quenching of nature; a 
provifion for rhcum and difeafes. South, 


3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 
Were ita draught for Juno when the banquets, 
I would not tatte thy treafonous otter. Milten. 
Numvber’d ills, that lie unfcen 
In the pernicious dranght : the word obicene, 
Or hath, which, once elanc’d, mult ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. Prior, 
Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave luftre to the purple draught. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
4. The act of drawing or pulling carriages. 
A generat cuflom or ufing oxen tor all toits of 
draught, would be perhaps the greateft improve- 
ment. Lenple. 
The moft occafion that farmers have, is for 
drauxhe hoctes. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
5. The quality of being drawn. 
The Hertfordthire whcecl-plough is the be 
and firongeit for molt ufcs, and of the eafielt 
draught. Mortimer, 


6. Reprefentation by pi@ure. 
Her pencil drew whate’er her foul defign’d, 
And oftthe happy draught turpafs'd the image in 
her mind. Di yden: 


7. Dehneation; fketch ; outline. 

A good inclination is bur the fritt rude draught 
of virtue; but the finithing ttrokcs are frum the 
will. Scouts, 

I have, in a fhort draught, given a vicw of our 
Original ideas, from whence ali the ret are dc- 
Tived. Locke. 

8. A picture drawn. 

Whereas in other creatures we have Lut the 
trace of his footiteps, in man we have the 
draught of his hand: in him were united all the 
icattcied perfc€tions of the creature. Soth. 

9. The act of fweepiag wiih a net. 

Upon the dravgkt oi a pond, not one fifh was 

left, but two pikes grown to an cacedive bignefs. 

Eak. 

lo. The quantity of fifhes taken by once 
drawing the net. 

He laid down his pine, sud caf his net, which 
brought him a very great arauget. L? Efrange. 

11. The a& of thooting with the bow. 

Gcfirey of Boullion, at one draught of his 
bow, fhooting azainit David’s tower in Jerufa- 
falem, broached three fectlefs birds called alle- 
rions. Camden's Remains. 

12. Diverĥon in war; the a& of difturb- 
ing the main degn; perhaps fudden 
attack. 

I conccive the manner of your handling of the 
fervice, by drawing fudden draughts upon the 
encmy, when he luoketh not fur you.  Spenfer, 
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13. Forces drawn off from the main army ; 


a detachment. 
Such a draugit of forces would Ieffen the num- 


ber of thofe that migit uthcrwife be employed. 


cdlelifon. 


t4 A fink; a drain. 


Whatfoever cntcreth in at the mouth gocth in- 
to tne belly, and is cail out into the draught, 
Matthew 


15. The depth which a veilel draws, or 


16. [In the plural, draughts.) A kind of 


DRA’'UGHTHOUSF. 7, fi 


finks into the water. 
With roumy decks, 
ftrenzth, 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
Dryden, 
With a fmall veffel one may keep within a 
mile of the thore, go amongit rocks, and pafs 
over fhoals, where a vetlel of any draught would 
ttike. Ellis’ s Voyage, 


her guns of mighty 


play refembling chefs. 


[draught and 
bouje.) A houfe in which filth is de- 
polited. 

And they brake down the image of Baal, and 
brake down the houfe of Baal, and mace it a 
di aughthoufe, 2 Kings. 


To DRAW. v.a. pret. drew; part. pafi. 


2 


drawn, [dpagan, Saxon. ] 
» To pull along; not to carry. 
Then thall all [tvael bring ropes to that city, 
and we will draw it into the river. 2 Samuel, 
. To pull forcibly; to pluck. 
He could not druw the dagger out of his belly 


TFuclees. 
The arrow is now drain to the head. ofererb. 


3. To bring by violence; to drag. 


pr 


6 


Do not rich men opprefs you, and draw you 
before the judgment-tcats ? James. 
. To raife out of a deep place. 

They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took 
him up out of the dungeon. Jeremiah, 

Draw the water for the fiege. Nath. 


Yat otter! 
He hath drawn thee dry. Ecclas. 
There was no war, no dearth, no ftop of 
trade or commerce ; it was only the crown which 
had fucked too hard, and now being full, upon 
the head of a young king, was like to draw lefs. 
Bacen’s Henry vir 
Sucking and droewig the breaft difchargcth the 
milk as fa as it can be generated. I ifeman, 


. To attra&; to call toward itfelf. 

We fce that falt, laid to a cut hnger, healeth 
it; fo as it feemeth (alt cdraweth Llvod, as well 
as blood drawers (alt. Bacon, 

Majetty in an eclipfe, like the fun, draws eyes 
that would not iare looked towards it if it had 
fhined out. Suckling. 

He afleed a habit different from that of the 
times, fuch as men had only bchele in piurtes, 
which drew the cyes of molt, and the reverence 
of many, towards him. Clarendon. 


ni To draw as the magnet does. 


\ 


She had all magnctic force alune, 

To draw and faten lundred parts in one. Donne. 
Draw out with credulous dechre, and lead 

Ar will the manlief, refulutett Erealt, 

As the magnetic hardett iron draws. Milton. 
All cyes you draw, and with the eyes the 

heart; 
Of your own pomp vourfilf the greate ft part. 
Dryden. 


8. To inhale. 


Thus I call'd, and (tray'd T know not whither, 
From where I farft drew air, and &rf beheld 
This happy light. Milton's Parad: fe Loft. 

While near the Lucrinc lake, confum’d to 

death, 
J draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath, 
You tafe the coviing breeze, ahddijen on Isah; 


> 
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Why drew Marfcilles’ good bifhop purer 
breath, 
When nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? 
Pope. 
. To take from any thing containing or 
holding. 


They drew out the ftaves of the ark. 2 Chron, 


10. Tu take off the {pit or broacher. 


The rett 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft, 
Which draw and ferv’d, their hunger they ape 
peafe. Dryden, 


1t. To take from a cafk. 


The wine of life is draw, andthe mere lees 
Are left this vault to biag of. Shukf{peare, 


12. To pull a fword from the fheath. 


We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no {words but what are fanétified. 


Shakfpeare. 
I will draw my fword; my hand thall deitroy 
them. Mxotus 


He proceedeth fo far in his infolence, as to 
draw vut his {word with an intent to kill him. 

Dryden, 

In all your wars good fortune blew befurc yous 
Till in my fatal caufe your {word was drawn ; 

Tne weight of my mistortunes dragg’d you down. 

Dryden, 


13. To let out any liquid. 


Some blood «¢rawa ou mc would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shukfpeare. 
I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, 
without drawing one drop of blood, IF ifeman, 


14, To take bread out of the oven. 


The joiner puts boards into ovens after the 
batch is draton. Mortimer’ s Hufband-y. 


i. To unclofe or flide back curtains. 


Go, draw afide the curtains, and difcover 
The fev’ral cafkets to this noble prince.  Shakf, 
Alarm’d, and with prefaging heart he came, 

And drew the curtains, and expus'd the dame, 
Dryden, 
Shouts, crics, and groans fr pierce my cars, 
and then 1 
A flah of lightning draws the guilty fcene, 
Aud shows new arms, and wounds, and dying 
men. Dryden, 


16. To clofe or fpread curtains. 


Philoclea intreated Pamela to open her grief; 
who drawing the curtain, that the candle might 
not complain of her blufhing, was ready to 
fpeak. Sidneya 


17. To extract. 


Herbs draw a weak juice, and havea foft falk. 
Luco. 

Spirits, by dittillations, mav be drawn out of 
vegetable juices, which fhall fame and fume of 
tkemfelves. Cheyre. 


18. To procure, as an agent canfe. 


When he finds the hardihip of flavery out- 
weigh the value of life, ’tis in his power, by rc- 
fitting his matter, to crazy on himfelf death. 

Locke. 


19. To produce, or bring, as an efficicnt 


caufe. 
When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curfe, by fin, 
This was a charge that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. 
Sir Jakn Daries. 
Religion will requite all the konour we can ce 
it, by the bicfugs it will draw down upon us. 
Tillet fon, 
Our voluntary actions are the precedent caufes 
of good and evil, which they «draw after them, 
and bring upon us. Lorke. 
What would a man valuc land ready cultivated, 
and well flocked, where he had no hopes of come 
merce with other parts of the world, to draw 
moncy to him by the fale of the praduct? Lacke. 
Thole elucidations have given rite or increafe 
to his doubts, and duwu obicurity upon places 
of Scripture. Leute, 
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His [word ne'er fell but on the guilty head ; 
Opprefhon, tyranny, and pow’r uiurp’d, 
Draw all tue vengeance ot kis arm upon ’em. 
aiid: for. 
29. To convey fecretly or gradually. 


The liers in wait draw ti.emielves slong. 
cy d 


oe 
+ 


In procefs of time, and as their people in- 
creafed, they drew themielves more wellerly to- 
wards the Red Sea. Raivizk, 

21. To protraét; to lengthen; to fri. 

How much her grace is alter'd on the ludden ! 
How long her face is drawz / now paie fae luoks, 
And of an earthly cold. Shukfpeure, 

Hear himfelf repine 

_AtFate’s uacqual laws; and at the clue 

Which mercilefs in Icngth tne midmof fitter 

drew. Dryden's Fuvenal, 

If we shall meet again with more dcligit, 
Then draw my life in length; Jet me fuftain, 
In hopes of bis emorace, the worft of paia. 

Dryden's cE ned. 

In fome fmilcs, men draw their comparifons 
into minute pasticulars of no importance. 

Felton on the Claficks. 
22. To utter lingeringly. 
The brine, amid the flaming fuel thrown, 
Or drew, or {cem’d to draw, a dying groan. 
Dryden's Fables. 
£3. To reprefent by picture, or 1a fancy. 
Ido arm mytelf 

To welcome the condition of the tine; 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 

Than I have dratex it in my fantaly. Saadjptarc 

With his other hand thus o'er his brow, 

He falls to luch perulal of my face, 

gis he would draw it. Shat[peare’s Hamlet. 

Draw the whole world expeéting who thould 

reign, 

Ater this combat, o'er the conquer’d main. 

VF alter, 

From the foft affaults of love 
Poets and panters never are fecure : 

Can I, untouch’d, the fair onc’s paffions move, 
Or thou draw beauty, and noi feel its pow’r ? 

Prior. 
24. To form a reprefentative image. 

The emperor onc day took up a pencil which 
feli from the hand of Titian, who was then 
drawing bis picture; and, upon the compliment 
which Titian made him on that occafion, he faid, 
Titian deferves to be ferved by Cæfar. Dry.der- 


25. Toderive; to have from fome original 


caufe or donor. 
Siall trecliorn men, in humble awe, 
Submit to fervile fhame ; 
W ho from con{cat and cufiom draw 
The fame right to be rul'd ty law, 
Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden, 
Several wits entered iuto commerce with the 
Eeyptians, and from them drew the rudiments of 
{cicnees. Temple. 


26. To deduce, as from poftulates. 

From the events and revolutions of tnefe go- 
vernments, are arawn the ufual initructions of 
princes and tiatefmen. Temple 

27. To imply; to produce as a confe- 
quential inference. 

What fhews the force of the infercnce but a 
view of all the interned ate ideas that draw in 
the conciufion, or prupofition inferred? Locke. 


28. To illure; to entice. 
Ili raile fuch artificial fights, 
As by the firength ct their iflufion 
Shall :/raw tim onto his cunfufion, Skakjprare 
We have dracun them from the city. Tof 
Draw me not away with the wicked. Pats. 
Having the art, by empty promiies and threats, 
to raw others to his purpole. Hayward 
The Spaniards, that were in the town, had fo 
good memories of their lofics, in their former 
fal ies, as the confidence of an army, which come 
for their deliverance, could not d=ziw them forth 
agai Baces's Wur with Spain 
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29. To lead, as 2 motive. 
Your way is fhorter ; 
My purpofes do draw me much about. Shak/p 
Æneas wond'rirg Rood, then afk’d the caute 
Which to the ttream the crowding pconle draws. 


Dryden. 


30. To perfuade to follow. 
I drew this gallant head of war, 
And call’@thele fiery fpirits fiom the world 


To ouilovk conquet. Siukfjeare. 
The poet 
Did feign that Orpncus drew trees, tones, and 
nuuds ; 


Since nought fo ftockith, hard, and full of rage, 
Bat rauick, for the time, doth change his na- 
turc. dak/peare, 


1. To induce; to perfuade. 

The Englith lords did ally themfelves with the 
[rith, and drew them in to dwell anong them, 
and gave their children to be foitcred by them. 

Davies. 

Their beauty or unbecomingnefs arc of more 
force to draw or deter them imitation than dii- 
cour(es. Locke. 

b2. To win; to gain: a metaphor from 
gaming. 

Tiis tecms a fair ceferving, and muit draw 

me 


That which my father lofes. Shukfpcare. 


B33 To receive ; to take up: as, to draw 
money from the funds. 

For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 
—If cvery ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
Were in &:x parts, and cvery part a ducat, 
l wouid dot draw them, ] would have my bond. 

Skuk/peare. 


34. To extort; to force. 

So fad an objet, and fo well exprefs’d, 
Drew fighs and groans from the griev'd hero’s 
breaft. Dryder:. 

Can you e’er forget 

The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, 
Which you dew from him in your lait fasewc] ? 
Addi fon. 


paria wreft ; to diftort. 

I with that hoth you and others would ceafe 
from drawing the fcupturcs to your fantahes and 
aFections. Whirgift. 

36. To compofe; to form in writing: 
ufed of formulary or juridical writings. 

In the mean time I will draw a bill of pro- 
perties, fuch as our play wants. Shakfpeare, 

Cieik, draw a deed of gift. Shakfpeare. 

The report is not unartrully draws, in the fpi- 
rit of a pleader who can nnd the mott plaufible 


topicks. Swift. 
Shall Ward draw contracts with a ttatefman's 
frill 2 Pops. 


37. To withdraw from judicial notice. 
Go, walk thy face, and draw thy action: 
coinme, thou muf not be ia this humour with me. 
Shak fpeare. 


38. To evifcerate ; to embowel. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your ccls their Nimy tubitance wipe. 
King. 
39. To Draw in. To apply to any pur- 
pofe by diftortion or violence. 

A-cifpnte, where every little Rraw is laid 
hold on, and every thing that can but be dracen 
in any way, to give colour to the argument, is 
advanced with omentaten, Late! 

40, To Dzaw in. To contra&; to puil 


back. 
Now, (porting mufe, draw in the flowing 
reins; 
Leave the clear reams awhile for funny plains. 


Cuv. 
4i. To Draw ia. To iaveigle; to 
entice. 
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Have they invcnted tones to wia 
The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with a female 
Tame elephant inveigle the male? Hubbers. 
It was the prottitute taith of faithlels micre- 
ants that dew them fy and acceived tacm. 
South. 


42. To Draw of. To extract by dif- 
tillation. 

Autho:s, who have thus draws of the (pirits 
of thcir thoughts, (koula he all tor teme time, 
tll their minds have gathered frcih eength, 
and by reading, refietion, and convertatton, taid 
in a new ftuck of clegancics, fentiments, and 
images of nature. Mddifon’s Freehoider. 


43. ToDraw of. To drain out by a vent. 
Stop your veitel, and have a little vent-hole 
topped with a Spill, which never allow to be 
pulled out till you draw off a geeat quantity. 
Mortimers Hufbandry. 
44. Jo Draw of. To withdraw; to 
abftract. 
It draws men’s minds of from the bitternefs 
of party. Addi jor. 
45. To Draw on. To occafion; toinvite. 
Under colour of war, which either his negli- 
gence drew on, or his practices procured, te lc- 
vied a fubfidy. Hayward, 
46. To Draw on. To caufe; to bring 
by degrees. y 
The esamination of the fubtile matter would 
draw on the confidcration of the nice controver= 
fies that perplex philofophers. Boyle on Fluids. 


47. To Draw over, To raife ina ftill. 
I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with it effential oi! of wormwood, dra ww 
over with water ina limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 


48. To Draw over. To perfuade to re- 


volt; to induce to change a party. 
Some might be brought into his intcrefts by 
money, others drawz over by tear. ddifon, 
One of differing fentiments would have drawz 
Luther over to his party. Atterbury. 
49- To Draw cut, To protratt; to 
lengthen. 
He muft not only die the death, 
But thy unkindncfs Mall his death draw ost 
To ling'ring tufferance. Shukfpcare. 


50. To Draw out. To beat out, as is 


done to hot iron. 
Batter a piece of iron out, or, as workmen 
call it, draw it ovt, till it comes to its breadth. 
Mixon, 
Virgil has d-awn out the rules of tillage and 
planting into twu bouks, which Hefiod has dif~ 
patched in half a one. Aadifen. 


51. To Draw ont, Toextrat; to pump 


out by miinuation. 

Philoclea found her, and, to draw srt -more, 
faid fhe, I have often wondered how fuch excel- 
lencies could be. Snincy. 

52. To Draw out. To induce hy motive. 

Whereas it is concluded, that the retaring 
Civerfe things in the church of Engtand, whica 
other reformed churches have calit out, muĝ 
needs argue that we do not well, unlefs we caa 
thew that they have done ill: What necded this 
wreft to drazu ext from us an accufation of fo- 
reign churches ¢ lesker. 


53. To Draw out. To call to aciion; 


to detach for fervice ; to range. 
Draw cut a file, pick man by man, 
Such who dare dic, and Gear will fell their death. 
Dr yain. 
Next of his men and fhips he makes review, 
Draws cut the beft and abich of the crew. 
Dryden's Erei. 
54. To Drawaut To range in battle. 
Let him defire his fuperior officer, that, the 
next time he is duzen out, the challenger may be 
ped near him. Ces.er. 
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55. To Draw up. To form in order of 
battle. 
Sv Muley-Zedan found us 
Drawn up in battle, to receive the charge. Dryd. 


56. To Draw up. To form in writing ; 
to compofe in a formulary manner, 

To make a fketch, or a more perica model 
of a picture, is, inthe language of pucts, to draw 
wp the (cenery of a play. Dr yden, 

A paper may be arawn up, and figned by two 
or three huncred principal gentlemen., Swift, 


Jo Draw. v.n. 
1. l'o perform the office of a beat of 
draught. 
An heifer which hath not been wrought with, 
and which hath not draw inthe yoke. Deut. 
Think every bearded felluw, that’s but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shakfpearc's Othello, 


2. To aét as a weight. 
They fhould keep a watch upon the particular 
bias in their minds, that it may not araw too 
much, Addifen’s Spe€tator, 


3. To contract; to fhrink. 
I kave not yet found certainly, that the water 
itfelf, by mixture of afhes, er duit, will thrink 
or draw into lets room. Bacon. 


4. To advance; to move; to make pro- 
greffion any way. 


You were, Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of 
Ledi: Oh, omnipotent love! how near the god 
arcw to the complkaion of a goofe. Skakfpeare. 

Draw ye near hither all the chief of the 
people. 1 Semuil. 

Hc ended ; and th’ archangel foon drew nigh, 
Not in his fhape celettial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. MMilton’s Per. Lop. 

They returned tothe camp where the king 
was, and the Scots crew a little back to a more 
convenient pult for their refidence. Clarendon, 

Ambitious metcors! how willing they are to 
fer themfelves upon the wing, taking every oc- 
cafon ot drawing upward to the fun. “Dryden, 

Now nearer tu the Stygian lake they draw, 
Whom from the fhore the furly buatmen faw, 
Obferv’d their paflage through the fhady woud, 
And mark’ their near approaches to the Hood. 

Dryden. 
And now I faint with grief; my fate dratus 
nigh, 
-¥nall the pride of blooming youth I die. 
diddi fon's Ovid. 
5. To draw together; to be collected ; 


to come together. 
They multer there, and round the centre 
{warm, 
And draw together ina globole form. Blackmore. 


6. To draw a {word. 
For his fake 
Did Lexpofe mytelf, pure ; for his love 
Diew to defend him, when he was befet. 
Shatfpeare. 
7. To pra&ttfe the art of delineation. 

So much infight into perfpective, and fkill in 
drawing, as will enable him to repretent tulera- 
bly on paper, any thing he fees, fhould be gar. 

Locke. 
8. To take a card out of the pack; to 


take a lot. 
He has drawn a black, and fmiles. Dryden. 


©. To make a fore run by attraftion. 


yo. To Draw of To retire ; to retreat. 

When tne cngagement proves unlucky, the 

way is to draw off by degrees, and not to come 

to an open rupture. Collier. 

11. To Draw on. To advance; to ap- 

roach. 

Tine fatal day drazuson, when I muf fall. 

7 Dryden. 

32. To Draw up. To form troops into 


regular order. 
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The lord TRernaed, with the kina’s traops, 
fecing Chere Wis nocnemy Jet on tnat de, dre ce 
wp oan a dge fed opyaitte to (he bridge, 

Chane .tgn. 

13. Jo Draw rerains, through all its 
varieties of ule, tame (hade of its origi- 
nal meaning, to pull. Iv expreffes an 
action gradual or continuous, and le: 
furely. Thus we forge afword by bl we. 
but we draw it by a continued ii 
We pour liquor quick, but we draw i 
ina continucd ftream. We force com 
pliance by threats, but we araw it by 
gradual prevalence. We write a letter 
with whatever halte, but we draw a 
bill with flow ferupulofity. 

Draw. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The act of drawing. 

2. The lot or chance drawn. 

Dra'waack. a. fi [draw and back.) 
Money paid back for ready payment, 
or any other reafon. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent; 
Whatever they give me, I muit be content. 

Swift. 

DRA'WBRIDGE. af. [draw and bridge.) 

A bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder 
or admit communication at plealure. 

Half the buildings were raifed on the con- 
tinent, and the other half on an ifland, conti- 
nucd together by a drawbridge. Carer. 

Dra'wER. n. f. [from draw.] 
1. One employed in procuring water from 
the well. 


From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 
of thy water. Deuteronomy. 


2. One whofe bufinefs is to draw liquors 


from the cafk. 
Stand in fome hye room, while I queftion my 
puny drawer to what end he gave me the fugar. 
Shak/peare’s Henry iv. 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and freth 
glafics ; 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
muit be tied. Ben Foufon. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all wait- 
ers, and makes the drawers abroad and his footmen 
at home, know he is not tobe provoked. Tat/cr, 


3. That which has the power of attra&tion. 
Love is a flame, and therefore we fay beauty 

is attra@ive, becaute phyticiaas obferve that fire 
is a great drawer, Swift, 
4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is 


drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent 
beings, of whofe facu'ties he has as little know- 
ledge, or appretienfion, as a worm, fhut up in 
one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes er 
underftanding of a man. Locke, 

We will fuppofe the China dies taxen 
off, and a drawer of medals fupplying their 
roon. aAd.ifon on Medals. 

5. {In the plural.] The lower part of a 
man’s Crefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bocics of their cl.il- 
dien, by making them go ftark naked, with- 
out thirt or drase s, till they aie ten years old. 

Locke. 
Dra'winc.n.f. [from draw.] Delinea- 
tion ; reprefentation. 

They random drawings from your theets fall 

take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope. 
DrA'WINGROOM. n. f. [from draw and 
room. | 


1. The room in which company afiem- 
bles at court. 
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What you heard of the words (poxea of you 
in Car drawing-room was not true: the fayings of 
princes are generally as ill related as the fayings 
of Wiis. Pope. 

2. ‘Phe company affembled there. 
Drawn. part. [from draw.) 

Au army was draiva tug ther of near fix thore 
fand horie. Clarendon, 

Su ftofty avas the pce, a Parthian how, 
With vigout draen malt pur the thar below, 

d of $. 
t. Equal; wiiere each party takes his 
own iluke. 

It we make a drew gyne of it, or procure 
bur moderste advantages, every Lritith heart 
muß tremble et hlifor, 

z. With a fword drawn. 
Wiat, at thou daruu among thofe neartlefs 
hinds ? Snatfpeare, 
3. Open; put afide, or unclofed. 

A curtain drazen prefented to our view 

A town befieg’d. Dryden's Lyrannic Leve, 
4. Evitcerated. 

There is no more faith in thee than in a ftoned 

prune; no more truth in thee than ina drawn fox, 
Shuk/peare, 
ç. Induced as from fome motive. 

The {rth will better be drawn to the Englith, 
than the Englib to the lth government. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 

As this frieadfhip was draws together by fear 
on both fies, fo at was not hike tu be morc dura- 
ble than was the fear, Hayward. 

Dr AWWELE. n. f. [draw and well.) A 
deep well; a well out of which water is 
drawn by a long cord. 

The frit conceit, tending to a watch, was a 
drawwell ; the peuple of old were wont only to 
lct down a pitcher with a kandcord, for as much 
water as they could eafily pull up. Grew, 

Zo Drawn, v. a. [from draw.] To 
utter any thing in a flow, driveling way, 

Then mount the clerks, and in on: lazy tone 
Torough the long heavy page druu/ on. Pope. 

DRAN PORES aN: | 
DRÆ'YCART. |. The car on which beer 
is carried. 

Let him te brought into the field of e!c&ion 
upon his draycart, and l will meet him there ia 
a triumphant chariot. “dddifon, 

When drays bound high, then never crofs te= 

hind, 
Where bubbling yeft is blown by gufts of wind, 
Guy. 
Dra’yuorse. n. f. [dray and orfe.) A 
horfe which draws a dray. 

This truth is Wludtrated by a difcourfe on the 
nature of the elephant and the dreyhorfe. Tatler. 

Dra'ymMan. n. f- [dray and man.] One 
that attends a dray or cart. 

A brace of asaymen bid Gud tpeed him well, 
Ane had the tribute of hisfupple knee. Shækf. 

Hive not cublers, draymen, and mechanicks 
governed as well as preached ? Nav,. have not 
they by preaching come to govern ? South. 

DRra’YPLOUGH, n. f. [dray and plough.] 
A plough of a particular kind. 
The drayplowg’ is the beit plough in winter for: 
miry clays. Mertimer’s Hufbandry. 
Dra'zet. n. f. [perhaps corrupted from: 
droftl, the feum or drofs of human na- 
ture; or from droflefe, French, a 
whore. } Aiow, mean, worthle fs wrerch. 
As the devil ufes witches, 
To be thcir ceily fot a Ipate, 
That, when tne tine 's expir'd, the draze’ 
For ever may become his vaals. Hudibres, 
DRE A as) Snad, Saxon] 
t. Fear; terrour ; affright ;-horrour either 
felt or imprefled. 
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Think't thou that duty Mall have dread rto | DRE'ADFOLNESS., n. f. [from dr eadful.) I began to dream of nothing lels than the me 


fpeak, Terniblenefs ; frichtfulnefs. mortality of my work. / Smith, 
When pow’r to flatt'ry bows ? To plainicts ko- It may juttly férvé Toe matter of extremes teri SF EI fluggifh ; to idle. 
nour : oF rour to tne wicked, whether they icgard the Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
Ts bound, when fT. jefty to folly falis. Shrt/p. drzadtfulacfs of the day in which ‘they thall be And tempts not fortune for a noble day è Dryden, 
Let nor thy dren! make me afraid. Feb 


tried, or the quality of the judge by whom they 
are tobe tricd. Hakewill on Providence. 
Dre‘avtesness. n. f. [from dreadlefs. } 


Vearlefnefs; intrepidity ; undaunteduefs. 
ZeImanc, to whom danger then was a caufe of 
decadlcfaefs, all the compuhttion of her clcracnts 
being nothing but fiery, with fwiftnefs of cefire 
croffed him. Sidney. 
Dre'avtess. adi. [from dread.) Year- 
lefs ; unaffrighted ; ; intrepid ; unfhaken ; 
undaunted ; free from terrour. 
Dreadlefs, kia he, that fhall I foon declare; 
It was complain’d, that thou hadh done great tort 
Unto an aged woman. Farry Queen. 
All nignt the dreacdefs angel, unpurfued, 
Through heav’ns wide champaign held his way. 
Afileon. 
DREAM. n. /. [droom, Dutch. This word 
is derived by Meric Cafaubon, with 
more ingenuity than truth, from daue 
ty 3u, the comedy of life; dreams being, 
as plays are, a reprefentation of fome- 
thing which does not really happen. 
This conceit Junius has enlarged by 
quoting an epigram : 


To Dream. v.a. To fee in a dream. 
The Macedon, by Jove’s decrec, 
Was taught to Foe yp keib for Ptolemy. Drys 
At length in fleep their budics they Cun palees 
And dreamt the future fight, and eaily rofe. 
Dryden, 


Was ever avy wicked man free from the fitngs 
af a guilty contcience, from the fecret dread ot 
divine ditpleature, and of tlic vengeance of ano- 
ther world ? T ik 

If our fears can be awakened with the drew! 
or evil, he has armed his laws with the terrour of 
eternal mifery. Rogers. 


23. Habitual fear; awe. 
The fear of you, and the dreaz of yeu, fhall 
be upon every beatt of the carth. drenc/is 


Dreamer. n. f. [from dream.] 
1. One who has dreams; one who has 
fancies in his fleep. 
The vifion taid, and vanith'd from his fight; 
The dreavier waken'd ina mortal fright. Dry. 
If our dreamer pleales to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glats furnace be harcly a wandering 
imagination in a dtowfy man’s fancy, by putting 
his head into it, he may pcihaps be wakencd inro 
accrtainty. Locke. 
2. An idle fanciful man; a vifionary. 
Sometime he angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 

Of dreamer Merlin, and his p! ophecies. Shak jp. 
3. A mope; a man loft in wild imagina- 
tion ; ; a reveur. - 
The man of fenfe his meat devours, . 

But only fmells the peel and fow’rs; 
And he mutt be an idle dreamer, 
Who Icaves the pie and gaaws the flreamer. 


3. The perfon or thing feared; the caufe 
of fear. 
Let him be your dread, faia. 
To thee of all our good the facred fpiing ; 
To tace, our dcarett dread; to thee, our fofter 
king. Prior. 
Drean. ad. [opxd, Saxon.] 
3. Terrible; frighttul. 
That c'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 
Qn yond’ proud man, fhould take it off again 
With words of {voth ! Skatjpeure. 
It cannot be, but thou hat murther’d him: 
Sv Mhould a murtherer look, focdread, fo giim. 


Skatypeare. 
To be expos’d againit the warring winds; 


i Prior, 
To stand against the decp dread bolted thunder, Lenn maib BO xa aiy 7 pase A fluggard ye ale 
Stut/peare. boat) é. į 4. P 5 
Terrour feiz’d the rebel hoit, Biin > N Dr E'A MLESS. adj. [from dream. ] Free 
When, coming towards them, fo drcud they faw Th: onde pitaciicy n Qége Tas Odera 


from dreams. 
The favages of Mount Atlas, in Barbarv, were 
reported to be both namelefs and dreamis/s. 
Camiden's Remains. 


Drear. n. fe Dread; terrour. 
The ill-fac'd owl, death’s dreadful meffenger ; 
The hoarfe night raven, trump of doleful drear. 
Spenfer. 
Drear. adj. [oneomg, Saxon, dreary. ] 
Mournful ; difmal ; forrowful. 
In urns Fai altars un 
A drear and dying found 
Aftrights the Hamens at their fervice quaint. 
Milton, 


DRE’ARIHEAD. n. f. [from dreary. ] Hor- 
rour; difmalnefs: a word now no 
longer in ufe. 

That fhortly from the fhape of womanhed, 
Such as fhe was when Pallas the attempted, 

She grew to hideous fhape of drcearihead, 
Pincd with gricf of folly late repented. Sp-nfer. 


DRE'ARIMENT. 2. /. [from dreary. ] This 


word is now obfolete. 


1 Sorrow; difmalnefs ; melancholy. 
I tcach the woods ard waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. Sperfer's Epithalaminm, 
2. Horrour; dread; terrour. 
Almighty "Jove, i in wrathful mood, 
To wreak the guile uf mortal fins is bent; 
Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly feud, 
Inroll’d in flames and fmculdring crearinent, 
Fairy Queer, 
DREARY. ad. [opeoyiz, Saxon.] 
«This word is fcarcely ufed but in poce 
tical diction, 


1. Sorrowful; diltrefsful. 
The meffenger of death, the ghaftly ow], 
With dreary thricks did alfo vell; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. 
Fairy Queen. 


The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd. 
Nal CHA 
2. Awful; venerable in the higheft degree. 
Thou, attended glorioully from heav’n, 
Shalt in the fky appear, and from thee (cnd 
The tummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton's Paradi fe Loft. 
From this defcent 
Cclefial virtues rifting, will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 
Milton. 
. This feems to be the meaning of that 
controverted phrafe, dread mazefly, Some 
of the old acts of parliament are faid in 
the preface to be metuendifimi regis, our 
dread fovereicn’s. 


Jo Dread. v.a. [trom the noun.] ‘To 
fear in an excellive degree. 
You may defpife that wiich terribes others, 
and which yet all, even thole who molt dread it, 
muĝ in a little tine encounter. Wake. 
To Drean. v.n. To be in fear. 
Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut 
Dre'aper. n. f. [from dread.] One that 
lives in fear. 
I have fufpended much of my pity towards the 
great dreaders of popery. Swift. 


Dre'avru. adj. [dread and full. ] 
1. Terrible ; frightful; formidable. 


The rigid interdiation which refounds 
Yet dreadful in minc car. Mi lean. 

The {till night, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Nilton. 


adnthol.) 
A phantafm of fleep; the thoughts of 
a fleeping man. 
We cat our meat in fear, and icep 
In the athiction of thole terrible dreams 
That hake us nightly. Skak/peare’s Macbeth. 
In d'eams they fearful-precipices tread ; 
Or, fhipwreck’d, labour to fome diltant fhore. 
Dryden, 
Glorious dream: Rand ready to reftare 
The pleafing fhapes of all you faw before. Dryd. 
2. Aule fancy ; ; a wild conceit ; a ground- 
lefs fufpicion. 
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Let him keep 
A hundred knights ; ycs, that on ev'ry dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, cach complaint, diflike, 
He may enguard his dotage. Shatfpeare. 


Jo Dream. v. n. preter. dreamed, or 
dreamt. (from the noun. ] 


To have the reprcefentation of fome- 
thing in fleep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilft the 
outward fenfes are Nopped, not fuggefted by any 
external objedts, cr known occafion, nor under 
the rule or conduct of the underftanding. Locke. 

{ dreamed that L was conveyed intoa wide and 
boundlefs plain. Tatler. 

2. It has of before the nonn. 

I have long dream'd of fuch a kind of man, 

But, being awake, I do defpife my dream. 
Shak/peare. 

I havc nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me: 

We have becn down together in my flecp, 

Unbuckling helms, iting each other’s throat, 

And wak'dhalf dead with nothing. Shak/peare. 

. To think ; to imagine. 

Thefe boys eno little they are fons to th’ king, 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. Shak. 

He never dreamed of tne deluge, nor thought 
that frt orb more than a tranfient crutt, Pact: 

He little drzam’d how nigh he was to care, 
Till treach’rous fortune caught him in the fnare. 


Dryden, 
4. To think idly. 


They dream on in a conftant courfe of reading, 
but not digetling. Locke. 


Thy love, ftill arm’d with fate, 

Ts dreadful as thy hate. Grazruille. 
2. Awful; venerable. 
How dreadful is this place ! Gencfis. | 


Dre'aprutry. adv. [from dreadful. } 
Terribly; frightfully. 
Not harp revenge, nor hell itfclf, can find 
A fiercer turment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accule, 
Candcemans the wretch, and Mill the charge renews, 
Dryden, 


2. Gloomy; difmal; horrid. 


Obfcure they went through dreary hades, that 
lcd 


Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden. 


> 
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Towns, forchts, herds, and men promifcuous 
Erown’d, 

With one great death deform the Jeary ground. 

rior. 

DREDGE, n.f. [Zo dretch, in Chaucer, 

is to delay ; perhaps a net fo often itop- 

ped may be called from this.) A kind 
of net. 

For ov@ers they have a peculiar dredge; athick, 
flrony net, faltencd to three {pills of iron, and 
dawn at the boat's ftern, gathering whatlvever it 
mecteth lying in the bottom. Carew. 

Jo Drrnce. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To gather with a dredge. 
The oyilers dredged in the Lyne find a wcl- 
come acceptance. Carew, 
Det’ocen. n. fi [from dredge.] One 
who fifhes with a dredge, 
Drecotness. a. f. [from dreggy.] Ful- 
nefs of dregs or lees; foulnefs; mud- 
dinefs ; feculence. 
Deaiceisx. adj. -[from dregs.] 
with lees; feculent. 

To give a frang tafte to this dreger/t liquor, 
they fing in an incredible deal of broum or hops, 
whereby {mall beer is rendered equal in mifchitef 
to Strong. Hari:ey on Confumptions. 

Dre'Gay. adj. [from dregs.] Contain- 
ing dregs; conlifling of dregs; mud- 
dy ; feculent. 

Theft num'rous veins, fuch isthe curious frame, 
Reeeive the pure infinuating ftream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 
To form the blood or teed the habs unftt. 
Blackmore. 

Ripe grapes being maderately prefled, their 
juice may, without much dreggy matter, be 
fyucezed out. Bayle. 

DREGS. n. /- [operzen, Saxon; dreg- 
gian, \flandick. ] 

i. The fediment of liquors; the lees ; 
the grounds ; the feculence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wince, 
Lf for the dregs we could fome other blame. Davis, 

They often tread deftruction’s horrid path, 
And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. 

Sandys, 

We from the dregs of life think to reccive 


W hat the firit fprigitly cunning could not give. 
Dryden, 


Toul 


Such run on pocts in a raging vein, 

Ev'n ta the dregs and tqueezings of the brain. 

Pops. 
2. Any thing by which purity is cor- 
rupted. 

The king hy this journey purged a little the 
dregs and lcaven of the northern people, that were 
before in nu good affections towards him, Saucon. 

3. Drofs; {weepings ; refufe. 

Heav’n's favuurite thou, for better fates de- 

fign'd 

Than we, the dregs andrubbith of mankind. Dryg. 

What difidence we mutt be under whether Gud 
will regard our facrifce, when we have nothing to 
ofter him Lut the drege aud refule of life, the days 
uf loathing and fatiety, and the yearsin which we 
have no pleafure, Rozers, 

To Durin. v. n. [See Draix.] To 
empty. The fame with drain: {pcit 

Giflerently perhaps by chance, 

She is the fluice ot her lady’s fecrets: "tis bur 
fetting her mil a-going, and I can ein her of 
them all. Congreve, 

'Tis dicin`d and empticd of its poifon now ; 

A cordial draught. Scuthern, 
To DRENCH. v. a. Popencan, Saxon. ] 
3. To waf; to foak; to fteep. 

Our garments being as they were drenched in 
the fca, hola nutwithitanding their frethnets and 
giolfes. Shakfpcare. 

To-day deep thoughts learn with me to d' ench 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws, wMi/for. 


VoL. I. 
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Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftvain; 
Their morturc has already drench'd the plain. 

Dryden, 

2. To faturate with drink or moillure: 


in an ill fenfe. 
In fwinith feep 
Their drenched natures lig, as imn a death, Stal /p. 

Too oft, alas! has mutual hatwed drench’ d 

Our fwords in native Llood. Philips. 
3. To phyfick by violence. 
If any of your cattle arc infected, fpeedily let 
both fick and well blood, and dresch them. 
NMortimer’s Huftandry. 
Drencu.n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1, A draught; a fwill: by way of ab- 
horrence or contempt. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benunib not till, 
That in our proper motion we afcend. 

2. Phyfick for a brute. 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a 
fick horfe, and compofed of feveral drugs in a 
liquid form. Farrier’s Dictisnary, 

Harry, fays fhe, how many hat thou kille 
to-day ? Give my roan horfe a drench, fays he; 
and anfwers, fourteen, an hour after. SAak/peare. 

A drenca of wine has with fuccefs been us’d, 
And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’a. 

Dryden 
3. Phyfick that muft be given by vio- 
lence. 

Their counfels are more like a drzac that muf 
be poured down, than a draught which mult be 
lcifurely drank if I likedit. King Charles. 


4. A channel of water. 
DRE'NCHER, n. f: [from drench. | 


1. One that dips or tleeps any thing. 


2. One that gives phytick by force. 1. 
Drent. participle. Probably corrupted 
from drenched, to make a proverbial 


rhyme to drent, or burnt. 
What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent 
fec 
In danger rather to be drent than brent? 
: Fairy Queen. 
To DRESS. v. a. Cdrefer, French. } 
t. To clothe ; to invelt with clothes, 
Tine frit requett 
He mace, was, likehis brothers to be drefi'd; 
And, as his birth requir’d, above the reit. 
Dry ten, 
2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. 1k 
is ufed with wp and out to entorce it. 

Look upon plcafures not upon that fide that is 
next the tun, or where thcy loox beauteouily ; 
that 1s, as they come tuwards you to be enjoyed; 
for then thev pamtand tmile, and drejt them 
felves up in tinfel, and giafs gems, and counter- 
fcit imagery. Taylor. 

Few admir’d the native red and white, 

Till pocts dreji'd them up to charm the fight. 
Dryder 

Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when «/reffed 
out, the valuc of three hundred twenty-two thou- 
fand nine hundred and fixteen pounds thirtecn 
fhillings and faur-pence. strhuthnet, 

3. To adorn; to deck; to embellih; to 
furnifh, 

Wheie was a fine room inthe middle of the 
houle, handtomely dreffed apy for the commit- 
fioners to fit in. Clarendon, 

Skill is ufed in drefing =p power with all the 
fplendour abtolutenefs can add to it, Locke. 

The mind lofes its natural relith of real truth, 
and ts reconciled iufenfibly to ary thing that can 
be dve/jed up into any faint appearance of it. 

Lecke, 
4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my ficknefs another chirurgeon 
drejjed her. 

5s. To curry; to mb: a term of the 


Rable. 


Milton, 


Wijeman. : 
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Our infiemities are fo many, that we are forced 
ta drefs and tend hortes and aies, that thes inay 
help our necds. Taylor, 

Three hunched horfes, in high ftakies fed, 
Stuud ready, fining all, and fmoorhly drefi. 

) lari’ s akin TA 
6. To break or teacli a horfe : a term of 


horfemanthip. 
A fteed 
Well mouth'd, well manag’d, which him{clf did 
drefi; 
His aid in war, his ornament in peace. Dryden. 
7. To rectify ; to adjait. 
Adam! well may we labour Gill to drefs 
Tis. garden; Rul to tend plant, herb, and 


fiow'r. RAin. 
Well mutt the ground be digg'd, and better 
drefs't, 


New foilto make, and mel orate the ref. Dryclere 
8. To prepare tor any purpofe. 

In Orkney they drefs their leather with roots oé 

tormentil inRead of bark. Afertoner’s Vufiurar s. 
g. To trim; to fit any thing for ready 
ufe. 

When he drefetk: the lamps he kall burn ir- 
cente. Exot». 

When ycu cre/s your young hops, cut away 
roots uf fpri2s. Mortimer’s Hufsundry, 

to. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Thus the valuptuous youta, bred up to dregs 
For his fat grandfire fome éclicious mets, 

In feeding high his tutor will furpais, 

An heit apparent of the gourmand race, Dry ten, 
Dress. #. /. [from the verb. | 
1. Clothes ; garment ; habit. 

Drejfes laughed at ia our forefathers wardrobes 
or pictures, when, by the circulation of tine 
and vanity they are brought about, we think 
becoming. Government of the Tongue. 

A robe obfcene was o'er his thoulders thrown, 
A drefs by fates and furics worn alone. 

Pope's Statins. 
2. Splendid clothes ; habit of ceremony. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confciouf- 

nels, and keeps at Giltance an encroacher. 


Clartfia. 
3. The fkill of adjufting drefs. 


Tie men of pleature, dre/s, and gallantry. 


Pope. 

Dre’sser. n. f. [from dre/s.] 

1. One employed in putting on the 
clothes and adorning the perfon of ano- 
ther. 

She hurries all her hand-miaids to the tatk ; 
Her head alone will twenty drefg2rs aix, Dryden. 

2. One employed in regulating, trim- 
ming, or adjutting any thing. 

Said he unto the dreffer of his vineyard, Behold, 
thefe three years 1 come fecking fruit on this hg 
tree, and find none. Luke, 

3. The bench in a kitchen on which 
meat is drefl or prepared for the table. 

"Vis burnt, and tu is all the meat: 
What dogs are thefe! Where is the rafeal cook ? 
How durft you, villains! bring it from the 
dveffer, 
And ferve it thus to me that love tt nat? 
Shak{peare. 

A maple drefer in her hall fhe had, 

On whicn full many a tlendcr meal he made. 
Drydens 

When you take down difhes, tip a doven upon 
the dreffer. Swift's Direðions to the Cock. 

Dre’ssinc. n, f, [from dre/s.] The ap- 
plication made to a fore. 

The fecond day after we took off the dreffagiy 
and found an cichar made by the catherctick. 

Wifeman er: Tumgurie 

Dre'sstncroom. n. f. [drefs and room. } 
The rcom in which clothes are put on. 

Latin books might be fuund every day in his 
driffing-rcam, if it were carcfully feaeched 


Swift. 
4E 
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Drest. part. [from dre/s.] 
In How’ry wreaths the royal virgin dref? 
His Lending horns, and Kindly clapt his treat. 
Addifon. 
7o Drip. v. a. [contraed from drid- 
He} *Locrap; to cut off; to defal- 
cate. A cant word. 
Sferchants gains come fhort of half the mart; 
For he who drives their bargains drids a part. 
Dryden. 
To DRIBBLE. v. n. [This word feems 
to have come from drop by fuecetfive 
alterations, {uch as are ufual in living 
languages: drop, drip, dripple, driblle, 
thence drivel and driveller. Drip may 
indeed be the original word, from the 
Danith drypp. | 
1. To fall in drops. 
Semilunar proceffes on the furtace owe their 
form to the dribbling of water that puffed over it 
Woodward on Foffis. 
A dribbling, difhculty, and a momentry fup- 
preffion of urine, may be caufed by the ftone’s 
thutting up the orifice of the bladder. arbuthese. 
2. ‘To fall weakly and flowly. 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bofom. 
3. To flaver as a child or ideot. 
To Dri'sBuE. v.a. To throw down in 
drops. 
Let the cook follow with a lacle full of fonp, 
and dribble it all the way up ftairs. Sivife. 
Driscet. n. f. [from dribble.) A {mali 
fum; odd money in a fum. 
Twelve long years of exile borne, 
Twice twelve we number’d ftnce his blef return ; 
So ftridtly wert thou juft to pay, 
Even to the dridblet of a cay. Dryden. 


Darer. n.f. [from dry.) That which 
has the quality of abforbing moilture ; 

a deficcative. 
There is a tale, that boiling of daify roots in 
milk, which it is certain are great driers, will 
make dogs little. 


DRIFT. 2./. [from drive] 
1, Force impellent ; impulfe ; overbearing 
influence. 

A man being under the er/fs of any pafon, 
will fill follow the impulfe of it till fomething 
interpofe, and, by a ftronger impulfc, turn him 
another way. South, 

2. Violence; courfe. 

Tne mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift. 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful 
drift, ' Fairy Queen. 
3. Any thing driven at random, 

Some log. perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 
An ulclefs drift, which rudely cut within, 

And hollaw‘d, firit 2 floating trough became, 
And crofs fome tiv’let paflage did begin. 

Dryden. 
4. Any thing driven or bora along ina 


body. 


Shakfocare. 


Bacan. 


The ready raters Rand: 
Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fiy, 
Aad drifts of tiling duit involve the iky. 


Pope's Ouvffcy. 
5. A ftorm; a fhower. 
Our thunder from the fuuth 
Shall rain thciresife of bullets on this town. 
Saakfpeare. 
6. A heap cr firatum of any matter 


thrown together by the wind: as, a 


fuowdrift, a àcep body of fnow. 
7. ‘Tendency or aim cf a@ion. 
The particular ani; of every a@, proceeding 
eternally from Gol, we are nut able tu cifcern: 
and therefore cannot always give the proper and 


ecitaia realon of his works. licsker. 
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‘Their drift comes known and they difcovei’d 
are; 
For fome, of many, will be falle of courfe. 
Daniel. 
8, Scope of a difcourfe. 

The main drift of his bonk being to prove, 
that what is true is impoffible to be falte, he op- 
pofes nobody. Titlotfon. 

The drife of the pamphlet is to ftir up our 
compaffion towards the rebels. Addifon, 

This, by the ftile, the manner, and the drift, 
?Twas thought could be the work of none but 

Switt. Swift. 
To DRIFT. v. a. [from the noun. } 
t. To drive ; to urge along. 
Snow, no larger than fo many grains of fand, 
drifted with the wind in clouds trom every plain. 
Eilis’ Veyage. 
2. To throw together on heaps. Not 
authorized. 
He wanders on 
From hill to dale, ftill more and more aftray, 
Impatient flouncing through tue drifted heaps. 
Tsm, 
To DRILL. v. a barie Duich; 
Miphan, Sax. from Sunzgh, through. | 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill, 

The drill-plate is only a piece of fiat iron, fixed 

upon a flat board, which iron kath an hole 

unched a little way into it, to fet the blunt end 

of the fhank of the drill in, when you ari? a 

hole. Noxo’ s Mechanical Exercises. 
2. To perforate ; to bore; to pierce. 

My body through and through he drild, 
And Whacum by my fide lay kil’ d.  Hudsbras. 

Tell, what could dril and perforate the poles, 
And to ti’ attractive rays adapt their koles ? 

Biacknore. 
. To make a hole. 

When a hole is dri//edin a piece of metal, they 
hold the driilbow in the right hand; but, when 
they turn fmall work, they hold tne drill-bow in 
their left hand. Moxon. 

4. To delay ; to put off: in low phrate ; 
corrupted, I believe, from drawled. 

She has bubbled him out of hissyouth: the 
drilled him on to five-and-hfty, and fhe will 
drop him in his old age. sdaifon. 

5. To draw from itep to ftep. A low 
phrafe. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to diil him on from 
one lewdnefs to another, by the fame arts they 
corrupt and {queeze him. South. 

6. To drain; to draw flowly, 
fenfe wasis better authority. 

Drili d through the fandy ratum every way, 
The waters with the fandy Stratum rife. Tompon, 

7. To form to arms; to teach the mili- 
tary exercife. An old cant word. 

The foc appear’d drawn up and drill'd, 

Ready to charge them in the held. Hudibras. 
Dritv. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
Pao 


bored. 
round with a bow and fitring. l; 


dri‘/sy and mechanical inftruments, 
taught artinecss. 


hole made init. 
2. An ape; a baboon, 


Noxon, 


changeling and a arit, when they agree in fhape 
and want ot reafon ? Locke. 


3. A {mall dribbling brook. This I have 
found no where elfe, and fufpedt it 
fiould be zri: 


This 


inftrument with which holes are 
It is a point prefled hard 
againit the thing bored, and turned 


The way of tempering ftecl to make gravers, 
we have 

Bsyle. 
Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as 
punches wiil not ferve fur; us a picce of work 
that hath already its Mape, and mutt have an 


Shall the diference of hair be a mark of a dif- 
ferent internal ipecifick conftitution between a 
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Springs through the pleafant meadows pOur 
their drills, 


Which fnake-like glide Letween the bordering 
hills. i Sandys. 
To DRINK. v. n. preter. drank, or 


drunk; part. paf. drunk, or drunken. 
foyuncan, Saxon. ] 
t. To {wallow liquors; to quench thirft. 
Here, between the armies, 
Let ’s drink together friendly, and embrace. 
Shak{peare. 
She faid, drink, and I will give thy camels 


drink alfo; fo I arank, and fhe mace tnc camels 
drink alfo. Genet. 


He drank of the wine. Genijis. 
When delighr is the only end, and refts in 
it(clf, and dwells there long, then eating and 
drinking isnot a ferving of God, but an inorci- 
nate action. Taylor's Rule of Living Hely, 
2. To feat; to be entertained with li- 
quors. 
We came to fight you. For my part I am 
forry it is turned to a drinking. Shakfpeare. 
3. Tu drink to excefs; to be a habitual 
drunkard. A colloquial phrafe. 
4- To Drink to. To falute in drinking; 
to invite to drink by drinking finit. 
I take youxprinccly word for thofe redreffes. 
—I gave it you, and will maintain iny word; 
Ang thereupon I drink unto your grace. Shak/p. 
5. To Drink to. To with well to in the 
act of taking the cup. 
Give me fume wince; fill full: 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 
Aud to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. 
Shakfpew A 
I'll drink to mafter Bardolph, and to all the 
cavaleroes about London. Shatkfpeare, 
To Drink. v @. 
1. To {wallow : applied to liquids. 
He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. 1 Suryel, 
We have drunken our water for money. 
Samusl. 


2. To fuck up; to abforb. 

Set rows of rofemary with flow’ ring ftem, 
And ler the purple violets drink the fiream. 

Dryden. 
Eruh not thy [weeping fkirt too near tie 
wall; 
Thy heedlefs flecve will drint the colour’d oil. 
Gay. 
3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to fee. 
My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tonguc’s uttering, yet I know the fount. 
Shakipeare. 
Thither write, my queen; 
And with mine eves I'll «drenk the words you 
fend, | 
Though ink be made of gall. Shak/p. Cymbeli:s. 

Phemius! let acts of guds, and heroes old. 
What ancient bards in hall and bow’r iave told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ ; 
Such the pleas’d ear will drins with hlent joy 

Fede: 

I drink delicious puifon from thy eye. Tepe. 

4. ‘To act upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon pally to dinner ; 
come, gentlemen, l hope we thali dring down all 
unkinduefs. Shak/peare. 

Hc wilh drown his health and his ftrength in 
his belly; and, afterall his drunken trophies, 
at length drink downhimf{clf too. South. 

5- To make drunk, 

Benhadad was ar:zking himfelf drunk in the 

pavilions. 1 Kings. 

6. It isufed with the tntenfive particles gf, 
up, and in. “Of, to note a fingle aét of 
drinking. 

One man gives. another a cup of poifon, athing 
as terrible as death; but at the fame time he tells 
him that it is a cordial, and fo he drinks it offs 
and dics, South. 
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7. Up, to note that the whole is drunk. 


Alexander, after he had drunk up a cup of 


fourteen pints, was going to take another. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


&. Jn, to enforce the fenfe: ufually of in- 


animate things, 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, 
and emptied, becometh more porous, and greedily 
arinketa in water. Browon's Vulgar Errours, 

‘Drink. a. /. (from the verb. ] 
1. Liquor to be fwallowed: oppofed to 
meat. 
When God mace choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ttrong above compare, 
Whofe drink was oniy from the liquid brook ! 
Milton, 
2. Liquor of any particular kind. 
We will give you rare and Meepy drinks. 
Shaky peare’s IFinter’s Tale. 

The juices of fruits are either watery or oily : 
I reckon among the watery all the fruits out of 
which drink is exprcfled, as toe grape, the apple, 
and the pear. Daron. 

O madnefs, to think ufc af ftrongett wmes, 
And ftrongeit drinks, our chicf fupport of health. 

Miton. 
Thefe, when th’ allotted orb of time’s com- 
plete, 
~ Are more commended than the labour'd drink. 
Philips, 

Among tt drinkt, auftere wines are apt to occa- 

fion foul eruptions. etrbuthnot on Aliments. 


Drinx-money. n.f. [drink and money.] 

Money given to buy liquor. 
Peg’s fervants were always afking for drink- 

PNINEY« ‘ Arbuthnot. 

DaixkaBce. adj. [from drink.] Potable; 
fuch as may be drank. 

Drinker. n. f. [from drink.] One that 
drinks to excefs; a drunkard. 


It were good for thofe that have moift brains, 
and are great drinkers, to take fume of lignum, 
aloes, rofemary, and frankincenfe, about the 
full of the moon. Bacon. 

The drinker and debauched perfon is the object 
of {corn and contempt. South, 

The urine of hard dringers affords a liquor 
extremely fetid, but no infammable fpirit : what 
is inflammable ftays in the blood, and affects 
the brain. Great drinkers commonly dic apo- 
pledtick. Arbuthnot en Aliments. 


Jo DRIP. v. n. [ drippen, Dutch. ] 
t. To fallin drops. 
2. To have drops falling from it. 
The foil, with fatt’ning moilture hll’d, 
Ys cloath’d with grafs, and fruitful to be till’d; 
Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 
Which dripping rocks, not rowling flreams 
fupply. Dryden. 
The finet fparks, and cleancft beaux, 
Drip trom the thouldcrs tu the toes. 


To Drip. v. a. 
1. Tolet fallin drops. 
? Her nlood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain, 
Which trom the thatch drips faft a thow’r of rain. 
Swift. 


Prisr. 


2. To drep fat in roaftine. 
Let what was put into his be!ly, and what he 
dvips, be his fauce. Malton's Angler. 
His offer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Drie. n. /. [from the verb.] That which 
falls in drops. 3 
Water may be procured for neceffary occafions 


from the hcavens, by preferving the drip; of the 
houles. Riortimzer, 


Daireinae. n f. [from drip.) ‘The fat 
which houlewives gather from realt meat. 
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Shews all her fecrets of houfekeepmg : 
Yor candles how fhe trucks her dripping. 


DRI'PPINGPAN, nif. 


caught. h 
When the cook turns her back, throw fmoak- 
ing coals into the drippingpan. Swift. 


DrrPrLe. adj. [from drip.] This word 
is ufed fomewhere by Fairfax for weak, 
or rare; cripple foot. 

To DRIVE. v.a. pret. drove, anciently 
drave; part. palf. driven, or drove. 
[dreiban, Gothick; bpipan, Saxon; 
dryven, Dutch. ] 

t. To produce motion in any thing by vi- 
olence: as, the hammer drives the nail. 

2. To force along by impetuous preflure. 

He builds a bridge, who never dove a pile. 
Pope. 
On helmets helmets throng, 
Suicld prefs’d on thield, and man drave man 


along. P pe 
3. To expel by force from any place : 
with from. 


Driven from kis native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen’rous rage refenis his wounds. 
Dryden's Firgil. 
His ignominious flight thevidtors boaft, 
Beaux banish beaux, and {wordnuts {wordnots 
drive. Pepe. 
4. To fend by force to any place: with fo. 
Time drives the Hocks from field za fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Shak/p. 
Fate has driven ’cm all 
D:ta the net. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 


5. To chale; to hunt. 
To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way. Ch:vy Chafe. 
6. To force or urge in any dire@ion. 
He food and meatured the carth; he beheld, 
and drove afunder the nations. Hab. 


7. To impel to greater fpeed. 
8. To guideand regulate a carriage. 


He took of their chariot-wheels, that they 
dreve them heavily. Exodus. 


g. To convey animals; to make animals 


march along under guidance. 
There §nd a herd of heifers wand’ring o'er 
The neighb'ring hiil, and drive 'em to the More. 
Addtfen. 
10. To clear any place by forcing away 
what is in ìt. 
We come not with defign of wafteful prey, 
To drive the country, furce the fwains away. 


Dry.len, 


tr. To force; to compel. 

For the metre fake, fome words in him fome- 
time be driven awry, which require itraighter 
placing in plain profe. Afcham, 

12. To hurry on inconfiderately. 

Molt mifcrable if fuch unfkilfulne($ makethem 
drive on their time by the periods of fin and 
death. Larhr. 

He, driven to Cifmount, threatened, if I did 
nat the like, to do as much for my norie as for- 
tunc had done for his. Sian:y. 

Tie Romans did not thiak that tyranny was 
thorougily extinguithed, till they had driven ove 
of their confuls to depart the city, again whom 
they found not in the world what to ubjcét, fav4 
ing only that kis name was Tarquin. Hzoker. 

He was driven by the neceikitics of times, more 
than led by his own citpofition, to rigour. 

+ King Charles. 
13. To diftrefs; to flraighten, 

This kind of fpecch is in the manner of de- 

fperate men far dri ser. Spenfir's State of Ireland, 
14. To urge by violence, net kinducls. 


Swift. 
[drip and pan.) The 


pan in which the fat of roait meat 1g 
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Vic taught the gofpel rather than the law, 
And fore’d himfelf to drive, but lov'd to draw. 

4 Dryden. 
15. To impel by influence of paffion. 

l drave my fuitor from his mad humour of 
love to «living humour of magnets. Shalfpeare, 

Difcontcnts drave men into flicinzs. 

King Charles, 

Lord Cottingtcn, being matter of temper, and 
of the moft profound difimulation, knew tou well 
how to Iead him into a niflake, and then dr/t-e 
him into choler. Clarenaon, 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays Sr. 
Paul; where we may fee what drives men into a 
conjugal lifc: a little burning pufhes us more 
powerfully than greater pleafurcs in profpedt. 

j Locke, 
16. To urge; to prefs toa conclufion. 

The experi:nent of wood that fhineth in the 
dark, we have diligently driven and puifued; the 
ratier for that, of all things that give light here 
below, it is the molt durable, and hath least ap- 
parent mation. Bacon's Natural tlijory. 

We have thus the prope: notions of tie four 
elements, and both them and their qualitics 
driven up and rctulved into thcir mo fimple 
principles. Digby on Boatres. 

To drive the argument farther, ict us inquire 
into the obvious defigns of this divine architedt. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

The defign of thefc orators was to drive iome 
particular point, cither the condemnation or ac- 
quittal. Swift. 

17, To carry-on; to keep in motion. 

As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, 
if he fit ata great rent; fo the merchant cannot 
drive his trade fo weil, if he fit at great utury. 

Pucon. 

The bees have common c'tics of thcir own, 
And common fort; beneath one law they live, 
Ard with one common ftock their track drive. 

Dryden. 

Your Pafimond a Jawlefs bargain crave, 

The pareant couid not fell the daughter's love. 


Dryden, 
The trade of life cannot be hiven without 
partners. Coliter, 


18. To purify by motion: fo we fay to 
drive feathers. 
His thrice driven bed cf down. Shut/peare, 
The one ’s in the plot, let him be never fo in- 
nocent; and the other is as white as the driven 
fnow, let him be never fo criminal. L’E/irange. 
19. To Drive out. To expel. 
Tumults and their exciters drave myfelf and 
many of both houfes out of their places. 
Kiug Chartes. 
As foon as they heard the name of Rofcetes, 
they forthwith drove out their governour, and 
received the Turks into the town. Ancles’ 17/7. 
Jo Drive. v. 7. 
1. To goas impelled by any external agent. 
The necdle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridizn; but, being diffracted, rrue? that way 
where the greater and powerruller part of the earth 
is placed. Breotwen’s Vulgar Erreur s. 
Love, fixt to one, fill tafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the tury of the winds and tides ; 
But lonng once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 
Ie d:gves away at will, to every wave a fcora. 
Dryden. 
Nor with the rifing form would vainly ttrive; 
Pat left the helm, and let the veffel rive., Dryt. 
2, To ruh with violence. i 
Fierce Boreas diore againit lis dying fails, 
And rent the fheets. Drv en's “nerd, 
Near as he draws, thick ha:tingers of fmuoke 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whofe little intervals of nignt are broke 
By {parks that drive againit his facred tace. 


Dryden, 
Then with fo fwitt an cbb the food urcve 
backward, 


It Nipt from underneath the fealy herd. Dryden, 
The bees drive out upon cach utlier’s backs, 
T’ imbofs their hives in clufters. Dry der. 
TEN 
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Vhile thus he Rood, 
Perithéus’ dart drove on, and nail'd him to the 
wood. Dryden. 
Asa thip, which winds and waves affai', 
Now with che curvent drives, now with the gale; 
She feels 2 doub!e force, by turns obeys 
Th’ imperious tempett and th’ impetuous feas. 
Dryden 
The walves fcampered away, Lowever, as hard 
as they could drive. L’ Efirange. 
Thick as autumnal Icaves, or drivna laned, 
The moving fguadions blacken ail the rand. 
Pope's Iliad, 
a, To pafs in a carriage. 
There is a litter ready; lay him in "t, 
And drôve cow'rd Dover. Skaitfpeare, 
Tay naming chariot-whecls that hook 
Heav’n's cverlatting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou drev’ f? cf warang angels difatray’d. Miton. 
4. To tend to; to conlider as the {cope 
and ultimate cefign. 
Authers dsr at thefe, as the highef clegancies, 
which are but the frigiditics of wit. Drown, 
We cannot widely miftake his ditcourfe, when 
we have found out the point he d-zves at. Locke. 
They look no further before the:n than the next 
Jine; Whence it will inevitably follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point, but vamble from 
one fabjet to another. Dr yeder: 
We have done our work, and are come within 


view of the end that we have been diviny at. 
Addin on the War, 
5. To aim; to frike at with fury. 
Four rogues in buckram let dive at me. 
Shak{peare's Henry av. 
At Auxur’s fhield he drove, and at the blow 
Both hield and arm to ground together go. 
Dryden's Enetd, 
6. Todrivein allits fenfes, whether active 
or neuter, may be obferved to retain a 
jenfe compounded of violence and pro- 


greffion. 


To DRIVEL. v.n. [from drip, dripple, 
dribble, drivel. ] 

y. Toflaver; tolet the fpittle fall in drops, 
like achiid, anideot, or a dotard, 

I met with this Chremes, a driteling old fel- 
jow, laan, thaking both of head and hands, 
already half carth, and yet then molt grcedy of 
earth. Sidney. 

No man canld fpit from him, but would be 
forced to drives like fome paralytick, or a fol. 

Grew. 


a, To be weak or foolifh; to dote. 
This driveling love is like a great natural, that 
suas tolling up and down to hide his bauble. 
Shakfpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 


I hate to fee a brave bold fellow forted, 

Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey, by 

love; 

A driveding hero, fit tor a romance. 
Driver. 2. f [trom the verb. ] 
1. Slaver; motiture fhed from the mouth. 

Befictes tn” eternal aruc/, that tupplies 
The cropyenrg beard, from nofirils, mouth, and 
Cves. Dryaen, 


This 


Dryden 5 


2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller, 
fenfe is now ovt of ufe. 

W hat foc) am 1, to mingle that drivel's (peeches 
among my nod!c thoughts! Sidney. 

Millions or years this old drive? Cupid lives, 
While Mill more wretch, more wicked, he dota 

prove. dey. 
Driverren.an. /. [from drivel] A fool; 
an ideot ; a flaverer, 

J have heard the atranteft drivel/ers commended 
for their threwene(s, cven by men of tolerable 
judgment. Swift, 

Drivex. The participle of drive. 

Trey werc dreven furia fam among men. 


Job. 
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Driver. n. /. [from drive.] 

1, The perfon or inflrument that gives any 
motion by violence. 

2. One who drives beafts. 

He from the many-peopled city flies; 
Contemns their labours, and the d:ivers cries. 

Sandys. 

The driver runs up to him immediately, and 
beats him almot to death. L’ Efirange. 

The multitude or common rout, like a drove 
of thecp, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noife or cry which their d'iver fhall ac. 
cuftum them fo. South, 

. One who drives a carriage. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
Tie founding lath, and, crc the ftroke defcends, 
Low to the wheels his phant body bends. 

Dryden's Virgil, 

To DRI'ZZLE. v. a. [drifelen, German, 

to Med dew.] To fhed in {mall flow 
drops, as winter rains. 


When the fun fets, the air doth drizzle dew. 
Shaki peare. 
Though now this face of mine be hid 
In fap-confuming winter's drizzled {now, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life fome memory. 
Shukfpeare. 


To Dri'zzLe. v. ne To fall in fhort flow 


drops. 
And drizzling drops tiat often doredound, 
The frmeit Hint doth in continuance wear. 
Spenfer. 
Her heart did melt in great compathion, 
And drizziing tears did fhed fur purc affection. 
Fairy Queen. 
This day will pour down, 
If I conjecture aught, no drizzling fhow'r, 
But rattling form of arrows barb’d with fire. 
Milton. 


The neighbouring mountains, by realon of 


their height, are more cxpofed to the dews and 
drizzling rains than any of the adjacent parts. 
aAdd:fon on Italy, 
Drrzzvy. adj. [from drizzle.} Shedding 
{mall rain. 
This during winter’s drizz?y reign be done, 
Till the new ram receives th’ exalted fun, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
DROIL. n. / [by Junius underftood a 
contraétion of drivel.} A drone; a flug- 
ard. 


To Droit. v. ne To work flugaithly and 


flowly ; to plod. 

Let fuch vile vaffuiz, born to bafe vocation, 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droil, 
Wiich have no wit to live without entoyle. 


x Spenfir. 

Defuetude eces contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
in which we are converiant: the droiling peatant 
{carce thinksthere ts any world beyond the neian- 
Guvernnent of the Tonge, 


touring markets. 


DROLE: ai (droler, French. ] 


1. One whofe bulnefs is to raife mirth by 
petty tricks; a jefler; a buffoon; a 


jack pudding. 


As he was running home in all nafte, a dro?! 
L’ Eprange. 
Wiy, how new, Andrew? crics hrs brother 


takes him up by the way. 


droll ; 
To-day's conceit, methinks, is fomething dull. 


Prier. 


Democritus, deor doli! revifit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heighten’d mirth. 


Prior. 
2. A farce; fomething exhibited to raile 


mirth). 
Some as juftiv fame extolsy 


For lofty ines in Sroithhetd t ciis. See 


lá 


DRO 


To Drorr. v.n. [drole, French.] To jef; 
to play the buifobn. 

Such auguft defigns as infpire vour inguirics, 
uled to be decided by delling fantalticks, that 
have only wit enough to make others und them- 
{elves ridiculous. Glanville. 

Men that will not Fe reafoned into tieit fenfes, 
may yet be laughed or dolled into them. 

LP france. 

Let virtuofos infult and cefpife on, yet ucy 
never thail be able to dro”! away nature, Sones. 

Dro'cteny. n. f. [fror droll. ] Idle jokes; 
buToonery. 

They Lang between Feav'n and hell, borrow 
the cliiflians faith, and the atheifts cholery upon 
iC. Geucrnment of the Tongue. 

DRO'MEDARY. 2. f. [dromedare, Italian. } 
A fort of camel, fo called from its iwift- 
nefs, becaufeicis faid to travel a hundred 
miles a-day. 

Droacdaries are (maller than common camels, 
flenderer, and more nimble; and are of two 
kinds: one larger, with two fmall bunches, 
covercd with hair, on its back ; the other leifer, 
with one hairy cminence, and moie frequently 
called camel: both are capable of great fatigue. 
Their nair is fott and thorn: they have no fangs 
and furctceth, nor hora upon thcir feet, which 
are only covered with a ticthy fkin; and they are 
about feven fect and a half high, trom tie 
ground to the top of thew heads. See CAMEL. 

Calmet. 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought 
they unto the place. 1 Ainys. 

Mules, alter there camels and dromedarics, 
And waggons fraught with utenfils of war. 


Milten. 
DRONE. r.f. [opoen, Saxon] 
1. The bee which makes no honey, and is 


therefore driven vut by the rett. 
The fad-eyed juftice, with histurly hum, 
Delivering o’cr to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shak/peure’s Henry ve 
Luxurious kings are to their people loit ; 
They live, like drones, upon the publick colt. 
Dryden's durengzche, 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones trom ihe laburtous hive. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
2. A fluggard; an idler. 
He fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: droves hive not with me, 
Therefore 1 part with hiin. Shatfpeure, 
Sit idle on the houthold hearth, 


A burd’nous drone, to vifitants a gaze. Miltan, 


It is my misfortune to be married to a cones, 


who lives upon what I get, without bringing any 
thing mto the comman ftock. -tdidifon, 
3. Fhe hum, or inftrument of humming. 
Here while his canting «drome-p‘pe fcann'd 
The myftic hgures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeitry, and dines 
On ail ner tortune-trelling lines. Cleaveland, 
To Drone. v. n. [from the noun. | 
1, Lo live in idleneds; to dream. 
What have l loft by my foreiathers fault ! 
Why ‘wis not I the twentieth by defcent 
From a long relive race of droning kings? 
Dryden, 
2. To give a heavy dull tone. 
Melfoil and honeytuckles pound, 
With thete alluring favours trew the ground, 
And mix with takling brafs the cy mbav’s droning 
found. Dryden, 
Dro’nisi. adj. [from drone.) Idle; 
fluggih; dreaming; lazy; indolent ; 
unactive. 


The «oui monks, the {corn and fhame of 


minhoud, l 


Roufe and prepare once more to take poficfon, 
To nefile inthcir ancient hives again. Rewe, 


To Ducor. v.n. [drosf, forrow, Dutch.) 
te To languifh with forrow. 


DRO 


Conceiving the dilhonour of his mother, 
JJe ttraighe declin’d, droop’, took it decy ¥ i 
Fatten'’d and had the thame on’t in himteif. Siar, 
I drop, with Rruggling (pent; 
My thoughts are on my furrows vent. 
2, To faint; to grow weak ; to be dil- 
pirited. 
[ find my zenith doth depend npon 
A molt aufpicious itar; whofe infuence 
Jf now I cuu:t not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Shakfpeare’s Tempe. 
Good things of day begin to droop and crows 
While night's black agents to tncir prey do 
roufe. Shalfpeare, 
When by impulfe trom heav'n Tyrtæus tung, 
In droop:re tuldiervs a new courage tprung. 
Rifeor:nrn, 
Can flow'is butedrosp in abicnce of the fun — 
Which wak’d their tweets? and minc, aias! is 
gene. Dryden, 
Time feems not now beneath his vears to ftuop, 
Nor do his wings wiih fickly feathers droog 
Dryden, 
When factious rage to crucl exile drove 
Toe queen of beauty and the comt of love, 
The mufes drcop’d with their forlaken arts. 
Dry.ten. 
T’ll animate rhe foldicvs drooping courage 
With love uf freedom aud contempt ot life. 
stdatjon's Cato 
I faw him ten days before he dicd, and ob- 
{erved he began very much tu droop and languifh. 
Sw ft 
COll- 


Sa a fi $. 


3-' To fink; to lean downward : 
monly by weaknefs or grief. 
I never from thy fide nenceforth muft fray, 
Where'er our day’s work lies; though now en- 
join’d 
Laborious, till day drop. Milton's Pur, Left 
: His head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold, 
Hung drocping, unfullain’d. Milton's Par Laff 
On her heav’d bofom hung her drosping nead, 
Which with a fgh the rais’d, and this the faid. 
Pope. 
DROP. n. f. [dnoppa, Saxon.} 
1. A globule of moillure ; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a con- 


tinual ftream. 

Mect we the med’cinc of our country’s weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country’s purge, 
Each drop of us. Snatfpeare’s Nlacheth. 

Whereas Ariftotle tells us, that if a drop of 
wine be put into ten thoufand meafures of water, 
the winc, beiug overpowered by fu vaft a quan- 
tity of water, will be turned into it; he fpe.ks 


very iuprotably. Boyle. 
Admiring in the gloomy hade l 
Tirole little d-ops of light. Waller. 


Had [ but known tnat Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour’da deluge of my bluod 
To fave one arop of his. Drydews Span, Friar. 
2. Diamond nanging in the ear. 
The dps to thee, Brillante, we confign ; 
And, Momeniilla, let tne watch be thinc. Pepe. 


Drop Serene. n. f. [grita ferena, Lat.) 
A dileafe of the eye, proceeding from 
an infpilfation of the humour. 

Sothick a arop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim futfuñon veil’d ! Milton's Par, Lejt 
To Drop. v. a. {dpoppan, Saxon. ] 


t. To pour in drops or tingle globules. 


His heavens fixall drop down dew. Deut. 


2. To let fall. 
Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And drep their anchors on the meads below. 
Lryden, 
Onc only hag remain’d: 
Fropp’d on Fer truty Gaff, net ha:f upright, 
And Jrcpp'd an aukward court’fy tothe knight. 
Dryden, 


Surft. 


St. Jobn himfelf will fearce forbcar, 
To bite his pen andidrop a tear. 


DRO 


3. To let go; to ditmnifs from the hand, 
or the pofleMon. 
Though I could 
With barefac’d power fweep Lim from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet E mutt nor, 
For certain friends that are hoth his and nune, 
Whale loves I may not drop. Shakfpeare. 

Thofe who have afttimed vifible fhapes for i 
feufon, can hardly be reckoned among this or- 
der of compounded Ecings; hecaate they «drop 
their bodies, and diveit tuemiclves of thole vi- 
fible Mapes. Wasts’ Logick. 

4. To utter flightly or cafually. 
Drop not thy word againit the boufe of Ifaac. 
<imos. 
5. To infert indirectly, or by way of di- 
grefiion, 

Sr. Paul’s cpiftles contain nothing but points 
of chiiftian mitruction, among which he fcl- 
dom fails ts drop in the great and diftinguifhing 
doétrincs of our holy religion. Locke. 

6. To intermit ; to ceafe. 

Where the a& is unmanly or immoral, we 
ought to drep our hopes, or rather never entertain 
them. Collier on Defpuir. 

After having given this judgment in its tavowr, 
they fuddenly drept the purtuit. Skarp’s Surgery. 


7. To quit a matter. 

( have beat the hoof tiil I have worn out thefe 
{hoes ia vour fzrvice, aad not onc penny leit me 
to buy morc; fo that you muit cvcn excufe me 
if I drop you here. L’ Efirange. 

$. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without further affociation. 

Sne drilled him on to fiye-and-ffty, and will 
dicp him in his old age, if fhe can find her ac- 
count in another. Addifon. 

They have no fooner fetched themfelves up to 
the fafhion of the polite world, but the town ias 
dropped tiem. Addijon 

Mention either of the kings of Spain or Po- 
land, and he talks notably; but if you go vut of 
the Gazctte, you drop him. -4dd: fon. 


y. To fuffer to vanifh, or come to nothing. 
Thus was the faine of our Saviour perpetuated 
by fuch records as would preferve tne tradition- 
ary account ot him to after-ages; and reétaty it, 
if, by pathng through feveral generations, it 
might drop any part that was material. «dds/on, 
Opinions, lke fafhions, always defcend from 
thofs ur quality tu the middle fort, and thence to 
the vulgar, where they are dropped and vaniih. 
Swift. 
10. To hedrop; to fpeckle; to variegate 
with fpots. Variis fledlatus corpora gutis. 
Or tporting, with quick glance, 
Shew to the fun their wav’d coats, dropp’d with 
gold. Milton. 


To Drop. v.n. 
1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 


Tne quality of mercy is not ttrain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain trom heav'n 
Upon the phice beneath, Shakfpeare. 


2, T o let drops fall; to difcharge itfelf 
in drops. 
The heavens «repped at the prefence of God. 
Pfalus. 
While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths llay, 
The crucl nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood ti” unhofpitable coat. 
Dryden's Encid, 
Beneath a rock he figh'd alone, 
And cold Lycxus wept from every dropping Rone. 
Dryden. 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Philutuphers conicéture that you dropped trom 
the moon, croneof the ars. Gadlivzr’s Trave 
In every revolution, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the fun, this comet mutt at laft drop 
into the fun’s body. Cheyne. 
4. To fail fpontaneoufly. 


DRO 


So raayft thou hive, till, like ripe fruit, thou 
rene 
Into thy het lan; or he with cafe 
Gatier’'d, not hadhly pluck'd. Milton, 
5. To fall in death; to dic fuddenly. 
ft wis your prefurmile, 
That inthe dolc of bluws your fon might gop. 


Shut/peare. 
6. To die. 


Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, as the protpe ct 
of one friend after ancther dropping round us. 

Digoy so Pepe. 
7. To fink into filence; to vanith; to 
come to nothing : a faminar phrafe. 

Virgii’s friends thought fit to let drop this inci- 
ccnt of Helen. Lililj s Travels, 

I keard of treats occafioned by my verles: F 
fent to acquaint them where 1 was tu be found, 
and fo it dropped. Pope. 

8. To come unexpectedly. 

Either you come not herc, or, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Caicicis and qualmifh, with a yawning face. 

Dryder, 

He could never make any figure in company, 
Lut by giving diflurbance at his cntry : and there- 
fcre takes care to drep in when he thinks you are 
Jutt feared, Spechator, 

9. To fall hort of a mark. 

Olien it drops or uverthcots by the difpruper= 

tions of diftance or application. Cuit?” 


Dro'PriNG. n. f. [from dro.] 
1e Ihat which talls in drops. 
Thrifty wench fcrapes kitchen-ttuf, 
And barrelling the droppings and the nuff 
Of waiting candles. Donne, 
2. That which drops when the continuous 
ftream ceafes. 
Strain cut the kiĝ dull droppings of your fenfe, 
And thyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope, 
Dro’pier. n.f. A little drop. 
Thou abhorr’di in us our humim griefs, 
Scurn’d our biine’s flow, and thofe our dreplers 
which 
From niggard nature fall. Shakfpeare, 
Dro'psTone.n. f. [dropand flone.} Spar 
formed into the fhape of drops. Woodw. 


Dro'pworr, n. f. [drop and wort.] A 


plant of various fpecies. 


Dro'pstcar. adj. [from drepfy.] Dif- 
eafed with a dropfy ; hydropical ; tend- 
ing to a dropfy. 

The diet of nephriiick and drepfcal perfons 
ougnt to be fuch as is oppofite to, and fubdueth, 
the alkalefcent nature of tne filts in tie ferum of 


the blood. ttrbuthnot on Aliments. 


Dro'rsten. adj. [from dropfy.} Difeafed 
with a dropfy. 
Where great addition {wells, aud virtue none, 
It is a dvepfed honour: good alone 
Is good.  Shuk/peare’s Al's well that ends well, 
DROPSY. n. f. (hydrops, Latin; whence 
anciently hydropi/y, thence dropily, 
dropfy.| A colleétion of water in the 
body, from too kx a tone of the folids, 
whereby digeftion is weakened, and al! 
the parts fluffed. Duines. 
An anafarea, a fpecies of drefh, is an extras 
vafation of water lodged in the ccils af the mem- 
biana adipofa. 


DROSS. s.f: [dpoy, Saxon.] 


Starz. 


1. The recrement or defpumation of 
metals. 
Some fcumm`d the drof that from the metak 
came, 3 


Some ftirr'd the molten ore with ladles great, 
And every one did twink, and cvery one did 
{weat. operfer, 


DRO 


Should the mixture of a little drofs confrain 
the church to deprive herfelf of fo much gold, 
rather than Icarn how, by art ard jucgment, to 
make feparauon of the onc from the other? 

Hooker. 
2. Ruf; incriftation upon metal. 

An empcror, nid under a cruft uf drofs, after 
cleanfing, kas appeaced with all his tities freth 
and heautiful. ciddi fon. 

3. Retufe; leavings; .fweepings; any 
thing remaining aiter the removal of 
the better part ; dregs; feculence ; cor- 
ruption. 

Fair proud, now tell me why fhould fair be 

prouc, 
Sith a!l world’s gicry is but drofs unclean; 

And in the adc of death ittelf fhall throud, 
However now thereor ye little ween? Spenyer. 

That moft divine light only thineth on thofe 
minds which are purged fiom all worldly drofs 
and human vacleannets. Raleigh. 

All treafures and a!l gain efteem as drofs, 

And cignities and pow'rs, al) but the higheft. 
Milton. 

Such precepts exceedingly difpofe us to piety 
and religion, by puritying our fouls from the 
refs and filth of fenfusl delights. Tillor fon. 

Dao'sstness. n. f. [from drofy.] Foul- 
nefs; feculence; ruft. 

The furnace of affliction refines us from earth- 
ly drofin-f:, and ioftens us for the imprefhun of 
God’s itamp. Bryle, 

Dro’ssy. aaj. [from dro/s.] 

1. Full of fcorious or recrementitious 
parts ; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the dvcffygoldrefine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they cmit not only many 
droffy and {corious parts, but whatioever they had 
received either fom earth or luadiione. Brown, 

2. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 
As fire tacfe drs/y rhymes to purify, - 
Or aselixir to change tnem intu gold. Dorre. 

Dro'rcHer, n. f- [corrupted perhaps 
from dretche!. To dreich, in Chau- 
cer, ìs to idle, to deiuye Droch, in 
Frick, is delay.] An idle wench; a 
fluggard. In Scottifh it is AN ufed. 

Drove. a. /. [from drive. } 

1. A body or number of cattle : generally 
ulcd of oxen or black-cattle. 

They trought to their ftutiuns many dreves of 
cattte; and within a few Gays were brought out 
of the country two thouland muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniarc is unacquainted with our northern 
eres. Draen. 

2. A number of fheep driven. To an 
herd of oxen we regularly oppofe, not 
a aroue, but a flock, of theep. 

A drev: of theep, dr an herd of usen, may be 
managed by any noife or cry which the drivers 
fhall accuftom them to. Soph. 

3. Any collection of animals. 

The founds and feas, with all their finny crow, 

Now to the moon an wavering muttice move. 
Mlan. 

4. Acrowd; a tumult, 

But it to fame alone thou dof pretend, 

The miter will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide with doors, adurn’d with plated brafs, 
Where droves, as at a city-gate, may pals. 
Dryden's Furvercl. 
Dro'ven. part. from drive. Not now ufed. 
This is foughe indeed ; 


Had we fo done at ùri, we had roven them 
home 


With clouts abuut their heads. Shal fpeare, 
Dro'ver. n./. [from drove.) Onc that 


fats oxen for fale, and drives them to 
masket, 


DRO 


The prince hath get your hero. 
i with him joy of her. 
—Why, that’s {poken like an hone crower; fo 
they fell bullocks. ; Shukjpeare. 
The drover who his fellow drct-cr meets 


In narrow patlages uf winding ftrects.. Dryden. 


DROUGHT. a. f. [opuzobda, Saxon. ] 


i. Dry weather ; want of rain. 

O carth! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April thall with all his thowcrs : 
In fummer’s droughe I'i) drop upon thce frill. 

p Shakfpeare. 

Great droughts in fummer, lafting till tie end 
of Auguit, lome gentle thowers upon them, and 
then fome Gry weather, portend a peitilent fum- 


mer the year following. Bacon. 
To touth the Perfian bay, 
And inaccefChle th’ Aiabian drought, Miltcn. 


As torrents in the drowrh of fummcer fail, 
So perifh’d man from death thall never rife. 
Sandys. 
They were fo learned in natural philofophy, 
that they foretold earthquakes aad forms, great 
droughts, and great plagues. Tempic. 
Ina drcught, the thirfty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain. 
Dryden. 
Upon a thower, after a drozght, earthworms 
and land-fnails innumerable come out of theii 
lurking-places. 
2. Thirit; want of drink. 
His careafe, pinn’d with hunger and with 
drought. 
One, whofe droughe 


Key. 


Dilton. 


e Yet fcarce ajlay'd, till eyes tne current ftream, 


Whofe liquid murmur heard new thiritc excites 
Mfilten. 


Drov'GHTINESS. n. f. [from droughty.] 


The fate of wanting rain. 


Dro'uGHTY. adj. [from drought, ] 


1. Wanting rain; fultry. 

That a camel, fo patient of long thirft, fhould 
be bred in fuch drougkty ane parched countries, 
wheie it isot fuch eminent ule for travelling over 
thole dry and fandy defarts where no water is to 
be had, muft Ee acknowledged an a& of provi- 
dence and defign. Ray on Creation, 

2. Thirlty ; dry with thirft. 
Ir the former years 
Exhibit no fuppiies, alas! tnou muft 
With raftelels water wath thy droughry throat. 
Philips. 
To Drown. v. a. [from drunden, below, 
German, Skiuner ; from opuncnian, Sax. 
Lye.) ; 
1. To fuffocate in water. 

They would foon drow: thofe that refufed to 
{wim down the popular itream. King Charles. 

When of God’s image only eight he found 
Snatch’d from the wat’ry grave, and fuv'd from 

*. nations drown d. Drier, 

2. To overwhelm in water. 
Or fo muchas it needs 
To dew the fovereign tlow’r, and drsivn the 
weeds. Sralfpeare. 

Galleys might be drowned in the harboug with 
the great ordnance, before they could be rigged. 

Kuelles’ Hitlers. 
3. To overflow; to bury in an inunda 
tion; to dcluge. 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we fiand, 
The barriers of sie ftate on either hand : 

May neither overtow, for then ticy draton the 
land. Dryden. 


4. To immerge ; to lofe ia any thing. 
Moft men being in fenfual pfealures drows':t, 
It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. 


Dawes. 
g. To lofe in fomething that overpowers 


or Covers. 
Who cometh next will not folluw that courfe, 
howeve;s good, which his predeceffors held, for 


DRO 


duutt to kave lis doings drowned tn another 
man’s prate. Spenfer cn Teelandd, 

That the brightnefs of the fun doth d-ozur our 
Gifcesaing of tue leffer lights, 1s a popular er- 


rour. Moers. 
My private voice is drewa'd amid tne tenate. 
dad:jaon. 


Some zged man wha lives this aćt to fee, 
And who in former times remember’d me, 
May fay, tne fon, in fortitude and fame, 
Outgoes the mask, and drowns his father’s name. 


Dryden. 
To DROWN. To be fuffocated in 
she waters. 


There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned; that beware ot water, and 
yet was never nigh drowning. Afchwr. 
~ Methought what pain it was to drown / 

What dreadtul noife of watcrs in my ears! 
Skatfpeare. 
To DROWSE. v. a. [drcofen, Dutch.) 
To make heavy with fleep. 
There gentle feep 
Firft found me, and with foft oppreffion feiz’d 
My crewed fenfes uncontroll’d. Milton. 
To DROWSE. @. 2. 
1, To flumber; to grow heavy with fleep. 
Al thei fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus; and moie wakcful than tu drowfe, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. Milter. 
2. To look heavy, not cheerful. 
Tucy gather drews’d, and hung their eyelids 
cown, 
Slept in his face, and render’d fuch afpe& 
As cloudy men ufe to their adverfares. Shat/o. 
DRO'WSIHED. z. f. Sleepinefs; inclina- 
tion to feep. Obfoiete.” 
The royal virgin hook. off drow/fihed; 
And rifing fortn out of her bafer boure, 
Leok’d for her knight. Fairy Queer.. 


qils N. 


Dro’wsiLy. adu. [from drow/y. ] 


t. Sleepily ; ueavily ; with an inclination 
to fleep. 
The air {worms chick with wane’ring deitics, 
Whica wcref/y like hummiag beetles rife. — 
Dryden. 
2. Sluggifhly ; idly ; flethfully ; lazily. 
We fatisfy cur underitanding with the firft 
things, and, thereby faziated, flothtully and droz 
fly fit Gown. Kaleig2. 
Dro'wsiness. n. f. [from drow/y.] 
1. Sleepinefs ; heavinefs with fleep; dif- 
pofition to fleep. 
What a ftrange how/ine/s poffeffes them ! 
Shakfpeare, 
In deep of night, when crewfurfs 
Hatn lock’d up mortal fenfe, then lien I 
To the celeftial fyren’s harmony. Milton. 
W nat fuccour can I hope the mufe will fend, 
Whoie drowfrcfshath wrung’dthe mule’s friend? 
Crajiaw. 
He paffes his whole life in a dozed condition, 
between Aceptrg and waking, with a kind ot 
dromyizefs and confuñon upoa nis fenfes. Seuss. 
He that from iis childnood has made rifing 
betimes familiar to him, will not watte the bet 
part of his lize in dresufinefs and lying a-bed. 
Lake. 
A fenfation of dretufne/s, cppreion, and laf- 
fiiudc, arc figns of a pientiful meal in young 
people adrbutknot. 
2. Idlenefs ; indolence; inativity. 
It falleth out well to thake off your arowfai fas 
for it feemed to be the trumpet of a war. Bacar. 
Drowsy. cdj. (from drow/e. J 
1. Sleepy ; heavy with feep; lethargick. 
Droufy am l, and yet canrarcty Ncep. Sianey. 
Men drow: fyz and defirous to feep, or before 
the fit of an aguc, do ule to yawn and ftretch. 
Bacon's Natural Hifiery. 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 
Start and raile up theg drowfy heads. Cicavcland. 
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Drunken at laf, and drow/y they depart 
Each to his houte. Dryden. 
2. Heavy ; lulling ; caufing flecp. 
Sir Guyon, mindtul of his vows yplight, 
Uprofe from drowfy couch. Fairy Queen, 
While thus the refted, on her arm reclin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 
And feather’d quires that warbled in the made, 


And puling Qreams that through the meadow | 


ftray’d, 
In drowfy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. 


Addifan. 

3. Stupid; dull. 
Thole inadvertencies, a body would think, 
* even our author, with all his drow/fy reafoning, 
cculd never have been capable of. Atterbury. 
To DRUB. v. a. [druler, to kill, Dan. ] 
To thrafh; to beat; to bang; to 
thump; to thwack; to cudgel. <A 


word of contempt. 
Fle that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though druéb’d, can luie nv honour by ‘t. 
Hadihras. 
The little thief had been foundly drubbed with 
a good honeft cudgel. L'Ejirange. 
Though the bread be not miine, yet, if it bad 
been lefs than weight, I ihould have been dridbbed. 
Licte, 
Drug. n.f. [from the verb ] A thump; 


a knock; a blow. 
The blows and drubs I have receiv'd 
Have bruis’d my body, and bereav'd 
My limbs ot ttrengch. Hudibras. 
By fetting an unfortunate mark on their follow- 
ers, they have expoledthem tu innumerable rubs 
and contufions. Addifon. 
To DRUDGE. vw. n. [dneccan, to vex, 
Saxon ; draghen, to carry, Dutch.) To 
labour in mean oflices; to toil without 
honour or dignity; to work hard; to 
flave. 
And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 
In merriment, did drudge and labour,  dialibras. 
The poor feep little: we mult Icarn to watch 
Our labours late, and early cvery morning, 
Midit winter frofts; then clad and fed with 
fparing, 
Rife to our toils, and drudge away the day. 
Orwar. 
Advantages obtained by induitry, directed by 
philofophy, can never be expected from dirudging 
ignorance. Glanviiic. 
Soon he came to court, 
Proffering for hire his fervicc at the gate, 
To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. 
Dryden. 
I made no fuch bargain with you, to live al- 
ways trudging. Dryden`s Dedication, sÈ nei:l. 
What is an age, in dull renown dru:lg`d o'er | 
Onc little fingle hour of love is more. Granv le. 


DrunceE. n.f: [from the verb.] One 
employed in mean labour; a flave; one 


doomed to fervile occupation. 

To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this di- 
vincer, laid claim to me. Shukjpeare. 
He fits above and laughs the while 
At thec, ordain'd his drafge, to execute 

Whate’er his wrath hall bid. 
Art thou our flave, 
Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 
And dar’ft thou at our fending and commana, 
Dilputc thy coming ? Milton’s cigonifies. 
He is content to be their drudge, 
Andon their errands gladly trudge. FIudrbras, 
The hard matter makes men ferve him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and faves with 


nothing but hame, and forrow, and milery. 
Lilletfon. 


Milton. 


Dru'pcer. n. f. [from drudge. ] 

1. A mean labouro. 

2. The drudgingbox; the box out of 
which flower is thrown on roat meat. 


Did. 
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Drov'ocery. n. f. (from drudge.] Mean 


labour; ignoble toil; ~ dilhonourable 


work ; fervile occupation. 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her 
hufandry aid her drudgery. Shak/peare. 
Were there not initiuments for drudgery ay well 
as offices of drudgery ? Were there not peuple tu 
receive orders, as well as others to give and au- 
thorize them ? 1? Bjlrange. 
You do not know the heavy gricvanecs, 
The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries 
Which they impote. Southern’s Orooncka. 
To thee that drudgery of pow's I give; 
Cares be thy lot: reign thou, and let me live. 
Dryden. 
Paradie wasa place of blifs, as well as im- 
maitality, without drudgery, and without forrow, 


Locke, 
Even Drudgery himfelf, | 
As at the car he fweats, or duty hews 
‘The palace ftone, looks gay. Thonfon. 


It is now handled by every dirty wench, and 
condemned to do her drudgery. Swift. 


Dreu'veincnoxen.f. (drudging and box. | 
The box out of which flower is {prinkled 
upon roait meat. 

But af it lics too long, the crackling’s pall'd, 
Not by the drudgingbox to be recall’d. 
King’s Cookery. 

Drau'vainctiy. adv. [from drudging.] 


Laborioufly ; toilfomely. 

He does now all tie meancl? and trifingett 
things himielf dradgéng/y, witheut making ule of 
any inferiour or fubordinate minifter. Ray. 


DRUG. a. fi [drogue, French.] 
t. An ingredieut ufed in phyfick ; a me- 
dicinal fimple. i 
A flect defcried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoétial winds 
Clofe failing from Bengala, or tne illes 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their fpicy drugs. Milows Paradi fe Lof, 
Judicious phyfick’s noble art to gain 
He drugs and plants explor'd, alas! in vain. 
Sonit h. 
Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl, 
Temper'd with drugs of fow’reign ufc, t’ afluage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. Pope. 
In the numes of drugs and plants, the miftake 
in a word may endanger life. Bakeron Learning. 


2. It is ufed fometimes for poifon. 
Mortal drugs E have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. SAak/peare, 
Aud yet no doubts the poor man’s draught 
controll ; 
He dreads no puifon in his homely bow! : 
Then fear tne deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafé the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dr yd. 
cape ANY thing without worth or value ; 
any thing of which no purchafer can 


be found. 

Each » ble vice 
Shall bear a pricey 

Aad virtue fhalla drug become: 
An empty name, 
Was all ter fame, 

Bote now the thall ie dumb. Dryden, 

a. A drudge. ‘This feems the meaning 


` here. 
He from his fr (wath proceeded 

Thro” fact deerces that this brief world affurds, 

To fuch as may the paffive drugs of it 

Freely command. Shakfpeare. 
Jo Drauc. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To feafon with ingredients, commonly 

medicinal. 

The furfeited crooms 
Do mock their charge with tnores.—T’ve huge’ 
their poffets, 
That death and nature do contend atout them. 
Srabfpeure. 

z. Fo tincture with fomething offentive. 


n 
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Oft they affay’d, 
Hunger and thir conttraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulett difrelith, writh’d their jaws 
With fuot and cinders fill’d. Milton, 
Drv’ccet.u.f. A flight kind of woollen 
tuff. 
In druggets drcf, of thirteen pence a-yard, 
Sce Piilip’s fon amidft his Perfian guard, Swifr. 
Dru'ccist. n, f. [from drug.] One 
who fells phyfical drugs. 
Coummion uitre we bought at the crugei/t’s. 
Lyle. 
Drv’cster, n. /. [from drug. ] One who 
fells phyfical timples. 
Common oil of turpentine I bought at the 
drug fier’ s. Hoyle. 
They fet the tlergy below their apothecaries, 
the phylician of the foul below the «ruyfiers of 
the body. Ttlerbury. 


DRUID. n.f. [derio, oaks, and Sud, in- 
cantation.] A priet and philofopher 
of the ancient Britons. 

DRUM. n.f. [tromme, Danih ; drumne, 
Tor (9) 

1. An inttrument of military mufick, con- 


fiting of vellum ftrained over a broad 


hoop on cach fide, and beaten with 


flicks. 

Let ’s march without the noife of threatening 
drums. Shakfpeare. 

In drums, the clofenefs round about, that pre- 
ferveth the found from difperfing, maketh the 
noife come forth at the“drum-hole far more loud 
and itrong than if you fhould ttrike upon the 
like fkin extended in the open air. Bacon, 

Tears trickling down their breaf's bedew the 


ground, 
And drun and trumpets mix their mournful 
found. Dryden. 


Now no more the drumm l 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangour fhrill 
Afivights the wives, and chilis the virgin’s blood. 
Philips. 
2. The tympanum of the ear, or the 
membrane which perceives the vibration 
of the air. 
To Drum. v.n. 
1. To beat a drum}; to beat a tune on a 
drum. 
2. To beat with a pulfatory motion. 
Now, heart, 
Set ope thy fluiccs, lend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief; 
Then cake thy reft within the quiet cell, 


For thou fhale drum no more. Dryden, 
To DrU'MBLE. v. ne To drone; to be 
fluggiih. Hanmer. 


Take up thefe cloaths hcre quickly : where ’s 
the cowlflad? Look, how you drumble! carry. 
them to the landrefs in Datchet Mead. Shat/p. 


Dru'mrisu. n. J. Fhe name of a fith. 
The under-jaw of the drumfiyh from Virginia. 
WF ooctwvard. 
Drummayor. n.f. [arum and major. } 
The chief drummer of a regiment. 
Such company may chauce to Ipail the fwear- 
m2; 
And the drumniajar’s oaths, of bulk unruly, 
May dwindle to a feeble— Cleuvclund- 


DRU'MMAKER. n.f- [drum and riaker.] 
He who deals in drums. 
The dranimauker ules ity and the cabinetmaker. 
Msrancr. 
Dru'mmer. n. f [from drum.) He 
whofe office it is to beat the drum. 
Drummer, Rrise up, and let us march away. 
Shabfpearc. 
Here rows of Lummers Rand in martial hle, 
And with their vellum-thundes Wake the piv. 
ay. 
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Dau’astick. n. /. (drum and fick.) The 
ick with which a drum ts beaten. 

Daunk. adj, [from drink. } 

i. Intoxicated with itroug liquor; 
ebriated. 

This was the morn when iMuing on the guard, 

Dawn up in rank and file, they thood prepar'd 
Of fecming arms to make a {hurt affay ; 


Then haken to be drunk, the butinels of the day. 
Dryden. 


Woe generally conclude that man dunt, who 

takes pains te Le thought fober. Spectator, 
2, Drenched or faturated with moilture. 
L wili make mine arrows drank with blood. 

Deuteronomy. 

Daeu'’xxann. n.f. [from drunk.) One 

iven to exceflive ufe of trong liquors ; 

one addicted to habitual ebriety. 
Some bloud diawn on me would beget opinion 


in- 


Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve icen 
drunkards 
Do morc than this ia fport. Shak fpeare. 


My bowels cannot hide her wocs, 
But, like a drunkard, I mutt vomit them. Shak/. 
God will not take the drankard’s excufe, that 
he has fo long accuftomed hiinfclf to intemperate 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it uth, South, 
Deu'nKxen. adj. [from drink.) 
q. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated, 
O monttrous beat! now like a fwine he lies! 
Sirs. I will practite on this drunken man. Shaif, 
Drunkez men imagine every thing turnctn 
sound: they imagine that things come upon 
them; they fce not well things atar off; thofe 
things that they fee near hand, they fec cut of 
their place, and fometimes ticy tce things double. 
Buco, 
2. Given to habitual ebriety. 


. Saturated with moilture. 
Then let the carth be drunken with our blood. 
Shakjpeare. 


. Done in a ftate of inebriation, 

When your carters, or your waiting vaffals, 
Have dunc a drunken laughter, and defac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redecmer, 

You ftraight are on your Knees for pardon, 


pardon. Shat{peare. 
We thould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift. 


Dau’NKENLY. adv. [from drenken.] In 


a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 


Haft thou tapt out, and drunkenly garous'd. 
Shak/peare, 


DRU'NRENNESS. n. /. [from drunken. ] 
r. Intoxication with {trong liquor 

Every going off from our natural and common 
temper, and our ufual feverity of behaviour, isa 
degree of drunkennefe. Layier's Holy Living. 

2. Habitual ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate druntenncfs, by bringing a drunken man 
into their company. Mares’ on the Nfind, 
. Intoxication or inebriation of any kind; 
diforder of the faculties. 

Paton is the drunkcnnefs of the mind, and 
thercfurc in its prefent workings not controllable 
by realon. Spenfer. 

DRY. adj. [oniz, Saxon. } 
e. Arid; not wet; not moitt. 
If the pipe be a tittle wet on the infide, it will 


snake a differing found from the fame pipe dry. 
con, 


When God faid, 
Be gather’d now, ye waters under heav'n, 
Into. one place, and let dry land appear! Milten. 
Of turbid elements the fport ; 
From clear to cloudy toft, from hot to coid, 
And dry to moift. 


2, Not rainy. 


Lhomfon, 
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A dy March aad a dry Diay portend a whole- 
fome fusamer, it there be a thowering April 
between. Bacen, 

The weather, we agreed, was too dry fo: the 
feafon. «1dr on. 

3. Not fuccnlent ; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hay ; 
Sleep fhili acither night nor day 
Hang upon tis peathout. lids 
He Mall live a man torkid. 

4. Being without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays moore deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward fpring : 
Give forrow vent, and Ict the tluices go. Dryden. 

5. Thidiy; a-thirft. 
So dry he was fur (way. Stak ‘peare. 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigaic 
Their dy furr’d tengucs. } Philips. 

6. Jejune ; barren; plain; unembellifhed; 

without pathos ; without ‘lowers. 

As we fliould take care that our file in writ- 
ing be neither dry nor emp y, we fhould loo« 
again jt be not winding or wanton with far- 
fetched defcriptions: either isa vice. Bea Fonfan. 

It remaincth to treat concerning ornaments 
within or without the fabrick; a piece not fo dry 
as the meer contemplation of proportions: and 
therefore I hope therein fomewhat to refreth both 
the reader and myfclr. MW stton?s xfrchiteure. 

That the tere burnas by heat, is an empty ay 
return to the gueition, and leaves us ftill ignorant. 

Glanvilie. 

It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. 

L’ Fyirange. 

Authority and friendthip work upon fome, dry 
and fobcr reaton works upon others. aE fir, 

Yo clear uo this theory, I was willing to lay 
afide dry tubtultics with which the fchouls are 
filled. Burnet’s Theory, 

Thefe epiftles will become Icfs dry, and morc 
fufceptible of ornament. Pepe. 

7. Hard; fevere. [drien anciently to en- 

dure; dree, Scottifh. ] 

Of two noblemen, the one was given to {coff, 
but kept cver royal checr in his houfe ; the other 
would atk of thofe that had been at his table, 
was there never a flout or dry blow given? 

Bacon, 


Skat eare. 


I rather hop’d I thou!d no more 
Hear from you o° th’ gallanting fcorc; 
For hard dry battings us'd to prove 
The readictt remedies of love; 

Next a dry dict. 


To Dry. v. a. 
1. To free from moifture ; to arefy ; to 


exficcate. 
The meat was wcll, if vou were fo contented. 
—Itellthee, Kate, ’twas burnt and dried away. 
Snakfpeare. 
Heat dricth bodies that do eafily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, and clay ; and fo doth 
time arcty. Bacan. 
Herbs and flowers, if they he dried in the 
fhade, or dried in the hot fun a fmall time, 
keep bett. Bacen, 
The running ftreams are deep: 

Sec, they nave caught the father of the flock, 
Who dries his ficece upon the neighbouring rock. 
Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


2. To exhale moitture. 
Twas grief no more, or gricf and rage were 
one 
Within her foul: at laft ’twas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards ir fuccefion, drics 
The tears that fvuod confidering in her eyes. 
Dryden. 
3. To wipe away moifture. 
Tren with her vc the wound fhe wipes and 
dries. Derham. 
See, at your bleft returning, 
Rage difappears ; 
The widow'd ille in mourning 
Dries up ner tears. 


Dryden. 
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4. To feorch with thirft. 
Tiscir honourable men are famifhed, and their 
multitude aried up with thirit. Taran, 
5. To drain; to exhauit. 
Raih Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Drizd an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T” exhale his turteit by irtaguous fleep, 
Impradent: him death’s iron flecp oppreft. 
Philips, 
6. To Dry up. To deprive totally of 
meiflure ;- to take all moifture away. 
The water of tne fea, which formerly covered 


it, Was in tame exhaled and dried up by the fun. 
Woodward, 


To Dry. vin. To grow dry; to lofe 
moilture; to be drained of its motiture. 


Drvier. a. f. [from dry.] That which 
has the quality of abforbing moifture. 
The ill cftedts of drinking are relieved by this 
plant, which is a great dryer and opencr, efpe- 
cially by perfpiration. Lew plee 
Drv‘even. adi, [dry and eye.] Without 
tears; without weeping. 
Siznt fo deform what heart uf rock could long 


Dryeyed behold? Adam‘could not, but wept. 
Niles, 


Drv'ty. adv. [from dry.] 
t. Without moitture. 
2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without affection. 
The archduke, confcious to himfclf how dry.y 
the king had been ufed by lis council, did Arive 
to recover the king's affcetion. Bacee. 
Wouldit thou to honour and preferments climb, 
Be bold in mitchicf, dare tome mighty crimc, 
Which dungeons, death, or banifhment deferves ; 
For virtue is but dry/y prais’d, and ftarves. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Jejunely; barrenly ; without ornament 


or embellifhment. 
Some dyly plain, withont invention’s aid, 
Write duli receipts how poems may be made. 
Pope. 
Dryness. n. f. [from dry.] 
1. Want of moilture ; ficeity. 

The Africans ave conceived to be peculiarly 
fcorched and tonified by the fun, by drynefs ot 
the fuil, from want and defcét of water. 

Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. 

Such was the difeord which edid frit difperte 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerte ; 
While drynejs moitture, coldiels heat retitts, 
All that we have, and that we arc, fubfi(ts. 

Denham, 

The marrow fupplies an oil for the inunétion 
of the bones and ligaments in the articulations, 
and particularly of the ligaments, preferving thera 
fiom drynzfs and rigidity, ana keeping them 
fupple and flexible. Ray on the Creation, 

Is the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the 
fun, or to be emptied with buckets? Why then 
mult we Yancy this impuffible d» y»efs, and then, 
upon that fititious acccunt, calumniate nature ? 

Batley. 
2. Want of fucculence. 
If ke fill'd 
His vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs, 
Full furfeits, and the dryncfs of his bones, 
Call on him for ’t. Shukfpeare. 

The difference of mufcular ficth depends upon - 
the hardnefs, tendernefs, moilture, or dryne/s of 
the fibres. Airbuthnst. 

3. Want of embellifhment ; want of pa- 
thos; jejunenefs; barrennefs. 

‘Their new flawers and fweetnefs do as much 
cotrupt as others drynejt and fqualor, if they 
chufe not carefully. Bin Foufon. 

Be faithful where the author excels, and para- 
phrafe where penury of fancy or drynsft of ex- 
prethon afk is. Gurth, 

4. Want of fenfibility in devotion; want 
of ardour; aridity. 


Ie may be, that by this drynefs of fpicit, Gad 
Intends to mako us the more fervent and refigned 
in our dircét and folemn devotions, by the per- 
ceiving of our weaknels. Taylor. 

DryY'Nurse. n. f. [dry and nurfe.] 

1, A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child without the breat. 

2. One who takes care of another: with 
fome contempt of the perfon taken 
care of. 

Mrs. (Quickly is his nurfe, or his drynur/e, or 
his cook, or his laundry, his wafher, and his 
wringer, Shakfpeare. 


Jo Drv’xurse. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To feed without the breail. 


As Romulus a wolf did rear, 
Su he was drynurs'd by a bear. Hudibras. 


Dry'sHop. adj. [dry and fhod.J With- 
out wet feet; without treading above 


the hoes in the water. 
He had embarked us in fuch difadvantage, as 
we could not return dry/hod. Sidney. 
Dryjàud to pafs, fhe parts the floods in tway ; 
And ekc huge mountains from their native feat 
She would command themtelves to bear away. 
Fairy Queen, 
Has honour’s fuuntain then fuck'd back the 
itream ? 
Hc has; and hooting boys may dry/od pafs, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford. 
Dryden. 


Du'at. adj. [dualis, Latin.) Exprefling 
the number two. 

Modern languages have only one variation, 
and fo the Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew 
have one to fignify two, and another to fignify 
more tran two: under one variation the noun is 
faid to be of the dua! number, and under the 
other, of the plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

To DUB. v. a. [oubban zo pidepe, Sax. 
addubka till riddara, Wlandick, to dub 
a knight. Addubba, in its primary 
fenfe, gnides to frike, knights being 
made by a blow with the fword. ] 

1. To make a man a knight. 

Knight, xnight, good mother! Bafilifco like. 
What: I am dubé'd; I have it on my fhoulder. 

Shak fpeare. 

The robes which the kings then allowed to 

each knight, when he was dubbed, of green, or 
- burnet, as they fpake in that age, appeareth 
upon record. Gamden’s Remains. 

Tht king tood up under his cloth of fate, 
tuok the (word from the lurd proteétor, and dub- 
bed the lord mayor of London knight. 

Hayward on Edward vi. 
2. To confer any kind of dignity, or 
new character. 

The tcalous o’erworn widow and herfelf, 
Since that our brother dubs'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goftips inthis monarchy,  She4/p. 

He 
Gave thee no inflance why thou theuldt do 
trceaton, 
Unlefs to dub thee with the name of traitor. 
Shak {peare. 

Women commence by Cupid's dart, ` 
As aking hunting duds a kart. Cleaveland. 

A'plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of 
hetter quality than a new knight, though the 
seaton ot his dubling was meritorious. Collier. 

Q poct! thou hadft been difcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch’s hat fu high, 

ii thou hadtt dubé'd thy itar ametcor, 
That did but blaze, and rove, and dic, 

Thete demoniacks let.me dub 
Wiig the name of legion club. Swift. 

A man ot wealth is dubb’'d a man of worth; 
Venus thall give him form, and Anftis birth. 


Prior. 


Pope. 
Dus. n. f. [from the verb.] A blow; a 
knock. 
iyo... 


DwCc 


As fiilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubbs,  Hudlid. 


Dusro'sity. n. f [from dubious.) A 
thing doubtful. Not ufed. 
Men often {wallow falfitics for truths, dubio- 
fities for certainties, feafibilities for poflibilities, 
and things impoffible fur poffible. Brown. 


DUBIOUS. adi. (dubius, Latin.) 
1. Doubting; not fettled in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is 
not fully known. 
No quick rêply to dulicus queftions make. 
Denham. 
We alfo call ita dub'sus or doubtful propoh- 
tion, when there are no arguments on cither fide. 
é Watis' Logick, 
3. Not plain; not clear. 
Satan with lefs toil, and now with eafe, 
Wafts on the calmer wave, by dubisus light. 
i Nilton, 
4. Having the event uncertain. 
His rie is pow'r witan adverfe pow ’r op- 
os’d, 
In A ater battle, on the plains of heav’n. 
dilton. 
Dvu'siousLy. adv. [from dubious.] Un- 
certainly ; without any determination. 
Authors write often dubioufly, even in matters 
wherein is expected a itriét definitive truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Almanack makers wander in generals, and 
talk dubioufly, and leave to tne reader the buñ- 
nefs of interpreting. Swift, 
Du'siousness. n. /- [from dubious.] 
Uncertainty ; doubtfulnefs. 
She tpeaks with dubiss/ucfsy not with the cer- 
tainiy ut a goddefs. Bicome. 


DURITABDE: {dubito, Latin. ] 
D «ful; what may be 
doubted. 


Dusita’tio. n. f. [dubitatio, Latin.] 
The act of doubting ; doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; 
hut the caperience of our enlarged navigation 
can now affert them beyond all dubitation 

Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

Dubitation may be called a negative percep- 
tion, that is, when I perceive that what I fec is 
not what I would fce. Grew, 


Du’car. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining 
to a duke: as, a ducal coronet. 


Ducat. a. /. [from duke.) A coin 
truck by dukes: in filver, valued at 
about four fhillings and fix pence; in 
gold, at nine fhillings and fix pence. 

I cannot initantly raite up the grots 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shai focare. 
There was one that died in debt: it was rc- 
ported, where his creditors were, that he was 
dead: onc faid, he hath carried five hundred 
ducats of mine into the other world. Bacon, 


DUCK. n. f. [anas; ducken, to dip, 
Dutch.) 


1. A waterfowl, both wild and tame. 
The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear’d a profecution might betide, 
Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obfcure in rufhes of the liquid lake Dryden, 
Grubs, if you find your land tubje@ to, turn 
ducks into it. Mortimer’s Hufbardry, 
2, A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 
Will vou buy any tape or lace fur your cap, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? Sha fpeare. 


3. A declination of the head; fo called 
from the frequent action of a duck in 


the water. 
Back, thepherds, back; enough your 
Till next funMhine holyday ; 


adi. 


uncertain ; 


play 
2 


DUC 


Hare he without derk ar nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter coes, and fuch court guife 
As Mercury did frit devife. AS lion, 
4. A ftone thrown obliquely on the wa- 
ter, fo as to ftrike it and rebound. 
Neither crofs and pile, nor ducks and dvakes, 
arc quite fo ancient as handy-candy. 
Arbuthnot and Pers. 
To Duck. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dive under water as a duck. 
The varlet faw, when to the food he came, 
How, without itup or Ray he fiercely leapt; 
And deep himielf be ducked in the fame, 
Thar in the lake his loicy creit was ttecvt. 
Fairy Queen. 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 
‘Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell ’s fiom heaven. Shakfpeare’s Othello. 
Thou art wickedly devout; 
In Tiber ducking thrice,by break of day. 
Dryden, 
2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 
As fome raw youth in country bred, 
When at a fkirmith arft he hears 
The bullets whaftling round his ears, 
Will duck bis head alide, will ftart, 
And teel a trembling at his heart. Svift. 
3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scotuih 
duyk, or juyk, to make obeifance, is 
itll ufed. 
I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men’s faces, (moorh, deccive, and cog, 
Dack with French nods, and apifh courtely. 
Shakfpeare, 
The Icarned pate 


Ducks to the golden fvol. Shakfpeare. 


To Duck. v.a. To put under water. 


Du’cker. a. f. [from duck, | 
L Ardiye 
2. A cringer. Di. 


DU'CKINGSTOOL. n. f. [duck and ftool.] 
A chair in which {colds are tied, and 
ut under water. 
She in the ducking fico! thould take her feat, 
Dref like herfelf in a great chair of tate. Dorfer. 
Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and vi- 
rulent women, and make the ducting /o0/ more 
ufeful. Addifon's Freeholder. 
Ducxie’cGep. adi. [duck and kg.) 
Short legged. 
Duckleog’d, thort waifted, fuch a dwarf the is, 
That the mutt rife on tiptoes for a kifs. Dryer. 
| Du'cKLING. nf. [from duck.) A young 
duck ; the brood of the duck. 
Ducking4, thauge hatched and led by a hen, 
if fhe brings them to the brink of « river or pond, 


prefentiy ieave her, and in they go. Ray. 
Ev'ry morn 
Amid the ducklings lct ner (catter corn. Gay. 


Du'ckMEat. n. fe [duct and meat; lens 
palufizis.] A common plant growing 
in ftanding waters; duckweed. 


To Ducxo’y. u. a. [mikaken for decoy: 
the decoy being commonly pradifed 
upon ducks, produced the errour.{ To 
entice to a inare, 

This fih hath a fiender membranous fring, 
which he projects and draws in at pleafure, as ` 
fexypent doth his tongue: with this ke duskay* 
little fithes, aud preys upon them. Greu” 

Duckco’y. n.f. Any means of enticing” 
and enfnaring. 

Scducers have found it the moft compendious 
way to their deligns, to lead captive Ally wu- 
men, and make them the ductesys to their «hore 
family. Decay cf Prcy. 

Du’cxsFoor. n. / Black fnakeroot, or 
May-apple. 

4k 


DUE 


Du'ck ween. n. f. [duck and weed.] The 
fame with duckmeat. 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger 
than a thyme leaf, but of a frefher green; and 
putteth forth a little itring into the water, far 
from the bottum. Bacon. 


Duct. n. f. [dudus, Latin. ] 
J. Guidance ; direétion. 

This doétrine, by faftening all our actions by 
a fatal decree at the foot of God’s chair, leaves 
nothing to us but only to obey our fate, to fol- 
Jow the av@ of the ftars, or necefity of thofe 
irony chains which we arc born under. Hammond. 

2. A paflage through which any thing is 
conduéted: a term chiefly ufed by ana- 
tomitts. 

A dz& from each of thofe cells ran into the 
root of the tongue, where both joined together, 
and paffed furwaid in one common du& to the 
tip of it. Addifin's SpeGater. 

It was obferved that the chyle, in the thore- 
cick dué?, retained the original tafte of the ali- 
ment. Arbuthnot on cllimenss. 

DUCTILE. adj. [dudilis, Latin.] 
i. Fiexible; pliable. 
Thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human fight: 
One bough it bears ; but, wond’rous to behold ! 
The dud?rle rind and leaves of radiant gold. 
Dryden’ s Eeid. 
2. Eafy to be drawn out into length, or 
expanded. 

All bodics du&ile and tenfile, as metals, that 
will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into yarn or thread ; have the ap- 
petite of not difcontinuing ftrong. Bacon. 

Gold, as it is the pureft, fo it is the foftet 
and moft dudile, of all metals. Dryden, 

3. Trattable; obfequious ; complying ; 
yielding. 
He generous thoughts iaftils 
OF true nobility ; forms their dui/e minds 
To human virtues. Phiips. 

Tneir defigning leaders cannot defire a more 

duie and eaty people to work upon. gddifan. 
Du'CTILENESS. a. /. [from du&ie.] 
Flexibility; ductility. 
I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The duGilens/s, the application ; 
The wholefumenefs, the ingenuity, 
From ruft, from fuil, from fire ever free. Dorne. 
Ducerryity. n. / [from dudile.] 
:. Quality of fufferimg extenfion; flexi- 
bilty. 

Ycllow colour and du&:/ity are properties of 
gold : they belong to all gold, but not only to 
gold; for faffron is alfo yellow, and lead is dzc- 
frie. Watts’ Legick, 

2. Obfequioulnefs ; compliance. 
Dvu'pceEox. nè f. [dolch, German.] 
2. A {mall dagger. 


It was a ferviceable dudgeor, 


Either for Gghting or for drudging. = Hudibras. 


2. Malice; f{ullconefs; malignity; all- 
will. 
Civil eadocon fir grew high 
And men tell out they knew not why. Huth, 


The cuckoo tcun this’a little ia dudgesn. 


L’ Efrange. 

DUE. adi. The part. pafl. of owe. [ dz, 
French. } 

z. Owed; that any one has a right to 
cemand in confeguence of a compaét, 
wr for eny other reafon. 

Yreiz is due from the judzeto the advocate 


gorse Commcneation and gracing, where caufes4 


are well handled and fair pleaded. There is 
hkcwile due to the public a civil reprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning, 
srofs negle, or flight information. 

wiirth and cheerfulnefs are but the due reward 
ef saneccacy of life,  Mere’s Devine Dialogues, 


acon. | 


DUE 


A prefent bicfling upon our faits is neither 
originally due from God’s juftice, nor becomes 
duc to us from his veracity. Smalridge. 

There is a refpeét due to mankind, which 
fhould incline ever the wifeit of men to fullow 
innocent cuftoms. Watts. 

2. Proper; fit ; appropriate. 

Opportunity may be taken to excite, in per- 
fons attending on thofe foleminities, a due (enfe 
of the vanity of earthly fatisfactions.  dtterdury. 

3. Exact; without deviation. 

You might fee nim come towards me beating 
the ground in fo due time, as no dancer can ob- 
ferve better meafure. Sidney. 

And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar’d 
For dinner favoury fruits. Milton. 

4. Confequent to; occafioned or efe&ed 


by. Proper, but not ufual. 

The motion of the oily drops may be in part 
de to fome partial folution made by the vinous 
fpizit, which may tumble them to and fro. 

Boyle. 
Dve. adv. [from the adjective.] Ex- 
actly ; directly; duly. The courfe is 
due eat, or due wef. 
Like the Pontick fea, 
Whofe icy current, and compuliive courfe, 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Heilcf{pont. 
Dur. a. f. [from the adjeétive. ] 
1. That which belongs to one ; that which 
mav be juftly claimed. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itfclf to me. Stak/pcare, 

The fon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englith court. Shak/peare, 
Thou better know’ ft 
Etfc&ts of courteiy, dues of gratiude : 
Thy half o' th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot, 
Wherein I thec endow'd. Shuk/peare, 
Tie due of honour in no point omit. 
Shatfpeare’s Cymbeline. 

I take this garland, not as given by vou, 

But as my merit and my beauty’s due. Dryden. 

No popular ailembly ever knew, or propofed, 
or declared, what fhare of power was their dre. 

Swift. 


Shak {p. 


Deo tie 4b umes 
The key of this infcrnal pit by due, 
And by command of heaven’s all-poweiful king, 
I keep. Mitton’ s Paradife Left. 
3. Whatever cuftom or law requires to 


be done. 
Befriend 
Us, thy vow’d pricfts, till outmuit end 
Of ail thy dues be done, and nonce left out. 
Milton, 
They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 
4. Cultom ; tribute; exactions ; legal or 
cuftomary perquifites. ; 
In refpcét to the exorbitant dues that are paid 
at moft other ports, this dciervedly retains the 
namic of free. Addijon, 


To Dut. wv. a. [from the noun.) To 
pay as due; perhaps for endow. It is 
perhaps only in this fingle paffage. 

This is the lateit glory of their praise, 
That I thy enemy duz thec withal. Shut/peure. 


DUEL. n. f. [duellum, Latin.) A com- 
bat between two ; a tingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter fħould be tried 
by duz! between two champions, the vi¢tory 
fhould go on the one fide; and yer, if it be 
tried by the grofs, gu on the other fide. Bacon. 

Drcam not of your fight 
As of a due:, or the local wounds 
Of head or hecl. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
>T was I that wrong’d you; you my life have 
fought : 


No duss! ever was more juflly fought. IF aller. 


DUK 


To Du’ev. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
fight a tingle combat. 

He mult at lengtn, poor man! die dully at 
home, when hcre he might to fafhionably and 
genteelly have been duel/ed or fluxed into another 
world. Soutk. 

The challenging and fighting with a man ts 
called due/ling. Lecke. 

To Du'eL. 2. a. To attack or fight with 
fingly. 
Who fingle 
DuelPd their armies rank’d in proud array, 
Himfelf an army, now unequal match 
To fave himfelf againft a coward arm’d, 
At one fpear’s length. Miltcn’s Agoniftes, 
Du'ELLER. n.f. [from duel.) A tingle 


combatant. 
They perhaps begin as fingle dwellers, but 
then they foon get their troops about them. 
Decay of Piety. 
Dv'ELLIST. n. f. [from duel. ] 
1. A tingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the cafe will 
fall out no worfe than when two duellifis enter 
the field, waere the wortted party hatn his {word 
again, without further hurt. Suckling. 

Henceforth let pocts, cre allow'd to write, 

Be fearch’d like duellifis before thy fight. Dryden. 
2. One who profefies to ftudy the rules of 


honour. 
His bought arms Mung net lik’d; for his frf 
day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw ‘em away; 
And hath no honour loft, our due!lifis fay. 


f Ben Fonfon. 
DUE'LLIO. u. f- [Italian] The duels 
the rule of duelling. 


The gentleman wil, for his honour’s fake, 
have one hout with you: he cannot by the duc!’s 
avoid ìt. Stak{peare, 

DUE'NNA. n. f. [Spanih.] An old 

woman kept to guard a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my peffion increafe as the 
fcafon advanced, till in the month of July I 
could no longer contain; I bribed her dvenna, was 
admitted to the bath, faw her undrefled, and the 
wonder difplayed. <trbuthnot on Pope. 

Duc. n. f. [deggia, to give fuck, Iflan- 

dick. ] 

1. A pap; a nipple; a teat; fpoken of 
beafts, or in malice or contempt of hu- 
man beings. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which the daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poifonous dugs ; each one 
Of fundry fhape, yet all ill-favoured. F. Queen. 

They are firi fed znd nourifhed with the milk 

of a range dug. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Then fhines the goat, whofe brutith dugs fup- 
plied 

The infant Jove, and nurft his growing pride. 

Creech, 

. It feems to have been ufed formerly of 
the brealt, without reproach. 

It was a faithlefs iquire that was tie fource 

Of all my forrow, and of thefe fad tears ; 

With whom, from tender dug of common nourfe, 
At once I was up brought. Fairy Queen. 

As mild and gentle as tne cradle-babe, 

Dying with mother’s dug between its lips. Shak. 

Duc. The pret. and part. paf. of dig. 


They had often found medals, and pipes of 
lead, as they dug among tne rubbith. dddijon. 


DUKE. n.f. (duc, French; dux, Lat.) 
One of the higheft order of nobility in 
England. 

The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutchefs, 
will be here with him this night. Shak/peare, 
Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter muft lofe 
The names of dukes, their titles, dignitice, 
And whatfoever profits thereby rife, 
Daniel's Civil War, 


N 


DY. 


Du'kenom. n. /. [from duke.] 
r. The feigniory or poffeffions of a duke. 
Her brother found a wife, 
Where he himfclf was lott ; Profpcro his duke- 
dom 
In 2 poor ifie. Shak/peare’s Tempef. 
The cardinal never refigned his purple for the 
profpect of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tut- 
cany. Addifon. 
2. lhe title or quality of a duke. 


Du'LBRAINED. ady. [dull and brain.) 
Stupid; doltith; foolith. 
This arm of mine hath chatlis’d 
The petty rebel, dulbrain’d Buckingham. SAuh/p. 
Dvu'tcerr. adj. (dulcis, Latin. ] 
t. Sweet to the tafte; lufcious. 
From {weet kernels prefs’d, 
She tempers dulcet creams; nor thefe to nold 
Wants fhe ft veffels pure. Milton. 


2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious; melo- 


dious. 
I fat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Shak/p. 
A fabrick huge 
Rofe like a: exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet \yinphonics, and voices {wect. Milton. 


Duccirica’tion. n. S. [from dnlcify.] 


The act of fweetening ; the act of free- 
acri- 


ing from acidity, faltnefs, or 
mony. 


In colcothar, the cxacteft calcination, followed 
by an exquifite dulcification, docs not reduce the 
remaining body into clementary carth : for after 
the falt of vitriol, if the calcination have been too 
faint, 1s drawn out of the colcothar, the refiduc is 
not earth, but a miat body, rich in medical vir- 
Boyle. 


To DU'LCIFY. v.a. [dulcifer, French. } 


To fweeten; to fet free from acidity, 


(ues. 


faltnefs, or acrimony of any kind. 


A decođlion of wild gourd, or colocynthis, 
though fomewhat qualified, will not from every 
hand be du/cified into aliment, by an addition of 


flour or meal, Brown. 
[dreffed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulci- 
fed tincture of vitriol. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 


Spirit of wine du/cifies fpirit of falt; nitre or 


vitriol have other bad effcéts. Arbuthnot, 


Du'tcimer. n./f. [dolcimello, Skinner.) A 


mufical inflrament played by ftriking 


the brafs wires with little fticks. 
Ye hear the found of the cornet, flute, harp, 
fackbut, pfalrery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mu- 


fick. Daniel. 
Jo DU'LCORATE. v. a. [trom dulcis, 
Latin.] 


1. To fweeten. 

The ancients, for the dulcorating of fruit, do 

commend fwine’s dung above ali other dung. 
Bacon, 
2. To make lefs acrimonious. 

Turbith mineral, asit is foldin the fhops, is a 
Tough medicine; but, being fomewhat duicorated, 
firit procureth vomiting, and then falivation. 

Wifeman’s Surgery, 
Dutcora'tion. a. f. [from dulorate.] 
The act of f{weetening. 

Malt gathereth a fweetnefs to the tate, which 
appcareth in the wort: the du/coration of things 
is worthy to be tried to the full; for that du/cc- 
ration importeth a degree to nourifhment: and 
the making of things inalimental to become ali- 
mental, may be an experiment of great profit. 

Bacon, 


Dv'LnEaD. n. fe (dull and head.) A 
blockhead ; a wretch foolifh and ftu- 


pid; a dolt. 
This people be fools and dulheads to al) good- 


De'tra. n. A [Mana] An inferiour kind 


DULL. adi. [dwl, Weh; dole, Saxon; 


'DUL 


nefs; but fubtlc, cunning, and bold in any mif- 
chicf. Ajcham. 


of adoration. 

Paleotus faith, that the fame worfhip which 
is given to the prototype inay be given to the 
image; but with the different degrees of latria 
and dulin. Stillingfleet. 


dol, mad, Dutch. J 
t. Stupid; doltith; blockith; unappre- 
henfive; indocile; flow of underitand- 
ing. 
Such is thcir evil hap to play upon dul! fpirited 
mcn. fizake: 
He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, 
may complain of grofs-Lrceding, or comes of a 
very du:/ kindred. Shak{peare. 
Sometimes this perception, in fome kind of 
bodics, is far more fubtile than the fenfe ; fo thar 
the fenfe is but a du/i thing in comparifon of it. 
Baccn’s Natural Hiflory. 
Every man, even the de//c/?, is thinking more 
than the moft cloquent can teach him how to 
uticr. Dryden, 


2. Blunt; obtufe. 
Meeting with Time, Slack thing, faid T, 
Thy fcythe is dull; whetat, for thame. Herbert. 


3. Unready ; awkward. 
Gynecia a great while Rood Mill, with a kind 
of dull amazement, looking ftedfaitly upon her 
Sidney. 
O help thou my weak wit, and fharpen my dull 
tongue. Farry Queen. 
Memory is fo neceffary to all conditions of 
life, that we are not to fear it thould grow edut’ 
for want of exercife, if exercife would make it 
ftronger. Locke. 
4. Hebetated ; not quick. 
This people’s heart is waxed grofs, and thcir 
ears are dull of hearing. Matthew. 
The princes of Germany had but a dul? fear of 
the greatnets of Spain, upon a general apprchen- 
fion; now that fear is fharpened and pointed. 
Bacon, 
5. Sad; melancholy. 
6. Sluggith; heavy; flow of mction. 
Thenceforth the waters waxcd du// and flow, 
And all tnat drunk thereof did faint and feeble 
grow. i Spenfer. 
7. Grofs; cloggy ; vile. 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dul’ earth dwelling. Shuk/peare. 
8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful: as, 
to make di@ionarics is dull work. 
. Not bright: as, the mirror is dull, the 


re is dull. 
I’ll not be made a foft and dui/-eyed fool, 
To fhake the head, rclent, and figh, and yield 
To chrittian interceffurs. Shuakypeare. 
ro. Drowfy ; fleepy. 
To Duct. v.a. [from the adjective. } 


1. To ftupify; to infatuate. 

So was fhe dulled with all, that we could come 
fo near as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not 
perceive the hearers of ner lamentation. Sidney. 

Thole drugs fhe has 
Will Rupify and «t:l? the fenfe awhile. 
2. To blunt ; to obtund. 

Borrowing dud/s the edge of indufiry. Shak/p. 

This entrance of the battle did whet the 
courage of the Spaniards, though at cu:led their 
fwords. Bacon. 


. To fadden ; to make metancholy. 


fe To hebetate ; to weaken. 
Now forc’d to overflow with brackifh tears, 
The troublous noife did dull their dainty cars. 
Spenfer, 
Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than 
care in making of Latin. atichum 


Shak/p. 


ig. To damp ; to clog. 


DUM 


Prayers were fhort, as if darts thrown our 
with a fudden quickncfs; Ic that vigilante and 
erect attention of mind, which in prayer is very 
neceffary, fhould be wafted or dulled through 
continuance. Losker. 

In bodics, union Rrengtheneth and cheritheth 
any natural action; anc, on the other ficv, 
weakencth and dud/eth any violent imprefion 
and even fo is it of minds. Bacon, 

6. To make heavy, or flow of motion. 

Ufury <Li//s and damps all induftries, wherein 
moncy would be flitrring, if it were not for the 
Nag. Bacon, 

7. To fully brightnefs. 
The breath dudis the nurrour. 
Du'trarp. a. f- [from dull,}] A block- 
head; a dolt; a ftupid fellow; a 


dunce. 
What! mak`ft thou me a dullard in this act? 
Wilt thou not fpcak to me +? Shak/peare, 
Thou muft make a du/éard of the waild, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and puicntial spurs 
To make thee {cek it. Shakfpeare. 


Du'tty. adv, [from du/f,] 
t. Stupidly ; doltifhly. 

It is not fufhcicnt to imitate nature in every 
circumftance dully, literally, and meaniy; but 
it becomes a painter to take what is moft 
beautitul. Dryden's Dufrefar;. 

2. Slowly; fluggifhly. 3 

The air if it be muift, doth in a degree quench 
the flame, and howfvever makcth it burn more 
dilly Bacan, 

3. Not vigoroufly; not gayly; not brightly; 
not keenly. 

Not that I think thofe pantomimes; 
Who vary action with the times, 

Are lefs ingenious in their art 
Than thofe who dul/y a& one part. 


Dvu'tness. n. f. [from dull.] 
1. Stupidity ; weaknefs of intelle; in- 
docility ; flownefs of apprehenfion. 

Nor is the du/ne/s of the fcholar to extinguith, 
but rather to inflame, the clarity of the teacher. 

South, 

Sthadwel alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in du/ne/s from his tender ycars. Dryden, 
2. Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual ufe of any thing, 
groweth to a faticty and dudne/s either of appetite 
or working. Bussan. 

3. Drowtinefs; inclination to fleep. 
Here ceule more quettions ; 
Thou art inclin’d to flecp. 'Tisa good dulnefs, 
And give it way. Shak/{pcure’s Tempeft. 
4. Sluggifhnefs of motion. 
5. Dimnefs; want of luitre. 
6. Bluntnefs; want of edge. 


Du'ty. adv. [from due. | 
1. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 
Ever fince they firinly have retained, 
And du’'y well obferved his beheatt. 
My prayers 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wifhes 
More worth than vanities; yct prayers and wifes 
Arc all I can return,  Shakfprare’s Henry viir. 
In the hody, when the principal paris, as the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the in- 
feriour {maller veflels aét orderly and duly, thcre 
arifes a fweet enjoyment upon the whole, which 
we cali health. South. 
it attention be duly cngaged to thofe refe&tions, 
they cannot fail of influence. Rogers. 
2. Regularly; exa@ly. 
Seldom at church, ’twas fuch a bufy life; 
But dic/y fent his fimily and wife. Psp. 


DUMB. adj. (ry, he was filent; 
dumls, Gothick ; dumbe, Saxon; dum, 
Danih ; dom, Dutch, dull.] 

4F2 


Bacan. 


Hudi! ray, 


Spenfer. 


f 


DUM 
1, Mute; incapable of fpeech. 


It hath pleafed himfelf fometime to unlcofe 
the very tongues even of dumb creatures, and to 
teach them to plead in their own defence, lef 
the cruelty of man fhould perfift to arHict them. 

Hooker. 
` They fpake not a word; 
But like umb fatues, or unbreathing ftones, 
Star’d each on other. Shakfpeare’s Rich. 111. 

Some pofitive terms fignify a negative idea: 
blind implies a privation of fight, dumb a denial 
of {peech. Watts’ Logick. 

2. Deprived of fpeech. 

They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admir’d the godlike man. 
Dryden, 
3. Mute; not ufing words. 

He is a proper man’s picture; but, alas! who 
can converfe with a dumb thow ? Shakfpeare. 
His gentle dumh expreffion turn’d at length 
The eye vf Eve to mark his play. Milton, 
Her humble gefiures made the refidue plain, 

Dumb eloquence pertuading more than fpeech. 
Rofcommon. 

For he who covets gzin in fuch excefs 
Does by dumb figns himielf as much exprefs, 
As if in words at length he fhow’d his mind. 

Dryden's Siveral, 

Nothing is more common than for lovers to 
complain, relent, linguifb, defpair, and die in 
dun how. Addifon. 

4. Silent; refufing to fpeak. 
The good old feer witkftood 
Th’ intended treafon, and was dumb to blood ; 
Till tir’d with endlefs clamours, and purfuit 
Of Ithacus, he ftood no longer mute. Dryden. 


Du'mBLY. adv. [from dum5.] Mutely ; 
filently ; without words. 


Dvu'maness. n. f. [from dumb.] 
1. Incapacity to fpeak. 
2. Omiflion of fpeech ; mutenefs. 

There was fpeech in their dumbnefs, language 
in their very gefture : they looked as they had 
heard of a world ranfomed, or one deftroyed. 

Shak/peare’s ’inter’s Tale. 
To th’ dumbne/s of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shuk/peare, 
3. Refufal to fpeak ; filence. 

“Tis love, faid the ; and then my downcaft eyes, 
And guilty dumbness, witnefs’d my Curprize. 

S Dryden. 

¥o Du'mMrounp. v. a. [from dumb.) To 

confufe; to frike dumb. A low 
phrafe. 

They had like to have dumfounded the juftice ; 
but his clerk came in to his affiftance. Spearor. 

DUMP. z. fS. [from dom, ftupid, Dutch. ] 
1. Sorrow ; melancholy; fadnefs. 
Sing nu tore ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since fummer frit was leafy. Shuk/peare. 

Vint by night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome fweet concert; to their inftruments 
Sune a deploring donp : the nigat’s dead filence 
Wall well become [uch fweet complaining griev- 


ance Shak /peare, 
Funerals with ftately pomp 
March Sowly on in folemn dump, Hudihy as. 


The tquire who fought on bloody lumps, 
By future bards bewail’d in dolcful danps. Gay. 
2. Abfence of mind; reverie. Locke 
ules dumps fingularly. 
Tois thame dumps caufe to well-bred people, 
when it carrics them away from the company. 


Du'mersH. adj. [from dump.] 
melancholy ; forrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 
Doth em tv prumife hope of new delight ; 
And hidding th’ old adicu, his paifead date 
Bids ali old thotights to dic in dumpji ipig ht. 
Spenfer, 


DUN? 


The life which I live at this age is not a dead, 
dumpi/h, and four life; but chearful, lively, and 
pleafant. Herbert. 


Du’MPLING. n. f. [from dump, heavinels. ] 
A fort of pudding. 
Pudding and dumpling burn to pot. 


Dun. adj. [dun, Saxon.] 


1. A colour partaking of brown and 
black. 


We are not to expeét a {trong and full white, 
fuch as is that of paper; but fome dufky obfcure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light 
and darknefs, or from white and black, that is, 
a grey, or aun, or rufict brown. Newton. 


2. Dark; gloomy. 
Come, thick night ! 
And pall thee in the duancf fmoke of hell. Shak/. 
He then furvey’d 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coafting the wa!l of heaven on this fide, 
In the dun air fublime. Milton’s Par. Loft. 


To DUN. v. a. [dunan, Saxon, to cla- 
mour.] To claim a debt with vehe- 


mence and importunity. 

Borrow ot thy back, and borrow of thy belly : 
they’ never afk thee again. I fhall be dunning 
thce every day. Bacon. 

When thou duzn’? their parents, feldom they, 
Without a fuit before the tribune, pay. Dryden. 

I remember what fhe won: 


And hath fhe fent fo foon to dun ? Swift. 
Dun. x. f. [from the verb.] A cla- 


morous, importunate, troublefome cre- 


ditor. 

Thus, while my joylefs minutes tedious fow, 
With looks demure, and filent pace, a dun, 
Horrible moniter! hated by gods and men, 

To my aerial citadel afcends. Philips. 

It gricves my heart to be pulled by the fleeve 
by fome rafcally dun—Sir, remember my bill. 

Arbuthnot’s John Bull, 


Duxnce. n.f. [A word of uncertain ety- 
mology; perhaps from dum, Dutch, 
flupid.] A dullard; a dolt; a thick- 
fkull; a ftupid, indocile animal. 

Durve at the beft, in Rieets but [carce allow’d 
To tickle, on thy fraw, the itupid crowd. 
Dryden, 
Was Enpiphanius fo great a duzce to imagine a 
thing, indifferent in itfelf, fhould be directly op- 
pofite to the law of God? Ssilling fleet. 
I never knew tùis town without dunces of 
figure, who had credit enough to give rife to 


Dryden, 


fome new word. Swift. 
DUNG. n Y [oinex, Saxon.) The 


excrement of animals ufed to fatten 
ground. 
For dung, all excrements are the rcfufe and 
putrefa@tions of nourithment. Bacon, 
I sudge tise lixelicit way to be, the perforation 
of the body of the tree in fevera! places, onc 
above the other: and the hiling of she holes with 
ding, mingled with the medicine; and the wa- 
tering of thofe lumps of duzg with fquirts of an 
infufion of the medicine in dunged water, once 
in three or four days. Bacon's Nat, Hif. 
Fur when from herbs the pure pait muft be won 
From grofs by "ttilling, this is better done 
By defpis'd dung than by the fire or fun. Doune. 
He fuon would learn to think like me, 
And blefs his ravith’d eves to fec 
Such order from confufiun fpiung, 
Such gaudy tulips rais’d from dung. Swift. 


To Dunc. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Te 


manure with dung. 

It was received of old, that dunging of grounds 
when the wet wind bloweth, and in the decreafe 
ot the moun, Coth greatly kelp. Bacon. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 


That carricd compust fourth to dung the ground, 
Dryden, 


DUO 


Du'nceon. n. f. [from donjon, the tower 
in which prifoners were kept, whence 
“all prifons eminently ftrong were in 
time called dungeons.] A clofe prifon ; 
generally fpoke of a prifon dark or fub- 


terraneous. 
Then up he took the flumber’d fenfelefs corfe, 
And, ere he could out of his woon awake, 
Him to his caftle brought with halty force, 
And in a dungeon decp him threw without 


remorfe. Spenfer. 
We know not that the king of heav’n hath 
doum’d 


This place our dungeon ; not our fafe retreat 
Bcyond his potent arm. Milton, 
Now from the north 
Of Nurumbeque, and the Samocd fhore, 
Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And fnow, and hail, come ftormy guft and flaw. 
Milten. 
By imagination, a man in a dungeon is cae 
pable of entertaining himfelf with tcenes and 
Jandfcapes, more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compafs of nature, <«dddifon, 


Du'nGcrork. a. f. [dung and fork.] A 
fork to tofs out dung from ftables. 


Dung forks and paddles aie common every where. 
Mortimer. 
Du'ncuHiL. n. /. [dung and bill] 
1. A heap or accumulation of dung. 

J, his brother, gain nothing under him bug 
growth; for the which his animals on his dung- 
Aus are as much bound to him as I. Srat fp. 

Ywo cocks fought a duel for the maftcry ot a 
dunghil. L' Efirange, 

Never enter into a league of friendfhip with 
an ingrateful perfon; that is, plant not thy 
friendthip upon aaungail: it is too noblea plant 
for fo bafe a foil. South, 

The dunyAi/ having raifed a huge mufhroom of 
fhort duration, is now fpread to enrich other 
men's land. Swift. 

2. Any mean or vile abode. 

Pcchaps a thuufand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the fky, 

Are lighten’d by his beams, and kindly rurft, 
Of which our earthly dungAi! is the work, Dryd. 
3. Any fituation of meannefs. 

The puor he raifeth from the duft, 

Ev’n froin the dunga./ lifts the jut. Sandys, 
4. A term of reproach for a man meatly 
born. 

Out, dunghil ! dar’{t thou brave a nobleman ? 

y Suak/peare. 

Du'nGuiL. adj. Sprung from the dung- 

hil; mean; low; bale; vile; worth- 
lefs. 

His dunghil thoughts, which do themfelves 

enure 
To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire.  Spenfer. 
Du'ncy. adj. [from dung.] Full of dung; 
mean; vile; bafe ; low ; odious ; worth- 
lefs. 

We need no grave to bury honefty ; 

Trere’s not a grain of it, the face tu [weeten 

Of tine whole dungy carth Shakfprare. 
DU'NGYARD. n. f. [dung and yard.) The 

place of the dunghil. 

Any manner of vegetables caft into the dung- 
yard, Mortiner, 


Dunner. n. /. [from dun.] One em- 
ployed iu foliciting petty debts. 

They ave ever talking of new filks, and ferve 

the owners in getting them cuftomers, as their 

common duzners do in making them pay. Speet. 


Duove'curLe. adj. [duo and decuplus, 
Latin.] Conlifling of twelves. 
Grifephus, a learned Pulander, endeavours to 
cRablith the ducaecuple proportion «mong the 
Jews, by comparing fume paffages of icripune 
together, drbuthnot. 


DUR 


DUPE. n. f. (dupe, French; from duppe, 
a foolifh bird, eafily caught.) A credu- 
lous man ; a man ealily tricked. A 
modern word hardly eltablifhed. 

An ufurping populace is its own dupe, a mere 
underworker, and a purchafer in trult for fome 
fingle tyrant. Swift 

Firft flave to words, then vaffal to a name, 
Then dupe to party ; child and man the fame 

Danciad. 
fo Dupe. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
trick ; to cheat. 

The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit ; 
Faithleis through picty, and dup’ through wit. 

Pope. 

Du’pce. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; 
one repeated. 

Zo DUPLICATE. v. a. (duplico, Lat. ] 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repeti- 
tion of the firit number or quantity. 

And fome alterations in the brain duplicate 
that which is but a fangle object to our undif- 
tempered {cntiments. Glanville. 


2. To fold together. 


Du’pLticate. adj. [from the verb. ] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of 
{quares. Thus, in a rank of geometrical pro- 
portions, the firft term to the third is faid to be 
in a duplicate ratio of the firfl to the fecond, or as 
its fquare is to the fquare of the fecond : fo in 2, 
4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that 
of 2 to 4, or as the (quare of 2 to the (quare of 4. 
Phillips. Harris, Barley. 
It has been found, that the attra¢ction is almott 
reciprocally in a dupli ate proportion of the dil- 
tance of the middle of the drop from the con- 
courfe of the glaffes, viz. reciprocally in a fim- 
ple proportion, by reafon of the {preading of the 
drop, and its touching each glafs in a larger fur- 
facc; and again reciprocally in a fimple propor- 
tion, by realon of the attractions growing ftronger 

Within the fame quantity of attracting fuiface. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Do’pricate.n./. Another correfpondent 
to the firt ; a fecond thing of the fame 


kind, as a tranfcript of a paper. 

Nothing is morc needful for perfecting the 
natural hiftory of bedies, than the fubjecting 
them tothe fire; to which end I have referved 
duplicates of the moft confiderable, Hosiward. 


Deurprica’tion. n. £ [from duplicate. ] 
1, The act of doubling. 
What grcat pains hath been taken concerning 
the quacrature of a circle, and the duplication of 
a cube, and fome other mathematical problems. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
2. The a& of folding together. 
3. A fold ; a doubling. 
The peritonzun is a trong membrane, every 
where double; in the duplications of which al! 
the vifcera of the abdomen are hid. WVifeman, 


Du'PLICATURE. n. f. [from duplicate. ] 
A fold; any thing doubled. 

The lymphcducets, either dilacerated or oh- 
Arudted, exonerate themfclvcs into the fuldings, 
or between the duplicatures of the membrancs. 

Ray on the Creation, 
Dupui'eity. n. f. (duplicis, Lat.] 
1. Doublenefs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one 
head at both extremes, and had becn more 
tulcrable to have fet three or four at once. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

Do not affe& duplicities nor triplicities, nor 
any certain number of parts, in your divifiun of 
things. Watts. 

2. Deceit ; doublenefs of heart or of 
tongue. 

Duxasrity. n. f. (durabilis, latin.) 
Thx power of lalting ; continuance ; 
endurance, 


DUR 


Stones, though in dignity of nature inferior 
unto plants, yet exceed them in Armnefs of 
ftrength, or durubility of being. Hooker. 

Our times upon the earth have neither cer- 
tainty nor durability. Raleigh. 


DURABLE. adj. (durabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Latting; having the quality of long 
continuance, 

The bones of his body we may compare to 
the hard rocks and tones, and thercfore (trong 
and durable. Ralegh 

With pins of adamant, 
And chains, they made all fait ; too fait they 
madc, 
And durable ! Milton. 

The glories of her majcfty’s reign ought to be 
recorded in words more «durable than brafs, and 
fuch as our poitcrity may read a thoufand ycars 


hence. 2 Swift. 
2. Having fucceffive exiftence. 
Time, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, meafures all things durable 
By prefent, pait, and future. Milton. 


Du'r ABLENESS. n, / [from duradle.] 
Power of lalting ; continuance. 


The different confiftence and durablenefs of the 
ftrata whereof they confift, are more or lefs. 

Woodward. 

A bad poct, if he cannot become immortal by 

the goodnefs of his verfe, may hy the duradlenefs 

of the metal that fupports it. Addifon, 


Du’raery. adv. [from durable.} In a 
lafting manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flourifhing, 

his monuments engraved in marble, and yet 

more durably in men’s memories. Sidney. 


Du’rance, n, f. [from durefe, law Fr. ] 
1. Imprifonment ; thx cultody or power 
of a jailer; a prifon. 
Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Ts in bafe durance and contagious prifon ; 
Haul’d thither by mechanick dirty hanis Shat. 
A poor, innocent, forlorn ranger, languifiing 
in durance, upon the falfe accufations of a lying, 
infolent, whorifh woman. South, 
There ’s neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 
And yet men durance there abide, 
In dungeons fcarce three inches wide. Huarbras. 
Notwithftanding the warning and example bc- 
fore me, I commit myiclf to liking eurance. 
Congreve’s Old Bachelor. 
2. Endurance ; continuance ; duration. 
A dovbtful word. 
Sick nature at that inftant trembled round, 
And mother carth Agh’d as fhe feitthe wound: 
Of how thort durance was this new made ftate ! 


How far more mighty than heav’ns love, hell’s 
hate ! Dryden. 


Dura’tion. n. /. [duratio, Latin. } 

1. A fort of diflance or length, the idka 
whereof we get, not from the perma- 
nent parts of fpace, but from the fleet- 
ing and perpetually perishing parts of 
fucceffion. Locke. 

2. Power of continuance. 

Duration is a civeumttance fo effential to hap- 
pinefs, that if we conceived it poffible for tke 
joys of heaven ittcif tu pafs from us in an initant, 
we fhould find ourtelves not much concerned tor 
the atcainment of them Rogers. 

3- Length of continuance. 

Artitotle, by greatnefs of action, does not 
only mean it fhould be great in its nature, but 
alfo in its duration; that it should have a due 
length in it. Addifon 


To DURE. v.n. [diro, Latin:] “To 
lafl; to continue; to endure. 

The delights and pleafures of the world are 

molt pleafing while they dere. Raleigh. 


DUS 


Du’rerve. adj. [from dure and full.) 
Lafting ; of long continuance ; durable, 
Not in ufe. 

The dureful oak, whofe fap is not yet dried, 

Is long ere it conceive the kindling frc; 

Bur when it once doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his Hames to heav’n af- 

pire. Spenfer. 

Du’reress. ad. (from dure.) Without 
continuance ; fading ; tranfitory ; fhort. 
Not in ufe. 

Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable 
tu follow and embrace tne'falfe and durele/s plea- 
fuics of this flage-play world, than to become 
the fhadow of Gad. Raleigh, 

DURESSE. n. f. (Trench; hardthips 
feverity. ] 

1. Imprifonment ; conftraint ; confines 

ment. 

In law. 

A plea ufed, by way of exception, by him 
who, being calit into prifon at a man’s luit, of 
utherwife by threats, beating, &c. hardly ufcd, 
{cals any bond to him during his reftraint. This 
the law holds as invaiid, and fuppofes tu be con- 
ftrained. Coweil, 
Du'rinc, prep. [This word is rather a 

participle from dure: as, during life, du~ 
yante vita, life continuing ; during my 
pleafure, my pleafure continuing the 
fame.] For the time of the continuayce 
of; while any thing lafta. 

If during his childhood he be conftantly 2nd 
rigoroufly kept from drinking cold liquor whilit 
he is hut, forbearance grows into a habit. Locke 

Du’rity. n. f. [dureté, French; durus, 
Lat.} Hardnefs ; firmnefs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, whick 
in time became marble again, at leait of indiflu- 
luble durity, as appearcth in the {tanding theatres. 

Wotton’ s Archttc@urs. 

Ivradiancy or fparkling, found in many gems, 
is not difcoverable in this; for it cometh fhort 
of their compactnefs and derity. Brown, 

Durst. The preterit of dare. 

The chriftians duff have no images of the 
Deity, hecaufe they would rather die than defile 
themielves with fuch animpicty. Stilling fice. 

DUSK. adj. [duyfer, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darknefs. See Dusky. 

2. Tending to blacknefs ; dark-coloured. 

The hills, to their fupply, 

Vapour and exhalation, duk and muitt, 

Scent up amain. 

Dusk. x. f. [from the adjektive. ] 

1. Tendency to darknefs ; incipient ob- 
{curity. 

I will wait on you in the duf— of the evening, 
with my fhow upon my back. Spe@ator. 

2. Darknefs of colour; tendency to black- 
nefs. 

Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 
Whole duff fet off the wiitenefs ot the fkin. 

Diyden. 

To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
make dufkthh. Dif. 

To Dusk. w. ne To grow dark ; to begin 
to lofs light or brghtnels ; to have 
luftre diminthed. Dic. 

De'ssiry. adv. [from dufey.] With a 
tendency to darknefs or blacknefs. 

Du’skisw. adj. [from due. } 

1. Inclining to darknefs; tending to ob- 
feurity. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw, 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 


Enroll’d in duf: fmoke, and briumftone blue. 
Speuter, 


2. Tending to blacknefs; dark-colowred- 


2. 


Mitea. 


DUS 


Sight is not contented with fudden departinents 
from one extreme tu another; therefore rather a 
dufkijhà tinure than an abfolute black. Morton. 


Du'skisury. adv. [from du/kifb.] Clou- 
dily ; darkly. 
Tic fawdult burned fair, till part of the candle 
confumed: the duf gathering about the fnaf, 
made the fnaft to burn dufkijhly, Bacon, 


Du'sky. adj. [from duft; duyfler, Dutch.) 
1. Tending to darknefs; obfcure; not 
luminous. 


Here lies the dufy torch of Mortimer, 
Choak'd with ambition of the meanet fort. Stak. 
There fierce winds o'er dufky valleys blow, 

Whole every putt bears empty Mades away. 
Dryden. 
Through the plains, of one continual day, 
Six fhining months purfuc their even way ; 
And fix ineceeding urge their duffy flight, 
Obfcur'd with vapours and o’erwhelm'd in night, 
Prior. 
9. Tending to blacknefs ; dark-colourcd ; 
not clear ; not bright. 
They did plot 
Tine means that dufky Dis my daughter got. 
Shak/peare, 
It is not green, but of a duhy brown colour. 
Bacon, 
When Jove in dufky clouds involves the tkics, 
And the taint crefcent fhoots by hts before their 
cycs. Dryilen, 
Tie furface is of a dufky yellow colour, Woodw., 
By mixing fuch powders, we are not to expe 
a ftrong and full white, fuch as is that of paper; 
but fome dufky obfcure one, fuch as might arife 
from a mixture of light and darknefs, or from 
white and black; that isy a grey, or dun, or 
rufet brown, Neavton's Opticks, 


3. Gloomy ; fad; intelleQually clouded. 
While he continues in life, this du/ky fceene of 
horrour, this melancholy profpeét of final per- 
dition, will frequently occur to his fancy. Bentley 
Umbriel, a du/ky, melancholy fprite, 
As ever fullicd the fair face of light, 
Down to the central carth, his proper feene, 
Kepairs to fearch the gloomy cave of (pleen. 
Pope. 

DUST. n. S. [ourz, Saxon ; duu, Erfe. ] 

a. Earth or other matter reduced to {mall 
particles. 

The du 
Should have afcendcd to tne roof of heav’n, 
Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakfp. 
Duf cipeth the fruitfulnefs of trees, infomuch 
as they cait duff upon them: that powdcring, 
when a fhower cometh, maketh a fuiling to the 
tree, being earth and water finely laid on. Bacon. 

2. The grave ; the flate of diffolution. 

The fceptre, learning, phyfck, mutt 
All follow this, and come to duft, 
Thou 
Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth ; 
For duff thou art, and fhalt to duf? return. Milron. 

3. A mean and dejected ftate. 

God raifeth up the poor out of the duf, to fet 
them among princes. 1 Samuel, 

To Dust. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To free from duft. 

2. To fprinkle with duft. 

Du'stsan. n. f (duff and man.) One 
whofe employment is to carry away the 
duk. 

The dufman’s cart offends thy clothes and eyes, 
Wien through the flreet a cloud of afhes Hies 
Guy. 


Shakfp. 


De'sty. adi. [from duff. } 
1. Filled with duf ; clouded with duft. 
Alt our yeflerdays have lighted fools 
The way to duffy death. Shak/peare. 
Aims and the dufly fields I cfs admire, 
And (often ftrangely in fome new detre, Dryden 
4, Covered or cattered with dul}. 


DUT 


Even Drudgery himfelf, 
As àt the car he fweats, or dufly hews 
The palace ftonc, looks gay. Thamfon, 


Du'reness. n. f. (duchefe, French. ] 
t. The lady of a duke. 


The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefts 
will be here. Shak/peare. 
The duke was to command the army, and the 
dutchefs, by the favour the potfefled, to he near 
her majefty. Swift, 
The gen’rous god who wit and pold refines, 
And ripens fpirits as he ripens mines, 
Kept drofs for durchejfes, the world hall know it, 
To you gave fenfc, good humour, and a poct. 
Pope. 
2. A lady who has the fovercignty of a 
dukedom. 
Du'rcny. n. fi fduche, French.) A 
territory which gives title to a duke, 
or has a duke for its fovereign. 


Diferent Rates border on it; the kingdom of 
France, the duchy of Savoy, and the canton of 


Berne. A ddifon. 
France might have fwallowed up his whole 
durchy. Swift. 


Durcuy-court. n. f A court wherein 


all matters appertaining to the dutchy 
of Jancatter are decided by the decree 
of the chancellor of that court. Cowell. 


Du'teous. adj. [from duty. } 


1. Obedient; obfequious; refpe&ful to 
thofe who have natural or regal autho- 
rity. 

Great Aurengzebe did dutcous care exprefs, 
And durit not puh too far his great fuccefs. 

Dryden. 

A female foftnefs, with a manly mind; 

A duteous daughter, and a fifter kind; 
In ficknefs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryd. 

Who taught the bee with winds and rains to 

ftrive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive; 
And through the liquid fields again to pafs 
Duteousy and hark'’ning to the founding brafs ? 
Prior 

2. Obfequious ; obedient to good or bad 
purpofes : with zo. 

I know thee well; a ferviceable villain ! 

As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs, 
As badnefs would defire. Shak fpeare, 

Every beat, more duteous at ner call, 

Than at Circean call the herd difguis’d. Milton 

3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the re- 
lation of one to another, ‘This fenfe is 
not now ufed, 

With mine own tongue deny my facred right, 
With mine own breath releafe all dutcous tics. 

Shak fpeare. 

Du'tirut. adj. [duty and full.) 

1. Obedient ; fubmiffive to natural or le- 

al {uperiours; reverent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, 
under the care of the mof dutiful fon that L have 
ever known or heard of. Swift ta Pope. 

2. Exprefive of refpe& ; giving token 
of reverence; refpeCtful ; reverential. 

There would the kifs the ground, and thank 
the trees, blefs the air, and da dutiful reverence to 
every thing the thought did accompany her at 
their hr mecting. Sidney. 

Du'miruLLy. adv. [from dutiful, } 

1. Obediently ; fubmiffively. 

2. Reverently ; refpeétfully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that time 
dutifully watching by her mother, and Mito eu- 
rioufly watching her. Ndaey. 

He with joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 
And madc an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

Du'tiruLness. n.f. [from dutiful. | 
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t. Obedience; fubmiffion to jut autho- 
rity. 

Picty, or dutifulneft to parents, was a mof? 
popular virtue among the Romans. Dryden. 

2. Reverence ; refpeét. 

Ic is a range kind of civility, and an evil du- 
tifulnefs in friends and relatives, to futfer him to 
perth without reproof or medicine, rather than 
to (cea unmannerly to a great finner. Taylor. 


Du'ty. n.f. [from due.) 


1. That to which a man is by any natural 
or legal obligation bound. 

When ye thall have done all thofe things which 
are commanded you, Sty, We are unprofitable 
fervants: we have done that which was our duty 
to do. Luke. 

The pain children fcel from any necefhity of 
nature, it isthe duty of parents turclieve, Locke. 


2, A&s or forbcarances required by reli- 


gion or morality. In this fenfe it bas 
a plural. 
Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return thofe duties back, us are right ft; 
Obcy you, love you, and moit honour you. 
Shak/peare. 

All our duty is fet down in our prayers, bce 
caufe in all our duty we beg the Divine afiftance ; 
and remember that you arc bound to do all thofe 
duties, for the doing of which you have prayed 
for the Divine afitance. Taylor. 


3. Obedience or fubmiffion due to pa- 
rents, governours, or fuperiours; loy- 
alty ; piety to parents. 

Think’ thou that duty thall have dread to 
fpeak, 

When pow'r to Ratt'ry bows? To plainnefs 
honour 

Is hound, when majetty to folly falls. Shak, 

God’s party will appear {mall, and the king's 

not greater : it being not probable, that thofe 

fhould have {enfe of duty to him that had none 

to God. Decay of Piety. 


4. AQ of reverence or refpect. 


They both: atone, 
Did luty to their lady as became. Fairy Queen. 
5. The bufinefs of a foldier on guard. 
The regiment did duty there pun&tnally. 
Clarendon, 
Otho, as often as Galba fupped with him, 
ufcd to give every foldicr upon duty an aureus. 
Arbuthnot. 
6. The bufinefs of war; fervice. 
The night came and fevered them, all parties 
being tired with the duty of the day. Clarendon. 
See how the madmen bleed! Behold the gains 
With which their mafter, love, rewards their pains ! 
For fcven long years, on duty ev'ry day, 
Lo! thcir obedience, and their monarch’s pay ! 
Dryden. 
7. Tax; impoft; cuftom; toll. 
All the wines make their way through feveral 
duties and taxes, before they reach the port. 
«ddiin. 
Such fhekels as they now fhew, were the uld 
ones in which duty was to be paid by their law. 
Arbuthnot, 


DWARF. n. /. [opeonz, Saxon; dwerg, 
Dutch. } 
1. A man below the common fize of 
men. 
Get you gone, you dwarf ’ 
You minimus, of hind’ring knut-grafs made. 
Shalfpeare. 
Such dwarfs were fome kind of apes. Brewa, 
They, but now who feem’d 
In bignefs to furpafs earth's giant fons, 
Now 'efs than fmatlett dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberlefs. Milton, 


2. Any animal or plant below its natural 


bulk. 


DWE 


1n a delicate plantation of trecs, all well grown, 
fair, and {mooth, one dwarf was knotty and 
crooked, and the reĝ had it in derifion. L' Efir. 
Saw off the ftuck ina fmooth pilice; and fur 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the 


ground. Mortimer, 


3- An attendant on a lady or knight in 
romances. 
The champion ftout, 
Eftftoones di(mounted from his courfer brave, 
And to the dwarf-awhile his needlefs fpear he 
, Bave. Spenfer. 

4. It is ufed often by botanifts in compo- 
fition : as, dwarf-clder, dwarf-honcy- 
fuckle. 

To Dwarf. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
hinder from growing to the natural 
bulk ; to leffen ; to make little. 

It is reported that a good ftrong canvas, fpread 
over a trce grafted low, foon after it putteth 
forth, will dwarf it, and make i? {pread. Bumn. 

The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed, and 
fhrunk into a race of beautics, that feems almott 
another fpecies. Addifon, 

Dwa’rrish. adj. [from dwarf.) Below 
the natural bulk ; low; {mall ; little ; 
petty ; defpicable. 

Their dwaifyh pages were, 
As cherubins, all gilt. Shak{peare. 

And arc you grown fo high.in his cheem, 
Becaufe I am fo dwarfifh and fo low? — Shak fp. 

This unheard faucincfs, and buyith troops, 
The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarf war, thefe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territorics. Shak. 

A thicket clofe befide the grove there Rood, 
With briars and brambles choak’d, and dwarfi/s 

wood. Dryden. 

We fhould have loft oaks and cedars, and the 
other tall and lofty fons of the foret, and have 
found nothing but dwarfs fhrubs, and creep- 
ing mols, and defpicable mufhrooms. Bentley 


Dwa’rFisHty. adv. [from dwar/fifh.) 
Like a dwarf, 


Dwa'rrisuness. n. f. [from dwarfi/b.] 
Minutenefs of ftaturc ; littlenefs. 


Tis no wonder that {cience hath not outgrown 
the dwarfi/inefs of its priftine {taturc, and that 
the intellectual world is fuch a microcofm. 

Glanville. 

To DwavLe. v. a. [dpelian, Saxon, to 
wander; dwaelen, Dutch.) To be de- 
lirious : a provincial word mentioned 


by Junius. 

To DWELL. v. n. preterit dwelt, or 
dwelled. [dualla, old Teutonick, ie 
ftay, delay ; duela, Iflandick, to flay, 
to itand ftill.] 


1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to re- 
fide ; to have a habitation. 


If thy “brcther that dwe/leth by thee be waxen 
poor, and be fold unto thee, thou fhalt not com- 
el him to ferve as a hond-fervant. Levilicus 
He fhall dwell alone, without the camp fhall 
his nabitation be. Leviticus. 
John Haywood and fir Thomas Morc, in the 
parih wherein ! was born, dwelt and had poffef- 
fons. i Peachin. 
Why are you vex’d, lady? Why do you frown ? 
Herc dwell no frowns, nor anger ; from thefe gatcs 
Sorrow flics far. Miltea. 


2. To live in any form of habitation. 
Abraham fojourned in the Land of Promife as 
iu a range country, dwelling in tabernacles. Heb. 


2, To be in any ftate or condition. 
"Tis fafcr to be that which we deftroy, 


Thaa by deftruction duell in doubtful joy. Shak. 
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4. To be fufpended with attention; to 


hang upon with care or fondnefs. 

He in great pafon all this while did diwel ; 
More bufying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what the did tell. Speaf. 

Th’ attentive quecn 
Dwele on his accents. Smith. 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with jov, 
Ere Greece aflembled ftemm’d the tides to Troy. 
- Pope. 
5. To continue long {peaking. 
He preach’d the joys of hcav’n, and pains of 
hell, 
And warn'd the finner with becoming zeal : 
But on eternal mercy lov’d to dwel/. Dryden, 

We have dwe/t pretty long on the confidera- 
tions of (pace and duration. Locke. 

Thofe who defend our negotiators, dwell upon 
their zcal and patience. Swift, 

To DweELL. v. a. To inhabit. Not ufed. 
I (aw and heard ; for we fomctimes 
Who dwel! this wild, conftrain’d by want, comc 
forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton. 
DwE'LLER. a. f. [from dwell.) An in- 
habitant; one that lives in any place. 

The houfes being kept up, did of necefnty en- 
force a dweller; and the proportion of land for 
occupation being kept up, did of neceffity enforce 
that dweller not to be beggar or cottager, but a 
man of fome fubftance. Bacon, 

Their cries foon waken all the dwellers near; 
Now murmuring noies rife in every ftrect. Dryd, 


Dwe'ttinc. x. fe [from devell.] 
1. Habitation ; piace of refidence ; abode. 


Hisafree/ling is low in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Rauran moffy hore. Furry Qu. 
Hazor fhall be a dwelling for dragons, and a 
defolation for ever. Jeremiah, 
If he have feveral dwellings, let him fort them 
fo, that what he wantcth in the one he may find 


in the other. Bacon, 
God wal deign 

To vilit oft the dwellings of juit men, 

Delighted. Milton. 


All dwellings elfe 
Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d; fca cover’d fea, 
Sea without fhorc! Milton. 

The living few and frequent funerals then 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forfaken place ; 

And now thofe few, who are return’d again, 
Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. 

Dryden, 

The force of fire afcended frf on high, 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted ky. Dryd. 
2. State of life; mode of living. 

My dwelling hall be, with the beatts of the 

ficid. Daniel, 
DwE'LLINGHOUSE. n. f. [from dwell and 
houfe.] ‘The houfe at which one lives. 

A perfon.ought always to be cited at the place 
of his dawellinghoufe, which he has in refpcct of 
his habitation and ufual rchdencc; and not at 
the huttfe which he has in refpet of his eftate, 
or tne place of his birth. AMyliffe. 

Dwe'LLINGPLACE n. f. [dwelland place.) 
The place of refideace. 

Veople do often change their dwelling places, 
and fume muft dic, whilft other fume do grow 
up into ftrength. Spenfer, 

To Dwi'nDeeE. v. n. fopinan, Saxon. | 
1, To fhrink; to lole bulk; to prow 
little. 

Tay dieindled legs (ecm crawling to the grave. 

Dryden. 

Proper names, when familiarized in Eng!ith, 
dwindle tò nsonofy lables ; whereas in other lan- 
guages they receive a dofter turn, ty the addi- 
rion of anew fyLalle. atldizon, 
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Our drooping days are dwindled dowa to 
nought, 


Their period finifh’d cre ‘tis well begun. Thcmf. 


2. To degenerate; to fink. 

Tis now dwindled downto light frothy Auf. 
Norris. 
If there have heen fuch a gradual diminution 
of the gencrative faculty of the cath, thar it hèth 
dwindled from nobler animals to puny mice and 
infcéts, why way there not the like decay in the 
produdtion of vegetables ? Bentley. 
He found the expcéted council was dwindling 
into a conventicle, a packed afflembly of Italiaa 
Lifhops, nut a free convention of fathers. Atterh, 
Religious focietics, though begun with excel- 
lent intentions, are faid to have dwindled into 
faétious clubs. Swift. 


3. To wear away ; to lofe health; to 
grow feeble. 

Weary fcv’nnights ninc times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shakf. 

We fee, that fume fmall part of the foot being 
injurcd by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 
thigh thereby lofes its ftrength and nourifhment, 
and dwindles away. Locke. 

Phyficians, with thcir milky cheer, 

The love-fick maid and dwindling beau repair. 

Guy. 

4. To fall away ; to be diminifhed; to 
moulder off. 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
foot and three hundred horie Icft; the reft were 
dwindled away. Clarendon, 

Dye. See Die. 

Dyinc, The participle of die. 

1. Expiring ; giving up the ghoft. 

2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 

Dy'nasty.n. f. [devesii«.] Government; 
fovereignty. 

Some account him fabulous, becaufe he care 
ries up the Egyptian dynaffies before the flood, ycay 
and long before the creation. Hale, 

Greece was divided into feveral dynaflic, 
which our author has enumerated under their re- 
fpective princes. Pep. 

Dy'scrasy. 2. Yi [Svoxpzcta. | An un- 
equal mixture of elements in the blood 
Or nervous juice; a diftemperature, 
when fome humour or quality abounds 
in the body. Didi. 

in this pituitous dyfcrafy ef blood, we mult 
vomit off the pituita, and purge upon inter- 
mrfions. Flyer en the Humeurs, 

DysE'NTERY. n. f. [dyfenterie, French, 
from dezitegia.) A loofenefs, wherciu 
very ill humours flow off by ftool, and 
arc alfo fometimes attended with blood. 

Did. 

From an unufual inconflancy of the weather, 
and perpetual changes of the wind from caf to 
weft, proceed cpidemical dyfenteries,  Arbuth. 


Dysre'Psy, n. fe [ducmebiz.] A diff- 
culty of digeltion, or bad fermentation 
in the ftomach or guts. Did. 


Dy'spuoxy, n. f. [ducQoriaz.] A diffe 
culty in fpeaking, occafioned by an ul 
difpofition of the organs. Did. 


Dyspno'ra. a. f [srie] A difficulty 
of breathing ; itraitaefs of breath. 

Dy'sury. n. f. [ceza] A difficulty ia 
making urine. 

It doth end in a dyfentery, pains of the hr- 
morrhuids, inflammations of any of the lowcs 
parts, diabetes, a continual piling, or 2 liwt 
dyfury, duhculty of making water, Llurvey, 


EAD 


~ Has two founds; long, asfeene, and 
19 fhort, as men. E is the mof fre- 
quent vowel in the Englith language ; 
for it not only is ufed like the rett in the 
beginning or end of words, but has the 
peculiar quality of lengthening the forc- 
going vowel, as, can, cane 3 man, mane; 
gap, gape; glad, glade; bréd, brede; 
n, Chine; wip, wise; thin, thine; nod, 
node; tin, tine; plam, plame. Yet it 
fometimes occurs final, where yet the 
foregoing vowel is not lengthened; as, 
gune, knowledge, Edge, sive. Anciently 
almoft every word ended with e, as for 
car, canne; tor year, yeare; for great, 
greate; for need, neede; for flock, flocke. 
Ít is probable that thise final had at firit 
a fott found, like the female e of the 
French; and that afterward it was in 
poetry either mute or vocal, as the verfe 
required, till at laft it became univerfally 
filent. 


Ea has the found of e long: the e is com- 
monty lengthened rather by the im- 
mediate addition of a than by the ap- 
pofition of e to the end of the word; as 
men, mean; fel, čal; mét, méat; net, 
neat. 

Eacu. pron. [elc, Saxon; ekb, Dutch; 
ilk, Scottihh. ] 


1. Either of two. 
Though your orbs of dif rent greatnefs he, 
Yet both are for ea- other’s ufe difpos’d ; 
His to inclofe, and vou;'s to be inclos’d. Dry. 


This fenfe 


2. Every one of any number. 

is rare, except in poetry. 
Th’ invention all adinir’d, and each how he 

To be th’ inventer mifs’d. Milion. 

Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well nis helm. Milton. 
By hunger, that cach ather creature tames, 

Thou art not to he harm’d, therefore not mov’¢; 

Thy temperance invincible befides. Milton. 
Wife Plarofaid, the world with men was ftor'd, 

Tat fuccour each to other might afford. Denham, 


To Eacu thecorrefpondent word is other, 
whether it be ufed of two, or of a 
greater number. 

"Tis faid they eat euch ctker. Shukfpeare, 
Let each ehteem offer hetter than them{clves. 
Phil. 
Lovelieft of women! heaven is in thy foul ; 
Beauty and virtuc fhine for ever round thee, 
Bright’ning cack other! Thou art all divine. 
sAddifon's Cato. 


Ean. [ed, ed.] in the compound, and 
esdig in the fimple names, denotes hap- 
pinefs, or bleTednefs. Thus ELadevard 


is a happy preferver; Eadulph, happy 


| 
| 


E. 


EAG 
afitance; Eadgar, happy power; Ead- 


win, happy conqueror; which Macarius, 
Eupolemus, Faufla, Fortunatus, Felicia- 
nus, &c. do in lome meafure refemble. 
Ead may alfo in fome cafes be derived 
from the Saxon eath, which fignifies 
eafy, gentle, mild. Gibf. Camden. 

EA'’GER. adj. [eagon, Saxon; aigre, 
French.] 

1. Struck with defire ; ardently wifhing ; 
keenly defirous; vehement in defire ; 
hotly longing. 

Of action cager, and intent of thought, 

Tire chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryd. 
Eager to read the reft, Achates came. Dryden. 
With joy th’ ambitious youth kis mother heard, 

And, eager, for the journey, foon prepar’d; 

He longs the world beneath him to turvey, 

To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dry:d, 
Love intlam’d, and eager on his blifs, 

Smother’d her words. Addifan's Ovid, 

2. It is ufed fometimes with of, fome- 
times with for, fomctimes with on or 
after before the thing fought. 

3. Hot of difpofition ; vehement ; ardent ; 


impetuous. 
Apt as well to auicken the fpirits as to allay 
that which ts too cager, Hooker, 
Nor do the ewg-r clamours of difputants yield 
more relief to eclipfed truth, than did the found- 
ing brafs of old to the labouring moon. G/arville. 
E[mperfe&t zcal is hot and eager, without 
knowlecge. Spratt. 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. 
Dryden. 
A man, charged with a crime of which he 
thinks himf{elf innocent, is apt to be tuo eager 
in his own defence. Dryden. 
4. Quick ; bufy ; eafily put in aClion, 
His Numidian genius 
Is well drfpos'd to mifchief, where he prompt 
And cager on it; but he muit be fpurr'd. ddl. 
5. Sharp; four; acid. 
With a fudden vigour it doth poffet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholefume blood. Shat/peare, 
6. Keen; fevere ; "biting. 
The air hites fhrewdly ; it is very cold. 
—Tiis a nipping and an eager air. - Shakfpeare. 
The fleth fhiinketh, but the bone refifteth, 
whereby the cold becumcth more cager. 


4, Brittle; inflexible; not duétile. 
cant word of artificers. 

Gold will be fumetimes fo eager, as artifts call 

it, that ic will as little cndure the hammer as 

glals itfelf. Locke. 


Ea’GeRLy. adv. {from eager. ] 


1. With great ardour of defire; with im- 


petuofity of inclination. 

To the holy war how faft and eagerly did men 
go, when the prieft perfuaded them that whofo- 
cver died in that expedition was a marive! South, 

How eages/v he flew, when Europe’s fate 
Did for the feed of future actions wait, Sseprey. 


s 


A 


Bacon., 


EAG 
2. Ardently; hotly. 


Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who having fome advantage on O<tavius, 
Took it too eagerly; his foldicrs fell to fpvil, 
Wihilft we by Anthony were inclos’d. Siuk/peare, 

3. Keenly ; tharply. 

Abundance of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, 
that it feemed the depth of winter had of a fudden 
been come in. Knolles” Hipisry of tae Turks, 


Ea‘GERNESS. n. f. [from eager. | 


1. Keennefs of delire ; ardour of inclina- 
tion, 

She knew her diftance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my cagerne/s with her reftraint. Shak/, 

Have you not feen, when whifticd from the fitt, 
Some faulcun ftoop'd at what her eye defign’d, 
And, with her cagernefs, the quarry miis’d. 

Dryden. 

The eagernefs and ftrong bent of the mind after 
knowledge if not warily reguiaied, is often an 
hindrance to it. Locke. 

Detraétion and obloquy are received with a3 
much eagerne/s as wit and humour. Addifon: 

Juba livcs to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too, 
With mutual warmth and eagernefs of love. 
siddifen's Cate. 

His continued application to publick affairs 
diverts him fiom thofe pleafures, which are pur- 
fued with eagernefs by princes who have not the 
publick fo much at heart. Addifeon. 

The things of thisworld, with whatever eager- 
nsfs they engage our purfuit, leave us still empty 
and unfatished with their fruition. Rogers. 

2. Impetuofity ; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagerne/s and height of 
their devation; they are {pzechlefs fur the time 
that it continues, and prottrate and dead when 
it departs. Dryden, 

I iL kill thee with fuch cagerne/s of hatte, 

As hends, ict loofe, would luy all nature watte, 
Dryden, 


EA’GLE. n. f. [aigle, French; aguila, 
Latin; eadler, Erfe.] 
1. A bird of prey. 


The eagle, as it is reported, renews its age 
when it grows old. It is alfo faid not to drink 
at all, like other birds with fharp claws. It is 
given out, that when an eag/z fees its young fo 
well giown us to venture upon fiying, if hovers 
over their neft, and excites them to imitate it, 
and take their fight; and when it fees them 
weary, or fearful, it takes them upon its back. 
Fagles are faid to be cxtremely tharp-fghted, 
and, when they take fight, fpring perpendi- 
culaly upward, with their eyes fleadily fixed 
upon the fun. Calmet. 

Draw forth the monficrs of th’ abyfs profounds 
Or fetch th’ acria] esg/e tu the ground. Pope. 

2. The ftandard of the ancient Romans. 

Asts fill fullow’d where Rome’s eagles flew. 

Paper 
EA'GLE-EYED. adj, [from eagie and eyed. } 
Sharp-lighted as an eagle. 

As he was quick and perfpicacious, fo was 
he inwardly cagie-eyed, and vericd in the humours 
of his fubjcets. Lowel, 


ee 
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Ev'ry Oe is eugle-ryal to fee 
Another's fauls ane his deformity. Duyzlen. 
Ea'crespen,. m. / [eagle and fpeed.] 
Swiftnefs like that of an eagle. 
Abrupt, with eap/e/peed the cut the iky, 
Intant invifible to mortal cye. Pope. 


Ea'crestone. n. f A flone faid to be 
found at the entrance of the heles in 
which the eagles make their nefls, and 
affirmed to have a particular virtue in 
defending the eagle’s nelt from thunder. 

Calumet. 

The eaz/-flone contains, in a cavity within it, 
a fmail luofe ftonc, which rattles when it is 
fhaken; and every foil, with a nucleus in it, 
has obtained the name. The analagy between a 
fonc, thus containing another within if, ory as 
the fanciful writers exprefs it, pregnant with 
another, and a woman big with child, Icd people 
to imagine that it mutt have great virtues and 
effects im accelerating or retarding delivery ; fo 
that, if tied to the arm of a woman with child, 

it prevents abortion; and if to the leg, it pro- 
motes delivery. On fuch idle and imaginary 
virtuss was raifed all the credit which this fa- 
mous fol puflefled for many ages. Hill, 

If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will 
make no ring, but a flat noite or rattle; and fo 
‘doth the ætites, or cag/-/fene, which hath a little 
ftone within it. Bacon. 

Ea’Gret. n. Se [from eagle.] A young 
eagle. 

This treafun of his fons did the king exprefs 
in an ¢mblem, whercin was an cagle with three 
saglets tyring on her breaft, and the fourth pick- 
ing at onc of her cycs, Davies. 

Ea'Gue. a. f. [ever, in Runick, is the 
ocean; cggta, in Iflandick, is to agitate, 


fo-inctte.) A tide {welling above another 


tide, obfervable in the river Severn. 
For as an eagse rides in triumpth o'er the tide, 
The tyrant paffions, hope and fear, 
Did in extremes appear, 
And dafh'd upon the fuul with equal furce. 
Dryden. 
EA'LDERMAN. i. f. [ealoenman, Saxon. } 
The name of a Saxon magiltrate ; alder- 
man. 


Eame. nf [eam, Saxon; esm, Dutch. ] 
Uncle: a word tih uled in the wilder 
parts of Stafordihire. 

Daughter, fays the, fly, Hy; Dehold thy dame 
Forethows the tieafun of thy wretched cume / 

Fi rfa V3 

FAR. af fieane, Saxon; oor, Dutch. ] 

r. ‘Fhe whole organ of audition or hearing. 

What tre isin my ass? Can this be true? 
stand I condemn'd! Saal fpeare, 

His ears are open unto their ery. Diulms. 

Vallalva ditcuvcied fune paliges into te re- 
gion of the ewr dium; of mighty ule, among 
others, to make difcharges uf bruites. Derham. 

z. Vhat part of the ear that flands pro- 
minent. 

You have heard of the news abroad: E mean, 
tke whiinerd ones; fur they are yet but eu 
Kifling arguinents. Sharfpcurc. 

His matcr Mall bore tis ear through wath an 
awl. Ec odus. 

3. Power of judging of harmony; the 
fenfe of hearing, 

She has a delicate ear, and her voice is mufick 

Kichardfon, 

a. The heads or the perfon: in familiar 
language. 

Their warlike force was fore weakened, the 


cuy deaten down about their cars, and molt of 
them wounded. Knolls. 


Better pafs over an affront from one fcoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man's cars 
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Re not alarmed, as if all religion was falling 

about our eurs. Lurnet's Thirory. 
5. The highcit part ofa man; the top. 

A cavaler was up to the eari in love with a 

very finc sady. L Efirange. 
6. Uhe privilege of being readily and 
kindly heard; favour. ° 

Ariftippus was carneft tuitor to Dionyfius for 
fome grant, Who would give no car to his fuit; 
Ariftippus fll at his feet) and then Dionyfius 
granted it. : Bacon's Apophr heum. 

They being told there was fmall hope of cale, 
Were willing at the Arit to give an ear 
To any thing that fcunded liberty. Ben Youfon. 

It on a pillory, or near a throne, 

He gain his pithee’s ear, or lofe his own. Pope. 
7. Difpofition to like or diflike what is 
heard; judgment ; opinion ; talte. 

He laid his fenfe clofer, and in fewer words, 
according to the flyle and ear of thofe times. 

í Dentam, 
8. Any prominences from a larger body, 
raifed for the fake of holding it. 

There are fome veflels, which, if you offer 
to lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot ftir 
them: but are fuon removed, if you take them 
by the ears. Taylor's Holy Living. 

A quilted night-cap with one ear. Congreve. 

A pot without an car, Swift. 

g. The {pike of corn; that part which 
contains the feeds. 

He delivered to cach of them a jewel, made in 
the figure of an car of wheat, which they ever 
after wear, Bacon. 

The Icaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears in elds, nor fands upon the 
thore. Dryden. 

From feveral grains he had cighty ftalks, with 
very large cars full of large corn. Mortimer. 

10. To be by the Ears. To fight; 

LofalltogetherbytheEars. > to {cufile; 

To go together by the Ears. Sto quarrel. 

[In Dutch oorlogen.) A familiar phrafe. 

Poor naked men belaloured one another with 
fhagged flicks, or dully fea! togeter by thecars at 
fhitv-curdts. Niare. 

Fouls ga together Ly the ears, to have knives 


run away with the flakes. L’ Efrange. 
Ail Afia now was by rhe cars, 
And gods beat up for volunteers. Pricer, 


tr. So fet bythe Ears. To make ftrice ; 
to make to quarrel: in low language. 
A mean rafeal fees others together by the cars 
without fighting haovfelf. L’ Ejtrange. 
She u'ed to carry tales from one tu another, 
’uiil fhe had fet the neighbourbvod together Zy 
the cars. wirhuthnos, 
It is ufual to ft thefe poor animals dy the cars. 
shlcijon, 
Ha’xcess. adi. [from zar.) Without 
any cars. 
Earl-fs on high flood unabath’d Defce, 
And Tutcnin tlagrant from the tcourge below. 
Lope. 
Ea’rnRinGe 7. V fear and ring. | Jewels 
fet in a ring and worn at the ears; or- 
nament cf a woman's ear. 
With guld and filver they increafe his ftore, 
And gave the precious currings which they wore. 
Samy s, 


A lady beRtowed carrings upon a favourite 
lamprey. Arbuthnet. 


Ea'nsnot. n. f Reach of the ear; 
fpace within which words may be heard. 
Gomez, Rand you out of earyhot.—t have 
fomething to fay to your wife in privare, Dryden, 
Ea’nwax. r. fi fear and cwax.] The 
cerumen or exudation which fmears the 
infide of the car. 
The car being to ftand open, becaufe there 
was {ome danger that infects might ciecp in 
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thereat: therefore hath nature foricated or planter. 
ed over the fides of the hole with carton » 'o 
e»tangle injects. Kay on the Grearian, 
Ennwie, a.f. C2ape and pizza, a grub, 
Saxon. | 
rt. A Meath-winged infect; imagined to 
creep into the ear. 
Him(clt he on an castuie fer; 

Yet tcarce he on his back coud get, 

So oft and high he did curver. Drayton, 
Earwigs and nails feldom infedt timber. 

Moriiner's Hufbandry, 

Dall never flics to cut her lice, 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

yccaufe (he heard a fudcen dium, 

Or found an earwig in a plum. Suf, 

2. By way of reproach, a whifperer; a 
prying informer. 

Ea'rwiTNEss. n. f. (ear and witefi.] 
One who attefts, or can atteft, any thing 
as heard by himfcl f. 

All prefent were made eaturtneffes, even of 
each particular branch of a common indi¢tment. 

Hacker, 

The hiftories of mankind, written by cye or 

enrwitnefes, ave built upon this principle, Wetts, 

To Ear. v.a. [aro, Latin.] To plow ; 
to till. Obfolete. 

He that ears my land {pares- my team, and 
gives me leave to cnray the crop. Shukfucare, 
Menecrates and Mlenas, tamous pirates, 
Make the fea ferve them, which they car and 
wound 
With keels of every kind. Shakfpeare, 
A rough valley, which is neither cared nor fuwn. 
> Deuteroraomy, 
Five years, inthe which there thall be ncithee 
caring nor harvelt. Gencjis. 
The held of love, with plough of virtue car, 
Farris, 

To Ear. v a. [from ear.] To thoot 
INTO ears. 

Laren. adj. [from ear. } 

1. Having ears, or ergans of hearing. 

2. Having ears, or ripe corn, 

The covert of the thrice car’ field 
Saw ftatcly Ceres to her paffion yield. Pape. 

BARL. 2. /. [eopl, Saxon ; cory], Erte. ] 
A title of nobility, anciently the highelt 
of this nation, now the third. 

Thanes and kinfinen, 
Henceforth be car/s, tie trit that ever Scotland 
For fuchan honour nam’d, Shas fpes- 

EARL-MARSHAL. n. f. [ear] and marfbal. } 
He that has chief care of military fo- 
lemnities. 

The marching troaps through Athens take theie 
Way 5 
The grest cart-marfal orders their array. Dryden, 

EARLDOM. 2, f. [from earl.] The feigni- 
ory of aa carl; the title and dignity of 
an carl. 


The duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the earl of Ulter, and by her having all the 
earldom of Uliter, carefully went about redreifine 
evils. Speri” on Irclara, 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shak fpeare. 


Ea’ruiness. n, /. [from early.} Quick- 
nefs of any action with refpect.to fome- 
thing elfe: as, earlinefs in the morning, 
the act of riling foor with refpect to 
the fun; carline/s of growth, the act of 
growing up foon in ccemparifon with 
other things of the fame kind, 

Tae next morning we, having riven with the 


fun’s earlinefi, were beyund the profpeét of the 
highest turrets. Ssduey 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, if tie 
goodne(s antwerthe car/ine/s of coming up, Bacon, 
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EARLY. adj. [xn, Sax. before.}] Soon 
with refpect to fomething elfe: as, in 
the morning, with refpect to the fun; 
in time, with refpect to creation; in 
the feafon, in comparifon with other 
products. 

[im a tainted wether of the fock, 
Meeteit fur death : the weakeft kind of fiuit 
Drops eardief? to the ground, and fo let me. 
Shakfpeare. 
It is a cwiofty to have feveral fruits upon one 
trec; and the more when fome of them come 
fary and fome come late. 
God made all the world, that he might be 
worthipped ia foime parts of the world; and 
therefurc, in the ħrit and moft ear/y times of the 
church, what care did he manifeitt to have fuch 
places creeted to his honour ? South, 
The nymphs, forfaking every cave and ipring, 
Their earty fruit acd milk: white turtles bring. 
Pepe. 
Sicknefs is early old age: it teaches us diti- 
dence in our earthly titate, and infpires us with 


thoughts of a future. Pepe. 
Oh foui of honour ! 
Oh early herve ! Smith. 


Ea'rLY. adv: [from the adjective. } Soon ; 
betime. 
Early before the morr, with crimfon ray, 
The windows of bright heav'n opened had. 
e Spenfer. 
None in more languages can fhow 
Thole arts, which you fo early know. JF aller. 
The princefs makes her iflue like herfclf, by 
initilling ¢ar/y into their minds religion, virtue, 
and honour. Aditi fon. 
To Earn. v. a. [eanman, Saxon. ] 
1. To gain as the reward or wages of 


Jabuur, or any performance. 
Thofe that have joined with their honour great 
= perils, are lefs fubjcét to envy ; for mca think 
that they earn the'r honours hardly. Bacon. 
Winning cheap the high repute, 
Wherh he through hazard huge muft earn. 
Milton. 
I to the evil turn 
My obvious breat ; arming to overcome 
By fufiering, and carn reft from labour won. 
Nititon. 
Men may difcern 
From what confummate virtuc I have chofe 
Tnts perfeét man, by merit call’d my Son, 
Torarn falvation fur the fons of men. Milton. 
Since they all beg, it were better fur the {tate 
to keep them, even although they earned nothing. 
Graant’s Bills of Mortality. 
This is the great expence of tne poor, that 
takes up almot all their esraings. Locke. 
The pocms gained the plagiary wealth, while 
the author hardly earaed his bread by repeating 
them Pope on Homer. 
Ajiter toiling twenty days, 
To carta ftock of pence and praife, 
Thy labow’s grown the critick’s prey. Swift, 


2. To obtain, as aconfequence of action. 
I can’t fay whore ; 
It does abhor me, now I fpcak the word: 
To do the at, that might th’ addition earn, 
Not the world’s nafs of vanity could make me. 
Shakfpeare. 


EARNEST. adj. [eopnerz, Saxon. } 
1. Ardent in any affection; warm; zeal- 


ous; importanate. 

He which prayeth in due fort, !s thereby made 
the more attentive to hear; and he which hear- 
cth, the mose earnef to pray for the time which 
we beituw, as well in the one as the other. 

Hesker. 
2. Intent; fixed; eager. 
On that profpect range 
Their earns eves they fix’at ; imagining, 
For onc forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now tle’o, to work them justher woe or th me. 
Milton. 


Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. | 
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They are never more ecrnef to difturb us, 
than when they fee us moft carnefl in this duty. 
Duppa. 
3. Serious; important. Some fay 1n ear- 
nef, not in jeff. | 
Phey whom carne lets do often hinder from 
being partakers of the whole, have yet this the 
length of divine fervice, opportunity for accels 
unto fome reafonable part thercof ‘ Hooker. 
Ea’rnest. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
t. Serioufnefs; a ferious event, not a jeft ; 
reality, not a feigned appearance. 
Take heed that this jett du nut one day turn to 
earnefi. Sidney. 
I cold you Klaius was the haolefs wight, 
Who carneft found what they accounted play. 
Sidrey 
Therewith fae laugh'd, and did her carrejt end 
in jctt. Fairy Qucen. 
Thar nigh All-feer, which I dudlicd witn, 
Hath turn’d my feigned pravcr on my head, 
And giv’n in carne, whet L begg'd in jett. 
Shakfpeare, 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wife! 
Though threat’ning, will in earazf to dettroy 
Us, hts prime crearurcs. Milten, 
But the main bufinefs and earnefl of the world 
is moncy, dominion and power. L' Ejirange. 
We fhall die in eurne/?, and it will not become 
us to live in jelt. Government of the Tongue, 
Sempronius, you have acted like yourfelf; 
One woul:i have thought you had been half in 
carnefi, aFAhdifon. 
[ernitz penge, Danih ; arres, French. ] 
Pledge ; handfel; firft-fruits; token of 
fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 
The apoitics term it the handiel or carneft of 
that which is to come. He-oker, 
Which teader thall the doubtful viét’ry blefs, 
And give an earnefi of the war’s fuccels. Faler. 
It may be looked upon as a pledge and earne 
of quict and tranquillity. Sma. ridge. 
The mercies reccived, great as they are, were 
earnijis and pledges ot greater. atiterbury. 
3. The money which is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified. 
You have confpir’d againit our perfon, 
Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his 
confers 
Receiv’d the golden eara? of our death. 
Stal/peare. 
Pay back the earz-f penny received from Satan, 
and fling away his fin. Decay of Piety. 


2. 


Ea'RNESTLY. adv. [from earnef.] 
1. Warmly; affectionately ; zealoufly ; 


importunately; intenfely. 
When earnefily they feek 
Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. 
Milton, 
Shame is a banifhment of him from the guod 
opinion of the world, which every man mof 
carncfily dehres. South. 
Eurnefily invoke the goodnefs and power of an 
all-merciful and almighty God. Smalridge 


2. Eagerly; defiroufly. 
W ny fo earnejÌly {eek you to put up that letter ? 
Shukfpeare 
My foul, more earneflly releas’d, 
Will outitrip her’s; as bullets flown before, 
A latter bullet may o’ertakc, the powder being 
more. Donne. 


Ea’rnestTNess. n. f. [from earne/.] 
1. Eagernefs; warmth ; vehemence; 1m- 
petuofity. 


Often wath a folemn earnefincfs, 
More than, indeed, belong’d to fuch a triffe, 
He bcgy’d of me to iteal it. Shak/peare. 

Audacity and confidence doth in bufinefs fo 
great cHteéts, as a man may doubt, that, bendes 
the very daring and eurncjinefs, and peiliiting 
and importunity, there fhould be fome fecret 
binding, and ftvoping of other mens fpirits to 
fuch perlpie Bacon's Natural Hifiery. 
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Marcus is overwatm ; his fond complamts 
Have to much eurnefinefs and pafon in them, 
l near him witha fecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 
Addifon’, Cato. 


2. Solemnity; zeal; ferioufnefs. 


There never was a charge maintained with 
fuch a fhew of gravity and carasfnefi, which 
had a flighter foundation to fupport it. 

cliterbury. 
3. Solicitude; care; inter{nefs. 

With ovcrftraining, and cary: fe! of finifhing 
their picces, they often did the: murc harm than 
good. Dryder. 

Ears. n. /. [from ear, to plaw.] A 
plowed field. Not now in ufe. 

Fires oft are good on barren eurfaes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the Rubble blade. 

May's Virgi’. 
EARTH. n.f- [eonz, Saxon. ] 
1. The element diftinét from air, fire, or 
water; foil; terrene matter. 

The fmiling god is fcen; white water, earth, 

And air atteft his bounty. Then fun, 
2. The terraqueous globe ; the world. 

Nought fo vile that on the eorth doth live, 

Rut to the ear/k [ome fpecial good dutivgive. 
Shakfpeare. 


This folid globe we live upon is called the 
earth; which word, taken in a more limited 
fenfe, fgarises fuch parts of this globe as are 
capable, being expofed tu the air, to give rooting 
and nourifhmert to plants, fo that they may 
ftand wnd grow in it. Lecke. 

3. Different modification of terrene matter. 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

The hve genera of carths are, 1. Boles. 

Clays. 3. Marlise 4. Ochres. ç. Tripelas. 
Hills Mae. Medica, 

Earths are opak& infipid, and, when dried, 
friable, or conhilting of parts eafy to feparate, 
and folublein waicr; not difpofed to burn, fame, 
or take fire. WH uodqward. 


4. This world oppofed to other fcenes of 


exiftemce. 


2. 


What are thefe, 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th? inhabitants o° th’ earth, 
And yet are on’t? Shatfpeare’s King Lear, 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thofe’mvftcrics which heav'n 
Will not have earth to know. Shak/peare. 
. The inhabitant: of the earth. 


The whole earte was of onc language. 
Genefis, 


6, Country ; diftin& region. 
In ten fet battles have we driven back 
Thefe heathen S:xons, and regain’d our earthy 
As earth recovers from the cbbing tide. 
Dryien, 
. The a& of turning up the ground in 
tillage. [from ear, to plow. ] 
Such land as ye break up for barley te fow, 
Two carths, atthe lca, ere ye fow it, Leftow. 
3 Tuffer. 
To EarTH. v.a. [from the noun. } 
t. To hide in earth. i 
The fox is cartkëd; but I fhalt fend my two 
tarriers in after kim. Dry.ten’s Spanifh Fryar, 
2, To cover with earth. 
Earth up with freh mould the roots of thofe 


auricula’s which the froft may have uncovered. 
Euelyn’s Calendar, 


To EARTH. v.n. Toretire under ground. 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abnorr’d the 
day, l 
And hungry churls enfnar’d the nightly prey. 
Ticked, 
EA'RTHEOARD. n. /. [earth and board.) 


The board of the plough that fhakes off 
the earth. 


The plow reckoned the molt proper for Aaf 
black clays, is one that is long, large, and broad, 
with a deep head and a fquare carthboarnt, to as 
to turn up a great furruw. NMortines, 

FA'RTHBORN. adj. [carth and born.) 


1. Born of the earth ; terrigenous. 
The wounds I make but fow new enemies ; 
Which from their blood, like earthtorn brethren 
rife, k JDryten. 
The God forever great, for ever king, 
Who flew the carthborn race and meatures right 
To heav'n’s great habitants! Pricr. 
e. Meanly born. 
Earthborn Lycon Mall afeend the throne. 
Smith., 
Ea'’rTHBOUND. adj. [earth and bound. | 


Taltened by the preffure of the earth. 
Wio can imprefs the forefi, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbonnd root ? Shak{peare 


Ea'r THEN. adi. [from earth.) Made of 
earth; made of clay. 
About his thelves 
Green carthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly fcattcred. Shud fpeare, 
As acultick was digging the ground by Padua, 
he fuund an urn, or earsten pot, in which there 
was another urn, and in this leer a lamp clearly 
burning. LFilkius, 
The mof brittle water-carriage was ufcd among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo faith, would {ail 
fometimes in the boats made of earthen ware. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Ea’rTHFLAX. n. f. [earth and flax.] A 
kind of fibrous foffil. 

Of Englith talc, the coarfer fort is called 
plaifter, or parget; the finer, curthfax, or fala- 
mander’s hair. Woolward 

Ea‘rTHINESS. n. f. The quality of con- 
taining earth; groffnefs. 

Ea/RTHLING. n. f. [from earth.] An 
inhabitant of the earth; a mortal; a 


poor frail creature. 

To earthiinge, the footftool of God, that ftage 
which he raited for a {reall time, feemcth mag- 
mificeat. Drummond. 


Ea'rRTHLY. adj. [from earth. ] 
t. Not heavenly; vile; mean; fordid. 
But I remember now 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good, fumetimne 
Accountcd dangerous folly. Shatfp. Macbeth. 
When faith and love, which parted from thee 
never, 

Had ripen'd thy juf foul to dwe!l with God, 
Meckly thou didit refign this carthly load 
Of death call’d life. Milton. 


2. Belonging only to our prefent flate ; 


not fpiritual. 

Our common neceffities, and the lack which 
we all nave as well of ghoftly as of earthly favours, 
is in cach kind eafily known. Hecker. 

You have fcarce time 
To Real from fpiritual Icifure a brief fpan, 
To keep your earthly audit. Shakfpeare. 

It mutt be our folemn bufinefs and cndeavour, 
at fit feafons, to turn the ftrcam of our thoughts 
from earthly towards divine objects. Atterbury 


3. Corporeal; not mental. 
Great grace that old man to him given had, 
For God he often faw, from heaven hight, 
All were his earth/y cyen both blunt and bad. 
Spenfer. 
Sudden he view’d, in (pite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 


4. Any thing in the world: a female hy- 


erbole 
Ou! if to dance all night, and drefs all day, 
Charm’d the fmall-pox, or chas’d old-age away, 
Who would not fcorn what houfewile’s cares 
produce? 
Or who would Jearn one earthly thing of ufe? 
Pope. 


Pope 


LAR 


a ats) 


Fa‘atuser. mf. [earth and nut.} AJ 5- Not mental; grofs; not refined. 


piguut; a root in fhape and üze like a 
nut. 

Where there are easthautein feversl patches, 
though the ruots He deep inthe ground, and the 
falks be dead, the (wine will by their (cent root 
only where they grow. Ray. 

EARTHQUAKE. n. f. [earth and quake. | 
‘Tremour or convalfion of the earth. 

This fubterranean heat or tire being in any part 
of the carth flopt, by fume accidental glut ar 
obftrudtion in the paffages through which it ufed 
to atcend, and being pisternaturally affembled in 
greater quantity into one plhice, caufes a great 
rarefa@tion and intumefcence of the water of the 
abyfs, putting it into very great commiotions ; and 
making the like cort upon the earth, expanded 
upon tie face of the abyfs, cecafions that agita- 
tion and concufion which we call an ca thauake, 

Wosdward's Natural Hiftory. 

Thefe tumults were like an earthquake, fhak - 
ing the very foundations of all, than which no- 
thing in the world hath more of horrour. 

King Charles. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or fuccefs, 
Thefe might perhaps be found in other men; 
’Twas that refpe€t, that awful homage paid me; 
Thor fearful love which trembled in his eyes} 
And with a lilent earthyeake thouk his foul. 

Dryden. 

The conntry, by rcafon of its vaft eaverns and 
fubterraneous fires, has been miferably torn by 
earthquakes, fo that the whole face of it is quite 
changed. Addifon on Italy, 

EA'RTHSHAKING. adj. [earth and hake. } 
Having power to fhake the earth, or to 


raife earthquakes. 

By the earthffaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethys grave majeftick pace. Milton. 

Now fcarce withdrawn the fierce carth/haking 

pow'r, 
Jove’s daughter Pallas watch'd the fav'ring hour ; 
Back to their caves the bade the winds to fly, 
And hufh’d the blutt*ring brethren af the thy. 
Pope. 
Ea‘rtTuworm. n. f. [earth and worm.] 
I. A worm bred under ground. 

Worms are found in fnow commonly, like 
ca taworms, and therefore it is not unlike that 
it may likewife put forth plants. Bacon 

Upon a thower, after a draught, earthivorms 
and lindtnails innumerable come out of thei 
lurking pliees. Ray. 

2. A mean fordid wretch. 

Thy vain contempt, dull cas thwarm, ceafe; 

I won’t for refuge tly. Norris. 


EA'RTHY. adi. [from earth, } 


1, Confilting of earth. 
Long may’it thou live in Richard’s feat to fit, 
And foon he Richard in an earthy pit! 
SAuk/peare. 
Lamps are inflamed by the admiffion of new 
air, when the fepulchres are opened, as we fee 
in fat earthy vapours of divers forts. Wilkins, 
All water, efpecially that of rain, is ftured 
with matter, light ia compatifon of the comman 
earthy matter. W ioctwart 
2. Compofed or partaking of earth ; ter- 
rene. 
To furvey his dead and carthy image, 
Whatwere it but to make my (orruw greater. 
Shuk/peare. 
Him lord pronounc’d, be, O indignity | 
Subjeĉed to his fervice angel-wings, 
And flaming minifters fo watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Melton’ Parad/e Lef. 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreftrial. 
Thofe carthy (pirits black and envious are: 
I'll call up other gods of form more fair, Dryden. 


4. Relating to earth. 
Minc is the fhipwreck, in a watry fign; 
And in an curthy, the dark dungeon thine. 
Dryden. 


Teach me, dear creature, how to think and 
fpeak ; 
Lay open tu my earthy profs conceit, 
Sinather'd in errors, fechie, fallow, weak, 
The tulded meaning of your words deceit. 
Shaky) care, 
Nor is my flame h 
So earthy, as to need the dull material force 
OF eyes, or lips, ar cheeks. Derham's Sophy, 
BASH. a. f2 Car, French. J 
t. Quiet; reft; undillurbed tranquillity ; 
not folicitude. 
We thould not find het half fo brave and 
hold 
To lead it to the wars and to the feas ; 
To make it tutter watchings, hunger, cold, 
When it might feed with plenty, rell with cafe. 
Davies. 
The pric on tkins of off'ring takes his eu/-, 
And nightly vifions in his Number fees. 
Dryden's Æneas. 
2. TIieedom from pain; a neutral fate 


between pain and pleafure. 
That which we call case is only an indolency, ot 
a freedom from pain. L’ i flrange, 
Is it a {mail crime to wound him(clf by anguith 
of heart, to deprive himfelf of all the pleatures, 
or cafes, ar enjoyments of life? Temple. 


3. Reft after labour; intermiMion of 
labour. 
Give yourfelves cafe from the fatigue of waiting. 


Swrft, 


4. Facility; not difficulty. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with cafe, if favour’d by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoum’d to view the Stygian ftate ; 
If not, no labour can the tree conftrain, 

And tirength of ttubborn aims and fteel are vain, 
Dryden, 


5. Unconftraint ; freedom from harfhnefs, 
formality, forced behaviour, or con- 


celts. 
True eafe in writing comes from art, not 
chance; 
As thofe move eafiett who have Icarn'd to dance. 
Pope. 


6. At Fase. In a ftate of undilturbed 
leifure; without pain; without anx- 
rep 

Lucan, content with praife, may lie at eafe, 
In coltly grotts and marble palaces. Dry.ten, 

Men of parts and penetration were not idly to 
difpute af their cafe, hut were to act according to 
the rcfult of their debates. Locke, 

No body is under un obligation to know every 
thing : knowledge and fcience in general is the 
bufinels only of thole who are ue eye and leiture. 


Lc: tz 


Yo Ease. v.a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To free trom pain! 
Help and eafe children the teft you can: treet 
by no means bemoan them. Lo-ke. 


2. To afluage; to mitigate ; to alleviate. 
Thy father made our yoke grievous, now 
thercfore euj- thou lomewhat the grievous tervi- 


tude. 2 Chron. 
Complain, queen Margaret, and tcll thy 
grief ; 
It hall be cas’, if France can yicld relief. 
Shalfpeare. 
As if with fposts my fuffcrings I could cafe. 
Dryiden, 


Thongt he fpesks of fuck medicines as procure 
feep, and reje pain, le doth not determine their 
dofes. Arhathncr. 

Will he for facrifice our furrows ec/e * 

And can our tears reverfe his frm decrees? 
Prier. 


3. To relieve from labour, or any thing 
that offends: with of before the thing. 
4 G2 


EAS 


Tf ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 
A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear; 
And tnat thou may’ft not be too late abruud 
ping, and l’|l cafe thy fhoulders of tny Toad. 
Dryden, 
Y will cafe me of mine adverfaries. Ifaiah. 
No hody feels pain that he withes not to be 
eafed of, witha defirc cqual to that pain, and in- 
feparable from it, Locke. 
Fa’serun. adj. [eafe and full.] Quiet ; 
peaceable; fit for reft: 
I fpy abtack, fufpicious, threat’ ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious fun, 
Ere he attain his cafefu/ wettera bed, Shuk/p. 
EASEMENT. n. /. [from eafe. | 
1. Affiftance; fupport; relief from ex- 
pences. 
He has the advantage of a free lodging, and 
fome other eafements, Swift. 
2. [In law.) A fervice that one neigh- 
bour has of another by charter or pre- 
fcription, without profit; as a way 
through his ground, a fink, or fuch like. 


Cowell, 
Ea’stry. adv. [from eaf. ] 
1. Without difficulty. 

Sounds move {wiftly, and at great diftance ; 
but they require a medium well ditpofed, and 
their tran{miifGon is ea/i/y Nopped. Bacon. 

She afk’d the reafon of his woe; 

She atk’d, but with an air and mien 
Thar made it eafily forefecn 
She fear’d too much to know. P> jor. 
2. Without pain; without difturbance; in 
tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid dchance to all mankind to con- 
demn their univerfal upinions and defigus, if, in- 
ftcad of pafing your life as well and eafiiy, you 
refulve to pafs it as ill and as miferable as you 
can? Teple. 

3. Readily ; without reluctance. 

L can eafily rehgn to others the praife of your 
iuftrious family. Dryden's Ded. ta Stare of Inno. 

Not fuon provok’d, the ea/ily forgives ; 

And mach the tuffers, as fhe much believes. 


Prior. 
Ea’stwess. 7. (2 [from ea/y. | 
1. Freedom from difficulty. 

Pclieve me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With nalf tne cayinejs that they are rais'd. 

Ben “Fonfon. 

Eajineys and dificulty are relative terms, and 
sciate to foine power; anda thing may be dith- 
cult to a weak man, which yet may be eafy to the 
func perlon, when affittect with a greater ftrength. 

Tillotfon. 

The feeming cafincfs of Pindarick verfe lias 

made it ipicad; but it kas not been confidered. 
Dryden 

You left a conqucf more than half atchiev'<, 
And for whofe cafiucf: 1 almott griev’d. Dryden. 

This plea, under a coluit of friendfhip to reli- 
gion, invites men toit by the ca/mefs of the terms 
at offers. Rogers 

2, Flexibility; compliance; readinefs; not 
oppofition ; not reluctance. 

His yielding unto them in one thing might hap- 
pily put them in hope, that time would breed the 
Like eufinefs of condefcending further unto them. 

Hooker. 

Since the cuftom of cafine/s to alter and change 
Jaws is fo evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable 
fure is Letter than to venture on I dangerous rc- 
medy. Hacker. 

Give to-htm, and he fhall but laugh at your 
safinefs; fave his lifey. but, when you have done, 
Juok to your. own. South, 

The fafet way to fecure honefty, is to lay the 
foundations of it carly in liberality,and an eafine/s 
to part with touthers wnatever they have or lke 
themielves. Locke. 


3. Freedom from confliawt; not effort ; 
aot formality. 


‘EAS 


Abftrufeand my ftick thoughts you muft exprefs 
With painful care, but fceming ceufinefs; 

For truth thines brightett through the plaineft 

drefs. Rofcommon. 

4. Reft; tranquillity; eafe; freedom from 
pain. 

I think the reafon I have afigned hath a great 
interest in that reft and eafne/s we enjoy when 
aflcep. Ray. 

EAST. 2. f [eort, Saxon; Acos, Erfe. } 
1. The quarter where the fun riles: oppo- 
fite to the wef. 

They counting forwards towards the eaf, did 
allow 189 degrees to the Portugals eafltward. 

Abbot. 
2. The regions in the eaflern parts of the 
world. 

I would not be the villain that thou thinkeft 
For the whole fpace tiat "sin the tyrant’s grafp, 
And the rich caf? to boot. Shat/peare’s Machezn, 

The gorgeous coff, with richett hand, 

Pours on her kings Larbarick, pearl and gold, 
Milton. 
Ea’ster. a. f. fLearene, Saxon; oofler, 
Dutch.] ‘fhe day on which the chui- 
tian church commemorates our Savieur’s 
refurrection. 

Didit thou not fall eut with a tavior for wear- 
ing his new doublet before Lafar? Shkaifpeare. 

Vi&tor’s unbrother-like heat towards the eaf- 
ern churches, in the controverfy about Laj/ler, 
fumented that differcnee into a fchifm. 

Decay of Piety. 
EA'’STERLING. n. f. [from caf. ] 
1. A native of fome country ealtward to 
another. 
He oft in Lattle vanquifh.d 
Thofe fpuilful, rich, and fwarming Euertings. 


Spenfer. 
2. A fpecies of waterfowl. 


Ea’ster ty. adj. [from ea/.] 
1. Coming from the parts toward the eaf. 
When the eeferty winds or breezes are kept 
of by tome dbigh mountains fron the vallics, 
whercby the air, wanturg moron, doth become 
exceeding unhealthful. Rale'gh, 
2. Lying toward the eaft. 
Thefe give us a vicw of the moft cafferly, fouth- 
erly, and weiterly parts of England. Graunt. 
. Looking toward the ealt. 
Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or 
(iuel!, drawn from fprings with an caflerly expo. 
ition. atrbuthnot, 


Ea'sTERN. adj. [from ¢aff.} 
1. Dwelling or foundin the eat; oriental. 
Like eafern kings a lazy dlate they keep. 
Pope. 
Eafern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofom faves. Ticmfon. 
2. Lying or being toward the eaft. 
The eafernend of the ifle rifes up in precipices, 
etddifen 


3. Going toward the eanl. 

A fhip at fea has no certain method in either 
her cafern or weltcrn voyages, or even in her lets 
diftant failing from the coats, to know her 
longituds, or how much fhe is gone catward or 
weftward, as cen cafily be known in any clear 
cay or night how much fhe is gone northward or 
fquthward. dlli: fon, 


4. Looking toward the ceaft. 
k Th’ angel caught 
Our ling’ring parents,. and to th’ eafern gate 
Led them direst. Mitton. 


EASTWARD. adv. [cak and toward. ] 
‘Toward the ealt. 

The moca, which performs its motion (wiltcr 

than the funy. pers e/itvar.d out of his rays, and 

| appears when the fun Js fet. Brown. 

Wanat thall we do, or where dirc& our Sight? 


a 
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EAT 
Fafward, as far as I could cat my fight, 
From op’ning heav’ns, I faw defecnaing light, 
Diyden, 
Ea’sy. adi. [from ea/e.] 
I. Not dificult: 

The fervice of God, in the folemn affembly 
of faints, is a work, though eafy, yct withal very 
weighty, and of great refpedt. ilooker. 

How much is it in every one’s power to make 
refolutions to himfelf, {uch us he inay keep, is 
cafy for every one totry. Locks. 

2. Not cauling difficulty. 
~ The whole ifland was probably cut into feveral 
cafy afccnts, and planted with variety of palaces. 
AAddifor on Italy. 
3. Quiet; at ret; not harafled; unmo- 
leiled ; fecure ; not anxious. 

Thofe that are ca‘) in their conditions, or their 
minds, refute often to center upon publick charges 
or employment. Temple. 

Keep your thoughts ¢afy and free, the only 
temper wherein the mind 1s capable of receiving 
new informations. Locks. 

A marriage of love is pleafant, a marriage of 
intcreft eaj, and a marriage where both mect 
happy. widdifon's Spe&ator, 

When men are eafy in thei circumitances, 
they are naturally enemies to innovations. 

Addtfo ms Freskolder, 

A man would dire& all his fiudies and endea- 
vours at making him(clf eafy now, and happy 
hereafter. atddifon's Spofutor, 

We plainiy feel whetl.er at this initant we are 
eajy or uncaty, happy or miierable. — Swsulridges 

4. Tree from pain. 
Bold adventure to difcover wide 
That difmal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them ea/rer habitation. M:leorr.. 

Pleafure has been the bus’nefs of my life, 

And every change of fortunc cafy to me, 
Becaute 1 {till was caly to my elf. Dryden. 
5. Complying ; unrehlling; credulous. 
Baited with reafons nct unplaulible, 
Win me into the ev/y hearted man, 
And hug him into trarcs. Milton, 

With fuch deceits he gatm’d their eafy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious aits. Dryden. 

The kindeft father I have ever found him, 
Eajy and guod, and bountcous tony withes. 

adadifen’ s Carte 
6. Ready; not unwilling. 
Pity and he are ones 
So merciful a king did never live, 
Loth to revenge, und ei,y to forgive. 
7. Free from want of move. 

They fhould be alluwed each of them: fuch a 

rent as would make them eufy. Serif. 

8. Not conttrained ; not formal. 
Thofe move ea/re/ that have leasn’d to dance. 
Psp:. 


Dryden. 


Praife the eafy vigour of adine, 
Where Deni:am’s ftrength, and Walicr’s fweet- 
neis join. Pope. 
Jo EAT. v. a. preterit ale, or cat; 
art. eaf, or eaten, [evzan, Saxon; iau, 
Gothick ; ech, Erfe. ] 
1. To devour with the mouth. 
Tocutts Mall eat the rcficue of that which is 
efcaned fom the hail, and thailew every tree 
wiuch groweth. y OR 
Other Rates cannot be xccuied for not Raying 
for the Ari blew, or for not accepting Polympic- 
nius’s courtefy, tobe the Jatt thar thail be eases up. 
Bacon's War with Spain, 
Even wormwood, eat with bread, willaot bite 
because it is miaed with a great quantity of (pitele, 
ale butanot on clinients, 


2. To confime ; to corrode. 
Thou weft of gold art worft of gold; 
Others lefs fne in cariat is mute prectousy 
| Fieferving life m medecine potable: 
| But thou, moft nne, mof henour'd, moft re- 
i rownd, 
Ha ea: thy vcarcrupe Shat eare's Herry we 
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EAT 
They entail a fecret curfe upon thcir efates, 
which does either infenfibly walte and contunic 

àt, or eut vut the heart and comfort of ir. 

: Viuotfon. 

Fating cares, 
Lydian airs. Milton. 
There arifes a neccffity of keeping the furface 
even, cither by preffure or eating medicines, that 
the eminence of the feth may not ref the libres 


of the ikin in their tendency to cover tie wound 
Sharp's Surgery, 
3. Tofwallow back; to retract. ‘This is 
only ufed of a man’s word. 
They cannot hold, but burit out thofe words, 
which afterwards they are forced ts eur. 
Hakereiil on Providence. 
Credit were not tu be lott 
RB’ abrave knight errant of the pott, 
That euts, perlidioully, iis word, 
And fwears his cars through a two inca board. 
Hudbres 


To Eat. v.n. 
1. To go to meals to take meals; to 
feed. 


He did cet continually at the king's tahle. 
2 Samuel. 
And when the fcribes and pharifecs faw him 
ext with publicans and fanners, they fid unto 
his difciples, How ais it that he eater’ with pub- 
licans and fmmners 2 Marenew. 


2. Totake food. 

He that wiil not cat till he has a demonttratian 
that at will nourith him, he that willuot thu ell 
he intall ly knows the bufinefs ic goes about 
will fuccced, will have little clic ro do but ft nil 
and perifh. Locke. 


3. To be maintained in food. 

The righteous cateth to the fatisfying of his 

foul, but tic beliy of the wicked fhall want. 

Proverbs. 

Thou art paft the tyrant’s ttroke ; 

Care no morc to cloath and eat Shakfp. Cymb 
Bur, thangs to my indulgent ftars, I eas, 

Since 1 have found tie feerct tobe great, Ps for. 


4. To make way by corrofion. 
The plague of tin has even altered his nature, 
and eaten irto his very effentials. South. 
A prince’s court eats tuo, much into the income 
of a poor ftate. Aidi fons Tely. 
dj. [fr That may 
EATABLE. adj. [from eat.] ut may 


be eaten. 


Ea‘taare. n f Any thing that may be 
eaten. 
ff you all forts of perfons would engage, 
Suit well your eatalles to ev'ry age. King, 


Eater. n. f. [fiom eat.] 
1. Oae that eats any thing. | 
The Caribees and the Cannibals, aimoft -a'1, 
are eaters of man’s fleth. aASS52. 
A knave, a rafcal, an eater of broken meats. 
Sheecfpeare. 
If the tafte of this fruit maketh the cates: like 
gods, why remaineft thou a beati > Brew», 
As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of 
whole fruit is to caule inthe eaters an oblivion of 
ali other foils. Hew. 


2. A corrofive. 


EATH. adj. [eaS,Saxon.] Eafy; not 


dificult. An old word. 
Where cafe abounds, it ’s eath to da amifs. 
Fairy Queen. 


What works nat beauty, man's rélcnting 


mind 
Is cuta to move with plaints and fhews of woc. 
Farfa v 
The way was tteait and cach. Fairfax 


Earn. adv. [from the adjective.] Ea- 
fily. An old word. 
Who hath the world no: ty’"d, 
From the right way fuil eath may wander wide. 


Haubber.i’s Jul: 


EBE 


Ea'tisciouse, n. f. [eat and houf.) A 
houfe where provifions are fold ready 
dreffed, 

ain hungry traveller ept into an catingao-fe 
for his dinner, L' Ejlrange. 

EAVES. n. f. [epere, Saxon.] Tke 
edges of the root which overhang the 


houfe. É 
Every night le comes 
With mufick of ail torts, and fongs compos’d 
To her anworthinefs: it nothing tteads us 
To chide him from our cuves; for he perhfts, 
As if his life lay on’t. Shak/peare- 
His tears run gown his beard, like winte 
drops 

From eures of reeds. Shakfpeare's Tempe. 

If in the beginning of winter the drops of the 
caves of houles come more lowly down than 
they ufe, it portendeth a hard and frofly winter. 

Bacon, 


> 


Unher’d witha thower fill, 
When the guft hath blown nis fll, 
Ending on the nutiing Icaves, 
Waith minute drops from off the eaves, Milton. 
The icicles hang down from the eaves of 
houfes. Woodward 
To En'vesproe. v. a. [eaves and drop. ] 
To catch what comes from the eaves; 
in common phrafe, ta liften under win- 
dows. 
Ea‘vesproprer. a. /. [eaves and drop.] 
A |iftener under windows; an infidious 


liftener. 
Under our tents I'll play the ersefitropper, 
To heavy if any mean to fhrink from me. 
Shakyacare. 
EBB. 2. /. [ebba, eprlod, Saxon; ebbe, 


Dutch. ] 
1. The reflux of the tide toward the fea: 
oppofed to fow. 
The clear fun on his wide wat'ry glafs 
Gaz'd hot, and of the freh wave largely drew, 
As after thirftt; which made their fow'ng ihrink 
From tlanding lake to tripping ebb, thar {tole 
With fuft foot tow’rds the deep. Nilton. 
Hither the feas at fated times refort, 
And thove the loaden veffzls into port : 
Then with a gentle edd retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. 
Adidifen on Italy. 
2. Decline; decay; wafe. 
You have firifhed ali the war, and brought sll 
things to that low ebb which you fpeak of. 
Spenfer on decland, 
This tide of man’s life, afrer it once turneth 
and dechincth, ever runneth with a perpetual efô 
and failing &ream, butnever fowetn again. 
Raleigh's Hiplery. 
Thus a'l the treafure of our Rowing vears, 
Our ebb of life forever takes away. Ke/comme:r. 
The greatctt age for poetry was that of Auguf- 
tus Catur, yet painting was then at its lowell 
ebb, and perhaps tculpture was allo declining. 
Dryden. 
Near my apartment kt him pris’ner be, 
Thac J his hourly eds of life may fee. Dry.ten. 
Wohatis it he afpires to ? 
Js it not this? To thed the flow remains, 
His lait pocr ebb of blood in your defence. 
shdidison® s Cato. 
TOEP: vl 2. {from the nour.) 


1. To flow back toward the fea: oppofed 


Though my tide of Llood - 
Harh proudly dow d in vanity til now, 
Now it doth turn and eóò back to the fea. 
Shuk/peare. 
From thence the tide of fortune lef: theis thore, 
And 266'd much faer than rt foed before. 
Deyaen's Æneid. 
2. To cecline;-to cecay ; to walle, 
Weil, [ am tanding wate. ; 
— l'll tecach you how tu few. 


ECCE 
——- Ds fo: to ehh 
Hereditary Moth intrus me. Shal fy. Tempeh. 


But oh, he ebs ! the fmiiing waves decay ! 

Fur ever lovely fticam, forever Nay!  [aisfux. 
BEN. ) n.f. (ebenus, Latin.) A hard, 
E’uon. 5 heavy, black, valuable wood, 
E'sony.} which admits a fine glofs. 

If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum 
vitæ, they ave to turn: they ufc not the fame 
tools tacy do for (oft woods. Alexen, 

Oft by the winds excingt the fignal lies, 

Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne. 

Gay. 
Enriety. n. f. [ebrietas Latin.) Drua- 
kennefs; intoxication by ftrong liquors. 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote ayaintt ebvicty, 
hath commonly failed. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

EBRITILADE. n. fe Eremi) A 
check of the bridle which a horfeman 
gives a horfe, by a jerk of one rcia, when 


he refules to turn, : 
Eprio’stty. v. [ebriofitas, Latin.] 


Habitual drunkennefs. 

That rcligion which cxcufeth Noah in furprifal, 
will neither acquit ebriofity nor cbriciy in their 
intended perverfhion. Brown, 

Esusxi'tion. n. f- [ebuliio, Latin.) 

I. ‘Lhe act of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any inteftine motion. 

The diffulution of gold and filver difagree; fo 
thar jn their mixture there is great coulliztien, 
darknefs, and, in the cnd, a precipitation of a 
black pow der. Bacar, 

Tron, in agua fortis, will fall into ebuliftion 
with noife and cnvication; as alfo a craffe aud 
fumtd exhalation, caufed from the combat of 
the fulphur of tron wich the acid and nitrous 
fpirits of aqua furtis. Brown's Vul. Err. 

3. That ftruggling or effervefcence which 
ariies from the mingling together any 
alkalizate and acid liquor; any inteftine 
violent motion of the parts of a fluid, 
occafioned by the {truggling of partictes 
of different properties. Quincy. 

When aqua fortis, or fpirit of vitriol, poured 
upon filings of iron, diffulves the filings with a 
gcat heat and cbullitian, is not the heat and 
chillitisn effeAed hy a violent motion of the 
Parts ; and Coes not their motion argue, that tke 
acid pasts of tne liquor rufh towards the parts of 
the metal with violence, and run forcibly into 
its pores, ‘titl they get between its outmoft pare 
ticlesand the main mafs of the metal? Newton. 

A violent cold, az well as heat, may de pro- 
duced by this césdiition ; for if fal ammoniack, 
or any pure volatile alkali, diffalved in water, 
ke mixcd with an acid, an ebnliition, with a 
greater degree of cold, will enfue. MA rbuthror, 

ECCE'NTRICAL. 2 ads. a [etcentricus, 

ECCENTRICK. -§ Latin. | 

1. Deviating from the centre. 

2. Not having the fame centre with another 
circle: fuch circles were fuppofed by the 
Ptclemaick phiioforhy.. 

Aitronomers, to folve the phænomena, framed 
to their conceit cccextricks and epicycles, and a 
wonderfa! engine of orbs. Bacon, 

Thither kis courfe he bends 
Through the calm firmament: but up or down, 
By centrick or eccentrick, hard to tell.  Niiiton. 
Tiiey buiid, unhuild, contrive, 
To fave appearances: they gird the {phere 
With cenrick and eccentrica, fcribul’d o'er, 
Cycle aad epicyele, orb in orb. Milesn, 

Whence is it chaz plancts move all one and the 
fame way in cris cuncentzjck, while comets 
move a!l manner of ways in erbs very eccemtriek ? 

ivesecsn's Opticks; 

3. Not terminating in the fame point; 
not directed by the famé principle, 
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Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man's hands, 
he cruoketh them ro his own ends; which mutt 
needs be often eccentrick to the ends of his mafter. 

Bacon's Effays. 
4. Irregular; anomalous; deviating from 
itated and conftant methods. 

This motion, lke otters of tnc times, feems 
eccentrick and irregular. King Charles, 

A charaéter of an eccentricé virtuc, is the more 
exatt image of human life, becaute it is not 
waolly exempted from its frailties. Dryden. 

Then from whate’er we can to fenfe produce, 

. Common and plain, or wond’rous and abitrufe, 
From nature’s conitant or eccentrick laws, 
The thoughtful foul this gen‘ral inference draws, 
That an effect muft prefuppofe a cuufe.  Prisr. 
Eccenraiciry. n. j. [from eccentrick. ] 
1. Deviation from a centre. 
2. The fate of having a different centre 
from another circle. 

In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle 
wherein it moveth, tac motion of the moon is 
unequal. Brown, 

By reafon of the fun's eccentricity to the carth, 
and ubliquity to the equator, he appears to us to 
move uncquaky. Holder. 

3. Excurfion from the proper orb. 
The duke at his return from his eccentricity, for 
fo I account favourites abroad, mct no good 
~ news. Wotton. 
4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diltance 
between the focus and the centre of the 
earth’s elliptick orbit. Harris. 
Eccuy’MOsIs. n. we [ exrupwers. | Livid 
fpots or blotches in the fkin, made by 
extravafated blood. Quincy. 

Ecckymofis may be defined an extravafation of 
the blood in or under the ikin, the {kin remaining 
whols. Wifeman, 

Lax:tions are accompanied with tumour and 
ecchymofis. Wifeman. 

ECCLESIA’STICAL. ladj. [ecclefia/fti- 
ECCLESIA'STICK. § cus, Latin.] 
Relating tothe church; not civil. 

Is difcipline an ece/efraftical matter or civil? If 
an ecclefiaflical, it mutt belong to the duty of the 
minilters. Hooker. 

Cicrgymen, otherwife little fond of obfcure 
terms, yet in thcir fermons are libcral of thofe 
which they Bnd in eccleftaflicul writers. Swift. 

A church of Englandman has a true vencration 
for the tcheme cttablithed among us of ecclefiaf- 
tick government. Swift. 

Eccvesia’stick. 2. f. [from the adjec- 
tive.] A perfon dedicated to the minif- 
tries of religion. 

The ambition of the ceclefafticks dettroyed the 
purity of the church. Burnst’s Theory. 

Eccopro'ticks. n. f. [é and xa@.] 
Such medicines as gently purge the bel- 
ly, foas to bring away no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the intet- 
tines. 

The body ought to be maintained in its daily 
excretions by {uch means as are ecroprotick. 

Harvey on tae Piague. 

Ecurva'te. ladi. [from echinus, Lat.) 

Ecuina’tep. $  Brittled like a hedge- 
hog; fet with prickles. 

An eckinated pyrites in hape approaches the 
echinated ciyftaliine balls. IFecsiward en Foffls, 

PROT NY T Taci 

1. A hedge-hog. 

2, A felliih fet with prickles. 

36 [With betanifts.] The prickly head, 
cover of the feed, or top of any plant. 
4- [In architefture.] A member or orna- 

ment, taking itsname from the roughnefs 


of the carving, refembling the prickly 
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rind of a cheftnut, and not unlike the 


thorny coat of a hedge-hog. 

This ornament is ufed by modern architeéts in 
cornices of the Lonick, Corinthian, and Coni- 
polite orders; and gencrally fer neat tu the aba- 
cus, being carved with anchors, darts, and ovals 
or CEES. Harris. 


ECHO. n.f: [ives echo, Latin:] 
t. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a 
nymph, who pined into a found for iove 


of Narciflus 
The pleafant myrtle nay teach th’ unfortunate 
Echo 
In thefe woods to refound the renowned name 
of a goddets. Sidney. 
2. The return or repercuffion of any found. 
The found, filling great {paces in arched 
lines, cannot be guided; therefore there hath 
not been any means to makc artificial echees. 
Bacon's Natural [Hijlory, 
3. The found returned. 
Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying fhrilly to tne well-tun’d horns, 
As if a double huut were heard at once. 
Shakfpeare. 
Wilt thou aunt ? 
Thy hounds fhall make the welkin anfwer them, 
And fetch thrill echszes from their hollow carth. 
Shakfpeare. 
O roods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and 
boa''rs ! 
With other echo tate T taught your thades 
To anfwer, and refound tar other fung! Milter. 
To you I mourn, nor to the deaf J fing; 
The woods hall anfwer, and the echo ring. 
Pope. 
’Tis not enough no harfhnefs gives offence ; 
The found mutt fecm an echo to the fenfe. Pope. 


To E'cHo. v. a. 
1. To refound; to give the repercuffion of 
a voice, 
At the parting 
All the church echo’d. Shakfp. Taming of Shrew. 
Through rocks and caves the name of Dclia 
founds ; 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 


Pope. 
2. Tobe founded back. 
Hark, how the found difturbs impcrious 
Rome! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to 
dome! * 
Her miti’d princes hear the echoing noile, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. 
Blackmore. 
To E'cuo. v. a. To fend back a voice; 
to return what has been uttered. 
Our feparatifts do but ecko tne fame note. 
Decay cf Picty. 
With peals of fhouts the Tyrians praife the 
fong ; 
Thofe peals are echo’d by the Trojan throng. 
Dryden's sEneid. 
One great death deforms the dreary ground; 
The echo’d woes fiom dittan: rucks refound. 
Prior, 
ECLAIRCI'SSE MENT. nf. [French.] 
Explanation; the act of clearing up an 
affair by verbal expoltulation. 

Tine eclatreifiment ended in the difcovery of the 
informer. Clarendon. 

ECLAT, 4n fs [¥French.] Splendour; 
fhow ; luftre. 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, fur- 
prize, and e/at of Homer's battles, than that 
actincial anner of gaging his heroes by each 
other. Pepe's Tffay on Homer, 

Ectectick. adi. [ixni xix] ScleQing; 
choofing at will, 

Cieero was of the eclectick fe&, znd chofe out 
of cach fuch palitions as came pearen truth. 

Wurts on she Mind. 
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EcLE'GMA. n. f. [ix andasys.} A form 


of medicine made by the incorporation 
of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice ftick. 
ECEKESIJ hS (ieren. ] 
1. An obfcuration of the luminaries of 
heaven: the fun is eclipfed by the inter- 
vention of the moon; the moon by the 
interpolition of the earth. The word 
originally fignifies departure from the 
place, to which Ailton alludes. 
Sips of yew, 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. 
Planets, plinet-itruck, real eccrp/e 
Then futter’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
So though the fun victorious be, 
And from a dark eclipfe fet free, 
The influence, which we fondly fear, 
Atfiéts our thoughts the following year, Waler. 
An eclipfe of the moon is when the atmofphere 
of the caith, between the fun and the moon, 
hinders the hght of the fun fiom falling upon and 
being reflected by the moon: if the light of the 
fun is kept off trom the whole body of the moon, 
it isa total ec'ipfe ; if from a part only, it is a par- 
tial one. tke, 
2. Darknefs; obfcuration. 
All the pofterity of our firft parents fulfered 
a perpctual ec/ipfe of {piritual life. Raleigh, 
Experience we have of the vanity of human 
glory, in our fcatterings and eclipfes. Kine Ca. 
To Ecut’pse. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To darken a luminary. 
Let the ecé‘pfed moun her throne refign. 
Sundys. 
Now if the carth were flat, the dark’ned moon 
Would fcem to all ec/ips’d as well asone. Creech, 
2. Toextinguifh; to put out. 
Then here I take my leave of thee, fair fon, 
Burn toeclipfe thy life this afternoon, Shatip, 
3. To cloud; to obfcure. 
They had feen tokens of more than common 
greamels, howfvever now eclipfed with fortune. 
Sidacy. 


O > Š 
Quincy. 


Shakfprare. 


Praife him to his father :— 
—Let the prince's glury 
Secm to ec/ipfe, and caf a cloud on his. 
Denhan’s Sophy. 

Lert other mufes write his profp’rous fatc, 

Of conquer'd nations tell, and Kings reitor’d; 

But mine fhall fing of his ecérpi’d cftate, 
Which, like the fun’s, more wonders does afford. 

Dryden. 

He defcended from his Father, and ecdipfed the 

glory of his divine majeity with a veil of feth. 
Culamy’s Sermons, 
4. To difgrace. 

She told the king, that her hufband was 
eclip/:d in Yreland by the no-countenance his 
majeity had fhewed towards him. Clurendon. 

Another now hath to himfelf engrofs’d 
All pow’r, and us ecliprd. Milton's Par, Lof. 

EcrrrricK. a. fe [ieannrxo.] A great 
circle of the fphere, fuppofed to be drawn 
through the middie of the zodiack, and 
making an angle with the equinoctial, in 
the points of Aries and Libra, of 23°. 
30’. which is the fun’s greateft declina- 
tion. This is by fome called via folis, 
or the way of the fun, becaufe the fun, 
in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line. This line is drawn on the 
globe: but in the new aftronomy the 
ecliptick is that part among the fixed flars, 
which the earth appears to delcribe to 
an eye placed in the fun, asin its annual 
motion it runs round the fun from welt 
toeaft. If you fuppofe this circle to be 
divided into twelve equal parts, they will 
be the twelve ligns. arris. 
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All ftars that have their diftance from the 
ecliptick northwards not more tlan twenty -thice 
degrces and a half, may, in progreffion of time, 
have declination fouthward, and move beyond 
the equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The terraqueous globe had the fame fite and 
pofition, in cefpect of the fun, thatit now hath : 
its axis Was not parallel to that of the ecliptich, 
but inclined in like manner as it is at prefenr. 

Wosdward’s Natural Hiflory. 

You muft conceive an imaginary plancy which, 
pafing through the centre of the fun and tie 
ewth, extends itfelt on all ndes as far as the fir- 
anunent: this plane is called the ec/iptick, and in 
this the centre of the carth is perpetually carited, 
without any deviation. Bentley. 

Ecui'pticx, adj. Defcribed by the eclip- 
tick line. 

The carth’s rotation makes the night and day; 
The fun revolving through th? ecfiptick way, 
Effeéts the varivus featuns of the year. 

Blackmore. 


E’ctocue. n. fs [é 20,7.) A pattoral 
potin, fo called becaufe Virgil called his 
paltorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praifes Bafilius gave this 
eclopuc any Man May guels, that Knows love is 
better than {pectacles to make every thing feem 
great Sidney. 

It is not futhcient that the fentenees be brict, 
the whole eciogee thould be fo tov. Pope 

LGoxo wren. 

Econo micat. 

I. Pertaining to the regulation of a houfe- 


hoid. 

Her quick'ning power in every living part, 
Dyih as a nuricy or as a mother {crve; 

And doth employ her ccovom-ck nt, 

And bufly care, her household to preferve. 
Dauie 

In economical affairs, having propofed the 
government of a family, we conhaci the proper 
means to ce it, Watts. 

2. Frugal. 

Some are fo plainly cconomica/, as evento de- 
fire chat tne feat be well watered, and well 
fweiled. Hotton’ s Architec. 

ECO'NOMY. ne I. [eizowmp.s ° This 
word is often written, from its derivation, 
economy; but @ being no diphthong in 
Englith, it is placed here with the au- 
thorities for different orthography. ] 

1. The management of a family ; the go- 
vernment of a houfehold. 

By St. Paul’s economy the heir differs nothing 
from a (ervant, while he is in his minority ; fo a 
fervant fhould diter nothing from a child i1 the 
fubftantial part. Taylor. 

2. Dittribution of expence. 

Particular fums are not laid out tothe preatett 
advantage in his economy; Lut are fonictimes 
fitiered to run wafte, while he is only caieful of 
the main. Dryden. 

3. Frugality; difcretion of expence ; lan- 
dable parfimony. 

I have no otaer notion of ¢concmy, than that it 
is the parent of liberty and cafe. Swift. 

4. Difpotition of things; regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wile ways of 
econgmy that God could ufe towards a rastional 
creature, oblige mankind to that courfe of living 
which 1s moft agrecable to our nature, Hunonsud. 

5. The difpolition or arrangement of any 
work. 

In the Greek poets, as in Plautus, we fee thi 
economy and ditpofition of poems betur obferved 
than in Terence, Ben Fonfon. 

If tliis economy muft be obferved in the minutef 
parts of an cpick poem, what foul, though fert 
into the world with grcat advantages of nature, 
cultivated with the liberat arts and fciences, can 
be fufficient to inform the body of fo grcat a 
work > Dry tens Dedication to th Enid. 


gad. [fiom economy. } 
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6. Syflem of matter; diftribution of every 


thing active or paflive to its proper place. 
Thefe tine tttainers aid, 
That by a conttant feparation made, 
They may a duc economy maintain, 
Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. 
Blackmore. 
Ecpnra‘cricxs. ne f. [ie and d2arle | 
Such medicines as render tough humours 
more thin, fo as to promote their dif- 
charge. Quincy. 
Procure the blood a free courfe, vent-lation, 
and thantpiration, by ‘uitable purges and ecpirac- 
tick medicines. llurvey. 


ECSTACY. n. f. [rro] 


1. Any paffion by which the thoughts are 
abforbed, and in which the mind is for 


a time lolit. 
Folluw.them fwif ly, 
And binder them from what this ef tcy 
May cow provoke them to. Shatfp. Tempefi. 
’T may be 
No longer joy there, but an e¢fucy. Suckling. 
Whether what we call ecflacy be not dreaming 
with vur cyes open, I leave to be examined. 


Locke. 


2. Exceflive joy; rapture. 


O, love, Le moderate ! atiy thy ecfuacy / 
Shak (peare. 


The religious pleafure of a well-difpofed mind 
moves gently, and therefore cunttantly : it does 


not attect by rapture and e/fucy ; but is. ee the 
pleafure ot health, ftill and fober. Scuth, 

Each déiighted, and delighting gives 
Prior. 


Tue pleafing eqflucy which each receives. 
A pleafure which no language can exprefs ; 
An ecjacy, that mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart. Phiips’ Difreft Mother. 
3. Enthufiafm; exceffive elevation and ab- 


furption of the mind. 
He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me 
fing; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grafs 
Would fit, and harken even to ecfucy. Milton, 
4. Exceftive grief or anxiety. “his is not 
now ufed. 
Sighs and groans, and fhricks that rend the 
air, 
Are made, not mark’d; where violent furrow 
fcems 
A moderi ecfucy. Shik fpeare’s Macbeth. 
Better be with the dcad, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In refilefs ec/acy, Shakfpeare’s Macbeth, 


5. Madnefs; diftra€tion, This fenfe is 
not now in ule. 

Now fec that noble and mok fovereign reafon, 
Like fwect bells jangled out of tune, and harth, 
That unmatch’d form, and feature of blown 

youth, 
Blafted with ecflacy. 
T’estastrd. adj. [from ecfacy.] Ravilh- 
eC; filled with enthufiafm., 
Thele are as common to the inanimate things 
as tothe mott esflajted foul upon earth. Norris. 


Shat/peare’s Thame. 


Ecsta TICAL. 
ECSTA'TICK. 
t. Ravifhed; rapturous; elevated beyond 
the ufnal bounds of nature. 
There doth my foul in holy vifion fit, 
In penfive trance, and anguith, and ecja’ 


p “ ` P 
t adj. Fexscelime:e ] 


ick fit. 
A fiit on. 
When one of them, after an ecfatica! Maner, 
fell down before an angel, he was fevcrely re- 
buked, and bidden to worfhip God. Stiliing fleet. 
In trance esflatick may thy pangs be drown’ d; 
Bright clouds defcend, and angels watch thce 
round. Pope. 

2. Raifed to the higheft degree of joy. 
To gain Pefcennius one employs his fchemes 2 
One grafps a Cterops in ecfarick dreams. £°5f?- 
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3. Vending toexternal objects. This fenfe 
is, l think, only to be found once, though 
agreeable enough to the derivation. 

I find ia mea great deal of ecflutical love, 
which continually carries me out to good without 
my fclf. Norris. 


E’crype. n. fo [éxturd.) A copy. 


The complex ideas of (ubttances are edlypesy 


copics, but not perfect oncs; nut adequate. 
Lecke. 


E’curte. n. f. (French; equus, Latin.) 


A place covered for the lodging or houf- 
ing of horles. 


Epa'‘cious. adj. [edax, Latin.) Eating; 


voracious; devouring; predatory; ra- 
venous; rapacious; greedy. 

EDA Otv. n. fe [eclacitas, Latin. ] Vo- 
racity ; ravcnoulnels; greedinefs; rapa- 
city. 

The wolf is a beaft of great edac/ty and digef- 
tion; if may be the parts of him comfort the 
bowels Bacon, 


To E'DDER. v. a. (probably from erge. J 


To bind or interweave a fence. Not 


in ufe. 

To add Rrength to the hedge, edder it; which 
is, bind the top of the fakes with forme fmall 
long poles on cach Ede.  Martimes’s Hufoiniry. 

L'poer. 2. f. [from the verb.}) Such 
fencewood as is commonly put upon the 
top of fences. Not in ufe. 

In lopping and felling, fave edder and fttake, 
Thine hedges, as necdeth, to mend or to make. 

Tuffer. 

EDDY. n./. [ed, backward, again, and 
ea, water, Saxon. } 

1, The water that by fome repercuffion, or 
oppofite wind, ruus contrary to the main 
ilream. 

My praifes are as a bulruth upon a fircam: if 
they fink not, ’tis becaufe they are born up by 
the ftrength of the current, which fupports their 

-~ lightmefs; but they are carried round again, and 
return on the eddy where tney firit began. 

Dryden, 

2, Whitlpool ; circular motion. 

The wild waves matter’d him, and fuck’d 

him in, 
And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. 
Dryden, 

So, where our wide Numidian waftes cxtcnd, 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defcend, 
Wheel through the airy in circling eddies piayy 
Tear up the lands, and {weep whole plains away. 

® Addi fens Cato, 

E'ppy. adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whnl’d around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. 

Dryden's Firgil. 

Epemato’se. adi. [oidnua.] Swelling; 
full of humours: commonly written 
ocdematous. 

A ferofity obftructing the glands may he 
Watery, ¢acaazcfe, and fckirrous, according to 
the vifcofity of the humour. Arbutin. 

EDENTATED. ad’. [edentatus, Lat.] De- 
prived of teeth. Did, 

EDGE. n. f. [ecxe, Saxon. ] 

i. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 

Scizc upon Fife; give to the edge o tu’ (word 
His wife, his babes. Shakfpcare’s Macbeth, 

He that will a good edge win, 

Mutt forge thick, andgrind thin, Proverd. 

The edze of war, like anill-theathed knife, 
Inv more fhall cut his mafier. Shak/peare, 


Tis Mander, 
W hofe edge is Marper than tne Sword. — Shak/p, 


2. Anarrow part riling from a broader. 
Some harrow their ground over, and then plow 
it Upon an cage, Mortimer’ lb lanisy. 


EDE 


Brinks margin; txtremity. 

The ras s witich saf; vep near to Lie edze 
any uot, att “Beh? u Nee by the ae oy t! 
tus } "3s Neer OTE. 

Ae fac, for many years, cited ujn the 

dre cf la pree piegi wsie nothing vat the Nerde 
aia ut human Ine has neli us fiom PET 
TE to endlefs n. emi Kage: 5. 

Yes, the lait pen for freedom let mecraws 
Wien truth wda trembiing on the ciige of Jan 

Poe. 

Shai paefs of mind ; proper di fpofiiion 
Hokr aciion or operation; iuteafcucts. of 
defire. 


f 


A 


Give kim a further sage, 
And drive his ourpofe ints thefe delights, 
Sa! pears Hamet. 
But whens long time the w etches thoughts 
mid, 
When want kad fetan edge upon their mind, 
Then various carts their wor King thougnts em- 
Ploy! "dy 
And that which each i inv ata all enjoy d 
z GENT Man's)" 
Silence a folitude forays ‘g- upon the genius, 
anc cauie a grager application. bigder, 
z. cennefs 5, a2cvimony of temper. 
7 . Abstesheedys of traitors, graciousduord! 
That ee tte la iah tnefe bloody days again. 
- Spr Ng Rretard vin. 
6. To Ta teeth on Epor! To cale a 
tinzling wieafinefs in the tecth, 
Abarth grating, Toe fetrct’ tke tect on edge. 
Daia. 
To EDGE. v. a: [from the noun. ] 
te To dharpen; to enable to cuts: 
There fat the rolling her alluring™ey ess 
To edge her champion’ siword, and urge my ruin. 


§ Dryden. 
2. To furnifh with an edge. 
I fell'd aiong a manof bearded face, 
His limbs all cover'd with athining cafe; 
So wond’rous hard, and fo fecure of wound, 
Jt made my (word, though edg'd with Aint, sre- 
bound, Dryden. 
3. To border with any thing; to fringe. 
Their long defcending train, 
With rubies edg’d, and faphires, fwept the 
plain. Dryden. 
I rid over hanging hills, whofe tops weree/ge./ 
with groves, and whofe feet were watered with 
winding rivers. Pope. 
4. To exafperate ; to embitter. 
By tuch rcafonings the fimple were. blinded, 
and the malicious eige-t Hayrvar.? 
Fie was indigent and Jow in money, which 
peraps might have a little edged bis dzfperation. 
Weetran's Lifes the Duke of Bucks. 
q. To pat forward bey ond a line. 
Fdzing by degrees their chairs forwards, they 
were m a httle time gut uj clufe to oge another. 
Lecke. 
LonDGE.wd mt [ perhaps from en, back- 
ward, Saxon. } “10 move forward againft 
any power; going clofe upon aswind, 


Bih upon its {knts or border, and f 
jatling Pow. 


I muĝ sedge uden a point of wind, 

And make tlow way. Dey dens Cleesnernes 

E‘boun. paritcipicl adj. [from edge.) 

Skarp; ; not blunt. 

We had shat ‘ubtile or a see co pre- 

vail over blunt ones. 

F’rceress. ax’. [from edge.] Elunt; 
obtufe ; urable to cut. 


To-monow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edectef: fword ; detpair ae die. 


Shabfprea ree Ki: Bad tly, 
They are edgclefs weapons it bath ty cneounter, 


Decay f Pisty. 


E'ncetoon. a. f. [edge and teol.) A 


tuol made darp to eut. 


| =) Sume tel is not edible, as horfes and dogs. 


Dizhy on Bolies, 


EDI 


There mut be no playing with things facred, 
no “anf e with edzertou/i. L’ F frange. 


Nurics frovy their children Keep edgetoals. 
Dar fet. 
I Mall exercife upon ftce!, and its fevcral 
futs; and what fort is fi tet for edgetecls, 
which for fprings. Moxon. 
E'DGEWISE. adv. [edge and wife.) With 


the edge put into any particular di- 
rection. 

Should the flat fide he objected to the Arcam, 
itgweouid be foun turned etgewife by the force 
of it. Rey 

L'pGinc. n. f. [from edge. ] 
1. What is added to any thing by way of 
ornament. 

The garlaad which I wove for you to wear, 
And border'd with a rofy edging round. Dryden. 


A woman branches cut rts a lung differtation 
Upon the edging of a petticoat. 


2. A narrow lace. 
L’pi Bie. ad: 
to be eaten; fit for ores 


idtijon' s Spect. 


Bacon, 
Whéat and baricy, and the like, are made 
eithered@ble of potable by man’s ait and indul- 
try. Mare againf! Athzijm. 
Sumevof the fungus kind, gathered for ed:bie 
muihrvoms, have produced a difficulty of breath- 
ing. : “Arbuthnot. 
The edible creation decks tke hoard. Prier. 


E’picr. maf. (edi@um, Latin.) A pro- 


clamatiow of command or prohibition; 
a law promulgated. 

When en ablolute monarch commanded his 
fubjcéts that which fcemeth good in his own 
Cilcretion, hath not his cdic? the force of a law? 

Hecker. 
The great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thau fhalt Go nu murder; wall you then 
Spurn at iis eG, and fuihl 2 maa’s.. Srak/p. 

Severe decrees may Ncep our tangucsin awe, 

But to our thoughts what e/sé? can give law ? 
Dryden. 

Tie minifters are always preaching, and the 
governours putting out edich, agawit gaming 
and fine cloaths add i for 


Epirica'mrox. n. f. [edife atio, Latin. | 
te Theactot buiiciag up maa inthe faith ; 
improvement, ili ta inefs. 

Our biced Saviour told as, that we mtuft ac 
count for every idite ward, not meaning tha: 

every word not defigned fur sdificstiern, or lets 
ate nt, thai) be reckoned for añn. Lay lor. 
. Improvement; inftruction. 
Out vf trete magazines l thall fupply, the 
town with what may tend tu their edific..s1o7. 
tli ioa" á Goardia». 
Lioretcer n. f [euifeciums, Latin. }] A 
fabrick ; a building ; a itructure. 

My love was like a fair boufe buiit oa an- 
other man’s giound; fo chat I have lott my at- 
fice by aniltaxing the place where I creed ir, 

Shak fozare’s Merry H izes of tinaj 
God built 
Su fpacious, and his line Aretch'd out fo far, 
That man may know ne dwelis not in ius own: 
An edifice tow iarge for him to Gil. Ailton: 

The edifice, Wiere all were me: te fee dum, 
Upon ther heads ang on his own he pull’d. 

a 2% n. 

As Tofcan pillars owe their original to tiis 
country, the architects always give them a placc 
in edifices catied in Tufcany. Be dufan on laly. 

He mut be 22 idiot that cannot di coun more 
firokes ef workmanthi ip in the irus ture of an 
animal than in the Moit clegant iss ip: t. Hensiey. 


Frirver. 2. (from ed dif'y.J One that 
improves or cates another. 
To EDIT YO. dee fedgficoy leavin | 


| 1. Lo bulk 


2, To inttmuG; 


[from edo, Latin. ] Fit | 


FE, Dv 


Trere was a holy chapel etify'd, 
Wherein the kermit wont to fay 
His holy things cach morn and eventide, 
Sprufer. 
Men have ed'fy'a 
A lofty tempic, aad perfuni'd an altar ™ thy 
name. ~ Cr: istaa, 
to improve, 

He wko (pisah no more than ferh, is 

undeicrvedly Shao for much {peakirg. 
` Hester, 
fon are enified, when eicter their undertiand. 
ing is tiuuget fomewhat whereof, in fuck actions, 
it behovetn al men to confider, or when their 
hearts are moved with any aftediion tuitable 
thereunto. Hake, 

Lie is no life, without the blefing of a 
friendly and an edifying converfation, 

Big E5 ra:: gle 

He gavc, he taught; and a/:fy'd the morc, 
Becuute he fnew'c, by proof, ‘twas caly to be 

poor. Dry. ign, 
To teach; to perfuade. ‘This is now 
either obfolete or ludicrous. 

You thai! hardty edify me, that thofe nations 
migit not, by tse law of nature, have been 
fubdued by any nation that had only policy and 
moral virtue. Bacon's Ho'y Iar. 
E’pice. n. / (edits, Jatin.) The title 

of a magiftrate in cld Rote, whofe 

office feems in fome particulars to have 


refembled that of our juitices cf peace. 
The edic, ho! lct him be apprehended. 


Shakjpeare, 
ED TION. n.f. [editio, Latin. ] 


. Publication ot any thing, particularly 
ei a book. 


Tiis Eng!ith edition ts not fo properly a tranf- 
ħtion, as a new compofition upon the fanic 
As Burnet, 

. Republication: generally with iome 
Set or correcting. 

Tlicfe are of theft ond edition. Skakfpeare. 

The bufincfs of vur redemption is to rub over 
the defaced cony uf the creation, to gett 
God’s"image upon the foul, and fo fet forth nz 
tuie in a fecond and a TR adizion Seurt. 

I cannot go fu far as he who publithed the le R 
edition of him. Derydea's Fabies, Preface. 

Tue Code, compofed haittily, was forced to 
urjergo an cmendation,, and to come furth in a 
eend edition, Baker. 

EDITOR. n. y. [éditer, Latin.] Fublilter ; 
he th at vewiles ol Prepares any work for 

ubdlications L 

When a ifkerent reading gives us a dif rerent 
fenfe, of anew chogais in te aut ur, the eciser 
dues veiy welPin ARMS notice oke Tudjon 

Ths nonten’e sot into all the editions by a 


we 


miake of the Rage stars. Piss, 
To PF DUCATE. 2 [duco, Latin. | Vo 
breed 3 to bring npa toi fre youth. 


Ver Vvoung fu eon atl their Cures EMD 5 
Loy brood, they wrod, inftedt, und dba: 
onl mike proviton forkae future Nai. 
Dryers Firg: “h 
Education is worse, 11 proportion to tne gran- 
crure of the parchts 2 16 the whole worla were 
under oc Miuzatcls, t! s hcoinsotetsat merch 
would Po the wu 1 red marut bate «ne 
d: i en Mieaern Fdacuttan. 


creatam 

Epuca tion. mf [trom educate. | For- 
mation cf manners in youth; the man- 
ner of EnS youth; nurture. 


Educar ita ad Tallruction are the mens, the 
one hy ule, the uiner by precept, to make our 
natural foc dty of reaion both the better and the 
founer to Juege rightiy between truth and ¢iror, 
goud a: eG Hesivr. 

Ali nations have 5 in the necefi:y of a 
lri eaecution, which confifled in the obfery- 
ance of moral cuties. Sivift, 


To EDUCE, v. a. [cdueg, Latin.] Vo 


EFF 
bring out; to extract; to produce from 
a ftate of occultation. 

That the world was educat out of the power 
of ipace, give that as a reaton of its original : in 
this languaye, to grow tich, were to educe 
money vut or the power of the pocket. Glanv. 

This matter mutt have lain cternally confined 
to its beds of carth, were there not this agent to 
edure it thence. Woolwaril. 

Th' eternal art educes good from ill, 

Grafts on this paflion our belt principle. Pope. 

Epu'cTion. n. J. [from educe.) The aét 
of bringing any thing into view. 

To EDU'LCORATE. v.a. [from dulcis, 
Latin.] To fweeten. A chymical term. 

EDULCORA'TION. n. /. [from edulcorate. } 
The a& of {weetening. 

To Eek. v.a. [eacan, ecan, rcan, Saxon ; 
eak, Scottifh; eck, Erfe. ] 

t. To make bigger by the addition of 
another piece. 

2. To fupply any deficiency. See Exe. 

Hence endle{s penence for our fault I pay; 
But thut redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 
Thou bidde mce to cke. Fairy Queen. 

Eer. n.f. [oel, Saxon; aal, German. ] 
A ferpentine flimy fifth, that lurks in mud. 
Is the adder better than the ec/, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye? 


Shak/peare 
The Cockney put the ec/s i’ th’ pafty alive. 

Shak{peare. 

E’en. adv. Contraéted from even. See 
EVEN. 

Says the fatyr, if you have a trick of blow- 

ing hot and cold out of the fame mouth, I have 

e’en done with you. L’ Ejlrange. 


Err. n. /. Commonly written Err. A 
fmall lizard. 


E’rrasre. adi. [effabilis, Latin.] Ex- 
preffive ; utterable ; that may be fpoken. 
Did. 
To Erra’ce. v. a. [efacer, French. ] 
1. To deftroy any thing painted; 
carved. 
2. To make no more legible or vifible ; 
to blot out; to ftrike out. 
Characters on duft, the frit breath of wind 
effaces. Locke. 
It was ordered, that his name fhould be 
effaced out of all publick regiftcrs. Addi fon, 
Time, I faid, may happily efface 
That cruel image of the king’s difgrace. 
Otway fail'd to polifh or refine, 
And fluent Shakfpeare fcarce ¢ffac’d a line. 
Pope. 


or 


Prior. 


3. To deflroy; to wear away. 
Nor our admiffion fhall your realm difgrace, 
Nor length of time our eratitude efface. Dryden. 
EFFECT. ne f. (efedus, Latin. } 
te That which is produced by an operat- 
ing caufe. 

You may fce by her example, in herfelf wife, 
and of others beloved, that neither folly is the 
caufe of vehement love, nor reproach tie efe. 

Sidney. 

Efa is the fubftance produced, or Gmple 
1dea introduced into any fubsect, by the exert- 
ing of power. Locke. 

We fee the pernicious effed?s of luxury in the 
ancient Romans, whu immediately found them- 
felves poor as fuon as this wice got footing 
among them. sAddifon on Italy. 

2. Confequence ; event. 

No man, in «feé, doth accompany with 
others, but he lcarneth, cre he is aware, fome 
gefiure, or voice, or fathion. Bacon's Nut. Hif. 

To fay of a celebrated piece that there are 
faults in it, is, in efe, to fay that the author of 
jt is a nian. Addi fen. 

(epee 


Err 
3. Purpofe; meaning; general intent. 
They fpake to her to that ffet. 2 Chron. 
4, Confequence intended; fuccefs; ad- 
vantage. 

Chriit is become of no efef unto you. Ga. 

He thould depart only with a title, the epee? 
whereof he thould not be poffefled of, befure he 
deferved it. Clarcndon. 

The inftitution has hitherto proved without 
effcé?, and has neither extinguithed crinics, nor 
leffened the numbers of criminals. Temple, 

5. Completion ; perfection. 

Not fo worthily to be brought to heroical ef- 
fee? by fortune or necefhityy like Ulysles and 
éEneas, as by onc’s own choice and working. 

Sidney. 

Semblant art fhall carve the fair ¢ffeé, 

And full atchievement of thy great dehgns. 
Prior, 


6. Reality; not mere appearance. 


In thew, a marvellous indifferently compofed 
fenate ecclefiaitical was to govern, but in effec 
onc only man fhould, as the fpirit und foul of 
the refiduc, do all in all. Hooker. 

State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd, 
Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things efteems, 
No other in effec? than what it feems. Denham, 


7. [In the plural.) Goods; moveables. 


What form of prayer 
Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foul mure 
ther | 
That cannot be, fince I am ftill poffen 
Of thofe effeé?s for which I did the murther, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my quecn. 
Shukfpeare. 
The emperor knew that they could not con- 
vey away many of their cfeé?s. Addifon. 

To Erre'ct. v. a. [effcio, Latin. ] 

1. To bring to pafs; to attempt with 
fuccefs ; to achieve; to accomplifh as 
an agent. 

Being conful, I doubt not t’ efca 


All that you with. Ben Fonfon. 


z. To produce as a caufe. 


The change made of that fyrup into a purple 
colour, was effected by the vinegar. Boyle. 


EFFE'CTIBLE. adje [from efe.] Per- 


formable ; practicable ; feafible. 

That a pot full of othes will fill contain as 
much water as it would without them, is not 
effectible upon the ftrictcft experiment. Brown. 

Erre’crive. adj. [from fed. } 
1. Having the power to produce effeéts ; 
efficacious ; effectual: with of. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave 
no work behind them. Bacon, 

Ifany myttery, rite, or facrament be effective 
of any fpiritual blethings, then this much more, 


as having the prerogative and principality above 
every thing clfe. 


There is nothing in words and Riles but {uita- 
blenefs, that makes them acceptable and effec- 
tite. Glanville. 

2. Operative ; active ; having the quality 
of producing effects. 

Nor do they fpeak properly who fay that 
time confurneth all things; for time is not effec- 
tive, nor are bodies deftroyed by it. 

3. Producing effects; efficient. 

W hofocver is an effec?it'e real caufe of doing 
his neighbwwr wrong is criminal, by what in- 
Rrumcent focver he does it. Taylor, 

4. Having the power of operation; ufe- 
ful: as, efeclive men in an army. 

EFFECTIVELY. adv. [from effedlive.] 
Powerfully ; with real operation. 

This «ffe@ively rehits the devil, and fuffers us 

to reccive no hurt from him. Taylor. 

Erre'ctirss. adr. (trom cffed.] With 
out effect; impotent; ufclefs; un- 
meaning. 


Brown, 


Ta aylor ed 


EFF 


I'll chop off my hands; 
In booties prayer have they been held up, 
And they have ferv'd me to ffeel:fs ule. 
Shakfpeare. 

Erre’cror. n. f. [feor Latin.) 

1. He that produces any effect; performer. 

2. Maker; creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay wor- 
fhip to that infinite Being who was tne feor 
of it. Derkaor. 

Erre‘CTuAL. adj. [efftduel, French. ] 

1. Produ€tive of effects; powerful to a 
degree adequate to the occalion; upe- 
rative; efficacious. 

The reading of {cripture is effeéue/, as well 
to lay even the firft foundation, as to add de- 
grecs of farther perfc@ion, in the fear of God. 

Hooker. 

The communication of thy faith may become 
ffe@ual, by the acknowledging uf every goud 
thing. Parlemon, 

2. Veracious ; expreffive of faGts. A {cule 
not in ufe. 

Reprove my allegation, if you-ean ; 

Or elle conclude my words effectual. Shakfpeare, 

EFFe CTUALLY. adv. [from afedual.] In 
a manner productive of the confequence 
intended; efficacioufly. 

Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent 
preparations for devotion, may compofe and re- 
cover the wandcring mind more effe@ually than 
a fermon. Sauth, 

A (ubjeét of that vaf latitude, that the tength 
of one man will fcarcely be (uficicnt ffcectaa'’y 
to carry it on. Wosrtward. 

To EFFE'CTUATE. v. a. [efeduer, Fr.}] 
To bring to pafs; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a 
nobleman, to whom difcovering what he was, 
he found nim a ft intrument to efectuare his 
defire. Sidney. 

Erre mMinacy. n. / [from effeminate. ] 

1. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman; 
foftnefs ; unmanly delicacy ; mean fub- 
miffion. 

But foul ffeminacy held me yok'd 
Her bond flave ; O indignity, O blot 
To honour and tcligion ! Miltons Agonifies, 

2. Lafcivioufnefs ; loofe pleafure. 

So long as idlenefs-is quite fhut out from our 
lives, all the fins of wantonnefs, furtnefs, and 
effeminacy are prevented. Tayler, 

EFFE’MINATE. ad). [effeminatus, Lat.] 

1. Having the qualities of a woman; wu- 
manifh; foft to an unmanly degree ; 
voluptuous; tender; luxurious: of 
erfoas. 

The -king, by his voluptuous life and meam 
marriage, became effeminate, and lefsfenfible of 
honour. Bacca. 

2. Refembling the praétice of a woman ; 
womanifh: of things. 

After the flaughter of fo many peers, 

Shall we at lait conclude effeminate peace? Shak. 

From man’s effeminate Nacknefs it begins, 
Whe mould better hold his place. Milton. 

The mare ef eminate and foft his life, 

The more his fame-to itruggle to the ficid. 
i D: yden. 

3. Womanlike ; foft without reproach. A 
fenfe not in ufe. 

As well we know your tendcrnefs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, cl aninate remorie. Shak fp. 

To Evre’Minare. v. a. [effemino, Lat.] 
To make womandh; to weaken; to 
emafculate; to unman, 

When one is fure it will not corrupt or fermi. 
nate childrens minds, and make them fond of 
tites, I think ail things thould be contrived 
tu Cucil fatiséaQuon. Locke, 

4 H 


EFF 


To Erre’MINATE. ©. n, 

manifh; to foften; 
seaknefs. 

In a flothful peace both courage will effeminate 

and meznners corrupt. Pope. 

EFFEMINA TION. n. f. [from effeminate. ] 

The ilate of one grown womanifh; the 


Rate of one emafeulated or unmanned. 

Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, 
or ufury, from its fecundity, and fuperietation, 
but degenerate efeminaticn, Bacon. 

To EYTERVESCE. v. n. [éefervefeo, 
Latin.) To generate heat by intef 
tine motion. 

The compound fpiit of nitre, put to oil of 
cloves, will eferuefce even to a flame. Mead. 

EEFERVE'SCENCE. n. f. [from eferveo, 
Latin.} The a& ef growing hot: 
production of heat by inteftine motion. 

In the chymical fenle, effervefcence fignifies 
an ieftine ymotion, produced by mixing two 
hoaies together that ly at reit before; attended 
fomctimes with a hitling noife, frothing, and 
chullition, Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Take chatk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
powder it: put it inte trong fpiit of nitre, “till 
it becames iweetilh, and makes no cffertcf-ence 
upon the injection of tte chalk. Grew, 

Llet tprings do not owetheir heat to any col; 
luctation or efervgefesnce of the minerals. in 
them, but ty tubtercanean heat or fire. 

Woodward's Natural Hifory. 
Erte re. adj. [effetus, Latin.] 
t. Barren; difabled from generation. 

It is probable that females nave in them the 
feeds of all the young they will afterwards bring 
forth, which, alt fpent and'exkaufted, the ani- 
rral becomes barren and effere. Ray 

In miwit countries the earth wonld be fo 
parched and «fete by the drought, iaat it would 
attord but one narveit. Bentiey. 

2. Worn out with age. 

Ali teat can be aliuwed him ruw, is to ‘re- 
frcin his Ceerepit, efer: feniuality, with the hil- 
tory of his former life. Sous 

EFFICA’CIOUS. ad;. [eficax, Latin. ] 
Productive of efes; powerful to pro- 
duce the confequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hoilow'’d Recel 
He takes, and, by one efficucicus breath, 

Dilates to cube or !quare. Phiips. 
Errica'ciovsLy. adv. [from eficacious.] 
FifeAQually; in fach a matner as to 


produce the confequence defired. 

If wo find that any other body ftrikes efca- 
cier/ly enough upon 1", we cannot doubt bu: it 
wil move taat way id which the ftriking body 
impels at. Dighy on Boilies. 

Erricacy. a. fi [from eficax, Latin. ] 
Power to produce effe¢ts ; production 
of the confequence intended. 

We hatlocver is fpoken concerning the fReacy 
or necir uf God’ sswurd, thcy tie aad retrain 
any inio fermions. Frooker. 

Wirether if they had tafted the tree of life be- 
fore that of goudand evil, they had fuffered the 
ceorle of mortahty; or whether rhe eFicary of the 
ane had-net overpowered the penaity of the 
eteer, we leave it unto God. P'on. 

Efficacy is a power ot fpeech which reprefents 
a thing, by pretenting to our minds the lively 
Ideas or fums. Peachamw. 

The apottte telis.us of the fuece’s and efficacy 
of the gofpel upun the minds of men; and, for 
this realon, he calls it the power of God unto 
falvation. Tilictfon. 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefs of 
God, hive a prevailing fica to induce men to 
repent. Rogers. 

Fericience, | n. f. [from eficio, La- 
Erri’crency. $ tin.) The act of pro- 
ducing eflecéts; agency. 


To grow wa- 
to melt into 


Er P Pr 


The manner cf this divine sficieney being far 
above us, we are no mwre able to conceive by 
our reafon, than creatures unreafunabdle by their 
fenfe are able to apprehend after what manner we 
difpufe and order tae courle of our affairs. 

Hooker. 

That they are carried by the manudustion of a 
rule, is cvident; but what that regulating fici- 
ency fhould be, is not cafily ectermined. 

, Glanvisle. 

Sinning againft confcience has no fpecial pro- 
ductive effictency of this particular fort of fin- 
ning, more than of any other. South. 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the un- 
deritanding in the truth of chrittianiry upon the 
account of a natural ficiency: a will fo dif- 
poled, will engage the mind in a fevere {carch. 

South, 

Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of 
any contingent and unftable agents; being entirely 
owing to the dire€t concourfe of the power of the 
Author of nature. Woodward, 
EFFICIENT. n. f. [eficio, Latin. ] 

I. The caufe which makes effects to be 


what they are. 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as 
an efficient oniy, doth otherwile move intel- 
isctual creatuscs, and efpecially his noly angels. 

blocker. 
2. He that makes; the effector. 

Otfermations of the order of nature carry the 
mind up to the admiration of the great effcient 
of the world. Hale. 
Erel cient. adi. Caufing effets; that 
makes the effect to be what it is. 

Your an{wering in the final caufe, makes me 
belicve you are at a lofs for the efficient. 

Collier on Thought. 
To EFFI'GIATE. v'a. [efizio, Latin.) 
To form in femblance; tu image. 
EFFicia tion. 2. fi [from effigtate.} 
The act of imaging, or forming the 
refemblance of things or perfons, Did. 
Erricies. x. f [efgies, Latin; effigy 
E’rricy. § -is from being in effigy. ] 
Refemblance; image in painting or 
{culpture ; 1eprefentation ; idea. 

We behold the fpecies of eloquence in our 
minds, the efig-es or adtual image of which we 
feck.in the organs of our hearing. Dryden, 

Obferve thote numerous wrongs in effigy, 
The gods have fav’d from the devouring fea. 

Garth. 
EFFLORESCENCE. Qa. /. [eflorefco, La- 
EFFLORE’SCENCY. f tin. } 
1. Produ@ion of flowers. 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of 
the plant is digefted, and fevered from the 
grofier juice in effare/rence, i Bacan. 

2. Excrefcencies in the form of fowers. 

Two white fparry incruftations, with effcre- 
feencies in form of fhrubs, formed by the trick- 
ling of water. Woodward. 
3. [in phyfick.] The breaking out of 
fome humours tn the fkin, in diftem- 
pers called exanthematous; as in the 
meafles, and the like. Quincy. 

A wart beginneth in the cutis, and feemcth to 
be an cfrorcfeence of the ferum of the blood. 

Wifenan’s Surgery. 
EFFLORE SCENT. ay. [efforcfco, Latin. ] 
Shooting out in form of flowers. 


eilow cfflorcfeent {parry incrufiations on tonc. 

Wocdavard 

Err.u ence. n.f. [effluo, Latin.] That 

which ifues from fome other principle. 
Brigit effuence of bright cence increate. 

Milton 

Thefe fcintilations are not the afcenfian of tne 

air upon the collibon of two hasd bodics, but 

rather the inflatimable egfuences difcharged from 

tiie baches colliced. pe 
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From the bright ojfuenee of his deed 
They borrow that reBc&cd hight, 
Wii whicir the latimg damp tacy fred, 
Wuofe beams difpel the damps of envious night, 
Prior, 
EFFLU'VIA, n. f- [from effiuo, Lat.) 
Erriu’vium.§ Thofe fmall particles 
which are continually flying off from 
bodies; the fubtilty of which appears 
from their being able, a long time to- 
gether, to produce very feilible effeéts, 
without any fenfible diminution of the 
kody from whence they arife. Quincy. 
If the earth were an cledtrick body, and the 
air but the effuviun thereof, we might believe 
that from attraction, aad by effluxion, bodies 
tended to the carth. Browne, 
Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon 
its axis Mor any magnetick efluvis of the 
earth, nur the air, or atmofphere, which envi- 
rons the earth, can produce gravity. MVaoducaned. 
FF thefe cffuisty which do un yard tend, 
Beeauie lefs ncavy than the aii, afocud ; 
Why do they ever from their height retreat, 
And why return to feek their central feat > 
Blackmore. 


E’rrrux. n. jJ. [effuxus, Latin. ] 

1. Phe aét of flowing out. 

Through the copious «efflux of metter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced toa 
fkeleton. Hars'ey. 

I. Effufion; flow. 

The fi: efflux of mens piety, after receiving: 
of the faith, was the fe:lirg and confecrting — 
their puoffelons. Hammnernd. 

3. That which flows from fomethiag elfe;. 
emanation. 

Prime chearer, light t 
Of all material Leings, frit and bet! 
Efflux divine ! Thomfun's Summer. 

4. The act of flowing is more properly 
effiuence, and that which flows. more 
properly efflux. 

To Errru’x.v.n [effuo, Latm.) Torun 
out; to flow away. This is not of- 
ten in ule. 

Five thoufaacd and fome odd centuries of 
years arc efiuxe.d fince the creation. | Boyle, 

EFFLU'XION. n. f. [eftuxum, Latin.] 

1. The act of £owing out. 3 

By e¢ejuxisa and attraciion bodies tend toe 
wards the earth. Brower 

2. That which flows out; efhuvinm; ema- 
nation. 

There are fome light cffuxions from fpirit to 
fpirit, when men are one with another; as from 
body to body. Bacoa, 


To EFFO'RCE. V. a. [eforcer, French.] -> 


1. To force; to break through by xio- 
lence. 
In all that room was nothing to be feen, 
But huge great iron chefts and ccffers ftrong, 
All bare’d with ciouble bunds, that ne’er could 
ween 
Them to efforce by violence or wrong Fairy Q. 
2. To force; to ravifh; to*violate by 
force. 
Then yan her beauty fhine as brighter ky, 
And burnt nis beall ly heart t cfferce her chatlity. 
Spenfer. 
3. To frain; to exert with effort or ve- 
hemence. This word is not now ufed. 
The palmer lent his ear inta the noife, 
To whect who called to importunely ; 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade nim come in hafe. Spenfer, 


To EFFO'RM. v. a. [eformo, Latin.] To 
make in any certain manner; to shape ; 
to fafhton. i 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, 


oC Cary 


rviftiag us from nothing, and forming us after 
thy own image. Fuylor 
Errorma tion. n. f. [from eform.) The 
act of fafhtoning or giving torm to. 

Nature’ begins to fet upon her work of [Mr ma- 
#701, Alere 

They pretend to folve phenomena, and to 
give an account ot the prodnétion and ¢f/orma- 
tion of the uuiverfe. Ray. 
Error. nif. (efort, French] Strug- 
gle; ltrain; vehement action ; labori- 
ous cndeavour. 

If, afterhaving-yained vitortes, we had made 
the fame forts as if we had lott them, France 
could not have withttuod us. Alli hn 

Though the fame tun, with all diPafve rays, 
Bluth in the rofc, and in the diamond bluze, 
We prizethe ronger effort of his pow'r, 

And always ict the gem above the flow'r. 
Pope 


Erro'ssion. n. f. [offodio, Latin. ] The 
act of digging up from the ground ; 
deterration. 

He fet apart annual fums for the recovery of 
manufcripts, the ¿fofin of coins, and the pru: 
curing of mummies. arbuia, 
“Errera'sasce. adj. [efroyati, French. | 
Dreadful; irightiul; tertble. A word 
not ufed. 

Pettilencial fymptoms declare nothing a pro- 
portivnate eficient of their effraiaéiz nature but 
arfenical fumes. Harry 
Errrontery. n. f. [efronterie, French. | 
Impudence; fhamelefsnefs; contempt 
of reproach. 

They could hardly contain themfelves within 
óne unworthy act, who had ¢f:ovrery enough to 
commit or countenance if. King Charis. 

Others with ignorance and infufficiency have 
felt-admiration and effrontery -to fet up. them 
{clves. Mates: 

A bold man's effrontery, in company with 
women, muft te owing to iis low vpinion of 
them, and his high onc of himfclf. Clarifja. 
Jo EFFU'LGE. v. n. [efulgeo, Latin. | 
To fend forth Inftre or cffulgence. I 
know not that this word is ufed. 

The topaz charms the fight, 
Like thefe fu/ging yellow rears of light. 
Savage, 
“Erru’tcence. na f. [efulceo, Latin. ] 

Lukre;  brightnefs; clarity; f{plen- 

dour. 

On thee 

“Imprefs'd, th’ effu/gence of his glory abides. 

e Wilton, 
Thy litre, bleft ¢ffu/gence, can, difpel 
The cloucs of error, and the gloom of hell. 
Blackmore, 
EFFU'LGENT. ay. [èfulgens, Latin.] 

Shining ; briohe; luminous. 

How fvon th’ fulgent emanations fly 

“Through tie bluc gulph of interpofing tky ! 

Blackmore. 
The downward fun 

Looks out ¢fulgent, from amid’ the Auth 

Of broken clouds. Thomfon’ s Spring. 
Brrumasiiiry. h. f. [ funus, Latin. | 
The quality of flying away, or vapour- 
ing in fumes. An ufeful word, but 
not adopted. 

They teem to define mercury by volatility, 


or, if L may coin fuch a word, effumatility . 
Boyle. 


To EFFU'SE. v. a. [effufus, Lat.] To 
` pour out; to fpill; to fhed. 
He fcll, and, deadly pale, 
$ ©Groan'd out his foul, with guthing blood cf- 
fesd. < Milton. 
At lat emerging from his noftrils wide, 


EFT 


Erru’st. 2. /. [from the verb} Wafte; 
cffution. © Not nfed. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much ¢ffufe of blood doth make me faint. 
Shakfpeare. 
Freu‘ston. n. fS. [effifio, Latin. ] 
i. The act of pourtng out. 
My fart hathomelted.at a lady’s tara, 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this ffin of fuch manly drops, 
This thow ‘ty blown up by tcimpett of the foul, 
Startles minc eyes, and makes me more ama eL 
ohalfpeare. 
Our Llet! Lord commanded the repre(enta- 
tion of nis death, aad facritice on tne €rofs, 
fold be made by breaking bread and fasten 
of Ww nc. Layior’s Wortay Communtcart, 
If tne Mood: gates of heaven were any thing 
ditinat from the forty days raim, their ofa/ion, 
‘tis Nikely, wets at this fame time when the 


abyfs was Lroken opcao. Burnet’s Theory. 
2. Walle; the act of fpilling or fhed- 
ding. 


When therewas but as yet one only family 
in the word, no means of inftre@ion, human 
or divine, Could prevent ef ufin of blood. Hooker. 

Stop fiyn of vur ehitan blood, 

And ‘tabltiy quictuefs. Sratfpeure Henry vi. 

Yer thali the be vejiur'd, fince publick geod 
For private int're ought not be withftood, 

To fave th’ efuficn of my people's blood. Dryden. 
. The aét of pouring out words. 

Endlefs and fenielefs effufions of indigeftcd 
prayers, oftentimes ditgrace, in mott unluffer- 
able manner, the worthicit part of chriftian-duty 
towards God. Hooker, 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel of Christ had then 
upon mens fouls, melting them intu that liberal 
effuficn of all that they had. Hammon.. 

5. Tre thing poured out. 

Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, 
and [ thall be clean; wath me with that preci- 
ous <ffufic-, And í thall be waiter than fnow. 

King Charles. 
Erru’sive. adj. [from effzfe.] Pouring 
out; difperfing. 

The noith-cait fpends its rage; th’ efuftre 

fouth 
Warms the widc air, Thom/on's Spring 
Ert. a. f [epeta, Saxon.) A ‘newt ; 
an evet; a fmall kind of lizard that 
lives generally in the water. 

Peacocks are benehicial to the places wherc 
they are Kept, by clearing of them from fakes, 
adders, and efts, upon which they will live. 

A Tortine ’s Hafhandry, 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard uf Italy; 
and the gfe in our country. Nichaias, 

EFT. adv. [epr, Saxon.] Soon; quickly; 
fpeedily; fhortly. Obfolete. 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely 

roth, 
With noife wlicreof he from his lofty leed 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a buh, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread. 

Fairy Queen. 
Quite confumed with flame, 
The idol is of that eternal maid; 
For fo at leait I have preferv'd the fame, 
With hands protanc, from being efe betray'd. 
Fats fax, 
E’rTsoons. adv. [ere and yoon.] Soon 
afterward; in a fhort time; again. 
An obfolcte word; formed, «as it 
feems, by the conjun@ion of two words 
of the fame meaning. 

He in their ftead cftfoons, placed Englifhmen, 
who pofleffed all their lands. Spenfer. 

Eftfoons the nymphs, which now had Howes 

their all, 
Run all in hae to {ce that filver brood. 


EGO 


The Germans deadly hated rhe Turns, where- 
of it wasto be though: teat new were thould 
oftfeons enluc. Angles? Why cry. 

Eftfoons, O iwectheart kind, my love repay, 
And albhthe year thall then be holiday. Gray. 


E. G. [exempli gratia.} . For the fake of 


an inltance or example. 


E’cer. n.f. [See Eacre ] © An-impe- 
tuous or irregular flood or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at 
the -Lottum, whercni quick excitations aie matic, 
may alle thole egers and Hows in iome ctluarics 
and rivers; as is oblusvakle shout ‘Pronat and 
Humber in England. Brown's facgur brecurs. 


To EGET. wv. a. fegero, Latin} ‘Yo 
throw ont food at ‘the natural vents. 
Divers creatures fleep all the winter; as the 
bear, the hedge-hog, the bar, and the hee 
thete all wax tat when they Acep, and ege/ not. 
Bacon's Narnral Hi oy. 


EGRr’sTION. n. f. [rgefus, Lat ] Ghe 
act of throwiag cut the digefted food 
at the natural vents. 

Tre aninitl foul or {piriis manage 35, well 
their fpontincous ations, as the natant er 13- 
voluntary cxentions of  digellion, cecion, and 
circulation. Hales’ Ortginy, Mark nd. 


EGG. n./. [weg Saxon ; ovgh, Fife.) 

1. That which js daid by feathered iard 
fome other animals, from which their 
young 1s produced. 

An egg was found having tain many years a? 
the bottom of a moat, where the earth hed 
fomewh.:t overgrown it; anc. this egg was come 
tothe harduefs ofa itune, and tle colours of the 
white and yolk perfect. RBucon. 

Eggs ae pechaps the higicft, mofi ncuuturg, 
and exalted of animal foud, and myit intiig: fie 
ble. actebule sre. 

2. ‘Lhe fpawn or fperm of other crea- 
tures. 

Therefore think him as the ferpent’s veg, 

W nich hatch’d, would, as his kindy grow mits 
chicvous. Saai lp: sre. 

Ev’cy infet of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chear'd ly the folar rays, 
Organs involv’d and latent life displays. 
Bhichyave. 
3. Any thing fafhioned in the fhape of 
an egg. 

There was taken a great glafs-bubble wita a 
long neck, fuch as chemilts are wont to calb a 
philofophical egg. Barte, 

Jo EGG. w. a. f[eggir, to incite, Ilan- 
dick; eggan, Sax.j -To incite; to 
inftigate; to provoke to aćtion:* for 
this, edge ts, VP think, fometimes ig- 
norantly ufed. 

Study ‘becames pleafant to him who is pur- 
fuing his genius, and whofe ardour of inclina- 
tion eggs Lim forward, and carticth him threweh 
every obfiacle. Derham's Pryyica- Theovog y, 

E'GLANTINE. a. /. [efglantier, French. ]} 
A. fpecies of rofe; {weetbriar. 

O'er-canopicd with lufcious woodbine, 

Wath {weet musk roles, and with eglantine. 


Shatfpeare, 
The leaf of eglantine, not to dander, 
Out-twceten'd not thy breath. Sias {pear s, 


Sycameres with eg/ansine were fpiead, 
A hedge about the fides, a covering uver head. 
Dryden. 
E’cotism. 2. f. [from ego, Lat.] Whe 
fault committed in writing by the fre- 
quent repetition of the word ego or /; 
tov frequent mention of a man’s felf in 
writing or converfation. 


Andy guthing mouth, efus’d the briny tide. 


. 


Pope’s Od;/Jey. Spejer, The molt violent ‘ego: /m, which I nat: nize 
i 4 u2 


EJA 


with, in the courfe of my reading, is that of 
Cardinal Walley’s; ¿igo E rex meus, I and my 
king. SpeGater. 
E’cotisr. n. fe [from ego:]’ One: that 
is always repeating the word ego, J; a 
talker of ‘himfe}f. 
A tribe of egor:/?s, for whom I have always 
kad a mortal averfion, are the authors of mce- 


moirs, who are never mentioned in any works 
but their own. Spe@lator. 


To E’corize. 2. n.. [from ego.]. To 
talk much of one’s {elf 
EGREGIOUS. adi. [egregius; Latin. ] 
1. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 
He might be able to adorn this prefent age, 
and furnifh hiflory with the records ot egregicus 
exploits both of art and valour. Mosre. 
One toempire born; 
Egrigisus prince.) whofe -manly childhood 
fhew ch 
His mingled parents, and portcnded joy 
Unifpeakable. Philips. 
An egregious and ‘pregnant infkance how far 
virtue furpaffes ingenuity. Weodward, 
2. Eminently bad; remarkably vitious. 
This isthe ufual fenfe. 
we may be bold to conclude, that thefe laft 
times, for infolence,. pridc, and epregtcas con- 
cenipt of all good order, are the worft,) | Hocker. 
Ahyme; molt credalous foul ! 
Fgyregious muitherer ! Shakfpearc's Cymbciine. 
And hence th’ egregious wizzard fhall fore- 
doom 
The fate of Louis and tre fall of Rome. Pope. 
EcRE'GiIoustY, adv. [from ‘egrezious. ] 
Eminently ; fhamefully. 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and re- 
ward me; 
For making bim egrearioufly an als 
And practifing uponyhis peace and quit, 
Even to-madneis. Shak fpcare’s Ovhzlio, 
He difcoverea that, befides the extravagance 
of every article, he had been egregioufly cheated, 
Lbs inse’s orn Bul}. 
Ficress. n. f. [egrefus, Latin.} The 
power or act cf goingout of any: place ; 
departure. 
Gates of burning adamanty 
Barr’a over us, prohibit all eyrefs. Milton. 
This water wou'd have been locked up with- 
ia the earth, and its egre/s usterly debarred, 
had the ftrata of Rone and»marbie remained 
continuous. Weedward’s Natural Hijory, 


Ecre'sston. n, f. > [egrefio, Lai.j The 
ait of going ont. 

The vat number of troops is exprezed in the 
fwarras; their tumultuous manner/of fuing 
out of tocir thips, and: the perpetuali ee reffica, 
which cemce without end, are imaged:ao tne 
bees pouring out. Pepe. 


Eorer. a.f A fowl of the heron kind, 
with red legs. Bailey. 

ERTO T woe acre, Cream pete 
haps from aigre, four.] A fpecies of 
cherry, 

The cocur-cherry, which inelineth more to 
white, is iweeter tnan the icd ; but the egriot ts 
n:ore four. Bacen. 

Fc EJA‘'CULATE. vrat Lezaculor, Lat] 
Yo throw; to fhoot ; to dart out. 

Being routed fu titile way in tne fkin, notaning 
rear To deepiy zs the quills of fowls, they are the 
more eafily ejaculated. Grew, 

Tne mighty magnet from the center darts 
Tris trong, though fuonie force, through ail the 

parts: 
tt; ative rays, esacudated thence, 
Lreadhiate atl the wide circumference. Blackmere, 
Fracuna tion. nx. f. [from ejaculate. ] 
1. The aG of darting or throwing out. 


1 


EIG 


There feemeth to he acknowledged, in the act 

of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the cye. 
Bacen’s Effays. 

There is tobe obferved, in thofe diffulutions 
which will not eafily incorporate, what tie ef- 
fefts are; as the cbullition, the precipitation to 
the bottom, the c/acu/ation towards the top, the 
{ufpenfion in the midit, and the like. Bacon. 

2. A fhort prayer darted out occafion- 
ally, without folemn retirement. 

In your drefiing lct there be ejaculations fitted 
to the feveral.actions of dreffing; as at wathing 
your hands, pray God to cleanfe your foul from 
fin. Taylors Guide to Dewotion, 

Eya’CuLaTory. adj. [from ejaculate. | 
1. Suddenly darted out; uttered in fhort 
fentences. 

The continuance of this pofture might incline 
to eafe and drowfinefs; they ufed it rather 
upon’ tome. fhort- ejaculatory: prayers, than in 
their larger devotions. Lup pa’s Devstion, 


2, Sudden; haity. 


We are not to vatue ourfelves upon the merit 
of ejaculatory vepentances, that take us by fits 
and itarts. L' Efranee. 

To EJECT. w.a. [ejicio, ejeflum, Lat. ] 
1. To throw out ; to caft forth ; to void 

Infernal lightning fallies from his throat! 
Eyeéted [parks upon-the billows float! Sants. 

The heart, jas faid, from its contracted cave, 
On the left fide ejeés the.bounding wave. 

Blackmore. 

Tears may {poil the eycs, but not wath away 
the affi€tion; fighs may exhault the man, but 
not eed? the.bu.then. South. 


2, To throw out or expel from an office 


or pofleffion. 
Ic was the force of conquefl.; force with force 
Is well ejc€?ed, when the conquer'd can. 
Milton. 
The French king was again eec?adewhen our 
king fubmitted to the church. Dryden, 


3. To expel; to drive away; to. difmifs 


with hatred. 
We are peremptory to difpatch 
This vipcrous traitor; to «jc@ him hence 
Were but our danger; and to keep him here, 
Our ceriain death; therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night. Saakfpeare’s Coriolanus. 


4. To caft away ; to rejeét: 


To have ected whatfcever the church doth 
make account of, be it even fo harmlefs in itfelf, 
and of never fo ancient continuance, without any 
other crime to charge it with, than only that it 
hath been the hap thereof to be ufed by the church 
of Rome, and not to he commanded ‘jn the 
word of God, could not have becn defended. 

Heoker. 

Will any man fay, that if the words whoring 
and drinking were by parliament ¢jecled out 
of the Engtith tongue, we fhould all awake next 
morning chafte and temperate. Swift. 

Fye'crion. nv ff eedio, Latin.] 
1. The act of cafling out; expulfion. 
Thefe fories arc founded un the efec?‘cn of the 
fallen angels from heaven. Brosme. 
2. [In phyfick.] The difcharge of any 
thing by vomit, ftool, or any other 
emunctory. Quincy. 
EJECTMENT. n. af: [from eje. | A legal 
writ by which any inhabitant of a houfe, 
or tenant of an elate, 1s commanded to 
depart. 
Eign. interj. 
delight. 
EIGHT. ad). [eapza, Saxon; ahta, Go- 
thick 5 acht, Scottifh.] Twice four. 
A word of number. 

This iffand contains egåt {core and eight miles 

in circuit, Sandy's Journey. 
EIGHTH. adj. [from eight.] Next in or- 


der tothe feventh; the ordinal of cight. 


An expreffion of fudden 


ELT 


Another yet?—A feventh! IIl fee no more; 
And yet ine eighth appears | Shak/peare. 
In the eighth month thould be the reign of 
Saturn. Bucone 
I ftay reluctant feven continued years, 
And water her ambrofial couch with tears 9 
The eighth the voluntarily moves to part, 
Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changcful heart. 
Pope. 
E1rGHTEEN. ads, [eight and ten.) Twice 
nine. 
He can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Shatfpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Ir men naturally lived but twenty years, we 
fhould be tatished if they died about eighteen; 


and yet eighteen ycars now are as long as eighteen 
years would be then. Tayler 


E1’GHTEENTH, adj. [from eighteen.] The 
next in order to the feventeenth; twice 
ninth. 


In theeghteenth year of Jeroboam died Abijam. 
I Arngs. 
EVGuTFoup. adj. [eight and fold.] Eight 


times the number or quantity. 


Er'GutHey. adv. [from sighth.] In the 
eighth place. 

bighthly, living creatures have voluntary 

moton, which plants have not. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji, 


E\’GHTIETH. aaj. [from eighty.] The 
next in order to the feventy-ninth; 
eighth tenth, 

Some balances are fo exact as tov be fenfibly 
turned with the eighriet part of a grain. 
Wilkins’ Math. Magic. 

EGHTSCORE. adv. [eight and /core.} 
Eight times twenty; a hundred and 
iixty. 

What! keep as weck away? feven days and 
rights ? 
Eightfcore eight nours ? and lovers abfent hours, 
More tedious than the dial e/e/s/eore times > 
Oh weary reckoning! Shak/peare’s Crhello. 
Er'euty..adj.. [eight and ten.] Eight 
times ten; fourfcore. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 
And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a weck of teen. 
Shak/peare. 
Among all other climattcricks three are moft 
remarkable; that is, {even times feven, or forty- 
nine; nine times nine, or eighty-one ; and feven 
times ninc, or the year fixty-threc, which is 
conceived to carry wath it the mott confiderable 
fatality. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

EGNE. adj. [aifne, Fr.] Inlaw, it de- 
notes the eldell or frt born. Here it 
fignifies unalienable, as being entailed.. 

It happeneth not {cldom, that, to avoid the 
yearly oath, tor averment.of thc continuance of. 
fome citate for life, which is cigne, and not fub- 
je& to forfeiture for the alienation that. cometh 
after it, the party will oer to fuc for a pardon 
uncampceiled before the time; in all which, fome- 
mitigation of the uttermott value may well, and 
worthily be offered. Bacon, 

Ey'ser. n. fo [eort!, Saxon.) Vinegar, 
verivice; any acid. An old word. 

Catt in thy mind 
How thou refemblett Chrift, as with fowre 
poifon, 
Tf thou paine thy tafle; remember therewithall, 
How Chrift for thee tafted eifel and gall. 
Sir T. Mecre 


ETHER. pron. [exden, Saxon; authery 


Scottith. ] 


1. Whichfoever of the two; whether one 
or the other. 
Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves, 
Nor esther carcs for him. Shuk{peare, 


EKE 


So like in arms thefe champions were, 
As they had been a very pair ; 
So that a man would almoft {wear, 
That either had been either, Drayton's Nymp. 
Goring made a fa friendhhip with Digby, 
either of tnem believing he could deccive the 
other. Clarendon, 


I do not afk whether bodies do fo exift, that 
the motion of one body cannot really be without 


the motion of another: to determine this esther 


way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 
vacuum. Locke. 


2. Each; both. 


In the procefs of natural beings, there feem 
fume to be creatures placed, as it were, on the 
confines of feveral provinces, and participating 
fuinething of esther. Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has esther tropick vicw'd, 
The winter banifh’d, and the {pring renew'd. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
3. It is uled fometimes of more than two; 
any one of acertain number. 
4. Any of an indeterminate numbey, as in 
the following paflage : 

Henry vitt. Francis r. and Charles v. were 
fo provident, as fcarce a palm of ground could 
be gotten by either of the three, hut that the 
other two would fet the balance of Europe upright 
again. Bacon. 

Er'tHeER. adv. [fromthenoun.] <A dif- 
tributive adverb, anfwered by or: either 
the one or the other. 


We never heard of any fhip that had been 
fecn to arrive upon any fhorc of Europe ; ne nor 
of cither the Ett or Weft Indics. Bacon. 

What perils fhall we find, 
If either place, or time, or other courfe,. 
Caufe us to alter th’ order now affign’d ? Daniel. 

Either your brethren have mifcrably deccived 
us, or powcr confers virtue. Swift to Pope, 

Ejyuva’tion. n. f- [ejulatio, Lat.] Out- 
cry; lamentation ; moan; wailing. 

Inftead of hymns and praifes, he breaks out 
into gulations and cffeminate wailings. 

Government of the Tongue. 
With difmal groans 
And vyulation, inthe pangs of death, 


Some call for aid. Philips. 


Exe. adv. [eac, Saxons oof, Dutch.] 
Alfo; hkewife. 
If any itrength we have, it is to ill; 
But all the good is God’s both power and ce will. 
Fairy Queen. 
Now if ’tis chiefly in the heare 
That courage does itfelf exert, 
? Twill be prodigious hard to prove, 
That this is ce the throne of love. 
To Exe. v. a. [eacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To increafe. 
I dempt there much to have eked my fore, 
But fuch eking hath made my heart fore. 
Spenfer. 
The little ftrength that I have, I would it were 
with you, 
— And minc to eke out her’s, 


Pricr. 


Shak/peare. 
2. To fupply ; to fill up deficiencies. 
Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 
Shak/peare. 
Your ornaments hung all, 
On fome patch’d doghole ek'd with ends of wall. 
Pope. 
3. To protra& ; to lengthen. 
I (peak tov long ; but "tis to piece the time, ` 
To eke it, and to draw if out in length, 
To itay you from election. Shukfpeare, 
4. To fpin out by ufelefs “additions. - In 
this fenfe it feems borrowed from the ufe 
of our old poets, who put ede into their 
lines, when they wanted a fyllable. 


ELA 


Eufden ekes out Blackmore’s endlefs line. 
Pope. 


Zo ELA’BORATE. v.a. (elaboro, Lat.) 


1. To produce with labour. 
They in full joy elaborate a figh. Young. 
2. To heighten and improve by fucceflive 


endeavours or operations. 

The fap is diverfified, and Aill more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veffels of 
the plant. Alrbuthnot. 


Eva’porate. adj. ([elaboratus, Latin. ] 
Vinifhed with great diligence ; perform- 
ed with great labour. 

Formalitics of extraordinary zeal and piety 
are never more ftudied and ¢/aborate than when 
politicians moít agitate defperate defigns. 

King Charles, 
At leaft, on her beftow’d 
Too much of ornament of outward thew 
Elaborate; of inward, lefs exact. Milton. 

Man is thy theme, his virtue or his- rage 

Drawn to the life in each e/ub’rate page. 
Waller. 

Confider the difference between claborate dif- 
courfes upon important occafions, delivered to 
parliaments, anda.plain fermon intended for the 
common people. Savife. 

Eva’BoRATELY. adv. [from elaborate. | 
Laborioufly ; diligently; with great 
ftudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions, fo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yct prove abortive. South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, 
may have their colours a little changed, by Ixing 
very elaborately and finely ground. Neauton. 

I will venture once to incur the cenfure of 
fume perfons, for being elaborately trifling. 


Bentley. 
It is there efuborately fhewn, that patents are 
good. Swift. 


ELABORATION. a. f. [from elaborate. | 


Improvement by fucceflive operations, 
To what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of 
veffcls for the e/uborarion of the îperm and eggs; 
fuch a tedious procefs of gencratiun and nutrition. 
Ray. 


To ELA’NCE. v. a. [elancer, French.) To 


throw out; to dart; to calt as a dart. 
While thy unerring hand elane’d 
Anothe:, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated Jo! Prior, 
Harih words, that once elanc’d, muft ever fy 
Irrevocable. i Prior. 


To ELa'PsE. v. n.e. [elap/us, Latin.] To 
glide away; to run out without notice. 
Theic is a docible feafon, a learning time in 


youth, which tutfered tuc/ap/e, and no foundation 
laid, feldom returns. Clariffa, 


ELAS TAC A Is: ) ad). [from éadw.] Hav- 
ELAS THOK -% ing the power of re- 
turning to the form from which it is dif- 
torted or withheld; fpringy; having the 
power of a {pring. 
By what e/afick engines did fhe rear 
The farry root, and toll the orbs in air. 
Blackmore. 
If the hody is compaét, and bends or yiclds 
inward to prethon, without any fliding of ats 
parts, it is hard and clafirck, returning to its 
figure with a force rifing from the mutual attrac- 
tion of its parts. Newtons Opticks, 
The moit common diverfities of human con- 
ftitutions arife from the folids, as tu.their diffe- 
rent degrees of Rrength. and. tenion; in fome 
being too lax and weak, in otbers too edafick and 
flrong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A fermentation mutt be excited in fome 
afignable placc, which may expand itfclf by its 
elufiical power, and break through, where it 
meets with the weakef seliflance, Bentley. 


ELB 
Evasticity.n./. [from elaflick.] Force 


in bodies, by which they endeavour to 
reltore themfelves to the pofture from 
whence they were difplaced by any cx- 
ternal force. Quincy. 
A lute-ftring will bear an hundred weight 
without rupture; but at the fame time cannot 
exert its ey : take away fifty, and imme- 
ately it raifeth rhe weight. Arbuthnot. 
Mecmptinefs and dulnefs couldialpue, 
And were my ¢/ajiterty and fare. Pope. 
Erare. adt {clatus, Lat.) Flohed with 
fuccefs; elevated with profperity ; lofty; 
haughty. 
Oh, thoughtlefy, mortais:! ever blind to fate! 
Tou toon dejected, and tow foun «ete! 
lof mind ¢/ste,, and fcurning fear, 
Thus with new taunts infult the monsters ear. 
Pope's Ody fev. 
To E'LaTtE v. a [fromthe adjective. } 
t. Toeleyate with fuccefs; to puff up with 
profperity. . 
2. To .exult; ta heighten. 
fenfe. 
Or truth, divinely breaking om his mine, 
Elutes his being, aod unfuidi, his powers 
Theomfon. 
ELATE’RIUM., a. J [Latia.] An in- 
fpiflated. juice, light, ofa friable texture 
and an acid/and pungent tafle.” It is pro- 
cured fromthe fruit of a wild cucumber. 
It is a very violent and rough- purge. 
Lill, 
Eva’tTion.n f [from elute.} Hanginti- 
nefs proceeding ‘from duccefs; pride of 
profperity, 
God began to punihh this vain e/atron of mind,. 
hy withdrawing his favours. cttterbury, 
E'LBOW in. Je (elbogay, Saxon. J 
t. The next-joint or curvature of the arm 
below the (houlder. 
In fome fair evening, on your e/bou laig, 
You dream of triumphs in the rusal fhide, 
Pope. 


An unufual 


2. Any flexure or angle. 

Fruit tiezs, or vines, fet upon a wall between: 
elbows, or buttrefics of Ronc, ripen more than 
upon a plain, wall. Baer. 

3. To beat the Enzow....To be-near 3 to 
be at hand. 
Strait will he come; 
Wear thy good rapier béare, ana put it home: 
Quick, quick ; feay nothing, L'I be az thy elbew, 
Shakfpcare’s Gtheilo. 
ELBOWC HAIR. a.if-- [eléow.and chair. | 
A chair with arms.to Jupport the elbows. 

Swans and c/bowchaiss, inthe opera of Diucle- 
fan, have danced. upon the Engitth itage with 
good fuccefs. Guy. 

E'LBOWROOM. n. fe. fellow and room.) 
Room. to ftretch out the elbows on eacty 


fide; perfeét freedom from confinement, 
Now my fcul hath e/boiwrccin ; 
It would not owt at windows nor ut coors. 
Shaki peare, 
The natives are not. fo many, but tha! there. 
may be: «/botvroom enough for thera, and for tic 
adventives alfo. Buers 
A politician mut put himfelf into a fate of 
liberty to provide.e/boqerosm for conicnce ty have 
its full play in. Souta. 
To E'LBow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1.. To pufh with the elbow. 
One elbows him, onc joftles in the fhoie. 
Deyslen's Faveral. 
2. To puth; to drive toa dittance; to en- 
croach upon. 
It thraits and stretches out; 
And e/boaes all the kingdums round atout. 
sde. 


TLD 


Tf forame takes rot off thts hoy hetimes, 
Hell make.mad work and elbow wut his neigh- 
bours. Dryden. 
To E'Lgow. v. 2. To jut out in angles. 
a n: f. [eald, Saxon; eld, Scottith. ] 
. Old age; decrepitude. 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d 
As feeling wond’zous comfort in her weaker eid. 
Spenjer. 
Thy blazed youth 
Becomes affiiaged, and doth beg the alms 
Or palfied e1 Skak/pcare. 
He thougist it touch’d his deity full near, 
If likewite te fume rair one wedded not, 
Thercby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Or long uncoupled bed ‘and chiidiefs eld. 
Virlton 
2. Old people; perfons worn out w ithvears. 
They count him of the green-hair'd dd. 
Chapman. 


E’tner. a. /. fellara, Saxon; /aniducus. | 
A tree. 

The branches are full of pith, hating bur lit- 
tle wood: the flowers are monopetalons, dividea 
into feveral fegments, and expand in form of a 
role: 
anumbel, and arc tuccesded by taft fucculena 
berries, having tarce feeds in cach, Meuse, 

Look for thy reward 
Among the nettles at tre elder tree, i 
Whicn overthades the mouth of that fame pie. ; 
Sh iapptare. | 
E'LDER. ads. The comparative of eld, now! 
corrupted to of. [eald, ealbor, Saxon. ]| 
_Surpafing another in years ; furviver 5) 
‘having the privileges of -primogeniture : 
oppofed to younger. 

They bring the comparifon of younger daugh- 
ters conforming themielves in attire to their e/fer 
fitters. Heoker 

Let ftill the woman take 
SN: dder than herfelf ; fo wears fhe to him, 

So (ways fhe level in Fg hufband’s Beart. Shat/. 

How I firmly am refulv'd, yeu know ; 

That is, not to beftow my youngelt daughter 
Betore I have a hufband for the elkr. 
Stakfpeare. 

Among tne Lacedemonians, the chief magii- 
trates, as they were, fo were they calied, e! ier 
men. Raleigh's Hiflery. 

The elder of his children comes to acquire a, 


degree of authority amorg the younger, by the: 


famé means the father did among them. 
Fame’s high temple tands; 
Stupendous pile ; notrear’d by mortal hands ! 
Whate'er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 
Or'eéder Babyion, us frame excell'd. 


Tempe. 


Pope. 


ELDERLY. ed. [from elder.] No longer 


young ; bordering upon old age. 

Ihave a race of ‘orde:is efderly peuple of both 
{exes at command, who can’ baw! wher I am 
deat, ard trcad tottly when I am giddy. Siw:fr. 

Baer n, f. [from elder. ] 
© Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to 
rat and reverence. 

Rebcke not anelids, hut intreathim as afather, 


and the younger men as brethren. I Run! 
Our elders fay, 

The hanen, touched in this huly chafe, 

Snake off their fer curfe. Stal f{peare 


The blufhing youth their virtuous awe ditclote, 
And from tacir feats the revercad elders rofe. 
Sandys. 
2. Anceftors. 
Says the guufe, if it will be no better, e'en 
cany your head as your e/ders have dune before 
ou. T Efirarg ari 
I toofe my patience, and Lowarit tun, 
Wicre works are cenfur’d, notas had, but new ; 
While, if our ellers ae all rn laws, 
Thofe fouls demand not pardon, but appkufe. 
3 Pope, 
4. Thofe who are older than others, 


am | 


thete are, for the mott part, coliccted into; 


Many natons arc very fuperititious arè dili- 
agent obicr vets of old cuftoms, which they received 
by continual tradition from their parents, by re- 
“cordiag of their bards and chronicis, ‘in their 
fongs, and by daily ule and enfamole of their 
ellers. Spenfer’s State of Trelanil, 
At the board, and in private, it very well be- 
cometh children’s innucency to pray, and their 
elders to fay Amcn. Hesker. 
4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the peo- 
ese 
. [Inthe New Teftament. ] Ecclefiatticks, 
6. [Among. prefbyterians. ] Laymen intro- 
Raca iuto the kirk-polity in feffions, 


refavtertes, fynods, and aflembhes, 

Flea-bitien fy nod, an aflumbly brew'd 
Orr clerks ana etir: ana; hacthe rude 
Chaos of vrcfbviry, where laymen nce 
With the dine Wool pack clergy by their tide. 

Cleauslsnd, 
E’upersnte. nf. [fromvelder. | 
t. Seniority, primogeniture- 

The Tava white ir nad fcarcity of people, 
underwent no other dominion than paternity and 
elf Fip- ! Rasigh. 

Tha: all fouled Alibech adore, “tis true; 

Bat Yonie i clpeehts to my birt! pizar Cue : 

ATy claim to her by edterjary I prove. Wey -r 

Nor were the chixdio 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leait of sears, 
If Nemuon's interet did not p:op his caufe. 
owe. 

2. Prefbytery 

feffion vf 


That controverly fprang up between Beza and 
Erattus, about the matter of €xconimunications : 
Whether there ought ta be vin all scnurches ar 

elderfhip, having power tu cacommunicate, anda 
part ‘of that edter4arp to be ot necethty certain 
chofen out from amongft the liity. Hsoker. 

E’tvest. vdi. The tuverlative of eld, now 
changed to old. [ealo, ealdon, ealdpre, 
Saxon. ] 


t. The oldeft ; 


mogeniture. 
We will eftablith our eftatc upen 
Our elds? Miicotra, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shekfp. Macheta. 
The mother’s'and her efdef? diignter’s grace, 
It fecms, had brib`d him to prolong their face. 
Dryaen. 


that has the right of pri- 


2. That has lived moft years. 

Ett? parents fignifies either the oldeft men 
and*women that have had children, or thule who 
have-longeft had iffue. Licke. 

Evecampane. ni /. [helenium, Latins) “A 
plant, named alfo tlarwost. Botanitts 
enumerate thirty fpecies. Miller. 

Tire Germans have a method of candying ele- 
ca:npune root like ginger, to'which they prefer it, 
and cail it German (pice. Hill, 

To ELECT, vs a. RAIS Tati) 
t. To choole forany office or ufe; totake 
in preference to others. 

Fleniy his fun ischofen King though young ; 
And Lewis of France, ciéGed firit beguil'd. 

Danie’. 

Tris prince, in gratitude to’ the people, by 
whofe coni:nt he was cholen, elled a hundred 
we itors our of the commonsers. Sarft. 

. [In theology.] To felect as an object 
x eternal herd 

Exve’cr. adj. [from the verb. ] 
t. Cholen; taken by preterence from 
among others. 
You have here, lads, 
And of your choice, thete reverend fathers, 
Yea, the elef of the land, who are affembl’a 
To plead vour caufe. Shatfpeare’ 3 Henry viar! 
2. Chofen to an office, not yet in poffeffion. 

The brfhup fs takes the oaths of fupremacy, 

cameoical Ubedienee, aiid “agaimit “fimony ; and 


p eccleliaftical Jenate 3 ‘kisk- | 


ELE 

> then the dean of the arches reads and fubfcribes 
the fentences. Aytiffe’s Parergon. 
3. [In theology.] Chofen as an object 

of eternal mercy. 
A vicicus liver, bslieving that Chri died for 
none but the elec, thall Kwve artempts made upon 
him toretorm and amend his tife. Hammnird. 


Some [ have chofen of peculiar grace, 
Ele& above the rett: fu is my will. 


ELE'CTION. `n. f. fele&io, Latin. ] 

t. The act of chooling; the u& of feleét- 
ing one or more from a greaternumber 
for any ufeor office; choice. 

If the e/cS¢-on ot tne minctter fhould he com- 
mitted to every feveral parith, do you think that 
tucy world chufe the miceteft 2 MW aitgist. 

Rim, not thy eleion, 
But naturai necefury, begot. Milton, 

As cnarity is, oting can more increafe the 
luitre aud beast tun a prudent eec?ion of ob- 
jets, anda ht application of itto them. Spraft. 

2. ‘Lhe power of choice. 

For what is mån without a moving mind, -> 
Which hath a judging wit, and chuftng will! 

Now if God's pew'r fhould ner elegion biad, 
Her mutions then wouid ceale, and Band ail Gill, 


Davies. 


Millon, 


3. Votuntare preference. 

He cai!s upon the finners to turn themfelves 
anduiive; Setelissus, esac he has tee before ts life 
and death, anderctemed 2t to our sown election 
which we will chute. Regers. 
. Difcernment; ciftinction;diferimination. 

Tre diicoveri::g of thefe colours. cannut be doze 
but out of a very unmiverial knowledge of things : 
which fu cieareth mens judgment ano ¢/c4ior; as 
it is Che leis apt to flide int error. oy « Bacon, 

In favour, to ule men with much diference 
and e/:&.e is gocd: for it maketh: tholepreferred 
me tcarkrul, and the reat more othcious. 

Bacon. 
lIn theology.] ‘The predetermination 
of God by which any were fele@ed for 
eternal life. 

The conceit about abfolute elen to eternal 
life, fome enthuiialts entertaining, have been made 
remifs in the practice of virtue. atlterbury, 
6. ‘he ceremony of a publick choice. 

[was forry to hear with what partiality, and 

popular heat, c'e ions were carried iu many places. 

King Charles. 

Since the Yate diifolution of the club, many 

perfons*pur up for the next e/eFian, Ad:difon. 
LES Tita adj. [from ele@.] - 

. Regulated or bellowed. by eleQion or 

baaliihices 

lL will fav pofttively and refolutely, that itis 1m- 


poMible an e/eeae monarchy thould -be fo frée 
aud abiv‘ute as an hereditary. Bacon. 


The laft change of; their government, from 
eeBive to hereditary, has made it fecna hitherto 
of lefs force, and unAtter for ation abroad. 


Temple. 


eja 


vir 


i) 


. Exerting the power of choice. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a 
contradition; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice: whereas all’ moralgaatinefs confit- 
eth in the e/ePrve et of the unde: anding will. 

è Grew’ sCoficlagin Sacre 


Eve'ctivery. advs [from ek?.] By 
choice; with preference of ones toyan- 
other. 

How or why that fhould have fuch an influence 
upon the spirits, as to drive them inio thofe mw- 
cles e/eGivc/y, I am not fubtle enough to difcern. 

l Ray on the Creation. 

They work not eleéliveiy, ar upon propohng 

to themfelves an end of thei operations. Gretu. 


dle a n. f. (from eled. | 
. He that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. TET 


ÉL Ë 
„Fiom, the new world her filver and her guid 
Came, like a tempeft, tu confound the old; 
Feeding with thefe the brib'd edec?ors’ hup-s, 
Alone fhe gave us emperors and popes. Fuller 
2. A prince who has a voice tn the choice 
of the German emperour, 
ELECTORAL. adj. { fromeledor.] Having 
the dignity of an elector. 
Evectorare. n. Ji [from cletor.] The 
territory of an elector. 
He has a great and powerful king for his fon- 
In-taw fand can hunii command, when he 


pleales, the whole Rreagts of an e/ecforate in the 
empie. Addifon's Preehokler. 


Ere'errE. nof. [eh@rum, Latin.) 

1. Amber; which, having the quality when 
warmed by friction of attracting bodies, 
gaveto onetpecies of attraction the name 
of edechicity, and to the bodies that fo at- 

~ tract SE GA ick. 

2. A mised metal. 

Change filver plate or veffe! into the compound 


fut, being a kind’ of filver elre, and turn the 
recit into cotn. Pacon 


ELECTRICAL. } ady. [from eké&run. 
bhBCTRICK. 6... See Execmn E. Jie 
1, Attrachive without magnetifins attract- 
ive bya peculiar property, fuppofed once 
to*belong chiefty to amber. 
By. eleGfrick bodics do L conceive not fuck only 
_ #8 take up light bodies, in which number the 
ancicnts only placed jett and amber; but fach as, 
sunveniently placed, attract ali bodies palpable. 
Brown, 
An éeStrict body can by friétion emit an ex- 
hatation fo’ fubtile, and yet ‘fo porent, as by its 
emifisa to caufe no fenfible diminution cf the 
weight of thele/ec?vick body, and to be expanded 
through a fphere, whofe diameter is above two 
fect, and yet.ta be able to carryruplesd, copper, 
or leaf-galc, at the diftance of, above a. foot:trom 
the elé ick body. Now7s0r. 


2, Produced by an ele€tvick body. 

FF that uttraction were not rather eeA?rica/than 
m.agnctical, it was wonderous what He mont de - 
Jivereth concerning a glafs, wherein the magiltcry 
of loacflone was prepared, which retained an 

* attraktive quality.  - Broun 
` IF a piece of white paper, ar a white Cloth, 
or the erd of.one’s Anget, beshesd at about a 

» quarter of an inch from. the glalsy the ele? rick 
vapour, excited by friction, wall, by dafhing 
aganft the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put 
mito fuch an agtiation as to cmit lube. 

Newton's Opticks. 


Evteraverry. a. fi [from eeGrick. See 
Iknectre.] A property in fome bo- 
dies, whereby, when rubbed fo as to grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or 
focu like fubftances,to them. Quincy. 

Suck was the account given a few years ago ot 
electricity; -but the indufiry of the prefent aze, 
fir® eacucd by the experiments of Gray, has 
efeovercd in elcricify a multitude of philofo- 
Fiucal wonders. Bodies eleétruficd by a {phere 
of glafs, turned nimbly round, not only emit 
fame, but may be ptted with fuch a quantity of 
the ele@rical vapour, as, if difcharged at once 
upon a human body, would endanger life The 
force of tius vapour kas hitherto appeared inftan- 
lancou:, perfons at both ends uf a long chain 
f-cming to be Riuck at once. The philofophers 
zre now endeavouring tu intercept the itrukes of 
lightning. 

Eve'cr usryes®. [el@arium, Calius 
drrel, which is now’ written e/c@uary. ] 
A form of medicine made of conferves 


and powders, in the confjftence of honey. 
Lle€Mearies made up with honey ur fyrup, when 
the conofittencs is too thin, ferment; and when 


J. E E 


too thick, candy. By hoth which the ingredi- 


ents will be akercd or impaired Quincy. 

We mect with divers e/eeFwaries, Which have 
no ingredient except fugar, comman to any two 
of thom. Beyle. 

ELEEMOSYNARY. adi. [ianzoc rs] 
t. Living upon alms; depending upon 
charity. Not ufed. 

It is little otter than an abturdity, that the 
caute thoutd be an cleemsfymary tor its fubliftence 
tu its CHeals, as a: natuic pultcriour to and de- 
pendent on iulclf. Glanuille’s Scepfis. 

2. Given in charity. “his is the prefent 
uf. 

E LAGAS ss efp [ekgantta, Latin. ] 

E'LeGancy. § Misr 

1. Beauty vather foothing than ftriking ; 
beauty without grandeur; the beauty of 
propricty not of greatnefs. 

Sr. Auguftine, out of a kand of elegancy in 
writing, makes fomc difference. Raleigh. 

There queflions have mor- propriety, and 
clepincyy underftond of the old world. Burnet. 

2. Any thing that pleafes by its .nicety, 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

My compofitions in gardening Are altogether 
Piscarick, and run into the beautiful wild- 
neis of naturc, without tae weer elegancics of 
art. Spectator, 


ELEGANT. adj. [elegans, Latin. ] 
i. Plealing by minuter beauties. . 
Trifles themfelves are elegant in him. ` Pope. 

There may’ thou find fome ¢/:gant retreat. 

o London. 
2. Nice; not coarfe; not grofs. 
Polite with cundour, elegant with eafe. 
E'necanrtiy. adv. {fromm elezant.] 
1. In fucha manner as to pleefe. 

Naw read with, them thule organic arts which 
enible men to difcourfe and write perfpicucudy, 
elegantly, andaccurdingto the ftf itvle of lofty, 
mean, or lowly. Melton, 

In a pocm elegantly writ, 
Į will not quarrel with a fight miake. 
Rofeommon. 
2. Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty ; 
with pleafing propriety. 

They deicribe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and in pact gravely and fententioully. Bacon. 

Whoever would write cleganrly, muft have 
regard to the cilerent turn and juncture of every 
peiiud : there muit be proper diltances and paules, 

Pope: Ody Jey, Notes, 

Erect ack. adj. [elsgtacus, Laun.) 
1. Ufed in elegics. 

2. Pertaining to elegtes. 

Mournful; forrowful. 

Let ¢/egiae luy the woc relate, 

Soft asthe breath of. diktant flutes. 
E'recy. n. f. felegus, Latin. ] 

t. A mournful fong. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
upen brambles, all furfooth deitying the name of 
Rofalind. Shasfpeure, 

2. A funeral fong. 

So on Meander’s banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful iwan Gngs her own elegy. Dryder, 
3. A hort poem without points or affected 


elegancies. 


ELEMENT. n. f. [elementum, Latin.) 
1. ‘the firit or conilituent principle of any 
thing. 

If nature fliould intermit her courfe, thofe 
principal and mother elem:nts of the world, 
whereof all things in this lower world are made, 
fhould loofe the qualities which now they have. 

Hester, 

A man may rationally retain doubts concein- 
ing the number of thofe ingredients of bodies, 
which fume call elements) and others principles. 

Lele, 


Pepe. 


a 
Rs 
Goy. 


ELE 


Simple fubfrances are either fpiries, which have 
no manner cf compofition, or the frit principles 
of bogies, ufually called efem ats, of wich oher 
bodics ure comipound.d Mates. 


2. The fonrelements, ufuatly fo called, are 
earth, fire, air, water, of which our world 
is, compoled. When it is uled alone, 
element commonly means the atr. 

The king is but a man: the violet finelis to 
binas it doth to me; and the eliment thews to 
him as it doth to me. Shuk/peare. 


My dearctt lifter fare thee well ; 
The elarestt be kind to thee, and make 
Thy {pitts all of comfort. Skat {peare. 
The king, 
Contending with the fictful elements, 
Bids the wind blow che earth into thé fea, 
Or fwell the curled waters, | Shut/o. Ksg Lear. 
The heavens and the earth will pafs away, and 
the e/ements anelt with fervent heat. Leter. 
Here be four of you, able to make a good 
world; for you are as differing as the four e'e- 
ments. Bacon. 


He from his faming thip his children fcrt, 

To perith ina milder edenent. Waller. 
3. Lhe proper habitation or {phere of any 
thing: as water of lith. 3 

We are fimple men; we do not know fhe 
works by charms, by f{pclls, and fuch daubry as 
is beyond our elemert. Shak/peare. 

Our torments may, inlength of time, 
Become our-clew:ents. Milton. 

They thew that they are out of their element, 
and that logick is none of their talent. 

Baker on Learning. 
4. An ingredient ; a.conftituent part. 
Who fet the body and the limbs 
Of this great {port together, as you guefs ? 
One fure that promites no e/ ment 
An {uch a bufinefs. Siskfp, Heary viis. 


. The letters of any langnage, 


6. “Phe loweit or frit rudiments of litera- 
ture or {cience. 

With reigion ai fareth as with other fcienc:*; 
the firft delivery of the elment: thereof muil, for 
like confideration, be fiamed according to the 
weak and {lender capacity of young beginners, 

Hocker. 

Every puta fhould keep a perty fchoolmafjer, 
Which fhould bring wp claldrenaa the frit e/ee 
ments of letters. Spenfer, 

We, when we were children, were in bondaze 
under the c/emenés of the world. Gai. 

Tucre is nothing: more pernicious to a youth, 
In the cements oi painting, than an ignorant 
matter. Dryden, 


Zo E'tement. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To compound of clements. 


Whether any one iuch body be met with, in 
thole faic to be edimcazed bodies, I now gueftioms 


Boyle. 
2. To conftitute; to make asa firft prin- 
ciple. à 
Dull fublunary, lover's love, 
Whofe foul is fente, cannot admit 
Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 
The thing which elemeorted it. Denne. 


ELEMENTAL. Gey. [from element. ] 
i. Produced by fome of the four elements- 
If cutky fpots are yary’d on his brow, 
And ftreak’d with ted, a troubl'd colour how ; 
That fullen mixture (hall at once Ceclare 
Winds, rain, and forms; and elemental war. 
Dry lens Wirgit, 
Soft yielding min@s to water glide away, 
And tip with nymyhs, their elemental tea. 


Pepe. 
2. Arifing from frit principles. 


Leeches are by tome accounted poifon, no- 
properly, -that is by temperamental cuntrariezy, 
occult form, or fo much as e¥mental iepugnancy ; 
but inwardly taken, they falten upon the veins, 
and occahun an ettthon of bloud. Brown. 


EILE 


ELEMENSTA'RITY. n.f. [from elementary.] 
The fimplicity of nature, or abfence of 
compofition; being uncompounded. 


A very large-clafs of creatures in the earth, far 
above the condition of elementarity. Brown. 


Eveme xtary. adj. [from clement. ] 
1. Uncompounded ; having only one prin- 
ciple or conftituent part. 

Allrain water contains in it a copious fediment 
of terrcftrial matter, andis nota fimple elemerr- 
ary water. Ray 

The elementary (alts of animals are notthe fame 
as they appear by dittillauon. Arbuthnot. 

2. Initial; rude. 
EDEM bs tes 

This drug is improperly called gum eleri, 
being arefin. The genuine elemi is brought from 
/Ethiopia in dattith maffes, or in cylinders, of a 
yellowith colour. It is very rare in Europe, and 
fuppofed to be produced by a tree of the olive 
kind. The fpurious or American elemi, almott 
the only kind known, is of a whith colour, 
with a greater or lefs grecnith or yellowith tinge. 
It proceeds from a tall tree, which the Braflians 
wound, and colle& the rein. Hills Mat. Med. 

Eve’'ncn. n. f- [elenchus, Late] An argu- 
ment; a fophifm. 

The tr delufion Satan put upon Eve, and bis 
avhole tentation might be the fame e/ench conti- 
nucd, as when he faid, Ye fhall not die; that 
was, in his equivocation, you fhall not incur pre- 
fent death. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Difcover the fallacies of our common adver- 
fary, that old fophifter, who puts the moft abu- 
live elenchi onus. Decay of Piety. 

Everts. n. f. Some name the apples in 
requeit in the cider countries fo; not 
known by that name in feveral parts of 


England. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


E’nepuant. n. f. [elephas, Latin. ] 

1. The largeit of all quadrupeds, of whofe 
fagacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
underftanding, many furprifing relations 
are given. This animal feeds on hay, 
herbs, and all forts of pulfe ; and is faid 
to be extremely long lifed. He is fup- 
plied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
lage, which hangs between his teeth, and 
ferves him for hands. His teeth are the 
ivory. Calmet. 

He loves te hear, 
That unicorns may he betray’d with trees, 


And bears with glafics, elephants with holes. 
Shak{peare. 


The elephant hath joints, but not far courtefy ; 
His legs are for neceffity, not flexure. Shukypcure. 
2. lvory; the teeth of elephants. 
High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The crowd (hall Cxfar’s Indian war behald. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Everuantiasis. 2. f. [eleshantiafs, 
Latin.] A fpecies of leprofy, fo called 
from covering the fkin with incruft- 
ations like thofe on the hide of an ele- 
phant. 
ELEPHA'NTINE., adj. [elephantinus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the elephant. 


To ELEVATE. v. a. [cleva, Latin. ] 


3. To raife up aloft. 
This fubterrancan heat or Gre, which elevates 
the water out of the aby fs. Wodlward, 


2. To exalt ; to dignify. 
3. To raife with great conceptions, 
Others apart fat on a hill retir’d, 
fn theuzhts more elevate, and reafon’d high 


Oi providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 
Miltcn. 


ELF 


Yn all that great extent, whercin the mini 
wanders, in thofe remote fpeculations it may fecm 
to be elevated with, it firs not beyond fenfe or 
rehection. Locke. 

Now rifing fortune elevate: his mind, 

He fhines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 
Í ‘ Savage. 
4. To elate with vitious pride. 

To miichief {wift, nope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his creft. Milton, 
5. To leffen by detraftion. This fenfe, 
though legitimately deduced from the 
Latin, is not now in ufe. 

When the judgments of learned men are 
alledged againft you, what do they but either e/e- 
ware their credit, or oppofe unta them the judz- 
ments of others as learned ? Hooker. 

ELEVATE. part. adj. (from elevated. } 


Exalted; raiied aloft. 
On each fide an imperial city ttood, 
With tow’rs and temples proudly ¢/:vate 
On feven fmall hills. Milton, 
Eveva tion. n. / [elevatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of raifing aloft. 

The difruption of tne ftrata, the elevation of 
fomc, and depreflion of others, did not fall out 
by chance, but were directed by a difcerning 
principle. Woodward. 

2. Exaltation; dignity. 

Angels, in their teveral degrees of esevaticn 
above us, may be cudowed with more compre- 
henfive faculties. Locks, 

3. Exaltation of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poffible 
application und elevation of fpuit, with all the 
heart, foul, and mind, Norris. 

4. Exaltation of ftyle. 

His ftile was an eisgant perfpicuity, rich of 
phrafc, but feldom any bold metaphors; and fo 
far from tumid, that it rather wanted a little e/e- 
vartion, Wotton. 

5. Attention to objects above us. 

All which diferent elevations of fpirit unto 

God, are containcd in the name of prayer. Heaker, 
6. The height of any heavenly body with 
refpe& to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe 
which have more than feventy-three degrecs of 
northern elevation, as Nova Zembla. Brown. 

Eveva Tor. n.f. (from elevate.] A raifer 
or lifter up, applied to fome chirurgical 
inftruments put to fuch ufes. Quincy. 

ELEVEN. aaj. ( ændlepen, Saxon. ] Ten 
and one; one more than ten. 

Had I 2 dozen fons, and none lefs dear than 
Marcius, I had rather e/even dic nobly for their 
country, than one voluptuoufly furfeit out of 
aétion, Shak/peare. 

ELEVENTH., adj. [from eleven:) The 


next in order to the tenth. 
In the eicventh chapter he returns to {peak of 
the building of Bebel. Raleigh's Hifary. 
ELF. n. f. plural elvese (elf, Welf. 
Baxter’s Gloff. ] 
1. A wandering fpirit, fuppofed to be feen 
in wild unfrequented places ; a fairy. 
Through this houfe give glimmering light, 

By the dead and drowfy fire; 
Every c/f, and fairy fprite, 
Hop as light as hird from briar. 

Fairy cives, 
Whofc midnight revels Ly fome forelt fide, 
Or fountain, fome belated peafant tces, 
Or dreams he {ces. 
The king of eifs and littie fairy queen 
Gambol'd on neaths, and darc’d on cv’ry green, 
Dryden. 
If e'er one vifion touch’d thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurfe and all the prictt have taught ; 
Of airy elves by msonelight thadow (cen, 
The filver token, und the circled gicen. 


S hakfpeare 


Milten. 


Pye. 


| Oe Ome | 
2. A devil. 


That we may angels feem, we paint tnem ¢/ress 
And arc but fatires to fet up ourlelves. Dryden. 
However it was civil, an angel or elf; 
Fə: he ne'er could have Gill’d it fo well of himfelf, 
Swift, 
To Err. v.a. [from the noun.] Toen- 
tangle hair in fo intricate a manner, that 
it is not to be unravelled. This the 
vulgar have fuppofed to be the work of 
fairies in the might ; and all hairfo matted 
together, hath had the name of e/f-locks. 
Hanmer. 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
lanket my loins, ¢/f all my hair m knots. 
Shak/peare, 
E'LFIN. adj. [from e/f.] Relating to 
fairies; elfith ; belonging to elves. 
Now when that idledream wasto him brought, 
Unto tnat elfin knight he bade him fly, 
Where he flept foundly. Spenfer. 
E'’LrLocK. n.f [elf and lock.] Knots 
of hair twifted by elves. 
This is that very Mab, 
That plats the mancs of horfes in the night, 
And cakes the ¢/f-/ocks in foul fluttith hairs, 
Which once untangl’d, much misfortune bodes, 
Shak/peare, 
To ELI'CITE. v. a. [elicto, Latin. } To 


{trike out ; to fetch out by iabour or art, 

Although the fame truths may be e/icited, and 
explicated by the contemplation uf animals, yet 
they arc more clearly evidenced in the contempla- 
tion of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

He elicits thofe acts out of the meer lapfed ttyte 
of humana nature. Cheyne. 


Exrcit. adj. [elicitus, Latin.) Brought 
into act ; brought from poffibility to real 


exiltence. x 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and 
not the formal elicit a& of mecknefs; mecknets 
being ordinarily annexed to thcle victues. Hann. 

The fchools difpute whether, in morals, the 
external action fuperadds any thing of gond or 
evil tu the internal eicit a& of the will. South. 

Evicita tion. n./. [from elicio, Latin. ] 

That eliertatisn which the f{chools intend, is a 
deducing of the puwer of the will into a&t : that 
drawing which they mention, is merely from the 
appetibility of the objcé&. Bramhall, 

To ELDE. v. a. [elido, Latin.] To 
break in pieces; to crush, 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, from 
whom thefe abjetions proceed, fly for defence, 
when the force and itrength of the argument is 
clided. Hecker, 


ExviciarLity. n. f. [from eligible.] Wor- 
thinefs to be chofen. 

The bufinefs of the will is not to judge con- 
cerning the nature of things, bur to chuute them 
in confcquence of the report made by the undc- 
Randing, as to their e/igshility or goodnets. 

Fiddes’ Sermons, 

E‘LIGIBLE. adj. [eligitilis, Latin.] Fit 

to be chofen; worthy of choice; pre- 
ferable. 

A Britifh miniftry ought to be fatistied, if, âl- 
lowing to every particu‘ur man that his private 
fclreme is wifcht, they can perfuade him, that next 
to his own plan, that os the government is the 
moh eligibie. Addifor s Frechelider. 

Did they really think, that going on with the 
War was more eligible for their country than the 
leat abatement of thofe conditions ? Swifs. 

That the molt plain, hurt, and lawful way to 
any good cnd, is more ey ble than one direétly 
contrary in fome of all of thefe qualities. Sauifr. 

Certainty, in a deep difircis, is more eligible 
than fufpenfe. Clarif. 


E'LIGIBLENESS. x. f. [from eligible. ] 
Worthinefs tobe chofen; preferableucfs. 


E hel. 


ELIMINA rion. Ne f [eliminn, Latin. ] 
The a@ of banifhing ; the aét of turn- 
ing out of duors; rejection, Lift. 


Rusios, a. f. [elifio, Latin.) 
y. Phe’ aét of cutting off: as, can’s the 
attemet, there is an clition of a fyllable. 
You will obferve the abbrevis Hons wuti ete fron , 
by which confopants of Molt oliduras founds ine 
joined together, without any fulteaimg vowel to 
intervene. Siw? 
2, Divilion ; feparation of parts. 
The caule given ot found, thatit would be an 
e'ilian of the air, whereby, it they mean any thing, 
they mean a cutting or divicing, or clie an atic- 


Nuating of the au, is butatcimof ignorance. 
-e LJiacon 


Evixa'tion. n. fi [elixus, Latin.} The 
act of boiling or ttewing any thing. 
Even to ourtelves, and more perfeét animals, 
water performs no fubttantial nuirition; tersing 
for refrigeration, dilution uf foiid aliments, and 
its e/fxation in the ttomach. Brown. 


FEur’xir. n. f. [Arabick.] 
1. A medicine made by ftrong infulion, 
where the ingredients are aimott dif- 
folved.in the menftruum, and give it a 
thicker confiitence than a trreture. 
l Quiney. 
For when nouicaling.ar prevail’d, 
When cordials and ed:nirs raii’ d, 
On your pale check -he dropp’d the fhow'r, 
Reviv'd you like a dying tluw'r. Walis. 
2.: The liquor; or whatever it be, with 
whichchymiits hope to tranfmute metals 
to gold... 
No chy mift yet the e/i /r got, 
But glorifies his pregnant pot, 
If by the way tohim befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 


3. Lhe extract or quinteffence of anything. 
In the foul, when the fupreme facult es move 
regularly, the intcrior pafiuns and atfections fol- 
lowing, there arifes a ferenity manitcly beyond 
the highett quinte fence and.c/iavr of worldly de- 
light. South. 
4. Any cordial; or invigorating fubflance., 
What wonder then, if ficlds and regions hfre 
Breathe forth élixir pure ! 
Erk. n.f. [eles saxon.] A large and 
ftately animal of the ftag kind. The 
neck is fhort and flender; tue eats nine 
inches Hn ‘lengthjeand four in breadth. 
The colour of its coat in winter is grey- 
ihh, in fummrer itis paler. The “horns 
of the male are fhort and» thick” near 
the head, where it by degrees expands 
mto a great breadth, with feveral pro- 
minences in its edges. Hill. 
And, fcarce his head 
Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, tne brapening ik 
Lies flumb’ring flent in the white abyis. ` 
1 Pree) ji Thonfon. 


Donne. 


Err. af. [eln, Saxon. ) 
1. A meafire containing forty-five inches, 
or a yard and a quarter. / 
They are faidi to roake ycarly, forty thouland 
pieces of linen cloth, reckoning wo hundred ¢//s 
to the piece. stddifon. 
2. It is taken proverbially for a long 
meafure, qa =E 
Acquit thee bravely, play the man ; 
Look not on pleafures as they come, hut zo: 
Defer not the latt virtue; life’s poor {pan 
Makes not an elf by trifling in thy woe. /Terdert. 


ELLIPSIS. n. f. [irure] 
x. A figure of rhetorick, by which fome- 
thing is left out neceffary to be fupplied 
Vou. I. 


Mitors Par. Lo 


k LO 


by the hearer: as, the thing I live, for 


the ching which J love. 
The words are demecred by way of ellie, 
Ram. iv. 13. lPanmond. 
2. [In geometry. ] An oval figure, being 
ce ucrated from the fechion.of.a cones by 
a plane cutting bcth hides at the cone, 
but net parallel to the bale, which prò- 
duces a cirele, and mecing with the 
bafe when produced: Harris. 
On tie evlinder melined, eeleribe aa elispfis 
prralicn to tae honzon, Ay Jens’ Diecdalus. 
‘Lac plan ts could net pefably ACh ue faci re- 
volutions 1m ew culad Obbeg urd elon fos very oditile 


cccentrick. Bevtiey. 


Evirerré sts 2 ad. [from e/hip/s.] Hav- 
| Exuierick. § ing the form of in’ellip- 
{is ; oval. 

Since the planets move in cAuptsck orbits in onc 
of whofe tuce the fun is, and by a radius from the 
fun defertheequal areas in equal times, which no 
other law of a circuiating Hurd, but the harmo- 
nical circulation, can-account for; we mut find 
oara iw fer the paraecntical motion, that may 
make the orbits sf prick, Cheyne. 

Intanimals, that gather food from the'ground, 
the pupil ts oval or ciliptical; the greatcit diame- 
temgoing Uantverlely from fide tontide, 

Cheynsts Paily Brin. 


Etsi n. /. [ulmus, Lat. elm, Sdxon.] 


LH Plath. 

The ipecics arc, the cammon rough -leavede/#; 
the witch bazel, on broad-leaved cm, by fome 
culled the British v/m; the fmuoth-leaved or witch 
cIm. Neither of them were originally natives ot 
this country ; Lut they have propagated’ them- 
felves by feeds and fuckers in fuch plenty as hard- 
ly to be rooted out; efpecially in hedgerows, 
where there is harbour for thetr roots. They arc 
veiy proper to place in hedgerows, upon the bor- 
ders of the fields, where they will thrive better 
than when planted in a wood or clofe plantation, 
and their fhade will not'be very injurious to what- 
ever grows under them ; fur they may be trained 
up in form of an hedges keeping|thein cut every 
yew, to theyheysht uf furty ov fifty feet: but they 
thould.wot be plated. ton.gear fruittrces > becaule 
the rents of the e/m will intermix with the roots 
ol uthe trees, and deprive them of uourilhinent. 

© MANE? 
The rival‘ feat, : 
Whofelitty ems and venerable oaks, 
Juvite she rawk, who higtamid? the boughs, 
In catly fpring, Wainy city builds... J /:smfor. 
2.0ft wastuled to fupport vines, sto which 
the poets allude: 

Thou artan c/a, my hufhand ; Ta vine, 

Whole weakness marricd tu thy Rronger itate, 


Makes me with thy tirength tocommunicate. 
Skutfpcarc. 


Erocu’tion. n. f. (elocutio, Latin. ] 


1. “Phe power of fluent: fpeech. 
A travelled doctor of phyhck, of boid. and of 
able erecu tion. Wotto:. 


2. Power of fpeaking ; fpeech. 
Whaofe tafte, too lòng forborne, at Arft ¢ flay 
Gave e/ecut:on to the mute, and tatuzhe 
The tongue not made tor fpeech to fpeak thy 
praife. Dies 


3. The power of .expreffion or diction ; 
eloquence ; beauty of swords. 

The third happinefs of his poet’s imagination 
ie erccution, or the art of cloathing or adorning 
that thoughe fo found, and varied, imapty figni- 
ficant, and founding words. Dryden. 

As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 
thoughts, fo much more to exprefs those thoughts 
WUD es6ecetion. Dryden. 

E.ocy. n. f. [eloge, French.] Praife; 
panegyrick, 
5 


EILO 


Buckingham lay nnderimalli ons 4f malediAions, 
which attncipriyce’s arrival did vanih iaro pu aries 
and elogres: ht arton 

Li i durig Cs all T know of the elger received 
concerning hini, ! fhould offead the modet, of 
our author. Mayle 

Some excellent pelons, above my approvals 
of clopyy tase conlideied this (ubyeet. 

i? llar i Elements of Sper k, 

70 E'LOIGNE. a. a. [eloigner, French )] 

To put at a diftance; to remove cne 
tar from another. Now difufed. 

From worldly care pimfedt he did efen, 

And greatly thinned manly exercie.. F. Queen 

I'l tell thee now, dear love! what thou frilt do 
To anger deftiny, as the doth us; 

How | fhailttay though the egre me thus, 
And how pofterit;; fihiit know it too, Darre, 


To ELONGATE, v. a, [from longus, 
Latin. ] 

1, To lengthen; to draw ont; to pro- 
tract sto fireteh. 


2. To put further off... 

The firtt far of Arics inthe time of Meton the 
Athenian, was placed in the very intertedtion 
which is now cloxgased and muved caf ward tween - 
ty-cight degrees. Brower 

To EvoNGATE. v. n.t To go off to a 

| diftance from any thing. 

i About Cape Fite in Branlia, the fouth point of 
the compafs waricth twelve degrees unto the weft ; 
but -/rgating froin the cualt of Brafitia, towarc's 
the horc of Africa, it varicth ealtward. Br; uw, 

ELONGATION. n. f. [from elongate. ] 

1: The act of ftretching or lengthening 
itfelf. 

To this) motionof sclonpatiar of the fibres, 1s 
owing theunionor conglutination of the perts of 
the body, when they ars {c¢parated by a wound. 

p ' i Arbuthnot on Alimenes, 

2. The ftate of being flretched. 

3. [Iw medicine.] An imperfeé luxation, 
when the ligament of any joint is'fo ex- 
tended or relaxed “as to lengthen’ the 
limb, ‘but yet not let the bone’go'qitite 
out of its place. . Duircy, 

Plonpatiens are the cHe of an human foalcing 
upon ligament rnereby making it ldiesto, ke 
firetcwed, sand to Le thrutth) quite, out uporciery 
little force. IP ft ma's Sa rgrry, 

» Dittance; fpaceatemwihich one thing is 
diltanttrom»another. 

The diftant pairs in tiie ectettivlvexpanie ap- 
pearto'the eye in totmall a degiee cf elmpar-sa 
from anotherj asbearsuio propartion ito, what is 
real: Giamalle’s Seep). i. 

5. Departure; removal. 

Nor then Nadit been placedin a middle poir», 
but that of defcent or clu ngasion. Broten. 


To ELOPE. Sa a. Lopen to run, Dut.] 
Torun away ; to break loofe; to ef- 
cape from law or reftraint. 


It is neceffary to treat women as members of 
the body pclitick, finec! great numbers ot them 


have eloped trom their allegiance. Adlon. 
What from the dame can Paris hope ? 
She may as well from him erope. Price, 


The fool wholewwite ¢opememe thrice a quarter, 
For matrimonial folace dics a martyr. Feoe, 


ELO PEMENT. n. f. [from cithe) De- 


parture from jult.reftraint;, 1ej<Ction of 
» lawful power : commonly ufed of a wife, 
An ¢opemen? is the voluiitary departure of a 
wife trom her bufhand to live with an aduitere, 
and with whom fhe lites in breach of the marri- 
monial vow. Aylfe's Pare pir, 
The negligent huftand, trufting to Ile etficacyy 
of his principle, was undone by his wite’s ¢/es-. 
ment vom him. adr butiriot 
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PATAS 


E'rors. n.f [Pel.}] A fih: reckoned 
however by Milton among the ferpents. 
Scorpion and afp, and amphifbena dire, 
Ceraltes horn’d, hydrus, and c/ops drear, 
And diptas. Milton's Par, Lof. 
ELOQUENCE. n. f. (eog-cutia, Latin.) 
1. The power of fpeaxing with fluency 
and elegance; oratory. 
Action is e/oguence, and the eyes of the igno- 
rant 
More learned than the ears.  S“ak/p. Cortolanus. 
Athens or free Rome, where ¢/oquence 
Flounth'd, fince mute. Milton. 
His infant fottnets pleads a milder doom, 
And fpeaks with all the cogucace of tears. 
Heigh, 
2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. | 
Say the ke mute, and will not tpcak a word ; 


| tes ay 


trate appointeth him what to wear, think the 
gravelt prelates no competent judges wheic if is 
fit for the miinifter to Rand. Ilecker. 
Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough éfewhere.  M¥ton, 
Keftow, bafe man, thy idle threats elfewhere ; 
My mother’s daughter knows not huw to fear. 
Dryden. 
If it contradi what he favs ejewsere, itis no 
new or ttrange thing. Tillotfen. 
Tolk uu e noame ssa. [eluctds, Latin.] 
| =§6To explain; to clear; to mizke plain. 
To elucidate a little the snatter, kz us confi- 
Cer it. Boyls. 


Evucrpa'tion. n, > [from elucidate.) 
Explanation ; cxpotitiou. 

We fhall, in order to the elucidation of this 

matter, fubjoin the folowing experiment. Doyle 
Evucipa tor. 2.f. [from elucidate.) Ex- 
plainer 5 expofitor ; commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe 
of ignorance ard age, and yet morc by their pe- 
dantical elucidators. wicoot 

To ECU DE ala clu, teat I). 
1. To efcape by ftratagem ; to avoid any 
mifchief or danger by artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among US, 
efcape or elude the punithment of any law yet in- 
vented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduct than the refentments of human juftice, 
whenever he can prefume himfelf cunning enough 
to elude, rich enough to bribe, or ttrong enough 
to refit at, will be under no rettraint. Rogers. 

2. To mock by an unexpeéted efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in hades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around, 
And by that laugh the walling fair is found. Pope. 


ELU'DIBLE. adj. [from elude.] Poffible 


Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And fay the uttered piercing eloquence. — Shak/p. 
Fic words attended on his weighty fenfc, 


Aad mild perfuafion flow'din eloquence. Pope. 


E'Loqvent. acy. (eloquens, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the _power of oratory ; having the 
power of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain 
of fitty, andthe honourable man, and the coun- 
fcl'or, and the cunning aitincer, and the eloquent 
orator. Tpaiah. 

Oh death! all e/ogvent, you only prove 
What cuk we dote on, when ’tis man we love. 

Pope. 

‘Erse. pronoun. [elley, Saxon.}] Other; 
one belde : it 1s applied both to perfons 
and things. 

To ftand tained with travel, and fweating with 
dechre to fec him; thinking of nothing efe, 
putting all affairs ¢//e in oblivion, as if there were 
nothing ¢//e to be done but to fee him. Shakfp. 

Should he or any e/fe fcarch, he will find evi- 
dence of the Divine Witdom. Hale. to be defeated. 

He fays, ’twas then with him, as now with you; lennt | : 

He did it when he had nothing e/fe to do. Rida A sate, EA TE ha 


; than the happinefs of trials by juries ; yctif this 
wae": bteffed part of our law be eludible by power and 
ELVES. 

| 


artihce, we lhall have little reafon to boatt. 
Swift. 
The plural of elf. See Exr. 
Fairy elmes 

Whofe midnight revels by fome foreft fidc, 

Or fountain, tome belated peafant fees, 

Or creams he fees. Milton. 
Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear; 
fured, but cither by an internal impretfion of the Tee ces ee naumeucgand Cemons hea «rape. 
notion of a Gud upon our minds, or é/fe by fuch | E LV BLOC Kady J. [from elves and lock. | 
earernal and vilible efe&ĝs as our reafon tells us | Knots in the hair fuperftitioufly fup- 
tmut be attributed to fume caufe ? Tillot{on. pofed to be tangled by the fairies. 

2. Befide; exeept that menticned. From the hike might proceed the fears of poll- 


Pleafurcs which no where elfe werc to be found, ing ¢/welocks, or complicated hairs of the head. 
And all Elyfium in a fpot of ground. Dryden, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


3. It has fometimes or before it fuperflu- | py visu. adj. [from elves, the plural of 
ontlly. elf: it had been written more properly 
elfjh.} Relating to elves, or wandering 
{pirits. 
Thou elvi} markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 
The flave of nature, and the fon of hell! 
No mufe hath been fu bold, 
Or of the latter or the old, 
Thofe e/uviff fecrcts to unfold, 
Which lic from others reading. Drayton 
Evu’MBATED. adj. [elumlis, Lat.) Weak- 
ened in the loins. Dia. 


E.u’ston. n.f. [elufio, Lat.) An efcape 
from inquiry or examination ; a fraud ; 
an artifice. 


An appendix, relating to tħe tranfmutation of 
metals, detects the impoftures and elufions of thote 
who have pretended to it. Woodward. 

Eru'sive. adj. [from elude.] Pra&tifing 
clufion ; ufing arts to efcape. 


Est. adv. 
I. Otherwite. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch ought cf mine befide, by lot my due, 
Rat tand aloof, and think profane to vicw : 
This faulchian, ¢//e, not hitherto withitood, 
Thefe hoitile elds fhall farten with thy blood. 
Dryden. 
What ways are there whereby we fhould be af- 


Bc more at-emivuus, 


O” vife good night your vow. Shak{pcare. 


Ersewners. adv. [elfe and where. | 
y. In any other place. 
There arc here divers trees, which are not take | 
found efewhere, Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 
As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, or | 
Gehon, Nelus; fo where to find them elfewhere | 
te knew not. Ralzigh’s Hifory. 
For, if we chance to fx our thoughts e/fewhere, 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas’d, 
And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Stall be cnquir’d at Delphos, or e//ewhere. Milton. 
Although feafoned bodies may and do live near 
as jung in London as elfewhere, yet new-Cuiners 
znd children do not. Graunt. 
2, In other places ; in fome other place. 
They which ¢//ewhere complain, that injury is 
offered to the meaneft minitter, wheu the magil- 


Shak. 


EMA 


Evufive of the bridal day, the gives 
Fond nopes tu all, and all with hopes deccives. 
Pops. 


Eru'sory. adj. [from elude.} “Tending 


to clude; tending to deceive ; fraudu- 
lent ; deceitful; fallacious. 
It may be feared they arc but Parthian flights, 
ambufcade retreats and e/wfory tergiverfation. 
Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
75 Evu’re, v. a. [eluo, Latin.} ‘To wath 
off. 
The more vily any fpirit is, the more pernici- 
ous; becaute itis harder to be eluted by the blood. 
Arbuthnot on sliiments. 


To ELU'TRIATE. v a. [elutrio, Latin.] 
To decant ; or ftrain out. 

The preffure of the air upon the lungs is much 
lefs than ithas been computed by fome ; but itil 
it is fomething, and the alteration of one tenth 
of its force upon the lungs mult produce tome 
d:ftercnce in e/utriating the blood as it paffes 
through the Jungs. Arbuthnot on stir. 

Ery’stan. adj. {elyfius, Latin.] | Per- 
taining to elyûum ; pleafant ; deliciouily 
foft and foothing; exceedingly de- 
lightful. 

The riser of life, through midft of heaven, 
Rolls o'er el/yfian foweis her amber {ticam. 

Milton, 

ELYSIUM. n.f. (Latin.] The place 
afligned by the heathens to happy fouls; 
any place exquifitely pleafant. 

To have thee with thy lips to top my mouth, 
So fhould’{t thou either turn my Aying foul, 

Or I thould breathe it fo into thy body, 
And then it liv’d in tweet Edyjum. Shukfpeare, 

Em. A contraction of them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words wuh Little or no wit; 

And when with haity noife he {poke ‘em, 
The ignorant for current took "ent. Hudibras. 


To EMA'CIATE. v.a. [emacio, Lat.] 
To walte ; to deprive of flzth. 


Men after long emuciating dicts wax plump, 
fzt, and almoft new. Bacın. 
All dying ofthe confumpticn, die emactatal 
and lean. Graunt. 
To Essa’crate. v.n, To lofe fleth; to 
pine ; to grow lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anx- 
ious enquiry of the {ca’s reciprocation, although 
not drowned therein, Brows, 


Emacta'Tion. n. f. [emactatus, Latin. ] 
1. The aét of making lean. 
2. The ftate of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciatitn or 
leannets were from a phthifis, or from a heetick 
fever. Graunt, 

EMmACULA'TION. n. f. [emaculo, Latin. ] 
The act of freeing any thing trom fpots 
or foulnefs. Di2. 

E'MANANT. adj. [emanans, Lat.] Ifluing 
from fomething elfe. 


The Orft act of the divine nature, relating to, 
the world, and his adminiitration thereof, is an 
emanart act: the moft wile counfe and purpoie 
of almighty God teiminate in thofe two great 
tranfient or emanunt aéts or works, the wak of 
creation and providence. Hale. 


To E’manare, v. n. [emano, Latin.} To 
ifue or flow from fomething elfe. 
Emana’Tion, n. f. [emanatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of iffuing or proceeding from 
any other fubftance. 
Aritotle faid, thatit itreamed by connatural 


refult and emanation from God, the infnite and 
eternal Mind, as the light iffues from the fun. 


Seri As 


EMB 


2. Yhat which iffues from another fub- 
Rance; an eux; eflluvium. 

The expericnce of thofe protitable and excellent 
emanations from God, may be, and commonly arc, 
the frit motive of our luve. Taylor. 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a te- 
nuous emanatron, or continued cfluvium, which, 
after fome diftance, retra&teth unto iticlf; as in 
{yrups, oils, and vitcotitics, which fpun, at length, 
rctire into their former dimenfiuns. Brown, 

Such were the featurcs ot her heav’nly facc ; 
Her limbs were form’d with fuch harmonious 

grace ; 
So faultlets was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation ot the fuul. Dryden. 

The letters, every judge will fce, were by no 
means etfurts of the genius, but emanations of the 
heart. Pope. 

Each emanation of his fares 
That beams on carth, each virtue he inipires ; 
Each ast he prompts, each charm he can create ; 
Whate’cr he gives, are giv'’n for you to hate. Pope. 
Ema’native. adj. [from emano, Latin. } 


lluing from another. Did. 

Jo EMA'NCIPATE, v. a. [emancipo, 
Latin.] To fet free from fervitude ; 
to rcttore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of 
truth, we become emancipated from tcftimunial 
engagements. Brown. 

By the twelve tables, only thofc were called 
unto the inteftate fuccefion of their patents that 
were in the parents powet, excluded all emanci- 
pated children. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

They emancipated themfelves from dependence. 

Arbuthnot. 


EMANCIPATION. n. f. [from emancipate. } 
The act of fetting free; deliverance 
from flavery. 

Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation, 
Glanville’s Scep/ts. 

To EMA'RGINATE. v.a, [margo, Latin. ] 
To take away the margin or edge of 
any thing. Dià. 

To EMA'’SCULATE. v.a. (emafculo, Lat.] 

i. To caftrate ; to deprive of virility. 

When it is found how many ews, fuppofe 
twenty, one ram will ferve, we may geld nine- 
teen, or thercabouts; for if you emuajculate but 
ten, vou fhall, by promifcuous copulation, hinder 
the increafe, Graurt. 

2. To effeminate ; to weaken; to vitiate 
by unmanly foftnefs. 

From wars and from attairs of itate abftain ; 
Women.emu/culate amonatch’s reign. Dry:len. 

Dangerous principles impofe upon our under- 
ftandings, emujculate our {pirits, and fpoil our 
temper. Collier. 


EMASCULA'TION., n. f. [from ema/culate. } 


t. Caftration. 

2. Effeminacy ; womanifh qualities; un- 
manly foftnefs. 

To Ema'te. v. a. [emballer, French. ] 

1. To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind up; to enclofe. 

Below her ham her weed did fomewhat train, 
And her ftraight legs moft bravely were embala 
In golden bufkins of cottly cordwain, F. Queen. 

Jo Empat. v. a. [embaumer, French; 
embalfamer, Spanith.] To impregnate 
a body with aromaticks, that it may 
refilt putrefadtion. 
Fmba'm me, 
Then lay me forth; although unqucen’d, vet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
Shatfpeare. 
I would thew future fimes 


What you were, and teach them t’ urge towards 
fuch : 


EMB 


Verle embulms virtuc, and tombs or thrones of 
rhymes, 
Picferve frail tranfitory fame as much 
As tpice doth bodies trom corrupt air’s touch, 
Danne. 
Mufe! at that name thy facred forrows fhed ; 
Thale tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 


EMBA'LMER. n. f. [from embalm.] One 
that practifes the art of embalming and 
preferving bodies, 

The Romans were not fo good embalmers as the 


Egyptians, fu the body was utterly confumed. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 


To Emva’r. v. a. [from dar.} 


1. To mut; to enclofe. 
Themiclves fur fear into his jaws to fall, 
He forc'd to caftle trang to take their flight; 
Where fatt embur’din mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four ycars beficg'd to make 
them thrall. Spenfer. 
In form of airy members fair embar'd 
His fpirits pure were (ubje&t to our fight. Farrf, 
2. To ftop; to hinder by prohibition ; to 
block np. é 
Tranflating the mart unto Calais, he emhared 
all further trade for the future. Bacon. 
If this commerce ’twixt heav’n and carth were 
not 
Fmbar’d, and all this trafick quite forgot, 
She, for wnofe lofs we have lamented thus, 
Would work more fully and pow'rfully on us. 
Denne. 


EMBARCA'TION. n. f. [from embark. ] 
r. The act of putting on fhipboard. 


The French gentlemen were very folicitous for 
the embarcation of the army, and for the depar- 
ture of the flect. Clarendon, 

2. The act of going on fhipboard. 

Empa'rGo. n. f. [embargar, Spanith.] 
A prohibition to pafs; in commerce, a 
Rop put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjceéts of Flanders drew fo 
great commodity from the trade of England, as 
by emburgo they would foon wax weary of Per- 
kin. Bacon's Henry vit. 

After an embargo of our trading fhips in the 
river of Bourdeaux, and other points of {overeign 
atfront, there did fuccced the action of Rheez. 

Wotton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own parti- 
cular, for the embargo which was laid upon it. 

2 Dryden. 
To EMBA'RKR. v.a. (embarguer, French. } 


t. To put on thipboard. 
Of mankind, fo numerous late, 
All left, in one {mall bottom fwam embark'd. 
Milton, 
The king had provided a good flcct, and had 
caufed a body of three thoufand foot to be em- 
barked on thofe fhips. Clarendon, 


Straight to the thips Æneas took his way, 
Embark’ d bis men, and tkim’d along the fea. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMBARK. Vn. 
1. To go on fhipboard. 
l thould with (peed embark, 
And with their embaily return to Greece. 
A. Philips. 
2. To engage in any affair. 
Jo EMBA’RRAS. v. a. [embarafir, Fr.) 
To perpiex 5 to difrefs; to entangle. 
I faw iny fricad a little embarrujjed, and tuincd 
AWAY. Spectator. 
EMBARRASSMENT. n. /. [fromemdarra/s.] 
Perplexity ; entanglement. 
Lct your method be plain, that your hearers 
may run through it without enbar: ajfrent, and 
tase a clear view of the whole. Maths. 


To bmpaek. ©, a. [from lafe. | 


EMB 


1, To vitiate; to depauperate ; tolowcr; 
to deprave ; to impair. 

Grains arc annual, fo that the virtue of the 
feed ts not worn out; whereas in a trec it s cerba- 
jid by the ground. Buco. 

1 have no (ervice or ignoble end in my pretent 
Jabour, which may, on cither fide, redtiain or 
embaje the treedom of my peor judgment. 

Morton, 

I will rather chufe to wear a crown of thurns, 
than to exchange that of gold for one of icad, 
whofe embafed Acxiblenefs fhali be fureed to berd. 

King Charles. 

A pleafure high, rational, and argelical; a 
pleafure cmbufed with no appendant fling; but 
fuch a one as Leing honey in the mouth, never 
tuine to gall or gravel m the belly. Sueth, 

2. To degrade ; to villify. 

Joy of my life, full oft tor loving you 
I blefs my lot, chat was fo lucky piac’d ; 

But then the more your own raithap l rue, 
That are fo much by fo mean love cmbas'dd. 

Spenfer. 
Empa’ssapor, n. f. [See AmBassa- 


pourR.] One fenton a publick meflage. 
Mighty Jove's embaffador appear’d 
Wirth the fame meffage. Denham. 
Myfelf, my king’s emoaffador, will go. Dryden. 
EmBa’ssapress. n.f. A woman fent on 
a publick meflage. 


With fear the modett matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embaffadre/s veplies. Garth, 


E’'mBASSAGE.) n. fa [It may be ob- 

E’mBassy. f ferved, that though our 
authors write almot  indifcriminately 
embaffador or ambaffador, embaffage or 
ambaffage; yet there is {carcely an ex- 
ample of améa/y, ali concurring to write 
embaffy. 


1. A publick meflage ; a meflage concern- 


ing bufinels between princes or tates. 
Ficth enbaffy and fuits, 

Nor from the itate nor private friends, hereafter, 

Will I lend ear to. Shak{peare's Cortolanvs. 

When ke was at Newcattle he fent a folema 
embfage untu James king ot Scotland, to treat 
and conclude a peace with him. Bacon 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He frit commiffions to thc Latian land, 

In threat’ning endbaffy. Dryden's LEnetd. 
2, Any folemn meifage. 

He fends tiie angels un embaffes with his de- 

crees. Taylor, 
3. An errand, in an ironical fenfe. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a 
writtes embaffage among the ladics, that one 
might fay, lra livc bird) how taught? If deac, 
how madc ? Sidney, 

Nimble mifchance, thatart fo light of foor, 
Doth not thy embalage belong to me; 

And am I lait that’know it? Shakfpcare, 


To EmBa'tTtie. v. a. [from battl.} To 
range in order or array of battle. 
The Enalith are embate/ed; 
To horfe! you gallant princes, {trait to horfe ! 
Shakfpeare, 
l could drive her from the ward of her reputa- 
tion, her marsiuge-vow, and a thoufand other 
her defences, which now arc too trongly on- 
battled againit me. Shakipeare. 
On their embuti/d ranks the waves return, 
And ovetwhelm the war! Milton. 
Embattl'd nations tirive in vain 
The hero's glory to refrain : 
Streatns arm'd with rocks, and mountains ted 
with fire, 
In vain againtt his force confpire. Prive, 
To EMBA'TTLE, wa. To be ranged in 
battle array. 
The night 
Is fhiny, and they Sy we fall exe 
By the fecond hour of the moin 


AA 


EMB 


Sunday in Lent, the feat of Pentecoft, Septem- 
ber 14, December 13. Common Prayer 
Stated times appointed for fafting are Lent, 
and the four fealuns of the year called emberwress 
Ayliffe’s Parevgon 
To EMBE'ZZLE. v. a. [This word feems 
corrupted by an ignorant pronunciation 
from imbecile. | 
1. To appropriate by breach of trut; to 
turn what is intruited in his hands to his 
own ufe. 
He had embezzled the King’s treafure, and cx- 
torted money by way or loan from all men. 
Hay ward. 
2. To wafte; to {wallow up in riot. 
When thou haf ewtexal’d all thy gore, 
Where ’s all thy father left? Dryden 
EMBE'ZZLEMENT, a. fe [from embezzle. } 
1. The a of appropriating to himfct 
that which is received in trutt for an- 
other. 
2. The thing appropriated. 
To Emara’ze. v. a. [blafonner, French. } 


1. To adorn with glittering embellifhments. 
Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo cmS/axe the forenead of the deep, 
And fo Leftud with fars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light. Milen. 
No weeping orphan faw his father’s flores 
Our thrines irradiate, or emblaze the Hoors. Pepe. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enfigns 
armorial. 
Nor Mall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
Rut thou thal: wear it as a herald’s coat, 
T’ emblaze the honour which thy matter got. 
Saakfpcare. 
He from the glittering ftatf unfurl’d 
Th’ impcrial enfign, ttreaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luttrerich emb/az's, 
Scraphick arms and trophies, Milton's Par, Lof. 
Zo Emava’zon. v.a. [blafonner, Fr.) 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to 
grace with enfigns armorial. 
2. To deck in glaring colours ; to fet out 
pompoufly to fhow. 
We find Auguftus, for fume petty conqucit, 
emblazcned by the poets to the higheit pitch. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
EMBLA'ZONRY. n. /. [from embluzon. ] 
Pitures upon fhields. 
Him round 
A globe of fiery feraplim inclos’d 
With bright cmdcczosry and horrent arms, Milton 
EMBLEM. u. f. [inBanya. | 
1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inferted 
into the bedy of another. 


2. An occult reprefentation ; an allufive 


piure; a typical dehgnation. 
Suc had all the royal makings of a queen, 


EMB 


To Expa’y. v.a. [from baigner, tobathe, 
French. } 
1. Tobathe; towet; towath. Not ufed. 
In ter lap a little babe did play 
His cruel {port ; 
Eor in her tircamirg bloud he did embay 
Hus little hands, aad tender joints embrew. 
Farry Queen 
Every fenfe the humour {weet orbay’d, 
And, tlumb‘ring foft my heart did teal away. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. [from bzy.] To enclofe in a bay ; to 
land lock. 
If that the Turkith flect 
Fe oot infhelter'd and enmbay'd, they’re drown’d 
Skakfpcare 


To EMBE'LLISH. v. a. [embellir, Fr.] 
‘Fo adorn; to beautify; to grace with 
ornaments; to decorate. 

Flow much more beauteous had the fountain 
becn, 
Embcllijh’ d with her frf created green; 
W here cry ftal ftreams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native ftone. Dryden. 
Tee names of the figures that embelli ped the 
ditcuurles of thofe that underttvod the art of 
fpcaking are not the ait and tkill of {peaking well 
Lecke 
That which was once the moft beautiful fpot of 
Fraly, covered with palaces,embcilijhed by emperors, 
and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to thew: 
but ruins. Addifon on Italy. 


EMBELLISHMENT. n. f. [from embelli/b. } 
Ornament ; adventitious beauty; de- 
coration ; adfcititious grace ; any thing 
that confers the power of pleafing. 

Cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifcom, dileiphine, and hberal arts, 
The embetiizments of lite. Ad:tifoa's Cato 
Apparitions, vifions, and intereourfes of all 
kinds between the dead and the living, are the 
trequent and familiar eade//jaments ot the legends 
ot the Romuth church. Atterbury 


E'MBFRING. x-f The ember days. A 
werd uled by old 2uthors, now oblelete. 
For ccules good fo manv ways, 
Keep emo'r:ngs well, and fatting days; 
What law commianes we ought to obey, 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wednefday. 


Tuffer, 
Emser s. n.f. without a fingular [emypia, 
Saxon, athes; einmyria, Iflandick, hot 

f inders.] Hot cinders; all 
aines or Cinders. Ot cinders; alhes 
not yet extinguifhed. 

Take hot embers, and put them about a bottle 
filleG with new beer, almouft to the very neck : 
Jet the bottle be weil topped, leit it dy out; and 
continue it, renewing the embers every day for the 
fpace of ten days. Bacon's Nat. Hip. 

If the air will not permit, 

Sone fill removed place wiil fit, 
While giowing emcrs through the room 
Teach ligit to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 

While thus heav'n's bighcit counfels, by the low 

Footfteps of their cffedts, he t:ac’d tvo well, 
He tolt his troubled eyes, :abers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax tou hot for hell. 
Crafaaww. 
He faid, and rofe, as holy zeal infpires ; 
Ile rakes hot embers and renews the hres. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
E'mBerweek. n. f. [The original of this 

word has been much controveited : fome 
Cerive tt from enders or athes Itrewed by 
penitents on their heads; but Nelfon 
decides in favour of Marefchal, who de- 
rives it from ymbren or embren, a courfe 
or circumvolution.} A week in which 
an ember day fails. 


The cmbcr days at the four feafons are the 
Wedreiday, Friday, and Saturday after the frst 


Laid nobly on her. 
land{cape of the country natural to the beaft. 


Gentle Thames, 
Thy mighty matter’s eaiclen, in whole face 


and action, being ail hcad and paws. 


Not ufed. 


manner. 


emblem that af opinions. 
EMBLEMATICAL. ) 
EMBLEMA TICK. j 


cultly reprefentative, 


The 10d, and bnd ot peace, and all fuch emd/ems, 
Shrk/peare’s Henry viin. 
If you diaw your beatt in an cmbe», (kew a 


Peacham on Drawing. 


Sate meeknefs, heighten™d with mwyctiick grace. 
Denham. 

He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge 
wth tifon. 


To E'mBLEM. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To reprefent in an occult or allufive 


The primitive fight of clements doth Atly 
G’anvil ea Scepfis. 


adj. {ficm emòkem. | 


1. Compriling an emblem ; allufive; oc- 


E MB 
In the well fram'’d modcIs, 
With emd/ematick ikih and myftick order, 
Thou thew'dit where tow’rs on battlements 
fhould rife, 
Where gates fhould open, or where walls fhould 
compas. Prior. 
The poets contribute to the explication of re- 
verfes purcly enblematical, or when the perfons 
are ailcgorical. lddifon. 
2. Dealing in emblems; ufing emblems. 
Ey tongue and pudding to our friends explain 
What docs your emb/ematick worthip mean, Pricer. 
EMBLLEMA TICALLY. adv. [from emble- 
matical.| In tne manner of emblems; 


allufively 3 with occult reprefentation. 

Others have fpoken emblemuticaily and hiero- 
gliphicaliy, as to the Egyptians; and the phe 
nix Was the nictoghphich of the fun. Brown. 

He tock a greit tone, and put it up under the 
oak, emblemuticaliy Joining the two great elc- 
ments of mavonry. Swift. 

EmBLe Marist. ne f. [from emblem.) A 
writer or inventer of emblems. 

Thefe fables are Rill maintained by fymbolical 
writers, enb/ematifis, and heralds. 

E/MBO0LISM. TEIR [iuPorropec:. | 

1. Intercalation ; infertion of days or years. 
to produce regularity and equation of 
time. 

The civil conftitutions of the year were after: 
different manner in teveral nations; fome ufing 
the fun’s year, but in divers fathions; and fome 
following the moon, fncing out ewbolifins or 
equ.ilions, even to the addition of whole months, 
to make all as even as they could. Holder, 

2. The time inferted; interealatory time. 


EMBOLUS. n. fe [ucu] Any thing 
inferted and acting in another, as the 
fucker in a pump. 

Our members make a fort of an hydraulick 
engine, in which a chemical lhquor, refembling 
blood, is driven through elaflick channels by an 
embolus, lixe the heart. strbuthnot, 

To EMBO'SS. v. a. [from bafe, a protu- 
berance, French. | 

1. Toform with protuberances; to cover 

with fomething rifing into lumps or 
bunches. 

Timon hath made his everlufting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt flood ? 
Which once a-day, with his embeffed troth, 

The turbulent furge fhall cover. 
Thou art a bile, 

A plague fore, cr emboffed.carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood, Srab/peare. 
Botches and blains mu all his Ach smbe/s, 

And all his peopie. Milton's Par, Left. 

Ail croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each otiser’s backs, 

T? embofs their hives in clutters, Dryden, 

2. To engrave with relief, or rifing work. 

Then o'er the lofty gate lis art embod 
Androgeo’s death, and offrings to his ghoft. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

3. [from emboifler, French, to enciofe ina 
box.] To enclofe; to include; to cover. 

The knight his thrillant fpear again affay’d 
In his biafs-plated budy to embofs. Spenfere 

And in the way, as the did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in inighty arms en:bofi'd, 
Fairy Qucen. 

4. [errhofcare, Italian. ] To enclofe in a 

thicket. 
Like that felf-Legotten bird 
In th’ Arabian woods embol. silkon s Agonipes. 

5- To hunt hard. 

When a ceer is hard run, and foams at the 
mouth, the is faid to be embofl: a dug alfo, when 
he is ftraincd with bard running, efpecially upon 
hard gicund, wil have kis knees fwelled, and 
then ne is {aid to be embol, ‘trom bofe, French, a 
tumour. Hanmer 


Brown. 


Shuke arc. 


EMB 
Oh, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his Shield; the boarof Tic Maly 
Was never fy embof. Shak fpeare, 
We have almott embe him: you fhall fee his 
fall to-night Shakf{peare. 
Emyo'ssment. n.f. [from embo/s. } 
1. Any thing tlanding out from the reit; 
jut, eminence. 
7 £L with alfoin the very middle, a fair mount, 
with three afcents and alleys, cnough fur four to 
walk a-breaft; which I would have to be per- 
fekt eivcles, without any bulwarks or enbefments. 
Bacon. 
2. Relief; rifing work. 

They are at a lofs about the word pendentis ; 
fome fancy it expretles only the great emdoffment 
of the figure, others believe it hung otf the hel- 
uct. in alto rclievo. adddijonon Italy, 

Taoa Emuo’rt ie. v. a. [boutcille, French. } 
To include in bottles; to bottle. 
Stirom, firmett fruit 
Limbdottled long as Priamean Troy 
Withitoud the Greeks, endures. Philips. 
To EMuo wen. u. a. [from bocvel.] Vo 
evifcerate; to deprive of the entrails ; 
to extenterate. 
The fchools, 
Finboweled of their doctrine, have left of 
Yne danger to ittelf. Shakfpeare, 
Emlowelled will I fee thee by and by ; 
Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry tv. 
The roar 
Embowell’d with outrageuus noife the air, 
And all her entrails tore. Milton's Par, Lof. 

Fofti!s and minerals that th’ embsweil’d earth 
Duplays. Phiips. 

To EMBRA'CE. v.a. (embrafer, Fr.) 
1. To hold fondly in the arms ; to fqueeze 
in kindnefs. 

Embrace again, my fons! be foes no more ; 
Nor {tain your country with her childien’s gore. 

Dryden, 

2. To fcize ardently or eagerly ; to lay 

hold on; to welcome; to accept wil- 
lingly any thing offered. 

I take it, your own bufinefs calls on you, 
And you embrace th’ occahon to depart. 

Stat fpeare. 

At frit, her mother earth fhe holdetiy dear, 

And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. 
Davies. 

They who are reprefented by the wife virgins, 
embraced the profefien of the cliriltian rehgion, 

- the toolifh virgins alfo had dure. Tiilotfon 

3. To comprehend ; to^take in: as, xa- 
tural philojophy embraces many feiences. 
4. To comprife; to enclofe ; to contain ; 

to encompafs ; to encircle. 

Low at his feet a tpacious plain is plic’d, 
Rotween the mountain and the fiream embiue'd. 

Denham. 
5. To admit ; to receive. 
Kenton, Heav'n give thee joy! 
What cannot be efchew'd, muit be embraced. 
Shukfpeare 
If a man can he afured of any thing, without 
having examined, what is there that he may not 
embrace for truth ? Loske, 
G. To tind; to take. 
Fleance, his fon, 

Whofe abfence is nu lefs material to me 

Than is his father’s, mult emħrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Shukfpearc's Macbeth. 
~. To fquecze ina hoftile manner. 
72 EmsBra’cr. v.n. Vo join in an embrace. 

Let me comSrace with old Vincentio; 
© And wander we tofee thy honeft fon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 
Shakfpeare. 

Emnra’ce. v. f. [from the verb. ] 


t. *Clafp; fond preflurein the arms; hug. 


EMB 


EME 


Thames, the moit lov'd of all the ecean's[ 1. Figures raifed upon a ground; vari- 


fons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. 
2. A hollile tqueeze ; cruth. 
Emura’cemenr. u. f. [from embrace. ] 
1, Clafp in the arms; hug, embrace. 
Thus death becomes i rival to us all, 
And hopes with foul eabracements her to get, 
In whole decay virtuc’s foic thiine mut fall, 
Sidney, 
There cheithing one another with dear, though 
chalte wndbracemeats, with tweet, though cold 
killes, it might teem thet love was cume to play 
him there without darts. Sidney. 
2. Hottile hug ; grapple. 
There beatts, hybting with any man, (land 
upon their hindertcet; and te this did, being 


ready to give me a threwd canbracement. 
Sidney. 


Denham, 


3. Comprehenfion. | 
Nor can her wide embracements filled be. 
Davies. 
4. State of being contained ; enclofure. 

The parts in man’s body eahly separable, as 
fpirits, blood, and fich, die in the embracements 
of the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, 
and membranes. Bacon's Natural Hifiery. 

5. Conjugal endearment. 

I would freelicr rejoice in that abfence, wherein 
he won honour, than in the embracements of his 
bed, where he would shew molt iove. Shak /p. 

Emsra‘cer. n. J. [from embrace.] The 
perlon embracing. 

Yerare they the greatest embracers of plesfure 
of any other upon earth; and they efteen of 
pearls as pebbles, fo they may {atisfy their guit, 
in point of jpleafure or revenge. Howel. 

EmBRA'SURE. n.f. [embrafure, French. ] 
An aperture in the wall, through which 
the cannon is pointed; battlement. 

Zo EmrRAa' vE. v.a. [from drave.] To 


egated needlework. 
Write, 
In envrald tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like fsphire, pearl, in rich eorbrsidoy, 
Buckled below fair knighthuod’s bending knre. 
Shaklpeari 

Laces and embroideries are more coitly than 
either warm or comely. Bacon. 

Nextthefea youthful traintheirvows exprets’d, 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery 

drefs'd. Pope. 
2. Variegation; diverfity of colours. 

If the natural combrosuery of the meadows were 
helpt and improved by az, a man might make a 
pretty landikip of hisown poflefions. Spediarer. 

To Empro'tr. v. a. (brouiller, French. | 
1. Lo dilturb; to confufe; to diltra& ; 


to throw into commotion; to involve in 


troubles by diffention and difcord. 


Thad no paion, defign, or preparaticn to 
embroil my kingdom in a civil war. Aing Sh. 
Rumour next, and chance, 
And tumult and confuhon, all embroil 4, 
And difcord with a thoufnd various mouths. 
Milion. 
When the found her venom fpread fo far, 
The royal houle embsoil’d in civil war, 
Rais'd on her dutky wings the cleaves the fkies 
Dryden 


2. To perplex ; to entangle. 

The chrittian antiquities at Rome, though of a 
frefher date, are fo exbroiled with fable and 
legend, that one receives Lut little fatistadtion:. 

Adaifon on lraly. 
3. Inthe following paffage the word ‘cems 
improperly uled for droid or burn. 

That knowledge, for which we bolaly attempt 
to rifle God’s cabinet, thould, like the cual 
from the altar, ferve only to enriroi/ and cor- 
fume the facrilegious invaders. Decay of Piety, 


decorate; to embellifh; to deck; to] 70 EMBRO'THEL. v. a. (brothel, brodel. j 


grace; to adorn. Not now in ufe. 
So, both agrec their bodies tu engrave ; 
The great carth’s womb they open tu the fky, 
And, with fad cyprefs, fcemly it embrave. 
Fairy Queen 
To FEIMBROGATE., 2. e Picrev.. | 
To rub any part difeafed with medicinal 
liquors. 

I rcturned her a glafs with oil of rafes and 
vinegar, to embrocute her arin. Wfeman, 

Emproca tion. n. f. [from enbrocate. } 

1, The act of imbbing any part difeafed 
with medicinal liquors or {pirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difeafed part 
is wafhed or embrucated. 

We endeavoured to eales by cifcuticnt and 
cmolient cataplafins, and emdbracrticns of various 
furts. WM ycman's Surgery. 

To EMBRO‘'IDER. v. a. [4roaer, Fr } 
To border with ornament-; to decorate 
with figured work; to diverlify with 
needlework; to adorn a ground with 
raifed figures of needlework. 

Such an accumulation of favours is like a kind 
of embroidering, or lifting of one favour upon 
another. Wetton. 

Enbrotder’ A fo with flower: it had Rood, 
Thit it became a garden of a wood. Waller. 

Ler no virgin be allowed to reccive her lover, 
but in a fuit of her own embroidering. Spee?. 

Iimbroider’é purple clothes the gulden beds; 
Tints flave the tioor, and that the takle {preads. 

Pope. 

EmBROUDERER. n.f. (embroider.] One 
that adoens clothes with needlework. 

Blue fil and purple, the work of the embroi- 
dover. Eccies. 

EMBROIDERY, n.f. [from embroider, ] 


‘Fo enclofe in a brothel. 
Men, which chule 
Law practice for mere gain, buldly repute, 
Worle than emorathed {trumpets proftitute. 
Denne, 


E'MBRYO. } a 
n. fe [ipO.uare 
E'MBryon. f So (peewee) 
1. The offspring yet unfinifhed in the 
worb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may be 
accelerated, if the embryo sipenciivand pertesteth 
fyoner. Bwesn. 

Anexclufion kefore conformation, before the 
birth can bcar the name of the parent, or be fo 
much as properly called an emér yor, Brown. 

The carth was form’d, but in the womb as yct 
OF waters, embiyon immaiure involv'd 
Appear’d not. Mieiten's Pavadife Lop. 

fn that dark womb are the ftigns and suciments 
of an embrya world. Burnet’s Vhesry, 

When the crude embryo carcful natwe breeds, 
See how the works, and how her woik proceeds. 

BiacOnere. 
While the prom's’d fruit 
Lics yet a little embryo, unperceiv'd 
Within its crimton tolds. Thomfon's Spring. 
2. The flate of any thing yet not fit for 
roduétion, or yet unfinified. 

The company tittle fufpected what a noble 
work 1 had then in ezbe ya. Sutft, 

Eme. naf [eame, Saxon.] Uncle. Ob- 
folete. 

Wilt they were vounz, Cafibelantheir ene, 
Was by the people chofen in their tead ; 

Who on vind took the roval diadem, 

And goodly wellit long time governed. Spex/er, 
EMe/NDABLE. adj. (emendo, Latin. ] Cae 

pable of emendation; corrigible. 
Emenpa Tion, n. f. [emendo, Latin. J 


EMN Æ 


t. Correction; alteration of any thing 
from worfe to better. 

The etfence and the relation of any thing in 
being, is titted, beyond any emendation, fur its 
action and ufe; and fhews it to proceed frum a 
niind of the ligheft underftanding. Grew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by ver- 
bal criticifin, 

Emenpa‘tor. n. f [emende, Lat.) A 
corrector; an improver; an alterer for 
the better. ; 

EMERALD. a. f. [emeraude, French; fma- 
ragdus, Lat.| A green precious fione. 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the 
ancient fmaragdus; and, in its molt perfeét 
ftate, is perhaps the motit beautiful of all the 
gems. The rough emerald is ufually of a very 
bright and naturally polithed turface, and is ever 
ofa purc and beautiful green, without the admix- 
ture of any other colour. The oriental eimcraid 
is of the hardnets of the faphire and ruby, and 
is fecond only to the diamond in luitreand bright- 
nefs. Hill on Foffts. 

Do you not fee the grafs how in colour they 
excel the emerald ? Sidney. 

The emerald is a bright grafs green: it is 
found in fffures of rocks, along with copper 
ores, Woodward on Fofft's. 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of {pring, 
When firtt the gives it to the fouthern gale, 
Than the green emerald thows. Thomfon, 


To EME'RGE. v. n. [emergo, Latin.] 


1. To rife out of any thing in which it is 
covered. 

They emerged, to the upper part of the fpirit 
of wine, as much of them as lay immerfed in 
the fpirit. Boyle. 

The mountains emerged, and became dry 
land again, when the waters retircd. 

Thetis, not unmindful of her fon, 
Emerging from tne decp, to beg her boon, 
Purfu’d their track. Dryden's Homer. 

2. To iffue ; to proceed. 

If the prifm was turned about its axis that 
way, which made the ravs encrge more ob- 
liquely out of the fecond rerracting furface of the 
prifm, the image fuon became an inch or two 
longer, or moie. Neavton, 

3. To rife; to mount from a ftate of 
depreflion or obfcurity; to rife into 
view. 

Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light; 

And fhining funs defcend to fable night. 
Dryden's Fabres. 

When, from dewy thade emerging bright, 
Aurora ftreaks the sky with orient bght, 

Let each deplore his dead Pope's Ody fey, 
Then from ancient gloom enmrrg'a 
A nhng world. Thomfon's Summer, 
EMERGENCE Mie o7 f 
EMERGENCY. § n. j. [from emerge. } 
1. The act of rifing out of any fluid by 

which it 1s covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to pre- 
vent the emergence of murdered bodies. Brown. 

2. The aĝ of rifng or ilarting into 
vew. 


Burnct, 


The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of fuch bodies, as were neither of them 
ofthe colour of that mixture whereof they are 
ingredients, is very well worth our attentive oh- 
fervation. Bayle on Colours. 

The white colour of all refraéted light, at its 
very fiit emergence, where it appears as white 
as betore its incidence, is compounded of vari- 
ous Cusours. d Newton's Opticks. 

3. Any fudden occafion ; unexpećted ca- 
fualty. 


Mok of our rarities have been found out by 
cafual emergency, and have been the works of 
ume and €nance rather than of philofophy. 

Gianrille’s Scepfis. 


4. Preffing uneceffity ; 


EMI 
exigence. Not 
proper. 

[n any cafe of emergency, he would employ 
the whole wealth of his empire, whicn he had 
thus ainaifced together in nis fubterraneous ex- 
ehequcr. Addi fan's Freeholder. 


EME'RGENT. adj. [from emerge. | 


1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms 


or obicures it. 
Love made my emergent fortune once more 
look 
Above the main, which now thall hit the fars. 
Ben Fonfon. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unhcave 
Into the clouds. s Milton. 

2. Rifiag into view, or notice, or honour. 

The man that is once hated, both his good 
and-his evil deeds opprefs him; he is not cafily 
emergent. j Ben Jorjon. 

3. Proceeding or iffuing from any thing. 

The floics held a fatality, and a fixed unalter- 
able courfe of events; but then they held alto, 
that they fcil out by a necetlity emergent from 
and inherent in the things themielves, which God 
himfelf could not alter. South. 

4. Sudden; unexpectedly cafual. 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emer- 
gent occafion, they would mount their fervants 
upon their horfes. Clarendon. 

E'MERODS. Qa. f. [corrupted by igno- 
E’MEROIDS. § rant pronunciation from 
hemorrhoids, adypoeiade.| Painful {wel- 
lings of the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. 

He deftroyed them, and fmote them with 

emercds. t Samuel, 
Enme’rston. nfe [from emerge.) ° The 


time when a ftar, having been oh- 


fcured by its too near approach to the 
fun, appears again. 


The time was in the heliacal emerfion, when 


it becomes at greatch diflance from the fun. 


Brown. 


E'mery. n. f. [ fmyris, Lat. e/meril, Fr.] 


Emery is an iron ore, confiderably rich, It is 


the magnet. The lapidarics cut the ordinary 


powder over them; but it will not cut diamonds. 
It is ufeful in cleaning and polifhing fteel. Hil. 


EME'TICAL. ? adj. [inw] 
EME TICK § 


ing omits. 


Having 


fome fudorihck. 


fuch a manner as to provoke to vomit. 


filver have produced violent vomits ; 
we have not obfceved duly refined filycr to work 
emet:cally, even in women and girls. 


Emica‘rion. a. f.  [emicatio, 


Latin | 


as fprightly liquors. 


mid exhalation. 


Urine ; what is voided by the urinary 
paffages. 

Gravel and ftone grind away the feh, and ef- 
fufe the blood apparent in a fanguine cmcion. 


To E'MIGRATE. v.a. [emigro, Latin.) 
To remove from one place to another. 
Emicra‘tion. n. f. [from emigrate.) 
Change of habitation; removal from 

onc place to another. 
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E'MINENCL. ? 
E'MINENCY. ( 


found inthe ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and 
many parts of Germany. It has a near relation to 


gems on their wheels Ly fprinkling the wetted 


the quality of provok- 


Various are the temperaments and operations 
of herbs; fome purgative, fome emetick, and 
Hale, 
Eme TICALLY. adv. [from emetical.] In 


It has been complained of, that preparations of 
Whereas 


Beyle. 
Sparkling ; flying off in fmall particles, 
Tron, in aqua fortis, wall fall into ebullition 


with noife and emication, as allo a crafs and fu- 


Brows. 
Emi'cTtioN. n. f. [from emidum, Latin.) 


Harvey on Confurmptisns. 


EM iI 


We find the originals of many kingdoms 
cither by victorics, or by em:grations, or intef- 
tine Commotions. Hale. 


n. f.. [eminentia, Latin.] 


1. Loftinefs ; height. 
2. Summit; higheft part. 
Mountains abound with different vegetables, 
every vertex or eminency affording new kinds. 
Ray on the Creation. 
3. A part rifing above the ref. 


They muit be {niooth, almolt imperceptible 
to the tuuch, and without either eminence or ca- 


vitics. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


4. A place where one is expofed to gene- 


ral notice. 

A fatyr or libel on one of the cammon ftamp, 
never meets with that veseptiok as what is aimed 
at a perfon whofe mceiit places him upon an eri- 
nencey and gives him a more confpicuous figure, 

Addi fon, 

5- Exaltation ; confpicuoufnefs ; ftate of 

being expofed to view; reputation; 

celebrity ; fame; preferment; great- 
nefs. 

You’ve too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, fovereignty. Shakfp. 

Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleit 
under princes, where the eminency of one ob- 
icurcth the reft. MF orton, 

He deferv’d no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminence; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Parait: fe Loft. 

Where men cannot arrive to any em:mency of 
eftate, yet religion makes a compcnfation, by 
teaching content. Tivlotjon, 

Thcie two were men of eminencyy of learning 
as well as picty, Stidsing flect, 

6. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’tt, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence, y Miton’ s Puradife Loft, 

7. Notice; diftin¢ction. 

Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him en:neace both with eye and tonguc. 


Shakypears, 
§. A title given to cardinals. 
EMINENT. adj. [eminens, Latin.] 
1. High; lofty. 
Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. 
Eckel, 
Satan, in geure proudly emineat, 
Stood hike a tow''r. 
2. Dignified; exalted. 
Rome for your fake fhall pufh her con- 
qucits on, 
And bring new titles home from nations won, 
To dignify fo eminent a fon. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Confpicuous; remarkable. 
She is eminent for a fincere picty in the prace 
tice of religion. Addi jor. 
Eminent he mov'd 
Yn Grecian arms, the wonder cf his focs. Gaver. 
EMINENTLY. adv. [from eminent. | 
t. Confpicuoufly ; in a manner that at- 
tracts obfervation. 
Thy love, which elfe 
£o eminently never tad been known. Mitton. 
Lady, that in the prime of earlieit youth, 
Wifely has fhun’d the broad way and the green, 
And with thole few art cmacntiy feen, 
That labour up the hili of heavenly truth, 
Miltun, 


Milton. 


Such as thou haft folemnly elected, 
With gifts aud graces eminent/y adorned, 
To fome great work. Milton's Agonipes. 
2. In a high degree. 
All men are equal in their judgment of wha? 
is eminently bef. Dridea, 
That implhicity, without which no human 
performance can arrive to perfe&ion, is no 
where more eminently ufeful than in this, Sije. 


EMO 


Emissary. n. f. [emiJarius, Latin. ] 
1, One fent out on private meflages; a 


{py ; a fecret agent. 

Clifford, an emiffary and (py of the king's, 
fled over into Flanders with his privity. Bucon, 

You thall neither cat nor fleep, 

No, nor forth your window peep, 
With your em//fary eyc, 
To fetch in the forms go by. Ben Fonfan. 

The jcfuits tend over emeffariesy with inftruc- 
tions to p-rfonate themfelves members of the 
feverat icéts amongft us. Swift, 

2. One that emits or fends out. A tech- 
nical tenfe. 

Wherever there are emiJaries, there are ab- 
forbent veiicls in the ikin; and, by the ab- 
forbent vellcls, mercury will pafs intu the blood. 

cirbuthnot on Aliments. 
Emi'sston. n.f. [emiffio, Latin.) The 
act of fending out; vent. 

Tickling caufeth laughter: the caufe may be 
the emiffion of the fpirits, and fo of the breath 
by a flight from titiliation. Bacca 

Populofity naturally rcquireth tranf{migiation 
and cussion of colonics. Brawa's Vulgar Ere 

Cover them with glatfes; but upon all warm 
and benign emffiens of the tun, and fwett thow- 
ers, give them air. Evelyn 

Attceétion, in the ftatc of innocence, was hap- 
pily pitched upon its right object; it flamed up 
in direct fervours of devotion to God, and in 
collateral emifions of charity to its neighbour. 

South. 
To EMIT. v.a. [emitto, Latin. ] 
1. To fend forth; to kt go; to give 
vent to. 

Thefc baths continualiy emit a manifeftiand 
very fenfible heat; nay, fume of them, at fume 
times, fend forth an aétual and vifible Hame. 

Woodward's Natural lirjiory. 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits teams, 

confifting of volatile and adtive parts. sdrbuthn, 
2. To let fly; to dart. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong, 
Lett, wrathful, the far-thooting god emit, 
His fatal arrows. 

3. To iffne oat juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be de- 
creed and emitted by the judges authority, and 
at the inftance of the party. tly'iffe. 

EmMENAGOGUES. n. fe [ipuina and 
úáyw.] Medicines that promote the 
courfes, cither by giving a greater force 
to the blood in its circulation, or by 
making it thinner. Quincy. 

Emmenagogues are fuch as produce a pletnora, 
or fulnefs of the veffels, confequently fuch as 
ftrengthen the organs of digeltion, (o as to make 
good blood. Arbuthnot en Diet. 
UMMET. 1. f. (merre, Saxon.] An ant; 
a pifinire. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the 

weight of an enmet, 
Or when a rich ruby’s juft price be the worth of 
a walnut. Sidney. 
Jo EMME'w. v. a. [from mew.] To mew 
or coop up. 
This outward fainted deputy, 
Whofe fettl’d vifage and dclib’rate word, 
Nips youth i’ th’ nead, and follies doth cmmew, 
As faulcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. 
Shuk{peare. 

To Emmo've. v.a. [emmouvoir, French. ] 
To excite; to roufe ; to put into emo- 
tion. Not ufed. 

One day, when him high courage did enmove, 
He priced forth. Fairy Queen. 


EMoLLIENT. adj. [emolltens, Lat.] Soft- 
ening ; fuppling. 

Rarley is cans/lient, moiftening, and expcdéto- 

gating. Arbuthnot. 


rior. 


E MP 


Diureticks are decođtions, emulfions, and oils 
of emollient vegetables, fo far as they relax thc 
urinary paffages: fuch as relax ought to he tried 
before fuch as simulate. Arbuthnot. 

Emo’trients. n. fe Such thingsas theath 
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and foften the afperitics of the humours, 
and relax. and fupple the folids at the 
fame time. Quincy. 

Emollients ought to be taken in open air, to 
hinder them from perfpiring, and on empty fto- 
machs. Arhuthnot 

EmorLririon. n. J [emollitio, Latin.) 
The aét of foftening. 

Latitude is remedied by bathing, or anoint- 
ing with oil and warm water; the caufe is, for 
that all lafiuude is a kind of cortufion and coim- 
preflion of the parts, and bathing and anointing 
give a rclaxation or emollition, Bacon. 

Powerful mentiruums are made for its eml- 
lition, whereby it may receive the tinéture of 
mincrals. Brown. 

EMO'LUMENT. n. f. (emolumentum, Lat.] 
Profit ; advantage. 

Let them confult huw politick they were, for 

a temporal emolumene to throw away eternity. 
South. 

Nothing gives greater fatisfa@ion than the 
fenfe of having difpatcheda great deal of bufinels 
to publick emolient. Tatler 

Emo'nGst, prep. (fo written by Spenfer. ] 
Among. 
The metry birds of evry fort, 
Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony ; 
And made erano f themfclves a fweet confort, 
That guick’ned the dull fp’rit with mufical com- 
fort. Fairy Queen 
EMOTION. n. f. [emotion, French.] Dif- 
turbance of mind ; vehemence of paffion, 
pleafing or painful. 


[ will appeal to any man, who has read this 


EMP 


Nay, I don't believe they will be contented 
with hanging; they talk of empasing, or break- 
ing onthe wheel, Arbuthnot, 

EMPA’'NNEL. n.f [from panne, Eg] 

lhe writing or entering the names of a 
jury into a parchment fchedole, or roll 
of paper, by the therifl, which he has 
fummoned to appear for the performance 
of fuch publick fervice as juries are em- 
ployed in, Cowell, 

Who can expeé& upright verdiéts from fuch 
picked, corrupt juries? Why may we not be 
alowed to make exceptions againtt this fo in- 
competent en:purne/ ? Deeny of Piety. 

To EMPA'NNEL. v.a. [from the noun. } 
‘Yo fummon to ferve on a jury. A law 
term. 

L thall not need to empannel a jury of moralifts 
or divines, every man’s own bicat fufficiently 
inftruéting him. Gavernmer:t of the Longue. 


EMPA‘RLANCE, n.f. [from parler, Fr.} 
In common law, a delire or petition in 
court of a day to paufe what is belt to 
do; and it is fometiines ufed for the con- 
ference of a jury in the caufe committed 
to them. Caeocl!. 

EMP'ASM. n. f. [sumecce.] A powderto 
correct the bad fcent of the body. 

To Empa’ssion, v. a. [from pafion.] To 
move with paffion; to affect ftrongly ; 
to throw off from equanimity. 

Unto my cyes frange (hows prefented were, 


Pi€turing that which I in”mind embrac’d, 
That yct thofe fights epaffon me full near. 
Speafer. 
So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all expagion'd thus began. 
Milon, 


poet, whether he finds not the natural emoricn of To Empe‘orLe. w. a. [from people. ] To 


the fame pafon in himfelf, which the poct de- 
fcribes in his feigned perfons ? Dryden, 
Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt, 
Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. 
Granville. 
To Emra’te, wv. a. [empaler, French. ] 


t. To fence with a pale. 
How happy ’s he, which hath due place afign’d 
T’ his beafts, and difatforetted his mind ? 
FEempal’d himielf ta keep them out, noting 
Can fow, and dares truit corn, where they have 
been. Donne. 
2. To fortify. 
Ail that dwell near enemies empale villages, to 
fave themfelves from furprize, Raleigh. 
The Englith empa/ed themfelves with their 
pikes, and therewith bare off their enemies. 
Hayward, 
3. To enclofe; to fhut in. 
Round about her work fhe did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs 


Spenfer. 
Keep yourfelves in breath, 

And when I have the bloody HeAor foune, 

Empale him with your weapons round about. 
Shakfpeare. 

They have empal’d within a zodiack 

The free-born fun, and keep twelve hgns awake 
To watch his fteps ; tie Goat and Crab controul 


And fright him back. Donne. 
‘hank my charms, 
I fow empale her in my aims. Cleavelund. 


Impeneirable, cnpal’d with circling fire, 
Yet unconfum'd. Mitton’s Par. Lof. 
4. To put to death by fpitting on a itake 
fixed upright. 
Who can bear this, refolve to be cmpaid ? 
His tkin flead oft, and toafted yet alive ? 
y Southerne. 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 
Then, wath what lite remains, empai’d and leit 
To writhe at leafuse round the bloody Ruke. 
Siddifon. 


form into a people or community. 
He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquire 
What ftately building dui ft to high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the flarry fphere, 
And what unknown nations there empeopled were > 
Speufer, 
E’MPERESS. n. f. [from emperour, now 
written cmpre/s. ] 
í. A woman invelted with imperial power. 
Long, long, may you on carth our empercfs 
reign, 
Ere you in heaven a glorious angel fand. 
Daries. 
2. The queen of an emperour. 
Lavinia will I make my erperefs 
Rome’s royal miitrefs, miftrefs of my heart. 
Shak/peare, 
E'MPEROUR. n. /. [empereur, French; 
tnperator, Lat.) A monarch of title and 
dignity fnperiour to a king: as, the 
emperour of Germany. 
Charles the emperour, 
Under pretence to fee the quecn his aunt, 
Makes vifttation. Shakfpeare’s Henry viin. 
E’MPERY. n.f. [empire, French; imperi- 
um, Lat.] Empire; fovercignty ; do- 
minion’ Out of ufe. 
A lady 
So fair, and faften’d to an empery, 
Would make the grcat’ king double, 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Notas protector, feward, fubttitute, 
But as fucceffively irem blood tu blood, 


Your right of biith, your empery, your own. 
Shak{peare, 


EMPHASIS. n.f. [Iuar] A remark + 
able ftrefs laid upon a word or fentence; 
particular force imprefled by ftyle or 
pronunciation. 


Shutipa 


EMP 


Oh, that brave Cæfar! 
— Re chaka withtleh another enmphahis, SAnkfp. 
E phasis not fo much regards the te as a 
certain grandcur, whereby fome letter, fy lable, 
word, or fentence is tendered more remarkable 
than the reit, by a, more viggjaus pronunciation, 
and a longer ftay upon it. Holder. 
Thete queltions have force and emphufss, if they 
brunderftood of the antediluvian carth, 
FipHaTical. adi. Tecan 
kaPHa TICK. - 
1. Forciblé; ftrong ; ftriking. 
Where he endeavours t^ ditluade from carni- 
“yerous appetites, how empsacical is his reafoning ' 
Crd th 
In proper and empiatick terms thou didft pains 
the biazing comet’s hery tail. Arbuthnot. 
2, Striking the fight. 
I: iscommonly granted, that empAatica! colours 
Lare Might itfelt, modified, by, retpactians: y Beyi: 
EmeuaticaLLy. adv. [from emphatical. | 
1. Strongly; forcibly; ina taking manner. 
Flow empiu icaliyand disincly docs every word 
proclaim the truth tnat l have been {peaking of! 


MPTE 


Dur nes. 


i 


i 


i 
2. According to appearance. 

What is delivered ot the incurvity of dolphins, 
mult be taken emphutical’y, net really, butan ap- 
pearance, when they leap above watej, and fud- 

` demy thoot down agin. 
EMPHYSEMA. n. /. [inQuerpos ] 
Empkyiema is a light puffy humour, cafily 
l yielding to thegprcAne of tic finger, arifing again | 
in the initant you take it uff. Wyman. |) 
EspeayseMmarousi adi. [from tupognpa. | | 
Bloated; pufied up; fwollen. 

The figns of a gangrene are thefe: the inflam- f 
mation loles its rednels, and becomes dutkiib and | 
livid; the tenfenefs of thedk in.gocs,uff, and feels 
to the touch flabby or en:pkyfomatout; and velicas | 
tions, Alled wath achor of ditcient colours, dpread 
all overit. Sharp. 

Zo Empre’rce. ©. a. [from prce.}] Vo 
pierce into; to enter into by violent | 
appulfe. 

The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open jaw, 
Ran through his mouth with fo importune 
might, 
That decp emp rere’ This darkfome hofiow maw. 


S pèw fer 


EMPH T. (preterit and” part. from’ 7% 
pight, SOS pitch BS ee! Pike Ser ; 
fixed; faltened. 

But he was wary, and ere it empizés 
In tue meant mark, advane'd his (hicld atwecn. 


Spenjer 


EMPIRE. n. J. Pempire, Trench} impe- 
rium, Latin. j 
1. Imperial power; fupreme «dominion ; 
fovercign command. 
Afat, ve fair ones wrot ude ment, 
Your ancient empire over fore and wit. 


ral 
Daun, 


Rewe. 

2. The region over which dununion is ex- 
tended. 

A nation extenced over vaft tracts of land, anc 
numbeis of people, arrives in time at the ancient 
name of Kingdom, ov mo-lern of cripre. lempe. 

Sextus Pomvpe.us 

(are tu Cæjar, and commands 

oh he fou Skat pearz. 

3. Commandiover any thing. 

EMPY RICK. NN. J. [ Eemescin®. This 
word feems to have been pronounced 
empirich by Afiltoa, and enptrick by Dry- 
den. Milton’s pronunciation is to be 
preferred. |} A trier; an experimenter; 
{uch perfons as have no true education 
in, or knowledge of, phyfical practice, 
but venture upon hearfay and obferva- 
tion oniy. 


Hatr PAR STRAT 


over. r m 
1 ne empere 


CD) ope , 
Duincy. 


iEsprrRicar. ? 
Empirick. . §o- 


EM P 


The nate of Hippocrates was mare effeftual 
to perfuade ‘fuch mier as'Galeny than to maye i 
Ally en:pir si ; Hooter. 

Thar every, phant mightereceive anamey ac- 
cording unto the-difeates it cureth, was the with 
of Paraceifus 3 away more likey ty multiply ¢ 
piece ks than herbolitts. Brown. 

Such an averion and cortemot for ali manner 
of innovators, as phyficians are apt to have for 
empirick:, ov la'xycrs for pettifogzcrs. Swift, 

Ti’ ifhitrate writer, emp’ rack-like applies 
To @ach difcaie unfate chance remedres ; 

ie teavntd ta tchoo!, wisenee fcience hi began, 
Studies with» care’ th’ janatomy of man. 

Dryd:n. 
> adi. [from the noun. | 
t. Verled in experiments. 
By fire 
Of foory-coal, the empirick alchymitt 
Caniturn, or holds it poihible to turn, 


Metais of sdroiheit ore iv- perfect gold. Miron. 


2. Known only by experience; practited 


onty by rote, without rational vrounds. 

The mot fovercign pretcription in Galen is but 
expirick to this prefervative. Shatjpsare, 

In extremes, bold caunfels are the bett; 
Likeexperick remedies, they latt are try'd, 
Aud by th’ event condemn’'d or juftify’d. 

S Dryden 
EĒmrr'’RICALLY. adv. [from empirical. | 
1. Experimentally ; according ‘to experi- 
ence. 

We hull empirically and fenfibly dedué&t the 
caufes of blacknefs hom originals by which we 
generally vbierve things denigrated. Brow. 

2. Without rational ground; charlatani- 
cally; in the manner of quacks. 

Emetricism. n. f. [from empirick.| De- 
pendence on ‘experience without know- 
ledge or art 3 quackery. 

EMPLA‘STER. n.f. fumArAzcpo. This 

2 

word is now always pronounced, and ge- 
nerally written Nafler.] An application 
to a fore of an oleaginous or vifcous fub- 
Rance; {preaduponcloth. See PLASTER 

Alilemplasters, applied to the breafts, ought to 
kave, a hole for the nipples.. Wifeman's Surgery 

To Empca’strr. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To cover with a plalter. 

They muft be cut out to the quick, and the 

fores emplaytered with tar. Mortimer. 

Empua’stick. aaj. [iamar] Vii 

cous; glutinous; fit to be applied as a 
latter. 

Refin, by its emplafi ct quality, mixed wit: 
oil of rofes, perfedls thoconcoċtion.  #Fijemun. 

Lainp!ejick applications ‘are not fulhicient -to 
defend a wound from tie air. ar buthuse. 

Tolir EE AD. vw. a. [from pkcd.] To 
endict ;, toy prefer a charge aguin{l; to 
accufe. 

To terrify and torture them, their tyrannous 
mafters did often emplead, arret, catt them into 
prifon, and thereby contume thenyto worfe than 
nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the inimediate 
voice of Jupiter, and emp/eaded them of impiety 
that referred at to natal cafualties Gant. 

Since nonc tne living villains dare emplead, 
Arraign them in tre perfons uf tne dead. 

Dryden. 

To EMPLOY. v. a. [emploier, French. ] 
1. To bufy ; to kecp at work; to exer- 
cife, It is ufed both as agent, as, 
the king employed the minifler ; or caufe, 
as. the publick credit employed the nunifler. 

For thrice, at leat, in compafs of the year, 
Thy vineyard mult emp/-y the_Iturdy ftcer 
To turn the glebe. Dryden's Virgil. 


FoM P 


2. Inthe following quatations it is yfed 
with in, about, to, and.vpon, before the 
object. To feems lefs proper, 

Ticis principal learning was appiied to the 
courfe of the fars, and the rct was em, oyed fe 
ditplaying the brave exploits of their princes. 

Tempe. 

Our realon i3 often puzzicd, Lecauíc of the 

imperfection of the ideas it is employed about. 
Lorke. 

The proper bufincfs of the underftanding is 
not that which men aways employ it fo Locke. 

Labour in the begmning gave a right of pro- 
perty, Whercever any one was plcafed to employ 


ut upon what was common. Locke 
Onthe happy change the boy 
Employ'd his wonder and his joy. Prvor, 


This is a day in which the thoughts of ‘our 
countrymen ought to be emp/syed 97 terious lub- 
je&s. «Vadijon’s Freeholder 


3. To ufe as an intrument. 
The cleanly cheefe-prefs the could never turn ; 
Her awkwaid nh did ne'er employ the churn. 


Gay 
4. To ufe as means. 


The moncy was emp'oyed to the making of 
gallies. 2 Mac, 
Peace is not freed from latour, but from 


noe; 
And war more force, but not more pains e:ploys, 
Dryden. 
. To ufe as materials. - 
The labour of thoie who felled and framcd the 


timber employed abcut tl.e plough, muft be charzed 
on lakour. Lecke, 


6. To commiffion; to intruft with the 
management of any affairs. 
Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this 
matter. Ezra. 
Jeius Chrift is furnithed with fuperior powers 
to the angels, becaufe he is employed in tuperior 
works, and appointed to be the foveieign Lord 
of all the viftble and inviftble worlds. Watts. 
7. To fill up with bufinefs. 
If you're idle you’re dettroy’d; 
All his force on you he tries, 
Be but watchful and empicy'd, 
Soon the bathed tempter flies. 
To ftudy nature will thy time employ ; 
Kaowiedge and innocence are perfcet joy. 
Dryden, 


Afotterx 


8. To país or fpend in bufinefs. 
Why, whilit we ftruggle in this vale beneath, 
With want and forrow, with dif-afe and death, 
Dy they mure blets'’d perpetual lire employ 
Jn fongs of picafure, and in fccnes of joy? 
Prisr, 
Emproy. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
r. Bulinefs; object of induttry. 


Prefent to gratp, and future itill to find, 
The whcle employ of body and of mind, 
2. Publick office. 


Left animofities fhould obftrué& the courfle of 
juttice, if one of their own number had the dif- 
tribution of it, they have always a foreigner for 
this eny/sy. wtddifon on Italy, 

The bunours and the hurdens of great pots 
and empiays were joined together. attteroury, 

EmpLoyas Le, adj. [trom employ.) Ca- 
pable to be ufed ; proper for ufe. 

The objections mide againtt the dodtrine of 
the chy mifts, feem emplvyable again this hypo- 
thefis. Beyle. 

EMPLOYER. n. /. [from employ. ] 
1. One that ufes or caufes to be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
employsr of much thipping, and continues and 
increaics in trade and thipping. | Chd on Trade, 

2. One that fets others to work. 


EMPLOYMENT. nf. [from employ. } 
1. Bulinefs ; object of induftry ; object of 
labour. , 


Pepe. 


+ 


EMP 


2. Buhnels; the ftate of being employed. 
3. Office; pot of butinels. 


If any tation, any employment upon earth be 
honourable, theirs was. Ftterbury. 
Leaders on each tide, inflcad of intending the 
publick weal, have thcir hearts wholly fet to ge! 
or tu kecp employnents. Swift. 
4. Bulinefs intrufted. 
Cali noc your {tucks for me; I ferve the king, 
On whole empioyrent I was ient to vou, Shal/p. 


To Empoison. v. a. [empoifonner, Vr. ] 
1. To deltroy by poifon; to deftroy by 
venomous focd or drugs; to poifon. 

Leaving no means unattempted of deitruy!ng 
his fon, that wicked fervant of his undertook to 
empeifon him. Sidney. 

Mufhrooms caufe the incubus, or mare in the 
ftomach, therefore the furfcit of them may fuf- 
focate and empoifon. Bacon 

2. To taint with poifon; to envenom. 
This ts the more ufual fente. 

EMPO'ISONER. a. f. [empoifonneur, Fr.) 
One who deitroys another by poifon. 

Hc is vehemently fulpected tu have been the 
empoijoner of his wife, thereby to make vacant 
has bed. Bacon's Henry via, 

Empoi’sONMENT, n. f. [empoi/onnement, 
French. ] 
by poiton. 


It were dangerous for fecret empossjonments. 
Bacon 


Emp ORETICK, adj. [ipzognrsxo¢.] That 
is ufed at markets, or in merchandife, 
Emrporium. n.f. (éumsec:.] A place of 
merchandife ; a mart; a town of trade; 

a commercial city. 
And while this fam’d emporium we prepare, 
The Britifh ocean fhall fuch triumphs boatt, 
That thofe who now difdain our trade to fhare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coat. 
Dryden. 
I take the profperous cftate of this great e»i- 
porium to be owing to thote inftances of charity. 
Atterbury. 


To EMPO'VERISH. v. a. [ pauvre, Fr.] 


1. To make poor; to depauperate; to 


reduce to indigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay toge- 
ther, they impoverihed their cloaths to enrich their 
bed, which, for that night, might well fcorn the 
fhrine of Wenus. Sidney. 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No lefs in courage than in finging well ; 

While, unconcern’d, you let your country know, 
They have empeverijA'd themfelves, not you. 
Waller, 
For fenfe of honour, if it empoverifcth a man, 
it is, in his efteem, neither honour nor fenfe. 
South. 
Freth rofes bring, 
To ftrow my bed, ’till the empoverih’'d {pring 
Confefs her want. Pricer, 
2. To leffen fertility: as tillage empo- 
verifoes land. 


EMPO'VERISHER. n. f. [from empoveri/h.] 
a. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. 

They deftrov the weeds and fit the land for 
aftercrops, being an improver, and not an em- 
powerifher of land. Mortimer. 

EMPO'VERISHMENT. a. f. [from empo- 
weri/>.}  Depauperation; caufe of 
poverty; drain of wealth. 

Being paid as it is, now fomc, and then fome, 
it is no great burden unto her, nor any great em- 

overifhnent to her coffers. Spenfer. 

All appeals for juflice, or appellations tur fa- 
vour or preferment to another county, are fo 
many grievous empevers/hments, 

Vor. I, 


The practice of deftroying | 


E MP 


To Empower. v. a. [from power. ] 
1. To authorize ; to commiffion; to give 
power or authority to any purpofe. 
You are empowered, when vou pleafe, to give 
the hnal decifion of wit. Dryd. Yiv. Dedicat, 
The government thall be empowered tu grant 
comnutions to all proteltants whatiucver. Swift. 


2. To give natural force ; to enable. 
Docs not the fame power thar enabies them to 
heal, empower them to defroy ? Bater. 


E’meress. u. /. (contracted from empere/s, 
which is retained by Jonjon in the fol- 
lowing lines. ] 

1. The queen of an emperour. 

Let your nimble fect 
Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him; and figures, to exprefs 
The grace of him, and his great cmpere/s. 
Ben ‘fonfon 
2. A female invelled with imperial dignity ; 
a female fovereign. 
Emyre/s of this fair world, refplendent Eve ! 
Miiten, 

Yet, London, emprefs of the northern cline, 

By an high fate thou greatly didit expire. Dr yder. 
Wifduin, thou fay ‘ft, from heav'n recein'd her 

birth; 

Her beams tiantmitted to the fubject earth : 

Yet this great empre/i of the human foul, 

Ducs only with imagin'd power controul, 

If reitlels paffion, by rebellious fway, 

Compcels tne weak ulurper to obey. Prior, 

Empri’ss. n. f. [emprife, French.) At- 
tempt of danger; undertaking of hazard; 
enterprife. 

Noble minds, of yore, allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. F. Queen. 
A double conqueft muft you make, 
If you atchieve renown by this emprife. Fairfax. 
Fierce faces threat’ning wars; 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife. Milton. 
Thus, till the fun had travell’d half the tkies, 
Arcbufh’d we lie, and wait tac bold empri/e. 
. Pope’s Odyf/ev 

E’mpTier. n.f. [from empty.] One that 

empties; one that makes any place void 


by taking away what it contained. 
The emptiers have emptied them out, and mar- 
tied their vine-branehes. Nakum. 


E'MPTINESS. n. f. [from emfty.] 
1. Abfence of plentitude; inanity. 
Where cities Rood, 
Well fcne’d, and numerous, defolation reigns 
And emptinefs; difmay'd, unfed, unhous’d, 
The widow and the orphan itroll. Philips. 
2. The itate of being empty. 
His coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptine/s. Shak/peare, 


3. A void {pace ; vacuity; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your rooin have been, 
Except an cmprine/s had come between. Dryden, 

The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, 
is of fo thin a compofition, that fixteen thoufand 
one hundicd and forty-nine parts of its dimen- 
fons arc mere emptinefs and nothing; and the re- 
maining one only, material and real fubftance. 

Beniley. 
4. Want of fubftance or folidity. 

’Tis this which caufes the graces and the loves 
to take up thcir habitations in tne hardeft marble 
and to fub(ift in the emptine/s of light and fhadow. 

: Dryden's Dufrefroys Pref. 
5- Unfatisfactorinefs ; inability to fill up 
the defires. 
O frail eftate of human things, 
Now to our cok your empr:nefi we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgment about the worth or empri- 
nefs ot things here, according as they are or aie 
not of ufe, in relation to whai is to come after. 

Atterbury, 


Swift, | 6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 


EMP 


Erernal (miles his cmprracft betray, 
As thallow ftreame run dimpling ail the way. 
Pope. 


E'MPTION. n. f. [emptto, Latin.} The 


a&t of purchafiug ; a purchafe. 

There is a ditpute among the lawyers, whether 
Glaucus tis exchamang as golden armour with 
the brazen one of the Tydides, was -mptron or 
commutation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

E'MPTY. adj. [ametz, Saxon.]} 
1. Void; having nothing in it; not full. 

I did never know fo full a voice fue from fo 
empty a heart; but the faying is truc, the empty 
veffel makes the greateft found. Shab fpears. 

The pit wascenpery, there was no water tn it. 

Genes. 

If you have two veffels to fill, and youcmpty 
onc to fill the other, you gain nothing by that; 
there (till temas ene velfe! cmpzy. Burney. 


2. Evacuated; no longer full. 
Hiafelf he frees by fecret means unfeen, 
His thackles empty left, hamfelf efcaped cican. 
Spenfer, 
3. Devoid; unfurnifhed. 
Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diftrefs, 
That in civility thou feem'ft fo empty?  Shakip 
Mr. Boyle has thewed, that air may be rarihed 
above ten thoufand times in veffels of glais; and 
the heavens are much emptrer of air than any va- 
cuum we can make below. New tor, 


4. Unfatisfafiory ; unable to fill the mind 
or defires. 

Pleas’d in the filent hade with empty praife. 

Pope. 
5. Without any thing to carry; un- 
burdened; unfreighted. 

They beat him, and tent him away empty. 

Marthew 

When yego, ye fhall not ge empty. Exodus 

He alledges that tatvrs cariied platters full of 
fruit in their hands; but if they had been empty 
handed, had they Leen cver the larger fatyrs ? 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicatirn, 

Yet all the Little that I got I fpent; 

And itill return’d as empty as I went. 
6. Hungry. 

My falcon now is fharp ard paffing empty, 
And till the Roop, the muf not be full-gorg’d, 
For then the never looks upon her lure. Séaśf. 

7. Vacant of head; ignorant ; unfkilful ; 
unfurnifhed with materials for thought. 

How comes it that fo many worthy and wife 
men depend upon fo many unworthy and expry 
headed fools! Raleigh, 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expofing an 
empty, trifling, pretending pedant; the wit liveiy, 
the fatyr courtly and fevere. Felton, 

8. Unfruitful; barren. 
Seven empty ears blafted with the eaft wind. 
Gencfis. 
Ifrael is an empty vine, Hofea, 
g. Wanting fubflance ; wanting folidity ; 
vain, 

The god of fleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty drcams on every leaf are fpread. 

Dryden's Æncid, 
To E'MPTY. v. a. [from the adjeCtive. ] 
To evacuate; to exhauft; to deprive 


of that which was contained in it. 
Boundlefs intemperance, 
Jn nature is a tyranny: it hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of tae happy throne, 
and fall of many kings. Shat/peare’s Macherh, 
The emptiers have emptied them out, and mar- 
ried their vine branches. Nahum, 
Sheep arc often blind by fulnefs of blood: cut 
thcir tails, and empty them of their blood. 
Mortimers Huftandry, 
The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for 
trade, by the communication it has both wit) 
Afia and Europe, and the great navigable rivers 
that empty them(clycs into it. ot buthnap, 
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To Empv’rere. va. [from purple] To 


make of a purple colour; to difco our 
with purple. 
Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off, the 
bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jafper fhone, 


Empurpied with celeftial rofes fmil’d. Miston. 
The deep, 
Empurp?d can, with guthing gore diftain'd. 


Phitrps 

To Empu’zzvs. v. a. [from puszle.] To 
perplex ; to put to a itand: 

it hath empuzzled the enquiries of others to ap- 


prelend, and enforced them unty frange concep- 
tions to make out. Brown. 


EmpyE MA. n. f. [iurinuz.]A collection of 
purulent matter in any part whatfoever ; 
generally uled to figmify that in the 
cavity of the breaft only,and which fome- 
times happens upon the opening of ab- 
{cefles, ov ulcerations of the lungs, or 
membranes inclofine the breat. Quincy. 

An empysma, or 2 collcction.of purulent mat- 
ter in the breatt, if not fuddenly cured, duth un- 
doubtedly imocl the patient into aphthifical con- 
fumiption. Harvey. 

There is likewife a confumption from an epye- 
ma, after an inflammation of the lungs; which 
miy Le known from a weight upon the dia- 
phragm, oppreffion of the lungs, a difficulty of 
breathing, and inability to lie on ons fide, which 
is that which 1s found. dlr bectances 


Empy'reat. adj. [iuri] Formed 
of the element of fire; refined be- 
yond aerial; pertaining to the higheft 
and puret region of heaven. Lickel 
accents it on the penult. 

Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in highett heav’n, array’d in gold 
Ernpyreal. Miton s Paradife Lof, 
Go, Mar with Plato to th” empyrral fphere, 
To the ñrit good, frit perfect, and ‘frit fair, 
Pope. 
But en:pyreal forms, howe’er in fight 
Gath'd and difinember'd ealily unite. Ticked, 


EMrYRE'AN. nef. (éumupoc.] Fhe highefl 
heaven where the pure element of tire is 
{uppofed to fubfilt. 

<2 Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyrcat, where he fits 

Sigh thron’d above all ncight, bent down f:1s eve. 
Milton. 

Under kts burning wheel 
The ftedfait eapyrean hook throughou’, 
All but the throne itfelfof Ged. 
The en:pyrean rung 
With hallelujahs. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


E’mpyreum. Qo nef. fipadewus.) The 
EmpyreuMa.§ burning of any matter 
in boiling or diftillation, which gives 

a particular offenfive fmell. Duincy. 
Itis fu far from admitting, an empyrcury that it 


Lurns clearaway without leaving any cinders or 
adult ahout at. Harvey. 


Tie hopes of an elixir infenfit-ly evaporate, 
and vanilh to air, or leave in the recipient a foul 
aapyrciuma. Decay, of Piety. 

EspykeEUMa TICAL. ads. [from enipy- 
reuma,| Having the {mell or talte of 
burnt fubfauces, 

Empyreumatical oils, eiftilled by ftrong fires in 
retorts, may be brought to emulate eilential vils 
drawn in timbicks. Boyle, 

E.mpyrosis. n. f. [iurvgiuw.] Conflagra- 
tion; general fire. 

The former upinion that held thefe catachifms 
and enpyrofes univerfal, was fuch as held that. at 
put a total confummation unto things in this 
lower world, c(pceially that of confiegentun 


Milten. 


Slave 


2. ‘Lo imitate with hope of equality, or 


EMU 


To EMULATE. v.a. [2mulor, Latin.] | 


1. To rival; to propoie as one to be 


equalled or excelled. 


{uperiour excellence. 
I weuld have 
Him emulate you: *tis no hame to follow 
The better precedent. Ben Fonjan's Culiine. 
Thofe rair idcas io my aid Pi cil, 
And emulate my great original. Dryden. 
What though no wee ping loves thp afhzs gracc, 
Nor polili’d-marble eruate thy race. Pope. 


3, Lobe equal to; torife toequality withe 


i ice how thy eve would emutut the diamond. 

ay Shat/peare, 

We fee no new-built palaces afpirc, 

No kitchens emuduce the vetal fre. Pope. 
4. To imitate ; to copy ; to refemble. 

It is likewile attended with a delirium, fury, | 
and an involuntary laughter, the convullion emu- | 
lating this motion. adrbuthnor, 

Emuca'tion. n.f- [emulatio, Latin.) 
1. Rivalry; defire of fuperiority. 
Mine cmusation 
Hath not that honour in't it had; for where 
I thought to crufh him in an equal torce, | 
True fwordto {word, I’ll pitch at him fume way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. S-a fpeure. | 
There was neither envy nor emulation anrongit 
them. 1 Maecabcees. 
Ariftotle allows that fome emmation may be 
good, and may be found in (ome good men; yet 
envy he utterly condemns, as wicked in iticil, 
and only to be found in wicked minds.  Sprurr. 
The apoitle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy | 
and gencral cm:u/atson of the charity of the Ma- 
ceconians, in contiibuung freely tu the rciief of 
the poor faints at Terutalem. Souzh. | 
A noble emu'u’:en heats your breatt, i 
And your own fame now robs you of your refi : | 


a 


Good actions iI mult he maintain’d with goud, 
As bodies nour:th’d with refembiung food. 
Dryden. 
Envy; defire of depreffing another; 
contelt; contention ; difcord. 
What madneis rulesin brainfick men, 
When for fo tlizst and frivolous a caufe, 
Such factious emulations Whallarife! S4ak/peare. 
E'MULATIVE, adj. [from emulate.]  {n- 
clined to emulation ; rivalling ; difpofed 
to competition. 
EmuLa’torR, n. fo [from emulate.) A 
rival; a competitor. 
In {uperiours ıt quencheth jealoufy, and dJaveth 
their competitors and cozusavors allcep. Bacon. 
To Emvu’Lesw a. [emiulor, Latin.} To 
emulate... Not in ufe. 


He Stung me tefice, in that fame hade, 
Provok’d ime to play fome plealant hr; 
Yetewuiteg my pipe, he took tn hand 
My pipe, before that emJed of many, 

And plud taereon; tor well that Kil he could. 
Sper tri 


To EMU'LGE. v.a. [emulzeo, Latin.) To 
milk out. 

EMU'LGENT. adi. [emulgens, Latin. } 

1, Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgent veflels [in anatomy] are the 
two large arteries and veins which arife, 
the former from the defcending trunk 
of the aorta, or great artery; the latter 
from the vena cava. They are both in- 
ferted into the kidneys; the emulgent 
arteries carrying blood with the ferum 
to them, and the emulgent veins bring- 
ing it back again, after the ferum has 
been feparated therefrom by the kidneys. 


N 
. 


Harris. 
Ir Coth furnith the left eniuigent with one vein, 
Brown, 


LNA 

Through thevemyizent 'brancnes the blotd is 
brought to the kidneys, and as there treca of its 
ferum. 


Cheyne, 


E'mvrovs. adj. (emulus, Latin. ] 


1. Rivalling ; cngaged in competition, 
What the Gaur or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emiulous Carthage, with their length of tpite, 
Shall be the work of ons. Ben Janes. 
She is in perpetual diffidence, or actual enmicy 
with ner, but always evtidsus and fulpectful of her, 
Howel’: Focal Forest, 
2. Defirous of fuperiority ; defironsto rife 
above another; defirous of any excel- 
lence poffefled by another: with of be- 
fore the objet of emulation. 
By itrength 
They meaturc ail, of other excellence 
Net emulsus, nor care who them excels. Dilton, 
By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To ¿mucus merit, and to thirlt of praife. Prior. 
Good Howard, emulcus of the Grecian art. 
Prior, 
3. Factious; contentious. 
Whote glorious deeds, Lut in the fields of late, 
Made emuisus mions ’mongtt the gods them- 
felves, 


And drave great Mars to faction. Shakfpeare, 


E’mutous ty. adv. [fromemulous.] With 
defire of excelling or outdoing another. 
So tempt they him, and emulou/ly vie 

To bribe a voice, tuat cinpires would not buy. 
Granviile, 
Emu'tsion, on. f. Lemulfio, Latin.) A 
form of medicine, by bruifing oily feeds 
and kernels, and drawing out their fub- 
ftances with fome liquor, that thereby 
becomes milky. Quincy. 
The aliment is diifolved by an operation re- 
fembling that of making an enu/fion; in which 
operation the cily parts of nuts and feeds, bemg 
gently ground ina marbie mortar, and gradually 
mixed wiih fome watery liquor, or dilfoived 
into a fweet, thick, turbid, milky liquor, re- 
fembiing the ehyle in an animal body. airbuthner, 


EMU'NCTORIES. n. f. [emun@ori:m, Lat. | 
Thofe parts of the body where any 
thing excrementitivus is feparated and 
colle&ted, to be in readinefs for eject- 
ment. Quincy. 

Saoctrfluous matter deflows from the body 
under their proper emunctories. Brown. 
There are receptacles in the body of man, and 
emur Pariis to drain them of fuperfluous choler. 
Mere agaicft Atheifm. 
Difcourfing of the lungs, I'fhew that they 
are the grand smurcory of the body; that the 
main end of reipiretiun is continually to difcharge 
and expel ancxcrementiticus fluid out of the 
mafs of blood. Wordwerd's Nat. Hifsry, 
The regimen in quintes, which proceed from 
an obitruction of the glands, mult be to ufe duch 
warm liquors as relax thofe glands, fuch as, cv 
{timulating, open the cmunéorics to fecern the 
humour. Arbuthnot, 


Ew. An infeparable particle borrowed by 
us from the French, and by the French 
formed from the Latin za. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. 
In many words en is changed into em 
for more ealy pronunciation. 


To ENA'BLE. v. a. [from able.] To make 
‘able; to empower; to fupply with 
ftrength or ability. 
If thou would'tt vouch{afe to overfpread 
Me with the fhadow of thy gentle wing, 
l thould enabled be thy a&ts to fing.  Spenfer. 
His great friendfhip with God might enake 
him, and his compaffion might incline him. 
Attebyry. 


ENA 


Fre points out to him the way of life, ftrenpth 


ens his weaknefs, rettores his lapfes, anc enudve: 


him to walk and perievere in it, Rogers, 
To Ena'cr, v. a. [from ai.] 
J. Vo act; to perform; to effect. Not 


now in ufe. 

Intruc balancing of juftice, it is flat wrong 
to punih the thought or purpofe of any before 
it be enaéhe.l. Spenfer. 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enaéled wonders with his {word and lance. 

Shakfpeare, 
2. To eftablifh by law; to decree. 
It is enadted in tne laws of Venice, 
If it Le proved againit an alicn 
He ({ceks. the lite of any citizen, 
The party, "gaint the which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods. Shakfpeare, 

The fenate were authors of all counfels in the 
gate; and what was by them confulted and 
agreed, was propofed to the people, by whom 


it was cvaé?cd os Commanded, Tempie. 
4. To reprefent by action, 
I did ena Hedtor. Shak/peare. 


Ewa‘ct. n.f. [from the verb.] Purpofe; 
determination. 
Fua’cror. n. f. [from enad. | 
1. One that forms decrees, or efiblifties 
laws. 
The great author of our nature, and enaéfor of 
this law of good and evil, is highly difhonoured. 
<dtterbury, 
2. One that practifes or performs any 
thing. Not ufed. 
The violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own exacers with themlelves defroy. 
Shikfpeare. 
ENA'LLAGE, n. /. [ivxrrayr.] A figure 
in grammar, whereby fome change is 
made in the common-modes of fpeech, 
as when one mood or tenfe of a verb is 
put for another. 


To Ena’muusy. %. a, [from ambufh.] 
To hide in ambuth ; to hide with hoftile 
intention. 

They went within a vale, clofe toa flood, 
whofe ftream 

Us’d to give all their cattle drink, they there 

enambuji'd them. Chapman's Niad. 


To ENAMEL. a. a. [from amel. See 
AMEL. | 
1. To inlay; to variegate with colours, 


properly with colours fixed by fire. 
Muf I, alas! 


Frame and eraci plate, and drink in glafs ? 
Denne. 


See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona 
crown’d; 
Here bluthing Flora paints th’ ezame//’d ground. 


Pepe. 
I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the enamel!’ 
filver plates, to diftinguith hottles of wine by. 
Ssusfe's Lap Will, 
2. To lay upon another body fo as to 
vary it. 
Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of guodlictt necs, luaden with the faireft fruit, 
Rlutioms, and fruits at unce of galden hue, 
Appear'd with gay eramel d celuurs mix`d. 
Milton 


To practife the ufe 


To ENAMEL, V. n. 

of enamel. 
Though it werg foolith to colour or erame! upon 
the glaffes of tclefcopes, yet to gild the tubes of 
then) may xender them more acceptable to the 
ufers, without leffening the clearnefs of the abject 
DB+yle, 

Fya'mec. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

z. Any thing enamelled, or variegated 


with colours fixed by fire. » 


` Es 
EN C 
Down from her eves welled the peailes roune! | 
Upon the bright eum! of her facc; 
Such honey crops on fpringing flowers arë 
found, 
Wien Phabus holds the erimfon mor in chafe. 
Fatr fan, 
There are various forts of coloured glaifes, 
pattes, eames, and factitious gems. Af te.ttuare, 
2. The fubftance inlaid in other things. 


Ena’MELLER. n. f. [from enamel.] One 
that practifes the art of enamelliag. 


To ENa'mour. v. a. (amour, French. ] 
To inflame with love; to make fond: 


with of before the thing or perfon loved. 
Amiétion is enamcur'd of thy parts, 
And tron art wedded to calamity. Sturt /pcare. 
My Oberon! what vifions have I feen! 
I thought I was enumour'd of an afs. Shak/peare 
You are very near my brother in his love: he 
is enamoured ow Mero. Shakfpeare. 
Or fhould the, confident, 
As fitting queen ador'd on beauty’s throne, 
Defcend wath all her wannung charms begut, 
V' enamour, as the zone of Venus oncc 
Brought that cca on Jove, fo fables tell. Milton. 
He, on nis fide, 
Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour’d. Milton's Par, Lyi. 
Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour’d of a cloy fter, 
But he will thank you tor the crown. _ Dryden. 
’Tis hard to difeern whether is in the greaicit 
errour, he who is enamour'd of all he docs, or he 
whom nothing of his own can plecate, Dryden. 


ENARRA'TION. n. f. [enarro, Latin, ] Ex- 
planation; expofition, Diü. 


ENARTHRO’S(S. ze f [is and vebo. ] | 


The infertion of one bone into another 
to form a joint. 

Enarthrefiy is where a good round head enters 
into a cavity, Whetner it be a cotyla, or profound 
cavity, as that of os coxæ, recciving the head of 
the os femoris; or glene, which is more fhallow, 
asin the fcapula, where it receives the humerus. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Enata’Tion. n: f. Cenato, Latin.) The 

act of fwimming out; efcape by 

fwimming. Did. 

Ena‘unter. adv. An obfolete word ex- 

plained by Spenfer himfelf to mean lef 
that. 

Anger would not let him fpeak to the trec, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 

But to the root bent his fturdy troke.  Spenfer. 
To ENca'Ge. vou. [fromyecage:]) To 

fhut up in a cage; to coop up; to 

confine. 

He fuffer’d his kinfman March, 

Who is, if every owner were right plac’d, 

Indeed, his king, to be encag’d in Wales, 

There without runtom to lic forfeited: Shak/peare. 

Like Bajazct excag’d, the thepher«’s fcott, 
Or ikc tlack-finew'd Samplon, his hair off. 

Donne, 

To Encamp. v. u. [from camp.) ‘To 
pitch tents; to fit down for a time in a 
warch ; to fettle a temporary habitation. 

He encamped at the mount of God. Eaocdus. 

The French knew how tu make war with the 
Englith, by not putting things to the hazard of a 
battle, but wearing them by long fieges of towns, 
and brong fortified encumpings. Bacon, 

To Enca'mp. v. a. ‘To form an army 
into a regular camp; to order to en- 
camp. . 

The people were encamped againft Gibbethon. 

Kings. 
Ewca’MPMENT. n. f. [from encamp. ] 
1. The aét of encamping, or pitching tents. 


2, A camp; tents pitched in order. 


ENC 


Thoie enemies ferved to improverthem in their 
ensam prutai*, weapons; Ortoruicrhing clic. Grew, 
When a gen'ral bids the maittal train 
Spread their encampment o'er the fpactous plain, 
Thick rifing tents a canvas city build. G y, 


To Enca've. ra. [from cave.) To hide 
asin a cave. 
Do but eneave vourklf, 
And mark the fleets, tke gibes, and notable fcorrss 
Thar dwell in ev'ry region of hts face; 
For L will make him tell the tale anew. S424 /p. 


ENCE INTE. n. f. (French.] Encl- 
fure; ground enclofed with a fortiiica- 
tion. A military term not yet natura- 
lized, 

To ÈNCHA'FE., va. [efchauffer, French. | 
‘Vo cnrage f to irritate; to provoke. 

The wind-thak'd furge, with high and inon- 
ftrous main, 
Seems to ca water on the burning bear, 


L never did like moleftation view 
On.the exchafed tlood. Shak fpeave's Oris; 
To Encua'tn. v. a. f[eachainer, French. } 
1. To faften with.a chain; te hold in 
chains; to bind; to hold in bondage. 
What fhould Ido! while here I was enchain’4, 
No glimpte of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryiten. 
2. ‘Vo link together; to concatenate. 
The one contracts and enchains bis words, 


{peaking prefingly and fhort; the other gchights 
in long-breathed accents. Howel. 


To ENCHA'NT. v.a. [enchanter, Fr.) 
1, To give efficacy to any thing by fongs 
of forcery. 
And now above the cauldron firg, 
Like elves and fairics in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. Shakfpeare. 
Thefe powerful drops tisice on the thrcthold 
pour, 
And bathe with this exchaared juice her docr; 
Tnat door where no admittance now is found, 
But where my foul is cver hov’ring round. 
Cramulle, 


2. To fubdue by charms or fpells. 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where al! his 
fpirits for cver fhould be enchanted. Sidney. 
John thinks them all enchanted : he enquires 
if Nick had not given them fome intoxicating po- 
tion. otrbuthnot. 
3. To delight in a high degree. 
One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravi like enchanting harmony. Shukjp. 
Tuo dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face; 
Bexuty unchatic, is beauty in difgrace. Pope. 
ENCHA'NTER. n. fe (enchanteur; French. J 
A magician; a forcerer; one who has 
fpirits or demons at his command ; one 


who has the power of charms and fpells. 

Such phafms, fuch apparitions, are'excellencics 
which men applaud in themfelves, conjured up 
by the magick of a ftrung imagination, and only 
feen within that circle in which the enchanter 
flands. Decay of Pietve 

Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, put to death 
tyrants, exchangers, monilers, and knights. 

Sp: Eater, 

Ardan, that black evchanter, whofe dire arts 
Enflav’d our Knights, and-bsox'e our virgin hearts, 

Granville. 

ENCHA‘NTINGLY. adv. [from enchant. } 

With the force of enchantment. It is 

improperly ufed in a paffive fenfe in the 
following paflage. 

He's gentle ; never {chuol'd, and yct Icarned ¢ 
full of noble device; of all forts ercéanting’p 
belov’d. Suacfpeare, 

ENCHA'NTMENT. n. f. (enchantement, Fr. ] 
1. Magical charms; {pells; incantation ; 
forcery. 
4k a 


eNO 


The Turks thought. that tempeft was brougl t 
wpog them by thé charms and enhuatnents of 
the Perfian magicians. Amalies. 

2. Irreliftible influence; overpowering de- 
light. 

Warmth of fancy wiil carry the loudeft aad 
moit Dniverfal applaufe, which holds the heart 
of.a_rcader under the rongeh enchantment. Pere. 


Excaa’stressy ni jf lenchantercf[e, Fr. ] 
1. A forcerefs ; a woman verfed in magical 
arts. 
Fell banning hag ! exe4untress, kold thy tonguc. 
Stak/peare. 
I have it by certain tradition, thatit was given 
to the firt who wore it by an enchantrefs. Tatler, 
2. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies 
give irrefiftible influence. 
From this enchantrefs all thefe ills are come ; 
You are not fafe ‘till you pronounce her doom. 
Dryden. 
Oft with th’ enckantrefs of his foul he talks, 
Sometimes in crowds diltrefs’d. Thomfen. 


Jo Encua’se. v. a. [enchafer, French ] 
1. To infix; to enclofe in any other body 


fo as to be held fait, but not concealed. 
Like polifh’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold; 
Or Parian marble, when enchas’id in gold. Dryd. 
Words, which, in their natural fituation, thine 
like jewels enchafed in gold, look, when tranf- 
poled into notes, as if fet in lead. Feston. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 
What fee’ ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem, 
Enctas'd with all tne honours of the world ! 
Shak/peare. 
They houles burn, and houfenold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchu/e. 
Dryden. 
3. To adorn by raifed or emboffed work. 
When was old Sherewood’s head more quaintly 
cur}'d, 
Or look’d the earth more green upon the world, 
Or nature’s cradle more exchas’d and purl’d ? 
Ben Fonfon 
Evcue’ason, n. f. [encheafon, old law 
French.] Caufe; occation. 
Skinner. Cowell. Bailey. 
Certes, faid he, well mote I fhould to tell 
The fond encheafon that me hither led. F. Queen. 


To Enci’RcveE. v. a. [from circle.) To 
furround ; to environ; to enclofe in a 
ring or circle; to enring. 

That ttrunger gueft the Paphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with excircéing {cas. Pope. 
Beneath a fculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd ; 
The pecrs encircling, form an awful round, Pope 


Encrrecrer. n. fe [from circle] A 
circle ; a ring. 
In whofe encirclers if. yeogaze, 
Your eyes may tread 2 lover's maze. Sidney. 


Enci TICK s. 2. fo [tyxrisixa. ]» Particles 
which throw back the accent upon the 
foregoing fyllable. 


To Encro’se. v.a. [enclos, French.) 
1. To part from things or grounds com- 
mon by a fence. 

The proteđtor caufed a proclamation to he fct 
forth againft enclolures, commanding that they 
who had enchfed lands, accuftomed to lie open, 
fhould lay them-open again. Hayward, 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the 
product of, fo much he by his labour enclejes 
froni the common. Licke, 

For enclofing of land, the ufual way is with a 
bank fet with quick, Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. To environ; to encircle; to furround ; 
to encompafs; to fhut in between other 
things; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a 
jafper: they fhail be fet in gold in their enclofings. 

Exodus. 


ENC 


Tne peernow fpreads the glitt'ring forfex wide, 
T™enclofe the lock ; now joins it, to divide. Pope. 


3. To hold by an exclufive claim. 
EncLo'seR. 2.1. [from enclofe. ] 


ig. One that enclofes or feparates common 


fields into feveral ditlinct. properties. 
If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th? enecacrs but ince now 
God hath impal’d us, on the contrary, 
Man breaks the tence Herbert, 


2. Any thing in which anotheris enclofed. 
ENCLOSURE. n. Ja, [from enciofe. ] 
1. The act of enclofiug or environin 
thing. 
The membranes are for the comprehenfion or 
erclofure of all thefe together. ilkini. 


2. The feparation of common grounds 
into dittine? poffeffions, 
Enel-fures began to be frequent, whereby 
arable liad was turned into patture Bucon. 
Touching enct:juresy a company of lands in- 
clofed are thereby improved in worth two or 
three parts at the leaf. Hayward. 


3. The appropriation of things common. 
Let no man appropriate what God hath made 
common; that is again juftice and charity, and 
by miraculous accidents God hath declared his 
difpleafure againtt fuch exc/afure. Taylor. 
4. State of being fhut up in any place ; 
encompafled, or environed. 
This expreffes particularly the enclcfure of the 
waters within the earth. Burnet’s Theery 
For the young, during its enc/ofzre in the womb, 
there arc formed membranes inveloping it, called 
fecundines. Ray. 


5. The fpace enclofed; the fpace com- 


rehended within certain limits. 

And all, that elfe thts world’s enclofure bafe 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 
Acorns the perfon of her majcfty. F. Queen. 


gany 


They are to live all in a body, and generally - 


within the fame enc/ofure; to marry among them- 
felves, and to eat no meats that are not prepared 
theirown way. sAddifen's Spefator. 
6. Several; ground enclofed; ground fe- 
arated from the common. 
*Tis not the common, but the enclofure, muft 
make him rich. South. 


ENCO'MIAST. n. J: [eyxapizenc. | A 
panegyrilt ; a proclaimer of praife; a 


ratfer. 
The Jefuits are the great encomiufis of the Chi- 
nefe. Loeke. 


ENCOMIA’STICAL. } adj. [ivropidon®. | 
Encomta’sTIcK. s Panegyrical; lauda- 
tory; containing praife; beltowing 
praife. 


ENCOMIUM. n.f. [iyxduion] Pane- 
gyrick ; praife; elogy. 
How eagerly do fome men propagate evcry lit- 
tle enconinm their parahtes make of them ! 
Government of the Tongue. 
A vilc encomium doubly ridicules ; 
There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 
Pope. 
To Enco'meass. v.a. [from compa/s.] 
1. To enclofe; to encircle. 
Look how my ring excompujfeth thy finger; 
Ev’n fo thy breait enclofeth my pour heart. 
Shatfpsare. 
Two ftrong ligaments encompu/s the whole head 
of the femur. Mifeman's Surgery. 
Poetick fields ¢acompaft me around, 
And till J {cem to tread on claffick ground. 
tlildifon, 
2. To hut in; to furround ; to environ. 
He, having fcarce fix tnoufand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thouland of the French 
Was round scoped, and iet upon,  Shakfp. 


ENC 


3. To go rownd any place: as, Drake 
encompafled the world. 


ENCO'MPAISMENT. n. f. [from encomsa/s. ] 
Circumlocution; remote tendency of 
talk. 

Finding 
By this encompaffment and driftof queftion, 
That they do know my fon, comc you mure near. 
Shak{peare. 

ENCORE. adv. [French.] Again; once 
more. A word ufed at publick fhows 
when a finger, or Adler; or butfoon, is 
defired by the audience to do the fame 
thing again. 

To the fame notes thy fons Mall hum or fnore, 


And all thy yawning daughters cry encore, 
Dunciad. 


ENCOUNTER. n.f. [encontre, French. ] 
1. Duel; Gugle fight; conflict. 


Tuou haft beat me out 
Twelve feveral times, and I have nightly fince 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thy [elf and me. 
Shak/peare, 
Let’s leave this keen encaunter of our wits, 
And fall fomething into a flower method. Shak/p, 
Pallas th’ ewcounter feeks; but ere he throws, 
To Tufcan Tiber thus addrcfs’d his vows : 
O facred ream, diret my fying dart, 
And give to pafs the proud Haletus’ heart, 
Dryden's cEncid, 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruth 
againit each other. 
Two black clouds 
With heav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Cafpian; then ftand front to front, 
Hov'ring atpace, ’till winds the fignal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air, Milton. 


3. Eager and warm converfation, either 


of love or anger. 

The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant 
af our encounter, after we had {poke the prologue 
of our comedy. Shakfpeare, 


4. Accidental congrefs; fudden meeting. 
Propitious Pallas, to fccure her care, 
Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air, 
To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd. 
Pope’s Odyffey, 
s- Accofting; tranfient or unexpected 
addrefs. 
But in what habit will you go along ? 
—Not like a woman; for I would prevent the 
loofe encounters of lafcivious men. Shukfpeare. 
Three parts of Brutus 
Is ours already ; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. Shak/p. 


6. Cafual incident; occafion. This fente 
is fearcely Englith. 
An equality is not fufficient for the unity of 
charaéter: ‘tis further neceilary, that the fame 
fpirit appear in all fort of encourzters. Pope. 


To Enco’unter. v.a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To meet face to face ; to front. 
If I mutt dic, 
I will encounter darknefs asa bride, 
And hug itin mine arms. Shakfpeare, 
The fafhion of the world is to avoid cult, and 
you encounter it, Shakfpeure, 
Thou ftronger may’ endure the flood of light; 
And, while in fhades I chear my fainting fight, 
Enourter the defcending excellence. Dryrten. 


2. To meet ina holtile manner; to rufh 
againft in conflict. 
Putting themfclves in order of battle, they en- 
countered their enemies. Ancles’ Hiflory of Turks, 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 
See, they enccunter thee with their hearts 


thanks ; 
Both fides are even. Shat/peare’s Macbeth, 


4. To attack; to meet in the front. 


ENC 


Which way foever we turn, we are encountere.! 
with clear evidences andfenfible demonftrations 
of a Deity. Tillotfen. 

5. To oppofe; to oppugn. 
urory are not bound to believe two witneltcs, 
if the probability of the fact docs reatunably en- 
counter them. Hale. 
6. To meet by accident. 

Lam moft fortitnate thus to encounter you: 
Yot haveended my bufinefs, and I will incrrily 
Accompany you home, = Shukfpeare’s Corfolanus. 

To ENCOUNTER. V. Nn. 
1, Lo rufh together ina hoftile manner; 
to conflict. 
Encounter fo, 
As doth the fury of two defperate men, 
Wich, in the very meeting, fall and die. 
Shak/peare. 
Fivetimes, Marcius, 
Have I fought with thee; fo often haft thou beat 
me: 
And wouldit do fo, I think, fhou'd we encounter 
As often as we cat. Shakfocare’s Coriclanus. 
2. To engage ; to fight: it has with be- 
fore the thing. 
Our wars 
Will turn into a peaccful comick fport, 
When ladies crave to be encounter’d with. Shak/p. 

Both the wings of his fleet had Begun to en- 
counter w:tk the chriftians. Anslles. 

Thofe who have the moft dread of death, muft 
Le content to encounter with it, whether they will 
-or no. Wake. 

3. To meet face to face. 

a. Tocome together by chance. 
Enco'UNTERER. n. f. [from encounter. | 
1. Opponent; antagzonift; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his fect, but he 
will ftrikefuch a ftroke with his tail, that he will 
break the back of his encounterer with it. More. 

The doctrines of the reformation have kept the 
field againit all encouzterers. Atterbury. 

2. One that loves to accoft others. An 
old term. 

Oh, thefe enconnterers! fo guilt of tongue, 
They give a coafting welcome cre it comcs; 
And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklith leader, Shak {peare. 

Jo ENco’uraGe. v.a. [encourager, Fr.] 
1. Toanimate ; to incite to any thing. 
They encourage themielves in an evil matter. 
Pjaims. 
2. To give courage to; to fupport the 
fpirits; to infpirit; to embolden. 

Kinds of mufick encourage men, aad make them 

warlike, or make them fort and effcminate. 
Bacon. 

I would neither exceurage the rchels, nor dif- 
courage the proteltants loyalty. King Churles. 
. Toraife confidence; to make confident. 

I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
aht our realon in this moit ufeful part; and this 
the judicicus Hooker enccurages me to fay. Lecke. 


Enco'URAGEMENT.n./. [ from encourage. ] 
t. Incitement to any action or practice ; 
incentive. 
2. Increafe of confidence. 
Such ftrength of heart 
Thy conduct and example gives; nor fmall 
Encouragement, Godolphin, wife and jut. Philips. 
. Favour; countenance ; fupport. 
For when he dics, farewel all honour, bounty, 
All generous encouragement of arts, Otway 
The reproach of immortality will lie heaviest 
againit an eftablithed religion, becaufe thoic who 
have no religion will prosefs themfclves of that 
which has the encouragement of the law. Regers. 


Exco’uraGer. nj. [from encourage. | 
One that fupplies incitements to any 
thing; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great excourager of arts, 
Livo ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden 


ENE 
As the pope is a mafter of polite learning, and 
A great, encourager of atts; fo at Rome thele arts 
imnicdiatclu thrive, under the encouragement of 
the prince. Adtifon. 

To ENCRO'ACH. va. (acerocher, from 
cric, a hook, French} 

t. To make invafions upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another 
man’s poffefGons to draw them away. 

Thofe Irith captains of counties have en- 
croas heid upon the quccn’sfrcehyldersaud tenants. 
’ Spenfer on biland, 
2. To advance gradually and by flealth 
upon that to which one has no right : 
with on before the fubjec. 
This hour is minc; if for the next I care, I 
grow ton wide, 

And do encroach upon death's fide. Herlere. 
Tifiphone, let loote from under grqund, 

Before her drives difeafes and afizht; 

And cvery moment rifes tu:the Gghr, 

A piring to the thies, encroaching.en the light. 

Dryden. 
To ENCRO'ACH. v. n. 


1, To creep on gradually without right. 
The {uperitition that rifeth voluntarily, and 
by degrees imingleth itfelf wath the rites, even 
of every divine fervicc, done ta the only true 
God, mult be confidercd of jas a creeping and 
encroaching evil. Hecker, 

Th’ encroaching ill you carly thoald oppofe ; 
Flatter’d, ’tis worle, and by indulgence grows 


Dryden, } 


2. To pafs bounds. 

They fabled how theferpent, whom they call’d 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encreaching Eve perhaps, had firit the rule 
Of high Olympus. Miltcn's Paraidife Loft. 

Next, fenc’d with hedges and »decp. ditches 

round, aA 
Exclude th’ encroaching cattle from thy. ground. 
Dryden. 

ENCRO'ACHER, n.f. [from encroach. } 
1. One who feizes the poffeffion of another 

by gradual and filent means. 

The bold excroachers on the deep, 

Gain by degrees huge traéts of land, 

Till Neptune, with one gen’ral {weep, 
Turns all again to barren ftrand! Swift. 

2. One who makes flow and gradual ad- 
vances beyond his rights. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confciouf- 
nefs, and keeps at dittance an encreucher, 

G/ariffa. 

ENCROACHMENT. n. f. [from encroach. } 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 
man, For example: iftwomen’s grounds 
lie together, the one prefles too far upon 
the other; or if a tenant owe tworfhil- 
lings rent-fervice to, the lord, and the 
lord takes three » fo the. Spencers en- 
croached to themielves royal power and 
authority. Cowell, 

But this ulurper his enercactment proud 
Stays aot on man: to God his tow’rintends 
Siege, and defiance. isleon’s Paraitife Lof. 

If it be a man's known principle to depart 
from his right, ill men will makewnjustencrrache 
menés upon him. Atterbury. 


2. Advance into the territories or rights of 
another. 


As aman had a right to all he could employ 
his labour upon, fo he had no temptation to 
lakour for more than he could make ule of: this 
Icft no room for controverfy about the title, nor 
for encroachment on the right of othere, focke. 

The ancient Romans made many encrouchunents 
on the fea, and hid the foundations of their pi- 
laces within the very borders of it. Adilifen 

The people, Gnee the death of Solon) had 


already snade great excrouciments. Sw. 4s 


E N-D 


To Encu’mper. v. a. fencomérer, Fr.) 
1. To clogs to load; to impede. > 
We have, by this many year: experience, found 
that.cxceeding, great gard, not emumberet with 
any notable inconvenience. Hocker. 
Encumber'’d with his vet, without defence. 
Dryden, 
2. Tocntangle; to embarrafs; toobftruct. 
The verbal copicr is cucumbered with fo mairy 
dificultiesatroncey that he.cam neveridefentangle 


himf{clt, Dryaca, 
The god awak‘d, 

And thrice in vain he ook his wing, 

Encamber'd in the Aitken fring. Pr:sr, 


3.. To load, with debts: as, Ais eflate is,en- 

cumbered with mortgages. 
Excu/mprancesus f. [from encumber. } 
1. Clog; load ; ampediment. 

Phitulophers agreed an..detpofing riches, at 
beit, confidering them as unneceBary cru umbrian - 
ces of life. Temp is, 

Dead limbs sare an vencumbsance to the body, 
inftead of being'of ute toite odddijon. 

2, Excrefceice 3. ufelefs addition. 

Strip trom,the branching Alps their piny load, 

The huge encumórance of horilick Woods. 
Thamen. 
3. Burden upon an eftate. 

In retpect of the excambrances of 2 living, con- 
fider whether jt Le fufficient for his family, and 
to maintain hofpitality, Ay fe. 

Ency’cuicab. adi, [iysvedsxese] Cir- 
cular; {unt round througha large region. 

This council was not reccived in patriarchal 
fece, which is evident trom Pnotius’s encyclical 
epifile: to) the patriarch .of Alexandria. 

Stitling fleet. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. Dn, jg [ipxuxrcmaidec. | 

EncyCLopPe'py. The circle of fci- 
ences; the round of learning. 

In this excyclopadia and round of knowledge, 
like the grcat wheels of heaven, we mult obferve 
two circles, that while we'are daily carriediabout, 
and wiitricd on by the {wing and rapt of the one, 
we may Maintain a naturaland proper courte in 
the fober wheel of the other. Brown, 

Every {cicuce borrows from all the reft, and 
we cannot attain any fingle onc without the excy- 
clipaedy. Glanville. 

This art may juflly claim a place in the en-y- 
cleperdia, eipecially fuch asics\cs ior a, mace) of 
education for an able-pointici:im, Arbuthnot. 

Ency'step. adj. [xvsse], Enclofed in a 
velicle or bay. | 

Encyfied tumours) borrow ther name; fram a 
cyf or bag in which they are contamed, 

Sharp's Surgery. 

END. a. /. [end, Saxon. ] ey 
1. The extremity of the length of any thing 
materially extended. Of bodies that 
have equal dimentions we do not ufe end: 


the extremity of breadth is jde 

Jonathan put forth the esiduf tne red that was 
in his hand, and dipt it au ayhoneycomb. 

1I Sanucl, 
2. Extremity or laft part i general, 

The extremity and bounds’ of all bodies we 
have no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the 
mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its proe 
giefs into this endlefs expanfian: of that it can 
neithes find, nor conceive any end. Locke. 


3. ‘Phe laft particle of any afgnable du- 
ration, | 
Belold the day groweth to an env, Judges. 
At the end of two montis the returned: 
udes, 
If the world’s age and'death be argu’d well 
Ey- the fun's fall, which now tow'rds carth doth 
ten, 
Then we might feary.that virtut, fince fhe fell 
Sudyw. asio man, should be near her end. 
Denne, 
4. The conelufion or ce flationof anya@ion, 


END 


Jacob had madean end of commanding his 
fons. i Gexefis. 
Yet vainly moft their ageiniftudy {pends 
Noca oi witing books, and to no end. 
Derlam. 
The caufes and defers of an action ate the 
beginning: the cticcts of thefe caufes, and the 
dificulties met with im the execution of thefe de- 
figas are tee middic; and the unravelling and 
relolutionot thefe difhculties, are the erd. 
Brecme cf Epic Poesry. 
5, When endis not ufed materially, it is 
oppofed to deginning. 
Better is the end than the beginning thereof. 
Eccles. 
6. The conclufion or lat part of any thing: 
as, the end of a chapter; the end of a 
dilfcourfe. 


>, Ultimate flate; final doom. 
Mark the perfeét man, and behold the up- 
right, for the «zd of that man is peace. 
Pfalms. 
$. The point beyond which no progreffion 
can be made. 
They reel to and fro, and tagger lke a 
drunken man, and arc at their wits erd. Pfalms. 


©. Final determination ; conclufion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 
My guilt be on my hcad, and there's an end ! 
Shakfpeare. 
19. Death; fate; deceafe. 
l determine to write the Jife and the ed, the 
nature and the fortunes of George Villiers. 
Wetton. 
The foui receives intelligence, 
Bv her near genius, of the body’s ezl, 
And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Daniel. 
’Tis the great bulinefs of life to ft ourfelves 
for our end, and no man can live well that hath 
not death in his eve. 
Remember Milo's end, 
Wedg'd in that timtber which he ttrove to rend. 
Roj-mmen. 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Du not foriake me in my erd. Rofecmmon. 
Unblam‘d through life, lamented in thy erd, 


Pope. 
11. Cefation; period. 
Whar is the ign of the end of the world? 
Marrtkhew- 
Great houfes fhall have an erd. ams. 


12. Limit; termination. 

There is no ead of the ftore. 

13. Aboliticn ; total lofs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, 
if the afbgnment of civil power were by fuch 
inftitutioa. Lecke. 

14. Caufe of death; deftrover. 

Take heed you dally not before your king, 
Left hethat is the fupreme King of kings, 
Confound sour hidden falfchood, and award 
Either of you to be the other’s esd, | Saati pears. 


15. Confequence’; eonclufive event; con- 

clufion. 

O, that, aiman might know 
The end of this day’s bufinefs cre it come ! 
Eut it fuficeth thatthe day willend. Séab/psere. 
The end ot thefe things is death. Remans. 
16. Fragment; broken piece. 
Thus. clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd exds, ftol`n fortn of holy writ, 
Anel feem a faint. Snakfpeare’s Richard 111. 


17. Purpofe; intention. 
There was a purpefe to reduce the monarchy 
to arepublick, which was fay from the cad and 
purpofe of that nation. Clarendon. 
i have lov'd! 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, he ? 
Caa he who kill'd thy brother, live for thee ? 


Nahar. 


Dryden. 
Heav’n, as its inflrunient, my courage fends ; 


Heav'n ne'er fent thofe who hght for private 
Dryden. 


ents. 


L'Ejirangte 
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Others ave’ apt to attribute them to fome falie 
end or intention. Addi fers Speé?. 


1S. Thing intended; final delign; the 


termination of intelleétual profpect. 
Witdom may have framed one and the fame 
thing to ferve commodioufly for divers ends, and 
of thole eras any unc may he fufficient caufe for 
continuance, though the ret have cealed. 
Hooker. 
All thofe things which are done by him, have 
{ome czd for which they are done ; and the end for 
which they are done, is a rcafon of his will to do 
them. Heoker, 
Her only end is never-ending blifs ; 
Which is, the eternal face of God to fee, 
Who laft of ends and firfl of caufes is; 
Ard todothis, the mutt eternal be. Davies. 
The end of the commandment is charity. 
1 Timsthy. 
Two things I fhall propound to you, as ends; 
fince the wife men of this world have made them 
theirs. Suckiing. 
Such conditions did fully comply with all thofe 
ends, for which the parliament had firit taken up 
arms. Clarendon. 
Hear and mark 
To what ead I have brought thee hither. .Avi/tcn. 
Life, with my Indamora, I would chufe; 
But, lofing her, the end of living lofe. Dryden. 
Fur when fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 
Few afk if fraud or force attain'd iis ends. Pope. 
The end of our faft is to pleafe God, and make 
him propitious. Snalridge. 
19. An Exp. [Probably corrupted from 
onend.} Upright; erect: as, his hair 
ftands an end. 


20. An Env hasa fignification in low lan- 


guage not eafily explained; as, moff an 
end, commonly: perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the conclufion ; or corrupted from 
fome old word not eafily recoverable. 
Stay’ft though to vex me here? 
lave, that, Rill an erd, turns me to fhame ! 
i Skakfpeare. 
Jo Exp. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To terminate; to conclude; to finifh. 

They have ended all my harveft. Ruck, 

He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 
either win or lofe the empire. Knoles. 

That cxpenfve war under which we have fe 
Jong groaned, is not yet ended. Smalridge, 

2. To deftroy ; to put to death. 

The lord of Statford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likenefs ; for inftead of tnee, king Harry, 
This {word hath ended him. Shak/peare. 

To END. ven. 
t. Fo come to an end; to be finifhed. 

Then cafe your weary Trojans will attend, 
And the long labours of your voyage end. 


Dryden’s Æneid. 
2. To die. [r:a:diew, } 
Yet happy where my death, mine ending bleft, 
If this I could obtain, that breaft to brealt, 
Thy befom might receive my yielded {pright. 
Fairfax. 
3. To terminate; to conclude. 
Our laughing, if it be loud and high, com- 
monly endi in a deep hgh; and all, the inftances 
of pleafure have a iting in the tail. Tayler. 


4. To ceafe; to fail. 

His tovercignty, built upon either of thefe 
titles, could not have defecuded ty his heir, but 
muft have ended witn him. Locke. 

5. To conclude action or difcourfe. 

Fle angel ended, and in Adum’s ear 

So charming left his voice. Milton. 
To Enpa'macGe. v. a. [from damage. | 
To mifchief; to prejudice; to harm. 

Nor ought he car’d whom he exdumaged 

By tortous wrong, or whom bereav'd ot right. 
Spenjer's Fairy Qucen. 

It cometh fometime to pafs, that a thing un- 

neccflary in ittclf doth notwithitanding appear 
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END 


convenientta be Rill held, even without ufe, left 
by reafon of that coherence which it hath with 
fomewhat moft neceflary, the removal of the one 
fhould ezdamage the other. Heeker. 
Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your flander never can endamage him.  Saakyp. 
Gather our foldicrs, {catter’a and difperit, 
and lay new platforms to endamage them. 
Skak/peare’s Henry vt. 
The trial hath endumag’d thee no way ; 
Rather morc honour left, and more elteem. 
Milton, 
When an erroneous opinion 1s publifhed, the 
publick is endamaged, and therefore it becomcs 
punilhable by the magiftrate. South. 
A great alteration doth feldom any wife 
endamage or diforder the globe. + oodward. 
Enpa’MAGEMENT. N. f. [fromendamage. ] 
Damage ; lofs. 
Thefe flags of France that are advanced nere, 
Have hither march’d to the exdamagement. 
Shak fpeare. 
To ENDA'NGER. v. a. [from danger. | 
1. To put intohazard; to bring into peril. 
Every one defires his own prefervation and hap- 
pinefs, and therefore hath a natural dread of every 
thing that can defiroy his being, or endanger his 
happinels. Tilctjon. 
He rais’d the reft, 
To force tne focs from the Lavinian fhore, 
And Italy’s exdanger'd peace vektore. Dryden. 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late 


acfence, 
Of our erdanger'd fleet, may claim your confi- 
cence. Dryden. 


V olatilo fatts never exift in an animal body; 
the heat requued to make them volatile, erdan- 
gers the animal. Arbuthrot, 

The interch endangered is our title to heaven. 

Rogers. 
2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 

He thatturmeth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endargereta malign 
ulcers. Bacon, 

To ENDE’AR. v.a. Vee dear.] To make 
dear ; to make beloved. 

All thofe inflances of charity which ufually 
endear each other, fwectnefs of converfation, 
frequent admonition, all fignifications of love, 


mutt be expreffed towards children. Tay.cr, 
And inthe mirture of allthefe appears | 
Variety, which all tne reft endears. Dernam. 


The only thing that can erdear religion to your 
practice, will be to raife your affcctions above 
this world. Wake, 

ENDE'ARMENT. 2. f. {from endear. ] 
1, The caufe of love; means by which any 
thing is endeared. 

Her firit endearsents, twining round the foul. 

Thzmfor. 
2. The ftate of being endeared; the fate 
of being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the 
great caule of its cudearmen! amongit all man- 
kind ? Scara. 

When a man fhall have donc all that he can to 
make one his friend, and emptied his purfe to 
ereate endearment between them, he may, in 


tne end, be forced to write vanity and fruftration. 
Seuth, 


ENDE’AVOUR. n. f. [devoir, French ; 
endtvoir.| Labour directed to fome cer- 


tain end; effort to obtain or avoid. 
My fiudied purpoles went 


Beyond all man's endeavours. Shak{pearc. ` 
Heav'n doth divide 

The ftate of man in divers fundlions, 

Setting endeatvenr in continual motion. S/d /p. 


Here their appointment we may bef difcovery 
and look on their endeavour. Shak/peare. 
I take imitation of an author to be an endea- 
«cur of a later poc? to write like one who has 

written before him on the fame fubje¢t. 
Dry den. 


END 


The bold and fufcient puriue theingame with 
more paifion, exdeavowr, and application, and 
therefore often fucceed. Lemple. 

She could not make the leafl endeatour towards 
the producing of any thing that lati vital and 
organical parts, Kay 

Such an aflucance as will quicken men's emiles. 
wars for the ubraining of a leifer good, ought to 
aAniMaic men more powerfully in the puriuit ot 
that which is infinitely greater. Idlorfen. 

Thisis the hinge on which turns tne liberty of 
intelle€tual beings, in their conftant endeavours 
after, and itcady proiccution of, truc felicity. 

Lock:. 

To Enpea’vour. v. n. [fromthe noun. ] 
‘To labour toa certain purpofe; to work 
for a certain. end. lt has commonly 
after before the thing. 

L could with that more of our country clergy 
would endeavour after a handtome elocution. 

Slddifon's Speator. 

Of old thofe met rewards who could excel ; 
And thofe were prais’d, who but exdeuvowr's! 

well, Pope. 

To Enpea’vour. v. a. To attempt; to 
cay. 

To pray'rp repentance, and ohcdicnce due, 
Though but endear-our'd with fincere intent, 
Mine ear all not be flow, mine ear not mut. 

Misten. 

Enpvea'vourer. n. /. [from endeavour. | 
One who labours to a certain end. 

He appears an humble eadeavourer, and (peaks 
honeitly to no purpofe. Kyo. 

Enpr'cacon, n. fe [ivdexay.] A plain 
Agure of eleven fides and angles. 

ENDE/MIAL. ) adj. [tv2yu%.} Peculiar 

Expe'mear: to a country: ufed o: 

ENDE'MICK. any cileafe proceeding 
from fome caule peculiar to the country 
where it reigns; fuch as the {curvy to 
the northern climes. Duincy. 

We may bring a confumption under the no- 
tion of a pandemick, or exdemicky or rather a 
vernacular difeafe, to England. Harvey. 

Solenander, from the frequency ot the plants 
fpringing up in any region, could gather what 
endemial difcafes the innabitants were fubjeét to. 

Ray on the Creation. 

An endemtal difeafe is what is common to the 
people of the country. sl rbuthaot on Air. 

What demonttrates the plague to he endemial 
to Egypt, is its invafion and going off at certain 
{eafons. Arbuthnot. 

Jo Enve’nize. v. a. [from denizen.] To 
make free; to enfranchife. 

The Englith tongue hath been beautified and 
enriched out of other tongues, by enfranchifing 
and erdenrzing trange words. Camden. 

ToPNDI'CT. |} v.2. [enditer, French ; 

Jo ENDI'TE.§ = dictum, Latin.] 

t. To charge any man by a written accu- 
fation before a court of juftice: as, Je 
was endited for felony. It is often 
written mdi. 

2. To draw up; to compofe ; to write. 

How fhail Filbert unto me éad:te, 

When neither I can read nor he can write. 


Gay. 

Heas how Icarn’d Greece her ufcful rules jn- 
dites, 

When to reprefs} and when indulge our flights ! 

Pope. 


To Envr'te. van. To compofe. 
Your battles they hereatter hall xdite, 
And draw ehe image of. our Mars in fight. 
Waller 


ENDICTMENT. Qn. /. [from endite.] A 
EnpitTemenr. $ bill or declaration made 
in form of law, for the benefit of the 
commonwealth ;. or an accufation for 


END 


fome offence exhibited sunto jurours, 
and by their verdict found to be true, 
before an officer can have power to 


punih the fame offence. Cowell. 

’Tis neceflary that the fpecies of the crine be 
defcribed in the libel or articles, which our 
EngliM Lawyers call an izdifment or information. 

Aylife’s Parergor. 

We never draw any iadiGmeat at all againtt 

them, but think commendably even of them. 
Tooker. 

The hand-writing againt him may be can- 
celled in the court of heaven, and yet the éndic?- 
ment runon in the court of confctence. South. 

Attend the court, and thou thalt bricfly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind; 
Hear the indiPments, then return again, 

Callthy {elf wretch, and, if tnou dar’it, complain. 

Dryder:. 
E’nnive. n. f. [endive, French; inty- 
dum, Latin.) A plant. 

Endive, or {uccory, is of feveral forts; as the 
white, tne green, and the curled. Mortimer. 

ENDLESS. udj, [from end. ] 
1. Having no end; being without con- 
clufion or termination. 

Nothing was more endlefs than the common 
method of comparing cminent writers hy an op- 
pofition of particular paffages in thcm. Pope. 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 

As it is pleafant to the eye to have an endef; 
profpect, fo it is fome pleasure to a finite un- 
derftanding to view unlimited excellencics. 

Tillet fon. 
3- Infinite in duration ; perpetual. 

None of the heathens, how curious foever in 
fearching out all kinds of outward ceremonies, 
could ever once endeavour to refernble herein 
the chuich’s care for the eadicfs good of her 
children. Hooker. 

But after labours long, and fad delay, 

Brings them to joyous reft, and endlefs blifs. 

Speafer. 

All our glory extinct, and happy fate, 

Here fwalluw’d up in exd/efs mifery!  Miiton. 
4. Inceffant ; continual. 

All the priefts and friars in my realm, 

Shall in proceffion fing her endle/s praife. Shat/p. 

Each pleafing Blount fnall enalefs {miles be- 

flow, 

And {oft Bzlinda’s bluth for ever glow. 
ENDLESSLY. adv. [from endless. ] 
1. Inceflantly ; perpetually. 

Though God’s promife has made a {ure entail 
of grace to all thofe who humbly feek, yct it no 
where engages that it fhail importunately and 
end!2fily rencw its affzults on thole who have 
often repulfed it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 

E'NDLESSNESS. n.f. [froin eadle/s.] 

1. Extenfion without limit. 

2. Perpetuity ; endlefs duration. 

2, The quality of being round without 
an end. 


Pope. 


The tropick circles have, 
Yea, and thofe fimall ones, which the poles en- 
grave, 
All the fame roundnefs, evennefs, and all 
The emdiefsnejs of the equinoétial. Donne, 
E'NpLonc. adv. [endand long'] > In a 
itraight line. 
Then fpurring at full fpecd, ran endlorig on, 
Where Thefeus fat on his imperial throne. 
Dryden, 
E’npMostT. adj. [end and mof] Re- 
moteft; furtheft ; at the further end. 
Did. 
To ENDO'RSE. „v. a. fendorfer, Fr. 
dorfum, Latin. } 
1. To regifter on the back of a writing ; 
to fuperferibe. 


/ 


END 


AgFreneh genticman fpeaking with ao Engtifls 
of the Jaw falique, the Englith faid that was 
meant ofthe women themnfelves, not of mic? 
chiming by women. The French gentleman 
faid, Where do you Bnd that glofs? The Eng- 
hih antwered, Look on the backfide of the ic- 
cord of the law faliqgue, and there you Mali 
nud it endorfed. Baucnn’s clpophenegms. 

Upon credential letters was enderfed this iu- 
pericrption, to tac king who hath the fun for 
his helmet, Hurvel. 

All the letters I can find of yours I have faf- 
tencd in a folio cover, and the Teh in bundles 
edor fed, Swift to Pope. 

2. To cover on the back. Not nfed. 

Chariots, or clephantsiendars'd with tow’rs 

à of archers. Milton's Paras: fe Kepained. 
ENDO'RSEMENT. n. f. {from endor/e.] 

te Superfcription; writiag ou the back. 
2. Ratification. 

Th’ endo: fement of fupreme delight, 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 
Zo ENDO'W. v. a. [indotare, Latin 3 
endouairer, \rench. ] 
1. To enrich with a portion. 
He thall furcly erd-w her to be his wife. 
Exoduig 
2. To fupply with any external goods. 
An alms-houfe I intend to endow very hande 
fumely for a dozen (uperannuated hu‘bandmen. 
y” Addifan's Spectator. 
3. To enrich with any excellence. 
I at frit with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd; with happinefs 
And immortality ; that fondly loft, 
This other ferv’d but to cternize woe, Milton. 
Among thofe who are the mof richly ez- 
dewed by nature, and accomplifhed by thei? 
own induftry, how few are there wiofe virtues 
are not obfcured ? {ddi fon. 
- God did never command us to belie, nor 
his muinifters to preach, any doćtrine contrary. 
to the reafon ke hath pløafed to endow us witan. 


Swift. 


@ 


4. To be the fortune of any one. 
] do not think 
So fair an outward, and fuch tuff within, 
Eindows a man but him. Shake /peare. 

Enpo’'wMENT. n. f. [from endow. ] 

i, Wealth bellowed to any perfon oF 
ufe. 

2. The beflowing or affuring a dower ; 
the fetting forth or fevering a fufficient 
portion for a vi@ar towards his perpe- 
tual maintenance, when the benefice is 
appropriated. Cowell, 

3. Appropriation of revenue, 

Ayshapel will I build, with large enctsemens. 
Dryde7. 

4. Gifts of natures In this fenfe it is 

commonly plural. 
By a defire of tame, great endowments arc not 
fuffered to lic idle and ufelefs to the publick. 
Adifa. 
If providence fhews itfelf even in the ble~ 
mifhes of thefe creatures, how much more duza 
it difeover itfelf in their feveral endowments, 
according to the conditios.in which they ar< 
potted? Addi fer. 
To ENpu'E. v. d. [induo, Latin.] 


r. To. fupply with mental. excellencies ; 
to.invelt with intelleQual powers. 
Endue them with thy holy Spirit. 
Common Prayer. 
Wifdom was. Adam’s inftructor in Paradite : 
wifdom cadued the fathers, who lived hefure the 
law, with the knowledge of helv things. 
Hecker, 
Thefe banifh’d men that I have kept wirhal, 
Are men enda’d with worthy qualities, — Scat/. 
With what cale, 
Endu’d with ropal viutues as thowart, 


END 


Bight’ thou expel this morter frem his 
throne ? Beiter. 
Whatiocver other knowledge smin may be +r- 
dewedt withal, be is but an ignorant perfon 
who doti not Know Goc, ihe author of hts be- 
ing. Fiir fon. 
Every chriftiaa is eetset with 3 power, 
whereby he is enabled to refi and conquer 
temptations. Tislor for. 
2. In the following paffige it feems in- 
correctly printed tor endow. 

Leak faid, God nath enuued me witb a good 
dowry. Genefts. 

Expu Rance. n. f- [from endure. ] 
1. Continuance ; lattingnefs. 

Some of them are of very great antiquity and 
continuance, others more late and of leis en- 
durance, Spenfer’s Ireland. 

2. Patience; fufferance. 

Great things of Onar 
One can create; and in what place foe'er 
Thrive under evil, and woik eale out of pain, 
Through labour and en:turance. Aichros. 

Tieic fortirade was mott admirable in their 
prefence and enlarance of all evils, of pain, and 
ot deazh. Temple. 

State of fuffering. 

I wouid tain know whether that man takes a 
rational courfe to preferve himiclt, who refules 
rie cuderauce of thele higher trounies, to fecure 
nimicit trom a conditiva infinitely more mile- 
rable ? South. 
4. Delay; procraftination. Obfolcte. 

1 {houid have taen fome pains io bring toge- 

ther 

Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you 

Without endurance turther. Shatk/prare. 


To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French ; 
durare, Latin. } 
1. To bear; to tuftain; to fupport un- 


broxen. 

The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chicfly by 
the jejunenefs of the (pitts, and their imparity 
with the tangible parts, which make them not 
only hard, but fragile, and lefs enduring of 
preflure. Bacon. 

Buth were of fhining &cel, and wrought fo 

purc, 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. 
Dryden. 
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2. To bear with patience. 
So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could.cadure; without him, lave no life. 
Ailton 
The gout haunts ufually the eafy and the 
rich, the nice and the fazy, who grow to endure 
much, becaufe they can endure little, Tempie. 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, 
and muĝ 
Exdure our law. Stak fpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Taking into the city afl fuch things as they 
thought needful for the caduring of the fiege, 
they defroyed all the ref. Knolles’ Hifiory. 
3. To undergo ; to fuftain. 
I with to die, yet dare not death endure. 
Dryden's Aurenguche. 
. To continue in. Not uled. 
The deer en-turesh the womb but eight months, 
and is complete at fix years. Brown. 


To ENDU'RE. v. n. 


3, To lait; to remain; to coatinne. 
Labour not for the meat which pentheth, . but 
for that meat which enauretà unto everlafting 


lire. ‘Foan. 
Poth tac crown endure to every generation ? 
Proverbs. 


By teing abie to repeat meafures of time, or 
sceas of Rated length of duracion M our minds, 
me can imagine duration, where nothing does 


seally eraure or exiit. Locke. 
A charm that fhali to age excure 
The mind benevolent and pure. Anen. 


2. To brook ; to bear; to admit, 


ENE 


For how ean I erdure to fee the evil chat thall 
coms unto my peuple ? Ov how can L endure tu 
fee the defrudtion of my kindred ? Ffiher 

Our great Ergi:fa lords could not endure that 
ay kings Ghoud reign im [relund but them- 
(clues; nay, they couid hardly endure that the 
crowa of England thuuld have any power over 
them. Dares. 

Ennvu‘'rer. n. f. [from endure. } 
t. One that can bear or endure; fuf- 
tainer; {uflerer. 

They are very valiant and hardy; for the 
mot} part great endurers uf cold, labour, hunger, 
and all hardinets. Spenfer. 

2. Continuer; latter. 
ENnwise, adv, [end and wre.) Ere&ly ; 
uprightly ; on end. 

A rude and unpolifhed America, peopled 
with flothful and naked Indians, living in piti- 
ful huts ard cabbins, made of poles fet erdwie/e. 

Ray on tke Creation, 
To Enecate. v.a. [eneco, Lat.) To 
kill; to deftroy. k 

Some plagues partake of fuch a pernicious dce- 
gee of mal.gnity, that, in tle manner of a moft 
prefentaneuus poifon, they execute in two or three 
hours, fuddes:y corrupting or extinguifhing the 
vital {pirsts. Harvey en the Plague. 

E’nemy. a. /. [ennemt, French ; inimicus, 
Latin. ] 
i. A publick foe. 

All chele ttatutes fpeak of Englifh rebels and 
Erith erernies, as it the Irifh had never been in 
condition of (tubjects, but always out of the 
protection ot the law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand 
men tor the neat lummer. Addifon on the War. 

2. A private opponent; an antagonift. 
I fay unto you, love your enemies. Matr. 
3. Any one who regards another with 
malevolence ; not a friend. 
Kent in difzuife, 
Followed his enony king, and did him fervice 
Iinproper for a flave. 5ase/peare’s King Lear. 
4. One that diflikes. 

He that defignedly ufes ambiguities, ought 

to be looked on as an exemy to truth and know- 


ledge. Locke. 
Bold is the critick, who dares prove 

Thefe heroes were no friends to love; 

And bolder ne wao dares aver, 

That they were enemies to war. Prior. 


5. [In theology.] The fiend; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enemy. 

Common Prayer, 
ENERGE TICK. adj. [ineyrteves. | 
t. Forcible; ative ; vigorcus; powerful 
in effe& ; efficacious. 

Thefe miafms entering the body, are not fo 
energetick as to venenste the entire mafs of blood 
in an infant. Harvey. 

2. Operative; aĝive; working; not at 
reft. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, 
as far as we can, adequately, we muf look upon 
him. not only as an eternal Being, but alfo as a 
Being eternally energetick, Grew. 

E/NERGY. n. f. [ivepysice. } 
1, Power not exerted in aétion. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave 
no work behind them, but are ensygies merely ; 
for their working upon mirrours, and places of 
echo, doth not alter any thing in thofe bodies. 

Bucen, 
2. Force ; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Waether with particles of heav'’nly fire 

Tite Goa of nature did his foul infpire ; 

Or easthr, but new divided from the fky, 

And pliant ttill, retain’d th’ ethereal energy. 
Dry:len. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely per- 
feét, with an omnipotent as well as an ctcmal 
energy. Grew. 
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Beg the biefled Jefus to give an energy to your 
imperfect prayers, by his mult powertul inrer- 
ceihon. Smairidge. 

What but God! 
Infpwing God! who, boundlefs fpirit all, 
And unremitting ergy, pervades, 
Adjufts, fullauis, and agitates the whole. 
Thom(on. 
3. Faculty ; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtileit 
parts, moved fwiftly, is fenfelcfs and ftupid, 
and makes no approach fo vital energy. Ray. 

How can conceffion of atoms beget felf-cou- 
fcroutnefs, and powers and exergres that we feel 
in our minds? Bentley. 

4. Strength of expreffion ; force of figni- 
fication ; fpirit ; life. 

Who did ever, in French authors, fee 
The comprehenfive Englith energy? Rojcomman. 

Swift and ready, and familar communication 
is made by fpeech; and, when animated by 
elocution, it acquires a greater life and energy, 
ravifhing and captivating the hearers. Helder, 

Many words deferve to be thrown out of our 
language, and not a few antiquated. to be re- 
ftorcd, on account of their exergy and found. 

`; Swift. 

To EXe’RVATE. v.a. [enerva, Latin] 

To weaken; to deprive of force; to 
ema({culate. 

Great empires, while they ftand, do enervate 
and deitruy the forces of the natives which 
they have fubdued, reiting upon their own pro- 
tcéting forces. Bacon, 

Sheepith foftnefs often encrvates thofe who 
are bred like fondlings at home. Loste. 

On each enervate ftring they taught tone 


note, 
To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’s throat. 
Pope. 
Footmen exercife themfelvcs, whilft their 


enervated lords are foftly lolling in their chariots. 
Arbuthnot and Pope, 


Enerva TION, n. f. [from enervate.) 

1. The act of weakening; emafculation. 

2. The ftate of being weakened; effeini- 
nacy. ‘ 

To Ene’rve. v.a. [enervo, Latin.) To 
weaken; to break the force of; to 
cruth. 

We fhall be able to fulve and enerve thcir 
force. Dighy. 
Such object hath the pow’r to foft’n and 
tame 
Severcf temper, {mooth the rugged’ brow, 
Exerve, and with voluptuous hope diffulve. 
Milton, 

To ENra’misH. v. a. [from famifb.] To 
ftarve; to famifh; to kill with hun- 
ger. Did. 


To Exree'see. v. a. [from feeble.] To 
weaken; to enervate; to deprive of 
ftrength. 

I’ve belied a lady, 
The princefs of this country ; and the air on 't 
Revengingly enfechles me. Shakfp. Cymbeline. 
My pcople are with ficknefs much enfeeble, 
S kakf peare, 
Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeehl'd me, to what L was in Heay'n! Miton. 
Some employ their time in affairs below the 
dignity of their perfous; and being called by 
God, or the republick, to bear great burdens, 
do exfeeble their underilandings by {crdid and 
brutifh bufinefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
Sure, nature form’d me of her fofteft mold, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paflons, 
And funk me cven below my own weak fex. 
Addison's Cate, 


To ENFE'OFF. v. a. { feoffamentum, low 
Latin.} To inveft with any digmities 
or poflefions. A law term. 


ENF 
Lf IRETI 5 eH fA the fecond, referring 
homard, "aiid “that Nomigeid"and then the 
tcun tan dies without iffuc, it wilpwdéteend 
to the eldcit.as beinp andit ictgnory is exting 
Éa : ali 


Exrs/orrMentr. n. f. [from enfeof.] 

1. The act of enfeofhing, 

2. The initrument or deed by which one 
is invelted with pofleffions, 


To Enre'trer. v. a. [from fetter.] To 
bind in fetters; to enchain, Not in 
ule. 

His foul is fo enferter'’d to lic love, 


That the may make, unmake, do what the lift. 
Shuk/peare. 


ENFILADE, n. f. (Fr.] A ftraight 
paflage; any thing through which a 
right line may be drawn. Military 
term. 


To ENFILA'DE. v.a. [from the noun.] 

To pierce in a right line. 
The avenues, being cut through the wood in 
right lincs, were enfilada? by the Spanith cannon. 
Expedition to Carthigena. 


To Enri’re. v. a. [from fire.] To fire; 


to fet on fire; to kindle. Obfolete. 

So hard thofe heavenly beauties be enfir's, 

As things divine, leait paflions do imprefs. 
Spenfer. 


To Enforce. v.a. [enforcir, French. ] 
1. To give ftrength to; to firengthen; to 
invigorate. 
2. To make or gain by foree. 
The idle ftioke, enforcing furious way, 
Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight, 
Did tall to ground. Fairy Queer. 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, fomctimes with 
pray'rs 
Enforce their charity. Shat/prare’s King Lear. 
3. To put in act by violence. 
Sker away as fwift as ftones 
Enforced from the old Affyrian flings,  Shak/p. 
4. To initigate; to provoke; to urge 
on; to animate. 
Fear gave her wings, and rage enforced my 
flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy Queen 
If you knew to whom you thew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. 
Shat/peare. 
5. To urge with entrgy. 
All revoke 
Your ignorant election ; enferce his pride, 
And his old hate to you. Shak/peare. 
He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill 
conicquence of his refufal to take the orhcc, 
which would be interpreted to his diflike of the 
court. Clarendon. 
To avoid all appearance of difafteétion, I have 
tuken care te enforce loyalty by an invincible 
argument, Sw fe, 
6. To compel; to conftrain. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak/s 
A jutt difdain conceived by that queen, that 
fo wicked a rebel thould prevail againit her, did 
move and almoft enforce her to tend over that 
mighty army. Daties en Ireland, 
9. To prefs with a charge. Little ufed. 
In this puint charge him home, that he af- 
fects 
Tyrannick pow’r: If he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy to the people, 
And that the fpoils got on the Antiates 
Was ne’er ciftributed. Stablp. Corichanus. 


To ENFOo'RCE. v. a To prove; to 
evince ; to how beyond centradi“tion. 


Which laws in fuch cafe we malt ocev, un- 
Icfs there be rcaion thewed, which may nccel- 


Vor. I. 


. 


ENFO'RCEMENT. n. f. [from enforce. ] 


2. Sanétion; that which gives force to a 


3. Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 


4. Prefling exigence. 


i . P 

ba a 

ENT 
farilv enforces tat the law of realon, bref God. 
dotienjainthe"contrau y, À Meter. 


ce foun Dh H 
IEN PORC Er nf. [from forge.j. Power ; 
itrengths. Not uted. : 
He now defies thee thrice to “ingle hight, 
As a petty enterprife of (mall enforce. Milton. 


ENFO'RCEDLY. adv. [from enforce.) By 
violence ; not voluntavily ; not fponta- 
neoufly ; not by choice. 

If thou cid’tt put this fow'r cold habit on, 
To calligate thy pride, ’twere well, but thou 
Dott it cnfercedly : thou'dit courtier he, 

Wert thou not heggar. Shat{peare’s Timon. 


ENG 


t. Vriveftitdremof the privileges of "a “de- 
hizen. 

Tuc incorporatiog a mau.into any fyciety, or 
bydy politick, For exainple, die thatis by ehai 
ter made denizen ef Enetind, is faid to be en- 
frauciied; and fous he that is made a citizen of 
London, or other city, or burgefs of any town 
corporate, becaute he is made partaker of thefe 
liberties that appertain to the corporation. 

Cowell. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope, 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranch:fement immediate on his knees. 
Shakipsure's Kichard 11. 


2. Releafe from prifon or from flavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Calt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd exfranch:fement. Shak. 


ENFROZEN. particip. (from frozen.) ` 
Congealed with cold. Not ufed. 
Yet to augment the anguifh of my fmart, 
Thou hait exfrozen her ditdainful break, 
That no one drop of pity there doth reft. 
Spenfer on Love, 


To ENGA'GE. v. a. [engager, French. J 
i, To make liable for a debt to a cre- 
ditor. 
I have engag’d myfelf to 3 dear friend, 
Engag'd my trend to his mere enemy 
To teed my means. Shakipeare. 
2. To impawn; to ftake. 
They moft perfidiuvufly condemn 
Trofe that exyag’d their lives for them. 
3. To enlift; to bring into a party. 
All wicked men arc of a party againft reli- 
gion: fome luit or intereft engagera them againft 
it. Tillotjon, 


1, An act of violence; 
force offered. 
Confefs ’twas hers, and by what rough esn- 
Jercement 
You got it from her. Shak fpeare. 
He that contendeth againft thefle enfsrcements, 
may cahly master or refit them. Raleigh. 


compulfion ; 


law. 


The rewards and punifhments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eflablifhed as the enjerce- 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to deter- 


mine the choice. Lecke. 


The perfonal defcent of God him{clf, and his 
affumption of our fichh to his divinity, was an 
erforcement beyond ah the methods of wifdom 
that werc ever made ufe of in the world. 

Hammond. 


Hud:5. 


More than [ have faid, 
The leifure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on.  Shak/peare’s Richard 111, 


ENFORCER. n. f. [from enforce.] Com“ 
peller; one who effects by violence. 
When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller 
down an hill, "tis certain that the man is the vio- 
lent enforcer of the firit motion of it.  Hamensnd, 


Enro’utpren. adj. (from foudre, Yr.] 
Mixed with lightning. Obfolete. 


a. To embark in an affair. 

So far had we engaged ourfelvcs, unfortunate 
fouls, that we lifted not to coinplam, tince our 
complaints could not but carry the greateft ac- 
culation tu ourfelves. Sidney. 

Before I engage myfelf in giving any anlwer ʻo 
this objection of inconfumptible lights, I would 
fee the eficet certainly averred. Digby. 


pe To unite; to attach; to make ad- 


Heart cannot think what courage and what herent. 
SIGS» Good-nature engages every body to'him. 
With foul exfoultred (moak and flafhing fre, Ad lijn, 
The hell-bred beak threw forth unto the fkics. 6 To induce : to win by pleafing means; 
Fairy Queen. p ” . 
T In. 
To ENFRA'NCHISE. v. as [from fran- COL BA Na 


To cvcry duty he could minds exgag?, 

Provoke their courage, and command their raze. 
n i Baller. 

His beauty thefe, and thofe his Liooming. age, 

The reit his houle and bis own fame exguge. 
Deyden's sÈneid. 

Sorfha'l, I court thy deareft truth, 
Wilen- beauty ceafes to.enguge; 

S thinking on thy charming youth, 
Til lovet o'er again in age. 

7. To bind by any appointment or con- 
tract. 

Wethave been Arm to our allies, without de- 
clining any. expence to which we had engage! 
ourfelves, and we have.even ¢xcecded, our en- 

‘ment. . tticiburye 
“8, To {cize by the attention: as, he was 
deeply engaged in converfation. 
a. gies employ ; to hold in bufinefs. 

For I hall fing of battles, blood, and rage, 

Which princes and their people did engage. Dryd. 


chife.] 
t. To admit to the privileges of a free- 
man. 
The Englith colonies, and fome fepts of the 
Tithry, enfranchi fed by fpecial charters, wcre 
admitted to the brneftof'thelaws. Davie, 
Romulus was the natural) parent of allthote 
people that were the Arit mhabitantsrofiRome, 
or at thofe that avere)afferancorporated) and en 
franchfedicto that rame, city, or government. 
Have, 


Drin. 


2. Torfet free from flavery. 
Meny forkcaring» wincy «come from» drinking 
healths to a diaught at aymeal;eand, Jatliy, rd 
difcontinue altogedler: but if ayman have the 
fortitude and sefolution to enfranchije hinyelf at 
once, that és tlie Sef. —  Paton’s FE ffayt. 
It they won 3 barele, piifoners Became flaves, 
and continucd fo in their gencrations, unlefs ot 
franchied iy their matters, Templa. 
2, To free or releate from cuttody. 
i His mittrefs 
Did hold his eyes locks in her cryftal looks. 
—Belike, that now the hath enfranckis'd them, 
Upon fome other pawn for fealty, — Shuk/peare. 
4. ‘To denizen; to endenizen. 
Tacie words have been exfrandifed among ft us. 
Mates. 


10. ‘To encounter ; to fight. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince er- 
Rage, ’ 
Proves the juf victim of his royal rage. .Peps 
To ENGA‘GE. V. ^. 
1. To conflict ; to fight. 
Unon advertitement of the Scots army, the 
carl ot Holland was tent with a becy to meet 
aru Aage with it. Clarendon. 


ar 


ENFRA'YCHISEMENT, M.f. (from enfran- 
chife, } 


EN G 


2. To embark in any bufinefs; to inlift 
in any party. 
*Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
Ia lofty trifles, or to {well my page 
With wind and noife. Dryden's Perfius. 
EnGa‘GEMENT. n. f. [from engage; en- 
gagement, French. ] 
1. The act of engaging, impawning, or 
making liable to a debt. 
2. Obligation by contract. 
We have, in expence, exceeded our enguge- 


ments. Atterbury. 
3. Adherence to a party or caufe; parti- 
ality. 


This pra@tice may be obvious to any who 
impartially, und without engagement, is at the 
pains to examine, r Swift. 

4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conftant or too long 
engagement in. it, becomes like an cmployment 
or profeffion. Rogers. 


5. Fight; conflict; battle. A word very 
poetical. 
Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. 
Dryden. 
Encourag’d by defpair, or obftinate 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew 
Feeble engagement, mecting glorious fate 
On the tirm land. 
6. Obligation ; motive. 
This is the greateit engagement not to forfeit an 
oppyituaily. Hammond, 


Phitips. 


To EnGa‘ou. v. a. [from gaol.}] To im- 
rifon ; to confine, 
Wihin my mouth you have ecrzgaol'd my 
tonguc, 
Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. 
Shakfpeare 


To ENGa‘RrRIsoN. v. a. [from garri/on. | 
‘To protect by a garrifon. 
Neptune wita a guard doth engariifen her 
firongly. Howel. 
To ENGE'NDER. v. a. [engendrer, Fr, | 
1. To beget between different fexes. 
This baftard love is engendered betwixt luft 
and idlencfs. Sidney. 
2. To produce ; to form. 
Oh nature! thou, who of the felf-fame 
mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puffr, 
Engenderfi the black toad and adder blue. 
Shakfpeare’s Timon. 
Again, if fouls do other fouls beget, 
‘Tis by themfelves, or by the body’s pow’r: 
If by themfelves, what doth their working 
let, 
But they might fouls engender ev'ry hour? 
Darizs, 


3. To excite; to caufe; to produce. 
Say, can you fat? Your ftomachs are too 
young, 
And abitinence engenders maladies. Shuk/peare. 
The pretence of a king engenders love 
Amonait his, fubjeéts and his loyal fricnds. 
Sruk/peare, 
That engenders thunder in his breaft, 
And makes him roar thefe accufations forth. 
Shal/peare. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and 
animates virtuc. alddijon, 
4. To bring forth. 
Vice engenders fhame, and fo!ly broods o'er 
gricf. Prior, 
To ENGENDER. v.n. To be caufed; 
to be produced. 
Thick clouds are fpread, ard ftorms engender 
there. Dryden. 
ENGINE. A [engin, French ; ingegno, 


Italan. ] 


6. An agent for another. 


ELENG 
1. Any mechanical complication, in which 
various movements and parts concur to 
one effect. 
2. A military machine. 
This is our engine, towers that overthrows ; 


Our fpear that hurts, our fword that v ound: 
our foes, Fairfax. 


3. Any intrument. 


The fword, the arrow, the gun, with many 
terrible engines of death, will be well employed. 
Raleigh's Ejfays. 

He takes the fciflars, and extends 


The little engine un his fingers ends. Pope. 


4. Any inflrument to throw water upon 


burning loufes. 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines 
lay ; 
And fome, morc bold, mount [adders to the fire. 
Dryden, 


5. Any means vfed to bring to pafs, or 


to effect. Uftually in an il fente. 
Prayer muft be divine and heavenly, which 
the devil, with all his ezgines fo violently op- 
pofeth. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
In contempt. 
They had ti? efpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ttate they were. 
Daniel, 
ENGINEER. n. f. [engenieur, French. ] 
One who manages engines; one who 
direéts the artillery of an army. 
For ’us the fport to have the engineer 
Hoitt with his own petard. Shak/peure’s Hamlet. 
Him thus enrag'd, 
Defcrying from afar, fome engineer, 
Dext’rous to guid> th’ unerring charge, 
fign’d, 
By one nice hot, to terminate the war. Philips. 
An author, who points his fatire at a great 
man, is like the evgsneer who fignalized himfelt 
by this ungenerous practice. Addifon. 
Enotnery. n. f. [from engine. ] 
t. The act of managing artillery. 
They may defcend in mathcmaticks to fortifi- 
fication, architecture, cngincry, or navigation. 
Milton on Education. 
2. Engines of war; artillery. 
We faw the foe 
Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
Tuning his dev’lith exginery. Milton, 
To Encrrvd. v. a. [from gird.] To 
encircle ; to furround; to environ; to 
encompafs, 
My heart is drown’d with grief, 
My body round engirt with mifery ; 
For what ’s more miferable than difcontent = 
Shak/peare, 


de- 


That gold muĝ round evgirt thefe brows of 


mile. Shakfpeare 
ENGLISH. adj. [engler, Saxon.] Be 
longing to England; thence Englifh is 
the language of England. 
He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian ; and 
yon may come into the court, and fwear that I 
havc a poor penny worth in the Engli}. Shakl. 
Of Englijh tale, the coarfer fort is calied plaif- 
ter, or parget; the finer, fpoad. Woodward. 
To ENGLISH. a a. [from the noun. | 
To tranflate into Englith. 
Tic hollow inflrument tercbra, we may eng- 
lifa picicer. Bacon. 
We hud not a word in the text can properly 
be rendered anife, which is what the Latins 
call anethum, and properly englified dill. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To ENGLU'T. v. a. [exgloutir, French. ] 
1. To {wallow up. It is now little ufed 
in any fenfe, 
Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bu- 
finels, 


Hath rais’d me frum my bed; nor dota the ge- 
neral 
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Take hoid on me: for my purticular giicf 
Engluts and {wallows other torrows. Shak/peare. 
Certainly, tnou art fo near the gulf, 
Thou needs muf be englucted, Shakfpeare, 
How many prodigal bits have flaves and pea- 
{unts 
This night englutted ! 
2. Torii. 
Whore grieved minds, wich choler did en- 
glut, 
Againtt themfelves turning tLe wrathful (pight. 
Spenfer, 


Suak/peare’s Timon, 


3. To glut; to pamper. 
Being once englutted with vanity, he will 
ftraigotway loath all learning. Ajcham, 
To ENGO'RE. v. a. [from gore.] To 
pierce ; to prick. Not vufed, 
A» favage bull, whom two fierce mattiffs bait, 
When rancous doth with rage lim once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
But with his dreadtul horns them drives atore. 
Spenfer. 
Jo ENGO'RGE. v, a. [from gorge, Fr. a 
throat.] To fwallow; to devour; to 
gorge. 
Then fraught with rancour and engorged ire, 
He caft at ouce him to avenge for al.  Spenfer. 
That is the gulf of greedinefs, they fay, 
That deep exgorgcth all this woild is prey. 
Spenfer. 
To EXGO'RGE. v. n. To devour; to feed 
with eagernefs and voracity; to riot. 
Greedily fhe engorg’d without reftraint, 
And knew rot eating death ! Milton, 


To Excra'iy. v.a. [from grele, French, 
hail. |] To variegate; to {pot as with 
hail. A word now ufed only in heral- 
dry, for to indent in curve lines. 

Eacides then fhews 
A long lance and a caldron, new eagrai/’ with 
twenty hues. Chapman's Iliads, 
Polwheel Leareth a faultier exgrail’d.  Carcau. 


To Exora’. v. a. [from grain.) © To 
die deep; to die in grain. 
Sce thou how freth my fluwers being fpread, 
Dyed in lilie white and crimfon red, 
With leaves cagrain’d in lutty green. — Spenfer. 
To ENGRA‘PPLE. wv. a. [from grapple. | 
To clofe with; to contend with hold 
on each other. 
There thall young Hot{pur, with a fury led, 
Engrappl: with thy fon, as fierce as he. Danie. 


To Encra'sp. v. a. [from grafp.] To 
feize; to hold fatl in the hand; to 
gripe. 

Now ’gan Pyrocles wax as wood as he, 
And him affronted with impatient might; 
And both together feicce engrau/ped he, 
Whiles Guyon ftanding by, their uncouth ftrife 
docs fee. Spenfer. 


Jo ENGRA'VE, v. a. preter. engraved ; 
part. paf. engraved or engraven, [en- 
graver, French. } 


t. To picture by incifions in any matter. 
Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 
Like a broad table, did itfelt difpread, 
For love his lofty triumphs to engrave; 
And write the battles of his great godhcad. 
Fairy Queen, 
O’er all, the heav’n’s refulgent image fhines; 
On either gate were fix engraven figns. Addifon. 
Names freih engrav'd appear’d of wits re- 
nown’d; 
I look’d again, nor could their arace be found. 
Pope, 


2, To mark wood or ftone. 
Engrave the two itones with the names. 
A Exeias, 
3. To imprefs.deeply ; to imprint. 


ENG 


It will fcarce feem poflible, tnat God floss 
engrave principles, in men’s minds, in words of 
uncertain hgnincarion. Locke 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 
graven in the heaits of all promoters of charity. 

wttterbury. 

Sounds which addrefs the car, are lof and 

dic 
In one fhort hour; 
cye 
Lives long upon the mind: the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 
Watts. 
4. [from grave.] To bury; to inhume ; 


to inter. 

The fon had charge of them, now being dead, 
In feemly fort ticir corfes to engrave, 

And deck with dainty fuwers their bridal bed. 

Spenfer. 

Encra'ver. n. f [from engrave.] A 
cutter in ftone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images 
in the table, but are imprinted in a wonderful 
method in the foul. Hale. 

To ENGRIE'VE. v. a. [from grieve.] To 
pain ; to vex ; to afliót ; to difconfolate. 

The gnawing anguith, and fharp jealoufy, 
Which his fad fpeech infixed in my breaft, 

Rankled fo fuie, and fefter'd inwardly, 

That my engricved mind could find no reft. 
Fairy Queen. 
Aches, and hurts, and cords, do engrieve either 
towards rain, or towards frost. Bacon. 
To ENGRO'SS, v. a. [erofir, French. ] 
1. To thicken; to make thick. 
But more nappy he than wile, 
Of that fea’s nature did him not avife: 
The waves thereof fo flow and flugaith werc, 
Engrofs’d with mud, which did them foul agriefe, 
That every weighty thing they did upbcar. 
Fairy Queen. 


but that whicn ttrikes the 


2, To increafe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channeling, be fcemingly 
engroffed to our light, yet they are truly weak- 
ened in themfelves. Wotton. 

3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not flceping, to exgrofs his idle body ; 

But praying, to enrich his watchful foul. Shaky. 


4. To feize in the grofs; to feize the 
whole of any thing. 
If thou engro/frf all the griefs as thine, 
Thou robb’ tt me of a moicty. Shuk/peare, 
Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the dc- 
fires and defigns of both the nobler and ignobler 
fort of mankind, are to be fuund in religion ; 


namely, wiidom and pleature. South, 
A dog, a parrot, or an ape 

Or fome worte brute in human hape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 


5. To purchafe the whole of any com- 
modity for the fake of felling at a high 
price. 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is th indictment of the good lord 

Hattings, 
Which in a fet haad fairly is engrofs’d, Shak fp. 

A cierk, foredvom'd nis father’s foul to crols, 
Who pens a ftanza when he thou'd engro/s. Pope. 

ENGhoSSER. n. f. [from engro/s.] He 
that purchafes large quantitics of any 
commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

A new fort cf engreffers, or foreftallers, hav- 
mg the fecding and fupplying this numerous body 
of workmen in the woollen manufaétures, out of 
their warehoufes, fet the price upon the poor 


fandbolder. Locke. 
ENGRO’SSMENT. n. J- [from engros. | 
Appropriation of things in the grofs 


` . e . 
exorbitant acquifition. 


ENI 
Our thighs are pac’ke with wax, our mouths 
with honey : 
We bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 
Are murdered for our pains! This bitter tale 
Yield his eagre/jpnents to the dying father, Shady. 
Thofe held their immoderate exgroffments of 
power and favour by no other tenure than pre- 
fumption. Swift. 
To Excua’rp. v. a. [from guard.) To 
protect; to defend; to furround as 
uards. Not uled. 
A hundred knights | yes, that on ev’ry dream, 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow’'rs, 
And hold our lives at mercy. Shak/peare. 
To Enua’nce. v. a. [haufer, enhaufer, 
French. ] 
1. To lift up; to raife on high. 
now obfolete. 
Both of them high at once their hands en- 
hanc'd, 
And both at once their huge blows down did 
fway. Spenyjer. 
2. To raife; to advance ; to heighten in 
price. 
Tne defire of money is every where the fame ; 
its vent varies very little, but as its greater fcar- 
city enhances its price, and increafes the Scramble. 


Locke 


A fenfe 


To rarfe in efteem. 

What is it but the expericnce of want that ¢7- 
hances the value of plenty > L’ Ejirarge. 

The remembrance of the difhculties we now 
undergo, will contribute tu enhance our pleafure. 

Atte bury f 
4. To aggravate ; to increafe from bad to 
worfe. 

To belicve or pretend that whatever our hearts 
incite is the will of God within us, is the princi- 
ple of villainy that nath acted in the children of 
difobedience, enhanced and improved with cir- 
cumitances of greater impuclence than the mok 
abominable heathens were guilty of. Hammond. 

The relation which thofe children bore to the 
prietthood, contributed to exhance their guilt, and 
inereate their punifhment. Atterbury, 

ENHANCEMENT. n.f. [from enhance. ] 
1. Increafe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the land- 
lords making no lefs gain by fines than by exhance- 
ment of rents. i Bacon, 

2. Aggravation ; increafe of ill. 

Jocular flanders have, from the flightnefs of the 

temptation, an enhancement of guilt. 
Government of the Tongue. 


ENIGMA. nif [eniyma, Lat. kiwy. | 
A riddle; an obfeure queftion ; a pofi- 
tion expreffed in remote and ambiguous 


terns. 
The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning ; whica, if well I underftand, 
From facrilega wil free the god's command. 
Dryxten, 

A cuftom wasamongtt the ancients of propoling 
an enigma at fettivals, and adjudving a reward tu 
him that folved it. Pope. 


EniGmMa TICAL. adj. [from enigma. } 
1. Obfcure; ambiguoufly or dakiy ex- 
preffed. 
Your anfwer, fir, is ewfymarica’,  Shakfpcare. 
En‘gmatical deliveries comprehend ufeful veri- 
ties: but being miftaken by liberal expafitors at 
hiit, they have been milunderttood by mott fince. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
Whiltt they aftect enigmatical obf{curity, they 
puzzle the readers of their divulged pruceifes. 
Boyle. 
Athenzus gives inftances of the exigmuatical 
propotiticns in ufe at Athens, and of tne forfeit- 
ures asd rewards upon the folution or non-folution. 
Brocme's Notes cn the Ody. 


2. Cloudy ; obfeurcly conceived or appre- 


hended, 


ENK 

Faith here is the affent to thofe things which 
come to us hy hearings and are fo believed by ad- 
herence, or dark enigmarical knowledge, but here: 

after are [ccn or known dcmonttratively, 
Hammond, 
Enicma Ticarry. adv. [from enizma.] 
Ina fenfe different from that which the 
words in theirfumiliaracceptation imply. 
Homer fpeaks enigmatical/y, and intends that 
thefe monfiers are mercly the creation of poetry. 
Broome. 
Eni’omatist. n. f. [from enigma.] One 
who deals in obfcure and ambiguous 

matters; a maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuoufly with my 
reader than the abovementioned enigmati hu: 


done, I fhall pretent him with a key to my riddlc. 
Addifon’s W, nig Examiner, 
To ENJOIN. v. a. [enjoindre, French. } 
To dire; to order; to prefcribe. It 
is more authoritative than dired, and leis 
imperious than command. 
To fatisfy the good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to. Shakfpeare. 
Monks and philofophers, and fuch as du con- 
tinually enjoin themfelves, Bacon’s Nae. Hif. 
It endeavours to fecure cvery man’s intereft, by 
enjoining that truth and fidelity be inviolably pre- 
ferved. Tiilstfon. 
Enjoiner, n.f. [from enjoin.] One who 
gives injunctions. Did. 
ENJO'INMENT. n. /. [from enjoin.] Di- 
rection ; command. 
Critical trial thould be made by publick en- 


Joinment, whereby determination might be fettled 
beyond debate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To ENJO’Y. v. a. [youir, enjouir, French. | 

1. To feel or perceive with pleafure ; to 
have a pleafing fenfe of; to be delighted 
with. 


I could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And (mile in agony. Addifon’s Cate, 


2. To obtain poffeffion or fruition of. 
Edward the faint, in whom it pleafcd God, 
righteous and jufl, to let England fee what a 
bleng fin and iniquity would not fuffer it to 
enjoy. Llcoker. 
He, who, to enjcy 
Plato’s elyfum, leap'd into the fea, 
Clcombrotus. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
3. To pleafe; to gladden; to exhilarate ; 
to clad; todelight. This fenfe is ufual 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and is de- 
rived from enjouir. 
Creatures are made to enjoy themfclves, as well 
as to ferve us. Afore., 
When a man fhall, with a fober, fedate, diabo- 
lical rarcour, look upon and enjoy himnfelf in the 
fight of his ncighbou:’s fin and hame, can he plead 
the inkigation of any appetite in nature? Sowré:. 
Jo Enjo’y. v.n. ‘To live in happinefs, 
Then J thall be no more! 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shail live with her enjoying, I extinct, Meten. 
Enyo’'ver. u. f. [trom ensoy.] One that 


has fruition or poffeifion. Did. 
ENJO'YMENT. m. /. [from ensoy.] Plea- 


{ure ; happinefs ; fruition. 
His hopes and expectations are bigger than his 
enjoyments. Tillot fan, 
Jo ENKINDLE. v. a. [from Lindl. ] 
1. To fet on fire; to infame; to put ina 
flame. 
Edmund, enkindle aÑ the {parks of nature 
To quit this horiidadt. Shakfpears's King Live, 
2. To roufe paffions; to fet the foul inte 
a flame. 


tv 


AS 
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Your hand 
Gave fan for me to leave you: fo I did, 
Fearing to ftrengthen that impatience, 
Which ieem`d tuo much enkindled, 
3. To incite to any act or hope. 
Do you not hope your children thall be kings, 


When thofe who gave the thune of Cawder to me, 
‘Promis’d no lels tu them ? 


Thai, trufted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Svat fp. 
To ENLA'RGE. v. a. [enlergir, French. | 
1a To make greater in quantity or ap- 
earance. 

The wall, in lufre and efed like glifs, 
Which o'er each object cafting various dyes, 
Entarzes (ome, and others multiplies- Pope. 

2, To increafe any thing in magnitude ; 
to extend. 

Wherc there is fomething both laiting and {carce, 
and fo valuable to be hoarded up, there men will 
not be apt to ez/arge their poffeffions of land. 

Locke. 
3. Toincreale by reprefentation; to mag- 
nify ; to exaggerate. 
4. To dilate ; to expand. 

O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 

our heart is enlarged. 2 Cor. 
. To fet free from limitation. 

Though fhe appear honeft to me, yet at other 
places the ex/argeta her mirth fo far, that there is 
threwd conftruction mace of her. Sirah fe 


Shakjpiar e 


care, 
6. To extend to more purpoles or ules. 

It hath grown from no other root than only a 
defire to enlarge the neceffary ufe of the word of 
God, which defire hath begotten an errour, en- 
lurging it farther than foundneis of truth will bear, 

Hocker. 
n. To amplify; to aggrandize. 

This is that {cience which would truly enlarge 
mens minds, were it ftudied. Lecke. 

Could the mind, as in number, come to fo {mall 
a part of extenfion or duration as excluded divifi- 
bility, that would be the indivifible unit, or idea; 
by repetition of which it would make its more 
enlarged idcas of cxtenfion and duration, Locke. 

S. To releafe from continement. 

Enlarge the man committed yefterday, 

Thae rail’d againft our perfon. Shak/p. Henry v. 
9. To diffufe in eloquence. 


They enlarged themfelves upon this fubyect 
with all the invidious infinuations they could 
devife, 

To ENLA'RGE. v.n. 


1. To expatiate ; to {peak in many words. 
They appointed the chanecllor of the cx- 
chequer to enlarge upon any of thofe particulars 
Clarendon 
This is atheme fo unpleafant, I delight not to 
enlurge on it; rather wifh the memory of it were 
eund. Dicay of Prety. 
2. To be further extended. 
The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they fell 
out among themfclves. Raleigh. 


ENLARGEMENT. n. f. [from enlarge. | 


t. Iucreafe; augmentation; further ex- 
tenhon. 


The king afterwards enlarged the conftant obe- 


dience of the city with eslar gement both of Jiber- 
tics anc of revenucs. Hayward. 
The ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d, 
Could give no limits to his valter mind: 
Osr bounds enlargement was his latelt toil, 
Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our ifle. baller, 
There never were any iftands, or other confider- 
able parcels of land, amafied or heaped up; nor 
any enlargemert, or addition of carth, made to 
the continent by the mud that is carried down 
inta tne tea by rivers. Wosdlward. 
The commons in Rome generally purfued the 
enlargement of their power by more (ct quarrels o 
one entise auembly againt another. Sr0ifef 


Clarendon, 


To ENLUGHT. v. a. 
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The Greek tonguc received many enlargements 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch. 
Swift. 
2, Releafe from confinement or fervitude. 
Lieutenant, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees? 
Shat{peare’s Henry VI. 
If thou holdet thy peace at the time, then 
fhall their enlargement and deliverance #tife to the 
Jews from another place. Efther. 
3. Magnifying reprefentation. 
And all who told it, added fomething new ; 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too. 
Pops. 


4. Expatiating fpeech ; copious difcourfe. 


He concluded with an enlargement upon the 
vices aud corruptions which were got into the 
army. Clarendon. 

ENLA'RGER, n. f. [from enlarge.) Am- 
plifier ; one that increafes or dilates any 
thing. 

We fhall not contentioufly rejoin, but confer 
what is in us unto his name and honour, rcady 
to be fwallowed in any worthy eva:irver. 

Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. 


[from light.] To 
illuminate; to fupply with light; tol 
enlighten. 

Wit from the firft has fhone on ages paft, 
Enlights the prefent, and fhall warm the laft, 
Pope, 


To ENLI'GHTEN. v.a. [from light. } 


1. To illuminate; to fupply with light. 
God will exlighten my darknefs. Pfaims. 
As the fun thineth to the whole world, fo 
there is no faith but this one publifhed, the 
brightnefs whereof muft enlighten all that come 
to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker. 


2. To quicken in the faculty of vifion. 


His eyes were enlightened. 

Love never fails to matter what he finds; 
The foul enlightens, and the wife ne blinds. 

Dryden, 
3. To inftrudt ; to furnifh with increafe of 
knowledge. 

This doétrine is fo agreeable to reafon, that we 
meet with it in the writings of the enlightened 
heathens. Spe@ator. 

?Tis he who en/ightens our underftanding, cor- 
reéts our wills, and enahles us to fubdue onr af- 
feétions to the lawy of God. Rogers. 

4. To cheer; toexhilarate ; to gladden. 
. To illuminate with divine knowledge. 
Thofe who were once enlightened. Hebrews. 


ENLI’GHTENER. n. f. [from enlighten. ] 
3. Illuminator ; one that gives light. 
O, fent from heav'n, 

Eniight’ner of my darknefs! gracious things 

Thou hatt reveal’d. Mivten’s Puradife Lef. 
2. Inftructor. 
To ENLINK. v.a. [from link.] To chain 
to ; to connect. 


Sam 


To ENLIVEN. v. a. [from life, live. ] 
1. To make quick; to make alive; to 
animate. 
2, To make vigorous or active. 
Thefe great orbs thus radically bright, 
Primitive founts and origins of light, 
Enliven worlds denicd to human fight. Prior. 
In a glafs-houfe the workmen often fling in a 
(mall quantity of frefh coals, which feems to 
diiturb the fire, butvery much exlivens it. Swift. 
3. To make fprightly or vivacious. 
4. To make gay or cheerful in appear- 
ances 


Entrvener. n. f. [from enliven.] That 
which animates; that which puts in] 
motion ; that which invigorates. | 
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But fire th’ enlivener of the general frame, 
Is one, its operation ftill the fame: 
Its principle isin itfelf; while ours 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled powers, 
Dryden, 
To ENLU'MINE. v. n. [enluminer, Fr.] 
To illumine; to illuminate; to en- 
lighten, Not in ufe, 
For naving yet, in his deducted fpright, 
Some {parks remaining of that heav’nlv fire, 
He is enlumin’d with that goodly lignt, 
Unto like goodly femblance to afpire. Spenfer. 
E'NNITY. n. /. [from enemy ; as if enemity, 
inamity. | 


1. Unfriendly difpofition; malevolence ; 
averfion, 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at 
enmity with all rettraint, his been the reafon why 
many have hated buoks. Locke. 

2. Contrariety of interefts or inclinations ; 
mutual malignity. 
They fhall within this hour, 
On a diffention of a doit break out 
In bittereft cnmity. Stak/peare’s Coriolanus, 

Between thee and the woman Í will put 
Enmity; and between thine and her fced: 

Her feed fhal! bruife thy head, thou bruife his hee}. 
i Milton. 

How far thofe controverfies, and appearing 
enmitics of thofe glorious creatures, may be car- 
ried, is not my bufinefs to thew or determine. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
3. State of oppofition. 

Know yc not that the friendfhip of the world 
is enmity with God? James. 

You muĝ firmly be convinced, that every fu 
you commit fets you at enmity with heaven, and 
will, if not forfaken, render you incapable of sit. 

Wake’s Preparaticn for Deata. 
4. Malice ; mifchievous attempts. 

I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To wage 2gainit the enmity o’ tn’ air. Sauk/peare, 

He who performs his duty ina ftation of greas 
power, mult needs incur the utter enmity of many, 
and the high difpleafure of more. Atterbury. 


To ENMA‘RBLE,. v. a. [from marble.) To 
turn to marble; to harden. Obfolete.. 
Their dying to delay, 

Thou do’ tt enmarb/e the proud hear, of her, 

Whoic love before their hfe they do prefer. 

Sperjer. 

To Enme’su. v. a. [from mefh.] To nets 

to entangle ; to entrap. 

So will Eturn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodnefs maxe the net 

That hall ezme them all. Shatfpeare's Orkello, 
To Enpre'rce. v.a. [from:pierce.} To 

transfix. 


Į am too fore empierc’d with his haft 


To foar with his light feathers. Srakfpeare, 


ENNE/AGO N. M7. y- [ -» Ex and yuna. | A 
figure of nine angles. 


Enlinke towafte and defolation, Shakf. Henry v. | ENNEATICAL. adj. ETA Enneatical 


days, are every ninth day of a ficknefs ; 


and ennealical years, every ninth year of 
one’s life, 


To Enwno’ere. v.a. (ennoblir, French. ] 
1. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 
Many fair promotions l 

Are given daily to ennoble thofe, 
Thet fcarce fome two days fincewere worth a 
noble. Shakf{peare, 
2. To dignify ; to aggrandize; to exalt; 

to rarfe. 

God raiied up the f{pi.it of this great perfon, 
and enncbled his courage and condu@ with the 
entire overthrow of this mighty hoft. South, 

What can enrsh/e fots, or laves, or cowards 2 
Alas! not all the blood of al the Howards. 


3 Pope 


ENO 


3. Toclevate; to magnify. 

None lo lovely, (weet and fairy 
Or do more enable love, 

4. To make famous or illuftridus. 

The Spaniards could not as invaders land in 
Ireland, but only ennobled (fome of the coats 
thereuf with thipwrecks. Bacon, 

ENNO'BLEMENT. n. f. [from ennsble.] 
1. The act of raifing to the rauk of nobi- 
lity. 

He added, during parliament, to his former 
creations, the ennob'enent or advancement in no- 
bility of a few others, Bacon, 

2. Exaltation ; elevation; dignity. 

Theeternal wifdom enriched us with all ennoble- 


ments, (uitable to the mcafures of an unttraitned 
goodnefs, Glanville, 


EnoDA'TIoN, n. f. [enodatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of untying a knot. 
2. Solution of a difficulty. Did. 
Eno’rMity. n.f. [from enormous. | 
1. Deviation from rule ; irregularity. 
2. Deviation from right ; depravity ; cor- 
ruption, 
We fhall (peak of the particular abufes and 
cnw mities of the government. Spenfer. 
That this law will be always fuficient to bridle 
or selłrain cacrmity, no man can Warrant 
Hooker 
There are many little enormities in the world, 
which our preachers would he very glad to fee 
removed; but at the fame time dare not meddle 
with them, for fear of betraying the dignity of 
the paipit. Addifon’s Guardian, 


3. Atrocious crime; flagitious villany ; 
crimes exceeding the common meafure. 
In this fenfe it hasa plural. 

It isnot a bare fpeculation that kings may run 
into enorm:ties; the practice may be proved by 
example, Swift. 

ENO’R MOUS. adj. [enormis, Latin. ] 

z. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated 
by any ttated meafure. 

Wallawing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 

Milton. 


Waller, 


Nature here 
Wanton’d, as in her prime; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth moure fweets, 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous blits! Milton. 


2. Excurfive ; beyond the limits of a re- 
gular figure. 

The exorsous part of the light in the circumfe- 
rence of every lucid point, ought to be lefs dif- 
cernible in fhorter telefeupes than in longer, be- 
eaufe the fhorter tranf{mit lefs light to the cye. 

Newton's Opticks, 
a. Difordered ; confufed. 
I fhall find time 

From this enerncus Rate, and feek to give 

Loifes their remedies. Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 
4. Wicked beyond the common meafure. 
ç. Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 

fures: always ufed with fome degree of 

aiflike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant thepherd here his flock maintains. 
Far from the ieit, and folitary reigns, 

A forin excrmous’ far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ftaturc, or in face. Pope. 
Enxo’rmMousty. adv. [from enormous. ] 

Beyond meafure, 

One who coud ever efpoufe a notion fo eror- 
moufly ablurd and fenfelets, as that the world was 
framed by chance. Woodward. 

Eno’rmousness, n. f. [from enormous. ] 
Immeaturable excefs. 

When thofe who have no opportunity to ex- 
amine our faith, fee the enor noufnefs of ourworks, 
but what thould bincer them frum meafuring the 
matter by the, difeiples 2 Decay of Piety. 


J 


ENO 


Eno’vciw. adj. [xenoh, Saxon; ganah, 
Gothick ; genoeg, Dutch. Itis not eafy 
to determine whether this word be an 
adje@ive or adverb; perhaps when it is 
joined with a fubftantive, it is an adjec- 
tive, of which ensw is the plural. In 
other fituations it fecms an adverb; 
except that after the verb To fave, or 
Yo be, citer expreffed or underftood, 
it may be accounted a fubflantive. It 
is pronounced as if it were written enuf. | 
In a fufficient meafure; fo as may 
fatisfy ; fo as may fuflice. 

Why would'tt thou go, with one confent they 
cr 

When thas haft gold enough, and Emily? Dry. 

When there was not room enough for their herds, 


they by confent feparated, and enlarged thei 
patture, UE cAr. 


Eno’ucn. a.f. 
1. Something fufficient in greatnefs or 


excellence. 

"Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the 
union of my country, whilit I continued in pub- 
lic employments. Temple. 

The indolency andenjoy ment we have, fufhcing 
for our pretent happinefs, we defire not to ven- 
ture the change, being content, and that is enough, 

Lecke. 

Enough for me that to the lil ning fwains, 

Firlt in thofe fclds 1 fung the filvan Arains. 
Pope. 

I will not quarrel with the prefent age: it has 
donc exough for me, in making and keeping you 
two my friends. Pope. 

2. Something equal to a man’s powers or 


faculties. 

Some great defects and main errours in his na- 
turc, cultoms, and procecdings, he had enough to 
do to fave and help, with a thoufand little induf.- 
trics and watches. Bacen. 

ENOUGH. adv. 

1. Ina fufficient degree ; in a degree that 
gives fatisfaction. 

2. It notes a flight augmentation of the 
pofitive degree: as, Z am ready enough 
to quarrel; that is, ì am rather quar- 
relfome than peaceable. 

I am apt enough to think, that this fame bina- 
rium of a itronger and a weaker, like unto mal- 
culine and feminine, doth hold in ali living bodies. 

Bacen, 

Tt is fometimes pleafant enough to confider the 
different notions which different perfons have uf 
the fame thing. Addi fon. 

They are now in prifon at Florence; and, as it 
is (aid, treated hardly enough, sddiijon on Iraly. 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution: as, the 
fong is well enough; that is, not quite 
well, though not much amifs. 

4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 
Beware the thane of Fife! Dilmiis me.— Enough. 


Shak [peare. 

Henceforth, Ill bear 

Affiiction “till it do cry out itfelf, 
Enough, enough, and die. Shak fpeare, 
Eno’w. The plural of enough. Ina fuf- 


ficient number. 
The earth hath fince born enow blesding wit- 
neffcs, that it was no want of true courage., 
Sidney, 
The walls of the church there are erew con- 
tented to build; the marbles are polifhed, the 
roufs thine with gold, the alar hath precious 
ftones to adorn it, and of Chriit’s mimiters no 
choice at all. Hooker. 
Man had felfith foes exow hel-des, 
That, day and night, for his dettruction wait. 
sviilton. 
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My conquering brother will have flaves exow, 
To pay his cruel vows for vidtory. Dryden, 

There are at Rome cnow modern works of 
aichitecture to employ any reafunable man. 

siddifin on Medals, 

EN PASSANT. adv. [French } By the 
way. 

To EXraGe. v. a. (enrager, Vrench.] 
To irritate; to provoke; to make fu- 
rious; to exafperate. 

The juftice of their quarrel thould not fo much 
encourage as cnrage them, being to revenge the 
difhonour done to their king, and to chattife 
deceitful enemies. Hayward, 

Enrag’d at this, upon the bawd I flew; 


And that which molt enrag'd me was, ‘twas 
truc. Wala. 
To ENwa’NGE. v. a. [from range.] To- 


place regularly; to putin order. 
In their jaw 
Three ranks of iron tecth enranged were. 
Fairy Queen. 
As fair Diana, in freth fummer’s day, 
Beholds her nymphs earang'd in fhady wood. 
Fairy Queen. 


To ENRA'’NK. v, a. [from rank.) Te 
lace in orderly ranks. 
No lzifure had he to enrank his men. Shakfp. 


To ENRA'PT. v. a. [from rapt: the par- 
ticiple preterit feems to be enrapt.] 

1. To throw inio an echacy; to tranfpore 
with enthutiafm. 

J my felf 
Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enrapt 
To tell thec, that this day is ominous. Shakfp, 

2. Inthe following quotation it feems er- 
roneoufly written for enwrapt, involv’d; 
wrapt up. 

Nor hath he been fo enrapt in thofe ftudies as 
to neglect the polite arts of painting and poetry. 

-Frbuthnot and Pope. 

To ENRA PTURE. v. a. [from rapture. ] 
To tranfport with pleafure; to delight 
highly. 

To Enra’visu. v.a. [from-ravifb.] To 
throw into ecftacy ; to tranfport with 
delight. 

What wonder, 
Frail men, whofe eyes fcek heavenly things ta 
fee, 
At fight theicof fo much esravih'd be? 
Spenfer. 

Enra’visHMENT. n.f. [from enravifh. ] 
Echacy of delight. 

They contract a kind of f{plendor from the 
feerningly obfcuring vail, which adds to the 
enrivyaments of her tranfported admirers. 

Glanvilie’s Seep fs, 

To ENRHE UM. v.a. [enrhumer, French. ] 
To have rheum through cold. 

The phyfician is to enquire where the party 
hath taken cold or enrheumed. Berwey, 

To Enri'cnu. v. a. fenricher, French. } 

t. To make wealthy; to make opulent. 

The king will enrich him wita great riches, 
and will give him his daughter. 1 Samuel, 

Henry is-able to erick his queen, 
And not to feek a gucen to makc him rich. 
Shakfpeare, 

Great and glorious Rome queen of the cartn, 
So far rcnowa'd, and with the {poils enrech'ad 
Of nations. Milton's Paradile Regecin'd, 

Trofe are fo unhappy as to rob otners, without 
enriching them(clves. Derham, 


3. To fertilize; to maxe fruitful. 


Sce the (weet brooks in filver mazes creep, 
Enrich the meadows, and fuppty the deep. 
Blackmore. 
_ To Rore; to fupp!y with augmentation 


of any thing defirable. 


ENR 


There is not any one among them that could 
ever enrich his own undcritanding with any ccr- 
tain truth, or evercdify others therein. Raleigh. 

ENRICHMENT. a.f. [from enrich. ] 

1. Augmentation of wealth. 

2. Amplification; improvement by addi- 
tion. 

I have procured a tran{lation of that book 
into the genera) language, not without great and 
ample additions, and cxrickmeut thereof. 

Bacen's Holy War. 

It is a vaf hindrance to the enrichment of our 
underftandings, if we fpend too much of our 
time and pains amung infinites and unfearch- 
ables. Mates’ Logisk. 

To ENRI DGE. v. a. [from ridge.] To 
form with longitudinal protuberances or 
ridges. 

He had a thoufand nofes, 
Horns walk’d and wav’'d like the caridged fea : 
Jt was fome fend. Skuk(peare King Lear. 
To Exaz'nc. v.a. [from ring.] To bind 
round; to encircle. 
Ivy fo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.  Shakfp. 
To Enrt'Pen. v. a. [from ripe.] Tori- 


pen; to matures; tobring to perfeétion. 
The (ummer, how it evripen'd the year ; 
And autumn, what our golden harveits were. 
Donne. 
To Exro'se. v. a. [from robe.) To 


drefs; to clothe; to habit; to inveft. 
Her mother hath intended, 
That quaint in green, the thall be loofe enroh'd 
With ribbands pendant, flaring ‘bout her head. 
Shrk[peare. 
To Enro'r. v. a. [enroller, French. ] 
1. To infert in a roll, lift, or regifter. 
There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces 
about thirty thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mac. 
We find ourfelves enrolled in this heavenly 
family as fervants, and as fons. Spratt. 
Thc champions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 
Throng’'d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
The names of others, not their own enroll’d. 
Dryden. 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name ef old, 
High in Ulyifes’ focial iQ enro!” d. 
Hcrocs and heroines of old, 
By honour only were evroll'd 
Amung their brethren of the tkies; 
To which, though late, fhall Stella rife. 
2. To record; to leave in writing. 
He fwore confent to your fucceffion ; 
His vath enzolled in the parliament. 
Laws, which none fhall find 
Left them enroil'd; or what the (pint within 
Sha!l on the heart engrave. Milton's Par. Lof. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Shak/p. 


3. To involve; to inwrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flame, that dimmed all the neav’n’s light, 
Enroll’d m dufkith (moak and brimttone blue. 

Fairy Queen. 


ENRO'LLER. x. f. [from enrol.] He that 
enrols; he that regifters. 


ENRO'LMENT. a. /. [from enrol] Re- 
giter; writing in which any thing is 
recorded ; record. 

The king bimfelf caufed to be enrolled, and 
ecftified by a notary publick; and delivered the 
enrobnents, with his own hands, to the bithop of 
Salifbury. Davies ox Trelund. 

To Exno'ot. v. a. [from root.] To fix 
bv the roots to impiant deep. 

He cannot fo precitely weed this land, 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion : 

His foes are fo enrooted with his frends, 

Tiat, plucking to unfix an eneny, | 

He duth unfaften fo und fhake a friend. 
Shakfpeare. 


To Ewro'unn. v.a. [from round, ] 


To ENSCHE'DULE. v. a. [from /chedule. ] 


ENS 
To 


environ; to furround; to encircle; to 
inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him. 


Shakfpeurc’s Henry v. 


ENS. n.f. (Vatin.] 


1. Any being or exiltence, 


2. [In chymittry.] Some things that are 


pretended to contain all the qualities or 
virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in a little room. 


ENSA’MPLE,. nf. [effempio, Italian. ] 


Example; pattern; fubjeét of imitation. 
This orthography i3 now juilly difufed. 
Such life fhould be the honour of your light ; 
Such death, the fad exfample of your night. 
Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
Ye have us for an enfample. Fail, 
Such as would be willing to make ufc of our 
enjumple to do the fame thing, where there 1+ not 
the fame neeeffity, may not be able to vouch our 
practice for their excufe. Sunderfon 


To Ensa’Mere. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To exemplify; to fhow by example; 
to give as a copy. 


I have followed all the ancient pocts hiftorical; 
fir, Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, 
enfumpled a good governor and a virtuous man. 

Spenfer. 

To Ensa'nGuine. v. @. [ fanguis, Latin; 

enfanglanter, Yrench.] To {mear with 
gore; to fuffufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join, 
Where cattle paftur'd late; now fcatter’d lies, 
With carcaifes and arms, the enfanguin'd field 
Deferted. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


To infert in a fchedule or writing. 
You mult buy that peace 
With full accord to all our jult demands, 
Enfchedul’d here. Shukfpeare. 
To Ensco'nce. v. a. [from fconce.] To 


cover as witha fort ; tofecure. Hanmer. 

I myfelf fometinies, hiding mine honour in 
my neccflity, and fain to fhutHe, to hedge, and 
to lurch; and yet vour rogue will enfcouce your 
rags, your cat-a-mvuntain looks under the thelter 
of your honour. Shakfpears, 

She thall not fee me, I will ex/conce me behind 
the arras. Shak fp. Merry Wives of MWindfar. 

We make trifles of terrours, enfconcing our- 
felves in fceming knowledge. Shak/{peare. 

A fori of error to enfeonce 
Abfurdity and ignorance. 
This he courageoufly invaded, 

And having enter’d, barricado'd, 
Enfeone’d himfelt as formidable 
As could be underneath a table. Hadibras 


To Exse'am. v. a. [from Farn.) To fow 


Hudzbras. 


up; to enclofe by a feam or juncture of 


needlework. 

A name engraved in the revefliary of the 
temple, one Role away, and exfeancd it in his 
thigh. Camden 

To Ensea’r. v. a. (from fear.) To cau- 
terize ; to itanch or flop with fire. 

Enfear thv fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let it no more bring out t’ ingratcful man. 

Saad [peare. 

To Ensui'ecp. v. a. [from fhieid.] To 

fhield ; to cover ; to protect. 

Thefe black mafks 

Proclaim an enjhield beauty, ten times louder 

Than beauty could difplay. Shatfpeare 
To Ensuerne. v. a. [from Arine.] To 

enclofe in a chelt or cabinet; to preferve 

and fecure as a thing facred. 
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He feems 
A phænix, gaz'd by all, as that folc bird, 
When to enshrine nis reliques in the fun's 
Bright tempie, to Egyptian Thebes ne Aies. 
Mitton, 
Tire fots combine 
With pious care a monkcy to en/fhrine. Tate 
Fait fortune next, with looks ferene and kind, 
Receives *em, in her ancient fane enfarin'd. 
h Addi fon. 
E’nstForM. adj. [enfiformis, Latin.} 
Having the fhape of a fword, as the 
xiphoeides or enfiform cartilage. 
E'NSIGN. z. f. [enfeigne, ¥rench. | 
1. The flag or ftandard of a regiment. 
Hang up your en/figns, Ict your drums be fill. 
Shakfpeare, 
The Turks ftill prefling on, got up to the top 
of the walls with cight exfigus, from whence 
they had repulfed the defendants. Krolles. 
Mcn taking occahon from the qualities, 
whercin they obferve often feveral individuals ro 
Agree, range them into forts, in order to their 
naming under which individuals, according tu 
their conformity to this or that abitract idea, come 
to be ranked as under erfigns. Locke. 
2. Any fignal to affemble. 
He will lift up an ex/ign to the nations from 
far. Ifaiah. 


3. Badge; mark of diitinétion, rank, or 


office. 
Princes that fly, their fceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 
The enfigns of our pow`r about we bear, 
And cv’ry land pays tribute to the fair. 
Waller. 
The marks or enfigns of virtues contribute, by 
their noblenefs, to the ornament of the figures ; 
as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to 
war, or facrifices. Dryden, 


4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 


[formerly written ancient. ] 


E/NstGNBEARER. n. f. [cafign and beer.) 
He that carries the flag; the enlign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war 
againft heaven, he had becn a fit enfignubcarer for 
that company. Sidney. 

To ENsLA'vE. v. a. [from flave.] 
1. To reduce to fervitude ; to deprive of 
liberty. 

The conquei’d alfo, and exflav’d by war, 
Shall, with their freedom loll, their virtue lofe. 

Milton, 


I to do this! I, whom you once thought 


brave, 
To fell my country, and my king e:/lave. 
Dryden. 
Long draughts of flcep his monftrous limbs 
enflave ; 
Herecls, and falling fills the fpacious cave. 
Dryden's Æneid. 

He is certainly the moft fubjected, the mott 
enfluved, wiv is fo in his underftanding. Locke, 

While the balance of power is equally held, 
the ambition of private men gives neither danger 
nor teary nor can poflibly enflure their country. 

Swift, 
2. To make over to another as his flave or 
bondman. 

No man can make another man to be his flave, 
unleis he hath Ar eaflatved himfelf to life and 
death, to pleature or pain, to hope or feat : com- 
mand thofe paflions, and you are freer than the 
Parthian king, Tavior'’s Rule of Living Ho!y. 

The more virtuoully any man lives, and the 
lefs he is crfluved to any lut, the more ready he 
is to cntertain the. principles of religion. 

Tillotfon. 

A man, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot by compa, or his own confent, erf/luve 
himfelf to any one, nor pat bimtelf under the ab- 
folute arbitrary power of another, to take away 
life when ke pleafes. Like, 


ENT 


ENSLAVEMENT. n. fo [from enflave.] 
The flate of fervitude ; flavery ; abject 
fubjection. 

Tine children of Ifrael, according to their me- 
thod of finning, after mercies, and thereupon 
returning toa freth euflavemens to their enemics, 
had now paffed feven years in cruel tulyc€tion. 

Sout. 

ENSLAVER. nf. [fromenflave.] He that 

reduces others to a ftate of fervitude. 
What indignation in her mind, 
Againtt enflavers of mankina ! Swift, 

To Ensue. v.a. [enfuivre, French.) To 
follow ; to purfue. 

Flee evil, and do guod; feck peace and enfue it. 

Com. Prayer. 

But now thefe Epicures begin to tmile, 

And tay, my dottrine is more lafe than true; 

And that L fondly do mytelt beguiic, 
While thefe receiv'd opinions I exfue. 

To ENsvu'e. v. n. 

1. To follow as a confequence to premifes. 
Let this be granted, and it thall hercupon 

plainly enfuc, that tne light of feripture once 

fhining in the world, all other light of nature is 
therewith in fuch fort drowned, that now we need 
it not. Hooker. 

. To fucceed ina train of events, or courte 


of time. 


Davies. 


tə 


Tke man was noble ; 
But with his lait attempt he wip'd it out, 
Detivoy'd his country, and bis name remains 
‘To the e#fuing age abhorr’d. Shakfpeare. 
Bifhops are placed by collation of the king, 
without any precedent election of confirmation 


eufaing. N aiywa'd, 
Of worfe deeds worfe fuferings mult enfue. 
Milton, 


With mortal heat each other thall purfue ; 
What wars, what wounds, what ilaughter thall 
enfuc Y Dryd: n. 
Impute not then thofe ills which may ex/ue 
Te me, but thole who with incefMfant hate 
Purfue my life. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmether. 
Than grave Cliffa graceful wav’d her fan ; 
Silence enfu’it, and thus the nymph began. 
Pope. 
Ensu’rance. n. f. [from enfure. ] 
r. Exemption from hazard, obtained by 
the payment of a certain fum. 
2. The fum paid for fecurity. 
ENSU'RANCER. n. / [front en/urance. ] 
He who undertakes to exempt from 


_ hazard. ; 
The vain enfurancers of life, 
And they who molt perform’d, and promis’d 


Icfs, 
Ev’n Short and Hobbes, forfook th’ unequal 
{tritc. Dryden. 
To Ensv’re. v. a. [from fure, affurer, 
French. ] 


1. ‘lo afcertain; to make certain; to fecure. 
It.is eafy to entail debts on fucceeding ages, but 
how to enfure peace fur any term of years is dif- 
ficult cnough. Swift. 
2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
paying a certain fum, on condition of 
being reimburfed for mifcarriage. 
3. To promife reimburfement of any mif- 
carriage for a certain reward itipulated. 
A mendicant contracted with a country fellow 
for a quantity of corn, tocnfure his (hecp for that 
year. L’ Ejirange. 
Ensu rer. n.f. [from enfure.] One who 
makes contracts of enfurance; one who 
for a certain fum exempts any thing from 
hazard. 


ENTA'BLATURE. } n. /. [from table.] The 
ENTA'BLAMENT. § architrave, frieze, and 
cornice of a pillar; being in effect the 


ENT 


extremity of the flooring, which is 
ether fupported by pillars, or by a wall, 
if there be no columns. Harris. 

Enva'te. n. f {feudum talliatum, trom 
the French entaillè, cut, from sailier, to 
cut. ] 

1. The eflate entailed or fettled, with re- 
gard to the rule of its defcent. 

2. The rule of defcent f{ettled for any eftate. 

3. Engraver’s work; inlay. Obfolecte. 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich extusl, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Q. 

To Enrair. v. a. [tailler, to cut; en- 
tailler, French. ] 

1. To fettle the defeent of any eftate, fo 
that it cannot be by any fubfequent pof- 
icffur bequeathed at pleafure. 

I here eatai/ 
The crown to thec and to thine heirs for ever. 
Shuk/peare. 

Had Richard unconftrain’d refign’d the thronc, 
A king can give no more than is his own: 

The title flood entail'd, had Richard had a fon. 
Dryden. 

2. To fix unalienably upon any perfon or 
thing. 

None ever had a privilege of infallibility en- 
tailed to all he faid. Dighy on Bodies, 

The intemperate and unjuit trantmit their bo- 
dily infirmities and difcafes to their children, and 
entail a Secret curfe upon their eftates. Tillotfon, 

3. Tocut. Obfolete, In the following 
paffage it is neuter. 

The mortal teel, difpiteoufly entail’, 

Deep in their fleth, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple ftream adown their giambcaux 
falls. Fairy Queen. 

To Exta’me. v.a. [from tame.) To 
tame ; to fubjugate ; to fubdue. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black ilk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can centam: my {piits to your worthip. 

Shak/peare. 

To Enta’ncure. v.a. [OF uncertain cty- 
mology. ] 

t. To inwrap or infnare with fomething 
not eafily extricable, as a net; or fome- 
thing-adhelive, as briars. 

2. To lofe in multiplied involutions ; as in 
a labyrinth. 

3. To twit, or confufe in fuch a manner 
as that a feparation cannot eafily be 
made; to make an entangled knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties; to embarrafs ; 
to perplex. 

Now all labour, 
Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itielf with ftrength. Shuk/peare. 

He knew not now to wreftle with detperate 
contingencics, and fo abhorred to be entangled in 
fuch. Clarendon. 

5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, bcing queftioned, neither held 
filence as he might, nor conitantly clenicd it, but 
entangled him{elf in his doubtful tale. Hay ward. 

I fuppofe a great part of the difficulties that 
perplex mens thoughts, and entang/e their under- 
ttundings, would be eafily refolved. Lorke. 

6. To infnare by captious queftions or 
artful talx. 

The Pharifces took counfelhow they might en- 
tangle him in bis talk. Matthew. 

7. To diltract with variety of cares. 

No man that warreth entangleth himfclf with 
the affairs of this life. 2 Timethy. 

$. To multiply the intricacies or difficul- 


ties of a work. 
ENTANGLEMENT. n. f- [from estangle. ] 


EN T 


1. Involution cf any thing intricate or 
adhelive. 
2. Perplexity ; puzzle. 

Tie mot improved fpirits are frequently 
caught in the entargiencnts of a tenacious imi- 
gination, GlanuMe'’s Svepfis. 

Tiere wiil be no greater entanglements, touche 
ing the notion of God and his providence. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

It is to fence againft the entanglements of cqui- 
vocal words, and the arts of fophiftry, that dif- 
tinétions have been multiplied. Locke. 

Entranceer. af. [trom catangle.] Ove 
that entangles. 


To ENTER. v. a. [entrer, French.] 
1. To go or come into any place. 

I with the multitude of my redcem’d, 

Shall eater heav'n, long abfenr. Milton. 

A king of repute and learning entered the lits 
againft him. Atterbury. 

2. To initiate ina bufinefs, method, or 
fociety. 

The cldcit being thus enter’d, and then made 
the fathion, it would be impoffible to hinder 
them. Locke, 

3. To introduce or admit into any counfel, 

They of Rome are enter'd in our counfels, 
And know how we procecd. Shuk/peare, 
. To fet down in writing. 

Mr. Phang, have you enter’d the action ? 

—It is eate `d. Shakfpeare’s Henry iv. 

Agues and fevers are entered promifcuoufiy, 
yer in the few bills they have been diftinguifhcd. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
To ENTER. vn. 
1. To come in; to go in. 
Be not flothful to go and to enter to poficls the 


land. Judges. 
Other creature here, 
Beat, bird, infect, or worm, durft enter none. 
Miltcn, 
2. To penetrate mentally; to make in- 


telle€tual entrance. 

He is particularly pleafed with Livy for his 
manner ot telling a tory, and with Salluft for 
his cu¢ering into cternal principles of action. 

atddifon's Spe&ater. 

They were not capable of extering into the 
Numerous concurring (prings of action. = AV utes. 

3. To engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on feveral 

expenfive projects, on purpofe to diffipate wealth. 
Adaijin on the Wear, 

Gentlemen did not care to enter into bufinefs 

till after their morning draught. Tatler, 
4. To be initiated in. 

O pity and fhame, that thofe who to live well 
Enter'd fo fair, thould turn afide ! Milton. 
As foon as they once entered into a tafe of pleas- 
fure, politenefs, and magnificence, they fell into 
a thoutand violences, contpisacies, and divifions. 

Addi fon on Italy. 
EnNTERDE AL. 2. /. [entre and deal.) Re- 


ciprocal traniactions. Obfolete. 
For he is practis’d well in policy, 

And thercto doth his courting mott apply ; 

To learn the evferdeal of princes ftrange, 

Tu muk- th’ intent of counicls, and the change 

Of ilates. Hubberts Tas. 
ENTERING. n.f. [from enter.] Entrance; 

paflage into a place. 

It is laid wafic, fo that there is no houfe, no 
entering iW. Ifaiah, 

To ENTERLA‘CE. v, a. [entrelufer, Fr.] 
To intermix ; to inturweave. 

This lady walked outright, "till fie gmight iee 
her enter into a fine clofe arbor? it was 
of trees, whote branches fo lovingly eaterluced 
one anotlier, that it could refit the ftrongeft vi- 
olcnce of the fight. Sydney. 


ENTERO'CELE. n. f. [caterccrle; Latin, } 
A rupture from. the bowels. prefiing:. 


. 


ENT 


CONS 


through or dilating the peritonxum, fo! 4. T'o keep in one’s fervice. 


as to fall down into the groin, The 
remedy in fuch cafes, is chiefly by truffes 
and boliters. S Quincy. 
If the inteftine only is fallen, it becomes an en- 
terocele ; if the omentum or ep'ploon, epiplocele ; 
and if both, enteroepiplocele. 


Exterococy. a. f. [rsg and asyo. | 


The anatomical account of che bowels 
and internal parts. 
EwsteroMpuHatos. n. fe [hmo and 
Jugar. ] Anumibalicai or navel ruptnre. 
ENTERPARLANCE. n.f. [entre and parler, 
French.] Parley; mutual talx; con- 
ference. 

During the enterparlance the Scots difcharged 
againit the English, not without breach of the 
laws of the field. Hayward. 

ENTERPLE'ADER. n.f. [entre and plead. | 
The difcufling of a point incidentally 
falling out, before the principal caufe 
can take end. For example: two fe- 
veral perfons, being found heirs to land 
by two feveral officers in one county, 
the king is brought in doubt whether 
livery ought to be made; and therefore, 
before livery be made to cither, they 
muft enterplead; that is, try between 
themfelves who is the right heir. Cowell. 

ENTERPRISE, n. f. [entreprife, Fr.] 
An undertaking of hazard ; an arduous 

5 
attempt. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterprifes to 
the deftruGion of the enemies. Fudith. 
Whet on Warwick to this enterprife. Shakfp. 
The day approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprife, and give the bride. Dryd. 
To ENTERPRISE. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 

s. To undertake ; to attempt; to effay. 

Nor thall I to the work tnou enrerprife/t 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Mi/ton. 

Pcinces werc only chiefs of thofe aifemblics, 
by whofe confultations and authority the great 
actions were refolved and enterprifed. Temple. 

An cpick poem, or the hervick action of lome 
great commander, cuterprifed tor the common 
good and honour of the chriftian caufe, and ex- 
ecuted happily, may be as well written now, 
as it was of old by the neathens. Dryden. 

Hatte then, and lofe no time: 
The bufinefs mutt be enterpris'd tnis night; 
We mutt (urprife the court in its delight. Dryden. 

2. To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 

[n goodly garments, that her well became, 
Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the threfhuld met, and well did cnterpriye. 
Suenfer. 

E'NTERPRISER., n. f. [from enterpri/e. | 
A man of enterprife; one who under. 
takes great things; one who engages 
himfelf in important and dangerous 
deligns. 

They commonly proved great caterprifers with 
happy fuccefs. Hayward on Edward vi. 

To ENTERTAIN. v.a. [entretcnir, Fr. ] 

1. To converfe with; to talk with. 

His head was fo well ftored a mavazine, that 
nothing could be pioputed which he was not rra- 
dily furmfhed to entertain any one in. Lacke. 

2. To treat at the table. 

You thall nnd an apartment fitted up for you, 
and fhall be every day entertained with beef or 
mutton of my own feeding. s!ddifon. 

eM ‘To receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ftrangers; for 
thereby fume have entertained angels unawares. 

Hebrews. 

Heav'n, fet ope thy everlafting gates, 

Tu entertain my vows of thanks ane praife. 


SAak/peare. 


Sharp’ Surg. j 


| 
| 


How mzav men would you require tothe fur- 
nilhing of this which yeu take in hand? And 
how long pace would you have them entertained? 

Spenfer’s Ircland, 
You, fr, T entertain for ont or my hundred ; 
onty I do not like the tafhion of your garments. 
Shakjpoare’s Aing Lear, 
Ill weep and figh, 
And, caving fo kis tervicc, follow you, 
So pleafe you eaferfa:a me. Shak fpeure, 
5. dol reletye inerae mind, 
Tiis purpofe God can exre: tain towards us. 
Decay of Piety. 
6. To pleafe; to amnfe; to divert. 

David entertained himfelf with the meditations 
of Gad’s jaw, not his hidden decrees om coun- 
fe!s. Decay of Piety. 

They were capable of entertaining themlelves 
on a thoufand fubjects, without running into the 
common topicks. wtddifan. 

The hiftory of the Royal Society fhews how 
well philofophy becometh a narration: the pro- 
grefs of knowledge is as entertaining as that of 
arms. Felton on the Clafftcks. 

In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of 
nature toa &gure which the commen eye may 
be:ter take in, and is therefore more entertained 
with. Popes Pref. to the Iliads. 

7. To admit with fatisfaGion. 

Reafon can never permit the mind to entertain 
probability in oppohtion tu knowledge and cer- 
tainty. Lacke. 

ENTERTAINER. n. /. [from entertain, ] 
1. He that keeps others in his fervice. 

He was, in his nature and conftitution of mind, 
not very apprehenfive of furecaiting of future 
events afar off, but an enferra‘ner ot fortune by 
the day. Bacon’ s Henry Vil. 

2. He that treats others at his table. 

He fhews both to the guefts and to the enter- 
tainer their great miflake. Smal idgs. 

Ic is little the fign of a wife or good man to 
{ufer temperance to be tranfgrefled, in order to 
purchafe the repute of a geucrous entertainer. 

Atterbury. 
3. He that pleafes, diverts, or amufes. 


ENTERTAINMENT. n.f. [from entertain. ] 

1. Convertation. 

2. Treatment at the table ; convivial pro- 
vifion. 

Arrived there, the little houfe they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment wiere none was; 

Ref is their feat, and all things at their will; 

The nublett mind the belt contentment has. 
Futry Queen, 

With Britith bounty in his thip he featts 

Th’ Hefperian princes, his amazed gucits, 

To find that wat’ry wilderncis exceed 

Tne entertainment of their great Madrid. Maller. 
3. Hofpitable reception. 
4. Reception; admifiion. 

It is noteafy to imagine how: it fhould at fart 
gain entertainment, but much more difficult to 
conceive how it fhould be univerfally propagated. 

Tillotjon. 
5. The ftate of being in pay as foldiers or 
fervants. 

Have you an army ready, fay vou ? 

—— A mot royal one. The centurions and 
their charges ciftinctly hilleted, already in the 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's 
warning. Shakfpeare’s Corislinus. 

6. Payment of foldiers or fervants. Now 
obfolete. 

The entertainment of the gencral, upon his fir ft 
arrival, was but fix thillings and eight-pence. 

Davies on [reland. 

The captains did covenant with rhe king to 
ferve him with certain numbers of men, for cer- 
tain wages and entertainment. Davics. 

7. Amufement ; čiverfon. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaft is ftteĝ to afk 

queftions, it is more rcafun, for the eatertainment 


EN YT 
of the time, that he afk me quefions than that I 
afk you. Bacon's New sdtlartes, 
Paflions ought to be our {ervanis, and not our 
matters; to give us fome agitation for cxtertatn- 
ment, but never tu throw realon out of its feart. 
Temple. 
S. Dramatick performance; the lower 
comedy. 
A gicat number of dramatick entertainments 
are not comecies, but five-act farces. Gay. 
ENTERTI'SSUED. adj. [entre and tiffue. } 
Interwoven or intermixed with various 
colours or fubftances. 
The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The extertiffued robe of gold and pearl. Shakip, 


To ENTHRO'NE. v. a. [from throne. ] 
1. To place on a regal feat. 
Mercy is above this tcepter’d {way ; 
Ie is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute ta God timfclf. Shak[peare, 
On a tribunal filver’d, i 
Cleopatra and himiclt, in chairs ef gold, 
Were publickly enrhron'd. Skabfpeare. 

Beneath a iculptui’darch uc fits enthron’d, 
The peers, encircling, form an awful round. 

2 : ? ' Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. To invelt with fovereign authority. 
This pope was no fooner elected and enthroned, 
but that he began to exercife his new rapines. 
life's Parergon 
ENTHUSIA'SM. n. f. [éSucszcpoc. | 
1. A vain belief of pnvate revelation; a 
vain confidence of divine favour or com- ` 
munication. 

Enthufiafm is founded neither on reafon nor di- 
vire revelation, but rifes from the conceits of a 
warmcd or overweening brain. Levte. 

2. Heat of imagination; violence of 
paffion ; confidence of opinion, 


3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas, 


Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life 
of poetry, which, by a kind of enthufiafm, or ex- 
traordinary emotion of foul, makes it fecm te 
us that we behold thofe things which the poct 


paints. Dryden, 


Entuv’stast. n. f. [iSenaens.) 


1. One who vainly imagines a private ree 
velation ; one who has a vain confidence 
of his intercourfe with God. 

Let an exthkufiaj? be principled that he or his 
teachcr is infpired, and aé¢ted by an immeciate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and vou in 
vain Þiing the evidence of clear reatons againit 
his doctrine. Jocke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent 

afons. l 

Chapman fecms to have becn of an arrogant 
turn, and an ext gufiaf in poctry. Pepe. 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At lait divine Cecilia came, 

Invent:efs of the vocal frame ; 

The {weet enthufrusi, trom her facred ftore, 
Enlaig’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length tu folemn ‘tounds, 

With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown 


bcfore. Diyten, 
Tr = = 4 
EPNTHUSIA STICAL. F 
adi. TaS be. 
ENTHUSIA STICK. f. [esSuoiacinis. J 
t. Perfuaded of fome communication with 
the Deity. 


He pretended not to any feraphick enthufiafl'- 


cal raptures, or inunitable unaccountable tranf- 
ports of devotion, 


2. Vehemently hot in any caufe. 
3. Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 


An enthufrajlice or prophetick Fyle, by reafon 
of the ergernefs of the fancy, doch not always 


Calumy. 


fulluw the even thread of ditceurte. Lurnet, 
At lał, fublim'd 

To rapture and ciithufaflick heat, 

We feel the prefent Deity. r Therefen., 
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E'ntaymeme. n. fe [iQvuxuse.)] An ar- 
gument confifting only of an antecedent 
and confequential propofition; a fyllo- 
gifm where the major propofition is 
fuppreffed, and only the minor and con- 
fequence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the fimple or luftrative ar- 
gumentation, to induce their enthynemes unto the 
peuple, they take-up popular conccits. Brown. 

What is anentaymeme, quoth Cornelius? Why 
an enthyrteme,weplied Crambe, is when the ma- 
jor is indeed marricd to the minor, but the mar- 
riage kept fecret. -trbuthnot and Pope. 


Jo ENTI'CE, v.a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.} ‘To allure; to attract; to draw 
by blandifhments or hopes to fomething 
finfial or déltrnétive. 

The readic{i way to entangle the mind with 
falfe dodtrine, is Arit to entice the will to wanton 
living. Afcham’s Schoalmafier. 

It a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, 
he mhall furely endow her to be his wife. Exod. 

So fang the fyrens, with enchanting found, 
Enticing all to hiten, and be druwn'd. Granville. 

ENCUCEMENT. n. /. [from entice. | 

1, The a& or praétice of alluring to ill. 

Suppofe we that the facred word of God can at 
their hands receive due honour, by whofe entice- 
ment the holy ordinances of the church endure 


every where open contempt. Hocker. 
And here to every thirty wanderer, 

By fly enticement gives kis banctul cup, 

With many murmu's mixt. Milton. 


e. The means by which one is allured to 
ill; blandifiment; allurement. 
In all thefe inffances we muft feparate intreaty 
and enticements, from dcccit or violence. Taylor. 
Enti'cer. n. f. [from entice} One 
that allures to ill. 


En ti cinGiy. aav, [from entice.] Charm- 
ingly ; in a winning manner. 
She ftrikes a lute well, and fings moft en- 
ticingly. Addifon. 
E'NTIERTY. n. f. [entierté, French.] The 


whole ; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thruiteth into the writ 
the uttermoft quantity ; or, elic fetteth down an 
entierty, Where but a moicty was to be paifed. 

Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 
ENTIRE. adj. [entier, French; integer, 
Latin. ] 

Whole ; undivided. 

_ Itis not fafe to divide, but to extol the entire, 
ln general. Bacon, 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 

An antique mode! of the famous Laocoon is 
entire in thofe parts where the ttutue is maimed. 

shddifon on Italy. 

Water and carth, compofed wf old worn par- 
ticles, and fragments of particles, would not be of 
the fame nature and tcxture nuw with water and 
earthcompoled of entire particles in the beginning, 
Newton's Opticks. 

3. Full; complete ; comprifing all requi- 
fites in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly confidered 
that publick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf, a 
duty tequifite to be performed much oftener than 
fermons can be made, ` Hooker, 

An ation is entire when it is complete in all 
its parts; or, as Ariftotle defcribes it, when it 
confalts of a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

SpePater, 
4. Sincere; hearty. 
Lovce ’s not love, 
When at is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Shakfpeare. 

He run a courfe more entire with the king of 
Arragon, but more laboured and officious with 
the king of Caĝilc. Bacen. 

y. Firm; fure; folid; fixed. 
Vor, I 


ENT 


Entire and fure the monarch’s rule mutt prove, 
Who founds her greatnefs on her fubjeéts love. 
Prior, 
6. Unmingled; unallayed. 
Wreath thall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy pretence joy entire. 
ALilten, 
7. Honeft; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

Nv man had ever a heart more errire to the 
king, the church, or his country ; but he never 
fiudicd the eafielt ways to thofe endi, Clarendon. 

They had many perfons of whore entire atfec- 
tions they were well aflurcd. Clarendon 

8. Infulltrength; with vigour unabated; 
with power unbroken. 

Then back to fhght again, new breathed and 
entire. Sper er. 


ENTI'RELY. adv. [from eztire. ] 


1. [n the whole; without divifion. 
Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the 
lakes of Chaldcea, and falls not entirely into the 
Perfian fea. Raleigh, 
2. Completely ; fully. 
Here fhnifh'’d he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld! all was entrrc/y good. 
Milton, 
Chyle may he faid to be a vegetable juice in the 
tomach and intetlincs; as it patfeth into the 
lactcals it grows Mill more animal, and when it 
has circulated often with the blood, it is enzirely 
fo. Arbuthnot 
General confent entirely altered the wholc 
frame of their government. Swift. 
3. With firm adherence ; faithfully. 
Which when his penfive lady faw from far, 
Great woe and forrow did her foul affay, 
As weening tnat the fad end of the war, 
And ’gan to higheft God entircly pray. F. Queen. 


Enri’reness. n.f. [from entire. } 
1. Totality ; completenefs; fulnefs. 

In an arch, each fingle ftone, which, if fevered 
from the re, would be pernaps defencelefs, is 
fuficiently fecured by the folidity and entirene/s 
of the whole fabrick, of which itis a part. Boyle. 

2. Honefty ; integrity. 

To ENTi'TLE. v. a. [entituler, French. ] 

1. To grace or dignify with a title or 
honourable appellation. 

2. To givea title or difcriminative ap- 


pellation: as, to entitle a book. 

Befides the Scripture, the hooks which they 
call ecclefiattical were thought not unworthy to 
be brought into publick audience, and with that 
name they entitled the books which we term 
Apoctyphal. Hooter. 

Next favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to entitle me vouchfaf f 
Far other name deferving ! Milton, 
3- To fuperfcribe, or prefix as a titie. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle corittia- 
nity to their defigns, and to charge atheifm on 
thofe who will not fubmit. Locke. 

We have been entitled, and have had our 
names prefixed at length to whole volumes uf 
mean productions. Swift. 


4. To give a claim to any thing. 
But we, defcended from your facred line, 
Entitled to your heav’n, and rites divine, 
Are banith’d earth. Dryden's Virgil. 
God difcovers the martyr and confeffor with- 
out the trial of flames and tortures, and will 
hereafter entitle many to the rewards of actions 
which they had never the opportunity of per- 
forming. addi fon. 
He entitled himfelf to the continuance of the 
divine proteétion and goodnefs, by humiliation 
and prayer. Atterbury. 
Hardly even is the penitent finner faved; thus 
dificult is that duty, by which alone he can be 
reconciled to his Creator, and entitled to the mer- 
cies of the gofpel. Rogers. 
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This is to entitle God's care how and ta whae 
we pleafe. Locke. 
E’nrity. n. f. (entitas, low Latin. ] 
t. Something which really is; a real being. 
Dear hope, carth’s dowry and heav'n’s debt, 
The evtity ot things that are not yer: 
Subt‘lett, but furctt being. Crofiaw, 
Fortune is no real etity, nor phyficul ettence, 


but a rere relative figmifcation. Bertley, 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The fouls of defunct bodics fy. Tindioras, 


2. A particular fpecies of being. 

All cruptions of air, though tmall and flight, 
give an ents/y of found, which we calf crackling, 
puffing, and {pitting ; as in bay falt and bay 
leaves, caft into the fire. Bac, 

Guc's decrees of falvation and damnation, 
both Romith and Reformed, affix to men’s pare 
ticu ar entity, abiulutely conficcred, without any 
re{[pect to demeanours. Hammond, 

To Enro'tr. v. a. [from foil.] To in- 
fnare; to entangle; to bring into toils 
or nets. 

He cut off their land forces from their Mips, 
and rateiled both their navy and their camp with 
a greater power than theirs, hoth by fea aud land. 

Beoon's New ttiantis. 
To Exto’mr. v. a. [from tomk.] To put 
into a tomb; to bury. 

Proceficns were tth begun for the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the vilating of thofe places 
where they were ertombel Hovker, 

The cry went once fur thee, and yet it may 

again, 
If thou wouldft not entomstnyfelf alive, 
And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Sha€/scare. 

They within the beift's vat womb, 

The choice and flow'r ot all thcir troops cntombd. 

Denham, 

E'NTRAILS. 2, /. without a fingular. 
(entrailles, French; Èrego.] 

1. The inteftines ; the inward parts; the 


uts. 
What, hath thy fiery heart fo parch’d thine er- 
trails, 
That not a tear can fai] ? Shakjpeave. 
The entrails are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is fometimes found in the heart of a flag. 
Bacon, 
I tear that harden’d heart from out her breatt, 
Which with her entrails makes my huagry 
hounds a featt. Dryden, 
2. The internal parts. 
A precious ring that lightens a‘) the hole, 
Ana thews the ragged entrur/s of this pr. 
Shah {pecre, 
He had brought to light but little of that trea- 
fure, that lay fo long bid in the datk entrails of 
Ametica. Locke, 
The earth hath loft 
Mott of her ribs, as entrails; being now, 
Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. 
Ben ‘Jonjon, 
To ENTRA'IL. v. a. (intralciare, Ital.] 
To mingle ; to interweave ; to diverfify. 
Over him, art ttriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green difpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow’ ring fair, 
Through which the fragrant cglantine did {pread, 
His pricking arms entraild with rofes red. 
Fuiry Queen, 
A little wicker batker, 
Made of fine twigs, extrailed curioufly, 
In which they gather’d Auwers. Spenfer. 
ENTRANCE. n. f. [entrans, French. | 
1, The power of entering into a place. 
Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his cyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance to fuch compa- 
nions ? Pray, get you out. Shakfpeure. 
Whete diligence opens the door of tne under- 
ftanding, and impastially keeps it, truth is fure 
to nd both an entrance and a welcome too. 


Suth, 


5. To grant anything as claimed bya title. | 2. The act of entering. 
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The reafon that I gather, he is mad, 
Is a mad tale he tuld to day at dinner, 
Of his own door being fhut againft his entrance. 
Shatfpeare. 
Better far, I guefs, 
That we do make our entrance feveral ways. 
Shakfpears. 
All the world ’s a ftage, 
And all the men and women meiely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances. Shakf. 
3. The paflage by which a place is entered; 
avenue. 

He charged them to kecp the paffages of the 
hilly country ; for ty them there was an entrance 
into Judea. Judith 

Palladio did conclude, that the principal en- 
france was ncver to he regulated by any certain 
Gimenfions, but by the dignity of the mafter. 

Motton's Architc@ure. 
Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all difmal! yet to fenfe 
More-terrible at tn’? entrance than within. 
Milton. 

Ler this, and every other anxious thought, 

At th’ entrance of my threthold be forgot. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, at fir ertrunce, baulks and 

cools them: they want their liberry. Locke. 
g. Intellectual ingrefs; knowledge. 

He that travellcth a country before he hath 
fome entrance into the language, goeth to fchool, 
and not fo travel. Bacon 

6. The act of taking pollcflion of an officc 
or dignity. 

From the firft entrance of this king to his reign, 
never was king either more loving or better be- 
Joved. Hayward's Edward vx, 

7. The beginning of any thing. 

St. Auguftine in the entrance of one of his 
Sermons, makes a kindof apology. Hakewill. 

The earl of Holland we have had occafion to 
mention before in the firit entrance upon this 
difcourfe. Clarendon. 


To ENTRANCE. v.n. [from trance; tran/e, 
French, from tran/eo, Latin, to pafs 
over ; to pafs for a time from one region 
to another. } 

1. To put intoa trance; to withdraw the 
foul wholly to other regions, while the 
body appears to lie in dead fleep. 


2, To put into an ecltacy; to make in- 


fenfible of prefent objects. 

With delight I was entranced, and carried fo 
far from myfelf, as that J am forry that you 
ended fo foon. Spenfer. 

Adam, now enforc'd to clofe his cyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entrance’ id, 
Milton, 

And I fo ravith’d with her heav’nly note, 

J Rood entrane'd and had no room for thought ; 

But all o’erpow’r’d with ccitafy of blifs, 

Was in a pleafing dream of paradife. 
To Extra’p. v.a. [from trap. ] 
1, To infnare ; to catch in a trap or fnare. 

Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do {tare 
Henceforth too rafhly on that guilcrul net ; 

In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 

Out of he> bands ye by no means thall get. 
Spenfer. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrap: the noble-minded Talbot. 
Shak/peare. 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties 
or diftrefles ; to entangle. 

Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 

The man nwit wary, in her wheliming lap. 
airy Queen, 
He fought to entrap mc by intelligence. 
Shak/peare, 


Dryden. 


3. To take advantage of. 
An injurious perfuo lies ia wait to entrap thee 
wu thy wuids, Eccles. 
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To ENTRE AT. v. a. [traeter, French.] 
1, To petition; to folicit; to importune. 
Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wiie. Gen. 
2. To prevail upon by folicitation. 
I have a wife, whom I protcit I love; 
I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Entreat {ome pow'r to change this currifh Jew. 
Shuk/peare. 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca 
his wife conceived. Genefis. 
Ir were a fruitlefs attempt to appeafe a power, 
wom no prayers could entreat, no repentance 
reconcile. Rogers. 
3. To treat or ufe well or ill. 

Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreat 
him not evil. Eccks 
Muft you, fir John, protect my lady here ? 

Futreat her not the woile in that I pray 

You ufe her well. Shakfpeare’s Henry vr. 
Well I cntreated her, who well deferv’d; 

I call’d her often; for the always ferv’d ; 

Ute made her perfon caly to my fight, 

And eafe infenfibly produc’d delight. Prior, 

4. To entertain; to amufe. Not ufed. 

My lord, I muft entreat the time alone, 

—God thield I fhould difturb devotion. Shat/p. 

. To entertain; to receive. Not in ufe. 
The garden of Proferpino this hight, 

And in the midft thereof a filver feat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

In which the often us’d, from open heat, 

Herfelf to fhroud, and pleafures to entreat. 

Fuiry Queen. 


To ENTRE’AT. V. n. 


1. To offer a treaty or compa. Not ufed. 

Alexander was the frit that entreated peacc 

with them. Maccabees. 
2. To treat; to difcourfe. Not uted. 

The moft admirable myftery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched with the loadftone, to- 
ward the north-pole, of which £ fhall have far- 
ther occafion to entreat. Hakewill. 

3. To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual dif- 
pleafure, neither to {peak of him, entreat for him, 
or any way fuftain him. Shak/peare, 

The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant 
men. Knolles. 


ENTRE'ATANCE. n. f. [from enireat.] 
Petition; entreaty; folicitation, Not 
ufed. 

Thefe two entreatance made they might bc 
heaid, 
Nor was their juft petition long deny'd. Fai fax. 

Entre aty. n./. [from entreat.] Peti- 
tion; prayer; folicitation ; fupplication; 
requelt. 

If my weak orator 
Can fom his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here; but if the be 
Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 
We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fanctuary. Shak/fpeare’s Richard 111. 


ENTREME'TS. n. jJ. [French.) Small 
plates fet between the main dihhes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranf- 
planted, producing great tops, which, in the 
midt, have a large white main fhoot, which is 
the true chard ufed in pottages and entremets. 

Mortimer. 

E'ntry. n.f. [from enter; entrée, Fr.] 

1. The paflage by which any one enters 
a houfe. 

Some there are that know the reforts and falls 
of bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; 
like a houfe that hath convenient fairs and en- 
tries, but never a fair room. Bacon. 

A frait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head. 
Dryden, 
Is all this hurry made 
On this account, becaule thou art afraid 
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A dirty hall or entry thould ofend 
The curious eyes of tny invited friend? 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 
We proceeded through the entry, and were nc- 
ceffarily kept in order by the fituation. Tatler, 


2. The act of entrance ; ingrefs. 


Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or 
emollition; and the mixture of oil and water is 
better than either of them alone, becaufe water 
entercth better into the pores, and oil after entry 
fofteneth better, Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The lake of Conftance is formed by the entry 
of the Rhine, Addifan. 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, 
by the lacteals, the animal may again revive. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3 ni act of taking poffefion of any 
ellate. 


4. The a& of regiftering or fetting down 
In writing. 
A notary made an entry of this act. Bacon, 
5. The act of entering publickly into any 
city. 
The day being come, he made his entry: he 
was a man of middle fature and age, and 
comely . Bacon, 


To ENvu'BiLate. o. a. [e and nubile, 
Latin.] To clear from clouds. Dia. 
To ENU'CLEATE. v. a. [enucleo, Latin. ] 
To folve ; to clear; to difentangle. 
Did. 
To Enve'Lop. v. a. [enveloper, French. ] 
1. To inwrap ; to cover; to inveft with 
fome integument. 


2. To cover; to hide; to furround. 
The beft and wholefom’it fpirits of the night 
envelop you, good provolt. Shakjpeare. 
A cloud of {moke enve/ops either hoft, 
And all at once the combatants arc loft : 
Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfcen,y 
Courfers with courfers jufting, men with men. 
Dryden, 
It is but to approach nearer, and that niift that 
enveloped them will remove. Locke, 
Nocturnal fhades 
This world enve‘op, and th’ inclement air 
Perfusdes men to repel benumming frofts. 


Philips. 


3. To line; to cover on the infide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruf, 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, 
Darkned with flthy duft. Fairy Queer, 


ENVELOPE. n.f. [French.] A wrap 
per; an outward cale; an integument 5 
a cover. * 
Send thefe to paper-fparing Pope; 
And, when he fits to write, 
No letter with an exvelcpe / 
Could give him more delight. Swift. 
To Enve'nom. v. a.. [from venom.) ~ 
t. To taint with poifon; to poifon; to 
impregnate with venom. It is never 
ufed of the perfon to whom poifon is 
given, but of the draught, meat, or 
initrument by which it is conveyed. 
The treacherous mftrument is in thy hand, 
Unbatcd and envenom’'d. Shak fpeares 
Alcides, from Oechalia crown’d 
With conquett, felt th’ envengm'd tobe, and tore, 
Through pain, up by the ruots Theffalian pines. 
Milton. 
Nor with envenom’d tongue to blaft the fame 
OF narmlefs men. Philips. . 
2. To make odious. i > 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it J Shak /peare, 


. To enrage; to exafperate. 
With her full force fhe threw the pvis’nous 
` dait, 
And fx'd it decp within Amata’s heast į 
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That thus cavenom'd the might kindle rage, 
And facrihce to itrife her houfe and hulband’s 
age. Dryden. 


Ë'nviaBLE. adj. [from envy.} Deferv- 
ing envy ; fuch as may excite envy. 

They, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune, 

Go happily poficfs them{clves. Carew. 


E'’nvier. n. f. [from envy.] One that 
envies another; a maligner; one that 
defires the downfal of another. 

Men had need beware how thcy be too perfect 
in compliments ; for that enziers will give them 
that attribute, to the diladvantage of their vir- 
tues. Bacon's Effays. 

They ween'd 
To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To fet the exer of his fatc, tne proud 
Afpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. 
Milton 

All preferments in church and ate were given 
by him, all his kindred and friends promoted, 
and all his enemics and exvéers ditcountenanced. 

Clarendon. 


E’nvious. adj. [from envy. ] 
t. Infeéted with envy ; pained by the ex- 
cellence or happinefs of another. 

A man of the molt envious difpolition that 
ever infected the air with his breath, whofe cyes 
could not look right upon any happy man, nor 
ears bear tne burden of any man’s praife. Siducy. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To filence envious tongues. Shak/peare. 
2. Sometimes with again/. 

Be not thou envious ugainfi cvil men, 
, Sometimes with at, 

Neither be thou envious at the wicked. Prov. 

4. Commonly with of. 
Sure you miftake the precept, or the tree; 


Heav’n cannot envious of his bleihngs be. 
Dryden, 
E’nviousty. adv. [from envious.) With 
envy; with malignity; with ill-will, 
excited by another’s good. 

Damned {pirits, being fallen from heaven, en- 
Geavour envioufly to obstruct the ways that may 
head us thither. Duppa. 

How ertvioufly the ladies look, 

When thcy furprite me at my book ! 
And (ure as thcy ’re alive at night, 
As foon as gone, will thew their fpight. Swift. 


Zo ENVIRON. v.a. [environner, French. ] 


1. To furround ; to encompafs ; to encircle. 
I ftand as one upon a rock, 
A nviran'd with a dheis of fea. Shakfpeare. 
t Shaan near unto the city of Sultania is 
on every fide exviroved with huge mountains. 
anad Kaclles’ Hiflory. 
The manifold reams of goodly navigable ri- 
vers, as fo many chains, env/roned the fame fite 
and temple. | Bacon. 
Within the ervircning rocks fluod the city. 
Sandys 
Thought following thought, and ftep by ftep 
led on, 
He entcr’d now the bordering defart wild, 
And with dark fhades and rocks cuviron’id round; 
His holy meditation thus purfu'd. Milton. 
God nath {caitered feveral degrees of pleafure 
and pain in all the things that entiron and affect 
us, and blended them together in almoft all our 
thoughts. Locke. 
2. To involve ; to envelop. 
May never glorious fun reflect nis beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 
But darknets and the gloomy fhade of death 
Environ you, "till mifchicf and defpair 
Drive youto break your necks. Shakfpeare. 
Since fhe muft go, and I mut mourn, come 
night, 
Environ me with darknefs whilft I write. Donne. 
3: To furround in a hoftile manner; to 


befiege ; to hem in. 


Picv. 
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Methought a legion of foul ficnds 
Environ’d me, and howled in minc ears. Shat/p. 
In thy danger, 
If ever danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy gricvance to my holy prayer. 
Shak{peare. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rulcs of ancient liberty, 
When ftraight a barbarous noile environs me. 


Milton. 
4. To cnclofe ; to invef. 
The foldier, that man of iron, 
Whom ribs of horrour all environ, Cleaveland. 


Environs. n. f. [environs, Fr.) The 
neighbourhood, or neighbouring places 
round about the country. 


To ENU’MERATE., v.a. (enumero, Lat.] 


To reckon up fingly; to count over 
diltinétly ; to number. 

You mult not only acknowledge to God that 
you are a finner, but mult particularly enu- 
merate the Kinds of fin whercot you know your- 
felf guilty. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

Befides enumerating the grols defeét of duty to 
the queen, I thew how all things were managed 
wrong. Swift 

ENuMERA’TION. n. f. (enumeratio, Lat. | 
The act of numbering or counting over ; 
number told out. 

Wholouever reads St. Paul's enumeration of du- 
tics, mult conclude, that well nigh the bufinets of 
chriftianity is laid on charity. Spratt. 

The chemifts make fpirit, falt, fulphur, water, 
and eartl. their five clements, though they are not 
all agreed in this enumeration of elements. 

Watts’ Logick. 

To ENU'NCIATE. v.a. [enuncio, Lat.] 

To declare; to proclaim ; to relate; to 
exprefs. 


Enuncra’Ti0n. n. f. [enunctatio, Latin. ] 
1. Declaration ; publick atteftation ; open 
proclamation. 

Preaching is to ftrangers and infants in Chrif, 
to produce faith; but this facramental enunciation 
is the declaration and confeffion of it by men in 
Chrift, declaring it to be done and owned, and 
accepted, and prevailing. Taylor. 

2. Intelligence ; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things as were 
never at all in the fenfce; as the conceptions, 
enunctations, and actions of the intellect and will. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. Expreffion. 
Enu’nciative. adj. [from enunciate.) 


Declarative ; expreffive. 
This prefumption only proceeds in refpect of 
the difpofitive words, and not in regard of the 


enunciative terms thereof. Ayliffe. 
ENu’NcraTIveELy.adu. [ fromenunciative. ] 


Declaratively. 
E'nvoy. n.f. [envoye, French. ] 
1. A publick minifter fent from one power 
to another. 
Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Pha:bus; now Jove’s envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tidings. Derhars. 
Perleus fent enrys to Carthage, to kindle their 
hatred again theRomans,  «/rbuthnot on Corns. 
2. A publick meflenger, in dignity below 
an ambaflador. 
3. A meflenger. 


The watchful fentinels at ev’ry gate, 
At ev’ry paffage to the fenfes wait ; 
Still travelto and fro the nervous way, 
And their impreffions to the brain cunvey ; 
Where their report the vital evtvoys make, 


And with new orders arc commanded back. 
Blackmore. 


To ENVY. v.a. [envier, French; in- 
videre, Latin.) 


ENW 


1, To hate another for excellence, hap- 
pinels, or fuccefs, 

Envy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none 
of his ways. Proverbs, 

A woman does not envy a man for fghtirg 
Coulage, nor a mana woman for her beauty 

Cellier of Enuy 
2. To griew at any qualities of excelleace 
in another. 
l have feen the fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour, Shakfpe.re 

You cannot envy your neighbour's wifdum, it 
he gives you goud counfel; nor his riches, if 
he (upplies you in your wants ; nor his greatucis, 
if he employs it tu your protcétion. Swit 

3. To grudge; toimpart unwillingly ; to 
withold malicioufly. 

Johnfon, who, by ttudying Horace, had been 
acquainted with the rules, feemed to evry others 
that Knowledge, Dryden 

To E’'nvy. v.n. To feel envy; to feel 
pain at the fight of excellence or felicity 3s 
with af. 

In feeking tales and informations 
Againit this man, whofe honetty the devil 
And his ditciples only etry at, 

Ye blew the hre that burns ye. Shaky peare. 

He that loves God is not difpleafed at acci- 
dents which God chufes, nor envies at thole gifts 
hc bettows. Taylor. 

Who would envy at the profperity of the wic 
ked, and the fuccefs of perfecutors ? layi». 


E’nvy. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


t. Pain felt and malignity conceived at 
the fight of excellence or happinefs. 
Envy is arepining atthe profperity or guol ot 
another, or anger and difpleafure at any go «i of 
another which we want, or any advantage ano- 
ther hath above us. Ray on the Creation, 
Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a tlave, 
Is emulation in the learn’d or brave. Dope. 
2. It is ufed fometimes with of. 
All the con{pirators, fave only he, 
Did that they aid in envy of great Cxfar. Shab/p, 
3. Sometimes with ta, 
Many fuftered death mercly in envy ro their 
virtuous and fupetiour genius. Swift, 
4. Rivalry ; competition. 
You may fee the parliament of women, the 


little enwies of them to one another. Drydea, 
ç. Malice ; malignity. 
Madam, this isa meer diftradtion ; 
You turn the good we offer into envy. Skakfp. 


6. Publick odium ; ill repute; invidiouf- 
nefs. 

Edward Plantagenet fhould be fhewed unto the 
people ; to difcharge the king of the envy of that 
opinion and bruit, how he had been put to death 
privily. Bacon, 

To Enwue'ev. v. a. [from wheel.] To 
encompafs; to encircle. A word pro~- 
bably peculiar to Shak/peare. 

Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heav’'a 


Before, behind thee, and on ev’ry hand 


Enwheelthee round, Orkelte, 


To ENWO'MB. v. a. [from womb.] 


1, To make pregnant. 
Me then he left erteombed af this child, 
This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fee with bloody 


Spenfer. 
I’m your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thofe 
That were entvombed minc. Shak/peare, 


2. To bury; to hide as in a womb. 
Or as the Africk niger ream enruombe 
Itfclf into the earth, and after comes, 
Having firft made a natural bridge to pafs, 
For many leagues, far greater than it was; 
May "t not be faid, that her grave thall reRtore 
Her greater, purcr, finer than before ? Dere, 
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Eo'LiriLe. ne /. [from Æolus and pila.) |2. An account of the daily motions and. 


A hollow ball of metal with a long |! 
pipe: which ball, filed with water, 
and expofed to the fire, fends out, as 
the water heats, at intervals, blaits of 
cold wind through the pipe. 

Confidering the ftructure of that globe, the 
exterior cruil, and tre waters lying round wader 
it, both expofed tu the fun, we miv ney com- 
pare it to an colscle, or an hollow (piere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fre rarifies, 
and turns iuto vapours and wind. Burnee. 

Epa‘ct. n. J. (iram: © A. number, 
whereby we note the excefs of the com- 
mon folar year above tne lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the 
moon every year, Fer the folar vear 
coniting of 365 days, the lunar but of 
254, the lunatioas every year get eleven 
days before the folar year; and thereby, 
in Ig years, the moon completes 20 
minutes 12. lunations, or gets up one 
whole dolar year; and having finithed 
that circuit, begins again with the fun, 
and fo from 19 to 19 years. For the 
firk year afterwards the moon will go 
before the fun but 11 days; the fecond 
year 22 days; the third 33 days; but 
30 being an intire lunation, cait that 
away, and the remainder 3 fhall be that 
year’s epaft ; and fo on, adding yearly 
11 days, To find the epaci, having 
the prime or golden number given, you 
have this rule : 


Divide by three ; for each one left add ten ; 

Thirty reject : the prime makes spac? then. 
Harrys. 
As the cycle of the moon ferves to thew the 
epadis, and that of the fun the dominical letter, 
throughout ali their variations; fo this Diony fan 
period ferves to fhew thele two cycles both toge- 
ther, and how they proceed or vary all along, 
"rill at taR they accomplith their period, and both 
together taxe their beginning again, after every 
§ 32d year. Holaer on Time. 
Epa’utment. n. /. [ French, from epaule, 
a fhoulder.} In fortification, a fide- 
work made either of carth thrown up, 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of fafcines 
and earth. It fometimes denotes a 
femibaftion and a fquare orillion, or 
mafs of earth faced and lined with a 
wall, defigned to cover the cannon of a 
cazemate, Harris. 


EpE'NTHESIS. n. fe [ixadecis.] [In gram- 
mar.) ‘Che addition of a vewe} or con- 
fonant in the middle of a word. Harris. 

#/PHA, ni f. (Hebrew.] A meafure 
among the Jews, containing fifteen folid 
inches. 

The epha and the bath hail be of one meafure; 
that the bath may contain the tenth part of an 
homer, and the epfu the tenth part of an homer. 

Ezekici. 


EpnE MERA. n. fe [pror] 
r. A fever that terminates in one day. 
a. An infe&t that lives only one day. 
Erne'meR ab. } adj. [ignpigio.) Dinr- 
Erne/merick. § nal; beginning and 
ending in a day. 
This was no more than a merc bubblic or biaft, 
and like an ephemeral ft of applaufe. Wotton. 


EPHE'MERITS. nf. (iDa. ] 
t. A journal, an account of daily tranf- 
ations. *1 


EPHEMERON-WORM. a. /. [from idjusea 


Eruop. a. f- [DN] A fort of orna- 


fruations of the planets. 
When cafting up hiseyes againft the light, 
Both month, and day, and hour, ne meafur'd 
right ; 
And told more truly than the ephemeris ; 
For art may err, but nature cannot mils. Dryden. 


Epue MERIST. a. f. [from ephemeris. } 


One who conlults the planets; one who 
ftudies or pradtifes altrology. 

The might before, he was dicuurfing of and 
flighting the art of fuolith aftrolugeis, and genc- 


thiacal cphemersjis, that pry into the horutcope ot 
nativities. Howel. 


and worm.) A fort of worm that lives 
but a day. 
S wammerdam obferves uf the epAcmeronu-quorms, 


that their food is clay, and that they make their 
cells of the fame. Derham. 


ment worn by the Hebrew prielts. 

The ephod worn by the high pnett was richly 
compofcd of gold, bluc, purple, crimfon, and 
twilted cotton : and upon the part which came 
over his two thoulders were two large precious 
ftones, upon which were engraven the names uf 
tne tweive tribes of lirael, upon each fione fix 
names. Where the ephad crofled the high priefi’s 
breall, was a fquare ornament, cailed the breaft- 
plate ; in which twelve precious {tones werc fet, 
with the names of the twelve tribes of E{racl en- 
graved on them, one on cach ftone. The ephods 
worn by the other pricfts were of plain linen. 

Calmet. 

He made the epad of gold, blac, and purple, 
and fcarict, and fine twined hinen. Exodus 

Array’d in ephsds ; nor fo tew 
As are thole pcarlsof morning dew, 

Which hang on herbs and fowers. Sanlys. 

E'pic. adj. [epicus, Latin ; imo] Nar- 
rative; cOmpriling narrations, not ated, 
but rehearfed. It is ufually fuppofed 
to be heroick, or to contain one great 
ation achieved by a hero. 

Holmes, whole name thall live in epic fong, 
While mufic numbers, or while verie has fect. 

Dryden, 

The epic poem is more for the manners, and 
the tragedy tor the paffions. Dryden 

From morality they formed that kind of poem 
and fable which we call epic. Broome, 


Erice’pium. n. f. [emendo] An elegy; 
a poem upon a funeral. 
You from above fhall hear each day 
Onc dirge difpatch’d unto your clay ; 
Thefe, your own anthems, thall become 
Your latting epicedium. Sandys’ Paraphrafe. 
EPICURE. n. f- [epicureus, Latin.] A 
follower of Epicurus; a man given 
wholly to luxury. 
Then fly falfe thanes, 
And mingle wiih the Englith epicures. Shak fp. 
The epicure buckles to ttudy, when thame, oi 
the detire to iecommend himfelf to his mittrefs, 
fhall make him uncafy in the want of any fort 
of knowledge. Locke. 
Epicu/REAN. adj. Luxurious; contri- 
buting to luxury. 
Tie up the libertine in a feld of feafts, 
Keep his train fuming ; e¢picwrean cooks; 
Sharpen with cloylefs fauce bis appetite. Shaky. 
What a damn'd cpicurean rafcal is this! 
Shak fpeare. 
E’prcurisM. n. f. [from epicure.) Lux- 


ury ; fenfual enjoyment ; grofs pleafure. 
Here you do keep a hundred knights and 
{quires ; 
Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch’d, and bold, 


That this ourcuurt, infected with their manners, 


Shews like a riotous inn 5 epicurifm and luft 
Make ita tavern or a brothel, 


Shakfpeare. 


EP 


There is not half fo much epicurifn in ang of 
their mof ftudicd luxuries, as a bleeding fame 
at their mercy. Government of the Tongue. 

Some good men have ventured to Cail munir- 
cence, the greateh fenfuaiity, a picce of ep'en- 
rijm. Caiamy’s Sermons, 

To Ericur ze. v.a. [from Epicurus. ] 
To devour like an epicure. A word 
not uled. 

Waay L could fee thee full of cager pain 
My greciiy eyes epicurta'd on thine. Flatman. 

Iprcy cle. mf. {im and stare.) A 
little circle whofe centre is in the cir- 
cumference of a greater; or a finall 
orb, which, being in the deferent of a 
planet, is carried along with its motion; 
and yet, with its own pecutiar motion, 
carries the oody of the planet faftened 
to it round about its proper centre. 

Harris. 

In regard of the epéeycie, or Iefler orb, wherc- 
in at moveth, the motion ui the moun is various 
and unequal, Brower, 

Gird the {phese 
With centric and eccentiic, fcrittled o'er; 
Cycie and epreycle, orb in orb. Milton, 

Eercy'crorp. n. f [imzvxrsiðn] A 
curve generated by the revolution of 
the periphery of a circle along the con- 
vex or concave part of another circle. 


Harris. 


EPIDE'MICAL. ?) 


x? 3 mh j f- 
EPrDE MICK. $ adj. [izi and du] 


1, That falls at once upon great numbers 
of people, as a plague. 

It was conceived not to ke an epidemic difeafe, 
but to proceec from a malignity in the conftitu- 
tion of the air, gathered by the predilpofitions 
of {eafons. Bacon's Henry vib, 

As the proportion of epidemical difcafes fhews 
the aptnets of the airta fudden and vehement im- 
prefhons, the chronical difcafes kew the ordinary 
temper of the place. Graunt, 


2. Generally prevailing; affeGting great 
numbers. 

The more epidemica? and prevailing this evil is, 
the more honourable are thofe who fhine 2s ex- 
ceptions. South, 

He ought to have been bufted in lofing his mo- 
ney, or in other amufements equally laudable 
and epidemick among perfons of honour. Swift. 

3. General; univerfal. Not ufed, n 
proper. 

They're citizens o° th’ world, they’s 
Scotland ’s a nation epidemica/. 


Epipe’ris. n.f. [seguir | 
fkin of a man’s body. 
EPIGRAM. n. f. [epizramma, Latin. } 
A fhort poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me ous 
of my humour: doft thou think I care fora fa- 
tire or an epigram ? ; Shak fpeare, 

What can be more witty than the cpigrum of 
Moore upon the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant 
phyfician, that had been the death of thoufands 2 

’ Peachom cf Poetry, 


l F 


leawveland, 


he fearfa 


J writ 
An epigram that boas more truth than wit. 
Gay. 
EpiGRAMMA’TICAL., } adj. [epigrammati- 
EPIGRAMMA‘TICK., cus, Latin. ] 
1. Dealing inepigrams ; writing epigrams. 
Our good ep:grammatica! poet, old Godfrey of 
Winchetter, thinketh no ominous forefpeaking 
to lie in namcs. Camden, 
2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to 
epigrams. 
He is every where above conceits of epigrama 
matick wit, and grofs hyperboles: he maintains 


—— 


EP i 
Epr’puora. 2. f. [iaite:c.] An inflamma- 
tion ot any part, but more efpectally a 
He has none of thofe little points and pueri- defuxion of humours on the cyes. 
lities that are fo often to be met weh in Ovid; Harris. 
nonc of the epigrammatick turns ot Lucan; none] py pyytrosps’R MOUS. ad’. [from ETag 
of thofe fweiling feutinients which are to fre- te K ety Is applied to 
quent in Statius and Claudian; none of tho: ey {FS p. arren ms feed wi l Bath Others immortal epitaphs dchen ; 
mixtcmbellithments of Taio, Adaton, plants t iat bear their iced on the bac With wit ana firength, that only yields to chine. 
Evicra’mMarist. n. jJ. [from epivram.] pati of their leaves. Harris. ; i Sec th, 
One who writes or deals i: epiziams, Eri'puysts. n. j. [impu] Accretion ; EpiTHa LAMIUM, n. f. fim Sraa. | A 
A jeft upon a psor wit, at firft might have had the part added by accretion; one bone nuptial fong; a compliment 
an epigrammatifi tor its father, and been after- growing to another by imple contiguity, marriage. 
wards gravely underitood by fome painful col- without any properarticulation, Quincy. I prefume to invite you to thefe facred nuptials : 
lector. i ; Pope The cpiphyfe of the os femoris is a diting the epithalamium fung hy a crowned muie. 
Such a cultomer the epigramm stipe Martial kone from atom a child, whereas in a man they A Sundys. 
mects withal, one who, after he had walked dv entirely unite. Wifenan. The forty-Ath pfatm is an epithalamium to 
through the fairest Areet twice or torice, cheapen- | Par ny oon. n. fi [érszrcxy.] A igure Chrift and tne church, or to the lamb and his 
ing jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away with a fol cl - 7 > fpoufe. Burnet. 
Wowddensdilh Weathers of rhetonick, by which one aggravation. | p > 
' j A EET EEA ET E A R E VERT 
» 4 c $ . 
EPI'GRAPHE. n. f. [Emiyez9r.] An in- P ; medicament externally applied. 
-y gradation to another: as, be not only Erith As 
3 ant : ‘ -pithems, or Cordial applications, are juftly ap- 
Sparea his enemies, but continued them in 


{cription on a itatue. Diéi. 
z r “ty plied unto the left Drean. Brow. 
EPILEPSY. n. VE [eviandc. } A con- employment ; nol ouly continued, but ad- Cordials and epit hems are alfo neceTuy to refitt 


EMPAT 
majchy in the midit of plainnefs; he Mines, but 


glares nut; and is flatcly, without ambition, 
AAtdifon. 


EPO 
Errsrrer. n. f [fromcpifle.) A feribbler 


of letters. 
wv 7 ise an E 
E'erraen. ne f. (imidpes.] An infcrip- 
tion upon a tomb. 
Live still, and wiite mine epitaph, Shkakfpeare. 
Some thy lov’d dult in Parian flones enini se, 


vulfion, or convullive motion of the 
whole body, or fome of its parts, with 
a lofs of fenfe. A convulfive motion 
happens when the blood, or nervous 
fluid, runs into any part with fo great 
violence that the mind cannot reftrain 
them. Quincy. 
My lord is fell into an epilepfy : 
This is the fecond fit. Shakfpeare’s Cthello. 


Melancholy diftempers are deduced from fpi- 
rits drawn from that cachochymia; tne phrenitis 


vanced them, 


Epi'scopacy. n. fe [epifcopatus, Latin. ] 


The government of bifhops, the go- 
vernment of the church eltablifthed by 
the apoflles. 

The bifhops durtt not contet with the affem- 
biy in jurifdiétion; fo that there was little more 
than the name of epifcopucy preferved, C/arendon. 

Prelacy itfelf cannot be proved by prefcription, 
fince epifeopa-y is not pre(cribed by any time 
whatfoever. Ayliffe. 


the putrefaclion and ftrengthen the vitals. 
Wifeman's Syrgery. 


EPITHET. z. f. [exiDerev. | 
t. An adjective denoting any quality good 


or had: as, the verdant grove, thie 
craggy mountain’s lofty head. 

I afim with phlegin, leaving the epithets of 
falfe, feandalous, and villainous, to the au- 
thor. Swift. 


2. It is ufed by fome writers improperly 


for title, name. 


from cholerick fpirits, and the epilep/y from 
fumcs. — Floycr on the Humours. 


Epite’prick. adj. [from epilep/y.] Con- 
vulfed ; difeafed with an epileply. 
A plague upon your epileprict vilage ! 
Smile you my (pecches, as I were a tuol? 
Shak[peare, 
Epilepticks ought to breathe a pu.c air unaf- 
fected with any fteams, cvea fuch as are very 
fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
E'riLocue. n.f. [epilogus, Latin. ] The 
poem or fpecch at the end of a play. 
If it be true that good wine needs no buh, 
"tis truc that a good play needs no epé/oge; yet 
to good wine they do ufe guod buthcs, and good 
plays prove the better by the help of good epi- 
dogues, Shetfpeare. 
Arc you mad, you cog ? 
m to rife and {peak theep:logve. Dryden, 


s. n.f. [ixuuxic.] A fore at 
ot the eye. 

The ad foe bignefs of a lupm, of a 
dutky red, and fomettmncs of a livid and pale co- 
lour, with great inflanimation and pain. 
Wifeman’s Surgery, 


Epi'scopar. adj. [from epifcopus, Latin. ] 
I. Belonging to a bifhop. 

The plot of difcipline fought to erect a popular 
authority of elders, and to take away epifcopal | 3- 
Jucifdi€tion. Hooker, 

2. Vetted in a bifhop. 

The apoitle commands Titus not only to be a 
pattern uf good works himfelf, but to ufe his 
epfeopal authority ia exhorting every rank and 
order of men. Rogers. 


Epi’scopaTe. n. f. [epifcopatus, Latin. ] 
A bifhoprick ; the othce and dignity of 
a bifhop. 


EPISODE. n. /. [izizvdr.] An incidental 
Narrative, or digreflion in a poem, fe- 
parable from the main fubject, yet 
rifing naturally from it. 

The poem hath no other epijodes than fuch as 
naturaily arife Fom the fubjedt. Addifon. 

Eptso'Dicat. Lads. [from epifode.] Con- 

Episo’picx. j tained in an epifode ; 
pertaining to an epifode. 


Fpifodical ornaments, fuch as defcriptions and 
narrations, were delivered to us from the obfer- 


The epithet of fhades belonged more propcrly 
to the darknefs than the refrefhment. 
Decay of Picty. 
It is ufed improperly ior phrafe, ex- 
preffion. 
For which of my good parts did you firft fuffer 
love for me : 
Suffer love' a good epithet: I do fuffer love 
indeed; for i love thee againit my will. 
Shak/peare, 
EPITOME. x. fi [izireps]  Abridg- 
ment; abbreviature ; compendious ab- 


{tract ; compendium. 
This is a poor epetome of yours, 
Which hy th’ interpretation of full time, 
May thew like all yourfelf.  Shak/p. Coriclanus. 
Epitonies are helpful to the memory, and of 
good private ufe; but {ct forth for publick monu- 
ments, accufe the induflrious writers of deliver- 
ing much impertinency. Wotton, 
It would he well, if there were a ort and 
plain epitome made, containing the moft material 
heads. Locke. 
Such abflracts and cpizomes may be reviewed 
in their proper places. Watts. 
To Epiromise. v. a. [from epitome. | 


. p » 


pii , vations of Ariftotle, Dryden. | 1, To abitra&t ; to contract into a narrow 
Eri tate Rh RE sais: I difcuver the difference between the epifodick {pace. 4 x 
_feltiva 3 celebrated on the twe tü day and principal acłiou, as well as the nature of Who did the whole world’s foul contraé, and 
after Chriftmas, in commemoration of | epifedes. Notes on the Odyffey. it: ee 


‘our Saviour’s being mianifetted to the 
world, by the appearance of a miracu- 
lous blazing flar, which cofiducted the 
magi to the place where he was. Dig. 


EPIPHONE MA, n.f. [éxQuvruce} An 
exclamation ; a conclufive fentence not 


clofely connected with the words fore- 
going. 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in 
reading to {kip over all fentences where he fpiecd 
a note of admiration at the end. If thofe 

reachers who abound in ep/phonemas would but , . i 
Pak about them, thev A find one piut of their Er! STOUAR Vs ad}. [from epifile.] 
congregation out of countenance, and the other | I- Relating to letters; fuitable to letters. 
aflcep, except perhaps an old female beggar or | 2. Tranfacted by letters. 
two in the ifles; who, if they be fancerc, may I tball carry on an epiflolary correfpondence 
probably groan at the found, Swift. between the two heads, A Jedi fonr. 


EPISPA'STICK, n. fe [im and ondw. | 

1. Drawing. 

2. Blitering. This is now the more fre- 
guent, though lefs proper fenfe. 

This matter Ought to be folicited to the lower 
prts, by fomentations, bathing, epijpafficks, and 
bliftering. Arbuthnot. 

EPI'STLE. n. f [imeona] A letter. 
This word is feldom ufed but in poetry, 
or on occafions of dignity and folemnity. 

When loofe epiiles violate chafte eyes, 
She half confents, who filently denies. 


Into the glaffes of your cyes; 
So made fuch murours and fuch fpies, 
That they did all to you epitem-e. 

If the ladies take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
racc, we fhould fee mankind epetomized, and the 
whole fpecies in miniature. stdidsjon. 

2. Lefs properly, to diminifh by amputa- 
tion; to curtail. 

We have epitom.zed many particular words, to 
the detriment of our tongue. ddijon’s Spsarcr. 


Epi’romiser. } n. f. [from cpitomife.] An 

Eai’romist. § abridger; an abitracter ; 
a writer of epitomes. 

E’pocu. 2) n. fa [éxcyn.] The time at 

Epo'cua. $ which a new computation is 
begun; the time from which dates are 
numbered. á 


one, 


D ry ten . 


EQU 


Mofes diftinétly computes by certatn intervals, 
memorable æras and epochas, or terms of time. 
Brown. 

Thefe are the practices of the world, fince the 
Year fixty ; the grand epoch of falihood, as well 


as debauchery. South. 
Some lazy ages, loft in flecp and eafe, 

No action leave to bufy chronicles : 

Such whofe fupine felicity hut makes 

In Rory chafms, in epocaas miftakes. Dryden. 


Their feveral epochas or beginnings, as trom 
the creation of the world from the flood, from 
the frit olympiad, from the building of Rome, 
or trom any remarkable paffage or accident, 
give us a pleafant profpe& into the hittories of 
antiquity and of former ages. Holder on Time. 

Time is always reckoned from fome known 
parts of this fenfible world, and from tome cer- 
tain epochs marked out to us hy the motions 
obfervable in it. Locke. 

Time, by neceflity compell’d, fhall go 
Through fcencs of war, and epochas of woe. 

Prior. 
Epo'ps. n.f [irws@.}] The ftanza fol- 
lowing the ftrophe and antiflrophe. 
Erope’e. n. f. [incae:.] An epic or he- 
roick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that 
Which borrows is of Ic{s dignity, oecaufe it has 
not of its own. Dryden's Virgil. 

Eputa’Tion. n. f- [epulatio, Latin. ] 
Banquet ; fealt. 

Contented with bread and water, when he 
would dine witn Jove, and pretended to epulatisn, 
he defired no other addition than a piece of chcete. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 
Eruto’tick. n. f [imovastix®.] A 
cicatrizing medicament. 

The ulcer, incarncd with common faicoticks, 
and the ulcerations about it, were cured by oint- 
mcnt of uty, and fuch hike cpuloticts. 

Wifeman of Inflammation. 


Equasr ity. n. f. [from equable.] Equa- 
lity to itfelf; evennefs; uniformity. 

For the celeftial bodies, the equsd:lity and 
conftancy of their motions argue them ordained 
by Wifdom. Ray, 

The equability of the temperature of the air 
rendered the A ñaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air. 

E'QUABLE. adj. [eguabilis, Latin.] 
Eyual to itfelf; even; uniform in re- 
{fpe&t to form, motion, or temperature. 

He would nave the vaft body of a planet to be 
as elegant and round as a fadctitious globe repre- 
fents it; to be every where fmooth and cquuble, 
and as plain as the elyfian helds. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the tlood more 
than an equable motion of it, neither too fwift 
nor too flow; for tuo quick a motion produceth 
an alkaline, and too flow an acid acrimony. 

Arbuthnot. 


F’quanry. adj. [from equable.] Uni- 
formly; in the fame tenour; evenly ; 
equally to itfelf. 

If bodies move equab-y in concentrick circles, 
and the {quares of their periodical times be as 
the cubes of their diftances from the common 
centry, their centripetal forces will be reciprocally 
as the (quares of the diftances. Cheyne 

Fauar. adj. [equalis, Latin. ] 

t. Like another in bulk, excellence, or 
any other quality that admits compari- 
fon; neither greater nor lefs; neither 
worfe nor better. 

If thou be among great men, makc not thy(clf 
equal with them. Eccles 

Fqua! lot 
May juin us; equal joy, as equa? love. Milton 

Although there were no man to take notice of 
it, every triangle would contain three angles 
equal to two right angles. Hale. 


2. Adequate to any purpofe. 


E QU 


The Boots trufted not their own numbers, as 
equal to ight with the Englith. Clarendon. 


3. Even; uniform, 


He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At thcir vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When fortunc Hatter’d him, and when fhe frown’d. 
Dryden. 
Think not of me: perhaps my egual mind 
May lcarn to bear the fate the gods allot me. 
Smith, 


4. In juft proportion. 


It is not permitted me to make my commen- 
dation squal to your merit. Dryden’s Fab. Dedica, 
5. Impartial; neutral. 
Each to his proper fortune {tand or fall; 
Equal and unconcern’d I look on all: 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 
And both fhall draw the lots their fates detree. 


Dryden's Aneid, 
6. Indifferent. 


They who are not difpofed to receive them, 
may let them alone, or reject them; it is equal 
to me. Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 


7. Equitable ; advantageous alike to both 
patties. 
He fubmitted himfelf, and {ware to all equal 
conditions, Mac. 
8. Being upon the fame terms. 
They made the married, orphans, widows, 
yea and the aged allo, egua/ in {poils with them- 
{clves. Mac, 


E’quaL. a. / [from the adjetive. ] 
1. One not inferiour or fuperiour to ano- 
ther. 
He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diffuade 
him from her; the is no egual tor his birth. 
Shakfpeare’s Much Ado, 
He would make them all equals to the citizens 
of Rome. 2 Mac. 
Thofe who were once his equals, envy and 
defame him, becaufe they now fee him their 
fuperior; and thofe who were once his fuperiors, 
becaufe they look upon him as their equal. 
Addifon. 
To my dear equal in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave: I his received: 
Each twore with truth with pleafure each heliev'd : 
The mutual contract was to heav’n convey'd, 
Prior. 
2. One of the fame age. 


my equals in mine own nation. 


To E’quat. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make one thing or perfon equal to 
another. 


Gal, 


perfon. 
I know no body fo like to egual him, even at 
the age he wrote moft of them, as yourfelf. 
Trumbull to Pope. 
3. To be equal to. 
One whole all not equa/s Edward’s moiety. 
Shak/peare. 


4. To recompenfe fully; to anfwer in full 
proportion, 
She fought Sicheus through the fhady grove, 
Who anfwer’d all her cares, and egua/’d all het 
love. Dryden, 
Nor you, great queen, thefe offices repent, 
Which he wall equva/, and perhaps augment. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
To E'quarise. v. a. [from equal. } 


t. To make even. 
To equalife accounts we will allow three hun- 
dred ycars, and fo long a timcas we can manifeft 
: from the Scripture. Bro. 
2. To be equal to: a fenfe not ufed. 
That would make the moved body, remaining 
what it is, in regard of its bignefs, to ¢qualife and 
fta thing bigger than it is. Digby. 


I profited in the Jews religion above many of 


2. To rife to the fame ftate with another 


TQU 


Ye lofty beeches, tcll this matchlefs dams, 
That if together yc fed all one fame, 
It could not equalife the hundredth pare 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. 
Wale. 


EQUA'LITY. n. fe [from equal ] 


1. Likenefs with regard to any quantitice 
compared. 

Equality of two domeftick powers, 
Brecds fcrupulous faction. 

2. The fame degree of dignity. 
One fhall rife, 
Of proud ambition; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal itate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv’'d, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife I of. 

According to this equality wherein God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himlelf, in alt 
the relations between man and man there isa mu- 
tual dependance. 4 Stuf. 

3. Evennefs; uniformity; conftant tenour; 
equability. 

Meafure out the lives of men, and periodically 
define the alterations of their tempers, conceive : 
regularity in mutations, with an equality in coniti- 
tutions, and forget that variety which phyficians 
therein difcover. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

E'ouarLy. adv, [from equal. ] 
1, In the fame degree with another per- 
fon or thing ; alike. 

To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the 
aim of all the various fchemes and projcéts of fim, 
and is equally intended by atheifm and immora- 
lity. Rogers, 

The covetous are equally impatient of their con- 
dition, equally tempted with the wages of un- 
righteoufnefs, as if they were indeed poor. 

Rogers. 


Shak/peare, 


2. Evenly; equably ; uniformly. 
If the motion of the fun were as unequal as of 
a hip, fometimes flow, and at others (wift: or, 
if being conftantly equally {wift, it yet was not 
circular, and produced not the fame appearances, 
it would not help us to meafure time moie than 
the motion of a comet does. Locke. 
3. Impartially. 
We fhall ufc them, 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafcty 
May equally determine, Shak/peare's King Lear, 
E’quauness. n. f. [from equal.] Equa- 
lity. 
Let me lament 
That our ftars unreconcileable fhould have divided 
Our equalnefs to this. Shak{peare. 


Equa’nGuLaR. ad. [from eguus a 
angulus, Latin.] Confifting of equal 
angles. 


EQUANIMITY. n. f. 
Evennefs of mind, 
depreffed. ` 

Equa’nimous. adj. [equanimis, Latin. ] 
Even; not dejected ; not elated. 

Equa’rion. n. f. [equare, Latin.] The 
inveftigation of a mean proportion col- 
le&ed from the extremities of excefs and 
defe&t, to be applied to the whole. 

We are to find out the extremities on both fides, 
and from and between them the middle daily mo- 
tions of the fun along the ecliptick ; and to frame 
tables of equation of natural days, to be applied to 
the mean motion by addition or fubftradtion, as 
the cafe fhall require. Holder on Time. 

By an argument taken from the equations of the 
times of the cclipfes of Jupiter’sfatcllites, it feems 
that light is propagated in time, {pending in its 
paffage from the fun to us about feven minutes 
of time. Newton's Opticks. 

Equa’rion. [In algebra.) An expreflion 
of the fame quantity in two difimilar 
terms, but of equal value ; as, 3s.—36.d. 

Did. 


guanimitas, Lat. J 
cither elated nor 
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Equa’rion. [Inaftronomy.] The dif- 
ference between the time marked out 
by the fun’s apparent motion, and the 
time that is meafured by its real or mid- 
dle motion ; according to which clocks 
and watches ought to be adjufled. Lid. 


EQUA'TOR. n. f. [squator, Latin.] 
‘The equator on the carth or equinoc- 
tial in the heavens, is a great circle, 
whofe poles are the poles of the world. 
It divides the globe into two equal 
parts, the northezn and fouthern hemi- 
{pheres. It paffes through the ealt and 
weit points of the horizon; and at the 
meridian is raifed as much above the ho- 
rizon as is the complement of the lati- 
tude of the piace. Whenever the fun 
comes tothis circle, it makes equal days 
and nights all round the globe, becanfe 
he then rifes due cat and fets due weit, 
which he doth at no other time of the 
year. Harris. 

By reafon of the convexity of the earth, the 
cye of man, under the eguatcr, cannot difcover 


both the poles: neither would the eye, under the 
poles, difcover the tun in the eguater. Biown. 
On the other fide the equator, there is much land 
fill remaining undifcovered. Ray on the Creation. 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with 
mines, 

That on'the high equator ridgy rife, 
Whence many a buriling Arcam auriferous plays. 
Thom/on. 


EQUATORIAL. adi. [from equator.] Per- 
taining to the equator; taken at the 
equator. 

The planets have fpheroidical figures, and ob- 
liquitics of their cguutorial to their ecliptick 
planes. Cheyne. 

"Boverry. n. f. (ecurie, Dutch.] Malter 
of the horfe. 

EQUE'STRIAN. adj. [equeftris, Latin. ] 

1. Being on horfeback. 

AN equefirian lady appeared upon the plains. 

. Spzutor, 

2. Skilled in horfemanhhip. 

3. Belonging to the fecond rank in Rome. 

EQUICRU'RAL. ) adj. [equus and crus, 

Equicru Re. f Latin.] 

1. Having legs of an equal length. 


2. Having the Lo an equal length, 
and longer than the bafe ; ilofceles. 

An cegurcrure triangle goes upon a certain pro- 
portion of length and breadth Digby on the Soul. 

We fucceflively draw lines from angle to angle 
until feven eguicrural triangles be de(cribed. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Equipi'stant. adj. [eguus and difans, 
Latin.} Being at the fame diftance. 

The faxt flars are not all placed in the {ame con- 
cave fuperficies, and equidiftant from us, as they 
feen to be. Ray. 

Equipi'staNTLy. adv. [from equidiflant, ] 
At the fame diltance. 

The liver, feated on the right fide, by the fub- 
clavian divifion equidiftant/y communicates unto 
eather arm. Brown. 

Fauviro/rRmity. a. f. (equus and forma, 
Latin.] - Uniform equality. 

No diverfity or difference, but a fimplicity of 

parts and eguijormity of motion. Brown. 
EQUILATERAL. adj. (equus and latus, 
Latiu.] | Having all Gdes equal, 


EQU 


Cireles or fquares, or triangles equilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in 
greater or lcifer. Bacon, 

Trifling futility appears in theirtwelve figns of 
the zodiack and their afpects: why no morc af- 
pe&s than diametrically oppofite, and fuch as 
make equilateral figures ? Bentley. 

To EQUILU'BRATE. v. a. [from eguili- 
brium.} ‘To balance equally ; to keep 
even with equal weight on each fide. 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the load- 
tone, have in this affriction bcen drawn fiom the 
equator of the load{ftone towards the pole, it will 
attract one of the extremes of an equilibrated mag- 
nerick needle. Beyle’s Experiments, 

The bodies of Afhes are equilibrated with the 
water in which they fwim. Arbuthnot on Air. 

EQUILIBRA'TION. n. f. [from eguil- 
brate.] Equipoife ; the act of keeping 
the balance even. 

The accethon of bodies upon, or fecefiiun 
thereof from the eaith’s furface, perturb not the 
equilibration of either hemifphcre. Brown, 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, 
leaping, and dancing, nature's laws of equilibration 
are ohferved. Derkam, 

EqurLi'Brtium. a. f. [ Latin. ] 

1. Equipoife ; equality of weight. 

z. Equality of evidence, motives, 
powers of any kind. 

Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover 
under an inditfercnce whether they thall come to 


or 


pafs, or not come to pafs. Scuth. 
It is in equédibrio 

If deities defcend or no; 

Then let tn’ athrmative prevail, 

As requifite to form my tale. Prior. 


Health confilts in the equilibrium between thofe 
two powers, when the Huids move fo equally that 
they don’t prefs upon the folids with a greater 
force than they can bear. Arbuthnot, 


Equine cessary. adj. [equus and neceffa- 

rius, Lat.] Needful in the fame degree. 
For hoth to give blows and to carry, 

In fights, are equinecefJary. Hudibras. 

EQUINO'CTIAL. n. f. (equus and nox, 
Latin.) The line that encompaffes the 
world at an equal diftance from either 
pole, to which circle when the fun 
comes, he makes equal days and nights 
all over the globe: the fame with 
equator. 


Equino’cTIAL. adj. [from equinox. |} 
1. Pertaining to the equinox. 
Thrice th’ equino€:a/ line 
He circled; four times crofs'd the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colurc. Milton. 
Some fay the fun 
Was bid turn reins from th’ equinséial road, 
Like diftant breadth. Milton’s Paradife Loft 

2. Happening about the time of the equi- 
noxes. 

3. Being near the equino@ial line ; having 
the properties of things near the equa- 
tor. 

In vain they covet fhades and Thracia’s gales, 
Pining with equino@ial heat. Philips. 

EQUINO'CTIALLY. adv. [from eguinoctial. | 

In the direétion of the equinoctial. 
They may be refrigerated inclanately, or fome- 


what equinoially; that is, towards the cattern 
and weftern points, Brown. 


E'QUINOX. n. f. [equus and nox, Lat.] 

1. Equinoxes are the precife times in 
which the fun enters into the firft point 
of Aries and Libra; for then, movin 
exa@ly under the equino@tial, he makes 
our days and nights equal. This he 
doth twice a year, er the 21 of 
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March and 23d of September, which 
therefore are called the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes. Harris. 

Iet ariteth noc heliaca'ly about the autumnal 
equinox. Broiwes, 

The time when this kid was taken out of the 
womh, was about the vernal egu:nsx. Kay. 

DP wasnow the monthin which the world began, 
1 March beheld the firit created man; 

And fince the vernal equinox, tue fun 

In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Dry. 
2. Equality; even meafure. Improper. 

Do but fee his vice ; 

’Tis to his virtues a juft equinox, 

The one as long as th’ other. Siiat/peare, 
3. Equinoctial wind; a poetical ufe. 

The palage yet was good; the wind,’tis true, 
Was fomewnat high, but that was nuthing new, 
No more than ulual equinoxes blew. Dryden, 

EQUINU'MERANT. adi. (equus and aume- 
rus, Latin.) Having the fame number ; 
confifting of the fame number. 

This talent of gold, tnough not equinumerant, 
nor yct equiponderant, as to any othr; yet was 
equivalent to fome correfpondent talent in brafs. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To EQUIP. v. a. [eguipper, French. ] 
t. To furnifh for a horfeman or cavalier. 
2. To furnifh ; to accoutre; to drefs cut. 

The country are led aftray in following the 
town; and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when 
they fancy themtelvcs in the hcight of the mode. 

atddifon’s SpedPator. 
EQUIPAGE. n. f. [equipage, French. ] 
1. Furniture for a horfeman. 
2. Carriage of flate; vehicle. 

Winged {pirits, and chariots wing’dy 
From th’ armory of God; where ttand of old, 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
Againtt a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 
Celestial equipage / Milton's Parad:fe Loft. 

3. Attendance ; retinue. 

Soon as thy dreadful t1ump begins to found, 
The god of war, with his fierce equipagr, 

Thou doft awake, flecp never he fo found. 

Fairy Queen. 

I will not lend thee a penny. 
I will retort the fum in equipuge. Shakfpeare. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. Pope. 
4. Accoutrements; furniture. 
E’QuiPAGED. adj. [from equipage.] Ac- 

coutred ; attended ; having fine habits ; 

having fplendid retinue. 

She forth itfued with a goodly train 
Of (quires and ladies, cquipaged well, 

And entertained them right fairly, as befell. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, 


Equipe NDENCY. n. f. [equus and peadeo, 
Latin.] ‘The att of hanging in equi- 
poife ; not determined either way. 

The will of man, in the fate of innocence, 
had an entire freedum, a perfect equi pendency 
and indifference to cither part uf the conhadicticn, 
to tand or not to tand. Scuth, 


Equipment. n.f. [from eguib.] 

1, The act of equipping or accoutring. 

2. Accoutrement; equipage. 

E'QUIPOISE. n. f. (aequus, Latin, and 
poids, French.) Equality of weight ; 
equilibration ; equality of force. 

In the temperate zone ot our life there are few 
bodies at fuch an eguipcife of humours; but 
that the prevalency of fome one indifpofeth the 
{pirits. Glanviise’s Scephs. 

EQuiPOLLENCE. n. fa [equus and pollen 
tia, Latins] Equality of force or power. 

EQUIPO'L LENT. adj. [equipoNens, Latin. ] 
ei equal power or force; equiva- 
ent. 


Votary refclution is made ægx'pollent to cuf- 
tom, cven in matter of bloud. Bacon's Ejfuys. 
EQUIPO'NDERANCE. } n.f [equus and 
EQU IPO'NDER ANCY. È pondas, Latin.) 
Equality of weight; eguipoife. 
EQUIPO'NDERANT. adj, [equus and pon- 
derans, Latin.} Being of the fame 
weight. 

Thar tungs may ferve to render their bodies 
eguiponderant to tue water. Kay on the Creation. 

A colunm of air, of any given diameter, is 
equipondcrant to a column of quickfilver af be- 
tween twenty-nine and thirty inches height. 

Locke. 

To aurroNDERATE. o.n. [equus and 

pondero, Latin.) To weigh equal to 
another thing. 

The heavinefs of any weisht doth increafe 
propurtionably to its diftance trom the centre : 
thus one pound A at D, wall equiponderate unto 
two pounds at B, if the diliance A D is double 
unto AB. Wilkins’ Math, Magick. 


Equipon pious. ats. [eguus and pondus, 
Latin.] Equilibrated ; equal on either 
part. Not in ufe. 

The fceptices atfe&ed an indifferent equipon- 
diovs neutrality, as the only imeans to then 
ataraxia. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

E'QUITABLE. adj. [eguitable, French. ] 

1. Juft; due to jultice. 

It feems but equitable to give the artitts leave 
to name them as they pleafe. Boyle. 

2. Loving juftice; candid ; impartial : 
as, an equitable judge. 


E’‘quitasty. adv. [from equitable. ] Jultly ; 
impartially. 
E’quitry. n.f. (eguite, French; eguitas, 
Latin. } 
1. Juftice; right; honefty. 
Foul fubornation is predominant, 
And equity exil’d your bhighnefs’ land. Shak/p. 

Chiiftianity fecures both the private interefts 
of men and the publick peace, enforcing all 
juftice and equity. Tihlotfon. 

2. Impartiality. 

Liking their own fomewhat better than other 
mens, even becaufe they are their own, they 
mutt in eguity allow us to be like unto them in 
this affection. Hooker. 

3. [{nlaw.] The rules of decifion ob- 
jerved by the court of Chancery, as 
diliingt from the literal maxims of 
law. 


EQUIVALENCE. } n. f. [equus and valen, 

EourvaLEeNcy. § Latin.] Equality of 
ower or worth. 

Mutt the fervantof God be aTured that which 

he nightly prays for hall be granted? Yes, cither 

formerly or by way of equrvalénce, cither that or 


fomething Letter. Hamman. 


That there is any eguivalence or parity of 
worth betwixt the good we do to our brother, 
and the guod we hope for from God, all good 
Proteftants do deny. Smalridge. 

Civilcaufesare equivalent unto criminal caufes, 
but this equivalency only refpects the careful and 
diligent admiffion of proofs. lifes Parergon. 

To Equi'vALENCE. wv. a. [from the 
noun. ] Tocquiponderate ; tobe equalto. 

Whether the tranfercfhon of Eve feducing did 
not cxceed Adam feduced, or whether the refit- 
ibility of hisreaton didnot eguivulence the facility 
of her fedu€tion, we thall refer to fchoolmen. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 


Fevr'varent. adj. [equus and valens, 


Latin. ] 


EQ U 


t. Equal in value. 
d Things 
Well nigh equivalent, and neighb'ring value, 
By lot are parted; but the valuc, high heav’n, 
thy thare, 
In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverfe fcalc, and huns proportion. 
Prior. 
2. Equal in any excellence. 
No fair to thine 
Equivalent, or fecond! which compell'd 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 


And gaze, and worhip thee. Milton. 
3. Equal in force or power. 
The dread of Ifracl’s focs, who, wath a 


ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk'd their ftreets, 
None offering fight. Miltoz's Agonijies 

4. OF the fame cogency or weight. 

— The confideration of public utility is, by very 
good advice, judged at the leait the equivalent to 
the cafier kind of neccility. Hooter 

5. OF the fame import or meaning. 

The ufc of the word minifter is brought down 
to the literal fignification of it, a fervant; for 
now to ferve and to minifter, fervale and miniftc- 
rial, arc terms equivalent. South. 


EQUIVALENT. n. /- A thing of the 
fame weight, dignity, or value. 
The flave without a ranfom fhall be fent; 
It refts for you to make th’ egufwalent. Dryden. 
Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a 
full eguivalent tor their breach of another. Rogers. 


Equi'vocaL. adj. {equivocus, Latin.) 


1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning 


different things; flanding for different 
notions. 
Thefe fentences to fugar, or to gall, 
Being trong on both fides, are equ.riocal. 
Shakfprare’s Orkelio. 
Words of different fignificrtions, taken in gc- 
neral, ate of an eguivocal fentfe ; but being con- 
fidered with all their particular circumftanccs, 
they have their fenfe retrained. Stilling flect. 
The greater numbcr of thofe who held this 
were milguided by equivocal terms. Swift, 


2. Uncertain ; doubtful; happening dif- 
ferent ways. 

Equivocal generation is the produétion of 
plants without feed, or of infcéts or animals 
without parents, in the natural way of coition 
betwecn male and female; which is now believed 
never to happen, but that ull budies are univoeally 
produced, Harris. 

There is no fuch thing as eqguivscal or {pon- 
tancous generation; but all animals are generated 
by animal parents of the fame fpecies with 
themiclves. Ray. 

Thofe half-learn’«l witlings, num‘rous in our 

ifle 
As half-form'd infects on the banks of Nile; 
Unfinifh’d things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation 's fo equivocal, Pope. 
Equrvocarn. n. /. Ambiguity ; word of 
doubtful meaning. 


Shall two or three wretched equivecals have 


the force to corrupt us? Dennis, 


Equr'vocaLty. adv. [from equivocal. ] 
1. Ambiguoufly ; ina doubttul or double 
fenfe. 

Words abftraéted from their proper fenfe and 
fignification, lofe the nature of words, and are 
only cgurvocally fo called. South, 

2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by 
equivocal generation ; by generation out 
of the ftated order. 

No infe& or animal did ever proceed equivo- 
cally from putrefaction, unlefs in miraculous 
cafes, as in Egypt by the divine judgments. 

Bentley. 
Faur'vocatness. n. /. [from equivocal. } 
Ambiguity ; double meaning. 


To Equr'vocate. 


ERE 


Ditinguith the equivocalnefs, or laffitude of the 
word, and then point out that determinate part 
which is the ground of my demonitration. Norris, 


v. n. [aquivocatio, 
Latin.] To ufe words ot double 
meaning ; to ufe ambiguous expreffions ; 
to mean cne thing and expreis another. 


Not only Jeluits can equivocate, Dryden, 
My foul difdain'd a promife ;— ° 


—But yct your fallc equivocating tongue, 
Your looks, your eyes, your ev'ry motion pro- 
mis’d: 
But you are ripe in frauds, and Icata’d in falfhoods, 
Smith, 
Equivoca'Tion. n.f. [eguivocatio, Lat. ] 
Ambiguity of fpeech; double mean- 
Ing. 
Reproof is eafily mifapplied, and, through 
equivocation, wicfted. Hooker. 
1 pull in refolution and begin 
To doubt the eguivocation of the fiend 
That hes hke truth. Shakfpeare’s Machetk, 


Eaqutvoca’tor. n. f. [from eguivocate. ] 
One who ules ambiguous language ; one 
who ules mental refervation. 

Here's an eguivocator, that could {wear in both 
the feales againft either (cule; yet could not cqui- 
vocate ta heaven. Sha ifpeare, 

Er, a fyllable in the middle of names or 
places, comes by contraction from the 
Saxon pana, dwellers. Gib/on’s Camd. 

Eira. n. f. (era, Latin.] The account 
of time from any particular date or 
‘epoch. 

From the bleffings they beftow 
Our times are dated, and our eras move : 

They govern, and enlighten all below, 

As thou do’ft all above. Prio, 

Erapia’tion. n. f- [e and radius, 
Latin.] Emiffion of radiance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converfe with 
him, from whom alone are all the eradiations of 
true majefty. King Charles. 

To ERA'’DICATE. v.a [eradico, Latin. ] 

te To pull up by the root. 

He futfereih the poifon of Nubia to be gather- 
cd, and aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to 
be moved. Brown. 

2. To completely deftroy; to end; to 
cut off. 

If a gouty perfon can bring himfelf entirely to 
a milk diet, he may fo change the whole juices of 
his body as to eradicate the diftemper. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. — 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at 

Icaft to be contined tu particular objedts. Svift. 


ERADICATION, 2. fa [from eradicate. ] 


1, The act of tearing up by the root ; de- 
ftruction ; excifion. 


2. The ftate of being torn up by the 


roots. 


They affirm thesroots of mandrakes give a 
fhriek upon eradication, which is falfe below con- 
futation. l Brown. 
ER A'DICA TIVE. adj. [from eradicate. ] 

That cures radically ; that drives quite 

away. 
To ERA’SE. v. a. (rafer, French. } 
1. To deltroy ; to exfcind. 
The neads of birds, for the mof part, are given 
erufed; that is, plucked off. 
2. Toexpungce; to rub out. 
ERA'SEMENT. n. f. [from erafe.] 
1. Dettruétion; devattation. 
2. Expunétion ; abolition. 
Ere. adv. [an, Saxon; air, Gothiek ; 
er, Dutch, This word is fometimes 


Peaciam, 


EIRE 


ee e e om 
vitioufly written e’er, as if from ever. 
It ishkewife written or before ever, on 
and zp in Saxon being indiferiminately 
written. Lye] Before ; fooner than. 
Ere he would have hang’d a man for the gct- 
ting a handied baftards, he would have paid for 
the nuring a thouland, Shukfpecre 
The lons brake all their bones in picces o" curr 
they came to the bottom of the den. Daniel. 
Joh trial, ere I merit 
My exaltation without change or end. Milton. 
The mountain trees in dia profpekt plcale, 
Fre yet the pine defeended'to the feas; 
Ere fails were fpread new occans to explore. 
) Dryden's Ovid. 
The birds fhallceafe to tune their ev’ning fong, 
The winds to breathe, the waving wouds to move, 
And (trcams te murmur, ere Iceafe to love. Pope. 
Ere. prep. Before. 
Our fruitful Nile 
wonted feafon. Dryden. 
adv. [from ere and long.) 
Before a dong time had elapted. Nec 
longum éempus. 
iready began t® paint revenge in 


erelong he had not only gotten pity 
Sidney. 


Flow’d ere th 


many colvurs, 
but pardon. mM : 

The wild horfe havingyecnmity with the ftag, 
came toa man to defir , wno, mounted upon 
his back, and following the ag, ere/ong Ilew him. 

it HP Spenfer on Ireland. 

Nothing is lafting that is feigned: it will have 
anather face than it had ere/oug. Ben Fonfon. 

They fwim in joy, 
Erelong to {wim at large, and laugh, for which 
Tire world erc/ong a world of tears mult weep. 


f Milton. 
I fa Rock-doves billing, and erelang 
ill ta e nci Dryden's Virgil. 


alc: me to think, that I who know fo 
a portion of the works of the Creator, and 
1 flow and painful fieps creep up and down 
on the furface of this globe, hall ere/ong thoot away 
with the fwittnels of imagination, and trace the 
(prings of nature's operations. Speator, 
Ereno'w. adv. [from ere and now. | 
Before this time. 
Ah, gentle foldiers, fome fhort time allow ; 
My ferler has repented him erevozw. Dryden. 
Had the world eternally been, fcience had been 
brought to perfection long erensw. Cheyne. 


Erewet'te. 2 adv. [from ere and 
Erewni ces. § while.) Some time 
ago; before a little while. 
>! am as fair now as I was erewhile : 
ight you lov'd me, yet fince night you 
| Sn VA e, oo Shakfreare. 
We fit dowi | meals, fulpect not tne in- 
trulion of vine guetts, who erewsiles, 
we know were wont to tuiprife us. 
Decay.of Piety. 
To ERECT. v. a. [eredus, Latin. ] 
1. To raife in a ftraipht line; to place 
perpendicularly to the horizon. 


2. To Erect a perpendicular. To crofs 
one line by another at rignt angles. 


3. Toraife; to build. Da 
Happier walls expe, 


Which, wand ring long, at fait thou halt erca. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
There are many monuments ere ‘?e/ to bencfac- 
tors to the republick. etdidifon on Italy. 


4. To eftablith anew ; to fettle. 
Great difference there is between their 
ceedings, who ere? a new-commonwealth wt 

is to have neither regiment nor religion the fa 
that was, and theirs who only reform a decay 
ftate. Hooker, 
He fulters feventy-two diftiné nations to be 
erected out of the firit monarchy under diftiné 
“governours. Raleigh. 


VoL. I. 


i 
NE RE 


Iz. To elevate; to gxalt. 
I, who am a party, am not to ere my fell 
into a judge. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
l am far from pretending intallibility: that 
would be to ercc? mylelt into an apottic. 
Lorke on St. Paul's Kpijiles. 
All the little fcramblers attei fame fall upon 
him, and have recourle to their own invention, 
rather than fuffer him to ere? himtelf into an 
author with impunity. shidifon. 
6. To raife confequences from premifes, 
From fallacious foundations and mifapprcehend- 
ed mediums, men erz7? co iciufions no way inferri- 
bic fromthe premifes. Brown’s Vulgar Evrourt, 
Men being too hafty to erect? tu themfelves 
general notions and illgrounded theories, find 
themfclves deceived in their tock of knowledge. 
Lecke. 
Malcbranche eres this propofition, of feeing 
all things in God, upon their ruin. Lick, 
7. To animate; not to deprefs; to en- 


courage, 
Why fhould not hope * 
As much ercé? our thoughts, as tear deject them? 


Denham. 


To Erect. v.n. To rile upright. 

The trefoil againit rain fwelleth in the ftalk, 
and fo ftandcth more upright; for by wet, ttalks 
do ereé, and leaves bow down. Bacon. 

Erect. adj, [eredus, Latin. ] 
1. Upright; not leaning ; not prone. 

Birds, far froin pronenets, are almoft ere; 
advancing the head and breat in progreffion, 
only prone in volitation. Brown, 

Bafil tells us, that the ferpent went ere like 
man. Brown, 


2. Directed upward. 
Vain wcrc vows, 
And plaints and fuppliant hands, to Heav’n ercé. 
Philips. 
3. Bold; confident; unfhaken. 

Let no vain fear thy gcen’rous ardour tame; 

But ftand eret, and found as loud as fame. 
Glanville. 
4. Vigorous; not depreffed. 

That vigilant and ered attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very neccflary, is wafted or 
dulled. Hooker, 

Erecrion. nW. [from ered. ] 
te The act of raifing, or itate of being 
raifed upward. 

We are to confider only the ereéFion of the hills 
above the ordinary lind. Brerewood. 

2. The act of building or raifing edifices. 

The fiit thing which moveth thein thus to caft 
up their poifun, are certain (ulemnities ufual at 
the Arlt ereFion of churches. Hooter. 

Pillars were fet up above one thoufand four 
huadred and twenty-fx years before the flood, 
counting Seth to be an hundred years old at the 
ercc¥ion uf thems. Raleigh's Hiftory. 


3. Eflablifiment ; fettlement. 
It muft necds have a peculiar influence upon 
the erec?ion,y continuance, and diffolution of every 
focicty. South, 


4. Elevation; exaltation of fentiments. 

Her peerlets height my mind to high cretion 
draws up. Sidney. 

5. Act of roufing; excitement to atten- 
tion. 

Starting is an apprehenfion of the thing feared, 
and in that isa fhrinking, and likewife an in- 
quihtion what the matter fhould be; and in that 
it is a motion of ercéia2: fo that when a man 
would liften fuddenly he ftarted; for the farting 
is an ereé#ien of the fpirits to attend. Bacon. 

Ersctness. n. f- [from ere7.] Up- 
rightnels of poflure or form. 

W -Eine/: ttri€tly as Galen defined it: 

Yo y fayeth he, have an erect figure, 

whole {pice and thig hbovte arried on right 

lines, i Erowns Vaigar Errours. 


ERO 
E'REMITE. n. f. [eremita, Latin ; 


ign. ] One who lives in a wildernefs ; 
one who lives in folitude; a hermit; a 
folitary : we now fay hermit, 
Antonius, the eremite, findeth a hith commo- 
dity not inferior to any of thefe four. Raleigh, 
Embryves and idiots, ererures and friars, 
White, black, and grey, With ail their trumpery. 
Niri A, 
Eremi'ricat. adj, [from eremite.] Reli- 
giouly folitary ; leading the’ life of a 
hermit. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, 


eremitica! and cenubitical Silling ficer, 
EREPTA' TION. n. f. {erepto, Latin.] A 
creeping forth. Bailey, 


Ere'ption. a. fe [eredtio, Latin.) A 
fnatching or taking away by force. 
E’ncot. n. f/ A fort of ftub, like a 
piece of foft horn, about the bignefs of 
acheltnut, which is placed behind and 
below the paflern joint, and is com- 
monly hid under the tuft of the fetlock, 
farrier’s Did. 
Eristicar. adj. [čias] Controverfial ; 
relating tu diipute ; containing contro- 
verfies. 


ERGE. n. /. feanx, Saxon.) Idle; lazy; 
flothfuk An old word; whence we now 
fay irkfome. 

For men therein would hem delite ; 
And of that dede be not eric, 


But oft fithes haunt that werke. Chaucer, 


E’rmecin. n.f- [diminutive of ermina ; 
armelin, YFrench.] An ermine. See 
ERMINE. 

Silver fkins, 
Paing the hate fpot ermelins. Sidney. 

ER/MINE. n. f. [hermine, French, from 
armeniusy Latin.] An animal found in 
cold countries, which very nearly re- 
fembles a weafel in fhape; having a 
white pile, and the tip of the tail black, 
and furnifhing a valuable fur. The fell- 
monger and furriers put upon it little 
bits of Lombardy lambfkin, which is 
noted for its fhining black colour, the 
better to fet off the whitenefs of the 
ermine, Trevoux. 

Ermine is the fur of a little beat, about the 


bignefs of a weafel, called Mus Armenius; for 
they are found in Armenia. Peacham, 


A lady’s honour muft be touch'd; 
Which, nice as ermines, will not beara foil. 
Drydena 
E'RMINED. adj. [from ermine.] Clothed 
with ermine. t 
Arcadia’s countefs, here in ermin`d pride, 
Is their Paftora by a fountain fide. Pope. 


E'RNE. i Do immediately flow from the 
E’ron. $ Saxon enp, eapn, a cottage, or 


place of retirement. Gibfon’s Camden. 
To ERO'DE. v. a. [erodo ]atin.] To 
canker, to eat away; t0 corrode. 


It hath been anciently received, that the feae 
hare hath antipathy with the lungs, if it cometh 


near tne body, and eroderk them. Bacon. 
The bluod, being too harp or thin, erodes the 
veffel. d Wijeman. 


EROGA'TION. n. A [erogatio, Latin. } 
The act of giving or beftowing ; dil 
tribution. 


Erosion. a. f- [erofio, Latia.} 
4N 


SS 


ERR 


1. Thea of eating away. 
2. The ftate of being eaten away ; canker; 
corrofion. 

As fea-falt is a fharp folid body, in a cone 
feant diet of falt meat, it breaks the veifels, pro- 
duccth erefrous of the folid parts, and all the 
fymptums of the fca-fcurvy. Arbuthnot. 


To ERR. v. n. [erro, Latin. ] 
1. ‘To wander; to ramble. 
A ftorm of ttrokes, well meant, with fury 
flies, 
And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
The rains arife, and fires their warmth dif- 
penfe ; 
And fix'd and erring ftars difpofe their influence. 
Dry.len’s Virgil. 
2, To mifs the right way ; to ftray. 
We have erred and ftrayed like lofl theep. 
Common Prayer, 
I will not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. 


3. To deviate from any purpofe. 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burnirg funs when livid deaths defcend. 
Pope. 


Milton. 


4. To commit errours ; to miftake. 

It is a judgment maim’d and mott imperfect, 
That will confefs perfection fo could err, 
Againft all rules of nature. Suakfpeare. 

Do they not err that devife evil? Proverbs. 

Pofibly the man may err in his judgment of 
circumhtances, and thercfore let him fear; but 
becaule it is not certain he is miftaken, let him 
not delpair. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Nor has it only been the heat of erring per- 
fons that has bcen thus mifchievous, but fome- 
times men of right judgments have too much 
contributed to the breach. Decay of Piety, 

The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf feverc, 

With filent pity looks on all that err, Maller, 

He who from the refleéted image of the fun in 
water would conclude of light and heat, could 
not err more pgrofly. Cheyne. 


E’rraBe. adj, [from err.] Liable to 
err; liable to miftake. 


E'RRABLENESS. n. / [trom errable.} 
Liablenefs to errour; liablenefs to mif- 
take. 

We may infer from the errahlenefs of our na- 
ture, the reafonaldcnefs uf compation to the fe- 
duced. Des ty of Picty, 


E’rreano. n. f. [enend, Saxon; arend, 
Danifh.} A mefaye ; f-mething to be 
told or done by a meflenger; a man- 
date; a commiffion. It ts generally 
ufed now only in familiar language. 


Servants being commanded to go, fhall tind 
fill, “till they have their erraad warranted unto 
them. Hooker. 

But haft thou done thy errand to Baptifta? 
—I told him that your father was in Venice. 


Shak/peare. 


ican! have I not forbid her my houfe? 
€he comes of ¢rrands, does the ? Shakfpeare. 
When he came, behold the captains of the hott 
were fitting, and he faid, [ have an errand to 


thee, O pha. Kings. 
< From them I go 
This uncouth err@ud foke. Milton. 


lis cyes, 
That run through all the heav*ns, or down to 
th’ earth. 
Bear his (wift errands, over moift and dry, 


O'er fca and land. > Milton's Paradife Lof. 


Well thou do’ to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light ; 
Nor doubt L, but the filver footed dame, 
Tripping from fea, on fuch an crrand came. 

Dryden’s Homer. 


ERR 


ERRANT. adj. ferrans, Lat. errant, Trig 

1, Wandering ; roving ; rambling. Par- 
ticularly applied to an order of knights 
much celebrated in romances, who 
roved about the world in fearch of ad- 
ventures. 

It was thought that there are juft feven planets, 
or errant ftars, in the lower orbs of heaven; but 
itis now demonitrable unto fenfe, that there are 
many more. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Chief of domeftick knights and errant, 

Either for chartel or for warrant. Hudibras 
2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. 

See ARRANT. 

Good impertinence : 
Thy company, if I flept not very well 
A-nights, would make me an errant fool with 
queftions. Ben TFonfon' s Catiline. 

3. Deviating from a certain courfe. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infect the found pine, and divert his grain, 
Fortive and errant, from his courle of growth, 
Shakfpeare. 
E’RRANTRY. 2. f. [from errant. ] 
1. An errant ftate; the condition of a 
wanderer. 

After a fhort fpace of errantry upon the feas, 

he gat tafe back to Dunkirk. Addifon. 
2. The cmployment of a knight errant. 


ERRATA. a. f. 1 Cann Eene faults 


of the printer inferted in the beginning | Eero’ 


or end of the book. 

If he mect with faults, befides thofe that the 
errata take notice of, he will confider the weak - 
nefs of the author's cyes. Boyle. 


ERRA'TICK. adj. (erraticus, Latin. ] 


1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no ERROUR n: /. (error, Ing] 
t. Mitake; involuntary deviation from 


certain order; holding no eltablithed 


courfe. 
The earth, and each erratick world, 
Around the fun their proper centre whirl’d, 
Compofe but one extended vait machine. 
Blackmore, 
Through the vaft waves the dreadful wonders 
move, 
Hence nam’d erratick. 
2. Irregular; changeable. 

They are incommoded with a flimy mattery 
cough, ftink of breath, and an crrarick fever. 

Harvey on Canfumptions. 

ERRA'TICALLY. adv. [from erratical or 

erratick,} Without rule ; without any 
eftablifhed method or order. 

They come not furth in generations erratically, 
or diferent from each other; but in fpeciñcal 
and regular fhapes. Brown. 

ERRHI'NE. adj. [inu] Snuffed up the 
nofe ; occafioning {neezing. 

We fce fage, or betony bruifed, fneezing 
powder, and other powders or liquors, which 


the phyficians call errAnes, put into the nofe to 
draw phlegm from tue head, Bacon, 


Erao'neous, adj. [from erro, Latin. ] 
te Wandering ; unfettled. 


They roam 
Erroneous and dif{confulate, themfelves 
Accufing, and thcir chiefs improvident 
Of military chance. Philips 
This circle, by being placed here, ftopped 
much of the erroncous light, which otherwile 
would have difturbed the vifion. Newton. 
Unblam’d abundance crown’'d the royal board, 
What time this done rever’d her prudent lord ; 
Who now, fo heav’n decrees, is doum’d to 


Pope's Onlyffey. 


mourn, 
Bitter contraint! erroneous and forlorn. Pope. 
2. Irregular; wandering fi e right’ 


road. ia ' | 
If the veffels, inftcad of breaking, yield, it 
fubjcéts the perfon to all the inconveniences of 


ley 


4. [In theology. ] 


ERS 


crromesus circulation; that is, when the blood 
rays into the veffels deftincd to carry ferum or 
lymph. Arbuthnot on slliments, 


an Millaking ; mifled by errour. 


Thou art far from dettroying the innocent 
with the guilty, and the erroneous with the ma- 
licious. King Charles. 

There is the erroneous as well ae the rightly in- 
formed confcicnce. South, 
. Mittaken; not conformable to truth; 
phyfically RO 

Thcir whole counfel is condemned, as having 
either proceeded from the blindnefs of thofe 
times, or from negligence, or from defire of ho- 
nour and glory, or a a errraneous opinion 
that fuch things might be fora while. Hooker, 

A wonderful erroncons obiervation that walk- 
eth about, is commonly received, contrary to all 
the true account of time and experience. 
` Bacon. 
The phenomena of light aige been hitherte 
explained by fuppofing that they arife frow new 
modihcations of the rays, which is an erroncoms 
fuppofition. Newton's Opticks, 


ERrRO'NEOUSsSLY. adv. [from erroneous. } 


By miftake ; not rightly 
The minds of megygre errcneon fly períuaded, 
thar it is the will of God to have thofe things 
done which they faney, Hooker. 
I could not difcover the lenity of this fentence ; 


but conceived it, perhaps, erroneou/ly, rather to 
be rigorous than gentle. Gulliver, 


NEOUSNESS. 2./. [from erroneous. ] 
Phyfical falfehood; inconformity to 
truth. 


Tke phenomena may be explained by his hy- 


pothefis, whercot he demonftrates the truth, to- 
gether with the errencoufeucfs of outs. Bayle. 


truth. 
Errour is a miftake of our judgement giving 
affent to that which is mot truc. Locke, 
Oh, hateful errour, melancholy’s child! e 
Why doft thou thew to the apt thoughts of 
men, 


The things that are not? Shak {pcare. 


2. A blunder; an a or alfertion in 


which a miflake is committed. 


In religion, 
What damned crrour, but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it? Shak/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 
He look'd like nature’s errour, as the mind 


And body were not of a piece defign’d, 
But made for two, and by miftake in cs wa 
join ’d. Drydens 
Marte, 


3. Roving excurfion ; irregul 


What brought you luafigeto the Stygian Aate ? 
Diiv’n by the winds a ronis of the fea, 
Or did you Heav’n’s fupériour duom obcy. 
; Dryden's Æneid. 
Sin. 
Blood he offered for himfelf, and for the er- 
rours of the people. Hebrews, 
ş. [In law, moresefpecially in our com- 
mon law.] An errour in pleading, or 
in the procefs; and the writ, which is 
brought for remedy of this overfight, 
is called a writ of errour, which lies to 
redrefs falfe judgment given in any 
court of record. Cowell. 


or, Bitler Vetch, n. f. [vieia valdè 
mara.| A plant. 
st. adv. (erf, German; 
Saxon. | 
_ Firft. 

Sir knight, if knight thou he, 
Abandon this forcftalled place at erf, 
For fear of further harm, I counfe! thee. 


Spenpr, 


E 


epyta, 


ERU 
2. At fir; in the beginning. 
Fame that her high worth to raife, 
Scem'd erf fo lavilh and profule, 
We may jultly now accule 
Of PH r from her praife. Fo Milion. 
3. Once; when time was. 
As fignal now in low deje&cd flate 
As er? in higheil, behold him. Milton. 
He taught us erf? the heifer's tail to view. 
Guy 
4. Formerly ; long ago 
The future few or meow they be, 
Were deitin’d erty nor ca fate’s decree 
Prior. 


Be now cut off, 
5. Before ; till en ; till now. 
Opener mine eyes, 
Dim er/?; dilated {pirits, ampler heart, Afilto' 
The Rhodians, who ef? thought cnemfelves ut 
great quiet, were rov overtaken with a fudden 
mifchict. Anslles 


ERr ae g ln. f. [erubefcentia, Lat. ] 


Ervupe'scency.y Tue act of growing 
red; redacfs. 

ERUBESCENT. adj. ferubcfcens, Latin. ] 
Reddih ; fomewhat red; inclining to 
rednefs. 


Pexudo, Latin.] To 
wind from the {to- 


To ERUCT. v.a. 
belch; to break 
mach. 

ERUCTA TION. n. fa 

1. The aét of belei 1 

2. Belch; the matter vented from 


the 


ftomach. 

The figns of the functions of the Romach be- 
ing depraved, aie erue tions, either with the 
taite of the aliment, acid, inodorus, or fetid. 


i Arbuthnot. 
3. Any fudden burft of wind or matter. 

Ther are hot fprings, or fery erwPations ; 

— fuct burit forth of the earth during carth- 

è Weslivard. 

ERUDITION. n. f. (eruditio, Latin.] 

Learning ; knowledge obtained by ttudy 


and inftruétion, 
Fam’'d by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature ; 
Thrice fam’d beyond all erudition. Shak/p. 
The earl was of good erudition, having been 
placed at ftudy in Cambridge very young. 
Wotton. 
To your expericnce in ftate affairs you have 
alfo joined no vulgar erudition, which all your 
modetfty is not able to conceal; for tu underitand 
ritically the delicacies of Horace, is a height 
which few of our noblemen have arrived. 
Dryden. 
renticmen, abounding in their univer- 
fity erudit:en, fli their fermons with philofophi- 
cal terms. Swift. 
Eru'cINoUs. [eruginojus, Latin.) 


Partaking d fubftance or nature of 


copper. 

Copperas is a raugh and acrimoneous kind of 
falt, drawn out of ferreous and eruginous carths, 
partaking chictly of iron and copper; the blue 
of cupper, the grecn of ir Browne. 

Agucs depend upon a corrupt incincrated me 
lancholy, or upon an adutt tibial or eruginous 
fulphur. Harvey. 

ERU'PTION. n. f. [erupiio, Latim. ] 
1. The a& of breaking or burfting forth 
from any confinement. 

Finding themfelves pent in hy the exterior 
earth, they prefed with violence again hat 
aicn, to make it yield and give way to the 
dilatation and eruption. 

2. Burk; emiffion; fomething forcing | 


felf out fuddenly. 


in part of Media there are eruptions of flames 


out of plains. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began; fire 
and fmoke, mixed with feveral unufual prodigies 
and figures, made their appearance, sAddifar:, 


ESC 


. Sudden excurfion of a hoflile kind. 

Thither, if but to pry, fhall be perhaps 
Our firlt eruption, thither or cifewhere ; 
For this infernal pit thall never hold 
Celcftial fpirits in bondage. 

Such command we had, 

To fee that none thence iffu'’d forth a fpy, 
Orenemy, while God wis in his work ; 
Left he, incens’d at fuch erupcion buld, 


Deftruction with creation might have mix’d, 
Milton. 


Milton. 


4. Violent exclamation. 

To his lecretary, whonms he laid in a pallet 
near him for naturai ventilation of his thoughts, 
he would, inthe abfence of all other ears and 
eyes, break out into Litter and paffionate erup- 
tions. Wotton's Life of Buckingham, 

It d'd not run out in voice or indecent <rup- 
tions, but hlled the foul, as God the univerte, 
filently and without noile. Sourh, 

5. Eidorefcence ; pullules. 

Difcatcd nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In Grange eruptions. Shakfpeare’s Henry rv. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not 
cured micicly by outward applications, but by 
altcrative medicines, Government of the Tongue. 

Unripe fruits are apt to occalion foul eruptions 
on the tkin. etrbuthnet, 

Er Of tinct ada leruph:, Tat seein it: 
ing forth. 

"Tis liicning fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the ftarded eye the fudden glance 
Appeas far fouth eruptive through the cloud. 


Lhomfon. 

Ery'nGo. n. fe [eryagion.] A plant; 
feaholly. 

ERYSIPELAS. n. fe [iceoiasanee] A dif- 


order that is generated by a hot ferum 
in the blood, and affc&ts the fuperficies 
of the fkin with a fhining pale red, and 
citron colour, without pulfation or cir- 
cumicribed tumour, fpeading from one 
place to another. Wifenan. 
ESCALADE. SuN. p Ench] The a& 
of fcaling the walls of a fortification. 

In Geneva one moets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenfils, which werc made ufe of in 
in their famous efca/ade. hddifon. 

Esca‘cLop. n. f. 
1. A ihclififh, whofe fhell is regularly in- 


dented. 

The thells of thofe cockles, efca/ops, and peri- 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were en- 
clofed in Rone. Waodwvard, 

2. An inequality of margin; indenture. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into jags 


and efcalops, curioufly indented round the edges. 
Ruay. 
ESCAPADE, n.f. [French.] Irregu- 
lar motion of a horke. 
He with a graceful pride, 
While his rider every hand furvey'd, 
Sprung loofe, and few into an e/capade ; 
Not moving forward, yet with cvery bound 


Preffing, and feeming Rill to quit his ground. 
Dryer. 


To ESCA'PE. v.a. [echaper, French. ] 
1. To obtain exemption from ; to obtain 
fecurity from; to fly ; to avoid. 

Since we Cannot ¢/cape the purfuit of paftions, 
and perplexity of thoughts, there is no way left 
but to endeavour all we can either to fubdue or 
divert them. Temple. 

Had David died fooner, how much trouble 
had he efcaped, which by living he endured in 
the rebellion of his fon? Wake. 

2. To pafs unobferved by one. 
Men ase. blinded witi ignorance and crrour: 


aay efcape them, in many they 
Hooker. 


Tis ftill the fame, alth ir airy fhape 
All but a quick poctick fight cfeape.  Dentam. 


EIS SG 


The reader finds out thofe t-eautics of pro- 
priety in thought and writing, which cfeaped bun 
in the tumult and hurry of reprefenting. Dryer, 
of danger; to avoid punifhment or 


harm. 

Benhadad, the king of Syria, efeaped on horfe. 

rortc ‘es 

They efpaprd all fafe to and, siti. 

Efeape tor thy life; look not behind thee, 
neither May thou in all the plain: efcape to the 
mountain, left thou be confumed. Genefis. 

Whofu pleateth God fhall cfeape from hes, 
but the finuer thali be taken by her. Eccl, 

He might putona hat, a musher anda kerchief, 
and to «feupe.  Shafp. Merry Wrves of Windfor, 

To convince us that there was no way to cfeape 
by climbing up to the mountains, he affures us 
that the higne:t were ail covered, I eadward, 

Lews arc not caccuted, men of virtue are dii- 
graced, and murderers escape. Watts’ Logick, 

Esca’pe, n. [. (from the verb. } 
t. Flight; the act of getting out of 
danger. 

I would haiten my efcape from the windy 
ftoim and tempett. Pals, 

He enjoyed neither his etape nor his honour 
long; for he was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 

Men of virtue have had extraordinary ¢fcapes 
vut of fuch dangers as kave enclofed them, and 
which have teemed inevitable. Addifon. 

2. Excurtion; fally. 
We madc an efcape, not fo much to feek our 
own, 
As to be initruments of your fafety. Denham. 
3. [In law.] Violent or privy evafion 
out of fome lawful reftraint. Tor ex- 
ample, if the fheriff, upon a capias di- 
rected unto him, takes a perfon, and 
endeavours to carry him to gaol, and 
he in the way, either by violence or by 
flight, breaks from him, this is called 
an e/cape. Cowell, 
4. Excule; fubterfuge ; evafion. 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to remember 
whatfoever he found agrecable to the word of 
God among the heathen, that he might take 
from them all ¢/cape ly way of ignorance. 

Ralcigé, 
5+ Sally ; flight; irregularity. 
Thoufand ’fcapes of wit, 
Make thee the father of their idlc dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies. Shak{peare, 
Luofe '/capes of love. Milton, 
6. Overfight; miftake. 

In tranfcribing there would Fe Icfs care taken, 
as the language was lefs underftood, and fo the 
efcapes lefs fubjc& to obfervation. Brerewood. 


ESCA'RGATOIRE. n. f. [French.] A 


nurfery of fuails. 

At the Capuchins I faw efcargatotres, which I 
took the more notice of, becaufe I do not re- 
member to have met with any thing of the famë 
kind in other countries. It is a fquare place 
boarded in, and filled. with a vat quantity of 
large fnuils, that are efteemed excellent. food, 
when they are well drefled. Addifen. 


ESCHALO'T. n. f. [French.] Praed 
Jhallat. 

Fijchakts are now from France become an 
Englith plant, managed after _théefame manner 
as garlick; only they dre tabe fet earlier, and 
taken up as foon as the leates begin to wither, 
lett the winter kills them. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 


v, 
E'SCHAR. n.f. [izxd2a.] A hard crutt 
or fcar made by hot applications. 
When iffues are madep Or bones expofed, the 


efchar fhould be cut out immediately. Sharp, 
EscHa'roTICK. adj. [from e/char.] Cauf- 
tick ; having the power to fear or hura 


the fch. 
4N2 
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Escua‘rorick.n. f. A cauftick applica- 
tion. 

An elfchar was made by the catharctick, 
which we thru off, and continucd the ufe of 
ejcharoticks. Wifeman’s Surgery 

Efcharoticks applied of alh-athes, or bhftcring 
platter. Floyer. 

ESGHB AT. h. /. (from the French 
efcheotr.| Any lands, or other profits, 
that fall to a lord within his manor by 
forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, 
dying without heir general or efpecial. 
Ejcheat is alfo ufed fometimes for the 

lace in which the king, or other 
Jord, has efcheats of his tenants. Third- 
ly, echcat is ufed for a wiit, which lies 
where the tenant, having eftate of fee- 
{imple in any lands or tenements holden 
of a fuperiour lord, dies feifed without 
heir general or efpecial. Cowell. 

If the king's ordinary courts of juftice do not 
protect the people, if he have no certain revenue 
or ¢fvhzats, 1 cannot fay that fuch a country is 
conqucred. Davics on Ireland. 

To Escue'at. v. a. ffrom the ñnoun.] 
To fall to the lord of the manor by for- 
feiture, or for want of heirs. 

In the laft general wars therc, I knew many 
good freeholders executed by martia! iaw, whofe 
lands were thereLy faved to their heirs, which 
fhouid have otherwife efckeated to her majcity. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

He would forbear to alienate any of the for- 
feited efeneated lands in Ireland, which thould 
accruc to tne crown by reafon of this rebellion. 

Clarendon, 

Escuea'tor. n.f. [fram efcheat.} An 
officer that obferves the efcheats of the 
king ia the county whereof he is 
e{cheator, and certilies them into the 
exchequer. Cowell. 

At a Buirtholomew fair at London, an ef- 
cheater of the city arrefted a clothier, and feized 
his goods. Camden's Remains. 

To Escre'w. v. a. [efcheoir, old Fr.] 
To fly ; to avoid; to hun ; to decline. 
A word almoft obfolete. 

She was hke a young fawn, who, coming in 
the wind of the hunters, doth nut know whe- 
ther it be a thing or no to be ef sewed. 

Sidney. 

So let us, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend; 

The old year’s fins forepatt let us cfehew, 
And fly the faults with which we did offend. 

Spenfer. 

He who obeys, deftru€tion thall e/cheaw ; 

A wife man knows both when and what to do. 
Sandys. 

Of virtue and vice, men are univerfally to 
practife the one, and efchew the other. 

atteerbury. 


Esco’nt. n. f [efcort, French.] Con- 

voy; guard from place to place. 

To Escôjr T. v. a. [efcorter, French.} To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 
ESCOTE n. f. (Yrench.] A tax paid 
in boroughs and corporations toward the 
Support of k community, which 1s 

called feof and fot. 

To È cor. v. a. | [from the noun.] To 
ay a man’s reckoning ; to fupport. — 
What, are they children? Who maintanrs 

thein? How are they. cfeoted ? Shakfpeare. 

Escout. a. fi [efeouter, French.) Lif- 

teners or fpies; perfons fent for intelli- 
gence. Now fcout. l 

They were well entrenched, having good 
efeont abroad, and fure watch within, Hayward. 


ESCRPROTR GT Een] 


ESPO 


with all the implements neceffary for 
writing. Pronounced /critore. 


Escu'ace. n f. [from efcu, French, a 


fhield. ] 

Efcuage, that is, fervice of the fhield, is 
cither uncertain or certain. Efeuage uncertain is 
likewite twofold: Art, where the tenant by his 
tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in per- 
fon to the king's wars fo many days. The days 
of fuch fervice (eem to have been rated by the 
quantity of the land fo holden: as, if it extend toa 
Whole knight's fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight's 
fee was fo much land as, in thofe days, was 
accounted a fuflicient living for a knight; and 
that was fix hundred and cighty acres as foine 
think, or cizht hundred as others, or 15/. per 
annum. Sir Thomas Smith faith, that cenfus 
equefir’s is gol. revenue in free lands. If the land 
extend but to half a knight’s fee, then the tenant 
is bound to tollow his lord but twenty days. 
The other kind of this efevaze uncertain is called 
Caitleward, where the tenant is bound to defend 
acalile, Efewage certain is where the tenant is 
fet at a certain fum of money to Le paid in licu 
of fuch uncertain fervices. Cowell, 


E’scucent. adj. [efculentus, Latin.} 
Good for food; eatable. 

I knew a man that would faf five days; but 
the fame man ufcd to have continually a great 
whifp of herbs that he fmelled on, and fonic 
efculcnt herbs of ttrong {cent, as garlick. Bacon, 

E’scuLrent. a. / Something fit for food. 

Tis cutting off the leaves in plants, where the 
root is the efcu/ent, as radifh and par{nips, it will 
mike the root the greater, and fo it wiil do to the 
neads of onions; anc where the fruit is the efeu- 
lent, by fivengthening the root, it will make the 
fruit alfo the greater. Bucon’s Nat. Hiftory 


EsCU'TCHEON. n. fA French word, 
from the Latin /evtwm, leather; and 
hence cometh our Englifh word buck- 
ler, lene in the old Saxon fignifying 
leather and buck or bock a buck or 
flag; of whofe fkins, quilted clofe to- 
gether with horn or hard wood, the 
ancient Britons made their fhields. 
Peacham.) The fhicld of the family ; 
the picture of the enfigns armorial. 

There be now, for martial enccuragement, 
fome degrees and orders of chivalry, and fume 
remembrance perhaps upon the «fentcheon. Bacon. 

We will pafs over the efeutchecns of the tribes 
of Hirael, as they are ufually defevibed in the 


maps of Canaan, Brown. 


Espa’Lier. n. f. Trees planted and cut 
fo as to join. 
Plant your faireft tulips in“places of thelter, 
and under e/paliers, Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete, 
H's arbours darken, his e/paiiers meet. Pope. 


Espa’rcet. n, f. [medica, or trifolium, 
Latin.] A kind of fainfoin. Mortimer. 
ESPECIAL. adj. [| Jpecialis, Latin.) 
Principal ; chief. 
They had th’ c/pecial engmes been, to rear 
His fortunes up, Daniels Civil War, 


Esre'ciaLLy. adv. [from efpecial.] Prin- 
cipally ; chiefly; particularly; in an 
uncommon degree above any other, 

I fomewhat marvel, that they efpecially thould 
think it abfurd to oppofe church government, a 
plain matter of action, unta matter of faith, who 
know that themfelves divide the gopel into doc- 
trine and ditcipline. Hocker, 

Would you proceed efpeciail t ius 
Marcius ? — Shakfpeare. 

This delight ehildren take in doing of mifchief, 
but more e/pect lly the pleasure they take to put 


f 
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| any thing to pain that is capable of it, I cannot - 
perfuade myfelf to be any otherthan a furcign and 


introduced difpofition, Locke. 
Providene hath planted in all men a natural 


defire aud curiofiry of knowing things to come; 

and fuch things e/pecial/y as concern our particular 

happinels, or the general fate of mankind. 
Burnet. 


ESPERANCE, n, f. [¥rench.] Hope. 
Not ufed. 


be worft, 
The loweft, mottideicéted things of fortune, 


Stands (till in 2/perarce, lives not in fear. Shakfp. 
Yet there is a credence in m heart, 

An efperance fo obitinately fone, 

That doth invert th’ atteit of eyes and ears. 


Shuk[peare, 


ESPI'AL. nn. fi’ [French9 from efpier. | 


A fpy; a fcout; one fent to bring 
intelligence. Not ufed. 

Thofe four garrifons, ifuing forth at fuch con- 
venient times as they fhal! have intelligence, or 
efpial upon the enemy, will drivé him from one 
fide to another. Spenfer on Irclan:t. 

As he march'd along, 

Ry your e/p/a’s were disco 
Two mightier troops 
*Sprals 


ve inform’d me, 
Tire Englith in the fuburbs clofe entrench'd, 
Went through a decret grate. 


She had fome ee to look abroad for 
graceful youths, to make*Plantagencts. Bacon, 
ESPLANADE. n. [MF rench.] In 
fortification, the fame with the glacis 
of the counterfcarp originally; but now 


it is taken for the empty {pace between 
the glacis of a citadel and the frft koufes 
of the town. 


Harris. 


Esro'ussL. adj. Ufed in the a 
ing or betrothing. 
Tine ambaffador put his leg, Itipt naked to the 
knee, between the efpoufai theets; that the cerc- 
mony mightamount tu a confummation. Bacon, 
Espo/usats. a. f without a fingular. 
[ /ponfaha, Jatin;  efpous, French. ] 
The a& of contradling or affiancing a 
man and woman toeach other; the aét 
or ceremony of betrothing. 
To ESPO'USE. vw. a. [e/poufer, French. J 
t. Lo contraét or betroth to anothers 
with Zo. 
Deiiver me my wife Michal, which I e 
fo me. 
2, Or with. 


He had received him 
him as a perfon fled for 


with his kinfwoman. Bacon, 
3. To marry; to wed. 
Lavinia will I make my_emperefs, 
And in the facred Panchean her cfpoufe. Shakfp. 


With towers, garlands, and fweet {melling 
herbs, f 
F fpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial hed. 
E Miltcn’s Paradife Lof. 
They on efpous’d; for they with eafe were 
jdin'd, | 
Who werc before contraétcd in the mind. Dryd. 
Ir her fire approves, 
Let him efpowje her to the pecr the loves. 


dopt; to take to himfelf. y 
gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his 

mer favours, he efpoufed that quarrel, and de- 

ared him{clf in aid of the duke. Bacon. 


To maintain ; to defend. 
Their gads did not only interef themfelves in 
the event of wars, but alfo cfpoufid the feveral 
parties in a vilible corporcal defcent. Dryden 
The city, army, court, e/pou/e my caufe. 
Dryden's Span Fryar. 


Pope. 


ip | 


Shak fpeare.. 


Sha kjpeare. : 


uppliant, proteĝed 
ge, and efpoufed him 


ESS 


Men efgoufe the well-endowed opin iani 
fathion, and then fcek argements cither tu Make 
good their beauty, or varaith over their deformity. 

Leete 


The rightcoulnefs of the beit caita, be over- 
balanced by the iniquities of thufe that ¢/poufe it 
Smualridge 

The caufe of religion and goudnefs, which i» the 
caufe of God, is ours by detcent, and we arc dou- 
bly hound to e/paufe it Atterbury. 


Te Espy’. v.a. l adilane. 


1. To fee things at a ailiance. 

Few there arc of fo w apacity but publick 
evils they cafily e/py; fewer fa patient as noc to 
complain, when the grievous inconveniencics 
thercof work fenfible fmart. Hooker. 

2. To difcover a thing intended to be 

hid. 

He who before he was efpied was afraid, after 
being perceived was ahamed, now being hardiy 
rubbed upon, left both fear and fhame, and wits 
moved to anger. Sidney 

3. To BE. picatedy. 


As one of them opened his fack, ine e/před his 


moncy, Genesis. 
4. To difeaer asa fpy. 

Moles fer e/py out the land, and {| 

Fefhiaca 


to look 


brought hin word aga 
To Esey. v. n. 
about. 


watch ; 


} afk him that ficeth 
Jeremiah, 


cfeuer, Trench.) See 


what is done ? 


Esquire. n f 


hom this title is now of right due, 
ounger fons of noblemen, and they 
ale fur ever; the four ejguires of the King’s 
ody ; the cldett fons of all barunets; fo allo ol 
all knights of the Bath, and knights batchelors, 
and their heirs male in the right line; thofe that 
ferve the king in any worthinfal calling, as the 
ferjeant chirurgeon, ferjeant of the ewry, matter 
cook, &c fuch as arc created e/quires hy the king 
with a collar of SS, of flyer, as the heralds and 
ferjeantsatarms. The chicf of fume ancient fa- 
milies are hikewife e/guircs by prefcription ; thufe 
that hear any (uperior office im the common- 
wealth, as high theriff of any county, who rc- 
tains the title of efquire during his life, inretpedet 
~- of the greartruft he has had of the poffe comstatis. 


Ic who is a juitice of the peace has it during 
time he is in commiffion, and no longer. Ui- 
ter Paralters, in the acts of parliament fer poll- 


ere ranked among cfquircs. Blount. 

r Enghih dead ? 

Ys Davy Gam «fquire. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 


To ESSA'Y. wa. [efayer, French. ] 
1. To attempt ; to try; to endeavour. 
While [this uncxampled talk «fay, 
Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeftial cove, divine athitance bring. Blackmore. 
No conquett the, but o’erherf(clt detir’d; 
No arts ¢/uy’d, but not tu be admir'd. Popes 
2. To make experiment of. 
. To try the value and puritv of metals. 
The flandard tn our mint being now fettled, 
the rules and methods of G/aying fuited to it 
fhould remain unvariable. Locke 


Fissase. 1. /* [from the a. ac- 
cent is ufed on either fyllable. 


3. Attempt ; endeavour. 
Fruitlefs our hopes, though pious our effas 
Yours to preferve a friend, and mine to prait A 
Smith. 


2. A loofe fally of the mind; an irregular 


indigefted piece; not a regular and 


orderly compofition. 
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My ¢ffays, of all my other works, have been 
molt curicnt. Bacon. 

Yet modeftly he does his work furvey. 

And calls bis faith'd poem an cfuy. 
Poem to Kofcommon. 
3. A trial; an experiment. 

This treatife prides itfelf in no higher a title 
than that of an e/ay, or imperfect attermpt at a 
fubjcct. Glanvalle. 

He wrote this but as an effay, or tae of my 
virtue. SAuk(peare 

Repetitions wear us intu a liking of what poi 
fibly, inthe tri effuy, difpleafed us. Locke 

4. Tirit taite of any thing; dirit experi- 
ment. 

Tranflating the firft of Homer's Tliads, I in- 
tended as an ¢ffay to the whole work. Dryden. 


ESSENCE. n.f. [effentia, Latin. ] 

1. Effence is but the very nature of any 
being, whether it be actually exifting 
or no: a rofe in winter has an efence ; 
in fummer it has exiftence alfo. Watts. 

Onc thinks the foul is air; another, firc; 
Another, blood ditfus’d about the heart; 
Another faith, the clements confpire, 
And to her offence each doth give a part. Davies. 
I could with the nature of a fpirit were more 
unknown fo me thin it is, that I might believe 
its cxiftence, without meddling at all with its 
éffence. More’s Divine Dialogues. 
He wrote the nature of things upon their 
names: he could view effences in themfelves, and 
read forms without the comment of their refpec- 
tive properties. South. 
2. Formal exiftence; that which makes 


any thing to be what it is. 

The vifible church ot Jefus is one in outward 
profeffion of thofe things, which fupernaturally 
appcrtain to the very e/Jence of chriftianity, and 
are neceffarily required in every particular chrii- 
tian man. Hooker. 


3. Exiftence; the quality of being. 

In fuch cogitations have I tood, with fuch a 
darknefs and heavinefs of mind, that I might 
have been perfuaded to have refigncd my very 
effence. Sidney, 

. Being; exiftent perfon. 

As far as gods, and heav'nly «fences 

Can perth. Miiton’s Paradife Loft 
5- Species of exiftent being. 

Here be four of vou, as ditfering as the four 
elements ; and yet you are fricnds ; as for Eupuks, 
becaule he is temperate, and withuut pziliun, he 
may be the fifth effence. Bacon. 

6. Conttituent fubftance. 
For tpirits when they pleafe, 
Can cither fex aflume, or both; fo foft 
And uncumpounded is their efexce pure ; 
Not ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. 
Milton. 


7. The caufe of exiltence. This fenfe is 


not proper. 
She is my effences and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherith’d, Kept alive. 
Shakfpeare, 
S. [In medicine.] The chief properties 
or virtues of any fimple, or compofition 
collected in a narrow compafs. 
Ç. Perfume ; odour; f{cent. 
Our humble province is to ’tend the fair ; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprifon’d effences exhale. 


erfume; to fcent. 


effenced fops and tawdry courtiers. 
ialis, Latin. ] 


Pape. 
To E’ssence. v, a. [from effence.] Tof 


The hufband rails, from morning to night, at 
clddifon. 


ution or exift- 


EST 


The difcipline of our church, although it be 
not an effential part of our religion, should not 
be rathly altered, as the very fubRance of our 
religion will be interctted in it. Bacon, 

From that original of doing good, that is effer- 
tial tothe infinite being of vur Creator, we have 
an excellent copy tranfcribed. Spratt, 

This power cannot be innate and ¢ffentia/ to 
matter; and if it be not effentia/, it is confequently 
moult manifelt it could never fupervenc to it, un- 
lefs impreffed and infufed into it ky an immate~ 
rial and clivine power. Bentley. 

A grcat minifter puts you a cafe, and afks your 
opinion; but conceals an effential circumitance, 
upon which the whole weight of the matter turns, 

Swift, 

Andif cach fyftem in gradation roll, 

Alike effertia/ to th’ amazing whole, 

Toe Ieatt confufion but in one, not all 

That fyitem only, but the whole mutt fall. Pope, 
2. Important in the higheft degree ; prin- 

cipal. 

Judgment’s morc effential to a general 
Than courage. Denkam's Sophy. 

3. Pure; highly redtitied; fubtilely ela- 
borated ; extracted fo as to contain all 
the virtues of its elemental parts con- 


tracted into a narrow compafs. 

The juice of the feed is an effential oil or balmy 
defigned by nature to preferve the feed from cor- 
ruption. Av buthnot, 

ESSENTIAL. n. f. 
te Exiflence; being. 
His utmoli ire to the height enrag’d, 
Will either quite confume us, or reduce 
To nothing this eJential, Milton's Parad:fe Lrf. 
2. Nature; firit or conttituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered nis natures- 

and eaten into his very effentials. South. 
3. The chief point ; that which is m any 


refpect of great importance. 


Esse'NTIALLY. adv. [effentialiter, Lat. ] 
By the conftitution of nature; really; 
according to the true ftate of things. 

He that loves himfelf, 
Hoth not efential/y, but by circumftance, 
The name ef valour, Shakfpeare’s Henry vr. 
Body and fpirit are ¢fentially divided, though 
not locally diitant. Glanville. 


All fn effentially is, and muft be mortal. 
South. 


Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly 
and effentially raifes one man above another. 
Addifon’s Guardia. 
Esso'iNE. n.f. [of the French efonie, ov 
exonnte. | 
t. He that has his prefence forborn or 
excufed upon any juit caufe : as ficknefs. 
2. Allegement of an excufe for him that 
is fummoned, or fought for, to appear 
and anfwer to an action real, or to 
perform fuit to a court-baron, upon ju 
caufe of abfence. Cowelle 
3. Exctife; exemption. r 
From evcry work he challenged A 
For cuntemplation fake; yet otherwiié 
His lite he led in Jawlefs riotife. iry Queen. 
To ESTA'BLISH. v. a. [etabhr, Fr.] 
1, To fettle firmly ; to fix unalterably. 
He may cfablih thee text people unto 


himfclt. Deutercnemy. 
I will fabliz my covenant with him for an 
everlaiting covenant. Genfise 
The Normans never ohiained this kingdom by 
fuch aright of conqueft, as did or might alter 
the flubiihed laws of theskingdom. Hale. 
2. To fettle in any privilege or poffefhion ; 
to confirm. 
Soon after the rehellion broke out, the prefby- 
erian fect was eftablifhed in all its forms by an 
. of tke lords and copunens. Swifta 


=~ 


EST 


o T'o make firm ; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to afi& 
the foul, her hufband may efablifh it, or her huf- 
band may-make it void. 

4. To fix or fettle in an opinion. 

So were the churches ejfabli/acd in the faith 

«is. 


Number J. 


5- To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family fhould 

be efiublifhed. Clarenitor, 
6. To found; to build firmly ; to fix im- 
moveably. A fenfe not in we. 

For he hath founded it upon the teas, and cf- 
tablijred it upon the floods. Pfalns. 

7. To make a fettlement of any inherit- 
ance. A fenfe not in ufe. 

We will cfabli/z our eftate upon 
Our eldett Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shak[(peare’s Mach. 

Esta'BLisHern. n. f. [from cfatli/h.] 
He who eftablithes. 
I reverence the holy fathers as divine fabii s 
of faith. L. Digby. 
ESTABLISHMENT. n. f. [fram efabli/h ; 
etabliffement, French. | 
1. Settlement ; fixed itate. 

All happy peace, and goodly government, 

Is fettled there in turc gabl: Ament. F. Queen, 
2. Confirmation of fomething already done; 
ratification. 

He had not the aét penned by way of recog- 
nition of right; as, on the other fide, he avoided 
to have it by new law ; but chofe rather a kind of 
middle way, by way of c/labl:ifament. Bacon. 

3. Settled regulation ; form; model of a 
government or family. 

Now come into that general reformation, and 
bring in that cffablifament by which all men 
fhould be contained in duty. Spenfer, 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle ; 
fettled law. 

The facred order to which you helong, and 
even the efizblifiment on which it fubfifts, have 
often been ruck at ; but in vain. sitterbury. 

5. Allowance; income ; falary. 

Klis excellency, who had the fole difpofal cf the 
emperor’s revenue, might gradually icen your 
eflablifament., Swift, 

6. Settled or final reft. 

Whilft we fet up our hopes and ¢fuhlifiment 
here, we do not ferioufly confider that God has 
provided another and better place for us. Vake. 


Esta’te. n. fe {eflat, French. | 
1. The gencral intereft; the bufinefs of 
the government; the publick. In this 
{enfe it is now commonly written flate. 
Many times the things adduced to judgment 
may be meum $ tuum, when the reafon and con- 
fequence thereof may reach to point of efiar2: I 
call matters of «fate not only the parts of fovereign- 
ty, but whatfvever introduceth any great alteration, 
r dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifettly 
any great portion of people. Bacon's Effays. 
2. Condition of life, with regard to prof- 
or adverfity. 
Thanks to giddy chance, 
She eaft ús headlong from our high efate. Dryd. 
3. Condition ; circumftances in general. 
Truth and certainty are not at all f-cured by in- 
nate principles; but men are in the fame uncer- 
tain, floating plate th as without them. Locte. 


4. Fortune; poffeffion : generally meant 


e 4 e e 
of poflefions in land, or realities. 


She accufed us to the king, as though we went 
about to overthrow him in his own eftate. Sidney. 


Go, mifer! go; furlucre fell thy foul; 


Truck wares for wares, and tiudge from pole to 


pole, 


That men may fay, when thou art cead and gonc, 
Dryden. 


See what a vaft effare he left his fon! 


5. Rank; quality. 


j j 
res 


Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your 
efate? Who feeth not that your «fate is much 
excelled with that {weet uniting of all beauties. 

Sidney. 
6. A perfon of high rank. Difufed. 

She is a dutchcfs, a great e/fate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his bith-day, made a fupper to his 
lords, high captains, and chief c/etes of Galilee. 

Mork. 
To ESTAT T v. a. [fromthe noun.}] To 
fettle as a fortune. 
Why ath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither ? 
—A contraét of true love to celebrate, 
And fome donation frecly to effate 
On the blett lovers. Shakipeare’s Tempe/f. 
FOES Tee Vi. gia’. ann Cainer, trenchs 
eftimo, Latin. ] 
t. ‘fo fet a value whether high or low 
upon any thing. 

The worth of ail men by their end <flecm, 

And then due praife, or due reproach them vield. 
Sperfer. 

A knowledge in the works of mature tacy 
honour, and elect highty profound wifdom ; 
howbeit this wildom faveth not. Hooker. 

I preferred her before {ceptres and thrones, and 
efleemed riches nothing in comparifon of her. 

Wi filom. 
2. To compare; to eftimate by propor- 
tion. 

Befides, thofe fingle forms the coth feos, 
And in her balance doth their values uy. Dues. 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard 
with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were 
efteemed lefs? Dryden. 

4. To hold in opinion; to think ; to ima- 
gine. 

One man effeemeth one day above another; 
another effeemcth every day alike. Romans 

To Este’em. v.n. To confider as to 
value: with of. 

Many would little effeem of their own lives, yet 
for remorfe of their wives and children, would be 
withheld from that heinous crime. Spenfer. 

Estre’em. n.f. [from the verb.] High 
value; reverential regard. 
Who can (ce, 
Without c/eem for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritius, or can ceafe t° admire 
Tie ploughman conful in his coarfe attire ? 
Dryden's sEneid. 


Both thofe pocts lived in much e/feem with good 
and holy men in orders. Drydems Fables, Preface. 
I am not uneafy that many, whom I never had 
any ¢ffeen for, are likely to enjoy this world 


Pope. 


[from effeem.} One 
that highly values ; one that fets a high 


after me. 
EstEEMER. n. f. 


_ rate upon any thing. 


with others. 
ESTIMABLE. adj. [French.] 


1. Valuable ; worth a large price. 
A pound of man’s fich, taken from a man, 

Is not fo effimahle or profitable 
As ficth, of muttons, beefs, or goats. 


degree of honourand refpeét. 


was morc amiable, the other more eflimable. 


The quality of deferving regard. 


judge of any 
fomething e 


by its proporti 


cy TA 


This might inftruct the proudelt efeemer of his 
own parts, how ufleful it is to talk and confult 


Locke. 


Stak/p. 
2. Worthy of efteem; worthy of fome 


A lady faid of her two companions, that onc 


You loft one who gave hopes of being, in time, 
evcry thing that was ¿flimable and good Temple. 


E’stiMABLFNESS. n. /. [from efimable. | 


To E‘STIMATE, v. a. [affimo, Latin. } 
1. To rate; to adjuft the value of; to 
dito 


EST 


a AR a man fhall fan&ify his houfe to the 
s then the priett thall e/fimate it whether it be 
good or bad: asthe prieft fhall ¢fimate it, fo hall 

it tand. Leviticus, 
It is e wcight of filver, and not the name 

of the piece, that men eflimate commodities and 
exchange them. Locke. 


2. To calculate; to compute. 


E'srimare. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Computation ; calculation. 

Upon a moderate efimare and calculation of the 
quantity of water no actually contained in the 
abyfs, I found thatthis ature was full cnough to 
cover the whole globe to the height afigned by 
Mofes. k Woodward. 
. Wailue, ` 

I'd love 
My country’s good, with a refpet more tender, 
More holy and profound than mine own iife, 
My dear wife's cfiimate, her womb’s increafe, 
Tue trealure of my loins. Shak/peare. 
3. Valuation; affignment of proportional 
value ; comparative judgment. 

The only way to come toa truce imati upon 
the odds betwixt a publick and agprivaite life, is 
to try both. L’ Ejirange. 

Outward actions can ı ixe a jult cfimate 
of us, fince there sre plany perfections uf a man 
which are not canabl apptaring in actions. 

tddijon’s Spectator. 
> [from cflimate.] 


jutting proportional 


ty 


ESTIMATION. 4 
I omdahe ? act iof 
valne. 

If aman fhould fanétify unto the Lord fome 
part of a field, the effrmarion thal! he according to 
the feed. Leviticus. 

2. Calculation ; computation. 
3. Opinion; judgment. 
In our own efiimatian we account 


lars more worthy than thofe that aré 
and known. 


4. Etteem; regard; honour. 
Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the 
leat whereof being jufl, had bereaved him of 
eflimation and credit with men. Hooker. 
Of your brace of unprizable eflimations, the one 

is but frail, andthe other cafual. Shak/{peares 

I know the gentleman 

To be of worth and worthy eflimationg 
And nat without defert fo well reputed. Skak/p. 
I fhal! have effonation among the multitude, 
and honour with the elders. Wifdom. 
A plain resfon of the publick honours due to the 
magittrate is, that he may be in due eflimation and 


reverence. 
E’sTIMATIVE. adj. [from effimate. 
ing the power of comparing a 
ing the preference. 
We find in animals aif Pfinative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averlation, and loco-mo- 
tive faculty anfwering the will Hale. 
The erior is not in the eye, but in the efimative 
faculty, which miftakingly concludes that colour 
tu belong to the wall, whicli ced belongs to the 
object. Boyle. 
Estima’ror. n. fe [from efimate.) A 
fettler of rates; 2 computitt. 
E'stivaL. adj. [e/flivus, Latin.] 
t. Pertai to the fummer. 
2. Continuing for the fummer. 
Estiva tion. n. fe [affivatio, Latin. ] 


ch particu- 
iready tried 


3 
or we 


The act of paffing the fummer. 


á ol 
’ 


is a place of thade, or eflivation. 
Bacon's Effays. 

PEL. n. f. (law term.] Such an 

t as bars any legal procefs. 

‘OVERS. n. f. [law term.) Neceffa- 

ies allowed by law. 

Estra DF, n. f- [French; /fratum, 

Latin.) An even or level fpace. 
Di. 


E#S, T 
Jo ESTRA'NGE. w. a. [efranger 


i. To keep at a diltance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but 
allo sfiranged ourfelves from them iathings indif- 
ferent, who fecth not how greatly prejudicial this 
might have been to fo guod a caufe? Hooker. 

They know it is our cuftom of fimple reading, 
not for converfion of infidels efiranged from the 
houfe of God, but for inftruétion of men baptized, 


bred, and brought up in the bofom of the church. 
Hooker. 


Scc, the weeps ; 
Thinks me unkind, or and knows not why 
I thus ¢ffrange my perfon from her bed Dryden. 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original 


ufe or poffeffor. 

They have efrenged this place, and have burnt 
incenfe in it to other gods. Jeremiah. 
. To alienate from affection; to turn 
from kindnefs to malevolence or in differ- 


ence. 
How comes if now, my hufband, oh, how 
comes it, 
That hoik thus ¢franged from thyfe!f? 
Thyfelf 1 call it, being ttrange to me.  Shakfp 
Adam, efirang’d in look; and alrer’d ftyle, 
Specch intermi isto Everenew'd. Milton. 
I came tu gri r's keart effrany’d; 
But little thought to finda miftrefs chang’d. 


Dryden. 
I do not know, to thi r, What it is that has 
eflranged him from Pope. 


e. 
withhold. 
re our belict trom every thing 
carly and dittinctly evidenced. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 
MENT. n. /. [from efrange. | 
tion; diftance ; removal; volun- 
tary abftfaction. 


à Scuth. 
MRAPA DE. n. f. [French.] The 
defence of a horfe that will not obey, 
who to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily 
„before ; and while his forehand is vet in 
the air, yerks furioufly with his hind 
legs. Farrier’s Did. 
Estre/ate. n. /. [extra@um, Latin. ] 
The true copy of an origina! writing : 
for example, of amerciaments or penal- 
ties, fet down in the rolls of a court, to 
be levied by the bailiff, or other officer, 
every man for his offence. A law 
Cowell. 
u. f. [of the French 
Spoil made by the te- 
of life upon any lands or 
woods, to prejudice of him in the 
_ reverfion. Cowell. 
E'sTRICH. n. J. Fcommonly written of- 
 trich; ftruthtocamelus.| The largett of 
birds. 


word ¢/repier 
nant for ter 


To be furious, 
Is to be frighted vut of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the efiridge. Shak/peare, 
The peacock, not at thy command, aflumes 


His glorious train ; nor e/frich her rare plumes. 
Sandys. 


E’stuance. 2. f. Heat; 
word rarely found, 
Avcrroes reftraincd his hilarity, and mad 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth and 
allowable in Cato; that is, a fober incalefce 
and regulated cfluance from wine. Brown 


E'stuary. n. /. [efuarium, Lat.] An 
arm of the fea; the mouth of a lake 
or river in which the tide reciprocates ; a 


Serr 


To E'sTUATE. v. a. [aefluo, Latin.} 'To 
{well and fall reciprocally; to boil; to 
be in a ilate of violent commotion. Did. 

Estua rion. n. f. [from «fluo, Latin. | 
Fhe flate of boiling; reciprocaticn of 
rife and fall; agitation; commotion, 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at 
the bottom, are not cxcited into cfivations; there- 
fore fone feas low higher than others. = Brown 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a 
fenfible con:motion of the {pirits, and an cf vet ion 
of the blood. Norris, 

T’srure. n. f. (efus, Latin.] Violence; 
commotion. 

The feas retain 
Not only their outrageous c/lure there, 
But fupernatural mitchief they capire. Chapman. 


Esu'rient. adj. [efuriens, Latin.) Huu- 
gry ; voracious. Did. 

Fsunine. adj. [efurio, Latin.} Corrod- 
ing; eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftcad, in 
which fort of air there is always fomething cfurinc 
and acid, Wi feman, 

Erc. A contraction of the two Latin 
words ef cetera, which fignifies, and Joon; 
and the refl z and others of the like kind. 

To Ercu. v. a. [etzen, German.| 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by 
drawing with a proper needle upon a 
copper-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, &c. and well blacked with the 
fmoke of a link, in order to take off tne 
figure of the drawing or print; which 
having its backfide tin@ured with white 
lead, will, by running over the ftrucken 
out lines with a ftift, imprefs the exact 
figure on theblack or red ground ; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn 
deeper quite through the ground, and all 
the fhadows and‘hatchings put in; and 
then a wax border being made all roand 
the plate, there is poured on a fufficient 
quantity of weli tempered agua fortis, 
which infinuating into the ftrokes made 
by the needles, ufually cats, in about half 
an hour, into the figure of the print or 
drawing on the copper-plate. Harris. 


2. To fketch; to draw ; to delineate [un- 
lefs this word be miftaken by Locke for 
eke. | 

Thee are many empty terms to be found in 
fome learned writers, to which they had recourle 
to etch out their fyitems. Locke, 

3. (This word is evidently miflaken by 
Ray tor edge.) To move forward to- 
ward one tide. 


When we tic long awake in the night, we are f 


not able to reit one quarter of an hour without 
thifting of fides, or at leat etching this way and 
that way, more or lefs. Ray. 


Ercn. n.f. A country word of which 


I know not the meaning. 
When ‘they fow their erch crops, thy fprinkle 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. Mortimer. 
Where you find dunging of land makes it 
rank, lay dung upon the etch, and fow it with 
harley. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


ETERNAL. adj. [ateraus, Latin. ] 
1. Without beginning or end. 
The eternal God is thy refuge. 


Deuter. 


per IE 


Thou know’ft that Banquo and his Fleance 
Jives. 
— Put in them nature's Copy ’s not eternal, 
Sha Afpe are. 
4. Perpetual; conttant ; unintermitting. 
Burnt ofi rings morn ¿nd ev "nig fhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temple thinc. Dryden. 
5. Unchangeable. 
Hobbes believed the cterna/ truths which he 
oppofed, Dryden. 
Ere’nnac. n. f. [eternel, French.) One 
of the appellationsof the Godhead. 
That law whereby the Lerna/ bimfelf doth 
work. Hooker. 
The Ererna/, to prevent fuch horrid fray ; 
Hung out of he v’n his golden fcales. Milton. 
Errernarist. a. fi [eturnus, Latin.} 
One that holds the patt exittence of the 


world infinite. 

I would atk the efermali what mark is there 
that they could cxpe& to dechre of the novelty of 
a world, that is not found in this? Or what maik 
is there of eternity that is found in this? Burae, 


ToETe RNALIZE. v.u. [from efernal.] 
To make eternal. Dia. 

EtE'RNALLY. adv. [from eternal.) 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invariably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any 
time, or in any cafe, mult be alfo eternally and 
unchangcably fo, with relation to that time and 
to that cafe South, 

3. Perpetually ; without intermiffion. 

Bear inc, fome god, to Baja’s gentle fcats, 

Or cover me in Umbiia’s green retreats, 
Where wettcrn gales eferna//y refide, 
And all the feafons lavith all their pride. Addif, 


ETE'RNE. adj. { eternus, Latin.] Eternal ; 


perpetual ; endlefs. 
The Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof ererne. 
Shak/peare, 
ETERNITY, n. f. [eternitas, Latin] 
1. Duration without beginning or end: 
In this ground his precious raot 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be 
pour 'd out 
Into eternity, and circular joys 
Dancing an endlefs round, again thall rife. 
Crufhaw, 
Toy immortal rhyme 
Makes upthis one thort point of time, 
To fill up half the orb of round erernity. Cowley, 
By repeating the idea of any length of duration 
which we have in our minds, with all the cndlefs 
addition of number, we come by the idea of 


ele? nity . Locke. 
2. Duration without end. 
Beyond is all abyfs, 
Eternity, wlofe cnd no eye can reach! Milton, 


Eternity, thou pleating, dreadful thought! 
Through: what varicty: of untried being, 


Through wlat new fcenes and changes muf las 


pafs! A di for 
To Eive’RNIZE. v. a. [aeterno, Latin. ] 


1. To make cndlefs ; to perpetyate. 
I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d; with happinefs, 
And immortality : that fondly loft,” 
"Chis other ferv'd but to eterngz 


Milton, 
2, To make for ever famous; to immor- 


talize. 
Mankind by ail means feeking to cternize 

himfelf, fo much the more as he is near his end, 

doth it hy fpeeches and writings. Sidney, 
And well befeems all Knights of noble name, 

That covet in th’ immortal hook of fame 

To he etérnized, that fame to haunt. = Farry Q. 
I might relate of thoufands, and their names 

Evernize here on carth; but thofe elect 

Angels, contented with their fame in heav'n, 

Scek not the praife of men, Milten» 


t 


PUE H 


The four great monarchies have been celeLrated 
Ly the writings of many famous men, who have 
erernizcd their fame, and thereby thcir own. 

Temple. 

Both of them are fet on fire by the great actions 

of heroes, and botn endeavour to eferaize them. 

Dry.ten’s Dufrefnev. 

3. Creech feems to have accented the firlt 
fyllable. 

Hence came its name, inthat the grateful Jove 
Hath eferaiz'd the glory of his love. Creech, 

BARRIEI cates. IP [ether Latin; aidaz. | 
l. An clement more fine and fubtile than 
air; air rehned or fublimed. 

If anv one thoad tuppofe that ether, like our 
air, May contain particles wiich endeavour to 
recede from onc another; for I donot know what 
this efier is; and that its particles arc excecd 
ingly fmaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe 
of light, tne exceeding fmalinets of its particles 
may contribute to the greatnefs of the torce by 
which thofe particles may recede from one another. 

Neuron. 

The parts of other bodies arc held together by 
the eternal preffure of the etAer, and can have no 
other conceivable caufe of their cohefion and 
union. Locke. 

2. The matter of the higheft regions above. 
There fields of light and liquid créer flow, 
Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden. 
EruHerear. adj. [from ether. ] 
1. Formed of ether. 
Man fcels me, when I prefs th’ ethereal plains. 
Dryden. 
2. Celeftial; heavenly. 

Go, heav’nly guctt, ethereal meffenger, 

Sent from whofe tuv’reign goodnefs I adore. Af:/¢. 

Thrones and impenal pow'rs, offspring of 

Heav’n, 
Ethereal virtues. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Such as thefc, being in good part freed from 
the entanglements of fenfe and body, are em- 
plvyed, like the fpirits above, in contemplating 
the Divine Witdom in the works of nature; a 
kind of anticipation of the ethereal happinefs and 
employment. Glanville. 

Valt chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human; angel, man. Pope. 

ETHEREOUs. ad. [from ether.] Formed 
of ether; heavenly. 
Behold the bright furface 
Of this efhereous mould, whereon we ftand. Aft/r. 
E’VHICAL. ad. (49%o.] Moral; 
treating on morality, l 
E/THicatty. adv. [from ethical.| Ac- 
cording to the doctrines of morality. 

My fubjeét leads me not to difcourfe ethically, 
but chriftianly of the faults of the tongue. 

Government of the Tongue. 
E’trurck. adj. [n5.x@.] Moral; deliver- 
; ing precepts of morality. Whence 

Pope entitled part of his works Ethick 
Epiltles. 

E'ruvexs. 2. f. without the fingular. 
(nS.2m] The docirine of morality ; a 
fyltemjof morality. 

For off all moral virtues, fhe was all 
That ethicks {peak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

I will neverlet politicks againit erhicks; for 
true ethicks are But as a handinaid to divinity and 
religion. Bacon 

Perhus profefes the floick philofophy; the 
molt generous among it all the fes who have giv- 
en rules of ethicks Dryden 

If tue atheifts would live up to the etAicks of 
Epicurus himfelf, they would muke few or no 
profelytes from the chrifttan religion.  Bentiey. 

E’rHnicnk. adj. nx >. | æ Heathen ; 
pagan; not Jewih; not chriltian. 

Such contumely as the erhni'k world durft not 
otter him, is the peculiar infalence of degenerated 
chriftians. Government of the Tongue. 


EV Ao z 


I Mall begin with the agreement of profane, 
whether Jewih or etånick, with the facred 
writings. Grew. 

E’runicxs. n. f Heathens; not Jews ; 
not chriitians. 

This firfl Jupiter of the crhknicks was then the 
fame Cain, the fon of Adam. Raleigh. 

ErHOLO'GICAL,. adj. [190 and rs. ] 
Treating of morality. 


ETIO'LOGY. wn. fe [aimeroyie.] An ac- 
count of the caufes of any thing, gene- 
rally of a diftemper. 

I have not particulars cnough to enable me to 
enter into the etiology of this diftemper. Arhbuth. 

ETYMOLOGICAL. ad’. [from etymology. ] 
Relating toetymology ; relating to the 
derivation of words. 

Excufe this conceit, this etymological obfervation. 

Locke. 

Erymo'rocist. n. f. [from etymology. ] 
One who fearches out the original of 
words; one who flows the derivation 
of words from their original. 

ETYMO'LOGY. ae Kk 
Latin 9 ETUPLI: and A m] 

1. The defcent or derivation of a word 
from its original; the deduction of for- 
mations from the radical word; the 
analyfis of compound words into primi 
tives. 

Confumption is gencrally taken for any uni- 
verfal diminution and colliquation of the body, 
which acceptation its etymology impues. Tarvey. 

When words arc reftrained, by common ufuage, 
to a particular fenfe, to run up toctymslogy, and 
conftrue them by di@tionary, is wretched:y ridi- 
culcus. Collier's View of the Stage. 

Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking- 
glafs, by which means the etymology of the word 
is vifible, and pelvidera will fgnify a lady who 
looks in her glafs. Ad iins SpePator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by 
its derivation or cfymo/ogy, yct the original deri- 
vation of words is of centimes very dark. /Fures. 

2. The part of grammar which delivers 
the inflections of nouns and verbs. 

E’rymon. n. f [Frvpor.] Origin; pri- 

‘mitive word. 

Blue hath its ctyon from the High Dutch hlaw; 
from whence they call bimmel-bluc, that which 
we call fky-colour or heaven’s blue. = Peacham 


To Eva'cate. v.a. [vaco, Latin.] To 
empty out; to throw out. 
Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difin- 
carcerate venene bodics, or to evacare them. 
Harvcy on the Plague. 


To EVA'CUATE. ». a. [cvacuo, Lat. | 
1. To make empty ; to clear. 
There is no good way of prevention but by 
evacuating clean, and emptying the church. 
Hooker. 
We tried how far the air would manifelt its 
gravity in fo thin a medium, as we could make 
in our receiver, by evacuating it. Boyle 
2. To throw out as noxious, or offentive. 
3. To void by any of the excretory paf- 
fages. . 
Bocrhaave pives an inftance of a patient, who 
by a long ufe of whey and water, and garden 
fruits, evacuated a great quantity of black matter, 
and recovered his fenfes. Lerbuthuce, 
r . s A 
4. To make void; to evacate ; to nullify ; 
to annul. 


[etynologia, 


tract. 


E V-A 


Tew when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when 
noty in any thing or perfon whatfoever, which 
would utterly evacuat: the ufe of them South. 
5- To quit; to withdraw from out of a 

place. 

As this neutrality was never obferved by the 
cmpcrour, fo he never effectually evacuate.l 
Catalonia. l Swift, 

Eva'cuant. n. f [evacuans, Latin. ] 
Medicine that procures evacuation by 
any palage. 

Evacuation. mf. [from evacuate. ] 

1. Such emiflions as Ba ; dif- 
charge. 

Confider the vaft evacuations of men that 
England hath had by affiitances lent to foreign 
kinadons. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablith itfelf 
in any place, alter provifion mie arcing ir, by 
utter cvacuation of ail Romith cere monies. Hoster. 

3. The practice of emptying the body by 

phyficx. 


Tne ufual practice of phyfick 


in a manner wholly upya 


B 


$ # 


among us, turns 
varuation, cither hy 
Fzation. Temple. 
4. Difcharges of the body by any vent 
natural or artificia 
To EVADE. Ree] 
1. Toelude; to efcape 
tagem. 
In this point charge him hon 
Tyrannick power: if he evade u 


vads, Latin. ] 
by artifice or flra- 


there, 


Inforce htm with his envy to tie peop Shak/p, 
If thou covet deatn, as utmott emi 

OF milery, fo thinking to vade 

The penalty pronounc’d, doubt ng God 

Hath wifclicr arm'd his vengetul it f 


han fo 
To be foreftall’d. Milton's Paradtfe Loft. 
He might evade the accomphilment of t 
affiictions he now gradually cndureth. Brown, 
2. To avoid; to decline by fubterfuge. 
Our qucftion thou evad'f; how did’ tt thou dare 
To break hell bounds ? Dryden, 
3. To efcape or clude by foph'itry. 
My argument evidently overthrows all that he 
brings to evade the teftimonies of the fathers. 
Stilling f eitea 
4. To cfcape as imperceptible or uncon- 
querable, as too great or too fubtle to 
be feized or fubdued. 
We have feen how a contingent even bail] 
man’s knowledge and evades his power. À 
To iva'DE. v. n. 
1. To efcape; to flip a 
now uled with from. 
His wildom, by often 
was turned rather into a dex 
felt from dangers, than i 
pres ent. 


rading from perils, 
rity to deliver him- 
a providence to 
Bacon's Heny vil. 
Unarm'd théy might f 
Have cafily, as fpirits, evaded twift 
By quick HP remove 
2, To practife fophiltry or evaftons. 
The minitters of God are no: to evade or take 
R P . : 
rcfuge in any of thefe two forementioncd ways. 
as: f South, 
[Ev aG.a TO Naga evagor, Latino ye 
aét of wandering; excurfion ; ramble 3 
Geviati 


Milton. . 


ong chains of lofty mountains, which 
wough whole continents ealt and weit, ferve 
ftop the evararion of the vapours to the north 
d fouth in hot countries. Ray. l 
ANE'SCENT. adj. [evaneftens, Latin. ] 
Vanifhing ; imperceptible; leffening 
beyond the perception of the fenfes. 

The canal grows (till (maller and flendercr, fo 
as tha the evancfcent fulid and tluid will fcarce 
aier. slributinet. 


EVA 


The difference between right and wrong, on 
fome petty cafes, is almoft evanesfcent ~~ 
Wollafian. 
The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
- OF mellow fruit, the namelefs nations fece 
Of evanefeent infects. Themjon's Spring 
EVANGELICAL. adj. [evangelique, lv. 
evangelicus, Latin. } 
1. Agreeable to gofpel ; confonant to the 
chriftian law revealed in the holy gotpel. 
This dittinétion between moral guudnels and 
evangelical perfection, ought to have been ob- 
ferved. - 4D sIhuthnce, 
God will indeed judge the world in righteouf- 
nefs; but “tis by an evangelical, not a legal 
rightcoufnefs, and by the intervention of the man 
Chritt Jefus, who is the Saviour as well as the 
Judge of the world, Atterbury 
g. Contained in the gofpel. 
Thofe erangelical hymus they allow not to 
Rand in aur liturgy. Hecker, 
Eva’NGELiIsM. n. fe [from evangely.] 
The promulgation of the bleffed gofpel. 
Thus was this land faved from intidclity, 
through the apoftolical and miraculous evangelifm. 
y Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
[iveyyir®. | 
iftory of our Lord 


Eva‘NGELts 
I. A writer of the 
Jefus. n 
Each of thefe carly w 
evangelifis by name thei 


rs afcribe to the four 
eétive hiftorics. 
z Addi fon, 


Po the chriftian laws. 


Decay of Picty. 
ELIZE. V. a. [evangelizo, 
ayyeriew.} To inftruct in the 
r law of Jefus. 

The fpirit 
our’d firit on his apoftles, whom he fends 
T’ evangelize the nations: then on all 


Baptiz’d, fhall them with wond’rous gifts endue. 
Milton, 


EVA'NGELY. nef. (évxyyérrov, that 
is, poet tidings.] Good tidings; the 
meflage of pardon and falvation; the 

holy gofpel ; the gofpel of Jefus. 

Good Lucius 
That firft receiv’d chriltianity, 
The facred pledge of Chiiit’s evangely, 
Farry Qucen, 

'NID. adj. (evanidus, Latin. J Faint ; 
wg. evanefcent, 

vere is heat and ftrength enough in the 

ves odorate, there the [mell 


er cvanid and weaker than 
Bacon. 


plant to make 
of the flower is 
that of the leav 

= _ The decoéti of fimples, which bear the 
: vifible colours of bodies decucted, are dead and 
evanid, eee ommixtion of allum, argol, 
and the like. > y Brown. 
I put as great difference between our new 
lights and ancient truths, etween the fun and 
an evranid metcor. Cianuille 


‘ToEva'nisH. wa. [evanefco, Latin. } 
To vanih; to efcape from notice or 
perception, Á 

EvA'PORABLE. adj. [fro 
Eafñlv diffipated in fumes o 
Such cordial powders as are arom. 
virtue lies in parts that are of themf 
and eafily evaporad/e Pepe 
To EV A'PORATE. v.n. [evaporo, L 1”) 
To fly away in vapours or fumes ; to 
waite infenfibly as a volatile fpirit. | 
Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirir, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will all evapo- 
rate. oy | Denham, 


VoL. I : 


= 


evaporate. } 


UC 


Our works unhappily evaporated into words; 

we ihould have talked Iefs, and done morc. 
Decay of Piety. 

Being weary with attending the flaw confump- 
tion of the liquor, we fet it in a digefting furnace 
to cuaporate more nimbly. Boyle. 

Thus vapour falling upon joints which have not 
heat enough to difpel ity cannot be cured otherwife 
than by burning, by which it evaporates. Tempie. 

The enemy takes a furer way co confume us, 
by letting our courage cvupsrat: againit flones and 
rubbith. Swift. 

To EVAPORATE. 2. a. 
1. To drive away in fumes ; 
in vapours, 

If we compute that prodigious mafs of water 
daily thrown into the fea from all the rivers, we 
fhould then know how much is perpetually eva- 
porated, and catt again upon the continents tu fup- 
ply thofe innumerable ftreams. Bentley 

Convents abroad ave fo many retreats for the 
fpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, the filent, 
the pulitick, and the moroic, to fpend themfelves, 
and evaporate the noxious particles. Swift. 

We perceive clearly that fire will warm ot burn 
us, and will evaporate water, Warts’ Logick. 

2. To give vent to; tolet out in ebullition 


or fallies. 
My lord of Efex evaporated his thoughts in a 
fonnet to be {ung bcfore the queens Wotton. 


Evapora’rion. n. f. [from evaporate. } 
1. ‘The a& of flying away in fumes or 
vapours ; vent; difcharge. 
They are but the fruits of adyfted choler, and 
the evaporations of a vindictive fpirit. Howel. 
Evaporations are at fome times greater, accord- 
ing to the greater heat of the fun; fo wherever they 
alight again in rain, ’tis fuperior in quantity to the 
rain of colder feafons. Woodward, 
2. Theaé of attenuating matter, fo as to 
make it fume away. 
Thofe waters, by rarefaction and evaporation, 
afcended. Raleigh. 
3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which 
liquids are {pent or driven away in fteams, 
fo as to leave fome part itronger, or of 
a higher confiflence than before. 
Quincy 
Eva’ston. n. f. [evafum, Latin.) Ex- 
cufe ; fubterfuge ; fophiftry ; artifice ; 
artful means of eluding or efcaping. 
We are too well acquainted with thofe anfwers ; 
But his evafion, wing’d thus {wift with fcorn, 
Cannot outfly ou apprehenfions, = Saut/peare. 
Him, after all difputes, 
Fore’d I abfolve : all my etafons vain, 
And reafonings, though through mazes, lead me 
fill 
But to my own conviction, Ailton, 
In vain thou ttiis’ to cover thame with hame; 
Thou by evafions thy crime uncover it more. 
Milton. 


to difperfe 


Evasive. adj. [from evade. ] 
t. Pradtifing evafion ; elufive. 
Thus he, though con(cious of th’ etherial guef, 
Antwer'd evajrus of the Ny requett. Pope. 
2. Containing an evafion ;  fophiftical ; 
difhoneltly artful. 
Eva'stvery. adv. [from evafive.} By 
evafion ; elutively ; fophittically. 
EU’CHARIST. nd ifs [ivyxeurrae | ‘The 
act of giving thanks; the facramental 
a&t in which the death of our Redeemer 
is commemorated with'a thankful re- 
membrauce; the facrament of the Lord’s 
fupper. à 
Hi elf did hetter like of common bread to bc 
“fed in the auch rift. Hooker. 
Some receive the facram 


so ica s a means to pro- 
cure great graces and blefings, others as an cu- 
f. 7 Å‘ . 13 t v » . 
. . > 


srb 


5. Not having any pai 


EVE 


charif and an office of thankfgiving for what they 
have received, Tayler. 


Eucwart’stican. adj. [from encharij. } 

t. Containing acts of thankfgiving. 

The bitter part was Cuchariji a, which began 
at the breaking and bdletfing of che bread 

B n's Pulga Frvovs. 

[t would not he amifs to pur it into the eae. 

riflical part of our daily devotions: we praife 

thee, O God, fur our lunbs and fenfes. Ray. 

2. Relating to the facrament of the fup- 
per of the Lord. 

Eucno'rocy.a. f. [fuzgords i] A formu» 
lary of prayers. 

Evu’crasy. m f. [ivxszria.] An agreeable 
well proportioned mixture ci qualities, 
whereby a body is faid to be in a good 
itate of health. Quincy. 

Eve. n. f. [epen, Saxon; avend, or 

Evex. $ avond, Dutch.) 

1. The clofe of the day ; the latter part 
of the day ; the interval between bright 


light and darknefs, 
They, like fo many Alexanders, 
Have in thefe parts from imorn ‘till ever fought, 
And theath’d their fwords tor lack of argufffcnt. 
Shatfpeare. 
When the fun’s orb both even aud morn is 
bright, 
Then let no fear of forms thy mind affright. 
May's Virgil. 
Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On (ummer eres by haunted ftream. M lton, 
O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy ftray 
Waibleft at eve, when all the woods are fill. 
Milton. 
Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 
What the late ew’n, or early morn prepares. 
Dryden’s Virgi! 
Winter, oft at eve, refumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn. Ticmjon’s Spring. 
2. The vigil or falit to be obferved before 
a holyday. In this fenle only eve is ufed, 


not even. 
Let the immediate preceding day be kept as 
the eve to this great featt. Duppa. 
Even. adj. [epen, Saxon ; even, Dutch ; 
AqUUs y Latin. } 
1. Level; not rugged; not unequal ; 
{mooth as oppofed to rough. 
To {ce a beggar’s hrat in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Drydev, 
The prefent face of Rume is much more even 
and level than it was formerly. Addifon on Italy, 
The fuperficies of tuch plates are not cvez, but 
have many cavities and fwellings, which, now 
fallow fo ever, du a little vary the thicknefs of 
the plate. Newton's Opticks, 
2. Uniform; equal to itfelf. 
Lay the rough paths of peevill) nature ev’n, 
And open in each heart, a little hcav'n, 
3. Level with ; parallel to. 
That the net may be even tu the midh of «the 
aitur. Exodus. 
And thall lay thee even with the ground, Luke, 


4. Not having inclination E nor 


leaning to any fide. 

He was 

A nob!e fervant ta them; but he couid not 

Carry his honours eves,  Svyshjpeure’s Coriolanus, 

higher or lower 

than the other. | 
When Alexander demanded of one what was 

the fittcit teat of his cinpire, he laid a dry hide 

before him, and defircd him to fet+iis fuot on one 

fide thercot; which being done, ail the other parts 

uf the hide did rifedip; but when he did fet his 

foot inwtheemiddle, all the other parts lay flat and 

CUCM , Davies. 


6. Equal on both fides; fair; not favours 
ing either. 


iy e 40 


Rite 


X 


EVE 


Upheld by me, yet once more he fhall fand 
On even ground again his mortal foc. Miton. 


7. Without any thing owed, either good 


or ill; out of debt. 
We reckon with vour fevcral loves, 
And make us even with you; 
Henceforth be earls. Sialfoeare’s Macbeth. 
I will be even with thee, doubt it not. Shat/p 
{ do confefs 
The blind fad’s pow'r. while he inhabits there; 
Bat Wil be evs with him neverthelefs Suckling 
In taking revenge, a man is but eves with his 
enemy; but in pafting it over, he ts fuperior. 
Bacon's Feijuys. 
Even reckoning makes lifting friends: and the 
wav to make reckonings ever is to make them 
often. South 
The publick is always even with an author who 
has not a jult deference for them: the contempt 
is reciprocal. Addi for. 
The true reafon of this Arange dodtrine was to 
be evens with the magtttrate, who was againit 
them; aud they refolved at any rate to be againft 
him. stitcrbury, 
8. Calm; not fubje&t to elevation or de- 
preflion ; not uncertain, 
Defies compos'd, affections ever en's, 
Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav’n. 
Pope. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts ; 
not odd. 
Let iim tell me whether the number of the 
fars he ever or udd. Taylor's Rule of Living Hoty. 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit in 
the lateral divifion of man by ever and odd, af- 
cribing the odd unto the right fide, and even unto 
the Ictt. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 


To Even. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1, To make even. 
2. To make out of debt ; to put in a ftate 


in which either good or ill is fully repaid. 
Nothing can, or fhall content my foul, 
Till] Lam evened with him wife for wife. 


3. To level; to make level. 
This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which 
Alexander is faid to have repaired. Raleigh. 
Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammo- 
mile; for now the ground is fupple, and it will 
even all inequalities. Evelyn 


To E’'ven.v. n. To be equalto. Now dif- 
uled. 


A like ftrange obfervation taketh place here as 
at Stonehenge, that a redoubled numbering never 
evenerk with the firit. Cariu 


E'ven. adv. [often contracted to cv’n. ) 
1. A word of ftrong affertion ; verily. 
Even to did thofe Gauls poffefs the coafts. 
Spenfer’s Ireland 
Thou waft a foldicr 
Even to Cato’s with; not fierce and terrible 
Only in ftrokes. Shakfpeare's Macneth. 
Dang’rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 
W ould tcatter all the fpices on the (treim, 
Andin a word, yea even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. Shak fpearc. 
It isnot much that the good mran ventures; 
after this life, if there be no Gud, he is as weil as 
the bad; butii therc Le a God, is infinitely better, 
even as much jas unipeakable and eternal happi 
nels is better than eaticme and endlefs mifery. 
' Tillet fon. 
He might a well have employed his time, 
as fume princes have done, in catching moles. 
Atterbury 


2. Notwithftanding; though it was fo that- 
All l can fay for thofe pot ves is, that I knew 
they were bad enough to ; leafe even when I wrote 
them. aw Dryden 
3. Likewife ; not only fo, but alfo. 
Tne motions of al! the lights of heaven mig!t 
afford meafures of time, if we could uumber 
them; but mof of thafe motions ac not cvident, 


Shakf 


| 


4.40 much as. 


6. A term of conceffion. 


z 


E VB 


and the great lights are {ufficient, and ferve alfo %o 

meafure even the motions of thofe others. Helder. 

Here all their ragc, aad ev’a thcit murinurs 
ceafe, 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. 


Pope. 


EVE 


6. Calmnefs s freedom. from perturbation ; 
equanimity. 

Though he appeared to relith thefe bleffings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the lofs of them, 
when it happencd, with great eompofure and 
evennefs of mind. wltterbury. 

EVENSONG. a. fe [even and fong. ] 
1. Theform of worhhip ufed in the evening. 

Thee, ’chantrefs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy everfong, Milton. 

If a man weicybut of a day’s life, it is well 
if he lat "till evenfonz, and then fays his compline 
an hour before thetime. Taylor, 

2. The evening ; the clofe of the day. 
He tun'd lus notes bath eUcnfory und ENTR 
Dryden, 
Eventing. n. f. [evcn and tide.] The 
time of evening. 
A (warm ot gnats at eventsdte, 
Out of the fens af Allan do asife, 
Their murmuring fmali trumpets founding wide. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Jac went out to meditate at the evenride. 


Gencfis. 
EVENT. n. f. (eventus, Latin. ] 
1, An incident ; anything that happens 
good or bad. ay 
There is one ever 
wicked. 
Oh heavy ti 


Books give the fame turn to our thoughts 
that cumpany docs to our cynverfation, without 
loading our memories, of Making us eve fenhble 
of the cl.ange, Sit. fe 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a 
fecret comparifon is implied: as, even 
the great, that is, the great like the mean. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wath your Rains, 
But lung contracted nith ev'2 inthe foul remains. 

Dry. ter. 

I have made feveral difcoveries which appear 
new, ever to thote who are verfed in criical 
learning. «lalifon’s Spe€ator. 


Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, l fhall c’e let it pafs. Collier. 
EVENHA'NDED. adje [even and hand.) 
Impartial; equitable. 
Evenhanded juftice 
Returns th’ ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 
To our own lips. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
EVENING. n. / fepen, Saxon; avend, 
Dutch.) The clofe of the day; the 
beginning of night. 
1 fhall fatl 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man fee me more. Shakfpeare. 
The devil is now more laborious than ever, the 
long day of mankind drawing towards an evening, 
and tle world’s tragedy and time near at an ende 
Raleigh's Hifiory. 
M'an time the fun defcended from the fkies, 
And the bright evening ttar began to nite. 
Dryden's Enea. 
It was the facred rule among the Pythagoreansy, 
that they fhould every evening thrice run over 
the actions and affairs of the day. Watts. 
E'vENLY. adv. [from even. ] 
1. Equally ; uniformly ; in an equipoife. 
In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed; 
no particles could convene by mutual attradtion ; 
for every one there mut have infinite matter 
around it, and therefore muft reft for ever, being 
evenly balanced between infinite attractions. 
Bentley 


to the rightcous and to the 
 Ecelese 
» begctting fuch events! 
< Shut jpeare’s Hemy Vie 
2. The confequence™of an action; the 
conclufion; the upfl 
Two {pears from Mcleager’Sshand were fent, 
With cqual force but various in th’ event ; 
The firk was fix’d in earth, the fecond ftuod 
On the boar’s brifiled back, and/deeply drank 
his blood Dryden, 
To EVENTERATE. V. a. [ epentero, Lat.} 


Torip up; to oper by rip he belly. 
In a bear, which the hunters eve?ten or 
opened, F beheld the young ones, with a cir 


parts ciftindt. Brown. 
Eve NrruL. adj. [event and full.) Fu 
of incidents ; full of changes of fortune. 
Laf {cence of all, 
That ends this tiange eventful hiftory, 
Is fecond childifhnets. Shakfp. ts pou like it.. 


To Eve’NTILATE. v. n. [eventilo, Latin. ] 

1. To winnow ; to fft out. 

2. To examine; to difcufs, Di. 

Eve'wruar. adj. [from event.] Hap- 
pening in confequence of any thn 
confequential. 

Eve’NTUALLY. adv. [from ez 
the event; in the 


confequence. 

Hermione has but inten 
difobliged you; and ha 
better scturn, by reftorin 


2. Levelly ; without afperities. 

A palifh clearnefs, evenly and {moothly fpread ; 
not overthin and wafhy, but of a pretty folid 
conhiftence. Wotton, 

3. Without inclination to either fide ; in 


a potture parallel to the horizon; hori- 
zo.tally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to be level 
by nature, and evenly ciftant fromthe centre, ane 
waxes deeper and deeper the farther one faileth 
from the fhore. Brerewocd. 

4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 

You ferve a great and gracious mafte:, and 
there is a moit hopeful young prince: it behaves 
you to carry yourtelf wifely and evenly between 
them both, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

EVENNESS. n. f. [from even.) 
te Siate of being even. 
2. Uniformity ; regularity. 

The ctner molt readily yieldeth to the revolu- 
tions of the ccle(tial bodies, and the making 
them with that evennefs and celerity is requilite in 
them all. Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, 


3. Equality of furface; levelnefs. 


4. Freedom from inclination toceither fide ; 
horizontal pofition. 

A crooked ftick is not straitned, unlefs it be 
bent as far onthe clear contisry ide} that fo it 
may fettle ie at the length in a middle ftate 
of evenne/s between both, Hooker. 


5. Impartiality ; equal refpeét. 


nally, not eventually,. 
| made your-flame a 
ou your own heart. 


Boyles Seraphick Loves 
E’ver. adv. [æpnef Saxon, I} 


1. At any time | 
Men know by this time, if ever they will know. 
whether it be good or evil which hath. been fo 
long retained. Hooker, 
It tou haft that, which I have greater reafon 
to believe now than ever, I mean valour, this 
might fhew it. Shak{peare. 
You fcrve a mafter who. is as free from the 
envy ofefriends, as ever any king was. Bacon. 
uv few tranflations deferve praife, that I fcarce 
r faw any which deferved pardon.  Denhum, 
The moft fenfual man that ever was in the 
world never felt fo delicious a pleafure as a clear 
~con{cience. Tilletfon, 
By repeating any idca of any Iength of time, 
as of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as 
we will in our own thoughts, and adding them to. 
one another, without ever coming to the end of 
fuch addition, we come by the idca of eternity. 
Locke. 


2. Atall times; always; without end. 
God hath had ever, and ever thall have, fome 

church vifible upon the earth. Hooker 
I fce thirgs may ferve long, bit not furve 

ever, Shukfpeare. 
Riches endlefs is as poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he fhall be poor. 

Shakfprare's Orhello 

Blinded greatnefs, ever in turmoil, 

Still fecking happy life, makes lite a toil. Daniel. 


There under ebona thades, and low-brow'd 
rocks, 
In dark Ci:nmerian defart ever dwell. fulton, 


The inclinations of the peuple mult ever have 
a great influenc Temple. 
He mhall ever love, and always be 
The fubject of my fcorn and cruelty. Dryden. 
Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing lolt 
out of nature, though every thing is altered. 
f d Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
Ever fince that time Lifander has been at the 
Louie. d Tatler. 
Immortel Vida! on whofe honour’d brow 
Tuc poct’s bays and critick’s ivy grow, 
Cécinona now thall ever baalt thy nanic, 
A: pest in place to Mantua, neatin fame. Pope. 
3. for ever, Etevmally ; to perpetuity. 
Men are like a company of poor infects, 
whero fome are beesykdelignud with Rowers 
and their fweetnels; others beetles, delighted 
with other kinds of vian which, having en- 
jeyed fora feafun, th ale to be, and exist 
no more for ever. Locke 
We'll tothe temple: there you'll find your fon; 
And there beserOwn'd, or give him wp for ever. 
at, Philips. 


fomctimes reduplicated. 

For evemand for ever, farewell Cafius. Sat/. 
W a laid, who values no icale, though 
Juiand years, nor any citate that is not 
: Temple. 
ting puints the fatal lock diffever 
om the fair head for ever and for ever. Pope. 


g. At one time, as ever and anon : that is, 


at one time and another; now and then. 
Su long as Guyon with her communed, 
Vato the ground the cait her modett cye ; 
And ever and anon, with rofy red, 
The bathful blood her fnowy checks did dye. 
Fairy Queen. 
The fat ones would be ever and anon making 
fport wath the lean, and callthg them ftarvelings. 
L’ Fjirange. 
He lay ftretch’d along, 
And ever and anon a fiient tear 
Stole down and tickled from his hoary beard. 
Dryden. 


that harmful creature ever 

{ces the apoftle fafe from 

Hall. 

ifcovered, neither the owner of 
body clfe are zver the richer 

Collier en Pride. 


Tr fuices to the nity uf any idea, that it be 
~ confidered as one repreicutatiun or picture, thougn 
* made up of ever 10 many Particulars. Locke. 
© There muf be fomewhere fucha rink as man: 

And all the queftion, wrangle fo long, 

Is only this, if God has plac’d wrong ? 
b's Ejfays. 
e, A word of enforcement, or aggravation. 

As foon as ever he had done it; that is, 
immediately after he had donesit. In 
this fenfe it is fcarcely ufed but in 
liar language. 
That ever this fellow thould have fewer 

> than a parrot, and yet the fon of a woman. 
Shak/peare’s Henry vi 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever 
they came at the bottom of the den. Daniel, 


That purfe in your hand, has a twin-brothcr, 
‘stig like him as iver he can look, Dryden. 


the lefs, becau 
that poifon. , 

For a mine u 
the ground o 


wren VE 


As foon as e'er the bird is dead, 
Opcning again, he lays his claim 


To half the profit, haif the fame. Prior. 


EFV, E 


We arc in God through the knowledge which 
is had of us, and the love which is born towards 
us, frorn everlafling. Hooker, 


The tite of duke had beca funk in the family | Everna'3TinGLy, adv. [ from everlafl- 


crer fince the attainder of the great duke ut 
Suffolk. Addifon ca Italy, 


8. Ever a. [as every, that is, even ich 
or ever each is cach one, all.] Any. 
This word is ftill retained in the Scottith 
dialect. 

J am old, I am old. 
—I love thee better than I love e'er a {curvy 
young ley of them all. : Shakfpeare, 

g. It is often coutraéted into eer. 

to. It is much ufed in compotition in the 
fente of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring, endur- 
ing without end. It is added almoft 
arbitrarily to neutral participles and ad- 
jectives, and will be fuffictently explained 
by the folowing inllances : 

Evek bU'BBLING. adj. [ever and bubbling.) 
Boiling up with perpetual murmurs. 

Panting murmurs, ftill'd out of her breast, 
That cverbubbling (pring. Crajhaw 

EVER BU'RNING. adj. [ever and burning. } 
Unextinguihed. 

His tail was ttretched out in wond'rous length, 
That to the houfe of heavenly gods it rauglit; 

And withextorted power and borrow’d ttrength, 
The everdurning lamps from thence it brought. 


Spenfer 
Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With everburning tulphur unconfum'd. Milton. 


EVERDU'RING. adj. [ever and during. ] 


Eternal; enduring without end. 

Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of 
felh, bebold the highctt heavens, and thence 
bring Knowledge to contemplate the everduring 
glory and termlefs joy. Raleigh. 

Heav'n open’d wide 

Her everdurizg gates, harmonious found ! 

On golden hinges moving. Milton, 
EverGre’en. adj. [ever and greea.] Ver- 

dant throughout the year. 

There will I build Lim 
A monument, and plant it rourd with fhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. 
M:lton. 

The juice, when in greater plenty than can be 

exhaled by the fun, renders the plant evergreen. 
tirburknos on stliments. 
EVERGREEN. n. f. A plant that retains 


its verdure through all the feafons. 

Some of the nardiett evs: greens may be tranf- 
planted, efpecially if the weather be moift and 
temperate. Evelyn. 

I find you are again(t Alling an Englith garden 
with evergreens. Abd: fons SpePater. 

EVERHONOURED. adj. [ever and hsnour- 
ed.) Always held in honour or elteem, 

Mentes, an cverfonour'd name, of old 
High in Ulyi¥es’ tocial lint enroli’d. Pope. 

EVERLASTING. ad’, [ever and lafling.] 
A Laiting or enduring without end; per- 
petual; immortal; eternal, 

Whether we fhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our everlafling farewell take: 

For ever, and for cvcr, farewell Caffius. S'iakf. 

The everlafiing liie, both of body znd foul, 
in that future itate, whether in blifs or woc, hath 
been saded. Hammond. 

And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 

Laid in a fcale with ever/afiing death! Denham. 
2. It is ufed of palt as well as future eter- 
nity, though not fo properly. 
fas A STANG. n. J. Eternity; eternal 
duration whether pait or future. 

From everiufiiag to oy fizug thou art God. 

f Palms, 
Ja i 
A 


ing.) Eternally ; without end. 
I'll hate him everlufting!y, 

That bids me be of comfurt any more. S4ak/p, 

Many have made them(clves ever/ufling’y tidi- 
culous. Swift. 

Evert.a'sTiNGNesp n. f. [from ever- 

lafling.] Eternity ; perpetuity ; an in- 
deħnite duration. 

Nothing could make me fooner to confefs, 
That this world had an everlaflingnefs, 
Than to confider that a year is run 


Since both this lower world’s and the fun’s fun 
Did fet. Donne. 

Evert vinG. adj. [ever and fiving.]} 
Living wythout end ; immortal; eternal; 
inceffant. 

Is nut from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that molt glorious houfe, that gliRt’reth trighe 
With burning tars and everliving fires? F. Queen, 

In that he is man, he received lite from the 
Father, as from the fountain of that everliving 
Dey. Hooker. 

God's juftice in the onc, and his goodnefs in the 
other, is cxercilec for evermoic, as the eve living 
fubjcéts of wis reward and punithment. Ralerg’. 

The inftin@& of brutes and infeéts can be the 
effect of nothing elfe than the wifdom and skill of 
a powcrful et'erliving agent. Newtor. 

EVERMORE. adv. [ever and more.] Al- 
ways; eternally. More feems an exple- 
tive accidentally added, unlefs it figni- 
fied originally from this time: as, ever- 
more, always, henceforward; but this 
fenfe has not been ftrictly preferved. 

It govern'd was, and guided evermore, 
Thorough wifdom of a matron grave and hoare. 

Fairy Queen. 

Sparks by nature evermore afpire, 

Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs flee. 
Davies, 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow trom 
the prefence of God for evermore, infinitely before 
the tranfitory pleafures of this world.  Tiélorfee. 

EvERO'PEN., adi, [everandopen.] Never 
clofed ; not at any time (hut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always 
watching over our a¢tions, and has an erer- 
open ear to all our words. Taylor. 

EVERPLE'ASING. adj. [everand pleafing.] 
Delighting at all times ; never ceafing 
to give pleafure. 

The everplcafing Pamela was content to urge & 
little farther for me. Sidney. 

Forfaking Sheria's evs: pleafing thore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope. 

To Eve'rse. v.a. [everfus, Latin.}] To 
overthrow; to fubvert; to deftroy,. 
Not ufed. 

The foundation af this principle is totally 
everfed by the ingenious commentatorgdpon i 
material beings. g Glanville. 

To Event. v.a. [everto, Latin.} To 
deftroy ; to overthrow. 

A procefs is valid, if the juri(didtion of the 
judge is not yet everted and ovesthrown. Mylife. 

EVERWA'TCHFUL. ad; 
ul.) Always vigilan 

Plac’d atthe kelm he f 
Nor Clos'd in fleep his 

E’very. ad. [Ino 

that is ever each ; aren ealc, Saxon. ] 

t. Each one of all. Every has therefore 

no plural fignification. 

f He propofeth unto God their necefities, and 
h 


ever and earch- 


nd mark‘d the ies, 
watchful cyes. Pepe. 
language everich, 


ey their own requefts for relief in every of them. 
Hooker 
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EVI 


All the congregation ate holy; every one of 
them. Numbers. 
The king made this ordinance, that every twelve 
years there thould be fet forth two thips. Bacon. 
The virtue and force of every of thele thiee is 
Mrewdly silayed. Faw» nd’s Fundamentals. 
Anittotle has long fince ulicrved, bow unica- 
fonable it is tu expect the fame king vi proof for 
every thing, which we Lave tor tome things. 
I lletfn 
nnds that 
it to the 


Every one, that has an ides of a foot, 
he can repeat that idea, and, joming 
former, make the idea of two fect. Locke. 

From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 
And broken fislitnings Hath trom cr me ia 

Pope's Statius. 

EvVERY-WHERE. [n all places ; in cach 
place. 

Tne fuhfance of the body of Chit was not 


every-where (con, nor did it every-wuaere fuffcr 


death; everyewhere it could not be entombed: 
it is not eucry-where now, being exalicd isto hea- 
ven. Hoster. 
Ir I fend my fon abroad, how is it poffible to 
keep him from vice, which is every-were fo in 
fafhion? Locke. 
*Tis no-where to be found, or every-wicre. 
Pepe 
E’veryounc. adj. fever and young.) 
Not fubjet to old age, or decaying ; 
undecaying. 
Joys everyoung, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year. Pope. 
E’vespropren. n. f. [eves and dropper. ] 
Some mean fellow that fkulks about a 
houfe in the night to liken. 
What makes you liftening there? Get farther 
off; I preacn not to thec, thou wicked evefirop- 
tr. Dry.ien’s Spanijh Fryer. 
Do but think how becoming your tunction itis 
to be difguifed like a flave, and an ezefdrspper, 
“under the women’s windows. Dryden. 
To Eve'sriGate. v.a. [evefligo, Latin. ] 
To fearch out. Did. 
Even. x. / [This word is fo written by 
moit writers; but fince the original ip, 
Saxon, or Welf yewn, more A S the 
eaher orthography of yew, I have refer- 
Tred it thither.] A tree. 
At the fir Qretch of both his hands he drew, 
And almoft joined the horns of the tough eugh. 
Drydin’s Eneid. 
To EVICT. v. a. [evinco, Latin ] 
3. To diipoffefs of by a judicial courfe. 
The law of England would fpcedily e17& them 
out of thei poffeffion, and therefore they held it 
the beit policy to caft off the yoke of Englith law. 
Davies on Ireland. 
2. To take away by a fentence of law. 
His lands were curdted from him. 
King ‘James’ Declaration. 
a To prove; to evince. Little ufed. 
| This nervous tuid has never been difcovered in 
teas by the fenfes, however affifted ; nor 
its necetl: x evicted by any cogent experiment, 
Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 
TE fenon, n [from ewd. ] 
Difpo fin or deprivation by a defini- 
tive fentence of a court of judicature. 
If any of the parties be nid atleep under pre- 
tence of arbitrement, and the other party doth 
cautioufly get the Aart at common law, yet the 
preturian court “a et back all things, and no 
refpect nad to er étion or difpoficfion. Bacon. 
2. Proof; cide ; certain teftimony. 
A plurality of voices carries the queftion, in all 
our debates, but aia an expedient for peace 
than an ev/éron of the right. L’ Efirange. 


EVIDENCE. ne f. [Frencht]) > 

y. The fate of being evident ; clearnefs ; 
indubitable ; certainty ; notoriety, 

2. Teftimony ; proof. . 


PRL ric 
; m zi 
EVI 
J had dclivered the evidence of the purchafe 
unto Baruch. Jeremiah. 
Unreafonable it is to expect the fame kind of 
proof and evisenec for every thing which we have 
fur fome things. Titlotfon, 
Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, 
hes left us an evidence, under his own hand, “tt 
much he was verfed in country afairs. Locke. 
They bear evidence to a hiltory in defence of 
chrittianity, the truth of which hiftory was their 
motive to embrace chrittiunity. “hdl fon, 
. Witnefs; one that gives evidence. In 
this fenfe it is fometimes plural: as, the 
evidence were fworn: but fometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as cadences. 
To fyear he jaw three saches through a door, 
As Afiatick -vdeness lwore. Drydews Juvenal. 
There are buuks extant, which they muit necds 
allow of as proner | whdenes 5 even the mighty vo- 
lumes of viftble nature, and the everlaiting tables 
of right reafon. Benticy. 


To Evipence. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


t. To prove 5 to “vince. 
Tine horfes mut be evvdenced by good tcftimo- 
nies to have been bred in Ireland. Temple. 
If they be principles evident of themfelves, they 
necd nothing to evidence them. Tulotfor. 
Thefe things the chriftian religion require, as 
mizht be evidences from texts. Tillotfon. 
2. To thow; to make difcovery of. 
Thonon carth hadit profper’d, which thy looks 
Now alfo evidence. Milton's Paradife Lop. 
Although the fame truths be elicited and ex- 
plicated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 


tao 


are morc clearly evidenced in the contemplation of 


man. Hale's Origin of Mankind 
E’vevent. adj. [French] Plain ; appa- 


rent; notorious. 

It is Paci. in the gencral frame of nature, that 
things molt manifest unto fenfe have proved ob- 
{cure unto the underflanding. Brows, 

They are incapable of making conquefts upon 
their neighbours, which is evident toali that know 
their conftitutions. Temp!e. 

Children minded not what was faid, when it 
was evident to them that no attention was fuf- 
ficient. Leckee 

E’vipentry. adv. [from evident.] Appa 
rently ; certainly ; undeniably. 

Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial pow’r and full effects of love. Prior. 

The printing private letters is the worft furt of 
betraying converfation, as it evident!y has the mof 
extenfive ill confcquences. Pope. 


E'VIL. adj. [ypel, Saxon ; euvel, Dutch. J 
1, Having bad qualities ab any kind ; not 


ood. 
He hath brought up an cvi? name upon a virgin. 
Deuteronomy. 
An evil difcafe cleaveth falt unto him; and 
now that he lieth, he thall rite up no more. 
Pfalms. 
The good fig’s very good, and the evil very 
evil, that cannot be eaten they are fo evil. 
Jeremiah 
That hour he cured many of evil fpirits. Luke. 
2. Wicked; bad; ; corrupt. 
Is thine cyc ez’, becaufe I am good? Matt. 
The imagination of man’s heart is evi/ from 
his youth. Genefis. 
3. Unhappy; miferable; calamitous. 
And the officers did fce that they were in evi? 
cafe. Exodus. 
All the days of the affi€ted are evil. Prcuerdhs. 
4. Mifchievous; deltruétive ; ravenous. 
It is my fon’s coat; an evil beaft hath de- 
voured him. Gencfis. 


E’vin. n. / [generally contracted to ill. J 


I. Wickednels 3a crime. 


ot c jea ccilmore Ah 
Of horrid a KS devil more dam 
pz evilsto top I Macs Shalfpeare® s Machith. 


. Injury; fee 


| 


EVI 
1 Whofo rewardeth evil for good, evil hall not 


depart from his houfe. Proverbs. 
Let thine enemics, and they that feek evil to 
my lord, s Nabal. Samuel, 
ch Maligni y; Corruption. 
The eari of the fons of men is full of evil. 
Eccles, 
4. Misfortune; calamity. 
Shall we reccive good at the hand of God, and 
fhall we not receive cul? "Fob, 


A prudent man fo. teeth the eri/, and hidetl: 
himieif. Proverbs. 


Ir we will tand ing at imaginary evils, let 
us never blame a horte tor itarting at a thedow. 
us L Fyrranges 
Evil is what is apt to produce or inereate any 
pain, or dimiith "ny pleafure in us; or elfe to 
procure us any cvi’, or deprive us of any good. 
Locke. 
5. Malady; difeafe: as the ding’s evil, 
What's the difeafe ne means? 

— Tis cali’d the evil. Siukfprare’s Mucheth, 
E'vin. adv. [commonly contracted to il. J 
1. Not well in whatever refpect. 

Ah, froward Clarence, evil it befeems thee, 

To flatter Henry, and foriaket': v brother! Shukfp. 
2. Not well, nOr y ully ; not inno- 

cently. 

If 1 have fpoken e€ 

but if well, why f 


» bear witnefs of the evil; 


ett a me? Joln. 
3. Not well; not pily ; ; not fortunately. 
It went'evi/ with his ho 


c. Deuteronomy, 
4. Injurioufly ; not kin 


The Egyptians evs/ cntreate 
us. 


5. It is often ufed in compoh 
a bad weaning to a word ; 
“as in all other cafes, it is in 
dialect generally contracted 


us, and ati&ted 


Deuteronom 1ye 


EvivaFFe CTED. adj. [evil and 
Not kind ; not difpofed to kindnefs. 
The unbelieving Jews ttirred up the Gentiles, 
and made their minds evilaffeed againgt the 
brethren. Ats. 
EviLDO’ER. n. f. (evil and doer.] Male- 
factor; one that commits crimes. 
Whereas they fpeak cvit aganit you as evi/- 
doers, they may hy yout good works glority God. 
Peter. 
Evirra/voureD. adj. [evil and favour. } 
Ill countenanced ; having no goodafpeét. 
Machiavel well a Aria though in an evil favour 
inftance, there is no titing to the force of nat 
except it be corroborated by cuftom. 


EviILFa’VOUREDNESS. 


favoured.) Deformit 


Thou fhalt nat facrifce unto the Tied any bul- 


lock, or fheep, wherein is b ‘mith, or any evils 
favourednefs. ru A 
id.) Not well. 


E'viLLy. adv. ffrom 
all cool the hearts 


This a&t, fo evi/’y born 
Of al) his people, and treeze Eup their zeal. Shak. 
Evitmi/xbeEn. adj. [evil and mind.) Ma- 
licious ; mi{chievous; malignant ; wicked; 
infidiou 
But m feai’d, that travelling fo late, 

Some er i/m: ae beai might lic in wait, 

And, without witnefs, wreak thcir hidden hate. 
Dryden. 
ssl n. We [from evil.) Contra- 
to goodnefs ; badnefs of whatever 


E’vı 
ad. 


Phe mori! goodnefs and congruity, or evilnefsy 
vAtnefs, and unfeafonablenefs of moral or natu- 
ral aćtions, falls nut within the verge of a brutal 
faculty. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


EvirsPe akinc. n. f. [eviland /peaking. | 
Slander ; defamation; calumny; cen- 
forioufnels. 


EUN 
Wherefore laying afide all malice and all guile, 
and hvpucrifies and cnvics, and all evi//peakings. 
F Peter, 
Evirwi'sHinc. adj. [evil and wifb.] 
Withing evil to; having no good will. 
They heard of this fudden going vut, in a 
country full ol evil wifhing minds to. ards him., 
Sidney. 
Eviewo'rker. n. f. [evil and work.] 
One who does wickednels. 
Beware of dogs, beware of evifworkers. Phil. 
To EVINCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin.] To 
prove; to fhow ; to manifelt ; to make 
evident. 
Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them as of thee begot; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Theis naturol pravity. Milton's Paradije Loft 
That religion, teaching a future itate of fouls, 
is a probability; and that its contrary cannot, 
with cqual piobability, be proved, we have 
eviiced. South, 
The greater abfurdities are, the more ftrongly 
they evince the fallity of that fuppofition from 
whence they flow. sttterbury 
Evi'sciuee. adj. [from evince. }] Capable 
of proof; demontty 
Implanted inftinéts in 
highly reafonable and ufe 
evincibte by true rcafon to Besuch. Hale. 
Evi'xncisiy. adv. È evincible.] In 
fuch a manner as to force conviction, 


To E'vinaTe. @. a. [eviratus, Latin.) 
To deprive@® manhood; toemafculate. 
To Evi'sceRaTe. v. a. [evifcero, Lat. ] 

To embowel; to draw; to deprive of 
 theentrails; to fearch within the entrails. 
E'viTaBLE. aay. [evitabilis, Lat.) Avoid- 

able; that may be efcaped or fhunned, 
ivers things evil, all being not evitable, 
c take one; which one, faving only in cafe of 


fo great urgency, were nut othcrwile to be taken 
Hooker. 


To EVITATE. v. a. [evito, Latin.] To 


avoid ; to fhun; to efcape. 
Therein the doth evitate and thun 
A thoufand irreligious curfed hours, 
Which furced marriage would have brought upon 
her. Shuk fpeure, 
Evita’rion. n. f. [from evitute.] The 
at of avoiding. 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union and 
utation, of fulution of continuity. Bacon 
NAL. adj. [eviturnus, Latin. ] 
in a limited fenfe; of duration 


not N long. 


EVITE'RNITY. n. fe [eviternitas, low 

Latin.] Duration; not infinitely, but 
indefinitely long. 

Eu'Locy. n. S. Av and asy. ] Praife; 
encomium ; panegyrick. 

Many brave young mind: have oftentimes, 
thraugh hearing the praifes and famous eulagies of 
worthy men, been ttirred up to affect the like 
commendations. Spenjer on Ireland. 

If fome men’s appetites find mareo in 
difcord, than inthe harmony of th ic quires; 
yet even thefe feldom mifs to be attected with 
eulogies given themfelves. Decay of Piety, 

E’'UNUCH. n. S. [inevel O 
is caltrated or emafculated. 

Hc hath gelded the common wealth, and 
it an eunuch. Shakjpeare’s Henry 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, th 
much of Venus duth dim the fight; and yet 
eunuchs, which arc unable to generate, are never- 
thelefs alfo dimfighted. Bacon's Nat. Hij. 

So charm'd you were, you ceas’d awhile to 

doat 
On nonfenfe gargl’din an cunuch'sthroat, Fenton. 


utes are in themfelves 
ıl to their ends, and 


$ 
E UP 


To Ev’NUCHATE. v. a. 
eunuch, 

It were an impoMble a&t toeunuchate or caftrate 
themfelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Evoca’tion. n. f. [evocatio, Latin. ] 
The a& of calling out. 

Would truth ditpenfe, we could be content 
with Plato, that Knowledge were but reinen- 
brance, that intelleétual acquifition were but 
reminilccntial etscation, Brown, 

Inftead of a defcent into icll, it feems rather 
a conjuring up, or an evocation of the dead 
from hell. Notes to Odyffcy. 

Evona tion. n. f- [evolo, Latin.) ‘The 
aét of flying away. 


To EVO'LVE. v. a. [evolvo, Latin.] To 
unfold ; to difentangle. 

The animal foul fooner expands and evolves 
itfelf tu its full orb and extent than the human 
foul. Hale. 

This litric aive principle, as the body in- 
crcafeth and dilateth, evo/verh, diffufeth, and 
expandeth, if not his fubftantial exiftence, yet 
his energy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


FME votive si va. ‘To open itlelf; to 
difclofe itfelf. 


Ambrofial odours 
Does round the air ev:o/ming fcents diffule ; 
Tic holy ground is wet with heav’nly dews 
Prior. 
EvoLU'TION. n. f. [evolutus, Latin. ] 
1, The act ofgunrolling or unfolding. 

The fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline 
bodies was preceded by almott innumerable evs- 
lutions, which were fo various, that the little 
bodies came to obvert to cach other thofe parts 
by which they might be belt fattened together. 

Bayle. 
2. The feries of things unrolled or unfolded. 

The whole evolution of ages, from eycrlafting 
to everlatting, is fo colle&tedly and pretentihically 
reprefented to God at once, as if all things 
which ever were, are, or fhall be, were at this 
very initant really prefent. Moore. 

3. [In geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, orany other 
curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all 
its parts do meet together, and equally 
evolve or unbend ; fo that the fame line 
becomes fucceffively a lefs arch of a re- 
ciprocally greater circle, ’till at lalt they 
turn into a firaight line. Harris. 

4. [In ta&icks.] The motion made by a 
body of men in changing their poltnre, 
or form of drawing up. And thefe evo- 
lutions are doubling of ranks or files, 
countermarches, and wheelings. Harris. 

5. votu'’rion of Pogvers, | In algebra. ] 
Extracting of roots from any given 
power, being the reverfe of involution. 


To make an 


Harris. 
Evomi'rton. n. f, [evomo, Latin.] The 
act of vomiting out. Did. 


Ev'patory. n. f. [eupatorium.] A plant. 
Eupuo'nicat. adj. | fromeuphony. | Sound- 
ing agreeably, D4. 
EUPHONY. n. f. (ivQuic.) An agree- 
able found ; the contrary to harfhnefs. 
EurHO'RBIUM. a. f 
t. A plant. 


_ It bath flowers and fruit like the (purge, and 
is allo ful f an hot harp milky juice. The 
plants are a “eh and fhaped fomewhat like 


i hhechilt commonly befer 


the cereus or to 
with {pines, and for the m rt hath no leaves. 
Miser. 
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2. A gum refi, brought to us always in 
drops or grains, of a bright yellow be- 
tween a {traw and a gold colour, and a 
{fmooth glofly furface. It has no great 
{mell, but its tate is violently acrid and 
naufeous. It is ufed medicinally in fina- 
pifins. Hill, 

Eu’purasy. n. f. [euphrafia, Lat.) The 
herb eyebright; a plant fuppofed to 
clear the fight. 

Then purg’d with eaphrafy, and ruc, 
The vifual nerve; for he had much to fee; 
And from the well of life thice drops intitle. 
Milton, 

Euro'cLynon. n. f. [ivex dur] A wind 
which blows between the eaft and north, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterra- 
nean. [tis of the nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls fuddenly on Mips, makes 
them tack about, and fometimes caufes 
them to founder, as Pliny obferves. 

Calmet. 


There arofe againft it a tempeituous wind cal- 
led euroclydan. Ads. 
EU RUS. n. f. [Latin.] The eat wind. 
Eurus, as all other winds, mutt be drawn with 
blown checks, wings upon his thoulders, and his 
body the coluur of theiawny moon. Peachant. 
Merytumy. n. f. [ivr] Harmony 5 
regular and fymmetrical meafure. 
EUTHANASIA, ? a, J: [irSaracic. } 
EuTHANA’SY. § An eafy death. 
A recovery, in my cafe, and at my age, is ime 
poMible: the kindelt with of my friends is eutha- 
nafia. Arbuthnot. 


Evu'LstoN. n. f- [evulfio, Latin.] The 
act of plucking out. 
From a friét enquiry we cannot maintain the 
evulfion, or biting off any parts. Brown, 
EvULGATION. n.f. [evulgo, Latin. | The 
act of divulging; publication. Did. 
Ewe. n. f. [¢ope, Saxon.) ‘The fhe theep ; 
the female to the ram. 
Ranais have more wreathed horns than ewes. 
Bacon, 
Hafte the facrifice ; 
Sev'n bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufe; 
And for Diana feven unfpotted ewuss. Dryden. 
E'WER. n. f. [from ean, perhaps anciently 
eu, water.) A velel im which water is 
brought for wafhing the hands. 
J dreamt of a Alver baion and ever to-night. 
Stukfpeure, 
Let onc attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofewater, and betirew'd with Howers; 
Another bear the ever; a third a aiaper; 
And fay, wilt pleafe your lordfhip cool your 
hands. Shak /pearce 
The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings; 
Replenith'd from the cool triaflucent fprings; g 
With copious water the bright vale fupp ies 
A hiver laver, of capacious fize : P 
They wath. Pepe’ eOdyffey: 
E’'wry. n. f. [from ewer. ] ofS in 
the king’s houfehold, where they take 
care of the linen for the king’s tabie, lay 
the cloth, and ferve up water in filver 
ewers, after dinner. Did. 
Ex. A Latin prepcofition often prefixes to 
compounded words: fometunes mean- 
ing owl, as exhaufl, to draw out; iome- 
times only enforcing the meaning, and 
fometime producingalittle alteratior. 


To EXACERBATE. v. a. [exacerfo, 


P 


Lauar] To imbitter ; to exaiperate ; (0 


heighten any malignant qush: 

s - 
EXACERBATION., n. f. (trom exacerbate. | 

$ 
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r. Increafe of malignity ; augmented Bx a n. f. [from exad. | 


force or feverity. 


2. Height of a difeafe ; paroxy{m. 

The patient may inves bh aa and little, t 
overcome the fymptom in éxucerbatien; and as 
by time, turn futhering into nature. Bacon. 

Watchfulnefs and delirium, and cxacerbar:on, 
evcry other day. «di buthnst on Dist 

Exacerva’tion. n. f. [acervus, Latin. ] 
The act of heaping np. Did. 

EXACT. adj. [exactus, Latin. ] 

t. Nice; not failing; not deviating from rule. 

All this, exad? to rule, were brought about, 
Were but ma combat in the lifts lett out. Pape. 

. Methodical; not negligently performed. 

What if you mit I enquire how money matters 
fand between us?—With all my heart, I fove 
exalt dealing; and let Hocus audit. fr buriinot. 
. Careful; not negligent: of perfons. 

Many gentlemen tun out of the feats of their 
anceftors, to make way for fuch new mailers as 
have been more exa-7 in their accounts than them- 
felves. SpeFator. 

4. Honeft; flrict ; punctual. 

In my doings I was exad?, Eceles. 

To Exa‘cr, a. a. [exigo, exadus, Latin. ] 

2. To require authoritatively. 

Thou now evad? fi the penalty, 
Which is a pound ot this pour mercuant’s Ach. 
Shabfpenre. 

Of a forsigner thou mayeft evad? it again; but 

that which is thine witn thy brother, thine hand 

e thall releate, Deuteronomy. 
Eval of tervants to be faithful and diiigent. 

Laylor. 

From us his fues pronounc’d glory he exad?s. 

Milton, 

The hand of tate is over us, and Heaven 
Fuadts feverity from all our thoughts. sddusfon, 

2. Todemand of right. 

Years of fervice paft, 
Fiom grateful fouls eva reward at lat. Dryden. 

Where they defign a recompence for benefits 
received, they are tcls fulicitous to make it when 
wis evalled. Smalriage. 
. To fummon; to enjoin; to enforce. 

Let us RE. now tnerefore from this.top 
Of (peculation ; for the hour precife 
FExacts our parting hence. Milton's Paradife Loj. 

Duty, 
And juftice to my father’s foul, exact 
This cruel picty. D uhan's Spry. 

To Exa’ct. v.n. To pradtife extortion. 

The encmy fhall not exa uponhin. P/a'ms. 

Exa’cTer. n. /. [from exad. } 

i. Extortioner ; one who claims more than 
his due, or claims his due with outrage 
and feverity. 

The poller and exa&er of fecs juftifies the 
common refemblance of the courts of juftice to 
the buh, whercunto while the fheep flies for de- 
fence in weather, he is fure to lofe part of the 

™ ficece. Bacon's Effays. 
I will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine 
exadcters righteoufnefs. [faiah, 

2. hat demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, efpecially that the 
cxadler Of the oath did neither ufe exhortation, 
nor examining of them for taking thereof, were 
cahly fuborned to make an athdavit for money. 

N Bacon's Office of Alienation, 


ie One who is fevere in his injun@tiors or 
his demands. 


No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and 


more rigorous exat?ers upon others, than fuch 
whele pride was Bnei lcat difpoted to the 
obedience of lawful conftitutions. King Charles. 
The grateful perfan being Rill the molt fevere 
axa Per of himfelf, natonly confeffes, but pro- 
claims his debts. i Scuth. 
There is no way tə deal with this man of rea- 
fon, this rigid evader of tit demonftration for 
ngs which arc not capable of it. Tilletfon. 


2. Extortion; unjuft demand. 


2.-To heighten by reprefentation; to en- 


> < i “ae bi 
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This their defect and imperfection T had rather 

tin fuch cafe than exagitate. Hecker. 


EXAGITATION. n. f. [from exagitate. | 
The 2 of haking or agitating. Dia. 


To EXA’ LT. v. a. (exalter, Fr. altus, 
rok ; exalto, low Latin. } 
To raife on high. 
And thou, Capeinaum, which art exalted unte 
ais fhalt be brought down to helt Matt. 
. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 
£ xalt him tua low, and Shale him that is 
high. Ezegrel, 
“As yer exalieff thou thy (olf againit my peo, le, 
that thou wilt not let them go? TERTI 
How long thall mine enemy be exalted over 
me ? Pfalas, 


3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 

The covenanters, who undeifocd their own 
want of ftrength, were very reafonably exalted 
with this tuccefs. Clarendon, 

How much foever the king's friends were dc- 
jeéted upon the paffing ti.ufe two acts, 3t 1s cer- 


tain, they who thought they gut whattoever he 
loit were mightily exalted, and) thought them- 


felves now fupcrior to any vppofition. Dryden. 
4. To praife ; to e: ¿to magnify. 
O magnify the with me, and lst us exalt 
his name together. Palms. 
5. To raife up ig oppohition : a fer:ptural 
phrafe. 
E whom haft 
and lift up thine cyes on 
6. To intend; to enforce 
Now Mars, fhe faid, let fam 
Nor Ict thy conquetts only be h 
7 Vio. heighten ; ; to improve ; 
fire, as in chymiftry. 
The wild animals have mo 


The a&t of making an authoritative 
“demand, or levying by force. 

If he thould break his day, what dhould T gain 
By the eva‘Peon of the forfeiture? Shukfpeay e. 


They vent reproaches 

Moft bitterly on you, for putter- on i 

Of thefe exađlions. Shatfpeare's Hearywrir, 

Remove violence and {poil, and execute judg- 
ment and juftice; take away your craé?ions from 
my people. Ezekiel. 

As the firft earl did firft raife the greatnefs of 
thar honfe, by Feith evadtans and oppr<flions: fo 
Girald the laf earl did at taf ruin © by the hke 
cxtortions. Davies’ State of Deland. 

3. A tribute feverely levied. 

They have not made bridges over the river for 
the convenience of their fubjeðs as well as 
ftrangers, who pay an unrcafonable evaétion at 
every fer'y upon the leat ufing of the waters. 

Alddifon on Italy. 
Ex a'ctLY. adv. [from exa.) Accurately; 
nicely thoroughly. 

Roth of ’em knew mankind exra®’y well; for 
both of ’em beganthat ftudy in themfelves, Die 

The religion they profefs is fuch, that the 
more exvad?.y it is fitted by pure unbiaded reafon, 
the more realonable ful! at will be found. 

adsccrbury. 
Exa‘ctness. n. f. [from exa.2. ] 
Accuracy ; nicety; {trict conformity 
to rule or fymmetry. 

The experiments were all made with the utmoft 
exafine/s and circumfpeétion. 1) vodward. 

In wit, as nature, what etfcéts our hearts 
Js not th’ exaFnefs of peculiar parts ; 

Tis not 2 lip, oreye, we beauty call 
But the joist force and full refult of all. Pope. 

The balance muft be held by a third hand, 
who is to deal power with the utmoft cvadeefi 
mito the feveral {cales. Swift. 

Regularity of conduéty ftrictnefs of 
manners ; care not to deviate, 

I preferred not the outward peace of my king- 
doms with men, before that inward exvadtue/s of 
con{cience before God. A. Charles, 

They think that their evadne/s in one duty 
will atone for their negie& of another. Rogers. 


To EXAGGERATE. v. a. [exaggero, 
Latin. | 


1. To heap upon; to accumulate. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral caks 
and firs fand in firm earth below the moor, and 
have lain three hundreds of years, Rill covered Ly 
the freth and falt waters and moorifh carth evag- 
gerated upon them. Hale, 


wou exalted thy voice, 
h? 2 Kingse 


exalt her voice; 
o Pror, 


xercife, have 


lv 


And draws the aromatick touls of dow'rs. Pope. 

They meditate whether the viitues of the on 
will eva/t or diminith tne torce of the other, 
correct any of its nocent qualities. Matte, 

8. To elevate in diction or fentiment. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ftrains, 
Sicilian mufes, through thefe happy plains, 
Proclaim Satuinian times, our own Apollo reigns. 

Refcommen. 
x ALTA’TION. n. f. [from exalt. | 
. The act of raifing on high. 
2. Elevation to power, dignity, or 
cellence. 

She put off the garments of widowfinod, fo: 
the exaltation of thofe that wer yprefied 
‘Judith. 

large by. hyperbolical expreffions. 

He had exaggerated, as pathetically as he.could, 
the fenfe the people generally had, even defpair of 
ever fecing an end of the calamities. Clarendon. 

A fricnd exaggerates a man’s virtues, an ene- 


The former was an h 
latter an humiiistion of ma ; for which 
caufe there followed an ex@/tation of that which 
was humbled: for with p Ver he created tne 
world, but refiored it ic Hecker, 


: agge b ediencce. 
my inflames his crimes. -4ddi fon. 8: Elevated {tate s { te of greatnels Or 
‘i AGGERA TION. n. f. [from exaggerate. ] dignity | 
. The a& of heaping together ; 3 a heap ; ; I wonded at my fight and change 
an accumulation. To this high eraltusion. Milton's Pur. Loft. 


Some towns that were anciently havens and 
ports, arc now, by exagperation of fand between 
thefe towns aiid the fca, converted into firm land. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2, Hyperbolical amplification. 

Fvagecrations of the prodigious condcfcenfions 
in the prince to pafs good laws, would have an 
odd found at Weftmintter. Swift, 


To EXA'GITATE. V, A. [exagito, Latin. | 


1. To fake: to put in motion. 


The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. 
Arbuthnst, 


perfections, in their nigheit degree 
ren, mect together. Tillet fen. 
You much efteemed, and as much be- 
loved, perhaps more dreaded, cite ever you wee 
in your highe& exaltation, Swift. 
harmacy.} Raifñng a medicine 
higher degree of virtue, Or an in- 
afe of the molt remarkable property 
any body. Quincy. 
ignity ot a planet in which its powers 
are increafed. 
Aftrologers tell us that the fun receives his 
exaltation in the fign Aries. Dryden. 
EXAMEN. n. f. [Latin.] Examinations 
difquilition ; inquiry. 


gi 


2. Toreproae 
This fenfe is 
Latin. 


their juices more claboratecdl and @¥alred ; but for 
the fame reafon the fires are harder, Varla 
With cnymick art ¢va/ts the min'ral po ’ 
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EX A 
This confidered together with a Arid account, 
and critical exumen of reafon, will alfo dittradt 
the witty determinations of aflrolugy. — Brown, 
Exa'Minate. a./. (examinatus, Latin.) 
The perfon examined. 7 
In an examination where a freed fervant, who 
having power with Claudius, very fucily had 
almot alt tne words, afked in fcorn one of the 
eruminates, who was likewile a freed fervant of 
Seribunianus ; L pray, fr, if Scribomianus had 
been emperor, what would you have donc? He 
antwered) L wouid have Ituve behind his chair 
and reld my peace. ` Bacon. 
Examixa rion. n. f. [examinatio, lat. ] 
The act of examining by quetlions, or 
experiment ; accurate difquilition. 
L have brought him torth, that, atter eyamie 
nation had, E mipot have fomewhat too write. 
ats 
Dilferent men leaving out or putting in feveral 
fimple ideas, accu ding tu thcir various examina- 
tion, fk lk, or vbteivation of the fubjcét, have 
ditterent effcnccs Locke. 
ExaminaTor. n. f. [Latin.] An ex- 
aminer ; an inquirer. 
An inference, nut of power to perfuade a fcri- 
ous examinator. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


To EXA MINE. ù. a [examino, latin. ] 
t. To try a perlon acculed or fulpected 
by interrogatories. | 
Let them examine the 
repent tnem truly. Church Catechifm. 
If we this day Be examined of the good decd 
donc to the impofcut man. AES. 
We i ane it be too latc, to examine our 

foul pand provide for futurity. Wake. 


2. To ilar osate a witnefs, 


elves whether they 


Commani his accufers to come unto thce, by 
ezm ung fst thyfelf mayeft take know- 
ledge of all thefe things. AEs. 


3. Totry the truth or falfehood of any 
“propofition. 


h- To try by experiment, or obfervation ; 
to narrowly fft; to fcan. 
To write what may fecurcly ftand the teit 
Of being well read over thrice at leaf, 
Compare cach phrafe, examine evry line, 
Weigh ev'ry word,andev'ry thought renne. Pope. 
5. To make inquiry into; to fearch into; 
to fcrutinize. 
When I began to examine the extent and cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, I found it had a near 
connexion with words. Locke. 
LA'MINER. n. f. [from examine.) 
e who interrogates a criminal or 
evidence. 
A crafty clerk, commifioncr, or examiner, will 
make a witnefs fpeak what he tiuly never meant. 
Hale’s Law of England. 
2. One who fearches or tries any thing ; 
one who ferntinizes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neceflary, 
but it will promote the fuccefs of the experiments, 
and by a very ferupulous examiner of things de- 
ferves to he applied. Newton's Opticks. 

Exa/mpLary. adj. [from example, ] Serv- 
ing for example or patterny, propofed 
to imitation. 

We are not of opinion that nature, in work- 


her cye upon them. on P Ho 
EXA'MPLE. n. A [exemple, Frenc 
exemplum, Latin, ] th 
i. Copy or pattern; that which is pro- 
pofed to be refembled or imitated. N, 


The cxwnpie and pattern of thofe nis creatures 
t he beheld in all eternity. Raleigh's Hijiory. 


2. Precedent; former inftance of the like. 
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So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpas'dy 
Such temp'rate order in fo tierce a courte, 
Doth want examp'e, Shakfpeare's King John. 
3. Precedent of good. 

Let us thew an example to our brethren, Judith. 

Taught this by his evamp/e, whom { new 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blet! Milten. 

4. A perfon fit to be propofed as a pattern. 

Be thou an example of the believers. 1 Tim. 

ç. One punifhed for the admoniticn of 
others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themfelves over 
to turnication, are fet forth for an example, luffer- 
ing the venyeuce of eternal fire. Jude. 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefent, men take example at 
it; and when it is gone, they detire it. A sfdom. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force 
on the actions of men. Kopers. 

7. lnitance ; illutlration of a general po- 
fition by fome particular fpecitication. 
Can we, for example, give the praife of valour 
to a man, who, feeing his gods prophaned, fhould 
want the courage to defend them ? Dryden, 


8. Inftance in which a rule is illuftrated 
by an application. 
My reafon ts fufficiently convinced both of the 
truth and ufefulnefs of his precepts: it isto pre- 
tend that I nave, at lealt in tome places, made 
examples to his rules. Drysten, 
To Exa'MPLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To exemplify ; to give an inttance of. 
The proot whereof L taw fufficiently examp!od 
in thele late wars of Muniter, Spenjer. 


2. To fet an example. 
Do, villainy do, fince you profefs to do 

Like workmen s Dll example you with thievery. 

Shakfpeare. 
Exa’nGutious. adj. [exanguis, Latin.) 
Having no blood ; formed with animal 
juices, not fanguincous. 
Hereby they contound the gencration of per- 
fect animals with imperfect, fanguineous with 
cxangulous, Brown, 
The infects, if we take in the exanguious, botn 
terrcitrial and aquatick, may for number vie even 
with plants. Ray, 
Exa’NIMATE. adj. [exanimatus, Latin. } 
1. Lifelels ; dead. 
2. Spiritlefs ; depreffed. 
The grey morn 

Lifts her pale lufre on the paler wretch, 

Exanimare by love. Vhomjon’s Spring. 
ExaNtma‘rion. a. f. [from exaninate. | 

Deprivation of life. Did. 
Exa’nimous, adj. [exanimis, Lat.] Life- 
lefs ; dead; killed, 

EXANI HE' MATA. n. f. [ekeSteale. | 
EtHorefcencies; eruptions; breaking 
out; pultules. 

EXANTHE MaATOUS. adj. [from exanthe- 
mata.) Pultulous ; efflorefcent ; eruptive. 
To EXA'NTLATE. v.n. [exantlo, Lat. ] 
1. To draw out. 

2. ‘To exhauft; to wafle away. 

By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated, 
or unable to act their parts any longer. = Boy/e. 
EXANTLA'TION. n. f. [from exant/ate. | 
The act of drawing out ; exhauilion. 
ExARA TION. n./. [exaro, Latin.] The 
manual act of writing ; the manner of 
manual writing. Didi, 
ExakTicuna’tr£on. n. f. [ex and arti- 

culus, Latin.] The diflocation of a 

juint. © Did. 
To EXA'SP a. [exa/pero, 
Latin. ] 


py. GS 
t. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate ; 
to anger; to make furious. 
To take the widow, 
Exnafperates, makes mad her fitter Goneril. Shak. 

The people of Italy, who run into politicks, 
having fomcthing to exufperate them againft the 
king of France. shddifan, 

2. To heighten a difference; to agga- 
vate; to embitter, 

Matters grew more evafperate between the 
kings of England and France, for the auxiliay 
furecs of French and Englith were much blooded 
one againit another. Bacon, 

When ambition is unable to attain its end, itis 
not only wearied, but eva/perated at the vanity of 
its labours Parne! 

3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 
The platter alone would pen the humour alrea- 
dy contained in the part, and fo cxafperate it. 
Bravon's Natural Hijery. 
EXASPERA’TER. n, fe [from exa/erate. ] 
He that exafperates, or provokes; a 
provoker. 
EXASPERA'TION. n.f. [from exa/perate. ] 
1, Aggravation; malignant reprefentation. 

My going to demand jultice upon the five 
members, my enemies loaded with all the oblo- 
quics and exafperations they could. Krag Chaur&s. 

2. Provocation; irritation ; incitement to 
rage. 

Their ill ufage and exa/peratious of him, and 
his zeal for maintaining his argument, difpofed 
him to take literty. citterbury, 

To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a. [exaudoro, 
Latin. ] 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of chrif= 
tianity, were Ly the church treated with no other 
punifhment than excommunication, and by ex- 
auflorating and depriving them of their degrees 
therein. Aylifie’s Parergon, 

ExaucTora TION. n.f. [from exaucloe 
rate.) 

te Difmiffion from fervice. 

2. Deprivation ; degradations 

Depofition, degradations’ or exaucieration, is 
nothing clfe but the removing of a perfon fiom 
(ome dignity or order in the church, and depriv- 
ing him of his ceclefiaftical preferments, Ay/iffe. 


EXCANIME’SCENCE.) n. fo [excandefco, 
ExcaNnDE’SCENCY. Latin. | 


t. Heat; the flate of growing hot. 

2. Anger; the ilate of growing angry. 
ExcanTa’'TION. 2.°f. [excanto,Latin. ] 
Difenchantment by a countercharm. 

Zo EXCA'RNATE. u. a. [ex and caracs, 
Latm.] To clear from feh. 

The fpleen is mot curioully excarnated, and 
the veficls filled with wax, whereby its Abres and 
veficls are very well feen. Cre 
EXxcARNIFICA'TION. ne f. Lexcarnifica, 
Lat.] The act of taking away the fich. 
To EXCAVATE. v.a. [excano, Lat. ] 

To hollow ; to cut into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden Lorder about the 
brim, were of that wonderful fimallnets, that 
Faber put a thoufand of themjato an-wWeatuled 
pepper-corn. ay on Lhe OY, liu 

Though nitrous tempefts, and olande itin death, 
Fill’dthe decp caves, andnum’rous vaults beneath, 
Which form’d with ait, and wrought with end- 

Ic{s toil, 
Ran through the faithlefs exeavared foil, 
Sce the unweary’d Briton delves ris wey, 
And to the caverns lets in war and cay. 
Blackmore. 

Flat thee, fome like hats, fume like buttons, 

excavated in the middle. Derham’s Phy. Thee, 


EXCAVA'TION, r. f. [from excavate. ] 


e% 


EXC 
1. The a& of cutting into hollows. 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the 
holluwed purts of pillars, the total abjeét appear- 
eth the bigger; and fo, as much as thole excava- 
rions do fubltract, is fupplied by a fallacy of the 
fight Weeton’s Architecture. 

To EXCE'ED. v.a. [excedo, Latin. ] 
1. To go beyond; to outgo. 
Nor dicdlany of the crufts much eveced half an 
inch in thicknets. Woodward on Feffils. 
2, Toexccl; to furpafs. 
Solumon execeded all the kings of the carth. 
1 Kings. 
To EXCEED. v.a. 
1. To go too far; to pafs the bounds of 


fitnefs. 

In vour prayers, and places of religion, ufe 
reverent poltures and great attention, remembering 
that we fpeak tu God, in our reverence to wnom 
we cannot poffibly evveed. Taylor. 

2. ‘To go beyond any limits. 
Forty tripes he may give him, and not exceed. 
Deuteronomy. 
. To bear the greater proportion. 

Juttice mult punith the rebellious deed ; 

Yet punith to, as pity hall exceed. Dryden, 


Excr EDING. participial adj. [from exceed. ] 


Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 
He faith, that cities were built an exceeding 
(pace of time before the great flood. Raleigh, 
Exceepinc. adv. [This word is not 
analogical, but has been long admitted 
and eltablifhed.] In a very great de- 
gree; eminently. 
The county is fuppofed to be exceeding rich. 
<Ibbot. 
The Genocfe were exceeding powerful by fea, 
and contended often with the Venetians for fupe- 
riority. Raleigh. 
Talk no more fo exceeding proudly ; let not 
arrogance come out of your mouth. 1 Sam. 
The action of the [liad and that of the Aeneid 
were in themfelves exceeding fhort; but are beau- 
tifully extended and diverfified by the invention 
of epifodes, andthe machinery of the gods. 
«Addi fon. 
The ferum of the blood affords, by diftillation, 
an exceeding limpid water, neither acid nor alka- 
line. Arbuthnot. 
Exce’epincry. adv. [from exceeding.] 
To a great degree; greatly; very much. 
They cried out more exceedingly, Crucify him. 
Mark. 
Ifaac trembled cxceedirgly. Genefts. 
The carl of Surrey, licutenant of Ireland, was 
mich fearcd of the king’s enemies, and eveced- 
ingly beloved of the king’s fubjedcts. Davies. 
Precious Rones look exceedinaly well, when 
they are (ct in thole places which we would make 
to comc out of the picture. Dryden, 
fs not this medium exceedingly more rare and 
{ubtile than the air, and exceeding/s mere clattick 
~ and active ? Newton's Opticks. 
Jo EXCEL. v. a. [excello, Latin.] To 
outyo in good qualities ; to furpafe. 
Venus her myrtle, Pharbus has his bays ; 
Tea both cxce/s, which you vouchfafe to praite. 
Waller. 
Howsheroes rife, how patriots fet, 
Thy father’s bloom and death may tell ; 
Excelling others, thele were great; 
Thou greater Rill, muit thefe excel. Prior, 
To Exce'L. ven. To have good quali- 
ties in a Breaigdegree s to be eminent; 
to be great. © 
Then to Silvia let us fing, 


That Silvia i6 evecliing. Shkabfpeare, 
Reuben, unftuble ac water, thou fhalt not 
excel. Genefis. 


It is not only in order of nature for him.to go- 
vern, that ie the more intelligent; but there as no 
lef: required, courage to protect, and, above all, 
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honefty and probity to abttain from`injury : f 
fitnefs to govern is a perplexed buñnefs. Some 
men, fome nations, exce/ in the one ability, fume 
in the other. Bacon's Hely War. 

Company are to be avoided that are gove! for 
nothing; thofe to be fought and frequcated that 
excel in fome quality or other. Ceonple. 

He match'd their beauties where they mott 

excels 
Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Dryd. 

Let thofe teach others, who theinfelves excel; 

And cenfure freely, who have written well. Pepe. 
E’XCELLENCE.] n. f. [encellence, French; 
E'xceLLENCY. § excellentia, Latin. ] 

t. The ftate of abounding in any good 
quality. 
2. Dignity ; high rank in exiftence. 

Is it nat wonderful, that bafe defires fhould fo 
extinguifh in men the fente of their own excel- 
/ency, as ta make them willing that their fouls 
fhould be like the fouls of beaft, mortal and cor- 
ruptible with their badies ? Hook-r, 

I know not why a ficnd may not deccive 
a creature of more excellency than himfclf, but 
yet a creature. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

3. The itate of excelling in any thing. 

I have, among men of parts and bufinefs, 
feldom heard any one commended for having an 
excellency in mufick. Locke. 

4. That in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been made rather to dif- 
cover beauties and excellencies than their faults 
and imperfedlions. stddifon, 

5. Purity; goodnefs. 

She loves him with that excellence, 

That angels love goud men with. Shakfpeare, 

6. A title of honour. Jt is now ufually 
applied to generals of an army, ambaf- 
fadors, and governours. 

They humbly thew unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace concluded of.  Shuk/p. 
E/xcELLENT. adj. [excellens, Latin. ] 

1, Of great virtue; of great worth; of 
great dignity. 

Arts and fciences are excellent, in order to cer- 
tainends. Tayla. 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Yob. 
E'XCELLENTLY. adv. [from excellent. ] 
1. Well in a high degree. 

He determines that man was ercét, becaufe he 
was made with hands, as he excellently declarcth 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

That was excellently obferved, fays I, when I 
read a paflage in an author, where his opinion 
agrees with mine. Swift 

2. To an eminent degree. 

Comedy is both exccd/ent/y inftrutive and ex- 
tremely pleafant ; fatire lathes vice into reftorma- 
tion ; and humour reprefents folly, fo as to ren- 
der it ridiculous. Dryden, 


To EXCEPT, v. a. [excipio, Latin. ] 
1. To leave out, and fpecify as left out of 


a general precept, or pofition. 

But when he faith, All things are put under 
him, it ts manifeit, that ne is excepted which did 
put ail things under him. Corinthians, 

Adam, behold 
Th’ effcéts, which thy original 
wrought 
In fome to fpring from thee, who never tauch’d 
Th’ excepted tree. Niilton’s Paradife Loft. 
To Exce'er. v. a, To object ; to make 
objecliens. 

A fucceffion which our author could not. except 

againft. ncke. 


This 


crime hath 


PSC 

nations, except or excepted. All except 
ne, is ull, une excepted. Except may 
likewife be, according to the Zeutonick 
ie imperative mood : ull, except 
one, that 1s, all but ove, which you mutt 

except. | 
t. Exclulvely of; without inclufion of. 


Richard exc-pr, thofe whum we fight aainit, 
Had rather lave us win than him they follow. 


Shukfpeare. 
God and his fun except, 
Nought vaiued uc nor feac’d, 


2. Unlels; if it be not fo that. 

It Is neceflary to Kuuw our duty, becaufe "tis 
neceilary for us to do it; and it is impothbie to 
do if, except we know it. Lilloryon, 

EXCePTING. prepofition. [from except. See 
Excerpt.) Without inclufion ot; with 
exception of. An improper word, 

_ May l not live without contruul and UWE, 
Excepting till the letter of the law ¢ Dryden. 

Peuple come into the world in Turkey the 
fame way they do here, and yet, excepting the 
royal family, tney get but lntle by it, © Collier. 

EXCEPTION. troin except ; exceplios 


Latin. | 
1. Exclufion fi 


Ml ton. 


) 1 the things compre- 
hended in a precept, or polition; ex- 
clution of any perfon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter uf man’s fo- 
vercignty over the creatures tu Noah and his fa- 
mily, we find no escepromat all ; but that Cham 
flood as fully invetted with this sight as any of his 
brethren. a South, 

Let the money be raifed on land, with an exe 
ception to fome of the morc ren parts, that 
might he tax-free. Addifon. 


2. It fhould have from before the rule or 


law to which the exception rolari sprt 
it is fometimes inaccurately ufed with7o. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen’ral rules, 

Your taite of follies, witn vur tcorn of fools. Pop 
3. Thing excepted, or specified in ex- 
ception, 

Every act of parliament was not previous to 
what it cnacted; unleis thofe two, by which the 
earl of Stratturd and fir John Fenwick loft their 
heads may pafs for exceprions. Swift, 

Who frit taught fouls enilav'd, and realms un 

done, 
Th’ enormous faith of many made for onc; 
That proud exceptisn to all nature’s laws, 
T’ invert the world and counterwork its ca 


4. Obje€tion; cavil; with againfl or 

Your aifertion hath drawn us to make tearch 
whether thefe be juft exceptio 5. againji the cuf- 
toms of our church, when ye plead that 
they are the fame which the church of Rume 
hath, or that they are not the fame which iome 
other reformed churches have deviled, | Hooker. 
He may have exceptiousypcremptory againji the 
jurors, of which he then fhall thew caute. Speufer. 
Revelations will, fuon be dilcerned to be ex- 
tremely conducible to reforming men’s lives, fuch 
as will anf fall objections and exceptions of Heh 
and blood againji it. Hammond, 
anfwer what exceptions they can have 
agai’ r account, and confute ail the reafons 

and explications they can give of their own. 
Bentley. 
ifh diflike ; offence taken: fome- 


es with fo. 
fear’d tu thew my father Julia’s letters 
{t he fhould take exceptions to my love. Shak, 


. Sometimes with at. 

He firk took exception ar this badge, 
Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this fow’r 
Bewray'd the faintne(s of my matter’s heart. 

’ Shakfpeare. 

7. Sometimes with again/?. sp 


` 
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Koderigo, thou haf taken ugarnj? mean excep- 
tion; but I protcit, L have dealt molt dircétly in 
thy attair, Shakf{peare. 

8. In this fenfe it is commonly ufed with 
the verb fake. 

He gave fir James Tirrel great thanks; but ook 
exceptivt tothe place of their burial, beng tov baic 
for them that were King’s caildren. Bacon, 

EXce PTiONABLE. adj. | from exception. ] 
Liable to objection. 

Tie only picce of pleafantry in Milton is where 
the evil ipictts raliy ihe angels upon the tuccel’s of 
their actilicay s this patfage I luok upon to be the 
molt exceprioruble im the woole poem. Adilzfon. 

Exce'rTious. adj. [from except.) Peevith; 
froward; full of objections; quarrelfome. 

They ave fu fupeicilious, tharp, troublcfume, 
fierce, and exec; tiows, that they are not only thart 
of the truc character of friendihip, but Lecume the 
very lures of fuciety. South. 

Exce’ptive. adj. [from except.] Inclu- 
ding an exception. 

Exceptive psopofitions will make complex fyl- 
logifms, as none but phyficians came to the con- 
fultation: the nurfe 1s no phytician, therefure the 
nurfe came not to the contultation. Watts 

Exce’ptress. adj. {from except.] Omit- 
ting or neglecting all exception; general; 
univerfal. Not in ufe. 

Forgive my gea’ral and excepilefs rathnefs, 
Perpetual tober gods! I du proclaim 
One huneit man. Shukfpeare’s Timon. 

Exceproa.n.f. [from except. ] Objector; 
one that makes exceptions. 

The exeeprsr makes a reflection upon the im- 
prupricty of tnole expreffions. Burnet. 

To Exce’rn. v. a. [excerno, Latin.} Fo 
frain out; to fenarate or emit by 
ers; to fend out by excretion. 
hat which is dead, or corrupted or excersed, 
wath antipathy with the fame thing when it is 
alive and found, and with thofe parts which do 
excern, Bacon's Natura! Wijiery. 
Exercife firt {endeth t:ourtthment into the 
parts; and fecondly, helpcth to execra by fweat, 
and to maketh the parts a‘fimilate. Davon. 
An unguent or pap prepered, with an open vef- 
fel tu excer7 it into. Ray on the Creation. 


Exce’retion. n.f. [excerptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of gleaning; {clecting. 
2. The thing gleaned or feleéted. 


Times have confumed his works, faving fame 
few crcerptions, Kalsigh. 


IXCE'SS. n. J: [exceffus, Latin. ] 
| a, More than enough; faulty fuperfuity. 
Among the heaps of thefe exceffes and M- 
perfuitics, there 1s cfpicd the want of a principal 
pait of duty. Hovker. 
Good:efs anfwers tothe theological virtue cha- 
rity, and admits no excefs but error : the delie of 
~ power inexcefs cauled the angels to fall; the de- 
fire at knowledge in exves, cauted man to fall; 
but in charity there is no exce/*, neither can an- 
i} gel or man come in dange i Bacon, 
Members are crooked o 
© pertionate to the rekt, cither 


Ray 

2. Exuberance ; ftate of exe 
j parative exuberance. 

Let tke fuperfluous and luft die 

Tha: braves your ordinance, feci 

quicaly ; t 

So diftribution fhall undo ex-¢fty 

And each man have enough.  — SA 

The feveral rays in that white light retain | 

colorifick qualities, by which thofe of any for 

whenever they become more copious than the refl 


Creation. 
; com- 


- do by their exccfs and predominance caufe their 


proper colour to appear. Newten’s Optitks. 


3. Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence | 


K in meat and drink, 


Vor, I. . - 
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Ie was exeefs of wine that fet him on, 

And on his more advice we pardon ham. Shat/ 

There will be need uf temperance :n diei; for 
the hody, once heavy with excefs and lurfeits, 
hangs plummets on tne nobler parts. Dupi“. 

4. Violence of paflion. 
şe Tranfgreilion of due limits. 

A popular iway, by forcing Kings to give 

More tian was Àt for uhjeéts to receive, 

Ran tu the lame eatremes ; and one exvefs 

Made both, hy striving to be greater, lets. 
Denham. 

Hofpitality formctimes degenciates into pro- 
fulcnefs : even parfimony iticlf, which fits but all 
upon a publick ngure, is yet the more pardon- 
able excefs of the two. sitrerbury 

Exce'sstve. adj. [excefif, French; from 
exce/s. 

1. Beyond the common proportion of 
quantity or bulk. 

If the panicum be laid below and about the 
bottom of a roor, it will caufe the root to grow 
to an excefire bignets. Bacon. 

2. Vchement beyond meafure in kindnefs 
or ciflike. 

Be not evecfive toward any. Eccles. 

The people’s property itis, by excerfive favour 
to bring great men to mifcry, and then to be ex- 
cefive in pity. Hayward. 

Exce’ssiviry. adv. [from exceffive.] Ex- 
ceedingly; eminently; ina great degree. 

A man mult be eresffive/y Rupid, as weil as 
uncharitable, who believes there is no virtue but 
on his own fide. atddifon, 

Zo EXCHA’NGE. v. a. [exchanger, 
Trench ; excambiare, low Latin. | 
1. To give or quit one thing for the fake 
of gaining another. 

They fhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor 
alicnate the fr fruits. Ezekiel 

Exchange his theep for fhells, or wool for a 
fparkling pebble, or a diamond. Lecke 

Take delight in the guod th'ngs of this wora, 
fo as to remember that we arc to pait with them, 
and to exchange them for mote excelent aad 
curable cnjoy ments, Atterbury 

2. To give and take reciprocally. 

È ccúange forgivencfs with me noble Hamiet; 
Mine and my father’s blood be not upon thee, 
Nor fhine on me. Shukipeare. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the 
idea mutt be Icarned by thofe who would exciange 
thougits, aad hold intelligible difcourfe with 
others. : Lecke. 

Here then evesunge we mutually forgivenefs, 
So may the guile uf all my broken vows, 

My perjerics to thee be all forgotten. Rowe. 
3. It has wih before the perfon with 
whom the exchange is made, and for 


before the thing taken in exchange. 

Tne king calice inthe old moncy, and erected 
exchanges where the weight uf old money was 
exchanged fur new. Cam:len. 

Being acquainted with the laws and fafhions of 
his own country, he has fomething to exchange 
«vith thoie abroad Lecke. 

Excua'nGe. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. ‘Lhe act of giving and receiving reci- 
procally. 

And thus they parted, with exchange of harms; 
Much blood the moniters dolt, and they thcir 

arms. Wealicr. 

They lend their corn, they make exciunges ; 
they are always ready to ferve one another. 

Addi on, 
2. Trafick by permutation. 

The world is maintained by intercourfe ; and 
the whole courfe of nature is a great exchange, in 
which one goed tuin is, and ought to be, the 

fated price of another. South. 


. The form or act_of transferring, pro- 
perly by bills or notes. 


[aC 


J have bills for money by exchange 
From Florcnce, and muft here deliver theni. 
Shu /peare. 


4. The balance of the money of different 


nations. 
He was skilled in the exchange beyond feas, and 
in all the circumstances and practices thercof. 
Hayward on Edward vi. 


A The thing given in return for fome- 


thing received. 
Jf none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy hemous, inaniteit ana many trestons, 
There is my pledge: (lb prove it on thy heart, 
— There ^s my exchange; what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, viliun-ake be lies. 
Shakfpeare’s Aing Leane, 
Spend all I have, only give me fo much time 
ip exchange of it. Siiukjpeare. 
It made not the filver coined go for more than 
its value in all things to Le bougist; but jut fo 
much as the denomination was raifed, jult fo 
much Icfs of commudity had the buyer in ex- 
change for it. Lecke. 
It biood you feck, I will my own refign: 
O {pare her life, and in exchange take imine. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


6. The thing received in return for fome- 


thing given. 

The refped and love which was paid you by all 
who had the Lappinels to know you, was a wife 
exchange for the honours of thé-court. Dryden. 


7. The place where the merchants meet 
to negociate their affairs; -'.2* of fale. 
He tnat ules the fame words fomcetimes in one, 
and Jumictimes in another figuitication, ought te 
pafs, in tne fcnouis, for as fair a man, as he does 
in the market and exchange, wno fells feveral 
things under the fame name. Locke. 
Nothing, no place is ftrange, 

While his fair bufum is the world’s exchange. 
Denham, 
ExcuanGer. n. f. [from exchange.] One 

who praclifes exchange, 

Whillt bullion may be had for a fmal!price 
more than the weight of our current cath, 
theis evetangers gencrally chufe rather to buy 
bullion than run the ritk of melting down our 
coin, which 1s criminal by the law. Lecke. 

ExcHE'aT. mA See ESCHEAT. 

He by my ruins thinks to make them great : 

To make one great by u:bers lofs, is bad excheet. 
Sperfer. 
Excur’ator. n. f See Escurator. 

Thelz earls and dukes appcinted their {pecial 
oficers; as fherif¥, admiral, receiver, @avencr, 
cuftomer, butler, fcarcher, comptroller, gager, 
excheater, foodaty, auditor, and clerk of the mar- 
ket. Carew. 

ExcHe Quer. n/A [fefchequeir, Norman 
French 3 /chaccarium, low Latin, from 
fchats, a treafure, German.) The court 
to which are brought all the revenues 
belonging to the crown. It confifts of 
two parts; wheréof one dealeth fpecially 
in the hearing and deciding of all caufes 

. e . i 
appertaining to the king’s coffers: the 
otheriscailedtherecciptof the exchequer, 
which is properly employed in the re- 
ceiving and paying of money. It is alfo 
a court of record, wherein all caufes 
touching the revenues of the crown are 
handled. Harris. 

I wall be cheater to them both, and they thall 

be excheguers tu me. Skati peure, 
Your treafures 
Are quite exhauited, P ica ’s empty. 
À Denhain s Sephy. 

Clipped money will pafs whilit the king’s 
bankers and at leait the exchcower takes it. Lesti. 

EXCISE, n. ~ [aceys, Dutch; excifum, 

Latin.) A hatefal tax levied upon 
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evied upon commodities, and adjudged 
not by the common judges of property 
but wretches hired by thofe to whom 
excife is paid. 

The people thould pay a ratable tax for then 
fheep, and an excife for every thing which they { 


fliould cat. Hay ward, 
Ambitious now to take exri/e 
Of a more ftagrant paradife. Cleaneland. 


Freafe, 
With hundred rows of teeth, the thark exceeds, 
And on all trades like culfawar the feeds. 
s Marvel. | 

Hire large houfcs, and opprefs the poor, 

By farin’d exes/e. Dryden's Fuvenal. 

To Exci'se. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
levy excife upon a perton or thing. 

In fouth-fea days, not happier when furmis’d 
The lord of thoufands, than if naw excis’d. Pope. 

Exci'seman. a, /. [excife and man.] An 

_ officer who infpects commodities, and 
rates their excile. 

Excision. n. fe [excifio, latin.) Extir- 
pation; deltrućtion; ruin; the act of 
cutting off; the Ilate of being cut off. 

Pride is onc of the fatalelt inftruments of ex- 
cifion. Decay of Piety. 

Such conquerors are the intruments «f ven- 
geance on thofe nations that have filled up the 
meaftne of iniquitics, and are grown ripe for 
excrfien. a Atterbury. 

Excitation. n. f. [from excito, to excite, 
Fatum] 

1. The a&t of exciting or putting into 
motion. 

All putrefuctions come from the ambient bo- 
dy, cither by ingrefs of the ambient body into 
the body putrefed, or by excitation and folicita- 
tion of the body putrehed, by the body ambient. 

Bacon. 

2. The act of roufing or awakening. 

The original of fenfible and fpiritual ideas may 
be owing to tenlation and refeétion, the recol- 
leétion and fgcth excitation of them to other oc- 
calions. Watts? Logick, 

To EXCITE. v. @. [excito, Latin. ] 

1. To roufe; to animate ; to flir up; to 
encourage. 

The Lacedemonians were more excited to de- 
fire of honour with the excellent verfcs of the 
poet Tirteus, than with all the exhortations of 
their captains. Spenfer's Ireland. 

That kind of poefy which evesres to virtue the 
greateit men, is of greatelt ufe to human kind. 

Dryden. 

2. To put in motion; to awaken ; to raife. 


EXCITEMENT. a. f. [from excite.] The 
motive by which one is itirred up, ani- 
mated, or put in action. 

How ftand I then, 
That havea father kill’d, a mother ftain’d, 
Excitements of my reafon and my blood, 
And let all fleep ? Shak fpeare's Tempef. 

Exerter. n.f. [from excite. ] 

7. One that firs up others, or puts them 
in motion. 

They never punifhed the ydclinquency of the 
rumults and their exciters. King Charla. 

2. The caufe by which any thing 1s raifed 
or put in motion. 

Hope is the grand exciter of induftry. 
Decay of Piety, 

Jo EXCLA'IM. v. n. [exclamo, Lat. ] 

1. To cry out with vehemence ; to make 
an outcry; to cry out queruloufly and 
outrageoufly. 

This ring, 
Which, when you part from, lofe, or give away, 
Let it prefage the ruin of your love, 
fend be my ‘vantage to excluim on you. 
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. To debar; to hinder from participa- 


3. To except in any pofition. 
4 Not to comprehend in any grant or 
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Thole who exclaim againg foreign tyranny, do, 
to this inteitine ufurpery make an entire dedition 
of themielves. Decay of Piety. 

The mott infupportable of tyrants exclaim 
again the exercife of arbitrary power, J?’ Ejira. 

To declare with lond vociferation, 

Is Cade the fon of Henry the fifth, 

That thus you do excluim you'll go with him ? 
Shak/peare, 


Excra’im.a./: (fromthe verb. ] Clamour; 


outcry. Now difufed. 
Alas, the part I nad in Glo‘fter’s blood 
Doth more folicit me than your exclaims, 


To fir againfl the butchers of his life.  Shat/p. 


Excra/imen. n. f. [from exclaim.}] One 


that makes vehement outcries ; one that 
{peaks with great heat and pafon. 
I muft tell this exclarmer, that his manner of 
proceeding is very ftrange and unaccountable. 
sitrerbury, 


EXCLAMATION. n.f. [exclamatio, Lat. ] 
1. Vehement outcry ; clamour; outrage- 


ous vociferation. 

The ears of the people are continually beaten 
with exclamations againtt abufes in the church. 

Hooker, Dedication, 

Either he patient, or intreat me fair, 

Or with the clamorous report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclamations, 


Shakfp. 


. An emphatical utterance ; a pathetical 


fentence. 

O Mufidorus! Mufidorus! but what ferve 
exclamations, where there are no cars tu reccive 
the found > Sidney 

A note by which a pathetical fentence 
is marked thus! 


Excia’matory. adj. [from exclain.] 
I. 
2. Containing exclamation. 


Tod XCLU'DEv a, a> flexcludos# Lat. | 


Practiling exclamation: 


To fhut out; to hinder from entrance 
or admiffion. 
Fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude the incroaching cattle from thy ground. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Sure fam, unlefs I win in arms, 
To fand excluded from Emilia’s chaims. Dryden, 
Bodies do each fingly poffefs its proper por- 
tion, according to the extent of its folid parts, 
and thercby exclude all other bodics from that 
fpace. Locke. 
Though thefe three forts of fubitances do not 
exclude one another out of the fame place, yet 
we cannot conceive but that they mutt neceffa- 
rily each of them exclud: any of the fame kind 
out of the fume place. Locke. 
If the church bs fo unhappily contrived as to 
exclude from its communiun fuch perfons like- 
lict to have great abilities, it fhould be altered. 
Swift, 


tion ; to prohibit. 
Juftice, that fits and frowns where putlick 
laws 
Exclude foft mercy from a private caufe, 
In your tribunal moft herfelf docs pleafe ; 
There only fmiles, becaufe the lives at cafe. Dryd. 
This is Dutch partnerthip, to fhare in all our 
beneficial bargains, and caciude us wholly from 
theirs. Swift, 


privilege. 

They feparate from all apparent hope of life 
and falvation, thoufands whom the goodnets of 
Almighty God doth not exclude. Hooker 


5. To difmifs from the womb or egg. 


Others ground this difruption upon their con- 
tinued or protradted timewf delivery, wherewith 
excluding but one a-day, the fatter brood impa- 
tient, by a forcible proruption, antidates their 
period uf exclufion, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


3. Not taking into an account or num- 


EXC 


Exctiu’sion, n.f. [from excite] 
t. The a& of thutting out or denying ad- 


miffion. 

In bodies that need detention of fpirits, the 
exclufion of the air doth good ; but in Lodics that 
need emiffion of tpirits, it doth hurt. Bacon. 


2. Rejection; not reception in any man- 


ner. 

If he is for an entire exclufion of fear, which is 
fuppoled to have fome influence in every law, he 
oppofes himfelt to every government. /ddifon. 


cere act of debarring from any privi- 


lege or participation. 


4. Exception. 


There was a queftion afked at the table, whe- 
ther the French king would agree to have the 
difpofing of the marriage of Bretagne, with an 
exception and evc/ufion that he thould not marry 
her himfelf? Bacon's Henry vit. 


5. The difmiffion of the young from the 


egg or womb. 

How were it poffible the womb fhould contain 
the child, nay fomctimes twins, ’till they come 
to their due perfection and maturity for exclu 
ion ? Ray on the Creation. 


6. Ejection; emiffion ; thing emitted. 


The falt and hixiviated ferofity, with fome 
portion of choler, is divided between the guts 
and bladder, yet it remains undivided in birds, 
and hath but a fingle defcent by the guts with 
the exc/ufions of the belly. Lrown, 


ExcLu'sıve. adj, [from exclude. | 


1. Having the power of excl igdgg or de- 
nying admifhon. 
They obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, evclufive bars : 
Eafier than air with air, if {pirits 
Total they mix. Milton 


Paradife Lof. 


2. Debarring from participation. 


In (eripture there is no fuch thing asan heir 
that was, by right of nature, to inherit all, 7r- 
clufive of his brethren, Locke. 


ber: oppoled to inc/ufive. 

I know not whether he reckons the drofs, ev- 
clufive or incluhve, with his three hundred and 
fixty tons of cupper. Saey t. 


4. Excepting. 


Excru’stvery. adv. | from exclufrve. | 


t. Without admiffion of another to par- 
ticipation: fomctimes with to, pro- 
perly with of. 

It is not eafy to difcern, among the many di 
fering fubltances obtained fiom the fame porti 
of matter, which ought to be eftcemed, cxciue 
fively toall the reft, its inexittent elementary in- 
gredients; much lefs what piimogenial and fim- 
ple bodies, convened together, compofe it. Boyle 

Uly fes addrefles himfelf to the queen chicfly 
or primarily, but not exc/ufively of the king. 

Broome on the Odyfey. 

2, Without compreheufion in an account 
or number ; not inclufively. 

The frit part Liths from the dare of the citation 
to the vin fue, exclufively: the fecond 
continues tua conclufivn in the caute, inclufively. 

atylifie’s Parcrgon, 

To Exc mega.) [excoaus, Lata Bo 
boil up ; to make by boiling. 

Salt and fugar, excoced by heat, are difolved 
by culd and moilture. Bacews Natural Hijiory. 

li O/GITATE. v. a. [Lexcogito, Lat.] 

o invent; to flike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this 

rgan, what could he have pothbly excog tated 

more accurate ? More. 
= The tradition of the origination of mankind 
feems to be univeifal; but the particular me- 
thods of that origination exceg tated by the heas 
then, were particular. Plaie’s Orig. of Mans, 
We fhall tind them to be little clic (han ewro- 


~ 
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gitared and invented mode's, not much arifing 
trom the true image of the things themf{clves 
> Nate's Orig. of Mankind, 
Excommu'nicanre. adj. Liable or ce- 
ferving to be excommunicated. 

Perhaps excommunicable; yca, and caft for 
notorious imprubity. Hooker, 

Jo EXCOMMU’NICATE. v. a. [erxcomnu- 
nico, low Latin.] To eje&ł from the 
communion of the vifible church by an 
ecclefiaftical cenfure; to interdi@t from 
the participation of holy my fteries. 

Thou thale land curt and excommunicate ; 
And bletied hall he be, thar doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick. Shak fp 

What if they hall excommunicate me, hath the 
doétrine of mecknefs any falve for me then. 

Hammont’s Pra&. Gatech. 

~The office is performed by the parifh-prictt at 
interment, but not unto perfons excommunicated. 
Ayliffe’s larergon. 

Excommunica’TIon. n- f. [from excom- 
municate.) An ecclefialtical interdict ; 
exclufion from the fellowfhip of the 
church. 

As for excommunication, it neither fhutteth 
out from the myftical, nor clean from the vi 
fible church; but only from fellowfhip with the 
vifihic in holy duties. Hooker. 

Jo EXCO'RIAPECTo. a. To flay; to 
ftrip off the fkin. A 

An hyperiarcofis arifes upon the excoriated 
eyelid, and turneth it outward. Wifeman 

A loufenefs proves often a fatal fymptom im 
fevers; for it weakens, excoriates, and inflames 
the bowels. Arbuthnot, 

Excoria’tTion. n. /. [from excoriate.] 

i. Lots of fkin; privation of fkin; the 
act of flaying. 

The pituite fecerned in the nofe, moutn, and 
inteftines, is hot an cxcrementitious, but a lau- 
Gable htimout, neccffary for defending thofe 
parts from excoriations. frhuthnot 

2. Plunder; fpoil; the a& of ftripping 
of poffeffions. 

ft hath marvelloufly enhanced the revenues of 
the crown, though with a pitiful excoriation of 
the poorer fort. Hoaqve!, 

Excortica'tien. n.f. [from ex and 
cortex, Latin.] Pulling the bark off 
any thing. Quincy. 

To E'SCKEATE. v. a. [excreo, Latin. ] 
To cje&t at the mouth by hawking, or 

_ forcing matter from the throat. 

E'XCREMENT. n.f. [excrementum, Lat. ] 
That which is thrown out as ufclefs, 
noxious, or corrmpted from the natural 


paflages of the body. 

We fee that thofe excrements, that are of thc 
ħrit digeftion, fmell the work ; as the excrements 
from the belly. Bacon, 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phy fi- 
cal; cach would convert all into their own pro- 
per fubftance, and caft forth as excrement what 
will not fo be changed. Raleigh's Effays. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the very Jakes. Dryden, 
Farce, in itfclf, is of a naty fcent; 
But the gain fmells not of the excrement. Dry?. 
“You may find, by diffection, not only their 
flomachs full of meat, but their inteftines full 
of excrement, Bentley, 

The excrements of horfes are nothing but hay, 

_ and, as fuch, combuftible. A hurh vot, 
ExcreMENTAL. adj. [from excrement. ] 
That is voided as excrement. 

God hath given virtues to Springs, fountains, 
earth, plants, and the excremental parts of the 
bafeft living creatures. Raleigh, 

ExcREMENTITIOUS. adj. [from excre- 


ment.] Containing excrements; con- 
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fiting of matter excreted from the 
body ; offenfive or ufelefs to the body. 


The ¢axcrementitious moitlurc paffeth in bids 
through a fairer and more delicate {trainer than 
in beatts. Bacon. 

Toil of the mind deflroys health, by attracting 
the {pirits from their taik of concuction to th 
brain; whither they carry along with them 
clouds of vapours and eXcrementitious aumours. 

Harvey 

The lungs are the grand cmunétory of the 
body ; and the main end of refpiration is conti- 
nually to difchaige and expel an excrementitzaes 
ttuid out of the mafs of blood. Woodward. 

An anial Auid no ways excrementiticus, mild, 
elaborated, and nutritious. Arhushnot 

Excre’scence. Pu. f. [excrefco, Latin. ] 
Excre’scency. ( Somewhat growing 
out of another without ufe, and con. 
trary to the common order of produc- 


tion ; preternatural production. 

All beyond this is montftrous, ’tis out of na- 
turc, "tis an exerefcencey anc nut a living part of 
poctry. Dryden. 

We have little more than the everefcencies ot 
the Spanith monarchy. Adidifon on the War. 

They are the excrefcencies of our fouls; which, 
hike our bair and beards, look horrid or becum- 
ing as we cut or let then: grow. Tatler, 

Tumours and excrefvencies of plants, out of 
which generally iffucs a Hy or a worm, arc at Arf 
made by fuc infects which wound the tende: 
buds. Beatle, 

ExcCRESCENT. adj. [excrefcens, Latin.) 
That grows out of another with pre- 
ternatural fuperfuity. 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then fee how little the remaining tum, 
Which terv’d the pait, and mult the times to 
come. lcpe. 

Excretion, n.f. [excretio, Latin. ] 

1. Separation of animal fubilance ; eje&t- 
ing fomewhat quite out of the body, as 
ot no further ufe, which is called ex- 
crement. Quincy. 

The tymptoms of the excretion of tne bile vi- 
tiated, are a yellowuh fkin, white hard fæccs, 
lots of appetite, and lixivial urine. Arbuthnot. 

2. The thing excerned. 

The mofs trom apple-trees is little better than 
An excretion Bacen. 

ENC RE TIVEN lads) fiexegefass «Latin. 
Having the power of feparating and 
ejeting excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by the ev- 
cretive taculty, excernmg and evacuating more 
than neceffary. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Excretory. adj. {fiom excretion.] Hav- 
ing the quality of feparating and eje&- 
ing fuperflucus parts. 


Excretory. nf. The inflrument of 
excretion. 

Fexcretories of the body are nothing but flen- 

der ilips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated 

juice from the blood. Cheyne. 


Excru’ciaBLe. adj. [from excruciate. } 
Liable to torment. Didi. 


To EXCRUCITA IRE tee. | excrntia, 


Latin.) To torture; to torment. 
And here my heart long time exeruciure, 
Amongtt the leaves I retied all that night. 
Chapmans Offey. 
Leave them as long as they keep their hard- 
nefs and impenitent hearts, to thofe gnawing 
and excruciating fears, thofe whips of the Divine 
Nemcfs, that frequently Scourge even atheifts 
themtelves. Bentley. 


Excupa’tion. n.f. [excubatio, Latin.] 
The act of watching all night. Dia. 
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To Ercu’LPATE. v. a. (ex and culpo, 


Latin.] To clear from the imputa- 
tion of a fault. 

A good child will not feck to exculpate her- 
fclf at the cxpence of the molt revered charaAtcrs, 

Clariffa, 
To Excu’r. v. a. To pafs beyond limits. 
Not ufed. 

His diteafe was an althma, oft cxcurring ta 
an orthopnceia; the caule, a tranflation of tar- 
tarous humours from his joints to his lungs. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
Excu’rsion. n. f. [excurfion, French; 
excurro, Latin. ] 
t. The act of deviating from the ftated 
or fettled path ; a ramble. 
The mufe whofe early voice you taught to 
fing, 
Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tendar 
wing; 
Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife, 
But in low numbers fhort excurfions tries. Pope. 
2, An expedition into fome dirtant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often beyond 
the utmoft expanfion of matter, and makes cx- 
cmr fians into that incomprehentible. Locke. 

3. Progrefhion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufcs of tholc great exeurfiors of the 
feafons into the extremes of cold and heat, are 
very obfcure. arhuthnot on Air. 

4. DigrefMion ; ramble from a fubject. 

Expect not that [ thould beg pardon for this 
evcurfion, till I chink it a digreflion, to infift on 
the Lieffednefs of Carft in heaven. Bowie. 

I am too weary to allow myfelfany exeurfior 
from the main defign. Atterbury. 

Excu nstve. ad;. [from excurro, Latin. ] 
Rambling; wandering; deviating. 

But why to far excurfiue, when at hand 

Fair-handed Spring unbufoms every grace. 
Thom/on, 
Excu’sapre. adj. [from excu] Par- 
donable; that for which fome excufe 


or apology may be admitted. 

Though ne were already itept into the winter 
of his ege, he found himfelf warm in thofe de- 
fires, which were in his ton far morc excujable. 

Sidney. 

Learned men are excufuble in particulars, 

whereupon vur falvation dependeth not. Raleigh, 
Not only that; 

That were excufab/e, that and thoufauds more 

Of temblable import. Shak focare, 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the moie 
evenfable, becaulc many others of his coat are 
commanders. Hezwe:!, 

Before the gofpcl, impenitency was much 
more ercufuble, becaufe men weie ignorant. 

Tillotfon, 
Excu'saBteness. a. f. [from excufable. ] 
Pardonableuefs ; capability to be ex- 


cufed. 
It may fatisfy others of the exewfublencfs of my 
difatisfaction, to perufe tee enfuiog relation. 
Beyle. 
Excusa’TIon. n.f. [from excufe.] Ex- 
cule; plea; apology. 

Prefaces, rxcufutions, and other fpeeches of 
reference to the perfon, though they teem to 
proceed of moccity, they are bravery. Bacon. 

Goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not 
his argument in the puntlhment of nis excuftion. 

Brown, 
Excu’satory. adj. [from excu/e.] Pleads 
ing excule ; apologetical ; making apo- 
logy. 
To EXCU'SE. v. a. [excufo, Latin.) 
1. To extenuate by apoicgy. 
Bad meu evcufe their faults, good mer will 
leave them; 
He ats the thiid crime that defends the firit. 
Bin Fenja. 
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2. To difengage from an obligation; to 
remit attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I muf 
needs go and {ce it: I pray thce have me ev- 
cufed. Luke. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, 
which he was not obliged to day and no doubt 
would kave been excufid trom it. Clarendon 

3. To remit; not to exact: as, fo ex- 
cufe a forfeiture. 

4. Lo weaken or mollify obligation to 
any thing; to obtain remiMfion. 

Nor could the real danger of Icaving their 
dwellings to go up to the temple, evcuje their 
Journcy. South, 

5. Teo pardon by allowing an apology. 
O thou, whoe'er thou art, evewfe the furce 
Thefe men have us'd; and O befrienel our 
courte ! tdidifon. 
Eveufe fone courtly flrains ; 
No whiter page than Additon'’s remains. Pope. 
6. ‘To throw off imputation by a feigned 
apology. 

Think you that we eveu/e ourfelves unto you ? 

2 Coriathians. 
9. ‘To juftify ; to vindicate. This fenfe 
is rare. 

Accufing or clfe excuftty one another. Rom. 

Excu’ss. a. f. [from the verb. The lait 
{fyllable of the verb is founded as if 
written excuze, that of the noun with 
the natural found. | 

t. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 

f was fet upon by fume of your fervants, 
whom becaufe I have in my jutt defence evil 
cntreated, I came to make my excufe to you. 

Sidney. 

Begone, I will not hear thy vain exrufe; 

But, as thou loy tt thy life, make fpeed from 
hence. Shakjpeare. 

As good fuccefs admits no examination, fo 
the contrary allows of no excufe, how reafonable 
or juft foever. Raleigh. 

We find out fome excufe or other for referring 
good refolutions, ’tll our intended retreat is cut 
of by death. Vlei fon, 

2. The ac&t of excufing or apologizing. 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take tt hence, 

That thou might’ win the more thy father’s 
love, 
Pleading fo wifely in evcufe of it. Shak fpeare. 

3. Caufe for which one 1s excufed. 

Let no vain hope your caly mind feduce ; 

For rici ll poets are without excuje. Refesmwon. 

Nothing but love this patscnee could produce ; 
And I allow your rage that kind exenuje. 

Dry lens Aurenrzche. 

Excu’seress. adj. [from excufe.] ‘That 
for which no excule or apology can be 
given. 

The voluntary cnflaving my fclf is excufeh fs. 

D:cay of V'iety. 

Excu’ser. n. f. [from excu/e. | 

1. One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palli- 
ate his cnormatics, by imputing them to mad- 
nefs. Swift. 

2. One who forgives another, 

Lo EXCU'SS. v. a. [excuffus, Lat.) To 
feize and detain by law. 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civii 
law, to be taken for a cebr, untefs his gouds 
and citate has been Hih cacu/f d. riylitye 

Excu’sston, a.f. {excufio, Lat.} Seizure 
by law. 

If upon an excufficn there are not goods to fa- 
tisfy the judgment, his body may be attached. 

dylifies Parergon. 


E'xecrasre. ads. [execrabrls, Latin.) 
Hateful; deteftable ; accurfed; abo- 
minable. 
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Fur us to change that whicli he hath efablithed, 

they bold it execrable pride and prefuim ption. 
Looker. 

Of the vifble church of Jefus Chrif thote 
may be, in refpect of their outward profeton ; 
Who, in regard of their inward difpoftion, are 
moft worthily both hateful in the fight of God 
himfelf, and in the eyes of the founder parts of 
the vifitle church mott execrable, Flocker. 

Give fentence on this execrable wretch, 

That hath been breeder of thefe cire events. 
Saadipeare. 

When execrable Troy in athes lay, j 

Through fres, and (words, and feas, ther forc'd 

their way. Dryden, 

E’xecrascy. adv. [from execradh.) 
Curfedly ; abominably,. 

Tis fullian all, "tis evecrab/y bad; 

But if they will Le fouls, mult you be mad ? Dry, 

Poy SEC RATE. | 0. a. theag laut.) 
To curfe ; to imprecate ill upon; to 
abominatc. 

Extinction of fome tyranny, by the indigna- 
tion of a people, makes way for fome form con- 
trary to that which they lately cxecrated and de- 
teited, Lemple. 

Execra’tion. n. J. [from execrate.] 
Curfe; imprecation of evil, 

Mitchance and forrow go along with vou, 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your {teps ! 
—Ceafc, gentle queen, thete erecrations. Shaky. 

For this we may thank Adani! but his thanks 
Shall be the eveerutron. Milton. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did (pit on 
the ground in token of execrarion. Stillingfleet. 

To ERECT, Tiga feted natnr |. 10 
cut out ; to cut away. 

Were it not for the ethufica of blood which 
would follow an exedtion, the liver might not on- 
ly be exséed, but its ofice fupplied by the fplecn 
and other parts. flarvey on Confumptions, 


Exe’ction. n. f. [from exed.] The a& 
of cutting out. See EXECT. 


To E'XECUTE. v. a. [exequor, Latin.) 
1. To perform ; to practife. 
Against all the gods of Egypt I will eveeure 
judgment. Exodus. 
He calts into the balance the promite of a-re- 
ward to fuch as fhould execute, and of punith- 
ment to fuch as fhould negleét their commiffion. 
South, 
To put in a&; to do what is planned 


or determined, 

Mon may not devife laws, but are bound for 
ever to ufe and execute thofe which God hath dc- 
livered. Hoskcr. 

The government here is fo regularly difpofed, 
that it almolt executes itfclt. Sivsfe. 

Abtalum pronounced fentence of death againti 
his brother, and had it executed tuo. Locke. 

3. To put to death according to form of 
jufice ; to punih capitally. 

Fitzufborn was executed under him, or difeard- 
ed inta foreign fervice for a pretty shadow of 
extlhement. Sporfer, 

Sir Wiltem Bremingham was erected tor 
trenfon, JIA ES, 

O Tyburn, coud’ thou reafon and difpute, 
Coud'ft thou but judge as wellas everute, 

How often wou'dit thou change the fclon’s doom, 
And trufs fome ttern chief juflice in his room! 
Dryden 


lv 


4. To put to death; to kill. 

The treacherous Faftolte wounds mv peace, 
Whom with my bare fifts I would cxecute, 

If I now nad him. Shakfpeare’s: Henry vi, 
To E'xecure. v. n+ To perform the 
proper office. 

The cannon againft St. Stephen's gate eveented 
fo well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, 
and centry opened into the city. Sir F. Hayward. 

E'’xeECUTRR. n.f. [from execute, ] 


EPK Y 


1. Hethat performs or executes an» thing. 
My {weet mittrefs 
Weeps when fhe fecs me work, and fays fuch 
bafcuefs 
Hed neverlihec execurer. Snakfpearc's Terp 

Sophovles and Euripides, in their mott Leauti- 
ful pieces, ve impartial crccuters of poetick 
jullice. Denris. 

2. He that is intrufled to perform the 
will of a teftator. In this fenfe the 
accent is on the fecond fyllable. 

Let ’s chufe executer: and talk of wills; 

And yet not fo; for what can we bequcath ! 
Shal/peare, 
3. An executioners one who puts others 
to death. Difufed. 

The fac cy'd juttice with his furly Lum, 
Delivers o’er to cvecuters pale 
The lazy yawniag drone. Studfprare. 

Exe‘cutensuir. n. /. [from executer. } 
The cfhice of him that is appointed to 
perform the will of the defunct. 

For hfiing for teftaments and Cvecuter/Aips it is 
worte, by how much men fubmit themlelves to 
mean perfons, than in lervice. Bacon, 

Execution. x. /. [from execute. ] 


t. Performance ; practice. 
When things are come to theexecuticen, there is 
no fecrecy Comparable to cclenty. Bacon, 
I with no better 
Than bave him hold that purpofe, and to put it 
Ly exccution. Shakipeare’s Corrslanus., 
I like thy counfel; and how well 1 like it, 
Thre execution of it Mall make known. Shatfp, 
The excellency of the fubjc& contributed much 
to the happinefs of the execution. Dryden. 


2. The lait act of the law in civil caufes, 
by which poffeflion is given of body or 


goods. 
Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in exe. 
cution for the whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarend, 
3. Capital punifhment ; death inflicted by 
forms of law. 
Good reft. 
— As wretches have o’er night, 
That wait tor exccutinn inthe morn. 
I have feen, 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Kepented o’er tis doom. Shak; peare. 
Laws fupport thofe crimes they checkt before, 
And executions now affright no morc. Creech. 
4e Deftrnclion ; laughter. 
Brave Macbeth, with his brandith'd feel, 
Which fmok'd with bloudy execution, 
Carv'd out his paffage. Shalfpeare, 
The evecurion had heen too crucl, and far ex- 
cceding the bounds of ordinary hoftility. 
. It is ufed with the verb do. 
When the tongue is the weapen, a man may 
ftrike where he cannot reach, and a word fhall as 
execution both further and deeper than the migh- 
tic tt blow. South, 
Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his vef- 
{els could «lo no cxceation upon then. atrhuih, 


EXECUTIONER., n. f. [from execution. } 
t. He that puts in a&, or executes: in 
this fenfe executer is now more ufed. 

{tis a comfort to the executioners ot this chce, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty uf 
opprefion. Buson, 

The heart of cvery man was in the hand of 
God, and he could have made them executioners 
of his wrath upon one another. FF ocdward. 

| this cafe every man hath a right to punifh 

the offender, and be the executioner of the kaw of 

nature. Locke, 

He that flis capital punifhment ; 

he that puts to death according to the 
fentence of the law. 

He, boin of the greate blood, fubmitted him- 


felf to he fervant to the sxc: ationer that fhould put 
to dcath Mufidorus. Sidney, 


Shak/pearc, 


Hayw, 


to 


Feel: 


The deluge was not fent only as an erectie 
to mankind, but its prime Gisan Was to A 
the carth. Weodwarad. 

3. He that kills; he that murders. 

fs not the cauler of the tiavelets deaths, 

As blameful as the executioner ? Siayppears. 

| would not bethy evecsticner : 
I tly thee, for I vould not injure thec; 
Thou tellit me there is murder m mite eves. 
j Shaijpeare. 

q. The intrument by which any thing is 

performed. 

Al! along 

The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
~ Are tools of wraith, wavil of torments bunge 

Fejl exventéoness of foul intents. Crajiaw. 
Execetive. ads. [from execute, | 
t. Having the quality of executing or per- 

forming, 

They are the nimble, agil, ttrongest intru- 
ments, fitte to be executive of the commands ot 
the fouls. Hale. 

2. Active; not deliberative; not legiflative ; 


having the power’to put in act the laws. 

‘foe on: in eMypciurs were polleifed ot the 
whoie kt gullitive as well As executivi Bower, 

edddlijan’s Freehold 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the legit- 

lative power, thougn all well iittituted Gates havc 

ever placed them in ditterent hands. Swift 


Exs’cutrix. a. f. [from execute.) aA 
woman intrulted to perform the will of 
the teltator. 


He did, after the death of the carl, buy of his 
exeratrix the remnant of the tem. Bacon. 


Execesis. 2. /. (iénynou.} An explana- 


tion. 
EXkGETICAL. adj. [iknyntinos.) Ex- 


planatory ; expolitory. 
I have here and there interfperfed fume criti- 
cal and fome cvegetical notes fit for learners to 


know, and not unfit for fome teachers to read. 
Walser. 


Exe’Mpcar. n. f. [exemplar, Latin.] A 


pattern ; an example to be imitated. 
The idea and exempiar of the world was hrf 
in God. Raleigh. 
They began ata knuwn body, a batleycorn, 
the weight whercof is thercfere called a grain ; 
Which arifeth, being multiplied to fcruples, 
dractims, ounces, and pounds, and then thofc 
wei shts, as wcy happen to take them a re facad 
by authority, and = ve piars of them pi-iacly kept. 
İiloldter. 
Ir he intends to murder his prince, 25s Crum- 
well did, he mutt perfuade him that he relolves 
nothing but his fafcty; as the tame grand exem- 
plar hypocrify did before. Saui h 

Bett poct! fit exemp’ar for the tribe 

Or Phæbus. Paiips 
ExE'MrLARILY. adv. [from exemplary. | 
1. [n fuch a manner as delerves imitation 
She is exemplar iiy loyalin a high caact obedience. 
Horel. 
In fuch a manner as may warn others. 
Some he punitheth ecem piuriiynin this wort, 
that we might from thence havea tulle of glirapie 
of tus future jultice, iakerwill, 
If he had inut the connnons houte, whit 
their champions were ercrapiarny punifhed, isir 
jurifaition would probably in a thort time hare 
been brought within due limits. Charenton. 


Fxe'mevariness. n. f. [from exemplary. ] 
State of Itanding as a pattern to be copied. 
In Scripture we find feveral titles given to 
Chritt, whieh import his evemplariacfs as of a 
prince and a captain, a matter anda guide 
Villotjon 
Exr’mprary. adj. [from exemplar. ] 
1. Such as may deferve to be propofed to 
imitation, whether perfons or things. 
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ru Caur off trom. 


BE Xe 


‘Phe atehb:thoys and bifhops have tue govern- 
mentof the church: be not you the ean to pie» 
fer any to thofe places, but only for their learn- 
ing, gravity, and worth; their lives and doc- 
thine ought to be exemplary, Bacon. 

If all thefe were exemplary in the conduct of 
theii lives, religion would receiva a sreghty ¢u- 
couragement. Saif: 

2. Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreited by exem- 

plury yattice, I had obtained all that I defigned. 

Ainp Charles 

3. Such as may attract notice and imita- 
tion, 

Awaking therefore, as who long had dream'd, 
Macher my women and thea gods afham'd, 
From this abyts of exemplary vicc 
Refolv’d, as time migni aid my thought, to rife. 

Prior. 

When any duty is fallen under a general difute 
and neglect, m tuch a calfe the moll vifible and 
exempiary performance is IDIFY Rogers. 

ExEMrLIFICATION., n. f. [from exem- 


plijy-) A copy; a UAN eah A 

An ambafador of Scothiad demanded an exv- 
emp.rfication uf the articles uf peace. Mayr a? 

A love of vice as fuch, adeighting.in fin for 
its own fake, is in wuitation, of father an <v- 
empiiAcnttso, a the malice of the devil. South, 

To Exp meciry. v. a. [from exemplar. | 
i. To illuitrate by example. 

This migit be exemp/ited even by heaps of 
rites snd catfoms, now ftuperftitious in the great- 
eft part ot the chritian world. Hooker. 

Our author has exemplified his precepts in the 
yery precepts themiclyes. SaeBarcr. 

A fatire may be evernplifed by pictures, cha- 
raters, and examples. Pope 

To tranfcribe ; to copy: in the juridi- 
cal fenfe, to take an attefted copy. 


To EXEMPT. v.a. [exemptus, Latin. ] 


To privilege; to grant immunity from, 
Things cone well, 
And with a care, exempt Ina from fear: 
Things done without example, in tbe > ifue 
Arc to be tear’d. Shuk{peare. 
The religious were not evemgsed, but fought 
among the other fuldicrs, Kaclles. 
The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 
which they fubjected merchants without cx- 
ception. adr buthnot on Coins. 
Exe’mrr. adi. [from the verb. ] 
1. Vree by privilege. 
Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 
But wrong not that wreng with a mere contempt. 
Shukfacure. 
An abbot cannot, without the centene of his 
convent, fubjeét a monattery tuany, from whofe 
Me TR: (uch monattery was exempted, aivliffe. 
- Not fubject ; not liable to. 
Do not once hope, that thou canit tempt 
A fpirit to refoly ed to tread 
Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
Fedi all the nets that thou cani tpread. 
Ken Jonfor. 
No min, not even the molt powerful among 
the fens of men, is exempt trom the chances of 
human life. -dttvrlury 
The god contains the Greek to roum 
A topelefs cile from his native home, 
Fiom death alone EXCA pI, Pepe's Cadi fies 
Clear; not included. 
His dreadful imprecation hear; 
Tis laid on all, not any one vicempe! 
jifufed. 
Was nyt thy father fur treafon ‘headed ° 
And by his tremon ftand’@t nat thou artainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt tram ancient gentry ° 
SY AR peare, 
5x r MP THOM ea, 6 (from exenipt.| Lm- 


munity ; privilesre frem evil; freedom 


irom impolts or burdenfome employ- 
meuts. 


d.ce’s Oed 
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Tie like evemptian hath the writ ta enquire of 

a man’s death, which alfo mult Le granted freely 
PAA 
The Ronen laws gave particular exempriciis to 
fuch as built tains or naded m corn. cirbuthror, 


KxeMPTITIO’S.- edj. {from exemesus, 


Latin} Separable ; that may be taken 
trom another, 

li the motion were loofe cr cxempst trons froin 
matter, 1 could be convinced that it had exten- 


fon of ats own, More. 


Zo I xXe'NTER ATE. va, [eentero, Laat. ] 
‘Lo embowel ; to deprive of the entrails, 
A toad contains not thafe urinary parts which 

are found in other animals to avoid that ferous 


excretion, Which May appear unto any that even 
ferates of Cuficeéts then. Jiows. 


NrER ATION. t. f. [exenteratis, Lat.) 
The act of taking out the buwels; cni- 
bowelliag. 

Rem not only afiems that chamelions feed 
on fies, caicrpiliars, beetles, and other meas ; but 
upon eveuteration he found thefe animals in their 
bellics. Drown. 

ExrQuiar. adj. [from exeguie, Latin. } 
Funeral; relating to funerals. Dit. 

B/xequies. n. f/. without a fingular. 
[exegurs, Latin. } Iuneral rites; the 
ceremony of burial; the proceffion of 
Burial’. For tts tocd obfequies is often 
ufed, but not fo properly. 

Let's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford lire deceas’d, 
But fec his exeguies fulfll’d in Roan. Shakfpeare, 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whofe ex- 
cequies the next fucceffor had lcifure to perform. 

Dryden, 

Exp’ rcent. adj. [exercens, Lat.] Prac- 
tiling ; following any calling or vocation. 

The judge may oblige evciy exercent advocate 
to give his patronage and affittance unto a litigant 
in diftrefs for want of an advocate. dAylife. 


E'XERCISE. n. f- [exercitium, Latin. ] 
1. Labour of the body; labour confidered 


as conducive to the cure or prevention 
of difeafes. 


Men ought ro beware that they ufe not evercife 
anda {pare diet both ; but it much evercife, a 
plentiful dict; if tparing diet, little exerci/e. 

Bacon's Natura! Hij: KASP 

The wife fur cure on exercife depend : 

God never made his work for man to mead. 
Dryden. 

He is exad in prefcrihing the exercifes of his 
patients, ordering (ume of them to walk cighty 
tadia in a day, which is about nine Engtith miles. 

Hh luthrot on Coins. 
The furch eversije uf heaith, 
The kind refrefhey of the Summer heats. 
Tonon. 
2.- Something done for amufement. 

As awatehrul king, he would not regle& his 
fafery, thinkwig reviithclefs to perform all things 
rather sts an eve reife than as a labour, Bacon. 

3. Habitual action by which the body is 
formed to gracefulnefs, air, and gentle- 
nefs. 

He was trong at body, and fo much the frang- 
er as be, by a weli- -dicij lined Aver: A taughe it 
bot to du and to fiter. l Sidney. 

Tue Fench apply thenifelves more univertelly 
to Tac vero tan any pation: one feldem fees 
a yamg 3genUcman-thar docs not fence, dance, 
and ride. . Addifon. 

4. Preparatory practice in or der to flall: 
25, the exi relje of lotdiers. 


gieh, ; aftual application of any thing. 
nene cepti- of fpuitusi regimen over us in this 
prefert world, is ar the lengta to be vielded up 
into the hands of ihe Father which gave it; that 

is, the ute and exeri the:co: Maal cealc, these 


| Oh, Gee 


being no longer on earth any militant church to 
govern. Hooker. 
6. Practice; outward performance. 

Lewis refufed even thofe of the church of 
England, who followed their matter to St. Ger- 
main’s, the publick exerczfe of their religion. 

sid:trfon on Italy. 
7. Employment frequently repeated. 

The learning of the fituation and boundaries of 
kingdoms, being only an evercife of the eyes and 
memory, a child with pleafure will learn them. 

Locke 

Children, by the exercéfe of their fenfes about 
objedts that affe&t them in the womb, receive 
fome few tdeas before they are born. Locks. 

Evercife is very alluring aud entertaining to the 
underftanding, while its reafoning powers ate em- 
voyed without labour. Watts. 

8, Taik; that which one is appointed to 
perform. 

Patience is more oft the evercife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own delivercry 
And vidtor over all 
That tyranny or fortune can inflict. Milton. 

9. Act of divine worfhip, whether publick 
or private. 
Good fir John, 
I’m in your debt for your lah exercifc ; 
Come the next fabbach, and Í will content you. 
Shakefpeare. 


To E'XERCISE. v. a. [exerceo, Latin. ] 
“1, To employ; to engage in employment. 
This faculty of the mind, when at is cxercifed 

immediatcly about things, is called yudgment 
Locke. 

2. To train to ufe by any act. 

The Romantongue was the ftudy of their youth: 
it was their own language they were miirudcted 
and exereijed-in. Locke. 


3. To make fkilful or dexterous by prac- 


tice; to habituate. 

Strong meat betungeth to them who. by reafon 
of ule, have their fenfes exercifed to difecrn boti 
good and cvil. Hebr. 

Reafon, by its own penetration, where it is 
ftrong and exercifed, ufually fees quicker and 
clearer without fyllogifm. Locke. 

And now the goddefs, exeref:’d in ill, 


Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will,” 


Afcends the roof. 3 
4. To bufy; to keep bufy. 
He will exercife himfelf with pleafurey, and 
without wearinels, in that godlike employment 
of doing good. t!tterbury, 
5. To tafk; to keep employed as a penal 
injunction. 
Sore travel hath God given tothe fns of man, 


Dryden's cEncid, 


to be exercifed therewith. Eccles. 
Where pain of uncxtinguilhable fire 
Muf exercif? us, without hope of end. Milton. 


6. To practife; to perform. 

A man's body is confned to a place; where 
friendfhip is, all offices are granted to him and 
his deputy : for ic may exercife them by his 
friend. Bacon's Effuys. 

Age’schief arts, and arms, are to grow wile; 
Virtue to know, and Known, to exercife. Denham. 

n, To exert; to put in ufe. 

The princes of the gentiles exercife dominion 
over them, and they tuat are great exerci fe autho- 
rity upon them. Matthew. 

Their confciences oblige them to fubmit to 
that dominion whi¢h their gove:nours hada right 
to excretfe over them. Locke. 

§. To practife or ufe in order to habitual 
kill. 

To you fuch feabb’d harfh fruit is given, as raw 
Young (oldiers at tneir sxercifings graw. Dryden. 

Mean while PI drasy up my Numidian troop 
Within the fquare to exercife trem arms, stadt /. 


To Wxercise. v.n. To ufe excreife; to 
labour for health or for amufemcent, 
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The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the 


fport, and Alexander the great frequently ever- 
cifed at it. Broome. 


E‘xerciser. x. f- [from exercife.] He 
that dircéts or ufes exercife. Di. 


EXxeRcita’tion. 2. f. [exercitatio, Lat.] 
t. Exercife. 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, if i» fu- 
dore vultus tut were confinakle unto corporeal exv- 
encitations, Brown 

2. Practife; ufe. 
By frequent cxercitations we form them within 
us. Felten. 
To EXE’RT, v. a. [exero, Latin.] 
1. To ufe with an effort; to ufe with 
ardour and vehemence. 

When the fetvice of Britain requires your cou- 

rage and condug, you may exert them both. 
Dryden. 
Whate’er I am, cach facuity, 
The utmoft power of my exerted foul, 
Preferves a being only for your fervice. 
2. To put forth; to perform. 

When the will has exerted an a@ of command 
upon any faculty of the foul, or membcr of the 
body, it has done all that the whole niin, as a 
moral agent, can do for the a€tual exercile oi em- 
ployment of fuch a faculty or member, — Seuth. 

3. Toenforce; to puh to an effort. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

Strong virtuc, like ftrong nature, Aruggles fill; 
Fxerts itfelt, and thew throws off the tll. Dryden. 

4. To bring out. 
The feveral parts lay hidden in the picce, 
Tin’ occahon but exerted that or this. Dryden. 
5. To emit; to pufh out; to put forth. 
The orehard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. Philips. 

The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight 
Exert their heads from undeineath the mafs, 
And upward fhoot and kindle as they pufs, 

And with diflufive light adorn the heavenly place. 

Dryden. 

Exe’rtion. n.f. (from exert.] The act 
of exerting ; effort. 


Exe’ston. n. fi [exefus, Latin.} The 
act of eating through. 

Theophrattus demeth the exefior or forcing of 

vipers through the belly cf the dam. Broun. 


Exestua’tTion. n. f. [exefluo, Lat.] The 
itate of boiling ; tumultuous heat; ef- 
fervefcence ; ebullition. 

Saltpetre :s in operation a cold body: pnyf- 
cuns and chymifts give it in tevers, tu allay the 
inward cxvejluatisns of the bloud and humours. 

Boyle. 

To EXFO'LIATE. v. n. [ex and folium, 
Latin.] To theil off; to feparate, as a 
corrupt bone from the found part. A 
term of chirurgery. 

Our work went on fuccefsfully, the bone ex- 
fuliating from the edges. Wijonan's Surgery. 

ExFOLIA'TION. x. f. [from exfoliate. ] 
‘Phe procefs by which the corrupted 
part of the bone feparates fromthe found. 

If the bone he drefied, the Hefh will foon arite 
in that cut of the bone, and make eafoliation of 
what is neceflary, and incarn it. Wifeman. 

Exro'Liative. adj. [from exfoltate. } 


That has power of procuring exfoliation. 
Drefs the hone with the milder exfol/utives, 
till the burnt bone is caft off. Wifeman's Surg. 


ExHA'’LABLE. adj. [from exhale.) That 
may be evaporated or exhaled. 

The fire may refolve fome of the more fpiri- 
tuous and exhalable parts, whereof diftillation has 
fhewn me that alabaftcr is not deftitute, into va- 
pours, Boyle. 


Rowe. 


EXH 


Exuata’tion. n. f. Cexbalatio, Latin.) 
t. Lhe act of exhaling or fending out in 
vapours; emiffion. 
. ‘Lhe Rate of evaporating or flying out 
in vapours ; evaporation. 
3. That which rifes in vapours, and fome- 
times takes the form of meteors. 
No nat'ral cafalation in the tky, 
No 'feape of nature, no diftemper'd day, 
But they would pluck away its nut’ral caufe, 
And callthem metcors, prodigies, and figns. 
Shukjpeare. 
Moving in fc high a fphere, and with fo vi- 
gorous a lufre, he muft needs, as the fun, 1aife 
many envious exhtu/ations; which, condenfed, hy 
a popular ocium, are capable to caft a cloud 


upon the brightelt merit and iitegrity, 
King Charles, 


tv 


A fabrick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation with tie found 
Of dulcet fymphonics and voices fwect. Nilton, 
It iy no wonder it thc carth be often thakera, 
therc being quantities of cexhulations within thofe 
mines, or crvemnous priages, that are cupabie of 
rarefaction and inflammation. Burnet, 
The growing tow’rs like exhalations rite, 
And the huge columns heave into the fkies. Pope, 


To EXHA'LE. v. a. [exhalo, Latin. ] 
1. To fend or draw out in vapours or 


fumes. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it well; 
It is fome metcor that the fun extales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Shat/p, 
I flattered myfclf with the hoves that the va- 
pour had been exhaled. Tempie. 
Fear freczes minds; hut love, like heat, 
Exhales the foul fublime to feek her native feat. 
Dryden, 
2. To draw out. $ 
Sce, dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afiefh ! 
Bluth, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ? 
For ‘tis thy prefence that cxkales this blood 
From cold and cmpty veins, where no blood 
dwells ! Skak pedre. 
EXHA'LEMENT. a. f. [from exhale.] Mat- 
ter exhaled ; vapour. 
Nor will polifhed umber, although it fend forth 
a grofs and corporal exiulement, be found a long 
time defeQive upon the cxadéteft feales. Brown, 


To EXHAUST w. at 
1. Todrain; to diminih ; to deprive by 
draining. ; 

Single men be many times more charitable, be- 
caule their means are lefs exhuufied, Bacon, 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort‘abounds in 
the blood, exhaufis it cf its heft {pirits, and dc- 
rives the flower of it to the feminal veffels. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. To draw out totally; to draw until 
nothiny is left. 

Though the knowledge they have Ieft us be worth 
our tudy, yet they eraanfled not all its treafures ; 
they left a great deal for the indudry and fagucity 
of after-ages. Locke. 

The nurfling grove 

Secms fair awhile, cherifh'’d with fofter carth ; 

But when the alien compott is exrhan/, 

Its native poverty again prevails. Phil:ps. 
Exua’ustion. n. f. [from exhauft.] The 

act of drawing or draining. 
Exua’ustcess. adj. [fromexhauf.] Not 

be emptied ; not to be all drawn off ; 

inexhauftible. 

Of hear and light, what everduring ftores 
Brought from the fun’s evhaustlefs golden thores, 
Through pulphsimmenfe of intervening air, 
Enrich the caith, and every lofs repair. Bact, 


To EXHIBIT. v. a. [exbibio, Latin. } 
1. To offer to view or ufe; to offer or 
propofe in a formai or publick manner. 


EX H 


If any claim redrefs of injultice, they Mould 


exhibit their petitions in the ftreet.  Shakfpeare. 

He fuffered his attorncy-general to exhibir a 

charge of high treafon againit the carl. Clarendon, 
2. To how ; to difplay. 

One of an unfortunate conftitution is perpetu- 
aliy evA-biting a mifcrable example of the weak - 
nefs of mind and body. Pope. 

ExHarreri in. yy Mromt exdibit. J He 
that offers any thing, as a petition or 
charge, in a publick manner, 

He fecems indifferent, 

Or rather fwaying morc upon our part, 
Than cherithing th’ exhibiters againtt us. 
EXHIBITION. n. fe [from exhibit. } 
1. Theact of exhibiting ; difplay ; fetting 

forth. 

What are all mechanick works, but the fen- 
Ghie exhibition of mathematick demonftrations ? 

Grew's Cofmelogia Sacra, 

2. Allowance ; falary ; penfion: it is much 
ulcd for pentions allowed to f{cholars at 
the univeriity. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 

Due preference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shak{peare. 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exhibition thou alt have from me. Shaé/p. 

All was afigned to the army and garrilons there, 
and the received only a penhion or exhibition out 
vf his coffers. Bacon, 

He is now neglected, and driven to live in ex- 
ile upona fmall exécbition. Swift. 

. Payment; recompence, 

I would not do fuch a thing for gowns, petti- 
coats, nor caps, nor any petty exhibition. - Shak/p. 

Exar sitive. adj. [from exdibit.] Repre- 
fentative; diiplaying. 

Truths mult have an cternal exiftence in fome 
underitanding; or rather, they are the fame 
with that underitanding itfelr, confidered as va- 
rioufly erhsbitive or reprefentative, according to 
various modcs of inimitability or participation. 


Norris. 
Jo EXHULARATE. w. a. [exhilaro, 


Latin.) To make cheerful; to cheer; 
to fill with mirth; to enliven; to glad; 
to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming 
into a fair room richly furnifhed, a beautiful 
pertun, and the Ike, du delight and exhilurare 
the fpirits much. Bacon's Natural Hij. 

The force of that fallacious fruit, 

Tiat with exd/urating vapours bland 

About their fpirits, had play’d, and inmoft pow’'rs 

Made err, was now evhal’d. Milton's Par, Ley. 

Let them thank 

Boon nature, that thus annually fuppties 

Their vaults, and with her tormer liquid gifts 

Exhilarates their languid minds within 

The golden mean confin’d. Philips 
EXHILARATION. n. f. [from exhilarate. | 
t. The act of giving gayety. 
2. The flate of being enlivened. 

Fvdilaration hath fome afhnity 
though it be a much lighter motion. 

en > : 
To EXHO'RT. w.a. [exhortor, Latin. ] 
To incite by words to any good action. 

We befceth you, and exhort you by the Lord 

efus, that as ye have received of us, how you 
ought to watk, fo ye would abound. L reff. 

My duty is to exAors vou to confider thedig- 
nity of that holy myitery. Cornon ays". 

Defigning or exhorting glorious war. Maison. 

Exnorta Tiron. m. f. [from exhort. ] 
1. The act of exhorting; incitement to 
oud. ¢ 

If we will not encourage publick bencficence, 
tell we are fecure that no ftorm fhall overturn 
what we help to build, there is no room for ex- 
Aur tutions to charity. oteterbury. 


Shik/. 


with joy, 
Bacon, 


EX! 


Ey sl 


2. The form of words by which one is] t. Banifhment; fate of being banithed 


exhorted. 
I'llend my exhortation aftcr dinner. Shukfp. 


ExHO'RTATOR Y.adj.[ fromexhort.] Tend” 
ing to exhort. 


Exno’rren. n. f. [from exhort.] One 
who exhorts or encourages by words, 


To EXV’CCATE. v.a. [exficco, Lat.] To 
dry; todry up. Dil. 

Exicca’TIoNn. n, f. [from exiccate.}] Arc- 
faction; act of drying up; ditate of 
being dried up. 

What is more cafily refuted than that old vul- 
gar affertion of an univertal drought and exter. 
ticn of the carth? As if the fun could evaporate 
tne lealt drop of its moifture, fo that it fhould 
never defcend again, but be attracted and ele- 
vated quite vut of the atmofplhicre. Bentley, 


Exi'cearive. adj. [fromexiccate.) Dry- 
ing in quality; having the power of 
drying. 

Ex1Gence. } a. / [This word is proba- 

E’xicency. § bly only a corruption of 
exigents, vitiated by an unfkilful pronun- 
ciation, ] 


1. Demand; want; need. 

As men, we are at our awn choice, both for 
time and place and form, according to the errgence 
of our own occafions in private. Heoker, 

You have heard what the prefent condition and 
exigencies of thefe feveral charities are, =4tterb, 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafure of 
real convenience, and are adapted to the exigen- 
cies of our f{tation, we perecive the hand of Pro- 
vidence in our gradual and fuccethve fupplies. 

Rogers. 
2. Preffing neceflity ; diftrefs; fudden oc- 
cafion. 

This difimulation in war may be called ftrata- 
gem and conduct ; in other exigencies addrefs and 
dextcrity. Broome. 

Now in fuch exigencies not to need, 

Upon my word you muft be rich indecd! 
A noble fuperfluity it craves, 
Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knaves. 
Pope 
E'xtGent. n. f. [exrgens, Latin. ] 
1. Preffing butinefs ; occafion that requires 
immediate help. 

In fuch an exigent J fee not how they could 
have ftaid to deliberate about any other regiment 
than that which already was devifed tu their 
hands. Hooker, Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you fent, 
And know your pleafure in this exigent. Waller. 

2. [A law term.] A writ fued when the 
defendant is not to be found, being part 
of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shak/peare ufes it for any extremity. 

Hanmer. 


3. End. 


Thefe eves, like limps whofe waiting oil is 


fpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent,  Shakfp. 


Exicuty. n.f. [exiguitas, Lat.] Small- 
nefs; diminutivenefs ; flenderuefs. 
The exiguity and thape of the extant particles is 
now fuppoied. Boyle on Colcurs. 
Exr'cuoes, ads. (exiguus, Latin,] Small; 
diminutive ; little. Not ufed. 
Their tubtile parts and es 7guoes dole are con- 


fumed and evapurared in lets than rwo hours imc. 
Har: eye 


E/XI LE. n: {eailium, Latin. ] I feems 


anciently to have had the accent indif- 
ferently on either fyllalee: now it 15 
uniformly on the firlt. | 


from one’s country. 

Our itate of bodics would bewray what life 
We ‘ve led fince thy evs/e, Shakfpeare. 
Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 

Shatfpeare. 
Let them pronounce the ftcep Tarpcian deathy 
Vagabond exile, flay ing pent to linger, 
But with a grain of day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, 
: Shak{peare, 
2. The perfon banifhed. 
O muff the wretched cxies ever mourn, 
Nor after length of rowling years return 2 Dryd. 
Ulytics, fuole of all the viétor train, 
Anevt/e from his dear paternal cuatt, 
Deplor’d his abfent qucen, and empire loft. Pope. 
Exi're, | adı [exilis, Latin] Small; 
flender; not full; not powerful. Not 
in ufe, except in philofophical writings. 
It were guod to enquire what means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the airs for 
that may be a fecret of great power tu produce 
cold weather. Bacon. 
In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh 
a more exile found than when the lid is open. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 
To E’xtLe. v.a. [from the noun. ‘This 
had formerly the accent on the lait 
fyllable, now gencrally on the firtt, 
though Dryden has ufed both.] To 
banifh; to drive from a country; to 
tranf{port. 
Call home our ex:/'d friends abroad, 
Thar fled the tnares of watchtul tyranny. Stakf. 
Foul fubordinatton is predominant, 
And cquity exild your highnefs’ land. 
For that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence. S4akfpeare. 
They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exiled from the eternal Providence. 
Wiflom, 
His brutal manners from his breatt exs/'d, 
His mien he fathion'd, and his tongue he fil'd. 
Dryden. 
Arms and the man I fing, who fore'd hy fate, 
And haughty Junu’s unrelenting hate, ~ 
Expel’d and evil’. Dryden. 
Ext LEMENT. n. fe [from erile.]  Banith- 


ment. 
Fitzutborn was ditcarded: into forcign fervice 
for a pretty fhadow of evilement. Wetton, 
Exiti’tion. n. f. [exilitio, Latin.} The 
act of {pringing or rufhing out fuddenly. 
From faltpetre procecdeth the force and report 
of gunpowder : for fulphur and f{mall-coal mixt, 
will not take fire with noife or cxilition; and 
powder which is made of impure and grealy 
petre, hath but a weak emiffion, and gives bur a 
faint report. Brown, 
Exv’tiry. 2.f. [extlic, Latin.] Slenders 


nefs; fmallnefs 3; diminution. 

Certain fies called ephemera, live but a day : 
the caufe isthe exi/ity of the fpirit, or perhaps the 
abfence of the fun. Bacon. 

For exi/ity of the voice, or other founds, it is 
certain that the voice dath pafs through folid and 
hard bodies, if they be not too thick; and 
through water, which is likewilea very clofe bo- 
dy, and tuch an one as lettcth not in air. Lacom. 

A body, by bemg tubtilized, can lofe nothing 
of its corporeity ; neither can it hereby gain any 
thing but exi/izy 5 for all degrees of fubtility are 
effentially the fame thing. Grew. 

Exi'mious, adi. [ezimius, Lat.] Famous; 
eminent; confpicuous; excellent. Did, 

Exinantrion. n. fa [exinanitio, Latin. ] 
Privation; lofs, ; 

He is not more impotent in his glory than he 
wasin his exinan:tTan. Decay of Pizy. 

To EXVSTF. e 2. [extlo, Latin.] ‘To 
be; to have a being. > 


Shat IP- 


, 
EXO 

It is as eafy to conceive that an Almighty 

Powcr might produce a thing out of nothing, and 

make that to ext} de novo, wich did not exif bc- 

fore; as tu conceive the world to have had no 
beginning, but to have exv/fea from eternity. 

South. 

It feems reafonable to eiquie, how fuch a 

multitude comes to make but one idea, fince that 

combination does nut aiways eryé tugetaer n na- 


ture. Lone. 
One vear is prtty a citferent feene ! 

No farther mention of the dean: 

Who now, alas, ne more is miit 

Than it he never did eri. Swift. 


Exi'stence. ) a. /. {exijentia, low Lat. ] 
Exi’stency. § State ot being; actual 
pofleffion of being. 

Nor is only the exijiency ot this animal confi- 
Gerable, but many things delivered therevf. 

Brown's Vulvar Errours. 

It is impoifible any being can be eternal with 
fucceffive eternal phyfical changes, or variety of 
tates or manner of exsflency, naturally and re- 
ceffarily concomitant unto it. Hale. 

The foul, fecur’d in her casjeace, foules 
At the drawn dagger, and detes its point. 

altdifon’s Cato. 

When a being is confidered as pottt le, it is tard 
to have an cience or natwe : fuch were all things 
before the creation. When itis confidered as ace 
tual, then it is faid to have exience alfo. Mutts. 

Exi'stent. adj. [from caf.) Having 
being ; in poffeffion of being or of cx- 
iftence. 

Whatfoever fign the fun pot fee, whofe recefs 
of vicinity defincth the quarters of the year, thote 
feafuns were actually exite. Brawn, 

The eyes and minds are faftened on oħjcéts 
which have nu real being, as if they were truss 
exijlent, Dryden. 

FExisrima’tron. n.f. ([exijlimatio, Latin. | 

3. Opinion. 

2. Etteem. 

Eeer eye [exits sat io N 

x. The term fet in the margin of plays 
to mark the time at which the player 
goes off the itage. 

2. Recefs; departure ; act of quitting the 
ftage; act of quitting the theatre of life. 

All the world’s a tage, 
And all the men and women meeriy pliyers : 
They have their exvés and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
Shatfpcare. 

A regard for fame becomes a man more to- 

wards the exe than at nis entrance into lite. 
Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a fhort life, 

and make a figure at then ess. Swift. 
3. Palage out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubdance as the brain, they 
might find an caly eather entrance wr evi, almot 
every where. Glanville. 

4. Way by which there is a paflage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water fo:t) 
through its ordinary exits, wells, and the outers 
of rivers. Wieodward. 


Extrat. 2 adj. [exitiahs. Latin.} De- 
Ext’'tTrous. i itru&tive; fatal; mortai; 
deleterious. Not in ufe. 
Mott exitial fevers, although not concomitated 
with the tokens, caanthemata, anthraces, or car- 
buncles, are to be cenfuced pettilential, Harty- 


E'xonus. } ne f- [s2035.]  Departare ; 
E'xopy. journey from a place: the 


fecond book of Mofes is fo called, be- 
caule it deferibes the journey of the 
Hraelites from Egypt. 

Inall probability their years continucd to be 
three bundred and Gaty-Ave days, ever fince 
the time of the Jowith dredy at deat, Hale. 


Esso 


EXO 


ExoLE'TE. adj. [exoletus, Latin.] Obto- | times have exorbitated beyond the diftance of 


lete; out of ufe. 
To Exo'L vE, d. d. (exolvo, Latin. ] 
loofe; to pay. Di. 
é . . 
ExoLu TION. in, f (exolutio, Latin. ] 
Laxation of the nerves. 

Conhdenny the exslution and languor enfuing 
that action in fome, we cannot but think it much 
abridgeth cur cays, Brown's Vulgar Evroiers. 

Exo/MrH Atos. nf. [ié and ugar. ] 

A navel rupture., 

To EXO'NERATE. v.a. [excnero, Lat. ] 

ryt . . 

l'o unload; to difburdea; to free from 
any heavy charge. 

A The glands being a congeries of veffels curled, 
circumgyrated, and complicated, give the bloud 
tine to feparate through the capillary veifels into 
the fecr. tory ones, which afterwards all caoncrute 
themfelves into onc common dudus. Ruy. 

LXONERA'TION. n. f. [from exonerule. | 

r . : Oi 3 

Phe act of dilburdening, or difcharging. 

(The body isadapted unto eating, drinking, nu- 
Wition, and other ways of repletion and exore- 
raton, Grew. 

Exo’prasre, adj. [exoptatilis, Latin. ] 

Delireable ; to be fought with eagerneds 
or delire. 

E'xorRABLE. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.] To 
be moved by entreaty. 

Exo’r BITANCE. 

EXO'RBITANCY. 

1. The act of going out of the tracks pre- 
fcribed. 


2. Enormity ; grofs deviation from rule 
or right. 

t {ce furne of this fault cleave to thofe, who 
have eminently corrected all other exorditancics of 
the tongue. Government of the Tongue. 

The reverence of my prelence may be a curb 
to your cxorbirancics. Dryden's Spaniph Friar. 

The people were grofly impofed on, to com- 
mit fuch exorbifancies as could not end but in the 
diffulution of the government, 

Swift on tke Diff nfions in Athens and Rome. 

3. Boundlefs depravity. 
They riot ftill, 
Unbounded in exorbitance of i!l. 


? n. f. [from exorbitant. | 


Gerth, 

Exo'RBirant. adj. [ex and oréito, Lat. ] 

1. Going out of the preferibed track. 

2. Deviating from the courfe appointed 
or rule eflablithed. 

What fignifies the f€tion of the tortoife riding 
upon the wings of the wind, bur to prefcribe 
bounds and meafures to our cvord.cant paflions ; 

L Fjirange. 

Thefe phenomena are not peculiar to caith- 
quakes in our times, but have been obterved in 
all ages, and particularly thofe exorbitant comimo- 
tions of the waters of the globe. Woodward. 

3. Anomalous; not comprehended in a 
fettled rule or method. 

The Jews who had laws fo particularly deter- 
mining in all affairs what to do, were notwith- 
tanding continuaily mured withcaules exerditant, 
and fuch as their laws had not provided for. 

f Hooker. 

4. Enormous; beyond due proportion ; 
exceitive. 

Their fubjects would live in great plenty, were 
not the impufitions fo very exorbitunt; for the 
courts are too fplendid for the territories,  Adelif. 

So endicls and exorbitant are the defires of 
men, that they will grafp at all, and can form no 
fcheme of perfeét happinets with lefse Swift, 


To Exo'nnirate. v. a. [ex and erbito, 
Latin.] To deviate ; to go out of the 
track or road prefcribed. 


The planets tomectimes would have approached 
the fun as near asthe orb cf Mercury, and fome- 


Did. | 
Tod 


Saturn. 
Te E’'XORCISE. wa. [ifen] 
1. To adjure by fome holy name. 
2. To drive away fpirits by certain forms 
of adjuration. 
3. To purify from the influence of malig- 
nant {pirits by religivus ceremonies. 
And fry'rs, that through the wealthy regions 
run e 
Refort to Fat mers rich, and blefs their falls, 
And evorcije the beds, and crofs the walls. 
Drydea. 
E’xorcisenr. n. f. [from evorcife.] One 
who pradtifes to drive away evil {pisits. 


Bentley. 


Exorcism. n.f. [tZoex.c40] The form 
of adjuration, or religious ceremony by 
which evil and malignant {pirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordthip behold and hear our a@vorcr/m ? 

Shak/peare. 

Symptoms fupernatural, mufi be only curable 
by fupernatural means; namely, by devout 
prayers or exorcifms. Harvey. 

E'xorerst. n.f. (tžoeriere.] 

t. One who by adjurations, prayers, or 
religious acts, drives away malignant 
{pirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, cxorcifs, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 
{pirits. Os 

2. An enchanter; a conjuror. Improperly. 

Soul of Rume ! 
Thou, like an eawceifi, had conjur'd up 


My mortified fpirit. Shakfpeare. 
Is there no exorcif ‘ 

Reguiles the truer otħce of mine eyes ? A 

is ‘t real that I fce? Shakfpeare. 


EXO'RDIUM. n. J. (Latin.) A formal- 
preface; the proemial part of a compo- 
ütion. 

Nor will I thee detain 
With poets étions, nor opprefs thine ear 
With ciucumf@ance, and long exordiums here. 
May's Virgil, 
I have been dittafted at this way of writing, by 
reafun of long prefaces and cvordiums  <ddilifon. 

Exorna’tion. n.f. [exornatio, Latin.) 

Ornament ; decoration ; embellifhment. 
It fecemeth that all thofe curious evornarions 
Should rather ceafe. Hecker. 
Hyperbolical evornations and clegancies many 
much afiedl, Hale, 

Exo'ssaTED. odj. [evofatus, Latin.) De- 
prived of bones. Dia, 

Exosro’sis. n. fa [ix and tre] Any 
protuberance of a bone that is not na- 
tural, as often happens in venereal cafes. 

Quincy. 

Exo'sstous. ads. [ex and ofa, Latin. ] 
Wanting bones; bonelefs ; formed with- 
out bones. 

Thus we daily obferve in the heads of filhes, 
as alfo in {nails and foft exeffeous animals, nature 
near the head hath placed a flat white Rone, or 
teftaceous concretion. Brown, 

Exo’rick. adj. [é€utixo.) Foreign; not 
produced in our own country ; not do- 
meliick..)*s 

me learned men treat of the nature of let- 

ters as of fume remote evorick thing, whercof we 
had no knowledge bur by fabulous relations. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech, 

Continue ficth hot-beds to entertain fuch cvorick 

plants as atrive not to their perfection without 

them. Levelyn*s Kalendar, 

Exo’tickx. n f. A foreign plant. 

Claudian was feated on the other fummit, 
which was barren, and produced, on fome fpots, 


EA P 


plants that are unknown to Italy, and fuci: as the 
gardeners call evoricks, Ad.lifon's Guard. 
7o EXPA‘ND. v. a. [expando, Latin. ] 
1. To fpread ; to lay open asa net or fhect. 
2. Yo dilate; to fpread out every way; 
to diffufe. 4 
She wicth molt the target to fence away the 
biow, and Icaves all other weapons to the Alcho- 
ran to propagate and expa: ittelf. Howel. 
Belleropkon’s horfe teamed of iron, and placed 
between two loacitones, with wings expanded, 
hung pendulous in the air, Brown. 
An animal growing, expands its Hbres in the 
air as a fluid. Arbuthnot ən dir. 
Along the tream of time thy name 
Expanded Nics and gathers all its fame. 


Pope. 


ExPA'NSE. n of {expan/um, Latin. ] A 
body widely cxtended without inequali- 
tics. 


A murmuring found 
Of watersiifuc from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain; then ttood unmov’d, 
Pure as th’ expanfe of hein `n, Milter, 
Brigat as th’ echercal glows the green cxpun/fe. 
‘ Savage. 
On the fmooth exvpaz/e of cry ital lakes, 
The finking (tone.at frit a circle makes; 
The trembling furface, by the motion ttirr'd, 
Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third ; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin dance. 
p Pope. 
EXPANSIBI'LITY. n. /. [from expanfible.] 
Capacity of extenfion; poflibility to 
be expanded or {pread into a wider fur- 
face. 
With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
eres fome difference in bulk, by which 
pne fluid are diftinguifhed from thofe 
tk elfe all fluids would be alike in 
At, expanfibiiity, and all other qualitics. 
Grew. 
Expa'NSIBLE. adj. [from expanfus, Lat. ] 
Capable to be extended; capable to 
{pread into a wider furface. 
Bodies are not rxpan/jbie in proportion to their 
weight, ortu the quantity of matter to be ex- 
panded. Grew. 


Expa’nsion. n. f. [from expand. ] 
1. The flate of being expanded into a 
wider furface or greater {pacc. 

"Tis demonftrated that the condenfation and 
expanfion of any portion of the air is always pro- 
portional to the weight and preifurc incumbent 
upon it. Bentley. 

2. The act of {preading out. 

Theeafy expan/ror of the wing of a bird, and 
the lightnefs, ftrength, and Mape of the feathers, 
are all fitted for her betier Hight. Grew, 

3. Extent; {pace to which any thing ts 
extended. 

The capacious mind of man cannot be confined 
by the limits of the world: it extends its thoughts 
even beyond the urmoit cxpurfien of matter, and 
Makes incurfions into that incumprehenfible in- 

urane. Lecke. 
4. Pure fpace, as diflin& from extenfion 
in folid matter. 

Diftance or {pace, in its fimple abftraét concep- 
tion, I call expanfion, to diflinguifh it froin ex- 
tenfion, which cxpreffcs this dittance only as it is 
in the folid parts of matter. Locke. 

lt would for cycr take an ufelefs flight, 
Loft in expanfion, void and infinite. Blackmore. 

Expansive. adj. [from expand.) Having 
the power to {pread into a wider fur face, 
or greater pace. : 

The elaftick or evpanfue faculty of the air, 
whereby it dilates iticlf when compreffed, hath 
bein made ule of in the cumman weather glaffes. 

Ray ex the Creation. 
Vou. L. 


Ex’ P 


Th’ eaxpanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. 
Them/on. 


To Exea'tiate. v.n. [expatior, Latin. ] 
1. To range at large; to rove without 
any preferibed limits. 

Religion contcaéts the circle of our pleafures, 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to ex- 
patiate in. -Idd fors Spedlatar. 

Hc luoks in heav'n with more than mortal cy¢s, 
Bids his free fuul expatiate in the fkies; 

Amidit her kindred Rars familiar roam, 
Survey the region, and confefs her home. Pepe. 

Evpatiate free v’er all this fcene of man; 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan. Pope. 


With wonder iciz'd, we view the plealing 


ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope. 
2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuttom of offering the tongues to 
Mercury, becaufe they belicved him the giver of 
eloquence : Dacier expatiutes upon this cultom. 

Broome. 
3. To let loofe; to allow to range. This 
fenfe, which is active, is very improper. 

Make choice of afubjeét, which, being of it- 
felf capable of all that colours and the elegance of 
defign can pofbly give, fhall afterwards afford 
an ample ficld of matter wherein to expatiate 
irfelf. Dryden. 


To EXPECT. u a. [expeGo, Latin.] 
1. To have a previous apprehenfion of 
either good or evil. 
We expePed 
Immediate difulution. Milton. 
Needs muit the ferpent now his capital b:uifc 
Exped with mortal pain. Milton. 
Good with bad 
Exped to hear, {upernal grace contending 
With finfulnefs or man. Milton. 
Eve, now ea‘pec? great tidings. Milton. 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 
The guards, 
By mc encamp'd on yonder hill, expe? 
Theis motion, Milton. 
While, expeing there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond'ring cycs, and round the temple gaz'd. 
Dryden. 


Zo Exre’ct. v.n. To wait; to ftay. 
Elitu had expected till Job had fpoken. Feb. 
Expe'craszrs. ad. [from expen.) To 
be expected ; to be hoped or feared. 
Occult and fpiritual operations arc not expec- 
tabi: from icc; for being Lut water congealed, it 
can never make good fuch qualities. Brown. 
EXxpe CTANCE. } 
EXPECTANCY. 
1. The act or ftate of expefing; expec- 
tation. 
Every moment is evpeGancy 
Of more artivance. Shakfpeare’s Oeheiio. 
Satyrs leave ycur petulance, 
Or clic rail upon the moun, 
Your expanzi is too foon; 
For before the fecond cuck 
Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben FYenfon. 
This bleifed exprclance mutt be now my theme. 
Boyle. 
Bat fy, my wand'sing mufe, hew thou dof 
ay : 
Exp:Ganee cats thee now ancther way. Milton. 


nf. [from exped. ] 


2. Something expected. 


There is ss pefance here from both tie fides, 
What turther vod wii do. Shat/peare, 
3. Hope; that of which the expeétation 
is accompanied with pleafure. 
Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The expefancy and rofe of the fair ate. Shakjp. 
EXPECTANT. adj. [¥rench.] Wait- 
ing in expetation. 
Hcr majesty has offered conceffions in order to 
remove fgruples raved an the mund of the expec- 
tunt heir. Swift. 
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EXPECTANT. n. f. (from expef.] One 
who waits in expectation of any thing > 
one held in dependence by his hopes. 

They, vain expedaents of the bridal hour, 
My ftures in riotous expence devout Pope. 

This treatife was agrecable tu the whole nation, 
except thofe who had eniployments, or were 
expects, Swift ta Pope. 

EXPECTATION. n. /. [expe@utio, Lat.]} 

1. The act of expe&ing. 

The trees 
Should have borne men, and expeCation fainted 
Longing for what it had not. Shak fpsare. 
The reft, 
That are within the note uf expePation, 
Already ate i'th’ court. Shakfprarc’s Mace. 
Tis expectuticn makes a blefing dear. 

Congreve. 

2. The fiate of expecting either with hope 
or fear. 

Live in a-conftant and ferious evped?ation of 
that day, wnen we muft appear before tne Judge 
of heaven and earth. Rogers’ Sermons. 

3. Profpeé of any thing goo} to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon Gud ; for mp 
expectation is from him, Pjalms. 

4. The object of happy expe€tation ; the 
Mefliah expected. 


Now.clear J underftand, 
What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch'd ia 
vain, j 
Why our great expefation fhould be call’d 
The Seed of woinan. Milton's Paradfe Loft. 
5. A itate in which fomething excellent is 
expettcd from us. 

How £t it will be for you, born’fo :great a 
prince, and of fo rare not only expefation but 
proof, to divert your thoughts trom the way of 
goodnc{s. Srdney. 

You fr came home 
From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d 
on, 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expeffarion ; 
Picas’d with your growing virtue I receiv`d vo 
Ov way. 

Expe'cter. n. /. [fiom expe?.] 
te One who has hopes-of fomething. 

Thefe arc not great expecers under your admi- 
niftratkon, according to the period of governors 


here. Swit. 
2. One who waits fOr another. 
Siznify this loving ifte: view 
To the expeers of aðr Trojan part. Sitak/prara 
ToEXPE'CTORATE. v. a. Lex and 


pefus, Lat.) To eje& from the brealt. 

Excrementitious humours are expeforated by 2 
cough after a cold or an afthma. Harvey. 

Morbiftek matter is either attermated fo as to 
be returned into the channels, or expecPorated by 
coughing. atrbuthiot, 

EXPECTORA TION. n.f. [fromexpedorate. | 

1. The aét of difcharging from the break. 

2. That difcharge which is made by cought. 
ing, as bringing up phlegm, or any 
thing that obftrucis the veflels of the 
lungs, and ftraitens the breath. 

With water, vincgar, and honcy, in plenrifes 
and inii:rmmutinns of the lungs, he miaeth (pices, 
for promoting ONPEE Sredion, aAibutnnot. 

EXPE‘CTORATIVE. ad. [from expeorate. } 
Having the quality of promoting ex- 
pe toration. 

Syrups and other expedoratizes, in ‘coughs, 
mult neeeffarily occafion a greater cough, 

Hars eyen Gnjfamptionsi. 

EXPE DIENCE. } 

EXPEDIENCY. J 

1. Fitnefs ; propriety ; fuitablenels to ar 
end. 

Sulemn decications of things fet apart for Di- 
ving Woilhip, contd never have been univertaily 


ta 


n. f- [from expedient. } 
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pradtifed, had not right reafon diftated the high 

expediency and great ufe of fuch practices. South. 
2. It is uled in Shak/peare for expedition ; 

adventure ; or attempt. 
Let me hear 

What yefternight our council did decrec, 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakfpeare. 
3. It is alfo ufed by Shak/peare for expe- 

dition; halte; difpatch. 

I thall break 

The caufe of our expedience to the queen, 

And get her leave to part. Shakfpeare. 

Fight tall thips, three thoufand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience. 

Shakfpeare’s Rich. 11. 
EXPEDIENT. adj. [expedit, Latin. ] 
1. Proper; fit; convenient ; fuitable. 

Ail things are not expedient: in things indif- 
ferent there is a choice; they are not always 
equally expedient, Hooker, 

When men live as if there were no God, it be- 
comes expedient for them that there fhould be 
none; and then they endeavour to perfuade them- 
felves fo. Tillotfon, 

2. In Shak/peare, quick; expeditious. 
The adverfe winds 

Whofe leifure f have Raid, have given him time 

To land his legions all as foon as I: 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shak/p. 
EXPEDIENT. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. That which helps forward, as means to 

an end. 

God does not project for our forrow, but our 
innocence ; and would never have invited us to 
the onc, but as an expedient to the other. 

Decay of Piety. 
2. A fhift; means to an end which are 
contrived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th’ expesient pleas'd, where neither loft his 

rignt; 

Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. 

Dryden. 

ilc flics to a new expedient to folve the matter, 

and fuppofes an carth of a make and frame hke 

that of Des Cartes. Moodwad. 

ExPE'DIENTLY. adv. [from expedient. | 
1. Titly; fuitably ; conveniently. 
2. Haftilv; quickly. Not ufed. 
Let my officers of fuch a nature 

Make an extent upon his houfe and lands: 

Do this expedient’y, and turn him going. Shak/p. 
To EXPEDITE. v.a. [expedio, Latin. ] 
1. To facilitate ; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav’d, 
To expedite your glorious march. Milton, 

2. To haften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would fill be a further improve- 
ment, and would expedire the converfion of the 
Papifts. Swif:. 

3. To difpatch ; to iffue from a publick 
office. 

Though fuch charters he expedited of courfe, 
and as of right, yct they are varied by dif- 
cretion. Bacon. 

E'xpepite. adj. [expeditus, Latin. ] 
3. Quick; hafty ; foon performed. 

Woolefome advice, and expedite cxecution in 

freeing the fate of thofe monfters, Sandys. 
2. Eafy; difencumbered ; clear from im- 
pediments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part ; nei- 
ther fo fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, 
nor fo eafily as to make the way plain and expe- 
iite enough, that many come tu the knowledge 
of it, and fo be faved, and therefore the Scripture 
has been given. Hooker. 

3. Nimble; active; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fen- 
fual lufts, the mare nimble and expedite it will be 
in its uperations. Tiliotjon 

4. It feems to be uled by Bacon for light 
armed in the Roman fignification, 


E’xPEDITELY. adv. [from expedite. ] With 
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He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite 
forces to fpeed to Exeter, to the retcne of the 
town. Bacon’: Henry vis. 


quicknefs ; readily; haitily. 

Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn 
them more expeditely for the reception of founds 
from evcry quarter. 


EXPEDITION., n. f. [from expedite. ] 
1. Halte ; fpeed; activity. 
Prayers, whercunto devout minds have added 
a piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to 
exprefs that quick and {peedy expedition wherewith 
ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, are 
delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. Hooker, 
Ev’n with the {pecdieit expedition 
I will difpatch him to the emperor’s court. 
Shukfpeare. 
2. A march or voyage with martial in- 
tentions. 
Young Oétavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come duwn upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shak/p. 
Exrepi tious, adj. {from expedite. } 
1. Speedy; quick ; foon done : as, an ex- 
peditious march. 
2. Nimble; quick; fwift; aéting with 
celerity : as, an expeditious runner. 


ExPeDs'T1IOUSLY. adv. [from expeditious. ] 
Speedily ; nimbly ; with celerity. 

To EXPE'L. v. a. [expello, Latin. ] 

1, To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God fhall expel them from be- 
fore you, and drive them from out of your 
fight. FoS. 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expe/ thefe inconveniences. Shak/p. 

Suppofe a mighty rock to fall there, 1t would 
expel the waters out of their places with fuch 
violence as to fling them among the clouds. 

: —.. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
2. To eject; to throw ont. 

Whatfoever cannot be dige fled by the fomach, 
is either put up by vomit, or put down to the 
guts, and other parts of the body are moved tu 
expel by confent. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

The virgin huntrefs was not flow 
T’ expel the fhaft from her contraéted bow. Dryd. 


Grew. 


3. Ta bani; to drive from the place of 


relidence. 
Arms and the man I fing, who fore’d by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expel’ dana exil'd left the Trojan fhore. 
4. To reject; to refufe. 
And would you not poor fellowfhip expel, 
Myfelf would offer you t? accompany, 

In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Hub. Ta. 
5. To keepotf; toexclude; to keep out. 
Since the did neglect her looking-glafs, 

And threw her fun expelling mafk away, 
The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in her cheeks, 
And pitch’d the lily tin@ture of her face. Shatf 
Oh that that earth which kept the world in 
awe 
Would patch a wall, expe/ the winter’s flaw! 
Shak/peare 
Expe Lier. n. f. [from expel. ] Onc that 
expels or drives away. 


To EXPe/ND. wv. a. [expendo, Latin. ] To 
lay out; tofpend. 
If my deat might make this ifland happy, 
I would expend it with all willingnefs.  SAéax/p. 
The king of England wafted the French king's 
country, and thereby caufed him to capead tuch 
fums of money as exceeded the debt. Hayward 
The publick burthens, though they may be u 
good reafon for our not expending fo mucu in 
charity, yet will not juftify us in giving nothing. 
attterbur y. 


EXPE'NSE. n. f. [expenfum, Lat.] Colt ; 
charges ; money expended. & 
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Dryd 
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Hence comes that wild and vaf expense, 
That hath enfore’d Rome’s virtuc tnence, 
Which fimple poverty frit made. Ben Jonfon. 
A fratt prepar’d with riotous expen/ey 
Much cofl, more care, and moft magnificence. 
Dryden, 
Such provifion made, that a country fhould 
not want fo many fprings as were convenient, 
and attoid a fupply every where fuitable to the 
the neccflities and eapenfes of each climate. 
Woodward, 
I can fee no reafon by which we are obliged 
to make thofe prodigious eapenfes. Swift, 


LXPE'NSEFUL. adj. [expenfe and full ] 
Coftly; chargeable ; expentive. 


No part of ttructure is either more expenfeful 
than windows, or more ruinous. Wetton, 


ExPE'NSELESS. adj. [from expenfe.] Withs 
out colt. Y 

A phyfician may fave any army by this frugal 

and expenfele/s means only. Milton. 


What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d 
peace, 


Is all expenfelefs, and procur’d with eafe. 
Blackmore, 
Expensive. adj. [from expenfe. ] 
1. Given to expenfe; extravagant; luxu- 
rious. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the 
eftablithed government, as the idle and expenfive 
are dangerous. Temple, 

2. Coftly; requiring expenfe: as, expenfive 
drefs, an expenlive journey, 
3. Liberal; generous; diflributive. 

This requires an adtive, eaxpen/ive, indefatigable 
goodnefs, fuch as our apoitle calls a work and 
labour of love. Spratt, 


Expe’nsivery. adv. [from expenfve. } 
With great expence ; at great charge. 
I never knew him hive fo great and expenfvely 
as he hath done fincc his return from exile. 
Swift, 
Expe'nsiveness. n. / [from expenfive. ] 
t. Addiction to expenfe ; extravagance. 
2. Coltlinefs. 
Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or 
expenfivere{sy arc fome of the greatett monu- 
ments of the grandeur of the Roman empire. rb. 


EXPERIENCE. n. f. [experientia, Lat.) 
1. Practice ; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reafon, and 
time hath made thote things apparent which were 
hidden. Raleigh, 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck’d, and of her roving is no end, 

Till warn’d, or by experi nce taught, fhe learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfcure and tubtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wifdom; what is more, is fume 
Or emptinefs, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that moft concern 
Unpraétis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill to feek. 
Niilton. 
2. Knowledge gained by trial and practice. 
Boys immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure. 
Shakfpeare. 

But if yeu’ll profper, mark what I advife, 

Whom age and long experience render wife. 

Pope. 
To EXPERIENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To try; to pra&tife. 
2. To know by praétice. 
He tinvugh the armed fles 

Darts his «xporfene’d eye. Milton. 
EXPE'RIENCED. participial adj. [from ex- 
perience. | 


1, Made skilful by experience. 
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We muft perfect, as much as we can, our 
ideas of the diftinet fpecies; or leain them from 
fuch as are utci! to that fort of things, and are 
experienced wh them. Locke. 

2. Wife by long praétice. 

To him experiene’d Nehor thus reyoin'd, 

O fricad! what forrows do'fl thou bring tu mind! 

‘ Pope. 

EXxPE'RIENCER. a. f. One who makes 
trials ; a practifer of experiments. 

A Curious experiencer did afirm, that the like- 
nets of any object, if ftrongly cnlightencd, will 
appear to another, in ME cy of him that looks 
ftrongly and fteadily upon it, ‘till he be dazzled 
by it; even after he shall have tinned his eyes 
from it. Dighy on Boties. 


BXPE’RIMENT. n. f [experimentum, 
‘rial of any thing ; fomething 
r to difcover an uncertain or 
unknown effect. 

That which theweth them to be wile, is the 
gathering fg principles out of their own particular 
experiments; and the flaming of our particular 
experiments, according to the rule of their prin- 
ciples, thalf make us fuch as they are. Huskers 

It is good alio not to try experiments in ftares, 
except the neceflity be urgent, or the utility 


evident. Bacon. 

Adam! by fad experiment I know, 
How little weight wnt te my words can find. 
Milton 


Till his fall man’s mind was ignorant of 
nothing but of fim; or, at lcatt, it reited in the 
Notion without the {mart of the experiment. 

South's Sermons 

When we are fearching out the nature or pro- 
perties of any being by various methods of trial, 
this fort of oblervation is called experiment. 
Watts onthe Mind. 


IENT. v.a. [from thenoun. ] 
tery ; to fearch out by trial. 
arincifco Redi experimented that no putrified 
felh will of itfclf, if all infects be carefully kept 
from it, produce any. Ray on the Creation. 
2. To know by experience. 
When the fuccceffion of ideas ceafes, our per- 
ception of duration ceafes with it, which every 
one experiments whilft ne ficeps foundly. Locke, 


EXPERIMENTAL. adj. [from experiment. ] 

1, Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment ; formed by ob- 
fervation. 

Truf not my reading, nor my obfervations, 
Which with experimental (eal do warrant, 

The tenor of my book. Shakfpeare, 

The experimental! tettimony of Gillius ts moft 
coniderable of any, who beheld the courfc 
thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerfal impe- 
netrability, befides a large experience, without an 
experimental exception. IVeaw/on, 

Thefe arc fo far from being fubfervicnt to athe- 
ilts in their audacious attempts, that they rather 
afford an experimental confirmation of the univer- 
fal deluge. ~ Bentley's Sermons. 


ExpERIME/NTALLY. adv. [from experi- 
mental.) By experience; by trial; by 
experiment; by oblervation. 

The mifcarniage being fometimes univerfal, has 
made us impart what we have experimentaily 
learned by our own obfervations. Evelyn, 

While the man is uncer the fcourge of afflsdtion, 
he is willing to abjure thofe fins which he now 
experimentally finds attended with fuch bitter con- 
fequences. Rogers’ Sermons. 

ExreRIMENTER, n. f. [from experiment.) 

One who makes experiment, 

Galileus and Morfennus, two cxa& experimen- 
ters, do think they find this verity by their expe- 
riences; but furely this is impoMible to be donc., 

Digby on Bodies. 
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EXPERT. adj. [expertus, Latin.) 
1. Skilful; addrefsful; intelligent. 


Now we willtake fome order in the town, 


Placing therein fome expert othcers. Shukjpeare. 
Again fair Alma tits confeft, 

Oh llarninel’s experter breatt; 

When the the riling figh conttrains, 

And by concealing fpeaks her pains. Prior. 


2. Ready; dexterous. 

The meancit (culptor in th’ Æmilian {quare, 

Can imitate in brats the nail, and hair; 

Fapert in trifles, and a cunning foul, 

Able t exprefs the parts, but not difpofe the 
whole. Dryden. 

They have not the good luck to be perfeétly 
knowing in the forms of fyllogifm, or expert in 
mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. This 
fenfe is rare. 

J xpert men can execute, and judge of particu- 
lars, one by one: but the general counfels, and 
the plots and niurthalling of affairs, come beft 
Toum thofe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is ufed by Pope with of before the 
ubject of ikill, generally with in. 
Thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 
The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary ftare. 
Pope’s Odyffry. 
Expe'RTLY. adv. [from expert.) In a 
fkilful, ready, and dexterous manner. 
Exre’rtTNess.n. /. (fromexgert.] Skill; 
Readinefs ; dexterity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honctfty, 
and ecpertne/s in war. 

This army, tor the eapertne/s and valour of the 
foldiers, was thought fuffiicient to have met the 
greateft army of the Turks. Knolles” Htflory. 

E'XPIABLE., adj. [from expiate.] Capable 
to be expiated, or atoned. 

To E’XPIATE, v. a. [expio, Latin.] 

1. To annul the guilt of a crime by fub- 


fequent acts of piety ; to atone for. 

Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, 
implore permiffion to cxpiate their crimes by their 
affiduous labours in fo innocent and fo hopeful a 
work. Bacon's Phyf. Remains. 

The odium which fome men’s rigour or remifs- 
nefs had contraéted upon my government, I ie- 
folved to capiate by regulations, King Charles, 

For the cure of this difeafe an humble, {crious, 
hearty repentance is the only phyfick; not to 
expiate the guilt of it, but to qualify us to partake 
of the beneht of Chrift’s atonement. Ray. 

2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 
3. To make reparation for. 

The treafurer obliged: himfelf to exprate the 
injury, to procure fome declaration to that pur- 
pofe, under hts majefty’s fign manual. Clarendon. 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their 
parts, the more they endeavour to expiate that 
unthritcinefs by a more careful managery for the 
future. Government of the Tongue. 

Expia’rion. a. f. [from expiate. ] 

1. The act of expiating or atoning for 
any crime. 

2. The means by which we atone for 
crimes; atonement, 

Law can difcover fin, but not remove, 

Save by thofe thadowy expiationus weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats. Milton. 

The former part of this poem is but a duc ex- 
piation for my not ferving my king and country 
n tf. Dryten. 

Let a man’s innocence be what it will, let his 
virtues rile to the higheit pitch of pericction, there 
will be ftillin him fo many fecret fins, fo many 
humen frailtic’s fo many offences of ignorance, 
pafion, and picjudice, fo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch 
an evpraséon and atonement, as chriltianity has 
revealed to us it is impotfible ne thould be faved 
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Shakfpeare. | 
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3. Pradtices by which the threats of omi- 
nous prodigies were averted, 
Upon the hirth of fuch monfters, the Grecians 
and Romans did ufe divers farts of explations, and 
to go about their principal cities with many fo 


lemn ceremonies and [acrificcs, Bayavard, 


E'xPtaTORY. adj. [from expiate.] Hav- 
ing the power of expiation or atonement. 
His voluntary death for others prevaiied with 
God, and had the force of an expiatory sacrifice 
Losker, 
EXTIA TIO Nian. f, [expilatio, Latin. ] 
Robbery ; the aét of committing walte 
upon land to the lofs of the heir. 


Expiration. n. f. [from expire.] 

t. That act of refpiration which thrufls 
the air out of the lungs, and contraéts 
the cavity of the breait. Quincy. 

In all expiration the motion is outwards, and 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than 
draweth It. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Ot an inflammation of the diaphragm, the 
fymptoms are a violent fever, and a mutt exqui- 
fite puin increafes upon infpiration; by which it 
is diftinguifhed from a pleurify, in which the 
greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Diet, 


2. The lait emiffion of breath; death. 

We have heard him breathe the groan of ex- 
piration, : Rambler. 

3. Evaporation ; act of fuming out. 
4. Vapour; matter expired. 

Words of this fort rcfemble the wind in fury 
and impetuoufnefs, in tranficntnels and fudden 
expiration, — Decay of Piety, 

Clofe air is warmer than open air, as the caufe 
of cold is an exptration from tne earth, which in 
open places is ftronger. Bacon's Natural Hiffory 


5. Theceffation of any thing to which life 
is figuratively afcribed, 

To fatisfy curlelves of its expiration we dark- 
ened the room, and in vain endeavoured to dif- 
cover any fpark of fire. Boyle. 

6. Theconclufion of any hmited time. 

If ’till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and fojourn with my fitter, 
Difmiifing kali your train, come then to me. 
Shakfpeare's King Lear, 

This he did in a fortnight atter the expiration 

of the treaty of Uxbridge. Clareniion, 
To EXPIRE. v. a. [expiro, Latin. ] 
t. To breathe out. 

To fave his hody from the fcorching fire, 

Wiich he from hcilifn entrails did expire. 
~ Farry Queer. 

Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continua! 
motion of infpiring and expiring air. Harvey. 

This chaft’d the boar; his noftrils Aames expi-e, 
And his red eycballs roll with living fire. 

Diyiten, 
2. To exhale; to fend out in exhalations. 
The tuid which is thus fecreted, and expire: 


forth along with the air, goes off in infenfible 
parcels. W oodivard, 


$. To clofe’; to conclude; to bring to an 
end. Obfolete. 

When as time flving with wings (wit, 
Expired had the term that thefe two javels 
Should render up a reck’ning of their travels, 

Hubberd’s Tale. 
To Exper RE. v. n. 
1. To make an emifion of the breath. 

If the infpuing and expring organ of any 
animal be ftopr, it fuddenly diss. BF alton. 

2. To die; to breathe the lat. is 
For when the fair in ad their pride exqre, 
To their frft elemerts the touls retire. Pepe. 
a 1) 
3. To perifh ; to fail; to be deftroyed, 
Alit)y praife ts altis 
Save what this verfe, which never hall expire, 
Shail to thee purchafe. opener, 
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The dead man’s knell, 
_sthere [carce afk’d, for whom; and good mens 
lives 
Expire before the Aowcrs in thew eaps, 
Dving or ere they ficken. Shuk/peare. 
4. To Ay out with a blaft. 

The diftance judg’d for hot of every fize, 
The linftacks touch, the ponderous ball expires; 

The vigorous feaman every porthole plics, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryd. 

Se To conclude; to terminate; to come 
to an end. 
A month before 
This bond expires, { do expcét return 
Cf thrice three times tne valuc of this bond. 
Shalt {peare. 
To EXPLAIN. v.a. [explano, Lat.] To 
expound ; to illuitrate ; to clear by notes 
or commentaries. 

Such ts the original defign, however we may 
explain it AWaYe Ay liffe’s Parergon. 

You will have varicty of commentators to 
expiciz the dificult paflages to you. Gay. 

Some explained the meaning quite away. Pope. 

ExpralNaBte. adj. [from explain] Ca- 
able of heing explained or interpreted. 

It is fymbolicatly eaplainab/e, and implieth 
purification and cleannefs. Brown. 

Exprainer. n. f. [from explain. ] Expo- 
jitor ; interpreter ; commentator. 

ExPLANA'TION. 2. f. [from explain. ] 

3. The act of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The fenfe given by an explainer or in- 
terpreter. 

Betore this exp/anation be condemned, and the 
bill found upon it, fume lawyers Mould fully 
inform the jury. Swift. 

ExPLA'NATORY. adj. [from explain. ] 
Containing explanation. 

Had the printer given me notice, I would have 

printed the names, and writ explanatory notes. 
Savift, 

E'xPLETIVE. 2. f [expletivum, Latin. ] 
Something ufed only to take up rooom ; 
fomething of which the ufe is only to 


prevent a vacancy. s 
Thete are not only ufeful expletives to matter, 


but great ornaments of ftyle. Swit. 
Ott the car the open vowels tire, 
White expletives their feeble aid do join, Pope. 


Exgletines, whether words or fyllubles, are 
made ufe of purely to fuppiy a vacancy: do, be- 
fore verhs plurst, is ahfolutely fuch; and future 
reaners may explode dif and clos. Pope. 

E’xrcicante. adi. [from explicate.] Ex- 
plainable ; poflible to be explained. 

Many dithculties, fcarce explicabie with any 
certainty, occur ia the fahrick of human nature. 

Haies Origin of Mankind., 
Great varicty there is in compound bodies, 
und little many of them fecm to be explicable. 
Boyle. 
fo FXPLICATE. v. a. [explico, Lat. ] 
t. To unfold ; to expand. 

They explicate the Icaves, and ripen food 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. 

d Blackmore. 
2. To cxplain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underftand that part of chriftian 
philofophy which exphcates the fcerct nature of 
this divine fscrament. Taylor. 

A.ltnough the truths may be elicited aud expli- 
coped by the contemplation of animals, yet they 
are more clearly evidenced in the contemplation 
ot man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

"Fhe Inf verfe of his lafi fatyr is not yet fufhiei- 
ently explicated, Dryden. 

EXPLICATION. n. /. [from explicate. ] 
1. ‘The a&t of opening, unfolding, or ex- 
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2, Thea& of explaining ; interpretation ; 
explanation. 

The church preacheth, firft publifhing by way 
of tcitimony, the truth which from them fhe 
hath reccived, written in the facred volumes 
of fcupture; iccondly, by way of explication, 
diicovering the myfterics which lie hid therein. 

Hooker 

Afany things are needful for explication, and 

Many for application unto particular occafions. 
Hooker. 

Allowances are made in the explication of ow 
Saviour’s parables, which hold only as to the 
main (cope. Atterbury. 

3. The fenfe given by an explaine:; in- 
terpretation. 

*Tis the fubftance of this theory I mainly dc- 
pend upon; many fingle explications and parti- 
cularities may be reétihed upon farther thoughts. 

Burnet's Theory of the Barth. 


E’xpLica tive. adj. [from explicate. ] Hav- 


ing a tendency to explain. 

If the term which is added to the fubje@ of a 
complex propofition be either eflential or any way 
neceilary fo it, then it is called explicative; for 
it only explains the fubje& ; as every mortal man 
is a fon of Adam. Watti Laaick, 

EXPLICA'TOR. n. f. [from explicate. ] Ex- 


pounder; interpreter; explainer. 

EXPLICIT adj. [explicitus, Lat.}] Un- 
folded ; plain; clear; not obfcure; not 
merely implied. 

We mutt lay afide that lazy and fallacious 
method of cenfuring by the lump, apd bring 
things clofe to explicit proof andevideyec. Burnet. 

Thefe fpeculations, when mott-refined, ferve 
only to fhew how impoffible it is for us to have a 
clear and explicit notion of that which is infinite. 

South's Sermons. 


Expurcityy. adv. [from explicit.] Plain- 
ly ; directly ; not merely by inference 
or implication. 

This querulous humour carries an implicit re- 
pugnance to God’s difpotals; but where itis in- 
dulged, it wlually is its own expofitor, and ex- 
plicitly avows it. Government of the Tongue. 


To EXPLO'DE. v. a. [explodo, Latin. ] 
1. To drive out difgracefully with fome 
noile of contempt; to treat with open 
contempt; to treat not only with neglect, 


but open difdain or fcorn. 
Him old and young 
Exploded, and had fciz’d with violent hands, 
Had not a cloud defcending tnatcn’d him thence, 
Unfeen amid’ the throng. Milton. 
Thus was th’ applaufe they meant, 
Turn’d to exploding hils, triumph to thame, 
Catton themtelves from their own mouths. Afir. 
Old age exp/odes all but morality. Refcom. 
There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or 
terrella, being placed upon its poles, would have 
a conftant rotation; but this is commonly ex- 
plated, as heing again allexpcrience. Malkins. 
Shall that man pafs fora proficient in Chrift’s 
fshool, who would have been expicded in the 
fchool of Zeno? South. 
Provided that no word, which a fociety fhall 
give a fandtion to, be antiquated and exploded, 
they may reccive whatever ncw oncs they fhall 
fnd occafion for. Swift. 


2. To drive out with noife and violence. 
But late the kindled powder did expiode 
The maffy ball, and the brafs tube unload. 
Blackmore. 
ExPLO'DER. n. f. [from explode.] A hiffer; 
one who drives out any pcrfon or thing 
with open contempt. 
EXPLO'IT. n. / [expletum, Latin, res 
expleta.) A defign accomplifhed; an 
achievement; a fuccefoful attempt. 


EXP 


Know’tt thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a clofe eaploit of death? 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 111. 
Flight cannot ftain the honour you have won; 
But mine it wall that no exploit nave done. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vi, 
How fhall I relate 
To human fenfe th’ invifitle exploits 
Of warring fpirits ? Milton’s Paratife Laf, 
He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 
Of which eap/c/t thus our friend Ennius treats. 
r b Denham, 
Will vou thus difhonour 
Your paft exploits, and fully all your wars! 
-Addifon’s Cate. 
s ' l : 
To ExrLO'IT. v. a. [from the noun. ] fo 
perform ; to achieve. Not uied, 
He exploited great matters in his own perfon in 
Gallia, and by his fon in Spain. Camden, 


To EXPLO'RATE. v. a. [exploro, Lat.] 
To fearch out ; to try by fearching ; to 
explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith eve 
plorare their way. Brown. 

EXPLORATION. n. f. AE 
Search ; examination. 

For exact exploration (cales fhould be fufpended 
where the air is quiet, that, clear of impediments, 
they may the more freely convert upon their nae 
tural verticity. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Ure may be made of the like way of expicra- 
tion in that enquiry which puzzles fo many 
modern naturalilts. Boyle. 

Exprora’tor. n. f. Pirom explorate.] 
One who fearches ; a fearcher; an exa- 
miner. 

Expio’ratory. adj. [from explorate. } 
Searching ; examining. 

To EXPLO’RE. v. a. [expl 
To try; to fearch into ; 
trial. 

Abdicl that fight endur’d not, where ne ftood 
Among the mighticit, bent on higheft deeds, 
And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt. 

Divers opinions I have been inclined to queftion 
not only as a naturalift, but as a chymift, whe- 
ther they be agreeable to true grounds of philo- 
fophy, or the exploring experiments of the fire. 

Boyle. 

But Capys, and the relt of founder mind, 

The fatal pretent to the flames defign’d, 

Or tothe wat’ry deep; at leaft to bore 

The hollow fides, and hidden frauds explore. 
Dryden's fEncid. 

The mighty Stagyrite firft Icft the horc, 
Spread all his fails, and durit the deeps explore 5 
He fteer’d fecurely, and difcover'd far, 
Led by the light of the Mcomian ftar. 


Latin. ] 
ine by 


Pope. 
Expro’rement. xn. f- [from explore. } 
Search ; trial. 
The fruftrated fearch of Porta, upon the exw- 
plovement of many, could fcarce find one. Brown. 
Exrro’sion. n. f. [from explode.] The 
aét of driving out any thing with noife 
and violence. © 
Thofe parts which abound with ftrata of tone, 
or marble, making the ftrongcit oppofition, are 
the mutt furtoufly fhattered; an event obfervable 
not only in this, but all other cxp/ofors whatever. 
Wootwurd's Natural Hiffory. 
In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur. cafly 
take fire, and fet fire to the nitre; and the fpirit 
of the nitre being thereby rarfied into vapours. 
rufhes out with explcfiony after the manner that the 
vapour of water rufhes out of an xolipile: the 
fulphur alfo being volatile, is converted into va- 
pour, and augments the exp/ostan. Newton, 
With explofron vaf, 
The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
Thomfen. 
Expio’sive. adj. [from explode.) Drive 


ing out with noife andviolence. 


Thefe minerals conftitite in the earth a kind of 
natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the 


afiftance of its cxpofive power, renders the fhuck 
greater. Woolard. 
EXPONENT. n. / [from expono, Lat.] 
Exponent of the ratio ur proportion between 
any two numbers or quantities, is the exponent 
arifing when the antecedent is divided Ly the con- 
fequent: thus fix is the exponent of the ratio which 
thirty hath to Ave. Alto a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progreffton, beginning from o, and 
placed over a rank Aak in geometrical 
progreffion, are called indices or cxponents: andin 
tnis is tounded the reafon and demonftration’ of 
logarithms ; l Aa and fultraction of the(e 
exponents an{wers tu multiplication and divifion 


. 1 > 
in tne gcometrical numbers. Harris. 


L. adj. [from exponent. ] 

curves arc fuch as partake both of 

Igebraick and tranfcendental ones. 
They partake of the former, becaute they confift 
of a Anite number of terms, though thofe terms 
themfelves are indetcrininate; and they are in 
fome meafure tranfcendental, becaufe they cannot 
be algebraically conitruted. Harris 

To EXPORT. v. a. [exporto, Latin] 
To carry out of a conntry, generally in 
the way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of 
feciecy, end export nonour from a manyand make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

Edward 111. hy his encouragement of trade, 
turned the feale fo much in favour of Engli mcer- 
chandiie, that, by a balance of trade taken in his 
ume, the exported commodities amounted to twe 


RTA TION. n. f. [fromexport.] The 
act or practice of carrying out commo- 
cities into other countries. 

The caufe of a kingdom's thriving is fruitful- 
nefs of foil to produce neceffaries, nut only fuf- 
ent for the inhabitants, but for exportation into 
other countries. Swift, 


Exporter, n. f [from exsert.] He that 
carries out commodities, in oppofition 
to the importer, who brings them in. 

Moncy will he melted dawn, or Carricd away 
in com: Ly the exparter, wether the pieces ut cach 
fpecizs be by the law Ligger or lefs. Locke 


Fo EXPOSE. v. a. [expono, expofitum, 
Latin ; expofer, French. | 


t. Tolay open ; to make liable. 
Take phyfick, Pomp; 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 
Fiat thou may’ thake the fuperflux to them, 
And thew Heaven jutt. Saakjpeare’s King Lear. 
A W ho here 
Will envy whom tec highett place expofes 
Foremott to Rand againit the Thuncdercr’s aim ? 
Micon, 
To. pafs the riper period of hts age, 
AAing his part upon a crowded fage, 
To lafting toils expss’d, and endlefs cares, 
To open dangers, and to fecret fnares. 


Prior, 
2. To put in the power of any thing. 
But fill he held his purpofe to depart; 
For as he lov’d her equal to his life, 
He would not to the feas expofe his wife. Dryd. 
3. To lay open ; to make hare ; to put in 
a ftate of being acted upon, 

Then joyous birds frequent the tonely grove, 
And beaits, by nature flrong, renew thcir love; 
Then fields the blades of bury’d corn difclofe, 
And while the balmy weftern fpirit blows, 
Earth to the breath her bofum dares expsfe. 

Dryden’s Virgil. 


Ey RP 
4. To lay open tocenfure or ridicule; to 
fhow in fuch a fate us brings contempt. 
Like Horace, you only expsfe the follies of men, 
without arraigning their vicces, Dryden, 
Tully has juttly expofe.d a precept, that a man 
fhould live with his friend, in fuch a manner that 
if he became his enemy, it fhould not be in his 
power to burt him. Addifon’s Speator. 
A fool might once himfelf alone capsfe, 

Now one in verfe makes many more in profe. 
Pope. 
Your fame and your property (uffer alike, S 
are at once expofed and plundered. Pope. 


5. To lay opento examination. 

Thofe who feek truth only, frecly rxps/e their 
principles tothe test, and are pleafed to nave them 
cswmincd. Locke. 

6. To put in danger. 

The expofing himiclf notorioufly did change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops Legun to give 
ground. Clarendon. 


7. To caft out to chance. 
A father, unnaturally carclefs of his child, gives 
him to another man; and he again expojes him: 
a third man finding him, breeds up and provides 
for him as his owa. Locke. 
Helplefs and naked on a woman’s knees, 
To be expas’d or rear’d as fhe may pleafe, 
Feel her neglect, and pine for her dilcafe. Prior. 
8. To cenfure; to treat with difpraife. A 
colloquial abufe of the word, 
A little wit is equally capable of expofing a 
beauty, and of aggravating a fault. shhdifon. 
Exposition. n. j. [from expo/e. | 
te The fituation ia which any thing is 
placed with refpect to the fun or air. 
Watcr he chufes clear, light, without talte or 
fincll; drawn trom fprings with an eatterly expo. 
fiios. Arbuthnor. 
The diverfity of expoft?'s2 of the feveral kitchens 
in this city, whereby fome receive the rays of the 
fun fooncr, and others later, will occafion great 
irregularity as to the time of dining. Arburinor. 
2. Explanation; interpretation. [from ex- 
pound, expona, Latin. | 
My lord of York, it better thew'd with you, 
When that your flock, aifembicd by the bell, 
Ercircied you, to hear with reverence 


Your expofesion on the Doly text. Shakfpeare. 
You are a worthy judge; 

You know the law: your expe/ition 

Hath been moit found. Srakfpeare. 


l have fometimes very boldly made fuct expo- 
Jfitions of my authors, as no commentator wili for- 
give me. Dryden. 

Expositor. 2. f. [expefiior, Latin.] Ex- 
plainer; expounder ; interpreter. 
A mnth-moving jeft, 
Which his fair tongue, cunceit’s expo/itor, 
Delivers in fuch apt and gracious wards, 
That aged ears play truant at his tics, Shakfp 

Inthe picture of Abraham's facrificing his ton, 
Ifaac is defevibed as a ittle boy, which is not con- 
fentancous unto the authority of expofrtors. 

Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

The finner's confcience is the heit expo/itor of 
the mind of God, under any judgment or afflic- 
tion. South's Sermons. 

Scholiafts, thofe copious expsfiters of places, 
pour out a vain overiluw of learning on paHages 
plain and eafy. Lecke. 


To EXPO'STULATE. v. 2. [expoflulo, 
Latin.] To canvas with another; to 
altercate ; to debate without open rupture. 

More bitterly could I expoflulate, 
Save that for reverence of tuine alive 
I give a {paring limit to my tongue. Skat /peare. 
The emperor’s ambaflador did expofl:Hate with 
the king, thar he nad broken his league with the 
em pcror. Hayteurd. 
It is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed inno- 
cence to-expojiedate wath inyincible power. 


L' Efvange. 


EXP 


Durt I expoflulate with providence, I then 
might afk. Cotion, 
The bifhop will expsfulute, and the tenant will 
have regard to the rcafunablenefs of the demand. 
Swift, 
Expostuna’tron. n. f. [from expoftulate. | 
1. Debate ; altercation; difcuffion of an 
affair in private without rupture. 
Expypulutren: end well between lovers, but i!l 
betwen friends. Spe@ater. 


2. Charge; accufation. 
This makes her bleeding patients to accufe 
High Heav’n, and thefe erpoftulations ule; 
Could nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we miget dare to love with fuch a face > 
Waller, 
Exvpofiulation is a private accufation of one 
friend touching another, fuppoted not to harc 
dealt fingly or confiderately in the courfe of good 
friendship. Ayhiffe’s Parergar. 
Expostuca’tor.n. f. [from expoflulate. ] 
One that debates with another without 
open rupture. 
Exvo’stuLarory. adj. [from expaflulate. ] 
Containing expoftulation, 
This fable 1s a kind of an expajfudary Acbate be- 
tween bounty and ingratitude. L' Ejtrange. 


Exro/sure. n. f. [from exsofe.] 
1. The a& of expofing or fetting out to 
obfervation. 


2. The fate of being open tovwbfervatior. 
When we have our naked frailties hid, 
That (user in expofare, let us meet. Shat/p-are. 
. The itate of being expofed, or being 
liable to any thing. 
Determine on fome courfe, 
More than a wiid expefere to each chance g 
That ftarts i’ th’ way before thee.  Shuk/peures 
4. The iate of being in danger. 
Ajax fets Thecntes 
To match us in comparifons with dirt; 
To weaken and difcredit our erpofure, 
How hard focver rounded in with danger. Shak, 


ç. Expofition; the fituation in which the 
fun or air is received, 

The cold now advancing, fet fuch plants as will! 
not enclure the houfe, in puts, two or three inches 
lower than tce furface ot fume bed, under a 
fouthern expofare. Evelyn. 

To EXPO'UND. v.a. [expono, Latin. J 
t. To explain; to clear; to interpret ; 
to fhow the meaning of. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of tnofe 
words than pope Leo himfeif exprendal them, 
whofe {peech, concerning vur Lord's aieenfion, 
may terve inftead of a marginal glofs. Hooker. 

This by Calphurnia’s dream is fignified. 
—aAnd this way you have well expounded it. 

Skakfpecare. 

He expscen.ted unto them in all the fcriptures the 
things concerning himfelf. Lute. 

Thofe right hoty fathess, as in matters of faith 
they didnot make truth, but religioutly exprunard 
it; fo in matters of ecclchaftical government, 
they irl not crezte provinces, but ordered the 
countries which they then had. Ral ig”. 


2. Toexamine; to lay open: a latinifm. 
He ex poun.ted both his puckets, 
And found a waich with rings and lockets. 
Ha libra r 
EXPO'UNDER. n. f [from expound.) Ex- 
lainer ; interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witneffes; ma- 
king a mere relation of what Gad himtelt had roe 
vealed unto trem; and partly as careful expound 


ers, teachess, and perfuaders thereof. biscerr, 
The be he ws 
And. faithfullch expander of the laws. Drs sen. 


Jo EXPRESS. T. a. [exprime, ex; Peat 
Latin. ] 


EXP 


1. To copy; to refemble; to reprefent. 
So kids and whelss their fires and dams expres, 
And fo the great { meafur'd by the lefs. Dryden. 
Adorn adream, exprefiag human form, 
The hape of him who fuifer’d in the jtorm. 
Dryden. 


2. To reprefent by any of the imitative 
arts; as poetry, fculpture, painting. 
Each fkilful artitt thall expreft thy form 
In animated gold. Smith's Phedra and Heppolitus. 


3. To reprefent in words; to exhibit by 
language ; to utter 5 to declare. 
Leis tnan half we find expref, 
Envy bid conceal the reft. Milton 
Though they have learned thofe founds, yct 
there are no determined ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be expreffed to others by 
them. Locke. 
In moral ideas we have no fenfible marks that 
refemble them, whereby we can fet them down: 
we have nothing but words to cvpre/s them by. 
Locke. 
True wit is nature to advantage dreit, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er to well exprsf?. 
Pope. 
Others for language all their cave expre/s, 
And value books, as women men, for drefs. Pope. 
To thed tears, among the ancients, when they 
fhould erprefs their gratitude to the gods with joy, 
was eftecmed a prophanation. Broome. 


. To fhow or makeknown in any manner. 
No longer thall thy bodice aptly lace, 
That air and fhape of harmony evpre/s, 


Fine hy degrees, and delicately leis. Prior. 


53 To utter; to declare: with the reci- 
rocal pronoun. 


Mr. Poilips did expre/s himfelf with much in- 
dignation againit me one evening. Pope. 


6. To denote ; to definate. 
Mofes and Aaron took thefe men expreffed by 
their names, Niamiers. 


4. To fqueeze out ; to force out by com- 
reflion. 

Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits 
outof which drink is cxepreffed ; as the grape, and 
the apple. Bacon, 

§. To extort by violence, orelicite by art : 
a latinifm. 
Halters and racks cannot exprefs from thee 
More than thy deeds: ’tis only judgment waits 
thee. Ben Jonjon. 
Art did exprefs 
A quinteffence even from nothingnefs 
From dull privatives and lean emptinefs. Darne. 


Express. ad'. [from the verb. ] 
1. Copied; relembling ; exaétly alike. 


Of his prefence manv a fign 
Still following thec, ftili compaffing thee raund 
With goodnefs and paternal love; his face 
Exprefs, and of his fteps the track divine. Milton, 
2. Plain; apparent; declared in direct 
terms. 

There hath been fome doubt whether containing 
in fcripture du import exprefs {ctting down in plain 
terms; or elfe comprehending in fuch fort, that 
by rcafon we may from thence conclude all things 
which are neceflary. Hooker. 

There is not any pofitive law of men, whether 
general or particular, received by formal cxpre/s 
confent, as in councils; or by fecret approbation; 
but the fame may be taken away, if occafion 
ferves. Hooker, 

All the gazers oa the skies, 

Read not in fair heav'n’s Rory 
Lxpreffer truth, or truer glory, 

Than they might in her bright eyes. 

’ ; Ben Fonfon. 

g: Clear; not dubious. This feems to be 
no proper ufe. 

1 love to feel myfelf of an exprefs and fetiled 

judgment and aflectivn, in things of the greatci® 

moment. More's Divine Dialogues, 
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As to the teftimonies of the fathers, let them be 
never fo evprefs againft all forts of prayers and 
invocations, they hold only of fuch a fort of 
prayer. Striling fleet. 

Where reafon or {cripture is expre/s for any opi- 
nion, or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority. Locke. 

4. On purpofe ; fora particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live 
as they ought, by thofe difcuveries which God 
hath made in fcripturc, would -Rand out againt 
any evidence whatluever; even that of a meticn- 
ger (ent expre/s fromthe other world. 4¢terbury. 

Express. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A meflenger fent on purpofe. 

The king fent an caprefs immediately to the 

marquis, with all the particular informations. 
Clarendon. 

As if expreffes from all parts had come, 

With frefh alarms threat’ning the fate of Rome. 
7 Dryden's Juvenal. 

Upon the firt moment I was ditcovered, the 

emperor had early notice of it by an expre/s. 
Gulliver's Travels. 
2. A meflage fent. 

I am content my heart thould be difcovered to 
the world, without any of thofe popular captations 
which fome men ufe in their fpeeches and ex- 
preffes. at ot King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not ufual. 

They do not only contradi€t the general defign 
and particular expr://'s of the gcfpet, but trefpais 
againit all logick and common tenfe. Norris. 

EXPRE'SSIBLE, adj. [from exprefs.] 
1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of 
it in general, but even of feveral particular acci- 
dents of it likewife, which they handed down- 
wards to the fucceeding ages, with notes of the 
greatelt terror expre/fble. I codward. 

2. That may be drawn by fqueezing or 
expreffion. 

Expression. n. /. [from expre/s.] 

t. The act or power of reprefenting any 
thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the varicty of 
inftructive expreffions by (pecch, wherewith a man 
alone is endowed, as with an in@rument fuitable 
to the excellency of his foul, for the communi- 
cation of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

2. The form or mode of language in which 
any thoughts are uttered, 

But ill expreffion fometimes give allay 
To noble tlioughts, whofe fame thall ne'er decay. 

Buckingham, 

The poct, to reconcile Helen to his reader, 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own 
infidelity in very rong expreffions. Broome. 

3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech. 
4. The act of fqueezing or forcing out 
any thing by a prefs. 

Thofe juices that are fo flefhy, as they cannot 


make drink by «xpregiony yct may make drink 
by mixture of water. Bacon, 


The juices of the leaves are obtained by ex- 
prefton : from this juice proceeds the tafe. 
«drbuthnot on lliments. 


ExPRE'sSIVE. adj. [from exprefs.] Hav- 
ing the power of utterance or reprefen- 
tation. With of before the thing ex- 
preffed, 

Each verfe fo (wells exprefive of her woes, 
And ev'ry tear in lines fo mournful flows, 
We, fpite of lame, her fate revers’d believe, 
O’erlook her crimes, and think fhe ought to 


live! Lickel. 
And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a 
flow’r, 
Th’ evprefive cmblem of thcir fufter pow'r. 
Pope, 


A vifible and exemplary obedience to God's 
laws is the molt expreffive acknowledgment of 
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tne majefty and fovercignty of God, and difpofes 
others to glorify him by the fame oblervances. 
Ragers. 
Exrre'’ssiveLy. adv. [from exprefive.] 
In a clear and reprefentative way. 
EXPRE'’SSIVENESS. a. /. [from expre/- 
five.) The power of expreflion, or re- 
prefentation by words. 

The murtain has all the expreffivene/s that 
words can give: it was here that Virgil itraincd 
hard to outdo Lucretius. Adili fon. 

Exrre'ssLy. adv. [from exprejs.] In di- 
rect terms; plainly; not by implica- 
tion; not generally; ` 

It doth not follow, that of necefity we thall 
fin, unlels we expre/sly extend this in every par- 
ticular. Hooker. 

Articles of belief, and things which all men 
mult do, to the end they may be faved, are 
cither expre/sly fct down in {cripture, or elfe 
plainly thercby ta be gathered. Hooker. 

Who dare crofs 'em, 
Bearing the king's will from his math cexprefsly P 
| Shakfoeare. 

The beginning of the worfhip of ne in 
thefe weftern parts, was by the folly and tuper- 
flition of the people, exprefs/y againit the will of 
ther own bifhop. Stilling fleet. 

This account I exprefsly give of them, when I 
enter on the argument. aitterbury. 

All the duties that the beft political laws en- 
join, as conducive to the quiet and order of fo- 
cial life, are expre/s/y commanded by our reli- 
gion. s Rogers. 


Expre'ssure. n. /. [from expre/s. Now 
` 


difufed. } 
` 


1. Expreffion; utterance. 

There is a myftery in the foul of ftate, 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give cg to. Shak/. 
. The form ; the hkenefs repre d. 


w 


I will drop fome obfcure cpittles of loves, 


wherein, by the colour of his beard, the manner 
of his gait, the eapreffure of his eye, forehead, 
and complexion, he thall And himfelf perfonited. 


Shak/peare, 


3. The mark ; the impreffion. 


And nightly, meadow fairies, look you fing, 
Like to the gaiter-compafs in a ring : 
Th’ expreffure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile frefh than all the field to fec. 
Shak/peare. 


To EXPROBRATE. ~. a. [exprobros 
Lat.} To charge upon with reproach ; 


to impute only with blame ; to upbraid. 

To caprebrate their Rupidity, he induces the 
providence of fturks: now, if the bird had been 
unkiown, the illustration had been obtcure, and 
the exprolration not fu proper. Brown. 

EXPRORRATION. n.f. [from exprobrat. | 
Scornful charge; reproachful accufa- 
tion ; act of upbraiding. 

The goodnefs we glory in, is to find out 
fomewhat whereby we may judge others to be 
ungodly : each other's fault we obferve as mat- 
ter of cxprsbration, not of gricf. Hooker. 

The Parthians, with exprodration of Craffius's 
thuit after moncy, pourcd gold into his mouth 
after he was dead. Abbot. 

It will be a denial with feorn, with a taunting 
erprobration; and to be mifcrable without com- 
inifcration, is the height of milery. South. 

No need fuch boalts, or exprobratcons falle 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britith files tranfcend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Philips. 

Jo EXPROPRIATE. v. a. [ex and pro- 
prius, Latin.) To make no longer 
our own; to hold no longer as a pro- 
perty. Not in nfe. 

When you have refigned, or rather configned, 
your expropriated will to God, and thereby en- 
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truited him to will for you, all his difpenfations 
towards you are, in etfeét, the acts of your own 
will, Boyle's Seraphick Love. 


To I: XPU'GN. v. a. [expugno, Latin. ] 
To conquer; to take by affault. 

ExpuGna’rion, n. A [from expugn.] 
Conquelt ; the a& of taking by affault. 


The expugnation of Vienna he could never ac- 
_complith Sandys. 
To EXPU'LSE. v.a. [expulfus, Latin. ] 
To drive out; to expel ; to force away. 
For ever fhould they be expu/s' from France, 
And not have title of an carldom there. © Shaf/. 
Suppofe a nation where the cuftom were, that 
after full age the fons fhouid expulfe their fathers 
and mothers out of poifeiiiuns, and put them to 
their penfions. Bacon's Hely War. 
Inwardly reccived, it may be very diurctick, 
and expu/fe the ftone in the kidneys. Brown. 
Dictys relates, that Pelus was expulfed from 
his kingdom by Acattus. Broome. 

Exeu’tsion. n. f. [from expul/e. ] 

1. The act of expelling or driving out. 
5 A woocr, 

More hateful than the foul expu/fion is, 
Of thy dear hufband. Shak/p. Cymbeline. 

Sole victor from th’ expulfion of his fues, 
Mefhah his trruumphal chariot turn’d. Milton 

Others think it poffible fo tu contrive leveral 
pieces of ftecl and a load-(tone, that, by their 
continual attraction and expui fion of one another, 
they may caufc a perpetual revolution of a wheel. 

J Wilkins’ Daedalus. 

This magnificent temple was not finithed ’till 
after the expudjicn of Tarquin. Siilling ficet. 

Coffee- coloured urine proceeds from a mixture 
of a fmall quantity of blood with the urine; but 
often prognotticates.a refolution of the obftruing 
matter, and the expu/fion of gravel or a Rone. 

Arbuthnot on Diece. 
2. The ftate of being driven out 
what end had the angel been fent to keep 
the entrance into Paradife after Adam’s expel- 
fron, if the univerfe had been Paradife. Raveivh, 
ne S ; is 
Expu’Lsive. adj. [from expul/e.} Having 
the power of expulfion. 

If the member be dependent, ky raifing of it 
up, and placing it equal with, or higher than the 
reft of the body, the inHux may be reftrained, 
and the part ftrengthened by expu/fve bandages. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Expu'ncrion. n. f. [from expunge. ] Abo- 
lition; the a& of expunging, blotting, 
or effacing. 
To EXPU'NGE. v. a. [expunga, Lat.] 
1. To blot out ; to rub ont. 

The difference nf the denarius and drachm 
having been done in the manufcript, it was need- 
Jefs to expunge it. Arbuthnot, 

Neither do they remember the many altcra- 
tions, additions, and expungings made by great 
authors in thofe treatifes which they prepare for 
the publick. Swift, 

2. To efface; to annihilate. 
Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpenfe 
The Lalm of mercy, and expunge th’ offence ? 
Sandys, 
Deduct what is but vanity, or drefs, 
Or learning’s luxury, or idlenefs, 
Or tricks to hew the itretch of human brain 
Mere curious pleafure, or ingenious pain ; 
Expunge the whole, or lup th’ excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts: 
Then fee vow little the remaining fum, 
Which ferve the pait,and muft the times to come! 
Pope 
RxPurGa TION. n.f. [expurgatio, Lat.) 
1. The act of purging or cleanfing. 
All the inteflines, but efpecially the great 
ones, kidnies and ureters, ferve fur expurgu:ion. 
Wifeman's Surgery 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of 
errour or fallehood. 
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Wife men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgation; and if the courfe of truth be per- 
mitted to iifelf, it cannot efcape many errours. 

7 Brown's Preface to Vulgar Evrrours 


Expu'kGator. n. f One who correéts 
by expunying. 
They may well be allowed an expurgaror, 
Lord Dighy. 


Expu’RGATORY. adi. [expurgatorius, La- 


tin.) Employed in purging away what 
is noxious : as, the expurgautory index of 
the Romanifis direéts the abolition or 
expunction of paflages admitted by any 
authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadverfions, 
whereby we might firike out great numbers of 
hidden qualities; and having once a concedcd 
li, we might with more fafety attempt their 
rcafons. Brown's Vulgar Frrours, 

E'XQUISITE, adj. [exquifitus, Latin.] 
t. Var-fought ; excellent; confummate ; 
complete. 

His abfolute exa&tnefs they imitate by tending 
unto that which is molt exquifire in every parti- 
cular. Hooker. 

Why thould the ftate be troubled with this 
necdiefs charge of kecping and maintaining fo 
grcat a navy in fuch exguifite perfection and rea- 
dinefs, Raleigh's Effays. 

Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a diffe- 
rent {pecies ; and nonc but a poet of the moft 


nnkounded invention, and the moft exguifite 


judgment, could have fitted their convertation 
and behaviour to their fate of innocence. dif. 
The pleafures of fenfe are probally relifhed by 
beafts na more evquifite degree than they are by 
men; for they tafte them fincere and pure, with- 
out being diftradcted im the purfuit, or difquieted 
in the ufe of them. cteterbury’s Sermons. 
2. Confummately bad. 
With exyurjite malice they have mixed the gall 
and vinegar of falficy and contempt. K. Charles, 
3. Very tenfbly telt. 


The tcales of the icaif- fkin hinder objets from 


making too pamtul and exguifite impreihon on the 


(G heyne. 


Nerves. 
Exqur'sitELy. adv. [from exguifite.] Per- 
fectly ; completely : in either a good or 


ill fenfe. 

We fee more exquifit:ly with one eye fhut 
than with both open; for tnat the (pints vifual 
unite themlelves, and become ttronger, Bacon. 

A colle&ion of rare manufcripts, eaguifitely 
writren in Arabick, and fought in the mott re- 
mote parts by Epenius, the moft excellent lin- 
guilt, Worton. 

The foldier then, in Grecian arts unfkill’d, 
Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

If cups of filver or of gold be brought, 
With jewels fet, and exguifitely wrought, 
To glorious trappings frait the plate he turn'd, 
And with the ghitt’ring (poil his horfe adorn’d. 
2 Dryden. 

The poetry of operas is generally as exgquifite/y 

ill as the mufic is good. Addifan on Italy. 


E’xquisiTENess. n. f. [from exquifite. } 


Nicety ; perfeéction. 

We fuppote the fuperficies of the two giaffes 
fhould be fu exactly flat and fmooth, that no air 
at all can come tctwecn them; and experience 
has informed us, that it is extremely difmcult to 
procure from our ordinary tradefmen cither glafics 
or maibles fo much as approaching fuch an cx- 
quifiteness. Boyle. 

E’xscript. n. f. [exfcriptum, Latin.] A 


copy ; a writing copied from another. 


Exs'ccant. adj. [from exficcate.) Dry- 


ing ; having the power to dry up. 

Some are moderately muift, and require to be 
treated with medicines of the like nature, fuch 
as ficthy parts; others dry in themfelves. yet 
require ¢aficcumts, as bones, Wifemiaa. 
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To EXST'CCATE. ». a. [exficeo, Lat.] 
To dry. 

If in a diffolution of {tecl a feparation of parts 
he made by precipitation, or exhalation, the exe 
fiecated powder afcends not unto the loadRone. 

Brown's Vagus Evrours, 
Great heats and droughts exficcute and waite 
the moitture and vegetative nature of the earth. 
Mortimzes' 3 T fbandry. 
EXSICCA'TION, n.f. [from exfccate.] The 
att of drying. 

That which ts concreted hy exftccution, or cx- 
preffion of humidity, will be refulved by humec- 
tation ; as carth, dirt, and clay. Brown, 

Exsi'ccative. adj. [tromexfccate.] Hav- 
ing the power of drying. 

Exspurtion. n. f. [expuo, Latin.] A 
difcharge of faliva by fpitting. Quincy. 

Exsu’crion. n. f. [exugo, Latin.) The 
act of fucking out, or draining out, 
without immediate contact of the power 
of fucking with the thing fucked. 

If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, 
after this frit ex/uéiony you will drive out al- 
molt a whole cylinder full of air. Boyle, 

Exsupa'Tion. a. f. [from exudo, Latin. ] 
A fweating out; an extillation; an 
emiffion. 

They feemed to be made by an exfudarion, 
or extillation of fume petritying juices out of the 
rocky carth. Derham, 

Exsurrra’Tion. n. f. [ex and fuf- 
fio, Latin.) A blait working under- 
neath. 

Of volatility, the moft degree is when it will 
fy away without returning : the next is when it 
will Ay up, but with cafe return: the next is 
when it will fy upwards over the kelm, by a 
kind of ¢x/uffiation, without vapouring. Bacon, 


To Exsu'FFOLATE. v. a. {a word pecu- 
liar to Shak/peare.}) To whifper; to 


buzz inthe ear: from the Italian verb 


fugfolar. 
Exchange me for a goat, 
When I thall turn the bufinefs of my foul 
To fuch exjugfolate and blown furinifes. Othello. 


To Exsu’scitTate. v. a. [ex/ufcito, Lat.} 
To roule up; to ftir up. Didi. 
E’xtancy. n. j. [from extant. ] 
r. The itate of tiling above the reft. 
2. Parts sifing up above the reĝ; in op- 
pofition to thofe depreffed. 
Tne order of the little extancies, and confe- 


quently that of the little deprefhons, will be ale 
tercd likewile. Boyle on Colours, 


EXTANT. aaj. [extans, Latin, ] 
1. Standing out to view ; ttanding above 
the reit. 


That part of the tecth which is extant above 
the gums ıs naked, and not inveitcd with that 
{enfible membrane called perioheum, wherewith 
the other bones ure covered. Ray, 

If a body have part of it extant, and part of it 
immertcd in fluid, then fo much of the fuid as 
is cqualin bulk to the immerfed part (hall be 
equal in gravity to the whote. Bentley, 

2. Publick; not fupprefled. 

The frt of the continued weekly bills of 
mortality, extant at the parith clerks hall, te- 
gins the twenty-ninth of December 1603. 

Graunt’s Biils ef Mortality, 
Exta!ticar. Jad. [ixcatins;. See Ec- 
Exra‘ricx. 4 sracy.] 
t. Tending to fomething external. 

I find in me a great deal of extas. ral love, 
which continually carries me to good without 
my (clf. k d Doyle. 

2. Rapturous; in a ftate in which the 


w foul feems to leave the body. 
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Yn trance extatice may thy pangs be drown'd ; 
Bright clouds defcend, and angels watch thee 

b ’ b 

round. Pope. 

ESTE'MPORAL. adj. [extemporalis, Lat.} 

1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; 
ready ; fudden. 

Alcidimus the fophifter hath arguments fo 
prove, that voluntary and cxtemporad tar excel- 
leth premeditated fpeech. Hooker. 

A man of pleafant and popular converfation, 
of good extomporal judgment and difcourfc, for 
the fatisfying of publick miniftcrs. i otton. 

2. Speaking without premeditation. 
Many foolith things fall from wife men, if 
they fpeak in hatte, or be exremporal, 
Ben Fonfon. 
Exre’MroraLyty. adw. [from extempo- 
ral.) Quickly ; without premeditation. 
The quick comedians 
Exvremporally will tage us, and preient 
Our Alexandrian revels Shakfpeare, 
Exrempora'Neous. adj. [extemporaneus, 
Latin.] Unpremeditated; fudden. 
ExTE'MPORARY. adi. [extemporareus, Lat. ] 
Uttered or performed without premedi- 
tation ; fudden ; quick. 

This cuftom was begun hy our anceftors aut of 
an ambition of thewing their extemporary alality 
of fpeaking upon any fubjedt. More. 

That men fhould confer at very diftant re- 
moves by an catsmporary intercourtc, is anothcr 
reputed impothbility. Glanuiile. 

They write in do diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent interlineations, that they sre hardly 
able to go on without perpetual helitations, or 
extemporury expletives. Swift. 

EXTE'MPORE. adv. [extempore, Lat. ] 
1. Withovt premeditation; fuddenly ; 
rcadily ; without any previous care or 


preparation. 
You may do it extempore; for it is but roar- 
ing. Shakfprare. 


Nothing great ought to be ventured upon 
without preparation; but, above all, how fot- 
tih is it to engage extempore, where the concern 
is eternity ? South's Sermons. 

Hatt thou no mark at which to bend thy bow? 
O:, like a boy, purfu’ft the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with ftones from tree to tree, 
A fruitle(s toil, and liv’{t extempore? Dryden, 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjective, 
but very improperly. 

Ihave known a woman branch out into a long 
extempore diffcrtatiun upon a petticoat. xf (/:/an. 


Exts'mroriness. n. /. [from extem- 
pore.) The faculty of fpeaking or act- 
ing without premeditation ; the ftate of 
being unpremeditated. 


To Exte’mpornize. v. ne [from exitem- 
pore.) To {peak extempore, or with- 
out premeditation. 

The extemporizing faculty is never more out 
of its clement than in the pulpit; though cven 
here, it is much mare cxcufable in a fermon than 
in a prayer. South's Sernions 

To EXTE'ND., v. a. [extendo, Latin. ] 

1. To flretch out in any direction. 

Sec the figure of his lifelefs friend, 

And his old fire, his helplefs hand extend. 
Diyden’s Virgil, 

Should'ring God's altar a vile image ftands, 
Belics his features, and extends his hands, Pope. 

2. To amplify: oppofed to comtrad, 

It is fufferable in any to ufe what liberty they 
Li@ in their own manner of writing; but the con- 
trating and extending the lines and fenfe ot 
others would appear a thanklefs ofhce, Matton. 

3. To fpread abroad; to diffufe ; ‘to ex- 

and, 

He much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
Sanding, who perfuades himtclf that he can ex- 


EXT.: 


rend his thought farther than God exifls, or 
imagine any expanfion where he is not. Locke, 
4. To widen to a large comprehenfion. 


Few extend their thoughts towards univerf:l | 


knowledge. Lorke. 

5. To itretch into affignable dimenhois ; 
to make local; to magnify fo as to ñil 
fome aflignable !pace. 

The mind, fay they, while you fuftain 
To hold her flation in the brain? 

You grant, at leatt the i3 extended, 
Ergo the whole ditpute is cnded. 
6. To enlarge; to continue. 
Tu Helen’s bed the gods alone align 
Hermione t° extend the regal line. Pope's Otyff. 
7. sO increafe in force or duration. 
If much you note him, 
You fhall offend him, and extend his pafon : 
Feed and regard him not. Shakfp:ure’s Mach. 

The eyes of Tobit carrying in themfelvces tome 
a@ion of their own, were additionally promoted 
by that power which can extend their natures into 
production of cffects, beyond created efhiciencics. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
S. To enlarge the comprehention of any 
polition. 

Secing it is not fet down how far the bounds 
of his fpecch concerning difamilitude reach, who 
can affure us that it extendeth farther than to 
thofe things only wherein the nations were ido- 
latrous ? Hooker. 

g. To impart; to communicate. 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him 
Pjalms. 


Pricer. 


10. To feize by courfe of law. 
Tac law, that fettlcs all you do, 

And marries where you did but woo; 

And if it judge upot your fide, 

Will foon extend her for your bride ; 

And put her perfon, goods or lands, 

Or which you like bet, int’ your hands. Hadid. 
Tig EXTEND, | Oar Uy gO) ‘TeaGinetomany 

diftance. 

My goodnefs extendeth not to thee.  Pfalms. 

Tlic Lignefs of fuch a church ought to be no 
greater than that unto which the voice of a 
preacher of a middling lungs can calily extend. 

Graunt. 

EXTE'NDER. n. fo [from extend.] The 

perfon or inftrument by which any 
thing is extended. 

The extenfion made, the extenders are to be 
loofened gently. Wifeman, 

Exre’NDIBLE, adj. [from extend. ] 
t. Capable of extention; capable to be 
made wider or longer. 

Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily 
lengthened; fuch as have often futfered force, 
grow rigid, and hardly extenditle. Lirbuthnot, 

2. That may be feized by law. 

ExTeE/NDLESSNESS. n. f. [from extend. ] 
Unlimited extenfion. In this fenfe it 
is once fuund ; but, I think, with little 
propriety. 

Certain malecnde fminales muf keep the world 
from an infinitude end evtendlefuefs of excurfions 
cvery moment. into nev Hgures and animals. 

Hales Origin of Mankind, 
Exrexsipriity. 2. /. [from extenfible.] 
The quality of being extenfible. 
In wnat manner thcy arc mixed, loas to give 
a fibre extenfibiiity, who can fay? Grew, 
EXTENSIBLE. adj. [extenfio, Latin. ] 
t. Capable of being ftretched into length 
or breadth. 

The malleous being fixed to an evtenfible 
membranes, follows the traion of the mulcle, 
and is drawn inward, Holder. 

2. Capable of being extended to a larger 
comprehenfion. 


Pex T 


That love is blind, is exterfible beyond the ob. 

ject of poctry. Glanville. 

EXTENSIBLENESS, n. f. [from extenfi- 
ble.) Capacity of being extended. 


Exre'nsion. 2. f. [from extenfto, Lat. ] 
1. Lhe act f extending. 
2, The itate of being extended, 

The hiccough cometh of fulnuefs of meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufeth an extenfien of 
the ftumach. Bacon, 

Ail reft fatishied at the poftures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of tlexure or ex- 
tenfion Brows, 

Tis foundation of the carth upon the waters, 
or exicnfion of it above the waters, doth agree to 
the ante t uvian carth. Burat, 

By thay idea of foiidity is the evten/fion of body 
diftinguithed trom the ezrenfion of fpace: the ex- 
tenfion of body being nothing but the conchon or 
continuity of (aiid, teparable, Moveable parts ; 
anc the extenftun of (pace, the continuity of un- 
folid, inic arab'cy and immoveatle parts. Loeke. 

EXTE'NSIONAL. adi. [from  extenfion.] 
Long drawn out ; having great exient. 

You nto thefe « tenfonal phantafms, 
which T look upon as contemptuoufly, as upon 
the quick wrigglings up and down of pifmires. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
Exre’Nstve. adj. featenfivus, Latin. ] 
1. Wide ; large. © 

I would not be underftood to recommend to 
all a purtuit of thote (cienecs, to thofe extenfive 
lengias to which the moderns have advanced 
them ‘atts on the Mind. 

2. That may be extended. Not ufed. 

Silver beaters chufe the fineft coin, as that 

which is moit cwtenfive under the hammer. 


Boyle. 
ExtTr’NSIvELY. adv, _ extenfive, | 
Widely ; largely. | 

’Tis impofible for any to pafs a right jud 
ment concerning them, without entering Mfo 
moft of thefe circumftances, and furveying them 
extenfively, and comparing and balancing them 
all aright. Watts on the Mixed, 

Exte'Nstveness. n. f. [from extenfive.] 
1. Largenefs; difufivenefs; widenefs. 

As we have rcafon to admire the excellency 
of this contrivance, fo have we to applaud the 
extenfivenefs of the Lenent. Gor. of Tongue. 

An extenfrvenc/s of underftanding and a large 
memory are of fervice. Watts’ Logick. 

2. Pofhibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability 
or ectenfivenefs of the throats and gullets of fer- 
pents: I myfelf have taken two entire adult 
mice out-of the tomach of an adder, whofe neck 
was not bigger than my little finger. Ray. 


Exre’nsor. a. A [Latin.] The mufcle 
by which any limb is extended. 
Extenfors are mufcles fo called, which ferve to 
extend any part. Quincy. 
Civil people had the flexors of the head very 
rong; but in the indolent there was a great 
overhalance of ftrength in the cxre»fors of the 
neck. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribe 


Exte’nr. participle from extend, Ex- 
tended. Not ufed. 


Both his hands molt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high exret?, 
And fain’d to wath themielves inceiantly. 
Spenfer. 
Exte'nt. n.f. [extentus, Latin. ] 
t. Space or degree to which any thing 16 
extended. 
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If I mean to reign 
David's true heir, and his full tceptre fway 
To jutt extent over all Mrael’s fons. Meton. 
2. Bulk; üze; compafs. 
The ferpent, fubtlett beat of all the ficld, 
Of huge eatent fometimes, Vister 


EX T 


- Ariana, of Darius’ racc, 
That rul’d tin’ exreat of Afia. Chaer. 
3; Communication; diltribution, 
An cmperour of Rone, 

Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent, 

Of cqual juftice us'd with fuch contempt. Stak. 
4. Execution ; feizure. i 

Lct my officers 

Make an extent npon his heute and land, 

And tun him going. Shatfp. cls you Like it, 
Jo WXTENUATE. v. a [extenuo, 

Latin. ] T 
1. 20 leffen; to make fmall or Aender in 

bulk. 4 

His body behind his head becomes broad, 
from whence itis again extenmated all the way to 
the tail. Grew's Niufeum. 

‘2. To lelen to diminifh in any quality. 
i To perfitt 
In doing wrong, ¢xfenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Shal/peare. 

But fortune there exrenuates the crime; 

What ’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dry. 
3. To leffen; to degrade; to diminifh in 
honour. 

Righteous ave thy decrees on all thy works ; 
Wio can evfenvare thee?  Milten’s Parad. Lof. 

4. To leffen in reprefentation ; to palliate : 
oppolite to aggravate. 

When you thall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 
Spcak of me, as I aur: nothing extenuate, 
Nor {ct down aught in malice. Shakf{peare. 

Upon his examination he denied little of that 
wherewith he was charged, nor endcavoured 
much to excufe or extenvute his fault; fo that, 
not very wifcly thinking to makc his offence lefs 
by confcfiton, le made it cnough for condemna- 

Bacon. 
c, Sampfon, not that I endeavour 
vienuate my offence. Milton. 


5. To make lean. 
E make rare: oppofed to denfe. 


The race of all things here is to extenuate and 
turn things to be more pneumatical and rare, and 
not to retrograde from pneumatical to that which 
is denfe. Bacon. 

Extenva tion. n.f. [from exfenuate. ] 

1. The act of reprefenting things lefs ill 
than they are; contrary to aggrava- 
tron; palliation. 

2. Mitigation ; alleviation of punifhment. 

When fin is to be judged, the kindeft enquiry 
is what decds of charity we can alledge in evic- 
nuation of our punifhment, “ltterbury, 

3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general de- 
cay of the mufcular flefh of the whole 
body. Quincy. 

A third fort of marafmus is an extenestion of 
the body, caufed through an immoderate heat 
and drynefs of the parts. Harvey. 


EXTE’RIOR. adj. [exterios, Tatin.] 
Outward ; external; not intrinfick. 
And what is faith, love, virtue uneflay’d 

Alone, without pis fultain’d. Milton. 
» Seraphick and common lovers behold exterior 
‘Deautics, as children and aftronomers confider 
Galileo’s optick glafics. Doyle. 
Fatner, blacker, and merrier, are words which, 
together with the thing tuey denominate, imply 
allo fomething elfe feparate and exterior ro tne 
exiftence of that thing. Locke. 
ExTeE'wrorLy. adv. [from exterior.] Out- 
wardly ; externally ; not intrinfically. 
You have flander'd nature in my form; 
Which, howfoever rude extersor/y, 
Ts yct the cover of » fairer mind, 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 
Shakfpeare 


“To EXTE/RMINATE. v.a. [extermino, 
Latin.} To root out; to tear up; to 
drive away ; to abolifh; to deilroy. 

VoL. L, i 
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Unlucky vices, on which the evterminating 
lot happened to fall. Decay of Piety. 
Alexander left Grecian colonics in the Indics ; 
but they were exterminated by Sandrocothus. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
This difcovery alone is fufficicnt, if the vices of 
men did not captivate their reafon, to explode 
and eaterminate rank atheitm out of the world. 
Bentley's Sernions. 
IXTERMINA’TION. n., f [from extermi- 
nate.) VDeltruétion; excifion. 
The'queltion is, how far an holy war ts to be 
purfued, whether tu diulplanting and extermination 
of people ? Bacon. 
EXTERMINATOR. n.f. [exterminalor, Lat. ] 
The perfon or inflrument by which any 
thing is deltroyed. 
To EXTE'RMINE. v. a. [extermino, Lat.] 
Toexterminate; to deltroy. Not ufed. 
If you do furrow at my gricf in love, 
By giving love, your forrow and my gricf 
Were both extcrmia’d. ots you Like it, 
Exte’rn. adj. [externus, Latin. ] 
t. External; outward; vitible. 
Wien my outward action doth demonilrate 
The native adt and figure of my heart 
In compliment exter, ‘tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my flceve 
Vor daws to peck at. Shukfpeare’s Othello, 
2. Without itfelf; not inherent ; not in- 


trinfick ; not depending on itfelf. 

When two bodies are preifed one againft an- 
other, the rare body not being fo able to refit 
divifion as the denfe, and being not permitted 
to retire back, by reafon of the exter violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body mult be 
fevercd. Digby. 

EXTERNAL. adj. fexternus, Latin. ] 

1. Outward; not proceeding from itfelf ; 
operating or acting from without: op- 
pofte to internal. 

We come to be affured that there is fuch a 
being, either by au internal impreffiun of the no- 
tion of a God upon our minds, or elfe by fuch 
external and vilible efc&s as our reafon tells us 
mult be attributed to fome caufe, and which we 
cannot attribute to any otnor but fuch as we 
conccive God to be. Tilotjon, 

Shells being expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the carth to the injuries of weather, to be trod 
upon by horfes and other cattle, and to many 
other external accidents, arc, in tract of time, 
broken to pieces, Woodward, 

2. Having the outward appearance ; hav- 
mg to the view or outward perception 
any particular nature. 

Adam was then no Iefs glorious in his exter- 
nals: he had a beautiful body as well as an im- 
mortal toul. South, 

He that commits only the exrernal aQ of ido- 
latry is as guilty as he that commits the exter nal 
act of theft. Stilling ficet. 

EXTE'RNALLY. [from external. ] 
Ouiwardly. 

The exterior miniftry, extzenal/y and alone, 
hath in it nothing excellent, as being deftitute of 
the fanétity that God requires, and it is-common 
te wicked men and good. Taylor 

To Ext’. uv. n [ex and flillo, Latin.) 
To drop or diftil from. 

ExXTILLA'TION., n.f. [from ex and fillo, 
Latin,] The aċt of falling in drops. 

They feemed made by an exfudation or rxri/- 

lution of putrifying juices out of the rocky carth. 

Derkam’s Pryf. 1 teology 

To EXTI'MULATE. ~. a. [extimulo, 

Lat.] To prick; to incite ‘by Rimu- 
lation. 

Cholez is one excretion whereby nature ex- 
cludcth another, which, deicending into the 


adu. 
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Dowels, extimalates and excites them unta exa 
pulfion. Brown's Valoar Evans ;, 

ExtimuLa’tTIon. n. f. [from extinuls. 
tio, Lat.} Pungency; power of cx- 
citing motion or fenfation. 

The native fpirits admit gicat diverfity; as, 
hot, cold, active, dull, &c. whence proceed 
molt of the virtues of bodies; but the air inter- 
mixed is without virtues, and maketh things in- 
fipid, and without any cextimulation. Bacon, 

[ixtinet. adj. [extindus, Latin. ] 

1. Extinguifhed ; quenched; put out. 
They wre extrat, quenched as tuw.  Ifaiah, 
Their purple vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and extin ner fires. 
Pope. 
2. Ata flop; without proprefiive fuccel- 


hon. 
Fob. 


My days are extind. 

The royal family is all erting, 

And the who reigns beltows her crown on me. 
Dryden, 

The nobility are never likely to be extin, 
becaufe the greatett part of their titles defeend to 
heirs general. Swift, 

3. Abolifhed ; out of force. 

A cerfure inflicted a jure continues, thongh 
fuch law be eaxtiné?, or the lawgiver removed 
from his office. slyliffe, 

Exti'NcTION. n. f. [extinélio, Latin.] 
t. The act of quenching or extinguifhing. 

Red-hot needles or wires, extinguifaed in 
quickhlver, do yet acquire a verticity according 
to the laws of pofttion and extin@ion.  Brorsn. 

2, The itate of being quenched. 

The parts are confumed through extin@ion of 
their native heat, and difipation of thcir radical 
moifturc. liar vey. 

3. Deltruction ; excifion. 

The extinélion of nations, and the defolatian 
of kingdoms, were but the cficéis of this ee- 
ftiudtive evil. Rogers’ Sermons. 

4. Suppreffion. 

They lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 

The fleeting moments of too fhort i life, 
Total extinction of th’ enlighten’d foul. Thorson. 
To EXTINGUISH. a. [extinguo, 
Latin.] 
I. To put out ; to quench. 
The HF god of pleafure that warm'd our de- 
IES) 
Has broken his bow, and eatinguifh'd his fires. 
Dryden, 

Then rofe the feed of chaos and of night, 

To blot out order, and extinguifa ligut, Pepe, 
2. To {upprefs ; to deftroy. 

They extinguift the love of the people to the 
young king, by remembering fome imperfsc- 
tions of his father. Hayward. 

My fame of chaftity, by which the -thies 
I reacht before, by thee extinguish’ dics. Deniem. 

3. To cloud; to obfcure. 

Bethink thee on-her virtues that furmount, 

Her navral graces that extinguifh art. Shuk/peare. 
ExTVNGUISHABLE. adj. [from extin- 
guifh.) That may be quenched, fup- 
prefled, or deftroyed. 
ExTINGUISBER. u. f [from estingury>. } 
A hollow cone put upon a candle to 
uench it. 

If it fhould ‘ever offer to flame out again, I 
would ufe the conicum as an extinpuifter to 
{mother if. Nores Divine Dialegucs 

Of it a broad extinguifier he makes, 

And houds the names. Dryden, 

Tis better tu cover the vital fame with an 
extiigutfher of honour, than let it confume tilt 
it burns blue, and hes agonizing within tie 
fockct. Collier on the Value of Life. 

ExtUNGUISHMENT. n. j [from extin- 


guifb.] 
4R 
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t. Extinétion ; fuppreffion z a& of quench- | To EXTO’RT. v. a. [extorqueo, extor- 


ing; deflruétion. 

When death’s form appears, the feareth not 
An utter quenching, or extingui/ament ; 

Sie would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 
iat fo fhe might all future il prevent. 
Davies 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for 
the better extinguijlunent of the civil wars of 
France. Bacon. 

The immediate caufe of death is the refolue 
tion or catinguifiment of the {pirits. 

2. Abolition ; nullification. 

Divine laws of chriftian church polity may not 

ne altered by cxtinguihnent. Hooker. 
3. Termination of a family or fucceffion. 

His heart cafily conceived treafon againit the 
crown, wherein he perifhed himfelf, and made 
a final extinguijdment of his houfe and honour. 

Davies on Lrelartd. 
Jo Exti're. v. a. [extirpo, Latin.) ‘To 
eradicate; to root out. Not ufed. 

Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfome low!y place far in. Furry Q. 

Wor hall that nation bouit it fo with us, 

But be exrirped from our proyinccs. Shak{p. 

Jo EXTURPATE. wv. a. Fextirpo, Lat. ] 
To root out; to eradicate ; to exfcind ; 
to deftroy. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong, that they 
made account {pceedily to extirpate the Britith 
ration in that kingdom Diyden 

We in vain endeavour to drive the woit from 
our own to another's door; the brecd ought to 
be extirpated out of the ifland. Locke. 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the 
affections, but to regulate them. Addi fon 

Extinpra’tTron. 2. f. [from extirpate. ] 
The a€t of rooting out; eradication ; 
excifion; deftrnétion. 

Ir is faid that popery, fur want of utter evfir- 
pation, hath in tome places taken roct and 
flourifhed again. Hooker, 

Religion requires the extirpaticnz of all thofe 
pailions and vices which render men unfociable 
and troublefome to one another. Tiilotfon. 


Extirpa‘tror. n. / (from extirpate.] 
One who roots out ; a deftroyer. 


FxTisprcious, adj. [extifpicium, Tat ] 
Augurial; relating to the infpećtion o 
entrails in order to prognoiltication. 

‘Thus hath he deluded many nations urto his 
augunal and evtefprecens inventions, from catual 
and uncontrived contingencies, divining events 
fucceeding Brown's Vugar Evvours 


Yo EXTO'L. v. a. [extollo, Latin.) To 
praife; to magnify ; to laud; to cele- 
brate. 

Extol him that rideth upon the heavens. 
Dfatras. 
Wien a rieh man fpeaketh, every maa bhoid- 
eth his tonguc; and look, what he faith they 
eate: n to the chores, Fcclefiujiicis. 
Heaven and earth thall high exra/ 
Thy prartes wih th’ mnumerable round 
Or bymas, and facred tongs, wherewith thy 
turune 
Encompat:'d hall refound thee ever blcfs’d. 
Milton. 


Bacon. 


Vict Araby evto/ her hapoy cout, 
Her ciasamun aad {weet amomum boat. Dryd 

F.xro’rcer. af. [from exto/.] A praifer ; 
a magnifier; one that praifes to the 
{kies. 

Exto'ksivE. ad. [from extort.) Hav 
ing the quality of drawing by violent 
means. 

Exro’psivEry. adv. 
fu an extorive manncr 3 by violence. 


tus, Latin. ] 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to 


wreft ; to wring from one. 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shak/peare 

That glory never thall his wrath or might 
Evt.rt from me, to bow and fue for grace 
With fuppliant knee, and deify his pow’r. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

I remember well the impious oath, 

Hardly catorted from my trembling youth. 
Rowe, 

My carneft defires, not any doubts of your 
goodnefs, but my real concern for your wel- 
farc, excort this fromm me. Wake. 

2. To gain by violence or oppreffion. 

His tail was ftretch’d out in wond’rous length, 
That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught, 

And with exrorted powcr and borrow’d ftrength, 
The ever-buruing lamps from thence it brought. 

Spenfer. 

Are my chefls fill'd up with evtorted gold? 

Saakfpeare’s Henry vi. 
To Exto’/rt. w n. To prattife oppref- 
fion and violence. Difufed. 

To whom thcy never gave any penny of en- 
tertainment, but let them feed upon the coun- 
trics, and eafcre upon all men where they come. 

S enfer on Lrelural, 

Before they did extort and oppicfs the people 
only by colour of a lewd cuftom, they did after- 
wards ufc the fame extortions by warrant. 

Das:es on Ireland, 
ExTO'RTER. n. f. [from extort.] One 
who practifes oppreflion or extortion. 

Edric the extorter was deprived by king Ca- 
nute of the government of Mercia. 

Exto’rtion. n. f. [from extort. ] 
1. The aét or practice of gaining by vio- 
lence and rapacity. 
That goodnefs 
Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortisn. 
Shak/peare’s Henry vary. 

Oppreffion and extortion did maintain the 
greatnefs, and oppreffion and extortion did ex- 
tinguilh the greatnefs of that honfe. Davies. 

2. Force by which any thing is unjuflly 
taken away. 

Becaufe the lords had power tu impofe this 
charge, the frecholders were glad to give a 
great part of their Jands to holdthe reft free from 
that ertors:en. Davies on Ireland, 

A fucceeding king’s jult recovery of rights 
from unju ufurpations and exto? ions, thall never 
he prejudiced by any act of mine. Aing Charles. 

Exro’RTIONER. a. f. [from extortion.] 
One who practifes extortion ; one who 


grows rich by violence and rapacity. 
There wil be always murderers, adulterers, 
extortconers, church-rubdbers, traitors, and other 
rabblement. Camden, 
The covetous ¢atortisncr is involved in the fame 
fentence. Decay of Piety. 
To EXTRA'CT. 0.4. [extruho, extrac- 
tum, Latin. | 


1. To draw out of fomething. 
The drawing one metal or mineral out af an- 
ther, we call extradc?ing, Bazon. 
Out of the afhes of all plants they extrac a 
fait which they ufe in medicines. Bacon. 
The metallick or mincral matter is fo diffufed 
amongft the cratfer matter, thar it would never be 
potille to feparate and extra it. lVoodward. 


2. ‘To draw by chymical operation. 
They 
Whom funny Borneo bears, are ford with 
ftreamis 
Egregious, rum and rice’s fpirit extrac, Philips. 


Camden, 


[from extorfv ¢|3. Fo take from fomething of which the 


thing taken wasa part. 


EXT 
I now fee 
Bone of my bone, ficihof my fleh, myfelf 
Before mc: woman is her name, of man 
Extrafted. Milton, 
4. To draw out of any containing body or 
cavity. 

Thete waters were extraéfed, and laid upon the 
furface of the ground. Burnet, 

5. To feleét an abftra& from a larger trea- 
tife. 

To fee how this cafe is reprefentcd, I have exe 
tracted out of that pamphlet a few notorious 
falfhoods. Fe. ’ Swift. 

E’xrract. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The fubftance extra@ted; the chief 
parts drawn from any thing. 

In tinétures, if the fuperAuous fpirit of wine 
be diftiled off, it leaves at the bottom that 
thicker fubftance, which chemitfts call the extract 
of the vegetables. Boyle. 

To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing 
in our mouth but the extrac? and exhalation of 
our inward bitternefs, is no great fenfuality. 

Government of the Tongue. 
2. The chief heads drawn from a book ; 
an abftract ; an epitome. 

I will prefent a few extraés out of authors. 

Camden's Remains. 

Some books may be read by ex/rad?s made of 
them by others, but only in the lefs important 
arguments, and the meaner books; elfe diftilled 
books are like common diftilled waters, fiathy 
things. Bacon's Effays, 

Spend fome hours every day in reading, and 
making extraés, if your memory be weak. 

Swift. 

3. Extraction ; defcent. Not ufed. 
The apoftle gives it a value fuitable to its ev- 
tra, branding it withthe mutt i; ini i 
putation of foulifhnefs. 


Extra’/cTion. n. f. [extract Ni 
1. The a&t of drawing one part out of 
compound; the aét of drawing one MO 


rincipal fubltance by chymical operation. 
Altbough the charge of extraG@ion thould ex- 
ceed the worth, at Icalt it will difcover nature 
and pobility. Bacon, 
The diftillations of waters, extrafions of vils, 
and fuch like experiments, are unknown to the 
ancients. Hakewi2l, 
It would not defray the charge and labour of 
the extraction, and mutt needs he all iretuicvably 
loft. Wodward's Nat. Hip, 
2. Derivation from an original ; lineage ;. 
defcent. 

One whofe extraGion’s from an ancient line, 
Gives hope again that well-born men miy fhines 
The meaneft in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reft fecured m your blood. Waller. 

A family of an ancicnt extrac?ion, tvanfported » 
with the Conquerur out of Normandy. Claren. 
EXTRA'CTOR. 2. f. [Latin.] The perfon, 

or inftrument by which any thing is ex- 

tracted. 
EXTRA ite adj. 
diGio, Latin.} N 
but realities. 
Of extradi€tionary and real fallacies, Ariltotle 
and logicians make fix; but we obferve men are 
commonly deccived by four thercof. Brown. 
Extrayupr'ciaL.ady. [extra and judicium, 

Latin.] Out of the regular courfe of 

legal procedure. 

A declaratory or extrajudicial abfobution is cone 
ferred in foro peemtentiale, Arlifes Parergen. 
EXTRAJUDI'CIALLY. adv, [from extrajudi- 
cial.) In a manner different from the 


ordinary courfe of legal procedure. 

Tac confirmation of an election, though done 
by a previous citation of all perfons concerned, 
may be faid to be done extrajudiciully, when op- 


pofitios enfues thercupon, Ayliffes 


lj. [extra and 
ot conlilting in words. 
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~Exrramui'ssion. n. f. [extra and mitto, 
Latin.] The ad of emitting outward : 


oppolite to intromifion. 

Ariftotic, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight 
is by reception, and not by extramijfion; by rc- 
ceiving the rays of the obyeét unto the eve, and 
not by tending any out. Brown, 

ExTRAMUNDA'NE. adj. [extra and mun- 
dus, Latin.] Beyond the verge of the 
material world. 

'Tis a philufophy that gives the exactei tupo- 
praphy of the extramundane Ipaces. — Glanville 


Exrra'Nrous. adj. [extraneus, Latin. } 
Not belonging to any thing; foreign ; 
of differeut*fubftance ; not intrinlick. 

Relation is nut contained in the real exritence 
ef things, but fomething eatrancous and tuperin- 
duced. $ Locke. 

When the mind refers any of its ideas to any 
thing «xframcous ta them, they are then called 
truc or falfe. Locke. 

Gold, whcn equaliy purz, and freed from cx- 
francous matter, is abfolutcly alike in colour, 


<onfiitence, fpecihc gravity, and all other refpeéts, 
Woodward on Foffils. 


ESTRAO'RDINARILY. adv. [from extra- 
ordinary.) 
1. Ina manner out of the common method 


and order. 

In the adairs which werc not determinable onc 
way or other by the fcripture, limielf gave an 
extraordinarily direction and counfel, as oft as 
‘they fought it at his hands. Hocker. 

In government it is good to ufc men of one 
for tu countenance fome extraor- 
make theim infolent, and the reit 

Bacon. 


mmonly; particularly; eminently ; 
remarkably. | 
He quotes me right; and J hope all his quota- 
trons, whcercin he is fo extraordinarily copious and 
elaborate, are fo. Howel. 
The temple of Solomon was a type, and there- 
‘fore was fo extrasrdirarily magnificent; otherwiic 
perhaps a cheaper {fuucture might have been as 
ferviceable. Wilkins? Math. Magick. 


EXTRAORDINARINESS. n. f. [from ex- 
traordinary.| Uncommonnefs; érninence; 
remarkablenefs. 

I chufe fome few either for the extraordinari- 


nefs of their guilt, or the “frequency of thei 
practice. Gov. of the Tongue. 


EXTRAORDINARY. adj. [extracrei- 
narius, Latin. This word and its deri- 
vatives are generally pronounced extror- 
dinary, whereby the a is liquified into 
the o. } 

a. Diferent from common order and me- 

= thod; not ordinary. 

Evils mutt be judgediinewvitable, if thcre he no 

œ apparent urdinary way io thi them; vecaufle 
where council and advice bear rule of Gud's exv- 

© ‘traordinary power, without extraordinary warrant, 
we cannot prefume. Hooker, 
Spain had nowars fave thofe which were grown 

Into an ordinary : nuw they have ceupled therc- 
with the extraordinary of the Voltaline and the 
Palatinate. Bacon. 
Sce what exfratrdiuary armies have been trant- 
mitted thither, and what ordinary forces main- 
tained there. Davics. 


2. Different from the common courfe of 


law. 
If they proceeded in a martial or any othcr 
extracrdimary way, without any form of Jaw, his’ 
~ majefty thould deciare his jultice and affeQiun 
to an old faithful fervant. Clarendon 
- $. Eminent; remarkable ; more than com- 
mon. 


4. Unnatural tumours; bombatt. 


5. Watte; vain and fuperfluous expence. 


EXTRAVAGANT. ad’. [extravagans, 


E OFI 


The houfe was built of fair and frong fone, 
nyt ateéting fo much any extraordinury kind ot 
finenets, as an honourstle reprefenting of a hrm 
ftatelincts. Sidney. 

The ‘Indians worthipped rivers, fountains, 
rocks, or grat fones, and all things which 
fcemed to have fumething extraordinary in them. 

Stilling flect 

Extrao’rpinary. cdv. [This word feems 
only a colloquial barbarifm, ufed for the 
eafe of pronunciation. ) Extraordinarily. 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don’t 
remember to have met with any things in it that 
are extraordinary Var. Midi fon. 

Extraparocutar. adi [extra and 
parochia, Jatin } Not comprehended 
within any parifh. 


EXTRAPROVI'NCIAL. adj. [extra and pro 
vincia, Latin. ] Not within the fame pro- 
vince; not within the jurifdiction of the 
fame archbifiop. 

An extraprevincial citatien is not valid, ultra 
duas diata:, above two days journey; nor is a 
citation valid that contains many conditions ma- 
nifelly inconvenient. Ayliffe’s Purergan, 

Exrrare’Guran. adj. [extra and regula, 
Latin.} Not comprehended within a 
rele. 

His providence is evtraregu/ury and produces 
ftrange things beyond common rules; and he 
led liracl through a fca, and made a rock pour 
forth water. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

EXTRAVAGANCE. } n. f. [extravagans, 

ExtravaGancy, § Latin.J 

T. Excuriion or fally beyond prefcribed 
limits. 

I have troubled you too far with this extrava- 
gence: I fhall make no dclay to recall mytelf into 
the road 2gain. Harman.. 

2. Irregularity ; wildnefs. 

3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehe- 
mence. 

How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy 
of-their own paffions, have put their bodies into a 
combuttion, and by ftirsing up their rage againft 
others, have armed that tierce humour againft , 
themiclves, Titletfon. ; 


E XT 


New ideas employed my fancy all nigh’, and 
compofed a wiid ev travrägant dream. -ti dga7. 
5- Waileful; prodigal; vainly expenfive. 
An evtravagart miam, who has nothing elfe to 
recommend him but a falie gencrolity, is often 
more beloved thanapertunofa mech more fnithed 
character, wao is defective in this particuiar. 
Al liforn. 
Exrra’vaGcanxt. n. f One who is con- 
fined in no general rule or delinition. 
We pity or laugh at thole fatuous cag: avazar’s. 
Glharvide, 
There are certain extravagarts among people 
of all fizes and prefettions. L' Efirange. 
EXTRA VAGANTLY. adv. [from extra- 
vagant.) 
ti Inan extravagant manner; wildly. 
Her paffion was ea fraviagantly New ; 
But minc is much the madder ol the two. Dry. 
2. Inan unreafonable degree. 
Someare.found to praife our author, and others 
as raflily and catravagantly contradict his admi- 
rers. Pape. 
3. Expenfively ; luxurioufly 3 waflefully ; 
profufely. 
ExtRa'VAGANTNESS, ne f [from extra- 
vagant.] Excefs; excurfion beyond 
limits. 


To EXTRA'VAGATE. v.n. [extreandvagor, 
Latin.] To wandtr out of limits. Did. 

EXTRA'VASATED. adj. [extra and ajas 
Latin.] Forced out.of the properly coa- 
taining veffels. 

The vifcous matter, which lies like leather 
upon the extravafated blood of pleuretick peaple, 
may bediffolved by a duc degree of heat. a4 bari. 

EXTRAVASA'TION. ne f. [from extrant- 
fated.} The a&t of forcing, or Ilate of 
being forced, -out of the proper contains 
ing veffels. 

Aiiment, too vifcous, obftructing the glands, 
and by its acrimony corroding the nall veilels of 
the lungs, after a rupture and extrevafution cf 
blood, canly produces an ulcer. sirbuchnst , 

Extrave Nate. adj, [extra and vena, 
Lat.) Let out of the veins. 

That there is a magnetick way of curing 
wounds, by anointing the wespun; and chat the 
wound is affected in like manner as is the carra- 
wenate blood by the fympuathetick medicine, as 
to matter of fact, is with circunvitanccs of good 
evidence aiferted. Gianwill:’s Serpfis. 

EXTRKAVE'RSION. n. f. [eatraand verfo, 
Latin.] The act of throwing out; the 
ftate of ‘being thrown out. 

Nor ces there interveuc heat to afford them 


Some veifes of my own, Maximin and Al- 
manzor, cry vengeance upon inc for their cafra- 
Wnigance. Dryden. 


She was to cxpenfive, tnat the income of three 
dukes was not enough to tupply her extravagance. 
Airbutúnot. 


Latin. ] 3 at wt) any Colour tu pretend that there is made an ex- 
t. Wandering out of his bounds. This IS] maverfion of the fulphur, or of any of the two 
the primogeneal fenfe, bet not now in | other fuppofed principles. Boyle, 
ufe, ExTRA'UGHT. parte [This is an obfolete 


At his warning 
The extravagant and crring fpirit hies 
To his confine. Shak/fprare’s Hamlet. 
2. Roving beyond juft limits or prefcribed 
methods. 
{ dare not xk for what yeu would not grant: 
But wifhes, madam, are extravagant; 
They are nut-bounded with things poflible; 
I may with more than I prefume to tell. 
3. Not comprehended in any thirg. 
Twenty conttitutions of pope John xx11. arc 
called the extravagants; for that they being writ- 
ten in no order or method, vagantu extra corpus 
colleFlicnum canonum, aA lige’ s Pareryo. 
4. Irregular; wild. 
For a dance they f{eem'd 
Somewhat evtravagant, and wild. Milton. 
There appears fomething nobly wild and ev- 
travagant in great natural gcniuies, infinitely more 
beautiful fan ture and polithing. sislifon. 


participle from extrait; as aifraught 
from diflrat.| Extracted. i 
Shamit thou not, Knowing whence thou art 
extraugét, 
To ict thy tongue detedt thy bafehorn heart? 
Shak) peare’s Henry vr, 
EXTREME. adi, [extremus, Lat. This 
word is fometimes ‘corrupted by the fu- 
perlative termination, of which it is by 
no means capable, as it has in itfelf tne 
fuperlative fignilication, ] 
t. Greatelt; of the higheft degree. F 
The Lord thali imite thee with a fes cr, an iñ- 
flanrmition, awd an extreme burning. Dire, 
They thougit it the extvemeff of evils to put 
themfclves at the macy of thole hungry and eit- 
uidetly people, Daven, 
2. Utmott. 


Drya 3 
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The hairy fool 
Stood on th’ extremeff verge of the (wift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shakfpeare. 

Mutene’s cape and Bauli laft he view’d, 

That on the fea’s extrem fi borders itood- Addif 
3. Lait; thatbevond which there is nothing. 

Farewel, ungrateful and unkind! I go, 
Condemn'd by thee, to thofe fad thades below : 
l goth” extreme remedy ta prove, 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryd. 
4. Preffing in the utmoft degree. 

Cafes of neceftity being fometime but urgent, 
fometime extreme, the confideration cf publick 
utility is urged cquivalent to tne eaficr kind ot 
neceffity. Hester. 

ç. Rigorous; ftrid. 
If thou be extreme to mark what is amifs, O 
Lord, who hall abide it > Pfalas. 
Extreme. rn. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Utmoft point ; higheft degree of any 
thing. 

Thither by harpy footed furies hal’d, 
Atcertain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought; and feel hy turns the bitter ehange 
Of herceextremes, extremes by change more fierce; 
From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 
Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Imrmooveable, infix’d, and frozen round 
Periods of time; thence hurried back to fre. 

Miton. 

Avoid extremes, and hun the faults of fuch 

Who ftill are pleas’d too little, or too much. 
Pope. 

They cannot bear that human nature, which 
they know to be imperfect, fhould be railed in 
an extreme, without oppofition, Pope. 

2. Points at the greateft diltance from each 
other; extremity. 

The true proteltane religion ts Atuated ia the 
golden mean; the enemics unto her are the ex- 
trenss on either hand. Bacon. 

The fyllogittical form only fhews, that sf the 
intermediate idea agrees with thole it is on buth 
fides immediately. applied to, then thofe two rc- 
mote ones, or, as tney are called, extremes, do 
certainly agree. Locke. 

Extreme y. adv. [from extreme. ] 
1. In the utmoft degree. 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely 
doleful voice; but fo fupprefled with a kind of 
wiifpering note, that he could not conceive the 
words diftinetly. Siduey 

2. Very much; greatly: m fam:har lan- 
uage. 

Whocver fees a fcoundrcl in a gown rceling 
home at midnight, is apt to be extremely com- 
forter! in his own vices Swift. 

Exrre'miTY. n. f. (extremitas, Latin. ] 
1. Phe utmod point ; the higheit degree. 

He that will targ awsy extreme heat by (etting 
the body in extremity of cold, mall undoubtedly 
remove the difeate; but together with it the 
difeafed too. Hooker 

Sould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that 
extremity, yet this would not prove that prapti- 
etv gave anv authority. ceke. 

2. [he utmott parts; the parts molt re- 
mote from the middle. 

{n its proper colour itis inclining to white, 
excepting the extremities or tops of the wing 
feathers, which are black. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints muft be feldom 
hidden, and the cxtrenut:cs or end of the fect 
never. Dry.den?s. Dufrefuoy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a colcnefs 
an the extremities; but fuch a fenfation as very 
confittent with an inflammatory diltemper. 

Arbuthnot on Dict 

3. The points in the utmoft degree of 

oppohition, or at the utmolk diltance 
from each other. 

He *sa man of that range compofition 
Made up of all the waif extremities 
Ci youth and age, Deihens’s Sephy. 
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4. Remoteft parts; parts at the greateft 
diftance. 

They fent fleets out of tne Red Sea to the 
extremities of AEthiopia, and imported quantities 
of precious goods. Arbuthnot. 

5. Violence of paffion. 

With equal meafure the did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their outrage. Spenfer. 

If I thew no colour for my extremity, let me 
he your tablefport. Shak/pzare. 

6, The utmatt violence, rigour, or diltrefs. 

Why fhould notthe fame laws take good cftect 

on that people, being prepared by the fword, and 


brought under by extremity ? Spenfer. 
Their hearts fhe guefleth, 
And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy Qu. 


He promifed, if they fhould he befieged, to 
rclicve them before they thould be reduced to 
extremity, Clarendon. 

It fhould be never fo expofed to the extremity 
of war as to fall into thofe barbarous hands. 

Clarendon. 

I with peace, and any terms prefer, 
Before the luf extremities of war. 

7. The moft aggravated ftate. 

The world is running mad after farce, the 
extremity of bad poetry ; or rather the judgment 
that is fallen upon dramatic writing. Dryden. 

FAEK TRICA DE wv. 2. [extrico, Lat.] 
To difembarrafs ; to fet free any one in 
a fiate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into great dithculties about free created 
agents, which reafon cannot well extricate itfelt 
out of. Locke. 

Thefe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an 
opportunity of extricating heifelf trom her op- 
preftions, and recovering the feveral tones and 
fprings of her vellcls. Addifon. 


Extrica’tion. -sti f. [from extricate. ] 
The act of difentangling ; difentangle- 
ment. 

Crude fault has a tafte not properly acid, but 
fuch as predominates tn brine; and it does not 
appear, that this acid fpirit did as fuch pre-exift 
in the falt whence it was obtained, fo that we 
nuy fuppofe it tu have been made rather hy tranf- 
mutation than extrication, Bayle. 

EXTRINSICAL. adj. [ex!rinfecus, Lat. ] 
External; outward; not intimately be- 
longing ; notintiinfick. It iscommonly 
written fo, but analogy requires extrin- 
fecal. 

A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by 
fomne evtrizfea! agent: abfurd it is to think that 

» a body, by a quality in st, can work upon itfelf. 

Digby on Dates 

Neither is the atom by any exi injfical impulfe 
diverted from tts natural courfe. Ray, 

Outward objects, that sre extorafcal to the 
mind; and its own operations, proceeding from 
powers intyinfical, and proper to itfelf, which, 
when reAccied ua hy itfelf, hecome alfo objects of 
its contempiation, are the original of all know- 
ledge. Locke. 

EXTRI'NSICALLY. adv, [from extrinfical. ] 
From without. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diting fubftance from 
the body, and extrinfically advenient, be an crror, 
almoft all the world hath been miftaken. G/anv. 


Dryden. 


ExTRI'NSICK. adje [extrinfecus, Latin. ] 
Outward ; external. 

Wien they cannot hake the main: fort, they 
try if they can puflefs themfclves of the outworks, 
raifc fome prejudice againft his molt extrrfck 
adherents. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Extrinfick modes are fuch as arife from fome- 
thing that is not in the fubject or fubftance itfelf ; 


but it is a manner of being which fume fub- | 


ances attain, by reafon of fomething external or 
foreign tu the fubject; as, this globe lies within 
two yards uf Lie wail; this man is beloved or 
hated, Watts? Logick. 
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To EXTRU'CT. v.a. [extruo, extruãum, 
Latin.] To build; to rafe; to forn 
into a ftru€ture. 

ExrrU'cTOR. n. f. [from extrud.} A 
builder ; a fabricator ; a contmver. 

To EXTRU'DE. v. a. [extrudo, Latin.] 
To thruft off; to drive of; to puf out 
with violence. 

If in any part of the continent they found 


the fhells, they concluded that the fea had been 
extruded and driven off by the mud. +sodevarid, 


Extru’sion. n. f. [extrefus, Latin. ] The 
act of thrufting or driving out. 

They fuppofe the channel of the fea formed, 
and mountains and caverns, by a violent depref- 
fion of fome parts of the carth) and an extrufion 
and elevation of others. Burnet. 

Extu’Berance. n. f. [ex andéuder, Lat. } 
Knobs, or parts protuberant ; parts 
that rife from the rett of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extus 
berances that lhe fartheft from the axis of the 
work. Moxon’: Mechanical Exercifes. 

Exu'BERANCE. n. f. [exuberatio, Latin. } 
Overgrowth; fuperfluous fhoots; ufelefs 
abundance ; luxuriance. 

Men eftcem the overtlowing of gall the exubs- 
rance of zeal, and all the promifes of the faithful 
combatant they confidently appropriate. 

Decay of Piety. 

Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts in 
different words, yet in his fimilies that exuberance 
is avoided, Garth, 


EXU'BERANT. adj. [exuberans, Latin. } 
1. Growing with fuperfluous fhoots ; over- 
abundant ; {uperfuoufly plenteous ; lux- 
uriant. t 
Another Flora there of bolder hues 
Plays o’cr the helds, and fhuwers with{u denha l 
Exuberant {pring. Thomfon’s e 
His families have been thought too exuberant, 
and full of circumftances, Pope. 


2. Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

Such immente power, fuch ungearchable wif- 
dom, and [uch exuberant goudnefs, as may juftly 
ravilh us to an amazement, rather than a bare 
admiration. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

A part of that exuberant devotion, with which 
the whole afembly raifed and animated one an- 
other, catches a reader gt the greate{t dittance of 
time. sdddifon's Frechelder. 


Exu’BERANTLY. adu. [from exuderant.] 
Abundantly ; to a fuperfluous degree. 

A confiderable quantity of the vegetable mat- 
ter Jay at the furface of the antediluvian earth, 
and rendered it evuberantly fruitful. Woodward. 

To EXU'BERATE., v.n [exudbero, Latin. } 
To abound in the highelt degree. 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the cicature is 
lent it, to give us enlarged conceptions of thae 
vat confluence and ammenGty that erwherares in 
God. ave Doyle's Scruphick Love. 


Exu'ccous. adj. [exfuccus, Latin.j With- 
vut juice ; dry. 

This is to be eltcéted not only in the plant yet 
growing, but in that whicn is brougut exnecous 
und dry unto us. Brows, 

Exupa’tion. n. / [from exudo, Latin. ] 
1. The aét of emitting in fweat ; the act 
of emitting moiliure through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general ea- 
udation out of the cutis. Wifemun's Surgery. 

2. The matter ifluing out by {weat from 
any body. 

The gum of trees, Mining and clear, is but a 
training of the juice of the trec through rhe wood 
and bark ; and Cornilh diamonds, and rock ru- 
bics, which are yet more refplendent than gums, 
are the fine exudadions of Rone. Buer, 
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If it hath more dew at noon than in the morn- 
ing, then it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb 
ictelf. Bacon 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodferc, that fpumois 
frothy dew, or exudation, or both, is found efpe- 
cially about the joints of lavender and rofemary, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours 

To Exu’pate. ) v.n. [exudo, Lat.] To 

JoExu'ne, $ f{weat out; to iffuc out 
by {weat. 

Some perforations in the part itfclf, through 
which the humour included doth exudate, may 
be obferved in fuch as are frem. Brown. 

The juices of the Aowers arc, frit, the expref- 
fed juice; fecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the 
{mell of the plant prefides; thirdly, honey, cxud- 
ing from all flowcrs, the bitter not excepted. 


) Arbuthnot. 

To Exu'pate.}? v.a. To force out, or 

To Exu'DE. throw out, as by fweat. 

To EXU'LCERATE, ve a. [erulcero, 
Latin. ] ‘ 


3. To make fore with an ulcer; to affect 
with a running or eating fore. 
Cantharides, spplicd to any part of the body, 
touch the bladder and exuleerure it, if they May on 
Jong. Bacon. 
That the faliva hath a virtue af macerating bo- 
Gies, appears by the cffeets in taking away warts, 
fometimes exulcerating the jaws, and rotting the 
tecth. : d Ray en the Creation, 
The ftagnating ferum turning acrimonious, ev- 
ulcerates and putrihes tne bowels. alrbathnor, 
2. To affli&t; tocoriode; toenraye. 
Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly 
flings, 
Mangle my apprchenfive tendercft parts, 
Exafperate, eaw/ceratc, and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no coofing herb 
O! medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton. 


= age TION. n. f. [from exulcerate. ] 
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beginning erofion, which wears 
away the fubflance and forms an ulcer. 
l Quincy. 
-2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 


This ean/ceration of mind made him apt totake 
all occafions of contradi@tiun. Hooker. 


Exu’tceratTory. adj. [from exulcerate. ] 
Having a tendency to caufe ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. v. n. [exulto, Latin.] To 
rejoice above meafure; to triumph ; to 
be in high exaltation of gladnefs. 

The whole world did fcem to exu/t that it had 
eccafion of pouring out gifts to fo bleifed a pur- 
pole. Hocker. 

Who might be your mother, 
That ygu infult, exert, and rail, at once 
Over the wretched? Shakfpearc’s As vou like it 

Exu’ttance. u. /. [from exult.] Tranf- 
port ; joy 3 triumph; gladnefs; exul- 
tation. 

We have great caule of exu/tance and joy, God’s 


fervice being the moft perfect freedom. 
Covernment of the Tongue. 


Exutta’TIion. n. f. [exultatio, Latin. ] 


Joy ; triumph ; rapturous delight. 

Good efes may grow in each of the people 
towards other, in them all towards their paftor, 
and in their paftor towards everysof them; bc- 
tween whom there daily and interchangeably pafs, 
in the hearing of God himtelf, and in the prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, provocations, petitions. Hooker. 

Devotion infpires men with fentiments of reli- 
gious gratitude, and {wells their hearts with in- 
ward tranfports of joy and exultation. Addi fon, 


To EXUNDATE, v. n. [exundo Lat. 
To overflow. Dil. 

Exunpa’tion., n. / [from exundate.] 
Overflow ; abundance. 


Exou’PERABLE, adj. [exuperabilis, Latin. ] 


EXU'PERANCE. n. f. [exuperantia, Lat. ] 


To Exu’scivTaTR. V.a. 
Exu’stion. n. f. [exuflio, Latin.] The 
EXUVIZ. 1. f. eat], Caft thins ; 


EYE 


It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the cre- 
ation of the world to the exudation and over 
flowing of his tranfcendent and infinite goodnefs, 

Ray on the Creation. 


Conquerable ; fuperable ; vincible. 


Overbalance ; greater proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London; for on 
the weft fide of Rome are feated France, Spain, 
and Germany, which taxe off the exuperance, and 
balance the vigour of the caern parts. Brown 
[ex/ufeito, Lat.) 


To itir up; to roufe. 
act of burning up; confumption by fire. 


calt fhells; whatever is thrown off, or 

fhed by animals, 
They appear to be only the fkins or exuvia, 
rather than entire bodies of tithes. Woodward. 
Ey, Ea, Ee, may either come from 1%, an 
iland, by melting the Saxon z into y, 
which is ufually done ; or from the Saxon 
ea, which &ynifies a water, river, c. 
or, laitly, from teaz, a field, by the 
fame kind of melting. Gib/on. 
Ey’as. n. f. [niais, French.] A young 
hawk juit taken from the nelt, not able 
to prey for itfelf. Hanmer. 
An aicry of children, little eya/es, that cry out, 
Shak/peare, 


Ey’asMusKeT. n. f. A young unfledged 
male hawk of the mufket kind. Hanmer. 
Here comes little Robin.— How now, my cya/- 
mufket; what news with you? Shai fpeare. 
EYE. n. fe obfolete plural eyne, now eyes. 
[auga, Gothick ; eax, Saxon; oog, 
Dutch; ee, Scottifh, plur. eene. ] 


the fenfe of fight. 


Good hr John, as you have one eye upon my 
follies, turn anotner into the regitter of your own, 
that I may pafs with a reprouf off the cafer. Shak. 

Vouchfafe, brignt muon, and thefe thy ftars to 

fhine, 

Thofe clouds remov’d, upon our watry eyne. 

Shak/peare. 
Nor doth the eye itfelf, 

That mott pure fpirit of fenfe, Lehold itfelf, 

Not going from ittelf; but eyes oppoled, 

Salute cach other with each others form. Shak. 
He kept him as the apple ef his eye. Deut. 
As ivag looking again:t the fun or fire hurteth 

the cye by dilatation; f curious printing in finall 

volumes, and reading of fmall setters, do hurt 
the eve hy contraction, Bacon. 

His awtul prefonce cid the crowd furprize, 
Nor durft the rath (pectator tneet kis eyss; 

Fyer tnat contefs’d hiin born for kingly tway, 

So fierce, they Aath'd intolerable day. Dryden. 
But fure the eye of time beholds no name 

So bictt as thine in ali the rolts of fame. 

2, Sight ; ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you Mould not 
ohcy the trath, before whofe eyes Jefus Chrif 
hath been evidently fet forth? Gul, 
3. Look ; countenance. 

PH fay yon grev is nut the morning’s eye, 

Tis but the pale retlex of Cynthia’s brow. Skak. 

de) Txontietaces 

To juttify this worthy nobleman, 

Her thall you hear dilproved tu your eyes. Shak. 

5. A polture of dire@ eppofition, where 

one thing is in the fame line with an- 

other. 

Now pafs'd, on cither fide they nimbly tack, 
Both thive toantercent and guide the wand; 

And in its cyc more ciofely they come back, 
To Imith all the deaths they left behind. Dzyecn. 


Pope. 


1. The organ of vifiou ; the medium of 


Ep Ye L 
6. Afpe&; regard. 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders 
in the church of England, as marrying with the 
ring; fundry church-othces, dignities, and cal- 
lings, for which they found no commandment in 
the holy feripturc, they thought by the onc only 
Rruke of an axiom to have cut them otf. Losker. 

As in fcripture a number of laws, particulir 
and pufitive, being in force, may not by any law 
of man be violated; we are, in making laws, to 
have thereunto an efpecial eye. Hooker, 

The man that is tender among you, and very 
delicate, his eyes thall not be cvil towards his bro- 


ther. Deut. 
He that hath a bountiful eye thall be bleifed. 
Proverbi. 


Nonc fhould be put into cither of thofe com- 
miffions, with aa eye of favour to tneir perfons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in the pla- 
ccs where they live. Bacon to Villiers. 

Thefe are intrinfick difficulties arining from the 
text ittclf, as the uncertainty fometimes who arc 
the perfons he fpcaks to, or the opinions or prac~ 
tices which ne has in his eve. Locke. 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempefts ands 
ftorms at fea, have always becn looked upon with 
as evil an eyeas earthquakes. Woodward, 

Several pei formances have been juftly applauded 
for their wit, which have been written with an eye 
to this predominant humour of the town. -Aktif 

We were the moft obedient creatures in the 
world, conitant to our duty, and kept a Itcady eye 
on the end for which we were ient hither, Spec. 

In this difpofal of my fitter, 1 have had an eye 
to her being a wit, and provided that the bride- 
groom he a man of tound judgment. Tatler. 

Book fellers mention with refpe&t the authors 
they have printed, and confequentiy have an cye 
to their own advantage. cbllifon, 


7. Notice ; obfervation; vigNance ; watch. 
Not fatished with our oath, he appuinted a 
band of horfemen to have an eye that we thould 
not go beyond appointed limits. Sidney. 
Lawmakers mult have an eye to the place 
where, and to the men amongit whom. Hooker, 
His majetty hath caft his eyes upon you, as 
finding you to be fuch as you theald by, or hoping 
tu make you to be fuchas he would have you 
to be. Bacon. 
If the English had driven the Irilh into tac 
open countries, where they might have an cye and 
obfervation upon them, the Irifh had been ealily 
kept in order. Darieson Ireland, 
Spenfer has followed hoth Virgil and Theo- 
critus in the charms which he employs for euring 
Britornartis of her love; but he had allo our puct’s 
Cciris in his cy. Drydea's neid. 
Mifdoubt my conftancy; and do not try ; 
But Itay and ever keep me in your eye. Drysden, 
After this jealoufy he kepta ftrict eye upon him, 
{= yh ange, 
This method of teaching children by a repeated 
practice, under the eye and dircétion of the tutor, 
till they have gos the habit of doing well, has 
many advantages. Locke. 


8. Opinion formed by obfervation. 
She told ner hufband, the defigned to be beaus 
tifulin no body’s eye but his. Sidney, 
It hath, in their eye, no great afinity with the 
fonn of the church of Rome. Haker, 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks ne hath done well in people’s eves. 
Shakfpeare, 
I was as far from meditating a war, as I was, 
in the eye of the world, fium having any prepara- 
tions for ones. King Charles, 
Though he in alt the people’s eves fcemn’d great, 
Yet greate he appear'd in his retreat. Denham. 


g. Sight; view; the place in which any 
thing may be feen. 

There thall he practife tilts and tournaments, 
Hear (weet difcour(e, converfe with nublemen ; 
And be, in eve of every exercite, 

Worthy his youth and nublenels of birth. 
Lo, Any thing formed usean eye. 


Shak. 


ed 


We fee colours like the eye of a peacock's fea- 
ther, by prefling our eyes on either corner, whilft 
we look the other way. Newton. 

11. Any {mall perforation. 

This Ajax nas not fo much wit as will flop the 
eye of Helen's needle. Shak{peare, 

Docs not our Saviour himfelf {peak of the in- 
tolerable dificulty whicn they caufe in men’s 
palfage to heaven? Do not they make the nar- 
row way much narrower, and contract the gate 
which leads to life to the ftreightnefs of a needle’s 
eye ? South's Sermons. 

12. A (mall catch into which a hook goes. 

Thofe parts it they cohere to one another but 
by ret only, may be much more eaftly diffociated 
and put into motion Ly any external body, than 
they could be, if they were by little hooks and 
eyes, or other kind of faitenings, entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

13. Bud of a plant. 

Prune and cut off a!l your vine-fhoots to the 
very root, fave one or two of the ftoutett, to be 
left with three or four eyes of young wood. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. § 
14. A {mall hade of colour. 
The ground indeed 1s tawny. 
— With an eye of grecn in't. Skak{peare. 
Red with an zyc of blue makes a purple. Boyle. 
15, Power of perception. 
The cyes of your underttanding being enlight- 
ened. Epheftans. 

A gift doth blind the eyes of the wife, Deut. 

To Eve.v.a. [from the noun. ] To watch ; 
| to keep iu view; to oblerve; tolookon; 
to gaze on. 

When they are laid in garrifon, they may bet- 
ter hide their defaults than when they are in camp, 
where they are continually eyed and noted of a!l 
men, Spenfer on Ireland. 

Full many a lady 
Ive ey`d with belt regard 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her riche lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakfpeare. 
Bid the cheek be ready with a bluth, 
Blodeft as morning, when fhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Phebus. Stakfpeare. 
Bold cleed thou haft prefum'd, advent’rousEve, 


And peril great provok’d, who thus hath : 


6 hak/peare. 


Had it been only coveting to eye 
That facred fruit. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Such a ftory as the bafilifk ts that of the wolf, 
concerning priority ot vihon, that a man becomes 
hoaric and dumb, if the wolf have the advan- 
tage firft to epe him. Brown. 
It was necdful for the hare perpetually to eye 
her purtuing enemy. | 
Thea gave it to his faithful fquire, 
With Iefions how t° obferve and eye her. 
Eye nature’s walks, 


Meo» be 


i 
Hudib. 
fhoot folly as it flics, 
And catch the manners living as they rife. Pope. 
Have a box when cunuchs fing, | 
And foremott in the circle eye a king. Pope. | 
Jo EYE. v.2. To appear; to fhow; to 
bear an appearance. Not uled. 
Forgive mc, 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye well to you. Shakfpcare. 
Fy'rpacy.. n. f, {eye and ball.) ‘The 
apple of the eye; the pupil. 
Be fubjeét to no fight but mine: invifible 
To every eyeball elfe. Shukfpeare. 
1 feel my hair grow fif, my cyebav!s rowl ; 
This is the only form could thake my foul. Dry- 
Nut when a gilt buffet’s refic&ted pride 
Turns you frum found philofophy afide, 
Not when from plate to plate your eyeha//. roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 
EyEBRIGHT. n. f. [euphrafia, Latin.} A 
plant, called by Milton euphrafy. 
Ey'esrow. n. f- [eyeand brow.] The 
hairy arch over the eye. 
The lover, 
Sigling like a furnace, with aavofui hallad 
Rlade tu his mirets’ eyebrow, Srak/prartss 


By or 


On the feventh dry he hall Mave all his hair o 
his head, his beard, and iis cyefrows, “7 
Above fand the ej ehrosts, to keep any thing 


from running Gown upon the eyes; as drops Òr 


(weat from the forehead, or duit. Ray, 
The balls of his broud eycs rol.’d in his head, 

And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red; 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy ftare, 

And o'er his eycovows hung his matted hair. 


Dry 


ufed in compofition. 

Some reliques of the true antiquity, 
Though dishgured, a well-zycd man 
May happily difcover. 

I'}t nut be made a foft and dull- crest 
To fhake the head, relent, and figh, wil yield 
To chriftian interce(fors. Stutfprare, 

EY'EDROP. n. f. [eye and drop.] Tear. 

That tyranny which never qu fe hur bluvod, 
Would, by beholding him, have wath'd his kuife 
With gentle eycdrops. 


S; 


n fer, 


ye 


Shas] poure, 


| EYEGLANCE. n. fı [eye and glance. | 


Quick notice of the eye. 

tiis countenance was bold, and bathed not 
For Guyon’s looks; but fcornful cyy/ race at him 
Mot. Fuiry Queen, 
Ey’eGrass. an. f. [eye and glafs.] Spec- 

tacles; glafs to afit the hight. 

Ha’ you not {cen Campllo ? 

But that’s pat doubt you have; or your eyrg! fi 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn. Shak{peare 
By comparing itwitha good per{pective of four 
foot in length, made with a concave eyey/ufs, l 
could read at a greater diflance with my own in- 
ftrument than with the glafs. Newuton 


Ey’ecasn. ne f. (eye and lafb.] The line 
of hair that edges the eyelid. 


Ey ELESS. adj. [from eye.] Wanting eyes; 
fightlefs ; deprived of fight. 
A proclaim’d prize! moft happy ! 
That eye/efs head of thine was firt fram’d feth 
To raife my fortunes. Shak/peare, 
Promife was, that I 
Should Ifrael from Philiflian yoke deliver: 
Atk for this grcat deliverer now, and hud hiny 
Eycle{s in Gaza, at the mill with flaves. Milton, 
Pentheus durit deride 
The cheated people, and the eyc/efs guide. shld. 
Meonides, 
Poor eye/efs pilgrim. 
Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, 
Atk who disfigur’d thus that eye/s/s face. Pope. 
Ey’ever. a. f. (alle, French, a little 
eye.] A hole through which light may 
enter; any fimall perforation for a lace 
to go through. 
Stitting the back and fingers of a glove, | 
made eyelet holes to draw it clofe. MW ifeman, 


Ey’evip. n. f- [eye and lid.) The mem- 
brane that fhuts over the eye. 

Mark when fhe fmilcs with amiable checr, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it! 
When on cach eyelid {weetly do appeur 
An hundred graces as in thade to St. 

On my eyelids is the shadow of death. 


Philips. 


Spenfer. 
“Jab. 


Fetch me that fower; the herb I thew’'d thee: 


once; 
The juice of it, on flceping eye/ids laid, 
Will make or man or woman mzdiy doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees. Saij. 
The Terks have a black powder, made of a 
mineral called alcoho!, whien with a fine long 
pencil they lay under their eyelids, Which doth 


colour black, wherevy the white of the eye is 


Bucon, 
Atlength, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 


fet off more white. 


Call'd up fome waking lover tothe fight; 
And Jong it was cic he the rett could raite, 
Whofe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. 


Dryden. 
Evesr’rvant. n. /.-{[cye and Servant. | 
A fervant that works only while watched. 


Tl Ey 
a 


| 


Evewv. adj. [from eye.] Having PAL 


| 


TAY E 


ESE'RVICE, n. f. [eye and fervice.] 
Service performed only under infpection. 
Servants obey in all things your inaiters; not 
with evilervice as men-pleafers, but in finglenefs 
of heart. € Col. 
Ey’rsuot. m. f. Teye and fhot.] Sight; 
glance ; view. 

L muft not think of fharing the booty before I 
am free from danger, and out of cye/hot from the 
other windows. Dry.ten. 

I have preferved many a young man from her 
eycfhot by this means. Speator, 

Ex'esicut. a. /. [eye and fight.] Sight 
of the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenfed me according te 
my cleannefs in bis eyefight. 2 Sum. 

Mierhinis l fee thec, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; 

Either my cyefighe fails, or thou look’# pale. 
Shak/peare. 
Though fight be loft, 
Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy *d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At tome in Jeiture and domettick eafe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eycfight expofes daily men al-road. Mi/ton, 

Jofephus fets this down fiom his own eyefight, 
being himlelf a chief captain at the fiege of Je- 
pata, where thefe cvents happened. 

Wilkins’ Math. Magick, 

He blinds the wife, gives eyefight to the blind, 
And molds and ttamps anew the lover’s mind. 

x Dryden, 
Ey’esore. n. f. [eye and fore.] Some- 
thing offenlive to the fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, from the frh be- 
ginning, by a fecret univerfal initinét of God’s 
gond {pirit, always tied it(clf to end neither fer- 
mon, nor almoft any fpecch of ent. which 
hath concerned matters of God, without fome 
fpecial words of honour and glory to t RGR 
which we all adore; and is the like conclufton of 
pfalms become nsw, at length, an eycfore, or A 
galling to the ears that hear it? Hooker, 

Fy, dotf this habit; fhame to your cftate, 
And cyefore tu our folenin feftival.  Shakfpeare, 

As foon as the two lords came thither they co» 
vered, to the trouble of the other; but having 
prefently to {peak, they were quickly freed from 
that eyecare, Clarendon, 

Mordecai was an eyefore to Haman. ‘J.’ Err, 

He's the befi picce of man’s Acth in the mare 
ket; not ancycfore in his whole body, Dryden. 


EYESPO'TTED. adj. [eye and /pal.] Marked 


with fpots like eyes. 

Nor Juno's bird, in her eyefpotted traing 

So many goodly colours doth contain. — Spexfer. 
EYE'STRING. n. f. [eye and firing.) The 
firing of the eye; the tendon by which 
the eye is moved. 

I would have broke mine ey Prings; crackt 

thera, but 
To look upon him. Shak/peare’s Cymbeiine, 

To know whether the theep are found or noty 

fee that their gums be red and the eyefrings ruddy. 

Sra fF Marsinver. 

Exv'ETOOTH. n.f. [eye and tooth.) The 

tooth in the upper jaw next on each fide 
to the grinders; the fang. 

The next tooth on each fide ftronger and 
deeper rooted, and more pointed, called canini, 
in Enwtith eycteet?z, to tear the more tough fort 
of aliments. : Ray on the Creation. 

Ev'EWINK. nife. [eye and wink] A 
wink, as a hint or token. ) 

They would have won any woman’s heats ; 
and, l warrant you, they could never gat an eye- 
wink of her. Shakfpeare. 

Evews’tNess. n. f. [eye and certuefs.} 
An ocular evidence; one who gives 
teftimony to facts feen with his own eyes. 

We nade known unto you the power and 
coming of our Lord Jefus Chitit, and were cyc- 
witnejes of his majeity. 2 Peter 


EYR 


To meet him all his faints, who flent tood 
Fycwwitneffes of his almighty aéts, 
RA advanc'd. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

The curious, by laying together circumftances, 
attcfations, and characters of thofe wto are con- 
eerncdin them, either reccive or reject what at 
firit but eyewstneffes could abfolutely believe or 
difdclieve, Adidifon on the Chrifiian Religion. 


Eyre. n.f. [eyre, French; iter, Latin. } 
The court of juices itineranis; and jufticcs in 


FAB 


F A confonant generally reckoned by 

? 
that opinion diftinguifhed in thè enume- 
ration of the alphabet by a name be- 
ginning with a vowel, which yet has fo 
far the nature of a mvte, that it is eafily 
pronounced before a liquid in the fame 
fyllable. It has in Englifh an invariable 

found, formed by compreflion of the 
whole lips and a forcible breath. Its 
kindred letter is V, which, in the 
Iflandick alphabet, is only diftinguifhed 


from it by a point in the body of the 
letter. 


Fasa’cevs, adj. [ fabaceus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the nature of a bean. Dià. 


FA'BLE, n. f. [fable, French; fabula, 
Latin. ] 
r. A feigned ftory intended to enforee 
fome moral precept. 
Jotham’s fuble of the trees is the oldcft extant, 
and as beautiful as any made fince. Addi fon. 
2. A fiction in general. 
Triptolemus, fo fung the nine, 
Strew’d plenty from his cait divine; 
Rut, fpite of all thofe fable-makers, 
He never fow’d on Almaign acres. Dryden, 
Palladius conting to dic fumewhere in the north 
part of Britain, may feem to give fume kind of 
countenance to thote fables that make him to nave 
lived many years among the Scots. Lloyd. 
3. A vitions or foolifh fiction, 
’ But refufe-profane and eld wives fakles. 
I Timothy, 
4. The feries or contexture of events 
which conititute a» poem epick or 
dramatick. 
The moral is the fr bufinefs of the poet: 
this being formed, he contrives fuch a defign or 
fable as may be moâ fuitable to the moral. 
` Drydens Dufrefney. 
The frit thing to be confidered in an cpick 
poem is the fable, which is perfect or imperfect, 
according as the adlion, which it relates. is morc 
or lefs fo. Addifon's Speftatar. 


5. A lie; a vittous fallchood. This fenfe 
is merely familiar. © 


a EEE ee 
a- ee ee 


authors, and admitted by Scaliger, 
among the femi-vowels, and according to | ar, 


EYR 


eyre are thofe only, which Braéon in many places 
calls yufiiciarios itinerantes. The eyre alfo of the 
foreft is nothing but the juftice-feat, otherwife 
called; which is, or fhould, by ancient cuftom, 
be hcld every three years by the juftices of the fo- 
recht, journeying up and down to that purpofe. 
Cowell. 


Ev'ry. n. /. [from ey an ege.] The place 


where birds of prey build their nefts and 
hatch. 


F, 


FAB 


lt would look like a fable to report that this 
gentleman gives away a great fortune by fecret 
methods. Addifon. 
Fa'sLe. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feign; towrite not truth but fiĉâtion. 
That Saturn’s fons recciv’d the three-fold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep ke}l beneath, 
Old poets mention fadling. Prior, 
Vain now the tales which fub/ing poets tell, 
That wav’ring conqueft (till defires to rove ! 
In Marlbro’s camp the goddefs knows to dwell. 
Por. 
2. To tell falfehoods ; to lie: a familiar ufe. 
He fables not: I hear the enemy. Shuk/p. 
To Fa’sre. v. a. To feign ; to tell falfely. 
We mean to win, 
Or turn this heaven itfelf into the hell 
Thou fadief. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
Ladies of th’ Hefperides, they feem’d 
Fairer than feign’d of old, or fu5/d fince 
Of fairy damfels met in foret wide, 
By knignts. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Fa’sLep, adj [from fable.] Celebrated 
in fables. 
Hail, fabled grotto! hail, Elvfian foil ! 
Thow farch fpot of fair Britannia’s ilc! Tichel. 
FABLER. n. /. [from fable.] A dealer 
in fiction ; a writer of feigned flories. 


To FA'BRICATE. v. a. [ fabricor, Lat] 

1. To build; to conftruct. 

2. To forge; to devife falfely. This fenfe 
is retained among the Scottith lawyers ; 
for when they fufpect a paper to be 
forged, they fay it is fabricated. 

Fasrication. a f. [from fabricate. ] 
The aét of building ; comftrudtion. 

This fabrication of the human body is the im- 
mediate work of a vital principle, that formeth 
the ħrit rudiments of the human nature. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Fa'srick. n. f. [ fabrica, Latin.] 

1. A building ; an edifice. 

There mutt be an exquifite care to place the 
columns, fet in feveral tories, molt precifely one 
over another, tnat fo the fulid may antwer to the 
folid, and the vacuitics to the vacuitics, as well 
for beauty as ftrength of the fubrick. Wotton. 


2. Any fyitem or compages of matter; 
any body formed by the conjunction of 
didimaiar parts. 


EYR 


But J was born fo highs 
Our eyrre buildcth in the cedars top, 
And dallics with the wind, and fcurns the fun. 
Shakfpeare's Richard ttY. 
The eagle, and the fork, 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their cyries build. Milton, 


Some haggard hawk, who had her esry nigh, 


Well pounc’d to faites, and well wing’d to fly. 
Dryden, 


Pr An’ 
Still will ye think it Rrarge, 
That all the parts of this great fudr:ck change ; 
Quit their old ftation and primeval frame. Prior, 
To FA'BRICK. v. a. [from the nun.] 


To build; to form; to conltruct. 

Shew what laws of hfe 
The cheefe inhabitants obicrve, and how 
Fabrick tncir manfions. Philipsi 


FA'BULIST. n.f. [ Jabuiifle, French.) A 
writer of fabies. 
Quitting sEfop and the fabulifs, he copies 


Boccace. Crexal, 
Our baid ’s a fudulif?, and deals in fi€tion. 
Garrick, 


Fasurosiry. n. f. ( fabuloftas, Latin.] 
Fulnefs of feigned ilories; fabulous in- 
vention. 


In their fubulofiry they report, that they had 
obfervations for twenty thouland ycars. Abicr. 


Ta’sutous. adje [ fabulofus, Latin. ] 

Fetyned ; full of fables, or invented tales. 

A perfon terrified with the imagination of 

fpeftres, 1s morc reafonable than one who thinks 

the appearance of fpirits fabuleus and groundicts. 

-4adifon’s Speciater. 

Fa'sutousry. adv. [from fabulous.) In 
fi€tion; in a fabulous manner. 


There aic many things fubuiou/y delivered, and 
are not to be accepted as truths. Drezen. 


FACE. n. J. [ face, French; from facies, 
Latin. } 
1. The vifage. 
The children of Tfrael faw the face of Mofes, 
that the ikin of Mofes’s face fhone. Èxcd. 
A man fhall fce faces, which, if you examinc 
them pait by part, you fhall never find good; but 
take them together, are not uncomely: Bacon, 
From beauty fill to beauty ranging, 
In every fuce' I found a dart. Adaijan’s Spe? 
2. Countenance; cait of the features; 
look ; air of the face. 
Kick`d out, we fet the bef fuce on’t we could, 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Sciz’d and ty’d downto judge, how wretched I! 
Who can’t be hlent, and wno will not lye: 
To laugh, were want of puoodnefs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of fuce. Pepe, 
3. The furface of any thing. 
A milt wareied the whole face of the greund. 
Geref. 


a tae 


4. The front or forepart of any thing. 
The breadth of the fuce of the houfe, towards 
the Ealt, was an hundred obits. Lzckie!. 
5. Vilible tlate of affairs. 
Ke look'd, and faw the face of things quite 
chang’d, 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar; 
All now was turn’d tu jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feait and dance. Milton. 
This would produce a new face of things in 
Europe. Addifon. 
6. Appearance; refemblance ; look. 
Ecep fill your former face, and mix again 
With thefe loit fpirits; run all their mazes with 
"om; 
Yor fuch are treafons. Ben Fonfon, 
At the tft thock, with blood and powder 
flain'd, 
Nor heav’n, nor fea, their former fuce retain’d ; 
Pury and art produce effects fo ftrange, 
Tney trouble nature, and her vifage change. 
Waller. 
His dialogue has fo much the face of probabi— 
lity, that fome have miftaken it for a rcal con- 
ference. ; Baker. 
e. Prefence ; light; fiate of confrontation. 
Ye hell give her unto Eleazar, and one thall 
flay her before his face. Numbers. 
Jove cannot fear; then tell me to my face, 
That I of all the gods am lcatt in grace. Dryden, 
§. Confidence; boldnefs; freedom from 
bafhfulnefs or confufion. 
They "re thinking, by his face, 
To fatten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
Eut ’tis not fo. Shak{peare’s Yusius Cxfar. 
How many things are there which a man cannot 
with any face or comelinefs, iay or do him({clf > 
A man can fearce allege his own merits with mo- 
detly, much lefs eatol them: a man cannot fome- 


times brook to fupplicate or beg. Bacon, 
You'll find the thing will not be done 
Wath ignorance and face alone. Hudthras. 


You, fays the judge to the wolf, have the face 
to challenge thet which you never loft ; and you, 
{ays he to the ‘fex, have the confidence to deny 
that which you haveftolen. L’ Efirange. 

This is the man that has the face to charge 


others with falle citations. Tillotfan. 
9: Dillortion of the face. 
Shame itfelf! 
Why do you make fuch faces ? Shakfpeare. 


Face ¢o Face. [An adverbial expreffion. ] 
1. When both parties are prefent. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to dic, hefore that he which is accufed 
have his acculers fuce to face. Es, 

2. Nakedly ; without the interpofition of 
other bodies. 

Now we fee through a glafs darkly; but then 
face to face. 1 Cor, 

To Face. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To carry a falfe appearance; to play 
tre hypocrtett a. 

Thou needs muft learn to laugh, to lyc, 

To face to forge, to icoff, to company. Hub. Tale. 


2, To turn the face; to come in front. 


Face about, man; a foldier, and anaid of the 
cnemy | Dryden, 
Then tlice the mounted {quadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound 

Hail and farewe!l they fhouted thrice annin, 
Thrice fucing to the left, and thence they turn’d 
again. Dryden. 

Jo FACE. v. a. 

1. To meet in front ; to oppofe with con- 


fidence and frmnefs. 
I'l] face 
This tempeh, and deferve the name of king. 
Dryden, 
Weget intelligence of the force of the cnemy, 
and calt about for a fufficient number of troops 
ty face the encmy in tne field of battle. 


Addifon on the War. 
d 


PETRE 


They are as loth to fee the fires kindled in 
Smithfield as his lordthip; and, at leaft, as rca- 
dy to face them under a popith periccution. 

Swift, 
2. To oppofe with impudence : commonly 
with down. 

We trepan’d the ftate, and fuc’d it dou 


With plots and projects of our own.  Hudibras. 
Becaufe he walk’d againft his will, 
He fac’d men dow that he {tood Rill. Prior. 


3. To ftand oppofite to. 
On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan; 
the reverfe has on it the Circus Maximus, and a 
view of the fide of the Palatine mountain that 
aces tl. Alddifon on Italy, 
The temple is defcribed fquarc, and ihe four 
fronts with open gates, facing the diffcrent quar- 
tersof the world. Pope. 
4. To cover with an additional fuperficies ; 
to inveft with a covering. 
The fortification of Soleurre is faced with 
marble. Addifon. 
Where your old bank is hollow, face it with 
the firit ipit of earth that you dig out of the 


ditch. Mortimer's lTufbandry. 
Fa'ceLess. adj. [from face.] Being 
without a face. Bailey. 


Faceparnrer. n. fa [face and painter. ] 
A drawer of portraits; a painter who 
draws from the life. 


FACEPA'INTING. n. f. [face and paiat- 
ing.) The art of drawing portraits. 

Gcorgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled 
in poltraits or fucepaintings Dryden. 

Fa’cet. a. f. [ facette, French.] A fmall 
furface; a fuperficies cut into feveral 
angles. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon ano- 
ther, hath the quickeft reflection, like diamonds 
cut with facets, Pacon. 

FACE’TIOUS. adj. [ facetieux, French ; 
facctia, Latin.) Gay ; cheerful ; lively ; 
merry ; witty. It is ufed both of pcer- 
fons and fentiments. 

Socrates, informed of fome derogating fpeeches 
ufed of him behind his back, made this fucerious 
reply, Let him beat me too when I am abfent. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Fate’tTiousry. adv. [from facetious. | 
Gayly ; cheerfully ; wittily ; merrily. 

Face’rrousness. n.f. [from facetious. ] 
Cheerful wit; mirth; gayety. 

Fa‘crue. adj. { facile, Fr. facilis, Lat.] 

1. Eafy ; not difficult ; performable or 
attainable with little labour. 

Then alfo thofe poets, which are now counted 
mof hard, will be both fasi/e and pleatant. 

Milton on Education. 

To confine the imagination is as fuc//r a per- 
formance as the Guteham’s delign of hedging in 
the cuckoo. Granville. 


By dividing it into parts fo diftiné, the order 


in which they fhall find each difpofed, will render 
the work facile and delightful. Fuelyn's Kal. 
This may at Nr feem perplexed with many 
dificultics, yet many things may be fuggettcd to 
make it more facile and commodious. = Wilkens. 
2. Jtalily furmountable; cafily conquerable. 
The facile gates of hell teo flightly bard. 
Afilton. 
J Eafy of accefs or converfe ; not haugh- 


ty; not fupercilious; not aultere. 

I meant the fhould be courteous, facile, fweet, 
Hating that fulemn vice of greatnefs, pride, 

] meant cach foftett virtue there fhould mcet, 
Fit in that fofter bofom to refide. Ben Fonfon. 

Raphacl now, to Adam’s doubt propus’d, 
Benevolent and facie, thus reply’d. Milton, 


4. Pliant; flexible; ealily perfuaded to 
good or bad; duciile to a fault. 


EAS 


Too facile then, thou didft not much gainfay ; 
Nay, did permit, approve, and fair difmits. 
Ailton, 
Since Adam, and his fucile confort Eve 
Lott Paradife, decciv’d by me. Milton, 
Some men are ot that fucile temper, that they 
are wrought upon by every object they converte 
with, whom any affectionate difcourfe, or ferious 
fermon, or any notable accident, Mall put into 
a fit of religion, which yet ufually lafts no longer 
than till fomewhat clic comes in their way. 
Calamy. 
Jo FACILITATE. v. a. [ faciliter, Fr.) 
To make cafy ; to free trom difficulty ; 
to clear from impediments. 
Choice of the likelieft and heft prepared metal 
for the verfion will fecilirate the work. Bacon, 
They renewed their aflault two or three days 
together, and planted canon to facilitare their 
palage, which did little hurt; but they fill loft 
many men in the attempr. Claverdor. 
Though PerfpeStive cannot be called a certain 
rule of picture, yet it is a gicat fuccour and relict 
to art, and facilitates the means of execution. 
Dryden's Dujrefrioy, 
What produceth a duc quantity of animal 
fpirits, neccilarily facilitates the animaland natu- 
yal motions. Arbuthnot on Dice, 
A war on the fide of Italy would caufe a great 
diverfton of the French turces, and facilitate the 
progrefs of our arms in Spain. Swift, 
Facr'Lity. a. J. [ facilite, French; faci- 
litas, Latin. ] 
1. Eatinefs to be performed; freedom 
from difficulty. N 
Yet reafon faith, reafon fhould have ability 
To hold thefe worldly things in fuch proportion, 
As let them come or go with ots Sidney, 
Picty could not be diverted froni this to a more 


commodious bufinefs by any motives of profit ox 
facility. Raleigh. 

A war upon the Turks is more e 
upun any other gentiles, both in point of religion 
and in point of honour; though facility and hope 
of fuccefs might invite fome other ckoice. Bacon. 

2. Readinefs in performing ; dexterity. 

They who have ftudied have not only learncd 
many cxcellent things, but alfo have acquired a 
great facility of prohting themielves by reading 
good authors. Dryden’s Dufrefncy. 

The faci/ity which we get of duing things, by a 
cuftom of doing, makes them often pals in us 
without our notice, Lecke. 

3. Vitious ductility ; eafinefs to be per- 
fuaded to good or bud; ready com- 
pliance. 

Facility is worfe than bribery ; for bribes come 
now and then : but if importunity or idle refpeéts 
Icad a man, he thall ncver be without them. 

Bacen, 

*Tis a great error te take facility for good-na- 
ture ; tendernefs without difcretion, is nu better 
than a more pardonable folly. L Fjirange. 

4. Eafinefs of accefs; complailance; con- 
defcenfion ; affability. ii 

He opens and yiclds himfelf to the man of hu- 
finefs with difficulty and reluétancy; but offers 
himielf to the vifits of a friend with facr/ity, and 
all the meeting readinefs of appetite and defire. 

South 


Facine’rrous, adj. ‘[corrupted by Skak- 

Jpeare from facinorous ; facinus, facinoris, 
Latin.] Wicked; facinorous. 

Tis frange, ’tis very flrange, thot is the bricf 

and the tedious of it; and he’s of a mott facinee 

rious pirit that will not acknowledge it. Shatfp. 


Fa’cinc. n. f. [from To face.] Anor- 
namental covering ; that which is put 
on the outhide of any thing by way of 

= decoration, 


Thefe offices and dignitics werc but the Jucings 
and fringes of his greatnefs, Wotton, 


~, 
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FACI'NOROUS. adj. [Jucinora, Lat. ] 
Wicked ; atrocious; detcftably bad. 
FactNonousness. n. /. [from facino- 
rous.] Wiekednels in a high degree. 
Fact. nf. [ fadum, Dati ly 
1. A thing done; an effet produced ; 
fomething not barely fuppofed or ful- 

pected, but really done. 

In matter of fad? they fav there is fome credit 
to be given to the teltimony of man; but not im 
Matter of opinion and judgement: we fce the con- 
trary both acknowledged and univerially practifed 


all throughout the world. Hooker. 
t to miltake the caufes of thefe 


and rafthly to take that for done 
t donc. Bacon. 

Thofceffects which are wrought by the per- 
cuon of the fenfe, and by things in fad?, are 
produced likewife in fume degree by the imagina- 
tion : thercfore if a man fee another eat four or 
acid things, which fet the teeth on edge, that ob- 
ject tainteth the imagination. Bacon. 

Matter of fed breaks out and blazes with too 


greatan evidence to be denied. Sosth’s Sermons. 
2. Reality ; not fuppolition; not fpecu- 
lation. 


lour for fuch a conclufion. Addifon. 
i in fpeculation they may 
dry in reality and fad never 

Smalridge. 


If this were true eh. I do not fce any co- 


be feparable trom 
fail to attend it. 
3. Adion; 4 
Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe : 
Howe'er the doubtful fuc is underitoud, 
"Tis love of honour and his country’s good ; 


1, A party in a fate. 
The queen is valucd thirty thoufand ftrong ; 
I: the hath time to breathe, be well affur’d 
Her fa&ion will be fullas ftrong as ours Shak/p. 
He has been Known to commit outrages, 
And cherith fadions. Shakfpeare’s Timon. 
By one of Simun’s faion murders were com- 
mitted. Mac. 
By the weight of reafon I fhould counterpoife 
the overbalancing of any faésons. K. Charles. 
2. Tumult; difcord; diffenfion. 
They remained at Newhery in great fud?ion 
among theniiclves. Clarendon. 


Fa‘ctrionary. n. fo [ fadcionaire, Fr.) 
One of a faction; a party man. Not 
in ufe. 

Pr’ythec, fellow, remember my name is Me- 
nenius; always fudtiowary of the party of your 
gencral, Shukfpeare’s Coriolanus. 


Fa'ctious. adj. [ fadieux, French.] 
1. Gives to faction; loud and violent in 


a party ; publickly:diffentious ; addicted 
to form parties and raife publick dif- 


turbances. 
He is a traitor: lct him to the Tower, 
Aud crop away thai fad?ious pate of his. 
Saukfpeare’s Henry vt. 
Be fudtisus for rcdre(s of all thefe griefs. 
© Shak/peare’s Julius Cæfar. 
2. Proceeding from publick diffentions ; 
tending to publick difcord. 
Grcy-headed men and grave, with warriors 
mix’d, PS 
Affemble ; and harangues are heard; but foon 
In fud?ious oppofition. Milton’s Par, Left. 
f Faé?ious tumults overbore the freedom and ho- 
nour of thc two houfes. 
Why thefe faéticus quarrels, controverfies, and 


battles amongft themfelves, when they were all 


united in the fame defign? 


Dryden, 
Vou. I. i 


King Charles. 


F A'E 


Fa'etrovsry. adv. [from fa@ious.] In 
a manner criminally diflentious or tu- 
multuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but 
mine cnemics alfa; excceding even the defires of 
thofe that were fa@ioufly difcontented, 

King Gharles, 

Fa'ceTrousness. n. /. [from fadious.] 
Juclination to publick diffenfion; violent 
clamoroufnels for a party. 

Factitious. adj. [ fudittus, Latin. ] 


Made by art, in oppofition to what is 


made by nature. 

In the making and diftaling of foap, ly one 
degree of fire the ialt, the water, and the oil or 
gicafc, whereof that fa?iriovs concrete is made 
up, being boiled up together, or cafily brought to 
incorporate. Boyle, 

Hiudnefs wherein fome ftones exceed all other 
bodics, and among them tine adamant, all other 
ftones being exalted to that cdegrec that art in vain 
endeavours to counterfeit it; the faditions Roncs 
of chymiitis, in imitation, being eafily detectcd 
by an ordinary lapiditt. Ray on the Creation, 


FACTOR. on. ff, h fa@eur,. Tr fatter, 
Latin. J ; 

1, An agent for another; one who tranf- 
acts bufinefs for another. Commonly 


a fubflitute in mercantile affairs. , 
Take on you the charge 

And kingly governmeat of this your land ; 

Not as protector, tteward, fubftitutc, 

Or lowly facor for another's gain.  Shak/peare. 
Picrcy is but my fader, good my lord, 

T’ engrofs up glorious decds on my behalf. 

Shakfpeare’s Henry rv. 
You all three, 

The fenators alone of this great world, 

Chief fattorsforthe gods. _ Shuk‘peare, 
We agreed that I fhould fend up an Englith 

factory that whatfoever the ifland could yield 

fhould be delivered at a reafonable rate. Raleigh. 
The Scots had good intelligence, having fome 

factors doubtiefs at this mart, albeit they did not 

vpenly trade. Haytyard, 
Vile arts and rettlefs endeavours are ufed by 

fome fly and venomous furs for the old repub- 

lican caufe. South. 
All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged, 

by the chief fadors for a general intromiffion of 

all furts, fects, and periuafions, into our com- 

Munion, isẹ that thole who f{cparate from us ure 

Kitt and obftinare, and will not fubmit to the rules 

and orders of our church, and that, therefore, 

they vught to be taken away. South. 
Fore'd into exile from his rightful throne, 

He made all countries where he came his own; 

And viewing monarchs fecret arts of fway, 


A royal factor for their kingdoms lay. Dryden. 
2. [In arithmetick.] Lhe multiplicator 
and m ultiplicand. Harris. 


Ea'crory. nof [from fa%or.] 

1. A houfe or diitriét inhabited by traders 
in a diltant country. 

2. The traders embodied in one place. 

Facto’tum. n. f. [ fac totum, Latin. It 
is ufed ltkewife tn burlefque French. ] 
A fervant employed alike in all kinds 
of bufinefs: as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FACTURE. n.f- [ French.) The aét 
or manner of making any thing. 

Fa'curty. n. al faculté, Vrench; facul- 
tas, Latin. ] 

t. The power of doing any thing ; ability; 
whether corporeal or intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, 

or any creature, which can rightly perform the 
functions allotted to it without perpetual aid and 


concurrence of that fupreme caufe of all things. 
Heoker. 


FAD 


Oritors may grieve; for in their fides, 
Rather than heads, their fucu/ty abides Denham, 

Keaton in man fupplies the detect of other Ja- 
culties wherein we are inferior to Lcafts, and 
what we cannot compafs by force we bring 
about by flratagem. 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reas 
fon, memory. 
I underitand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; inthe mind 
And inward faculties, which moft cxecl. Afin. 

In the ordinary way of f{peaking, the under- 

ftandig and willare two facu/tiss uf tie mind, 
CFP. 

Neither did our Saviour think it necetiry ta 
explain to us the nature of God, becaufe it wou'd 
be impotfible, without bestowing un us other fa- 
culties than we pollets at prefent. Swwitt. 
e Mechanical power. 

The fifth mechanical faculty isthe wedge ufed 
in cleaving wood. Milkins. 

4. In phylick. 

A power orabili'y to perform any 2étion, nii- 
tural, vital, and animal; by the mit they un- 
derftand that by winch tire body 1s nourifhed, or 
another like it generated : the vital Arca/ey is that 
by which life ts preferved, and the ordinary func- 
tions of the body perforined; and the animal 
faculty is what conduéts the operations of the 
mind, Quincy. 

5- A knack; habitual excellence; dex- 
terity. 

He had nonc of thofe facultres which the other 
had, of reconciling mento him. Claredon, 

Our author found out monarchical abfolute 
power in thattext, he had an exceeding guod fa- 
culty to find at himfclf where he could not thew 
it others. Locke. 

He had anexcelient facu/ty in preaching if he 
were not tuo refined. OHE 


6. Quality perfonal; difpofition or habit 
of good or ill. 
I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. 


7. Natural virtue; efficacy. 
In requital ope his leathern fcrip, 
And thew me fimplcs of a thoufand names, 
Telling tieir Strange and vigotous Jucuitics 
Dallan. 


E prarge, 


Shak fpeare. 


8. Power; authority. 
This Duncan 
Hath born his facuerics fo meck, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakjpeare, 
g. Privilere; right to do any thing. 

Las hath fet down to what perfons, in what 
caules, with what circumftances, almoft every 
faculty or favour fhall be granted. thecéer, 

10. Faculty, in an univerfity, denotes the 
maliters and profedors of the feveral 
{cicnces: as, a meeting of the faculty 
or faculties. 


Facu'np. adj. [ facundas, Latin.) Eio- 
quent. 

To Fannie. v.n. [corrupted from 70 
fiddle, or toy with the fingers.) To 
trifle; to toy; to phy. A low word. 


To Fane. v.n. [ fade, French, infipid, 
languid. ] 

1, To tend from greater to lefs vigour; 
to grow weak; to languifh. : 
2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker 

colour. 

The greennefs of a leaf ought to pats for ap- 
parent, kecaule foon fading into a yellow, it 
fearce fats at all, in comparifon of the greennefs 
of an emerald, Boyle on Colourt. 

The (puts in this tone are of the fame colour 
throughout, even to the very cdges ; there being 


Rate 


FAG 


an immediate tranfition from white to black, and 
the colours not fading or declining gradually. | 

Weodward. 
2. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Ye fhall be as an oak whofe leaf faderh, and 
as a garden that hath no water. lfaiah. 

4. To die away gradually; to vanifh ; to 
be worn out. : 

Where either through the temper of the body, 
or fome other default, tne memory is very weak, 
ideas in the mind quickly fate. Locke. 

The fars hail fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in ycars. 

siddifon's Cato. 


c. To be naturally not durable ;. to be | To Fa’cor. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 


tranfient; to lofe vigour or beauty eatily. 
The glorious beauty on the head of the fut val- 
Jey all be a fading Hower. [faiah, 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not fometimes refrethed, 
vanih and difappear. Loske 
Narcifius’ change to the vain virgin fhows, 
Who tufts to beauty, truits the fading rofe. 
Gay’s Fables. 
To Fane. v.a. To wear away; to re- 
duce to langvor ; to deprive of frethnels 
or vigour; to wither. 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered ; 
And not a maiden, as thou fay’ft ke is. Shak/p, 
His palms, though under weights they did not 


fand, 
Still thriv’d; no winter could his laurels fae. 
Dryden. 
Rcítlcfs anxiety, forlorn defpair, 
And all the faded family of care. Garth, 


Jo FaDGE. vu T. 
fugen, German, | 


1, To fuit; to fit; to have one part con- 
fiftent with another. 


How will this fadge? my matter loves her 
dearly, 


And I, poo: moniter, fond as much on him ; 
And fhe, miftaken, frems to doat on me. 
Shakfpearc. 
2. Toagree; not to quarrel; to live in 
amity. 
When they thriv’d thev never fadg’d, 
But only by the ears engag’d ; 
That dogs that fnar! about a bone, 
And play together when they’ve none. 
3. To fucceed ; to hit. 
The fox hada fetch; and when he faw it would 
not fadge, away goes he prefently. L’ Ffrange. 
a. This is a mean word not now uled, 
unlefs perhaps in ludicrous and low com- 
pofitions. 


FE'CES. n. f. (Latin.] Excrements ; 
fettlings after diitiilation and infufton. 
Quincy. 
So FAG. v.a. { fatigo, Latin.) To grow 
weary ; to faint with wearinefs. 
Creighton with-held his force till the Italian 
begun to fag, and then brought him tothe ground. 
Mackenzie's Lives. 
Fa’cenn. n. f. [from fag and end. } 
1, The end of a web of cloth, generally 
made of coarfer materials. 
2. The refule, or meaner part of any 
thing. 


[zepezan, Saxon ; 


Hucib, 


In the world’s fagend 
A nation lies. Fang&gaw. 
When thcy are the worft of their way, and fixt 
in the fagenduf bulinefs, they are apt to took not 
kindly upon thofe who go before them. Collier. 


FA/GOT. n.f. [ fagad, Welh and Ar- 
mcrick ; fagot, French. } 


1. A bundle of fticks bound together for 
the fire. 3 


FAI 


The bellows raifed the newly-kindled fame. 
Fairfax. 

Spare for no fagots, let there be enow ; 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal itake. Shuk/peare. 

Mitres or fugots have becn the rewards of dif- 
ferent perfons, according as they pronounced 
thefe confecrated fyllables or not. Watts. 

2. A bundle of flicks for any purpofe. 

The Black Prince filled a ditch with fagots as 
fuccefsfully as the generals of our armies do it 
with fafcines. Addifon. 

3. A foldier numbered in the mufter-roll, 
but not really exifting. 


About the pile of fagots, Ricks, and hay, | 


tie up; to bundle together. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But fagored his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. 
Dryden, 
To FAIL. v. n. [ failler, French; faeln, 
Welh. Pezron.] 


1. To be deficient ; to ceafe from former 
plenty; to fall fhort; not to be equal 
to demand or ufe. 

The waters fail from the fea, and the flond 
decayeth and dricth up. Job. 

Wherefore fhould not Strength and might 
There fail where virtue fai’s, or weakeft prove 
Where boldeft, though to fight. uncunquerable ? 

Milton, 

Where the credit and money fail, Latter alone 
muft do. Locke. 

2. To be extiné&t; to ceafe; to be no 
longer produced. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafcth; for the 
faithful fai? from among the children of men 
Pfalms. 
Whether fuch virtue fpent of old now fuil’d 
More angels to create. Milton. 
3. To ceafe; to perih; to be loft. 
By fate the ftrength of gods 
And this empyreal fubftance cannot fail. Milton. 
For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay’d, 
Among th’ heavens th’ iminortal fact difplay'd, 
Left the remembrance of his grief fhould faz. 


eTddifon, 
4. To die; to lofe life. 
Had the king in his lait ficknefs fail d, 
Their beads fhou'd have gone otf. Shkakfpeare. 
Both he that helpeth Miall fall, and he that is 
holpen fhall fall down, and they all fhall fa: 
together. Ifaiah. 
ae Fo fink ; to be born down; to come 
to an end. 
Neither will I be always wroth; for the fpirit 


fhould fail before ine. Tfaiah. 
His works, which in our fall, 

For us created, needs with us muf fail, 

Dependent made. Milton, 


6. To decay; to decline; to languihh. 
Let none henceforth feck needlefs caute vap- 
prove 
The faith they owe; when earnefily they feek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fai’. 
Milton. 
I perccive 
Thy mortal fight to fuil: objeéts divine 
Muft needs impair and weary human fenfe. 
Milton. 
. Tø mifs; not to produce its effcét. 
Confider of deformity not as a fign, which is 
deceivable, but as a caufe whicn feldom fasletA 
of the cfedt. Bacon, 
All thefe puiffant legions, whofe exile 
Hath emptied heav’n, thall fa:/ to re-afcend. 
Milton. 
This jeft was firft of th’ other houfe’s making, 
And, five times try’d, has never fuil'd of taking 
Dryden. 
A pertuafion that we thall overcome any dif- 
ficulties that we mect with in the fciences, fel- 
dom fails to cany us through them. Locke. 


g. To be deficient in duty. 


FAT 


He does not remember whether every grain 
came up or not; but he thinks that very few 
failed. Mortimer. 


8. To mifs; not to fucceed in a defign ; 


to mifcarry, 
{am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 
Of the rig tket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. Shakjp. 


At leait our envious fue nath fuil'd, who 
thought 


All like himfelf rebellious. Milton. 
In dithculties of itate, the true reafon of farl- 
ing procecds from failings in the adminiftration, 
L’ Ejirange. 

Men who have been bufied in the purfuit of 
the philofopher’s Rone, have failed in their defign. 
-4ddifon. 


Or nature far/’d in me, and left fome pait 
Not proot enough fuch objeét to fultain Afilron. 
Endeavour to fulfill God’s commands, to re- 


pent as often as you fail of it, and to hope for 
pardon of him. Wake, 


To Ve Arle v.a. 


1. To defert ; not to continue to aft or 
fupply ; to difappoint. ò 
The thip was now Icft alone, as proud lords 
be when fortune fail them. Sidney. 
So hatt thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 
But little may fuch guile thee now avail, 
Jf wonted force and fortune do nut much me far, 
= Spenfer. 
There fliall be figns in the fun, the moon, and 
the itars, mens hearts fuiling tnem for fear. Luke. 
Nor could the mufe defend 
Her fon, fo fai/ not thou who thee implores. 
Milton. 
I laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, fhrink and fear. 
{ Milton. 
Her heart failed her, and fhe would fain have 
compounded for her life. L’Efirange. 
He prefumes upon his parts that they will not 
fail him at time of need, and {o thinks it fuper- 
Huous labour to make any provifion beforehand. 
Locke. 


2. Not to affitt; to neglect; to omit to 


help. 
Since nature fails us in no needful thing, 
Why want I means my inward felf to fee? 
Davies. 


25 bo omit; not to perform. 


The inventive God who never fails his party 
Infpires the wit waen once he warms the heart. 


Dryden. 


4. To be wanting to. 


There fhall not fai? thee a man on the throne. 
1 Kings. 


Fair. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


1, Mifcarriage; mifs; unfuccefsfulnefs. 


2. Omiffion; non-performance. 


Mark and perform it, fee thou? fer the fai? 
Of any point in’z thall not only be 
Death to thyfelf, but to thy lewd tongu’d wife. 
Shak/peare. 
He will without fuil drive out from before you 
the Canaanites. Fofhua. 
. Deficience ; want. 


4. Death; extinction. 


How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our fail ? Shak/peare, 


Fa‘irinc. n. f. [from fail.] Deficiency ; 
imperfection; fault not atrocious; 
lapte. 

Befides what failings may be in a matter, cven 
in the exprefhons there mult often be great ob- 
fcusities. Digby. 

To failings mild, but zealous for defert; 
The cleareit nead and the fincereit heart. Pope. 

Evcn good men have many temptations to fub- 
due, many confliéts with thofe enemies which 
war againit the foul, and many fa:/ings and lapfes 
tu Jament and secover. Rogers. 


‘2. ae obliged ; compelled. 


f 


FAI 
Yarture. n. f. [from fail] 


1. Deficience; ceffation. 
There mult have been an univerfal failure and 
want of {prings and rivers all the fummcer feafon. 
Woodward, 


2. Omiffion ; peo ane flip. 


He that being fubjcé to a oplexy, ufed 
Kill to carry his remedy about him; but upon a 
time fhifting his clothes, and not taking that wifi 
him, chanced upon that very day to be furpiited 
witha fit: he uwed his death to a mere accident, 
to a little inadvertency failure of memory. 
South. 
3. A lapfe; a flight fault. 
FAIN. adj. [peagzen, Saxon, ] 
I. Glad; merry; cheerful; fond. It is 
fill retained in Scotland in this fenfe. 
Andin , fhe held a mirrour bright, 
Wherein her face the often viewed fain. Fairy Q. 
My lips will be fain when I fing unto thee, 
and fo will my foul whom thou hait delivered. 
i Pfuimi. 
[This 
fignification feems to have arifen from 
the millake of the original fignification 
in fome ambiguous expreffions: as, / 
avas fain to do this, would equally fuit 
with the reft of the fentence, whether 
it was underftood mean / was com- 
pelled, ov I was glad to doit for fear of 
avor/e. Thus the primary meaning feems 


to have been early lott. ] 

Every weight to fhroud it did conftrain, 
And this fair couple eke to fhroud themfelves 
a” Spenfer. 
Whofoever will hear, he thall find God; who- 
udy to know, fhall be alfo fain to 
Hooker, 
I was fain to forfwear it; they would elfe have 
ied me tothe rotten medlar. Shak/peare. 
hen Hildebrand had accurfed Henry tv. 
there were none fo hardy as to defend their lord; 
wherefore he was fain to humble himfelf hefore 
Hildebrand. Raleigh, 
The learned Caftalio was fain to make trenchers 
at Bafles to kcep himfelf from ftarving. Locke. 


Fain. adv. [from the adjeCtive.] Gladly ; 
very defiroufly; according to earneft 


withes. f 
Now I would give a thoufand furlengs of fea 
for an acre of barren ground: I would fuin die 
a dry death. Shakfpeare. 
Why would’ R thou urge me to confefs a flame 
I long have flificd, and would fain conceal. 
Adlifon’s Cato 
Faia would I Raphael’s godlike art rehearfe, 
And how th’ immortal labours in my verfe. 
tdilifon. 
The plicbeians would fain have a law enacted to 
Jay all men’s rights and privileges upon the fame 
level. Swift. 
To Fain. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
with ; to defire fondly. 
Fairer than faircit, in his faining eye, 
= Whole fole afpedct he counts felicity. Spenfer. 


Jo FAINT. v.n. [ faner, French. | 
r. To decay; to wear or wafe away 
quickly. 
Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, 
faint before the cye, and decay: into confufion. 
Pope. 


The fhow'ry arch 
Delights and puzzles the belo'ders eyes, 
That views the wat ry brede with thoufand fhews 
Of painture vary’d, yet untkill’d to tell 
Or where onc colour rifes, or wnere one fusnts. 
4 Philips 
2. To lofe the animal functions; to fink 
motionlefs and fenfelefs. 

Their young children were out of heart, and 
_ their women and young men fainted for thirft 
_ and fell down. Judisch. 


FAI 


We are ready to faint with fafting. 1 Mac. 
Upon hearing the honour- intended her, fhe 
fainted away, and fell down as dead. Guardian, 
3. To grow feeble; to decline in force or 
courage. i 

They will ftand in thcir order, and never fairt 

in their watches. Eces, 
The imagination cannot be always alike, con- 
Qant and ftrong, and if the fuccels follow not 
{peedily it wall faint and loofe ttrength. Dacor. 


O pity and thame, that they who to live well, 
Enter'd fo fair, thould turn alide to tread 
Paths indimét, or in the midway fuine. ltor. 
How while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam’d Eugene’s iron troops retine. 
Smith: 
4. To fink into dejection. 
Leit they faint 
At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d, 
All terror hide. Milton. 
To Faint. v. a. Fo deject; to deprets ; 
to enfeeble. A word tittle in ufe. 
Ie faints me 
To think what follows. 
Faint. adj. [ fanc, French.] 
1, Languid; weak; feeble. 


In intemperate climates, the fpirits, exhaled by 
heat or comprett by cold, are rendered faint and 
flugegith. Temple. 

Words pronounced at length, founded faint 
and languid. Swift. 

2. Not bright ; not vivid; not ftriking. 

The blue compared with thefe is a faint and 
dark colour, and the indigo and violet are much 
darker and fainter, Newton, 


The length of the image I meafured from the 
faintefi and utmoft red at one end, to the fainte/ 
and utmoft blue at the other end, cxcepting only 
a little penumbra. Newton's Opticks. 

From her naked limbs of glowing white, 


In folds loofe floating fell the fainter lawn. 
Thomjon. 


Shakjpeare. 


3. Not loud; not piercing. 
The puinp after this being employed from 
timc to time, the found grew fainter and fainter. 
Bayle. 


4. Feeble of body. 
Two neighbouring fhepherds faint with thirit, 
{tood at the common boundary of their grounds, 
Rambler, 


5. Cowardly; timorous; not vigorous; 
not ardent. 
Faint heait never won fair lady. 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 
But in their fervile hearts they own Octavius. 


Dryden, 


Camden, 


6. Dejefled ; depreffed. 

Confider him that endureth fuch contradiction 
againft himfelf, let ye be wearicd and faint in 
your minds, Heb. 

7. Not vigorous; not a&ive. 

The defects whick hindered the conquett, were 
the faint profecution of the war, and the loofenefs 
of the civil government. Davies on Ireland 


TPatnTHEA'RTED, adj. [ faint and heart.] 
Cowardly ; timorous; dejected; eafily 
deprefled. 

Fear not, neither he fainthearted, lJuiah. 
They fhould refolve the next day, as victorious 
conquerors, to take the city, or elie there, as 
fuinthearted cowards, to end their days. Anol/«s. 


Now the late faint hearted rout 

O’crthrown and fcatter'd round about, 
Chac'd by the horrour of thcir fear, 
From bloody fray of knight and bear, 
Took heart again and fac’d about, 
As if they meant to ftand it cut Hudibras. 

Villain, fand off! bafe, groveling, warthlefs 
wretches, Moungrels in faction: poor fainthearted 
traiturs. Addifon’s Cato. 


rATI 


FarntTuea’rtenry. adv. [from fuint- 
hearted.) ‘Yimoroufly ; in a cowardly 
manner. 


FAInTHEA'RTEDNESS. n. f. [from faint- 
hearted.| Cowardice;  timorouluefs ; 
want of courage. 

Fa'tintinc. n. f [from faint.] Deli- 
quium ; temporary lofs of animal mos 


tion, 
Thefe faintings her phyficians fufpeé to pro- 
cecd from contufions. Wifeman's Surgery, 
Fainrisuness.n.f. [from faint.] Weak- 
nefs in a flight degree; incipient debi- 

lity. 
A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes 
the fibres; whence proceeds the fenlation of 
faintifhnefs and debility in a hot day. Arbuth, 


Fa'iNTLING. adj. [from faint.] Timo- 
rous; feebleminded. A burlefque or 


low word. 
There ’s no having patience, thou art fuch a 
faintling Gilly creature. drbuthnoe, 
Faintry. adv. [from faint. ] 
1. Feebly; languidly. 
Love ’s like a torch, which, if fecur’d from 
blafts, 
Will faintly burn; but then it longer lafts: 
Expos’d to tlorms of jealoufy and doubt, 


The blaze grows greater, but ’tis founer out. 
Wal, 


2. Not in bright colours. 
Nature affords at leait a glimm’ring light; 
The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn 
right. Pope. 


3. Without force of reprefentation. 

I have told you what [ have feen and heard 
but faintly; nothing like the image and horrour 
of it. Shukfpeare’s King Lear, 

An obfcure and confufed idea reprefents the 
abject fo faintly, that it doth not appear plain to 
the mind. Watts. 

4. Without ftrength of body. 
With his loll’d tongue he farnt/y licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her flix up as the lies. 
Dryden, 
5. Not vigoroufly; not aétively. 
Thougn {till the famith'd Englith, like pale 
ghofts, 
Faintly befiege us one hour ina month.  Shakf, 


6. Timoroufly ; with deje€tion; without 
{pirit. 
Loth was the ape, though praifed, toacventure ; 
Yet faintly ’gan into his work to enter. Hub. Ta, 
He faintly now declines the fatal ttrife; 
So much his love was dearer than his life. Denk, 


Ta’tntNess. n. J. [from faint. ] 


1, Languor; feeblenefs; want of ftrength. 

If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 

as a giant doth run his unweatied courfes, fhould 
through a languithing farztne/s begin to ftand. 

Hooker, 


This proceeded not from any violence of pain, 
but from a general languithirg and fuintnefs of 
fpirits, which made him think nothing worth the 
trouble of one careful thought. Temple. 

2. Inactivity ; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of 
the counfels, or of faintnejs in following and cf- 
tecting the fame, than of any tuch fatal courte 
appointed of god, Spenfer. 

3. Timoroulnefs ; dejefion. 
The palenefs of this flow's 
Bewray'd the faintness of my mafter’s heart. 
Shakfpcare’s Henry vi, 


Fanty. adj. [from faint.) Weak; 
feeble; languid ; debilitated; enfee. 
bled. 

4S2 


FAI 


When winter fros conftrain the field with cold, 
The fuinty root can take no teady hold. yd. 
The ladies grafp’d, and fcarccly could re{pire ; 
Tie breath they drew, no longer air, but fire: 
The fainty knights were fcorch'd, and knew not 
where 
To run for thelter; for no fhade was near. Dryd. 


FAIR. acl. [przen , Sax, faur, Dan. j 
1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; hand- 
fome. iat feems it) the common accep- 
eation to be reftrained, when applied to 
women, to the beauty of the face. 
He only fats and what heuir hath made, 


Allother fas: like flowers untunely facce. Sperfer. 
Thou art a fair woman to loox upon. Gen. 


. Not blach ; not brown; white in the 
A ATAA 
I never yet faw man, 
But fhe would f{pell him backward; if fair fac’d, 
She'd twear the gentleman fhould be Ker fitter; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
-Made a foul biot. Shakf{peare 
Let us look upon men in feveral climates : the 
Ethiopians are black, flat-noted, and crilp-haired: 
the Moors tawny; the Northern. peuple large, and 
fair complexioned. Hale. 


. Plealing to the eye; excellent cr beau- 
tiful in general to the eye or mind. 

That Maina mace her fairnefs muth the fairc? 
was that it was but an ambuailudor of a mott fair 
mind. Sidney. 

Carry him gently to my ferry? chamber, 

And hang it round with ali my wanton pictures. 
Shakfpeare. 

Thus was he fa'r in his -greatnefs, and in the 
length of his branches. Tzek. 

For as by depredations wafps procl:im 
The faire? fruit, fu thefe the zut efè tame 

4. Clear; pure. 

A ttandard of a damafk-rof{c, with the root on, 
was fet in a chambe- wuere no nre was, upright 
in an earthen pan, full of faf water, halt a foot 
under the water. Bacon, 

Even fuir water, failing upon white paper or 
linen, will immediately 2iter the colour of them, 
and make it fadder than that of the unwetted 
parts. Boyle on Colours, 


5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not tempeituous. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover througn the fog and Althy air. Shak fp. 
Fair weather cometh out of the earth. Fob. 
About three of the clock in the aiternoon, the 
weather was very fuir aud very warm. Clarendon. 


6. Favourable; profperous: as, @ fair 
wind. 
In vain you tell your pirting lover, 
You wilh fuir winds may waft him over. 


7. Likely to fucceed. 

Your felf, renowned prince, flood as Jair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my affection. SAadfpeare’s Merch. of Fenice. 

Tire caliphs obiained a mighty empire, “which 
was in a fuir way to have enlarged, until they fcH 
our. Raleigh's Lfjeays. 

O pity and fhame! that they who to Jive well, 
Enter’d fo Juis, thould turn ahde ta tread 
Patas indieét, or in the midway faut. 

5. Eg@nral; jul. 

Tne king did fo much defire a peace, that no 
man need udvive him to it, or could divert tin 
from it, if fair and vonourable conditions of peace 
were offered to kim. Clarendon, 


op ee ouny 


Prior. 


Milton. 


9. Not efeed by any infidious or ualaw- 
ful methods; not foul. 
Atter all thele conquttts he paled the reh oi 
_ Ws age in his own native country, and died a fis 
and natural death. “Temple. 
yo. Not practiting any fraudulent or jrfi- 
dious arts: as, a fait rival, a fair dij- 
pulané. 
Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man muf be, 
Few in th’ extreme, but allan the degree ; 


Tate 


The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wifcy . 
And cy’n the bet, by fits, what they defpife. 


Pope. 
rr. Open ; direct. 
For fill, methought, the fung not far away ; 
Atla [ found ber on a laurel- {pray : 
Clofe by my fide fhe fat, and fuir in fight, 
Full in a line, againtt her oppofite. Dryden, 
12. Gentle; mild; not compulfory. 
All the lords caine in, and, being by fuir means 
wrought thereunto, acknowledged king Henry. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
For to reduce her ky main force, 
Is now in vain; by fair means, worfe. Hudibras. 
13. Mild; not fevere. 
Nat agh: do't degrade them, or remit 
To life obfcur’d, which were a fair difmiffion ; 
But throw’ tt them lower than thou did'it exalt 
them high. Milton's Agonifes. 
14. Pleafing ; civil. i 
Good fir, why do you fart, and fecm to fear 
Things that do found fo fare Shakfpeare. 
Wien fair words and good counfel will not 
prevail upon us, we mutt be frigited into our; 
vite 3 L Eyjirarze. 
. Equitable ; not injurious. 
His doom is fu:r, 
That duft I am, and fhall to Cutt return. 
aaiiton 
16. Commodious; eafy. 
Hereby, upon Ace edge of vonder coppice, 
A fand where you may make the fa‘r:/) tkoot 
Sh. akfpcare. 
I looked for the jugular veins, opened the 
faire, and took away a dozen ounces ot blood. 
Wifemsan 
Liberal; not narrow. 
He through his virtue was as free from greedi- 
nels, as through his fae livelitvod, far from neerli- 
nels. Carew, 


Fair. adv. {from the adjective. } 


1. Gently ; decently; without violence. 
He who fair and furty gues fteadily forwud, 
ina courfe that points right, will fuoncr be at his 
journey’s end, than he that runs after every one, 


though he gailop. Lose. 
2. Civilly ; complaifantly. 

Well, you muft now fpeak fir Join Falftaft 

Fes Shakjpeare. 


Onn of the company (poke tim fair, and wauld 
have ftopt his mouth with a crut. L’ Eftrange. 
In this plain fable vouth’ efect may fec 
Of negligence, and tond credulity ; 
And learn vefides of Hatters to beware, 
Then moft pernicious when they {peak too fwr. 
Dryden, 
His promife Palamon accepts; but pray’ 
To keep it better than tne frit he madc : 
Thus fuir they parted, ’till the morrow’s dawn ; 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 
Dry den. 
Kalib afcend, my fuir fpoxe fervant rife, 
And foothe my heart with pleafing prophecies. 
Dryden. 
This promifed furr at firf. wAddijon. 
Be res ; fuccefsfully. 
O, princely Buckingham, Ml kifs thy hand, 
In fign of lague and amity with thee : 
Now Jair befall thee and thy noble houfc ! 
Thy garments arc not fpotted with our blood. 
Shakfpeare’s Richara 111 
4. On good terms. 
There are other nices though inferior cafes, in 
which > man muft guard, if he intends to keep 
fair win the world, and tum the penny. Collier. 


EEES A e 


1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 
Or fleep forfaken, to relieve his care, 
He fought the converfation of the fair. Dryden. 
Gentlemen who do not dehgn to marry, yet 
RA their devoirs to one particular fuir. Spec?. 
» Henetty ; jult dealing. 
[am not much fur that prefent; we'll fettle 
it heiween ourfglves; fair and fquare, Nic, 
keeps fricnads togeilicr. ad: buthnos. 


FAI 
a yes» French ; ferie, or fo- 


rum, Latin.J Au anndal ofpftated 
meeting of buyers and fellers ; a time of 
trafick more frequented than a market. 
The privilege ot holding fairs in Eng- 
land is granted by the king. 
With filver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded 
in thy fairs. Exekicl 
His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 
And his fupreme delight a country fuir. 
y Dryden. 
The ancient Nundi t fairs of Rome, were 
kept every ninth day: after: ‘ards the fame pri- 
vilegcs were granted to the country murketg, 
which were at firft under th wer of the cun- 
fuls. buthnst on Coins, 


Fa’trixc. n.f. [from fai A prefent 
given at a fair. 
Swectheait, we fhill be rich ere we departs. 
lt fairings come thus plentifully in. SAax/peare. 
Like chrdren that eftcem every trifle, and 
prefer a furring belore their fathers. Ben ‘Foufon. 
Now he gocs on, and fings of fairs and ihows 
For {til new fairs before his cyes a 
How pedlars ftails with glitt’ring t 
Tine various fuirings of the co 
f AIRLY. adu. Efrona .| 
. Beautitully : y ‘Sane hee 
34 SANE NN veniently ; ; Aik 
to any purpofe or di 
"Waiting “ull walling 
ply'd, 


Full ferr’y fituate on a haven’s 


3. Honeftly ; juflly ; withon 


out fraud ; not foully. 
There is due from the judge toth 
fome commendation and gracing “wt 
are faily pleaded. 
To the Arit advantages we may M% 
claim; 1 with we had as goud a title tu the hit 
ter, Atterb: UTY o 
It is a chuch of England-man’‘s opinion, that 
the freedom of a nation confifts in an abfolure 
unjimited legitlative ROWE wherein the who.e 
body of the people ac fatr'y reprefented m aa 


Daya: ", 
hift; with- 


executive duly limited- Swift. 
4. Ingeniontly ; plainly 5 ; openly. 
The ftage how luotely does Aftrea tread, 
Who fairy puts all characters tu bed! Pope. 


5. Candizly ; without finttrous interpre- 
tations. 
A» l interpret urr/y your delign, 
So look not with feverer eyes on mine. Dryden 
6. Without violence to right realon. 
Where I have enlarged them, I defire tne 
falic criticks would not always think that thofe 
thoughts we wholly mine; but that either they 
are feeretly in the poct, or may be fairy dc- 
duced from bim. Dryden, 
Tuis nutritious juice being a fubtile liquors 
fearce obtainable by a human body, the feruri 
of the bluud is Mi ly fubstituted m its place. 


M7 ie nol fi 
. Without blots. . 


Here is th’ indiai of ie ibs lord Haf- 
ings, ù 

Which in a fet hand fairty is engrofs’d. Stulfp. 
8. Completely ; without any deficience. 


All this they fair/y overcame, by rčafon uf the: 


continual prefence of their hing Spenfer. 
Let them fay, ’tis grufly done ; fo it be farriy 
done, no matter. Shakfpeare. 


Our love is not fo grea Lorteniio, but ws 
may biow our natls togethers and faft it wee 
out. Shak fpeare’s aming S the § Shrew. 


domes, n. f. [from fair] 


. Beauty; clegance of form. 

That w ee made het fairacfe much the fairer, 
was, that ic was but a fair aftador of a molt 
fair mind, full of wit, and a wit which delighted 


more-to iudge itíclí than fe fhow itfelf. Sidneya 


"S 
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FAT 
2. Honefly ; candour; ingenuity. 
A 2 es... lit- 


There may he fomewhat of wifdom, 
tle of goodncls or fairnefs in this conduct. 
«ttrecbury's Sermons, Preface, 


r and /peak. ] 
e and ad- 


FA'IRSPOKEN. adj. [from / 
Bland and civil in lang 
drels. ae 

Arius, a pricft in the church of Alexandria, 
a fubtiewitted and a marveltous fair fpoken man, 
but difcontented that we would be placed before 
him in honour, whofe fuperior be thought him- 
feif in defert, becaut ugh envy and itomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 


` FAIRY. 2. f [rephd, Saxon; fee, Fr. 
Ab fpa, tawa, fit & p:a Macedonum 
dialeĝo ; Unde desis spres & Roma- 
nis inferi i Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur 
atiq; vulgo corruptius fatrics, 
na Saiwa five dit manes. Bex- 
loffary.] 
t. A kind of fabled being {uppofed to ap- 
pear in a diminutive human form, and 
in the meadows, and reward 
sin houles ; an elf; a fay. 
» My daughter, and my little fon, 
And thrice or four more of their growth, we'll 


crets 
Like urchins, ouphi and fairies, green and 
white. Shakfpeare. 


all encircle him about, 
And fairy like to 
And afk him 


prephane. Shabfpearc. 
idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, 
know that things, anfwering thoic 
Locke. 

hear. 


Pope. 


fairies, genii, elves, and demons 


chantrefs. JWVarburton. 
To this great fairy L'il commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks blefs thee. Shak/peare. 


Fairy. adj. 
t. Given by fairies. 
Be fecret and difcrete; thefe fairy favours 
Are loft when not conceal d. Dryden. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, 
though it were gold in the hand from which he 
reccived it, will be but leaves and duft when it 
comes to ufe. Locke. 
2. Belonging to fairies. 
This is the fairy land: oh, fpight of tpigkts, 
We talk with gobblings, owls, and elvith 
fpriglts. Shukfpeare. 
Fairystone. n. f. [ fairy and Jore.) A 
ftone found ia gravel-pits. 
FAITH. x. f:[ foi, French; fede, Tia- 
lian; fides, Latin. ] 
z. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 
The name of fuirh being properly and firictly 
aken, it muf needs have reference unto fome 
cred word, as the objcét of belief. Honker. 
Fai t, if it have not works, is dead. James. 
fion in the next life is the perfeéting of 
that funii in this lite, or that fiith here is turned 
into vilion there, as hope into enjoying. 
Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 
Then fasth Mall fail, and huiy hope hall die ; 
Onc loit in certainty, and one in joy. Prisr. 


E 2 The fy tem of revealed truths held by 
abl chriftien church ; the creaenda, 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. Afs. 

>. Sy iat ctack fath Comman Prayer. 

Sig. Trufkan Ged. 


oly Euith is an entire dependence upon the truth, 

the powcr, the jultice, and the mercy of God; 

a which dependence will certainly incline us to 

obey Heim in all things. Swift. 
gm Tenet hda Rh 
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FAI 
Which to believe of her, 
Muf be a uith, that reafon, without miracle, 
Should never plant in me. Shakfpeare. 
5. Truk in the honelly or veracity of an- 
other. 
6. Videlity ; unfhaken adherence. 
Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 
J thould conceal, l AJilton’s Paratif Loi. 
7, Honour; focial confidence. 
For you alone 
I broke my faith with injur’d Palamon. 
j ] Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
$. Sincerity ; honefly ; veracity. 
Sir, in good fuit, in meer verity. Shatfpearc, 
They are a very troward generation, children 
in whom is no faith, Deuteronomy, 
y. Promife given. 
I have been forfworn, 
In breaking faith with Julia whoin I jov'd. 
Shak{peare. 
Fa‘iirupreacn, a. f. [faith and breach.) 
Breach of fidelity; difloyalty ; perfidy. 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his fusthhr cach ; 
Thofe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Suatfpeare’s Macbeth, 
Fa'trHed. adj, [from faith.) Honek; 
finccre. A word not in ufe. 
Thou baftard! would the repofal 
Of any trutt, virtue, or wo:th in thee, 
Make thy words furca'd ? Shakfpeare. 


Fa'ITHFUL. adj. { faith and full.) 
1. Firm in acherence to the truth of reli- 
ion. ) 

To the faints which are at Ephefus, and the 

fhin: in Chrift Jefus. Ephefus. 

B- thou faretfe! unto death, and E will give 
thee-a crown of life. f Rev. 

2. Of true fidelity ; loyal; true to the al- 
legiance or duty prefeffed. 

l have this day receiv'd a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name mult die; yet, hcav’n bear 

wiritefs, 
And, it I nave 2 confcience, let it fink me, 
Ev’n asthe axe fails, if I pe not fascaful, 
Srakfpesre’s Henry viir, 

So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 

Among the taithlefs, fuirhful only he. 
3; Honclt ; upright ; without fraud. 
My fervant Moles is faithful in all mine 
houie. Numbers. 
4. Obfervant of compact or promife ; 
true to his contraét; fincere; veracious. 
Well I know him ; 
Oí caly temper, naturally goody 
And faithful to his word. Dry-len, 
PaitHrurry. adv. [from faithful.) 
y. With firm belicf in religion. 
2. With full coniidence in God. 
2. With {rick adherence to duty and al- 
legiance. 

His noble grace would have fome pity 

Upon my wrerci d women, that fo lang 
elduve follow a botn my fortunes faith/utiy. 
Shat/peare’s Henry viir. 
4. Without failure of performance ; ho- 
neftly ; exactly. 

If on tay woundee breaft thou drop a tear, 

Tiiwk for whofe fake my breaft that wound did 
ber; 
And faitżfully my Jaft deGres fulfil, 
As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dryden. 

Sincerely ; with {trong promifes. 

For his owa part he did faithfully promife to 
be Rill inthe king’s power. Bacoa’s Henry vir. 

6. Honeftly; without fraud, trick,- or 
ambiguity. 

They fuppofe the nature of things to be truly 
and faithfully fAgrified by their names, and 
thereupon belicve as they hear, and praétife as 
they believe, Saith s Sermons. 


A eot. 


nA GL 


7s In Shak/peare, according to Warburs 
ton, fervently ; perhaps rather confi- 
dently; ftcadily. 

If his occafions were not virtuous, 

I fhould not urge it half fo faithfdliy. Timor, 
FAITHFULNESS. n.f. [from faithful} 
1. Honefly ; veracity. 

For there is no furthfulnefs in your moutt. ; 
your inward part is very wickcdnefs. Palme, 

The band that knits together 2nd fupports all 
compacts, is truth and firtafulne/s. South. 

2. Adherence to duty; loyalty. 

The fame zeal and farthfulrefs continues in 
your blood, which animated one of your noble 
anccftors to facrihce his life m the quarrel of his 
fovcreicn. Dr yien, 

FATHLESNESS. a. f [from faithke/s.} 

1. Treachery ; perfidy. 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 

Va'itHsess. adj. [from faith. ] 

t. Without behef in the revealed truths 
of religion; unconverted. 

Whattoever our hearts be to Gud and to his 
truth, belicve we, or be we as yet farthle/s, for 
cur converfion or confiamation, the force of 


natural reafon is great. Hooker. 
Never dare misfortune crofs her foot, 

Vnilets (he doth it under this excufe, 

That fhe is ifluc to a farrhlefi Jew. Shakfpeare. 


2. Perfidious; difloyal ; not true to duty, 
profeffion, promife, or allegiance. 
Both 
Fell by our fervants, by thofc men we lov’d 
mott; 
A moft unnatural and fatrht/@ fervice. 
Abdiel, faithful found ; 
Among the faithlefs. Miltorw s Paradife Lofe 
Fa'irour. n.f. [ faitard, French.] A 
feoundrel ; arafcal; a mean fellow; a 
poltroon. An old word now obfolete. 
To PhiJemon, falfe faitour, Philemon, 
I caft to.pay, that I fo dearly, bought. F. Quser, 
Into new woes unweeting I was caf, 
By this tale fartour. Fairy Queens 
Fake. nf. [Among feamen.] A coil 
of repe. Harris. 


Fatcane. n.f- [from falx, falcis, Lat.] 
A horfe is faid to make fulcades when he 
throws himfelf upon his haunches two or threc 
times, as in very quick curvets; therefore a fud- 
cade is that action of the haunches and of the 
legs, which bend very low, when you make a 
Rop and halt a top. Farrier s DiG. 
Fa’tcaren. adj. [ falcatus, Lat. j. Hook- 
ed; bent like a reaping hook or the. 
The enlightened part ot the movon appears in 
the form ota fickle, or reaping. hook, which is 
while me is moving from the conjunction to the 
vppofition, or trom the new muon to the full ; 
but from full to a new again, the enlightened pait 
appears gibbuus, and the dark faleated. Harris. 
Parea’tion. r. f. [ falcis, Lat.] Crook- 
cdnefs; form like that of a reaper’s 
hook. 
The locufts have antennæ, ar long horns be- 
forc, with a long fi/caézon or forcipated tail be- 
hind. Brown, 


[enfis faleitus ; in 
A fhort crooked 


Sha tpe 


Fa CHION. 7. 
French, fauchon.] 
{word ; a cimeter. 

I've icen the day, with my good biting fal- 
chiar, 
I would have mace them ikip: I am o'd now. 
Shaki peare.s 
Old fa'chiots are new temper’d in the Ares ; 
The founding trumpet every foul in'pires, 
Dryvdew's Ened, 
What fighs and tears 
Hath Eugene cauled ! huw many widows curfe 
His cleaving Jahi» / Phiips, 


FAL 
FA'LCON. n. f. ( faulcon, French ; fal- 


conne, Italian; falco, Latin. Credo, 
a roflro falcato five adunco, from the fal- 
cated or crooked bill. } 
1. A hawk trained for {port. 
As Venus’ bird, the white, twift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar'd to her, 
Doth on her wings her utmott f{wiftnels prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon herce not far. Sidney. 
Air ttops not the high foaring of my noble 
alcon. Walton, 
Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir’d, 
And thy large fields where falcons may be tir`d. 
Dryden's Fur. 
Say, will the falca», ftooping from above, 
Snt with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 
Pope, 
2. A fort of cannon, whofe diameter at 
the bore is five inches and a quaricr, 
weight feven hundred and fifty pounds, 
length feven foot, load two pounds and 
a quarter, 


weight. Harris. 


Fa'Lconer. n. /. [ faulconnier, French. ] 
One who breeds and trains hawks; one 
who follows the {port of fowling with 
hawks. 

Hit! Romeo, Wh! O fora falc*ner’s voice, 
To lure this tarfcl gentle back again. Shak/p. 
The univerfal remedy was {wallowing of peb- 
ble-ftones, in imitation of fa/coners curing hawks, 
Temple. 

I have learned of a falconer never to fecd up a 
hawk when I would have him fly. Dryden. 


A falc’oner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels, and of lures he talks. Prior. 
FALCONET. n. f. [ falconette, French.] A 
fort of ordnance, whofe diameter at the 
bore is four inches and a quarter, 
weight four hundred pounds, length fix 
foot, load one pound and a quarter, 
fhot fomething more than two inches 
diameter, and one pound and a quarter 
weight. Harris. 
Mahomet fent janizaries and nimble footmen, 
with certain fulconets and other fmall picces, to 
take the ftreights. Anolles. 
Fa'tpace. 2. f. [ faldagium, barbarous 
Latin.] A privilege which anciently 
feveral lords referved to themfelves of 
fetting up folds for theep, in any fields 
within their manors, the better to ma- 
nure them; and this not only with their 
own, but their tenants fheep. This fal- 
dage in fome places they call a foldcourfe 
or freehold. Harris. 


Fa'LofEE. n. f. [fald and fee.) A com- 
pofition paid anciently by tenants for 
the privilege of faldage. Dil, 

FA'LDING. n.f. A kind of coarfe cloth. 

Did. 

Fa’tpstroor. n. f. [fuld or fold and 
Jlool.} A kind of tlool placed at the 
fouth fide of the altar, at which the 


kings of England kneel at their coro- 
nation. 


To FALL. v.n. pret. Z fell; compound 
pret. J have fallen or faln. [peallan, 
Saxon ; fallen, German. ] 


1. Todrop from a higher place. 
Thou fhalt make a battlement for thy roof, 
that thou bring not blood upon thine houfe, if any 
man fall from thence, Deut 


fhot two inches and a half 
diameter, and two pounds and a half 
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I mall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man fee me more. Shakfpeare. 
2. To drop from an ere&t to a prone pof- 
ture. 
Saul fell all along on the earth. 
That ts a teps : 
On which I muf fall down, or elfe o’erleap ; 
For in my way it lics. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 


3. To drop; to be held or adhere no 
longer. . 
His chains fe// off from his hands. 
. To move down any defcent. 
All liquid bodies are dittufive ; for their parts 
being in motion, have no connexion one with 
another, but glide and fall off any way, as gra- 
vity and the air prefictn them. Burnet, 
. To drop ripe from the tree. 
As the leaf fad/eth off fromthe vine, and as a 
falling hg from the fig-tree. Lfaiah, 
6. To pafs at the ontlet: as a river. 
Cxfar therefore gave orders to build his gallies 
on the Loir, and the rivers that fa// into it. 
sirbuthnot sn Coins. 


. å ° 
7. To be determined to fome particular 
direction. 

Birds and fowls that reft one foot to cafe the 
other, naturally lay their heads under their 
wings, that the centre of gravity may fal! upon 
the foot they ftand on. Cheyne. 


S. To apoftatize ; todepart from faith or 
goodnefs. 
Labour to enter into that ret, lcit any man 
fall after the fame example of unbelicf. Hebr. 
They brought [candal 
To Ifrael, difħdence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver or fall off, and juin with idols. 
Milton. 
Whether fome fpirit on holy purpofe hent, 
Or fome fall’n angel from below broke lvofe, 


1 Sam, 


Ats. 


Who comes with envious eyes, and curit intent,- 


To view this world and its created Lord. 
Dryden, 
p- To die by violence. 
God and good angels fight on Richmond’s fide, 
And Richard ful in height of all his pride. 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 111. 
If one fhould be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! Shak/p. 
What other oath, 
Than honefty to honefty engag’d ? 
That this fhall be, or we will fall for it. 
Shak/peare F. Cefar. 
A thoufand thall fu// at thy fide, and ten 
thoufand at thy right hand; but it {hall not come 
nigh thee. Pfa!ms. 
Ye fhall chafe your enemies, and they fhall 
fall before you by the fword. Leviticus, 
They not obcying, 
Incurr’d, what could they lefs? the penalty; 
And manifold in fin, deferv'd to fall. Milten. 
Almon falls, old Tyrrheus’ eldeft care, 
Pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war. 
Dryden's Encid. 


10. To come to a fudden end. 
The greatnefs of thefe Ivith lords fuddenly fe” 
and vanifhed, when their opprethons and extor- 
tions were taken away. Davies. 
He tirit the fute of Cxfar did foretell, 
And pity'd Rome when Rome in Cæfar fel; 
In iron clouds conceal’d the publick light, 
And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
11. To be degraded from a high ttation ; 
to fink into meannefs or difgrace ; to be 
plunged into fudden mifery. 
What can be their bufinefs 
With a poor weak woman fall’n from favour ! 
; Shak/{pearé. 
12. To decline from power or empire; to 
be overthrown. 


FAL 


What men could do, 
Ts done already: heaven and earth will witnefs, 
If Rome mutt fult, that we are innocent. Addif. 


13. To enter into any flate worfe than the 
former. 


He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who 
carried th ys which brought him in, and fhut 
him out. < Bacons Henry vit. 


Some painters taking preceprs in too literal a 
fente, have fallen thereby into great inconve- 
niences. Dryden. 


14. To come wo ftate of weaknefs, 
terrour, or mifery. 

Thefe, by obtruding the beginning of a change 
for the entire work of new life, will Ju under the 
former guilt. Hammond. 

One would wonder how fo many learned men 
could fa!l into fo great an abfurdity, as to believe 
this river could preferve itfelf unmixed with the 
lake. Addifon on Italy. 

The beft men fal? under the feveret preffures. 

Wake, 
15. To decreafe; to be diminifhed, as in 
weight. 

Frum the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the 
as fell to two ounces in the ħed Punick war; 
when Hannibal invaded Italy, to oneounce; then, 
by the Papirian law, to half an ounce. Arbuthnot, 

16. To cbb; to grow hallow : as, the river 
falls. € 
17. To decreafe in value; to bear lefs 

rice. y 

When the price of corn fal/eth, men generally 
break no more ground than will {ypply their own 
turn. i Carew, 

But now her price is fall». Ñ Shak/peare. 

Rents will fa//, and incomes every day leffen, 
till indultry and frugality, joined toa well ore 
dered trade, fhall reftore to the Kingdom the riches 
it had formerly. Locke, 

18. To fink; not to amount to th 

The greatnefs of an eftate in bulk and territo- 
ry, doth fa// undcr meafure; and the greatnefs of 
finances and revenge doth fa// under computation, 

Bacon, 


19. To be rejected ; to become null. 
This book mutt ftand or fall with thee; not 
by any opinion I have of it, but thy own. Lecke. 


20. To decline from violence to calmnefs ; 

from intenfenefs to remiffion, 
He was flirr’d, 
And fomcthing fpoke in choler, ill and hay; 
But he fe// to himtelf again, and fweetly 
In all the ret fhew’da mott noble patience. Shak, 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas’d; 

And ebbing in her foul, the god decreas’d. Dryd, 


21. To enter into any new ftate of the 

body or mind. 
In tweet mufick is fuch art, 

Killing care and grief of heart, 

Fall afleep, or hearing dic. Shak/peare, 
Solyman, chufed with the lofs of his gallies and 

belt foldiers, and with the double injury done 

unto him by the Venctians, fe// into fuch a rage 

that he curfed Barbarofla. Knolles, 
When about twenty, upon the falfenefs of a 

lover, the Je/ diftracted. Temple, 
A fpark like thee of the man-killing trade, 

Fell fick, and thus to his phyfician faid: 

Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part, 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is trong; 

Betides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden, 
And you have known none in health who have 

pitied you? and behold, they arc gone before you, 

even fince you fell into this dittemper. Wake. 
He diced calmly, and with all the cafinefs of 2 

man falling alleep. Atterbury, 
Portius himfelt oft fuls in tears before me, 

Asif he mourn’d his rival's ill fuceefs. sfdidifon. 
For as his own bright image he furvey’d, 

He fell in love with the fantaitick thade. adit 


| 
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Y fe? in love with the charater of Pomponius 
Atticus; l longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 
22. To fink mto an air of difcontent or 
dejection of the look. 
If thou pertuade thyfelf that they Mall not be 
taken, let nut thy countenance falf. SFudith, 
If you lave any other requett to make, Inde it 
not; tor ye fhall fud we will not make your 
countenance to fall by the antwer ye {hall receive. 
Pacen's New dtlantis, 
have el ferv'd of late thy looks are fallen, 
O’ercall witu yluomy ae and difcontent. 
4 Adtidlifon's Cato, 
23. Tolink below fomcthing in compa- 
rifon. 
Fame of thy 
Among the re 


ay and thy youth, 
ic hither brought, 
Finding this tame fa /thort of truth, 

Made me itay longer than I thought. 


24. Tohappen; to befal. 

For fuch things as do fa// fcarce once in many 
ages, it did fufhice to take fuch order as was rc- 
quifite when they fel. Hooker. 

Oft it fa//s out, that while one thinks too much 
of his doing, he leaves to do the eftect of this 
thinking Sidney. 

A long advertent and deliberate connexing of 
confequents, which fa//s not in the common road 


Wailer, 


of ordinary men. Hale. 
Since this fortune fals to you, 
Be content and feek no new. Shakfprare. 


If the worft ful! that ever f2//, I hope, I thall 


make fhift to gu without him. Shak/peare. 
O, how fecble ts man’s powcr, 

That if good fortune fu’, 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a lott hour recall! Donne. 


Since both cannot poffefs what both purfue, 
I'm griev'd my friend, the chance fhouid fa’! on 
you. Dryden, 
I had more leifure, and difpofition, than have 
fince fallen to my fhare. Swift, 


25. Tocome by chance; tolight on. 
I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyfclf about the field; 
But fecing thou fall’? on me fo luckily, 
I will affay thec. Shak/peare’s Henry tv. 
The Romans fell upon this model by chance, 
but the Spartans by thought and defign. Swift. 


26. To come toa ftated method. 

The odd hours at the end of the folar year, are 
not indeed fully fix, but are deficient ro’ 44”; 
which deficiency, in 1 34 years, colic&ed, amounts 
toa whole day: and hence may be feen the rea- 
fon why the vernal equinox, which at the time 
of the Nicene council fe upon the z1ft of March, 
falls now about ten days fooner. Holder on Time. 

Ir does not fu// within my fubjcét to lay down 
the rules of odes. Felton cn the Clafficks, 


27. To come unexpeedly. 
I am fullen upon the mention of mercuries. 
Beyle, 
It happened this evening that we fell into a 
very pleafing walk, ata diftance from his houfe, 
Addifon’ s Spectator, 


28. To begin any thing with ardour and 
vehemence. 


The king underftanding of thcir adventurc, 
fuddenly fulls to take pride in making much of 


them. Sidney. 
Each of us fell in praife of out country miftreffes 
Shat/peare 


And the next multitude fel? a lufting Numbers. 
It is better to found a perfon afar off, than to 
fall upon the point at frit; exccpt you mcan to 
furprize him by fome fhort queition. Bacon. 
When a horle is hungry, and comes to a good 
pafture, he fulls to his food immediately. Hale. 
They fel! to blows, infomuch that the Argo- 

nauts flew the moft part of the Deliones. 
L’ Efirange. 

29. To handle or treat dire@ly. 

We muft immediately fall into our fubje&, and 
treat every past of it ina lively manacy, Addif. 
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30. To come vindictively: as a punith- 
ment. 
There fe// wrath for it againft Ifracl. Chron. 
31. T ocome by any mifchance to any new 
poffeffor. 
The ttout bithop could not well brook that his 
province thould fa// into their hands. Knolles. 
32. To drop or pafs by carelefnefs or im- 


rudence. 

Ulyffes let no partial favours fa!l, 

The people’s parent, he protected all. Pope 

Some expreffions fel trom nim, not very ta- 
vourable to the peuple of Ireland. Swift, 
3. To come forcibly and irrififtibly. 

Fear fe// on them all. Ias. 

A kind refrcfhing fleep is fallen upon him: 

I faw him ftretcht at cate, his fancy lolt 

In pleafing dreams. «ddd: fon. 
34. To become the property of any one 

by lot, chance, inheritance, or otherwife. 

All the lands, which will fad/ to her majefty 
thereabouts, are large enough to contain them 

Spenfer. 

If you du chance to hear of that blind traitor, 

Preferment fa//s on him that cuts him off, Shatfp. 
Then ‘tis moft like 
The fovercignty will fa// upon Macheth. 

After the Hood, arts to Chaldea fell; 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both thcir parent and inftructor was. Denk, 

You thall fee a great eftate fai? ta you, which 
you would have laf the relith of, had you known 
yourfelf born to it. Addi fon 

If to her fhare fome female crrours fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 

Pope. 

In their fpiritual and temporal courts the 
labour falls to their vicars-gencral, proctors, ap- 
paritors, and fenefchals. Swift. 

35. To languith ; to grow faint. 

Their hopes or fears for the common caufe rofe 

or feli with your lordfhip’s interefl. Addifon. 
36. To be born; to be yeaned. 

Lambs muft have care taken of them at thcir 
firit falling, elfe, while they are weak, the crows 
and magpies will be apt to pick out thcir eyes. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
37. To Fart away. To grow lean. 

Watery vegetables are proper, and fith rather 
than fiefh: in a Lent diet people commonly fal 
away. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

38. To Farr away. To revolt; to change 


allegiance. 
The fugitives fe// aqway to the king of Babylon 
2 Kings. 
39. To Fart away. To apollatize; to 
fink into wickednefs. 
Thefe fora while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation fall away. Luk: 
Say not thou, it is through the Lord that I fe// 
away; for thou oughtest not to do the things 
that he hateth. Hales. 
40. To Fae away. To perith; to be loft. 
Still propagate; tor till they fall away; 
‘Tis prudence to prevent entire decay. Dryden. 
How can it cnter into the thoughts of man, 
that the toul, which is capable of fuch immenfe 
perfections, and of receiving new improvement 
to all eternity, hall fa// uway into nothing, a! mott 
as foon as it is created ? Addifon. 
41. To Fart away. To decline gradually; 


to fade ; to languifh. 
In a curious brede of needlework one colour 
alls away by fuch jutt degrees, and another rifes 
fo infenfibly, tnat we fee the variety, without be- 
ing able to diilinguih the total vanithing of the 
one from the frit appearance of the other, sfddi/, 
42. To Fart back. To fatl of a promife 
or purpofe. 
We have often fallen back from our refolu- 
tions. Taylor, 


Shak, 


43. fo Faux back. To recede; to give} 


ways 
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44. To Farr down. {down is fometimes 
added to fal, though it adds little to 
the fignification.] To proftrate himfelf 
in adoration. 

All kings thall fall dotun hefure him; all nations 
fhall ferve bim. Pfalmı. 
Shall ! fa// dawn to the ftock of a trec? Lfstah. 

45. To Fare down. To fink; not to 


{land. 

As the was (peaking, the fell down for faintnefs. 
Ejther. 
Down fell the beautcous youth ; the yawning 

wound 
Gufh’d out a purple ftream, and ftain’d the 
ground, Dryden. 
46. Zo Fat. down. To bend as a fup- 


pliant. 
They thall fall down unto thee; they fhall make 
fupplication unto thee. Ljaiah, 


47. To Fatt from. To revolt; to de- 


part from adherence. 
Clarence 
Is very likely to fa// from him. Siakfpeare. 
The emperor being much folicited Ly the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their kingdom, fe// by 
degrees from the king of England. Hayward. 
48. Zo Faru in. Toconcur; to coincide. 
Objections fal/ in here, and are the clcareft ard 
moft convincing arguments of the truth. /Vozdw. 
His reafonings in this chapter fcem to full in 
with each other; yet, upon aclofer invettigation, 
we thall find them propofed with great varicty 
and dittindction. Atterbury. 
Any fingle paper that falls in with the popular 
taftc, and plcates more than ordinary, brings one 
in a great return of letters. Addifon, 
When the war was begun, there foon fell in 
other incidents at home, which made the con- 
tinuance of it neceffary. Swift. 
49. Zo Farr in, To comply; toyield to. 
Our fine young ladies readily fu// in with the 
direétion of the graver fort. Speclutor. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is 
thus given to change, when they have a fovereign 
that is prone to fu// in with all the turns and 
veerings of the peuple. Addi fon. 
You will find it difficult to perfuade learned 
men to full in with your proyc&s. adidlifon. 
That prince applied himtelf frit to the church 
of England; and, upon their refufal to fall ia 
with tus meafures, made the like advances to the 
diffenters. Swift. 
50. Jo Fart of: To feparate; to be 
broken. 
Love cools, friendthip falli off, brothers divide ; 
in citics, mutinics; in countries, difcord. Shak/, 
51. To Farr of. To perih ; to die away. 
Languages necd recruits to fupply the place of 
thofe words that are continually falling eff shrough 
difufe. Felton. 
52. To Fact of. ‘To apottatize; to re- 
volt ; to forfake. 
Oh, Hamlet, what a fulling off was there! 
‘ Shak/peare, 
Revolted Mortimer? 
—He never did full ef, my fovercign licge, 
But by the chance of war. Shak/peare, 
They, accuftomed to affurd at other times 
either filence or Mhort affent to what he did pur- 
pofe, did then full off and torfake him, Hayw. 
What caute 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy ftate, 
Favour’d of Heav’n fo highly, to fai off 
From their Creator, and tranigrets nis will? 
N/t99, 
Thofe captive tribes fell ff 
From God to worthip calves. Milton, 
Were I always grave, one half of my readers 
would fa. off from me. ' aAdliifon. 
53. Zo Farron, To begin cagerly to do 
any thing. 
Come coarfe cold fallid is before thee fet; 
Brad with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat; 
Fail on, aud try thy appetite to eat, Dijen, 
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5}. Zo Far on. To make an affault ; to 
begin the attack. 

Tacy fellon, I made good my place: at length 
they came to the broomftaft with me; I cefice 
?em fill. Shabkfpeare’s Henvy virt 

Fall on, fa'l on, and hear him not; 

But (pare his perfon for his father’s fake. Dryden. 

Draw all; and when I give the word, full on. 

Oedipus. 

He prctends, among the reft, to quarrel with 

me, to have fulien foul o» prielthoud. Dryden. 
55. To FarL over. ‘Yo revolt; to defert 
from one fide to the other., 

And do'k thou now fall over tu my foes? 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! dott it, for fhame, 
and hang a calve’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. 

Shak{peare’s King Fokn. 
§6. To Faux out. To quarrel; to jar; 
to grow contentious. 

Little needed thofe proofs to one who would 
nave fallen cut with herfelf, rather than make any 
conjectures to Zelinane’s fpeeches. Sidney. 

How fel! you out, fay that? 
—No contrarics hold more antipathy 
Than I and fuch a knave. Shakfpeare. 

Mecting her of late behind the wood, 
Secking fweet favours for this hatetul fool, 

I did upbraid her, and felt sut with her. Shak/p. 

The cedar, by the initigation of the loyalitts, 
fellout with the homebians, who had clected him 
to be their king. Howel, 

A foul cxatperated in ills, Jats out 
With every thing, its friend, itfelf. Addi fon, 

It has been my misfortune to live among quar- 
rclfome neighbours: there is but one thing can 
make us faull out, and that is the inheritance of 
lord Strut’s eftate. adrbuthnors Foun Bull, 


57. To aur out. To happen; to befal. 

Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be? 

Sidney. 

Now, for the mot part, it fo faleth out, 
touching things which generally are received, 
that although in themfelves they be moft certain, 
yet, becaufe men prefume them granted of all, 
we are hardlicf able to tring proof of their 
certainty. Hooker. 

It io fel/ cut, that certain players 
We o’er-rode on the way; of thofe we told him. 
Shakfpeare. 

Yet fo it may ful? out, becaufe their end 
Is hate, not help to me. Milten. 

There fel owt a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs 
and the mice. L'Efirange. 

If it fo fall cut that you are miferable for ever, 
thou heh no reafon to be furprifed, as tf fome 
unexpected thing had happened. Tillot fon. 

58. fo Fatt to. To begin eagerly to 
eat. 

The men wee Frthion’d ina larger mould, 
The women fit for labour, big and bold; 
Gizantuck hinds, 2s foon as work was-donce, 

‘Yo treir kuge pots of boiling pulfe would run; 
Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dry. 
co. Ta Farr t. To apply himfelf to. 
] They would needs full to the practice of thofe 
virtues which they before learned. Sidney. 

t knew thee not, oll man; fall to thy prayers: 

Yow ili white bhaus become 2 fool and jefter! 
Skakjpeare’s llenry tv. 

Waving heen brought up an idie horfebos, he 
swill never after Jall to iabour; bat is only made 
fiz ier the ha.cer. Spenfor 

They fell to raving money under pretence of 
ehe relier of Ireland. Clarendon, 

My lady /u/e fo giay: fo bad her chance, 

He mu? repay cc. Pope 
Golo Fari unger. lobe fabjediatos; ito 
become the iubie& of. 

We know the ctteéts of heat wiil be fuch as 
will {carce ful’ wader the conceit of man, if the 
torce of it be altogether kept in. Bacon, 

Tnofe things which are wholly in the choice of 
another, fail wader our deliberation. Taylor. 

The idea of the painter and the feulptor is un- 
dacubicdly that perfect and exccilcut example of 
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62. To Farr upon. To attack; to invade; 


64. To Faut upon, ‘To ruth againkt. 


65. Fatt is one of thofe general words of 


4. To vean; to bring forth. 
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the mind, by imitation of which imagined form, 
all things aic reprcfented which fal under human 
fight. Dryden's Dufrefury. 


61. To Faur under. To be ranged with; 


to be reckoned with. 

No rules that relate to paftoral can affect the 
georgicks, which Jal under that clals of poetry 
which confitts in giving plain inftrudtions to the 
reader. wi didi fon on the Georgicks. 


to affault. 
Auria falling upon thefe gallies, had with them 
a cruel and deadly hyght. Knolles. 
An infeétion uva town firtt fulls upon children, 
weak confiitutions, or thofe that are fubjeét to 
other difeafes; but, fpreading further, fcizesupon 
the moft healthy. Lemple. 
Man fals upon every thing that comes in his 
wav; uot a berny or neufhroom can efcape him. 
Ad:difon’s Speator. 
To get rid of foals and fcoundrels was one part 
of my defign in jasing upon theic authors. Pope. 


63. To Fart upon. To attempt. 


I do not intend to fal! upox nice philofophical 
difquifitions about the nature of time. Hoder. 


At the {ame time that the torm bears upon the 
whole fpecies, we are fu/izzy foul upon one an- 
other. Addifon. 


which it is very dificult to afcertain or 
detail the fuil fignification. It retains 
in molt of its fenfes fome part of its 
primitive meaning, and implies either 
literally or figuratively defeent, vio- 
lence, or fuddennefs. In many of its 
fenfes it is oppofed to rie ; but in others 


has no counterpart or correlative. 
To FALL. wa. 


1. To drop; tolet fall. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy cdgelefs fword, defp:air and die. 
Shakjpeare Richard rt. 
Ifthat the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop, the fulls, would prove a crocodile 
Shakfpeare’s Othello. 
Draw together; 
And when [ rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fai’ it on Gonzalo. Stak/peare’s Tempef. 
Yam willing to fal this argument : ‘tis tree 
for every man to write or not to write in verfe, as 
he thinks it is or is not his talent, or as he ima- 
gines the audience will :cccive it. Dryden. 
2. To ünk; todeprefs: the contrary to 
raife. 
It a man would endeavour to raife or fell his 
voice itil by half notes, like the {tops of a lute, or 
by whcle notes alone without halts, as far as an 
cight, he will not be able to frame his voice unto 
It. Bacor’s Natural [liftory. 
3. To diminifh; to let fink: oppofed to 
raife. 
Upon Ieficning intere to four per cert. you 
fall tie price of your native commodities, or Icflen 
your trade, or elfe prevent not the high ute. 


Locke. 


They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thofe were 
Jacob's. Shakfpeare. 
Farr. n. S. [from the verb. ] 
t. T'he act of dropping from on high. 
High oer their heads a meuld’ring rock is 
plac’d, 
That promifes a fal’, and fhakes at every blaf. 
Dryden's Ened. 
2. The aét of tumbling from an ere& 
pofture. 
I faw him run after a gilded butterfy; and 
when he caugiit it, he let it go again, and after it 
¿ganj and over and cver he comes, and up again, 


Pie i 
and caught it again or whether his fall enraged 
him, or how it was, he did fo fet his tectl:, and did 


tear it. Mtakfpeare, 
3. The violence fuffered in dropping trom 

on high 
My {o ing in to his marriage-chamber, 


happened 2 a full, and dicd. 2 Ejdras, 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common wter, 
if the firit full be broken, by means of a fop, or 
otherwifc, ftayeth above; and if once mingicd, 
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it fevereth not agai oil doth. Bacan. 
A fever or fall may take away my realon. 
7 Locke, 


Somc were hurt by the fai 


s they got by leap- 
ing upon the ground. 


Gulliver's Travels. 


4. Death; overthrow; deftruction incurred. 


Wail his fal/, 
Whom I myfelf ftruck down Shat/peare. 
Our fathers were given to the fword, and for 
a fpoil, and had a great fa// before our enemiss. 
Judit, 
1 will begin to pray for mytelf and for them; 
for I fee the fulls of us that dwell in the land. 
’ t h 2 Eftras, 
5» Ruin; diffolution. 
Paul’s, the lute theme of fuch a mufe, whole 
flight g“ 
Has bravely reach’d and foar’d above thy height ; 
Now fhalt thou ftand, though tword, or time, 
or fire, 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fa!l con{pire, 


Denham 


6. Downfal; lofsof greatnefs; declenfion 
from eminence ; degradation ; itate of 
being depofed from a high ikation ; 
plunge from happinefs or greatuefs into 
mifery or meannefs, or from virtue to 
corruption. In a fenfe like this we 


fay the fall of man, and the fail of 
angels. . 1 
Hcr memory {erved as an accufer of her Inge, 


and her own handwriting was there to bear teti- 
mony agailt her fal. Sitney. 

Perhaps thou talk’it of me, and do’ft enquire 
Of my reftraine: why here I hve alonc; 

And pittieft this my mifcrable fiai/. Daniel, 

He, carclefs now of int’rett, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'er was great; 

Or deeming mcaneft what we greatelt call, 
Beholcs thee glorious only in thy fa.. Pope. 
. Declenfion of greatnefs, power, or do- 
minion. 

Till the empire came to be fettled in Charles 
the Great, the /a./of tne Romans huge dominion 
concurring with other untverial evils, caufed thofe 
times to be days of much ailiction and trouble 
throughout the world. Hooker. 
S. Diminution ;.decreafe of value. 

That the improvement of Treland is the prin- 
cipal caufe why our lands in purchafe rife not, 
as naturally they fhould, with the fall of our in- 
tereit, appears evidently from the etree the fault 
of intereft hath had upon houfes in London. 

Kt. set Child. 
9. Declination or diminution of found 

cadence ; clofe of muñck. p 

That train agains it had a dying falls = 
O, it came o'er my car, like the [weet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 3% 
Stealing and giving odours. Shakfpears. 

How tweetly did they Hoat upon the wings 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
Atev’ry Jall (moothing the raven down 
Of darknefs tll it fmil’d! 

10. Declivity; tleep defcent. 

Waters when beat upon the hore, or ftraitned, 
as the falls of bridges, or difthed againit tnem- 
{clves by winds, give a roaring noite, 

it. Catara&t ; cafcade ; 
down a {teep place. 


~I 


Milton. 


Bacon. 
rufh of water 


There will we fit upon the rocks, Te“ 
And fee the thepherds feed their flocks 
By thailow rivers, to whofe fal — 


Melodious birds fing madrigals. Shukfpeare. 
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A whiftling wind, or a melodians noife of 
birds among the {preading branches, or a pleafing 
Sall of water running violently, thefe things madc 
them to fwoon for fear. Wiflom. 

Down through the crannies of the living walls 


The cryftal ftreams defcend in murm ring fals. 
; ADA Dryden, 
The fwain, in barren defert ith furprize 


Sces lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rile ; 
And faits, amıdit the thirty wilds, to hear 
New falls of water murm’ring in his car. Pope. 
Now under hanging mountas, 
Befide the ful! of fountains, 
He makes his moan; 
And calls her ghott, 
For ever, ever, ever loft! Pope's St. Cecitia. 
12. The outlet of a current into any other 
water. — 


of the Po into the gulph, it re- 

> annel confidcrable rivers. ssd lif 

13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the 
time when the leaves drop from the trees. 

What crouds of patients the town ductor kills, 

Or how lait fall he rais’d the weckly bills, ry:t. 

14. Any thing that comes down in great 
quantities. 

Upon a great fall of rain the current carricd 

away a huge heap of apples. L' Efirange. 

15. The act of felling or cutting down: 
as, the fall of timber, 

FALLACIOUS. adj. { fallax, Latin; 
fallacieux, French. } 

r. Producing miftake; fophiftical. It is 
never ufed of men, but of writings, 
propofitions, or things. 

The Jews believed andafiented to things neither 
evident nor certain, nor yet fo much as probable, 
but actually falfe and fallacious; fuch as the ab- 
furd do ba and Ati of niet South. 

2. Deceitful; mocking expeAation. 

eu T he foi of i sas 08 fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their (pirits had play'd, andininmoft pow’ rs 


Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton. 
Falfe philofophy infpires 
Failacious hope. Milton. 


Farra'crousLy. adv. [from fallacious. ] 
Sophiftically ; with purpofe to deceive ; 
with unfound reafoning. 

We mhall fo far encourage contradiction, as to 
promife not to oppole any pen that fhall fas/ac;- 
ou/ly refute us. Brown. 

We have feen how fallucioufly the author has 
ftated the caufe, by tuppofing that nothing but 
unlimited mercy, or unlimited punifhment, arc 
the methods that can be made ufe of. Addi. 

FarLa'ciousness. n. f. [from falla- 
cious.) Tendency to deceive; incon 
clufivenefs. 

Fa'tracy. n. f. [ fallacia, Latin ; fal- 
lace, Yrench.] Sophifm; logical arti- 

` fice; deceit ; deceitful argument ; delu- 


fory mode of ratiocination. 
Moft princes make themtelves another thing 
from the people by a fuJucy of argument, think- 
_ ing themtelves moft kings when the fubject is 
molt bafely fubjected. Sidney. 
F Until { know this fure uncertainty, 
J T'Ilentertain the favour'd fa/lacy. Shak/p. 
“Tt were amere fallacy, and miftaking to al- 
` Cribe that to the force of imagination upon ano- 
* ther body, which is but the force of imagination 
~ upon,the proper budy. Bacon. 
~All’ men, who can fee an inch before them, 
may eafily detcét grofs fallacies. Dryden. 


Faceisriity. n. f- [from fallible.] Li- 

~ ablenefs to be deceived; uncertainty ; 
. poffibility of errour, 

There is a great deal of fallibility in the tefi- 

* mony of men; yet foume things we may beal- 

moft as certain of, as that the fun fhincs, or that 

five twenties make an hundred. Watts. 
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FA’LLIBLE. adj. [ fallo, Latiu.] Li- 


able to errour; fuch as may be deceived. 

Do not falfify your refolution with hopes that 
are fallible: to-morrow you muft die.  Shakfp. 

He that creates to himfelf thoufands of little 
hopes, uncertain in the promife, fallible in the 
event, and depending upon a thouland circum- 
Ktairces, often fail his expectations. Taylor 

Our intellectual or rational powers need fome 
affiltance, becaufe they are fu frail and fallible in 
the prefent fiate. Warts. 

EENG. a a rom fale} ain- 
Fa'tiine in, § denting oppofed to pro- 
mincnece. 

It fhows the nofe and eyebrows, with the feve- 
ral prominences and fallings in of the features, 
much more diftinétly than any other kind of fi- 
gure. siddifon on Niedals, 

FA'LLINGSICKNESS. n. f. [Jall and fick- 
nefs.} The epilepfy ; adifeafe in which 
the patient is without any warning de- 
prived at once of his fenfes, and falls 


down. 

Did Cxfar [woon ?—He fell down in the mar- 
ket-place, and toam’d at mouth, and was fpeech- 
Icfs.—He hath the failing jicknefs,  Shak{peare. 

Tine doghiher is good againit the falling-fick- 
nefs. Wulton. 

FALLOW. adj. [palepe,Saxon.] 
1. Pale ted, or pale yellow. 

How does vour fallow greyhound, fir? 

I heard fay, he was out-run at Cotfale. Skakfp. 

The king, who was exceflively aifected to 
hunting, bad a gicat defireto make a great park 
for red as well a3 fallow deer between Richmond 
and Hampron-court. Clarendon. 

2. Uniowed; left to reft after the years of 
tillage. [Suppofed to be fo called from 


the colour of naked ground. ] 

The ridges of the ful/aw field lay traverfed, fo 
as the Enghfh mruft crofs them in prefenting the 
charge. Hayward 

3. Plowed, but not fowed ; plowed as pre- 


pared for a fecond aration. 
Her predcceffors, in their courfe of government, 
did but fomctimes caft up the ground; and fo 
leaving it fa/ow, it became quickly overgrown 
with wecds. Towels Foral Fore? 
+e Unplowed; uncultivated. 
Her fallow Ices 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth ruot upon. Shak/peare’s Henry v. 
5. Unoccupied ; negleéted. 
Shall faints in civil bloodfhed wallow 
Of faints, and let tive caufe lie falow? Hudibras. 


Fa‘trow, n. /. [from the adjeétive. ] 
t. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 


again, 
The plowing of fallows is a benefit to land. 
Mortimer, 
The beit ploughs to plow up fummer failow 
with. Mortimer, 


2. Ground lying at reft. 
Within an ancient forett’s ample verge, 
There ftands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built for convenience, and the ufe of life ; 
Around it fa//ows, meads, and fpaftures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brouk, 
By nature’s own contrivance feems difpos'd. 
Rowe's Fane Shore. 
To Fa’trow. v. 2. To plow in order to 


a fecond plowing. 

Begin to plow up fallows: this fir fal/lowing 
ought to be very thallow. Mortimer. 

Fa'LLowness. n.f. [from fallow.) Bar- 

rennefs; an exemption trom -bearing 
fruit. 

Like onc, who, in her third widowhood, doth 

prafefs 

Herfclf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 


S’ affe&ts my mule now a chafte fallawnefs. 
Donne. 


FAL 
rALSE. adi, { falfuc, Latins faux, fauffe, 


French. ] 
1, Not morally true ; cxprefling that which 
i3 not thought. 
Innocence fhall make 
Fa’ f- accufation blufi, and tyranny 
Tremble at paticnce. Stak peare. 
Ticre are falfe witneffes among men. 
L’ Eftrange. 
2. Not phyfically true; conceiving that 
which does not exiit. 
For how can thar be falfe, which ev'ry tongue 
Oʻ cv’ry mortal man affirms for truc ? 
Which truth hath im all ages been fo fronz, 
As loadftone like, all hcartéit ever drew. Davies. 
A farce is that in poctry which grotefque is in 
a picture: the perfons and a@tion of a farce are 
all unnatural, and the manners falfe; that is, in- 
confifting with the charaéters of mankind. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
3. Succedaneous ; fuppofititious. 
Take a vetlel, and make a falfe bottom ot 
courle canvais: fll at with earth above the can- 
vafs. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


4. Deceiving expectation ; not folid; not 
found, 
He fell, as a huge rocky cliff, 
Whofe falfe foundation waves have wifh'd away, 
With dreadful puife is from the main land reft. 
Fairy Quecr. 

When that floodin its own depths was drown'd, 
It left behind it falfe and flipp'ry ground. Drya. 

The heart of man looks fair, but when we 
come to lay any weight upon 't, the ground is falfe 
under us. L' Effranye. 

5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fy upon my falfe Frenci; by mine ho- 

nour, in true Englifh, I love thee, Kate. Shakfp. 
6. Not honeft; not juk. 

Thre true prince may, for recreation, prove a 
falfe thief ; for the poor abufes of the times want 
countenance. Skat fpeare. 

Men are fpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 
Who know falfe play, rather than lofe, deceive. 

Denne. 


4. Treacherous; perfidious; traiterous ; 
deceitful; hollow. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, fu/fe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, (macking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Snak/peere, 
Falfe of heart, light of car, bloody of hand. 
Shakjpeare, 
A man to whom he had committed the truft of 
his perfon, in making him his chamberlain; this 
man, no ways difgraced, no ways difcontent, no 
ways put in tear, turns fa/fe unto him: Bacon 
So hag thou chcated Thefeus witna wile, 
Agani thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name; as falje to me, 
So fuife thou art to him who fet thee free. 
Dryden 
The ladies will make a numerous party againf 
him, for being faije to love in forfaking Dido. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
8, Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real: 
as, a falfe diamond. 
Falfe tearstrue pity moves: the king commande 
To loote his fetters. Drydin's Ænijd. 
g. In all thefe fenfes ¢rne is the word op- 
pofed. 
Farse. edv. Not truely; not honeltly ; 
not exactly; falfely. 
What thou would’ft highly, p 
That thou would tt holily ; would’ h not play seie, 
And yet would’ft wrongly win. kal/p, 


To Farse. v.a. [from the novn.] This 
word is now out of ufe. 


1. To violate by failure of veracity. 
It’s not enough that to this lady mila, 
Thou fi/fed hath thy faith with perjury ? Furry Q. 
2. Lo deceive. 
PTI 


FAL 


Bair feemly picafance cach to other makes, 
With goodly pupofes there as they fit; 
And in his fadjed fancy he her takes 
To be the faireft wight that lived ver. 
3. ‘To defeat; to balk ; to evade, 
But, Guyon, tn the heat of all his ftrife, 
Was wary wife, and clofely did awit 
Advantage, whit nis foe did rage moft rife; 
Sometimes achwart, fometimes he ftrook him trait, 
And felfed oft his blows t lude him with fuch 
bait. Fairy Queen. 
TFAaLSEHFA'RTED, udj. [falje and heart.) 
‘Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful ; 
hollow 
Tne traiterous or treacherous, who have mifled 
ethers, are feverely punilhed; and the neutrals 
and falf hearted friends and tollowers, who have 
farted aide like a broken bow, he noted. Bacon. 
| Cyl aoe be, N E [from falfe.) 
1e Want of truth; want of veracity. 
Aitificer of fraud; he was the firit 
That practis’d fu/Aoodl under faintly thow. 
Milton. 
All deception in the courfe of life is, indeed, 
nothing elfe but a he reduced to practice, aud 
fac[ehool paling from words to things. South. 
2. Want of honefty; treachery; deceit- 
fulnefs ; perfidy. 
Nothing wants, but tnat thy fhape, 
Like his, and colour ferpentine, may thow 
Thy inward fraud, to wain all creatures trom thee 
Henceforth; left that too hcav'nly form, pretended 
To hellith fa//h-od, tnare them. Milton. 


3. Alie; a falfe aflertion. 
In your anfwers there remains fa//hood, 
4. Counterfeit ; impolture. 
For no fudAte.d can endure 
Touch of ccleitial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own hkenefs. 
Fa'rsery. adv. [from fal/e. } 
1, Contrarily to truth ; not truly. 
Simcon and Levi fpake not only ful/e/y but in- 
fidioully, nay nypocritically, abuhing profclytes 
and religion. Government of the Tongue. 
Alcady were the Belgians on our coatt, 
Whofe fcet more mighty every day became 
By late fuccets, which they did fu’/e/y boaft, 
And now by frit appearing feem'd to claim. 


Dryden's cinn. Mir 
Tell him, T did in vain his brother move, 


And yet he fa’fely faid he was in love; 
Fauifely; for had he traly lov’d, at leaf 
He would have giv’n one day tu my requeft. 
Drydex's Aureng. 
Such as are tyeated ill, and upbraided falfely, 
find out an intimate friend that will hear their 
complaints, and endeavour to footh their fecret 
re(entments. Addifon's Speflator. 
2. Erroneoufly ; by miftake. 
He knows that to he tnconvyenient which we 
Jales think convenient for us. Smalridge, 


3. Perficicufly ; treacheroufiy ; deceitfully. 

Pa’tsenuss, ne fe (from fale. ] 

¥. Contrariety to truth. 

2. Want of veracity; violation of pro- 
mife. 

Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were folemnly 
enacted, and the practice of fraud and rapine, 
and perjury and fa/fencft to a man’s word, and 
all vice were efablifhed by a law, would that 
which we now call vice gain the reputation of 


virtue, and that which we now call virtue grow 
odious to human nature? Tilstfen 


3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. 
Piety is oppofed to hypociily and infineerity, 

and all fu./ene/s or foulnefs of intentions, efpeci- 
ally to perionated devotion. Hammond. 


4. Treachery; pertidy ; traitoroufnefs, 
King Richard might create a perfect gues, 
That great Northumberland, the: falfe to him, 
Would of taat feed grow to a greater falfenrj. 
Stak/pearr's il nry LY, 


F. Que:n. 


Job. 


Milton, 


FAL 


The prince js in no danger of being Letrayed by 
the fufene/s, or cheated by the avarice of fuch a 
fervant. Rogers. 
Fa‘tser. ne f. [from falfe.) A deceiver ; 
a hypocrite. Obfolete. 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity ; 
And fuch end, pardic, does all them remain, 
That of fuch fu/fer's friendthip been fain. 
Spenfer’s Paf. 
Facsiriasce. adj. [from falify.} Liable 
to be counterfeited or corrupted. 
Factsirica’tion. a. f. [ faltfcation, 
French ; from falfify.] 
t. The act of counterfeiting any thing fo 
as to make it appear what itis not. 
Concerning the word of God, whether it be 
by mifconttruction of the fente, or by fal/fication 
of the words, wittingly to endcavour that any 
thing may {cem divine which is not, is very plainly 
tu abufe, and even to falfify divine evidence, 
which injury, offered but unto men, is molt wor- 
thily counted heinous Hooker, 
To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his 
coinis an high offence; but to counterfeit the liv- 
ing image of a king in his perfon, exceedeth all 
faififications; except it thould be that of a Maho- 
met, that counterfeits divine honour. Bacon. 
2. Confutation. 
The poet invents this f&tion to prevent pottc- 
rity from fearching after this ifle, and to preferve 
his tory from detection of falfificution. Brosme. 


Fa/tsiFier. n. A [from falffy.} 
1. One that counterfeits ; one that makes 
any thing to feem what it is not. 

It happens in theorics built on too obvious or 
too few experiments, what happens to ful/iiers of 
coin; for counterfeit money will encurc fome onc 
proof, athers another, but none of them all proofs. 

Beyle. 
2. A lier; one that contrives falfehoods. 

Boafters are natuvally fa/ffrers, and the people, 
of all others that put their fhams the wortt to- 
gether. L’ Efirange. 


To Va U6 06S. A eh { falhficr, Trench. ] 

t. To counterfeit ; to forge ; to produce 
fomething for that which in reality it is 
not. 

We cannot excufe that church, which through 
corrupt tranflations of {cripture, delivereth, initcad 
of divine {pceches, any thing repugnant unto that 
which God fpeaketh; or, through falfified addi- 
tions, propufeth that to the people of God as 
{cripture, which is in truth no {cripture. Hoster. 

The hih bards ufe to forge and falfify every 
thing as they litt, to pleate or difpleaie any man. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 

Fa'fifying the balance by deccit. simos. 
. To confute ; to prove falfe. 

Qur Saviour's prophecy (tands good in the de- 
firuétion of the temple, and the dilfolution of the 
Jewith aconomy, when Jews and pagans united 
all their endeavours, under [ulian tne apoftate, 
tu bac and fal/ify the prediction. atddijon. 
3. To violate ; to break by falfehood. 

It thall be thy work, thy thameful work, which 
is in thy power to fhun, to make him live to fee 
thy faith fa//ifie-l, and his bed dehled. Sidney. 

He fuddenly fal//jfied his faith, and villainoufly 
flew Sclymes the king, as he was bathing him- 
felf, miftrufting nothing lefs than the falfchood of 
the pirate. Knolles’ Riftory. 

This fuperadds treachery to all the other pefti- 
lent ingredients of the crime; tis the fa//fying the 
molt important truft. Decay of Piety. 

4. To pierce ; to run through. 

His creft is rafh’d away, his ample fhield 
Is falAfy’d, and round with jav’hus fAll’d. Dryd. 

Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus: My 
friends quarrelled at the word fa//ffed, as an in- 
novation in our language. The faét is confetfed; 
for | remember not to have read it in any Englif 


te 
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author ; though perhaps it may be found in Spern» 
fer's Fairy Queen, But fuppofe it be not there : 
why am I forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a 
polithed language, the word which is wanting in 
my native tongue? Horace has given us a rule 
for coining words, ff græs fonte cadant, efpecially 
when other wards are juined with them which 
explain the fente. T ufed the word fa///y, in this 
place, to mean that the (hield of Turnus was not 
of proof againtt the fpears and javelins of the 
Trojans, which had pierced ìt througiy and through 
in many places. The words which accompany 
this new one, makes my meaning plain: 

Ma Ji l’ Ufberyo d' Imbi era perfetto, 

Che mai poter falfarlo in neffum canto, 


riofto, cant. xxvi. 
Fulfar cannot otherwife be turned tha by falfi fisd = 
for his thicld was fulfed, is not Enghth. L might 
indeed have contented my ea faying, his 
field was pierced, and bored, and ttuck with 
javelins. Dryden, 
Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to na- 
turatize the new fenification, whicn I have never 
feen copicd, except once by fome obfcure name- 
lefy writer, and which indced dcferves not to be 
received. 
To Va‘usiry, v. n. To tell lies; to violate 
truth. 


This point have we gained, that it is abfolutely 

and univerlally unlawful to lic and falfify. South. 
Fa'usity. nefe [ falfitas, Latin. | 
1. Fallehood ; contrariety to truth. 

Neither are they able to break through thofe 
eriours, wherein they are fo determinatcly fettledy. 
that they pay unto fa/jiry the whole fum of what- 
focver love is owing unto God's truth.  ffooker, 

Can you on him luch falfties obtrude ? 

And as a mortal the molt wife delude? Sandys. 

Probability dues not make any alteration, either 
inthe truth or fa//ty of tnings; but only imports 
a different degree of their clearnefs or appearance 
to the underitanding. South. 

2. A lie; an errour; a falfe affertion or 
olition. 

That Danubius arifeth from the Pyrenean hills, 
that the earth is nigher towards the north, are 
opinions truly charged on Arittotle by the reftorcr 
of Epicurus, and all eafily confutable fa//rves. 

Glanville’s Scepfts. 
ToFA'LTER. v. a. [ faltar, to be want- 


ing, Spanith; vaultur, a ftammerer, 


Iflandick, which is probably a word 
from the fame radical. ] 
t. To helitate in the utterance of words. 
With faltering tongue, and trembling cv'iy 
vcin, 
Tell on, quoth fhe. Fairy Queen. 
The pale afittants on each other flar’d, 
With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepat’d ; 
The itill-born founds upon the palate hung, 
And dy’d imperfekt on tie fu/t’ring tongue. 
Dryden. 
He changes, gods! and falters at the quettion > 
His fears, his words, his look, declare him guilty. 
Smith. 
2. To fail in any a& of the body. 
This carth hall have a fecling; and thefe Rones 
Prove armed foldicrs, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebclhous arms. Shakfp. 
He found his legs falter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
3. To fail in any a&t of the underftanding. 
How far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weaknefs of any or all faculties, an cxaét obfer- 
vation of their feverab ways of faltering would 
difcover. che. 
To Fa‘ttTeR. ve a. To fifts to cleanfe. 
This word feems to be merely ruftick 
or provincial, 
Barley for matt muft be bold, dry, (weet, and 
clean faltered trom foulnefs, teeds, and oats. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Pa/LTERINGLY. adv. [from falter.) With 
hefitation ; with diffculty ; with fee- 
blenefs. j 


_ 


FAM 


To Fa'mare. v. n. (famler, Danith.] 
To hefitate inthe fpeech. ‘This word I 
find only in Skinner. 

FAME. n.f. [fama, Latin; Qaya. ] 

te Celebrity ; renown, 

The houfe to be builded for t 
‘excecding magnifical, of fume and of glory 
throughout all countrics. Chronicles 
The dechre of fame will not fuffer endowments 

to lic ufelefs. <Tddifon’s Spefator. 
What is this fame, for which we thoughts emi- 

l loy, i 
The Wn wife which other men enjoy? Pope. 


2, Report; rumovr. 


rd muf be 


We have heard the fume of him, and all that he 

did in Egypt Seana. 

I hall th nat are truc fames. Bacon. 
Fa'Men. a [from fame.) Renowned ; 


celebrated ; much talked of. s 
He is fan’ for mildnefs, peace and prayer. 
Shakfpeare. 
He purpolcs to feck the Clarian god, 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, 
Since Phiegian robbers made unfafe the road. 
Dryden 
Ariftides was an Athenian philofopher, famed 
for his lzarning and witdom; but converted to 
chrittianity. Addifon. 
Fa'mevess. adj. [from fame.] Having 
no fame ; without renown. Not in ufe. 
Then let me, fams’e's, love the fields and woods, 
The fruitful water’d vales and running floods. 
A May's Virgil. 
FAMI'LIAR. adi. { familiaris, Latin. ] 
1. Domeîick:; relating toa family. 
Ticy range furniture to the donic. Pope. 
2. Affable; not formal; cafy in conver- 


_fation. 
Be thou furms/iar, but by no means vulgar. 
s Shakjpeare. 
Pe not too fumiliar with Poins; for he mifufes 
thy favours fo much, that he {wears thou art to 
marry his After Nell. Shak (penare. 
3. Unceremonious ; free, as among per- 


fons long acquainted. 

Kalandar ftreight thought he faw his niece 
Parthenia, and was about in fuch famisiar fort to 
have fpoken unto her; but fhe, in grave and ho- 
nourable manner, gave him to underftand that he 
was miltakeu. Sidney. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge 
by frequent practice o1 cuftom. 

I fee not how the teripture could be poffibly 
made familiar unto all, ualcfs far more thould be 
read in the people's hearing than by a fermon can 
be opencd. Hecker. 

Let us chute fuch noble counfe? 

That war, or peace, o” bath at once, may he 

Asthiags acquainted and fumiitar to us, Shak/p. 
Our {weet 

Recefs and only coniulation lett 

famdiar to our cyes! Milton's Paradife Lof 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, con- 
nected with cthers which are new and itrange, 
will bring thofe new ideas into cafy remembrance. 

i Dates on the Mind. 
5. Well acquainted with; accultomed ; 


habituated by cuftom. 
Or chang’d at Iength, and to the place con- 
furm'd 
In temper and ia nature, will recetve 
Tamiiiar the fierce heat, and void uf pain. Mirs” 
The fenfes at rit let in particular ideas; and 
the mind, by degrees, giowing familiar with fuinc 
of them, they are lodgyd in the memory, and 
names got to them. Locke. 
Hc was ainazed how fo impotent and groveling 
an infeet as 1, could entertain fuch inhuman 
ideas, and in fo fumisar a manner, as te appear 
wholly unmoved at all the {cencs of btoud and de- 
© folation. Gulliver's Travels. 
Fatient permit the fadly-pleafing Arain, 
bamiliar now with grief, your tears seisain, Pepe. 
6. Common; frequent. 


F AM 


To a wrong hypothefis may be reduced the 
errours that may he occafioned by a true hypo- 
thefis, but not rightly underftood: there is no- 
thing more familiar than this. Locke. 

7. Eafy ; unconftrained. 
He tnicins 
His mufe, and {ports in loofe familiar ftrains. 
Addi fon. 
8. Too nearly acquainted. 

A poor man found a prich familiar with his 

wife, and becaufe he fpake it abroad, and could 


not prove it, the pricil fued nim for defamation. 
Camden. 


FAMULIAR. n. f 
1. An intimate ; one long acquainted. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my fumri/rar 

$ Shak fpeare. 

When he finds bimfelf avoided and negicéted 
by his familiars, this atfeéts him. Ragers. 

2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call. 

Love is a famirrar ; there is no evil angel but 

love. Shak{peare, 

Faminiarity., n. f. [ familiarité, Yr. 
from familiar. ] 

t. LEafinefs of converfation; omiffion of 
ceremony; affability. 

2. Acquaintance ; habitude. 

We contract at laft fuch an intimacy and fami- 
liavity with them, as makes it difficult and irk- 
fome for us to call off our minds. Atterbury 

3. Eafy intercourfe. 

They fay any mortals may enjoy the moft inti- 

mate fumiliaritics with thefe gentle fpirits. Pope. 

To Pamiviarnr'ze. v. a [ familtari/er, 
French. ] 

t. To make familiar; to make eafy by 
habitude; to make common. 

2. To bring down from a ftate of diftant 
fuperiority. 

The genius {miled upon me with a look of com- 
pation and affability that fams/rarized him to my 
imagination, and at once difpelled all fear and 
apprchcnfions. Addifon’s Speétator. 

Famiiiarcy. adv. [from familiar, } 
1. Unccremonioufly ; with freedom like 


that of long acquaintance. 
Eccaufe that I familiarly fomctimes 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your fawcinefs will jett upon my love. Siut/p 
He talks as fam:/iarly of John of Gaunt as ıt 
he had been fworn brother to him; and I‘il be 
fworn he never faw him but once in the tiltyard, 
and then he broke his head. Shakjpeare 
The governour came to us, and, after foluta- 
tions, faid familiarly, that he was cometo vift us, 
and calied for a chair and tat him down. Bacon. 


2. Commonly ; frequently ; with the un- 
concernednefs or eafinefsof long cultum. 
Leffcr mifis and fogs than thofe which covered 
Grecce with fo long darknefs, do fum:itary pie 
fent our fenfes with as great alterations in the 
fun and mouon. Raleigh's Miptary. 
3. Eafily; without folemnity ; without 
formality. 
Horace Rill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into fenfe ; 
Will, like a friend, foili ly convey 
The truett notions in the cahelt way. Pope. 
FAMILLE, (en familie, French.) Ina 
family way ; domettically. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions fetc-a-tete ; 
Who at their dinners, en famic'es 
Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift. 
Fa'mity. n. f. [familia, Latin; famille, 
French.] 
1. [hoffe who live in the fame houfe ; 
houfchold. 
The night made little imprefon on myfelf; 
but I cannot anfwer for my whole family 5 for my 
wife prevailed on me to take fomewhat, Swiffer. 


FAM 


2. Thofe that defcend from one common 
progenitor; a race; a tribe; a genc- 
ration. 


Of Gerfhon was the family of the Libnites. 
Numbers, 


3. A courfe of defcent ; a genealogy. 


If thy ancient but 1gaoble tloud 
Has crept through {coundrels ever fince the flood, 
Go and complain thy fum?/y is young, 
Nor own thy fathers have Leen fouls fo long. 

Pope. 
4. A clafs; a tribe; a fpecies, 

There be two great fam: tres of things, fulphu- 
reous and mercurial, inflammable and not inflam- 
mable, mature and crude, oily and watry. Base, 


Fa’mine. a. /. [ famine, French; fames, 
Latin. ] Scarcity of food; dearth; 
diftrefs for want of victuals. 

Our caitle’s ttrength 
Will laugh a fege to fcorn: herelet them lie, 
Tall famine and the aguc cat them up. S4atip. 
Famines have not been of late obferved, partly 
Iccaufe of the induftry of mankind, partly by 
thate fupplics tnat come by fea, bu: principali 
by the goudnefs of God. iiare. 
This city never felt a ficge before, 
But from the lake receiv’d its daily tture ; 
Which now fhut up, and millions crowded here, 
Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryden. 


To FA‘'MISH. ~. a. [from fames, Lat. 
fants, old French. | 
1, To kill with hunger; to farve; to 
dcflroy by want of food. 
Wiat, did he marry me to fumiñ me? Shue’p, 
The pains of fam:f’d Tantalus he'll tcel, 
And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 


The rowling roca in vain; and cur Ixton’s 
whecl Dryden. 
2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any 
thing neceflary sto life. Milon ules it 
with of. 
Thin air 
Ahove the clouds wiil pine his entrails grofs, 
And fami him ef biezth if not of bread. Milion, 


To Fa'Misu.v.n. To die of hunger; to 
fuffer extreme hunger. 
Youu are 2)] refolved rather to die than to furs. 


Shat/peare, 
Pa'mMisuMent. a2. f. [from famif>.] The 


pain of hunger; want of food. 
Apicius, thou did’tt on thy gut betow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was fpent, 
Ten millions {till remain'’d tothec; which thou, 
Fearing to fatter thirti and famijAment, 


In pot'oa'd potion drunk ’it. Tukewisl, 


Famo'sity. n.f [from famous.) Re- 
nown; celebrity, Du, 
Fa’mous. ad. [ fameux, French ; fumofus, 
Latin. | P 
1. Renowned; celebrated ; much talked 
of and praited. 
Henry the ofth, too fan:cus to live long; 
England ne'er loit a king of fo much worth. 
SAcki peare’s lenrs vi. 
There rofe up before Mofes two hundred ang 
fifty princes of the affembly, famcus in the can- 
gregation, men of renown. Numbers. 
She became fermcus among women; for they 
had exccuted judgment upon ter. Lee 
Pyreius was only jsamors for counterfeiting all 
bafe things; as earthen pitchers, a fcullery, rogues 
together by the ecrs, and {wine tumbling in the 
mire; whereupon he was furnamed Rupographus. 
Peachum on Drawing, 
I hall he nam’damiong the farnoufejl 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. Milton, 
Many, belidcs myfelr, have heard our fanus 
Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers from the Godfrey cf Bulloign, turned 
into Englifh by Fairfax. Dryarn, 
4T2 


FAN 


2. It has fometimes a middle fignification, 
and unports fame whether for good 
or ill. ; 

Menecrates and Menas, fumous pyrates, 
Make the fcu ferve them. Shukjpeare 

Fa’mousty. adv. [from famous.) With 

great renown; with great celebration. 
Tren this land was famouly enriched 

With politick grave counfel; then the king 

Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace S4akfp. 
They lucked on the particulars as things fa- 

moxfly {poken of and belicved, and worthy to be 

yecorded and read. Grew's Co/mologia. 

Fa’mousness, n. /. [from famous. ] Ce 
lebrity ; great fame. 

FAN. n. S. [vannus, Latin. ] 

y. An initrument ufed by ladies to move 
the air and cool themfelves. 

Vith (carfs, and fans, and double change of 
brav'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, withall this knav’ry. 
Shukjpeur h 
Flavia, the leaft and flightch toy 
Can with refittlefs art employ : 
In other hands the fun would prove 
An engine of fmall force in love ; 
But the, with fuch an air and mien, 
Notto be told or fafely feen, 
Direts its wanton motions fo, 
‘That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 
Gives coolnefs to the matchicls dame, 
To every other breaft a fame. Atterbury. 
The modett fun was lifted up no more, 
And virgins fmil’d at what they bluth’d before. 
Pope. 
2, Any thing fpread out like a woman’s 


fan into a triangle with a broad bafe. 
As a peacock and crane were in company, tne 
peacock fpread his tail, and challenged the other 
to fhew him fuch a fan of feathers. L’Efrange. 
3. The inftrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed. 
f vun, French. ] 
Elaile, ttrawfork, and rake, with a fax that is 
ftrong. Tuffer. 
Affe thall cat clean provender, winnowed 
with the Movel and with the fax. [faian 
In the wind and tempeft of fortune’s frown, 
Dittin€tion, with a broad and powerful faz, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakf. 
For the cleanfing of corn is commonly ufed 


cither a wicker-fav, or a fan with fails. Mort. 
4. Any thing by which the air is moved ; 
Wings. 


The pris’ner, with a (pring from prifon broke ; 
Then ftretch'd his feather’d fans with all his 
might, 

Ard to the neighb'ring maple wing’d his flight. 
Dryden. 

PO inftrument to raife the fire. 
; Nature worketh in us all a love to our own 
counfels: the contradiction of others ts a fax to 
inflame that love. Hocker. 


To FAN. v.a. 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
She was funned into flumbers by her flaves. 
Spechator, 
2. To ventilate; to affe€t by air put in 


motion. 

Let every feeble humour fhake your hearts; 
Your enemics, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into defpair. Shakjpeare’s Coziol. 

‘The Norweyan banners flout the tky, 

And faz our people cold. Shakfpeure’s Macbeth 
The air 
Floats as they pals, funn’d with unnumber’d 
plumes; 
From branch to branch the {maller birds with fong 
Solac’d the wuods, and fpiead their painted wings, 
*fillev'n, Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows ; 

Ju mect the fanning wind the bolum rofe : 


FAWN 


The funning wind and purling ftreams continue 
her repofe. Dryden's Cym. and Iphiz. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eaftern 


WrOVES, 
And bright, as when thy eyes firft lighted up 
vur loves. Dryden. 


And now his thorter breath, with fultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and Juns her parting hair. 
Pope. 
3. To feparate, as by winnowing. 
I have coll-Ged fome few, thercin fanning the 
old, not omitting any. Bacon's Apopthegms. 
Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which farn’d, 
The wind drives, fu the wicked Mall not tand 
In judginent. Milton, 
Fana'ticism. n. f. [from fanatich.] En- 
thufiafm ; religious frenzy. 
A chuch whofe do@&tines ave derived from 
the clear forantains of the fcriptures, whofe polity 
and difcipline are formed upon the moft uncor- 


rupted models of antiquity, which has ftood un- 


fhaken by the moft furious affaults of popery on 
the one hand, and funaticifm on the other; has tri- 
umphed over all the arguments of its cnenues, 
and has nothing now to contend wito but their 
flanders and calumnics. Rogers. 


FANA'TICK. adj. [ fanaticus, Latin ; 
fanatique, French. | Enthuialtick; ftruck 
with a fuperftitious frenzy. 

Oliris, Ifs, Orus, and their train, 
With monft’rous fhapes and forcerics abus’d 
Fanarick Egypt, and her priefts, to {cek 
Their wana’ring gods difguis’d iu brutith forms. 
Milton. 


Fana’tick. 2.f. [from the adjeétive. ] 


An enthufiaft; a man mad with wild 
notions of religion. 

Tie double armature of St. Peter is a morc 
defiructive engine, than the tumultuary weapon 
fnatcht up by a fanarick. Decay of Piety. 

Fa’nciFuL. ad. [ fancy and full] 
1. Imaginative; rather guided by imagi- 
nation than reafon : of perfons. 

Some fanciful men have expected nothing but 
contufion and ruin from thofe very means, 
whereby both that and this is moft effectually 
prevented. Woodward's Nat. Ht. 


2. Diétated by the imagination, not the 
reafon ; full of wild images: of things. 
What treafures did he bury in lis fumptuous 
buildings? and how foolith and fanciful were 
they ? Hayward. 
It would thew as much fingularity to deny this, 
as it docs a funcifid facility to affirm it. Garth, 
la'nciFULLY. adv. [from fanciful.) Ac- 
cording to the wildnefs of imagination. 
Fa’nctFuLNess, 2. fe [from fanciful.) 
Addiction to the pleafures of imagina- 
tion; habit of following fancy rather 
than reafon. 

Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much 
curiofity, was fomewhat tranipoited with too 
much fancifulnefs towards the influences of the 
heavenly motions, and aitrological calcuiations. 

Hare, 

FA'NCY. n. f. [contra&ted from phanta/y, 
phantafia, Latin; Qurragia.] It fhould 
be phan/y. 

i. Imagination; the power by which the 
mind forms to itfeli images and repre- 
fentations of things, perfons, or feenes 
of being. 

Shakefpeare, faacy’s fwecteh child! 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

In the foul 

Ave many leifer facultics, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: amung thefe fancy next 
Her face holds; of all external ttings, 
Whici tne hve watchful (enfes veprefent, 
She forms imaginations, airy thapes, 


Milton, 


FAN 


Which reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affim, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton. 


to our realon. 


Luve is by led about, 


Granville, 


2. An opinion bred rather by the imagi- 
nation than the realon. 
Men’s private fancies mult 
higher judgment of that cliure 
thority over them, x Hocker. 
A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was 
not diftuibed by any faxcics in religion. Clarendon. 
l have always had a funcy, that learning might 
be made a play and recreation tu children. Locke, 


3. Talle; idea; conception of things. 
Tne little chapel called the Salutation is very 
neat, and built with a pretty fancy. Addifon, 


4. Image ; conception; thought.” 
How now, my loid, why do you keep alone ; 
Of foriieft fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts which Mould indeed have 
dicd 
With them they think on? Shak/peare. 
5. Inclination ; liking ; fondnefs. 
His fancy lay extremely tu travelling. 
L’ Efirange, 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourfclt, 
To fit your fancies to your fatner’s will; 
Or elfe the law of Athens yields you up 
To death, or to a vow of fingle life. Shak/peare. 
A refemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy 
for the fame bufinels or diverfon, is a ground of 
affection. Collier. 


6. In Shak/peare it fignifies love. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or inthe heart, or in the head? 

How begot, how nourithed ? 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed, and fancy dics 

In the cradle where it lics. 


7. Caprice; humour; whim. 

True worth thall gain me, that it may he faid 
Defert, nut Jancy, once a woman led. Dryden, 
The fultan of Egypt kept a good correfpondence 
with the Jacobites towards the head ot the Nile, 
for fear they fhould take a fancy to turn the courfe 
of that river. adrbuthnot, 
One that was juft cntring upon a long journey, 
took up a fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury, 
L’ Ejirange, 


‘ive place to the 
y which is in aus 


Shakfpeare. 


8. Falfe notion. 

The altering of the fcent, colour, or tafle of 
fruit, by inrufing, mixing, or cutting into the bark 
or root of the trec, herb, or Hower, any coloured, 
aromartical, or medicinal (ubftance, are but fancies z 
the caute is, for that thote things have pafled their 
period, and nourilh not. Ba on's Natural Hifiary, 


g. Something that pleafes or entertains 
without real ufe or value. 

London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders. 

Mortimer, 

To Fa’ncy. w. n. [from the noun.] To 

imagine; to believe without being able 
to prove. 

All arc net always bound to hate and punith the 
true enemies of religion, much k fs any whom they 
may fancy tobe fo: all are always obliged to love 
its truc friends, and to pray for its very enemics. 

Strutt's Sermons, 

If our fearch has reached no farther than fim le 
and metaphor, we rather fancy than know, and 
are not yet penetrated into tne infide and reality of 
the thing; but content ourfclyes with what our 
imaginations furnith us with. Care, 

To Fa‘’Ncy. Ve a. | 4 


FAN 


1. To portray in the mind; to image to 
himfclf; to imagine, 
But he whofe noble genius is allow'd, 
Who with firetch’d pinions foars above the 
anly drefs, 


crowd; 
+ Who mighty thought can clothe with m 

ne'er expre(s. 
ryden’s Juvenal. 


He whom I fancy, but can 
2. To like; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring hee judgment and valour, 
together with her perfon and external beauty, 
ancied her fo ttrongly, as, neglecting all princely 
icfpects, he took her from her bufband. 

. 


zd that the qucen cannot dc- 


It is a little 
n in whatever manner the pleaferh 


molifh this to 


to famy. t Swift. 
Fa'nNcyMo . n. f. [from fancy. ] One 
who deals in tricks of imagination. 


There is a mar haunts the foreits, that abufes 
our young plants with carving Rofalind on their 
barks; hangs odes upon hawithorns, and elegies 
on brambles; atl, furfooth, deifying the name 
of Rofalind. It I could meet that fancymanger, 
J would give him tome good countel; for he 
fecms tu have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Shak/{peare, 

Fa'xcysick, ay. [ fancy and fick.) One 

whofeimaginationis unfound ; one whofe 
diltemper ig in hisown mind. 

?Tis not neceflity, but opinion, that makes men 
miferable; and when we come to be farcvfich, 

© there ’s nd cure. L’ Ejtrange. 


Fanp for found. It is retained in Scot- 
and. 


This when as true by tryal ke out fand, 
He bade toopen wide his brazen gate. Spenfer. 


Fane.2. /. [ fane, French; fanum, Lat.] 
A temple ; a place confecrated to reli- 
gion. A poetical word. 

Nor fane nor capitol, l 
The prayers of pricits, nor times of facrifice, 
'Embarments all of fury, fhall lift up 
Ther rotten privilege ! Shakfpeare’s Coriol, 
Old Calibe, who kept the facred fene 
Of Juno, now the feem'd. Drydin’s sEneid. 
Yet fome to fanes repair'd, and humble rites 
Perform’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 
Who with their vot’rics in one ruin fhar'd. 
Philips. 
A facred fune in Egypt’s fruitful lands, 
Hewn from the Theban mountain's rocky womb. 
Ticked. 
The fields are-ravith’d from the indultrious 
fwains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes. 
Pope. 

FANE ARON. n. f. (French, from the 
Spanifh. Originally in Arabick it figni- 
fies one who promiles what he cannot 
perform. AZenaze.] 


1. A bully; a hector. 

Virgil makes Æneas a hold avower of his own 
virtues, which, in the civility of our pocts, is 
the character of a fanfaron or heor Dryden. 

2. A blufterer; a boafter of more than 
he can perform. 

There are faxfaronsin the trials of wit too, as 
wellas in feats of arms; and nonc fo forward to 
cngzge in argument or Gifeuuife as thofe that are 
leaft able to go through with ir. L’ Fe ftv ange. 

Fanrarona'pe. n. /. [from fanfaron, 
French.}] A blufler; a tumour of fic- 
titious dignity. 

The bifhop copied this proceeding from the 
fanfuronad: of monheur Boufiieurs. Sacifr. 

Jo FANG. v.a. [panzan, Saxon; van- 
gen, Dutch.] To feizet; to gripe; to 


cluich. To vang is yet ufed in Devon- 


faire 


Delruftion fang mankind! Shatf, Tiren. 


Raley A's Hiftory. 


FAWN 


Fanc. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The long tufks of a boar or other ani- 
mal by which the prey is feized and held; 
any thing like them. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The feafun’s difference; as the icy fung, 
And churlith chiding of the winter’s wind; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev’n “tll I thrink with cold, I {mile and fay 
This is no flattery.  Shut/peare’s As you like it. 
Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing 
teeth, which we call fangs or tufks; as boars, 
pikes, falmons, and dogs, though Icfs. Buon. 
Prepar’d to fly, 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And eut the nerves: the nerves no more fuftain 
The bulk; the bulk unprop’d, falls neadlong on 
the plain. Dryden. 
Then charge, provoke the lian to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your norfe, 
Rivet the panting favage to the ground, idd:/en. 

2. The nails; the talons. 

3. Any Moot or other thing by which hold 
is taken. 

The protuberant fags of the vuca are to be 
treated like the tuberofes. Exelyn’s Kal:ndar. 

Fa'’ncep. ad. [from fang.] Furnithed 
with fangs or long teeth; furnifhed 
with any inilruments of deftruction, 
which can be exercifed in imitation of 
fangs. 

My two fchoolfellows, 
Whom I will truf as I will edders fang’d, 
They hear the mandate. Shak/pear2’s Ham! st. 
Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward ruth 
With half the fpeed, nor half tu fwift retreat : 
In chariots, favg’d with fcythes, they fcour the 
ficld, 
Drive through our wedg’d battalions with a whirl, 
And ftrew a dicadful harvett on the plain. 
Philips Briton. 

TA'NGLE. n. ./- [from pengan, Sax. 
to attempt. Slinner.] Silly attempt ; 
trifling fcheme. It is never ufed, or 
rarely, but in contempt with the epithet 
new: as, new fangles, new fanglene/s. 

Fa’nGirebD. adj. [from fangle.] This 
word feems to fignify pawdy ; ridicu- 
loufly fhowy; vainly decorated: new 
fangled, is therefore new-fathioned ; 
dreffed cut in new decorations. 

Quick wits be in defire new fangled, and in 
purpofe unconftant. Achim 
A book! oh, rare onc! 
Be not, as in this fang/ed world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shat/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Fa'nGress. adj. [from fang.] Toothlefs ; 
without teeth. 
The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that le now doth lack 
The very intlruments of chattifement ; 
So that his pow’r, like to a fangirfs lion, 
May offer, but not hold. Shat/peare’s Henry iv, 

Fa'ncor. n.f- A quantity of wares: as 
raw filk, &c. containing from one to 
two hundred weight three quarters. 

Did. 

Fa’nnet. n.f. [ fanon, French.]. A fort 
of ornament like a fcarf, worn about 
the left arm of a mafs-pricit when he 
officiates. Did. 


Pa'nner. v. J) [from fan.}] One that 
plays a fan. 
I will fend unto Babylon fanners that hall fan 
her. Jeremiah 
Fa'nTasieDp. adi. [from fanta/y.] Filled 
with fancies or imaginations. 
As I travell'd hither through the land, 


I found the people itrangely fauntafied,  Shakfp. 


FAN 
Ta NTASM. n.f. [See Poantasm.] A 


thing not real, but appearing to the 
imagination. 

Fanra‘sticar. } adj. [ fantaflique, Fr. 

FANTA’STICK. 5 from fantafy.) 

t. Irrational ; bred only in the imagina- 
tion, 

The delight that a man takes from another's 
fin, can be noihing cife but a fantaflical, preter- 
natural cumplacency, arifing from that which he 
really has no fecling of. South. 

2. Subfifting only in the fancy; imagi- 
nary. 

Prefent feats 

Arc lets than horrible tmaginings: 
My thought, whofe murther yet is but fanta/fiical, 
Shakes fo my fingle Rate uf man, that funétion 
Is fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is, 
But what is not. Shak{peare’s Macheth, 

Men are fo poffefled with their own fancies, 
that they take them for oracles; and are arrived 
to fome extraordinary revelations of truth, when 
indeed they do but dream dreams, and amufe 
themfelves with the fantaflick ideas of a bufy ima- 
gination. Dicay of Piety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only; having the 
nature of phantoms which only affume 
vifible forms occafionally. 

Are ye funtafical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye thew > Shik/peare, 

4. Uncertain; unfteady ; irregular, 

Nor happinefs can I, nor mifery feel, 


From any turn of her funta/lick wheel. Prior. 


5. Whimfical; fanciful; capricious; hu- 
morous ; indulgent of one’s own ima- 
ination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of 
thefe funtaflical mind-infeéted people, that chil- 
dren and muficians call lovers. Sidney, 

Ill Knitit upin filken rings, 

With twenty odd conceited true love knots: 
To be funtaftick, may become a youth 
Cf greater time than I. Shak{pearc, 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, exper 
five, and fanta/iick miltrets; to whom he retires 
from the converfation of a difcreetand affectionate 
wile. Tatler, 

We are apt to think your medallifts a little 
fentapical in the different prices they fet upon 
their coins, without any regard to the metal of 
which they arc compo(ed. Addi for. 


Fanta’sticatry. adv. [from farta/fiicul, ] 
t. By the power of imagination. 
2. Capricioufly ;  humoroufly ; 
dily. 
Engiand is foidly king’d, 
Her fceptre fo fantaficully Lorne, 
By a vain, giddy, fhalluw, humcurous youth, 
That fear attends her not, Shuakipeare, 
3. Whimfically ; in compliance with imz- 
gination. 
One cannot fo muchas fautaflicaliy chule, even 
or odd, he thinks uot why, Greqw’s Colnele 


FANTA'STICALNESS. } n: f. [from fan. 

FANTA'’STICKNESS. tajlical. | 

1. Humoroufnefs ; mere compliance with 
fancy. ' 

2. Whimficalnefs; unreafonablenefs. 

l dare not aflumeto myfelf to have put him 
out of conceit with it, by having convinced him 
of the fartayfrcalnc/s of it Tiiistjen, Pree, 

3. Caprice: unfteadinefs 

FA'NTASY. n. /. į fantaific, French ; 
phantafia, Latin; Qarzagio. | 

I. Fancy; imagination ; the power of 
imagining, See Fancy. 

How now, Horatio! you tremble and look 

pale ! 
Is not this fomething more than funtafy? Slat. 


unftea- 


i oA rah 


I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Pegot of nothing but vain fantafy; 

Wich is as thin of (ubttance as the air, 

And more unconitant than the wind. Shak/p. 
He is fuperflitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinton he held once 

Or fantafy, of dreams, and cevemonies. Shatfp. 
Go you, and where you find a maid, 

That cre fhe feep hath tnrice ner prayers faid, 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy, 

Slecp the as found as carelefs infancy. Shak, 
Thefe foirits of denfe, in fanta/y's high court, 

'Tudue of the forms of objets, ill or well; 

And fo they fend a good or ill report 

Dawn to the heart, where afl atkections dwell. 

Duwres. 

Sy the power of fantefy we fec calours in a 

cream, or a mad man fees things before him 

which are not there. Neacion. 


2. Idea; imageof the mind. 

And with the fug’ry tweet thereof allure, 
Chatte ladies ears to fantaftis impure. Huss. Ta. 

3. Humour ; inclination. 

I would with that both you and others would 
ccafe from drawing the (criptures to your furtaftes 
and affections, Wlitpifte. 

Bi’ntom, n. f. [See Puawtom. | Some- 
thing not real, but appearing to the 
imagination. 

Far. ad;. Fuddied; drunk. It feems to 
have been a cant word in the time of 
Shak/peare. 

The gentleman had drunk himfelf out of his 
five fcnics; and being fup, ‘fir, was, as they fay, 
cafhiered. Shuk{peare. 

FAR. adv. [peon, Saxon; fatt, Erfe.] 

1. To great extent in length. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo's fong, 

‘Left wrathful the fur-thooting gud emit 
His fatal arrows. Prisr. 
2. To a great extent every way. This is 
lefs proper. 
Vat and great 
Is what I love; the fur extended occan 
To a little riv’fet I prefer. Pricr. 

With coftly cates Rome ftain'd her frugal hoard; 
Then with ill-gotten gold the bought a lord: 
Corruption, difcord, luxury combin'd, 

.Down funk the fur-fam’d miftrefs of incnkind. 
atrbucinot. 

From the fame lincage ftern -Extes camc, 

The sar-tamd brother of th’ enchautrefs dame. 
Pope. 

5 Toa great diftance progreffivcly. 

Be factivus for redrefs of ail thefe griefs, 

And Twill fet thts foot of minc as far 
As who goes fartheft. Shakf. Julius Cayar. 

Is it far you ride ? 

— A: far, my ford, as will All up the time 
Vwixe this and fupper. Shatfpear.’s Mach. 
Fur from that hated face tne Trojans fly ; 


All but the fool who fought his deftiny. Dryden. 


4. Remotely ; at a great diltance. 

He meant to travel into far countries, until his 
friends affedtion either ceafed or prevailed. Sidu. 
Ina kingdom rightly oidercd, after a law is 
once publifhed, it prefertly takes cifeét fur and 

wide; all Rates framing themtelves thereunto. 
Hooker. 

And after that long frayed here and there, 

Through every ficld and furett fer and near. 
Hubbera's Tale. 
Fur be it from me to jultify the crueities uled 
tuwards them, which had their reward fuon after. 
Bacen's Holy War, 
He fent light horfemen into Mcfoputamia with 
a guide, becaufe the country was unto him belt 
known; following not fur after himfelf with all 
his army. Krolles. 
And yet the lights which in my tower do thinc, 
Mine cycs, which view all objcéts nigh and far, 
Louk nutinto this little world of minc, Davies. 


/ . 


FAR 


God hatk bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And aot moleft us; unlefs we ourfelves 
Scek them with wand’cing thoughts, and notions 
vain. Milton, 
I have been hunting up and down, far and 
near, fince your unhappy indifpofition, to find 
out a remedy. à L' Ejirange. 
The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And fend the dow’r of war by publick voice. 
Dryden. 
The painted fizard and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the fiugal kind, be far away. Dryden, 
But from the reading of my book and me; 
Be fur, ye foes of virtuous poctry ! 
Who tfortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged fhoc. 
Dryden's Perfius, 


Fur off you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmott branch. Dryden. 
Thefe words arc fo fur from cttablyfhing any 
dominion, that we find quite the contry. Locke. 
‘Till on the Po his blafted corps was hurl'd, 
Far from his country in the weftern world. 
ddddifon's Ovid. 


5. Toa diftance. 


As far asthe eaft is from the welt, fo far 
hath he removed our tranigrefions from him. 
Byalms. 
Neither did thofe that were fent, and traveied 
far ott, undertake fo dithcult enterprites without 
a conductor. Rale:gh. 
But all in vain! which when he faw, he ceas’d 
*‘Contending, and remov'd his tents fur off. 
Milton. 
I had always a curiofity to look back into the 
fuurces of things, and view in my mind, fo fer 
as I was able, the beginning and progicfs of a 
rifing world. Burnet'’s Theory, 
A lion’s hide around his loins he wore ; 
The well poiz’d javelin to the fitld he bore, 
Inur’d to bluud; the far deftroying dait, 
And the be weapon, an undaunted heart. 


Aaddifon’s Ovid. 


6. Ina great part. 


When they were by Jebus the day was fur 
fpent. Judges. 
In a great proportion; by many de- 
grees. It is commonly ufed with fome 
word noting the comparative, but Dry- 


den has ufed it abfolutely. 


Who can finda virtuous woman? for her price 


is far above rubies. Proverbs. 
Such a communication paifeth farbetter through 
the water than air. Bacon's Nat. Uifisry. 


Tnofe cuuntrics have fur greater rivers, and 
fur higher mountains to pour down waters, than 
‘any part of the old world. BLucon, 

The face of war, 
In ancient times, doth difer fur 
From what our hery battles are. Waller. 

OF negatives we have far the leaf certainty, 
and they are ufually harde, and many times 
inipoflible to be proved. Lillstfon. 

Latin is a more fuceinet language than the 
Italian, Spanith, French, or even than the Eng- 
lilh, which, by reafon of its monolytiables, is 
far the moit compendious of them. Dryden. 

The held is {pacious 1 defign tu fow, 

With oxcn far unfit to draw the plough. Dryd. 

Bsfides, he ’s lovely far above the rel, 

With you immortal, and with Ecauty blef. 
Dope. 

Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 

Far other journcy rit demands thy care. Pope. 


8. To a great height; magnificently. 


This is perhaps only in Shak/peare. 
] du not think 
So fair an outward, and fuch Ruf within, 
Endows a man but him. 
You fpeak him far. 
I don't extend hiin, fir. Cymbeline. 


9. To a certain point; to a certain de- 


rec. 
The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far 
forth asat hath in at any thing morc than the jaw 


FAR 
of reafon doth teach, may not be invented of 
men, as it is amongit the heathen; but muft be 
reccived from God himfclf. Hooker. 
Anfwer them 
How far forth you do like their articles. 
f Shakfpeare's Henry ww. 
No efolve, is to refolve; and many times 
it breeds a ly necefuties, and engagcth as far 
in fome other fort, as to refolve. Bucon. 
_ Of this I nced not many words to declare how 
far it is from being fo much as any part of re- 
pentance. g Hammond. 
My difcourfe is fo far fram being equivalent to 
the potion ke mentions, that it is a perfeé? con- 
tradiction to it. Tiitotfer. 


The cuttom of thefe rone fomctimes fo far 


influcnces the expreMions, that in thefe epiftles one 
may oblerve the force of the Hebrew conjuga- 
tions. Locke on Sr. Paul's Epifiles. 
10. Far of. At a great diftance. 
Fur though I Acd him angry, yet recall’d 
To lite prolong'd, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, thoueh Lut his utmott fkirts 
Of glory, and far «ff Vis eps adore. Milon. 
t1. Far of. Toa great diltance. 
Cherubic watch, andof afwordthe flame 
Wide-waving, all approach fer off to fright, 
And guard all pafluge to the tree of life. Milton. 
12. Of isjoined with far, when far, noting 
diltance, is not followed by a prepo- 
fition: as, T /ct the boat far off, Í fet the 


boat far from me. 
13. Far is ufed often in compofition : as, 


farfhooting, farfeeing. 
Far-FetTcH. n. f. [ far and fetch] A 
deep itratagem. A ludicrous word. 
But Jefuits have deeper reaches, 
In all their politick farfetches ; 
And from their Cuptick prictt, Kircherus, 
Found out this myftick way to jeer us. Hndié. 


FAR-FETCHED. adi. [ far and fetch.) 


~- 


1. Brought from places remote. 
Of thefe things others quickly will dilpofe, 
W nofe pains have carn’d the furfetch'd {poil. 
Milton. 
By his command we boldly crofs’d the line, 
And bravely fought where fouthern ftars arite: 
We trac’d the furferch'd gold into the minc, 
And that which brib’d our fathers made our prize. 
Dryden. 
2. Studioufly fought ; elaborately ilrained; 


not eafily or naturally introduced. 
York, with all his furfetch'd policy. Shab f. 
Vor far-fetched thyines make puzzled angeis 
strain, 
And in low profe dull Lucifer complain. SmvrÈ. 

Under this head we may rank thole words 
which fignity diferent idcas, by a fort of an un- 
accountalle fur fetched analogy, or ciftant refem- 
blance, that fancy has introduced between one 
thing and another; as when we fay, the meat is 
green When itis bait ruatted. Marts. 

FAR-PIERCING. adj. [ far and pierce.) 
Striking, or penetrating a great way. 

Atlas, her fire, to whole farprercing cyc 

The wonders of the deep expanded lie ; 
Th’ eternal columns which on caith he rears, 
End inthe farry vault and prop the fphcres. 
Pope's Odyfiey. 
Far-sHoorinc. adj. [ fur and fhoot.} 
Shooting to a great dillance. 

Then loud he cH’ d Æneas thrice by name ; 
The loud repeated voice to glad -Eneus came; 
Great Jove he faid, and the far eoting god, 
Infpire thy mind to make thy chalicnge good. 

Dryden's acid. 
Far. adj. 
1, Diftant; remote. 

A man taking a fur journey. Mark. 

But we muft beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the fcorciing of the freezing zone ; 
And fome to fur Oaxis fhall be fold, 

To try the Lybian heat, or Scytluan cold. 
De-yden, 


FAR 


2. It was formerly ufed not only as an 
adverb but an adjective, with off. 
Thefe things feem fmall and undittinguifhable, 
Like far off mountains turncd into clouds Shaif 
If we may behold in any creature any onc 
{park of that eternal fire, or any fur off dawning 
of God's glorious brightnets, eae in the 
beauty, motion, and virtue of this light may be 
perceived. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World 
3. From Fan. In this fenfe it is ufed 
elliptically for a far, S remote place. 
The Lord fhall bring a nation againft tnec from 
far, fiom the end of the carth. Deutcronemy. 
4. Remoter of the two ; in horfemanfhip, 
the right fide of the horfe, which the 
rider turns from him when he mounts. 
No true Egyptian ever knew in hoifes 
_ The far fade from the near. Dryden. 
g- It is often not eafy to diftinguith 
whether it be adje€live or adverb : as, 
The nations far and near center’d in choice. 
Dryden. 
Far. eh [contracted from farrow.] 
sp 


The offspring of a fow; young pigs. 
Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the year, 
Are for to be madc of and counted full dear ; 
For now is the lots of the far of the fow 
More great than tic lots of two calves of the 
cow. Tuffer. 
Jo FARCE. v.a. [ farcio, Latin; farcir, 
French. | 
t. To ituff; to fill with mingled ingre- 
dients. 
Wieftling is a paitime which cither the Cor- 
nifhmen derived from Corineus, their frit pre- 


tended founder, or at leaft it minilircd fume ftutt 


to the farcing of that fable. Carew, 
The firft principles of chriflian religion fhould 
not be farced with {chool points and private 
tencts. Ep. Sander fon, 
2. To extend ; to fwell out. 
*Tis not the balm, the fcceptre and the ball, 
The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertiffu'd robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running ‘fore the king. Shak/p. 
Farce. a. f. [from the verb; or from 
farcer, French, to mock.) A dra- 
matick reprefentation written without 
regularity, and fluffed with wild and 


ludicrous conceits. 

There isyct a lower fort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a farce is that in po- 
etry which grotefque is in a picture : the perions 
and aétions of a farce ave ah unnatural, and the 
manners falfe : that is, inconhltent with the cha- 
racters of mankind ; grotetyue painting is the jutt 
refemblance of this. Dryden's Dufrefney 

What thould be great, you turn to furce. Prior 

They object againft it as a farce, becaufe the 
irregularity of the plot thould antwer to the cx- 
tsavagance of the characters, which they iay tiis 
piece wants, and thercture is nu farce. Gay 

Fa’reicaL. adi. [from farce.] Belong- 
ing to a farce ; appropriated to a farce. 

They deny the cnaracters to be furcical, be- 
caufe they are actually i nature. Guy. 

Fa'rcy. n, f. { farcina, Italian ; furcin, 
French.) The leprofy of horfes. It is 
probably curable by antimony. 

FARDEL. n. f. [ fardello, Italian; far- 
deau, French.) A bundle; alittle pack. 

Let us to the king: there is that in this farede/ 
will make him {cratch his beard. Shuk/peare, 

Who would farcels bear, 
To groan and fweat under a weary life? Shakf. 

Jo FARE. v. n. [papan, Saxon ; varen, 
Dutch. } 

3. To go; to pafs; to travel. 

At lait, refolving forward Rill to fare, 

Until the bluft’ring storm is overblown. 
Fairy Qucen, 


FAR 


His {pirits pure were fubject to our fight, 
Like to a man in thew and thape he fared. 
Fairfax. 
So on ne fures, and tu the border comes 
Of Eden. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Sadly they far'd along the {ca-beat hore; 


Sull heav’d their hearts. Pope. 


2. To bein any flate good or bad. 


So hids thee well to fare thy nether friend. 
Fuiry Queen. 
A ftubborn heart Mall fere evil at the lait. 
Eccles 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
Pretents that beauty. Waller, 
So inthis throng bright Sachariffa far’d, 
Opprefs'd by thole who ttrove to be her guard : 
As thips, though never fo obfequious, fail 
Foul in a tempeit on their admiral. Maller 
So fares the tag among th’ enraged hounds : 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for 
wounds. Denham. 
But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 
Tols'd by two adverte winds together, 
Is bruis’d and beaten to and fro, 
And knows not which toturn him to; 
So fur'd the knight between two foes, 
And knew not which of them t’ oppofe. Hudib. 
If you do as I doy you may fure as I fure. 
L’ Efirange. 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidit the crowd. Dryden's Æneid. 
Englith minifters never fare fo well asin a 
time of war with a foreign power, which diverts 
the private fcuds and animofities of the nation. 
Addifon's Freeholder. 
Some are comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they thall fare no worfe than their 
neighbours. Swift. 


3. To proceed in any train of confequences 


good or bad. 

Thus it fareth when too much defire of con- 
tradi¢tion caufeth our fpceches rather to pats by 
number than to Itay for weight. Hooker. 

So fures it when with truth falfehood con- 
tends. Milton. 


4. To happen to any one well or ill: 


with # preceding in an imperfonal form. 

When the hand ħnds itfelf well warmed and 
covered, let it refufe the trouble of feeding the 
mouth, or guarding the head, ’till the body be 
ftarved ot killed, and then we fhaill fee how ir 


will fare with the hand. South. 


5. To feed; to cat; to be entertained 


with food. 
Tue rich man fared fumptuoufly every day. 
Luke. 
Feaft your ears with the mufhck awhile, if they 
will fare fo harfhly, as on the trumpet’s found. 
Shak {peare’s Timon. 
a: they have fured hardly, if, in times 
of extremity, they have deicended fa low as tu cat 
dogs; but Galen dceiivercth, that, young, fat, 
and gclded, they were the food uf many nations. 
Broicn’s Fulgar Ervours. 


Farr. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Price of pailage in a vehicle by land or 


by water. Uled only of that which is 


paid for the perfon, not the goods. 

He tuund a thip going to T.arthith; fo he 
paid the fare thereof, and went down into it 
to go with thein unto Tarthith. Jonak. 

He pafiage begs with unregarded pray’r, 

And wants two tarthings to difcrarge hos fare. 
Dryazn’s Juvenal. 


2. Food prepared for the table ; provifions. 


But come, fo well remrcth’d, now Ictus play, 
As meet is, after tuch delicious fare.  Aiilton. 
But when the weitera winds with vital pow’r 
Call forth the tender grafs and budding flow’r, 
Then, at toe lalt, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and icnd them to their fummei’s 
Jore. Dryden. 
This is what nature’s want may well fulhee ; 
He that wee'd more is covetuus, not Wifes 


FAR 


But fince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conturm tu philofophick fare, 
This much I will indulge thee for thy cafe, 
And mingle tomething of our times to pleafe. 
Dryiten’s Juvenal. 
Upon his rifing up he ordered the peafant to 
fet before him whatever tood he had in his houfe: 
the pealant brought out a great deal of cole 
fare, of which the emperor cat very heartily. 
cthildifor. 


Farewe'tr. adv. [This word is origi- 


nally the imperative of the verb farz- 
well, or fare you svell; fis felix, abiin 
bonum rem ; or bene fit tibi; but in time, 
ule familiarized it to an adverb, and it 
is ufed both by thole who goʻand thofe 
who are left. } 


s. T'he parting compliment ; adieu. 


But farewe'/, king : fith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and banithment is here. 
Shatfpeare’s Krag Lear, 
Whether we fhall meet again, t know not, 
Therefore our everlating farewell take; 
For ever, and forever, furewell, Cafius. Shakfp. 
Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you; de- 
fend your reputation, or bid farewell to your guod 
life for ever. Shuk/peere, 
An: iron slumber fhuts my fwimming cycs ; 
And now farewe//, involv’d in fhades of night, 
For ever 1 am ravith’d from thy fight. Dryden. 
Farewel’, fays he; the parting found fcarce fell 
From his famt lips, but the replicd farewell. 
Dryden, 
O queen, farewell! be Rill poflet 
Of dear remembrance, blefing ttl) and bleti! 


Pope's Outy Jey. 


2. It is fometimes ufed only as an ex- 


prefhon of feparation without kindnefs, 
Farewell, the year, which threaten’d fo 


The fairett light the world can fhow. Waller, 
Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long farewe/!tu love I gave ; 
Reiulv’d my country and my friends 

Allthat remained of me thould have. Haller. 


3. Its original verbal meaning is pre- 


ferved when it is ufed plurally. 
Farewell, matter Silence: I will not ufe many 
words with you; fure you qwl’, gentlemen, both. 
Shakjpeave’s Henry tv, 


FAREWE'LL. n. /. 
1. Leave; act of departure. 


Sec how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewe/! of the gherious fun. 
Shak/peare’s Henry vr. 
It chance the radiant fun with farcwe/! {weet, 
Extend nis ev’ning heam, the fieids revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and blecting herds 
Atteit their joy, that hiil and valky ring. 
Milton, 
As in this grove I took my laf furetecli, 
As on this very fpot of earth I fell. Dryden, 
Before I take my furesve!l of this fubjeR, I 
fhall arlvafe the author for the future to {peak his 
meaning more plainly. att /o2, 


2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjective ; 


leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers who have taken their 
leave of the publick in furcweil pepers, will not 
Sive over fo, but intend to appest apain; though 
perhaps under another form, and witha diferent 
title, Sp: Pauror, 


Farina’‘ceous. ad:. [from farina, Lat.] 


Mealy ; tafting like meal or flower of 
corn. 

The propercit food of the vegetable kingdom 
for mankind is taken from the furituccous ur 
mealy feeds of fome culmiferous plants; as oats, 
barley, wheat, rice, tye, maize, panicky and 
millet. tirbuthace or dliments, 


FARM. nif (ferme, French; yeonm, 


provifion, Saxon. J 


FAR 
i. Ground let to a tenants ground enlti- 
vated by another man upon condition 
of paying part of the profit to the 
owner or landlord. 
Touching their particularecomplaint for rducing 


lands and farms to their antient, rents, it could 
not be done without a parliament. Hayward 

2 The ftate of lands let out to the culture 
of tenants. 

The Jords of land in Ireland do not ufe to fet 
out their land tn farm, for term of years, to 
thcir tenants; butounly from year to year, and 
fome during pleafure. T Spenferen Ireland. 

It is great wilfulnefs in landlords to make any 
longer farms unto their tenants. Spen cr. 


To Farm. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 

We are enforc’d to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue Whereof fall furnith us 
For our affairs in hand, Skat/peare’s Richard 11. 

2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the banken {cant twenty fhil- 
lings for thiity, which the earl of Cornwall farmed 
ot the king. Camden's Remains, 

3. To cultivate land. 

Fa’rmer. n. f. { fermier, French; or 
from farm. | 

I1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou haft feen a farmer's dog bark at a beg- 
gar, and the creature run from the cur: there 
thou might’ft behold the great image of autho- 
rity : a dug’s obeyed in office. Shak fpeare. 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether 
his own or another’s. 

Nothing 1s of greater prejudice to the farmer 
than the ftocking of his land with, cattle larger 
than it will bear. Morumer'’s Hufbandry, 

Fa'rmost. adj. [fuperlative of far. ] 
Mott diftant ; remotett. 

A {pacious cave, within its farmo/? part, 

Was hew’d and fathion'd by laborious art, 
Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryden. 

Fa'rness. m. f. [from far.} Diftance; 
remotenefs, 

Their nearnefs on all quarters to: the enemy, 
and their farnefs from timely fuccour by their 
fiicuds, have forced the commanders to cull forth 
the uitermoit number of able hands to fight. 

Curew. 
Farra’cinovs. adj. [from farrago, Lat. } 
Formed of different materials. 

Being a confufion of Knaves and fools, and a 
farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tem- 
pers, fexes, and ages, it is but natural if their 
determinations he monfious, and many ways 
inconfiftent with truth. Brown, 


FARRAGO. nof [Latin] A mafs 
formed confufedly of feveral ingredients; 
a medley. 

FA'RRIER. a. /. [ ferrier, French; fer- 
rarius, Latin. | 

3. A fhoer of horfes. 

But the utmoft cxaétnefs in thefe particulars 
belong to farriers, faddlers, {miths, and other 
tradeimen. Digby. 

2. One who profefes the medicine of 
horfes, 

It vou are a piece of a farrier, as every groom 
oughtto be, get fack, or ftrong-beer, to rub your 
horfes. Swift, 

Zo .Fa'erter. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To practife phyfick or chirurgery on 
horfes. 

There are many pretenders tothe art of farri- 
ering and cowlceching, yet many of them are 
very ignorant. Mortimer. 

Farrow. n. f. [geanh, Saxon.] A litter 
of pigs. 

Pour in fow's blood that hath litter'd 
Her nine farrow, Shukf{peare’s Macbeth. 


FAR 
To Fa'nrow. w. a, To bring pigs. It 


is ufed only of {wine. 
Sows ready to farrow this time of the year. 
Tuffer. 
The fwine, although multiparous,yet being bi- 
fulcaus, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed 
with open eyes, as other bifulcous animals. 
Brown. 
Ev’n her, who did her numerous offspring 
boant, 
As fair and fruitful as the {fow that carry’d, 
The thirty pigs at one large litter furrow'd. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


FART. n.f. [pent, Saxon.] Wind from 


behind, 
Love is the fare 
Of every heart ; 
It pains a man when ’tis kept clofe ; 
And othcrs doth offend, when ’tis let loofe. 
Suckling. 


To Fart. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
break wind behind, 

As when wea gun difcharge, 

Although the bore be ne’er fu large, 
Before the Hame from muzzle burit, 
Jut at the breech it Aathes rit; 
So from my lord his pafhon broke, 
He farted firit, and then he (poke. Swift. 
Fa’RTHER. adv. [This word ts now ge- 
nerally confidered as the comparative 
degree of far; but by no analogy can 
far make farther or farthefl : it is there- 
fore probable, that the ancicnt ortho- 
graphy was nearer the true, and that 
we ought to write further and furthe/, 
from forth, forther, forthe, popdon, 
funden, Saxon; the o and x, by re- 
femblance of found, being firt con- 
founded in fpeech, and afterward in 
books.] At a greater diftance; to a 
greater diflance; more remotely; be- 
yond; moreover. 

To make a perfcét judgment of good pictures, 
when compared with one another, befides rules, 
there is farther required a long converiation with 
the beft pieces. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

They contented themfelves with the opinions, 
fafhions, and things of their country, without 
looking any farther. Locke. 


Fa‘/RTHER, ads. [fuppofed from far, more 
probably from forts, and to be written 
further.) 


t. More remote. 

Let meadd a farther truth, that without ties 
of gratitude, I have a particular inclination to 
honour you. yoe 

2. Longer; tending to greater diftance. 

Before our farther way the fates allow, 


Here mult we fix on high tie golden bough. 
Dryden's Æneid. 


Fa'RTHERANCE. n. f- [more properly 

furtherance from further.] Encourage- 
ment ; promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, 


and of all the fartherance that I have obtaired. 
Afcham's Schoolmafier, 


FARTHERMO’RE. adv. [more properly 
furthermore.) Betides; moreover; like- 
wife. 

Farthermore, the leaves, body, and boughs of 
this tree, by fo much excecd all other plants, as 
the greateft menof power and worldly ability 
furpais the meaneit. Ralcgh’s Hiflory. 

To Fa'rTHER. v. a. [more proper To 
further.) To promote; to facilitate ; 
to advance. 

He had furthered or hindered the taking of the 


towns Dryden. 
"o 


FAS 


FARTHEST. adv. [more properly furth<f. 
See Fantuer.] At the greatelt dii- 
tance; to the greateit dittauce. 

FAR THE ST. adj. Mott diftant ; remotel. 


Yet uft be withal coniidered, that the 
greatc of the world are they which be far- 
theft fro r ! Hooker, 

Fa'RTHING. n. f. [peonSlinz, Saxon, 


\ st 
r TEN. 

1. The fourth ofsa penny ; the: {mallet 
Englifh coin. l 
A farthing is the leaft 

of money ufed in Englan 
Elfe all tnofe things we t 

Would not availone fingle farthing. 
You are not obliged to take money not of guld 

or filver; not the halfpence r farthings of Eng- 

land. Au Swift, 

12. Copper money. paru 

The parifh find, ’tis true; but our churchwar- 
des 
Feed on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gay, 
3. It is ufed fometimes ina fenfe hyper- 
bolical: as, it is not worth a farthing ; 
G 9 g 
or proverbial. t 
His fon builds on, and never is content, 
?Till the lait farthing is in ftructure fpent. 
Dryden's Juvena! 
4. A kind of divifion of land. Not in ufe. 
Thirty acres make a farthinrg-land; nine far- 
things a Cornith acre; and four Cornifh acres a 
knighit’s fee. Carew. 

Fa’RTHINGALE. n.f. [This word has 
much exercifed the etymology of Skin- 
ner, who at laft feems to determine that 
it is derived from vertu garde: if he had 
contidered what vert fiynifies in Dutch, 
he might have found out the true fenfe. } 
A hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to 
fpread the petticoat to a wide circum- 
ference. 
~ With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruts, and cutts, and farthingales and 


nomination or fra¢tion. 
oF on 
cker’s nithmetick, 


things. Shak{peare. 
Tell me, 
What compafs will you wear your furthingale ? 
Saukfpeare. 
Arthur wore in hall 
Round table, like a fertiingal. Haudibras. 


Some will have it that it portends the downfal 
of the French king; and obferve, that the fur- 
thingale appeared in England a little before the 
ruin of the Spanifh monarchy. slddifon, 

She fgems a medley of allages, 
With a huge fart/ingale to {well her fuflian fuf, 
A new commode, a topknot, anda ruff. Saw-fr. 


Fa’RTHINGSWORTH. n. f. [ farthing and 
worth, ] As much as is fold for a far- 


They are thy cuftomers; I hardly ever fell 
them a farthingfworth of any thing. Arbuthnot, 
FASCES. n.f. [Latin.} Rods-anciently 
carried before the confuls as a mark of 
their authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain, 
That Carthage, which heruin'd, rife once more ; 
And fhook aloft the fafces of the main, 

To fright thofe flaves with what they felt before. 
Dryden. 
FASCIA. n. fo [Latin] A fillet; a 
bandage. 
Fasciated, adj. [from fa/cia.] Bound 
with fillets; tied with a bandage. Dig, 
Fascta'tion. n. fa [from fafcia. ] Band- 
age; the aĝ or manner of binding dif- 
ceafed parts. 


i 


FAS 


Three efpecial forts of faferation, or rowling, 
have the worthies of our profefiion commended to 
potterity. Mileman. 

To VA'SCINATE. v. a. [ fafcino, Lat.} 


To bewitch ; to enchant; to influence 


itch, but love and 
Bacon. 
Such a fafcinaring fin this is, as allows men no 
liberty of confiderauon. Decay of Piety. 
Fascina’t10n, n. f- [from fa/cinate.] The 
power or act of bewitching; enchant- 
ment; unfeen inexplicable mfluence. 
He had fuch a crafty and bewitching fafhion, 
both to move | and to induce belief, as was 
cination and enchantment to 
Bacon, 
Tie Turks hang old rags, or fuch like ugiy 
things, upon their faircft horfes, and other goodly 
creatures, to fecure them againÀ fufcinatian. 
Waller. 
There is a certain bewitchery or fafeinatien in 
words, which makcs them operate with a force 


beyond what we can naturally give an account of. 
+ South. 


FASCINE. n.f. [French.] A faggot. 
Military cant, 

The Black Prinee paffed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with fag- 
gots as fuccefstully as the geucrals of our times do 
with fafcines. Adstifon’s Spe€tutor 

Fa‘scinous. ad). [ fafcinum, Lat.] Caufed 
or acting by witchcraft, or enchantment. 


Not in ufe. 
I fall nut difcufs the pofbility of fafcinsus 
difeafes, farther than refer tu experiment. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
FA'SHION. n.f. [ fagon, French; fa- 
cies, Latin.) 
1. Form; make; ftate of any thing with 
regard to its outward appearance. 

They pretend themiclves gricved at our fo- 
lemmities in ereating churches, at their form and 
fhion, at the flatelinefs of them and colth- 
nefs, and at the opimion which we have of them. 

Hocker, 


The fufrion of his countenance was altered. 
Luke. 


been noted to fu/cimate or bes 
envy. 


Stand thefe poor people's friend. 
—I will, 
Or let me lofe the fo/Aicn of a man. Shat/peure. 
2. The make or cut of clothes. 
PU be at charges fora louking-glafs, 
And entertain a teore or two of taylors, 
To ftudy fujhions toaduin my hody.  Shakfpeare. 
You, fir, I entertain for ore of my hundred; 
~ only, Ido not like the fajs'or of your garments. 
Siakfpeare's King Lear. 
3. Manner; fort ; way. 
For that I love your daughter 
In fucha righteous fafon as 1 do, 
Perforce agamft ali checks, rebukes, and man- 
ners, 
I muft advance. Merry Wives of Windior, 
Pluck Cafca by the fleeve, 
Andhe will, after his four fashion, tell you 
What lath proceeded. Sta fpeare’s Ful. Cefar 

The commiffioners either pulled down or de- 
faced all images in churches; and that in fuch 
unfeafonable and unfeafuned fusion, as if it hac 
been done in hoft bity againit them. Hayward, 

4. Cuftom operating upon drefs, or any 
domeitick ornaments. 
Herc ’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoft carat, 
The fanencfs of the gold, the chargeful fafiion. 
Shak fpeare 
5. Cuftom ; general pradice. 

Zelmanc again, with great sdmiration, begun 
to fpcak of him; asking whether it were the 
faan or no, in Arcadia, that fhepherds fhould 
perform fuch valorous cnterprizes ? Sidney. 

VoL. I. 


E A'S 


Though the truth of this hath been univerfally 
acknowledged, yet becaufe the fu/Aion of the age 
is to call every thing intù queilion, it will be 
requifite to fatiafy men’s reafun about ic. 

Tilletfon. 

No wonder that paftorals are fallen into dife(- 
teem, together with that fuyhion of life upon 
which they were grounded. Wath. 

It was nuoteahly reconciled to the common me- 
thod; but then it was the faysion to do fuch 
things. Arbuthnot. 


Manner imitated from another; way 
eftablifhed by precedent. 

Sorrow fu royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the fujaisn on, 


And wear it m my hearr. 


Shak{peare. 


7. General approbation ; mode. 


A young gentleman accommudates himfelf to 
the innocent diverfions in fa/hion. Locke. 
Ris panegyricks were beitowed only on fuch 
perfons as he had familiarly known, and only at 
íuch times as others ceafe to praife, when out of 


power, or out of fa/hion. Pope. 


8. Rank ; condition above thevulgar, It 


is nfed in a fenfe below that of quality. 
It is trange that men of fafkion, and gentle- 
min, fhould fo gtofly bele thcir own Knowledge. 
Ralesgh, 


yg. Any thing worn. 


Now, by this maiden bloffom in my hand, 
I {corn thee, aud thy Jaion, peevith boy. Shat/p. 


10. The farcy, a diftemper in horfes; 


the horfes leprofy. A barbarous word. 
His horfe is poffeft with the glanders, infeéted 
with the fa/aions, and full of windgalls. Shakjp. 


To Fa'sHion. v. a. [ façonner, French, 


from the noun. ] 


1. To form; to mould; to figure. 


He loves me well, and I have giv’n him rea- 
fons; 
Send him but hither, and I'll favn him. 
Shakfpeare?s Fulius Cafar. 
Did not he that made mein the womb, make 
him ? And did not one fe/fiion us in the womb ? 
Fob. 
The graves of the rebellious generations were 
already fu/hioned in the clouds, which foon after 
fhould {wallow up all living creatures. Raleigh. 
Tne rib he form'd, and fuysion’d with hes 
hands ; 
Under his forming hands à creature grew, 
Man like, but ditfefent fex. .Wu/ton’s Par. Lop. 
Inability will every one find in himfelf, who 
fhail go atiwut to fu/hron in his underftanding any 
fimple idea, not reccived by his fenfes from ex- 
ternal objects, or by reficetion from the operations 
ot his mind about them. Locke. 
How could this noble fabrick be defign’d, 
Ane fufaien d by a maker brute and blind ? 
Could it of art fuch miracles invent? 
And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent? 
Blackmore. 
A different toil another forge employs, 
Here the loud hammer fahions female toys : 
E-ch trinket that adorns the modern dame, 
Firft to thefe little artitts ow'd its frame. Gay. 


2. To fit; to adapt ; to accommodate. 


Laws ought to be faoned unto the manners 
and conditions of the people to whom they are 
meant, and not to be impofed upon them accord- 
ing tu the Ample rule of right. Spenfer. 

Ne do, J doubt, but that ye well can fuflion 
Youifelves thereto, according to occafion. 

Hubberd's Tale. 
Naturc, as Ìt grows again tow’rds earth, 
ls fufiion’d for the joutney, dull and heavy. 
Shakjpeare’s Limon, 
This cardinal, 
Though from an humbic ftock undoubtedly, 
Was fafhion' a to much honour from his cradle. 
Shat forare. 


g. To counterfeit, Not ufed, 


PAST. n. f. 
t. Abltinence from food. 


FAS 


It hette: fits my blood to be difdained of all, 
than to fafhion a carriage to rob love from any. 
Shak{peare’s Much Ado about Nothing, 


4. To make according to the rule pre- 


fcribed by cuftom. 

The value of the labour employed about one 
parcel of fitver more than another, makesa dif. 
ference in their price; and thus fg oned plate 
fells for more (han its weight. Locke, 


Fa’smionabwre. adi. [from fa/licn. ] 
I. Approved by culiom; eltablithed by 


cultum; modith. 

Tae eminence of your condition will invite 
genticmen tu the ftudy of mature, and make 
philofophy fu/eionub/e. Glanw,e, 

Examine bow the fufrionable prdtice of the 
world can be reconciicd tu this important dudtrine 
of our religion. Roets. 

’Tis prevailing example hath now madc it fa- 

ronable. £ ne: ys 


2. Made according to the mode. 


Rich, faZionable robes her perfon deck ; 
Pendants her cars, and pcatls adorn her neck. 
Diyden’s Quid, 


3. Obfervant of the mede. 


Time is like a fafhionabic hott, 
That Nightly thakes his parting guef by th' hind; 
But with his arms outilrctch’d, as, ne would Ry, 
Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fniiles, 
And farcwell goes out fighing. Stan /peare, 


4. Having rank above the vulgar, aad 


below nobility. 


Fa’sHtonaBieness. n.f. [from fafbion- 


able.) Modi elegance; fuch appearance 
as is according to the prefent cultom. 
Why thould they not continue to value tlem- 
felves for this outfide fu/bronablenefs of the taylor or 
tirewoman’s making, when thew parents bave 
fo early inftructed them to do fo ? Lecite, 


Fa'SHIONABLY. adv, [from Safbicnable. | 


In a manner conformable to cuftom ; 


with modith elegance. 

He muft at length dic dully of cld age at home, 
when here he might fo fu/zrovably ard gentec lly 
have been dudiicd or duxed into another world. 

Scatà. 


Fa’suronist. n. f. [from fufbion.] A 


folluwer of the mode ; a fop; a coxcomb, 
gp Nesp 


To FAST. ew. a. [ fafan, Gotha zerran, 


Saxon. ] 


1. Yo abitatn from food. 


Our love is not fo great, Hertcnfho, 
Bur we may blow our nails together, 
And fufè it fauly out. Su focare. 
I had rather fuji from all four days than drink 
fo much in onc. Shakfpeare’s Art. ani Clap, 
We have fome meats, and breads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them te fea long 
after. Bacons New wltlantis, 


2. To mortify the body by religious ub- 


itinence. 
When thov fuffe/?, anoint thy head and auth 
thy facc, that thuu appear not unto men to faf. 
Martkew, 
Laft night the very god fhew'd me a vihon: 
I fuff, and pray’d for their intelligence. = S4ua/p. 
[from the verb.] 


A thoufand men have troke their fafs to-day, 
That ne’er fhall dine, unlcisthou yield the crown. 
Shsk/prare 
Where will this end ? Four times ten days I've 
pat, 
Wand ’riny this woody maze, and human fuod 
Nor tafted, nor had appetite; that fafi 
To virtue [ impute not, or count part 
Of what I furicr here Molson. 
Happy and innocent were the ages uf cur forc- 
fathers, who broke their fufis with herhs and 
roots; and when they were permitted ficth, cat 
it only drefed with hunger and fire, Jawor. 


4 U 


FAS8 


She 's gone unkindly, and refus'd to caf 

One glance to fecd me for fo long a faf. Dryden. 
2. Religious mortification by abftinence ; 
religious humiliation. 

We humble ourfelves before God this day, not 
mercly by the outward folemuities of a faf, but 
Ly afflicting our fouls as well as bodies for our 
fins. Atterbury. 

Nor pray’rs nor fafs, its Rubborn pulle re- 

train; 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. Pope. 
Fast. adi. [yærz, Saxon.) 
1. Firm; immoveable. 
He by his Rrength ferteth fuf mountains, Py. 
Laht, the fire and his three fons, 
With their four wives; and God made faf the 
door. Milton. 
Be fure to find, 
What I have forctold thee, many a hard effay 
Of dangers and adverfities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Jirael’s fceptre get fuy? hold. Miriton. 
z. Strong; impregnable. 

England, by report of the Chronicles, was in- 
foiled with robbers and outlaws; which, lurking 
io woods and fafi places, ufed often to break forth 
to rob and {poil. Spenfer. 

3e Fixed; adhering ; not feparable. 

Lodronius with the bicaking in of ‘ne norfc- 
men, was driven into a marth ; where, afrer that 
he, being almeft faf in the deep mud, nac done 
the uttermott, he yielded himielf. Knolies, 

A man ina boat, who tugs at a rope that 's 
fof tea thip, looks as if he sctulved to draw the 
Ihip to him. Temp!e. 

4. Deep; found. 

I have fecn her rife from her bed, take paper, 
fold it, feal it, and again rcturn to her bed : yet 
all this while tn a mott faf sleep. Shak/peare. 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defire new-fangled; in pur- 
pofe, unconftant; light to promife any thing, 
ready to forget every thing, both benefit and in- 
jury ; and thereby neither faf? to friend, nor fear- 
fulto foc. aifcham’s Schoolmafter. 

6. [from fef, Welfh, quick.] Speedy; 
quick; fwift. It may be doubted 


whetherthis fenfe be not always adverbial. 

Tnis work goeth faft on, and profpereth. Ezra. 

Skill comes fo flow, and life to faf doth fly, 
We learn fo little, and furget fo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up faf to be aman, and is 
of afweet and excellent difpofitron: it would be 
a ftain upon you if you fhould miflead, or fuffer 
him to be mifled. Bacon to Villiers, 

4, Fast and loofe. Uncertain; variable ; 
inconftant ; deceitful. 

A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 
hidden by the hair, did, as it were, play at faf 
and foofe each with other, giving and receiving 
richnefs. Sidney. 

If the perccived by his outward cheer, 

That any would his love by talk bewry, 

Sonictimces fhe heard him, fometimes ftopt her 


ear, 
And play’d faf and loofe the live-long day. 
Fair fax. 
The folly and wickednefs of men, that think to 
play faff and loofe with God Almighty ? 
L’ Efirange. 
If they cohered, yet by the neat conflict with 
other atoms they might be feparated again; and 
fo on in an eternal viciftude of Jafè and doofe, 
without ever confociating anto the huge condenfe 
bodies of planets. Bentley. 
Fast. adv. 


1. Firmly ; immoveably. 
Bind the boy, which you fhall find with me, 
Fuff to the chair. Shakfpeare’s King John. 
This love of theirs myfelf have often teen, 
Haply when they have judg’d me fafi aflecp. 
Shak; peare. 
2. Clofely; nearly. In this fenfe it is 
united with fome other word, as 4y or 
bide. 


FAS 


Barbaroffa left fourteen galleys in the lake; but 
the tacklings, fails, oars, and ordnance he had 
laid up in the cattle faf by. Knolles. 

Siloa’s brook that fow’d 
Faft by the oracle of God. Milton's Par, Tof. 

Let purling ftreams be in her fancy feen, 

And flow’ry meads, and vales of cheerful green; 
And in the midit of deathicfs groves 

Soft fighing wihhes lie, 

And {miling hopes fafi by, 

And jut beyond ’em ever-Jaughing loves. 
Dryden's Tyr, Love. 

Fafi hy the throne obtequious fame refides, 
And wealth inceffant rolls her golden tides. Pope. 

Well-known to me the palace you inquire ; 
For faf bejide it dwells my honour'd fire. Pope. 

Here o’er the mactyr-king the marble weeps, 
And faf befide him once fear’d Edward ficcps. 

Lope. 
3. Swiftly ; nimbly. 

I would give a thouland pound I could run as 
faf as thou canit. Shakf{pearc's Henry tv. 

There tircams a {pring of blood fo fafi, 

From thofe decep wounds, as all embru’d the face. 
Daniel. 

The heavicft mufe the fwifteft courfe has gone, 
As clocks run faffef when moft lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going fafiè out 
of the world. Swift. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promile, and fill gave evidence of 
his fidelity as faf as occafions were offered. 

Hammond's Praé&. Catech. 


To Fa'steENn. v.a. [from fa/.] 


t. To make faft; to make firm; to fix 
immoveably, 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and co- 
vering moft of that fide, had no fapening on the 
left fide. - Sidney. 

Mofes reared up the tabcrnacle, and fujlencd 
his fockets. Exodus. 

By chance a fhip was faflen'd to the thore, 
Which from old Clufium king Ofinius bore. 

Dryden's Atneid, 
2. To hold together ; to cement; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alonc, 

To draw and faffen {undred parts in one. Denne, 

In the fea-coaft of India there is no iron, 
which flies not like a bird unto thofe mountains, 
and therefore their hips are fajiened with wood. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. Ro affix; to conjoin, 

Tire words Whig and Tory have been preffed 
to the fervice of many fuccefions of parties, with 
very different ideas faflened to them. Swift, 


4.59 tamp ; to imprefs; to fix. 
Thinking, by this face, 
To faflen in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But ’tas not fo. Shak/peare’s Julius Cefar. 


5- To unite infeparably. 

Their oppreffors have changed the fcene, and 
combated the opinions in their true fhape, upon 
which they could not fo well fajlen their difguife. 

Decay of Piety. 
6. To lay on with ftrength. 

Could he fu/ien a blow, or make a thruft, when 

not fuffered to approach? Dryden's “En. Dedic, 


To Fa'stTEN. v. ne To fix himfelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obferved in 
other forts of lizards, in frogs, and other fithes ; 
and therefore an horfe-leech will hardly fa/len 
upona fifh. Brown's Vulgar Evrours 

He fafien'd on my neck ; and bellow’d out, 
As he’d burit heaven. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and 
makes the willoften fafen on the worfe fide, lies 
in mifreporting upon coniparifons. Lecke. 


Fa/sTENER. ne f [from faflen.] One 


that makes faft or firm. 


Fa'sTER. n.f. [from faf.] He who ab- 
{tains from food. Minfworth. 


FAT 
Fa'stTHANDED. adj. [faf and hand.]} 


Avaricious; clofehanded ; clofefifled ; 
covetous. 

The king being faffhanded, and loth to part 
witha fecond dowry, prevailed with the prince to 
d with the Princefs Catharine. Bacon. 


Fastiniosity. n. f. [from faffidious.] 
Difdainfulnefs ; contemptuoufnefs. 
3 Swift. 
FASTIDIOUS. adj. [ faflidiofus, Lat. 
fafiidiens, folic French.] Difdain- 
ful; fqueamifh ; delicate to a vice; ine 
folently nice. & 

Reafons plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, etpecially with fine and fafiidious minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. Bucon, 

Let their faflidious vain G, 

Commuffion of the brain, 

Run on and rage, fweat, cenfine, and condemn, 

They were not made for thee, lefs thou for them. 
Ben ‘Torpor. 

A fqueamith fu/flidious nicenefs, in meats and 
drinks, mutt he cured by ftarving. L’ Efirange. 

All hopes, raited upon the prumifcs or fuppoted 
kindneffes of tne faufiidious and fabhicious great 
ones of the wold, fhall tal | South, 

Fast! Dlousty. adv. [from faffidious. } 
Difdainfully ; contemptuoufly ; fquea- 
mifly. 

Their fole talent is pride and (corn: they look 
faftidioufly, and {peak difdainfully, concluding, 
if aman fhall fall hort of their garniture at their 
knecs and clbows, he is much inferior to them in 
the furniture of his hcad. Gov. of the Tongue. 

FASTL'’GIATED. adje [ faffigiatus, Vat.} 
Roofed; narrowed up tothe top. Did. 

Fa’stinGDay. n. f. {fef and day.] 
Day of mortification by religious ab- 
flinence. 

Do not call it a fafingday, unlefs alfo it be a 
day of extraordinary devotion and of alms. 

Tuylsr’s Guide to Devotions 


Fa’stNess. n. f. [from fa/. ] 


1. State of being fak. 


2. Firmnefs ; firm adherence. 

Such as had given the king diftafte, did con- 
tend by their forwardnefs to fhew it was bustheir 
fafinefs to their former government, and that 
thofe affections ended with the time. Bacon, 

3. Strength; fecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of fa- 
nefs laid open, which are the proper walls and. 
caftles of the Irith, as they were of the Britith 
in the times of Agricola, Davics on Ireland. 

The foes had left the faflnefs of thcir place, 
Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chace. 

Dryden's Aeneid. 
4. A {trong place; a place not eafily forced. 

If his adverfary be not well aware ot him, he 
entrenches himfelf in a new fajinc/s, and holds 
out the fiege with a new artillery. Watts. 
. Clofenefs; concifenefs; not diffufion. 
Not ufed. 

Bring his file from all lofe groffncfs to fuch 
firm fajinefs in Latin, as in Demofihences. 

Ajehams Schoolmafter, 

Fa'’'srvoys, adj, [ faftuofus, Latin; faf- 
tueux, faflueufe, Vrench.} Proud; 
haughty. Did. 


FAT. adj. [pet, Saxon.] 
1. Full-fed; plump; flefhy : the contrary 


to lean, 

When gods have hot backs, what fhall poor 
men do? For me, I am here a Windfor ftag, and 
the furrel, I think, pth’ forett. Shik/peure. 

Let our wives 
Appoint a mecting with this old far fellow. 
Shakfpeare, 

Tis a tine thing to be fat and fmooth. 

L Efirange. 


` 


DBEA`T 


Spare diet and labour will keep conftitutions, 
where this difpofition is the Rrongeft, froin being 
fa’: you may fee in an army forty tnoutand foot- 
foldicrs, without a fat man; and I dare aflirm, 
that by plenty and reit twenty of the forty thall 
grow Jat. ctrbuthnot, 


2. Coarfe; grofs. [ fat, French. } 
We’re hurry’d down 
This lubrique and adult'rate age ; 
Nay, added far pollutions of ourown, 
T’ increale the tteaming ordures of the Rage. 
i Dryden. 
5. Dull. 

O fouls! in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 

Fat minds, and ever-grov'ling on the ground. 
Dryden's Perfius, 
4. Wealthy; rich. 

Some ave allurecd to law, not on the contem- 
planon of equity, but on the promifing and 
picating thoughts of litigious terms, fxr conten- 
tions, and flowing fees. Milton, 

Thefe were terrible alarms to perfons grown fur 
and wealthy by a long and fuccefsful impotture. 

South. 

A fa? bencfice is that which fo abounds with 
an eftate and revenues, that aman may expend 
a great deal in delicacies uf eating and drinking. 

Aylife’s Parergen. 
Fat. n. J. An oily and fulphureous part 
of the blood; depofited in the cells of 
the membrana adipofa, from the innu- 
merable little veflels which are fpread 
amongft them. ‘The fat is tobe found 
immediately under the fkin, in mott 
parts of the body. There are two forts 
of fat; one yellow, foft, and lax, eafily 
melted ; another firm, white, brittle, 
and not fo eafily melted, called fuet or 
tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 
the bones for a third fort of fat. 
Quincy. 

In this ointment the firangeft and hardeit in- 
gredients tu come by, are the mofs upon the 
fkull of a dead man unburied, and the fars of a 
boar and a bear, killed in the act of gencration. 

Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

This membrane feparates an oily liquor called 
fur: when the fibres are lax, and the aliment too 
redundant, great part of it is converted into this 
oily liquor, Arbuthnot on aliments. 


Jo Yat. wv. a. [from the noun.) To 
make fat; to fatten; to make plump 
and flefhy with abundant food. 


Oh how this villany 
Doth fut me with the very thoughts of it! 
Stak/prare’s Litus cIndvonicus. 
Ere this 
I thould have futted all the region kites 
With this flave’s offal. Shak{peare's Hamlet. 
They fur fuch enemics as they take in the wars. 
that they may devour them, tbhbet 
The Canbees were wont to geld their children, 
on purpule to fv? and eat them. Locke. 
Cattle fated by good patture, after violent 
Motion, fometimes dic tuddenly. Arbutanot 


ZoFar. v.n. To grow fat; to grow 
full-fiefhed. 
Clarence, he is well repaid; 
He is frank’d up to furtizg for his pains. Shes, 
The one labours in tis duty with a good con- 
feience; the other, like a beati, but futrivg up 
for the flaughter. L’ Fjirange. 
An old ox fats as well, and is as goud, as a 
young. NJortimer, 


Fat. xn. Ezt Saxon; valve Dutch- 
This is generally written vat.] A veffe! 
in which any thing is put to ferment or 


be foaked. 
The furs thall overflow with wine and oil. Joel. 


A white ftone ufcd for flagging floors, for 


ciiterns, and tanncis futs, FF eodwurd on Foffiis. 


EAT 


FATAL. adi. { fatalis, Lat. fatal, Fr.) 
t. Deadly ; mortal; dettructive; caufing 
deflruction. 


O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow'd 

With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian bluod. 
Dryden's Aeneid. 

A palfy in the brain is moft dangerous; when 
it feizcth the heart, or organs of breathing, 
fatal. sirbuthnot on Dict. 

2. Proceeding by deftiny ; inevitable ; ne- 
ceffary. 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way 
of reafoning, that thefe things are fatal and nc- 
ceffary, it being in vain to be troubled at that 
Which we cannot help. Lillotjor. 

3. Appointed by deftiny. 

lt was fural tu the king to fight for his moncy ; 
and though he avoided to fight with enemies 
abroad, yet he was fill enforced to fight for it 
with rebels at home. Bacon’s Henry vil. 

It was 
Still fatal to tout Hudibras, 
In all his feats of arms, when leaf 
He dreamt of it, to profper beft. Hucdibras 

Bchold tue deitin’d place of your abodes ; 

For thus Anchifes prophecy'’d of old, 
And thus our fatal place of reit foretold. 
Dryden's sÆ&neid. 
O race divine; 
For beauty fill is fuza? to the line. Dryden, 
Farauisr n, /. [froin fate.] One who 
maintains that all things happen by in- 
evitable neceffity. 
Will the obitinate faraii/?s hnd fufficient apo- 


logy ? Watts. 
FATA omii n.o [ atale, French; from 
fatal. } 


1 Predeftination; predetermined order or 
feries of things and events; preordina- 
tion of inevitable caufes acting invinci- 


bly in perpetual fucceffion. 

The ftuicks held a fatulrty, and a fixed unal- 
terable courfe of events; but then they held alfo, 
that they fell out by a neceflity emergent from 
and inherent inthe things them{clves, which God 
him(clf could not alter. South, 

2. Decree of fate. 

By a (trange fatality men fuffer their diffenting 

to be drawn inte the fircam of the prefent vogue. 
King Charles. 
All the father’s precautions could not fecure 
the ton from the fatality of dying by a lion. 
L’ Efirange. 
3. Tendency to danger ; tendency to fome 
great or hazardous event. 

Scven times (even, or forty-nine, nine times 
nine, or cigl.ty-one, and leven times nine, or the 
years fixty-turce, is conceivcd to carry with it 
the mott confiderable fara/rty. Brown. 

FATALLY adv, [from 
1, Mortally ; deftruétively, even to death. 

Tne ftreum is fo tranfparent, pure and clear, 
That had the telr-cnamuured youth gaz’d here, 
So fatally decew'd he had not been, 

While he the burtoni, not his face, had feen. 
Denham, 
Tis the proceihon of a funeral vow, 
Which crucl laws tu Indian wives allow, 
When fatally their virtue they approve; 
Cheeriul in flames, and maityrs of their love. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable 
and invincible determination. 

To fay that the world was made cafually by 
the concurrence of atoms, is to affirm that the 
atoms compoled the world mechanically and 
fatally; only they were not fenhble of it. Bentley. 

Fa trarness. a. f. [from fatal.) Invin- 
cible necedfity. 


FATE. n.f. [ fatum, Latin.) 


1. Dettiny ; an eternal feries of fucceffive 


caufes, 


fatal.) : 


FAT 


Neceflity or chance 
Approach not me; and what 1 will iw fare. 
Milton. 
There is a necefity in fare 
Why fill the brave buld man is furtunate. Dryd. 
You mutt obey me foon o! late; 
Why will you vainly Mruggle with your fare / 
Dryden, 
When empire in its childhood firft appears, 
A watchful fate o'criccs its rifing years. Dryden, 
Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the fhaft from Cupid's bow. A. Philips. 
2. Event predetermined. 
Tell me what fares attend the duke of Suffi:lk ? 
By water ha'i he dic, and take hie end? Siat/p. 
3. Death; dettruction. 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top of late 
A chapel crown'd, 'tili in the common fate 
Th’ adjoining abbey fell. Denham, 
Looking, he feeds alone his famith’d eyes; 
Feeds ling'ring death, but looking not he dies; 
Yet ttill he chofe the lungeft way tu fate, 
Watting at once his life and his efate. Dryden. 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 
But who can bear th’ appruach of certain fare? 
Dryden. 
The whizzing arrow fings, 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings, Pope. 
4. Caufe of death. 
With full force nis deadly bow he bent, 
And feather’d fates anong the mules and fump- 
ters fent. Dryden. 
Fa'TeD. adj. [from fate. ] 
Ie Decreed by fate. 
She fled her father’s ragc, and with a train, 
Driv’n by the fouthera blafts, was fared here to 
reign. Dryden, 
2. Modelled in any manner by fate. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated; 
She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. The 
itricture uled by Dryden is unufual. 
Bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fated from force of iteel by Stygian charms, 
Sufpended fhone un high. Dryden's Æneid, 
4. Invelted with the power of fatal detere 


mination. Peculiar to Shal/peare. 
The fated tky 
Gives us free fcope. Shirk fpeare, 
BACK HE Re Gee ipesen m Saron i Phis 
word is found hkewife in the Perfian lan- 
guage. 
1. He by whom the fon or daughter is be- 
gotten. 

Father is a notion fuperinduced tothe ful-Rance 
or man, and reters only to an act of that thing 
called man, whereby he contributed to the genc- 
ration of one of his own kind. Locke, 

Son of Benfalem, thy further faith its the man 
by whom thou haft brea:h and lfe fpeaketh the 
word. Bacca. 

He fhall forget 
Father and mother, and tu his wife adhere. 
Miler, 
22° Pie frit’ ancefor. 
Te was kid 
It fhould not ftand in tuy pofterity ; 
But that mylelf thall be the root and furter 
Of many kings. Saatfpeare's Machesi. 
Abraham is the father ot us ali. Roma's 


3. The appellation of an old man. 
A poor blind man was accounted cunning in 
i prognofticating weather: Epfom, a lawyer, laid 
in feorn, Tell me, farter, when coth the ten 
change? The old man antwered, When fuch a 
wicked lawyer as you goeth tu heaven. Camden. 
4. ‘Lhe title of any man reverend forage, 
learning, and piety. 
You hall find one wetl accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned bifhops, 
Shak(peare’s Richardia. 
5. One who has given original to any tiing 
good or bad. 
4 U2 


POA NE 


Jubal was the father of all {ueh as handle the 
harp and organ. Genefis. 
Father of verfe. Pope. 


6. The ecclefiaftical writers of the firit 
centuries. 

Men may talk of the farkers, and magnify the 
fathers, and feem to make the authority of the 
Jathers next to infallible; and yet expofe them to 
contempt. Stilling fleet. 

=., One who a&s with paternal care and 
tendernefs. 

I was a father to the poor. Fob. 


He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord 
of all his houfc. Genefis, 


8. The title of a popi confeffor, parti- 
cularly of a jefuit. 
Formal in apparc!, 

In gst and countenance furely like a father. 
Shak/peare. 
There was a father of a convent, very much 
renowneG for his piety. and exemplary lite; and 
ws perfons under any great atHiion applicd them- 
felves to the moft eminent confeffors, our Leauti- 
ful votary took the opportunity of confeffing her- 
felt to this celebrated farher. Addijon, 


9. The title of a fenator of old Rome. 


From hence the race of Alban farders come, 
And the long glories of majeftick Rome. Dryden. 


10. Lhe appellation of the firk perfon of 
the adorable Trinity. 

Tie eternal Son of God efteemed it his meat 
and drrk to du the will cf his Father, and for his 
vbedience alonc obtained the greaictt glory. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
11. The compellation of God as creator. 

We have one Fur4er, even God. Fehn. 

Almighty and molt merciful Farker. 

Common Prayer. 
inbi 


FATHER-IN-LAW. [from father.] 
The father of one’s hufband or wife. 
{ mutt make my father-in-law a vilt with a 
greattrain and equipage. edditijen’s Spectator. 
To FA'THER. v. a. 
te To take; to adopt asa fon or daughter. 


Ay, goud youth, 
And rather father thee than mafter thee. Shakfp. 


2. To fupply with a father, of certain 
qualities. 
l am no ftronger than my fex, 
Being fo father`d and fo hufbanded. Skakfperre. 
How light and portable my pain feems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the 
king bow! 
He childed as I futher’, 
3. To adopt a compofition. 
Men of wit, 
Often farker’d what he writ. 


Shakfpeare. 


Swift. 
4. To afcribe to any one as his offspring, 

or production: with on. 
Ana lch we feem tc father any thing upon them 
more than is theirown, let them read. Hocker, 
My name was made ufe of by feveral perfons, 


ene of which was pleafed to father on me a ncw 
fet of productions. Swift. 


Magical relations comprehend effects derived 
and futierca upen hidden qualities, whereof, from 
reccived grounds of ait, no reafons are derived. 


Brown’s Vulgar Ervours) 


Fa'rHEeruoop. 2./, [from fether.] The 
character of a father; the authority of 
a father. 

Who can abide, that again the’ sown doctors, 
both of the micdle and leteft age, fix whole books 
ft.uuld by their futherhoeds of Trent be, under the 
pain of a curfe, imperoufly obtruded upon God 
and his church ? Hall. 

We might have had an entire notion of this fa- 
ther hood, or fatherly authority, Locke. 


FAT 

FA'THERLESS. adj. [from father.] Want- 
ing a father ; deftitute of a father. 

Ye fhall not afflict any widow, or fatherlefs 
child. Exodus. 

Our fatherléfs diftrefs was left unmoan’d; 
Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shat/p. 

The father/-/s hath no friend. Sandys. 

He caught his death the laft county feffions, 
where he would go to fee juftice done to a poor 
wicew woman and her fatkerlefs children. 

Addifon's Spectator. 

Fa'THERLINEssS, n. /. [from father.] The 
tendernefs of a father; parental kind- 
nefs. 

Fa'THERLY. adi. [from father.) Paternal; 
like a father; tender; proteCing; 
careful. 

Let me but move one queftionto your daughter, 
And, by that farerly and kindly power 
That you have an her, bid heranfwertruly. Shak. 

The part which cetcribes tie five, l uwe tu the 
piety and furherly affe@iion of our menarch t his 
fuitering fuljcéts. Dryden. 

Fa THERLY. adv. In the manner of a 
father. 

Thus Adam, father!y difpleas’d : 

O exccrable ton! fo to aipire 
Above nis brethren ! 

FA'THOM. n.f. [pæbm, Saxon. ] 

1. A meafure of lengih containing fix 
feet, or two yards; the fpace to which 
a man can extend both arms. 

The extent of this furkom, or diftance between 
the extremity of the fingers of ether nand upon 
expanfion, is equal unto the fpace Lctween the 
fole of the foot and crown. Brown. 

The arms fpread crufs in a @rcight linc, and 
meafurcd from the erd of tne long finger on une 
hand, to that of the other, a mealure equal to the 
fatuic, is named a fathom. Holder. 


2. It is the ufual meafure applied to the 
depth of the fea, when the line for 
founding is called the fathom line. 

Dive into the buttom of the decp, 


Where fathom-/ine could never touch the ground 
Shak/peare’s Henry 1v. 


3. Reach ; penetration ; depth of contriv- 
ance ; compafs of thought. 
Another of his farhem they have none 
To lead their bufinefs. Shakfpeare’s Othello, 
ZoFatHos. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Toencompafs with the arms extinded 
or encircling, 
2. Toreach; to matter. 
Leave, leave to fathom fuch high points as the fe: 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe. Drvd 
3. To found; to try with refpect to the 
depth. 
’Tis too firong for weak heads to try the heights 
and fathom the depths of his fights. Felecor. 
Our deptns who fataoms, Pope. 


4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom 


Milton 


his defign, 
Fa'THOMLESS. adisi [from futhem. } 
r. That of which no bottom can be found. 
2. That of which the circumference can- 

not be embraced. 

Will you with counters fum 

The vali proportion of his infinite; 

And buckle in a wafte molt fushomlcfty 

With fpans and inches fo diminutive 


or utmoft extent: as, Z cannct fathom | 


F A T 


Fa’tirerous. adj. È fatifer, Latin.] 
Deadly ; mortal; deflruétive. Dié. 
Fa'tiGasre. adj. [ fatigo, Latin.) Ea- 
fily wearied ; fufceptible of weannefs. 
To Fa'tiGate. v.a. [ fatigo, Latin.) To 
weary ; tofatigue; to tire; to exhauft 
with labour ; to opprefs with laffitude. 
Not in ufe. 
By and hy the din of war ’gan to pierce 
His ready tenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpicit 
Requicken'd what in flefh was farigare, 
And to the battle came ac. Shak/peare, 


FATIGUE. nf. [ fatigue, French; Ja- 
tigo, Latin. ] 


1. Wearinefs; laffitude. 


2, The caufe of wearinefs; labour; toil. 
The great Scipio fought honours in his youth, 

and endured the fufigues with which ne purchal @ 
them. Dryden, 
To FATIGUE. . 4. { fatiguer, French ; 
fatigo, Latin.) To tire; to weary ; to 
harafs with toil; to exhanft with labour. 


Tie min who ftruggles in the fight, 
Fatigues lett arm as well as right. Prior. 


FATKIDNEYED. adj, [ fat and kidney.) 
Fat: by way of reproach or contempt. 
Peace, ye futkidney’d raical; what a brawling 
do’ ft thou kecp! Saak{peare’s Henry ix. 


Fa'tiinc. n. /. [from fat.] A young 
animal fed fat for the flaughter. 
The caf and the young lion, and the farlinz, 
fhall lic down together, and a htele child tha!! 
lead them. Vfaian, 


Fa TNER. n.f. [ftom fat.] That which 
gives fatnefs. 
Tine wind was weft, on which that philofepher 
beitowed the encomium of fazner of the carth. 


wrk: tunes, 
Fa'tness. 2. f. [from fat.] 
1. The quality of being fat, plump, or 
full-fed. 
2. Fat; greafe ; fulnefs of fleth. 


And by his fide rode loathfume gluttony, 
Deformed cresture, on a filthy fwine; 

His belly was upblown with juxury, 
And eke with futuefs {wollen were bis eyen. 
Farry Queen. 
3. Un&uous or greafy matter, 3 

Earth and water, mingled by the heipof the: 
fun, gather a nitrous fare fs. Bacon, 

a. Oleaginoufnefs ; fliminefs; un&uouf- 
nefs. 

But the olive-trec faid unto them; thould T 
leave my futnefs woerewith by me they honour 
God and maa, and fo to be promoied over the 
trees ? Judges. 

By realon of the futvefs and heavinefs of the 
ground, Ezypt did not produce metals, wood, 
pitch, and (ume fruits. Arbuthnot. 

5. Fertility ; fruitfulnefs. fy 
God gise thee of tue dew of heaven, and the 
fatnefs of the tarth, and plenty of corn and wine. 
Gen fis. 
6. That which caufes fertility. 
When around 
The clouds drop futneft, in the middle fky, 
The dew fufpended ftaid, and left unmoift 
The excerable glebe. Pailipe, 

Vapours and ciouds fecd the plants uf the 
earth with the balm of dews and the fatnefs of 
fhewers. Benthy. 

To Fa'TTEN. v. a. [from fat. ] 


As fears and reafons ? Shakfpeare. 
Fatiicar. adj. [ fatidicus, Latin; fa- 
tidique, French.] Prophetick; having 
the power to foretel future events. 
The oak, of all other trees only fatrdical, told 


them what a fearful unfortunate bufinefs this 
wouid prove, Lowel. 


1. To feed; to make flefhy ; to plump 
with fat. 

Frequent hlood-letting, in finall quantities, 
often increafeth the force of the organs of digeflion, 
and fattencth and increafeth the diftemper. 

<Arbuthnce on Diet, 
2, To make fruitful, 


i O eet 


: , GR RATU 


Town of tuff to fatten land. Lik. Londincnfis. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch aught of mine; 
Tius falehion clic, not hitherto withfood, 
Thefe hoftile Golds fhall faren with tuy blood. 
Dryden. 
3. To feed grofsly ; to increafe. 
Ob{cene Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tybei’s hungry fhores, 
And futtens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 


To Fa'TTEN. v.n. [from fat.] To grow 
fat ; to be pampered ; to grow flelhy. 
All agree to fpoil the publick guod, 
And villains fatten with the brave man’s laboure 
Otway. 
Apollo cheek’d my pride, and bad me feed 
My fate’ning flocks, nov dare beyond the reed. 
Dryden. 
Yet then this tittle fpot of carth well till’d, 
A num’rous family with plenty fll'd, 
The good Nd man and torifty houfewife fpent 
Their days in peace, and farten'd with content ; 
Enjoy'd the dregs of lite, and liv'd to fee 
A long-defeenuding healthful progeny. © Dryden. 
Tygers and wolves thall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphin futten on the mead, 
And every element exchange its kind, 
When thriving honeity in courts we And. 


Granville. 
Fa'try. adj. [from fat.) Unĝuous; 


vleaginous 3 greafy ; partaking of the 
nature of fat. 

The lke cloud, if oily or fares, will not dif- 
charge; not becaufe it licker fitter, but becaule 
air preyeth upon water, and Aime and fire upon 
oil. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

The gowd 
And thirty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refen'ment fly 
Her fatty Abies, and witi tendrils creep 
Diverfe, detctting contact. Phil ps. 

The common fymptoms of the muriatick (curvy 
arc, a fuline tafte m the fpittle, «nd a lixisial 
urine, fometimes with a furry fubfance hke a 
thin ikin a-top. «di buthnot on Aliments 

Fatuity. n. f. [ fatuile, French; fiom 
fatuous.) Foolithnefs ; weaknefs of mind; 
morbid; feeblenefs of intelle&. 

It bad argued a very thort fight of things, and 
extreme fatui’y of mind in me, to bind my own 
bands at their requeft. King Charles. 

Thefe fymptums were fu high in fume as tu 
produce a tort of fatuity of madnefs. Arbuthnot. 

FA’TUOUS. ads. [ fatuus, Latin. ] 
1. Scupid ; foolith; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatucus extravagants, 
while yet ourfelves have a confiderable dole of 
what makes them to. Glanville. 

2. Impotent; without force; illufory : 
alluding to an żgnis fatuus. 

And when that tame finds combuftible earth, 
Thence furtuous Ares and meteors take their birth 

Denham 
Fatwitten. adj. [ fat and wit.) Heavy ; 
dull; fupid. 

Thou art to fatwrtte.! with drinking old fack, 
and unbuttoning thee afte: fupper,eand fleeping 
upon benches in the afternoon, that thou haft for- 
gotten. Shulfpeare’s Henry rv. 


Fa’ucet. n. / [ faufet, French ; fauces, 
Jatin.) The pipe inferted into a veffel 
to give vent to the liquor, and topped up 
by a peg or {piggot. It is fometimes 
improperly written foffet. 

You were outa good wholefome forenoon in 
hearing a caufe between an orange-wife and a 
fof t-teller, and adjourned a controverfy of three 
pence toa fecond audience. Shakfpeare. 

If you are fent down to draw drink, and find it 
will not run, blow ftrongly into the faucet, and it 
will immediatcly pour into your mouth, Swf. 


FAU 
Fa'UCHION. n. f. [See Farcuion.] A 
crooked fword. i 
A fistely tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore ; 
A foldicr’s fauckion, and afeaman’s oar, Dryden, 
PHUFLL. un. f. [French] ‘The fruit 
ofa fpecies of the palm-tree. 
Favitious. adj. { favilla, Latin, ] Con- 
fitting of afhes, 

As to forciclling of ftrangers, from the fungous 
particles about the wicks of the candle, it only 
fignificth a maif air about them, hindering the 
avolation of light and the feviluus particles. 

Brows. 

Fa'uLCon. { See | Farcon. 

a 2 A ce ` 

FA'ULCONRY. } l FALCONRY. 

FAULT. aaeh fart, “faures Prench; 
faltar, to be deficient, Spanifh. The / is 
fometimes fonnded; and fomettmes mute. 
In converfation it is generally fup- 
prefled. ] 

1. Offence ; Mcht crime ; fumewhat liable 
to cenfure or objection. 

The prophet chufeth rather to charge them with 
the fault of making a liw unto themfelves, than 
the crime of trantgiefing a law which God had 
made. Hocker. 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the 
truc God, but only that it was not clear and diftin® 
enougn. Stilling fleet. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault : 

Then what mult he expect that ftill proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 
i Dryden. 

If you like not my poem, the fault may pufi- 
bly bein my writing; but more probably ‘ts in 
your morals, which cannot bear the truth of it. 

Dryden. 

They wholly miflake the nature of criticifm, 

who think its bufinefs ts principally to fiad fuut. 
Dryden 

To be dchious of a good name, and careful to 
do every thing, that we innocently may to obtain 
it, is fo far trom being a fault, even in private 
perfons, that it is thew great and indifpenfible 
duty. ctetcrbury. 

Before his facred name flies ev'ry fault, 

And cach exalted ftanza teems with thought. 
Pope. 
Which of our thrum-eap'd anccftors found 
fault, 
For want of fugar-tongs, or fpoons for fal? 
King. 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they 

never cumplain, nor find fault with the times. 
Swift. 
2. Defe& ; want; abfence. 

I could tell to thee, as tu one it pleafes me, for 
fault of a better, to call my friend, I could he fad, 
and fad indeed too. Shakfpearc. 

3. Puzzle ; difficulta : as, the inquirer is 
at a fault. 

To FAULT. vu. 2. [fromthe noun.) To 
be wrong; to fail. 

Which moved him rather in eclogucs than 
otherwile to write, Minding to furnifh our tongue 
in this kind wherein it fec/teth. Spenfer. 


Zo Fauut. v.a. Tocharge with a fault; 
to accufe. 


For that I will not faule thee, 
But for humblenets cxhaulft thee. Old Sorg. 


Fa'uLTER. n. f. [from fauit.] An ot- 


fender ; one who commits a fault. 
Then fhe, behold the fuu/ter here in fight; 
This hand committed that fuppofed offence. 
Furr fax. 


FA'ULTFINDER. n. fe [fault and sind. | 
A cenfurer ; an objector. 

Fa/uttity. adv. {from faulty.) Not 
rightly; improperly; defectively; er- 
roneoully. 


FAV 


Fa‘uttTiness. n.f. [from faulty.] 
t. Badnefs; vitioulnefs ; evil difpofition. 

When rer judgment was to be praftifed in 
knowing faultinifs by his frit token, fhe was 
like a young fawn, who casing in the wind of 
the hunters, doth not know whether it be a thing 
ur no to be efchewed, Sidney, 

2. Delinquency ; actual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, 
that the faserac/s of their people herctoture is 
laid open. Hosker n 

Fa'utteess. adj, [from fault.) Ex- 
empt from fault ; perfect; completety 
excellent. 

Wiere for our fins he fanltl:fs (uffered pain, 
There where he died, and where he liv’d again. 

Fairfax. 

Who durf thy fault fs figure thus deface ! 

Dryden's Eneid. 

Whoever thinks a faulrlefs piece to fec, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor c'er thal) be. 

Pope. 

Fa‘uuty.ady.[ fautif, French, from fault. | 

t. Guilty of a fault; blamable; crimi- 
nal; not innocent. 

The king doth {peak as one which is fauly. 

2 Sanuel. 
Can thus 

Th’ image of Gud in man, created once 

So goodly and eret, though fus/ty fince ! 

To fuch unfightly futterings be debas’d. Milton. 

2. Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them fet down for per- 
petuity, is three ways faulty; face/ty.in omitting 
fume things which in leripture are of that nature, 
as, namely, the difference that ought to he of 
pattors, when they grow to any great multitude ; 
faulty in requiring do€turs, deacons, and widows, 
as things of perpetual necetlty by the law of 
God, which in truth are nothing le(s; fuu/ty alfo 
in urging forme things by fcripture mutable, as 
their lay elders. Hovker. 

3. Defective; bad in any refpect; not fit 
for the ufe intended. 

By accident of a fus/ty helmet that Parker 
had on, he was ftricken into tne mouth at the 
firit courfe, fo that he died prefently. Bacon. 

To FA'VOUR. v.a. | faveo, Latin. ] 
t, T'o fupport ; to regard with kindaefs 5 
to be propitious to ; to countenance. 

Of all the race of filver-winged Hies 
Was none move favourable, nor more fair, 
Whilf Hezven did favour his felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldeit fon and heir 

Of Mufcarol. Spenfers 
The fclf-tame gods that arm’d the queen of 

Troy, 

May favour Tamora the qucen of Goth Shak/p, 
Men favour wonders. Bacon's Nat. iif. 
Fortune fo favoured him, that the town at his 

frit coming furrendered unto him. Knolles. 

The good Aineas am L cal’; a name, 

While fortune futour’d, not uaknowi. to fame. 

Dryden. 

OW happy youth! and favonr’ d of the tkics, 

Diftingeith’d cure of guardian deities. Pope. 
2. To afıft with advantages or convêni- 
ences.. 

No one place about it is weaker than anather, 
to ferucur iin cnemy in his approaches. Addijon. 

. ‘Yo refembie in feature. 

The porter owned that the gentleman favoured 

his matter. Spe€ator. 
4. Toconduce to; to contribute. 


Favour. n.f. (favor, Latin; faveur, 
French. ] 

1. Countenance; kindnefs; kind regard ; 
propitious alpect : with of before the 
tavourer. 

it pleas’d your majefly to turn your looks 
Of faveur from mylell, and all our honfe. 
Shak/peare’s Henry Ive 


AV 
The child Samuel was in favour, poe with | 
| 


the Lord and alfo with men. Jami 

They got not rhe land by their own tw ord; but 
thy right hand and thine arm, and the Ta of 
thy countenance, 
them. 


becaufe thou halt a furour unto 

Byam 
His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, 

Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Wal 


This favour, had it been employed on a more 
dcferving fut 
your nature; 
charity. 


ject, had been an cHeét of jultice in 

but, as placed on me, is only 

Dryden's Aureng, Pref. 

2. Support ; ; defence ; vindication ; incl- 

nation to favour: with of DEANE thing 
favoured. 

The pleafures which thefe (criptures afcribe to 
religion, are of a kind very ditfevent from thofe 
in favour of which they are here alleged. Rogers. 

At play, among (trangers, we are apt to find 
our hopes and wifhes engaged on a fudden in 
favour of one fide more than another. 

They were invited from all parts for the ufc of 
kings, princes, and minitters. And in thoit, 
the favour of learning was the humour and mode 
of the age. Temple. 


3. Kindnefs granted ; benevolence fhown. 
All favours and punithments paffed by him, 
all offices and places of importance were dittri- 
buted to his favourites. Sidney. 
The race is not to the fwift, nor yet favour to 
meh of kill. Eccles. 
O, my royal mafter! 
The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. 
A. Philips. 
4. Lenity; mildnefs; mitigation of punith- 
ment. 
I could not diftover the lenity and favour of 
this fentencc ; 
ous than gentle. | 


5. Leave; good will; pardon. 
awrornily Macbeth, we {tay upon your leifure, 
—Give me your fatsur ; 
wrought 
With things forgot. Shakfpeare. 
Yct ere we enter into open act, 
With favour, ‘twere no lofs if’t might be inquir'd 
What the condition of thefe aims would be. 
Ben Jenjon. 
» let us treat of 


but conceived it rather to be rigor- 


Suift 


my dull brain was 


Come down, faid Raynard 
peace : 
A peace, with all my foul, faid Chanticlecr; 
But, with your favour, I will treat it here. 
Dryden. 
6. Obje& of favour; perfon or thing fa- 
voured. 

Allthefe his wond’rous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favour; him, for whem 
All thefs nis works fo wond’rous he ordain’d. 

Milten. 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

And every one his tovefuit will advance \ 
Unto his feveral miitrefs, which they'll] know 
Ey favours feveral which they did bettow. Shat/. | 

It is received that it helpeth to continue love, 
if one wear the hair of the party beloved; and 
perhaps a glove, or other like fureur, may is 
well do it. Bacon's Nat. Hij. 

A blue ribband tied round the fword-arm, I 
conceive to he the remains of thet cuftom of 
wearing a miltrefs’s fuvcwr on fuch occafions of 
old. Speater. 


8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this faveur for me, 
and ftick it in thy cap. Shak/p. Henry v. 

o. Feature; countenance. It is now little 
ufed. 

That is only fuitable in laying a foul complexion 
upon a filtny faveur, fetting forth both im Nut- 
tithnefs. Sidney. 

Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftaid upon fome farur that it loves. Shaif. 

Difleat thy favour with an ufurped beard 

Shak/peare's Othello. 


FAV 


There 's no goodnefs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a faveur 
To trumpet fech A tidings? Shakfprare, 
Yet well I remember 
The favours of thefe men: were they not minc? 
Did they not fomctime cry, all hail! to me? 
Shak[peare’s Richard 13. 
A youth of fine favour and fhape. Bacon. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate 
the hardnefs of their favour, and by the pulchri- 
tude of their fouls makeup what is wanting in 
the beauty of their bodies. South. 


Fa’vournaBie. adj. [ favorable, Fr- 
me abilis, Latin. ] 


. Kind; propitious; affe€ticnate. 

Panbue Plantagenet! molt gracious prince, 

Lend favourable car to our requeft. Shak/peare. 
2. Palliative ; tender; averfe from cenfure. 

None can have the fannie thought, 

That to obey a tyrant's will they fought. Dryden. 
. Conducive to; contributing to; pro- 
pitious. 

People are multiplied in a country by the tem- 
per of the climate, favourable to generation, 
health, and long life. Temple, 

4. Accommodate ; convenient. 

Many good officers were willing to ftay there, 
as a place very favourable for the making levies of 
mien. Clarendon - 


5. Beautiful; well favoured; well fea- 
tured. Obfolete. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poffeis the empire of the «ur, 
Was none more fuvourabie, nor morc fairy 
Than Clarion the eldef fon and heir 
Of Mutfcarol. Spenfer. 

FA'VOURABLENESS. n.f. [from favour- 
able.| Windnefs; benignity. 


Fa’vournasry. adv. [from favourable. ] 
Kindly; with favour; with tendernefs ; 
with kind regard. 

Touching actions of common life, there 1s not 
any defence more favourably heard than theirs 
who allege finccrely for themfelves, that they 
did as necefity conftrained them. Hosker. 

She goeth about feeking fuch as are worthy of 
her, and dheweth herfelt favourably unto them in 
the ways. Wi jdtom. 

The violent will condemn the character of Ab- 
falom, as either too fuveurahbly or tou hardly 
drawn. Dryden. 


We are naturally inclined to think fuvourab/y 
of thofe we love. Rogers. 


Re, VouRED. participialad;. {from favour. } 
~ Regarded with kindnefs. 


Oft with fome faveur’? traveller they ftrav, 
And fhine before him all the defert way. Pope 


[from favour, the noun.) Featured. 

Always conjoined with well or ill. 
Or her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which the daily fed; 
Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 
Of tundry hape, yet all i// favoured. Fairy Q. 

The il/-fareured and lean-Hethed kine did eat 
up the feven wwell-feveured and fat kine. Genefis. 


Fa'vouREDLY. adv. [from faveured. | 
Always joined with well or ill, in a fair 
or foul way ; with good or bad appear- 
ance. 


Fa'vourer. n. f. [from favour.} One 
who favours; one who regards with 
kindnefs or tendernefs ; awellwifher; a 
friend. 

If we fhould upbraid them with irreligious, as 
they do us with tuperttitious favors, the anfwer 
which herein they would make us, let them ap- 
ply unto tnemfelves. Hocker. 

Do I not know you for a fazourer 
Of this new {cét? ye are not found. Saakfp. 
Being now a favcurer to the Beton. Shakjp 
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FAU 


Conjure their friends they nad, labour for 
Morc, 
Solicit all reputed favourers. Daniel's Civil War. 
All the favourers of magick were the mok 
profeit and bitter enemies to the chriftian religian. 
Adilin. 
Fa'vourtre. n. f [ favorite, French; 
eoa Italian. ] 


A perfon or thing beloved; one re- 
garded with favour ; any thing i in which 
pleafure is taken ; that which is re- 


garded with particular approbation or 
affection. 

Every particular matter in criticifm has his fa- 
weurite pailiges in an author,  shddif. Sp:ttarse. 

Su fathers tpeaky perfufafive fpeech and maid t 
Their fage experience to the fav’ rite child, Pope. 

One chofen as a companion by a fupe- 
riour; a mean wretch whofe whole buii- 
nefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and punithments paffed by Fim, 
all offices and places of importance were diftri- 
huted to his favourites. Sidney. 

l was a Theflian gentleman, who, by init- 
chance, having killed a favourite of the prince 
of that country, was purtued to cruclly, that in 
no place but by favour or cortuption they wouid 
obtain my detiruction. Shinty, 

The great man down, vou mark, his fat'rere 

tliies; 

The poor advanc’'d, makes friends of enemies. 

Shakipeare’s Hamiet. 
Bid her fteal into the plathed bower, 

Where honcy-fuckles, ripen’d by the fun, 

Forhid the tun to enter; like to furourites, 

Made proud Ly princes that advance their pride 

Againit that power that bred it. Shal/prace. 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing murc jealous 
than a favourite, elpectally towards the wating 
time, and futpeét of fatiety. Wottor. 

This man was very capable of being a great 
fatsurite to a great king. Clarendon, 

What faa" rites gain, and what the nation owes, 
Fly the forgettul world. Pope. 


Fa'vourtess. adj. [from favour. ] 

1. Unfavoured; not regarded with kind- 
nefs; having no patronage; without 
countenance. 

z. Unfavouring ; UNpropitious. 

Or thet padde € I have fought the fight, 
Yer no where can her fnd; fuch happinets 
Heaven doth me envy, and fortune favonric/s. 
Fairy Queen. 
Fa'usen. n.f. A fort of large eel. 
He left the waves to walh; 

The wave fpiung entrails, about which famers 

and other hth 

Did Malc. Chapman’s Tiacds, 
Fa'ussEBRAYE. 2. /. A {mall mount of 

earth, four fathom wide, erected on 

the level round the foot of the rampart, 
to fire upon the enemy, when he is fo 
far advanced that you cannot force him 
back; and alfo to receive the ruins which 
the cannons make in the body of the 
place. Harris. 

Fa’uronr. n. f. [Latin ; fauteur, French. ] 

Favourer ; countenancer ; fupporter. 

I am neither author or feutor of any fect: I 
will have no man addict himielf to me; but if 
I have any thing right, defend ìt as truth’s, not 
mine. Ben Fonfon. 

The new mountain inthe Lucrine lake, which 
is alleged, by the fautors of this opinion, as an 
inftance in behalf of ity was not raifed thus. 

WM codavard, 

Fa’utress. 2. f [fautrix, Latin; fau- 
trice, French.) A woman that Rots 
or fhows countenance. 


It made him pray, and prove 
Minerva’s aid his fuutrefs Mill, 


tv 


Chapman, 


BEA 


He coms from banifhment to the fuutreft of 
liberty, from the barbarous to the polite. Garth, 
Fawn. n. /. [ faon, French, from fan, in 
the old French, a child, probably from 
infans, Latin.} A young deer. 

Lovking my love, I go from place to place, 
Like a young faton that late hath loft the hind; 
And teek each where, where lait I faw her face, 
Whofe image yet I carry freth in mind, Spenfer. 

The buck is called the Grit year a faw, the 


fecond year a prickct. Stabjpeare. 
The colt hath about four year of growth ; and 
fo the farvu, and fo the calf. Bacon, 


Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly fprcads the flow’ry lawn. 
Pope. 
To FAWN. v.n. [of uncertain original. 
Perhaps a contraction of the French 
fanfan, a term of fondnefs for children. ] 
1. To court by frifking before one, asa 
dog. 
The dog ftraight fawned upon his mafter for 
old knowledge. Sidney, 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound. Shatfpeare. 
2. To court by any means. Ufed of 


animals. 
Inftead thereof he kifs’d her weary feet, 
And lick'd her lily hands with farvning tongue, 
As he her wrong'd innocence did wect. 
Fairy Queen. 
Is it not range that a rational man fhou!d 
worlhip an ox? that he ould faren upon his 
dog? bow himfelf before a cat? and adore leeks 
and garlick ? South, 
3. To court fervilely. 
My love, forbear to faw upon their frowns ; 
What danger or what forrow can befall thee, 
So long as Edward is thy conftant friend? Shot. 
And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would’ ft Le 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fuwn’d, and cring’d, and fervilcly adox'd 
Heav’n'’s awful monarch? Milren’s Par. Laf. 
Whom Ancus follows, with a futuning air ; 
But vain within, and proudly popular, Dryden. 
Dext’rous the craving fawnixg croud to quit, 
And pleas’d to ’fcape from flattery to wit. Pepe 
4. To bring forth a fawn. 
Fawn. nu. fi A fervile cringe; low flat- 
tery. 
You will! rather thew our gentle lowts 
How you can frown, than {pend a faten upon 
them 
For the tnlicritance of their loves. Shakfpeare. 


Fa’wner. n.f. [from fawn.) One that 

fawns; one that pays fervile courthhip. 

By foftnefs of behaviour we have arrived at 

the appellation of fawners. Spefator. 

Fa’wnincry. adv. [from fawn.) Ina 
cringing fervile way. 


FEA 
fweep; fyken, Dutch, to ftrike.] To 


whip; to chailife ; to beat. 


Fevarty. n. f. [ feaulite, Freach. ] Duty 


due to a fuperiour lord; fidelity to a 

matter; loyalty. 
Iam in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And lafting fealty to the new-made king. Shady’ 

Let my fovercign 
Command my elideft fon, nay all my fons, 
As pledges ot my fealty and love. — Shulypeare. 
Man diiobcying, 
Difloyal, breaks his fea/ty, and fins 
Againft the high fupremacy of Heav’n.  Aiiiton, 
Ech bird and beaft behold 

After their kinds: 1 hring them to receive 

From thee thcir names, and pay thee fea/ty 

With low fubjcction. Milton's Pavadife Loft, 
Wocther his nrl defign be to withdiaw 

Our fea/ty from God, or to difturb 

Conjugal love, Milton's Paradife Laf. 


FEAR. n. / [peayan, Saxon, to fear; 


Ive 


2o 


3. 


vacr, Dut. feakle, Erfe.) 
Dread; terrour; painful apprehenfion 
of danger. 
Fear is an uneafinefs of the mind, upon the 
thought of future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 
Trembling fear still to and fro did fly, 
And found no place where fafe fhe throwd him 


might. Fairy Queen. 
For fear was upon them, becaufe of the people 
of thofe countries. Ezra. 


What then remains? Are we depriv'd of will? 
Mutt we not wifh, for fear of withing ill? 
Dryden. 
Fear, in general, is that pafion of our nature 
whercby we are excited to provide for our fecu- 
rity upon the approach of evil. Rogers, 
Awe; dejection of mind at the pre- 
fence of any perfon or thing; terrour 


imprefled : with of before that which 


impreffeth, 
And the fear of you, and the dread of you, 
fhail be upon every beak. Cenejis. 


Anxiety ; folicitude. 
The principal fear was for the holy temple. 
Mac. 


4. That which caufes fear, 
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Antony, ftay not by his fide : 
Thy demon, that’s the fpirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cefar is not; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being over-power'd. Shak. 


. The objeét of tear. 


Except the God of Abraham and the fear of 
Ifaac had been with me. Genefis. 


6. Something hung up to fcare deer by 


its colour or noife. 

He who ficeth from the noife of the fear Mall 
fall into the pit, and he that cometh up out of 
the midit of the pit fhall be taken in the fnare 

Lfaiah, 


Fa'xep. adj. [from pex, Saxon, hair.) | fear. n. f. [peopa, Saxon.] A compa- 


Hairy. Obfolete. 


They could calla comet a faxed ftar, which 
is ali one wich ftella crinita; or cometa. Camden. 


Fay. n.f. | fee, French. 
1. A fairy ; an elf. 
And the yellow-tkirted fays 
Fly after the night ftecds, 
Leaving their nvon-lov'd araze. Milton, 
Yc tylphs and fylphids, to your chief give ear; 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear ! 
Pope. 
2. {from fos, French.) Faith. Wholly 
obfolete. 
Their ill haviour garres men miffay, 
Both of their do&trinc and their fay. Spenfer. 
FE'ABERRY. n. fe [grofularia.] A goofe- 
berry. Da 


Jo FeaGue. v. a. [Gower ufes To feige, 


nion, Obfolete. 
But fair Clariffa to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him’had many pledges dear. 
Fairy Queen, 


To Fear. v.a. [feanan, Saxon. ] 


I 


. To dread; to confider with apprehen- 


fions of terrour ; to be afraid of. 
Now, fur my life, Hortenfio fears his widow, 
— Then never truft me if Tbe aftaid 
— You are very fenfible, yct you mifs my fenfe ; 
I mcan Hortenho ts afraid of you.  Shatfpeare 
To fear the foc, fince fear oppreffeth ftrength, 
Gives, in your weaknefs, itrengzh unto your foc 
Shukfpaare’s Richard v1 
There fhall rife up a kingdom, and it Mall be 
eared above all the kingdoms before it. 2 Efa. 
When I view the beauties ot thy fice, 
I jeur not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace. 


Dryden. 
for to cenlure; Jiga, German, to|2z. To fright; to terrify; to make afraid. 


| ae Om 


The inhabitants, being feared with the Spa. 
niards Minding and buining, fled from their 
dwellings. Carew, 

We mut not make a (carecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Shak/p, 

Some fitting on the hatches, would fcem there, 
With hideous gazing, to fear away fcar. Donne, 

Jo FEAR. v. n. 

1. To live in terrour ; to be afraid. 

Well you may fear too far, 

—Safer than truit too far: 
Let me fill take away the arms I fear, 
Nor fear Rill to be karm’d. Shak /peare, 
If any fuch be here, if any fear 
Lefs for his perion than an ill report ; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life. 
Shak fpeare'sCoridunus, 

2. To be anxious. 

Then Ict the grcedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain; 

And pray to gods that will not kear, 

While the debating winds and billows bear 

His wealth into the main, Dryden's Horace, 
Sec, pious king, with diff’rent ftrife, 

Thy ftruggling Albion’s bofom torn : 

So much fhe fears for William's life, 

That Mary’s fate fhe dare not mourn. Prior. 

FE'ARFUL. adj. [ fear and full. } 

1. Timorous; timid ; eafily made afraid. 
He ’s gentle, and not fearful. Shak [peare, 
Them that are of a fearful heart. Ifaiak, 

2. Afraid. It has of before the object of 

fear, 

The Irifh are more fearful to offend the law 
than the Englifh. Davies on Irelande 

I have made my heroine fearful of death, 
which neither Caffandra nor Cleopatra would 
have been. Dryden, 

3. Awful; to be reverenced. 

Wino is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful 
in praifes ! Exodus, 

4. Terrible; dreadful; frightful; im- 

prefling fear. 

Neither fait to friend, nor fearful to foe. 

Afcham's Schoolnafer, 

Again fuch monfters God maintained his 
own, by fearful execution of extraordinary judg- 
meni upon them. Hecker, 

What God did command touching Canaan, 
concerneth not us any otherwife than only as a 
Jearful pattern of his juft difpleafure. Hosker, 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazc- 


ment, 
Inhabits here : fume heav’nly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. Shat[peare, 
(t is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God. lleb. 


Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearfu! and 
dangerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible 
and frequent earthquakes, and then there will 
be found no comparifon. Raleigh. 

This is the natural fruit of fin, and the prefent 
revenge which it takes upon finners, befides 
that fearful punifhment which fhall be afi&ted 
on them in another life. Tilletjon, 

Fe’aRFULLY. adv. [from fearful. ] 
1. Timoroufly ; in fear. 
In fuch a night 
Did Thifbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew, 
And faw the houn’s thadow. Shak fpeare, 
2. Terribly; dreadfully. . 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 

Looks fearful/y on the confined deep. Shakip. 


FE'ARFULNESS. n. f. [from fearful, } 
1. Timoroufnefs ; habitual timidity. 
2. State of being afraid ; awe; dread. 

It ts credible that the acknowledgment of our 
own unwottuinefs, cur profeffed fearfulnefs to 
afk any thing, otherwife than only for his (ake 
to whom God can deny nothing, that this fhould 
be noted for a popifh errour 2 Hooker, 

A third thing that makes a government juttly 
defpifed, is fearfulnefs of, and mean compli- 
ances with, bold popular offenders, Sousa, 


FEK 


Fearcvesty. adv. [from fearl-/.] With- 
out terrour ; intrepidiy. 

*Tts matter of the greatett aftonithment to ob- 
ferve the ftupid, yet comman holdnefs of men, 
who fo frarlefly cxpofe themfelves to this moft 
formidable of perils. Decay of Prety 

Fe'arresness. n.. f. [from fearlefs.| 
Exernption from fear ; intrepidity ; cou- 
rage ; boldnefs. 

He give inftances of an invincible courage, 
and feerle/nefs in danger. Claremten. 

Fe'arvess. adi. [trom fear.] Free from 
fear; intrepid ; courageous ; bold: with 
of before the fubject. 

From the ground the fear/efs doth arife 
And walxeth forth without fufpe of crime. 

Fairy Queen. 

The flaming feraph, fearlefs, tnough alone 
Encompafs'd round with foes, thus anfwer’d 

bold. Milton. 

A nation, whofe ditinguihing character it is 
to be more fear'efs of death and danger than any 
erncr. Te:nple. 

FeĘasierLiry. n. f. [from feafible.] 
1. Practicability. 
2. A thing practicable. 

Mex often {waliow falities for truths, dubio- 
fities for certainties, pofiviilieies for feaftbilieies, 
and things impotlible for pofibilities themfelves. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


FE’ASIBLE. adj. [fuifible, Fr.) Prac 
ticuble ; fuch as may be effeQed; fuch 
as may be done. 

We conclude many things impoffibilitics, 
wach yet areeafy feufbles. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
Things are feafibie in tiem{clves; elfe the eter- 
nal wildom of God would never have advifed, 
and much Icfs have commanded them South. 


Ye'astpry. adv. ffrom feafble.| Pra&i- 
cabiy. 


FEAST. af { fefle, French ; felum, Lat.] 
xy. An entertainment of the table; a 
{umptuous treat of great numbers. 
Here ’s our chicf guett. If he had been for- 
gotten, 
lt had been as a gap in our great fea. Shakfp. 
On Pharaoh's birthday he made a feaff unto 
all his fervants. Genesis. 
The lacy of the leafordain’d a fea/, 
And mace the Jady of the flow’r her gueft ; 
When lo! a bow'r alcended on the plain, 
Waith fudden feats ordain’, and large for either 
train. Dryden. 
2. An anniverfary day of rejoicing either 
on a civil or religious occafion: op- 
pated to a faf. 
This day is cailed the fea? of Crifpian Shak/ 
2. Something delicious to the palate. 
Many people would, with realon, prefer rhe 
g'iping of an hungry belly to thofe difhes which 
are a feaj? to others. > Locke 
Jo Feast. v. x. [from the noun.) To 
eat fumptuoufly ; to cat together ona 
day of joy. 
Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did fev ff together. Stabfpeare’s Henry iv. 
The parih finds, indeed; but our church 
wardens 
Feafl on the filver, and give us the farthings. 
Gay, 
To FEAST. v.a. 
1. To entertain fumptuonfly ; to enter- 
tain maynificently. 
He was cntertamed and feafed by the king 
with great flew of favour. Haywar.. 
2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify 
Juxurioufly. 
All tnefe arc our’s, all nature’s excrllence, 
W hafe tahe or [mell can blefs the feaffed lenfe. Dry. 


Fe'aster. u. f, [from feafl.] 


Et TS 


r. One that fares delicioufly. 
Thofe feajfers could {peak ot grcat and many 
excellencies in manna. Taylor. 
2. One that entertains magnificently. 
Fe'astruc. adj. [ fea and full. } 
1. Feftive; joyful. 
The virgins alfo fhall on feaftfil days 
Vifit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 
Fiom whence captivity and lofs of eyes. Milton. 
Therefore be fure 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feafful 
friend, 
Paffes to blifs at the mid-huur of night, 
Haft gain'd thy entrance, virgin wile aud pure. 
t Milton. 
2. Luxurious; riotous. 
The fuitor train 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawlefs pow'r 
His herds and Hocks in fea/ifu/ rites devour. 
Pope's Ods fey. 
Fr'AsTRITE. n.f. [feof and rite.] Cuf- 
tom obferved in entertainments. 
His hofpitable gate, 
Unbarr’d to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily guefts; whofe board with plenty 
crown'd, 
Revives the frafir:tes old. 
Feat. nef. (fait, French] 
1, AQ; deed; action; exploit. 
Pryocles is his name, renowned far 
For iis bold fears, and hardy confidence ; 
Full oft approved in many a crucl war. F. Queen. 
Tarquin’s felf he mer, 
And ftruck him on his knee: in that day’s 
Cats, 
When te might act the woman in the fcene, 
He prov’d tn’ belt mani’ th’ feld.  Shuh/peare. 
Our foldicrs are men of ftrong héads tor ac- 
tion, and perform fuch feats as they arc not ahic 
to exprefs. Addifon’s Spefuter 
2. A trick; an artful, feltive, or ludi- 
crous performance. 
The juints are more fupple to all feats of ac- 
tivity and motion in youth than afterwards, 
Racen’s Fffays. 
Feat. adj. G fait, bien fait, French; homo 
fudlus ad unguem.) 
t. Ready ; fialful; ingenious. 
Never maftcr had 
A page fo kind, fo dutcous, diligent; 
Sy tender over his occaftons, true, 
So feat, fo nurfe-likc, — Skat /peare’s Cymbeline, 
2. It is now only ufed in irony and con- 


tempt. 
That fect man at controverfy. 
2 Cees Ue att 
“=~ Look how well my garments fit upon me, 
Much featertuan beiore  Shakfpeare’s Tempeft 
Fe'areous. adj. [trom feat.] Neat; 
dexterous. Obfolete. 
Fe'atEousty. adv. [from featcous.] 
Neatly; dexteroufly. Not in ufe. 
And with finc fingers cropt full featuz/ly 
The tender ftalks on high. Spenfer. 
FE’ATHER. mf. [pedep, Saxon; fe 
der, German. ] 
1. The plume ot birds. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 
Shakfpeare's Henry vi. 
The brave eagle does with furrow fee 
The forent wieted, and that lofty tree 
Which holds hcr nett, about to he o’erthrown, 
Befare the feathers of her young are grown ; 
She wili not leave them, nur fhe cannot Kay, 
But bears them boldly on her wings away, 
Waller 
When a man in the dark preffes either corner 
of his eye with his finger, and turns his eyc 
away from his finger, he will fee a circle of co- 
lours hike thofe in the feathczs of a peacock’s tail. 
Newton's Opticks; 
5 


Philips. 


Still np fleet 


PPE A 


l am bright as an angel, and light as a feather, 
Sw'ft. 

2. Kind ; nature ; fpecies : from the pro- 
verbial expreffion, birds of a feather ; that 
is, of a fpecies. 

Clifford, and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eafy-melting king like wax. 

Shak /peare’s Henry vi, 

I am not of that feather to thake off 

My friend, when he moft needs me. Shak/p: are 
. An ornament ; an empty title. 

4. [Upon a horle.} A fort of natural 
frizzling of hair, which, in fome places, 
rifes above the lying hair, and there 
makes a figure refembling the tip of an 
ear of corn. Farrier's Did. 

To Fe'atuer. v.a. [from the noun. } 

1. Todrefs in feathers. 

2. To fit with feathers. 

3 To tread as a cock. 

Dame Partlct was the fovereign of his heart; 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 

He feather’ d her a hundred times a-day. Dryden, 
. Loenrich; to adorn ; toexalt. 

They ftuck notto fay, that the king cared not 
to plume tus nobility and people, to feather him- 
felf. Bacon's Henry vii. 


5. To Featuer one’s Nef. { Alluding to 
birds which collect feathers, among 
other materials, for making their nett. ] 
To get riches together. 

Fe’aATHERBED. n. f. [feather and bed.] A 
bed ftuffed with feathers; a {oft bed. 


The hufband cock looks out, and ftrait is ped, 
And mests his wife, which brings her feather ded. 


Donne. 


Fe’ATHERDRIVER. n. f. {feather and 
drive.) One who cleanfes feathers by 
whifking them about. 

A featherdriver had the refidue of kis lungs 
filled with the fine duft or down of feathers. 
Derhan’s Piyfico- Thealogy. 
FEATHERED. adj. [from feather. | 
t. Clothed with feathers. 
I faw yourg Harry with his bcaver on, 
His cuiffes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rife trom the grouna hike feather’d Mercury, 
Shukfpeare’s Henry rw. 
So when the new-born phanix firft is (cen, 
Her feuther'd fubjects all acore their que: n. 


Dark’ning the fky; they hover o'er and fhraud 
Tire wanton failots with a featder’d cloud. Pricr. 
Tren fhips of uncouth furm hall {tem the tide 

And feather’d peuple croud my wealthy fide. 
Pape. 
Vutturcs, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, 
among many other feather’ creates, feveral 
little winged boys, perch upon the middle arches, 
siddifin's Spe@atsr, 
2. Fitted with feathers ; carrying feathers. 
An eagle hac the ill hap to be flruck with an 
arrow, feather’d from ner own wing. L'Fffrange, 
Not the bow they bend, nor buaft the tkill 
To give the feather’ arrow wings to kill. Pope. 


Fe/ATHEREDGE. ni. f. 

Boards or planks that have one edge thinrer 

than another, are called feath-redce fluff. Maxon. 
FE'ATHEREDGED. ad, [ feather and edge. | 
Belonging toa featheredge. 

The cover muft be made of fearheredged boards, 
in the nature of feveral doors with hinges fixed 
thereon. Moriimers 

Fre/aATHERFEW. n. /. A plant both fingle 
and double: it is increafed by feeds or 


flips, and alfo by dividing the roots : it’ 


flowereth moft part of the fummer. 


Mortimer’s H ufbandry. 


Dryden. 


FEC 
FE'ATHER-GRASS. n. f: [gramen pulmofum.] 
An herb. 
Fe'arnercess. adj. [from feather.) 

Being without feathers. 
This fo high grown ivy was like that fearher/-/i 
bird, which went about to beg plumes of other 
_ birds to cover lus uakedacls. Bowel, 
FE'ATHERLY. ad: [from feaider.]. Re- 


fembiing feathers. 
The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail 
about the mother and fundainesta! atoms thereof, 
feems tu be leme featherly partic of inow, al- 
though fnow itlelf be fexangular. Doten. 
FE'ATHERSELLERe nm. f [feather and 
_ feller.) One who, fells feathers for beds. 
Fe'atueny. adj. [trom feather] Clothed 
© with feathers. 
Or whiltie from therlodes, ot villsce cack 
a Coum the wigit-wartus to hin foetury Games, 


Milton 
Featvy. adv. -[from feet] Neatly; 
nimbly ; dexteroufly. 
! Fout it feat’y nere and there 
And, fweet f{pritcs, the burtien Lear, Shalfp. 
e. The moon was up, and fhot a gicamy light; 


He faw 2 quise cf iadics in a round, 
That feariy footing feem’d to fim the ground. 
T Tar Dryd:n. 
Fe'atness. n.f. [from feat.] Neatnefs; 
s» nicety; dexterity. 
Felarure. n. f. { faiturc, old French.) 
L. The calit or make of the face. 
Report tae feature of Ottavia, her years. Shak, 
2. Auy litteament cr fingle part of the 
fice. 
heugh ye he the faireft of Gud’s creatures, 
Yet think that death Mall fpuil your goudly fiu- 
furs. Spenfer. 
We may compare the face of a greateman with 
e the charaéter, and try if we can find out in his 
looks and features, the haughty, cruel, or un- 


merciful temper that difcovers itfelf in the nif- 
tory. ; - tddifon on Medals, 


° Though various features did the fitters grace, 
A fitler’s likencis was in every face. © saddifon. 


To FeE'ATURE. v.a. To refemble in coun- 
tenance; to favour. 
He liv’d in court moft prais’d, mofi lov'd, 
A fample tothe young’ft; to'th' more mature, 
A glafs that featur’. them. Shakfpesre’s Cymb, 
Jo Veaze. v.a. [faifez, Trench.] 
1. To untwift the end of a rope, and re- 
duce it again to'its firlt itamina. 
2. To beat; to whip with rods. in‘. 
Jo Fesarcirate. vn. [febricttor, La- 
tin.] Tobe in, a fever, Did. 
Fesricurose, adj. [ febriculofus, Latin. } 
. Troubled with a fever. Dig. 
Fesrtruce. n. f. [febris and fugo, La- 
tin; febrifuge, French.} Any medicine 
~ ferviceable in a fever. Quincy. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguiners, 
and alfo the bett febrifuges. Floycr onthe Humours. 

FEBRIFU'GE. adj. Having the power to 
cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a moft furprifing good 
etfcck. Arhuthnct, 

Fe’sririe. adi. [febrilis, Latin; fzbrile, 
Rrench.] Conitituting a fever; cauted 
by a fever. 

The fpirits, embroiled with the malignity in 
the bloud, and turgid and tumified by the feb» ile 
fermentation, or by phlebutumy relieved. Harvey. 

Fe'BRUARY., n. fo [Februarius, Latin. ] 
‘Tbe name of the fecond month in the 
year. 

You have fuch a February face 
So full of fruit, of torm, and cloudinefs! Shaé/. 
Feces. n. f. [ faces, Latin; feces, Fr.J 


Vor. I. 


FED 


t. Dregs; lees; fediments; fubfidence. 
Hence the furface of the ground with mud 
And flime betmear’d, the feces of the flood 
Receiv'd the rays of neav’n; and tucking in 
The feeds uf heat, new creatures did begin. 
Dryden. 
2. Excrement. 
Lhe tymptoms of fuck a conftitution are a four 
fmell gr thoi fees. <lrbucnnot on Alimenti. 
"CULENCE. A A : 
eet. a nef, ( feculentia, Latin. | 
1. Muddincis; qualiiy of abounding with 
lees or tediment. 
2. dees; feces; fediment ; dregs. 

Pour ujon it fume very ftrung ice, tu facilitate 
the feparation of its feculen: ies. Bayle, 

Whether the wilding’s fibres are contriv'd 
Fo draw th’ earth's purett tpirit, and ichit 
Lis feeulencey which in more porous ttucks 
O! cyder plants hnds prilige Irec. Philips 

FeEcurFfNT. adj. [ feculentus; Latin; fe- 
culent, French] Foul; dvegpy; ex- 
crementitions, 

But both his hands, moll filthy fecalent, 

we the water were on high cating, A 

And fun’d to walh themlelves incetlanthy, 
Yei nothing cleane: were iur luch intent. 

Fairy riren. 

They are tuthe body as the light ofa candle to 
the gruis and fecu/ene fuutt, which as it is not 
pent up in at, to neither doth it partake of its 
impurity. Clanville's, «ipslogy 

Fi'CUND, adj. [ feecuadus, Latin; fe- 
cond, French.) Fruittul; prolifick. 

The more ficklv the years are, the lefs fecun! 
or frusttul of children alio they be. Graunt, 

Fecunpa'rion. a. f. [ fucundo, Latin. } 
The act of making fruitful or prolitick. 

She tequetted there plants as a medicine of fe- 
cundutions or to make he frunful. Drown. 

Jolecunptiry. v. a. To make fruitful; 
to make prolifick. Did. 

Fecu'Norty, ea. fa [from fecund; fecon- 
dite, French. | 

1. Fruitfulnels; quality of producing or 
bringing forth in great abundance. 

I appeal to the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions cf the carth, the valt numbers whereof no- 
tcrioully tettify the extreme luxuriance and fe- 
cundity of At. H oodtvard. 

2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some ot the ancients menticn fome teeds that 
vetum their fecundity forty years; and I have 
found that melon-ieeds, after thirty ycars, are 
beírt tor raihng of melons. Ray. 

God could never create fu ample a world, but 
he could have made a bigger; the fecundity of nis 
creative power never growing barren, nor being 
exhaultcd. Bently. 

Fen. The pret. and part. paff. of To feed. 

For on the graify verdure as he lay, 

And breath'd the frethnefs of the early day, 

Devouring dugs the helplefs infant tore, 

Fedon his trembling limbs, and Japp’dtie gore. 
Pope. 

Fe’pary. n. f (fedus, Latin, or from 
feudum.) This word, peculiar to Shak- 
fpcare, may fignify either a confederate ; 
a partner; or a dependent, 

Damn’d paper! 
Black as the ink that’s on thee, fenfelcefs baub!e! 
Art thou a fedary for this act, and jookelt 
So virgin-like without ? Skak/peare’s Gymb. 

Feperar. adj. [from fedus, Latin.) 
Relating to a league or contract. 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eat- 
ing and drinking, both among Jews and hca- 
thens, was wont to be. Hammond 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all 
federal right and jultice, both to part with Sar- 
dini their lawful territory, and alto te pay them 
for the future a double trbute, Grew. 


t 
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Fe'perary. n.f. [from fedus, Latin.] 
A confederate; an accomplice. 
She’s a traitor, and Camillo 13 


A feiler ary with her. Shut /peare, 
ads, 


Ve’perate. ad, [federatus, Latin.] 
Leagiucd; joined in confederacy. 


FEE. n. f. (peoh, Saxon; fee, Danih, cat- 
tle; feudum, low Latin; feu, Scottifh. J 


t. [In law.] All lands and tenements that 
are held by any acknowledgment of fu- 
periority to a higher lord. 

All lands and tencraents, wherein a man hath 
a perpetual citate to him and his heirs, &c. are 
divided into allodium and feudum: alludium is 
every man’s own land, which he poffeffes mercly 
in his own sight, without acknowledgement of 
any {ervice, or payment of any rent tu any other, 
Feudum, ov fec, is that which we hold by the 
beneht of another, and in name whercof we owe 
fervices, or pay rent, ov both, toa fuperior tord. 
And all our land in England, the crown-land, 
which is in the king’s own hands, in night of lus 
crown, excepted, is in the nature of feudum ; for 
though a man have land by defcent from his-an- 
ceftors, or bought it fy his money; yet is the 
land of fuch anature, that it cannot come tu any, 
either by defcent ər purchafe, hut with the bur- 
then that was laid upan kim who had novel fre, 
or fiit of all received it as a benefit from his lord, 
tu him and to all fuch to whom it might defeend, 
or Le any way conveyed trom kim. So that no 
man in England has der:@um dominium, that is, 
the very property or demeiae in any land, but 
the prince ia right of his clown: for though ke 
that has fee has sus perpetuum S utile dominium, 
yet he owes a duty for it, and therefore it is not 
fimply Ins own. Fee is divided anto two forts; 
fee-ablolute, otherwile called fee-limpte, and fees 
conditional, otherwife termed fee-tail: fee-fimple 
is that whereof we are feifed in thote gencral 
words, To us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail is 
that whereof we are fei(cd to us and our heirs, 
with limitation; that is, the heirs of vur body. 
And fee-tail is either general or fpecial: general 
is where land ts given to a man, and the heis of 
his body: fee-tail fpecial, is that where a man 
and his wie are fcifed of land to them and the 
heirs of their two bodies. Cavell, 
Now like a lawyer, when he lind would ler, 
Or {cll fee-fimples in his maiter’s name. Hubb, Taa 
Here `s the lord of the foil come to feize me fur 
a ftray, for entering his fee-Ample without leave. 
Shak/peare, 
2. Property; peculiar. 
What concern they ? 
The general caufe? oris it a fee-gricf, 
Due to fome fingle breaft > Shai fpeare. 

3. Reward; gratification; recompenle. 

Thefe be the ways by which, without reward, 
Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard; 
For nothing there ia done without a fce. lub’. Ta. 

Not helping, death's my fee; 
But if I help, what do you promite me? Shaifp. 

4. Payments occafionally claimed by per- 


fons in office. 
Now that God and friends 
Have turn’d my captive fiate to liberty, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fers? Shak, 
5. Reward paid to phyficiang or lawyers. 
He docs not refule doing a good vodice for a 
man becaufe he cannot pay the fee of it. sdddifenn, 
6. Portion; pittance; fhare. Obfolete. 
In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Referve tu cach cattle their propeity fees, Luger, 


Fr'erarM. n. f. [feeandfarm.] Tenure 
by which lands are held of a fupenour 
lord. 

John furrendercd his kingdoms to the pope, 
and took them back again, to hold in feurm; 
which bruught him info fuch hatred, as all his 
lifetime after he was puifeit with teas. = Dawes 
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To FEE. v. a. from the noun. 
1. To reward; to pay. 
No man fees the tun, no man purchafes the 
light, nor errs if he walks by it. South. 
Watch the difeafe in time ; for when within 
The dropfy rages and extends the fkin, 
In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 
And fees the dodter; but too late is wile. Dry. 
2, To bribe; to hire; to purchafe. 
I have long loved her, and ingrotfed oppor- 
tunities to meet her; feed every fight occafion, 
that could but niggardly give me fight of her. 


4. To nourifh; to cherith. 


PEE 


3. To graze; to confume by cattle. 

Once in three yeais feed your mowing lands, if 
you cannot get manure cunitantly to keep them 
in heart. Mov timer. 

The froft will {poil the grafs ; for which reafon 
take caie to ferd it clofe before winter, Mortimer. 


F ES 


4. One that eats in a certain modes as, a 
nice feeder, a grofs feeder. 
But fuch tine feeders ave no guefts for me; 
Ridt agrees not with frugality : 
Then, that unfathionable man am I, 
With me they'd ftarve for want ofivury. Drydew, 
To FEEL. v. n. pret. felt; part. paff. 
Jeita [yelan, Saxon. ] 
1. To have perception of things by the 
touch. 


How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove, 
To feed defpair, and cherifh hopclefs love. Prior. 
5. To keep in hope or expeétation, 
Barbaroffa learned the ftrength of the emperor, 


craftily feeding him with the hope of liberty. 
; Knolles. 
6. To delight; to entertain; to keep from 
fatiety. 

The altcration of fcenesy fo it be without 
noile, feeds and relieves the eye, before at be full 
of the fame obje&. Bacon. 

7. To make fat. 
fo FEED. v.n. 
1. To take food. 
animals food. 
To feed were beft at home; 
From thence the fawce to meet is ceremony ; 
Mccting were barc without it. Shakfp. Macbeth. 
2. To prey; to live by eating. 
I am not covctous of gold; 
Nor care [, who doth feed upon my coft. Shak. 

You cry againít the noble fenate, who, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfe 
Would feed un one another. Shakfp. Coriolanus. 

Galen fpeaketh of the curing of the {chirrus of 
the liver by milk of a cow, that feedeth upon 
certain herbs. Bacon, 

Some birds feed upon the berries of this vege- 
table. Brown. 

He feeds on fruits, which of their own accord, 
The willing grounds and laden trees afford. 

Dryden. 

The Brachmans were all of the fame race, 
livedin fields and woods, and fed only upon rice, 
milk, or herbs. Temple. 

All feed on one vain patron, and cnjoy 
Tn’ extenfive bleffing of his luxury, Pope. 

3. To pailure ; to place cattle to feed. 
if aman thall caufe a field to be eaten, and 
fhall put in this beaft, and fhall feed in another 
man’s held, he fhali make rettitution. Exodus. 
4. To grow fat or plump. A provincial ufe, 
FEED. a. fa [from the verb. ] 
1, Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks moft about when 
he comes to the bef feed, with a fhrugging kind 
of tremor through all her principal parts. Sidney. 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young onc: 
their feed is much cheaper, becaufe they eat no 
oats. Mortimer’s Huftandry. 

2. Pafture. i 
Befides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 
Arc now on fale. Shak/fpeare's ats you like it. 
3. Meal; act of eating. 
Plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my fll 
I fpared not: for fuch pleafure til! that hour 
At feed or fountain never had I found. Miton, 


Fe'ever. u. f. [from feed. ] 
1. One that gives food. 

The bealt obeys his keeper, and looks up, 

Not to his master’s but his feeders hand. Denham. 
2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do ft hear E am as I have heen, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou was’t, 
Tie tutor and the feeder of my riots. Shak/p. 

3. One that eats. 

With cager feeding, 


feeder . 
But that our feafts 
In every mcis have folly, and the feeders 
Jef with it as a cuftom, I thould biufh 
To fee yuu fo attired, Shak/p. Winter's Tale. 


Saakip. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
3. To keep in hire. 
There’s not a thane of them but in his houfe 
Thavea fervant feed. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth, 
FEEBLE. adj. (fotble, French.] Weak; 
debilitated; fickly; infirm; without 
fliength of body or mind. 
The men carried all the feeble upon affts to 
Jericho. 2 Chron. 
Command th’ affitance of a faithful friend, 
But feebre are the fuccours I can fend. Dryden. 
How [ have lov’d, excufe my falt’ring tongue; 
My tpirits feeble, and my pains are {trong. 
Dryden. 
We carry the image of God in us, a rational 
and immortal foul; and though we be now mife- 
rable and fecble, yet we a(pire after eternal hap- 
pincfs, and finally expect a great exaltation of 
all our natural powers. Bentley. 
Rhyme is a crutch that helps the weak along, 
Supports the fecd/e, but retards the ftiong. 
Smith, 
To FE'EBLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
weaken; to enfeeble; to deprive of 
ftrength or power. Not in ufe. 


Or as acattle reared high and round, 
By fubtile engines and malicious flight 
{s undermined from the loweft ground, 
And her foundation fore’d and fecbled quite. 
Fairy Queen. 
Shall that vidtorious hand ke fecSled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaftitement? 
Shukjp. King John. 
Feesreminvep. adj. [ feeble and mind. | 
Weak of mind; detective in refolution 


and conftancy. 
Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble- 


minded, fupport the weak, be patient toward all 
men. 1 Thef. 
Fs'esreness. n. f- [from fechle.] Weak- 
nefs; imbecility; infirmity; want of 
itrength. 
A better head Rome’s glorious body fits, 
Than his that thakes for age and freblenefs. Shak. 
Some in their latter years, through the feeble- 
nchi of their limbs, have been forced tu ftudy 
upon their knees. South 


Fe’esry. adv. [from feeble] Weakly ; 
without ftrength. 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers fecb/y creep, 
Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comick fleep. 
Dryden. 
Jo FEED. v. e. [ fodan, Gothick ; pedan, 
poeoan, Saxon. | 
1. To fupply with food. 
Her heart and bowels through her back he 
CreW; 
And fed the hounds that he!p’d nim to purfue. 
i Dryden. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, 


in which time it eat more than its own weight. 
sirbuthnot. 


A provincial ufe. 
Chiefly applied to 


food doth choak the 


2. To fupply; to forni. Shak {peare. 


A conflant (noke wifes from the wara fprings 
that feed the many baths with which the and is 
trucked. Adaifon. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muft 
be half the Iengsh of a barleycorn, and near as 
long as the rollers, that it mzy not fee! them teo 


fait, sMorsiiner’s Hafbard y 
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called the milfcl-thruth, or feeder upon mificlto. 
hrowss's Vulgar Errours 


We mect in Arittotle with one kind of thrufh, 


The fenfe of feeling can give us a notion of exe 
tenfion, fhape, and all other ideas that enter at 
the eye, except colours. Addifon’s Spefator. 


2. To fearch by feeling. See Feerer, 


They fhould tcek the Lord, if happily they 
might feel after him, and find him. clots. 


3. To have a quick fenfibility of good or 


evil, right or wrong. 


Man, who fects for all mankind. Pope. 


4. To appear to the touch. 


Blind mem fay black feels rough, and white 
feels {mooth. Dryden, 

Of thefe tumours one fee/s flaccid and rumpled; 
the other more even, flatulent, and {pringy. 


Sharp's Surgery, 


To FeeL. v. a, 
1. To perceive by the touch. 


Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. Judges. 


2. To try; to found. 


He hath writ this to feel my affeétion to your 
honour. Shakfpeare. 


3. To have perception of. 


The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no» 
feeling of her wings, or any refiftance of air to 
mount herfelt by. Raleigh, 


4. To have fenfe of external pain or plea- 


fure. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the herce pains not feel. 
Milton. 
But why fhould thofe be thought to ’fcape 
who feel 
Thofe rods of icorpions and thofe whips of fteel ? 
Creech, 


5. JLo "Be affected by; to perceive men- 


tally. 
Would I had never trod this Engli earth, 
Or feit the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakfp, 
The well-fung woes fhail footh my -penfive 
ghoft; 
He belt can paint them who can feel them moft, 
Popa 
Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, J 
E'er jeit fuch grief, fuch terrour, and de(pair. 
Peps. 


6. To know; to be acquainted with. 


His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him; 
For then, and not tllthen, he feir himfelf, , 
And found the blefednets of being little. Shakf 


FeeL. n.f. [from the verb.] The fenfe 


of feeling ; the touch, 
The difference of thefe tumours will be dif- 
tinguifhed by the feel. Sharp's Surgerys 


Fe’ecer. n.f. [from feel. ] 


;. One that feels. 
This hand, whofe touch, 
Whofe cv’ry touch would force the feeler’s foul 
To th’ oath of loyalty. Shakfpeare’s Cymbeline. 
2. The horns or antenne of infects. 
Infeéts clean their eyes with their forelegs as 
well as antenne; and as thcy are perpetually 
fecling and fearching before them with their feel- 
ers ov antennz, l am apt to think that befides 
wiping and cleaning the cyes, the ufes here named 
may be admitted. Derham's Phyfico- Theology, 


FreeLance. participial adj. {from feel.] 
t. Expreflive cf great fenfbility, 


O wretched fate of man in felf-divifion! 
O wellthou fay ft a feeling declaration 
Thy tongue hath made of Cupid’s deep incifion * 
Sidusye 
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Thy waiting words do much my fpirits move, 
They uttered are in fuch a feeling falhion. Sidney. 
Write 'ull your ink be dry, and with your 
tears 
Moift it again; and frame fome feeling linc, 
That may difcover fuch integrity.  Shakfpeare. 
2, Sentibly felt. ‘This fenfe is not fufici- 
ently analogical. 

A moft poo: man made tamc to fuitunc’s blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, 
Am piegnant to guod pity. Shakfpeare. 

I had a feeding fenfe 
Of all your royal favours; but this laft 
Strikes through my heart. 
DEELING. n. /. (from feel. ] 
r, The fenfe of touch. 
Why was the fight 
Tu fuch a tender ball as tù’ cye confin'd; 
Sv obvious and fo eafy to be quench'd, 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diftus'd, 
That fhe might look at will through every pore? 
Nilton. 
2. Power of action upon feafibility. 
The apprchenfion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the warfe. Shak. 
. Perception; fenfibility. 

Their king, our of a princely fecling, was fpa- 

ring and compaffionate towards his fubjects. 
Bacon's Henry vit. 

Great perfons had need to borrow other men’s 
opinions to think themfelves happy; fur if they 
judge by thcir own feeling, they cannot find it. 

Bacon's Effays. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the 
evidence of fenfe, fo we learn what belungs tu the 
foul by an inward confcioufnefs, which may be 
called a fort of internal fecling. Watts, 

FE'ELINGLY. adv. [from feeling. ] 
1. With expreffion of great fenfibility. 

The princes might judge that he meant him- 
felf, who fpake fo feelingly. Sidney. 

He would not have talked fo feelingly of Co- 
drus’s bed, if thcre had been rooia for a bedfellow 
in it. Pope. 

2, So as to be fenfibly felt. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as the icy phang, 
And churlith chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev’n ‘till I thrink with cold, I fmile and fay, 
This is no flattery: thefe are counfellors, 
That feclingly perfuade ine what I am. Shak/p. 

He feelingly knew, and had trial of the late 
good, and of the new purchafed evil. Raleigh. 


FEET. n. / The plural of foot. 
His brother’s image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet 
with fears. Pope. 


Fe'etvess. aay. [from feet. ] Being with- 
out feet. 


Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three feerlefs 
bø ds, called allerions, upon his arrow. Carmien 


To FEIGN. v. a. [ feindre, French; 


jingo, Latin. } 
1. To invent; to image by an a& of the 
mind. 
Abominable, inutterable, and worfe 
Than fables yct have feign'd, ur fear canceiv’d, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimæras dire! 
, Milton. 
No 1 ch things are done as thou fayeft, but 
thou feigned/? them out of tuine own heart. Neh. 
2. To make a fhow of. 
Both his hands, mok filthy feeulent, 
Above the water werc on hizh extent, 
And feigned to walh themfelves inceifintly. 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen, 
. To make a fhow of ; to do upon fome 
falle pretence. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in thades, cludes her eager fwain; 
But feigus a laugh to fce me fearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 


Southerne. 


FEL 
4. To diffemble ; to conceal. Obfolete. 


ie Bap yes leaf and whittling wind they 
ear, 
As ghaltly bug their hair on end does rear; 
Yet both do ttrivé their fearfulnefs to feign. 
Fairy Queen. 
To EIGN. v. n. To relate fallely; to 
image from the invention; to tell fabu- 
louily. 
Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, Rones, and 
tloods ; 
Since nought fo ftockifh, hard, and full of rage, 
But mufick for the time doth change his nature. 
¥ Shuk/{peare. 
FE'IGNEDLY. adv. [from feign.) In fic- 
tion ; not truly. 

Such is fuund to have been falfely and feignedly 
in fume of the heathens. Bacon. 

FevGner. n. f. [from feign.) Taventer ; 
contriver of a fiction. 

And thefe three vuices differ; all the things 
done, the doing and the doer; the thing feigned, 
the feigning and the feigner; fo the poem, the 
pocfy, and the poct Ben Foufon. 

Feint. participial adj. [from feign, for 
feigned; or feint, French.) Counterfeit ; 
feeming. 

Tne mind by degrees lofes its natural relith of 
real, folid truth, and is reconciled infenfibly to 
any thing that can be but dreffed up into any 
feint appearance of it. Locke. 

FEINT- 2. f. [ feint, French. } 
1, A falle appearance: an offer of fome. 
thing not intended to be. 

Courtly’s letter is but a fernt to get off. 

Spectator, 

2. A mock affault ; an appearance of aim- 

ing at one part, when another is intended 
to be ftruck. 

But, in the breat encamp'd, pzepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. Prior. 

Fe’LANDERS. n. /. Worms in hawks. 
Ainfworth. 


To FELTCITATE. v: tas gual feliciter, 
French ; felicito, Latin.) 
1. To make happy. 
1 profefs 
Myfelf an enemy to all other joys ; 
And find I am alonc felicitate 
In your dear highnefs’ love. Shak/peare. 
What a glorious entertainment and pleafure 
would Àll and fevicérate his {pirit, if he could grafp 
all in a fingle furvey ! Warts. 
2. To congratulate. 
They- might proceed unto forms of fpeeches, 
felicitating the good, or depreciating the evil to 
fullow. Brown. 


FeLIciTA’TiON. n. f. [French ; from fe- 


licitate.| Congratulation. Did. 
FELI'CITOUS.. ad. [felix Latin. ] 
Happy. Did. 
Fericirousty. adv, [from felicitous.) 
Happily. Di. 


Ferrciry. a. f. [ felicitas, Latin ; fe- 
licité, French. ] Happinefs; profperity ; 
blifsfulnefs ; bleffeduefs. 

The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 
And grant that we, for whom thou dideft die, 
Being with thy dea blood clean wafh'd from fin, 
May live forever in felicity. Spenfer. 

Others in virtue plae’d felicity; 

But virtue join’d with riches and long life, 
In corporal pleafure he, and carelefs eafe. Mir. 

The felicsties of her wonderful reign may be 
compicte. steteraury, 

How great, how glorious a felicity, how aide- 
quate to the defires of a réafonable nature, is re- 
vealed to our hopes in the gofpel ? Rogers. 


Fe'riwe. adj. (felinus, Latin.] Like a 
cat; pertaining lo a cat. 


FPE rC 


Even as in the beaver; from which he differs 
principally in his teeth, which are caning, and in 
bis tail, which is feliac, ora long taper. Grew, 

FELL. adj. {pelle, Saxon.) 
t. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 

It feemed fury, Cilcord, madnels fel, 

Flew frorn his lap when he unfulds the fame. 

Farrfox, 
So fele foes, 

Whofe patiuns and whofe plots have broke theii 
Ileen, 

To take ae one the other, by fome chance, 

Seme trick not worth an egg, Mall grow dear 
fricnds. Shak peare, 


2. Savage ; ravenous; bloody. 

Thar inttant was I turn'’d into a kart, 

And my defires, like /z// and crucl hounds, 

L'er ince purfue me. Shat/praye, 
I know thee, love! wild as the raging main, 

More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain. Pepe. 
Scorning all the taming arts of man, 

The keen hyena, fell of the feil. Thomfon. 


Ferr. n. / [pelle, Saxon.] The fkin; 

the hide. Not ufed. 
Wipe thine cye; 
The goujers hall devour them, fich and fell, 
Ere they fhall make us weep. Shakfpeare. 
The time has been my fenfes would have cuoi’d 

To hear a night-fhrick; and my fell of air 
Would at a difmal treatife roufe and wir, Shaif. 


To FeLL. v.a. [ fellen, German. ] 
t. To knock down; to bring to the 
ground. 
Villain, ftand, or I'll fel/ hee down. Shaky. 
Up and down hetraverfes kis ground ; 
Now wards a felling Llow, now ftrikes again. 
Danie! 
Taking the fmall end of his mufket in his 
hand, he ftruck him on the head with tne fuck, 
and felled him. Ralciph. 
His fall, for the prefent, ftruck an earthquake 
into all minds; nor could the vulgar be induced 
to believe he was felled. Howel. 
On their whole hoft I flew 
Unarm’d, and with a trivial weapon fell'd 
Their choice youth: they only liv’d who fled. 


` Milton. 

2. It feems improperly joined with down 
or along. ; 
Whom with fuch force he ftruck he fe‘/’d him 


down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryd, 
I f:/l'd along aman of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover’d with a ining cafe. Dryd, 
3. To hew down ; to cut down. 
Then would he feem a farmer that would fell 
Bargains of woods, which he did lately fe//. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 
Proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 
Like lightning Ham'd their faulchions to and fro, 
And fheta dreadful gleam ; fu ftrong they firuck, 
There fcem’d lefs furce requir'd tu Jell an oak. 
Dryden. 
Feri. The preterit of To fall. 
None on their fcet might ftand, 
UA a elle as rocks; but down they 
e: 
By thoufands, angelon archangel roll’d. Af:/tcv. 
FELLER m. /. [from fell.) One that 
hews down. 
Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 


againft us. Tfaiah, 
FeLLi'FLUOUs. adj. [ fel and fluo, Lat. ] 
Flowing with gall. lite 


Fr'nuMONGER. n. f. [from fell] A 
dealer in hides. 
FE'LLNESS. n. /. [from fell.] Cruelty; 
favapenefs; fury; rage. 
z o 
When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo fat, and all his armour ftcep, 
For very fellac/s loud he ’gan to weep. Fairy Q 
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Ferree nm. f. [ felze, Danifh.] The 


circumference of a wheel; the outward 
part. It is often written fally or 
Jely. 

Out, out, thou Arumpet Fortune! all you gods, 
In general fynod, take away her power; 
Break all the {pokes and felles from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down tne hill of heav’n. 


Shakfpeare. 

Axle-trees, naves, felloes and {pokes were all 
molten. Kings. 
BELLOW, 2. f.  [iguaji;to follow; 


Minew; from fe, faith, and lag, 
bound, Saxon, Junius; fallow, Scot- 
tih.) 
1. A companion; one with whom’ we 
contort. 
In youth [had twelve fellows iike unto my {yIf, 
but not one of them came tu a good end. 
Afcham’ s Schoolmafier. 
To be your fr//ow, 
You may deny me: but I'll be your fervant, 
Whether you wilt or no. Shak/p. Tempeft. 
Have we not plighted cach our holy oath, 
That one thould be the common good of both; 
One foul fhould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellow’ s hindrance in purfuit of love? Dryd. 
An alfociate ; one united in the fame 
affair. 
Eich on his fel’sw for afftance calls; 
At length the tatal fubricx mounts the walls. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
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3. One of the fame kind. 

Let partial [pirits ftill aloud complain, 

Thirk themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign; 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
Without contreul upon their fe//ows prey. Waller. 

A theckerd had one favourite dog: he fed 
him with his own hand, and took more care of 
him tnan of his fid/ows, L’ Eftrange. 

4. Equal; peer. 

Su you are to be hereafter fellows, and no 
longer fervants. Sidney. 

Caiefrain of the reft 
i chofe him here: the earth thall him allow; 
His fellows late, fhall be his fubjeéts now. 
l Fairfax. 

$. One thing fuited to another; one of a 

air. 

When virtue ts lodged in a body, that feems 
to have been prepared for the reception of vice; 
the foul and tne body do not feem to be fellows. 

Lidsifon’s SpeGator, 

6. One like or equal to another: as, this 
knave hath not his fellew. 

4. A familiar appellation ufed fomcetimes 
with fondnefs; fometimes with efleem ; 
but generally with {ome degree of con- 
tempt. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 

—The fame indeed; a very valant fellow. 
Shak/{peare, 

An officer was in danger to have lof his place, 
bur bis wife made his peace; whereupon a plea- 
fant fellow faid, that he had been cruthed, but 
that he faved himfelf upon his horns. Bacon. 

Pull fifteen thoutand lufty fe//ocus 
With fire and iword the fort maintain ; 
Each was a Liercules, you tell us, 
Yet out they march’d tike common men. Prior 
$. A word of contempt: the foolith 
mortal; the mean wretch; the forry 
rafcal. 

Thofe great fekos fcornfully receiving them, 
as fvotith birds fallen into then net, it pleafed the 
eternal juftice to make them fuffer death by their 
hands Sidney, 

Camo hath here heen fet on inthe dark 
By Redorizgo, and fellows that are “icup’d. Shak. 

J have great comfort from this fe//ow: methinks 
he hatn no drowning mark about him ; his com- 
piesion is perfect gallows, Shakfpeare. 


A 
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Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had fill kept loyal to poffeffion ; 
And left me in reputclefs hanifhment, 
A fellow of no mark or likehhoud. Shak/pearc. 

How oft the fight of meafis, to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill clone? for had’ft thou not heen by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 

Quoted, and fign'd to do a deed of thame, 
This murder had not come into my mind. Shak. 

The Moors’ abus’d by fome imot valliinous 

kuave, 
Some bafe notorious knave, fome feurvy flw ! 
Shukfpeare. 

The fellow had taken more hth than he could 
fpend while they were (weet. L’ Eprange. 

As nextof kin, Achilles’ arms I claim ; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our fock, and the Sifyphian fecd 

By fraud and theft ailcits his tather’s breed. 
Dryden. 

You will wonder how fuch an ordinary fe//ow, 
as this Mr. Wood, could have got his majefiy’s 
broad feal. Swift. 

You'll find, ifonce the monarch aéts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parfon will be drunk, 

Worth makes tie man, and want of it the fellow; 
The reft is all but leather and prunella.  Pcpe. 

Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity 
with contempt. 

The provott commanded his men to hang him 
up onthe neareft tree: then the fellow cricd out 
that he was not the miller, but che millcr’s man 

Hayward. 

10. A member of a college that fhares 

its revenues, or of any incorporated fo- 
ciety. 

There fhould be a miffion of three of the fel/ots 
or brethren of Soluinon’s houfc, to give us know- 
ledge of the atfairs and ftate of thote counties tu 
which they were dehigned. Bacon. 

To Fe'ttow, v.a. Tofuit with; to pair 
with; to match. Fe//ow is often ufed 
in compofition to mark community of 
nature, ftation, or employment. 

Imagination, 

With what ’s unreal, thou co-2ctive art, 

And fellow’? nothing. Stak/ocare. 
FELLOW-Co'MMONER. 7. f- 

1. One who has the fame right of com- 
moil. 

Hc cannot appropriate, he cannot inclofe, with- 
out the confent of all his fe//ow-commoners, a'l 
mankind. Locke. 

2. A commoner at Cambridge of the 
higher order, who dines with the fel- 
lows. 

FELLOW-CREATURE, n. f. One that has 
the fame creator. 

Reafon is the glory of human nature, and one 
of the chief eminencies whercby we are raif:d 
above our fellow-creatures, the brytes, in this 
lower world Watts’ Logick, k:troduction. 

FE'LLOW-HEIR. 2. f. Coheir; partner of 
the fame inheritance. 

The gentiles thould be fel/cw-Aeirs. Eph. 

FELLOW-HE'LPER. 2. f. Coadjutor; one 
who concurs in the fame bufinefs. 

We ought to receive fuch, that we might be 
fellow-kelpers to the truth. 3 Yohn. 

FELLOW-LA'BOURER. n. f.. One who 
labours in the fame delign. 

My fellsw-labourers have commifhoned me to 
perform in their behalf this ofice of dedication. 

Dryden's Savenal, Dedication, 

FELLOW-SERVANT. a. f. One that has 
the fame matter. 

Nor lefs think we in heav’n of thee on earth, 
Than of our felloiw-fervant; and inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton. 

Fair fellow-feruant! may your gentle car 
Prove more propitious to iny flignted care 


Than the bright dames we ferve. Waller. 
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Their fathers and yours were fil'eru-fervarts 
to the fame heavenly maftcr while they lived; 
nor is that relation difoived by their death, but 
‘ought: fill tu operate among their furviving chil- 
dren. Atterbury, 

FELLOW-SO'LDIER. n. /. One who fights 
under the fame commander. An endear- 
ing appellation ufed by officers to their 
men. 

Cume, fellow-foldier, make thou proclamation. 

Shak/peare. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in 
labour, and fel/cw-foldier. Philippians, 

[TELLOW-STUDENT. n. f. One who tluches 
in company with another, in the fame 
clafs, under the fame malier. 

I piy’ taec, do not mock me, fellow-fudent. 

Shakfpeare's Harter. 

If you have no f:Vow-fludrnt at hand, tell it 

over with your acquaintance. Watts’ Legick. 


Ferrow-susyect. 2. f, One who lives 
under the fame government. 

The bleeding condition of their fellow- fubje 91 
was a teatncr im the balance with their private 
ends. Swift. 

FELLOW-SU FFERER. n. fa One who 
fares in the fame evils; one who par- 
takes the fame fuflerings with another, 

How happy wasit tor thofe poor creatures, that 
your grace was made their felfow-fuffercr 2? And 
huw glorious for you, that you chofe to want rather 
than not relieve ? Dryden, 

We in fome meafure thare the necefhitiss of the 
poor at the fame time that we relieve them, and 
make vulfelves not only their patrons hut fellow 
fufferers. -Jddifon’s Spelator, 

Fettow-writer. n. f. One who writes 
at the fame time, or onthe fame iub- 
ject. 

' Since they cannot raife themfelves to the repu- 
tation of their fellow-writers, they muft fink it to 
their own pitch, if they would keep thenifelves 
upon a level with them. Altifon. 

FELLow-FEE LING, n. f- Ç fellow and 
feeling.] 

t. Sympathy. 


It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have 


a feliow-feeling of the misfortune of my brother. 


L’ Efirange. 
2. Combination ; joint interet ; commonly 
in an ill fenfe. 
Even your milkwoman and your nurferymaid 
have a fellow-feeling. Arhithnes, 
Ve'LLOWLIKE. adj. [fellow and like. ] 
Fe'Liow ty. Like a companion ; on 
equal terms; companionable. 
All which good parts he graccth with a good 
fellewlixe, kind, and refpeéttul carriage. Carew, 
Onc feed tor another to make an cachange, 
With fel/owly neighbourhood fecmeth not trange 
Tuffer. 
Fe'LLowsnip. n, S. [from fellow.] 
1. Companionfhip ; confort; faciety. 
This boy cannot tell what be would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands tor fellows. 
Shakjpeare. 
From blifsful bow’rs 
Of amarantine hadec, fountain, or fpriag, 
By ti’ waters of lite, whcrc'er they fat 
In fellowships of joy, the fons of light 
Haticd. Milton's Parad'fe Left. 
There is no man hut God puts excellent things 
into his poffcfion, to be uled for the common 
good; for men are made for fociety and mutual 
fellowship. Calamy’s Sermons. 
God having defigned man for a fociable crea- 
ture, made him not only with an inelination, and 
under the neceihty to have frilowship with thofe 
of his own kind, but furnifhed him alfo with lane 
guage, which was to be the great inftrument and 
cemcuter of fociety. Lecke, 
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2. Affociation ; confederacy; combination, 

We would not die in that man’s company, 
That fears his fellaw/kip to die with us. Shul/p. 

Thofe laws do bind men abtolutely, even 4 
they are men, although they have never any fet- 
tied fellowAip, never any folenin agreement 
among themlelves. Hooter. 

Mott of the other chriftian princes were drawn 
into the fe//ow/hip of that war, Kuolizs. 

3. Equality. 
4. Partnerlhip ; joint intereft. 

Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowAip in pain divides not tmart, 

Nor tightens aught cach man’s peculiar load. 
Miiton’s Paraaife RegaPred. 

O love! thou flernly doft thy power maintain, 
And will not.beara rivalin thy reign; 

Tyrants and thou all felfow/lip difdain. Dryden. 
5. Company ; ftate of being together. 

The great contention of the fea and thies 

Paried our fellow/i:p. But harik, a fail! Shak. 
6. Frequency of intercourfe ; focial plea- 
fure.. 

In a great tawn friends are fcattered, fo that 
there is not that fellotuyhip which is in lefs neigh- 
bourhoods. Bacon's Ejfays. 

7. Fitnefs and fondnefs for feltal entertain- 
ments, with good pretixed. 

He had by his exccflive geod fellow/hi, which 
was grateful to all the company, made himfclf 
popular with all the officers of the arny. 

Clarendon. 
8. An eflablifhment in the college, with 
fhare in its revenue. 

Corufodes having, by extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty pcunds.out of a beggarly feilow/hip, went 
to London. Swift. 

g. [In arithmetick.}] Thatrule of plural 
proportion whereby we balance accounts, 
depending between divers perfons, hav- 
ing put together a general flock, {v0 
that every man may have his propor- 
tional gain, or fufiain his proportional 
part of lofs, Cocker. 

Ferry. adv. [from fell.) Cruelly ; inhu- 
manly ; favagely ; barbaronfiy. 

Fair ye be fuv, but cruel and unkind; 

As is a tyger, that with gieedinefs 

Hunts after bluod, when he by chance doth find 

A fecble beast coth fey vim opprefs.  Spenfer. 
Fero-pe-se. n. f [In law.] He that 
commits felony by murdering himfeif. 
FELON. n f [ felon, French ; Jelo, low 

Latin; pel, Saxon. | 

t. One who has committed a capital 
crime. 

J apprehend thee for a felon here. Shakfpeare. 

The wilv fox 
Chas’d even amid’ the fo'ds; and made to bleed, 
Like felon:, wnerc they did the murd’rous deed. 
Dryden, 

a. A whitlow,.a tumour formed between 
the bone and its'invelting membrane, 
very puinful. 

The malign paronychia is that which is com- 
moniy called a /c/on. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

Fg'LoN. adj. Crucl ; traitorous ; inhuman. 
Ay mel what thing on carth, that all things 
breeds, 
Might be tic caufe of fo impatient plight! 

What tury, or what hcnd with felon deeds, 
Rath ftirred up fo mifchicvous defpight! Spexfcr. 

Then bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat, 

Vain thews of love to veil his fe/on hate. Pupe. 

FeLro'nious. adj. (from felon.) Wicked ; 
traitorous ; villanous ; maliguant ; per- 
fidious; deftruétive. 

This man conceived the duke’s death; but 


what was the motive of that felonious conception 
is m the clouds. Weston. 
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O thievith night! 

Why Mould’ thou, but for fome f/onious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the tars 
Thar nature bung in heav’n, and All'd the lamps 
With everlafting oil, tu'give duc light 
Yo the milled aad lonely traveller? Milton. 

Inthy felonious heart though venom lies, 
It dues but touch thy Frith pen, and dies. Dryd. 


Feco/ntousty. adv, [from felonious.) In 
a felonious way. 


hy LONOUS. ad. [from felon.] Wicked. 


Not ufed. 
[ am like for defpcrate dole to dic, 
Through felonous force of mine enemy.  Spenfer. 
Fe'tony. n. f. ( felonie, French; felonia, 
low Latin; from felon.) A crime dce- 
nounced capital by the law; an enor- 
mous crime. 
1 will make it felony to drink {mall beer. 
Shak{peare’s Henry VI. 
Fett. The preterit of feel. 
FELT. a. / [yelt, Saxon. ] 
1. Cloth made of wool united without 
weavings 
It were a delicate Rratagem to fhoc 
A troop of hurfe with felt. 
2. A hide or fkin. 
To know whether theep are found or not, fee 
that the felt he loofe. Martimer’s Hufbandry. 
Jo Fert. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
unite without weaving. 
The fame wool onc man fe/rs into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into kerfey. Hwe, 
To FE'LTRE. v. a. [from felt.] To clot 
togcther like felt. 
His fe/ered locks, that on his bofom fetl, 
On rugged mountains bricrs and thorns refemble. 
: Fairfax. 
FPeEL'UCCa. n. f. [ feleu, French; felkon, 
Arabick.] A fmall open boat with afix 
oars. Dia. 
FEMALE, on. £ } femelle, French ; fe- 
mella, Latin.] A fhe; one of the fex 


which brings yeung ; not male. 
God created man in bis own image, »ra/e and 
emale cieatec he them, Genefis. 
If be offer it of the herd, whether it he malc or 
female, ke Mall offer it without blemith. Levit. 
Men, maic divine, 
Iidu'd with mtelle@ual fenie and foul, 
Are matters to their femaies, and their lords, 


Shakfpeare. 


SAak/peare. 
Fr’sane. adi. 
LALETA 
Fomal: of fex it fcems. Milton. 


Swarming next appear’d 
The female Lee, that feeds her hufband drone. 
Milton 
2. Not mafculine ; belonging toa fhe. 
Other funs, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and female light; 
Which two greaticxes animate the world. Mitton. 
Add what wants 
In female fex, the more to draw his love. Milton 
He ferupled not to eat 
Againt? his better knowledge, not decciv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. Micton. 
lí by a paua% hand he nad forefeen 
He was to die, bis with had rather becn 
Tie lance and double ax of ihe fair warrior queen. 
Dryden, 


3. Female Rhymes. Double rhymes fo 
caed becaufe, in French, from which 
the term is taken, they end in ¢ weak or 
feminine. T'hefe rhymes are female : 

Th’ exccfs of heat is buta fable; 
We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. 
Corley. 
The female rhymes are in ule with the Italian in 
every line, with the Spaniard promifcuvully, 
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and with the French alternately, 2¢ appears from 
the Alsrique, the Pucclle, or any of their later 
poems. Dryden's Pref. to Ana. Mirah, 

Feme Covert. n. J- (French.] A married 
woman; who is alfo faid to be under 
covert baron, Blount. 

Feme Sole. n. f. [French.] A fingle wo- 
man; an unmarried woman. 

Femina Lity. n. f. [from famina, Lat. ] 
Female nature. 

If in the minority of natural vigour the parts 
of feminality take place, upon the inercutc or 
growth thercof the mafculine appears. Prowa. 

Fe’mintne. adj. [ feemininus, Latin. ] 
1. Of the fex that brings young; female. 
Thus we chaftife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and fo cuncorporate. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. 
Her heaw ly form 
Angclick, but more foft and feminine. 
3. Effeminate; emafculated ; 
manlinefs. 

Ninias was no man of war at all, butaltogether: 

feminine, and fubjctted to cafe and delicacy. 
Raleigh's Hijlory, 
FEMININE. 2. /. A he; one of the fex. 
that brings young ; a female. 
O! why dia God create at latt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine? Miltone 


Fe’mornat. adj. [ femoralis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the thiph. 
The largett crooked need!e fthould te ufed in 
taking up the femeru/ arteries in amputation. 
Merp's Surgery. 
FEN. 2. f. [renn, Saxon; venne, Dutch.] 
A marth ; low flat and moilt ground; a 
moor; a bog. 
Mexico is a city that tands in the midh of a 
great inarth or fen. Abbr, 
I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fez 
Makes tear'd and talk d of more than feen. 
Shak/peare’s Corio/anus. 
The furface is of black fen earth. Woodward, 
He tu Portina’s wat’ry marhhes went; 
A long canal the muddy fen civides, 
And with a clear untully'd current glides. Addef, 


Fe/NBERRY. n. f. [ fen and Lerry.] A 
kind of blackberry. Skinier. 
Fence. n. /. [from defence. ] 
1. Guard; fecurity ; outwork ; defence. 
That proved not fence enough to the reputation 
of their oppreffors. Decay of Piety. 
There ‘s no fence again inundations, carthe 
quakes, or hurricanes. L' Ejirange, 
To put them out of their parents view, at a 
great diftance, is to expofe them to the greatett 
dangers of their whole lite, when they have the 
leat fence and guard ayainit thcm. Locke, 
Let us bear this awful corps to Cefar, 
And lay it in his fight, that it may tand 
A fence betwiat us and the victor’s wrath. 
Adidifon’s Cato. 
2. Enciofure; mound; #cdge; fortified 
boundary. 
In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the hind, 
[f daring thips and men prophane, 
Invade tn’ inviolable main; 
Th’ eternal forces overleapy 
And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. 
Shall I mention make 
Of the vañ mound that binds the Lucrine lake 3 
Or the difdainful fea, that, thut from thence, 
Roars round the itridture, and invades the fence ? 
Dry.ten, 
Employ their wiles and unavailing care, 
To pals the fences and turprite the faii. 


Cleaveland, 


Milton, 
wantin g 


Dren. 


Pope. 


FEN 
3. The art of fencing; defence, 
I bruited my fkin th’ other day, with playing 
at (word and dagger with a matter of fence. 
; Shakfpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
4. Skillin defence. 
Vil prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Defpight his nice fence and his adtive practice. 
Shakfpeare. 
To Fence. wv. a. 
1. To enclofe; ‘to fecure by an enclofure 
or hedge. 
Th’ inhabitants cach pafture and each plain 
Deltroyed have, cach feld to wafte is laid; 
In fenced towers beftowed is their grainy 
Before thou cam’ft this kingdom to invade. 


Farrfax. 
He hath ferced up my way that I cannot pafs, 
and fct darknefs in my paths. ob 


Thou haf clothed me with fkin and flefh, and 
hait fenced me with bones and finews. Fob. 


He went about to make a bridge ta a flrong 
city, which was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. 
Sce that the churchyard be fenced in with a de- 
cent rail or other inclofure.  Aylifes Purergon. 


2. To guard ; to fortify. 
So much of adders wifdom I have learnt, 
To fence my ear againft thy forceries. Milton. 
With love to friend, th’ impatient lover went, 
Fenc*d from tne thorns, and trod the deep defcent. 
i Dryden. 
To FENCE. v. 7. 
1. Topractife the arts of manual defence; 
to practife the ufe of weapons. 
He having got fome iron, fhould have it beaten 
into {words, und put into his fervants hands to 
fence with, and bang one another. Locke. 


2. To guard agamit; to act on the de- 
fenfive. 
Vice isthe more ftubborn as well as the more 


dangerous evil, and therefore in the Aif place to 
be fenced agami. Locke. 


3. To fight according to art, by obviating 
‘blows as well as giving. 


If a throftle fing, he falls Rraight a capering : 
He will fence witn his own fhadow. Shak/peare. 


A keautcous heifer in the wood is bred; 
The Rooping warriors aiming head to head, 
Engage their clafhing horns; with dreadfulfound 
The toreft rattles, and the rocks rebound; 
They fence and puh, and, pufhing, loudly roar, 
Their dewlaps and their fides are bath'd in gore. 
Dryden, 


A-man that cannot fer-e will keep out of bul- 
Jies and gametters company. Locke. 
Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be 

learned alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. 
Nbuthnot and Pope. 


Fe'ncevess. adj. [from fence.) Without 

enclofure ; open. 
Each motion of the heart rifes to fury, 

And love in their weak bofoms is a rage 
Asterrible as hate, and as dettrudctive : 
So the wind roars o’er the wide fencelefs ocean, 
And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 
Alike from north, from fourth. Rowe. 


Fe'ncenr. n. f. [from fence.] One who 
teaches or pra€tifes the ufe of weapons, 


or ference of @- fence. 

Calmnefs is great advantage; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand‘tings, and enjoy his frets; 
As cunning fencers fufter heat to tire. Herbst. 

A nimble fencer will put in a thruft fo quick, 
thar the foil will be in your bofom when you 
thought it a yard off Digby. 


Fe'ncinte. adj. [from fence.] Capable of 


defence. Addifon. 

FE'NCINGMASTER. n. /.{ fence and mafler. ] 
One who teachesthe fcience of detence, 
or the ufe of weapons. 
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Te’nciwescuoor. n. f. [ fenceand/chool.]|YFeorrer. n. f. [ feoffator, low Latin. 3 


A place in which the ufe of weapons ts 
taught. 

Ir a man he to prepare his fon for duels, I 
had rather mine fhould be a good wreftler than 
an ordinary fencer, which is the mof a gentle- 
man can attain to, unle!s he will be conftantly in 
the fencing-fchool, and cvery day exereifing. 

Lacke. 

FEN-CRICKET. n. f. [grillotalpa.| An 

infet that digs itfelf holes in the 
ground. 

To Fexn. v.a. [from defend.] To keep 


off; to fhut out. 
Spread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. Dyd. 


Jo Fenn. v.n. To difpute; to fhift off 


a charge. 

The dexterous management of terms, and be- 
ing able to fend and prove with them, paffes for 
a great part of Icarning ; but it is learning diftinct 
from knowledge. Lecke. 

FENDER. n. f. [from fend.] 

1. An iron plate laid before the fire to 
hinder coals that fall from roliing for- 
ward to the floor. 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 
fhip to keep off violence. 

FENERA'TION. n. f- [ feneratio, Latin.) 
Ufury ; the gain of intereft ; the prac- 
tice of increafing money by lending. 

The hare figured not only pufillanimity and 
timidity from its temper, but fexerationand ufury 
from its fecundity and fuperfetation. Brown, 

Fenner. n. f. [ fentculum, Latin.} A 
plant of ftrong fcent. 

A fav'ry odour blown, more pfeas'd my fenfe 
Than fmell of tweeteft fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 

Milton. 

FE'NNELFLOWER. n f. [nigella.] A plant. 

FE'NNELGIANT. n. f. [ ferula.] A plant. 

FE'NNY. adj. [from fen.] 

1. Marfhy ; boggy ; moorifh. 

Driving in of piles is ulcd tor ftone or brick 
houfes, and that only where the ground proves 
fenny or moorith. Moxon. 

The hungry crocodile, and hiffing fnake, 
Lurk ın the troubl’d ftream and fenny brake. 

Prior. 

2. Inhabiting the marhh. 

Fillet of a fenny (nake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. 
Fe’'nnystones. n. f. A plant. 
Fe’NSUCKED. adj. [ fen and fuck.) Sucked 

out of marhhes. 

Infe&t her beauty, 
You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun. 
Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

Fe'nuGreek. n.f. [fenum Grecum, Lat. } 
A plant. 

FE’OD. n. f. [ feodum, low Latin. ] Fee ; 
tenure. Did. 

Fe'onar. adı. T feodal, French; from 
feod.) Held from another. 

Feopary. n. / [from feodum, Latin. ] 
One who holds his citate under the 
tenure of fuit and ferviceto a fuperiour 
lord. Hanmer. 

To FEOFF. v. a. [ fef, ficffer, French; 
Jfeofare, law Lat.) To put in poffeffion ; 
to inveft with right. 

Feorre'e. n. f. [ feoffatus, Latin; fief, 
French.] One put in poffeffion. 

The late earl of Defmond, before his breaking 
forth into rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands 


to feofiees in truf, in hope to have eut off her ma- 
jcfly from the efcheat of his lands. Spenfer. 


Shak{peare, 


One who gives poffeffion of any thing} 
See FEOFFMENT, 


Fe'oFFMENT. n. f [ feofamertum, Lat. | 


The act of granting poffeffion. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caftlos, 
lands, or other immoveable things, to another in 
fec-limple, that is, to hin: and his heirs for ever, 
hy the delivery of feifin of the thing given: 
when it is in writing, it is called a decd of feof- 
ment; and in evcry feoffment the giver is called 
the fcoffor, feoffator, and he that recciveth by 
virtue thereof the feoffce, froffarus, The proper 
difference between a feotfer and a donor is, that 
the feoffer gives in fee-fample, the donor in fee- 
tail, Cowell. 

Frera'city. n. f. [ feracitas, Latin.) 
Fruitfulnefs ; fertility. Tee 

Fe'RAL. adj. | feralis, Latin. ] Funcreal ; 
deadly. Did. 

FERIA'TION. n. f. [ feriatio, Latin.] The 
act of keeping holiday; ceffation from 
work, 

As though there were any ferfation in nature, 
this feafon is commonly termed the phyficians 
vacation. Brown, 

FE’RINE. ad. [ feriaus, Latin.] Wild; 
favage. 

The only difficulty is touching thofe ferine, 
noxious, and untameable beafts; as, lions, ty- 
gers, wolves, bears. Hale. 

Feri newness. n. f. [from ferine.] Bar- 
barity ; favagenefs ; wildnefs. 

A ferine and neceffitous kind of life, a con- 
verlation with thofe that were fallen into a bar- 
barous habit of life, would affimilate the next 
generation to barbarifm and ferinene/s. Hale, 

Fr/nity. n. J [ feritas, Latin.) Barba- 
rity; cruelty; wildnefs; favagenefs. 

He reduced him from the moft abject and ftu- 
pid ferity to his fenfes, and to fober reafon. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

To FERMENT. v. a. [ fermento, Latin; 

fermenter, French.) To exalt or rarify 
by inteltine motion of parts, 

Ye vig’rous fwains! while youth ferment your 

tlond, 
And purer fpirits fwell the fprightly flood, 
Now range the hills, the thickeft woods befet, 
Wind the frill horn, or {pread the waving net. 
Pope, 
Jo FERME'NT. v.n. To have the parts 
put into inteftine motion. 
FE'RMENT. n. f. [ ferment, French; fer- 
mertum, Latin. ] 
1. That which caufes inteftine motion. 

The fcmen puts females into a fever upon ime 
pregnation ; and alf animal humours which poifon, 
are putrefying ferments. Floyer. 

2. Inteftine motion; tumult. 
Subdue and cool the ferment of defire. Rogers, 
FeRME'NTABLE. adj. [from ferment.) Ca- 
pable of fermentation. 
FERME'NTAL. adj. [from ferment.) Hav- 
ing the power to caufe fermentation. 
Not ufed. 


Cucumbers, being waterith, fllthe veins with 
crude and windy fcrocities, that contain little falt 
or fpirit, and dehilitate the vital acidity and fer- 
mental faculty of tne tomach. Brown. 


FERMENTATION. n. [_fermentatio, 
Latin.] A flow mation of the inteftine 
particles of a mixt body, ariting ufually 
from the operation of fome aétive acid 
matter, which rarifies, exalts, and fub- 
tilizes the foft and fulphurcous particles : 
as when leaven or yeft rarihes, lightens, 
and ferments bread or wort. And this 
motion differs much from that ufually 
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called ebullition or effervefcence, which 
is a violent boiling and flrugyling be- 
tween an acid and an alkali, when mixed 
together. Harris. 
The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will 
yicld a fpiritus ardens. Boyle. 
A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
them into exprefions, gives them a new kind of 
fermentation; which works them into a finer bo- 
dy, and makes them much clearer tnan they 
were before. Collier of Friendship 
The fap in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, fpreads 

- AH this innumerous culour’d fcene of things. 
Thom/on. 
Ferme’'ntative. adj, [from ferment. ] 
Cauling fermentation; having the power 


to caufe fermentation. 
Aromatical fpirits deftroy by their fermentative 
heat. Arbuthnot. 


FERN. 2./. (peann, Saxon.J A plant. 
The lIcaves are formed of a number of tmall 
pinnules, dentated on the edges, and {ct clofc one 
by another on flender ribs. On the back of thefe 
pinnules are produced the feeds, {mall and ex 
tremely numerous. The country people efteem 
ita fuvereign remedy decocted for the rickets in 
childicn. Hill. 
Black was the foreft, thick with beech it {tood, 
Horrid with fen and intricate with thorn ; 
Tew paths of human feet or tracks of beafts 
were worn. Dryden 
There are great varicties of fern in different 
parts of the world; but they are feldom culti- 
vated in gardens. Miller. 
Fe’rn y. adj. [from fern.] Overgrown 
with fern. 
The herd fuffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their fureft-lare. Dryden. 


Ferocious. adj. [ ferox, Latin ; feroce, 
French. ] 


1. Savage; fierce. 
Smedley rofe in majcfty of mud; 
Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, 
And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. Pope. 
2. Ravenous ; rapacious. 

The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, 
unto beatts and fowls of the air, is fruitful even 
unio fuperfetgtion; but the lion and ferocious 
animal hath young ones but feldom, and but one 
ata time. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Fero'city. n. f. [ferocitas, Latin ; fero- 
cité, French; from ferocious.) Savage- 
nefs; wildnefs; fiercenefs. 

An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, 
with the remarkable flatnefs af my nolc, and ex- 
tent of my mouth, have procured me the name 
of lion. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Untaughr, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of ferocity, = Philips’ Briton. 


FE'RREOUS. adj. [ ferreus, Latin.] Irony; 
partaking of iron. 


In the body. of glafs there is no ferreous or 
magnetical nature. Brown’s Vulg. Erreurs, 


EE'RRET. n.f. [ fured, Welth; furet, 
French; ferret, Dutch; viverra, Lat. ] 

3. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
{nout, ufed to catch rabbits. They are 
faid to have been brought hither from 
Africa. 

With what an eager earneftne{s fre looked, hav- 
ing threatning not only in her ferret eyes, but 
while the (puke, her nofe feemed to threaten her 
chin, Sidney. 

Cicero 
Looks with fuch ferret and fuch fiery eyes 
As we have feenhim.  Shak/peare’s Ful. Cufar. 
Coneys are taken either by ferrets or purfe-nets. 
; Mo tiner. 
2. A kindof narrow woollen tape. 


Jo FE'RRET, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


PER 
drive ovt of lurking places, as the ferret 
drives the coney. 

The archbithop had ferrerted him out of all his 
holds. Heylin 

Fe'nreter. n. fo [from ferret.) One 
that hunts another in his privacies. 

Fe'rrtace. ni f [from ferry.) The fare 
paid at a ferry. 

Fexru'cinous. adj. (ferrugineux, Fr. 
ferrugineus, Latin.} Partaking of the 
particles and qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hut, purgative, diurctick, fer- 
ruginous, talue, petrefying, and bituminous. Ray. 

Fe’reuce. n. f. [trom ferrum, iron, Lat. } 
An iron ring put round any thing to 
keep it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are ftrengthened with nails, 
as we fort:ty the ends of our faves or forks w th 
iron hoops or ferrules. Ruy. 


To FERRY. v. a. [panan, to pafs, Sax. 
fabr, German, a palfage. Skinner ima- 
gines that this whole family of words 
may be deduced from the Latin veho. 
I do not love Latin originals; but if 
fuch muft be fought, may not thefe 
words be more naturally derived from 
ferri, to be carried?) To carry over 
in a boat. 

Cymocles heard and faw, 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that decp ford. F. Queen. 

To Fe'rry. v.n. To pafs over water in 
a veflel of carriage. 

Thence hurried back to fire, 
They ferry over this Lethzan found 
Both to and fro, their forrow to augment. Milton. 

FE'RRY. l n. fJ. [from the verb, and 

Fe'krysoat. § boat.] 

1. A veffel of carriage ; a veffel in which 
goods or paflengers are carried Over 
water. 

By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ftrand, 
Where fhe was rowing, and for p.tlage fought: 
Him needed not long call, fhe foon to hand 
Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen, 
‘Bring them with imagin’d (peed 
Unto the Traject, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Shuk/p. Mer of Venice. 
A ferrybcut to carry over the king’s houfehold. 


2 Samuel, 
I went down to tne river Brent in the ordinary 
ferry. Aiddifon. 


2. The paflage over which theferry boat 
pafles. 

FE'RRYMAN. n.f. [ ferry and man.) One 
who keeps a ferry ; one who for hire 
tranfports goods and paffengers over the 
water. 

l pa, methought, tl:e melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferrymas: which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakfp. 

The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made 
by the Greeks the ferryman of hell, and folemn 
fiories railed after him. Brown. 

The grifly fsrryman of hell deny'd 
Æneas entrance, ’till he knew his guide. Rofe. 

Fertu or Forth. Cominon terminations 
are the fame as in Englifh an army ; 
coming from the Saxon word yp. 

Gibfon. 

FE’RTILE., adj. { fertile, French ; fertilis, 
Latin. ] 

1. Fruitful; abundant ; pienteous. 

I had hope of France, 
As Army as I hope for ferwe England, Sak/p. 


FER 


I have had a large, a fair, and a pleafane field ; 
fo fertiie, thatit has given me two harvefts in 
a lummcer. Dryilen, 

I afx whether in the uncultivated watts of 
America, a thoufand acres yield as many con- 
veniencics of life as ten acres of cqually fertile 
land do in Devonhhire ? Locke. 

View the wide carth adurn’d with hills and 

woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods. 
black nore, 
2. With of before the thing produced. 

Tic earth is fertile of all kind of grain. 

Cumd n's Remains. 

This happy country is extremely fertile, as of 
thofe above, fo likewiie ef its productions under 
ground. Wodward, 


Fe'rTiveness, n. /. [from fertile.) Fruit- 
fulnefs; fecundity. 


To FERTILITATE. v.a. [from fertile. ] 
To fecundate ; to fertilize; to make 


fruitful or produétive. Not in ufe. 

A cock will in one day ferrilirate the whole 
racemation or clufter of eggs not excluded in 
many weeks after. Brovun, 


FERTILITY. n. f. ( fertilitas, Latin.}] Fe- 
cundity ; abundance ; fruitfulnefs; plen-- 


teoufnefs. 
I will go roct away 
The noifome weeds, that without profit fuck 
The foil’s fert:/ity frum wholefome flowers. 
Shak/peare’s Richard tr. 
Paradife itfelf exceeded in beauty and fertility 5 
and thefe places had but a refemblance thereof. 
Raleigh's Hiftery. 
The quicknefs of the imagination is feen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and tne ac- 
curacy in the expreffion. Dryden. 
To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile 
flows, and the Indies owe their extraordinary 
fertility, and thofe mighty crops they produce 
after thefe waters are withdrawn. Woodward. 


To FERTILI ZE. v.a. [ fertilifer, French. | 
To make fruitful ; to make plenteous ; 


to make produétive ; to fecundate. 
Rain-water carries along wath it a fort of ter- 
reftrial matter that feré;izes the land, as being 


proper for the formation of vegetables. 
Wcatware’s Natural Hifory, 
Fe’atiry. adv. [from fertile.) Fruit- 
fully ; plenteoufly ; plentifuily ; abuud- 
antly. 
FE/RVENCY. n. f. [ fervens, Latin. ] 
1. Heat of mind ; ardour ; eagernefs. 
Your diver 
Did hang a £fh on his houk, which he 
With fervency drew up. Shak/peare, 
2. Pious ardour ; flame of devotion ; zeal. 
We havc on all tides loit moft of our frit fer- 
wency towards God. Hecker, Dedication, 
There muit be zeal and fervency in him which 
propofeth for the rest thofe tuits and {upplications, 
which they hy their joyful acclamations muft 
ratify. Hooker. 
When you: pray, let it be with attention, with 
fervency and with perfeverance. Wake. 
FE'RVENT. adj. [ fervens; Latins fervent, 
French. | 
1. Hot; boiling: 
The fountains 
Bubbling wave did ever frefhly wade 
Ne evcr would through fervent fummer fade. 
Sperfer. 
From the phlegmatick humour, the proper al- 
lay of fervent bluod, will Row a future quietude 
and ferenitude. Wetten, 
2. Het in temper; vehement. 
They that are more fervent to difpute, be not 
always the molt able to determine. Heoke>. 


3. Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal; Sam- 
ing with devetwn, 
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This man being fervent in the fpirit, taugh 
diligently the things of the Lord. cles. 
So ipake the fervent angel; but his zeal 
None feconded, as out of feafon judg’d, 
Or fingularand rath. Milton’s Par, Loft. 
Let all cnquiries into the myiterious points of 
theulogy be carried on with fervent petitions to 
God, that he would difpofe their minds to direct 
all their skill to the promotion of a good life. 
South, 


Fe'rventry. adv. [from fervent. ] 


1. Eagerly ; vehemently. 
They all that charge did fervently apply ; 
With greedy malice and importune toil. 
Fairy Queen, 
2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal. 
‘ Epaphras faluteth you, labouring fervent/y for 
"you in prayers. Colsffians. 
He cares not how or what ‘he fuffers, to he 
fuffer well, and be the friend of Chrift ; nor 
where nor when he fuffers, fo he may do it fre- 
quently, fervently, and acceptably, Taylor. 


FERVID. adj. [ fervidus, Latin.] 

t. Hot; burning; boiling. 

2. Vehement; eager; zealous. 
Fervi'oity. n. / [from fervid. } 

1. Heat. 

2. Zeal; paffion; ardour. Dia. 


Fe'rvipness. n. f. [from fervid.] Ardour 
of mind; zeal; paffion. 

As to the healing of Maichus’s ear, in the ac- 
count of the meck Lamb of God, it was a kind 
of injury donc to’him by the fervidnefs of St. 
Peter, who knew not yet what {pirit he was of, 

Bentley, 

BEAR LA ys erpe, renchi; from 

ferula, giant fennel, Latin.] An in- 

ftrument of correStion with which young 

{cholars are beaten on the hand: fo 

named becaufe anciently the ftalks of 
fennel were uled for this purpofe. 

Thefe differ as much as the rod and ferula. 

Shaw's Grammar. 
Jo FE'RULE. va. To chaflife with the 
ferula. 
Fe'rvovr. a. f. { fervor, Latin; ferveur, 
French. | 
1. Heat; warmth. 

Were itan undeniable truth shat an cfetual 
fervour proceeded from this tar, yet would not 
the fame determine the opinion. Brown, 

Like bright Aurora, whofe rctalgent ray 
Forerells the feriavr of entung diy, 

And warns the fhepherd with tis Aacks yetreat 
To leaty inadows, from the thresten’d heat. 
Wealier, 

Thef filver drops, like morning dew, 
Forciell the fertaer of the dily ; 

So from one cloud foft how'rs we vice, 
And blatting lightnings burit awey. 

2. Heat of mind; zeal. 

Gaious it muf needs have bezn to aholith that 
waich ail had held gor the {pace of miny ages, 
without reafon.fo great as might in the eyes of 
impartial men appe?s fuiicient te cicar them from 
all blaine of rath procecdings, if in fervour of 

“zeal they had removed fuch things. Hooker. 

Haply defpzir hatin teiz’d ler ; 

Or, wing'd with fervour of uer love, kes flown 
Toter defia’d Pethumus. Shakfpeare’s Cymb. 
4. Axdour of piety. 

There will he at Loretto. ina few ages morc, 
jewels of the greate value in Europe, if the do- 
votion orits princes contivuesin its prefent fervour. 

Alt fon on Mealy. 
Fe'scve. n. f. [veefe, Dutch; Ffu, iar] 

A finall wire by which thofe who teaclt 

to read point out the letters. 


Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, mak- 
ing the points of his fingers of his left hand both 


Pope. 


on the infide tu fignify tome letter, when any of 
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them is pointed at by the fore-Anger of the righr | 
hand, or by any kind cf fejiwe. Holder. 

Teach them how manly paifions ought to move; 
For fuch as cannot think, can never love ; 

And fince they needs will judge the poet's art, 
Point ’em with fefcues to each thining part. 
Dryden. 
Fe’sexs. n. f A kind of bafe grain. 
Dildain not fefels or poor vech to fow, 
Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive. 
May's Virgil. 
Fesse. n. f. [In heraldry. ] 

The fege is fo called of the Latin word fafers, a | 
band or girdle, poffeffing the third part or the ci- 
cutchcon over the middle : if there be above onc, 
you muk call them bars; if with the feld there be 
odd pieces, as feven or nine, then you muft name 
the field, and fay fo many bars; if even, as ux, 
eight, or ten, you mutt fay bar-wifc, or barry of 
fix, eight, or ten; as the king of Hungary bears 
argent and gules, barry of cight. Peachem, 

To Fe'ster. v. n. [ fefe, in Bavarian, a 
{welling corrupted, ‘Funivs.] To rankle; 
to corrupt; to grow virulent. 

I might, evenin my lady's prefence, difcover 
the fore which had deeply fefered witbia me. 

Sidney. 

Inward corruption and infeéted fin, 

Not pury’d, not heal'd, behind remained fill, 
And feflering fore did rankle yet within. F. Q=e:7. 

How fhould our fefered fores be cured? Jiozker. 

I have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart, 
To hear tnemfelves remenaber’d. 

— Well might they fc/ler "gaini ingratitude, 
And tent themfelves with death. Shukfpeare. 
Mind that their fouls 
May make a peaceful and a tweet retire 
from otf chefe Aclds, where, wretches, their poor 
budics 
Muf lic and fefer. Shrak[peare’s Henry y. 

There wasimagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into fome good degree 
of favour, and Feiton, there had Leen ancient 
quarreis not yet well healed, which might per- 
haps be fering in his breaft, end by a certain 
inflammation produce this eect. Morten, 

Pafion and unkindnefs may give a wound that 
fhall bleed and tmait; but it is teeachery that 
makes it fejer. South 

FESTINATE. adj. [ fefliaatus, Latin. ] 
Halty; hurried. Not in ufe. 

Advile the duke, where you are going, to a 
moft fefinute preparation: we are buund to the 
like. Stuakfpeare’s King Lear. 

FE'STINATELY. adv. [from feffinate.] 
Haflily ; fpeedily ; with fpeed. Not 
in ufe. 

Take this key ; give enlargement to the fwain, 
and bring him foflinately hither. Shak{peare. 

FesTINATION. n. f. [ feftinatio, Latin. ] 
Ha thesethurrys. 


FESTIVAL: adh. [ feivus, Lat.) Per- 
taining to fealts ; joyous, 
He appeared at great tables, and fefiival enter- 
tainments, that he might mamfeit his divine cha- 
ri'y to men. attterbury. 


Fr'stivar. mf. Time of fea; anniver- 
fary day of civil or religious joy. 
So tedious is this day, 
Asis the night before fome f</ival, 
Toan impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Siiakfpeare. 
Tr’ invited filers with their graces blet 
Their fe Airals. Salys 
‘Ine morning trumpets fefiva/ proclaim’d 
Through each high ftrect. Mitton’s cigonijies. 
Follow, yc nymphs and fhepherds all, 
Come eclebrate this fetis:a/, 
And merri'y fing and fpoit and play ; 
'Tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville, 
By facrihce of the tongues they purged away 
whaicver they had tpoken amifs during the fein, 
2reome on the Odyffey. 
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The feftinal of our Lord’s refurrc€tion we have 
ceiebrated, and may now confider the chief con- 
fequence of his refurrestion a judgment to come. 

A 1 Atterbury’ s Sermons, 
Fe’stivE. adj. { feflivus, Latin.} Joyous; 
gay; befitting a featt. 

The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To fgjiive mirth and. wit that knows no gail. 

Thomin. 
Festivity.n.f. [ fefivitas, Latin; from 
feflive.] 
1. Feftival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Tephtha came th he worfhipe 
pedas a ccity, and had ah annual feiruity ob- 
ferved unto her honour. Bronn. 

There iappening a great and folemn feflivity, 
fuch as the fhecp-thearings ufed to be, David con- 
dcicends to beg of a rich man tome imall repaft, 

i Souta, 


| 3 Gayety; joyfulnefs; temper or beha- 


viour betitting a feaft. 

To fome perfons there is no better inftrument 
to ‘caule the remembrance, and to endear the af- 
fection to the article, than the recommending it 
by fefivity and joy of a holy -day. Taylor, 

Festo’on. n. fe [feflon, French] An 

ornament of carved work in the form of 

a wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 

twilted together, thickeit at the middle, 

and fufpended by the two extremes, 

whence it hangs down perpendicularly. 

Harris. 

Fe'stucine. adj. [ feluca, Latin.] Straws 
colour between green and yellow. 

Thercin may be cifcovered a little inteét of a 
féfiucine or pale greeny relembling a locuit or 
arafhopper. Brown. 

Festu'cous, adr. [ feftuca, Lat.] Formed 
of itraw, 

We fpeak of fraws, or feffucous divifions, 
lightly drawn over with oil. Brown. 

To Fet. v. a. To fetch; to go and 
bring. Not in ufe. 

Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fer, 
The fooner the eafier carriage to pet. Lujjer. 

But for he was unable them tu fer, 

A little boy did on him fill attend. F. Queer. 

And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Je- 
hoiakim, who flew him with the fword. Jere 


Fer. n. /. [I fuppefe from fait, French, 

a part or portion.] A piece. Not in ufe. 
The bottom clear 

Now lard with many a fet 

Of tced-pearl, e'er the bath’d her there 


Was known as black as jet, Drayton. 


To FETCH. v.a. preter. fetched; anci- 
ently fet, unlefs it rather came from Zo 
fet. [yeecan, petzan, Saxon. } 

t. To go and bring. 

They have devis’d a mean 
How he her chanrber-window wilt afcend, 


And with a corded ladder fetch nee down. Csak. 
We will take men to ferch victuals for tne 


people. Judges, 
Go tothe flock, and ferch me from thence two 
kid goats. Genfis, 


The feat of empire where the Irifh come, 
And the unwilling Scotch, to ferch their doom. 
; Waller, 

Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound, 
Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pipe. 

2. To derive; to draw. 
On you noble Engtith, 
Whofe blood is ferch’d from fathers of war-prect. 
, Shukfpeare, 
3. To ftnke at a diftance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, are the fe/ching afar off; for that outruns 
the danger, as it is icen in ordnance and mutkets. 

"Pacen’s jays, 


FET 


&. To bring to any ftate by fome power- 


ful operation. 

In mells we fee their great and fudden cha 
in fetching men again, when they {woon, Bac. 

At Rome any of thole arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragement of the prince, and mav 
be fetched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen 
years, which is the work of an age or two in 
other countries, sfddijonon Italy. 

ç. To draw within any confinement or 
rohibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the 
people what dur intentions arc, and yet not ferch 
us within the compafs of the ordinance. 

Sunderfon. 


6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thete ways, if there were any fecret excel- 
lence among them, would ferch it out, and give 
it fair opportunities to advance itfelf by. 

Milton on Education. 

An human foul without education is like mar- 
ble in the quarry, which fhews none of its beau- 
tics "tl the fkill of the polither ferches out the co- 
lours. Addijon's Speator. 

=. To perform: it is applied to motion 
or caufe. 

I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d atfcctions ; though the king 
Hath charg’d you fhould not {peak together 

Shukyjpeare’s Cymbeline. 

When evening grey doth rife, I fetch my 
round 

Over the mount. Milton. 

To cone to that place they mutt ferch a com- 
pals three miles on the right hand through a fu- 
rett. Knolles” Hiflory. 


8. To perform with fuddennefs or violence. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 
loud. Shakfpeure. 
The fox ferched a hundred and a hundred leaps 
at a delicious clufter of grapes. L’ Efirange. 
Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that 
lo her beauty by the {mall pox, fhe ferches a 
Gecp figh. Addifon, 


9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
Mean time flew our fhips, and ftraight we 
ctcht 
The fyrens ifle ; a fplcenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our kecel. 
Chapman 
If earth, induftrious of herfelf, fcrch day 
Travelling eat; and with her part averfe 
From the fun's beam, meet night; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Par. Loji. 
The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap; 
for, fays he, I can ferch up the tortoife when I 
pleafe. : L’ Ejirange. 
10. To obtain as its price. 
During fuch a ftate, filver in the coin will ne- 
ver fetch as much as the filver in bullion. Locke. 


To Fetcu. v.n. To move witha quick 
return. , 
Like a fhifted wind unto a fail, 


It makes the courfe of thoughts to feted about. 
Shak/peare. 


Fercnu. n.f. [from the verb.] A itra- 
tagem by which any thing is indirectly 
erformed, or by which one thing feems 
intended and another is done; a trick ; 
an artifice. 
An envious neighbour is eafy to And, 
His cumberfome fetches ure feldom hehind : 
His fetch is tu flatter, to get what he can; 
His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee then. 
Tuffer. 
Itis a fetch of wit; 
You laying thefe flight fullies on my fon, 
As twere a thing a little fuil’d i’ th’ working. 


Shak{peare’s Hamier. 


But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 


Vor. I. 
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Streight caft about ta over-reach 

Th’ unwary conqu’ror with a Jerca.  Nudiâsas 
With this feth he laughs at the trick he hath 

plaid me. Stillingfleet. 
The tux had a fetch in't. L' Ejha ige 
From thefe inftances and fetches 

Thou mak’ of horics, clocks, and watches ; 

Quoti Mat, thou feem'it to mean 

That Alma is a mere machine. Prior, 


Fetcner. n. / [from to fetch] One 
that fetches any thing. 

FE'TID. adj. { futidus, Latin; fetid, Fr.) 
Stinking ; rancid ; having a finell {tron 
and offentive. 

Muf putrefadctions are of an odious fmell; for 
they imell cither fetid or mouldy. Bacon. 
In the moft fevere orders of the church of 
Rome, thofe who praétife abftincnce, feel after 
it fetid hot erudtations. - Arbuthnot. 
Plague, fierceft child of Nemefis divine, 
Defends from Ethiopia’s puifon'd woods, 
From {tified Cairo’s filth and ferid felds. 
Thomfon’s Summer. 


Fe'vipness. n. f [from fetid.] ‘The 
quality of ftinking. 
Fe'trock. n. f. [ feet and lock.] A tuft 


of hair that grows behind the pailern 
joint of many horfes: horfes uf a low 
fize have fcarce any fuch tuft. 


Farrwer’s Did. 
Their wounded ftceds 
Fret ferlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed hecls at their dead matters. 
Shak/peare’s Henry v. 
White were the fet/ocks of his feet before, 
And on his front a {nowy far ne bore. Dryden. 


Fe'tor. n.f. [ fetor, Latin.] A ftink; 
a ftench ; a ttrong and offenfive fmell. 
The fetor may difcover ittelf by fweat and hu- 
mour. Brown. 
When the fymptoms are attended with a feror 
of any kind, fuch a difeafe will be cured by 
accfcent fubftances, and none better than whey. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
FETTER. n. f It is commonly ufed in 
the plural fetters. [from feet; yetzcene, 
Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains 
by which walking is hindered. 
Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the fect; 
and like manacles on the right hand. Eccles. 
Drawing after me the chains and fetters where- 
unto I have been tied, I have by other mens er- 
rours failed. Raleigh. 
Paflions too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 
Dryden. 
The wretch in double fert-rs bound, i 
Your potent mercy may releafe. Prior 
Pleafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg 
that jut before had been fo much pained by the 
fetter. Addifon. 
I thought her pride 
Had broke your fetters, and affur’d your freecom. 
«4. Philips. 
To Fs'trenr. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
bind ; to enchain; to fhackle; to tie. 
It is properly uled of the feet, but is 
applied to other reftraints. 
Neither her great worthinefs, nor his own fufe 
fering fur hcr, could ferrer his ficklenefs. Ssdnzy. 
My contcience! thou art ferrer’d 
More than my fhanks and wrifts. Viat [pearc. 
Ferecr trong madnefs in a filken thread ; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
Shikfpeare . 
Dotha matter chide his fervant becaufe he doth 
nat come, yet knows that the fervant is chained 
and fcttered, fo as he cannot move ? Lramhall 
A chain which man to fetter man has made; 
By artifice impos'd, by fear obcy'd. Prior. 


To Fe'trce. ven. [A cant word from 
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fel.) To do trifling bufinchs; to piy 
the hands without labour. 

Wien your malter is molt bufy in qampany, 
come in and pretend to fettle about the rouin ; 
andit he cnides, fay you thought he rung tie 
hell. Swift's Deredions to the Postman, 

Fe'rus. nf. [fatus, Latin.] Any ani- 
mal in embrio; any thing yct in the 
womb ; any thing unborn. 

That paradox of Hippocrates fome learned 
phyficians have of late revived, that the fetus te- 
fpires in the womb, Boy. 

Freuv. n. J. [peahd, enmity, Saxon. } 
Quarrel ; contention; oppofition ; war. 

‘Though men would find fuch mortal feuds 
In haring of their publick goods. Hudrbras. 

In former ages it was a policy of France to 
raife and cherifh inteftine feuds and difcords in 
Great Britain. Addijon. 

Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and carth’s remoteft regions 
Lic half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. 
Add: Jon's Cate. 
FEU'DAL. adj. [feudalis, low Latin. } 
Pertaining to fees, feus, or tenures by 
which lands are held of a fuperiour lord. 


Feu'DaL. n. f. A dependance ; fomething 
held by tenure; a tee; a feu. 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory 
of England, having been governed by a prince of 
their own, had laws utterly ftrange to the laws of 
England. Hai’. 

Fev'DaTORY. n. f. [from feudal.] One 
who holds not in chief, but by fome 
conditional tenure from a fuperiour. 

The duke of Parma was temptcd to be truc ta 
that enterprize, by no lefs promife than to be 
made a feudatary, or beneficiary king of England, 
under the feignory in chief of the pope, and the 
protection of Spain. Bacon, 

FEVER. nif. [fevre, French; febris, 
Latin.] A difeafe in which the body 
is violently heated, and the pulfe quick- 
ened, or in which heat and cold prevail 
by turns. Jt is fometimes continual, 
fometimes intermittent. 

Think’ ft thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 
Shak/peare’s Henry V, 
Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he fleeps well. Shatfp. 

Should nota lingering fever be remov’d, 
Eccaute it long has rag’d within my blood ? 

D» y bn. 

He had never dreamed in his life, ’till he had 
the fewer he was then newly recovered of. Zacke 

To Fe'ver. v.a. [from the noun.) To 
put into a fever. 

The whitehand of a lady fever thec ! 

Shake to look on’t. Shakjpeure’s Anz. and Cleos. 

Her blood all fever’d, and with a 

leap, 
She {prung from bed dittracted inher mind, Dry. 

Fe'veret. n. f. [from fever.} A flight 
fever; febricula. 

A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not 
a futhcient excufe for non-appearance. ty iffe 

Fe'verFew. n. f. [febris and fugo, Lat.] 
A plant. 

Common feverfew is the fort ufed in Medicine, 
and is found wild in many parts of England. 

Miser. 


furious 


Fe'verisu. adj. [from fever. ] 
1. Difeafed with a fever. 
To other climates beafts and birds retire, 
And fevesifi nature burns in her own fire. Crees}, 
When an animal that gives fuck turns fererih, 
that is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns 
from its native genuine whitenefs to yellow. 
Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
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g. Tending to a fever. 
A fevert jh diforder ditabled me. Sw:ft 
3. Uncertain; inconitant ; now hot, now 
cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverif& will, 

When all our eale muft come by lying fill; 
For all the happinets mankind can gain, 
Is not in pleafure, hutin ret from pam. Dryden. 
4. Hot; burning. 

And uow four days the fun had ften our woes, 
Four nights the moon beheld th’ inceffant tire; 

Ir (cem'das if the Rars more fickly rofc, 
And farther from the feverih no:th retire. Dryd. 

Fe'vertsHNess. n.f. [from feverijh.] A 
flight diforder of the feverith kind. 
Fe'verous. adj. [frevreux-fe, French; 
from fever. 
I. Troubled with a fever or ague. 
Thou mad'it thine enemics fhake, as if the 
world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. 
2. Having the nature of a fever. 
All ferrous kinds, 
Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs, Mitton. 
g. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that 
foutnern winds, blowing much, without rain, do 
caufe a feverous difpofition of the year; but with 
rain not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Fe’very. adj. [from fever.}  Difeaied 
with a fever. 
O Rome, thy head 
Is drown’din fleep, and all thy body fiv'ry. 
Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 
FE'UILLAGE. n.f. [French.] A bunch 
or row of leaves. 

Of Homer's head I inclofe the outline, that you 
may determine whether you would have it fo 
large, or reduced to make room for feu:/lage or 
laurel round the oval. Fervas to Pope. 


FEUILLE MORT. n. J. (French.}] The 
colour of a faded leaf, corrupted com- 
monly to philemot. 

Fe'vterer. a. f. A dogkeeper: perhaps 
the cleaner of the kennel. 


FEW. adj. (peo, peopa, Sax. fua, Dan. } 
1. Not many; not in a great number. 

We are left but few of many. Jeremiah, 

So much the tiur of honcur fires the blood ; 
So many would be great, fu few be good; 
For who would virtue for herfelf regard, 
Or wed without the portion of reward ¢ 

On winter fcas we fewer fioims behold, 
Than foul difcafes that infeét the fold. Dryd, 

Men have fewer or more fimple ideas from 
without, according as the objects they converfe 
with afford greater or lefs varicty. Locke. 

The fewe: Rili youname, you wound the morc; 
Eondis but one, but Marpax is a fore. Pope. 

Party is the madnefs of many, for the gain of 
a few. Swift. 

The imagination of a portis a thing fo nice 
and delicate, that it is no eafy matter to find out 
images capable of giving plcafure to one of the 
few, who, in any age, have come up to that cha- 
radter. Berkicy to Pope. 

2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words. 

To anfwer both allegations at once, the very 

fubstance of that they contain is in few but this. 
Hooker. 

So having faid, he thus to Eve in few : 

Say, woman, what is this which thou haft done ? 

Milton. 

Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge, Dryd. 

The firm sefolve There in few difclofe. Pope. 

Frewer. n. /. [ feu, French.) Combuftt- 

ble matter; materials for keeping fire: 
as firewood, coal. 

If a {park of crror have thus far prevailed 
falling cvcn whete the wood was grecn, and far- 
theft off from any inclination unto furious at- 
tempts, muft not the peril thercof be greater in 


Shak {pear £. 


Dryd. 


2. Paucity of words ; brevity ; concifenefs. 
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This way and that he wrench’d the filvous bands, 
The trunk was like a (apling in his hands. Dryd. 
The fidrovs and folid parts of plants pa's une 
altered through the inteftines. Arbuthnot, 
FIBULA. n.f. (Latin.] The outer and 
leffer bone of the leg, much fmaller than 
the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the leg ; 
and its upper end, which is not fo high 
as the knee, receives the lateral knob of 
the upper end of the tibia into a {mall 
finus, which it has in its inner fide. Its 
lower end is received into the fmall finus 
Tiatyewelstenemernal game. of the tibia, and then it extends into a 
Fewness. af. [from few. ] large procefs, which forms the outer 
t. Paucity; {mallaefs of number. ails Quincy. 
Thefe, by reafon of their fewnefs, I could not oe ES Pure, y 
diflinguith from the numbers with whom they FI CKLE. adj. [p:col, Saxon. ] 
arc embodied. Dryden. | 1. Changeable ; incon{tant ;  irrefolute ; 
wavering; unfteady ; mutabic; change- 
ful; without cady adherence. 
- Remember where we afc, 
In France amongtt » fica/e wavering nation. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vt, 
A flav. whofe e!'v burrow'd pride 
Dwelis un che fickle giace of her he follows. 
Siakfpeare's King Lear, 
Or like!t »ovcring dreams, 
The fici’e penfioners ol Morphcus’ train, Milton, 
Tiny know how få’? common lovers are ; 
Their oaths and vuws are coutioufly behev’d; 
For few there are but havc vecn once deceiv’d, 
Dryden, 


FIB 


men, whore minds areas dry feave/, apt before- 
hand unto tumults, fecitions and broils ? 
Hooker, Dedication. 
O:hers may give the fewel or the fire ! 
But they the breath, that makes the flame, in- 
{p ire, Denham 
A known quantity -of fewel, all kindled at 
once, wall caule water to boil, which being 
lighted gradually will never be able to do it. 
Benticy's Scrnons. 
To Fe'wew. v. a [from the noun.] To 
feed with fewel. 
Never, alas! the dreadful name, 
Cowley. 


) Fi 
Fewne/s and truth, “ts thus. Shakjpeare 


To Fry. v.a. [veghen, Dutch.] To cieanfe | 
a ditch of mud. 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That all a dry fummer.no water wil! yield, 
By fesing and eatting that mud ups leaps, 
Commodities many the hufbandman re2ps. Tuffer. 
FIB. n. f. [A cant word among children. | 
A lie; a falfehood. 
Deftroy his fd or fophiftry in vain, 
The creature ’s at his dirty work again. 
I fo often lic, 
Scarce Harvey’s felf has told more fòs than T. 
Pepe. 
To Fis. v.n. [from the noun.] To lhe; } 2 
to tell lies; to fpeak falfely. 
If you have any mark, whereby one may know 
when you fl, and when you fpeak truth, you 
had bett tell it me. Airbuthnct, 


Fi'aBer. z. f. (from fb.) A teller of fibs. 
FIBRE. n.f. [ fibre, French; fibra, Lat. J 
1. A {mall thread or {tring ; the firit con- 
flituent parts of bodies. 
Now fliding ftreams the thirty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pops. 
2. A fibre, in phyfick, is an animal thread, 
of which fome are foft, flexible, and a 
little elaftick ; and thefe are either bol- 
low, like fmall pipes, or fpongeous and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and 
flefhy Adres: others are more folid, Bexi- 
ble, and with a flrong elaiticity or {pring, 
as the membranous and cartilaginous 
fibres: anda third fort are hard and dexi- 
ble, as the fres of the bones. Some fo 
very {mall as not to be ealily perceived; 
and others fo big as to be plainly feen ; 
and moft of them appear to be compofed 
of dll fmaller fibres: thefe fires frit 
conflitute the fubftance of the bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, 
veins, arteries, and mufcles. Quincy. 
My heart finks in me while I hear him {peak, 
And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold, 


Like nature letting down the Iiprings of life : 
The name of father awes me ftll. D-yden. 


Fi'priv. ne f. [ fbrille, French.) A {mall 
fibre or ftring. 

The mufcles confit of a numberof fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little fibrils 
bound together, and divided into little cells, 

Cheyne's Phil, Princ. 
Fi'srovs. adj. [ filreux, French; from 
fibre.) Compofed of fibres or ftamina. 

The difference between bodies fibrous and 
bodies vifcous is plain; for all wool and tow, 
and cotton and filk, have a greedinefs of moitiurc. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

I faw Petreus’ arms employed around 

A well-grown oak, to rout it from the ground; 


Pape 


We in vain the fickle fex purfuc, 
W ho change the conftant lover for the new. Prior, 
. Not fixed; fubje& to viciffitude. 
He would be loth 
Us to aoolith; leù the adverfary 
Triumph, and fay, fickle their ftate, whom God 
Moft favours! Miltons Paradife Loft, 
Fiicxceness, n. f. (from fickle.] incon- 
itancy ; uncertainty; unlteadinefs. | 
Neither her great worthinefs, nor his own 
(uffering for her, could fetter his ficklenefs ; but, 
before his marriage-day, he had taken to wife 
that Bacchi of whom fhe complained. Sidney. 
Beware of fraud, beware of frtlene/s, 
In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. 
Fairy Queen, 
1 am a foldicr and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on tortune’s fickiencfs. Shut jpeare. 
lnitability of temper ought to he checked, 
when it difpofes men to wander from onc fcheme 
of government to anuilier, fince fuch a ficklene/s 
cannot but be attended with fatal contequences. 
Addifon's Freeholder, 
Whether out of fict/enefs or defign I can’t tell, 
I found that what ihe inked one day the eiti:sked 
another, otdtefon. 
Fi'cxiy. adv. [from fekle.] Without 
| certainty or ftability. 
| Doz not now, 
| 


Like a young waltcfu! ieir, mortgage the hopes 
Or goduke may-fiy on bankrupt terms, 

To raife a prefent pow”: that’s fict/y held 

By the fraii tenure of the people's will. Southern. 


FICO. n.f. ({talian.] Ana of contempt 
done with the fingers, exprefhag a fig 
for you. 

Having once recovered his fortrefs, he then 
gives the fico to his adverfaries, Carew. 


Fi'cT1Le. adj. [ fails, Latin.) Moulded 
into form; manufactured by the potter. 
The caufe of fragility is an tmpotcncy to ke 
extended ; and therefore Rone is more fragil than 
metal, and lo fictie earth 1s more fragil than crude 
earth. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Fi'ction. n. f. [ fidtie, Latin; Aaron, Fro] 
1. The act of feigning or inventing. 

If the prefence ot Gud in the image, by a mere 
fiétion of the mind, be a fufhcient giound tu wore 
thip that image, is not God's real prefence in 
every creature a far better ground to worthip it? 

Stising sleet, 
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Fi/tion is of the cffence of poetry, as well as of 
painting : there ts a refemblance in one of human 
bodies, things, and actions, which are not real; 
and in the other of a true ory by a faron. 

J : Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
2. The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine ears pierce any confolations, 
By wife diicuurfe, (wect tunes, or poets feions ; 

It ought l ccafe thefe hideous exclamations, 
While that my (oul, fhe lives in afitions. 

Sidney. 

So alfo was the fon of thofe golden app ics 
kept by a dragon, taken fiom the ferpent, wich: 
te mpted Evah. Raleigh. 

3. A falfehood ; a lie. 

‘Fictious. ay. [ fidus, Latin.] Fii- 
tious; imaginary; invented, A word 
coined by Prior. 

With fancy’d rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and nwtion man settrains, 

And ftudicd lincs and AStious circles draws. 

Prior. 
FICTUTIGUS. adj. [ faitius, Latin. 
1, Counterfeit; falle; not genuine. 
Draw him ftriétly fo, 

That all who view the picce may know 

He'necds no trappings of prfitious fame. Dryden. 
2. Feigned; imaginary. 

The numan perfons arc as faitious as the airy 
ones; and Belinda refembles you in nuiuing but 
in beauty. Pon 

3. Not real; not true; allegorical; made 
by prof/cpeia. 

Milton, fenfible of this defect in the fubject 
of his poem, brought into it two characters of a 
thadowy and fic?itrous nature in the perfons of fin 
and death, by which means he has interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. Add fon. 


Fictr'trousty. adv. [from faitious.] 
Falfely ; counterfeitly. 

Thefe pieces are fie?ition/ly fet down, and have 

no copy in nature. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 


Fin. n. f. [{ fitta, Italian.] A pointed 
iron with which feamen untwilt their 
cords. Skinner. 


FIDDLE. n./- {pibele, Saxon; vedel, 
Dutch; fal, German; fidicula, Latin ; 
fill, Evfe.} A thringed initrument of 
mufick ; a violin. 

In trials of mufical fkitl the judges did not 
eruwn the fiddle, but the performer. Srilling sicet. 
The adventure of the bear and fiddle, 
Is fung; but breaks of inthe middle. Haudibras. 
he tried the pride all over, by drawing the 
bow over every part of the itrings ; but could not, 


for her heart, find whercabout the tune lay. 
Addifor’s Guardian. 


Jo Fi'vvve. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themifocles being detired at a fealt tatoucha 
lute, he faid he could not fldie, but he could 
makca fmall rown a great city, Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Others impo:t yet nobler arts frorn France, 
Teach kings to jiddicy and make {cnates dance. 

Pope. 
2. Totrifie; to hift the hands often, and 
do nothing, like a feilow that plays up- 


on a fiddle. 


A cunning fellow ob ferved, that uld Lewis had 


Pole away part of the map, and faw him fiddling’ 


and turmng the map, trying to join the two 
pieces together. Arbuthnot, 

Good cooks cannot abide what they jultly call 
fiddling work, where abundance of time is fpent, 
and little done. Swift. 


Fi'opveravpue. a2.f. [A cant word. ] 
Trifles. 
She faid that her grandfather had a horfe Mot 


~ at Edgchill, and their uncle was at the ficge of | 


Buda; with abundance of fddicfuddie of the fame 
nature, Speciutor. 


i 
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Fi'oDLEFADDLE, adj. Trilling; giving 
trouble, or making a bufle about no- 
thing. 

She was a troublefome fiddlefaddle old wo- 
and fo ceremonious that there was no 


man, 
bearing of her. ft buthnor. 
Frppocer. n. f. [from fiddle.] A muh- 


cian; one that plays upon the fiddle. 
Let no faucy fitdler prefume to intrude, 
Unlefs he is fent for to vary our blifs. B. Yonfon, 
Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more 
fkilful in the trade than he was. Layler, 
Thefe will appear fuch chits in Rory; 
'Twill turn all politicks to jetts, 
To be repeated like John Dury, 
When piddiers fing at featts, 
When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 


Fi'pprestick. af. [fiddle and fick.) 
The bow and hair which a fidler draws 
over the ftrings of a fiddle. 

His grily beard was long and thick, 
With which he trung his fddlefiick.  Madibras. 

FipprestrinG. n.f. [ fiddle and fring. } 
The flring of a fiddle; that which 
makes the noife. . 

A fiddicfir-ne, moiftened with water, will fink 


a note ina little time, and confequently muf be 
relaxed or lengthened one fixtcenth. Arbuthnot, 


Fipecity. n. f~ (fidelitas, Latin; fide- 
lité, French, ] 
1. Honelty ; veracity. 

The chich, by her publick reading of the 
hook of God, preached only as a witnefs; now 
the principal thing required ina watnels is fidelity. 

Hooker. 


Dryden. 


2. Faithful adherence. 


They miftake credulity for fidelity. Clarke 


To Fince. 2v.a. [A cant word.] To 
To Fi'pGet.§ move nimbly and irre- 
gularly. It implies in Scotland agita- 


tion. 

Tim, thou’rt the Punch to ftir up trouble ; 
You wriggle, f:lge, and make a rout, 
Put all your brother puppets out. Swift 


Fipu'ciar. adj. [ fiducia, Latin. ] Cont- 


dent; undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and fuch as God will accept 
of, when it affords fiducial reliance on the pro- 
mifes, and cbediential fubmifion to the com- 
mands. Hammond's Pra. Catech, 


Fipu‘crary. n. /. [ fiductarius, Latin. ] 

1. One who holds any thing in truk. 

2. One who depends on faith without 
works. 

Tre fecond obitrudtive is that of the fiduciary, 
that faith is the only inffrument of his juftihca- 
tion: und excludes good works froma contribu- 
ting any thing toward it. Hammond. 

Fipu'ciary. adj. 
1. Confident; iteady; undoubting; un- 


toucned with doubt. 

That faith, which is required of us, is then 
perfe, when it produces in us a fiduciary affent 
to whatever the gufpel has revealed. Wake. 

2. Not to be doubted. 

Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and 
fiduciary ohedicnce, unlefs at her own homme, 
where fhe is exemplarily loyal to herfelf in a high 
exact obedience. Howel, 


A D OA E A a oa P fees a 
manor; a pofleffion held by fome te- 


nure of a fuperiour. 
To the next realm the ftretch'd her (way, 
For painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteons province and alluring prey ; 
A chamber of dependencies was tram‘d, 
And the whole fef, in right of poetry, the 
clam’ d. Dryden, 


FLE 


As they were honoured by great privileges, fo 
their lands were in the nature of fiefs, for which 
the pofleflurs were obliged to do perfonul fervice 
at fea, Arbutkast on Coins, 

FieLD. n. f. (pelo, Saxon ; feld, German; 
veld, Dutch. ] 
1. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleafure prove, 
That hills and wallics, dale and feld, 
And all the craggy mouatains yicld. Raleigh. 

By the civil law the corple of perfons deceafed 

were buried out of the city in the fields. dAy'ife. 
2. Ground not enclofed. 

Field lands are not exempted from mildews, 
nor yct from fmut, where it is more than inin- 
clofed lands. Aiortimer, 

3. Cultivated tract of ground. 

Or great Ofitis, who firft taught the fwain 

In Pharian fields to fow the golden grain. Pope. 
4. The open country: oppofed to houfe 
or quarters. 

Since his majefty went into the field, 

I have feen her rife from her bed. Shak/peare. 
5. The ground of battle. 

When a man is in the feld, a moderate fill 
in fencing rather expofes him to the {word of ms 
enemy, than fecures him from it. Locke. 

6. A battle; a campaign; the ation of 
an army while it keeps the field. 
Yuu maintain feveral factions; 
And whilft a field thould be difpatch’d and 
fought, 
You are di{puting of your generals. 

What though the feld be loft, 

Allis not loft. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
7. A wide expanfe. 

The god a clearer (pace for hcav'n defign’d; 

Where fields of light and liquid ether flow, 


Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden. 


Shak/peare, 


Atk of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove's fatellites are lefs than Jove. 
8. Space; compafs ; extent. 

The ill-natured man gives himfelf a large fie/d 
to expatiate in: he expotes failings in human nae 
ture. Addifon’s Spe€tator, 

I fhould enter upon a feld too wide, and too 
much beaten, if 1 fhould difplay all the advan 
tages of peace. Smialri ige. 

Who can this fe of miracles furvey, 

And not with Galen all in rapture fay, 
Behold a God, adore him andobey. Lvackmere. 


o. The ground or blank fpace on which 
figures are drawn. 


Let the field or ground of the piéture be clean, 
light, and well united with colour. Dryd:n, 


ro. [In heraldry.] The furface of a 
fhield. 
Fr’evpep. adj. [from f:id.] Being ia 
field of battle, 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in 
work ; 
That we with {moking fwords may march from 
hence, 


To help our fielded friends. Shak pear, 


FIELD-BASIL. n.f. [feld and bafil.] A 
plant. 


FIvecDBeED. a. f. [ field and bed.] A bed 

contrived to be fet up eafily in the field. 
Romeo, guod night; I'l] to my trucklcbed, 

This fie/dbed is too cold for me to feep. Saeé/p. 


Pope. 


Fi/ELDFARE. n. f. [pelo and-anan, to 
wander in the felds ; turdus pilaris.] A 
bird. 

Winter birds, as woodeocks and fieldfarss, $E 
they come early out of the northera countries, 
with us thew cold winters. Bacon. 


Fr'evpMarsHan. n.f. [feld and mar/kal. J 
Commander of an army in the field. 
4x2 
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FreLomĮmovse, n. f. [ field and mouk; ni- 


tedula.] A moufe that burrows in banks, 
and makes her houfe with various apart- 
ments. 


The fieldmoufe builds her garner under ground. 
Dryden. 

Fieldmice are apt to knaw their roots, and kill 
them in hard winters. Mortimer's Hufbandry 


Fi'evporricer. a. f. [ field and officer. | 
An officer whofe command in the field 
extends to a whole regiment: as the co- 
lonel, licutenant-colonel, and major. 


Fy'ecpprece. adj. [ field and piece.) Small 
cannon ufed in battles, but not in fieges. 
The bafa planting his freldpfeces upon the hills, 

did rrom thence grievoufly annoy the defendants. 
Anolles. 


Fiexn. n. A [prend, frond, Saxon, a 


foe. } 


3. An enemy; the great enemy of man- 
kind; the devil. 
Tom is followed by the foul fend, 


2. Any infernal being. 
What now, had [ a body again, J could, 
Coming from hell; what fends would wih 
Mould be, 
And Hannibal could not have with’d to fee. 
Ben Fonfan Catiline. 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg’d with flefh and 
blood, 

Purfae their prey, and feek their wonted food; 
The fiend remounts his courfer. Dryden. 
O woman! woman! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. Pope. 


FIERCE. Taji U fen; Fr.) feros Latai] 


1. Savage; ravenous; eafily enraged. 
Thou hunteft me as a fierce lion. Jab. 
2, Vehement in rage; eager of mifchief. 
Deftruction enters in the treacherous wood, 
And vengeful laughter, fierce for human blood. 
Pope. 
Tyrants fierce, that unrelenting die. Pope. 
With that the god, whole carthquakes rock 
the ground, 
Fierce to Phoeacia croft the vaft profound. Pope. 
3. Violent; outrageous; vehement. 
Curfed be their anger, for it was fierce; and 
their wrath, for it was cruel. Genesis. 
4. Paffionate; angry; furious. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, whieh 
Digtingtion fhould be rich in. Shak/peare. 
A man brings his mind to be pofitive and fierce 
for pofstions whofe evidence ne has never ex- 
amined. Locke. 
g. Strong; forcible; violent; with cele- 
rity. 
The thips, though fo great, are driven of fierce 
winds; yet are they turned about with a very 
{mall helm. James. 


Fi'ercecy, adv. [from fierce.) Violently; 
furioufly. 
Rattle join’d, and both fides fercely fought. 
Shak/peare’s Henry vi. 
The defendants, fiercely aflailed by their ene- 
mies before, and beaten with the great ordnance 
behind, were grievoufly diftrcfled. Knolles. 
The air, if very cold, irritateththe flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in 
frofty weather. Bacon. 


Fi'erceness. n./. [from fierce. } 
1. Ferocity ; favagenefs, 


Shak/p. 


The defctof heat which gives fiercene/s to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our f 


Swift. 


language. 


2. Eagernefs for blood; fury. 


Suddenly there came out of a wood a mon- 
ftrous lion, with a fhe-beas not far from bim, of 
Sidney. 


little Jets frersene/s. 


Jove’s Mercury, and herald fora king. 
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i 3. Quicknefs to attack ; keennefs in anger’ 


and refentment. 
The Greeks are ftrong, and skilful to their 


ftrength, 
Fierce to their fkill, and to their fercenefs va- 
liant. Shuk/peare. 


4. Violence; outrageous paffion. 


His pride and brutal frercene/s I abhor; 
But {corn your mean fufpicions of me more. 
Dryden's dureng. 


5. Vehemence ; hafty force. 
Fiertra’cias. n. / [in law.] A judi- 


cial writ, that lies at all times within 
the year and days for him that has re- 
covered in an action of debt or damages, 
to the fheriff, to command him to levy 
the debt, or the damages of his goods, 
again{t whom the recovery was had. 


Cowell. 


Fi’ertness. n. f. [from _fery. ] 


1, Hot qualities; heat ; acrimony. 


The afhics, by their heat, their ferinefs, and 
their drynefs, belong to the element of caith. 
Boyle. 


2. Heat of temper; intelleétual ardour. 


The Italians, notwithttanding their natural 


fierinefs of temper, affek always to appear fober 
and fedate. 


Fiery. adj. [from fre. | 
1. Confifting of fire. 


etddifon, 


Scarcely had Phebus in the gloomy Eaft 


Yet haineffed his frery footed team, 


Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming ercft, 


When the lat deadly fmoak aloft did ttcam. 


Fairy Queen. 
I know thoud’ft rather 


Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatter him ina bower. 


2. Hot like fire. 


Shak/peare. 


Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thy entrails, 


That not a tear can tall for Rutland’s death ? 


Shakjpeare’s Henry vi. 


3. Vehement; ardent ; active. 


Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Shak/p. 
I drew this gallant head of war, 


And cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world, 
To outlook conque, and to win renown 
Ev'n inthe jaws of danger and of death. 


4. Paflionate ; outrageous ; 


Shaky. 


eahily pro- 
voked. 
You know the frery quality of the duke; 


How uwnremeveable, and fixt is he 


In his own courfe. Shak fpeare’s King Lear. 


5. Unrettrained ; fierce. 


Then, as I faid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery tteed, 
Which his afpiring rider feem’d to know, 
With flow but ftately pace kept on his courfe. 
Shak/peare’s Richard 11. 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew; 
Th’ audacious wretch four fiery courfers drew 
Dryden. 


6. Heated by fire. 


The {word which is made fiery doth not only 
cut, by realon of the tharpnefs which himply it 
hatn, but alfo burn by means of that hcat which 
it hath from fire. Hooker. 

See! from the brake the whirring pheafant 

fprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 
Short is his joy; he fecls the frery wound, 
Flutters in bloud, and panting beats tie ground. 
Pope. 


Fire. nf. [ fifre, Fre] A pipe blown 


to the drum; military wind mufick. 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue! oh farewell ! 


Farewell the neighing Recd and the thiill trump, 


The fpiritedtusring dium, the car-piercing fife. 


Shukjgeare’s Oiheilo. 


FIFTEENTH, adj. 


F1'FTHLY. 
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Thus the gay victim, with frefh garlands. 


crown’d 

Pleas’d with the facred fife’s enlivening found, 
Through gazing crowds in fulemn state proceeds, 
Philits. 
FIFTEEN. adj, [pfprýne, Saxon.] Five 

and ten. 

I have creamed and flept above fome fifteen 
years and mote. Shuk/peure, 


i [fipzeoSa, Saxon. } 
The ordinal of fifteen; the fifth after 


the tenth; containing ene part in fit- 
teen. 

A fifteenth part of filver incorporate with goldy 
will not be recovered by any water of feparation, 
except you puta greater quantity of filver to 
draw up the lefs. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

London tends but four burgeffes tu parliament, 
although it bear the fifteenth part of the charge 
of the whole nation in all publick taxes and 
levics. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

FIFTH. adi. [ptpza, Saxon. ]} 
1. The ordinal of five; the next to the 
fourth. 

With tmiling afpe& you ferenely move, 

In your fifi’ orb, and rulc the realm of love. 
Dryden, 
Juf as E with'd the lots were caft on four, 


Mytelf the ffr. Pope’s Odyffey. 


2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for 


the part which they exprefs; a f/ih, a 
fft part; a third, a third part. 

The publick fhall have loft four fifths of its 
annual income tor ever. Swift, 
adv. [from fifth.] In the 
fifth place. 

Fifthiy, living creatures have a more exa& 
figure than plants, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


FrrrretH. adj. [prpteoxoda, Saxon. } 


The ordinal of fitty. 


Sf this medium be rarer within the fun’s body 
than at its furface, and rarer there than at the 
hundred part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the fiftieth part of an inch from its 
body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 
I fee no reafon why the increafe of denfity fhould 
top any where. Newton's Opticks. 

Fi'rty. adj. [preciz, Saxon.) Five 
tens. 
A wither’d hermit, five fcore winters worn, 
Migaot thake off fifty luoking in her cye. Shakjp. 
Judas ordained captains uver thoulands, hun- 
dreds, fifties, and tens. 1 Mac. 
In the Hebrew there is a particle confifting 
but of one letter, of which there arc reckoned up 
above fifty feveral lignifications. Lockea 
FIG. n.f. [fcus, Latin; figo, Spanifh; 
figue, French.} 
1, A tree that bears figs. 

The characters are: the flowers, which are 
always inclofed in the middle of the fruit, conh iÈ 
of the leaf, and are malc and female in the (ame 
fruit: the male flowers arc fituated towards the 
crown of the fruit; and the female, growing 
near the ftalk, are fuccecded by {mall nard feeds 2 
the intire fruit is, for the maft part, turbinated 
and globular, or uf an oval thape, is flefhy, and 
of « (weet talte. Miller. 

Full on its crown a fig’s gree: branches rife, 
And fhoot a leaty foret toth- ikies. Pepe. 

Or lead mc through the naze, 
Embowering end!ei of the Indian fig. Thor fon. 
2. A lukious foft fruit; the fruit of the 
fig-tree. 

It maketh figs better, ifa fgtree, when it be- 
ginneth to put forth leaves, have his top cut of. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Figs are great fubduers of acrimony. «ibuth, 

To Erev. ax See Ere on} 
1. To infult with ficoes or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers, 
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When Pifol lies, do this, and fie me like 
The bragging Spaniard. Shukfpeare's len. rv. 
2. To put fomething ufelefs into one’s 
head. Low cant. 
Away to the tuw the gocs, and figs her in the 
crown with another story. L’ Eji ange. 
Fi'carpie. n.f A fruit. A fpecies of 
apple. 
A figapple hath no core or kernel, in thefe re- 
fembling a fig, and differing from other apples. 
Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Fi'c-Gnat. n. fe [culex ficarius.] Anin- 
fect of the fly kind. 


To FIGHT. v. n. preter. fought; part. 
paff. fought. [peohzan, Saxon. ] 

1. To contend in battle ; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. 
It is ufed both of armies and fingle com- 
batants. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shak. 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and fquadrons, and right form of war. 
Shuk/peare, 
The common quettion is, if we mult now fur- 
render Spain, what have we been fighting for all 
this while ? the anfwer is reacly: we have been 
fighting for the ruin of the publick intereit, and 
the advancement of a private. Swift. 
For her confederate nations fought, and kings 
were fain, 
Troy was o’erthrown, and a whole cmpire fell. 
Philips. 


2. To combat; to duel; to contend in| 


jingle tight. 
Qne hall undeitake to fight again another. 
2 Efdras. 
The poor wren, 
The muft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
The young ones in her nefi, againtt the owl. 
Shak/peare’s Macheth. 
3. To a&t as a foldier in any cafe. 
Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palettinc, 
By this brave duke caine early to his grave. 
Shakfpeare’s King John. 
Greatty unfortunate, he fights the caule 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome, Adtifpon. 
4. It has with before the perlon oppofed ; 
fometimes again. 
Ye fight with the Chaldeans. Jeremiah. 
The ftais in their courtes fought agair/? Sifera. 


Judges. 
. To contend. 
The hot and cold, the dry and humid fighe. 


Sandys. 
To Ficut. v. a. To war again ; to 
combat againft. 


Himfclf alone an equal match he boatts, 
To fight the Phrygian and th’ Aufonian hofs, 
Dryden’s Encid. 
Ficrt. n.f. [from the verb. } 


1. Battle. 
Gabricl, lead forth to battle thefe my fons 
Invincible, lead torth my armed faints, 
By thoufands and by millions sang'd for figåt. 
Milton, 
2. Combat; duel. 
Hertius in fingle figée I flew, 
Whom with three lives Ferunia did endues 
And thrice I fent tim to the Stvzian fnore, 
Till the lali ebbing foul return'd no morc. 
Drydens Aeneid. 
3. Something to fereen the combatants in 
fhips. 
Who ever faw a noble fignr, 
That never view’d a brave fea-fight! 
Hang up your bluody colours in the air, 
Up with your fights and your nettings prepare. 
Dryden. 
Fi'cuter. n. /. [from fight.} Warsiour; 
ducliif, 
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I will return again into the houfe, and defire 
fome conduct of the lady: Lam no fighter 
Shikfpeure’s Twelfth Night. 
O, ’tis tbe coldeft youth upon a charge, 
The molt deliberate fighter ! Dryden. 


Fi'Gutine. participial adj. [from fight. ] 
Ie Qualified for war; fit for battle. 
An holt of fighting men went out to war by 
bands. 2 Chronicles. 
2. Occupied by war; being the fcene of 
war. 
In fighting fields as far the {pear I throw 
As flies the arrow trom the well-drawn bow. 
Pope. 
Ficma’ricotp, n. fe A plant. Ieis 
fucculent, and has the appearance of 
houfeleek : the leaves grow oppotite by 
pairs. iller. 
FiGmMent. a. f. (figmentum, Latin.] An 
invention; a fiction; the idea feigned. 
Upon the like grounds was railed the figment of 
Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called Hecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of thole times afigned him an 
hundred hands. Brown. 
Thole atiertions are in truth the figments of 
thofe idle brains that brought romances into 
church hiftory. Biyhop Lloyd. 
It carricd rather an appearance of figment and 
invention, in thofe that handed down the memo- 
ry of it, than of truth and reality. Woodward, 


Fi'cpecker, n.f. [ figand peck ; ficedula, 
Latin.} <A bird. 


Fr’GuLatTe. adj. [from figulus, Lat. } Made 
of potters clay. 


FIGURABLE. adj. [from fguro, Lat.) 
Capable of being brought to certain 
form, and retained in it. Thus lead is 

urable, but not water. 

The ditterences of impreifible and not impref- 
ible, fgurable andnot figurable, tcifable and not 
fcaifible, are plebeian notions. Bacon. 

FrcuraBi'Lity. n. /. [from fgurable.] 
The quality of being capable of a cer- 
tain and itable form. 

Fr'curaL. adj. (from fgure.] 

1. Reprefented by delineation. 


Incongtuitics have been committed by geogra- 
phers in the figural refemblances of feveral 
FCEIonsS. Brown. 

2. Figurat Number. Such numbers as 
do or may reprefent fome geometrical 
figure, in relation to which they are 
always ccniidered, and are either lineary, 
fuperticial, ov folid. Harris, 

F1'GURATE. adj. [ figuratus, Latin. } 

1. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, which 
inanimate bodies are not; for look how far the 
fpirit is able to fpread and continue itfelf, fo far 
gocth the fhape or figure, and then is determined. 

Bacon. 

2. Refembling any thing of a determinate 
form: as, figurate {tones retaining the 
forms of hells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

3. Fi’curate Counterpoint. [ Iw mufick. ] 
That wherein there 1s a mixture of dif- 
cords along with the concords. Harris. 

4. Fi'Gurate Defcant. [In mufick.] 
That wherein difcords are concerned, 
as well, though not fo inuch, as con- 
cords; and may well be :ermed the or- 
nament or rhetorical part of mufick, in 
regard that in this are introduced all the 
varieties of points, figures, fyncopes, 
diverfities of meufures, and whatever 
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elfe is capable of adorning the compo- 
fition, Harris. 


Ficgura’tion. n. f. [ figuratus, Latin.] 
t. Determination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it carreth a 
vaice, with motion thereof confound any of the 
delicate aud articulate figurations of the air in 
varicty of words. Bacon's Nat, Hiji, 

2. The act of giving a certain form. 

It motion be in a certain order, there fol- 
loweth vivihcation and figuration in living creatures 
pertect. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

PiiGurative, adj, l fiyuratif-ve, French, 
from figura, Latin. ] 

1. Reprefenting fomething elfe; typical; 
reprefentative. 

This, they will fay, was figurative, and ferved 
by God’s appuintment but for a time, to fhadow 
out the true everlafting glory of a more divine 
fanctity ; whereinto Chriit heipy long fince en- 
tered, it fecmeth that all thefe curious exornationg 
fhould rather ceate. Hooker. 

z. Chanyed by rhetorical figures from the 
primitive meaning; not literal. 

How often have we heen railed at for under- 
tanding words in a figurative fenfe, which 
cannot be literally underitood without overthrow 
ing the plainett evidence of fenfe and reafun. 

Stilling flecte 

This is a figurative exprefion, where the words 
are ufed in a different fenfe from what they fig- 
nify in their firt ordinary intention. Rogers. 

3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical ex- 
ornations; full of changes from the 
original fenfe. 

Sublime fubjeđts ought to he adorned with the 
fublımcit and with the mott figurative expreffions. 

Dryden's ‘Juv. Pref. 


Fi/GuRATIVELY. adv. [from figurative. | 
By a figure; ina fenfe different from 
that which words originally imply; not 
hterally. 

The cuftom of the apoftle is figuratively to 
transfer to himfelif, in the firit perfon, what be- 
lungs to others. Hammond. 

The words are different, but the fenfe is ftul 
the fame; for therein are figurarively intended 
Uziah and Ezechias. Brown. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry m which human 
vices arc reprehended, partly dramatically, 
partly fimply ; but, for the moft part, figuratively 
and occultly. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 


FIGURE. n.f. [ figura, Latin.] 


1. The form of any thing as terminated 
by the outline. 

Flowers have all exquifite figures, and the 
flower numbers are chiefly five and four; as in 
primrofes, briarsicfes, fingle mufkrofes, fingle 
pinks and gilliflowers, which have five leaves ; 
lilies, flower-de-luces, borage, buglafs, which 
have four leaves. Bacon, 

Men find green clay that is foft as long as it 
is in the water, fo that one may printon it all 
kind of figures, and give it what fhape one pleafes. 

Boyle. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies > 
for pure {pace is not any where terminated, nor 
can be: whether there Be or be not body in it, it 
is uniformly continued. Locke, 


2. Shape; form; femblance. 
He hath borne nimfelf beyond the promife of 
his age, doing in the fgure of a lamb the feats of 
a lion. Shak fpeare. 


3. Perfon; external form; appearance 
gracelul or inelegant, mean or grand, 
The blue German thall the Tigris drink, 

Ere J, forfaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth: Dryden, 
(was charmed with the gracefutnefs of his 
figure and delivery, as well as witl nis difcour(es, 
sdesdijon's Spectator, 
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A good figure, or perfon, in man or woman, 

gives credit at Arh figut to the choice cf either. 

Clarifja. 

4. Dittinguifhed appearance; eminence ; 
remarkable character. 

Wraile fortune favour'd, while hisarms fupport 
The caule, and rul’d the counicls of tue court, 

I madc fome figure therc; nor was my name 
Ob(cure, nor L withou: my hare of fame. Deya. 

The {peech, I believe, was not to much de- 
figned by the knight to inform the court, as co 
give him a figure m my eye, and keep up his 
Crodit in the country. et ditifan's Spe€tater. 

Not a woman fhall be unexp!ained that makes 
a figure cither as a maid, a wite, or a widow. 

ddd’ fon's Guardian. 

Whether or no they have done weil to fet you 
up for making another kind of fizurs, time wil: 
witness. Aiidifon. 

Many princes made very ill fgures upon the 
throne, who before were the tavourites uf the 
people. Adifa s Freehoider. 

Magnificence ; fplendour. 

If it be his chief end ia it to grow rich, that 
he may live in figure and indulgence, and he able 
to retire from bufinefs to idlenefs and hurry,, his 
trade, as to hira, lofcs all its innocency. Law 

6. A ftatue; an image ; fomething formed 
in refemblance of fomewhat elle. 

Several {tatues, which leemed at a diftance of 
the whitett marble, were nothing e!fe but fo ma- 
ny figures in {now. fiddsfor. 

7. Reprefentations in painting; perlons 
exhibited in colours. 

Inthe principal fgures of a picture the painter 
is to employ the finews of his art; for in them 
confiits the principal beauty of his work. Dryd 

My favourite books and pictures fell ; 

Kindly throw in a little figure, 
And fet the price upon the bigger. Prior, 


8. Arrangement; difpofition; modification. 
The figure of a fyllogitm is tke proper difpo- 
fition of the middle term with the parts of the 
queftion. batss’ Logick. 


9. A character denoting a number. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribcs, bards, poets 
cannot 

Think, (peak, caft, write, fing, number 
His love to Antony. Shukfp. Ant.and Cleop. 
He that feeketh to be eminent amongit able 
men, hath a great talk ; but that is ever good for 
the publick: but he that plots to be the only 
figure among cyphers, is the decay ot a whole age. 
Bacon. 
As in accounts cyphers and figures pafs for real 
fums, fo in human affairs wuids pais for things 
themfelves. South's Sermons 


10. The horofcope; the diagram of the 
afpecis of the aftrological houfes. 

We do not know what’s brought to pafs uncer 
the profeffion of fortunctelling : fhe works by 
eharms, by fpells, by the figure, and daubry be- 
yond our element. Shak fpeare. 

He (ct a figure to difeover 
If you were ficd to Rye or Dover. Hudibras. 

Figure-flingers and {tar-gazcrs pretend to foie- 
tell the fortunes of kingdoms, and have no fore- 
fight in what concerns themfelves. L'E/frange 


13. [Intheology.] Type; reprefentative. 
Woo was the figure of him that is to come. 
° Romans. 
12. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of fpeak- 
ing in which words are detorted from 
their literal and primitive fenfe. In 
ftrit acceptation, the change of a word 
3s a frope, and any affection of a fentence 
a figure; but they are confounded even 
by the exateft writers. 
Silken terms precife, 
Three pil'’d hyperboles, fpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, thefe fummer fics 
Have biown me full of meggot oltentarion. 
Shaki peare. 
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Herc is a Qiange figure invented apain® the | Fr'GURE-FLINGER. n.f. [ figure and fling. } 


plain and natural fenfe of the words; for by 
praying to beituw, muf bc underftood only pray- 
ing to pray. Stilling Reet. 

They have been taught thetorick, but’ never 
taught language; as if the names of the figures 
that embellifbed the difcourie of thole, who un- 
derftood the art of {peaking, were the verp art 
and tkill of (peaking well. Locke. 


13. [In grammar.] Any deviation from 
the rules of analogy or tyntax. 


To Fi’cure. v.a. [trom figuro, Latin. J 


1, To form into any determinate fhape. 
Trees and heros, in the growirg forth af thet 
boughs and branches, are not figured, und keep 
no order, Bacar 
Accept this goblet, rough with fgur’d gold. 
Dryden's Virgil 
2. To fhow by a corporeal refemblaice: a: 
in picture or ftatuary. 
Arachne figur’a how Jove did abufe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear; fo liveiy feen, 
That it uue fea, aud true bull ye wouid ween. 
Speuser: 
Now marks the courfe of rolling orbs on high, 
O'e: figur’d wo.ld now travels with his eye. Paope. 
3. To cover or adorn with figures, o! | 
images. 
Ii] give my jewels fora fet of Leads, 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 
My gay apparcl for an alnifmain’s gown, 
My figur'd goblets for a dith of wood. Shak/p. 


4. To diverfify ; to vaiicgate with adven- 
titious forms or matter. 
Bat this effufion of fuch manly drops, 
Startl2 mine eyes, and make me more amaz’d 
Than had [ fecn the vaulty top of heav’n 


Figur’d quite o`cr with burning meteors. Shakf 


5- To reprefent by a typical or figurative 
refemblance. 

When facraments are faid to be vifible figns of 
invifible gracc, we thereby conceive how grace is 
indeed the verv end for which thefe heaventy myt- 
teries were initicuted ; and the matter whereof 
they confilt is fuch as figniheth, fgureth, and re- 
prefenteth their end. Hooker. 

There is a hiftory in all mens-lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deccafed. Shakf. 

Manage rings are not of this tut: 

On! why fhouid ought leis precious or lefs tough 
Figure our loves? Donue. 

An heroic poem fhould be mere fitted to the 
common aétions and paffions of human hfe, and 
more like a glafs of nature, figuring a more prac- 
ticable virtuc to us than was done Ly the ancients. 

Dryden. 

The emperor appears asa rifing fun, and holds 
a globe in his nand to fiezre out the ceartu that is 
enlightencd and actuated by his beams. 
§. To image in the mind. 

None that feels fenfiibly the decays of age, and 
his life wearing of, can fgure to himtelr thole 
imaginary charms in riches and prailc, that men 
are apt to cu in tne warmth of thes blood. 

Temple. 


Pet di új i 


If love, alas! be pain, the pain I hear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. 
Prior. 
4. To prefigure; to forcfhow. 
Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun; 
In this the heaven figures tomic event. Skatjp 


not literal. 
Figured and metaphorical cxprefnans.do well } 
to illuftrate more abitrufe and untamıliar ideas, f 
which the mind is not yet thoroughly accuftomed | 
to. Locke 
g. To note by characters. 
Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 
As thro’ a cryftal glafs the fgur’ d hours are feen. 
Di ydin. 


8. To form figuratively; to ufe ina fenfe | 


A pretender to attrology and predi&tion. 


Quack:, figure-flimgesi, pettifoggers, and re- 
publican plotters cannot well live without it. 


Coiler of Confidince, 


Vi'cwort. a. /. (fig and wort; ficaria. } 


Apat Miller: 


Firaceous. adj. [from filum, Latin.] 


Conhiting of threads; compofed of 
threads. 

They make cables of the bark of lime trees : 
it is the Ralik that maketh the fi/aceous: matter 
commonly, and fometimes the down that grow- 
eth above. Bacon's Natural Hificry, 

Fi LACER, n. f. [ fllazarius, low Lat, 
ium ) An officer in the Common Pleas, 
fo calied becaufe he files thofe writs 
whereon he makes procefs. There are 
fourteen of them in their feveral divifions 
and counties: they make out all original 
proceis, as well real as perfonal and 
mixt. llarris. 
DrLaAMENT. n. 
filamenta, Latin.) A’ fender thread ; 
a bedy fiender and long like a thread. 

The cifiuvium pafling out in a fmaller thread, 
and more enlightened filament, it {tirreth not the 
boaies interpoied. Brome. 

The lungs of confumptives have been con- 
fumed, nothing remaining but the ambient mein- 
brine, and a number of wiibcred veins acd fia- 
mints. Harvey on Conjumprions, 

The ever-rolling orh’s impulfive ray 
On the next threads and fi‘aments does bear, 
Which form the tpringy texture of the air; 
And thote sill {ike the next, ’till to the fight 
The quick vibtation propagates the light. 

Biackmore, 

The dung of horfes is nothing but the f/aments 

of the hay, and as fuch combultible. irburn, 

Frisent. a. fs (This is derived by Ju- 
nius and Skinner from the long beards 
or hufks, as corrupted from /ull beard 
or full af beard. It probably had its 
name, like many other fruits, from iome 
one that introduced or cultisated it; 
and is therefore corrupted from Filbert 
or Filibert, the name cf him who brought 
it hither.] A fine hazel nut with a 
thin fheil. 

In Auguft comes fruit of all forts ; as plumbs, 
pears, apricots, barberries, fi/lerts, mufkoieclons, 
monkfhoods of all colours. Bacon's Eyiays, 

Thou hafta brain, fuch as it ts indeed ! 

On what cife thould thy worm of fancy feed? 

Vet ina filécrt I have often known 

Maggots furvive, when all the kernel `s gone. 
Dorfer. 

There is alfo another kind, called the-fishert of 
Conftantinople; tne leaves and fruit of which are 
tizger than either of the formers the beft are 
thefe of a thin ihell. Mortimer, 


To FILCH. v. a. [A word of uncer- 
tain etymology. The French word 
filer, from which fome derive it, is of 
very late produćłticn, and therefore can- 
not be its original.] To fteal; to takë 
by theft; to pilfer ; to pillage ; to rob; 
to take by robbery. It is ulually {poken 
of petty thefts. 

He thall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged 


by keeping his cattle in inclolures, where they 
fhall always have fafe being, tbat none are contie 


nually fiched and foten. Spenfer. 
The champion robbeth by night, - 
And prowleth and flehéth by asc. Tufjer. 


Who tteals my purfe, fteals trafh; *tis fomee 
thing, nothing ; 
'Twas mine, ’tis his, and has beew flaveto thous 
fands ; 


[ flament, French 5 
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But he that fv/ches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indecd. Shak/peare. 
He could Gilcern cities like hives of bees, 
wherein every bce did nought elfe but fling; tome 
like hornets, fume like filching watps, others as 
drones. Burton ou Melancholy, 
What madc thee venture to betray, 
And filh the lady's heart away. Rudibras. 
The pifinire was formerly a hufbandman, that 
fecrctly flched away nis neighbour’s goods. 
L' Ejtrange. 
Fain would they Aich that little food away, 
While unrcitrain’d thote happy gluctons p:cy. 
Dryden, 
So fpeeds the wily fox, alarm’d by fear, 
Who lately flca’d the turkey’s callow care. Gay 


Fi'ccner. n.f. [from flch.] A thief; 
a petty robber. 

FILE. n.f. ( file, French; filum, a thread, 
Latin. ] 

1. A thread. Not ufed. 

But lct me refume the file of my narration, 
which this object of bunks, beit agrecalic to my 
cuur(e of lifc, hath a little interrupted. otten 

2. Aline oa which papers are ilrung to 


keep them in order. 

All records, wherein there was any memory of 
the king's attainder, thould be cancelicd and 
taken off the f/e. Bacon 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 
tinually fet apart an hour in a day to perule toole, 
and then rank therm intu leveral files, according to 
the lubje matters. Bacon. 

Th’ apothecary -train is wholly blind ; 

From files a random recipe they take, 
And many Geaths of one pretcription make. 
Dryden, 
3. Acatalogue; roll; feries. 
Our prefent mufiers grow upon the fe 
To five and twenty thoufand men of choice. 
Shakjpeare’s Henry tv. 
The valu’d fre 
Diftinguifhes the fwifr, the flow, the fubtle. 
h s Shut/peare’s Marbeth. 
4. Aline of foldiers ranged one behind 


another. 
Thofe goodly cyes, 
That o'er the fies and mufters of the war 
“Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now 
turn 
Upon a tawny front. Shakfpeare. 

So faying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon. Milton's Paradife Left 
5. [reol, Saxon; vire, Dutch.] An in- 
trument to rub down prominences. 

The rough or coarfe-tootned file, if it be large, is 
called a rubber, ana is to take of the unevennels of 
your wark which the hammer made inthe forging : 
the haftard-toothed fi/e is to take out of your 
work the deep cuts, or hle-ftrokes, the rough 
file made: the tane-toothed fre is to take out the 
‘cuts, or file-flrokes, the battard fiie made : aud 
the {mooth fi/e is to tuke out thofe cuts, or file- 
ftrokes, that the fine file made. Moxon, 

A file for the mattocks and tor the coulters. 

1 Samuel, 

The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
Files in tucir hands, and hammers at their fide. 

| Dryden 
Fi'tecutren. n. f. [ file and cutter.} A 
maker of tiles. 

Gad-ftec] 1s a tough fort of ftcel : flecutters ufe 
it to make their cluffcls, with which they cut their 
files. Moxon. 

‘To Five. v.a. [from flum, a thread. ] 
1. To ftring upon a thread or wire. 
Whence to file u Gill is to offer it in its 
~ order to the notice of the judge, 
| From the day his firft bill was fled he began to 
collc& reports. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. {from feolaa, Saxon.) To cut witha 


gle, 


. 
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They which would file away mof from the 
largenefs of that offer, do in mure (paring terms 
acknowledge litle lefs, Hooker. 

Let men he careful how they attempt to cure a 
biemith hy fing ov cutting off the head of tuch 
an overgrown tooth, Ray. 

3. To {mooth; to polih. 

His humour is lofty, his difcourfe peremptory, 

his tongue filed, and his cyce ambitious. Shat/p. 

4. [from pilan, Saxon.] To foul; to 
fully ; to pollute. This feng is retained 
in Scotland. 

For Banquo’s ifue have I fl’d my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d. 
Shak/peare. 

His weeds divincly fathioned, 

All fld and imangl'd, Chapman's Iiliad. 
To Fire. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
march in a fle, not abreaft, but one be- 


hind another. 
All ran down without order or ceremony, “tll 
we drew uv in good order, and filed of. Latler. 
Did ail the gyoifer atoms at the cell 
OF chance file off to form the pondrous ball, 
And undetermin’d into order fall? Blackmore. 
Fr’iremot. n.f. [corrupted from feuerlle 
merte, a dead leat, French.] A brown 


or ycllow-brown colour. 
The colours you ought to with for are blue or 
fremot, turucd up with red. Swift. 
Fiver. n.f. [from fle.] One who files; 
one who ùfes the file in cutting metals. 
FYLIAL. ed. [fltal-/e, French; Alius 
Latin. } 
1. Pertaining to a fon; befitting a fon. 
My mifchievous proceeding may be the glory 
of his filial piety, the only reward now left for fo 
great a merit. Sidney. 
From impofition of trict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. 
Milton, 
He griev’d, he wept, the fight an image brought 
Of iis own filial love, a fadly pleafing thought. 
. Dryden. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a 


fon. 
And thus the fliu? godhead anfw'ting {puke. 
Milton. 
Where the otd myrtle her good influence theds, 
Sprigs of like leaf ercét their f/ra/ heads ; 
And when the parent rofe decays and dics, 
With a refembling face the daughter buds arife. 
Prior, 
Frria’tion. on. f. [from filius, Latin.) 
The relation of a fon to a father; cor- 
relative to paternity. 

The telation of paternity and friation, between 
the tit and fecond perfon, and the relation be- 
tween the facred perfons of the Trinity, and the 
denomination thereof, muft needs be eternal, be- 
caufe the terms of relation betwecn whom that 
relation atifeth were eternal, Hale. 


Fi'LiıNGs. n. /. [without a fingular ; from 
file.) Fragments rubbed off by the 
action of the fille. 


The filings of iron infufed in vinegar, will, with 
a decoction of galls, make good ink, without any 
cupperote. Brown. 
The chippings and firings of thofe jewels are of 
more value than the whole mafs of ordinary au- 
thors. Felson on the Clefficks. 
To FILL. v. a. [Eyllin, Saxon. ] 
1. To ftore till no more can be admitted. 
Fill the waterpots with water, and they f/ed 
them up to the brim. Jorn. 
I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous {pace. Milton, 
The celeftial quires, when orient light 
Exhahag fr from darknefs they beheld ; 
Bicth-day of heav’n and earth; with joy and fhout 
The hollow univerfal orb they fii‘. Malton. 


j. 


Fors, 
2, To fore abundantly. 


Be fruitful, multiply, and in the feas 
And lakes and running ftreams the waters fill, 
$ Milton, 
3. To fatisfy ; to content. 
He with his conforted Eve 
The ftory heard attentive, and was f/f d 
With admiration and decp mufe to hear, AZiJrox. 
Nothing but the fuprcme and abfolute Infi- 
nite can adcquately fii and fuperatundantly f3- 
tisfy the inhnite defires of intelligent beings. 
Cheyne’s Phil, Prince 
4. To glut ; to furfeit. 
Thou art going to lord Timon’s featt. 
— Ay, to fee meat fil knaves, and wine heat fools. 
Shak /peure. 


5. To Vite out. To pour out liquor for 


drink. 
6. To Fire out. 
thing contained. 
l only {peak of him 
Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo loofe about, 
That he wants majefty to fill them out. Dryden, 


7. To Fiz up. [Up is often ufed with- 
out much addition to the force of the 
verb.] To make full. 


Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens (till, and opens on his foul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin’d, 
It pours the blifs that fi//s up all the mind. Pope. 
8. Zb Fire up. To fupply. 

When the feveral trades and profeffions are fup- 
plicd, you will find moft of thofe that are proper 
for war abfolutely neccilary for filling up the la- 
burious part of life, and carrying on,the under - 
work of the nation. Addifon on the War, 


9. To Fitt up. To occupy by bulk. 
There would not be altogether fo much “water 
required for the land as for the fea, to raife them 
to an equal height; becaufe mountains and hills 
would fill up pait of that {pace upon the land, and 
{o make lets water requifite. Burnet, 
10. Zo Fitt vp. To engage ; to employ. 
Ts it far you ride? 
—As far, my lord, as will fll up the time 
’Twixt this and fupper.  Shak/peare’s Macbeth, 


To Fitri. v. n. 
1, To give to drink, 
In toe cup which fhe hath filled, f/! to her 
double. Revelatiens, 
We fl’ to th’ general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear triend Banquo, whom we mifs. 


Shak/{peare. 


To extend by fome- 


2. To grow full. 
3. To glut; to fatiate. 
Things that are (weet and fat are more filling, 
and do {wim and hang more about the mouth of 
the ftomach, and go not down fo {peedily. Bacon. 


4. ZoFiti up. To grow full. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor 
any other feas, fi./ up, or by degrees grow fhal- 
lower. Weeadward. 

The frf tage of healing, or the difcharge of 
matter, is by furgeons called digcftion; the ie- 
cond, or the filing np with fleth, incarnation; 
and the laft, or fkinning over, cicatrization. 


Sharp, 


Fiiu. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. As much as may produce complete fa- 
tisfaction, 
Her neck and breafts were ever open bare, 
That aye thercof her babes may fuck their f//, 
Fairy Queen. 
Rut thus inflam’d befpoke the captain, 
Who feorneth peace fhall have his f./ of war. 
Fairfax. 
When ye were thirfty, did I not cleave the ruck, 
and waters flowed out to your fi? 2 Ejarat. 
Meaa while enjoy 
Your fi’, what happinefs this happy fate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more, 


NMiiten, 


` 
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Amid’ the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to piucx and eat my f//, 
I tpac’d not. Mon" s Pavad:fe Lok. 
Which made me gently trft remove your fears, 
That fo you might have room to entertain 
Your fil of joy. Dernkam's Sophy. 
Your haibavity may havc its fi.) of deftiuction. 
Pope. 
2. [more properly ¢di//.] The place be- 
tween the fhafts of a carriage. 
This mule being put in the fii of a cart, run 
away with the cart and timber. Mov tinser. 


Fi'LLER. n, f. [from fll.] 


1. Any thing that fils up room without 
ufe. 

Tis a meer filer, to flop a vacancy in the hex- 
ameter, and connect the peface to the work of 
Virgil. Dryden's Æneid, Dedication. 

A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and fuit- 
able expreiions, of forced and inextricable con- 
ceits, and of needlefs Ai:rsup tothe reit. Pope. 

2, One whote employment te to fill veffels 
of carriage. 

They have fix diggers to four filers, fo as to 
keep tne flicrs always at work. Mortimer. 

FYLLET. n. J. (filet, French; flum, 
Latin. 

1. A band tied round the head or other 
part. 

Hts baleful breath infpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides ; 
Now like a fi/iet to her head repairs, 

And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 
Dryden's Aeneid. 

She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waift, a filler binds her hair, Pope. 
a. The flefhy part of the thigh: applied 
commonly to veal. 


The youth approach’d the fire, and as it 
burn’d, 


On five fharp broachers rank’d, the roaft they 
turn’d : 
Thefe morfcls ftay’d their ftomachs ; then the reft 
They cut in legs and fliers for the teatt. Dryden. 
3. Meat roiled together and tied round. 
Fillet of a fenny {nake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
The misture thus, by chy mick art 
United clofe in every part, 
In fillets roll’d, or cut in pieces, 
Appear’d like one continu’d {pcecies. Swift. 
4. [In archite€ture.] A little member 
which appears in the ornaments and 
mouldings, and is otherwife called liftel. 
Harris. 
Pillars and their fillets of filver. Exodus. 
To Fi'tuist. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 
2. To adorn with an aftragal. 


He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid 
their chapiters, and filletted them. Exodus. 


To Fi'tuty. v.a. [A word, fays Skinner, 
formed from the found. This refem- 
blance I am not able to difcover, and 
therefore am inclined to imagine it cor- 
rupted from fill up, by fome combina- 
tion of ideas which cannot be recovered. ] 
To frike with the nail of the finger by 
a fudden {pring or motion. 

If I do, filip me with a three-man beetle. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry rv. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry Leach 
Fillip the ttars : then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars "gainft the ficry fun. 
Shakfpearc's Coriolanus. 
We fee, that if you fi//'p a luteftring, it theweth 
double or treble. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Fi'vurp. n. f. [from the verb.) A jerk 
of the finger let go from the thumb. 

Fi'iiy. 2.f. [filoy, Welth ; fille, French.) 


Sha &fpeare. 


ve Feel 


1. A young horfe or mare. Not now ufed. 
Geld fil/res, but tits, yet a nine days of age, 
They die elfe of gelding, and gelders do rage : 
Young flies fo likely of bulk and of bone, 
Keep fuch ta be breeders, let gelding alone. 
Tuffer. 
A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy 
journey’s end, when an unbacked fi//y may give 
thee a fall. Suckling. 
2. A young mare: oppofed to a colt or 
young horfe. 
I jeit to Oberon, and makes him finile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile, 
Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal.  Shakfpeare. 
I am joined m wedlock, for my fins, to one 
of thofe fics who are defcribed in the old poet. 
Addifon's Spe€tator, 


FILM. «#. / [pýlmeþa, Saxon.J A thin! 


pellicle or fkin. 

While the filver needle did work upon the fight 
of his eye, to remove the frm of the cataraét, he 
never faw any thing more clear or perfeét than 
that white needle. Bacon, 

Michael from Adam's cyes the film remav'd, 

W nich that falfe trut that promis'd clearer fight 
Had bred. Milton's Paradife Lop. 

A Stone is held up by the f/ms of the bladder, 
and fo kept from giating or offending it. Graunr 

There is not one infidel to ridiculous as to pre- 
tend to folve the phenomena of fight, fancy, or 
cogitation, by thofe fleeting fuperticial fi/ms of 
bodies. Bentley's Sermons, 

He from thick fi/ms fhail purge the vilual ray, 
Ana on the fighitlefs eyeballs pour the day. Pepe. 


To Frum. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a pellicle or thin fkin. 
Te will hut dkin and f/m the ulcerous place, 
Whilf rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infedts unfeen. Shak/peare’s Hartlet. 


Fi'umy. adj. [from film.] Compofed of 
thin membranes or pellicles. 
So the falfe fpider, when ier nets are (pread, 
Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie ; 
And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
Whole fiimy cord fhould bind the ftiuggling fy. 


Dryden, 
The wafps with fruitlefs toil 


Flap filmy pinions oft, to expricate 

Their feet in liquid hackles bound, ’till death 

Bereave them of their worthlefs fouls ; fuch doom 

Waits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. Philips. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew, 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the fi/my dew ; 

Dipt in the richeft tincture of the fkies, 

When light difports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 
To FULTER. v. a. [ filtro, low Latin; 

per filum trahere. | 

t. To defecate by drawing off liquor by 
depending threads. 

2. To ftrain; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquor with fair water, filtre it 
through a paper, and fo cvaporate it. Grew. 
Fi'trer. n. f. [ fltrum, Latin. } 

1. A twilt of thread, of which one end is 
dipped in the liquour to be defecated, 
and the other hangs below the bottom 
of the veflel, fo that the liquour drips 
from it. 

2. A itrainer ; a fearce. 


the earth, fhould be rendered frefh and potable, 
which it cannot be by any percolations we can 
make, but the faline particles will pafs through a 
tenfold filter, ~ Ray on the Greation. 


FILTH. n.f. (pS, Saxon.} 
1. Dirt; naltinefs; any thing that foils or 
fouls. 
Wifdoim and goodnefs to the vile fecm vile; 
Filths favour but themfelves. Shakfpeare, 
Neither may you trult waters that taite tweet ; 
for they are commonly found in siftng grounds 


That the water paffing through the veins of 


FIN 


of great cities, which muf needs take in a great 
deal of filth. Bacon's Nat. Hijtory. 

How perfe& then is man? from hcad to foot 
Dehl'd with fiith, and retten at the root. Sandys. 

Thongh perhaps among the rout 
He wildly Aings his fiith about; 
He till has gratitude and fap'ence, 
To {pare the folks that give him ha'’pence. Swift. 
2. Corruption ; grofinefs ; pollution. 

Such do hkewife exceedingly difpofe us to 
picty and religion, by purifying our fouls from 
the drofs and filth of fenfual delights. Tr/lotfon. 

Fi'ttuiry. adv. [from flthy.] Nafily; 
foully ; grofsly. 

It Ruck f/thily in camel’s Romach that bulls, 
bears, ard the like, fhould be armed, and that 
a creature of his fize fhould be left defencelefs. 

L'Ef ange. 
FrLrTaiNess. 2. f. [from fAlthy.] 


1. Naftinefs ; foulnefs ; dirtinefs. 
Men of virtue fuppreifed it, left their fhining 
fhould difcover the others flthinefs. Sidney. 
2. Corruption ; pollution. 
They held this land, and with their fi/th/ne/s 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
That their own motner loath’d their beaftlinefs, 
And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 
All were they born of her own native flime. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
They never duly improved the utmott of fuch 
a power, but gave themlelves up to all the f/thine/s 
and licentioufnefs of life imaginable. South. 


Fi'ttuy. adj. [from filth. } 
t. Nafty ; foul; dirty. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air, Shak/peare. 
2. Grofs; polluted. 
As all ftories are not proper fubje&ts for an 
epick poem or a tragedy, fo neither are they for 
a noble picture: the fubje&ts both of the one 
and of the other, ought tu have nothing of ım- 
moral, low, or filthy in them. Dryden's Dufref. 


To FULTRATE. v. a. [from filter.) 


To itrain ; to percolate ; to filter. 

The extraét obtaincd by the former operation, 
burnt to afhces, and thofe afhes boiled in water 
and fi/trated, yield a fery falt. Arbuthnot, 


FILTRATION. n.f. [from filtrate.) A 
method by which liquors are procured 
fine and clear. The filtration in ufe is 
{training a liquor through paper, which, 
by the fmallnefs of its pores, admits 
only the finer parts through, and keeps 
the reft behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by 
the ufual way of folution, filtration, and coague- 
lation, reduced it into cryftals, we put four 
ounces of this purified nitre into a rong new 
crucible. Boyle, 


FrmBLE Hemp. n. f. [corrupted from fe- 
male. 
The light fummer hemp, that bears no feed, 
which is called fimole hemp. Mo» timer. 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her 
own, 
In May a good houfewife will fee it be fown; 
And afterwards trim ıt, and ferve at a necd, 
The fimble to fpin, and the carle tor her feed. 
Tuffer. 
FIN. n. / [pin, Saxon; vin, Dutch.] 
The wing of a fih; the limb by which 
he balances his body, and moves in the 
water, 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruthes. Shak/peare, 
Their fins confitt of a number of griftly bunes, 
Jong and flender, like pins and needles. Mere. 
Thus at half-ebb a rolling fea 
Returns, and wins upon the fhore; 
The watery herd, affrighted at the toary 


FIN 


Ref on their firs awhile, and ftay, 
Then backward take their wond’ring way. 
Dryden. 

Still at his oar th} induftrious Libys plies; 
But as he plies, each bufy arm fhrinks in, 

And by degrecs is fafhion’d toa fn. sdudifon. 

Fin-Footend. adj. [ fin and foot.) Palmi- 
pedous; having feet with membranes 
between the toes. 

It is decribed like Alfipedes, or birds which 
have their feet or claws divided; whereas it is 
palmipedous or fin-fosted, like fwans and gcefe, 
according to the method of nature in latiroftrous 
or tlat-billed birds; which being generally {wim- 
mers, the organ is wifcly contrived unto the ac- 
tion, and they are framed with fins or vars upon 
their feer. Brown. 

Fiinasre. adi. [from fne.) That ad- 
mits a fine; that deferves a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable. Bacia. 

He fent letters to the council, wherein he ac- 
Knowledged himlelf favoured in bringing. his 
caufe finable. Hayward. 

FINAL. adj. [fnal, French; finalis, 
Latin.] 


1. Ultimate ; laf. 

And over then triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; but delay’d to trike, though oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 

q Milton, 
2. Conclufive; decifive. 

There be many examples where fea-fights have 
been final to the war. Bacon, 

Henry {pent his reign in eftablifhing himéclf, 
and had neither leifure nor opportunity to under- 
take the final conqueft of Ireland. Davies. 

3. Mortal; deftructive. 

At laft refolv’d to work his fra? fmart, , 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ftart. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 


4 Refpeéting the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they 
be alfo required as neceffary unto falvation, by 
way of direct, immediate, and proper neceffity 
final; fo that, without performance of them, 
they cannot by ordinary courte be faved, nor by 
any means be excluded from life, obferving them. 

Hocker. 

By its gravity air raifes the water in pumps, 
fiphons, and other engines; and performs all 
thofe feats which former philofuphers, through 
ignorance of the efficient caufe, attributed to a 
fral, namely, nature's abhoirence of a vacuity. 

Ray. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me 

believe you are at a lots for the efficient. Collier. 


Fr'narry. adv. [from final. ] 
1, Ultimately; laily ; in conclufion, 
Sight berrav'd 
May chance to number thee with thofe 
Whom patience finally mult crown. 
g. Compietely ; without recovery. 
Not any houfe of noble Engiith in Ireland was 
utterly deftroyed, or finally ruoted out by the 
hand of juftice, but the houfe of Defmond oniy. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Doubtlefsly many men are finat’; lott, whoyet 
have no men’s fins to anfwer Yor but their own. 
l Sourk. 
FINANCE. n.f. [¥rench.] Revenue ; 
income ; profit. It is feldom ufed in 
the fingular. 


This fort of finance hath been increafed. Bacon. 
The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual 
or uncertain; as be the efcheats and forfeitures. 
Bacon, 
His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
bours was their pyracies, though he practifed rhe 
fame tiade when he was ftraizened in his finances 
at the fiege of Byzantium. sirbuthnot. 


FINANCIER. n. f. (French.] One who 
colleéts or farms the puolick revenue ; 
Vou, I. 


Afilten. 


FIN 


one who underftands the publick re- 
venue. 

Fi'nany. n.f. [from To fine.) In the 
iron works, the fecond forge at the iron 
mills. Did. 

Fincn. n. f- [pinc, Saxon.] A {mall bird 
of which we have three kinds, the gold- 
finch, chaffinch, and bultinch. 

To Finn. v. a, [pindan, Saxon; vinden, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To obtain by fearching or feeking. 

Afk, and it fhall be given to you; feek, and 
ye hal find. Matthew. 

Whercas thou haft fearched all my fuf, what 
haft thou found of all the houthold tuf? Gen. 

She diiappear’d, and leit me daik; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 


Her lofs. Milton, 
A bird that flies about, 

And beats itfclf againft the cage, 

Finding at lat no paffage out, 

It fits and fings. Cowley. 


(5) 


. To obtain fomething loft. 


When he hath found his fheep, he layeth it on 
his thoulders rejoicing. Luke. 
In my {choot days, when I had loft one fhaft, 
I fhot his fellow of the {clf-faime fight 
The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent’ring both, 
I oft found both, Shak/peare, 


3. To obtain fomething defired. 
Thus 1 embolden’d fpake, and frecdom ufed 


Permittive, and acceptance found, Milton, 
Our voluntary fervice he requires, 
Not our neceffitated; fuch with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find. Milton. 
4. To meet with ; to fall upon. i 

There watchful at the gate they find 

Sufpicion with hcr eyes behind. Dodfley. 
In woods and foreits thou art found, Cowley. 


The bad muft mifs, the good unfought thall 


find. Pope. 
5. Toknow by experience. 
How oft will he 
Of thy chang'd faith complain! 
And nis fortunes find to be 
So airy and fo vain! Cowley. 


The torrid zone is now found habitable, Cow/ey. 
6. To cometo ; to attain. 
The fun that barren fhines, 
W hofe virtue un itfelf works no effcét, 
But in the fruitful earth; there firft recciv’d 
His beams, unactive elfe, their vigour find. 
Milton, 


7. T'o difcover by ftudy, or attention. 
Tne fox that firtt this caufe of grief did find, 
Gan tirft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. 
Hubberts Tale, 
Phy ficians 
With fharpen'd fight fume remedies may find. 
Dryden. 
Thy maid! ah, find fome nobler theme, 


Whereon thy doubts to place. Cowley. 
g. To difcover what is hidden. 
A curie on nun who found the oar. Cozuley, 


g. To hit on by chance; to perceive by 
accident. 
Tincy build on fands, which if unmov’d they 
finds 
Tis but becaufe there was no wind. Cowley. 
to. To gain by any mental endeavour. 
I by cunverfing cannot thefe erect 
From prone, noran their ways complacence find. 
Nilton, 
If we for happinefs could leifure find, 
And wand’ring time into a method bind, 
Wc fhould not then tne great mens favour necd. 
Cowley. 
We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Sonicthing to blame, and fomething to commend 


Pope. 


tr. To remark; to obfesve; to perceive. 
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Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleafed, 
Aud find thee knowing not of beatt alone, 
Which thou haft rightly nam’d, but of thy felf. 

Milton, 

Beauty of wit in all I find. Cowley. 

12. To detect ; to deprehend; to catch. 

When frft found in a lic, talk to him of it asa 
ftrange monitrous matter, and fv fhame him out 
of it. Locke, 

13. To reach; toattain. 
They are glad when they can find the grave. 
Fob. 
They a!fo know, 
And reafon not contemptibly; with thefe 
Find pattime, and bear rule. 
In folitude 
What happinefs, who can enjoy alone, 
Or all eajoying, what contentment find? Milton, 

He did the u:moft bounds ot knowledge find, 

Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. 
Corwl<y, 


Milton. 


14. To meet. 
A clear confcience and heroick mind, 
In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. Cowley. 
15. Tofettle; to fx any thing in one’s 
own opinion, > 
Some men 
The marks of old and catholick would find. 
Cowley, 
16. To determine by judicial verdict. 
Thcy would enfore them to fad as they would 
dircét; and if they did not, coavent, imprifon, 


and fine them. Bacsn, 
His pecrs, upon this evidence, 
Have found nim guilty of high treafon. Shak/p. 


17. To fupply ; to furnifh : as, de finds me in 
money and in viduals, 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if 
we go roundly on at firĝ; the war in continuance 
will fnd itfelf. Bacon, 

Still govern thou my fong, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
Milton. 

18. [In law.] To approve: as, to find a 
bill. 

19. To Finn himfelf. To be; to fare with 
regard to eafe or pain, health or fick- 
nefs. 

Pray, fir, how d'ye find your/e/f? faysthe doce 
tor. L' Eftrange. 

20. To Finn out. To unriddle ; to folve. 

The finding out of parables is a wcarilvme 
labour of the mind. Eccles. 

21. To Finn out. To difcover fomething 
hidden. 

Can’it thou by fearching fnd out God? Can’it 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection > Job. 

There are agents tn nature able to make the 
particles of bodics ftick together by very {trong 
attractions, and itis the bufinels of expcrimental 
philofophy to find them out. Newron, 

What hinders then, but that you find her our, 
And hurry her away by manly force? Add:fen, 

22. To Finp out. To obtain the know- 
ledge of. 

The principal part of painting is to fnd out, 
and thoroughly to underitand, what nature has 
made moft beautiful. Dryden. 

23. To Finn out. To invent; to exco- 
gitate. 

A man of Tyre, tkilful to work in gold, and to 
find out every device which fhall be put to him. 

2 Chronicles. 

24. The particle out? ts added often with- 
out any other ufe than that it adds fome 
force or emphalis to the verb. 

While the proudly march’d about, 

Greater congucits tu find out, 
She bcat out Sufan by the by. Cowley. 

It is agrceahle to compare the face of a great 
mzn with the character, and to try if we can fnd 
cut in his looks and features either the haughty, 
cruel, or merciful temper. Addijon 
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He was afraid of being infulted with Greck ; 
for which rcafon he defired a friend to find him 
out a clergyman rather of plain fenfe than much 
learning. Adtifon’s SpeSator 

25. lo Finn, is a word of very licenti- 
ous and capricious ufe, not eafily limited 
or explained ; its firft idea is the conje- 
quence of fearch; the fecond, equally 
frequent, is mere occurfion. 

Finner. n. /. [from jd. | 

1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 

We will bung the device to the bar, and crown 
thee for a finder of madmen. Shar/peare. 

2. One that picks up any thing loft. 

Sonic lewd [gueaktng ciyer, 
May gall the fer’s confeience, if they meet, 


Donze. 
© yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton thall defery, 
Let the finder lurcly know 
Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer Crafiaw. 


Finorauct. n.f. [ fied and fault.) uA 
cenfurer ; a caviller. 

We are the makcis of manners, Kate; and the 
liberty that follows our places, ttops the mouth of 
all fradfaulrs. Shak/fpeare. 

Heeso adj. fyyutix, Saxon.] Plump ; 
weighty ; firm; folid, Not ufed. Thus 
the proverb, 

A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and firdy ; 
means that it ftures the barn with plump and firm 
grain. Juris 


FINE. aay. { fine, French; Bye?! Dutch 
and Erfe; perhaps from finitus, com- 
pleted, Latin.] 

1. Not coarfe. 


Not ang fkill’d in loops of fingering fine, 
With this fo curious net-work might compare. 
Spenfer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luge. 
2. Refined ; pure; free from drofs. 
Two veficls of fure copper, precious as gold. 
Ezra. 
3. Subtile; thin; tenuous: as, the fine 
fpirits evaporate. 

When the eye flandcth in the frer medium, and 
the objcét in the groffer, things thew greater: but 
contranwife, when the eye is placed in the 
gioficr medium and the objeét an the finer 

Bacen 


4. Refined ; fubtilely excogitated, 

In fubltance he piomifed limlelf money, ho- 
nour, friends, and peace in the end; but thofe 
things were too fixe iv ke fortunate, and fuccecd 
in all parts. Lacon 

Whether the fckemce his not been purfued fo 
far as to draw it into practice, or whether it be 
too fxe to be capabie of it, I will not determine. 

Terpt. 

Keen; thin; fmoothly fharp. 

Great affairs are commor:ly tuo rough and Rub- 
born tu be wrought upon by the finer edges or 
points of wit. Bacon 

. Clear; pellucid ; tran{parent: as, the 
wine is fine. 

Let the wine without mixture or tum be all 

fine, 
Or call up the mafter. 
m, Nice; exquilite ; delicate. 

Are they not fenfclets then, that think the foul 
Nought Lut a fine pertcétion of the fenfe? 

Davies 

Tire irons of planes are {ct fine or rank: they 
are fer fine when they Rand fo Mallow below the 
loie of the planc, that in working they take off 
a thin flsuving. Moxows Mech. Exer. 

R. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe litter times, in prince: 

atluurs, ws rather fine dchiveics, and fiittings of 


Fohnfon. 
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dangers and mifchiefs, than fulid and grounded | 1, Torefine ; to purify. 


courfes to kecp them alouf Bacon, 


g. Fraudulent; fly ; knavithly fubtle. 


Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 
He al! thole royal fipns had ftol'n away. 
Lubbers Tale. 
10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or lan- 
guage. 

To call the trampet by the name of the metal 

was fine. Dryden 
ti. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful 
with dignity. 
12. Accomplified ; clegant of manners. 

He was rot only tne fine gentleman of his 
time, but onc of the fine fcholais. Felton 

13. Showy; fplendid. 

It is with a fre genius as with a fore fadrion ; 
all thofe are difpleaied at it wha ire not able to 
follow ıt. Pope 

The fatirical part of mankind will needs be- 
lieve, that it is not 1mpufhble to be very fne and 
very filthy. Swift 


14. {LIronically.] Something that will ferve 
the purpofe ; fomething worth con 


temptuous notice. 

That fame knave, Ford, her hufband, hat! 
the finc mad devil of jealoufy in him, matter 
Brook, that eve: governed frenzy.  Shatfpeure 

They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in 

houlcsy, 

To feaft, to fleep on down, to he profufe: 

A fine exchange for liberty. Philips’ Briton 
Fine. a.f0 (fin, Cimbr. ] 

1, A mulét ; a pecuniary punifhment. 

The killing of an Inithman was vot punifhed 
by our law as menflaughter, which is felony and 
capitel; but by a fiae or pecuniary puntihment, 
called an cricke. Davies on Ireland. 

Penalty. 

Ev'n this ill night your breathing Mall expire, 
Paying tic fine of rated treachery.  Shakfpeare. 
3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption 

or liberty. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure fcared out of 
him: if the devil have him not in fee-fimple, 
with Ane and recovery, he wil never, inthe way 
of wate, attempt us again. Shak{pearc 

Betides fines fet upon plays, games, bails and 
feaftinz, they have many cuftoms which cintri- 
bute to their fimplicity. Addifon, 

How vain that fecond life in other breath, 
Ti’ eftate which wits inherit after death ! 

Eafe, health, and life fur this they muff refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fxe! Pope 
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4. [from finis, Latin; fin, enfin, French.) 


The end; conclufion Ht is feidom ufed 
but adverbially, ia fie. To conclude ; 
to fum up all; to tell all at once. 

In Arn, whatforver he was, he was nothing 
but what it pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his 
fpirit depending of ber. Sedney. 

His refoluricn, fm fine, is, that in the church 
a number of things are ftriċtly obferved, whereof 
no law of fcriptuwe maketh mention one way or 
other. Looker, 

Still the fixe `s the crown; 
Whate’er the courte, the end is the renown. 
Shakfpeare. 

Your daughter, cre fhe feems as won, 

Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter ; 
Iu fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Flerfclf moft chaftely abfene. Shakfpeare. 

The blefings of fortune are the loweft: the 
next are the bodily advantages of ftrength and 
health: but the fuperlative bleifings, iz fue, are 
thofe of the mind. L’Ffrange. 

In fins, he wears no limbs about him found, 
With fores and fickneffes beleagur’d round. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

In fine, \ct there be a perfect relation betwixt 
the parts and the whole, that trey may be cn- 
tircly of a piece. Dryden, 

To Fine. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


Tne fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for 
gold Proverbs. 
There is a vein for the filver, and a place for 
gold, where they fixe at Job. 
2. To embellih; to decorate. Now not 
in ufe. 
Hugh Capet, alfo, who ufutp'd the crown, 
To fine ws titie with fome fhews of truth, 
Convey'd himfclf as hcir tu th' lady Lingare. 
Shot fpcarc's fienry Ve 
3. sao make lefs coarfe. 
It fines the grafs, but makes it thort, though 
thick. Mortimer. 


4. To make tranfparent. 
It is good alfo for tuel,wut to omat the fhavings 
of it for the finiug of wine. Mortimer. 
5. [from the fubltantive.] ‘Yo punifh with 
pecuniary penalty. 
To fue men one third of their fortune, without 
any crime committed, tecms very hud. Zoriz. 
To Fine. v. n. To pay a fine. 
What poet ever find for thor? or who 
By ihymes and verte did cver loid mayor grow ? 
Ol.dhare, 
ToFixnepra'w v. a. [fine and draw, ] 
fo few up a rent with fo much nicety 
that it is not perceived. 


Fineprawer. n. f. [from fncdraw.] 
One whofe bufinefs is to few up rents, 


FineEFINGERED. adj. [ fine and finger. } 
Nice; artful; exquifite. 

The moft fnsfinger’.f workman on the ground, 

Arachne by his means was vanquithed, Spenfer, 


Frnery. adv. (from fine. ] 
1. Beautifully; clegantly ; 
juttly. 

Plutarch fays very fire/y, that a man fhould not 
allow himfelf to hate even his enemies; becaute 
if you indulge this pifon on iome occafions, it 
will rife of itielf in others. Adkdifor. 

The walls are painted, and repretent the laboui s 
of Hercules: many ot them look viry finely, 
though a great part of the work kas been cracked. 

Ad ifon sn Kaly. 
2. Keenly ; fharpty; with a thin edge or 
point. 

Get you black lead, fharpened finely. Peactam, 


rs Not coarfely ; not meanily ; gayly. 
He was alone, fave that he had two perfuns of 
honour, on cither hand one, Aze/yattived m white, 
Bacon's Now Atlantis. 


p In {mall parts; fubtilely ; not grofsly. 
Saltpstre was but giotsly beaten; for it hound 
not be fre/y powdered. Buyle. 


more than 


5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly ; in fuch a 


manner as to deferve contemptuous 


notice. 

Let laws he made to ohey, and not to bs ohey~ 
ed,and you will nd that kingdom fize!y governed 
in a fhort time. South. 

For him (hc loves : 
She nam’d not me; that may be Torri(mond, 
Whom the has thrice in private feen this day : 
Then l am finedy caught in my own fnare, Dryd. 


Fi'neness. n. f. [from fine. } 
1. Elegance; beauty ; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice fimencft, that, 
if it wanted any thing in majefty, it fupphed with 
incieafe in pleafure; and ifat the frit it ftruck 
not admiration, it ravifhed with delights Sidney. 

As the French language has more finenefs and 
fmocthnefs at this time, fo it had more campuls, 
fpirit, and force in Montaigne’s days. Tempie, 

The foftnefs of her fex, and the finene/s of her 
genius, confpire to give her a very diftinguifing 
charadter. Prior. 


2. Show; fplendour; gayety of appear- 
anve. 


FIN 


The Aacnefs of cloaths deilrovs the cafe: it often 
helps meu to pain, but can never rid them ot angy: 
the buy may Janguilh under the mull ipitie 
over. Decay o Piety, 


3. Subtilty ; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 
Thole, with the finencfs ut their louls, 
By realon guide bis execution. Stadfpeare, 
q. Purity; freedom from drofs or bafe 
mixtures. 
Our works are, indeed, nought elle 
But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 
To find perfiltive conftancy in men; 
The fineness of which mceial ts not found 
In fortune’s love. ShaGipeare. 
L am doubtful whether men have fufhcieutly 
refined metals; as whether ios, brafs, and tin be 
rehned tothe height: but when they com= to fuch 
a_finenejs as fecveth the ordinary ule, they try 
no farther. Bacon's Naturat Hijlory. 
‘The ancients were careful to coin their money 
in due weight and fincxefs; only in times of cx- 
igence they have diminiihed both the weight and 
finenefs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Finer. n.f. [from jive.} One who pu- 
rifies metals. 


Take away the drofs from the filver, and there 
fliall come forth a veffel for the fcr. Proverbs. 


Fri Nery. n. f«{ from’ fne] Show; 
{plendour of appearance; gayety of 
colours. 


Drefs up your houfes and your images, 
And put on all the city’s finery, 
To contecrate this day a feitival. Southern. 
The capacities of a lady are fometimes apt to 
fall hoit in cultivating cleantinefs and finery to- 
gether. Suuft 
Don't chule your place of tudy by the faery 
of the profoeSts, or the moft various fcenes ut 
feniible things. Watts. 


They want to grow rich in their trades, and to 
maintain their families in fume fuch figure and 
degree of finery, as a reafonable ciriftian life has 
no occafion for. Law. 


FINE'SSE. n. f. [French.] Artifice ; 
ftratagem: an unneceflary word which is 
creeping into the language. 


A circumftance not much to he fluod upon, in 
caie if were not upon fome fnefe. Hay ward 


FUNGER. n. f [ ingen, Saxon; from 
Jangen, to hold. ] 


r. Uhe flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold. 


The fingers and thumb in each hand confit of 
fiftecn bunes, there being three to each finger. 
` Quincy 
You feem to underfiand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her fkinny lips. Shakfpeare’s Mach. 
Diogenes, who is never faid, 
For aught that ever I could read, 
To whine, put farger i’ th’ eye, and fub, 
Becaufe h` hid ne'er another tub. Hudikras 
The hand is divided into four Augers Lending 
forward, and one oppofite to tnem bending back- 
ward , and of greater iength than any of them 
fingly, which we call the thumb, to join wits 
-them feverally or united; whercby it is fitted to 
lay hold of obje&s of any hze or quantity. Ray. 
A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious 
_ number of fingers playing upon «|. the organ pipes 
of the world, and making every one found a 
articular note. Keil againf Burnet 
Poor Peg fewed, fun, and knit for a liveli- 
hood, "till her finger ends were fore. ate buth 
2. A fimall meafure of extenfion; the 
breadth of a finger. 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, 
Remov'd four Argers from approaching death ; 


Ox feven at moft, when thickelt is the board. 
Dryden's ‘Juvenal. 
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One of thofe bows with a little arrow did 
pierce through apiece of fteel three fingers thick. 
ilkin Math, Mug. 
3. The hand; the inflrument of work ; 
manufacture s art. 
Fool, that forgets her ftubborn look, 
This tortnefs from thy fuger took. Waller. 
To Vi'nGer. vea. [from the naun.) 
te To touch lightly; to toy with. 
Ga, git you gone, and let the papers lie; 
You would be fivgeréng theni to anger me. 
Shakfpeare. 
One tnat is covetous is not fo highly pieated 
wih the meer ght and fungering of money, as 
wih the thoughts of his being confidered as 
a wealthy man Grew's Cofmal. Suc. 
2. To touch unfeafonab!y or thievifhly. 
His ambition would needs be fingering the 
(ceptre, and hosing him into his father’s trrone. 
South's Sermons. 


3. To touch an intrument of mufick. 
She hath troke the lute; 
1 did but tcl her fhe miftook ber frets, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fagering. 
Shakfpeare, 
4. Toperform any work exquifitely with 
the fingers 
Not any fkill’d in loops of fingering fine, 
With this fo curious net-work might compare. 
Spenfer. 
FINGER-FERN. n. f. [finger and fern; 
afplenum, Latin.] A plant. 
FinGer-stone. ^. f. [ finger and flene; 
telenites, Latin.) A foihl refembling an 
arrow. 
Fi'nGrerancre. n. f. [from fangle. | 


A trifle: a burlefque word. 

We agree in nothing but to wrangle 

About the flightett fpaglefangle. Hubibras. 
Fi'nicac. adj. [from fine] Nice; fop- 
pih; pretending to fuperfluous elc- 
ance. 

A whorefon, glaffglazing, fuperferviceable, 
finical roguc. Shukfpeare’s King Lear. 

I cannot hear a fivica/ top romancing, how 
the king took him afide at fuch atime; what 
the queen fuid to him at another. L’ Efrange, 

Fintcarszy. adv. [from finical.] Fop- 
pifldy. 

Finicarness. 2. / [from finical.) Su- 
perflucns nicety ; foppery. 

To PUNISH. wo «. [fAnir, Freach ; faio, 
Latin ] 

t. To bring to the end propoled ; to com- 
plete. 

Far which of you, intending to build a tower, 
fittcth not down fiit and counteth the colt, 
wherherhe have fufficient to finih it? Luke. 

As ne hid begun, lo he would alfo fin: in 
you the lame grace. 2 Corinthians. 

2. To make perfect. 

A poct ules epifudes; but epifodes, taken 

feparately, finih nething. Rresme on the Odyffey. 
3. To perfect ; to polith to the excellency 
intenced. 

Tucugs kere vou all perfedtion fhould not find, 
Yer is at all th’ Erernal Will defign’d ; 

Itis afiuyz'd work, and perfcét in his kind. 
Eierkmore. 

I would make what bears your name as f’tijh- 
ed as my lat work ought to be; that is, more 
fityhed than the re ft. Pope. 

4- Lo end; to put an end to. 
Frnisner. n. f. [from fini/b.] 
1. Pecformer ; accomplither. 

He that of grcateft works 1s finisher, 

Oft does them by the weakcit minifter. 
2. One that puts an end; ender. 


Shak/p. 


PTAN 


Tiris was the condition of thoe times: th: 
worldugainft Athanakus, and Ativfusfus agana 
it: haif an hundred of years Int io dou'tful 
trials which of the two, jn the end, woud prc- 
vail; the (ide which had all, or cife that part 
which had no friend but God and death, the 
one a defender of his innocency, tie other a 


finifher of all his troubles. Hooker, 
3. One that completes or perfecls. 
The author and fizier of our faith. Hebrews, 


O prophet of giad tidings ! faifter 
Of urmolt hope ! Milson's Paradife Loft, 
FINITE. adj. [finitus Latin.) Limited; 
bounded ; terminated. 
Servius conceives ny more thereby than a 
finite number for indefinite. Brown. 
Finite of any maguitude‘holds not any pro- 
portion toinfiaite. Locke. 
That fuppofed infinite duration, will by the 
very tuppolition, be limited at two extremes, 
though never fo remote afunder, and conie- 
quently muft necds be finite. Lentley. 


Fini vevess. adr. [from finite.) With- 
out bounds; unlimited. 


It is ridiculous unto rcafon, and finitelefs as 

their defires. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 

Pinirery. adv. [from fnite.] Within 
ccréain limits ; to a certain degree. 

They arc creatures ftill, and that fets them at 

an infinite dittance fiom God; whercas all 


their excellencies can make them but finite'y 
diftant from us. Stillingfleet. 


Fini veness. 2. f. [from finite.} Limi- 
tation; confinement within certain 
boundaries. 

[ ought now to unbay the current of my 
paftion, and Jove without other boundary than 


what is fet by the fnitenefs of my natural powers, 
Norris. 


Fi’nituve. n. f. [from finite] Limita- 
tion; confinement within certain boun- 
darics. ‘This is hardly an authorized 
word. 

Finttude, applied to natural or created things, 
imports the proportions of the feveral degrecs of 
alffccétiuns, or properties of thefe things to one 
another; infinitude, the unboundednels of thefe 
degrees of atfedtiuns, or propertics. Cheyne, 


Fi'nLess. ad. [from fn.] Wanting fins. 
He angers me 

With telling of the moldwarp and thé ant, 

And of a dragon and a finlefs hih, Shakfpeare, 
Fi'ntike. adj. [fin and like.) Formed 

in imitation of tins. 

In fhipping fuch as this, the Iri kern 
And untaught Indian on the tream did glide ; 


Ere fharvp-kecl'd boats tu ftem the flaod did learn 
Or fix/ise oars did {pread from either fide’ Dryd. 


Fi'NNED. adj. [from fin.] Having broad 
edges {pread out on either fide. 


They plough up the turf with a broad frnedt 
plough. ANiortimer, 
Tiny. ad. [from fn.]  Furnifhed with 
fins ; formed for the element of water. 
High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he sides, 
His azure car and fnny courfers guides ; 
Proteus bis nam-. Dryden's Virgil, 
New herds of beafts he fends the plains to 
fhare ; 
New colonics of birds to people air; 
And to their oozy beds the fizzy Ah repair. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
While black wath ftorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the hfher’s art defends her pray hons. 
Blackmore. 
With hairy fpringes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of nair iurprize the fimzy prey. Pope, 


Fi/ntoen. adj. [fn and żzos.] Palmipe- 
dous ; having a membrane between the 
toes. 
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Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed, 
viz. fome birds and quadrupeds, are naturally di- 
rected to go into the water and iwim there. Key. 


Fi'nocnio, n.f A fpecies of fennel. 
Fi'ppre. n., J. (from bula, Latin.) A 
{topper. 


You muft know, that in recorders, which go 
with a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, 
were it not for the fippée that ftraitneth the air 
much more than tne fimple concave, would 
yield no found. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 


Fir. n. fe [ forr, Welth ; yunh, Saxon; 
fyr, Danith. The tree of which deal- 


boards are made. 

It is ever green: the leaves are fingle, and 
for the moit part produced on every fide of the 
branches: the male flowers, or catkins, are 
placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the 
fame tree. The feeds are propagated on cones, 
which are fquamofe. Miller, 

He covered the floor of the houfe with planks 
of fir. 1 Kings, 

The fpiring fr and ftately box. Pope 

FIRE. n.f. [pyn, Saxon ; fewr, German. | 
a, The igneous element. 
The force of frre afcended firft on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted tky ; 
Then air fucceeds, in ligntnefs next to fire. 
Dryden. 
2. Any thing burning. 

A litle fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being futfer’d, rivers cannot quench. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vi. 

Where two raging fires meet tugethcr, 

They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Shukfpeare. 

So contraries on /Etna’s top confpire ; 

Here hoary frofts, and by them breaks out fire. 
Corley. 
3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 

There is another liberality to the citizens, who 
had fuffered damage Ly a great fire. ?rbuthnot, 

Though fafe thou think’ it thy treafure lies, 
Conceal’d m cneits from human eycs, 
A fire may come, and it may be 
Bury’d, my friend, as far from tnee. 

4. Flame; light; luftre. 
Stars hide your fires ! 
Let not nignt fee my black and deep defires. 
Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
5. Torture by burning. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breafi infpire, 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ? Prior. 
6. The punifhment of the damned. 

Who among us thal! dwell with the devouring 

re? Who among us thall dwell with cverlaft- 
ing burnings? Lfaian, 

7. Any thing provoking ; any thing that 
infames the paflions. 

What fire is in my ears? Can this be true > 
Stand I condenin’d for pride and fcorn fo much ? 

Shak/peare. 

S. Ardour of temper; violence of paffion. 
He had fre in his temper, and a German 
bluntnefs; and, upon provocations, might (train 

a phrafe. sltterbury, 


Grantville. 


\P 


expreffion ; fpirit of fentiment. 
Nor can the fnow that age does fhed 
Upon thy rev’rend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fire within, 
But all that youth can be thou art. Cowley. 
They have no notion of life and fire in fancy 
and in words, and any thing that is sult in 
grammar and in meafure is good oratory and 
poetry to them. Felton on the Clafficks. 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire, 
The reafoner’s weapons and the poet’s fire. 
Blackmore. 
Exa&t Racine, and Corneille’s noble fire, 
Taught us that France had fomething to a 
ope. 


. Livelinefs of imagination ; vigour of 
fancy ; intellectual activity; force of 


FIR 


The bold Longinus all the nine infpire, 
And warm the critick with a poet’s fire. 

Oh may fome {park of your celettial fre, 
The lalt, the mcaneft of your fons infpire. Pope. 


10. The paffion of love. 
Love various hearts does varioufly infpire, 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid; 
But raging Rames tempeftuous fuuls invade ; 
A frre which every windy paflion blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


The fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like what is kindled in bruth-wood, 
But for a moment burns, 

The god of love retires ; 
Dim are his torches, and extinct his fires. 

New charms (hall ftill increafe defire, 

And time’s (wift wing fhall tan tne fre. 
Mocre’s Fables 


rı. Eruption or impofthumation : as, St. 
Anthony’s fre. 

12. To Jet Fire on, or fet on Fire. 
kindle ; to inflame. 

Hermofilla courageoufly fet upon tne horfe- 
men, and fer fire ao upon the fables where the 
Turks horfes ttood. Knolles. 

He that fet a fire en à plane-tree to “{pite his 
neighbour, and the planc-iree fer fre on his 
ncighbour’s houfe, is bound to pay all the lols, 
becaufe it did all arife from his own ill intention. 


Taylor, 
13. Yo feta Fire. To inflame. 
So inflam’d by my defire, 
It may fet her heart a-fre. 
To Fire. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fet on fire ; to kindle. 
They fpoiled many parts of the city, and fired 
the houfes of thofa whom they eftcemed not to 
be their friends; but the rage of the fire was at 
firt hindered, and then appeafed by the fall or 
a fudden thower of rain. Hayward, 
The breatiilefs body, thus bewail’d, they lay, 
And fire the pile. Dryden. 
A fecond Paris, diff ring but in name, 
Shall fire his country with a fecond flame. 
Dryden”s SEN. 
2. To inflame the paffions ; to animate. 
Yet, if defire of fame, and thirlt of pow’r, 
A beauteous princefs with a crown in dow’r, 
So fire your mind, in arms affeit your right. 
Dryden. 


Shadwell. 


Pope. 


To 


Carew. 


2. To drive by fire. 
~ He that parts us, fhall bring a brand from 
heav’n 
And fire us hence. 
To Fire, v. n. 
t. To take fire; to be kindled. 
2. To be inflamed with pafon. 
3. To difcharge any firearms. 
The fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam’d Eugene’s iron troops retire. 
Smith. 


Firearms. n. fe [fire and arms.) Arms 
which owe their efficacy to fire; guns. 
Ammunition to fupply their new firearms. 

Clarendon. 

Before the ufe of firearms there was inħnitely 
more fcope for perfunal valour than in the modern 
battles. 1 Pope. 

FIREBALL. a. f. [fire and ball.) Grena- 
do; ball filled with combuftibles, and 
burfling where it is thrown. 

Judge of thofe infolent boaits of confcience, 
which, like fo many firebal’s, or mouth grena- 
does, are thrown at our church. South. 

The fame greac man hath fworn to make us 
{wallow his coin in firebal''s. — Swift. 

FIREBRA'ND. n. /. [ fire and érand. | 
1. A piece of wood kindled. 


Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 


to fet my ows noufe in a tame, L'Effrange. 


J have eafed my father-in-law of a firebrand, 
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2. An incendiary ; one who inflames fae- 
tions; one who caufes mifchief. 
Troy muf not be, nor goodly Ilion ftand ; 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. 
Shakfpeare. 
He fent Surrey with a competent power againit 
the rebels, who fought with the principal band 
of them, and defeated them, and took alive 
John Chamber, their firebrand. Bacon, 


Fi‘reprusn. af. [fire and brufb.|) The 
brufh which hangs by the fire to {weep 
the hearth. 

When you are ordered to ftir up the fire, 


clean away the afhes from betwixt the bars with 
the firebrijh. Swift. 


Fi‘recross. n. f. [fire and crofs.) A 
token in Scotland for the nation to take 
arms: the ends thereof burnt black, and 
in fome parts fmeared with blood. It 
is carried from one place to another. 
Upon refufal to fend it forward, or to 
rife, the laft perfon who has it fhoots 
the other dead. 

He fent his heralds through all parts of the 
realm, and commanded the frrecrofs to be car- 
ried; namely, two firebrards fet in fafhion of a 
crofs, and pitched upon the point of a fpear. 

Haywwoot, 


Fi'reEDRAKE. n. f. [fire and drake.) A 
fiery ferpent: I fuppofe the prefter. 
By the hiihng of the tnake, 
The rufiling of the frredrake, 
I charge thee thou this place forfake, 
Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Drayton, 


Frretocn. n. fe [frre and bck.) A 
foldier’s gun; a gun dilcharged by 
ftriking Reel with int. 

Prime all your firelocks, faften well the ftake. 
Gay. 

FIREMAN. x. f. [fire and man. | 

1. One who is employed to extinguifh 
burning houfes. 

The fireman {weats beneath his crooked arms; 
A leathern cafque his vent’rous head defends, 
Boldly ne climbs were thickeft (moke afcends. 
Guy. 
2. A man of violent paffions. ° 


I had laft night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of thefe firemen. Tatler, 


Fi/RENEW. acy. [fire and new.) Newas 
from the forge; new from the melting- 
houfe. 

Armado is a moft illuftrious wight 
A man of firenew words, fafhion’s own knight, 
Shutfpeare, 
Some excellent jefts, frexew from the mint. 
Sihakfpeare, 
Upon the wedding-day J put myfclf, accord- 
ing to cultum, in another fuit fresew, with filver 
buttons to it. Addifor, 

Firrepan. a. f. [fre and pan.) 

1. A pan for holding fire; a veffel of 
metal to carry fire. 

His frrepans, and all the veffcls thereof, thow 
fhalt make of brafs. Exodus, 
Pour of it upon a frepan well heated, as they 
do rofe-water and vinegar. Baan, 


2. {In a gun.] The receptacle for the 
priming powder. 
Fi’rer. n. f, [from fre. ] An incendiary, 


Others burned Mouffcl, and the ret marched 
as a guard for defence of thefe firers. Carew. 


Frresuip. n. f. [ fire and fhip.] A fip 
filled with combuftible matter to fire the 
veffels of the enemy. 

Our men bravely quitted themfelves of the 
frfhip, by cutting the Spritfail tackle. Mifemen, 
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Fi'REsHOVEL. n. f. [fire and fbovel.] 


The intrument with which the hot 
coals are thrown up in kitchens. 
Culinary uteniils and irons often feel the furce 
of fire; as tongs, frre/hove/s, prongs, and irons. 
Brown, 
The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
frrghovels, and fpits, and other domcftick weapons. 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Fi'resrpe. n. f- [fire aud fide] The 
hearth ; the chimney, 
My judgment is, that thcy ought all to be 
defpifed, and ought to ferve but for winter talk 


by the frrefide. Bacon. 
Love no more is made 
By the frefide, butin the cooler thade. Carew. 
By his firefide he farts the hare, 
And turns her in his wicker chair. Prior. 


What art thou afking of them, afterall? Only 

to fit quietly at thy own fire/ide. Arbuthnot 

Fi’restick. a. f.[ fire and flick.] A 
lighted itick or brand. 

Children when they play with freflicks, move 
and whirle them round fo falt, that the motion 
will cozen their eyes, and reprefent an intirc 
circle of fire to them. Digly on Badtes. 


Fr’restone. n. f. [ fire and fone.) 


The fireflone, or pyritcs, is a compound metal- 
lick foilil, compofed of vitriol, fulphur, and an 
unmietallick earth, but in very different propor- 
tions to the feveral inaffes. The molt common 
fort, which is ufed in imedicince, is a greenith 
fhapclefs kind found in our claypits, out of 
which the green vitriol or copperas is procured. 
It has its name of pyrites, or firefions, from its 
giving fire on being ftiuck againft a ttcel much 
more frecly than a flint will do; and all the 
Sparks burna Jongcr time, and grow larger as 
they fall, the inHammable matter ftruck from 
ott the itone burning itfelf out before the fpark 
becomes extinguithed. Hill’s Math. Med 

Fireflone, if broke fmall, and laid on cold lands, 
muft be of advantage. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


Fi’rewoon. n. f. [fre and wood.] Wood 
to burn; fewel. 
Firework. n. f. [ frreand work.] Shows 


of fire ; pyrotechnical performances. 

The king would have me prefent the princes 
with fome delightful oftentation, or pageant, or 
antick, or frework, Shakfpeare. 
We reprefent aifo ordnance, and new mixtures 
of gunpowder, wildhres burning in water, and 

unquencliable ; and allo fireworks of all variety. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The ancients were imperfet in the doétrine 
of meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and 
reworks, Brow, 

In fireworks give him leave te vent his fpite ; 
Thofe are the only terpents hecan write. Dsyden. 
Our companicn propofed a fubject for a fire- 
averk, which he thought would be very amufing. 
Add: fons Guardian. 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tarer. 


Fi/rine. n. f. [from fre.] Fewel. 
They burn the cakes, firing being there fcarce. 
Mortimer. 
To Fink. v. a. [from ferio, Latin.) To 
whip; to beat ; to correé ; to chattife. 
Befides, it is not only foppith, 
Bur vile idolatrous and popith, 
For one man out of his own fkin 
To firk and whip another’s fin. Haudibras. 
Fi’rxin. u.f- [from peoden, Saxon, the 
fourth part of a vefiel.] 
1, A veflel containing nine gallons, 
Strurt’s fervants gct fuch a haunt about that 
fhop, that it will coft us many a frkin of flrong 
beer to bring them back again. Arbuthnot. 


2. A fmall veffel. 
You heard of that wonder of the lightning and 
thunder, 
Which made the lye fo much the Jouder; 


FIRMA'MENT. 
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Now lift to another, that miracle’s brother, 
Which was done with a firkin of puwder. 
Denham, 


FIRM. adj. [ firmus, Latin. } 


I. Strong; not eafily pierced or fhaken ; 


hard, oppofed to /oft. 

Tne flakes of his Heth are joined together: 
they arc frn in themlielves and they cannot be 
moved. Job. 

Love ’s artillery then checks 
The breaftworks of the firme fex. Cleaveland. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm 
building ; even the cavitics ought to be filled with 
rubbith, Dryden 

That body, whofe parts are mo frm in 
themfelves, and are by their peculiar fhapes capa- 
ble of the greatcit contacts, is the mof firm; 
and that which has parts very fmaall, and capable 
of the leait contaét, will be moft toft. Woo:twarid. 


. Conttant ; teady ; refolute ; fixed; un- 


fhaken. 
Wc hold firm to the works of God, and to 
the fenfe which is God's lamp. Bacon. 
He fteaight obeys; 
And firm belicves. Milton's Paradife Lof 
The great cncouragement ts the affurance of a 
future reward, the firm perfuation whercof is 
enough to raife us above any thing inthis world 


Tillotfon. 
The man that ’s rcfolute and jutt, 
Firm to his principies and truft, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind. Waifa. 


3. Solid; not giving way ; not fluid. 


God caufed the wind to blow to dry up the 
abundant firme and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm. Raleigh. 

The muddy and limous matter brought down 
by the Nilus, {ettled by degrees into a firm land. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It on firm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile: all elfe deep {row and ice. 
Milton. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. 
Ke/-ommon, 


To Firm. v. a. [ frmo, Latin.]} 
t. To fettle; to confirm; to eftablihh ; 


to fix. 

Of the death of the emperor they advertifed 
Solyman, firming thofe letters with all their 
hands and feals. Knolles. 

’Tis ratify’d above by every god, 

And Jove has firm’d it with an awful nod. Dryd. 
The pow’rs, faid he, 

To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpofe with their augury. Dryden, 

O thou, who frecft me from my doubtful itate, 

Long Joft and wilder’d in the maze of fate ! 

Be prefent (till: oh goddeis, in our aid 

Proceed, and firm thofe omens thou haft made ! 
Pope’s Statius. 


2. To fix without wandering. 


Fle on his card and compafs firms his eye, 
The mafters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen. 


n. f. [ firmamentum, 

Latin.] ‘The fky ; the heavens. 
Even to the heavens their (houting fhrill 

Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fll. 

Spenfer. 

I am conftant as the northern ftar, 

Of whofe true, fixt, and reing quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament. Saak/peare. 
The Almighty, whofe hicroglyphical charac- 

ters are the unnumbered flars, fun and moon, 


written onthefe large volumes of the firmament. 
Raleigh’s Hijlary of the World. 

The firmament expanfe of liquid, pure, 

Tranfparent, elemental air, ditfus’d 

In circuit to the uttermoft convex 

Of this great round. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The ftecds climb up the firft afcent with pain ; 

And when the middle firmament they gainy 
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If downward from the heavens my head I bow, 

And fee the carth and occan hang below, 

Ev’n l am feiz’d with horror. sA-Llifon’s Ovid, 
What an immenfurable fpace is the firma- 

ment, whercin a great number of ftars are feen 

with our naked eye, and many more difcovered 

with our glafles ! Derham's Aftro- Theolegy. 


FirmaMe NTAL. adj. [from firmament. ] 


Celeftial ; of the upper regions. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above. 


Dryden, 


Fi’rmcy. adv. [from firm. ] 
1. Strongly ; impenetrably ; immoveably. 


Thou thalt come of furce, 
Though thou art firmiier faften'd than a rock. 
Mile. clgonifies, 
How very hard particles, which touch only in 
a few points, can {tick together fo firm/y, without 
fomething which caufes them to be attracted to- 
wards onc another, is difficult conceive, Newton, 


2. Steadily ; conftantly. 


Himfelf to be the man the fates require; 
I firmly judge, and what I judge defite. Dryden, 
The common people of Lucca are firm/y pcr- 
fuaded, that one Lucqucfe can beat five Flo- 
rentines. Addifan on Italy, 


Fi'rmNess. n. f. [from frm. | 
t. Hardnefs ; compa&tnefs ; folidity. 


It would become by degrees of greater cone 
fiiftency and firmne/s, fo as tu refembie an habitve 
ble earth. Burnet, 


2. Durability ; ftability. 


Both the eafinefs and firmnefs of union might 
be conjectured, fur that both people are of the 
fame language. Huyward, 


3. Certainty ; foundnefs. 


In perfons already poffeffed with notions of 
religion, the understanding cannot be brought 
to change them, but by great examination of the 
truth and firmns/s of the one, and the Aaws and 
weaknefs of the other, South's Sermons, 


4. Steadinefs; conftancy ; refolution. 


That thou thould’ft my fir mnefs doubt 
To Gad or thee, becaufe we have a foe 
May tempt us, I expe&ted not to hear. Milton, 
Nor can th’ Egyptian patriarch blame my 
mufe, 
Which for.his firmnefs does his heat excufe. 
Re/commen, 
This armed Job with firmne/s and fortitude, 
Atterbury, 


FIRST. adj. [fpınre, Saxon. ] 
1. The ordinal of one; that which js in 


order before any other. 
Thy air, 
Thou otker gold-bound brow, is like the frf. 
—A third is like the former. Stakfpeare, 
In tne fix hundredth and frf year, in the frj 
month, the frf day of the month, the waters 
were dried up from off the earth. Genefis, 


2, Earlieft in time : oppofed to laf. 


The fir covenant had alfo ordinances of divine 


fervice. Hebrews. 

Man’s frf difohedience, Milton, 
Who fri, who lat 

Rous’d from the flumber. Miltor, 


Arms and the man I fing, the frf who bore 
His courfe to Latium from the Trojan fhore. 
Drydens Æn, 
I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 


Who fir? otfend, will frf complain. Prior, 


3. Foremoft in place. 
4+ Higheit in dignity. 


Three prefidents, of whom Danicl was frf. 
Daniel. 
Firft with the dogs,and king among the quires. 
Speclar or, 
Tis little Will, the fcourge of France, 
No godhead, but the fir? of men, 


Prior, 


5. Great ; excellent. 


My frfl fon, 
Where will you go? Take good Cominius 
With thce, Shukfpeare’s Coriclanus, 


' FAIR 


Finst. adv. 
1. Before any thing elfe ; earliett. 
He, not unmindful of his urual art, 
Fi in ditfembling fre attempts to part; 


Fels 


2. The thing firit thought or done. 
Qur play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and frff/ings of thefe broils, 
'Ginning 1 th’ middle. Shakypeare, 


WILS 


Fi'sHERMAN. n. f. [fifher and man.] 
One whofe employment and livelihood 
is to catch fiih. 

How fearful 


‘Phen roaring beatts and running flicams he tries. 


The Higity purpofe works o’erlook, 


And dizzy ’tis tu calt one’s eyes fo low! 
The ffhermen that walk upon the beach 


Dryden. U iiefs the deed go with it: from this moment, 
Thy praife, and thine was then the publick The very fafilings of my heart fthall he 
aes Tne frpilings of my and. Skakfpiare's Macbeth 
F> recommended Guilcard to my choice. Fi'scat. ARo O jifcus; a treafury> 
Dryden. 


Latin.}] Exchequer; revenue. 

War, as it is entertained by dict, fo can it 
not be long maintained by the ordinary fi/ca/ and 
recelpi. Bacsn, 

FISH. n. /. [¢tyre, Saxon ; vich, Dutch.) 
1. An animal that inhabitsthe water. Fi/b 
is ufed collectively for the race of fi/bes. 

The beatts, the fides, and the winged towls, 
Are their males fubjects. Shakjpeare. 

And now the fiz ignoble fates cfcape, 

Since Venus ow’d her fafety to their thape. 


Heaven, fure, tas kepttais fpot of carth uncrutt, 
To thew how all things were created faf. Prior. 
. Before any other confideration. 

Firf, metals are more duiabie than plants; 
fecondly, they are more fo'id and hard; thirdly, 
they are wholiy fultcrraneous ; whereas planis 
are part above catth, and part under the caith. 

Bacon. 


Tt has often at before it, and means at 
the beginning. 


ta 


ty» 


Appear like mice. Shak/pcare’s King Lear. 
At length two monfters of unequal fize, 
Hard by the fhore, a fyherman etpies, Haler. 
Do fcales and fins bear price to this excefs? 
You might have bought the fiyher men for Icfs. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Fi'snertown. r.f- [Aber and towa.] 
A town inhabited by hfhermen. 
Others of them, in that time burned that 
ffrertown Moufehole. Carecu’s Survey of Cornw, 
Lime in Dorfetihire, a little fyrertown., 


Clarendon, 


Fi'snery. a. f. [from fher.) The buh- 
nels of catching fith. 


dt fij? the filent venam flid with eafe. 
and feiz’d hercouler fenfes by degrees. Dryden. 
Exc pting fth and infects, there are very tew 
er nu ercatures that can provide for themiclves az 
prj}, without the affiflance of parents. Bensley, 


4. First or laff. At one time or other. 
But fure a general dvom on man is paft, 
And all are fools and lovers finfi ur lafi. Dryden, 


FirsT-BEGOT. dn. f. [from frf and 
FIRST-BEGOTTEN. begat.) ‘he cel- 
gell of children. 
His firji-b.gor, we know; and fore have felt, 
When his herce thunder diove us to the deep. 
Milton. 
FIRST-BORN. n.f. [fir and born.] Fl- 
det; the firft by the order of nativity. 
“pe one midnight ftroke, all the fr/- 
orn 
Of Egypt muft lie dead. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Hail, holy light, offspring of heav’n frj?-born ! 
Milton 
The firf-bore has nota fole or peculiar right, 
Ey any law of God and nature; the younger 
children having ap equal title with him. Lecke 


First-rruits. n. f. [ ff and fruits. ] 
1. What the feafon earlielt produces or 
matures of any kind. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firji-fruits, the green car, andthe yellow theaf. 

Mitten. 

The Liooming hopes of my then very young 
patron have keen confirmed by moit noble fryt- 
Jruits, and his life 1s going on towards a plentiful 
harveft of all accumulated virtues. Prior 

2. The firt profits of any thing. 

Although the king loved to employ and ad- 
vance bifhops, hecaufe, having rich bifhopricks, 
they carried their reward upon themfelves ; yet 
he did ufe to raile them by tteps, that ne mighs 
not lofe tne proht of the firf-frusts, which by 
that courfe of gradation was multiplied. Bacon. 

3. The carli- ft efca of any thing. 
Sec, father, wiat firfl-fruits on carth are 
fprung, 
From thy implanted grace iv man! 


Milton. 
Fi'RSTLING. adj. [from firf.] That is 
arft produced or b l 
aint produced or brouglit torth. 

All the firfiling mules that come of thy herd, 
and of thy ilock, thou fhalt lanctify unto the 
Lord thy Gud Leut. 

FrrRsTLING. s.f. [from Erf] 
1e The fir produce or offspring, 
A thep erd next, 
More meek, came w.th the f fives of his flock, 
Choicelt and beft. Mal on's Pur adife Loft. 

The te, der frrfilings of my woully breed, 
Shall on tis holy altar often bleed. Dryden. 

The firfilings of the flock are doom’d to dic. 

L’cpe. 


Creech. 
There are fifies, that have wings, that are not 
ftrangers to the airy region; and there are fume 
birds that are inhabitants of she water, whofe 
blood ts as cold as fies; and their fleth is fo lik 
in tafe, that the {crupulous are allowed them on 
fith-days. Locke. 
2. The fleh of fith, oppofed to that of 
terreftrial animals, by way of eminence 
called flein. 
I fight when I cannot chufe, and I eat no fm. 
Shak{peare’s King Lear. 
We mortify ourfelves with the dict of A/a, and 
think we fare coarfely af we abilain from the 
ficth of other animus, Brown 


Fromgrstin v.a. 
1. To be employed in catching fifhes. 


2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice. 
While others fA, with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth, catch mere fimplicity. Shak 


To Fisu. v. a. To fearch water in quefl 
of tith, or any thing elfe. 
Some have fhed the very Jakes fur papers lefr 
there by men of wit. Swift 
Oft, as he Ajh’d her nether realms for wit, 
The goddefs tavour’d him, and favours yet 
Pope's Dunciad. 


Fi’su-noox. n. f- [A and book.) A 
hook to catch filhes. 


A tharp point, bended upward and backward, 
like a f% -Asck. Grew’s Mufenmn 


Fi'sh-ponn. nf. [Ab and pond.) A 
{mall pool for hth. 
Fyh-pouds are no {mall improvement of watry 
bogey lands. Mortimer’s Hufbundiy 
Fija-ponds were made where former forsit- 
grew, 

And hills were levell’d co extend the view. 
Prior 
After the great value the Romans put upo! 
fifhes, it will not appear incredible that C. Hir- 
rius fhould feil his fyà-ponds for quadragies 
ES SL We eee cirbutinot. 


Fi'sner, n. /. [from jy. ] 
employed in catching hth. 
In our fight the three were taken up, 
By fifhermen of Cornth, as we thought: 
At length another feiz*d on us, 
And would have reft the Afers of their prey, 
Hed not they been very flow of fail. SAuk/peare 
We know that town is Gut with fyaers fraught, 
Where Thefeus govern’d and where Plato taugnt. 
Sandys. 
Left he thould fufpe& it, draw it from him, 
As fiers do the bait, to make him tollow it. 
Denaam, 
A foldier now he with his coat appears ; 
A fier now, bis trembling angle bears 


We (hall have plenty of mackerel this feafon = 

our fifkery will not be difturbed by privateers. 
Addifon's Spe ator. 

Fi'surur. adi. [from Afb.) - Abounding 
with ülh; ftored with fith, j 
Thus mean in ftate, and calm inf 


; prite, 
My fifful pond is my delight. Carew. 


It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moft 
commodious for traffick to all parts of the world, 
and water'd with pleafant, f/Afu/, and navigable 
rivers. Camden’s Remains. 

To Fisurry. v. a. [from £/b.] To turn 
to fifth: a cant word. a 
Here comes Romeo. 
— Without hts roe, line a dried herring : 
d O ficth, ticih, how ait thou fihified. Shak/peare, 
Frsuinc. n. /. [trom f/b.] Commodity 
of taking AM. 

There alfo would be planted a good town 
having both a good haven and a plentiful Haine. 

Spenjer on Ireland. 

Fr'sHKETTLE. n. /. [f/b and kettle] A 

caldron made long for the fith to be 
boiled without bending, 

It is probable that the way of embalming 
amongit the Egyptians was by boiling the body 


in a jong caldron hike a fiyh-kert/e, in fome kind 
of liquid valfam. 


Grew's Muaiaeum, 
Fisumeat, nf. [fib and meal} Dict of 
fith ; abllemious dict. 
Thin drink doth overcool their hloud, and 
making many fifneals, they fall into a kind of 
male wrecnficknels. Sharp. 


FISHMONGER. m. f. [from fb] A 
dealer in hth; a feller of “ith. 

l fear to play the fi@monger ; and yet fo large 

a commodity may not pafs in flence. Carew. 


The furgeon lett the fywmenger to determine 
the controvesly between him and the pike. 


L'Efirange. + 
Fr'suy. adj. [from f/f. } N 
1. Contitting of tfh. 
2. luhabited by titih. 
My abfent mates 


Bait the barb’d fteel, and trom the f/Ay flood 
Appeafe th’ attictive fierce detire of foud. 


One who is 


Pope. 
3. Having the qualittes or form of fih. 

Few eves have efcaped the piéure of mer- 
maids, that is, according to Horace, a monfter 
with a woman's hcad above, and fay extremity 
below. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


FISSILE. adj. [Ailis Latin.] Having 
the grain in a certain direétion, fo as 
to be cleft. 

This cryftal is a pellucid {file ftone, clear 
as water or cry ftal of tne rock, and withéut co- 
lour; enduring D rcd heat without lofing its 
traniparency, and in a very Miong heat cal- 
cining without tunon. Newton's Opticks. 


Pope 
Fi'snergoart. n.f- (fjker and boat.) A 
boat employcd in catching ffh, 
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- 


| 
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; 


FIS 
Fiss LTY. n.f (from fF/e. The qua- 


lity of admitting to be cloven. 


Fr'ssure. n. f. [ fAfura, Latin; Sffure, 
French.] A cleft; a narrow chafm 
where a breach has been made. 

The ttone was diftinguihed into frata or 
layers; thofe frata were divided by parallel 
filfuresy that aks incloled inthe ftonc. I vodw. 

tec 
The gaping Ares to reecive the rain. Thomfon 

ToFr'ssure. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cleave ; to make a tiffure. 

By a fall or blow the tkhuli may be f/fired oi 
fractured. Wifeman. 

FIST. »./. [pipz, Saxon.] The hand 
clenched with the fingers doubled down, 
in order to give a blow, or keep hold 

Ste quick and proud, and who did Pas defpile, 
Up with her fy, and took him on tne tracce; 

Another tim’, quoth the, become more wife; 
Thus Pas did kits her hand with little grace 

Sidney 

And being down, the villain (ore did beat 

And bruite with clownifh p//s his manly face. 
Furry Quon 

Anger caufeth palencls in fome; in others 
trembling, twelling, and hending ire fyè Bacon. 

And the fam: hand into a ffi may elofe, 
Which inftanily a palm expanded hows 

Denham 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beait, 

Then ciene’d a hatchet in bis horny fi. Dryden 

To Fist. v. a. 


r. To ftrike with the Af, 
l faw him fpurning and ffiag her mof un 
mercifully. Dryden 
2. To gripe with the fik. 
We have been down together in my feep, 
Unbuckling helms, Affing cach other's torvat, 
And wak’d half dead with nothing Skhatfpeare. 


FistinutT. wf. A piltachio nut, 


Fi'sticurrs. n.f [Jf and cuff.) Battle 
with the GR ; blows with the fill. 

Naked men belabouring one another wit’ 
fnigged Ricxs, or dully falling together by the 
cars at fjlicuffs Moore 

She would (eize upon John's commons : for 
which they were fure to gu to fflicuffs dr buth. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually 
at fiflicuffs, till they have quite difabled each 
cther. Swift. 

FrsTULA. ik [ Latin 3 ffule, French. ] 
1. A finuous ulcer callous within; any 
finuous ulcer. 

That fiula which is recent is the cafet of 
cure: thofe of a long continuance are accom- 
penied with ulcerations of the glind, and caries 
in the bone, IW ifeman’s Surgery. 

2. Fistuta Lachrymalis. A diforder of 
the canals leading from the eye to the 
nofe, which obfructs the natural pro- 
grefs of the tears, and makes them 
trickle down the cheek; but this is 
only the frit and mildett Rage of the 
cifeafe; in the next there is matter 
difcharged with the tears from the 
punda lachrymalia, and fometimes from 
an orifice broke through the fkin be- 
tween the nofe and angle of the eye. 
The laft and worlt degree of it is when 
the matter of the eye, by its long con- 
tinuance, has not only corroded the 
neighbouring foft parts, but alfo af- 
feted the fubjacent bone. Sharp’s Surg. 


Fr'sturar. ad. [from ffula.} Hollow 
like a pipe. 


F RT 


Fi'stutrous. ad. {from fula; ffuleus, 
Frevch.] Having the nature of a 
filula; callous or finuous like a fittula. 

How tnefe finuous ulcers bee sme ffulous, | 
have thewn you. Wf man's Surgery. 

FII. n f. {trom fight, Skinner, every fit 
of a difeale being a (lyugele of nature ; 
from vit in Flemuh, frequent, ‘Junius. | 

t. A pavoxyfrs or exacerbation of any in- 
termitteut diltemper. 

Smal) tones and gravel collet and hecome 
very lerge in the Kidneys, in which cafe a fit of 
the tonc in that part ts the cure. Sharp's Surgery, 

2. Any fhort return after’ intermiflion ; 
interval, 

Sometimes ‘tis grateful to the rich to try 
A tbort vicitfitude, and ft of poverty. Dryden. 

Mon that are habotualhy wicked may naw and 
then, by fis and Itarts, fecl certain motions of 
repentance. Le ijir ange. 

By fats my twelling grief appears, 

In rifing hges and ta ling tears. chddifon on Italy. 

Thus o'er the cying ump th? uniteady fame 
Hang» quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And tals again as loath to quitits hold. Adilif 

Religion is not ihe bafinets of fome fits only 
and incervals of our lite, ro be taken Up at certain 
days and nours, but a fyitem of precepts ta be 
regi.dec in ali our conduet Rogers. 

AL fits ot pleafure we balanced by an equal 
degice of pain ot languor: ?tis sike Spending this 
your, part ot tne next year’s revenue. Swift. 

3. Any visicnt affection of mind or body. 

Tne ife did Hit away out of her neft, 

And all his fenfes were with deadly fit oppreft. 
airy Queen. 

4.7 ambitious man puts it in the power of every 
Malicious tongue to throw him into a fie of me- 
lanch y , AAddifon. 

4. Dilorder; dittemperature. 

For your hufband, 
He ’s noble, wile, judiciuus, and bet -knows 
The fits o` th’ ferlan Shuk/peare’s Macheth. 

5. Tetsufed without an epithet of difcri- 
mination, for the hyfterical difurders of 
women, and the convulfions of children ; 
and by the vulgar for the epilepfy. 

Mis Buil was fo much enraged, thar the feli 
downright into a fir. Arbushnct 

6. It was anciently ufed for any recom- 
mencement after intermiffioa, The parts 
of a fong, or cantos of a poem were 
cailed jis. 

Fir. ad. [vettten, Flemith, Junius. ] 

L. Qualihed ; proper: with for before the 
noun, and zo before the verb. 

- Men of valour, fr te go out for war and harile. 
tCArcnicles, 

H: lends him vain Goliali’s facred (word, 

The ptiteft help juit fortune could afford, Cowley. 

This fury fit for her intent the chole,” 

Oac who delights m wars and human woes. 
Dryden?’s /Eneid. 

Ir isa wrong ufe of my underftanding to make 
it the rule and meafuic of another man’s; a ufe 
which it isne:ther fiz fer, nor capable of. Locke. 

2. Convenicnt; mect; proper; right. 

Since we have (aid it were good not to ufe men 
of ambitious natures, exceptat be upon neccMty, 
it is fs we (peak in what cafes they are fo. 

Bacon 

Sec how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. 

Nirlion 

Ir is fir for a man to know his ewn abilities 
and weakneffes, and not think himfelf obliged 
to imitate all thar he thinks ^r to praile. Boyle. 

1f our forefathers thought fr to be grave and 
ferous, l bope their pofterity may laugh with- 
out offence. Adi fon. 

To Fir. v.a. [vitten, Flemih, Junius, | 

1, To accommodate 6 any thing ; to fuit 
one tlung to another. y 


5 ’ 


PIST 


The carpenter marketh it oat with a line: he 


fittcth it with planes. Ifaiak, 
Would fate permit 

To my defires I might my fortune fir, 

Troy I would raile. Denkan, 


2. To accommodate a perfon with any 
thing: as, the tailor firs his cuflomer. 

A wuffmaker fitted the child with a pair of 
boddice, ftiffencd un the lame fide. Mij man, 

3. To be adapted to; to fuit any thing. 

She fhall be our meifenger to this paultis 

knight: tut me E thought on her; he'll fr ic, 
Shak{peare, 

As much of the tone as was contiguous to the 
marcahite, fitted the marcafite fo Clute as if it had 
Leen tormerly liquid. Rore, 

4. To Fir out. “fo furnith; to equip, 
to fupply with necefiarics or decoration. 

A play, which if you dare but twice fir out, 
You's) alibe flander’d, and be thought desour. 

Diydor. 

The Englith flect could not be paid and man- 
ned, and fitted out, unlefs we encouraged trace 
and navigation. tddifan’s Freedelder, 

5. To Tit up. To furnihh; to make pro- 
per for the ufe or reception of any. 

He has fitted up his farm. Pape to Swife, 

Foi Giweevanl.s Norbelpuopers to bebe. 
coming. 

How evil firs it me to kave fuch a fon; and 
how much doth thy kindnels upbraid my wick- 
edncfs. Oudney, 

Nor fits it to prolong the feaft, 
Timelets, indecent, but retire to rett. Pope, 


Fitcu. 2./. [A colloquial corruption of 

vetch.| A {mall kind of wild pea. 

New is the feafon 
For fowing of itches, of beans, and of peafon, 
luffer. 
Fi'tecnaT. Qa. S. (Aau, French ; Affe, 
Fi’rcnew. § Dutch.] A flinking little 
bealt, that robs the hen rooft and warren. 
Skinner calls him the funking ferret; but 
he is much larger, at leaft as fome pro- 
vinces ciltinguifh them, in which the 
polecat is termed a fuchat, and the fing- 
ing ferret a lloat. 
'Tis fuch another frcaeww! marry, a perfumcd 
one > 

What do you mean by this haunting of me? 
Sau /peare. 
The firchat, the fulimart, and the I.ke crea- 
tures, live upon the face and within the bowels of 
the eatth, Walton's Angler, 


Fi'rrur. ah. [ ft and full.) Varied by 
paroxy{ms; difordered by change of 


maladies. 

Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he fieeps well. 
Frrr. adv. (from fr } 
t. Properly; jultly ; reafonably. 
Even fir moft fitly 

As vou malign our fenators. Shat{peare. 
Where 2 man cannot fir’ play bis own part, if 

he have nota friend, he may quit the fage. 
Bacon. 
I canno: fit/ier compare marriage than to a 
lottery; for, in horh, le that ventures may fuc- 
ceed, and may mifs; and if be draw a prize, he 
hath a rich return of his venture: but in both 
lotteries there lie pretty tore of blanks for evcry 
prize. Boyle. 
The whole of our duty may Le expreffed mutt 
fitly by departing from evil. Tiller on, 


2. Commodioufly ; meetly. 
To take a latitude, 
Sun or ars are fitlic/l view'd 
At their brightett; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dai eclip es 
be, Dorel. 


Shak /p. 


ETX 


An aninval, in order to ‘be moveable muft be 
flexible; and thercfore is fit/y made of feparate' 
and {mall folid parts, replete with proper fuids. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Fitment. n. f. [from ft.] Something 
adapted to a particular purpofe. Not 
ufed. 

Poor hefceming : ’twas a fitment for 
The puipofe I then follow’d. Shakfpeare. 

Fitness. n. f. [from fit. ] 

1, Propriety; meetnels; juftnefs; rea- 
fonablenefs. 

In things the fitze/s whereof is not of itfelf ap- 
parent, nor caly to be made fufficiently manifett 
unto all, yet the judgment of antiquity, con- 
curring with that which is received, may induce 
them tothink it not unht. Hooker. 

The queen being abfent, ’tisa needful frnefs 
That we adjourn this court. Shak/p. Henry viri. 

Wert my fitue/s 
To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fieth and bones. Shakfp King Lear. 

z. Convenience ; commodity ; the ftate of 
being ft. 

Nor time nor place 
Did then cohere, and yet vou would make both: 


They’ve made themfelves, and that their frne/s 
now 


Does unmake you. Shakfpeare’s Macheth. 
Fitter. n./. [from fit. ] 
1. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs 
for any thing. 
Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonfhire 
and Cornwal with French furze fecd, they reckon 
a great improver of their land, and a fitter of it 
for corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


2. [from fetta, Italian ; felzen, German. } 
A {mall piece: as, to cut into fitters. 
Skinner. 


Firz. n. f. [Norman, from fils, a fon, Fr.] 
A fon. Only ufed in law and genea- 
logy : as Fitzherbert, the fon of Her- 
bert ; Fitzthomas, the fon of Thomas ; 
Fitzroy, the fon of the king. It is com- 
monly ufed of illegitimate children. 

FIVE. adj. [fif, Saxon.] Four and one ; 
half of ten. 

And five of them were wife, and five were 
foolith. Matthew, 

No perlon, no incident, but muft be of ufe to 
earry on the main defign: all things elfe are like 
fix fingers to the hand, when nature, which is fu- 
perfluous in nothing, can du her work with five. 

Dryden 

paftures 

Dryden 
Our Britith youth lofe their fgure by that time 

they are five and twenty. Addi fon. 


Fi'veLreaven Grafs. n.f. Cinquefoil; a 
fpecies of clover. 
EINES- "n. 


1. A kind of play with a bowl. 
2. A difeafe of horfes. 
His horfe {ped with fpavins, rayed with the 
yellows, paft cure of the fives, and fiark fpoiled 
with the taggers. Shalfpeare. 


To FIX. v. a. [ fixer, Fr. fixus, Lat.] 
I. To make fah, firm, or ftable. 

Hell hear’d th’ unfufferable noife, hell Caw 
Heav'n ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Aftrighted, but that fate had fix’d tov deep 
Her dark foundations, and too falt had bound. 

Milton. 
2. Tofettle; to eftablifh invariably, 
Brighten feraph' tell 
In which of all thefe orbs hath man 
His fixed feat, or fixed {cat hath none, 
But all thefe fhining orbs his choice to dwell ! 
Milton. 


Five herds, five bleating flocks, his 
fill’d. 


F TEX 


One “oves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary 
power. Temple. 
When cuftom hath fixed his eating to certain 
ftated periods, his tomach will expect victuals at 
the ufual hour. Locke. 
. To direct without variation. 
Why are thine eyes fixr to the fullen earth, 
Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight! 
Shak/peare’s Henry v1. 
Thus while the Trojan prince employs nis cyes, 
Fix’d on the walls with wonder and furprize. 
Dryden's Encid. 


4. To deprive of volatility. 


We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. 
Lecke. 


5. To pierce; totranshx. A fenfe purely 
Latin. 
While from the raging fword he vainly flies, 
A bow of ftcel ihal! fx his trembling thighs. 
Sun:lys. 
6. To withhold from motion. 
To Fix. v. n. 
r. To fettle the opinion ; to determine the 
refolution. 
If we would be happy, we muft fix upon fome 
foundation that can never deceive us. L’ E/frange. 
He madc himfelf their prey, 
T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix’d on his aim, and obftinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden. 
Here hope began to dawn; refolv’d to try, 
She fix’d on this her utmoit remedy, 
Dcath was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryd. 
In moft bodies not propagated by feed, it is the 
colour we muft fix on, and are moft led by. Locke. 


2. To reit ; to ceafe to wander. 

Your kindnefs banifhes your fear, 
Refolv’d to fia for ever here. Waller. 
3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 
In the midit of molten lead, when it beginneth 
to congeal, make a little dent, and put quick- 
filver, wrapped in a piece of linen, in that hole, 
and the quickfilver will fix and run no more, and 
endure the hammer. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 


FIXATION. "nifa [ French. ] 
1. Stability ; firmnefs; f{teadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be 
more neceffary for your foul’s than your king- 
dom’s peace. King Charles. 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the frt day, God gave 

no proper place or fixation. Raleigh, 
3. Confinement ; forbearance of excur- 
fion. 

They are fubject to errors from a narrownefs of 


foul, a fixation and confinement of thought to a 
few objects. Watts. 


4. Want of volatility; detru&ion of 
volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are 
chiefiy to be obferved; the colour, the fragility 
or pliantnefs, and the volatility or fixation, com- 
pared with the fimple bodies. Bacon. 

It is mare difficult to make gold of other metals 
Icfs ponderous and lefs materiate, than to make 
filver of lead or quickfilver, both which are moire 
ponderous than filver; fu that they nced rather a 
degree of fivution than any condenfation. Bacon. 


5. Reduction from fluidity to frmnefs. 

Salt diffulved upon a fixation returns fo its af- 
fected cubes. Gianville. 

FrxkpoLy. adv. [from fixed. ] 
1. Certainly ; firmly; in a manner fettled 
and eltablifhed. 

If we pretend that the diftin@ion of fpecics, 
or forts, is fixed/y cftablifhed by the real and fecret 
conftitutions of things. Locke. 

2. Steadfaltly. 

Omnipotency, omnifciency, and infinite good- 
nefs enlarge the fpirit while it five/y looks on 
them. £ Burnet. 


Vi'xepvess., a. e [from fixed. ] 


Fixrpity. n. S 


POLNE 


1. Stability; firmnefs. 
2. Want or lofs of volatility. 


Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire une 
confumed, is an idea that always accompanies our 
complex idea fignitied by the word gold. Locke. 


3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. 


Fluid or folic comprchend all the middle de- 
grees between extreme frvednefs and coherency, 
and the moft rapid inteftine motion of the parti- 
cles of bodies. Bentley, 


4. Steadinefs ; fettled opinion or refolu- 


tion. 


A fixednefs in religion will not give my confci- 
ence leave to confent to innovations. A. Charres. 


[from fixed.) Cohe- 
rence of parts, oppofed to volatility. A 
word of Boyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to the 

fxidity and volatility, and yet are fo combined by 
the fa ft operation of the fire, that itfelf does fcarce 
afterwards feparate them. Boyle. 

Fi’xity., n. fe [yfixite; French.) Cohe- 
rence of parts, oppofed to volatility. - 

And are not the fun and fixed ftars great earths 
vehemently hot, whofe heat is conferved by the 
greatnefs of the bodics, and the mutual a¢tion and 
reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alfo by the vail weight 
and denfity of the atmofpheres incumbent upon 
them ? Newton's Opticks. 

Fixture. a. /. [from frx.] 

1. Pofition, 

The fixture of her eye hath motion in ’t, 

As we were mock’d with art. Shak/peare. 

2. Stable preffure. 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait. Shakfpeare, 

3» Firmnefs ; ftable ftate. 

Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ftates 
Quite from their fixture. Shak/peare, 

Fi'zcic. n. f A kind of dart or har- 
poon with which feamen ftrike fifh. 

Can’ft thou with fizgigs pierce him to the 

quick, 
Or in his fkull thy barbed trident tick? Sandys. 

Fra’aay. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin.] Soft 3 
not firm; eafily fhaking or yielding to 
the touch. 

Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the 
heart, flabby and black flefh, are fymptoms of 
weak fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Pulls out the rags contriv’d to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. Swift. 

Fra‘srre. adj. ( fladbilis, Latin.] Blown 
about by the wind; fubject to be blown. 


Did. 
FLA'CCID. adı [ flaccidus, Latin. ] 


Weak; limber; not tiff; lax; not 
tenfe. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in 
the great fower of the fun: the caufe I take to 
be as, that the part agairft which the fun beateth, 
waxeth more faint and faccid in the ttalk, and 
thereby Icfs able to fupport the flower. Bacon. 

They whofe mufcles arc weak or flaccid, are 
unapt to pronounce the letter r. Holler, 

The furgeon ought to vary the dict as he finds 
the tibres are too ffuccid and produce fungufes, or 
as they harden and produce callofitics. Arbuth. 

Fraceroiry. naf. [from flaccid.] Lax- 
ity ; limbernefs; want of tenfion ; want 
of fiifinefs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but faccidiry 
joined with infenfibility. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To FLAG. v. un. [ flaggeren, Dutch; 
pleogan, Saxon, to fly.] 

1, To hang loofe without {tiffmefs or ten- 
fion. 


kyy A. 


Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, 
not far from the ground; in which, fage wy duwn 
in the aucdle, men, Waves and clildicu lie toge- 
ther. tbhiot. 

: The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their diowfv, Now, and fugg si wings 
Clip dead men’s graves. Shalfpeare’s Henry vi, 

Jt keeps thole lender aerial bodies feparated 
and ftretched cat, which otherwite, by icatun of 
tien Alexiblenefs and weight, would fug or curl 

Boyle's Spring of tee air, 

Like a fiery meteor funk the ion, 

The promife of a Itorni; the hitting gules 

Forfake by fits, and nil the fugging tails. Dryden. 

2. To grow [piritlefs or dejected. 

My fluggizg foul tics under her own pitch, 

Like fuwl in air too damp, and lags along 

As If fhe wec a hody ina body: 

My fenfes too are dull and fttupify'd, 

Their edge vebated: furce fome ill approaches. 
Dryden's Don Svbaflian 


3. To grow feeble; to lofe vigour. 
uice in language is fomewhat liefs than blood : 
for if the words be but hecoming and fignifving, 
and the fenfe gentle, there is juice: but where 
that wantctn, the language is thin, fageiag, poor, 
ftarved, featce covering the bone, and thews like 
fones in a fack : fome men, to avoid redundancy, 
sun into that; and while they ftrive tu hinder ill 
blood or juice, they lofe their guod, Ben Fonfon 
His Romach will want vidtuals at the ufual 
hour, either fretting itlclf into a troublefume 
excels, or fayging into a downignt want of ap- 
petite. Locke. 
Fame, when it is once at a ftand, naturally 
frags and languifhes. Aidifen'’s Speator. 
If on fullimer wings of love and praile, 
My love ahove the ftarry vault L raife, 
Lur'd by fome vain conccit of pride or lut, 
1 flag, I drop, and tutter in tne duit. ar`wth 
He feces a fpirie hath been raifed against lim, 
and he only watches "till it begins o flag: he gocs 
about watching when to devour us. Sw ft. 
The pleafures of the town begin to fug and 
grow languid, giving way daily to crucl inryads 
fron: the (pleen. Swift. 


VALIA 


He hangs out as many fagt as he defcryeth 

veifels; fyuar, if fhips; if gatiics, pendants, 

Sandys’ Travels. 

Democracies are lefs fubject to fedition than 

Where Cacre are (ros of nobles: for if mens eyes 

wre upon the perions, itis fur the bufinels fake as 

firteli, and not for fugi of pedigree. Ba on. 

Let him be pirt 

With ali the grily legion that troo 

Under tue foty flag of Acheron, 

Hiupics ard bydras, or all tiie monftrous forms 

Twat Arica and Inde, UIl find him our, 

And force him ta rettore his purchafe back, 

Oi crag hini Ly the curls to a fuul death. fi"ror. 
Thc Frenci and Spaniards, when your fiagi 

ePpcal, 

Forget tacir hatred, and confent to fear, Muller. 
Tae interpretation of that article abuut the “az, 

is a ground at pleature for opening a war, Temple 
[i citner’s frag the golden ferpents bear, 

Predting crelts axe, like volumes rear, 

And mingle fr.cudly hiffings in the air. Dryden 
Taen they, whofe mothers, frantick with their 

fear, x 
In woods and wilds the fag: of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with dtthevell’d hair. Dry: 


p 


3. A fpecies. of itone ufed for fmooth 


pavements. [ fache, old French. ] 
Part of two flags ftriated, but decper on onc 
fice than the other. Weatward or Foffils. 
Flagitone will not fplit, as flate dues, being 
found formed into fags, or thin plates, which arc 
no other than fs many frata. WMWse.d ward, 


FLAG-BROOM. n. f. [from Aug and broom. ] 


A broom for {weeping flags or pave- 
ments, commonly made of birch -twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, im- 
ported from Spain. 


PLaG-oFFicer. a. f. [flag and officer. ] 


A commander of a fquadron. 


Her grandfather was a flag -officer. Adlifon. 


IeaG-suip. n. f. [ flag and /bip.} The 


fhip in which the commander of a 


fleet is. 


FLAGON 


FLA 


There's no working upon a fagrt:nus and per: 
verie nature by Kinduels snd dilcipane 
L'F flraaze. 
Firft, thofe flagisious times, 
Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Confpire to violate the nuptial bed. Rofcammon. 
Perjury is a crime of io ffagitisns a nature, we 
cannot be tou careful in avoiding ev. ry approich 
towards it. Adit fon. 
Bat ifin noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Not yet pug'd off, of tplecn and four difdair, 
Difcharge that rage on more provoking ciimes, 
Nor fcar a deartha in thee flazitiogs times. Lope. 


2. Guilty of crimes. 


He dies, fad outcait of each church and fitc, 
And, harder fill, flugitions yet not great. Pope. 


Fissitiousness. n. f. [from flagitious. | 


Wickednefs ; villany. 
n. fe [fflacced, Wah; ylaxe, 
Saxon; flafke, Danith; façon, French ; 
fiafco, İtalian ; fla/co, Spanith.] A veffei 
of drink with a narrow mouth. 
A maa rogue! he pour'd a flagsa of Rheni 
on mv head once. Shulfpeare’s Perut. 
Moore nad fent kim by a fuitor in chancery twu 
filver flavors. Bucon's xipaphthey ns. 
Did they coin pilspots, bowls, and fagons 
Int officers of nurfe and dragoons? Hudibras. 
His uufty fazor, ful! of potent juice, 
Was hanging dy, worn thin with age and ufe. 
Rofco-nima. 
Onc fugon walks the round, that none fhou.d 
think 
They either change, or Rint him in his drink. 
Dryden's Juveril. 


Fra'caancy. n. fo [ jlagraatia, Latin.) 


Burning ; heat; fire. 

Luft cauteth a fiugrancy in the eyes, as the fight 
and the touch are the things defired, and therefore 
the (yirits refort to taole parts. Bacon, 


Fracrant. adj. { flagrans, Latin. } 
r. Ardent; burning; eager. It is always 


ufed figuratively, 
A thing which flleth the mind with comfort 
and heavenly aclight, Mirreth up fagran’ defies 


Frac-worm. a. f. [fag and worm.] A 
grub bred in watery places among flags 
or fedge. 

He wall in the three hot months bite at a fag- 
wam, or a green gentle. Walton's Angler. 

FLA'GELET. ne f- [ flageolet, French.] A 
imail flute ; a fmall inttrument of wind 
mralick. 

Play us a tcffon on your fluge’e?, More. 

FLAGELLA TION. n. f. [from Jagello, 
Latin.} The ufe of the feourge. 

Ry B ideweil ail defcend, 
As morning pray’r and fluged/ution end. 


m ELANG V a: 

1. To let fall into feeblenefs; to fuffer to 
droop. 

Take heed, my dear, youth Hies apace; 
As well as Cupid, time is blind: 
Svon mult thofe glurses of thy face 
The fate of vulyzr beauty find: 
The thoutand loves, that arm thy potent eve, 
Mult droup their quivers, faz their wings, and dic. 
Prior. 

2. [from flag, a fpecies of ftone.] To lay 
with broad itone. 

The fides and floor were all fagged with ex- 
cellent marble. Sandys. 

A white ttone ufed for fageing Hoors. 
Woeduward on Foffiis. 

Frac. z. f. [from the verb. ] 

t. A water plant with a bladed leaf and 
yellow flower, fo called from its motion 
in the wind, 

She took an ark of bulruthes, and laid it in 

the flags b&tne river's brink. Exodus, 

Can bulruthes but by the river grow ? 

Can flags there Hourith where no waters Aow? 

Sandys. 

There be divers fthes that caft their fpawn on 

frags or tones. ules Augler, 
Cur flag ruots, and the roots of other weeds. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


2. The colours or enfign of a fip or land- 
forces, by which fignals are made at fea, 
or regiments are dillinguifhed in the 


feld. 


Thefe flugs uf France that are advanced here, 


and affections, correfgondent unto that which the 

words contain. AR 
Bo Glowing g fluthed. 

See Sappho, at her toilet’s grzafy tof, 

Then ilfuing flagrant to an evening milk: 

So morning infects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. Pers 
3. Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, 2 lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beagle’s lath ful fragrant on their back. 

Prior. 
4. Notorious ; flaming into notice. 

When fraud is great, it furnithes weapons to 
defeud itfelf; and at worft, if the crimes be fu 
flagrant that a man ts laid afide out uf perfeét 
fhame, he retires luaded with the fpoils cf tne 
nation. Swift, 

With equal potze let fteddy juftice (wav, 

And flagrant ci lines with certain vengeance pay; 
But, 'tiil the prouts are clear, the ftroke delav. 
Sith. 
FLAGRA'TION. n. f. [fizgro, Latin.j 
Burning. Did. 
Foa’astarr. n, f. [ fagand fzf-] The 
ftaff on which the flag is fixed. 

The duke, lefs numerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of all the winds to combat Ries : 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 
And bloody cruties on his fug/uffs rile. Dryden, 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. | FLAIL. ne J. [ flagellum, Latin; vgel, 
FLAGI'TIOUS. aaj. [from fagitius, German.] The initrument with which 
Lanni grain is beaten out of theear; the tool 

1. Wicked; villanous; atrocious. of the thrafher. 
No villainy or flagétious ation was ever yet Our foldiers, like the night-owl’s lazy flight, 


Garth. 

Fra'coiness. n. f. (from flagzy.] Lax- 
ity; limbernefs ; want of tention. 

Frage y. adi. [from ug. } 

te Weals 5) Wax limber nothin not 
tenfe. 

His fagg y wings when forth he did di‘play, 
Were lige twu fails, in which the hollow wind 
Is gather’d full, and worketh fpeedy way. 

Furry Queen. 

That bafking in tke fun thy bees may lyc, 

And reing there, their fazgy piniuns dry. 
Dryden? s Virgil. 
2, Weak in tafe; infipid. 

Graft an apple-cion upon the ftock of a colc- 

wort, and it wiil bear a great flagg y apple. 


Before the eye and profpedct of your town, 
Have hither march’'d to your endamagement. 


Shalfocare’s Kino Jeha. 
Vor, T, | F 


committed, but, upon a due enquiry into the 
caufes of it, it will be found, that a lye was firii 
or lait the principal engine tu elect it, South, 


Or like a lazy threfher with a fal, 
Fell gently duwn as if they ft uck their friends. 
Shukfpearc’s Licnry vi, 
5A 


E yds 


When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His thadowy fail had tinrefh'd the corny 
That ten-day labourers could not end.  Āiiiton. 
In this pile fhall reign a mighty prince, 
Burn for a fcourge of wit, and flail of fenfe. 
Dryden, 
The dextrous handling of the fal), or tire 
plough, and being good workmen with thefe 
tools, did not hinder Gideon’s and Cincinnatus’s 
fill in arms and government. Locke. 
The threther, Duck, could o'er the queen 
prevail, ; 
The proverb fays, nu fence againf a fail. Swift. 
FLAKE, ua/[ occus Latin. } 
1. Any thing that appears looleily held to- 
gether, like a flock of wool. 
Crimfon circles, lke red fates in the clement, 
when the weathcr is hottett. 
And from his wide devouring oven lent 
A Aate of fre, that dufhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz‘d, and almok made atfear’d. 
Fuiry Queen. 
The earth is fometimes covered with mow two 
or three fect deep, made up only of little futes or 
pieces of ice. Burnet. 
Small drops of a mifling rain, defcending 
through a freezing air, do each of them fhoot into 
onc of thofe hgured icicles; which, being ruthed 
by the wind, in their fall are broken, and cluf- 
tered together into fmall parcels, which we cull 
flakes of fnow. Grew's Cofmolog. 
Upon throwing in a tone the water boils for a 
confiderable timc, and at tne fame time are feen 
little Azkes of (cuf rifing up. «Addi fon. 
2. A ftratum; layer; film; lamina. 
The fates of his tough ticfh fo firmly bound, 
As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 
The teeth cut away great fakes of tne metal, 
tilit received the perfect form the tecth would 
make. 


Sidney. 


Moxon, 
Jo Freak. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
form in flakes or bodies loofely con- 


nected. 


From the bleak pele no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or fate the Heecv (now. 
Pope's Ocyffey. 
To Frare. v.n. To break intolamine ; 
to part in loofe bodies. 
Fra‘ky. adj. [from flake.] 
1. Loofely hanging together. 
The filent hour tteals on, 
And faty darknels breaks within the eaf. Stuk. 
The trumpet roars, long fudy Hames expire, 
With {paris that feem to fet the world on fire. 
Pepe. 
Henec, when the fnows in winter ceafe to wecp, 
And undiffolv’d their faky texture keep, 
The hanks with eafe their humble reams contain, 
Which fweilin fummer, and thofe banks difdain. 
Blackmore. 
2. Lying in layers or ftrata; broken into 
lamine. 
FLAM. n. /. [A cant word of no certain 
etymology.] A falfehood; a he; an 
illufory pretext. 
A flam more fenfclefs than the rog’ry 
Cf eld arufpicy and avg'ry. Hudioras, 
’'Tillthéfe men can prove the things, ordered by 
eur church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or 
mdecent, all pretences or pleas or confcience to 
the contrary are nothing but cant and Cheat. fam 
and dciufion. South. 
What are moft of the hiftories of the world but 
lyes? Lyes immortalized and configned over as 
a perpetual abule and flam upon poftcrity. South. 


To Fram. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
deceive witha lie. Merely cant. 
For fo our ignorance was flurnm’d, 
To damn ourfelves t’ avoid being damn'd, 
Hudibras. 
God is not to be flamed off with lyes, who 
kiows czactly what thou can’& do, and what not. 
i Scuth, 


FLA 


FLA MBE AU. n.f. [¥rench.] A lighted 
torch. 
The King feized a fumbeau with zeal to defroy. 
Dryden. 
As the attendants carried cach of them a fium- 
beau in their hands, the fultan, after having or- 
dered all the lights to be put vut, gave the word 
to enter the houte, find out the criminal, and put 
him to death. atddijan’s Guardian. 
FLAME. n.f. [ flamma, Latin; famme, 
French. ] 


1. Light emitted from fire. 


Is not fame a vapour, fumc, ur exhalation heated 
red hot, that is fo hot, as to thine? For bodies 
do not fume without emitting a copious fume, 


and thi3 fume burns in the flame, Newton. 
What fame, what lightning e’er 
So quick an adlive force did bear! Cowley. 


2.4lune. 
Jove, Promctheus’ theft allow ; 
The fumes he once ftole from thec, grant him 
now. Cowley. 
3. Ardour of temper or imagination ; 
brightnefs of fancy ; vigour of thought. 
Of all our elder plays, 
This and Philatter have the loudeft fame; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their fame : 
In both our Englith genius is cxprett, 


Lofty and bold but negligently dref. Waller. 


4- Ardour of inclination. 


Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling fame with fane. 


Pope. 
ç. Pafhon of love. 
My heart ’s on flume, and does like fire 
To her afpire. Corley. 
Come arm’d in flames; for I would prove 
All the extremities of love. Corvicy. 
No warning of th’ approaching flame; 
Swiftly like fudden death ıt came ; 
I lov’d the moment I bcheld. Granville. 


To FLAME. v. z. [from the noun. ] 


t. To fhine as fire; to burn with emiffion 
of light. 

Can you think to blow out the intended fire 
your city is ready to flume in, with fuch weak 
breath as this? Shakfpeure. 

He fell faming through th’ ethereal iky 
To bottomlefs perdition. 

Hell all around 
As one great furnace flam'd. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


2. To fhine like flame. 


Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 
Now ftreak’d and glowing with the morning red ; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chufing fable for the peaceful night. Prior. 


3. To break out in violence of paffion. 


FLAMECOLOURED. adj. [ flame and co- 


lour.| Of a bright yellow colour. 

’Tis firong, and it does indifferent well in 

fameccloured ttockings. Shak[peare. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of 
a ferce and cholerick afpect, in a flamecoleured 
garment. Peacham. 

FLA MEN, n./. (Latin.] A prieft; one 
that officiates in folemn offices. 

Then firit the famen tated living food ; 

Next his grim idol fmear’d with human blood. 
Pope. 
FLAMMABILITY, n. /. (flamma, Latin. | 
The quality of admitting to be fet on 
fire, fo as to blaze. 

In the fulphur of bodies torrifed, that is, the 
oily, fat, and unctuous parts, confit the princi- 
ples of fummability. Brewn., 

FramMMa’rion.a. f. [ flammatio, Latin. ] 
The a& of fetting on flame. 

White or cryfalline arfenick, being artificial, 

and fublimed with falt, will nut endure Wammuation. 


Brown’s Vulgar Errours 
FLa‘MMEOUS. ad). 
Conlilling of flame; refembling flame. 


Op Ce 


This fammecus light is not over all the body. 


Drowr, 
FLAMMI'FEROUS. adj. [ flammifer, Lat. | 
Bringing flame. Di, 


FLaMMi'vomous. adj. [ flamma and vomo, 
Latin.] Vomiting out flame. Le, 

Fray. ad. (from flame. ] 

1. Inflamed; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts imprifon’d in my fecret woes, 
With famy breaths du iffue oft in found. Sétuey. 

2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vitul fpirits of living creatures are a fub- 
Rance compounded of an airy and ffamy matter ; 
and though air and flame, being free, will not weil 
mingle, yet Lound in by a body they will. Beacon. 


FLANK, a. f. (flanc, French, according 
to Menage, from auywv; more probably 
from /atus, Latin. ] 


1, Uhat part of the fide of a quadruped 
near the hinder thigh. 

Tie belly fhall be eminent by flhadowing the 

unk, Peachurn, 
2, [In men.] The lateral part of the lower 
belly. 

He faid, and pois’d in air, the tav’lin fent: 
Through Paris’ fhield the forceful weapon went, 
His corilet pierces, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downward near his fant detcends, 
Pope. 
3. The fide of any army or flect. 

Great ordnance and (mail {hot thundered and 
fhuwered upon our men from thcir rampier ia 
front, and from the gallies that lay at fea in funk. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Gray was appointed to Aand on the left tide, 
in fuch fort as he might take the funk of the 
enemy. Hayward, 


ne 


To right and left the front 
Divided, and to cither funk rctr'd. Miitors. 
[In fortification.] That part of the 
baltion which reaches from the curtain 
to the face, and defends the oppofite 
face, the flank and the curtain. 
| Harris. 
| 7o Frank. v A. 
[i To attack the fide of a battalion or 
fleet. 


2. To be poled fo as to overlook or 
command any pafs on the lide. 

With fatesavcı fe againit their king’s command, 
Arm‘d on the right, and on the left they tand, 
And funk the palage. Dryden's Æneid. 

3. To fecure on the fide, 

By the rich fcent we found our perfum`d prev, 
Which, fure’d with rocks, did clofe in covert 

lay. Dryden. 


Fra’xxer. n. f. [from fank.] A fortif- 
cation jutting out fo as to command 
the fide of a body marching to the 
affault. 

The Turks, difcouraged with the lofs of thcir 
fellows, and fore beaten by the Spaniards out of 
their fankers, were enforced to retire. Anolirs, 

Like fiorms of hail tne Rones fell down from 


high, 
Caft from the bulwarks, flunters, ports, and 
towers. Fairfax. 


To FLA'NKER. v. a. [ fanguer, French. ] 
To defend by lateral fortifications. 

FLA'NNEL. n. f. [ gwlanen, Welth; from 
gwlan, wool, Davies.} A {oft nappy 
Ruff of wool. 


I cannet anfwer the Weilh flucenel. 


FLAP. n. f- [leppe, Saxon. | 


Shatfp. 


[ flammeus, Latin.] | 1. Any thing that hangs broad and loofe, 


faltened only by one fide. 


FLA 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, 
that is, a cartilaginous fup upon the opening of 
the larinx, which hath an open cavity for the ad- 
mion of the air. Brown. 

Some furgeons make a crucial incifion, upon 
the fuppofition thar the wound will more eafily 
heal by turning down the aps. Sharp, 

2. ‘The motion of any thing broad and 
loofe. 
. A difeafe in korfes. 

When a horfe has the fips, you may perccive 
his lips (welled on both fides of his mouth; and 
that which is in the blifters is like the white of 
ancgg: cut lomce lathes with a knifc, and rub it 
once with talt, ana it will cure. Farrrer’s Did. 

To Frar. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To beat witha flap, as flies are beaten. 

A hare, hard put to it by an caglc, took fanc- 
tuary ina ditch with a bectle : the eagle fapt off 
the former, and devoured the ether. L’ Efirange. 

Yet let me fap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, ihat itinks and ttings. 

Š Pope. 
2. To move with a flap or noife made by 
the ftroke of any thing broad. 
With truitlets toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 


Their feet in liquid fhackles bound Philips. 
Three times, allin the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring ; 
And fhriecking at her window thrice 

The raven flapp'd his wing. Tickel. 


To Frar. v.n. i 

1. To ply the wings with noife. 

"Tis common for a duck to run flapping and 
fluttering away, as if maimcd, to carry people 
from her young. L’ Ejirange. 

The dire fapping on toe thield of Turnus, and 
fluttering about his head, difheartcned him in 
the duel, Dryden's Æneid. 

2. To fall with flaps or broad parts de- 
pending. 

When tuffocating mifts obfcure the morn, 
Let thy worft wig, long us’d to ftorms, be worn; 
This knows the powder’d footman, and with care 
Beneath his fapping hat tecures his haire Guy. 

FLA'PDRAGON. a. f. [froma dragon fup- 
pofed to breathe hre. ] 

1. A play in which they catch railins out 
of burning brandy, and extinguifhing 
them by clofing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and 
fennel, and drinks candles ends for fupdragans, 
and rides the wild mare with the buys. Shat/p, 


To FLA'PDRAGON. v.a, [from the noun. ] 
To {wallow ; to devour. Low cant. 
But to make an cnd of the hip, to fec how 
the fea flapdragoned it. Shakfp. Winter's Tale, 
FLA'PEARED. adj. [ flap and ear.) Hav- 
ing loofe and broad ears. 
A whorefon, beetle-headed fupeared knave. 
Shakfpeare 
To Fare. v. a. [from federen, to flutter, 
Dutch, Skinner; perhaps accidently 
changed from g/are. ] 
1, To flutter with a fplendid fhow. 
She fhall be loofe cnrob’d, 
With ribbands pendant faring ’bout her head. 
Shuk/peare. 
2. To glitter with tranfient luftre, 
Doétrine and life, colours, and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ftrong regard and awe; but fpcech alone 
Doth vanith like a flaring thing, 


And in the ear, not confcience, ring. Herbert, 
3. To glitter offenfively. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His faring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton. 


4. To be in too much light. 


rE A 


l cannot flay 
Fearing in lunine all the day. 
PLASH. n. / { pais, Minfhew.] 
1. A fudden, quick, trantitory blaze. 
When the crofs blue lightning fecim*d to open 
The breatt of heav'n, [did pretent my felf 
Ev’n inthe aim and very faf of ite Shax/peare. 
We fee a flah of a picce is feen fooner than the 
noife is heard. Bacon's Nat, Hif. 
One with a faA begins, and ends in fmoak; 
The other out of fmoak brings glorious light. 
Rofcommon, 
And as .£gceon, when with heaven he trove, 
Defy'd the forky lightning from afar, 
At fifty mouths his Haming breath expires, 
And fah for fah rctutnsy and fires for fires. 
Diyden's Æneid. 
2. Sudden burft of wit or merriment. 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? 
your fongs? your fujhes of merriment, that were 
wont to fct the table in a roar? Shak/peare. 
Wicked men prefer the light faZes of a wan- 
ton mirth, which for a while fufpend reficction, 
and hide the finner from himfelf, to fuch difcourfes 
as awaken confcience. Rogers, 


3. A fhort tranfient fiate. 


The Perfians and Macedonians had it for a 
frh. Lacon. 


4. A body of water driven by violence. 

To LASH. v. n. 

1, To glitter with a quick and tranfient 
flame. 

This falt powdered, and put into a crucible, 
was, by the injection of well kindled charcoal, 
made to flusk divers times, almoft like melted 
nitre. Boyle. 

2. To burft out into any kind of violence. 

By day and night he wrongs me; ev'ry hour 
He flacs into one grofs crime or other, 

That fets us all at odds. Saakfp. King Lear, 


2. To break ont into wit, merriment, or 
bright thought. 

They fal out fometimes into an irregular 

greatnefs of thought. Felton on the Clafficks, 


To Frasu. v.a. To ftrike up large bodies 
of water from the furface. 
With his raging arms he rudely fuA’d 
The wavcs about, and all his armour fwepf, 
That all the Llvuod and Alth away was wath'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
If the fea-water be fufard with a ftick or oar, 
the fame cafteth a fhining colour, and the drops 
refemble fparkles of fire. Carew. 


EDA SHER. nade [from ah hA man 
of more appearance of wit than reality. 
Did, 
Fra’suiny. adv. [from flafhy.} With 
empty fhow ; without real power of wit, 
or folidity of thought. 
Fra'sny. adj. [from fla/h.] 
1. Empty; not folid; fhowy without 
fub{tance. 
Fla/hy wits cannot fathom the whole extent of 
a large difcourte. Digby on the Sou!, Dedica. 
When they lift, their lean and fuy fongs 
Grate on their {crannel pipes of wretched ftraw. 
Milton. 
This mean conceit, this darling myftery, 
Which thou think’ ft nothing, friend! thou fhalt 
not buy; 
Nor will I change for all the fafy wit. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


2. [from flaccidus, Skinner.) Intipid ; with- 

out force or fpirit. 
Diftilled Looks are, like common diftilled 
water's, frafay things. Bacon's Effays. 
The tattcs that molt offend in fruits, herbs, and 
roots, arc bitter, harfh, four, watccith or fufhy. 
Bacon's Natura! Llijtory. 


FLASK. n.f. [ fla/que, French.] 
1. A bottle; a veilel, 


FLA 


Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely atk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his faye 


Cm Ar "ye 
2. A powder-horn, 
Powder in a thillefs foldier’s fu/t 
[s (ct on fre. Shabfpeare, 


Fia‘sxet. n. f. [from flafe.] A veiled in 
which viands are ferved. 
Another plac'd 
The nlver tands with golden fu/kets grac'd. 


Pope's Ory ff-y. 
FLAT. adj. (plat, French. ] 


1. Horizontally level without inclination. 
Thou, all-fhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. 
Shakfpeare’'s King Lear, 

Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moo: 
Were in the fat fea funk. Mam. 

The houfes are flit roofed to walk upon, i? 
that every bomb that fcil on them would take 
ece. zidli fon on Tracy. 

2. Smooth; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the next day we might 
plainly difcern it was a land fue to our fight, and 
full of bofcage. Bacon, 

3. Not elevated ; fallen; not erect. 

Ceafe t’ admire, and beauty’s plumes 
Fall fat, and fhrink into a trivial toy, 
At every fudden flighting quite abafht. 

4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plaineit taught, and cafielt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities fur. 

Milton's Paradije Reguined. 

That Chrift-church tands above ground, and 
that the church of Wettmuaiter lies not fas upon 
it, is your lordthip’s commendation. South, 

5. Lying proftrate ; lying along. 
The wood-born people fall before her far, 
And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. 
Fairy Queer. 
That lamentable wound, 
Which laid that wretched prince fas on the ground, 
Daniel, 
6. [In painting.] Wanting relief; want- 
ing prominence of the figures. 
7. Tattelefs; infipid; dead. 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a furt tamed piece. Shakf. 

Tafte fo divine! that what of tweet before 
Hath touch’d my fenfe, fut fccins to this and 

harhh. Nilton, 


Milton. 


The miry fields 
Rejoicing in rich mold, moft ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleafing to fight, 
But to the tongue inclegant and fiar. Philips. 
8. Dull; unanimated ; frigid. 

Short Ipeecnes fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be (hot out of fecret intentions; but as 
tor large difcourfes, they are fat things, and not 
fo much noted. Bucor. 

Some fhort cxcurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but far infipid Ruf. Dryden, 

g. Depreffed ; fpiritlefs; deje@ed. 
I feel my genial Ipirits droop, 
My hopes all fut, nature within me feems 
In all her functions weary of herfelf. 9 Ailton, 
to. Unplealing ; taitelefs. 

How weary, tale, fut and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufes of this world! Shud/p, 

To one firmly perfuaded of the reality of 
heavenly happinefs, and earnettly defirous of ob- 
taining it, all eartoly fatisfaétions muit. needs 
look little, and grow flur and unfavoury. .4fterd, 

tI. Preremptory ; abfolute; downright. 

His horie with fut tiring taught him, that 
diferect ttays make fpeedy Journeys. Sidney. 

lt is a furt wrong to punith the thought or pur- 
pofe of any betore it be enacted; for truc jultice 
punifheth nothing but the evil w& or wicked 
word, Spenfer's State of Ireland, 

As it isin the nature of ail mento love liberty, 
fo they become far libertines, and fall to all h- 
centioufne fs, Spenter, 
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You ftart away, 
And lend no ear unto my purpofes ; 
Thofe prifoners you fhall keep: , 
Twill, that’s fat. Shakfpeare’s Henry rv. 
Thus repuls’d, our final hope 
Is fat defpair: we mult exafperate 
Tn’ Almighty Vidor to fpend all kis rage, 
And that muft end us. Milton's Parad. Loft 
If thou fin in wine or wantonnefs, 
PRoaft not thereof, nor make thy thame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by fubmiMvencfs, 
But he that boatts, thuts that out of his Rory, 
He makes fut war with God, and doth defy, 
With his mver clod of earth, the fpacious thy. 
Herbert. 
You had broke and rubb'd his hou‘, 
And flole lis talifmanique loufe ; 
and all his new-found old inventions, 
With fiut? telonious intentions. Hudibras 
1. Not fhrill; not acute; not fharp in 
found. 
If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will 
make no ring, hut a fart noife or rattle. Bacon. 
The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
{everal cartilages and mufcles to contrac or dilate 
ie, as we would have our voice flut or fharp. 


Ray on the Creation. 
PLAT. ey 


1a A level; an extended plane. 
The ftrings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give 
a far greater found, by reation of the knot, board 
and concave underneath, than if there were no- 
tning but only the far cf a board to let in the up- 
per air into tne lower. Bacon. 
Becaufe the air receiveth great tincture from 
the earth, expofe fleth or fth, both upon a ftakc 
of wood fome heizit above the earth, and upon 
the fut of the earth. Bacon. 
It comes near an artificial miracle to make di- 
vers diflinct eminences appear a fat hy force of 
{nadows, and yet the thadows themfelvcs not to 
appear. Wotton’s Architc&ure. 
He has cut the fide of the rock into a fut for 
a garden; and by laying on iz the wafte earth, 
that he kas found in feveral of the ncizhhouring 
parts, furnithed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. 
Addifon on Italy. 
2. Even ground; not mountainous 
Now pile vour dult upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this fz? a mountain you have made, 
T’ o’ertop vid Pelion, or the tkyith head 
Of blac Olympus. Saakfpeare’s Hamlet 
The way is ready and not lung, 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flu, 
Faft by a mountain. Multen’s Par. Loft 
3. A {mooth low ground expoled to inun- 
dations. 
The ocean, ov-rpeerisg of his lift, 
Eats not the fats with more impciucus hafte 
Than young Laertes, ina riotous head, 
C'erbears your officers. Shak fpeare’s Hamlet. 
All the infe@ions, that the fun fucks up 
Frum bags, fens, fists, on Prafgero fali. Shudf. 
Half my pow'rs tnis night, 
Paffing thee fars, are taking by the tide; 
Tuefe Lincoln waes have devoured them. 
Shaif eare's King Tohr. 
4. Shallow; firand; plice in the fa 
where the water is not deep enough for 
fhips. 
I thould not fee the faney hour-glafs run, 
But I fhouid thick of thallows and of fus. 
Staklpeare 
The difficulty is very great to bring them tn or 
owt through fo many fas: and fands, if wine and 
weather be not very favourable. Ralsigh’s Effays. 
Having newly left thefe grammatick flat: and 
hallows, where they Ruck unreafonably, ticy 
are now turmored with their uaballaticd wits in 
tathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy. 
Miten. 
Full in the prince’s paffage hills of find, 
Aat danp’ious Hats, in fecret ambuth lay, 
Wheic the falic tides kim o'er the cover'd land, 
Aud samen with diflembied depths betray. 
Dryden 
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Muft we now have occafion of mere flats and 
fhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? 
Bentley 
5. The broad fide of a blade. 


A darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty 
frame, 
Bid me to tuce, my royal charge, repair, 
To guard thee from the demons of the air; 
My flaming fword above ’em to difplay, 
All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 
The fiat to fweep the vifions from thy mind, 
The edge to cut ‘cm through that Ray behind. 
Dryden. 
6. Depreffion of thought or language. 
Miulton’s Puradife Loft is admirable; but am I 
therefore bounclto maintain, that there are na flats 
among tt his elevations, when ’us evidon: he creeps 
along fometimes fur above an hundred lincs to- 
gether? Dryden 


7. A furface without relief, or promi- 
nencces. 

Arcthere then fuch ravifhing charms in à dull 
unvaricd fut, to make a fufhcient compenfation 
for the chief things of the ancient mountains, 
and for the piecious thirgs of the latting hills? 

Bentley. 
To Frat. v.a. Sfrom te noun. } 
t. To level; to deprefs ; to mak: broad 
and {mooth. 

The ancients fay, if you take 1wo twigs of 
{cveral fruit-trees, and far them on the fides, and 
bind them clofe, and fct them in the ground, 
they will come up in one ftock. Bacon. 

With hornid Ciapes the does her fons exnofe, 
Dittends their fweiling lips, and futi their nofe. 

Creech. 
2. Tomake vapid. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a 
linen cioth, being burica for a fortnight four 
fect deep within the carth, though in a moik 
place and rainy time, were hecoine a little harder 
than they were; otherwife frefh in their colour, 
but their juice fomewhat fatted. 


To ‘Ft Aga REN: 
te To grow flat: oppofed to fwell. 
I burnt it the fecond time, and obferved the 


fkin fhrink, and rne {welling to fiat yet more 
than at firit. 


Bacon, 


Temple. 


2, To render unanimated or evanid. 
Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely 
tə fat and hinder tue fpirit of prayer and devo- 
tion, than unpremeciitated and confuled varicty 
to diftra& aud lore it. King Cherles 
FLA'TLONG. adv. [ flat and long.) With 
the flat downward; not edgewife. 
Whata blow was there given? 
—An it had fallen fusloug. Shatfp. Tempeh 
Fiaty. adv. [from fat] 
1. Horizontally ; without inclination. 
2. Without prominence or elevation. 
3. Without fpint; dully ; frigidly. 
4. Perempterily ; downright. 
He in theire wars nad fatly retuicd his aid. 
Sidney 
Tuscreupon thev fatly difaveuch 
Yo yield him more obedience, or fupport. Dan 
Unju, thou fay’it, 
Flatly njuh, to bind with laws the free. Mile 
Not any interpreters allow it to be fpoker: of 
fuch as Aat/y deny the being of God; bur of 
them that believing his exiftence, f{eclude him 
from direfting tue world. Bently. 
Fra’twess. n. / [from flut.] 


t. Evennefs; Icvel extention. 


2. Want of relief or prominence. 
It appears fo very plain and unform, that one 
would think the eciner looked on the futasfs of 
a figure, as one of the gremelt beauties in fcu'p- 
ture. Adiifon on Medial. 


3. Deaduefs; infipidity; vapiduefs. 
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Deadnefs or fatnefs in cyder is often occafioned 
by the too free admifhion of air into the veffel. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
4. Deje€tion of fortune. 

The emperor of Ruflia was my father: 

Oh, that be were alive, and here beholding 

His daugiter’s trial! that he did but fee 

The fitness of my milery! Shatfpeare. 
5- Dejection of mind; want of life; want 

` of fpirit. š 

How faft does obfcurity, fiatncfs, and imper- 
tinency flow in upun our meditations? 'Tis a 
dificult tafk to talk to the purpofe, and to put 
lite and perfpicuitv into our difcourfes. Collier, 

6. Dulnefs ; infipidity ; frigidity. 

Some of Homer's tranflators have fwetled into 

fuflian, and others funk into fatnefs. Pope. 
7. The contrary to fhrillnefs or acutenefs 
of found. 

Take two faucers, and flike the edge of the 
one agsinit the bottom of the otner within a pale 
of water, and you fhail fina tne found groweth 
more flat, even while part of the faucer is above 


the water; but that /fatnefs of found is joined 
with a harfhnefs. Bacon 


To FLA'TTEN. v.a. [ flatir, French; from 
fat.) 

t. To make even or level, without promi- 
nence cr elevation. 

2. To beat down to the ground. 

If they fhould lhe in it, and beat it down, oF 

fatten it, it will rife again. Mortimer, 
3. To mzke vapid. 
4. To deje&t; to deprefs; to difpirit. 
To ELA‘rTEN. v. n. 
1. To grow even or level. 
2. To grow dull and iniipid. 

Here joys that cndure for ever, fie and in vi- 
gour, are oppofed to fatisfaétions that aie at-- 
tended with taticty and furfeits, and fatten in the 
very tafting. L’ Efirange. 

FLATTER. n. /. [from flat.) The work- 
man or intrument by which bodies are 
fiattened. 


To FLATTER. v. a. [jfatter, French.j 
1. To feoth with praifes; to pleafe with 
blandifiments ; to gratify with fervile 
obfequioufneis ; to gain by falle compli- 
ments. 
When I tell nim he hates dattererss 
He fays he does; being then molt flattered. 
Stakjpears's Julius Ca Zar. 
His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not farrer Neptunc for his trident, 
Or Jove for ’s power to thuncer: his heart's his 
mouth; 
What his breait forges that his tongue muft vert. 
R Shakipeare. 
He that fattereth his neighbour, fpreadcth a net 
for his feet. Praverts. 
He flastercth himfelf in his own eyes, unt: his 
iniquity be found hateful. Philms. 
Alter this way ot fuitering their wi'ling benc- 
faturs out of part, they contrived another of for- 
cing their unwilling neighbours out of ali their 


potfeitions. Decay of Piety. 
Averfe alike to flatter or offend. Pope. 
I (corn to fatter you oz any man, Newton. 
2. To praife falfely. 
Fia’ter’d crimes of a licentious age, 
Piovoke our cenfure. Young 


3. To pleafe; to footh. This fenfe is 
purely gallick. 

A confort of voices fupporting themfelves by 

their different parts makes a harmeny, pleahngly 

fils tie cars and flutters them. Dryden, 


4. To raife falfe hopes. 
He, always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of fiatt'ring gales 


Unimingful. Aita. 


FLA 


Foa/TTERER. n. f. [from fatter.) One 
who flatters ; a fawner ; a wheedler ; one 
who endeavours to gain favour by pleaf- 
ing falfities. 

When I tell him he hates flutrerers, 
He fays he dues; being then mult flattered 
Shakfpeare’s Julius Cæfar. 
Some praifes proceed merely of Hattery ; and if 
he be an ordinary flatterer, he will have certain 
common attributes, which may ferve every man : 
jr he be a cunning fiarrerer, which is a man’s fclf. 
Butif he ke an impudent fattercr, look wherein a 
man is confcious to himielf that he is moft de- 
fc&tive, and is mot? out of countenance in himfelf, 
that will the faséerer entitle him ty perforce. 
Bacon 
If we from wealth to poverty defcend, 
Want gives tu know the furt’ rir fron the friend. 
Dryden, 
After treating her like a goddefs, the hufband 
ucs her hke a woman: what is Aill worle, the 
molt abjcét fatterers degenerate into the areareft 
tyrants. Add:fou's Guardian. 
Toe publick Mould know this: yet whoever 
goes about to inform them, hall be cenfured fin 
a fatterer. Swift. 

FLATTERY. n.f. [from flatter ; flatterie, 
French.] Falie praife ; arttul obféqui- 
oufnels; adulation. 

Minds, by nature-grext, are confcious of their 
greatme isp 
And huli it mean to borrow aught from flattery. 
Rows. 
Simpie pride for fute'ry mikes demands. Pope 
See how they beg an alm@of flattery! 
They languith, O! tupport dicm: with a lye. 
Young. 

FLA'TTISH. adj. [from fat.] Somewhat 
flat; approaching to flatnefs. 

Thete are from three inches over to fix or (even, 
and of a flattija hape. Moodyeard on Fofft/s, 

Vra’tucency. n. f. [from flatulent,} 

1. Windinefs; fulnefs of wind; turge- 


feence by wind confined. 

Vegetable fubftances contain a great deal of 
zir, which expands itfelf, pruducing all the dif- 
erders of flatulency. Arbuthnot 

2. Emptinefs; vanity; kvity; airinefs. 

Whether moft of them are not the genuine de- 
rivations of the hypothefis they claim to, mav he 
determined by any that confiders the natural f'a- 
tulency of that airy fcheme of notions. Glamiull. 

FLA’TULENTD. adj. [ flutulentus, flatus, 
Latin. ] 
1a Turgid with air; windy, 

Peafe are mild and demuicent; but being full 
ef aerial particies.are flatulenty when diflulved by 
cigeflion. aarhutlnot 

Fratulere tumours are fuch as cafily yield to the 
preiiure of the finger; but readily return, by their 
el: Gicity, toa tumid ftare again. Quincy 

2. Emoty ; vain; big without fubltance 
or reality ; pufy. 

To talk of knowledge, from thoe few indif- 
tinét roprefentations which are made to our grofler 
fecuitics, is a flatulent vanity. Cr l'anni. 

How many of thefe furtulen? writers have funk 
in thcir reputation, after feven or eight editions of 
their works Dryden, 

Fratuo’siry. n. f [fatuofité, French ; 
from fiatus, Latin.) Windinefs; ful- 
nels of air. 

The cauc is fatucfty; for wind ftirred, moveth 
to expel; and all puigers have in them a raw Ipi- 
rt of wind, which is the principal caufe of ten- 
fion in the tomach and belly. Bacon 

Fra'ruous. adi. [from flatus, Latin.) 
Windy; full of wind. 

Rhubarb in the Romach, in a fmall quantity, 
duth dige and overcome, being not flatwous nor 
louthfome; and fo fendeth it to the mefentery 
scins, and, being opening, It helpeth duwn urine. 

Baron's Natural Hiflory. 


EE A 


Pi Lad TUS n. J: Gating) Wind gathered 


in any cavities of the body, caufed by 
indigettion and a grofs internal perfpi- 
ration; which is therefore difcuffed by 
warm aromaticks. Quincy. 
Fra‘twise. adj. [fat and wife: fo it 
fhould be written, not fatways.] With 

the flat downward ; not the edpe. 
Its potture in the carth was flattertf:, and pa- 


rallel to tue fite of the ratum in which it wa 
repohited. Wooltward on Foffils 


To FLAUNT. v. n. 


1. To make a fluttering fhow in apparel 

With ivy canopy’d, and interwove 
With fanmting hencytuckle Milton. 

Thefe courticrs of applaufe deny themfclyes 
things convenient to faces it out, being frequently 
enough fain to immolate their own defrres tu then 
vanity. Boyle. 

Herc, aitir’d beyond our purle, we go,. 

For ufelefs ornament and Juunting thow : 
We take on trult, in purple robes to thine, 
And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden 

You for, you loiter about alehoules, or flaunt 
about the (treets in your new-gilt chariot, never 
minding me nor your numerous family. Arbuth 

2. To be hung with fomething loofe and 
flying. This feems not to be proper: 
the words flaunt and flutter might with 
more prepricty have changed their 
places. 

Fortune in men has fome fmall diffrence madc; 
Onc flaunts in rags, one Huttcrsin brocade. Pope. 

Fraunt. n. f Any thing loofe and airy. 

Haw woul! ne look to fee bis work fo noble, 
Woldiv bound up, what would he fay! or how 
Should I in theic mv borrow’d fluwats behold 
The Merunets of tus preience ! Shuk/peare, 

FLAVOUR. a.f 

t. Power of pleafing the tafe. 

They have a cettain favour, at their fif ap- 
pearance, from feveral accidental cicumttances, 
which they may lofe, if not taken early. Adi: fon 

2. Sweetnefs to the fmell ; odcur; fra- 
grance, i 

Myrtle, orange, and the bluthing rofe, 

With bending heaps, fu nigh their bloom difclofe, 
Each feems to fn the flavour which the other 
blows. Dryden, 


Fra’vorous. ad. [from flavour. | 
t. Delightful to the palate. 


Sweet grapes degen‘iate there, and fruits de- 


clin’d 
From their firl fav’rous tate, renounce their 
kind. Dryden. 


2. Fragrant; odorons. 
FLAW. naf. [pace to break; lon; 
Saxon, a garment. | 
1. A crack or breach in any thing. 
This heart thall break into a thoufand fazws 
Or cre l weep Shakfpeare's King Lear. 
Wool, new-fhorn, being leid erfually upon a 
veffel of verjuice, afier fome time had drunk up a 
great part of the verjuice, though the veifel were 
whole, without any faw, and had not the bung- 
hole open. Bacon's Natura! Hificry 
We found it exceeding dithcult to keep out the 
air from getting in at any imperceptibie hole of 
fiaw Beye. 
A flaw is in thy ill-bak’d veifel found : 
Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found. Dryd. 
As if great Atlas, from his height, 
Should fink beneath his heavenly weight; 
And with a mighty fuw the flaming wa'l, as 
once it Mall, 
Should gupe immenfe, and rufhing down, ©’cr- 


whelm this nether ball. Dryden, 
Whether the nymph Mall break Diana’s bw, 
Or fome frail china-jar receive a futu. Pope 


He tha: would kecp his houfe in repair, muĝ 
attend ever little breach or faw, and lupp y it 


FLA 


immediately, clfe time alone will bring all to 
ruin. Swift. 


2. A fault; defe€t; fomething that weak- 


ens or invalidates. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath furs; for that 
the fcrivencrs and brukers do value unfuund men 
to ferve their own turn. Bacon's Effays. 

Traditions were a proof alone, 
Could we be certain fuch they were, fo known : 
But fince fome faws in long defcents may be, 
They make not truth but probalsility. Dryden. 

And laid her dowry out tn law, 

To null her jointure with a flew. Hudibras. 

Their judgment has found 2 flaw in what the 
generality of mankind admires. Adaifor. 

Soimany fiaws had this vow in its frit cor- 
ception Atterbury 


3. A fudden guft; a violent blalt. [from 


fiz, Latin.}] Obfolete. 
Being incens'd, he’s flint; 
As humourous as winter, and ns fudden 
As flaws congealed the {pring of day. Shatyp. 
Oh, that that cath, which kept the worda in 
awe, 
Should patch a wall, t’ expel the winter's flaw. 
Shub/peare’s Han:e:. 
As a huge Gth, Did 
Near to the cold weed: gatticiing hore, is with a 
north faw fraid, 
Shoots back; fo, fent againh the ground, 
Was foil’d Eurialus. Chapman's Diad. 
Burling their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 
And {now, and hail, and ttormy guft, and fawy 
Boreas, and Cacias, and Aigeties loud, 
And Tiwafcias rend the woods, and {eas uptur:. 
Maton. 
I heard the rack, 
Ascarth and fky would mingle; but myfelf 
Was diftant; and thefe flaws, though mortals 
fear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav'n, 
Or to the earth’s dark bafis underneath, 
Are to the main inconhderable. Mision. 


. A tumult; a tempeltnous uproar. 


And this fell tempeit thall net ceafe to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Du calm the fury of this madbrain’d flaw. 

Shik peare’s Henry vt. 
The fort ’s revolted tu the emperor, 

Tie gates are opcn’d, the portcullis drawn, 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Ceme pouring in; [heard the mighty faw; 
When frit it broke, the crowding enfigns faw 
Which choak’d the pafage. Dryden's durong, 


Fier fudden commotion cf mind. 


Oh thete faws and arts, 
Impoftors to true fear, would hecome 
A woman's ftory ata Wiuter’s fire. Shukfpeare. 


To Fraw. v: a. [from the noun. | 
te To break ; to crack; to damage with 


Beure: 
But his futo’d heart, 
Aleck, too weak the conflift to fupport, 
"Twist two exticmes of pafon, joy and gricf, 
Burtt fmiling!y. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 
The cup was fawed with Iuch a multitude of 
little cracks, thatit looks like a white, not ke 
a ciyftalline cup. Ra} le. 
The brazen cauldrons with the frofts are faw’ d, 
The garment fit with ice, at hearths is thaw’d, 
Dryer, 


2. To break; to violate. Out of ufe. 


Fiance hath fuged the league, and hath at- 
tach’a 
Our merchant's goods. Skatfp. Henry vini, 


Fra’weress. adi. [from flaw.) Without 


cracks; without defects. 

A ftar of the r magnitude, which the more 
high, more vaf, and more flute/cfs, thines only 
bright enough to make itfeif cunfpicuous. Revie. 


Frawn. nf. [rlena, Saxon; flan Feonch ; 


laye, Duten. }] A fort of culard; a pie 


baked in a dih. 


PESE 


Fil oven full of fawns, Ginny pafs not for 
fleep, 


To-morrow thy father his wake-day will keep. 
Tuffer. | 

To Fra'wter. v.a. To ferape or pare 

a fkin. Ainfworth. 
Fra'wy. adj. (from fw.) Full of flaws. 
FLAX. a. /. [pleax, plex, Saxon; vlas, 

Dutch. ] 

The fibrous plant of which the fineit 

thread is made. 


2. The fibres of flax cleanfed and combed 
for the fpinner. 
I'll fetch fome flax, and whites of sags, 
T’ apply to ’s bleeding facc. Suukfpeare, 
Then on the rock a teanty meafure fic 
Of vital fax, and turn’d the waeel apace, 
And turning fung. Dry cas Ovid. 
Fra/xcoms. ne f. [fax and come.) The 
inftrument with which the fibres or fiax 
are cleanfed from the brittle parts. 


Fra’xpresser. mf. [ flaxand dre/s.] He 
that prepares flax for the fpinner. 
Fra‘xen. adj. [from flax. } 
t. Made of flax. 
The matron at her nightly taik, 
With penfive labour draws the faven th read. 
Lhomfon's Winter. 
The beft materials for making ligatures are the 
faxen thread that thoemakers ufe. Sharp. 
2. Fair, long, and flowing, as if made of 
flax. 

1 bought a fine faxen long wig 
FLA'XWEED. n.f. A plat. 
To FLAY. ppan [ad flaa, Wlandick ; 

faz, Danith ; vlaen, Dutch. ] 
To flrip off the fkin. 
I muit have been caten with wild heafts, or 


have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, ps 
been flayed alive. Raleigh. 


Whilft the old levitical hierarchy continued, it 


was part of the miniftcrial ofhce to fivy the ta- 
crinces. Suth. 


Then give command the facrifiec to hafe; 
Let the fayd vitims in the plains be call ; 
And facred vows, and my fick fong, apply "d 
To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 
2. To take off the fkin or furface of any 
thing, 
They fay their kin from ctf them, break 
their bunes, and chop them in pieces. Mace. 
Neither fhould that odious cultom be allowed 
of cut ting fcraws, which is faying off the green 
{urrace of the ground, to cover their cabins 


Swift. 

Fi wen. nef irom fav | ble) that 
trips off the fkin of any thing. 

FLEA. n. f. [plea, Saxon; vloye, Dutch ; 

leach, Scottih.} A {mall red infeé re- 

eee for itsagility in leaping, which 

ducks the blood of larger animals. 


While wormwood hath fecd, get a handful or 
twain, 
To fave againft March to make fea to refrain: 


Addi fon. 


Where chamber is fweeped, and wormwood is 
firown, 
No flea for his life dare abide to be known. 


Tufjer. 
A valtant fea that dares eat his hreakfaft on 
the "ip of a lion. Shak/peare’s Henry v. 
Fices breed principally of fttraw or mats, 
where there hath teen a httle mottture, 
Jo Fura. va. [from the noun. | 
clean froin fleas. 


Freanane. nx. f. (fea and aneh A 
lant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moft 
part, are glutinous, and havea rong fcent: the 
cup of the dower is for tne moft part tcaly, und 
oi a cylindrical form: the flower is compofed of 


Bacon. 


To 


Fade! S85 1. TE. 
KLE ABITING. 
1. Red marks caufed by fleas. 


The attendance of a cancer is commonly 4 


Pap ko T 


es Jy, 


many florets, which are fucceeded by {ceds wti 


a downy fubtiance adhering tu then. Niiiler 


l n. f. [ flea and bite.] 


breaking out all over the body, like a feabiting. 
Vijeman’s Surgery. 


2. Afmall hurt or pain like that caufed by 


the fting of a flea. 


A gout, a cholick, a cutting off an arm or 
leg, or fearing the Acth, are but feabites to the | 
pains of the foul. Harvey. 

The fame expence that breaks one man’s back, 
is nota feabiting ta another. E A 


ELE ABITTEN. aaj. (ca and dite.) 
1, Stung by tleas. 
2. Mean; 


werthiefs. a 
Fleabitten fynod, an allembly brew'd 
OF clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of Prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland. 
Latin. See 
thread, or 


[from foccus, 
Fuaxe.} aA) fmall lock, 
twill. 

The bufincffles of men depend upon taefe 
little long fags or threads of, hemp and flax. 
Mores Antidote againft cthcifm 


Fream. n. fs [corrupted from Qa:Zoreuo, 


the intrument ufed in phlebotomy. ] An 
intrument ufed to bleed cattle, which 
is placed on the vein, and then driven by 


a blow. 
Fre’aworrt. n. f. [flea and wort.] A 
plant. Miller. 


To FLECK. v.a. [ feck, German, a fpot, 
Skinner: perhaps it is derived from feat, 
or fleke, an old word fora grate, hurdle, 
or any thing made of parts laid trant- 
verfe, from the Iflandick fake.) To 
{fpot; toltreake; to ftripe ; to dapple ; 
to variegate. 

Let it not fee the dawning feck the fkics, 
Nor the grey morning from the ocean rife. 
Sandys. 
Fleck'd in her face, and with diforder’d hair 
Her garments rutted, and her bofom bare. 


Dryden’ s Juvenal . 


Both feck’d with white, the true Arcadian | 


frain. Dryden. 
To Fre'cxer. v. a. [from fleck.] To 
fpot; to mark with {trokes or touches 
of different colours; to mark with 
red whelkes. 
The grey-ey’d morn fmiles on the frowning 


night, 
Check’ring the eaflern clouds with freaks of 
light; 
And darknefs fectcr'd, like a drunkard, reels 
From forth day’s path, and Titan’s burning 
wheels. Shakfpcare. 
Fren. The preterit and participle ; not 


properly of fy, to ule the wings, but of 
fiet, to run away. 
Truth is fed far away, and leafing is hard at 


hand, Ffdras. 
In vain for life he tothe altar fled ; 


Ambition and revenge have certain fpeed, Prior 


Frence. adj. [ flederen, to fly, Dutch. } 
Full-feathered ; able to fly ; qualified to 
leave the neft. 

We did And 
The thells of fledge fouls Icft behind. 
His locks behind, 
Iiluftrious on his thoulders, flege with wings, 
Lav waving round. Miiton's Paradife Lof. 
To Vcrpvce. v. a. [from the adjective. | 


4 


Herbert. 


PLE 


To furnih with wings; to fupply with 
feathers. 
The birds were not as yet fedged enough to 
hift for themfclves. L’ Ejirange’s Fables. 
The fpeedy growth of birds that are hatched 
in nefs, and ted by the old ones, tll they be 
ficdged and come almoft to full bignefs in about 
a fortnight, feems to me an argument of Provi- 
denice. Ray. 
Tine fandals of ¢elcftial mould, 
Fiedz’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with 
gold, 
Surround her fect. Pepe's Obs fey. 
To FLEE. v.n. pret. fled. [This word is 
now almo univerfally written fy, 
thongh properly to fy, -leozan, few 
is fo move with wings, and flee, rlean, 
to ruiz: away. They are now confounded. } 
To run from danger; to have recourte 
to fhelter. 


Behold, this city is near to fee unto. Genv/is. 
Macduif is fed to England. Shakfpcare. 
Were men fo dull they could not fee 

That Lyce painted; fhould they fice 

Like fimple birds into a net, 

So grofly woven and ill fet? Waller, 


None of us fall into thofe circumftanees of 
danger, want, or pain, that can have hopes of 
relict but from God alone; nonc in all the world 
to fee to, but him. Tillotfon. 

FLEECE. n. f. [plýr, pley, Saxon; 
eefe, tad: ] As much wool as is fhorn 
from one fheep. 

Giving account of the annual increafe 
Both of their lambs and of their woolly fleece. 

Hubberd'’s Taie. 
So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many months ere I thall fheer the fleece. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vi, 
I am fhepherd to another man, 
And do not fheer the feeces that { graze. 
Shakfpeare’s As you like it. 

Sailors have ufed every night to hang fleeces of 
woul on the fides of their fhips, towards the 
water; and they have cruthed freth water out of 
them in the morning. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The thecp will prove much to the advantage of 
the woollen manufacture, by the finenefs of the 
freeces. Swift. 

Jo FLEECE. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 

1. To clip the fleece off a fheep. 

2. To flrip; to pull; to plunder, as a 
fheep is robbed of its wool. 

Courts of juftice have a fmall penfion, fo that 
they arc tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the 
peuple. siddifon. 

FLer/cep. aai. [from fleece.) Having 
fleeces of wool. 

As wien two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious price, 
Fight for the rule of the rich flreced flock, 

Their horned fronts fu fercc on either ide 
Do meet, that with the terror of the fhock 
Aftonied both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Farry Q. 


Free’cy. ad. [from fleece.} Woolly ; 
covered with wool. 


Not all the fleccy wealth 
That doth enrich thefe downs is worth a thought 


To that my errand. Milton. 
From cattern point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy Rar, that bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic feas. Milton. 


Let her glad valleys {mile witn wavy corn; 
Let freecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 
The good thepherd tends his firecy care, 
Secks frefheft pafture, and the purcit au; 
Explores the loft, the wand'ring fheep direAs. 
Pepe. 
To FLEER. v. a. [yleanoran, to trifle, 
Sax. fleardan, Scottith. Skinner thinks 
it formed from Jeer. | 
1. To mock ; to gibe; to jet with info- 
lence and contempt. 


PoE 

You fpeak to Calca, and to fueh aman 

Thatis nofreering tell-tale. Shak{peare, 
Dares the flave j 

Come hither, cover’d with an antick face, 

To feer and Icorn at our folemnity! Shakjpeare. 

Do I, like the female tribe, 

Think it well to fecr and gibe ? Swf. 
2. Toleer; to grin with an air of civi- 
lity. 
How popular and courteous; how they grin 
and ffer upon cvery man they meet! Burton. 
FLEER. n. f. [fromthe verb. ] 
1. Mockery exprefled either in words or 

looks. 

Encave yourfelf, 
And mark the feers, the giles, and notable 
{corns, 

That dwell in every region of his face. 
2. A deceitful grin of civility. 

He fhall generally fpy fuch talfe lines, and 
fuch a fly treacherous fleer upon the face of dc- 
ceivers, thar he hall be fure to have a cait of 
the eye to warn him, betore they give him a 
caft of their nature to betray him. South, 


FLE'ERER., n, f. [from flecr.] A mocker ; 
a fawner. Did. 
Treet, FLeor, Frot. Are all derived 
from the Saxon yleoz, which fignifies a 
bay or gulf. Gibfon’s Camden. 
Frert. n. /. [ploca, Saxon.] A company 
of fhips; a navy. 
Our pray’rs are hcard; our mafter's feet fhall go 
As far as winds can bear, or waters flow. Prior, 


FLEET. n. f. [yleoc, Saxon, an eftuary, 
or arm of the fea.] A creek; an inlet 
of water. A provincial word, from 
which the Fleet prifon and Fleet-itreet 


are named. 

They have a very good way in Effex of drain- 
ing lands that have lind-foods or fleets running 
through them, which make a kind of a fmuall 
creek. Mortimer's lHufbandry. 

Freer. adj. [ fiotur, Iflandick.] 
1. Swift of pace; quick ; nimble; adlive. 

Upon that fhorc he fpied Atin ftand; 

There by his mafter left, when late he far’d 

In Phedria’s fleet bark. Fairy Queen, 
I take him tor the better dog: 

——Thon art a fool: if Echo were as freer, 

I would efteem him worth a dozen fuch. S#ak/ 

He had in his tables onc of the flecte/i horfes 
in England, Clarendon. 

His fear was greater than his hatte; 

For tear, though frecter than the wind, 
Believes ’tis always left behind. Hudibras, 

So fierce they drove, their couriers were fo feet, 
That the turf trembled underneath their fect. 

Dryden, 

He told us that the welhkin would be clear 

When {wallows feet fuar kigh and {port in air. 

É Gay. 

2. [In the hufbandry of fome provinces. ] 
Light ; fupericially fruitful. 

Marl cope-ground is a cold, Rif, wet clay, 
unlefs where itis very fleet for palture. Mortimer. 
. Skimming the furface. Cant word. 

Thofe lands muft be plowed pe:t. Mortimer. 


Jo FLEET. v.n. [plotan, Saxon. ] 
1, To fly fwiftly ; to vanifh. 
How all the other paffions fece to air, 
As douktful thoughts, and rah embrac'd defpair ! 
Shuk{peare. 
A wolf, who, hang’d for human faugiiter, 
Ev’n fiom the gallows did nis fcli foul feer. 
Shukfpeare. 


2. To be in a tranfient ftate; the fame 
with it. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion, 
muft add fomething elfe to this feeting and un- 
remarkable fupericies, that may bring ir to our 
acguainiance, Dighy oa Bodes 


Shak/p. 


R TIE 


O fecting joys 
Of Paradife, dear bought with lating woe! 


Milton, 
‘+ While l liften to thy voice, 
Chloris! I feel my life decay : 
That powerful naife 
Calls my flecting foul away. Waller, 


As cmpty clouds by riling winds are tolt, 
Their freeting forms (carce fooncr found than loft, 
Prior. 
ToFLEEtT. ta. 
te To {kim the water. 
Who fwelling fails in Cafpian fea doth crofs, 
And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fer, 
Doth not, I ween, fo many evils mect. Farry Q 


2. To live merrily, or pafs time away 
lightly. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 

and ficct the time carclefly as they did in the 

golden age. Shak ‘pare. 


3. [In the country.] To fkim milk; to 
take off the cream: whence the word 
fleeting difh. 

FLE'ETINGDISH. n. f/. [from feet and 
difo.} A fkimming bowl. 

Fre’etty. adv. [from freet.] Swiftly; 
nimbly ; with fwift pace, 

Fre’etTNess. nu. jJ. (from fleet.) Swiftnefs 
of courfe; nimblenefs; celerity; ve- 
locity ; fpeed; quickuefs. 

FLES n EIER y-leyc,, Saxon ; 
vleefch, Dutch; feol, Erfe.) 

1. The body diftinguifhed from the foul. 


As if this fez, which walls about our life, 

Were brats impregnable. Shakfp. Rich. 11 
A difeate that's in my fic, 
Which I muft necds call minc. Shakfpeare. 
And thou, my foul, which turn’ wijn curi- 
Ous eyc 

To view the beams of thine own form divine, 
Know, that thou canit know nothing perfectly, 

While thou art clouded with this fe of mine. 
Davies. 
2, The mulclesdiftinguified from the fkin, 


bones, tendons. 
A tpirit hath not feh and bones. New Tefta. 


Bh Animal food diftinguifhed from vege- 


table. 
Fich thould be forborne as long as he is in coats, 
or at leatt till he ts two or thrce years old. Locke. 
Fich, without heing qualified with acids, is too 
alkalefcent a det. Arbutanet on Aliments, 
Acidity in the infant may be cured by a fe 
diet in the nurfe. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


4. The body of beafts or birds ufed in 
food, diftinét from ihes. 


There is another indiétment upon thee, for 
fuffering fief to be eaten in thy houfe, contrary 
to the law. Shakfpeare’s Henry iv. 

We mortify ourfelves with fith; and think we 
fare coar(cly, if we abftain from the /ic/4 of other 


animals. Brown. 
5. Animal nature. 
The end of all feyh ts come before me. Gen. 


6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. 
Name not religion ; for thuu lov’ ft the fA. 
Shakjpeare. 
Fafting ferves to mortify the feA, and fubduc 
the lults thereof. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
7. A carnal ftate ; worldly difpofition : in 
theology. 
They thar are in the fe cannot pleafe God. 
Romans 
The fe lufteth againft the fpirit, and the fpirit 
again the feh. Galatians, 
8. Near relation : a fcriptural ufe. 
Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our 
fh- Genefis. 
When thou feet the naked, cover him; and 
hide not thytelf from thuie own feh. A fas ahs. 


PUE 


g. The outward or literal fenfe. The 
orientals termed the immediate or literal 
fignification of any precept or type the 
fish, and the remote or typical meaning 
the fpirit. ‘This is frequent in St. Paul. 

Yc judge after the feh. Jokn. 

To Fresu. v.a. 

t. To initiate; from the fportfman’s prac- 
tice of feeding his hawks and dogs with 
the firlt game that they take, or train- 
ing them to purfuit by giving them the 
Jih of animals. 

Full bravely hat thou #r4r 
Thy maiden tword. Shatfpcare's Henry rw, 

Every puny fwordfman will think hin a good 
tame quarry to enter and AA himfclf upon. 

Gaernmin: of th: Tongue. 

2: To harden; to eftablifh in any prac- 
tice, as dogs by often feeding on any 
thing. 

Thete princes Anding them fo feedin cruelty, 
as not to be reclaimed, tecretly undertook the 
matter alane. Siduy. 

The women ran all away, faving only one, 
who was fo fhed in malice that neither during 
nor aftcr the hght the gave any truce tu her cri- 
elty. J Stinzy. 

3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Harry from cuib’d licence plucks 
The muzzle of rettraint ; and the wild dog 
Shall fA his tooth on every innocent.  Saakfp. 

He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and 
this night he fees his will in the fpoìl of ner ho- 
nour. Shak /peare. 

The kinared of him that hath been fefa'd upon 

us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody ftrain, 
That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shak fp. 


FLEsHBROATH. 2. /. [ flesh and broath.} 
Broat: made by decoċting fler. 
Her leg being emaciated, I advifed bathing it 
with fryhbroath, whercin had been decuctect 
emollicnt herbs. Wf man, 


Ire’sHcorour. s. f. [ fiefb and celour. | 
The colour of flefh. 

A complication of ideas together makes up fic 
fingle complex idea, which he calls man, wher-- 
of white or fiz/ies/ou» in England is one. © Lerte. 

A loofe carth of a pale fethcolcur, that is, white 
with a bluth of red, is tound in a mountain in 
Cumberland. WN coder. 


Fre’surry. vf. [ flelh and fy.] A fly 
that feeds upon ficth, and depolites her 
eggs In it. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The fleAfiy blow my month. Shut/peare. 
Ti is a wonderful thing in fleffies, that a tly- 
maggot in five days {pace after it is hatched, ar- 
rives at its full growth and perfe& magnitude. 
Ray en the Creatie-z. 


Fre’sunoox. x. f T jfefb and hook} A 
hook to draw fieth trom the caldron. 
All that the feh- hco brougint up the prictt took. 
; } 1 Sumu. 
Fres’Hess. adj. [from fef.] Without 
flefh. 
FLE'SHLINESS. n. f. [from fe/bl;.] Car- 


nal paflions or appetites. 
Wnsn ttrong pafions or weak fieBlincfs 
Would fiem the right way feck to araw him 
wide, 
He would, through temperance and ftcdfattnefs, 
Teach nim the weak to tirengthen, and the (trong 
fupprefs, Spenter. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falfe judg- 
ment in doctrine : fin and Slejatings bring forth 
feéts and herehes. Afoun 
Fre'sury. adj. [from /%/2.] 
1. Corporeal. 


CELTE 


Nothing cefen:bles death fo much as flecp ; 
Vetethen our imiuds themiclves from) dumire 
keep, 
When hem their fi-f) bondage they are free. 
D:ntam. 
2. Carnal; Jafirvious 
Belial, te citislased’ ipinin chat tell, 
Tre fenfus ft; ave, after Aftnodai, 
The figft’ie’ incubus. Parad fe Regains 
3. Animal; ‘net Feeretatte. 
"Tis then for nought thet mother carth provides 
Tine Qorestot all the thows, and ali the hides, 
Ji men iwatth free mortels mutte fed, 
And chaw with bluudy tecththe breathing bread. 
Drvd:n. 
a. Human snot celic Niah; wor {piritual, 
Efe, never could the force of Pial arm 
Ne molten metal mhis fist embrue, © Fl Queen. 
Th’ eternal Lord in fig#ly thtme 
Envwombed was, trom wretcicd Adam's line, 
Tu purge away tne guiltot infal crime, F. Queen, 
Much oiténtation, Vain pf ye) arn:, 
uct of frathasne, much initiument of war 
Befure mine cyesithou’ t iet, Milen'’s Par Reg. 
Fre’sumeat. fo fis/h and meat.) p Ani- 
mal. foods the fcih of animals prepared’ 
for food. 
The moft convenient diet is that of fcfameats, 
Fleyer.} 
"Jn this prod@izions plenty of cattle and deartn ot 
nanda cieatures, Arimza/iy monitvoully dear. 
WA Sufri 
Fre'sHMENT, o,f fiftom, fyb.) Eacer- 
neis gained by a fuccefsful initiation: 
He got praifes of ‘the king, 
For him attempting who was feit-fubdued ; 
And m the figghment of his dread exploit 
Drew’on me here agam. Skal/peare. 
Fre'sHMONGER. n.f. [from fi/h.] One 
who deals iu fch; a pimp. 
Was the duke a fl fmonger, a fool, and a 
coward, as you then reported him? Shak/peare 
Fre'supor. 2. f. [feb and pot.) A veflel 
in which fleth is cooked; thence plenty 
of leh. 
If ine takes away the ficjdpors, he can alfo alter 
the appetite. faylor’s Kule-for'Living iloly; 
FLE'SHQUAKE., nif [AJI and guate. | 
A tremour of the body: .a word 
formed by on/on im imitation of earth- 
guake. 
They may, blood-Maken then, 
Feel fuch a fi guake to poifcfs their powers, 
A» they hall cry tike ours: 
In found of peice or wirs, 
No barpe’er hit the tars. Bex Fenfen’s Nexo Inn 
Fresuy. adj. [from fer. | 
t. Plump; full of fleih; far; mufculous. 
Ail Ethiopes are Pehy and plump,sand have 
g cai lips; all wuiclebetoxen moiure retained, 
aud wotcrawn ou" Dacor. 
We tay itis a jA» file when there is much 
pr upurafes and circuit of words, and when wiih 
more than cnovgn it grows fat and corpulent. 
Ben Jonjon's Difeoreries 
The (ale of his footis fat and broaa, being 
vey Jih, and covered on y with a thick fkin; 
bu very ht to travel in fandy places. Ray 
2. Polpous; plump: with regard toifruits. 
Tote fruits: ti.ware fo fiey, as they cannot 
mixe Grink by exprcision, yet may make drink 
Dy pmataie of water Bacen, 
FLETCHER on f. [from fecie, an arrow 
French.) A manufacturer of bows and 
2 rows. 


Ir is'commended by our frtchers for kows, 
Mio timers Hufbaniiry, 


nextubto yew. 
Frer. The participlespaflive of Jo fleet. 

Skimmeds deprivedsct the cream. 
They drink fer milky which they jut warm. 
Mortimer 


Frew. The preterit of jy, not-of flee. 


FLR 


Tie pcop'e few upon the fpoil. T Suurel. 
O'cri the wurld of waters Hermes fier, 
Til now the citant iMand rofe m view. — Pope. 
Frew. of. The large chaps of a deep- 
mouthed hound. Hanmer. 
Fre wend. adj, [from cz. |} Chapped ; 
mouthed. 
My rounds are bied out of the Spartan kind, 
So ji. ie’d, Yo landed, ana their heads.ace hung 
With cars that {weep away the morning dew. 
Stalfpeare 
FLEXA NLMOUS. ad}. [ flexanimus, Latin. | 
daving power to change the difpelition 
of the mind. Did. 
That fier asinos and goldcn-tongued orator. 
Howel. 
Frexisrerry, n'f. "P flexidiile, French ; 
Froga Toe. aa 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent ; 
phancy. ' 

Do not the rays which differ in refrargibility 
difer alfo ‘in PexsSility 2 And zre they not, by 
their different mtiexions, feparated from one ano- 
ther, fo asjattericpatation to make the colours, 

Pe Newtors Opticks. 

Corpufcles of the fame fet agree in every thing ; 
but thofe that are of diverre kinds difer uy fpe- 
oifick gravity, in hardnefs, and in flexidelity, as 
in Ligoeisaad Agure. it edward. 

2. Ealnels to beyperfuaded; ductility of 
mind; cempliancegefacility: 

Refolve rather to err by too much Aexahelity i 
than toomuch pervericnefsy by meeknets than by 
felf-love- Hamenond 


FLEXIBLE. adj. [ flexibilis, Latin; flexi- 


ble, French. ] 
r. Poffible'to be bent; not brittle; eafy 
to be bent 5. pliant ; not ftitF. 
When iplitting winds 
Make flexible the Knees of Knutted oaks. Shak/p. 

Takea flock gilly-fluower, tie it upon a ftick, 
pur tnem both into a grafts fuil uf quick ver, tu 
that the Rower be covered: after fOur ot ties tans 
you will tind tne ‘Hower freth, ang the fala 
harder and lels fexrS/e than it was. Bucs 

2. Not rigid; not inexorable ; complying; 
obfequious. 

Phocyon was a man of g:cat [everity, and no 
ways faible to the will of the people. Bacon. 

3. Ductile; manageable. 

Under whofe carc foevcr a child is put to he 
taught, during the tender and fexsble yours of his 
life, it thould be one who thiu:ks Latium and lan- 
guage the leatt part of education. Lecéz. 

4. That may be accommodated to various 
forms,and j:urpofcs. 

This was a principle more fer id/e to thei: pur- 
pofe. Rogers. 

FLEXIRLENESS, n, f [from fraible. J 

1. Pothbility to be bent ;' not brittlenefs ; 
eafinets tobe bent; not itiffuefs; pliznt- 
nefs p plianev. 

P wil rather chufe to wear a crown of thorns, 

othan tu excuange that of guld for one of lcad, 
wivle cinbufea flexiblenefs Mhali be furccd to bend. 
Aung Charles. 

Keep tnoi flencer aerial bodies feparateo and 
ftretchcd. outy wich otherwifc, by roon ot their 
fexiblensfs and weghz, wouid flog or curl. Doyle 

2. Facility ; oblequioufnefs 5° compliance. 
3. Ductility ; manageablenefs. 

The flexibler f ot the former part of a man’s 
agc, not yet grown up to be headitrong, makes 
it more goveinakle. Locke. 

Fre‘xive. adj. { fexilis, Latin.) Pliant; 
eahly bent; obfcquious toany power or 
impuile, 


v 


Every flexile wave 
Obcys tne Llait,.te* acriat tumult {weiis.  Thonfon, 


Fue xton. a. /f. [ flexto, Lawn. | 
1. Lhe att ot bending. 
5 


LS 


2. A double; a bending ; part bent 5 jouit. 

Ora finuous pipe that may have fome four 

fiexfons, trial would be made. Bacan’s Nal. Hifp: 
3. A turn toward any part or quarter. 

Pity cautcth fumetimes tears, and a ferien ot 

caft of the cye afite, Bacon's at. Af. 

FLEXOR. n. fe [Leztia.] The general 
name of the mutcles winch act in con- 
tracting the joints. 

Flutterers, woo have the flexor mulcles fo 
ftrong that they are always bowing aad cringing» 
might in fume meature be correcta Ly being tied 
down upon a tree by the back. atrbagnct. 

Frexuovs. adj. [ flexuo/us, Latin. } 
1. Winding; fuil ot tuins and meanders ; 
tortuous, 

In regard of the foul, the numerous and'croox-d 
narrow crames, and theseltrained jf. xesus rivulets 
of corporeal things, are all\contemptible.» Dig*y. 

2. Bending; not. ttraight ;\ variable; not 
fleady. 

The trembling of a candle difcovers a wind, 
that otherwife we did nor feel; and the frxusss 
burning of Hames doth thew the air beginneth to 
be unquiet. Bacon's Natural Fiyiory. 

Frexure. a. f. [ fiexura, Latin. J 
1. The form or direction in which any 
thing is bent. | 

Conary is the feaure of the jointsof our arms 
and legs ta that of quadrupeds : our kuces bend 
forwaid, whercas the tame jumt of their hind 
legs bends backward. Ray. 

2. The act of bending. 

The elephant hath joints, but none for courte fy ; 

His legs.are for neceility, not fexare, Shak foesre, 
3. The part bent ; the joint. 

His mighty ttrength Ites in bis able loins, 

And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sande. 

4. Obfequious or fervile cringe. Not ufed, 

Think ft thou the hery fever will gu out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will give place tofrxure and low hends? Statf. 

To Fi'cKer. v. a. [ figherrn, Dutch ; 
pliccepan, Saxon.) To flutter; to 
play the wings; to have a fluttering 
motion. 

The wreath of radiant fire, 

On flica ering) Fneebus’ front. Shakfpeare. 

“Iwas ebbing Gar nets, patt the mid? af night, 
And Photpher, on the conhnes of the light, 
Promis'd the funy ere day began to {pring ; 

The tunetul lark already Gretch’dsher want, 

Aud freeing on her ncn made thoit clays to 

futz a Bus Dryden. 

Atali bei Aretcn ber little wings fhe fpread, 
And with her teather'd 2ems embrac'd the dead ; 
Then fiickering to his paid lips, dhe itrove 
To punta kis, the lately of juve. Dryden. 

Foren. n. f. [from fye] i. 

1. One that runs away; )a fugitives a 
runaway. ty nig 

Tie g-tes ate ope, now prove goad feconds ; 
Tis for the followers forme widens them, - 

Not for the fliers. Siakfp:ure’s Coriolanus. 

Now the fvers fom and: torlakets of theic 
paces, carry whe porltiumentary power alung with 
them. ` l Angi acrles, 

| 2. That part of a machine which, by being 

put into a more:tapid motion than the 

other parts, equaiizes and regulates the 

motion of the veif: as ina jacks 
Tire finr tho’t had leaden feet, 

Turn’d fo quick, vou feurce could fec’t. 
Futon. af. (hom Zo fy.) ’ 
t.ihe adt of flying or running from 

danger. TP 

And now, tuo late, be wifhes for the fight, 
That ttrerygth he waed in ignobly flight 1 4enk, 
He tiunks by size his miftrefs mutt he won, 

And claims the prize bccaufe he belt cid iun. 
Dryden's Ind, Emp, 


i‘ 


Swift. 


CLI 


As eager of the chace, the maid 

Beyond the forefi’s verdant limits fray'd; 
Pan faw and lov’d, and, burning with dveiire, 
Purfu'd her figh? ; her flight incieas’d his fire. 
Pope. 
2. The act of ufing wings; volation. 

For he fu (wift and nimble was of fight, 
That frum his lower tract he dar’d to fly 

Upto the clouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryttal fky. Spenfer. 

The fury fprang above the Stygian Jood ; 
And on her wicker wings, fublimc through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her figét, Dryden. 

Winds that tempeits brew, 

When throughaArabian groves they take theirfiphe, 

Made wanton with rich oclours, Jote their fpite. 
Dryden. 
3. Removed from place to place by means 

of wings. 
Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloyfter’d fighe, Shak/peare’s Macbeth. 
The fowls fhail take their jig 4 away together. 
2 Efdras. 

Fowls, by winter forc'd, forfake the floods, 
And wing their haty fight to happier lands. 

Dryden's Aeneid 
4. A flock of birds flying together. 

Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Shak/. 

They take great pride in the feathers of birds, 
and this they took from their anccitors of the 
mountains, who werc invited into it by the inf- 
nite fights of birds that came up to the high 
grounds. Bactn's New Atlantis. 

I can at will, doubt nor, 
Command a tablgia this wildernefs ; 
And call (wift f:z4es of angels miniftrant, 
Arvay’d in glory, on iny cup t'attend. Miton. 
ç. The birds produced in the fame feafon : 
as, the harvett ight of pigeons. 
6. A volley; a fhower; as much fhot as 
is difcharyed at once. 

At the frit fight of arrows fent, 

Full threefcure Scots the flew. Chevy Chafe. 

Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my 
left hand, pricked me like fo many needles; and 
befices they (aot another /ghe into the aiw, as we 
Go bumks. Swift 

7. The {pace pah by flying. 
S. Heat of imagination ; fally of the foul. 

Old Pindar's fiighes by him are reacht, 

When on that gale his wings are ftretcat. Denham, 

He thewed allthe ftretch of fancy at once ; anc 
if he has failed in fome of his fights, it was bc- 
caufe he attempted every thing. Pope 

Strange graces Rill, and Aranger fights fhe had; 
Was juf not ugly, and was juit not mad. Pope. 

Truf me, dear! gooa numour can prevail, 
When airs and fights, and {crcams and f{colding 

fail. Pope. 
9. Excurfion on the wing. 

If there werc any certain height where the 
fights of ambition end, one might imagine that 
the mtcrefts of France were but to conferve its 
prefcnt greatnefs, Temple. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but 
the higncft jlig2s of fully, to decide thcfe things 

Tillot fon. 
10. The power of flying. 

In my {chool-days, when [had loft one fhaft, 
I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame fighe 
The felf-fame way. Shak/peare. 


Fur’cury. adj. [from flight. ] 
1. Fleeting; fwift. 
Time, thou anticipat’ft my dread exploits : 


The flighty purpofe never is o'ertook, 
UVnilefs the deed go with it. 


2. Wild; full of imagination. 
Fii’msy. adj. [OF this word I know not 
any original, and fufpeét it to have crept 


into our language from the cant of ma- 
nufacturers. } 


Shat[peare. 


1. Weak; feeble; without ftrength of : 


texture. 


Vou. I, 


FEM 


2, Mean; fpiritlefs; without force. 
Proud of a vait extent of fim/y lines. 


To VLiNCH. v. ne [corrupted from fing. 
Skinner, ] 

1, To fhrink from any fuffering or under- 
taking; to withdraw from any pain or 
danger. 

Evcry martyr could kecpenc eye fteadily fixed 
upon immortality, and look death and dangcr out 
of countenance with the other: nor did they 
flinch from duty, for fear of martyrdom. South. 

A child, by a conftant courfe of kindnefs, may 
be accuflumed to bear very rough ufage without 
flinching or complaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have 
honoured with my friendfhip, thould frzch at 
lat, and pretend that he can difburfe no more 
money. Irbuthnet's John Bull, 

2. In Shak/peare it fignifies to fail. 

If I break time, or fivack in property 
Of what I fpoke, unpitied let me die. Shak 


Fui'ncuer. n.f. [from the verb.] He 
who fhrinks or fails in any matter. 


To FLING. v. a. preter. flung; part. 
flung or fong. [from figo, Lat. Skinners 
according to others from fying; fo to 
fling is to fet flying. | 

1. To cat from the hand; to throw. 

The matrons fung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their (carfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. Shakfpeare’s Coriolanus. 
'Tis fate that Aings the dice ; und as the flings, 
Of kings make peatents, and of peafants kings. 
Dryden. 
2. To dart; to caft with violence. 
How much unlike that Heétor who return’d 
Clad in Achilles’ fpoils; when he, among 
A thoufand Mips, uke Jove, his lightning flung. 
Denham 
3. To {catter. 
Ev'ry beam new tranfient colours fings, 
Colours that change whenc’er they wave then 
wings. Pope. 
. To drive by violence. 
A heapof rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with fuch a violence as to 
fling them among the highest clouds. Burnet. 


5. To move forcibly. | 


The knight fecing his habitation reduced to fo 
{mall compafs, ordesed all the apartments to be 
ung open. Adidifon's Speftator. 
6. To cal : in an ill fenfe. 
I know thy gen‘rous temper ; 

Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it, 
It ftraight takes fire. daijen's Cato, 
7. To force into another condition, pro- 


bably into a worfe. 
Squalid fortune, into bafenefs fong, 
Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. 
Spenfer. 
8. To Func away. To eject; to difmifs. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, frag away ambition ; 
By that fin fell the angels. Shak/peare. 
9. ToF inc down. To demolifh; to ruin. 
Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that 
they ovciturn and fing down fome of thofe which 
were before ftanding. Wieodaward., 


10. To Pune of. To bafe in the chace; 
to defeat of a prey. 
Thefe men are tov well acquainted with the 
chace to be flung off by any falfe tteps or doubles. 
Addifen’s SpeFaior, 
To FLING. v. m 
1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into 
violent and irregular motions. 
The angry beaft 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 
Asif hb’ had been beftdc his fenfe. Hadibras. 
Their confciences are galled by it, and this 
makes them wince and fling as if they had fome 
mettle, Tillotfon. 


Pope. 


ELM 


2. To FLNG out. To grow unruly or 
outrageous: from the aĉt of any angry 
horfe that throws out his legs. 

Duncan’s horfes, 
Torn’d wildin nature, broke their Malls, fung our, 
Contending 'gainft obedience. Shuk/peare. 


Fiuinc. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. A throw; a cak. 
2. A gibe; a {neer; a contemptuous re- 


mark. 
No little fcribbler is of wit (o bare, 


But has his fing atthe pour wedded pair. Addi. 
I, who love tu have a fing 

Both at fenate-houfe and king, 

Thought no method mure commodious 

Than to thew their vices odious. Swift, 


FLINGER. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. He who throws, 
2. He who jeers. 


FLINT. a. f. [rlinc, Saxon.] 

1. A fermipellucid Rone, compofed of cry- 
ftal debafed, of a blacki gray, of one 
fimilar and equal fubltance, free from 
veins, and naturally invefted with a 
whitifh cruft. It is fometimes fmooth 
and equal, more frequently rough: its 
fize is various. It is well known ta 
ftrike fire with fteel. It is ufeful in 
glaffmaking. Hill on Foffils. 

Searching the window for afiat, I found 
This paper. Shakfpeare's Fulius Cafar. 
Love melts the rigour which the stocks have 
bred; 
A flint witl break upon a featherbed. Cleateland, 
There is the {ame force and the fame refrefh- 
ing virtue in fire kindled by a {park from a fiint, 
as if it were kindled by a beam from the fun. 
South's Sermons, 
Take this, and lay your fint edg’d weapon by. 
Dryacn. 
I} fetch quick fucl from the neighb’ring wood, 
And frike the fparkling fint, and drefs the food. 
Prier. 
2. Any thing eminentlyor proverbially hard. 
Your tears, a heart of flint 
Spenfer. 


Might tender make. 
Throw my heart 
Againgt the fint and hardnefs of my fault. 
Sashfpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
Fur'nty. adj. (from fant. ] 
1. Made of flint; ftrong. 
Tyrant cuftom 
Hath made the finty and Reel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shekfpeare, 
A pointed fintyrock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back, 


Dryden, 
2. Full of ftones. 
The gathering up of flints in finty ground, and 
laying thcm on heaps is no good hufbandry. 
Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 
3. Hard of heart; cruel; favage; in- 
exorable. 
Gratitude, 
Through finty Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 
And anfwer thanks. Shak/peare. 
Fuirp. n. /. {A cant word.) A liquor 
much ufed in fhips, made by mixing 
beer with fpirits and fugar. 

The tarpawhin and {wabber is lolling at Mada- 
gafcar, with [oma drunken funburnt whore, over 
a can of fiip. Dennis. 

Fii’prpant. adj. [A word of no great au- 
thority, probably derived from fip fap. ] 

1. Nimble; moveable. It is ufed only of 
the a& of fpeech. 

An excellent anatomift promifed to diffe a 
woman's tongue, and examine whether there may 
not be in it certain juices which render it fo 
wondeifully voluble or fippant, Addison, 
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2. Pert; petulant; waggith, 
Away with Pippare enilogues. Thomfon 
Fur erantry. adv, [from the adjective. ] 
In a flowing prating way. 
To FLIRT. v. a. [Skinner thinks it 
formed from the found. ] 
1. To throw any thing with a quick 
elaflick motion. 
Dick the feavenzer 
Fists from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. 


Swf, 
2. To move with quicknels. 
Formit fome happier man 
To kifs your hand, or fiirt your fan. Dor fer. 


Jo FLIRT. v.n. 

y. To jeer; to gibe at one. 

2. To vm about perpetually; to be un- 
fleady and fluttering. 


Frurat. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A quick elattick motion. 

In unturling the tan are feveral little fists and 
vibrations, as alio gradual and deliberate open- 
ings. aldidifon's Spectatcr. 

Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights — 

While the fpread-fan o'erfhades your clofing eyes, 
Thenegive one frt, and all the viton flies. Pope. 


2, A fudden trick. 


Have. licence to play, 
At the hedge a flirt, 
Ben Jonfun's Gypfies. 


Yor a fhcet ora Mirt. 
3. A pert young huffey. 
Scurvy knave, Í am none of his flor gills; I 
am none of his fkains mates. Shak {peare. 
Several young flirts about town had a defign to 
caft us out of the fathionable world. dddifen. 
FLIRTATION. n.f. [from firt.] A quick 
fprightly motion. A cant word among 
women. 
A muthin flounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable flirtation air. Pope. 
To Frit. v.n. [from To fleet; or from 
filter, Danifh, to remove. ] 
1. To fy away. 
Likett it fcemeth, in my fimple wit, 
Unto the fair funthine in fummer’s day, 
That when a dreadful ttorm away is fit, 
Through the broad world duth fpread his goodly 
ray. Spenfer | 
2. To remove: to migrate. In Scotland 
it is {Ull ufed for removing from one 
place to another at quarter-day, or the 
ufual term. 
His grudging ghoft did ttrive 
With the frail Reth ; at lait it ffsered is, 
Whither the fouls do die of men that live amifs 
Fuiry Queen. 
So hardly he the frered life does win, 
Unto her native prefon to return. Fairy Queen 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of 
men, departing this life, did Mrt out of one body 
into tome oti er. Hecker. | 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. | 
He made a glancing thot, and mifs`d the dove ; | 
Yet mif’ d fo narrow that he cut the cord 
Which faften’d, ky the foot, the fitting bird. Dryd. 
Fear the jut gods, and think of Scylla’s- fate! 
Chang'd to a bid, and fent to fre im air. Pope 
4. To be flux or unttable. 
Himfelf uphigh he lifted from the ground, 
And with ttrong fight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble fuund 
Her fitting, parts, and clement unfound. 
Fury Queen. 
He ttopt at once the paffage of ‘his windy 
And the tree foul to frrring air retign’d. 


Frit. adj. [from fleet, ] 
quick. Not in ufe. 
And in his hand two darts exceeding fit, 
And deadly tharp, he held; whofe heads were dight, 
In poifun and in blood, uf malice and defp:ght. 

Fairy Queen. 


Dry. 
Swift; nimble ; 


Feiron nm fi 
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[rlicce, Sax. fycke, Dan. 
ficlbe, foche, French, Skinner.) ‘Vhe fide 
of a hog falted and cured. 
But heretofore ‘twas thought a fumptuons featt, 

On birthdays, feftivals, or days of nate, 

A falt dry firch of bacon to prepare; 

It they had frefh meat, ’twas delicious fare. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

While he from out the chimney took 

A firtet of bacon off the houk, 

Cut out large flices to be fry'd. Swift, 
He fometimes accompanies the prefent with a 

fiitch of bacon. <lddifon. 

FLITTER MOUSE. n. f. [vefpertilio, from 
fit and moufe.} The bat; the winged 
moufe, 


Fou'trinc. n. (pliz, Saxon, feandal. ] 
An offence ; a fault; a failure ; a defert. 
Thou tellett my fittings, put my tears into thy 
bottle. Pfa’ns. 
Frrx. n. /. [corrupted from fax.) Down; 
fur; fott hair. 

With his loll a tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 
His warm breath blows her fiv up as the lies ; 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him witn beteeching cyes. 

Dryden, 
Frixwoop. n. / A plant. 
To FLOAT. a. n. [ plotter, French. ] 
t. To fwim on the furface of the water. 

When the fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd mafterhhip in floating, Shatjp. Goriclanus. 

The ark no more now ffsats, but feems on 

ground, 
Fatt on tite top of fome high mountain fix’d. 
Milton, 

That men being drowned and funk, do feat the 
ninth day, when their gall breaketh, are popular 
affirmations. Brown. 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthern 

blaf, 
] foared; and difcover'd land atlaftt. Dryden. 

His rofy wreath was dropt not long beforc, 
Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the 

floor. Dryden, 

On frothy billows thoufands fous the ttveam, 
In cumb'rous mail. Philips. 

Carp are very apt to float away with freih 
water Mortimer, 

2. To move without labour ina fluid. 

What divine monfters, O ye gods, werc thefe 
That foar in air, anc fv upon the feas! = Dryd. 

Swift they defcend, with wing tu wing con- 

join'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and fisur upon the 
wind. Pope. 
3. To pafs with a light mregular courfe : 
perhaps miftaken for fleet or fler. 

Floating vifions make not deep imprefhions 
enough to leave in the mind clear, diitinét, lan- 
ing ideas. Locke. 

To Ytoar. v.a. To cover with water. 

Pioud Pu&tolus foats the fruitful lands, 

And leaves arich manure of golden {ands. 
Dryden's Æneid 

Venice looks, at a diftance, like a great town 
half floated by a deluge. aiddijen on Italy, 

Now imoaks with fhow’rs the miĝy mountain- 

ground, 
And flouted fields lie undittinguifh'd round. 
Pobe's Statius. 


The valt- parterres a thoufand hands fhall 
make: 


Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a SN 
"ope. 

Froat. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The act of flowing; the flux; the 
contrary to the ebb. A fenfe now out 
of ufe. 

Our truft in the Almighty is, that with us con- 
tentions are now at their highett flout, Hooker. 
There is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation, 
particularly from eaft to weit ; of which kind we 
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conceive the main fsa? and refloat of the fea is; 
whichis by confent of the univerfe as part of 
theřdiurnal motion. Bacon's Nat. Hip. 

2. Any body fo contrived or formed as to 
fwim upon the water, 

They took it for a fhip, and as it.came nearer, 
for a boat ; but it proved a flour of weeds and 
rushes. LD’ Eprarge. 

A paffage for the weary people make; 

With ofier floats the ttanding water itrow, 

Of mafly Rones make bridges, it it how. Dryden, 
3. The cork or quill by which the angler 

difcovers the bite of a fifh. 

You will find this to be avery choice bait, 
fometimes cilting a littie of it into the place 
where your foa’ {wims. Halton. 


4. A cant word for a level. 


Banks are meafured by the foat or floor, which 

is cightecn foot fquare and onc deep. Mortimer. 

Fro’aty. adi. Buoyant and fwimming 
on the furface. 

The hindrance to ftay well is the extreme 

length of a ihip, efpecially if fhe be flozty, and 

want fharpnefs of way forwards. Raleigh. 


FLOCK. ». A [plocc, Saxon. ] 


1. A company; ulually a company of 
birds or beatts. 
She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will fhe love when the rich golden fhaft 
Hath kill’d the flock of all affections elfe 
That live in her. - Shak/peare's Twelfth Nighe. 
2. Acompany of fheep, diftinguifhed from 
herds, which are of oxen. 
The cattle in the helds, and meadows green, 
Thofe rare and fulitary ; thefe in frocks 
Pafluring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. 
Milton. 
France has a fheep by her, to fhew that the 
riches of the country confilted chiefly in flocks and 
patturage. sdddifon, 
3. A body of men. 
The heathen that had fled out of Judea came 
to Nicanor by flocks, 2 Maccabhecs. 


4. [from floccus.) -A lock of wool. 


A houte well-furnifh’d thall be thine to Keep ; 
Aud, for a fsck bed, I can theer my fheep. 
Dryden, 
To Frock. v. n. [from the noun.) ‘To 
gather in crowds or large numbers. 
Many young gentlemen fock to him every day, 
and flect the time carelefly. Shakfpeare. 
Upon the return of the ambaffadors, the poor 
of all forts flocked together to the great mafter’s 
houfe Anciles’ Hiflary. 
Others ran flocking out of their huufes to the 
general fupplication, 2 Maccubces. 
Stilpo, when the people flecked about him, and 
that one faid, The people come wondering about 
you, as if it were to fee fome ftrange beatt ; no, 
faith oe, it is to fec a man which Diogenes fought 
with his lanthorn at noon day. Bucon. 
Sceirg the fpirits {welling the nerves caufe 
the arm's motion, upon its refistance they flock 
from other parts of the body to overcome it. 
Digby on Bodies. 
The wits of the towncame thither ; 
"Twas ftrange to fee how they fleck togethers 
Each ftrongly conhdent of his own way, 
Thought to gain the laurel that day. Sucking. 
Friends daily flock. Dryden’s Æneid. 
The Trojan youth about the captive feck, 
To wonder or to pity, of tv mock. Denkam. 
Pcople do not flock to courts fo much for their 
majeitics fervicc, as for making their fortunes. 
L’Efrange. 
To Fioc. v.a. [from fagrum, Lat.} To 
lath ; to whip; to chaltife. 
The {chuolmafter’s joy is to flog. Swift. 
FLonG. particip. paffive, from To fling, 
ufed by Spenfer. 


FLOOD. n. f. [plod, Saxon; for, Fr.] 
1. A body of water; the fea; a river. 
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What need the bridge much broader than the 
ood : Shak {peur (A 
Mis dyminion fhall be alio from the one fea to 
the other, and from the flood unto the world’s end 
Palms, 
Or thence from Niger fho: unto Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and’ Sus. 
Milton 
All dwellings elfe 
Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roli’d ; fca coverid fea, 
Sea without thore. Nititon's Paradife Loft 
Avcadio’s fow'ry plains and pleating fico.ds 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2, A deluge; an inundation. 
You tce this confluence ; this great feo of vi- 
fiters, Shakfpeare. 
By fudden foods, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is difpers'd and fcatter'd., 
Shakfpeare's Richard i11 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; 


the {welling of a river by rain or inland 
flood. 

We feck to know the moving of each fphere, 
And the ftrange caufe o’ th’ ebbs and floats of 

Nile. Davies. 
4. The general deluge. 
When went there by an age fince the great 
fool, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man > 
Shubjpeare. 

It is commonly opinioned that the earth was 

thinly inhabited before the fsd. Brown 
§. Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good foitune of mifcarry- 
ing, or being delivered, efcape by means of their 
foods, revelling tne humours from thcir lungs. 

Harvey on Confumptions 


Zo Froop. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


deluge ; to cover with waters. 
Where meadows are fected late in (pring, roll 
them with a large barley - roller. Mortimer 


Fro’opGars, n. f. [ foodand gate.} Gate 
or fhutter by which the watercourle is 
clofed or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth had opened 
{fome great fcodgate of furrow, whereof her heart 
could not abide the violent ifue, fhe funk to the 
ground. Sidney. 

Yet there the ftecl ftaid not; but inly bate 
Deep in his A, and opened wide a red froalgare 

Sperfer. 

His youth, and want of expericnce in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been fhrewdly touched, 
even before the tluices and ficodgates of popular 
libeity were yet fct open. Wetton. 

The rain defcended for forty days, the cataracts 
of ficodgates of heaven being opened. Burnet, 


Froox. 2./. [ pfug, a plough, German. ] 
1. The broad part of the anchor which 
takes hold of the ground. 


2. A flounder; a flat river filh. 
FLOOR. n. j. [plon, plone, Saxon. ] 


3. The pavement: a pavement is always 
‘of ftone, the floor of wood or dtone ; 


the part on which one treads. 

His epmother, making all her geftures coun- 
terfeit aftidtion, lay almoft groveling upon the 
ficor of her chamber. Sidney. 

He rent that iron door 

Where entered in, his toot could find no for, 
But all a decp detcent as dark as hell. F, Queen. 

Look how the fizor of heav'n 
Js thick inlay’d with patens of brignt gold: 
There ’s not the fmalleit orb which thou behold’ ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins. Shak/. 

The ground lay ftrewed with pikes fo thick as 
a four isulually ttrewed with rufhes. Hayward 

He winnoweth bailey to-night in the threfhing 
for- Kuth. 


2. A flory; a flight of rooms. 
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Ie that building frays at one 


Fioor, or the fecond, hath ereéted none. ‘Foran. 


To Frook. v,a. [from the noun.) To 


cover the bottom with a floor. 


Hewn Rone and timber tu floor the houfes. 
2 Ghronicles 


Firoo’RinG. n. f. [from fer. } Bottom ; 


avement. 

The flooring is a kind of red plaifter made of 
brick, ground to powder, and afterwards worked 
into mivatar, dddifon 


To Fror. v.a. [from fup.] To clap the 


wings with noife; to play with any 
noily motion of a broad body. 
A blackbird was frighted almott to death with 


a huge Popping kite that the faw over her head. 
L’ Eftrange. 


FLo'raL. adj. [ floralis, Lat.} Relating 


FLOREN 


to Flora, or to flowers. 
Lct one great day 
To celebrated fports and floral play 
Be tet afde. sior 


n. f. [So named, fays Camden, 
becaufe made by FYorentines.} A gold 
coin of Edward i11, in value fix fillings. 


FLO'RENCE, n. f. [trom the city florence. | 


A kind of cloth. Did, 


FLORET. n. f. (fleurette, French.) A 


{mall imperfect flower, 


FLORID. ads. ( floridus, Latin. } 


2. 


3: 


. Productive of flowers; covered with 


flowers. 


Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour ta many 
flowers ; and when itis moh florid and gay, three 
fits of an ague can change at into yelluwnels and 
leanne fs. Vaylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The qualities. of bloodin ahcalthy ftate are to 
br florid, when let out uf the veffel, the red part 
congealing drongly.and toon, strbutnnot, 

kmbellithed 5 fplendid; brilliant with 
decorations. 

The ficrid, clevated, and figurative way is for 
tre paffions; for love and hatred, fear and anger, 
are bcgotten in the foul, by thewing their objects 
out of theirtrue proportion. Dryden. 

How did, prav, the florid youth offend, 
Whofe fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend? 

Pope. 


Iroripity. nif. [from florid.) Freth- 


nefs of colour. 
There is a foridity in the face from the good 
digettinn of the red part of the blood. Foyer. 


Fro’ripness. n. f. [from florid. } 


F. 
. Embellihment ; ambitious elegance. 
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Frefhuefs of colour. 


Though a philotopher nced nat delight readers 
with his foridnefs, yet he may taxe a care that 
he diigutt them not by Hatnefs. Boyle. 


FroriFrerous. adj. { florifer, Latin. ] 


ELOR Nog”. f. [Frenchg] 


Produétive of flowers. 


A coin ift 
made by the Florentines. That of 
Germany is in value 2s. 4d. that of 
Spain 4s. 3d. halfpenny; that of Pa- 
lermo and Sicily 2s. 6d. that of Hol- 
land 2s. 

In the Imperial chamber the proctors have 
half a forin taxed and allowed them for every 
fubftantial recefs. Sy life. 


| Fro’rist. n.f. f fleurifle, French.) A 


cultivator of flowers. 
Some botanifts or rifs at the kakt. Dunciad. 
And while they break 
On the charm'd eyc, th’ exulting fori? marks 
With fecret pride the wonders of his hand, 
Taomfon. 


lLo'ruLENT. adj. [ foris, Latin.) Flow- 


ery; bloffoming. 


Fio‘’scurous. 


To Fuore. 


Fio’tson. n. f- [from flote.] 


To 


FLO'UNDER. 27. f 


FLO 
adj. [ fafeulis, Lasin.] 


Compofed of flowers ; having the na- 
ture or form of flowers. 

The outward part is a thick and carnous cù- 
vering, and the fecond a diy and flzfeuleus cvat. 

Brown's Vulgar Errowrs, 

va, [See To fiet.) To 
kim. 

Such cheefes, good Cifley, ye frored tov nigh. 


Tuffer. 
Goods 
that {wim without an owner on the fea. 


FLO'TTEN. part. [from flote.) Skimmed. 


Skinner. 


To FLOUNCE. wn. [plonfen, Dutch, 


to plunge.) 


t. To move with violence in the water or 


mire; to ftruggle or dah in the water. 
With his broad fins and forky tail he Javes 
The rifing furge, and founces in the waves. 
«tddifon's Ovid. 


2. To move with weight and tumult. 


Six fcuncing Flanders mires 
Are e’en as good as any two of theirs. Prios: 
. ‘Yo move with paflionate agitation. 
When I’m duller than a potit, 
Nor can the plainett word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce. Swifs 
Frounce, vi a To deck with 


flounces. 

She was founced and furbelowed from head to 
foot; cvery ribbon was crinkled, and cveiv patt 
of her garments in curl. siddijon. 

They nave got into the fafhion of fieuncing the 
petticoat to very deep, that it looks like an en- 
tire coat of lutettring. Pepe. 


Frounce. n.f. [from the verb.] Any 


thing iewed to the garment, and hang- 
ing loofe, fo as to fwell and hake. 
Nay, oftindreams invention we beitow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 
A muflin founce, made very full, woukl be 
very agreeable. Repe. 


[ Aynder, Dani ; 
fluke, Scottih.] The name of a {mall 


flat fifh. 
Like the flounder, out of the frying-pan into 


the fire. Camacn, 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any 
pond. Mortimer. 


To Fro’unDER. v.n. [from flounce.] To 


ftruggle with violent and irregular mo- 


tions: as a horfe in the mire. 
Down goes at once the horfeman and the 
horie; 
That courter, fumbles on the fallen ced, 
And flondring throws the rider o'cr his head. 
Dryiien, 
The more inform’d, the lefs he underftood, 
And deeper funk by flownd?’ring in the mud. 
Dryden, 
He plung’d for fenfc, but found mo bottora 
there; 
Then writ and flasnder’d on in mere defpair. 
Dope. 


To FLOURISH, v: n. [ froreo, forefco, 


Latin. } 


1. To be in vigour; not to fade. 


The rigtiteous Ilhali fours like the palmetree. 

Pfaims:. 

Where’er you tread, the bluth:ng fow’rs thall 
rile, 

And all things fouriA where you turn your eves. 


Pope. 


2. To be ina profperous Rate. 


If I could find example 
Of thoutands, that had flruck anointed kings, 
And flowia’d after, Ud not do't: bai Anee 
Nos brafs, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not 
onc, 
Let villany atfclf forfwear "t 
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Shak;peare. 
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Harry, that prophefed thou fhould'f be king, 
Doth corafort thee in fleep; live thou and flouri/2. 
Shakfpeare. 

He was the patron of my manhood, when I 

curifħed in the opiniun of the world, though 
with (mall advantage to my fortune. Dryden. 

Bad men as frequently profper and frou, 
and that by the means of their wickednefs. 

fed fon. 
3. To ufe florid language; to {peak with 
ambitious copiou{nels and elegance. 

W hiift Ciecro aéts the part of a rhetorician, he 
dilates and’ fourifhes, and gives example inftead 
of rtile. Baker. 

They dilate fometimes, and floursfa long upon 
Jittle incidents, and they ikip over and but 
lightly touch the driey part of their theme. 

, Watts’ Levick, 
4. To defcribe various figures by inter- 
feing lines; to play in wanton and 
irregular motions. 
Impctuous fpread 
The itream, and tmoaking, froxri’’d o'er his 
head. Dope 
5. To boat; to brag. 
6. {In mufick.] To play fome prelude 
without any fettled rule. 
Zo FLOURISH. v.a. 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 

With thadowy verdure flourija'd highs 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2. To adorn with figures of needlework. 
3. To work witha needle into figures, 

All that I thall fay will be but like bottoms of 
thread clofe wound up, which, with a good 
needle, perhaps may be fcurihed into large 
works. Bacon's War wrth Spain. 

4. To move any thing in quick circles-or 
vibrations by way of how or triumph. 

And all the powers of hell in full anplaufe 
Flonrifa'd their fuakes, and tofs’d their) flaming 


brands. Crafhax-. 
Againit the poft their wicker fhiclds they 
crufh, 
Ficurifa the {word, and at the plaftron puth. 
Dryden, 


g. To adorn with embellifhments of Jan 
guage; to grace with eloquence oitenta- 
tioufly diffulive. 

The labours of Hercules, though fowrized with 
much fabulous matter; yet notably iet torth, the 
confent of all nations and ages in the approbation 
oi the extirpating and, debellating giants, mon- 
fiers, and tyrants. Bacon. 

As they are likely to over-flowi/& their own 
cafe, fo their flattery is hardcft to be difcovered, 

Callier. 

6. To adorn; to embellifh; to grace. 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, 

Sith that the juftice of your title to him 
Doth flourt/a the deceit. Shak[peare. 

FLo'urisH. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Bravery; beauty; ambitious {plendour. 

Icatl'd thee then vain fouryA of my fortune; 
Acail’d thee then poor fhadow, painted quecn, 
The prefentation of but what Ewas. Stadfpeure. 

The furi of his fober youth, 

Was the pride of naked truth. Crafsaw. 


2. An oltentatious embellihment; am- 


bitious copioufuefs; far-fetched ele- 
gance. 

This is a flouri/h: there follow cxcellent para- 
bes. Bacon. 


We can excufe the duty of our knowledge, if 
we only neĝow the fiowrs4 of puetry thereon, or 
thote cummendatury conceits which popularly 
fet forth the eminence of this creature. Diegus 

The apprenienfion is fo deeply riveted into my 
mind, that fuch rhetorical fouryhes cannot at all 
lyofen or beath et out. Mere. 

Villanies have not the fame countenance, 
when there arc great interelts, plauhuge coluurs, 


PED 


and fourifies of wit and rhetoric: interpafed be- 
tween the fight and the object. LE jirange. 
The fo. much repeated ornament and flour:/h of 
their former fpeeches was communly the truelt 
word they {poke, though lealt believed hy them. 
South's Sermons. 
Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes he flurs his 
crimes; 
He lards with frouri/hes his long harangue; 
Tis Ane, fay’'it thou; what, to be prais’d and 
hang? Dryden. 


3. Figures formed by lines curioufiy or 


wantonly drawn. 

A child with delight looks upon emblems 
finely drawn and painted, and takes fome pica- 
fure in beholding the neat characters and flax fles 
of a bible curioufly. printed. Bayle. 

They were intended only for ludicrous orna- 
ments of nature, like the fourres about a great 
letter that fignity nothing, but are made only to 
delight the cye. More againft theif 

FLO'URISHER. n. f. [from fouri/b.] One 
that is in prime or in profpenty. 

They count him of the grecn-hair'd eld, they 

may, or in his flow’r; 
For not our greatest fsurijher can equal him in 
pow’r. Chapman. 


To FLOUT. w. a. [fuyten, Dutch ; 
frouwe, Frifick.] To mock; to infult ; 
to treat with mockery and contempt. 

You muft fut my infufficiency. Shakfpeare. 
The Norweyan banners fort the’ fky, 

And fan our people cold. Shat{peare’s Machets:. 
He mock'd us when he begg’d our voices; 
Ceriainly he floured us downright. » Stat{peare. 

She railed at her, that fhe fhould be fo im- 
modcft to write toone the knew would four her. 
Shakfpeare. 


Phillida fours me. Walton's Angler. 


To Frout. v.2....To pra&tife mockery ; 

to behave with contempt ; to ineer. 
Thouzh nature hath piven us witto fout at 
fortune, kath not fortune fentin this fool to cut 
off this argument ? Shukf{peare. 
Wirth talents well endu'd 

To be (currilous and ride; 
When you pertly ruife your fnout, 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh and fszt. Savift. 


Frour. a.f. [fromthe verb. ] A mock; 
an infult; a word or act of contempt. 
He would afk of rhofe that nad been at the 
other’s table, Teil truty, was there never a flout 
or dry blow given? Bacen, 
She opened it, and read it out, 

With many a fmile and leering fait. Heatbras, 
Their duors are barr'd againft a bitter foet ; 
Snail, it you pleate; but you thallfnarl withour. 

Dryden, 

How many fouts and jecrs muft I expofe my- 
fclf to by this repentance? How fhail I anfwer 
fuch an uld acquüntance when he invites me rto 
an mtempcrate-cup? Calamy’s Sermons. 


Frowrer. a. f. [from fout.] One who 
jeers. 
To FLOW. ~.n. [plopan, Saxon. ] 
r. To run or fpread as water. 
The god am J, whofe yellow water fis ws 
Around thete ficlds, and fattens as it gocs. 
Drydews A-ncid 
Fields of light and liquid ether flow, 
Purg'd fiom the pond’rous dregs vf earth helow. 
Dryden. 
Endlefs tears fow duwn in ftrcams. Swift, 
2. Torin: oppofed to tanding waters. 
Witt oficr foats the Aunding water ftrow ; 
Gr mally ttones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden. 
3. Torile; not to ebb. 


Thisriver hath thrice fow, no eb) b: tween. 
Shatjpeare. 


FLO 


4: To melt. 


Qili that thou wouldh rent the heavens, that 
the mountains might fow down at thy pretence. 
Matar. 

K To proceed ; to iffue. 
[’ll ufe that tongue I have: if wit few from'’t, 

J hall do good. Shatfpéare’s Winter's Tale, 

The knowledge drawn from experienc? 18 
quite of another kind from that which fown from 

Ipeculation or difcourfe. ; Sou: f. 
6. To glide fmoothly without afperity : 
as, a flowing period. 

This ditcourfe of Cyprian, and the fluwers of 
rhetorick in it, fhew him tu have been of a great 
wit and flozeing eloquence. Hakervill! on Prowse, 

To write {moothly; to fpeak volubly. 

Virgil as tweet and fozes7z in his hexameters. 

Dryuce, 

Did fweceter founds adorn iny fewing tongue 

Than ever man pronounce’ dy of angcis dung. 


Prior. 


m 
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8. To abound ; to be crowd:d. 

The dry tireets fow'd with men. 

9. To be copious; to be fuil, 
Then fhall our names, 
Be in their fowing cups fiefhty remember'd. 
Shak[peare’s Henry v. 
Tl.ere every eye with flumb’rous chains the 
bound, 
And dath’d the freig goblet to the ground. 
Pope's Ody fey. 
10. To hang loofe and waving. 

He was cloathed in a froweng mantle of green 

Aik, interwoven with flowers. Speatsr, 
To Frow. v. a. To overflow; to deluge. 

Watering hops is fcarce practicabic, unlels 
you have a fiream at hand to fore the ground 
Í Alortimer`s Hufbandry, 

Frow. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The rife of water; not the ebb. 

Some from tie diurnal and annual motion of 
the earth, endeavour to folve the fows and mo- 
tions of tnefe feas; illu@rating the fame by water 
in a bowl, that rifes or falls according tothe mo- 
tion of the veifel. Brown's Vulgar Errowrs, 

The chb ot tides, and their myiterious fow, 
We as arts elements fhallundertand. Dryden. 

2. A fudden plenty or abundance. 

The nuble power of fuffering bravely is as far 
above that of enterprifing greatly, as an unblc- 
mifhed confcience and inflexible refolution are 
above an accicental flew of (pirits, or a tudden 
tide of blood. Pope. 

3. A ftream of diction; volubility of 
tongue. 

Teaching is not a fow of words, nor the drain- 
ing of an nour-glafs; but an etfeGtual procuring 
that a man know {omething which he knew nor 
before, ar to Know it better: Saush, 

FLOWER. n. f. [ feur, French; fos, 
flores, Latin. 


1. The part of a plant which contains the 
feeds. 


Such are reckoned perfeét flowers which have 
petala, a famen, apex, and yius; and whatever 
fiswer wants either of ihefe is reckoned inper- 
feét. Perfekt flowers are divided into fimple 
ones, which are not compofed of other fmallcr, 
and which ufually nave but one Angle tile; and 
compounded, which confilt of many tlofculi, all 
making but one flower. Simple fowcers ave ma- 
Nopetalods, which have the budy of the fleccer 
all of one entire lcaf, though fomctimes cut ur 
divided a little way into many teeming petals, 
ovleaves; asin borage, bughs: or poly petalous, 
which have difina petala, and thole falling of 
ingly, and not altogether, as tue feeming petala 
of monopetalous fiers always do; but thote 
are further diviced into uniform and differm 
flowers: the furmer have their right and left 
hand parts, and the forward and backward parts 
all alike , but the diform nave no fuch regularity, 
as in the flowers of fage and deadnetile. A mo- 
nvpetaluus diform flower is Lkewile further ci- 


Chapman, 
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vided into, frf, femi-fftular, whole upper par: 
relembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as an the 
ariloirochia:. 2d, labiate; and this cither) wit! 
ane Lponly, as in the acaathany aad fcordiua, 
or with two lipe, as inthe far greater pare of the 
labiate fizwers: and here the upper lip is tome 
times turned upwards, and fo turns the convex 
put duwnwards, as in the chamazciffus; but 
moll commonly the upper lip is convex above, 
wand turns the hollow part down to its fellow bc- 
low, and reprefents a kind of helinet, or monkt- 
houd ; and from thencesthele are frequently called 
galleate, cucullate, and galericulate focwers ; and 
in tèis form we the fluwers of the laminm, and 
molt verticillate plants. Sometimes the tamium 
is intire, and fomeiimes jagged ur divided. 3d, 
Corniculate ; that is, fuch hollow flowers as have 
on their upper parta kind of fpur, or Little horn, 
as the linaria, delphinum, &c. and the carnicu- 
jum, or calcar, ts alwavs impervious at the tip 
or point, Compounded fowers are Àr, dilcous, 
or difcoidal; thatis, whofe Hofculi are {et fo 
clofe, thick, andseveny as to make the furtace 
of the flower plain and flat, which, becaule of 
its round form, will be hke a difeus; which 
difk is fomertimes radiated, when there is a row 
of petara landing round in the ditk, like the 
points of afiar, as in the matricaria, chamzeme- 
Jum, &c. and fometimes naked, having no 
fuch radiating leaves round the limb of its ditk, 
as inthe tanacetum : 2d, phanifulious, which is 
compoled of plam flowers, fet together in cir-, 
cular rows round the centre, and whole face is: 
ufually andénted, notched, and jagged, as the 
hicracia. 3d, Fiftular, which is compounded 
of long hollow Inttle fiers, like pipes, all di- 
vided into large jags at the ends.” Imperfe& 
fowers, because they want the petala, are called 
ftamineous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and 
thofe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like 
the juli, are by Tournefort called amentaccous, 
and we call theny cats-tail. -The term campani- 
formis ts ufed for fuch as are in the hape of a 
bell, and infundibulifermis for fuch as are in the 


formof a funnel. M::ler. 
Goud men’s lives 

Expire hefore the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or eve they ficken. Shatfp, Macbeth. 


With fotor inwoven treffes torn 
The nymphs in twilight hade of tangled thickets 


mourn. Milton. 
Beautcous flowers why do we fpread 
Upon the monumentsot the dead. Cowl: y. 


Though the fame fun with all-diffufive rays 
Bluth in the rofc, and in the diamond blaze, 
Werpraite the Rronger effort of his power, 

And always fet the gem above the foter. 
Pope. 

If the blofiom of the plant be of moft import- 
ance, we call it a flewer ; fuch are daifies, tulips, 
and carnations. Watts. 

2. An ornament; an embelliihment. 

The nomination of perfons to thofe places being 
fo prime «and infeparable a frower of his crown, 
he would icierve to himielf. Cdarendo-t. 

Tais dilcourfe of Cyprian, and the excellent 
fiewers of chetorick init, thew hin: to have been 
a tweet and powerful orator. Hakewill 

Truth necds no flow'rs of {pcech. Pope. 

3. The prime; the fourifhing part. 

Alas! young man, your days Cun ne'er be long: 

In flow'r of age you perilh for a fong, Pope. 


e The edible part of com; the meal. 
The bread I would have in fewer, tu as it 
might be baked stillto ferve their neceflury want 
Spenfcr on drecand, 
Į can-make my audit op, that ajl 
From me do back receive the froru’? of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Siahjpcarc. 
4 The fiotvers cf grains, mixed with water, will 
make a fort of glue. -driuthnot on elliments. 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fll'd, 
Next thefe im woth, and firm) thofe urns be 
feul'd: 
Re twice ten meafures of the choicett Nour 
Prepay wc yet deicends the evening hour 


Pope's Odvffey. 
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5. The moft excellent or valuable part: of 


any thing; quinteffence. 

The chuice and f/vtver of all things proftable 
the Plalms do more briefly contain, and ‘morc 
movingly expre, by reaton of their poetical 
form. Hooker, 

Thou haft fiin 
The fower of Europe for his chivalry. Shak/p. 

Tac French monarcy is exhaufted of its bravet 
fubjeets : the flower of the nation is confumed in 
its wars. Addifon, 


6. That which is moft diflinguifhed for 


any thing valuable. 

lic isnot the Alewer of courtefy, but, I war- 
rant him, as gentle as a lamb. Shuk/peare, 

Fro'wer de Luce. ni f. A bulbous iris. 

Miller {pecifics thirty-four fpecies of this plant; 
and among them the Perhan flower de luce is 
greatly efteemed for the {weetncfs and beauty of 
its variegated Howers, Which are in perfcétion in 
February, or the beginning of March. 

Crop'd ure the flower do luces in-your arms; 
Of England's cuat ane halfis cut away. Siakf. 

The iis is the frower de luce. Peacham 


To Fro'wer. v. no [ feeurtry French; or 
from the noun. ] 
r. To be in flower; to be in bloffom; to 


bloom ; to put forth flowers. 
So forth they marched in this goodly fort, 
To take the fulace of the open air, 
And in freth flowering ficlds themfelves to fport. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sacred hill, whofe head full high, 
Ts, as it were, for endlefs memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
For ever with a flow ring garland crown’ d. 
Fairy Queen. 
Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden fower'd, 
Op'ning their various colours. Milton, 
Mark well the fow'ring almonds in the 
wood, 
If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 
Dryden's Georg. 
To Ieaflefs thrubs the fow'ring palms fuceced, 
And od’rous myrtle tothe noifome weed. Pope. 


2. To be in the prime; to flourifh. 

Whilome in youth, when fower’d my youth- 

ful fprings 
Like fvallowiwift, I wandered here and there; 

For heat of heedlefs lutt me did fo Iting, 

That Lof doubted danger had no fear. Spenfer. 

This caule detain’d me all my fsw’ring youth, 
Within a loathfume dungeon there to pine. Shak 

. To froth; to ferment; to mantle, as 
new bottled beer. 

Thofe abovc water werethe beft, and that beer 
did flower a little : whereas that under water did 
not, though it were frefh. Bacon. 

An cxtreme clarification doth fpread the fpirits 
fo imooth that they become dull, and the drink 
ceac, which ought to have a little fowering, 

Lacon’s Natural tliffory. 
4. Tocome as cream from the furface. 

If you can accept of thefe few obfervations) 
wivch nave fotwered off, and are, as it were, the 
bunilhing of many fludious and cuntempla- 


tive years, I here give you them to difpofe of. 
Milton. 


To Fro'wer. w. a. [from the noun. | 
To adom with fictitious or imitated 
lowers. 

Fro'werace. n. f [from fower.] Stort 
of flowers. ud. 

Fro'werer. n.f [ fleuret, French.] A 
flower; a {mall flower. 

Sometimes her hcad the fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or freh foro’ rets dight, 
About her neck, or rings of ruthes plight. 

Fuiry Queen. 

That fame dew, which fometime on the buds 
Was wont to (well, like sound and orient pearls, 
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Stuod mow within the pretty flow! rer’: eves, 
Like tears that did their own difgrace bew.al. 
Shatfpeare. 
Soto the fylvan lodge 
They came, that like Pomona’s arbour fmil'd, 
With flow'rers decx'd, and fragrant (metis. 
Afilten’s Paradife Laf. 
Then laughs the childith year with fow'rers 
crown'dy, 
Andlavithly perfumes the fields around ; 
Lur no fubftantial nourifhment reccives, 
Infirm the Ralks, unfolid areithe leaves. Dryd_ 
Fro'werRGARvEN, n. f. [ flower and 
garden.) A garden tn which flowers 
are principally cultivated. 

Obferving, that this manure produced Rowers 
in the ticld, I made my gardener try thofe hill 
in my frowwergarden, and I never faw better carna- 
tions or Howcrs. Mortimer’s Hufbandry , 

Fro’weriness. ni. f. [fromfowery. ] 
1. The itate of abounding in flowers. 
2. Floridnefs of fpeech. 


FLO'WERINGBÚSH. n.f. A plant. 
Fro'wery. adj. [from fower.]: Full of 
flowers; adorned with flowers real or 
fictitious. 
My mother Circe, with the fyrens three, 
Amidfi the fozw'sy kirtled Naiades. Ailton, 
Day's harbinger 
Comes dancing trom the e ft, and leads with her 
Tne fiow'ry May, who from her green tap throws 
The yellow cow flip and the pale primrote. 
Milton, 
O'cr his fair limns a fow’ry vef he threw. 
Pore. 
Tu her the fhadow grove, the fow'ry field, 
Tie ftrcums and fountains no delight could yield. 
Pope. 
Tro’wincry. adv. [from fow.] With 
volubility ; with abundance. 
Frowk. n. f. [ fute, Scottith. } A flound- 
er; the name of a fifh. 
Amongf thefe the flows, fole, and plaice, 
follow the tide upinto the freth waters. 
Frowkworm. z. f. The name of a plant, 
Frown. The participle of fiy, or fre, 
they being confounded ; properly ot Jy. 
t. Gone away. 
Foz thofe, 
Appointed to tit therc) had Icft their charge, 
Flown to the upper world. Milton. 
Where, my deluded tenfe Haras reafon flows ? 
Where the high majcaty of David's throne = 
Lrisr. 


Gurew, 


2. Puffed ; inflated ; celate. 
And when nignt 
Darkens the itreets, then wander forth the fons 
Of Belial, #0107 with infolenice and wine. Afiron, 

I's this a bridal or a friendly feat 2 
Or from your deeds I rightiy may divine, 
Unteemly flown with infolence or wine. — Pope. 

Fiu’cruant. adj. fi fiu@uans, Latin.} 
Wavering ; uncertain. 

To be longing for this thing to-day, and for 
that thing to-morrow ; toochange bkings tor 
louthings, and to ftand: wifhing and hankering ac 
aventurc, how asat pofiible for.any man to be 
at reit in this feSuans wandeiing humour and 
Opinion 2 | MP a L’ Eftrarge, 

To FLUCTUATE, van. [fluus La- 
tin. | 

1. To roll to and again, as water in agita- 
tion. 

The Auctuating ficlds of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors*how'ting there, 
And the wide regiohs of tie land, prucliim 
The Pow'r Divine, that raw’d the mighty frame. 
Blacknsre, 
2. To float backward and forward, as with 
the motion of water. 


3. 
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To move with uncertain and hafty mo- 
tion. 
The tempter 


New farts puts on, and, as to paion mov’d, 
Flu@uates difturb’d, Milton’s Paradife Lof. 


. To be in an uncertain fate; to feel 
fudden viciffitudes. 


As the greatest part of my eftate has hitherto 
been of an uniteady and volatile nature, either 
toft upon feas, or fucuating in funds, tt is now 
fixed and fettled in tubfttantial acres and tenc- 
ments. Addifon. 


. To be irrefolute ; to be undetermined, 


Fructua rion, n. fe [ flu@uatio, Latin; 


1 
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fiuduation, French ; from fluctuate. } 


. Thealternate motion of the water, 


F'uPuations are but motions fubfervient, 
which wines, ftorms, flores, fhelves, and every 
interjacency irtegulates. Brown. 

They were caufed by the impulfes and fuc- 
tuatian of water in the bowels of the earth, 

Woodward's Natural Hijiory. 
. Uncertainty ; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from making a profelyte 
of a perion, that loves fluctuation of judgment 
little enough to be willing tu be ealed of it by 
any thing but errour. Boyle. 


Fruer. n.f. [A word of which I know 


2 


not the etymology, unlefs it be derived 


from flew of fy. J 


. A imal] pipe or chimney to convey air, 


heat, or {moke. 


. Soft down or fur, fuch as may fly in 


the wind. 


FLUE'LLIN, a. f. The herb Sprenwece. 


F 
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LU'ENCY. n.f. [from fuent.] 
. The quality of flowing; {moothnefs ; 
freedoin from harfhnefs or afperity. 
Fluency of numbers, and moit expreffive 
figures for the poet, morals for the terous, and 
pleafantiics tor adiuirers of points of wot. 
Garth's Preface to Ovid. 
Readinefs ; copioufnefs ; volubility. 
Our publick liturgy muit be cathiered, the 
better to pleafe thofe men who gloried in their 
extemporary vein and flucacy. King Charles. 
We realon with fuch fluency and fie, 
The beaux we batie, and the learned tne. Fickel. 
The common fluency of fpeech in many men, 
and mot women, is owing to a fcarcity of mat- 
ter, and a feacity of words; for whoever is 
mafter of language, and hatha mind full of ideas, 
will be apt, in Ipe:king, to hefitate upom the 
choice of both. Swif?, 


This fenfe is 


. Afluence ; abundance. 


obfolete. 

Thole who grow old in fucacy and cafe, 
Behold him tott on feas. Surdys’? Puraph. on Fob. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Even all they wilh: and yet their narrow hearts 
Canact fo great a fluency receive, 

Bur their fruition toa ftranger leave. 
LUENT. acy. [ fluens, Latin. ] 
. Liguid. 

Iz is not malleable ; but yet is not uct, but 
Rtupihed. Bucen, 
. Flowing ; in motion; in flux. 

Motion being a fuent thing, and onc part of 
its duration being independent upon another, it 
doth nut tullow that becaufe any thing moves 
this muinent, it muft du fo the next. Ray. 


Sandys, 


. Ready ; copious ; voluble. 


Thole have fome natural difpofitions, which 
have better grace in youth than in age, fuch as 
18a fluent and luxunous fpeech. Bacon, 

I (atl lay before yeu all that ’s witha me, 
And with moi fuovd utterance. Deaham. 
LU'ENT. n. fe Stream; running water. 

Contoig in their hands, that fed’lous ftrive 
Tocut th? outrageous fluent 5 in this diftrefs, 
Ev'p io the Oghe of Geath, Philips 
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Fru/entTey. adv. (from fuent.) With 
ready flow ; volubly ; readily ; without 
obltru€tion or difficulty. 

FLUID. adj. [ fuidus, Latin; fluide, 
French.] Having parts eafily {epara- 
ble ; not folid. 

Or ferve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The fuid Kirts of that fame wai’ry cloud, 
Left it again diffolve, and fhow'r the carth ? 
Milton 

If particles flip eafily, and arc of a fit fize to 
be agitated by heat, andthe heat is big enough to 
kecp them in agitation, the body is fuid; and 
if it be apt to ftick to things, it is humid. 

Newton. 

FLu'iD. n. f. 

1. Any thing not folid. 

2. [In phyfick.] Any animal juice: as 
the blood. 

Confider how luxury hath introdueed new 
dileafes, and wath them, not improbably, altered 
the whole courfe of the fiuids. 

ci-buthknot and Pope's Mart, Serthlerus. 

Frurpity. a. f. [ fluidité, Fr. trom fluid. 
The quality in bodies oppotite to ftabi- 
lity; want of coherence between the 


arts. 

Heat promotes Auidity very much by diminith- 
the tenacity of bodies: it makes many budies 
fluid, which are not fluid in cold, and increafes 
the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of oil, balfam, 
and honey; and thereby decicaics their refiltance. 


Newton. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpilfitude is too great 
fluidity. Arbuthrot 
Fiu'tpness. n. f. [from fluid.) The 


quality in bodies oppofite to Mability. 

What if we ould tay that fuidue/s and Rabi- 
lity depends fo much upon tne texture of the 
parts, that, by the change of that texture the 
fame pasts may be made to conftitute ethe! 
a fluid or a dry body, and that permanently too ? 

Boyle. 

FLU'MMERY. 2. f. A kind of food made 

by coagulation of wheatflower or oat- 
meal. 

Milk and fionmeryare very At for children. Lecke. 

Frunc. ‘Lhe participle and preterit of 
ing. Thrown; caft. 

Several ftatues the Romans themfelvos furg 
into the river, when they would revenge them- 
felves. Aadifon on Italy. 

FEUOR m AATA a! odie 
1. A fluid ftate. 

The particles of fluids which do not cohere too 
ftrongly, and are of fuch a fmallnets as renders 
them moit fulceptible of thofe agitations which 
keep liquors in a fuor, are mutt cafily feparated 
and rarcfed into vapours. Newton's Opt. 

2, Catamenia. 
Fru Rey. n./. 


t. A gult or florm of wind ; a hafty blaf. 
The boat was overfet by a fudden flurry frum 
the north. swift. 
2. Hurry ; a violent commotion. 
fo FLUSH. œ. n: L fiuyfen, Dutch, to 
flow ; flus, or flux, French, | 
1. To flow with violence. 

The pulfe of the heart he attributes to an 
ebullition and [udden expanfion of the blood in 
the ventricles, after the manner of the milk, 
which, being heated to fuch a degree, doth fud- 
dedy, and all at once, figs up and run over the 
velel. Ray. 

It flufhes violentty out of the cock for about a 
quart, and then tops. Mertuner’s Hufbundry. 

2. Tocome im haile. 

If the place bur attorcts 
Any ftore of lucky birds, 
As I make `m to flufh, 
Each owl out of his Sy % 


Ben Fonfor’s Orels. 


4. To fhine fuddenly. 


FLU 


3. To glow in the fkin; to produce a 


colour ia the face by a fudden afflux of 
blood. It is properly ufed of a fudden 
or tranfient heat of countenance; not 
of a fettled complexion. 
Ere yet the falt of mot unrighteous tears 
Had teft the f/Aing in her gauled eyes, 
She married. Shakfpeare’s Hamlce, 
Thus rea with count’nance blithe her Rory 
told, 
But in her cheek diflemper flu/uiny glow'd. 
Milton, 
What can be more fignificant than the fuddcn 
fishing and confufion of a bluth ? Coliter, 
What ave that lovely fruit ? What means, 
alas? 
That bloud which fyZes guilty in your face ? 
Dryden, 
At oncc, array’d 
In all the colours of the flufring year, 
The garden glows. Thomjon's Spring. 


Obfolete. 


A flake of fire that flu/hing in his beard, 
Him a!) amaz'd. Spenjer, 


To FLusn. v.a. . 
t. To colours; to redden: properly to 


redden fuddenly. 
The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court, 
Have faces fh’ with more exalted charms. 
saddifan’s Cato, 
Some court, or fecret corner feck, 
Nor ful with hame the paffing virgin’s check. 
Gay's Triv. 


2. Vo elate; to elevate; to give the ap- 


pearance of fudden joy, 

As profperous people, flufhed with great vic- 
tories and fucecffes, are rarely known to confine 
their joys within the bounds of moderation and 
innocence. trterbury"s Sermons. 


FLUSH. adj. 
1. Freth: full of vigour. 


He took my father grofly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and fiu% as 
May ; 
And how his audit ftands, who knaws, fave 
Heav’n. Stakjpearc. 
J love to wear cloths that are Aujhy 
Not prefacing o'd rags with pluf. 


Clearchand, 


2. Affluent ; abounding. A cant word. 


Lord Strut was not very fuh in veady, cither 
to go to law or clear old debts; neither could he 
fud gocd bail. otrbutanct. 


Frusu. 2. f. 


1. Affux ; fudden impulfe ; violent flow. 


This is commanly corrupted to fah : 
as, a fla/h of water. 


Never had any man fuch a tofs, cries a widow- 
er, in the Ayh of hig catvavagancies for a dcad 
wile. LE jirpe. 

The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by 
the pullufon of the heart, driving the blood 
through theni m manner of a wave or fluja, but 
by the coats of the artevies themf{clves. Ray. 

Succ.{s may give him a prefent “u/s of joy; 
but when the fhurt tranfport is over, the appre- 
henfion of lofing fucceeds to the care of acquir- 
ing. Revers’ Sermons. 


2. Cards all of a fort, 
To Fruster. v. a. [from To ffu/d.] 


To make hot and rofy with drinking 3 
to make half drunk. 

Three kids of Cyprus, noble fwelling fpirits, 
Have I to-night fufer’d with flowing cups, 
And they water too. Shak/pcare’s Orhella, 


FLUTE. n- fe [ flue, fute, French 3 faytes 


Dutch ] 


1. A mufical pipe; a pipe with ftops for 


the finvers. 
Th’ oars were filver, 


Which to the tune of futes kept Arcuc. Siap 


FLU 


The foft complaining Aut: 
Ja dying notes difeovers 
The woes of hupelefs lovers, 
Whole dirge is whifper'd by: the warbling lute. 
Drydi n 


2. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like 
the concave of a flute fplit. 

To Fure. v.a. Vo cut columns into 
hollows. 

To FLUTTER. v. n. [plozenan, Saxon ; 
flotter, Fr.) 

1. To take fhort flights with great agita- 
tion of the wings. 

As an eagle ftirreth np her nett, futterct’s over 
her young, and fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo 
the Lord alone did lead him. Deuteranowy. 

Think you've an angel by the wings! 

One that gladly will be nigh, 
t To wait upon cach morning: figh ; 

To flutter in the halmy air 
OF your well- perfumed pray'r. Crahaw. 

They fed, and, fure’sing, by degrees withérew. 

Dryden. 
2. To move abont with great fhow and 


bultle without confequence. 
Excefs muddles the hicit, wit, and only makes 
it futter and froth high. Grew. 
No rag, no fcrap ot all the beau or wit, 
That once fu flutter’d, and that once fo writ. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
3. To be moved with quick vibrations 
or undulations. 
Ye fpirits! to your charge repair; 
The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. 

They the tall maft above the vefkl rear, 

Or teach the Jutting Cuil to Roat in air. 
4. To be in agitation ; to move irregular- 
ly ; to be in a ttate of uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glori- 
ous victory was got, and how long we fluttered 
upon the wings of doubttul fuecels, he was nor 
furprifed. Howel's Vocal Forcft. 

It is impoffible that men fhould certainly dif- 
cover the agreement or difcernment of ideas, 
whillt their thoughts furter about, or Rick only 
in founds of doubtful Agnifeation. Locke. 

Eteem we thefe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc’d by atoms from their flutr'ring dance ! 

Prior. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wander- 
ing, and cannot be tixed attentively to a few 
ideas fuccefiively. Watts. 

To FLU'TTER. v.a. 
x. To drive in diforder, like a flock of 
birds fuddenly roufed. 

Like an cagle in a dovecoat, I 
Fiurter’d your Volfcians in Corioli. Shulfpeare. 

2. To hurry the mind. 

3- To diforder the pofition of any thing. 

Fuu'tTer. a. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Vibration; undulation; quick and ir- 
regular mation. 

An infinite vaticty of motions are to be made 
ufe of in the flutter of a fan : there is the angry 
fatter, the modet flutter, and the timorous flut- 
fer, eSddifon's Spectator. 

2. Hurry ; tumult; diforder of mind. 
3. Confuron ; irregular pofition. 

FLUVIA TICK. adj. [ fuviaticus, Latin.) 
Belonging to rivers. 
FLUX. xn. f° [ fluxus, 

French. ] 
1. The a& of flowing ; paflage. 

The fimple and primary motion of fire is flux, 
in a direct line from the centre of the fucl to its 
circumference. Digoy. 

By the perpetual fux of the liquids, a great 
part of tuem is thrown out of the bodv. Arbuth. 

2. The ftate of palling away and giving 
_ place to others. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Latin; flux, 


FLAY 


Wierher the heat of the fun m animals whofe 
parts are fucceti vc, and în a continual Wuv, ean 
produce a deep and perfect plofs of blucknefs. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrourt. 

Wiatthe tlated rate of imtereit Mould he, in 
the conftant change of affairs und fux of moncy, 
is hard to determine, Locke. 

Ia the confittucut matter of one body, turning 
natucally to another trke body, the ftock or fund 
can never be exhuufted, nor the flux and alteri- 
con feantle. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bedies, are in a perpetual 
Aux, aned Wand in need of recruits to fupply 


‘thule words that arc continually falling, © Felton. 
3. Any flow or iffue of matter. 
Qui CES flop fluxes of blood. Arlut!ner. 


4. Dyfentery; difcafe in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed ; bleady flux. 
Eat caftern fpice, fecure 

From burning fleves and hut calenture. Ha/lifax. 


. Excrement ;, that which falls frorn 
bodies. 
Civet is the very uncleanly fux of a cat. 


Shak/peare, 


6. Concourfe ; confluence. 

Left and ahandun'd of his velvet friends ; 

Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 
The fux of company. Shak{[p. As you like it. 

7. Vhe ftate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled. with the: body 
makes it melt. 

Frux. adj. [ fuxus, Latin.) ` Uncon- 
ftant; not durable; maintained by a 
conftant fucceffion of parts. 

To Fiux. v.a. 

1. To melt. 

2. To falivate ; to evacuate by fpitting. 

He might fathionably and geuteelly have been 
duclied or fuxed into another world. South, 

Froxi’Liry. n., f. [ fluxus, Latin.) Eaf- 
nefs of feparation of parts ; pofibility of 
liquefaction. 

Experiments (cem to teach, that the fuppofed 
averfation of naturctoa vacuum is but accidental, 
or in confequence, partly of the weight and 
fluidity, or at Icalt fluacdsty of the bodies here 
below. Boy/:. 

Fio’xion. n. /. [ fluxio, Latin. J 

t. The att of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

The fuxion inciealed, and abfceffes were raifed. 

IWifeman, 

3. [In mathematics.} “Phe arithmetick 
or analyfis of infinitely [mall variable 
quantities ; or it is the method of finding 
an infinite {mall or infinitely {mall quan- 
tity, which, being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a 
quantity given. Harris. 

A penetration into the abftrufe difficulties and 
depths of modern alycbra and fuxiont, are not 
worth the labour of thofe who defen the learned 
profeifions as the bulinefs of lire. Watts. 


To FLY. v. n. pret. few or fed; part. 
fedor fown. [pleogan, Saxon, To fy 
is properly to ufe wings, and gives flew 
and flown. ‘Vo fiee is to efcape, or to go 
away, plean, Saxon, aud makes fed. 
‘They are now confounded. ] 

t. To move through the air with wings. 

Ere the bat hath fionn 
His cloitter’d Hight. Shak/peare’s Macbeth. 
Fowl that may fy above the earth in the open 
firmament of heav'n. Genefis. 
Thefe men’s haltinefs the warier fort of you 
do not commend: ye with they had held them- 
felves longer in, and not flown fo dangeroufly 
abroad before the feathers of the caufe had been 
grown, Hooker. 


FLY 
2. To pals through the air. 


Man is born unto trouble, as the {parks Ay up: 
ward. Sah 
3. ‘Vo pafs away, with the idea of fwift- 
nefs or efcape. 
IEv'n a romance, a tune, arhime, 
Help thee to pafs the tedious time, 
Which elfe would on thy hand remain; 
Though flown, it nc’er looks back again. Prior, 
4. Topafs fwiftly. 
The fcouts with Ayrrg fpecd 
Return, and through the ciry fprcad the news. 
Deyten. 
Earth roils back beneath the Aying teed. Pope. 
şe To move with rapidity. 
As flripliogs whip the top for fpart, 
On the {mooth pavement of an empry court, 
The wooden engine firs and whirls about, Dryd, 
6. ‘To part with violence. 
Glad to catch this good vecafion, 
Mott thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn hall fly afunder. Shatfp. Henry vias. 
He baffas heads, to {ave his own, made fy; 
And now, the fultan to preferve, mult dic. 
Waller. 
7. To break ; to fhiver; to burft afunder 


with a fudden explofion. 
Behold, a frothy dubftance rife ; 

Be cautious, of your hattle fres. Saif. 
8. {plean, Saxon ; flichen, German.] ‘To 

run away ; to attempt efcape. In this 

fente the verb is properly to ve, whence 

fied is formed; but the following ex- 

amples fhow that they are confounded : 

they are confounded oftener in the pre- 


fent than in the preter tenfe. 

Which when the valiant clf perceiv’d, he leapt, 
As lion fierce, upon the fying prey. Spenjer. 

Ye thall Hee, as yc fled from before the carth- 
quake. Zech, 

Abiather efcaped and fed after David. 1 Sam, 

What wonder if the kindly beams he fhed, 
Reviv’d the drooping ats again; 

If (cience rais’d her nead, 
And {oft humanity, that from rebellion fed. 
Dryden. 

He oft defir’d to fy trom Ifrael’s thrane, 

And live in fhades with her and love na 
yor, 

I'll fy from fhepherds, focks, and ‘tlow’ry 

plains ; 
From fhepherds, Rocks, and plains I may remove, 
Forfake mankind, and ail the world but love. 
Pope. 
9. To Fry at. To fpring with violence 
upon; to fall on fuddeuly. 

A fervant that be bred, thuill'd with remorfe, 
Oppoo'd againit the at, bending his fword 
To his great mufter; who, thereat enrag’d, 
Kew en him, and amunytt them fell’d him dead. 

Shak/peare. 

Though the dogs have never fecn the deog- 

killer, yet they will come forth, and Ayyu? him. 
Racon'’s Natural Hifory 

No hononr, no fortune, can keep 2 man frum 
being miferable, when an enraged confcicnce 
thall fy at him, and take him by the throat. 

Sgr! h's Sermions, 

This is an age that firs at all learning, and 

enquires efpecially into faults. Saonth. 
10. To Fry inthe face. To infult. 

This would difcourage any man from doing you 
good, when you will ether negleét bim, or fy 
in his face; and he mut expeét only danger to 
himfclf. Swift's Drapier’s Letters, 

11. Zo Fry in the face. ‘To act in detiance. 
Fly in nature’s face: 
—But how, if nature fy in my face firft? 


—Then nature’s the agyreflur. Dryden. 
12. To Fry of. To revolt. 
Deny to {peak to me? They're fick, they’re 
weary, 


They have travell’d all the night! mean fetches ; 
The images of revolt and fring f. Shak /[p. 


FLY 


The traytor Syphar 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horfe. 


Addifon’s Cato. | 3, That part of a vane which points how 


13. To Fry out. To burk into paffion. 
How eafy is a noble fpirit difcern’d, 
From harfh and fulphurous matter that fies out 
In contumelies, makes a noife, aid ftinks. 
Ben Fonfon's Cariline. 
Patfion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fy out 
mto contumely and neglect. Collier of Friendfh. 


14. To Fry out. To break out into | 
licence. 
You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d: | 
Jf I Zy out, my fiercenefs you command, Dry. | 
Papifts, when unoppofed, fy out into all the 
pageantries of worfhip; but when they are hard 
prefed by arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind 
the council of Trent. 


s5. To Fry out. To ftart violently from 
any direCtion. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every 
moment would fiy out in right lines, if they were 
not reftrained. Bentley’s Sermons. 

16. To let Fry. To difcharge. 
The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, /ets fly, 
And burfts, unaiming, in the rended fky. Gran. 
17. To be light and unencumbered: as, 
a flying camp. 
Jo Fry. wv. a. 
i. ‘To fhun; to avoid; to decline. 
Love like a fhaduw flies, when fubftance love 
purfues ; 
Purfuing that which flies, and fying what pur- 
fucs. S:akfpeare. 
O Jove, [think 
Foundations fy the wretched; fuch I mean, 
Where thev fhould be reheved. Shakfpeare, 
lf you fy phyfick in health altogether, it wiil 
be too tuange for your body when you fhall necd 


it. Bacon's Effays. 
O whither fhall I run, or which way 


The fight of this to horrid fpećtacle. 


2. To refufe affociation with. 


Sleep fies the wretch; or when with cares 
oppretft, 


And his tufs’d limbs are weary’d into reft, 
Then dreams invade. 


Nature fies him like enchanted ground. Dryd. 
cy To quit by flight. 
Decalus, to fy the Cretan fhore, 
Hits heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
The firt who fail’d in air. Dryden's En. 
4. To attack by a bird of prey, 
If a man can tame this monfter, and with her 
fly other ravening fowl, and killthem, itis fome- 
what worth. > Bacon. 
5. It is probable that few was originally 
the preterit of fy, when it fignified vo- 
lation, and fed when it fignified efcape : 
fown fhould be confined likewife to 
volation; but thefe difiin@ions are now 
confounded. I know not any book ex- 


cept the feriptures in which fy and fice 
are carefully kept feparate. 
Fry. a. /. [yleoge, Saxon. ] 
i. A {mall winged infect of many fpecies. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods; 
They Kill us for their fport. Shakfp. K. Lear. 
My country neighbours begin to think of being 
in general, beforc they come to think of the fly 
an them fheep, or the tares in their corn. Locke. 
To prevent the fy, iome purpofe to fow alhes 
with the feed. Mortimers Hufbandry. 
To kecdiefs flies the window proves 
A conftant dea th. Thamfon’s Summer. 


2. That part of a machine which, being 
put into a quick motion, regulates and 
equalifes the motion of the reft. | 


lf we fuppofe a man ticd in place of the 
weight, it were ealy, by a fingle hair faftened 


| FLYCA'TCHER. n. f. C fly and catch. 
Dryden. | 


FOA 


unto the ffy or balance of the jack, to draw him | 


up from the ground. Wilkins. 


the wind blows. 


To Fuy’sLow. v. a. [ fy and blow.) 
To taint with flies; to fill with maggots. 
lam unwilling to believe that he defigns to 
play tricks, and to flyb/ow my words, to make 
others diftaite them. Stilling flect. 
Like a flyblown cake of tallow; 
Or, on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Swift. 
So moming infects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buz, and fyb/ow in the fetting fun. Pope. 
FLY'BOAT. n. f. [ fly and boat.) A kind 
of veffel nimble and light for failing. 


that hunts flies. 

There was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s 
days, to mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a 

catcher, Dryden. 

The fwallow was a flycatcher as well as the 
{pider. L Eftrange. 

Fry’er. 2. f. [from fy.] 
1, One that flies or runs away. This is 
written more frequently fier. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but at the back of the fier. Sandys. 

He grieves fo many Britons Mould be loft ; 
Taking more pains, when he beheld them yicld, 
To fave the fiers than to win the heid. 

2. One that ufes wings. 


3. The fly of a jack, 


4. [In architeGture.] Stairs made of an 
oblong fquare figure, whofe fore and 
back fides are parallel to each other, and 
fo are their ends: the fecond of thefe 
flyers tands parallel behind the firft, the 
third behind the fecond, and fo are faid 


to fly off from one another. Moxon. 


Milten | To FLY'FISH. wn. [ fy and fh.) Toj 2: 
| angle with a hook baited with a fly, 


either natural or artificial. 


| I fhall give you fome directions for fy-fAhing. 
} 


Valton 


Dryden’s Juvena). | FOAL. n. f- (pola, Saxon.] The off- 


fpring of a mare, or other beall of 


burden. 

Alfo flew his feed, 
And with his winged hee!s did tread the wind, 
As he had beena foal of Pegafus’s kind. 


Fairy Queen. 
Genefis. 


[from the noun.] To 


Twenty the-affes and ten foals. 
Poors ts a. 


bring forth. Ufed of mares. 


Give my rorfe to Timon: it fouls me ftraight 
Shatfpeare’s Timon. 


Ten able horfes. 
Such colts as are 


Of generous race, flraight, when they firfl are 


foal’, 


Walk proudly. May's Georgicks. 


To Foar. v.n. To be difburdencd of 


the fetus. Ufed of beafts of burden. 
About September take your mares into the 
houfe, where xecp them "till they foal. Mersin. 
Fo'ALBIT. ? 


; > n. j. Plants. 
Fo'aLFOOT. § mg 


FOAM. n.f- [pam, Saxon.] The white 
{ubftance which agitation or fermenta- 
tion gathers on the top of liquors; 
froth ; fpume. 

The foam upon the water. Hofea. 
Whitening down their moffy tinétur'd ftream 
Defecnds the billowy foam, Thomfon’s Spring. 

To Foam. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To froth ; to gather foam, 

What a beard of the general's cut will do a- 
mong foaming bottics and ale-wath'd wits, is 
wonderful. Shuk/peare’s Henry y. 


Waller. 


FOC 


Cefar feli down in the markct-place, and 
Joam’d at mouth, and was fpeechlefs. Shat/p. 

To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown’d, 
And fprinkl’d large libations on the ground. 


Pope’s Ody/fey. 
Upon a foaming horfe d 
There follow’d Riait a man of royal port. Rowe. 


2. To bein rage; to be violently agitated. 


He foameth, and gn2fħeth with his teeth. Mar. 


Fo'amy. ad:. [from foam.] Covered with 


foam ; frothy. 
More white than Neptune’s foamy face, 
When ftruggling rocks he would embrace. Sin. 
Bchold how high the foamy billows ride ! 
The winds and waves are on the jufter fide. 


Dryden, 


] One| FOB. n. S- Cfuppe, fupfacke, German. ] 


A fmall pocket. 


Who pick'd a fob at holding forth. Huadib. 
When were the dice with more profufton 
thrown? 
The well-Gll'd fab, not empty’d now alone. 
Dryden's Jivenal, 
He put his hand into his fob, and pre(entcd 
me in his name with a tobacco-ftopper. Adif. 
Two pockets he called his fobs: they were too 
large flats {qucezed clofe by the preffure of his 
beily. Swift. 
Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees, 
Arnd takes the plaintif ’s and defendant’s fees; 
His feilow pick -purfe, watching fur a job, 
Fancies his finger's in the cully’s fob. Swift. 


To Fos, v. a. [ fuppen, German. ] 

1, To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 
I think it is (curvy, and begin to find myfelf 
obbé'd in it. Shakfpeare’s Ork:!lo. 
Shall there he a gallows ttanding in England 
when thou art king, and refolution thus fols’d 
as it is with the ru(ty curb of old father antick 
the law. Shakfpeare’s Henry yv. 
He goes preffing forward, ’tll he was fobbed 
again with another story. L' Ejtrange. 


To Fos of. To hhift off; to put afide 
with an artifice ; to delude by a trick. 
You muft not think 
To fob of your difgraces with a tale. Shak/peare. 
For they, poor knaves, werc glad to cheat, 
To get their wives and children meat; 
Bur thefe will not be folb'd off fu, 
They mut have wealth and power too. Hudib. 
By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 
So much for wine and water mi>’d I paid; 
But when l thought the purchas’d liquor mine, 
The ratcal fobs’d me off with oniy wine. Addif. 
Being a great lover of country-fports, I abf{ue 
lutely determined not to be a minifter of ttate, 
nor to be fuba’d of with a garter. Addi fon, 
Fo'caL. adi. [from focus.] Belonging 
to the focus. See Focus. 
Schelhanimer demandcth whether the convex- 
ity or concavity of the drum colleéts rays into a 
focal point, or featters them. Derhen. 


Fo'crr. A.f. [ fecile, Frenchi] The greater 
or lefs bone between the knee and 
ankle, or elbow and wrift. 

The frafture was of buth the focis of the left 
leg. Wifeman, 

Focriua’Tion. a. f. [ focillo, Latin.] 
Comfort; fupport. Dia. 

FO'CUS. n. f. (Latin.] 

1, [In opticks.] The focus of a glafs is 
the paint of convergence or concourfe, 
where the rays meet and crofs the axis 
after their refra€tion by the glafs. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to 
which they converge, may be called their focus. 
Newton’s Opticks. 


2. Focus of a Parabola. A point inthe 


axis within the figure, and diftant from 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para- 
meter, or latus refum, Harriss 


FOG 
3. Focus ofan Elli-fis. A point towards 


each end Of the” luneer axis; from 
wheuce two right lacs being drawn to 
any polit in the circumference, fhiil be 
together ‘equal to’ that longer axis. 
Harrti 
4. Focus of the Wyberbola. A` point in 
the (principal axis, within the cppolite 
hyperboias ; from which if any two 
niehtatics are drawn, mecting in either 
of tue oppofite hy perbolas, the duter- 
EN ° . r. . 
ence wil be equalio the priacipal axis. 
Did. 
FODDER, A [potng, popes, Saxons; 
Dry food'ftored wp for caule again 
winter. 
Their ¢attie,! tawing for want of fatter, cor- 
rupted the wir. Kolies” Hiftary of the [Lurks 
Being not to he rated without wintering, they 
will nelp to forée’men inte improvement of land 
by a necctinty of fo iir. Temple. 
OF grafs and fod der thow defraud’ it the dams, 
And of ‘their mothers digs the {turving lambs. 
As ae Oe En D Aen" Fi: 2:1. 
To Yo'nprr. w. a. [from the noun.) To 
feed with dry food. l 
Natural carta as taken from juft under the turf 
of the beft piflure groungy in a place that has 
been well Joh rad on.) budlyn. 
_ Fram Winter keep, 
Well fodder'd in the wails, thy tender fhcep. 
‘mit I Dryden's Virgil, 
A’ farmi uf fity pound hath commonly three 
barns, wath as many cowyards to fodder cattie in. 
Mortimer?s Aufoandry. 
< Straw will do well enough to fodder with. 
i Aj Mortimer. 
Fo'ppereri m. /. [from foditr.] He 
who fodders cuttle. . 
FOE. n. J [gah, Saxon ; fac, Scottih.] 
1. An enemy in war. 
Ere he kad cftablithed his throne, 
He fought great battles with his favage sfor, 
In which the them ccieated ever more, Faiy Q 
Never but one mute was citucr line 
To meet fo great a foe. Milto». 
2. A periecutor ; an enemy in common 
life. 
God's benifon go with vou, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of 
J, Stafjpeare 
Fo-e'd hy thy worth, thy foe in death become, 
Thy irsend has lodg’d thee in a coftly tomh. 
Dryden's Fables 
Thy defects to Know, 
Make uie of ev’ry friend, and ev'ry foe. 
3. Anopponent 5 an i} wither. 
He that confiders and cnquires into the reafon 
of things, is counted a fre tu received ductrincs 
Wattson the Mind 


Fo'zuan. ne f. [from foe and. man.) 
Enemy in war; antagoniit, Obfolete. 
Here haunts tnat herd, and docs his daily fpoil ; 

Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

Andever ready for your foeman fell, Fairy Q. 

What valiant feeman, like to Autumn’s corn, 
Have we mow’d down in top of all thcir pride ° 
Shaktfpeare's Herry vi. 


FO'ETUS. n. fo (Latin.] The child in 
the womb after it is perfedtly formed : 
but before it is called embrio. Quincy. 

A fætus, in the mother’s womb, differs not 
much from the ftate of avepetable. Lecke. 

FOG. a. f. [ fog, Damin, a ttorm.} A 
thick mitt; a moiit denfe vapour near 
the furface of the laud or water. 

Infect her beauty, 
“You fenfuck’d fogs drawn Ly the powr’ful fun, 
To fall and blat her pride. Suak/p. King Leur. 


Vor, I. 


Pepe 


DOI 


Leifer mitts and fæi than thofe which cas cred 
Greees with bulong adaknels, preicnt grout alter- 
ations in tae fm and moun, R ileng’ 

Fiy, Wy, propoane Jogi M far hence Ay aways 
Taint not the pure Ittesins of the lprw ging day, 
With your duil thiences at is tur you 
To fit and teuule upuan night's heavy brow. 

Crauparu- 

Fogs we freqttent!y ovcrve after funfetsinys 
even in our hoticit months. n ued andra. 

Foo. mf. | Pzagiuin, iow Latin, Gra- 
MEN A [O06 jbe Iegis Lacatarn pro ogag)- 
Leges furl. Scotice. } Wficrgratss grals 
which grows an autumn taiter the hiy 1s 
mowi. 

Eo'ccrewa cdéve [fromfogey.]. Millily ; 
darkly ; cluudily. 

Folcainesssomn A ffrom foggy. } The 
flare of being dark or milly 3 cloudinefs ; 
miflinels. 

Fo'oay. adj. [from foc. } 

te Mity; cloudy ṣà dank ; full of moift 
vapours. 

Alas! while we are weapt ia fogzy amit 
Of our {elf-lovg, tv pathuns do ceccive, 

We think they hurt, when muft thcy du aft. 
Siduey. 

And Phebus Aying fo, mot. thameful fgit, 
His bluthing face in foggy clouds implys, 

And hides tor hame. Spens”. 

' Whence hve they this matle? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw anc dull? 
Shuk/peare’s Henry vw. 
Ascleere Phebus, when fome foggy cluud 
Hisa brightneve trom the world-a while doth 
_throwd, 
Doth by degrees beginne to fhew his light. 
a Brown 

Let not aibe fubjcét tovany, foggy noifome- 
Nels, frony fens ormasfics near adjomivg. 

l Wotton’ s Architecture. 

About Michaelinas, the Weather fair, and by no 
meats foggy, retire yourrareit plants. £vc/y7. 

z. Cloudy in underftanding ; dull. 

Fou. interyec?. [from "pah, Saxon, an 
enemy.] An interjection of abhorrence : 
as if-one {hould at fight of any thing 
hated cry out a foe! 

Not to afeét many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degrec, 
Whereto we ice in all things nature tends, 

Feh ‘one may fmell in tuch a will molt rank, 
Foul dif portion; ouzh unnatural. Stat/p 

FOIBLE. n. f. (French,] A weak fide ; 
a blind fide; a failing. 

He knew the tabte of uaman nature. Friend. 

The witty men jometimes have fente enungh 
tu Know titer own jorhe ana therefore they craf- 
tiy Ihun the attacks of 2igumeut. Watts. 


To FOUL. aysa. [afolr, to wound,,old 
French. } 
1. To putto the worlt; to defeat; though 


without a complete victory. 
Amazement tei2 a 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to fee 
Thus jor their mighticit. Miton. 
Leader of thofc armies brizht, 
Which bui th’ gmnipetcat none could have foil'd, 
Milt oN. 
Yet there furye& nor: Tto thee difclofe 
Wrat inward thence I feel, not therefore fail'd : 
Who meet with various obyc&s, from the fenfe 
Varioufly reprelenting: yet {till free, 
Approve the belt, and follow what I approve. 
Milton, 
Strange, that vour fingers fhould the pencil fo:/, 
Without the help of colours or of oil! Mallo, 
He had been foiled in the cure, and had leit it 
tu nature. ifeman’s Surgery. 
In their confli@s with fin they have heen fo 
often foiled, that they nuw Celpair of ever getting 
the day, 


Galamy's Scrmos, 


FOT 


Virtue, difdain, defpair, I oft nave tiy'd; 
And, Jaini, have with new arm my foe cetyl, 
D yton, 
Bur I, theconfort of the thunderer, 
Have.wag'd a long and untuccefsful wa: ; 
With various ats and aos in vain n: 


ve ioil’d, 
And by a murtal man at length ain ford. Dey 


2. [ fouiller; Vrench.} To blunt; todull. 
When light-wing'd toys 
OF feather‘d.Cupid far/, with wauton dulnefs, 
My fpeculative and othic'd intruments. Shasfp. 
3. Tao defeat 5, to puzzle, 
Whilit I an foliowing onc character, J, ane 
crofs'd in my way by another, and put up fuch 
a variety of odd creatures in both fexes, thar 
they fo the fcent of one another, and puzzle the 
Chace. alddifor . 
Fort. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
L A defeat; a mifcarriage; an adran- 
tage gained without a complete conguett. 
We of thy cunning had no aitlidence ; 
One fudden fai shall never brecd diltruft. Srak/. 
W holoever overthroweth his mate in tuch fur’, 
as that cither his back, or the one fhoulder, and 
‘contiary ucel do touch the ground, fhall he ac- 
counted to give the fall: if he be endangered, 
and make a narrow efcape, it is call’d a fcil. 
Curew, 
So after many a forl the tempter proud, 
Renewing freih affaults, admidk his pride, 
Fell whence he ituad ta ice his victor fall. 
When age fhali level me ro impotence, 
Ard {weaning pleafuie Icave me on the ford. 
Sourkers, 


Ali, 


Death never won a fluke with greater toi), 

Nor e’er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden, 
2. [ feuille, French.) Joeat gilding. 

A fiately palace, built of {quared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whore walis were high, but nothing rong nor 

thick, 
And golden foil all overthem difplay’d. Furry Q. 

Fame isno plant that grows on mortal fuil, 
` or inthe gliftering fos? 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
Milton, 


5- Something of another colour near which 


jewels are fet to raife their luitre. 
As the a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for forlof his miik-white to terve, Sideyo 
Like bright metal ona fullen ground, 
My reformation guttering o’er my fault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and aterat- more eves, 
Than that which hath no ford to fet it off. Snub, 
The tullen patfuge of thy weary Reps 
Etteema foi’, whereia thou art to dcr 
The precivus tewcl of thy kome. S426: peare. 
"Tis the property of all true diamonds tuunite 
the far’ clutely to itlelf, aud thereby better aug- 
ment its luitre: the foil is a uuxture of mawica 
and burnt ivory. Crrew's Mity tum. 
Hestur has aferl to fet hirn off: we oppufe the 
Incontinence ot Paristo the temperance uf Hev- 
tor. Browne on the Otffry. 


4. [from fouiller, French.} A blunt {word 
ufed in fencing. 
He that piays the king fhail be welcome; h.s 
majetty thall nave tribute of me : the adventurous 
knight thall ufe his for! and target. Stuk/peare. 


Fo'iLER. n. f. [from foil.] One who 


has gained advantage over another. 


To VOIN. o.n. [ foindre, Fr. Skinner. ] 
To puth in fencing, : 
He hew'd, and lafh'd, and farn’d, and thun- 
cer’d blows, 
A every way did fcek mto his life ; 
Ne plate, ne mail, could ward fo mighty throws, 
But vie'ded patfave to his crucl knife. Furry Q. 
He cares not what mitchief he doth, if his 
weapon be out: he will fosa like any devil; he 
will {pare neither man, woman, nor child. 
Shak/(peare’s Henry vit. 
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Then both, no moment loft, at once advance 
Agatnit each other, arm’d With fword and lance : 
They lJath, they foin, they pafs, they ftrive to 

bore 
Their coiflets, and the thinneft parts explore. 
Dryden. l 
Foix. n. f. [from the verb.] Athrutt; 
adv. 


a pufh 
[from foin.] 
pufhing ar 


FOININGLY. 
Fo'rson. n. f- [poryon, Sax.] Plenty ; 
abundance. Oct of ufe. 

Pay juftly thy tithes, whatfoever thou be, 
That God may in bleiing fend foijon to thee. 

Tuffer. 

Be wilful to kill, and unfkilful to ftore, 

And look for no fojon, I tell thee before. Tuffer. 
Nature fhould bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all forfon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. Shak/peare’s Temp. 

As thote that feed grow full, as bloifoming 

time 
That from the feednefs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foifon; fo her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth his full lth and hufbandry, Sutip. 
Zo Foist. v.a. [ faufer, French.] To 
infert by forgery. 

Left negligence or partiality might admit or 
foift ìn abufes and corruption, an archdeacon was 
appointed to take account of their doings. Carew. 

Forge law, and foi/? into tome by place 
Of fome old rotten roll. Drydens Don. Se! ‘aft. 


For'stiness. n. f. [from foi/ty.] Fuiti- 
nefs; mouldinefs. 
Drefs mufard, and lay it 


Ina 


ìn céllar 


u 
fweet, R 
Lett foifiness make it for table unmeet. Tuffer. 
Foisty. adj. (See Fusty.] Mouldy ; 
fulty. 


FOLD. 2. f. (paleo, pals; Saxon.] 
3. The ground in which fheep are confined. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field | 
Part arable and tilth ; whcreon were fheaves 
New reap'd; the other part, fheepwalks a 

feds. Milton. 
Tn thy book record their groans, | 
Who were thy theep, and ia their ancient fokt 
Eliin. i\friton. 
2. The place where fheep are houfed. 

Time drives the fiocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, | 
And all complain of cares to come. 

3. The flock of fheep. f | 

And this you fee I icarcely drag along, 

Who ycaning on tne rocks has left her young, 
The hope and promife of my failing fold. Dryd. 
4. A limit ; ; a boundary. 

Secure Poh meeting, they're dittin& ly roll'd ; 

Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadfir! fo/d, 
Cree-h. 


R alzigh. 


FOL 


The inward coat of a lion’s flomach has 
ftronger folds than a human, but in other things 
not much different. Arbuthnot, 


6. From the foregoing fignification is de- 


rived the ufe of Fold in compofition. 
Fold fignifies the fame quantity added : 


as two fold, twice the quantity ; fwenty 
fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit; fome an hundred fold, fome fixty fold, 
fome thirty fold. Matthew. 

At laft appear 
Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid roof, 


And thrice three ford the gates: three folds were 
brafs, 


Three iron, three of adamantine rock. 
Their martyr’d blood and athes fow 
O’erall th’ Italian tields, where Aill doth fway 


The triple tyrant; that from thefe may grow 
A hundred fold. Milton. 


To Foun. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To thut fheep in the fold. 
Tae ftar that bids the fhepherd folt, 
Now the top of hexv’n doth hold. Milton 
We fec tnat the falling of theep helps ground, 
as well by their warmth as by their compoft. 
Bacer’s Natural [liftory. 
She in pens his fucks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy ftore, 
With winc to drive away the cold, 
And untought dainties of the poor. 
2. Toenclofe; to include; to fhut. 
We will defcend and fo/d him in our arms. 
Siak/peare’s Richard 11. 
Witnefs my fon, now inthe fhade of death, 
Whofe bright outfhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs foldedup. Shas {peare. 
The fires i’ th’ lowelt hell fold in the people ! 
Shatfpeare’s Coriolanus. 


2a aa Saxon.}] To double; to com- 
plicate. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Asa vefture fhalt thou f/d them up. Heb, 
Yet a little flcep, a littie Number, a little fo/d- 
ing of the hands to flecp. rowerbs. 
They he folden together as thorns. Nahum. 


I have feen her rite from ker bed, unlock her 
clofet, take forth paper, fola it, write upon ’t, 
readit, fealit, aad again return to bed. Shak/p, 

Confcious of its own impotcncc, it folds its 
arms in defpair, and fits curing in a corner. 


Collier of Katy. 
Both furl their fails, and ftrip them for the 
heht; 


Their foided theets difmifs the ufelefs air. 
To FoLD. w m 

the fame kind ; 

the fame kind. 


Thetwolcavcsof the one door were folling, and 
the two leaves of the other duor were folding, 


Dryd. 


I Acngs. 


if . [from rilb, Saxon, ] A double; a] FOLTA’CEOUS. adj. [ foliaceus, from 


complication ; an involution; one part 


added to another; one part doubled 
upon another. 
She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folis of favour! Shak[peare 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were thiowdcd 
in a number of fe/ds of lincn, befmeared with 
gums Bucon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
Not with indented wave, the ferpent then 
Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 
Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower'd 
Feit above fold, a furging maze! Ailton. 
Let the draperies be nobly fpread upon the 
body, and let the folds be large: the parts fhould 
be uften traverfed by the flowing of the folls. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
With fear and wonder feiz'd, the crowd be- 
holds 
Tlie gloves of death, with feven diftinguith'd folds 
ot tough bull hides, Dryden's Virgil. 


folium, Latin} Confifting of laminz or 
leaves. 

A piece of another, confifting of an outer cruit, 
of a ruddy talky ipar, and a blue talky fodjacecus 
fpar. Woodward on Foffils. 


Fo uiace. n. f. [ fohum, Latin; feuillage, 
French.] Leaves; tufts of E the 
apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columas are fincly engraven with 
fruits and foliage, that run twilting about them 
from the very top to the bottom. Addifon, 

When fwelling buds their od`rous foliage fhed, 
And gently harċen into fruit, the wife 


Sparc not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Reduncant. Philips. 


To To'rtate. ©. a. [ foltatus, folium, 
Latin.] To beat into laminæ or leaves. 
Gold Jwiuted) or any metal faliuted, clcaveth. 

I pacon, 


To clofe over another of 
to join with another of 


FOL 


If gold be foliated, and held between yeur 
eyes and the light, the light looks of a greenifh 
blue. Neruton’s Opticks. 

TPN TION, n. f. [foliatio, folium, Lat. ] 

. The act of beating into thin leaves. 

2: Foliation is one of the parts of a flower, 
being the collection of thofe fugacious 
coloured leaves called petala, which con- 
flitute the compafs of the flower; and 
fometimes guard the fruit seve fuc- 
ceeds the foliation, as in apples and 
pears, and fometimes ftand within it, as 
in cherries aud apricots; for thefe, being 
tender and pulpous, and coming forth 
in the fpring, would be injured by the 
weather, if they were not lodged up 
within their flowers. Quincy. 

Fo'LIATURE. n. f. [from folium, Latin. ] 
The fiate of Beings hammered into leaves. 

Did, 

FOLIO. n.f. (in folio, Latin.] A large 
book of which the pages are formed by 
a fheet of paper once doubled. 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progrefs in 
Knowicdge, though they had read over more 
fios. Watts on the Mind, 

Fo'LIOMORT. ad’. [ foliummortuum, Lat. } 
A dark yellow; the colour of a leaf 
faded : ‘tenet ‘called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, 
and the extcrivur cortex of a folicrmort colour, 

Woodward on Foff: 

FOLK. n. /. [polc, Saxon; volk, Dutch. 
it is properly a noun colleétive, and has 
no plural but by modern corruption. | 

. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with afking quef- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy, but 
rather fitting to hs dulor dolorous difcourfes of 
tneir own and otlier folks misfortune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his fitter, had his 
marriage in fhort time blet, for fo are foie wont 


to fay, how unhappy fo cver the cnildren after 
grow, witha fon. 


Sidney. 
When with greateft art he fnoke, 
You’d think he talk’d like other folk; 
For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hudibras,. 


2. Nations; mankind. 


Thou fhalt judge the folk rightcoufly, and go- 
vern the nations upon earth. Pfalms, 
3. Any kind of people as difcriminated 
from others. 
The tiver thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between; 
And the old folik, time’s doting chronicles, 
Say it did fo a little time before. Shak/peare, 
Anger is a kind of batenefs; as it appears 
well in the weaknefs of children, women, old 
folksy and fick folks. Bacon, 


4. Itis now ufed only in familiar or bur- 
lefcue language. 
Oid good man Dobfon of the green, 
Remembers he tne tree has teen, 
And goes with folks to thew the fight.  Swif¢, 
He walk’d and wore a threadbare cloak ; 
He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. 
Swift, 
Fo'LkMOTE. n. f. [from folk and more, ] 
Thofe hills were appointed for two fpecial ufes, 
and built by two feveral nations: the one is that 
which you call f</Amores, built by the Saxons, 
and fignifies in the Saxon a mecting of folk 
Spenfer on Ireland, 
Fo':uicLe. n. f. { folliculus, Latin. } 


1. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats. 
Although there be no eminent and circular 
follicle, no round bag or veficle, which long cone 
taineth this humour; yet ts there a manite(t ree 
ceptacie of choles fiona the liver into the guts. 


brown, 


FOL 


2, Follicle isa term in botany fignifying 
feed-veffels, capfula teminalis, or cafe, 
which fome fruits and feeds have over 
them; asthat of the alkengi, pedicu- 
lari:, &c. Quincy. 

7o FO'LILOW. v.a. [yolztan, Saxon; 
volgen, Dutch. ] 

1. To go after; not before, or fide by 
fide. 


I had rather, forfooth, go before you like a 
man, than fol/ow him like adwarf. Shuk/peare. 
Him and all tus train 
Follow’d in bright proceffion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. Afi/ton. 
What could I do, 
But folleve fttrait, invihtbly thus led ? Milton. 
3. To purfue asan enemy; to chafe. 
Where ranks fell thickett was indeed the place 
To feck Sehafiian, through a track of death 
l folow'd him by groans of dying foes. Dry. 
3. lo accompany ; not to forfake. 
Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is as here, and will be found alike 
Pycient, and of his prefence many a fign 
Still fodlowusng thee, ttl compatting thee round 
With goodnets and paternal love, his face 
Exprets, andof his Reps the track divine. Milton. 
Up he rode, 
Fillow'd with acclamation and the found 
Syimphonious of ten thoutand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies. Milton. 


4. To attend asa dependant. 

And the three eldcit fons of Jefe went and 
followed Saul to the katte. 1 Samuc!, 
Le: not the muic then flatter iawlefs (way, 

Nor foliow fortune whereYhe leads the way. Pope. 
. To goafter, asa teacher. 
Not yielding over to old age his country de- 
lights, he was atthat time fullowing a merlin. 
Shiney. 
Soine pious tears the pitying hero paid, j 
And felow’d with his cyes the fleeting fnace. 
Dryden's FEncid. 
We fellow fate, which does too faf purine, 
Dryd:n. 
6. To fucceed in order of time. 
Such follow him as fhal! be regiite:’d, 
Part good, part bad, of bad the longer {cyoll. 
Aleson. 
Signs fellowing figns, lead on the mighty year. 
Pope. 
7, To be confequential in argument, as 


effe€ts to caules. 

I laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, fhrink and fear 
What yet they know mutt falow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain Milto’, 

8. To imitate; to copy asa pupil; or to 
be of an opinion or party. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter 
and better, others, whom we much more aftc¢t, 
leaving it for newer, and changing it tor worfe, 
we had rather follow the perfections of them 
whom we like not, than in derects refemble them 
whom we love. Hoo ker. 

[1] patterns are fure to be fo/lowed more than 
good rules. Locke. 


9. To obey; to obferve, as a guide or 
direction. 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their 
only rule of faith are out of the church, then all 
who fo/iow the council of Trent are no chrftians. 

Liliez fon. 
Moft men admire 
Virtue, who follow not her lore. 

Fair virtue fhould I fo//aw thee, 
I fhould be naked and alone, 

For thou art not in company, 
And (carce art to be found in one. Evelyn. 

10. To purfue as an object of defire. 

Fallow peace with all men. Hebrews. 

Follow not that which is evil, John. 


Par, Regain’d. 


FOL 


tr. To confirm by new endeavours ; to 
keep up indefatigably. i 
Tücy bound themfelves to his laws and obedi- 
ence; and in cafe it had been followed upon them, 
as it fhould have been, they thould have been re- 
duced to perpetual civility. E ! Spenfer. 
12. Toattend to; to be buñed with. 
He that undertaketh and jo//owerk other men’s 
bufinefs for gain, thall fall into fuits. Ecclus. 
1 Fo'LLOw. v. n. 
1. To come after another. 
The famine thall fo//ow clofe after you. 
Welcome all that lead or fallow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 
2, To attend fervileiy. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion, 
That in the nature of their lords rebels : 


As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
Shak/peare’s King Lear. 


fer. 
Ben Fonfor, 


3. To be pofteriour in time. 
4. Tobe confequential, as effeé to caufe. 
If the negle& or abule of liberty to cxaminc 
what would really and uly make for his happi- 
nefs miflead him, the mifcarriages that follow 
on it mull be imputed to his awn eleétion. Locke. 
To tempt them to dv what is neither for their 
own ror the good of thofe under their cate, great 
mifchiefs cannot but fo//orw, Locke. 
5. To be confequential, as inference to 


remifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes 
dwa:fs, and fomctimes giants in the world ; yct it 
dues not folisw that there muft be fuch in cvery 
age, nor in every country. Temple 

Dangerous doctrine muft neceffarily fol/ow, 
from making all political power to he nothing clfe 
bur Adam’s paternal power. Locke. 

6. To continue endeavours; to perfevere. 

Then fhall we know, if we follow on to know 

the Lord. Hofea. 


Fo':iower. a. f. [from follow, ] 
t. One who comes after another ; not be- 
fore him, or fide by lide. 

Lit:le gaflant, you were wont to bea fol/ower ; 
but now you are a leader; whether nad you ra- 
ther lead mine cyes, or eye your matter’s heels ? 

Stak fpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor, 

No ftop, no tay, but clouds of tund arife; 

Spurn’d and caft backward on the fod/ower's eyes. 
Dryden, 
2. One who obferves a guide or Icader. 

The undeiftanding that fhould be eyes to the 
blind faculty of the will, is blind itfelf; and fu 
brings all the inconveniencies that attend a blind 
follower, under the conduét of a blind guide. 

South's Sermons. 
3. Anattendant or dependant. 
No fe/fowwery but a tricnd. 
4. An affociate ; a companion. 

How accompanied, can’tt thou tell that ? 

— With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry iv. 


Pope. 


5. One under the command of ancther. 

I hold it no wifdam to leave unto the Srith 
chicfs too much command over their kindred, but 
rather withdraw their followers from them as 
much as may be, and gather them under the 
command ot law. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

And fore’d Encas, when his thips were lott, 
To leave lus fa//cwers on a foreign coat. 


Dryden's sEncid 


6. A fcholar ; an imitator ; a copier. 

Be ye followers of me, cven as I am of Chrift. 
1 Corinthians. 
The true profeffion of chriftianity inviolably 

engages all its followers to do good to all men. 
Sprat’s Sermons. 
Every one’s idea of identity will not be the 
fame that Pythagoras and thoufands of his fel- 
lowers have. Locke. 
The church of Smyrna prefeffed they worthily 
loved the martyrs, as the difciples and fedlowers 


row 


of our Lord; and hecaufe of their exceaifing 
great affection to their King and thcir matter. 
Nel/ov, 
The fludious head or gen’rous mind, i 
Follower of God, or fiend of human kind, 
Poct or patriot, rofe but to reftore 
The faith and moral nature gave hefore. 
7. One of the fame faction or party. 
Fo'LLY. n. f. (folie, French. J 
1. Want of underflanding ; weaknefs of 
intellect. 
This is folly childhood’s guide, 
This is childhood at her fide. Haws frvorth, 
2. Criminal weaknefs ; depravity of mind. 
Think’{t thou, that duty thould have dread to 
{pcak, 
When pow'r to flattery bows? To plainnefs 
honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls.  SAut/p. 
3. Act of negligence or paffion unbecom- 
ing gravity or deep wifdom. In this 
fenfe it has a plural. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themtelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himfelf would bluth 


Pepe. 


To fce me thus transformed to a boy. Shak/p. 
Thy hum’rous vein, thy pleafing folly, 
Lies all negicéted, all forgot. Prior, 


Leave tuch to trifle with more grace and cafe, 

Whom folly pleafes, or whole falles pleafe. Pope. 
To FOME'NT. v. a. ([fomentor, Latin ; 

fomenter, French. ] 
1. To cherifh with heat. 

Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power, and warm'd. 
Milton, 

2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

He fomenred the hcad with opiates to procure 
fleepy and a folution of opium in water to foment 
the forelicad. Arbuthnot. 

. To encourage; to fupport; to cherifh. 

They love their givings, and foment their deeds 
no lefs than parents do their children. Hotton. 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 
Since nature gave, and thou foment’/i my fires. 

Dryer, 

They are troubled with thofe ill humours, 

which they themfclves infufcd and fomented in 


them. Locke. 
Fomenta tion, n. f. [ fomentation, Fr. 
from foment. ] 


1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called 
alfo f{tuping, which is applying hot 
flannels to any part, dipped in medi- 
cated decoétions, whereby the fteams 
breathe into the parts, and difcufs ob- 
ftrudied humours. Quincy. 

Fomentation calleth forth the humour by va- 
pours ; but yet, in regard af the way made by 
the poultis, draweth gently the humours out : for 
it is a gentle fomesrarion, and hath withal a mix- 
ture of Tome fupefadive. Bacon's Nas. Hifi. 

2, Thelotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phy ficians, 
aud the lotions or famentations by the nurfes. 

AIrbuthnot on Coint. 

Fome’nter. m. f. [from foment.] One 
that foments; an encourager; a fup- 

orter. 

Thcfe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt 
to the body pulitick at home, being like humours 
lirred in the natural without evacuation, fo did 
they produce difadvantageaus effects abroad ; and 
better had it been, that the railers and femerrers 
of them had never {prung up. Houel. 

Fon. n. f. [Scott. A word now obfolete. J 
A fool; an idiot. 

Sicker I hold him for 3 greater fon, 

That loves the thing he cannot purchale. Spesfer. 

FOND. adj. [ fon, Scottith. A word of 
which I have found no fatisfactory ety- 

Gee 


FON 


mology. To fonne is in Chaucer to doat, 
to be foolifh. ] 
1. Foolify; filly ; indifcreet ; imprudent; 
injudicious. 
That the Grecians or gentiles ever did think it 
a fond or unlikely way to feek men’s converfion 
by fermons, we have not heard. Hooker 
Re was beaten vut of all love of learning by a 
fend {chool-matter. Afcham. 
Tellthefe fad women, 
Tis fend to wail inevitable Rrokes, 
As ’tis to laugh at them. Shat/peare’s Corioi. 
Grant I may never prove fo fond 
To trult man on his oath or bond. 

I am weaker than a woman’s tcar, 
Tamer than feep, fonder than ignorance. Shak/. 
Fond thoughts may fall into fome idle brain ; 
But onc belief of all, is ever wife. Davies. 
Thou feet 

How fultly to detain thee I devife, 
Inviting thee to hear while I relate ; 
Fond! were it not in hope of thy reply. Milton. 
So fond are mortal men, 
Fall'n into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themfelvest’ invite. Adi/son. 
’Twas nat revenge for griev'd Apotlo’s wrong 
Thole afs’s cars on Midas’ temples hung; 
But fond repentance c: his happy wifh. Waller. 
Bur reafon with your fund religion fights ; 
For many gods are many inħnites. Dryden 
This is ford, becaufe itis the way to cheat tby- 
felf. Tilat fon. 
2. Triffing ; valued by folly. 
Not with fod thekels of the teftcd gold, 
Oz ftones, whofe rate are either rich or puor 
As fancy valucs them. = Shuk/p. Meaf. for Moj. 
3. Foolifhly tender; injudicioufly indul- 
gent. 
-I’m a foolith fond wife. 
Like Venus I’ll thine, 
Be fond and he fue. Add ‘fon. 
4. Pleafed in too great a degree ; foolilhly 
delighted: with of. 
Fame is in itfelf a real good, if we may bc- 
lieve Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. 
Dryden. 


Shakfpeare. 


Adldijon. 


I, fond cf my well-chofen feat, 
My pictures, medals, books complete.  Prisr. 
Some are fo foral to know a great deal at once, 
and love to talk of things with freedom and bold- 
nefs before they thoroughly underftand them. 
Watt: on the Mind. 


Tə Fonn. 2. a. [fromthe adjedtive. } 
To Fo’xote. § To treat with great in- 


culgence; to carefs; to cocker. 
Howe’er unjuft your jcalcufy appear, 

It does my pity, not my anger move; 

PI fond it as the froward child of love. Dryden, 
When midit the fervour of the feait, 

The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thce on-her breaft, 

And with (rect «fles in her arms conftrains, 

Trou may’ t infuse the venom in her veins. 

Drydens Æneid. 

They are allowed to kifs the child at mecting 

and parting; but a profefior, who always ftands 

by, will not fufier them to ufe any foxdling cx- 

prefhons. Seif. 


Ta Fonn, vn. To be fond of; on b 


jn love with; to dote on. 


f 


How will this fadge? My mafter leves her 


deasty ; 
And I, poor mor ter, fond as much on kim ; 
And fhe, siftaken, icems to dete on me. 

i Saakjprare 


Fo'npLeR, n. f. [from feond.] One who 


fondles. 


Fo'nptns. af. [from fondle.) A per- 
fon or thing much fondled or carefled ; 
fomething regarded with great affeCtion. 

Pavtivlity in a paient is commonty unlucky ; 
for fan dings are in danger to be made fools, and 
the children that are kealt cockercd make the veit 


L?F fir unge. 


and wilet men. 


FON 


The bent of our own minds may favour any 
opinion or action, thar may fhew it to be a fond- 
ling of our own. Locke. 

Any body would have gueffed mifs to» have 
been bred up under a cruel ttepdame, and John 
to be the fondling of a tender mother, Arbuth. 

Bred a fondi:ng and an heirets, 
Drefs’d like any lady may’ refs ; 
Cocker’d by the fervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground. 

Fo'Noty. adv. [from fond. ] 
1. Foolifhly; weakly; imprudently; in- 
judicioufly. 

Nott thallowly did you thefe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolithly fent hence. 

Shakfpeare’s Henry 1v. 
Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him {peak fondly, like a frantick man. 
Shakfpeare's Richard 11. 

Ficinus foud/y advifeth, for the prolongation of 
life, that a vein be opened in the arm of fome 
wholefome young man, and the blood to be 
fucked. Bacon's Natural Hifiury. 

The military mound 
The Britifh files tranfcend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fonc/y brav'd their fate. 
Philips. 

Some valuing thofe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we merit honour then, 

When we but praitc ourfelves in other men. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Under thofe facred Icaves, fecure 
From common lightning of the fkies, 
He fordly thought ke might endure 
The fakes of Ardclia’s eyes. Swift. 


2. With great or extreme tendernefs. 

Ev'n beture tke fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched fylph too fondly interpos’d : 
Fate urg`å the flheers, and cut the fylph in twain. 
Pope 
Fondly or feverely kind. Savage. 
Fo’xnpness. a. f. [from ford. | 
1. Foolifhnefs; weaknefs; want of fenfe ; 
want of judgment. 

Feadszfs it were for any, beirg free, 

To covet fetters, though they goiucn be. Spenfer. 
2. Foolifh tendernefs. 
My heart had fill fume foolith fordne/s for thee; 
But hence! ’tis gone: I give it to the winds. 
Addijan' i Cuto. 
Hopelefs mother ! 
W hofe fomdnefs could compare hey mortal offspring 
To thotc which fair Latona bore to Jove. Prior 
3. Tender paffion. 
Your jealoufy perverts my meaning ftill; 
My very hate is conftrued into fondnefs 
A Philips’ Diftret Mother. 

Corinna, with that youthful air, 
Is thirty, and a hit to (pare : 

Her fordnefs for a certain carl 
Began when I was but a girl, 
4. Unreafonable hxing. 

They err that cither through indulgence ro 
otters, or fon dnefs to any fin in themfelves, fub- 
ftitute for repentance any thing that is tefs than a 
fincere refolution of new obedience, attended 
with faithful endeavour, and mect fruits of this 
change. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Foxe. n. f. Plural of foe. Obfolete. 
A barbarous troup of clownith fone.  Spenfer. 


Font. n.f. [ fons, Latin; fonte, French. } 
A ftone veficl in which the water for 
holy baptifm is contained inthe church. 

The prefenting of infants atthe holy font is by 
their godfathers. ficoker 
I have no name, no title ; 
No, not that natae was given me at the fone. 
Shakf{peare’s Richard 11. 

Fon'Taner. n. f [ fontanelle, French.) 

An iffue ; a difcharge opened in the body. 


A perfon pliethorick, fubject to not defluxions, 
was adwaled to afentane/in her arm, s9ifeman. 


Swift. 


FOO 


FONTA'NGE. n.f. [from the name of 
the firk wearer.) A knot of ribands on 
the top of the headdrefs. Out of ufe. 

Thofe old-fafhioned foutanges rofe an ell above 
the head : they were pomted like ftceples, and had 


long loofe pieces of crape, which were tringed, and 
hung down their backs. Alddi fon, 


FOOD. n. f. [ywdan, Saxon; veeder, 
Dutch, to feed; feed, Scottihh. ] 


te Vidtuals; provilion for the mouth. 
On my knees I bez, 
That you'll vouchiafe me raiment, bed, and fad, 
Siakfpeare, 

Much food is in the tillage of the poor. Prov, 

Under my lowly roof thou haft vouchfaf'd 
Tu enter, and thefe earthly fruits to talle; 

Food not of angels, yet accepted fo, 
As that more willingly thou cculd'® not feem 
At heav'n’s high feats t' have fed. Milton, 
They give us food, which may with nectar vie, 
And wax tnat does the abfent fun fupply. Waler. 
2. Any thing that nourithes. 
Give me fome muifick: mufick, moody food 
Or us that trade in love. Shak/peare, 
O dear fon Edgar, 
The food of thy abufed father’s wrath, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
I'd fay, I had eyes again. Shakf{p King Lear, 
Foo pru. ad. [ food and full.) Fruit- 
ful; tull of tood; plenteous. 
There Tityus was to fee, who took his birth 
From heav'n, his nurfing from the fosaful earth, 
Dryden. 
Foo’py. ad. [from food.}] - Eatable ; fit 
fo: food. : 
To vefiels, wine fhe drew ; 
And into well tew'd facks pour'd food) meal. 
Chapman, 
FOOL. n.f. [_fol, Welch ; fol, Iflandick ; 
fel, French. ] 
t. One to whom nature bas denied realon; 
a natural ; an idiot. 

Do'ft thou call me fool, boy ? 

—All thy other titles thou haft given away that 
thou watt born with. . Shak/pecre, 

Tic fcc? multitude, thar chufe by how, 

Not learning more than the tond cye duth teach,. 
Which pry. not to the interior. SAuk{pzare. 

It may be afked, whether the eldett fon, being 
a fos/, faall inherit paternal power before the 
younger, a wife man, Lecke. 

He thanks his fiars le was not born a foe., 

Pope. 
2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 
The fasl hath faid in his heart there is no God. 
Pfulas. 
3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thaught knowing, you muit Niit put the 

fost upon all mankind. Dryden's Fuvens:, Prej. 
4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon; 
a jeter. 

Where ’s my knave, my fală Go yen and call 
my fool hitler, Sielfpeare's hing Lear, 

I fcorn, although theu drudge, to be their fool 
or jcfter. Nr'ton. 

If this difguife fit not naturally on fo giave a 
perfon, yet it may become him better than that 
fools coat. Dinhkam, 

5. To play the Foor. To play pranks 
like a hired jeter; to jett; to make 
fport. 

I returning where I iefehis armour, found ano- 
ther inftcad thereof, and armed mydclf therein to 
play the fool, Sidney. 

6. To play the Foor. ‘To a& like one 
void of common underflanding. 

Well, thus we play the fool with the time, and 
the fpirits of the wile ft in the clouds and mock 
Cs. SAat/pears’s Howry we 

Is it wosth the name of freedom to ke at li- 
berty to play the foo! and draw fhanit ard mifery 
ujana man’s flrs Lecke, 


FOO 


FOO 


7. To make a Foor of. To difappoint 3} Footwa’ery. adj. { fool andhappy.} Lucky 


to defeat. 

’Twere as good a decd as to drink when a 
man’s a-hungry, tu challenge nun to tne ficld, 
and then to break promite with him, and make a 
fool of kim. Shakfpeare’s Twelfth Nighe. 

Zo Foor. v n. [from the noun.}] To 
trifle ; totoy; to play ; to idle ; to fpor. 

l, in this kind of merry sealing, am nothing to 
you; fo you may continue and laugh at nothing 
will. Shatfpeare’s Tenpft. 

Foo? not; for all may havc, 
If they dare cry, a glorious lite, a grave. 
Herbert. 

If you have the luck to be court-fusls, thofe 
that have cither wit or honcfty, you may fesl 
withal, and fpare not. Dahon. 

It mutt be an Mdufrious youth that provides 
agiinit age; and he that foo/s away the one, mutt 
either beg or {tarve in the other. L Efrange. 

He muf be happy that knows the true meit- 
fures of fosling. L'I pi ange. 

ls this àa time for fooling ? Dryden. 

To FooL. v. a. 
1. To treat with contempt; to difappoint ; 


to fruitrate; to defeat. 
Ang fhailit in more fhame be further fpoken, 
That you are fool’, diftacded, and hook off? 
Shakfpeare’s Henry 1x. 
Him over-weaning 
To aver-reach; but with the terpent mecting, 
Fool'd and beguil'd. , Milton's Pavadife Leff. 

If men loved to be deceived and fozled about 
their fpiritual citate, they cannot take a turer 
courfe than by taking their neiginbour’s word for 
that, which can be known only from their own 
heart. Scuth. 

When I confider life, ’tis all a cneat; 

For foot d with hope, men favour the deceit. Dryd 

Pm tir’d with waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which feo’s us young, and beggars us when old. 

Diyden. 

I would advife this blinded fet of men not to 
give ercdit to thefe, by whom they have been fv 
often fooled and impofed upon. dddifon’s Freehold. 

2. To infatuate; to make foolifh. 

If it be you that Rir thefe daughters hearts 
Agiinft their father, feof me act to much 
To bcar it tamely. Shak fpeare’s King Lear. 

When l am read, thou feign'it a weak applaule, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackcit 2 caulc: 
This but thy judginent foe/s; the other way 
Would both tny folly and thy fpite betray. 

Ben Fonfon. 
It were an handfume plot, 
But full of aifficulties, and uncertain : 
And he’s fu fool'd with downiigkt honefty, 
He'll ne’er believe it. Denham’ i Sophy. 

A long and eternal adicu to all unlawful plea- 
fures: J will no lounger be fooled or impofed 
upon by them. Caluny's Sermons. 

A boor of Holland, whofe cares of growing {till 
richer ard richer, perhaps fos? him fo far as tu 
make kim enjoy lefs in his riches thai others in 
poverty. Temple. 

3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his money. 
Foo'LBORN. adj. [focland born.] Foolith 
from the birth. 

Reply not to me with a foolhorn jest. 

Foo’rery. a. /. [from fool, ] 
1. Habitual folly. 

Fozlery, fir, docs walk about the orb like the 
fun; it fhincs every where: I would Le forry, 
fir, but the fool fhould be as oft with your 
malter as with mv miftrcfs. Shatfpeare. 

2. An att of folly; triding praétice. 

It is mecr foo/ery ta multiply diftinét particu- 
lars tn treating of things, where the difference lies 
only in words, Watts 

3. Object of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus hesieved in 

any of tucfe fool/eries, it cannot he fuincéed. 
Raleigh's IHifory. 

We are tranfported with forleries, whiet, if we 

undyiitucd, we thould defpite, L’ Ejn ange. 


Shak/p. 


without contrivance or judgment. 
As when a fhip, thar flies tair under faily 
An hidden rock cfeaped unawarcs, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail; 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ftares 
At perils pait, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at bis foo/-happy overfight. Fairy Queen 
FooLHA'RDINESS. n. f. [from foolhardy. ] 
Mad rahhnefs ; courage without fenfe. 
There is a difference betwixt daring and fo9/- 
hardinefs: Lucan and Statius often ventured them 
too far, our Virgil never. Dryden. 
A falfe glozing parafite would call his folhar- 
dincfs valour, and then he may go on boldly be- 
caute blindly. South. 
Fooirna noise. s.f. [fool and hardicfi, 
French.] Foolhardinefs; adventerouf- 
nefs without judgment. Obfolete. 
fore kuge in thrength than wile in works he 
Wis, 
And realon with feothardife over-ran; 
Stern melancholy did his courage pafs, 
And was, for terror more, all acm'd in fhining 
brafs. Fairy Queen, 
Foorua’rpy. adj. [fool and hardy. ] 
Daring without judgment; madly ad- 
venturous ; foolifhly bold. 
One mother, when as her foofRardy child 
Did come toonear, and with his talons play, 
Half dead through fear, her little babe revil'd. 
Fairy Queen, 
Some would be fo foolhardy as to prefume to be 
more of the cabinet council of God Almighty 


than the angels. Howel. 
If any yet be fo foolhardy, 

T’ expofe themfelves to vain jeopardy ; 

If they come wounded off, ard lame, 

No honour’s got by fuch a maim. Hudibras. 


Foo cis. adj. [trom fool. } 
1. Void of underilanding ; weak of in- 
tellect. 

Thou fos'iA woman, fech thou not eur mourn- 
ing ? 2 Ejfdras. 

Pray co not mock me; 
Tam a very focli/s fund old man: 
I fear I am notin my perfcet mind. Srukfpeare, 

He, of all the men that ever my Jor'ijh exes 
looked upon, wasthe bef cefervirg a fair Jaciy. 

Shakfpeare’s Merchast of Ferice. 
2. Imprudent ; indifcreet. 
We are come otf 
Like Romans: neither faih in our frands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shakfpeare. 
3. Ridiculous ; contemptible. 

It isa fouti thing to nuke a long prologue, 
and to be thort inthe tory itfcelf. 2 Maccabees. 

What could the head perferm alone, 

If all their friendly aids were gone ? 
A fosi jà Hgure he muft make; 
Do nothing elle but fcep and ake. Prior 

He aliows himiclf in feal hatreds and rc- 
fentments againtt particular perions, without con- 
fidering thet he is to lowe every body as himielf, 

Lag. 
4. [In Scripture.) Wicked; finful. 
Foo'tisnty. adv. [from fooli/h.} Weakly ; 
without underitanding, In Scripture, 
wickedly. 

Aicthough we boaft our winter fun lonks brigtt, 

And feelily are glad tu fee it in its height ; 
Yet fy much tooner comes the long and gloomy 
night. Swift, 
Foo’nisuness. n. / [from foslifh.] 
1. Folly; want of underflandiag. 
2. Fooiith praétice ; actual deviation from 
the right. 

Foulifine{s being properly a man’s deviation 
from vight reafon, in point of practice, mutt 
needs confit in his p.tching upon fuch en end +s 
is unfuitabre to bis condition, or pitching uji 
means ufustable to the compaffing of his cua. | 


South. 
4 


Foo 


Charm‘d Ly their eyes, their manners Facquire, 
And hape my fec/janefs to their defire. Priw. 


Foorstones. n.f. A plant. Miller. 
Foo'LTRAP. n. f. [ fool and trap.) A 


{nare to catch fools in: as a flytrap. 
Betts at the fitt, were foolrraps, where the wife 
Like fpiders lay in ambuhh for the flies. Dryden. 


FOOT. n.f. plural feet. [ror, Saxon ; 
voet, Dutch; fuf, Scottith. } 
t. The part npon which we ftand. 
The queen that bore thes, 
Oft'ncr upon her knees than on ber fret, 
Died every day the liv'd. Shuk/peare’s Macherh. 
Mis atfefAion to the church was fy notorious, 
that he never deferted it, till both it and he were 
over-run and trod under foor. Clarendon, 


2. That by which any thing is fupported 
in the nature of a foot: as, the foot of 
a table, 


3. The lower part; the bafe. 
Yond’ towers, whofe wanton tops do burft the 
clouds, 
Mult kilis their own feet. Shak/peare. 
Fretting, by little and httle, wathes away and 
eats out both the tops and fides and feer of 
mountains. Hake will, 
4. The end; the lower part. 
Whar difmal cries are thofe? 
—Nothing; a trifling flum of mifery, 
New added to the foce of thy account : 
Thy wife is {eiz’d by force, and born away. 


Dryden's Clecmen, 

5. The a&t of walking. 
Antiochus departed, weening in Bie gre to 
make the land navigable, and the fea paflable by 
fot. 2 Maccabees. 


6. On Foor. Walking ; without carriage. 
Itrae] journeyed about fix hundsed thoufand os 


cot. Exodus. 
3. A pofture of action. 
The centurions and their charges billeted 


already in the entertainment, and to be on foot at 
an hour’s warning. Shakfpeare. 


8. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this 


fenfe it has no plural. 

Lufias gathered threcicore thoufand chuice 
men of fool, and five thoufand harfemen. 1 Mac. 

Him(clf with all his fos? entered the rown, his 
horfe being quartered about it. Clarendon, 

Thrice horfe and foc? about the fires are ied, 
And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. 

Dryden, 
y. State; charaGer ; condition, 

See on what fect we fland; a {canty fbore, 
The fea behind, our enemies before. Dryden, 

In fpecifying the word [reland, it would fcem 
to infinuate that we ave not upon the fame 20! 
with our fellow-fubjects in England. Swifr, 

What colour of excufe can be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our fpecies, th: 
negroes, that we thould not put them upon th: 
common feot of humanity, that we fhould only 
{ct an infignifcant ane upon the man who mur- 
ders them > Addifan. 


to. Scheme; plan; fettlement. 
There is no wellwither to his country without 
a little hope, thatin time the kingdom may he 
on a better foe. Swift. 
I afk, whether upon the foot of our conftituticn, 
as it {tood in the reign of the late King jamcs, 
a king of England may be depvfed ? Swift. 
ty. A ftate of incipient exiftence; firit 
motion. Little ufed but in the follow- 
ing phrafe. 
If fuch a tradition were at any time fit on fcor, 
icis mutesfy to imaginc how it thou'd at frft gain 
entertainment; but much more dificult. how it 


thould come to be univerfally propagated. 
Tillerfon, 


iz. It feerns to have been once proverbi- 


ally wed for the leve, the {quare, par- 


FOO 


Wore it not for this eafy borrowing upon ine 
tereh, men’s neceffitics would draw upon them a 
moft (udden undoing, in that they would be 
forced to fell their means, be it lands or goods, 
far under foot. Bacon's Effays. 


13. A certain number of fyllables contfti- 
tuting a diltin&t part of a verfe. 

Feet, in our Englith verfifying, without quan- 
tity and joints, be fure figns that the veric is 
either born deformed, unnatural, or lame. 

Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

Didft thou hear thefe verfes? 
—O yes, I heard them all, and more too; for 
fome o' them had in them more feet than the 
verles would bear. Shakfpeare. 

And Sidacy’s verfe halts ill on Roman feer. 

4 Pope. 
14. Motion; action. 

While other jetis are fomcthing rank on foot, 
Her father hats commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender to many. Shukfpeare. 

Inthe government of the world the number 
and varicty of the ends on foot, with the fecret 
nature of moft things to which they relate, mutt 
make a diftinét remark of their congruity, in 
fome cafes very difficult, and in tome unattain- 
able. Grew. 

15. Step. 

This man’s fon would, every foot and anon, be 

taking fome of his companions into the orchard. 
L’ Ejh ange. 
16. A meafure containing twelve inches: 


fuppofed to be the length ofa man’s foot. 

When it fignifes meafure, it has often, but 
vitioufly, foot in the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a 
linen cloth, being buried for a fortnight’s {pace 
four fect deep within the earth, came forth no 
ways mouldy or rotten. Bacon. 


To Foot. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dance; to tread wantonly ; totrip. 
Lonely the vale and full of horror ttood, 
Brown with the fhade of a religious wood ; 
The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light ; 
He faw a quire of ladies tn a round, 
That featly footing feem’d to ikim the ground. 
Drysten, 
2. To walk; not ride; not fly. 
By this the dreadful beaft drew nigh to land, 
Half flying, and half footing in his hatte. 
Fairy Queen. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 


by night. Shakfpeare. 
The man fet the boy upon the afs, and footed it 
him{cl f. L’ Eftrange. 


If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, 
who can feor it tartheft. Dryden's SpuniA Fryar. 
With them a man fometimes cannot be a pe- 
nitent, unlefs he alfo turns vagabond, and foots 
it to Jerufalem; or wanders over this or that 
part of the wold, to yilit the fhrine of fuch or 
{uch a pretended faint. South, 
Jo Boom: v.t- 
1, To fpurn; to kick. 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
and foot me as you fpurn a ftranger cur over-your 
threfhold. Shak/peare, 

2. To fettle; to begin to fix. 

What confed’racy have you with the traitors 

Late foored in the kingdom ? Shak/peare. 


3, To tread. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold : 

He met the night-marc, and her name told; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. SAak/. 
There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 

Or fhepherd boy, they featly foor the green. 

Lickel. 


. To hold with the foot. Not in ufe. 


We are the earth, and they, 

Like moles within us, heave and caft about; 
And till they /eot and clutch their prey, 

They never cool, much lefs giveout. Herbert. 


roo 


Foo’rpaty. n. f. [ foot and ball] 
1. A ball commonly made of a blown 
bladder, cafed with leather, driven by 


the foot. 
Am Í fo round with you as you with me, 
That like a footba// you do tpurn me tnus? 
Shak fpeare 
Such a winter-piece fhould be beautified with 
all manner of works and exercifes of winter; as 
fotballs, felling ot wood, and {liding upon the 
ic. Peackam. 
As when a fort of lufy thepherds try 
Their force at footha’, care of victory 
Makes them falute fo rudely, breat to breaft, 
That their encounter fecms too rough for jef. 
Waller, 
One rolls along a fo2r5a// to his foes, 
One witha broken tiuncncon deals his blows. 


Dryden. 
2. The fport or practice of kicking the 
football. z 


He was fenhble the common football was a 
very imperfect imitation of that exercife. A dnth. 


Foo'tsoy. n.f. [ foot and boy.} A low 
menial; an attendant in livery. 

Was it ditcretion, lords, to let this man, 

This honet man, want like a lowfy focth:y 
At chamber-door ? Saak/peare’s Henry viti. 

Though [ nad nobody to aft but a feorvoy, yet 

I made fhift to try a pretty number of things. 
Boyle on Colours. 

Whenever he imagines advantages wi'l redound 
to one of his fostheys by oppreffion of me, he 
never dilputes it. Swift. 

Foo'TBRIDGE., n. f. [ foot and bridge.) 
A bridge on which paflengers walk ; a 
narrow bridge. 

Palcmon’s thepherd, fearing the footbridge was 
not trong enough, loaded it fo long, ‘till he broke 
that which would have born a bigger burden. 

Sidney. 
Foo’tciotu. n./. [foot and cloth.) A 


fumpter cloth. 
Three times a-day my footcloath horfe did 
tumble, 
And farted when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the flaughterhoute. Shak/. 


Foo'TED. adj. [froin foot. | Shaped in 
the foot. 


Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like 
a goat. Grew. 


Foo’rricHt. n. f. [foot and fighj A 


fight made on foot, in uppofition to 


that on horfeback. 
So beganour foorfight, in fuch fort, that we 
were well entcrca tu blood of both fides. Sidney. 


Foo’rnotn. n. /. [ foot and hold.] Space 
to hold the foot; fpace on which one 


may tread furely. 

All fell to work at the roots of the trce, and 
left it fo little fostho/d, thatthe frf blatt laid it 
flat on the ground. L’ Efirange. 

He’s at the top: he has nothing above him to 
afpire to, nor any foothold left him to come down 
by. L’ Fftrange. 

EGO TING. n. fe [from foot. j 
t. Ground for the foot. 

I'll read you matter decp and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit 
As to o’crwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unftcadfatt footing of a fpcar. Shak/peare. 

As Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 
Did thew fhe fcoting found, tor all the flood. 

Davies 

In afcents, every ficp gained is a footing and 

help to the next. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
2. Support; root. 

Set cloven ftakes; and wond’rous to behold, 
Their tharpen’d ends in carth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryden. 

3. Batis; foundation. 


FOO 


All thofe fublime thoughts take then rife and 
footing here: the mind flirs not one jot beyond 
thole ideas which fente or reflection have offercd. 

Locke. 

The reafoning faculties of the foul would not 
know how to move, for want of a foundation and 
footing in moit men, who cannot trace truth to 
its fountain and original. Locke, 

4. Place; poffeffion. 

Whether the unQuous exhalations are 
Fir'd by the fun, or teeming fo alone ; 

Or cach fome more remuie and flippery far, 
Which lofes footing when to mortals fhewn. 

Dryden, 
5. Tread S walk. 

As he forward moved his footing old, 

So backward ttill was turned his wrinkled fade. 
Spenjer. 

I would outnight you did nobody come : 

But hark, I hearthe footrngof aman. Shak/p. 

Break off, break off; I feel the dittereni found 
Of tume chafte footing near about tnis ground. 


auilien. 
6. Dance. 

Make holyday : your ryeftraw hats put on, 
And taele freth nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. Shakjpea: e's Tempef. 

7. Steps; road; track. 

He grew ftrong among the Irifh; and in hig 
footing his ton continuing, hath increafed his faid 
name. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like running weeds, that have nocertain root; 
or like foctings up and down, impofhible to be 
traced. Bacon's Henry vit. 


8. Entrance; beginning; eftablifhment. 
Ever fince our nation had any fsor/ag in this 
land, the fate of England did dechre to perfed& 
the cunqueft. Davies, 
Tne defeat of colonel Bellafis gave them their 
firit footing in Yorkthire. Clarendon, 
No ulctul arts have yet found footing here ; 
But all untanght and favage does appear, Dryden. 
g. State; condition ; fettlement. 


Gaul was on the fame fvoting with Egypt as to 
taxcs. Arbuthnot. 


Foo'TLICKER. n. f. [foot and dick.) A 
flave; an humble fawner; one who 
licks the foot. 

Do that good mifchict which may make this 
ifland 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 


For ay thy frorlicker. Shak/peare’s Tempeff. 


Foo’TMan. n. f- [foot and maa, } 
1. A foldier that marches and fights on 
foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did con- 
filt of footmen three millions, of horfemen one 
million. Raleigh's Hijiciy. 

2. A low menial fervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwife, 

with two hortes at either cnd, and two fhormen 


on each fide. Bacon. 
Like footmen running Lefore coaches, 
To tcll the inn what lord approaches. Prier.. 


3. One who practifes to walk or run. 


Foo’rmaNnsuip. n. f. [from fcotman.] 
The art or faculty of a runner. 

The Lrith archers efpying thts, fuddenly broke 
up, and conuxitted the fafety of their lives to 
their nimble fostmanfiip. Hayward, 

Yet, fays the fox, I rave baffled more of them 
with my wiles and fhifts than ever you did with 
your fostmanfhip. L’ Efirange. 

Foo’rpace, n. f. [ foot and pace. ] 

t. Part of a pair of ftairs, whereon, after 
four or five iteps, you arrive to a broad 
place, where you make two or three 
paces before you afcend another ftep, 
thereby to eafe the legs in afcending the 
reit of the flairs. Moxon 


2. A pace no falter than a flow walk. 


shee eee 


FOP 
Foo'rran. n. f. [ foot and pad.) A high. 


wayman that robs on foot, not on horfe- 
back. 

Foo’rpatnH. n. f. [foot and path.) A 
narrow way which will not admit horfes 
or carriages. 

Know’ fht thou the way to Dover ? 
— Both {lile and gate, horfeway and footparh. 
Shasfpearc’s King Lear. 

Foo'rrost. n. f. [ foot and pofl.) A pof 
or mefienger that travels on foot. 

For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare 
weckly appointcth a footpof, whofe difpatch is 
well near as fpeedy as the horfes. Carew, 


Foo'tstaty. n.f. [foot and flail.) A 


woman’s {tirrup. 


Foo'tstep. n. f- [ foot and /lep. ] 
1. Trace; track; impreffion left by the 


foot. 

Clear-fighted reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads, 

And fenfe, her vaffal, in her foot/leps treads. 
Denham. 

A man fhall never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, 
wherever he has the foo//eps of others to follow. 

Locke. 
2. Token; mark; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our 
fyitem, if there we inay trace any vifible fect- 
Sieps of Divine wifdum and beneficencc. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 


3. Example. 
Foo'tstoor. n. f. [foot and flool.] Stool 


on which he that fits places his feet. 
Thus have we fwcpt futpicion from our feat, 
And made our footfioo/ of tecurity. Skakfpeare. 
They whofe facred office ’tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 
By thefe mytterious links to hx and tye 
Men to the foss/ioc/ of the Deity. enkham, 
Let echoing anthems make his praifes known 
On earth, his foos/so/, as in heaven his throne, 
Rafcommon, 
By the phrafe of worfhipping his feotsioo/, no 
more is meant than worthipping God at his 
fostficol. Stilling fleet 
FOP. x. f. [A word probably made by 
chance, and therefore without etymolo- 


gy.] A fimpleton ; acoxcomb ; a man of 


{mall underftanding and much ofienta- 
tion; a pretender; a man fond of fhow, 
drefs, and flutter; an impertinent. 
A whole tribe of feps, 
Got tween afleep and wake. Shak /peare, 
When fuch a politive abundon’d fep, 
Among his numerous abiurditics, 
Stumbles upon tume tolsrable line, 
} fret to fee them in (uch company. Rofrommon 
The Icopard’s beauty, without the fox’s wit, is 
no hetter than a fop in a gay coat. Ò?’ Fy ange. 
In a dull ttream, which moving flow, 
Vou hardly iec the current flow ; 
When a (mall breeze obitruéts the couife, 
It wiilsabout for want of force, 
And in tts narrow circle gathers 
Nothing but chat, and itraws, and feathers : 
The current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with ev'ry wind; 
Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fuols, fops, andrakes, fur chaff and Straws. 
Swift. 
Fo’ppoopDLe. n.f. [Jop and doodle.) A 
fool; an infignificant wretch. 
Where fturdy butchers broke your noddle, 
And handled you like a fopdoc.de, Hudibras. 


Fo’rpery. n. f. [from fop.]} 
1. Folly; impertinence. 
Let not the found of hallow foppery enter 
My fuber houfe. Shakfpeare's Mercht. of Venice. 
I was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltinels of my 


FOR 


mind, the fudden furprife of my powers, drove 
the grolfnefs of the joppery into a received belief, 
in defpight of the tecth of all rhyme and reifon, 
that they were fairies. Shakfpeure. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are fick in fortune, often the furlcits of 
vur own behaviour, we make guilty of our dit- 
afters, the fun, the moony and ftars, as if we 
were villains on neceflity, Shak/peare’s K. Lear. 


2. Affectation of fhow or importance ; 
fhowy folly. 

3- Foolery ; vain or idle praétice; idle 
affectation. 

They thought the people were Letter let alonc 
in their fopperies, than to be fuffercd to break 
loofe from that fubjeétion which your fuperftition 
kept them in. Stilling weet, 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our /opperses of tune and modes of dancc, 

Our tturdy Britons {corn to borrow fenfe. 
Granville. 
I with [ could fay quaint fopperies were wholly 
abfent from graver fubjeéts. Swift, 
Fo'pprsu. adj. [trom fop. ] 
1. Foolifh; idle; vain. 
Fools ne’er had lefs grace in a year ; 
For wile men are grown fopp:/h, 

And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are fo apith. Shak{peare. 
2. Vain in fhow; foolihly oftentatious ; 
vain of drefs. 

With him the prefent fill fome virtues have; 
The vain are fprightly, and the ftupid grave ; 
Tne flothful negligent, the foppi/A neat ; 

The lew’d are airy, and the tly difcrect. Garth. 

The Romans grew extremely expenfive and 
foppi/a; fo that the emperor Aurelian forbid men 
that variety of colours on their fhocs, allowing it 
Rill to women. Arbuthnot. 

You wou!d know who is rude and ill-naturcd, 
who is vain and foppih, who lives too high, and 
who is in debt. Law 


Fo'’ppisucy. adv. [from foppi/h.] Vainly; 
oltentatioufly. 
n. f. [from foppi/b.] 


Fo'PPISHNESS. 
Vanity ; fhowy or oltentatious vanity. 


Fo'PPLING. n. / [from fop.} A petty 
fop; an under-rate coxcomb, 
Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 
And, with his taylor, fhare the foppling’s heart. 
Tickel, 
FOR. prep. [pop, Saxon; voor, Dutch. ] 


1. Becaufe of. 
That which we for our unworthinefs are afraid 
to crave, our pravce: is, that God for the worthi- 
nets of tas Son would notwithitanding vouchfafe 
to grant. Hecker, 
Edward and Richard, 

With hery eves tparkling for very wrath, 

Are at our backs. Shakjpeare’s Henry vi. 
Speak, good Cominius; 

Leave nothing out for length. Shak/peare. 

For as muchas the queition cannot ke tcunned, 
unlefs the time of Abraham's Journey he conh- 
dercd of, [ a11} fearch into a tradition concerning 
his travels. Raleigh's Hiñaory. 

An aftrologer faith, if it were nct for two 
things that are conftant, no individual would laf 
onc moment. Bacon. 

For as much as it is a fundamental Jaw in the 
Turkilh empire, that they may, without any 
other provocation, make war upon chriftendum 
for the propagation of their laws; fo the chrif- 
tians may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The governour fallying out, took great ftore of 
vidtual and warlike provifion, which the Turks 
had for haite left behind them. Knolles’ Hif. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days 

or lack of victuals. Knolles. 

Quit, quit, for hame; this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 


FOR 


If of herfelf the will not love, 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 
Care not for frowns or finiles. Denham. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the 

wickeder for hoping. Hammond's Praé. Catech, 
Let no man, for his own poverty, become more 

opprefling in his bargains; but quietly recom- 
mend his citate to God, and Icave the fuccefs to 
him. Taylor. 
Perfons who have loft moft of their grinders, 
having been compelled to ufe three or four only 
in chewing, wore them fo low, that the inward 
nerve lay bare, and they would no longer fer pain 
make ufc of them. Ray on the Creation. 
I but revenge my fate; difdain’d, betray’d, 
And fuff*ring death for this ungrateful maid. 
Dryden. 
Sole onthe barren fands, the futf’ring chief, 
Roar'd out for anguish and indulg’d his grief. 
Dryden, 
For his long abfence church and flate did groan, 
Madnets the pulpit, faction feiz’d the thronc. 
Dryden, 
Nor with a fuperftitious fear is aw’d 

For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryd. 
[, my own jucge, condemn’d myfelf before ; 

For pity, aggravate my crime no more, Dryden. 

Matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burnt thè imperial town, 

Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

Fer which their guilticfs lords were doom’d to 

die. Dryden, 
Childien, difcountenanced by their parcnts for 
any fault, tind a refuge in the carefles of foolith 

Hlatterers. Locke. 
A found mind in a found body is a fhort but 

full defcription of a happy ftare in this world : 

he that has thefe two has little more tu with for, 
and he that wants cither of them will be but 
little better for any thing eife. Locke, 
The middle of the gulph is remarkable for 
temipetts. Addifon, 
My open'd thought to joyous profpe raife, 

And jor thy mercy let me fing thy praife. Prior. 
Which beft or worft you could not think ; 

Aad die you muft for want of drink. Prior. 
Itis a moft infamous fcandal upon the nation, 

to reproach them for treating foreigners with 

contempt. Swift, 

We can only give them that liberty now for 
fomcthing, whicn they have fo many years 
exercifed for nothing, of railing and {cribbling 
againit us. Swift. 

Your fermons will be lcfs valuable, for want 
of time. Swift, 


2, With refpect to; with regard to. 
Rather our {tate ’s defective for requital, 
Than we fo ftretch it oute SAakjp. Coriciarus, 
A paltry ring 
That the did give me, whofe poefy was, 
For all the world, like cutler’s puctry 
Upon a knite ; love me and Icave me not. Shal/p. 


For all the world, 
As thou art atthis hour, was Richard then. Shak. 
It was young countcl for the perfons, and 
violent counfe) for the matters. Bacon's E/fays, 
authority followeth old men, and favour and 
popularity youth; but for the moral part, per- 
haps, youth will have the pre-eminence, as age 
hath for the politick. Bacen’s Effays, 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wilely 
obferved in their effects; that is, what kind of 
comet for maguitude or colour, produccth what 
kind of effeéts. Bacon's E-ays. 
For me, it there be fuch a thing as I.  Ma/ier. 
He faith thefe honours confifted in preferving 
their memories, and praifing their virtues ; but 
fer any matter of worfhip towards them, he 
utterly denies it. Stillingfleet. 
Our laws were for their matter foreign. fales. 
Now far the government, it is abfolute 
monarchy ; there being no other laws’ in China 
but the king's command. Temple. 
For me, no othcr happiefs I owa, 
Than to have born no ifue to the throne. 
For me, my ttormy voyage at an. end, 
I to the port of ccath lecurcly tend. Dryden's Æna 


Dryd, 


FOR 


After death, we {fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when humancreaturcs, 
Dry, ven, 
Such little wafps, and yct fo full of fpite ii 
For bulk mere inteéis, yet in mifchicf trong. 
Tate's Fur enal. 
Hebbes kas given us a correct explanation of 
the fenfe in gencral; but for particulars and cir- 
cumftances, he continualiy lops them, Pope, 
Lo, fume are vellom, and the reft as good, 
For all his lordfhip knows, but they are wood, 
Pope. 
3. In this fenfe it has often as before it. 
-4s for Maramaldus the general, they had no 
jaf caufe to miflike him, being an old captain 
uf great experience. Knolles, 


4. In the chara&er of. 
Ifa man can be fully affured of any thing for 
a truth, without having examined, what is there 
that he may not embrace far truth ? Locke, 

She thinks you favour'd: 

But lct her go, for an ungrateful woman. 

at. Phitips 

Say, is it Atting in this very field, 
This ficld, where from my youth I’ve been a 

carter, 

I, in this Aeld, fhould dic for a defeiter ? 


5. With refemblance of. 
L hear for certain, and du fpeak the truth, 
The gentle York is up. Shuk/peare’s Henry rv, 
Now, now for fure, dcliverance is at hund, 
The kingdom fhall to Ifrael be reftor’d. Meiiton, 
The itarthing Need was feiz’d with fudden 
fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caf the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'd with his fect, and lay for dead. 


Diyden, 


FOR 


O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 

The brighteft caven of invention! Sshud/peare, 
13. Ín account of; in folution of, 

Thus much for the beginning and progrefs of 

the deluge. Lurnet’s Thiory of the Earth, 
14. Inducing to as a motive. 

Tisere is a natural, ninmutavle, and cternal 
realon for that which we call vir.ue, and aganit 
thut which we call vice. Liketjen. 

In expectation of. 

He mutt be back again by one and twenty, 
to marry and propagate: the father canno? ttay 
any longer for the portion, nur the mother J” 
a new fet of babies to play with. Leke. 

16. Noting power or poffibility. 

For a holy perfon to be humble, for one whom 
all men efteem a faint, to fear lett himielf becume 
a devil, is as hard as fcr a prince to fubinit kim- 
{elf to be guided by tutors. Layior, 

17. Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objets, brought into 
a darkned room, depend for their vifihiiity upon 
the dimucfs of the light they are beheld by. Doyle. 

18. In prevention of; for fear of. 

Corn being nad byt any way ye aliow, 

Should wither as needeth far burning in mow. 
T. ch, 
And, for the time fhall not feem tedious, 
I'll tcll thee what befcl me ona day, 
In tuis (elf place. Shakfpearc’s Henry vi. 

There mutt be no alleys with hedges at the 
hither end, for letting your protpect upon this 
fair hedge from the green: noi at the farther end, 
for letting your profpc& from tue hedge through 
the arches upon the heath. Bucon’s Kyjuys. 

She wrapped him clofe for catching cold. 
Lovelace. 


Gayl 


1g. In remedy of. 

Somctimes hot, fometimes cold things are 

good for the touthach. Gurretfon. 
20. In exchange of. 

He made confiderable progrefs in the ftudy 
of the law, before he quitted that profeffion for 
this of poetry. Dry ite 

21. In the place of; inflead of, 


6. Confidered as; in the place of. 
Our prefent lot appears 
For happy, though but ill; for ill, not wort, 
If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Milton. 
The counfcl-table and ftar-chamiber held for 
honourable that which pleafed, and for juft that 
which profited. Clarendon, 


7. In advantage of ; for the fake of. 


mie To make him copious is to alter his charaéter ; 
An ant isa “ile creature for itfelf: but it is and to tranflate him line for ue i impofible. 
a fhrewd thing in a orchard. Bacon, Dryden. 


He refufed not to die for thofe that killed him, 
and fhed his blood for fome of thofe taat fpilt it. 
Boyle. 

Shall I think the world was made for onc, 
And men are born for kings, as beats for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devow’d. Dryden, 

Read all the prefaccs of Dryden, 
for thofe our ciiticks much confide in; 
Though meerly writ at Art for filing, 
To raife the volume’s price a Milling. 

£. Conducive to; beneficial to. 

It is for the gencral good of human fociety, 
and confequently of particular perfons, to be truc 
and juft; and itis for men’s health to be temperate. 

Tiilot fon. 

It can never be for the intereft of a belicver 
to do me a mifchief, becaute he is fure, upon 
the balance of aceounts, to find him‘clf a lofer 


We take a falling meteor for a ftar. Corley, 


. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

” Mott uf our Meen young men take up 

fome cricd-up Englith puct for their modei, 

adore him, and imitate him as-ticy think, witan- 

out knowing whercin he is defective. Dryden. 
23. Through a certain duration, 

Some pleafe for oucc, fume will for ever plecate. 


Swift. ka afcom., 


be convinced that thew thoughts are for fous 
hours bufy, without their Knowing it. Lecke 
The adminitation of this bank is for liic, 
and partly in the hands of the chief citizens. 
eAdidifen’s Remarks on Italy. 
Since, hir’d for life, thy fcivile mufe mutt fing 
Succefiive conqueits, and a glonuus king ; 


by it. Adidifon’s Speator, And bring kim laurels whatfve’er they cole l 
wye e e e . = rior. 
With intention of going to a certain The youth tranfported, aiks without delay 
lace. To guide the fun’s bright ci-aniot for a day 
We failed from Peru for China and Japan Garth's Ovid 


Lacen, 
As fhe was brought for England, fhe was cait 
away near Harwich haven. Hayward, 
We failed directly /2r Geno2, and had a fair 
wind. atddifon, 
10. la comparative refpe@, 
Fər tusks with Indian elephants he ftrave, 
And Jove’s own thunder from his mouth he 
drove. Dryden. 
31. With appropriation to. 
Shadow will ferve for fummer: prick him; 
for we have a number of fhadows tu fill up the 
muficr-book. Shuk/peare, 


22. After O an expreffion of dctire. 


24. In fearch of; in quett of. 

Philofuphers have run tu far back for argu- 
ments of Comfort againit pain, as to doubt 
whether there were any fuch thing; and yct, 
for all that, when any great evil has been upon 
them, they would cry wutas loud as other men. 

Tilotyen. 
25. According to. 

Chymitts have not been able, for aught is 
vulgarly Known, by fire alone to feparate tric 
fulphur fiom antimony. Doyle. 

26. Noting a ilate of fitnefs or readinefs. 

Nay; if you be an undertaker, Lam far you. 

dhaifpzare. 


Thofe who fleep without reaming, can never 


FOR 


If he bebrave, he ’s ready for the ftroke. Dry 2. 


27. In hope of; for the fake of: noting 


the final cante. 
How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when guld becomes ler objcct ! 
For this the foolith, over-careful fathers, 
Have broke their tlecps with tnougl.t, their brains 
with care, 
Their bones with induftry : for tnis engrofs'd 
The cankci’d heaps of trong atchievcd gold : 
For this they have been thoughiful to inveit 
Their fons with arts and martial exerciles. 
Shak {psare’s Heny tv. 
The kingdom of Gud was frit ient by ul coun- 
fel; upon which countel there are fet, for vu: ìn- 


Ghuétivas two marks, Ducan. 
Whether fome hero’s fute, 
In words worth dying fer, he celebrate. Corley. 


For he writes not for money, nor jor praile, 
Nor to be calda wit, nor to weur bays. 
Dithar, 
There we ħall fec, a fight worthy dying fer, 
that blefled Saviour, who fo higrly defcrves of us. 
Baylz. 
He is not difpofed to be a fool, and to be 
miierable for company, Tilistfon, 
Even ccath ’s become tome no drezdful name ; 
In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
I {aw him, and contenin'd bim hitt for you. Dry. 
For this, ‘tis needful to prevent her art, 
And fire with love the proud Phanician’s heart. 
Drydens Virgil, 
Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain ; 
But watcn’d by robbers, for their wealth are flair. 
Dry: tex, 
Let them who truly would appear my friends, 
Employ their fwords like mine for noble ends. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


28. Of tendency to; toward. 
The kettle to the top was hoift ; 
But with its uplide down, to how 
Its inclination for below, 


Swift. 


2g. In favour of; on the part of; on the 


fide of. 

Ye fuppofe the laws for which ye ftrive are 
found in Scripture; but thofe not againft whicn 
we Iive. Hooker, Preface. 

It becomes me not ta draw my pen in the dee 
fence ufa bad caufe, when [ have fo often drawa 
it for a good one. Dryuca. 

Jove was for Venus ; but he fear'd his wife. 

Dry der, 

He for the world was made, not us alonc. 

Cow/cr, 

They mut be void of all zeal for God's 
honcur, who co not with fighs and tears intcre 
cede with hini. Smalriage. 

Arittotic is for puctical jultice. Dernis. 

They are all for rank and fuul feeding. Felon, 


30. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 


Fortune, if there be fuca a thing as ihe, 3 
Spics that L bear fo weil ber tyranny, s 
That the thinks nothing clie tu fic forme. ĵ 

Donne. 


A few rules of logick are thħougl t fuicient, in 
this cale, for thoie wl.o preicnd to the higrei 
improvement, Lecke. 

lt is for wicked men to dread God; but a 
virtuous man may have undifiurbed though's, 
even of the juftice of Gud. Litiorfen. 

Hits country has goud havens, both jor the 
Adiiatic and Mccditeiranean. aiddifon on Lay. 

Perfia is com:nodivufly htuated for trade both 
by fea and lanc. wl buthnot on Coins. 

Scholars are frugal of their words, and not 
willing to let any go fer ornament, if they will 
not ferve fur ule. Felton. 


31 


. With intention of. 
And by that juftice hat remov'd the caufe 
Of thule rude tempells, which, fer tapine fent 


Too oft, alus, invelv’d the innocent. Waller, 
Here huntimen with delight may read 
How to chute dugs jor fcernt or fpecd. Maller. 


God hath made (ume things fur as long a du- 
ration as they ase capable of. Tidiot/ou's Scrmona. 


oa 


2. ee 


FOR 


Far this, from Trivia’s temple and licr wood, 

Are courfes driv’n, who thed their matters blood. 
Dryden. 

Such examples fhould be fet before them, as 
patterns for their daily imitation. Locke. 

The next queftion ufually is, what is it for ? 

Locke, 

Achilles is for revenging him(clf upon Aga- 

memnon, by means of Hector. Broome. 
32. Becoming ; belonging to. 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honefty, and wifdom, 
To lct you know my thougits. Shakfpeare. 
Th' offers he doth make, - 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. 
Daniel. 

It were more for his honour to raife his fiege, 
than to {pend fo many good men in the winning 
of it by force. Knollss. 

Jcfts for Dutchmen and Englith boys. Corw/ey. 

Is it for you to ravith feas and land, 
Unanthoriz’d by my fupreme command! Dry. 

His fire already figns him for the tkies, 

And marks the feat amidit the deities. Dryden. 

[tis a reafonable account for any man to give, 
why he does not live as the greatcit purt of the 
world do, that he has no mind to die as they do, 
and perifh with them. Tillesjon, 

33. Notwithitanding. 

This, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the fclf-fame form which Philojudaus 
exprefleth. Hooker. 

God’s defertion hall, for ought he knows, 
the next minute fupervenc. Decay of Piety. 

Probability fuppofes that a thing may or may 
not be fo, for any thing yct certainly determined 
un either fide. South, 

For any thing that legally appears to the con- 
trary, it may be acontiivance to fright us. Saif. 

If fuch vait mafles of matter had been fituated 
nearer to the fun, or to each other, as they might 
as cafily have been, for any mechanical or 
fortuitous agent, they mut neceflarily have 
caufed a confiderable diforder in the whole 
fyftcm. Bentley. 

34. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 
The oak for nothing ill, 
The ofier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. 
Spenfer. 
Your underftandings are not bright enough for 
the excreife of the higheft acts of reafon. 
Tillotfon. 
35. In confequence of. 
Fer love they force through thickets of the 
wood, 
They climb the {teepy hills and ftem the flood. 
Dryden. 


36. In recompence of; in return of. 
Now, for fo many glurious aétiens done, 
For peace at home, and jor the publick wealth, 
I mean to crown 3 bowl for Cæfar’s health ; 
Kefides, in gratitude for (uch high matters, 
Know I have vow'dtwo hundred gladiators. 
Dryden's Perfius, 
Firft the wily wizard muft be caught ; 
For unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for naught. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
37. In proportion to. 
He is not verytall,yetforhisyears he stall Shak, 
As he could fee clear, for thofe times, trough 
fuperftition ; fo he would be blinded, now and 
then, by human policy Bacon. 
E wilted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 
Ynjur’d he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Juvenal, 
38. By means of; by interpofition of. 
Moral confideration can no way move the 
fenfable appetite, were it nor for the wall. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind 
Of fome calamity we can have no relief but 
from God alone ; and what would men do in fuch 
a caie, if it were not for God ? Tillotfon. 
. In regard of ; in prefervation of. / 
cannot fox my life, is, I cannot if my life 
might be faved by it. 
Vou. I, 


2. Becaufe ; on this account that. 


FOR 


I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate ; 
But could not get him for my heart. Stakfpears. 
I cannot for my heart leave a room, betore I 
have thoroughly examined the papers patted 
upon the walls, Addifon's Spectator, 


40. For all; notwithitanding. 

Neither doubt you, becaufe | wear a woman's 
apparcl, I will be the more womanith; fince I 
affure you, for all my apparcl, there is nothing 
l defire more than fully to prove myfelf a man 
in this enterprize. Sidney. 

For all the carcfulnefs of the chriftians the 
Englith bulwark was undermined by thc enemy, 
and upon the fourth of September part thereof 
was blown up. Knoiles’ Hiftory. 

But as Noah's pigeon, which return’d no 

more, 
Did thew the footing found for all the flood. 
Daries. 

They refolute, for al/ this, du procced 
Unto that judgment. Daniel. 

If we apprehend the greatcft things in the world 
of the emperor of China or Japan, we are well 
enough contented, for all that, to let them 
govern at home. Stillingfleet. 


Though that very ingenious perfon has anti- 
cipated part of what I thould fay, yet you will, 
Jor all that, expeé that I fhould give you a fuller 
account. Boyle on Colcurs. 

She might have paffed over my bufinefics ; 
but my rabble is notto be mumbled up in filence, 
for all her pertnefs. Dry.len. 

For ul! lus exact plot, down was he caf from 
all his greatnefs, and forced to end his days in a 
mean condition. South, 


41. For to. In the language ufed two 
centuries ago, for was commonly ufed 
before fo, the fign of the infinite mood, 
to note the final caufe. As I come, 
for to fee you, for I love to fee you: 
in the fame fenfe with the French pour. 
Thus it is ufed inthe tranflation of the 
Bible. But this dittin@tion was by the 
beft writers fometimes forgotten; and, 
Jory by wrong ule, appearing fuperflu- 
Ous, is now always omitted, 
Who thall let me now 
On this vile body for to wreak my wrong ? 
Fairy Queen. 
A large pofterity 
Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
Of bleffed faints fer ro increafe the count. Spenfer. 
Thefe things may ferve for ro reprefent how 
juft caufe of fear this kingdom may have to- 
wards Spain. Lacon, 


For. conj. 


1. The word by which the reafon is in- 
troduced of fomething advanced before. 
Heauv'n doth with us as we with torches deal, 
Not light them for themfclves ; Jor if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, twere all alike : 
As if we had them not. Shuak/peare. 
Old hufbandmen I at Sabinum know, 
Who for another year dig, plough, and fow ; 
For never any man Was yet fo old, 
But hop’d his life one winter more would hold. 
Denham. 
Tell me what kind of thing is wit: 
For the fiil matter loves variety lefs. Cowley. 
Thus does he fuolithly who, for fear of any 
thing in this world, ventures to difpleafc God ; 
for in fa doing he runs away from men, and 
falls into the nands ot the living God. Tai/stfn 


It is 
in this fenfe properly followed by shat, 
and without it is elliptical. This fenfe 
is almolt obfolete. 

I doubt not but great troops would be ready 
to run; yet for thut the worlt men are molt 
ready to remove, l would with them cnofen by 
difcretion of wile mun, Spenfer on Ireland. 


FOR 


Jealous fouls will not be anfwer'd fo: 
They are not ever jealous for a caufe, 
But jealous fr they're jealous. Shukfpear? 
Heaven defend you: good fouls, that you think 
I will your fcrious and great bufinefs fcant ; 
For fhe ts with me. Shakfpeare’s Oracle. 
Nor fwell'd his breaft with uncouth pride, 
That heav’n on him above his charge had laid: 
But, for his great Creator would tic fame, 
His will increas’d; to hic augmenicth flame. 
Furr fas, 
Many excrefcences of trecs grow chicfy where 
the tree is dead or faded; for that the natural fap 
of the tree currupteth into fome preternature! 
fubflance. Bacon's Natural lipory. 


3. For as much. In regard to that; iu 
contideration of. 

For as muchas in publick prayer we arc nct 
only to confider what is needful, in repré of 
God; but there is alfo in men that wach we 
mutt regard: we fomewhat incline to length, 
lecit over-quick difpatch fhould give occafion to 
deein, that the thing iticlf is but little accounted 
of, Looker. 

For as much as the thirft is intolerable, the 
patient may be indulged tne frece ufe of fpaw 
water. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


4. For why, Becaufe; for this realon 


that. 

Solyman had three hundred fieldpicces ; fer 
why, Solyman purpofing to draw the empcror 
into battle, had brouglit no pieces of battery 
with him. Knolles. 


Zo FORAGE. v. n. [from foris, abroad, 
Latin. | 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diftance. 


Not in ufe. 
Forage, and run 
To meet difpleafure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. 
Shak/peare’s King John. 


2. To wander in fearch of fpoil, generally 


of provifions. 
As in a formy night, 
Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 
Forage for prey. Denkavon. 
There was a brood of voung larksin the cet, 
and the dam went abroad to forage for them. 
Li ER anes 
Nor dare they ftray 
When rain is promis’d or a ftormy day ; 
But near the city walls their watring take, 
Nor forage far, but fhort excurfions make. Desf 
3. To ravage ; to feed on fpoil. 
His moft mighty father ona hill 
Stood tmiling, to beliold his lion's whel; 
Forage in bluod of French nobility. Shab/peare. 
To Fo’race. v. a. Toplunder; to itrp: 
to fpoil. 
They will both ftrengthen all the country round, 
and alfo be as continual holds for her majelty, 3 
the people fhould revolt; fur without tuch it 3> 
cafy to forage and over-run the whole Lind. 
Spenfer on l» eland. 
The victorious Phili fines were worfed by the 
captivated ark, which ferazed their cousstry inure 
than a conquering army. oe. 
FORAGE. 2. f. [ fouraze, German and 
French; from foris, Latin. | 
1. Search of provilions ; the act of feeding 
abroad. 
One way a band fcleét from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fait oxen, and tair kine, 
Froma fst meadow ground; ur ficecy fock, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plots 
Their booty. Milton's Parade Laf 
2. Provifions fought abroad. i 
Some o'er the public magazines proide, ; 
And fome are fent new forage to provide, Drs: 
. Provifions iu general. 
Provided forage, our (pent arms rensw’d. 


Dryden’: Puls ° 
5 D 


FOR 


Fora MInous, adi. [from foramen, La- 
tin.) Full of holes; perforated in many 
places; porous. 

Soft and foramirons bodies, in the Arf creation 
of the found, will deaden it; but in the paflage 
of the found they will admit it better than harder 
bodies. Bacon's Natural Uif ry. 


To FORBE'AR. v. x.) pret. I forbore: 
anciently furbare; part. forborn. [pop- 
bean, Saxon, Jour hasin compoiition 
the power of privation; as, forbear: or 
depravation ; as, for/wear, and other 
powers not eafily explained. | 


1. To ceafe from any thing; to intermit. 
Who can forbear to admire and adore him 
wha weighed the mountains in fcales, and the 
hill3 in a balance. 
2. To paufe; to delay. 
I pray you, tarry : paufe a day or two, 
Before you hazaid; for in chufing wrong, 
I lofe your company; therefurc forbear a while. 
Shakfp-are. 
3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to 
abftain. 


He forbare to go fuith. i Samuel, 
At this he farted, and forhore to {wear ; 

Not out of confcience of the fin, but fear, Dryd. 
Tine wolf, the lion, and the bear, 

When they their prey in pieces tear, 

To quarrel witu themlelves forbear. Denham. 
PRE reftrain any violence of temper; to 
be patient. 

By long ferdearing is a prince perfuaded, and 
a foft tunguc breaketn the bone. Proverbs. 
To FORBE'AR. v.a. 
j. To decline; to avoid voluntarily. 
Forbear his prefence, until time hath qua- 
fed the heat of his difpleafure. Shatfpeare. 


So angry bulls the combat do forbear, 
When from the wood a lion does appear. Fuller. 


2. To abftain from; to fhunto do; to 
omit. 
if it paffed oniy by the houfe of peers, it 
fhouid be looked upon as invalid and void, and 
execation fhould be thereupon forborn or fuf- 
pended. Clarendon, 
There is not any one action whatfoever which 
a man ought to do, or to forbear, but the Scrip- 


Cheyne. 


FOR 


He applies to our gratitude by obligations of 
kindnefs and beneficence, of long fuffcring and 
forbearance. Rogers. 


FORBE'ARER. a. f. [from forbear.) An 
intermitter; interceptor of any thing. 
The weft as a father all goodnefs doth bring, 
The caft a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tuffer. 
To FORBID. v.a. pret. J forbade; part. 
forlidden ov forbid. [fopbeodan, Saxon; 
verbieden, Dutch. ] 
1, To prohibit; to interdi& any thing. 
A witch, a queaa, an old cozening quean; 
have [ not forbid her my houfe ? Shakfpeare. 
It is 
The pra&tice afid the purpofe of the king, 
From whofe obedlicnce l forbid my foul. Shak/p. 
Bv tafting of that fruit forbid, 
Where they fought knowledge, they cid error 
find. Davies. 
The voice of reafon, in all the di¢tates of na- 
tural morality, ought carefully to he attended to, 
by a fitrit obfervance of what it commands, but 
e{pecially of what it forbz./s. 
All hatred of periuns, by very many chriftian 
principles, we arc moft folemnly and tndifpenfa- 
bly forbid. Sprat 
The chafte and holy race 
Arc all forbidden this polluted place. Dryden, 
2. To command to forbear any thing. 
She with fo {weet a rigour forbad him, that he 
durft not rebel. Sidney, 
They have determined to confume all thote 
things that God hath forbidden them tucat by his 
laws. Judith. 
3. To oppofe; to hinder. 
~ The moilture being forhidden to come up in 
the plant, ftayeth longer in the root, and fo di- 
Jateth it. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
The plafter alone would pen the humour, and 
fo cxafperate it, as well as forbid new humour. Buc. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 
A blaze of glory tnat forbids the fight! 
O teach me to believe tuce thus conceal’d, 
And fearch no farther than thyfelf reveal’d. 
Dryden. 
4. To accurfe; to blaft. Now obfolete. 
To lid is in old language to pray; to 
forbid therefore is to curfe, 
Sleep thall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid ; 
He Mall live a man forbid. Shak/peare’s Macheth. 


South, $ 


FOR 


He never could maintain his part but in the 
force of his will. Shak fpeare. 
A mip, which hath @ruck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. Donne. 
2. Violence. 
Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown, 
Which now they hold by force, and not by right. 
Shakfpeare. 
The thepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy’d; 
But I by tree confert. 
3. Virtue; cilicacy. 
Manife at is, that the very majefty and ho- 
lincfs of the place where God is worthip ed, hath 
in regard of us, great virtue, forec, and efficacy ; 
for that it ferveth as a fenfible help to iir up de- 
votion. Hooker. 
No defhnitions, no fuppoftions of any {cét, are 
of force cnough to deftroy conitant experience. 


Locke. 


Dryer. 


4. Validnefs ; power of law. 
A teftament is of force after men are dead. 
Hebrews, 
Not long in føres this charter ftood ; 
Wanting that feal, ic muf be feal’d in blood, 
Denham, 
5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often 
forces in the plural. 
O thou! whote captain I account myfelf, 
Look on iny forces with agraciouscye.  Shak/. 
The fecict of tne power of Spain confifleth in 
a veteran army, compounded of milcellany forces 
of all nations. Bacon, 
A grcater force than that which here we find, 
Ne'cr preis’d the occan, noi cmploy'd the wind. 
Waller. 
Thole vittorious forces of the rebels were not 


able to fultain your arms. Dryden, 


6. Defliny ; neceffity ; fatal compulfion. 
To Force. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To compel; to conftrain. 
Dangers are light, if they once feem light; and 
mure dangers have deceived men than forced 


them. Bacon. 
I have been forced to ufe the cant words of 
Whig and Tory. Swifts Examiner, 
The adtions and operations did force them upon 
dividing the fingle :dea. 


2. To overpower by ftrength. 
O that fortune 


Broome. 


Had brought me to the ficld where thou art 
ture will give him a clear precept or prohibition To Fornt'p. v. n. To uttera prohibition. fam’d ; ; x 
Ca SD Now the good gods forbid, To have wrought fuch wonders with an als’s 
r i i : z That our renowned Rome a JaW, j 
3. Lo {pare ; to treat w ith clemency. Should now eat up her own! Shak{peare. I fhould have fore'd thee foon with other arms. 
With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long 


fufering, forkearing one another in love. 
rya ai 
4. To withhold. 
Forbear tice from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that he defiroy thee not. 


E ph. 


2 Chronicles: 
Forse'arance. 2. f. [from forbear. ] 
1. The care of avoiding or fhunning any 
thing ;- negation of pratice. 
True noblenefs would 
Learn him forbearance trom fu foul a wrong. 


Forsi'ppance. n. /. [from forlid.] Pro- 
hibition; edict againit any thing. 
How halt thou yiclded to tranfgrefs 
The ftrict forbiddance! how to violate 
The facred fruit forlidden? Milton’s Parad, Lo/t. 
Forni ppen ty. adv. [from forlid.] In 
an unlawful manner. 
With all confidence he {wears, as he had feen’t, 
That you have touch’d his queen fordiddenly. 
Shakfpeare. 


é Shakfpeare. | FORBI'DDER. n. f. [from forbid.) One 
This may convince us how vaitly greater a 


pleafure 1s confequent upon the forbearance of fin, 


than can pofiibly accornpany the commiffion of 


Lie 


South. 


Liberty is the power a man has to do, or for- 
bear doing, any particular ation, according as 
xs doing or forbearance has the actual preference 


Locke. 


inthe mind. 


2. Intermifiion of fomething. 
2. Command of temper. 


Have a congment forbearance, till the fpeed 
Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 
4. Lenity; delay of punifhment; mildnels. 


of his rage goes flower. 


| 
| 
| 


that prohibits; one that enacts a pro- 
hibition. 


This was a hold accufation of God, making 
the fountain of good the contriver ofevil, and the 


forbidder of the crime an abettor of the fact pro- 


hibited. Brown, 


Other care, perhaps, 
May have diverted from continual watch 


Our great forbidder ! Milton's Paradife Lef. 


For RUDDING. participial adj. [from for- 


bid.| Raifing abhorrence ; repelling ap- 
proach; caufing averfion. 
Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. 


Milton, 
With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 


To force their monarcn, and infult the court. 
Drydens Encid. 
3. To impel; to prefs; to draw or pufa 
by main ftrength. 

Thou fhalt not deitroy the trees by forcing an 
ax againit them. Deuteronomy, 
Stooping, the fpear defcended on his chine, 

Julit where the bone diftinzuifh’d either loin : 
ft Ruck fo faft, fo deeply buiy`d lay, 
That fcarce the victor forc'd the fteel away. 
Dryden's Æncid. 
. To enforce; to urge. 
Three blui’ring nights, born by the fouthern 
blatt, 
I floated, and difcover’d land at laft : 
High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 
Forcing my firength, and gath’ring to the thore. 
Dryden’s cE neid, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fere, 
I come to pluck your berties harfh and crude, 
And with fore’d fingtrs rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Milten, 


Nor do J take notice of this infance of feverity 


n Se Ta drive hy violence or power. 

: ; Ak i atreri ir willing bencfactors 
in ovr own country to juftify fuch a proceeding, | p \ >. 3 ; This way of flattering their willing benefactor 
but only to difplay the mildnefs and forbcarane: I ORCE. n. f. [ for cey French; fortis, out of part, contrived another of forcing their 
made ufe uf uncer the reign of his prefent ma Latin. ] 


cày. aditdefon's Freeholder 11. Strength; vigour; might; active power. 


unwilling neighbours out of all their poffeffions. 
| Decay of Picty, 


FOR 


To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan gucfs; left, ignorant of fate, 
The queen might force them from her town and 
ftare. Dryden. 
6. To gain by violence or power. 
My heart is your’s; but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear; 
Jf they forc’d from ime one kind look or word, 
Could you not that, nor that {mall part atford ? 
Dryden. 
=, To ftorm; to take or enter by violence. 
A Troy wall’d fo high, 
Atrides might as well have forc’d the fky, Waller. 
Heav'n from all ages wilely did provide 
Tiis wealth, and for the bravelt nation hide; 
Who with four hundred foot, and forty horle, 
Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. 
e Dryden's lud. Emp. 
$. To ravih; to violate by force. 
Force her.—I like it nat. Dryden. 
9. To confirain; to diitort; not to ob- 


tain naturally or with eafe. 
Our gencral tafte in England is for cpigram, 
turns of wit, and forc’d conceits. Addi fon. 
ro. Toman; to ttrengthen by foldicrs; to 


garrifon. 
Herc let them lye, 
Till famine and the ague cat them up: 
Were they not farc’sd with thofe that fhould be 
ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard 
Shuk[peare. 
If you find that any great number of fuldiers 
he newly fent into Orovnoque, and that the 
paffages be already forced, then be well advifed 
how you land. Raleigh's cpslogy. 
11. To Force out. Toextort. 
The heat of the difpute had forced out from 
Luther expreffions that feemed to make his 
doétrine run higher than really it did. Atterbury, 


To Force. wv. n. To lay ftrefs upon. 
This word I have only found in the 
following paflage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with 
Harold, his armorer put on his backpiece hefore 
and his breaftplate behind; the which being 
efpied by fome that ftood by, was taken among 
them for an ill token, and therefore advifed him 
not to hgnt that day: tu whom the duke an- 
fwered, [ farce not of fuch foolcrics, but it I 
have any fhill in foothfaying, as in footh f have 
none, it duth prognoflicate that I thall change 
copy froma duke to a king. Camden's Remar, 

Fo'rcEDLY. adv. [from force. ] Violently ; 


conftraincdly ; unnaturally. 

This foundation of tke carth upon the waters 
doth moft aptly agree to that ttructue of the 
abyfs and antediluvian catth; but very impro- 
per'y and forcedly to the prefent form of the earth 
and the waters. Burnett's Theory. 

Fo'rcerur. adj. [force and full.) Vio- 
lent ; ftrong; driven with great might; 
impetuous. 

Why, what need we 
Commune with you of inis, but rather follow 
Our forcefu: infigation? Shakfp. Winter's Tale. 
Againft the eed he threw 
His fo cefu: fpem, which, hiing as it Acw, 
Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden. 

Were it by chance, or farcefu! deftiny, 

Which forms in caufes rt whete’cr (hall be, 
AGited by a friend, one moonlefs night, 
This Palemon from prifon rook his flight. Dryd. 

He pois’d in air, the jav’!in fent, 

Tissough Paris’ fhicid the fercefrel weapon went. 
Dope. 

Fo'rcerurty. adv, [from forceful.) 
Violently; impetuoufly. 

Fo'rcevess. aaj. [from force.) Having 
little force; weak; feeble; impotent. 

FORCEPS. n. f. [Latin.] 

Forceps properly fignifies a pair of tongs; but 
isufed for an inftrumens in chirurgery, te ex- 


FOR 


traét any thing out of wounds, and the like oc- 
cafions. Quincy. 
Fo'rcer. n.f. [from force. ] 
1. That which forces, dries, or conflrains. 
2. The embolus of a pump working by 
pulion, in contradiftin@lion to a fucker, 
which acts by attraétion. 
The ufual means for the afcent of water is 
either by fuckers or forcers. Wilkins’ Dædalus, 
Fo’RcIBLE. adi. [from force. | 
t. Strong; mighty: oppofed to weak, 
That punithinent, which hath been fometimes 
forcible to bridle fing may grow afterwards too 


weak and fecble. Hooker. 
Who therefore can invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemics ? Milton. 


2. Violent; impetuous. 
Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all muf feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 
Where comcly grace and conftant virtue dwell, 
Like mingl’d {treams, more forcible when join’d: 
Jerfey thuil at thy altars fand, 
Shall there reccive the azure band. 
3. Efhcacious; active; powerful. 
Swect {mells are moft forcible in dry fubttan- 
ces, when broken; and fo likewife in oranges, 
the ripping of their rind giveth out their fmell 
more. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 


4. Prevalent; of great influence, 
How forcible are right words? Fob. 
God hath affured us, that there is no inclina- 
tion or temptation fo forcible which our humble 
prayers and dchres may not fruftrate and break 
afunder. Raleigh's Hiflory. 
5. Done by force; fuffered by force. 
He (wifter far, 
Me overtook, his mother all difmay’d, 
And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingend’ring with me. Miton. 
The abdication of king James, the advocates 
on that fide look upon to have been forcible and 
unjuft, and confequently void. Swift. 


6. Valid; binding ; obligatory. 


Fo’RcipLeness. a. f. [from forcible. ] 
Force; violence. 

FORCIBLY. adv. [from forcible] 

1. Strongly; powerfully. 

The gofpel oifers fuch confidcrations as are fit 
to work very forcibly upon two of the mot tway- 
ing and governing patiuns in the mind, our hopes 
and our fears. Tillotfon. 


2. Impetuoufly ; with great flrength. 
3°, Pyewolence; by, fence. 
He himfelf with greedy great defire 
Into the cattle enter’d forcibly. Fairy Queen, 
Toe taking and carrying away of women 
forsibly, and againtt their will, except female 
wards and hondwomen, was madc capital. Bacon. 
This dorine brings us down to the level of 
horie and mule, whofe mouths are forcibly holden 
with bit and bridle. Hammond. 


Fo'RCIPATED. adj. [from forceps.] Formed 
like a pair of pincers to open and en- 
clofe, 

Tre locufts have anteunz, or long horns be- 
fore, with a long falcation or foreipated tail be- 
hind. Brawn. 

When they have feized their prey, they will fo 
tenscioufly hold it with their forcipated mouth, 
that they will not part therewith, even when 
taken out of the waters. Derham. 


FORD. n. f. \[ ond, Saxon, from papan, 
to pafs ] 
1. A hallow part of a river where it may 
be pafied without fwimming. 
Her men the paths rode through made hy her 


Pricr. 


fword; 
They pafs the ream, when the had found the 
ford Fairfax. 


FOR 


2. It fometimes fignities the fream, the 
current, without any confideration of 
pafiage or fhallownefs. 

Medufa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itfelf the water ties 
All talte of living wight. Milton's Paradife Inf, 

Rife, wretched widow! rife; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghott to pafs the ttygian ford: 

But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy perifh'd 
lord. Dryden 

To Forn. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pafs without {wimming. 

Adam’s fhin-bones mult have contained a 
thoufand fathom, and much amore, if he hed 
forded the oecan. Raleigh's Uifery. 

Fording his current where thou find’ ft it low. 

Denham, 

Fo'rpasBLe. ad}. [from ford.) Paffable 
without fwimming. 

Pliny placeth the Schenita upon the Euphrates, 
Where the fame beginneth to be fordabie. Ralcig k, 

A countryman tonnded a river up and dowuy 
totry where it was moh fordab/e; and where the 
water ran too fmooth, he found it dzepeft; and, 
on the contrary, thallowett whae it made mcit 
noife. L’ Ejirangs. 

FORE. acy. [yone, Saxon. ] 

t. Anteriour; that which is before; not 
behind. 

Though there is an orb or Spherical area of tha 
found, yet they move throngett and go farthest 
in the fore lines from the frit local imprefiion. 

Bacon. 

2. That which comes firit in a progreffive 
motion. 

Refittunce in fluids arifes from their greater 
prefling on the fore than hind part of the bodies 
moving in them. Cheyne. 

Tore. adv. 

1. Anteriourly ; in the part which appears 
Grit to thofe that meet it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and 
four fakers, necding no other addition than a 
flight {par deck fore and aft, which is a flight 
deck throughout. Ralzigh's Effays. 

2, Foreisa word much ufed in compo- 
{ition to mark priority of time, of which 
fome examples thall be given. A vitious 
orthography has confounded for and fore 
in compolition. 

To Foreapvi'se. v. n. [ fore and advice. } 
To counfel early ; to counfel before the 
time of ation, or the event. 

Thus to have faid, 
As you were foreaduis'd, had touch’d his fpirit, 
And tried his inclination. Shak/pearc’s Coriolanus. 

To FOREAPPO'INT. v. n. [fore and ap- 
point.] To order beforehand. 

To Forta’no. «a. [ fore and arm.) To 
provide for attack or refiftance before 
the time of need. 

A man fhould fx and forearm his mind with 
this pertuahon, that, during his paion, whatfo- 
ever is Offercd to his imagination tends erly to 
deceive. Sruk. 

He forearms his care 
With rues to puth his fortune, or to bear. 
Dryden's Enid. 

To FOREBODE. v. n. [Jore and bode. ] 

1. To prognofticate ; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, fkill'd in future fate, 

With thefe foreboding words refrains their hate, 
D+ yden. 

2. To foreknow ; to be prefcient of; to 

feel a fecret tenfe of fomethinz future. 


Fate makes you “caf, while i in vain implore: 
My hearr ferdodes I ne‘er thail fec you more. 
Iry: "Ne 


My foul fordodted I thould find the bow'r 
Of fume fell moniter, herce with barb'rous pow'r. 
Lope. 
5 D2 


FOR 
Foreso per, n. f. [from forebode. ] 


1. A prognofticator ; a foothfayer. 


Your raven has a reputation in the world fora | 1. To ruin ; to deftroy. 


tird cf omen, and a kind of fmall prophet : a 
crow that had obferved the raven’s manner and 
way of delivering his predictions, fets up for a 
foreboder, L Efirange. 
2. A foreknower. 
Foresy’. prep. [fore and by.] Near; 
hard by; faft by. 

Not far away he hence doth won 

Forsby a fountain, where I late him left. F. Queen. 
Jo Foreca'st. v. a. [fore and caf. | 
1. To fcheme; to plan before execution, 

He thall forecaf? his devices again the ftrong 

holds. Daniel. 
2. To adju; to contrive antecedently. 

The feat wasferv’d; the time fo well furtca/, 
That jutt when the deifert and fruits were plac’d, 
The fend’s alarm began. Dryden. 

. To forefee ; to provide againft. 

It is wif{dum to confider the end of things be- 
fore we embark, and to forecuf conlequences. 

L’ Eftrange. 
To Foreca’st. v. n. To form {chemes ; 
to contrive beforehand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flefhy wight 
Foreca/!, but it muft needs to iuc come ? Spenfer. 

When broad awake, fhe finds in troublous flit, 
Forecafiing how his foe he might annoy. F. Queen. 

Fo’recasr. 7. f. [from the verb.] Con- 
trivance beforehand; {cheme; plan; 
antecedent policy. 

Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaf, 
But while he thought to fteal the fingle ten, 

The king was tlily minger’d from the deck ! 
Shak/peare’s Henry Vt. 
He makes this difference to arife from the 
Serccof and preceterminution of the gods. 
Addifor or Medals. 
The laf, (carce ripen’ into perfet man, 
Saw helpicis him from whotn their life began: 
Meim’ry and forecaf jutt returns engage; 
That pointca back to youth, this onto age. Pops. 
Foreca’ster. n. /. [from forecaft.] One 
who contrives beforchand. 
Fo'recastre. n. f. [ fore and caffle.] In 
a fhip, is that part where the forematt 
lands, and is divided from the rett of 
the floor by a bulkhead; that part of 
the forecafile which is aloft, and not in 
the hold, its cailed the prow. Harris, 

The commodity of the new cook-room the 
merchants have found to be fu great, as that, in 
al. their Ships, the cook -rooms arc built in their 
recaplesy Contrary to that which had been an- 
ctently uled. Raleigh’ s Eflays 

VORECHO'SEN. fart. [ fore and cho/cn ] 
Vre-elected, 

Forrcr14ed. part. [ fore and cite.}] Quo- 
ted before, or above. 

G:eaves is of opinion, that the alteration men- 
tanca m that fer ested paifage is continucd. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
fo FORECLO'SE. œ a. [Jore and clofe.] 
1. To Mut up; to preclude; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclojed this trade. 

Carsw. 
2. Zo Fornrcrose a Mortgage, is to cut 
off the power of redemption. 
FoR EDECK. n. J +7 roke pandhak A The 
arterionr part of the ihip. 
i to the fore:lec went, and thence did look 
Yor rocky Sevila. Chapman's Odyirr. 
Jo ForeDesien,. v.a. [ fore and de fy. | 
To plan beforchand. 

All the cps of the growth and vegetation both 
of animals and plants, have been forefcen and 
tered /gned ny the wile Author of nature, Cone. 


FOR 


To Forene’. v. a. [from for and do, not 


fore.) 
A word obfo- 
lete. Oppofed to making happy. 


Befceching him, if either falves or oils, 
A feredcne wight fron) door of death might raife, 
He would at her requett prolong her nephew’s 
days. Fairy Queen. 
That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath, 
And many fouls tn dolours had joredone. F. Queen. 
This doth betoken, 
The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 
Foredo its own iife. Shak/peare’s Hamiet. 
This ts the night 
That eithcr makes me, or foredoes me quite. 


Stakfpeare. 


2. To overdo; to weary; to harafs. 
Whilft the heavy plowman fnoars, 
All with weary taik foredone. Shakfpeare. 


To ForeDo'om. v. a, [fore and doom. } 
To predeftinate ; to determine before- 
hand. 


Through various hazards and events we inove 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom’.d by Jove. 
Dryden's Encid. 
The willing metal willobey thy hand, 
Following with cate: if favour’d by thy fate, 
Thou att foredoom'd to view the flygian ftate. 
Dryden, 
Fate foredoom’d, and all things tend 
By courte of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 
Here Britain’s ftate(men oft the fall foredocm 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 


FORCE ND. 2. f. [ fore and end.) The 


anteriour part. 
I have liv’d at honett freedom; paid 
Morc pious Gebts to heaven than in all 
The fore-en:l of my time. Shakfpeare. 
In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, 
grew a fmall green branch of palm. Bacen. 


FOREFATHER. n. /. [fore and father. | 
Anceftor ; one who in any degree of al- 


cending genealogy precedes another. 
The cuftom of the peuple of God, and the de- 
crecs of our forefathers, are to be kept, touching 
thofe things whereof the Scripture hath neither 
one way or other given us charge. Hooker. 
If it be a gencrous defire in men to know from 
whence their own forefushers have come, it can- 
not be Gifpleafing to underfland the place of our 
frit anceftor. Raleiga’s Hijlery. 
Conceit is Rill deriv’d 
From fome fo'efather grief: mine is not fo. Shalf. 
Shall I not be diftraught; 
And madiy piay with my forefathers joints. 
Snak Dlure. 
Our great forefathers, ie 
Had left him nought to conguer but his county. 
Addi fon. 
When a man fees the prodigious pains our 
forifathers have been at in thefe Larbarous build- 
ings, one cannot but fancy what miracles of ar- 
chitecture they would have left us, had they 
been inftructed inthe right way, addifon, 
Blet peer! his great forefatúers ev'ry grace 
Refedcting, and renested in his race. Pepe. 
To FOREFEND. @ a. [lt is doubtful 
whether from fore or for and defend. If 
from /cre, it implies antecedent pro- 
vifion ; as forearm: if from for, prohibi- 
tory fecurity; as forbid. Of the two 
following examples one favours for, and 
the other fore. ] 
1. Wo prohibita itori Ert 
l would not kill thy unprepared fpirit; 
No, heav'ns forefend ! L would not kill thy foul. 
Shukrfprare. 
Perhaps a fever, which the gods fercfexd, 
May bring your youth to fome untimely end. 
re Dryden. 
2. To provide for; to fecure. 


FOR 


Down with the nofe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shak/peare. 


FoREFINGER. n. f. [ fore and finger.} 
The finger next to the thumb; the 
index. 

An agate ftone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak/peare, 
Polymnia fhall be drawn, as it were, atting 
her fpeech with her forefinger. Peacham, 
Some wear this on the middle-finger, as the 
antient Gauls and Britons; and fome upon the 
fore-finger. Brown. 


Fo'’reroot. n. f. plur. forefeet. [ fore and 
foot.| The anteriour foot of a qua- 
druped: in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy fiit, thy forefoot to me give. 
Skak/peare, 
He ran fhercely, and{mote at Heliodorus with 
his forefeet. 2 Maccabees. 
l continue my line from thence to the heel; 
then making the breaft with the eminency thereof, 

biing out his near forefoot, which 1 finith. 
Peacham, 


To Foreco’. v. a. [ fore and go. | 
1, To quit; to give up; to refign. 
Is it her nature, or isit her will, 
To be fo cruel to an humble foe ¢ 
Ir nature, then fhe may it mend with fkill; 
If will, then the at will may will forego. Spenfer. 
Having all before abfolutely in his power, ıt 
remaineth fo till, he having already neither forc- 
given nor foregone any thing thereby unto them, 
but having received fomething from them. 


Spenfer. 
He is a great adventurer, faid he, 
That hath his {word through hard efiay foregone ; 
And now hath vowed ’till he avenged be 
Of that defpite, never to wearen none. F. Queen. 
Special reafon oftentimes cauleth the will to 
prefer one good thing before another; to leave 
one for another’s fake, to fcorezo meaner for the 
attainment of higher degrees. Hooker. 
Muft I then leave you? Muft I needs forego 
So good, fo noble, and fo truc a matter? Shukf. 
Let us not forego 
That for a trifle which was bought with blood. 
Shat/peare, 
How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe and love fo dearly join'd, 
To live again in thefe wild woods foilorn ! 
Milton. 
This argument might prevail with you to foreo 
a littie of your repote for the publick bencht. 
Dryten's Juvenal, Dedic. 
What they have enjoyed with great pleafure ac 
onc time, has proved intipicl or naufcous at ano- 
ther; und therefore they fce nothing in it, for 
which they thoutd forego a prefcnt enjoyment, 
Locke. 


. To go before; to be pat. [from fure 
and go. | 


By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults : O! then we thought them 
not. Shakfpeare, 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years 
foregone and when his people were increated, he 
built the city of Enoch. Raleigh, 
Reflect upon the two foregoing objections. 
Bayle on Colours. 
This foregoing remark gives the rcafon why 
imitation pleafes. Dryden's Dufrefuoy. 
I was feated in my clbow-chair, where I had 
indulged the foregoing {peculations. Add:fon, 
In the foregoing part of this work I promifed 
proofs. Moodwarcd, 
gee Nanot 
This is the very ecftacy of love, 
Whole violent property Jo'egoes ittelf, 
And Icads tie will to delperate undertakings. 
Shak fpcare’s Hamer, 


FOREGO'ER. a. f- {from forego.) An- 
ecftor; progenitor. 


eo 


FOR 


= ’ 
Honours beft thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our foregoers. Shak/peare. 


Fo’RFGROUND. n. f. [Jore and ground. ] 
‘The part of the ñeld or expanfe of a 
picture which feems to lie before the 
ngures. 

All agree that white can fubfift on the fore- 
ground of the pidture : the queftion therefure is to 
know, 1f it can equa'ly be placed upon that which 
is backward, the light being univerfal, and the 
figures fuppofed to be in an open field. Dryden. 


Forruann. n.f. [ foreand hand.] 
1. The part of a horfe which is before the 
rider. 
2. The chief part.. Not in ufe. 
The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forchand of our ott, Shat/p. 
Fo’Renannd. adj. Done foorer than is 


regular. 
You'll fay the did embrace me asa hufband, 
And fo extenuate the forehand fin.  Shakjpeare, 


ForEHA’NDED. adj. [from fore and band. | 
1, Early; timely. 

If by thus daing you have not fecured your 
time by an carly and forchanded carc, yet be fure, 
by a tincly duigence, to redeem the time. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
2. Formed in the foreparts. 

He's a fubftantial ttue-bred beaft, bravely fore- 

handed > mark but the cieannefs of his fhapces too. 


Dryden 


To/renean. n. f. [ fore and head.) 
I. That part of the face which reaches 


from the eyes upward to the hair. 
The breaitt of Hecuba, 
When the did fuckle Hector, look'’d not lovelier 
Than Hedtor’s forehead when it fpit forth bloud 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shabfpeare. 
Some angel copy’d, while I flept, cach grace, 
And moulded ev’ry feature from iny face : 
Such majefty dues from her forehead rile, 
Her checks fuch bluthes cait, fuch rays her eves. 
Dryden 
2. Impudence; confidence; affuraace ; 
audacioufnefs; audacity. ‘The forehead 
is the part on which fhame vifibly 


operates. 

A’ man of confidence preffeth forward upon 
evcry appearance of advantage ; where his force 
is too feeble, he prevails by dint of impudence: 
thefe men of forched are magnificent in promifes, 
and intallible in theirs preferiptions. Collier. 

J would fain kuow to what branch of the Ic- 
giflature they can have the foreszad to apply. 

Swift's Prefoyterian Plea. 

FOREHO'LDING.` n. + [fore and bold.] 

Fredi ions; ominous accounts; fuper- 
ilitious prognoftications. 

How are fuperfitious men hagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, forcholéings, and 
old wives tales! L’ Ejirange. 


FO'REIGN. adi. [ forain, French ; fora- 
no, Spanifh ; from foris, Latin. ] 
1. Not of this country ; not domeftick. 
Your fon, that with 2 fearful foul 
Leads difcontented Reps in foreign foil, 
This fair alliance quickly fhall call home. Shat /p. 
The learned correfponceace you hola in fer: ign 
parts. Milton. 
The pofitions are fo far from being new, that 
they are commonly to be met with in boti anci- 
ent and modern, domeitick and foreign writers. 
Atterbury. 
The parties and divifions among!t us may fe- 
veral ways bring deftrudtion upon our country, 
at tne {sme tine that our united force would 
fecure us againit all the attempts of a foreign 
cnemy. Addifon’s Frechehter. 
2. tlien ; remote; not allicd; not belong- 


FOR 


ing; without relation. It is often ufed 

with fo; but more properly with from. 

I mutt diffenble, 
And (peak a language foreign to my heat. 

Addi fon’ s Cato. 
Fame is 2 good fo wholly forcie» ro our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the foul adapted tu 
it, norany organ in the body tv relifh it, placed 
out of the potfibility of fruition. Adidifon. 
This dehgn is not foreign from fome peoples 
thoughts. f Swift. 
3. Excluded; not admitted; held at a 


diftance. 

They will not flick to fay you envied him ; 
And fearing he would rile, he was fo virtuous, 
Kept him a forciga man ftill; which fo griev'd 

him, 
That he ran mad and dicd.  Shak/p. Hen. viri. 
4. [In law.] A foreign plea, placitum 
forinfecum; as being a plea out of the 
proper court of jultice. 
5. {xtrancous ; adventitious tn general. 

There are who, fondly ttudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mould in their ill-natur’d land 
Induce Philips. 

Fo’REIGNER. n. f. [from foreign.] A 
man that comes from another country ; 
not a native ; a ttranger. 

Joy ìs luch a foreigner, 
So merc a flranger to my thoughts, I know 
Not how tu entertain nim. Denham’'s Sopky. 

To this falie foreigner you give your throne, 

And wrong’da friend, a kinfman, anda fon, 
Dryden's nei. 

Water is the only native of England made ufc 
of in punch; but the Icmons, the brandy, the 
fugar, and the nutmegs are all foreigners. Addifon. 

Nor could the majetty of the Englifh crown 
appear ina greater luttre, either to forergners or 
fubyects. Swift. 

FooREIGNNESS. n. f. [irom foreign.] Re- 
motenefs; want of relation to fome- 
thing. 

Let not the fore‘gnnefs of the fubjeét hinder 
you from endeavouring to fet me right. Lecke. 

To FOREIMA GINE. v. a. [ fore and ima- 
gine.) To conceive or fancy before 
proof. 

We are within compafs of a foreimagined pof- 
fibility in that behalr. Camden's Remains, 

Zo FoRFJU'DGE. v. a. [ fore and judge.] 
To judge beforchand ; to be prepof- 
fefled ; to prejudye. 

To Foreknow. v. a. [ fore and kaca.] 
To have prefcience of ; to forefee. 

We foreknow that the fun wiil rife and fet, that 
all mcn born in the world fha'l die again; that 
after winter the fpring thall come; after the 
fpring, furnmer and harvett ; yet is not our fore- 
knowledge the caufe of any of tofe. Raleigh. 

He foreducw fohn thould not futfer a violent 
death, but go into his grave in peace. Brown, 

Calchas the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the pa, and things to come 

foreknew. Dryden's Wiad. 

Who would the miferies of man foreknow ? 
Not kaowing, we but fhare our part of woc. 

Dryden, 

ForEKNOWABLE. adj. [from foreknow. | 
Poffible to be known before they happen. 

It is certainly forcknowab/e what they will do 
in fuch and fucn circumftances. More. 

FoREKNOWLEDGE. n. f. [ fore and know- 
ledge.)  Prefcience; knowledge of 
that which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Christ by. cternal foreknowledge, 
faveth us not without our actual and real adoption 
into the fcllowfhip of his faints in this prefent 
world. Hocker. 

I told him you was afleep: he feems to have a 
J rcknowledge of that too, and therefore chufcs to 
fpeak with you, Shakfpeare. 

8. 


FOR 


If I foreknew, 
Forekacawledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no lefs prov’d cettain unforcknown. 
Nilton, 

I hope the forcknow/edge ycu had of my efteem 
for you, is the reafon that you do not diflike my 
letters. Pope. 

Fo’RELAND. n.f [fore and lard.) A 
promontory; headland; high land 
jutting into the fea; a cape. 

As when a fip, by fkilful @ceerfman wroughr, 
Nigh river's mouth, or fore/und, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fu cers, and thifts her fails. 

Nihon. 
Jo ForEeLaA'y. v. a. [fore and lay.) 
t. T'o lay wait for; to entrap by ambuhh. 

A ferpent hoots his {ting at unaware ; 

An ambuth'd thicf fore/ays a traveller : 
The man lies murder’d, while the thicf and fnake, 
One gains the thickets, and one thnids the brake. 
Dry.ten. 
2. To contrive antecedcntly. 
To Fo'RELIFT. v. a. [Jore and lift.) To 
raife aloft any anteriour part. 

So dreadfully Fe towards hiim did pats, 
Forel:fting up aloft lis fpeckled breaft ; 

And often bounding on the bruited grafs, 

As for great joy of his new comen guch. Spenfer. 


Fo’retock. n.f. [fore and Jock.) The 
hair that grows from the forepart of the 


head. 
Tell her the joyous time will not be ftaid, 
Uniefs the do hin by the forelock take. Speryer.-- 
Hyacinthine locks, 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 
Cluft’ringy but not benesth his thoulders broad. 
Milton. 
Zeal and duty are not flow, 
But on occafion's forelock watchful wait. Milton. 
Time ts painted with a lock before, and bald 
behind, fignitying thercby that we mult take time 
hy the forelock ; fur, when it is once palt, there is 
no recalling it. Swift, 


ForReMAN. n. f. [fere and.man.] The 
firit or chief perfon: 
He is a very lenfible man, fhaots Aying, and 


has been teveral times fereman of the petty jury. - 
Addifon’s Speflator. 
FoREME'NTIONED.. adj. [ fore and men- 
tioned.) Mentioned or- recited before. 
It is obfervable that many participles are 
compounded with yere, whofe verbs have 
no fuch compofition. 

Dacier, inthe life of Aurelius, has not taken 
notice of the forementioned figure on the pillar. 

aldiiifon on Italy. . 
Fo/ReMost: adr. [from fore. | 
1. Firit in place. 

All thice were {et amoung the fore? ranks of 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great force 
to perform what they did atrempt. Sidney, 

Our women in theforee/ ranks appear ; 
March tothe fight, and meet your muttrefs there, 

Dryden. 
The bold Sempronius, 
That HiH Lroke /ereme7 through the crowd of pa- 
triots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 
And vittucus even tomadnefs! Adur/on’s Cate, 
2. Firit‘in dignity. 
Thefe vide foremzh in the field, 
As.they the foremcf rank of honour heid. Dryden,» 
FoRENA MED. adj. [fure and hame.) Na-- 
minated before. 
And fuch are fure-ones, 
As Curius-and the /ecnaned Lentulus. 
Ben Jenjows Catvine,-. 
Fo'’xtnoon. n. /. [foreand noon.) The 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, betweenthe dawnand the meridian, , 


to the meridian ; oppofed to afteracan. 


FOR 


The manner was, that the ferens» they fhou'd 
run at tlr, tue gfrerason in a broad feldin man- 
nerot a battle, 'ull either the ftrangers or the 
countiy knights won the field. Ssdncy. 

Curio, at the funeral of kis father, built a tsin- 
porary theatre, contfifting of two parts turning on 
hinges, according to the pofition of the tun, for 
the corveniency of forener’ s and afternoon's di- 
verfion. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

Forexo'tice. r. f. [l fore and notice.) Ln- 
fcrmation of an event before it happens. 

Su ftrange a revolution never happens in poc- 
try, but either, heaven or carth gives fome fore- 
astice df ìt. Rymer’s Tragedi:s. 

Fore nsick. wf. [ forenfis, Latin.) Be- 
longing to courts of judicature. 

Perfon isa forerfick teim, appropriating actions 
and their mezt; and fo belongs only to inteli- 
gent agents, capable of a law, and happincels and 
milcry. This perfonatity extends itielf beyond 
prefent ex:itence to what is pai, only by con- 
{cioufnefs. ocke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome. 
where lawyers and orators made their fpeeches 
beiore the proper judges in matters of property, 
or in ernmunal cafes: thence a!l forts of difpu- 
tations in courts of jultec, where feveral perfons 
make their diftinet fpeeciies, may come under the 
name of jarenfick dilputes. Matts on the Mond, 

do Foreorpa'in, v. a. [fore and ordain. | 
To predeitinate ; to predctermine; to 
preosydain. 

The church can difcharge, in manner conveni- 
ent, a work of fo great importance, by foreorduin- 
ing fome fhort colleét wherein bricfly to mention 
thanks. Havker. 

Foreparr. n. f [ fore and part. ] 
1. The part firit in time. 

Had ir been fo railed, it would deprive us of 
the fun’s light all the forepare of the day. 

t Raleigh’s Hiflary. 
2. The part anteriour in place. 

The ribs have no cavityin them, and towards 
the forepart or breaft are broad and thin, to bend 
and give way without danger of fragture. Ray. 


FoREPa’st. adj. [ fore and paff.} Pail 
before a certain time. 

Now ceafe, ve damiels, your delights forepa/ : 
Enough it is that all the cay isyour’s.  Spez/er. 
My forepaf? proofs, howe’er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear’d too litte. Shakfpeare. 
Such istae treaty which he negociates with us, 

a: offer and tender of a reconciliation, an aét of 

oblivion, of all fo-epa/? fins, and of a new cu- 

venant. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Forerosse ssep. adj. [ fore and pofe/s. | 
Preoccupied ; prepoffefled; pre-engaged. 
The teftimony cither of the ancient futhers or 
of other claffical divines, may be clearly and 
abundantly anfwered, to the fatisfadtion of any 
rational man, not extremely forepof]i fed with 
prejudice. Sunder fon 
Fo'RERANK. n.f. [ fore and rank.] Firlt 
mamk 5. front. 
Yet leave our coufin Catherine here with us ; 
Ske is our capital demand, compris'd 


Within the forerank of our articles. Shak{peare. 


ForerecitFp. ad. [fore and recite. | 
Mentiored or enumerated before, 
Bid him recount 
The forcrecited practices, whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much, Shalfp. 

To Frrenun. v.a. [fore and run.) 

1. To come before as an carnet of fome- 
thing following; to 
harbinger. 

Agriintt ill chances men are ever mer 
But heavincis foreraas ine good event, 
The fun 
Was fet, and twilight from the eaft came on, 
Terirunning night. . arliltea’s Paradife Lof. 


introduce as a 


Shat fp. 


FOR ° 


She tids me hope: ch heav'ns, the pities me ! 
And pity ftul forerwss approacuing love, 
As lightning docs the thunder. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
2. To precede; to have the itart of. 
IL heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, 
if not forzrsez, all tuat is or wil be practied in 
Loudon. Graunt, 


FORERUNNER. n. /. [from forerun. ] 

t. A harbinger; a meffenger fent before 
to give notice of the approach of thofe 
that follow. 

The fix ftrangers feek for you, madam, totake 
their leave ; and there isa forerunner comc from a 
feventh, the prince of Morocco. Shukfpeare. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of day 
and the fun, thereby acknowledging the light of 
life to be cerived trom the divine bounty, the 
caugiter of Providenc:. Stilling fleet, 

My elder brothers, my forerunners came, 
P.ough draughts of nature, ill defign'’d, and Jame : 
Biown off, hice tlofloms, never made to bear; 
Till J came Anith’d, her laft labour’ d care, 

Dryden's lureng zebe. 

2. A prognoflick ; a fign torefhowing any 
thing. 

O Eve! fome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav’n, by tnefe mute figns in nature, 

fhews 
Forerunacrscf his purnofe, = Afilten*s Par. Lof. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually 
the forerunner of death. Sout. 

Tle keeping infenfible perfpiration up in 
cue meafure is the caufe as well as fign of nealth, 
and the Icaft deviation from that due quantity, the 
certain forerunner of a difcale. Arbuthnot. 

Already Opera prepares the way, 


The fure forcrunner or her gentle fway. Pope. 
To Foresa’y. v. a. [ fore and fay.] ‘Yo 


predict ; to prophely ; to foretell. 
Let ordinance 
Come as the gods fors/ay it. Shak/peare’s Cynk. 


To ForEseE’E. v. a. { fore and fee. } 

1. To fee beforehand; to fee what has 
not yet happened; to have prefcience ; 
to foreknow. 

The tirft of them could things to come fers; 
The next, could of things pretent belt advitc ; 
The third, things pait, could keep in memory. 

Fairy Queen 

lf there be any thing forefeen that is not ufual, 
be armed for it by any hearty, though a ihoit 
prayer, and an earncft refolutiun beforehand, and 
then watch when it comes. Taylor. 

At his forcfeen approach, already quake 
The Caipian kingdoms and Meot'an lake : 
Their feers behold the tempctt fro:n afar, 

And threat’ning oracles denounce the war. Dryd. 

2. To provide for: with fo. Out of ufe. 

A king againft a korm muft forefee zo a coave- 
nient ftock of treature. Bacon. 


To ForesHa Me. v. a. [fore and fkame.] 
To hame; to bring reproach upon. 
Oh Lill, forsfieming 
Thole rich-lctt heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. Shehfpeare’s Cymh. 
To Fo'resHew. v. a. [See Foresuow.] 
Fo’resuip. n. fa [ fore and fip.) ‘The 
anteriour part of the hip. 

The thipmen would have cat anchors out of 
the fore Zip. ARs. 

To ForESHO'RTEN. wa. [ fore and 
jporten.| Yo thorten figures for the fake 
of fhowing thofe behind. 

The greaceft parts of the body ought to appear 
foremoft ; and he forbids the fercMortenings, Pee 
cau“ they make the parts appear little. Dryden. 

To Fo’resrow. v. a. (fore ard foc. | 
1. To difcover before it happens ; to- pre- 
di& ; to prognoflicate. 

Chri had cailed him to be a witnefs of his 

death,-and refurrection from the dead, according 


FOR 


tə that which the prophets and Motes had fure- 
farwed. Hocker. 
Neat, lixe Aurora, Spenfer rofe, 
Whofe purpie bluth the day ferlos. ~ Denham. 
You cnofe to withdraw yourfelf from publick 
bufinefs, when the face of heaven grew troubled, 
and tue frequent fhitting of the wind fore Zowel a 
fiorm. Dryden. 
2. To reprefeat before it comes. 
What elfe is the law but the golpe! forefowed è 
What other the gofpel than the law fuln!led ? 
Heater, 
Fu'RESIGHT. n. f. [ fore and frzht. | 


1. Prefctence ; prognaftication; forekow- 


ledge. The accent anciently on the lait 
fyllable. 
Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, 
Here feep below ; while thou to forefight wak'tt ; 
As once thou flecp’ft, whilfi the to life wes 
form’d. Feliloon. 
2. Provident care of futurity. 
He had a fharp forefight, and working wit, 
That never idle was, ne once could reft a whit. 
Spenfer. 
In matters of arms he was hoth fkilful and in- 
duftiious, and as well in forefight as refolution, 
pretent and great. Hayward 
Dittculties and temptations will more cafily be 
born or avoided, if with prudent /sre/ight we arm 
ourfelves againit them. Ragers. 
FoRESYIGHTFUL. adj. [ forefigdt and full. } 
Preicient ; provident. 
Deatn gave him no fuch pangs as the fore/ight- 
fui care he hae of his filiy tucccifur. Sidney. 


To ForesvGniry. v. a. [fere and fignify. | 
To betoken beforehand; to forefhow ; 
to typify. 

Difcuveries of Christ already prefent, whofe fu- 
ture coming the P{alms did but forefign:fy. Hocter. 

Yet as being palt times noxious, where they 

lighe 
On man, beaft, plant, watterul and turbulent 
They oft forcjiguify, and threaten ill. Mitton. 
Fo’reskin. nef. [fore and /kin.] The 
prepuce. 
Their own hand 
An hundred of the faithlefs foe fall flav, 
And for a dow’r their hundred fore/Rns pay, 
Be Michol thy reward. Cowley's Davidis. 

Fo’resxirnt. n. f. (fore and kirt.) The 
pendulous or loole part of the coat be- 
fore. 

A thoufand pounds a year for pure refpect ! 
No other ubligation ? 

That promifes morc thoufands : honour’s train 
Is longer than his ferefkirt. Stak (peare. 

Jo Foresva’cx. v. a. [fore and flack, | 
To neglect by idlenefs. 

It is agreat pity that fo good an opportunity 
was omitted, and fo happy an occahon fore- 
fracked, that might lave been the eternal good of 
the land. Speufer’s State of Ireland, 

To ForeEstow. v. a. [fore and flow. | 

1, To delay; to hinder; to impede; to 
ob{trudt. 

Noitream, no wocd, no mountain could fore/lsto 
Their hafty pace. Fai fax. 

Now the illuftrious nymph return’d again, 
Brings every grece triumphant in her train: 

The wond'iing Nereids, though they rais’d no 
ftorm, 
Fer: fhiwd her paffage to hehuld her form. Dryd. 

2. To negleét ; to omit. 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king 
knowing well that it ftovd him upon, by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the 
time i» not encountering them, by fo much the 
fooner to difpatch with thein, that it might ap- 
pear to kave been no coldnefs in forcflowing, but 
wifdom m chufing his time, refolved with fpecd 
tu affuil them. Bxcon’s Henry vit. 

Our good purpoles foreflswed are become our 
tormentors upen our Ceuiu-bed, Fiyjhop Hai. 


FOR 


Chremes, how many fithers do you know 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright, 
That neither wind, nor tine, nor tide foreflow ? 
Some fuch have been : but ah! by tempefts fpite 
Their boats are lott; while we may fand moin 
That few were tuch, and now the few are none. 
P. Fletcher. 
To Foresio'w. v. n. To be dilatory; to 
loiter. 
This may plant courage in their quailing 
breafts, 
For yet is hope of life and vidlory : 
Foreflow no longer make we hence amain. Shakfp. 


To FoRESPE'AK. v.n. [fore and fecal.) 
1. To predict; to forefay ; to forefhow ; 
to foretell. 


Old Godfrey of Winchefter, thinketh no omi- 
nous fore/peaking to lie in names. Camdsn’s Rem. 


2. To forbid. [from for and peak.) 


Thou haft jorcfpoke my being in thefe wars, 
And fay'ft it is not fit. Shat/peare, 


ForesPpe Nt. adj. [ for and /pent.} 
1. Waled; tired; {pent. 
After him came fpurring hard 
A gentleman, almoft fore/pent with fpeed. Shaky. 


2. Forepaffed; pat. [ fore and _/pent. ] 
Is not enough thy evillife fore/pent? F. Queen. 
You fhall find his vanities fere/pent, 

Were.but the outfhide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering difcretion with a coatof folly, Shak/p. 
3. Beltowed before. 
We muft receive him 
According to the honour of his fender; 
And towards himfclf, his guodnefs fore/pent on us, 
We mutt extend our notice. Shukfpeare. 


FORESPU'RRER. n. f. | fore and fpur.] 
One that rides before. 
A day in April never came fo fwect, 
To Mow how cofily fummer was at hand, 
As this forefpurrer comes before his loid. Shakfp. 
FOREST. n. /. [ foref, French ; forefa, 
Italian. } 
1. A wild uncultivated tra@ of ground in- 
terfperfed with wood. 

By many tribulations we enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, becaufe, in a fore? of many 
wolves, fhecp cannot chufe but feed in continual 
danger of life. Hooker, 

Macheth fhall never vanquifh’d be, until 
Great Birnham-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall came againft him. 

That will never be: 
Who can imprefs the foref, bid the tree 
Unfhx his earth-bound root. Shakfpeare 

There be airs which the phyfieians advile their 
Fatients to remove unto, which commonly are 
plain champaigns, but graling, and not overgrown 
with heath; or eife timber-fhades, as in fo¢//s. 

Bacon. 

How the firft foref rais‘d its fhady head. 

Refcommon. 

2. [In law.] A certain territory of 

woody grounds and fruitful pallures, 

priviieged for wild beafts, and fowls 

of foreft, chafe, and warren, to ret and 

abide in, in the fafe proteétion of the 
king for his pleafure. 

The manner of making fore/s is this: the king 
feeds out his commifiion, directed to certain per- 
fons, fur viewing, perambulating, and bounding 
the place that he has a mind to afforeft: which 
rcturned into Chancery, proclamation is made, 
that none fhall kunt any wild beafts within that 
precin’t, without licence; after which he ap- 
points ordinances, laws, and officers for the pre- 
{crvation of the vert and venifon ; and this bc- 
comes a fere/? by matter of record. The proper- 
ties Of a frrefiare thefe: a foref, as it is ftri@ly 
taken, caanet be in the hands of any but the 
king, who hath power to grant commiifion to a 
juitice in eyre forthe feref ; the courts; the officers 
tor prefervang the yert and venifon, as the jultices 


FOR 


of the forc), the warden or keeper, the verders, the 
forciters, agiftors, regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. 
The chicf property of « Joreff is the fwainmote, 


which is no lets incident to it than the court of 


Cowell, 
[roneycallan, 


pycpowders to a fair, 
Ty FOREST YLL. v a 
Saxon. ] 
1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 
If thou be malteregunncer, fpend not all 
That thou cant peak at once; but hufband it, 
And give men turns of Ipech ; do not forgia!l 
ky lavifhnets thine owa and others wit, 
As if thou mad'ft thy well. Herbert. 
What need a man forcflall bis date of giicf, 
And run to meet whac he would mof avoid. 
Milton. 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or pre- 
vention, 
And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet dcath then would the like mifhap forejie//. 
Fairy Queen. 
What ’sin prayer, but this twofold foice 
To be foreftalled cre we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down.  Shakfpeare's Hamlet. 
But tor my tears, 
I had forefiall'd tlis dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with gricf had fpoke. Saukfpeare. 
If thou covet death, a: uimoft end 
Of mifery, fo tiunking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wifcher aray'd his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be forgfall'd. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
{will not forcfall your judginent of the reft. 
Pope. 
a To feize or gain pofleMion of before 
another; to buy before another in order 
to raife the price. 
Hc bold fpake, fir kuight, if knight thou be} 
Abandon this forfalled place at erit, 
For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. F, Queen. 
4s To deprive by fomething prior: with 
of. Notin ule. 
May 
This night forefall him of the coming day. Shak. 
FORESTA'LLER. n. f. [from forefall,| One 


that anticipates the market; one that 


purchafes before others to raife the price. 
Commodities, good or bad, the workman mutt 
take at his maiter’s rate, or fit ftill and ftarve ; 
whilft, by this means, this new fort of ingroffers 
or forefiallers having the feeding and fupplying 
this numerous body of workmen, fet the price 
upon the poor landholder. Lecke. 
ForesTBu'RN. adje [for and born.) 
Born in a wild. 
This boy is forshurr, 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of defperate ftudies. Shakf{peure’s “is you like it. 
Fo’rester. n.f. [ forefier, French ; from 
foreft. | 
1. An officer of the foreft. 
Forcfier, my friend, where is the buth, 
That we ftand and play the murtherer in? 
—Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. 


: : . Shakfpeare. 
2. An inhabitant of the wild country. 


Fo'rEswaT. Q adi. [from for and /wat, 
Fo'reswart. § from fweat.] Spent with 
heat. 
Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat 
meiters, were getting the pure filver of their bo- 
dies out of the ore of their garments. Sidney. 


To FoRETA STE. ù. a. [ fore and tafle. | 
1. To have antepaft of; to have prefci- 

ence of. 
2. To tafe before another. 

Perhaps the fact 

Ts not fu heinous now, foretafed fruit, 

Profan’d firit by the ferpent, by him Art 

Made common and unhallow’'d, ere our tafte. 


Niten. 


FOR 


Fo'RETASTE. n.f. Anticipation of. 

A pleafure that a man may call as properly his 
own as his foul and his conference, neither liable 
to accident, nor expofed to injury : it is the fere- 
tafie ot heaven, and the earneft of eternity. South. 


To Forere’tt. @ a. preter. and part. 


pall. foretold. [ fore and tell. ] 
1. To predi@ ; to prophefy. 
What art thou, whole heavy looks foretell 
Some creadful ttury hanging on thy tongue ? 
Shakypeare’s Henry VY. 
í found 
The new-ereated world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foretold. Milton. 
Mercia’s king, 
Warn'd in a dream, his murder did forere//, 
From point to paint, as after it befeil. Dryden. 
When great Uly Res fought the Phrygian fhores, 
Deeds tien undone my faithful tongue forerold ; 
Lcaven fcal’d my words, and you thofe deeds be- 
hold. Pope. 


2. To foretoken; to forefhow, 


Zo ForETE'LL. v. n. To utter prophecy. 

All the prophets from Samuci, and tiofe that 

follow after, have likewile foretold of thefe days. 

jas. 

FORETE'LLER. n. f. [from foretell.) Pre- 
dicter ; forefhower. 

Others arc propafed, not that the foretold evertt 
fhould be known; but that the accomplifhmens 
that expounds them may evince, that the foreteller 
of them was able to forelee thee. Boyle on Colours. 


Zo FORETHI'NK. V. a. [fore and think. ] 
tı. Io anticipate in the mind; to hate 


prefcience of, 
The foul of every man 
Prophetically does forethink thy fall. Shak/peare. 
I do pray to thce, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heav’n. Shukfpeare’s King Jern. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the punih- 
ments due to neglect and dilobedience ; and felr, 
by the proof thereof, in himfcelf another terror 
than he had fererhoughe, or could imagine. Ralesok. 

Friday, the fatal day | when next it came, 
Her foul foretheught the ficnd would change his 

game, Dryden. 
2. To contrive antecedently. 

Bicícd be that God which hath given you an 
heart to forethink this, and a will to honour him 
with his own. Bifhop Halt. 

To FORETHI'NK. v ne To contrive be- 
forchand. 

What’s my frenzy will be call'd my crime : 
What thea is thing ? Thou cool deliberate viliain ! 
Thou wife, foresAiuking, weighing politician ! 

Smith, 
ForetHoucar. n. f. [from forethink. } 
1, Frefcience; anticipation. 

He that is undone, isequally undone, whether 
it be by fpitefulnefs of forethought, or by the fully 
of overhght, or evil counfel. L’ Efiranze. 

2. Provident care. 


To ForeTo' KEN. v. a. [fore and token. | 
To forefhow ; to prognoiticate as a 


fign. 
The king from Ireland haftcs; but did no 
goud; 
Wouillt ftrange prodigious figns foretoken blood. 


Danie, 

ForETO’KEN. n. f. [from the verb.] Pre- 
venient fign; prognotlick. 

It may prove [fome ominous foretoken of mit- 

fortune. Sidney. 

They milliked nothing more in king Edward 

tlc Confeffor, than that he was Frenchified, and 

accounted the defire of forcign language then to 

be a foretokex of bringing in of forciga powers, 

which indced happened. Camden's Ken:ains, 


Foretco tH. a. /. [ foreand tecth.] ‘The 


FOR 


tooth in the anteriour part of the mouth; 
the incifor. 
The foretecth fhould be formed broad, and 
with a thin fharp edge like chizzles. Ray. 
Fo'RETOP. n.f. [ fore and top.) That part 
of a woman’s headdrefs that is forward, 
or the top of a periwig. 
So may your hats your forerops never pitfs, 
Untouchi’d your 1ibbons, facred oe your drefs. 
Dryden. 
Forevo'ucuen. part. [ fore and vouch.] 
Affirmed before; formerly told. 
Sure her offence 
Muf be of fuch unnatural degree, 
That monfters it; or your forcvouch’d affection 
Fall'n into taint. Shak/p. King Lear. 
Fo'rEwaRD. n.f. [ foreand ward.) The 


van; the front, 

They that marched in the foreward were all 

mighty men. 1 Maccabees. 
To Forewa’rn. va. [fore and warn.] 
1, To admonith beforehand. 

J will forewarn you whom you fhall fear: fear 
him which, after he hath killed, hatn power to 
caft into hell. Luke. 

2. To inform previoufly of any future 
event. 
Divine interpreter, by favour fent 
Down trom the empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timcly of what might elfe have becn our lofs 
Unknown. Milton's Paradije Lof. 
3. To caution againft any thing before- 
hand. 


Well í will arm me, being thus forwarn'd, 
S/ak/peare’s Henry vi. 
Thy pride, 
And wand’ring vanity, when leaf was fafe, 
-Rejcdled my forewarning, and difdain’d 
Wot to be trufted. Milton's Paraiife Loft. 

Tho’ Pharbus had forewarned him of fnging 
wars, yet the icarch of nature was free. Dryden. 

Young Choræbus, who by love was led, 

To win renown and fair Caffandra’s bed, 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; 

Ferewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dry. 
Jo Torewa’ste, v.n. [ fore and wafle.] 

To defolate; to deftroy. Out of ufe. 

Vefpahan, with g-eat fpail and rage, 
Forewafted all, until gemilfa gent ` 
Pecrfuaded him to ccafe. Fairy Queen, 

High time ‘gan it wex for Una fair, 
To think of thofe her captive parents dear, 
And their forewaffed kingdom to repair. Fairy Q 
Jo ForEwEARY. v.a. [ for and weary. | 
To difpirit with labour. 
By your toil 
And labeur long, through which ve hither-came, 
Ye both Jore wearied be: therefore a while 
] read you re, and to your buwers recoil. 
Fairy Queen. 
To Forewn'sn. v. a. [ fore and wih.) ‘To 
defire beforehand. 

The wiler fort ceafcd not to what in them lay, 
to procure that the good commonly forewifted 
might in time come to ctteet. Kuvlles. 

ForEWORN. part, [ fore and corn, from 


qear.| Worn out; walled by time or 


ule. 

Neither the {ight was enough to readthe words, 
and tine ink was alicady foreworn, and in many 
places Biotted. Sidney 


FORIEFIT. n.f- [forfait, Fr. florfed, 
Welfi.) , 
1. Something loft by the commifion of a 
crime ; fomething paid for expiation of 
a crime; a fine; a mulé. 
Tiy Manders I forgive, and therewithal 
‘Remit thy other forfeits. Shakfpeare. 
Th’ cxecution leave to high difpofal, 
And tet another hand, not thine, exact 


Iny peoal forfeit from thy fclf. Milton. 


FOR 
Thy life, Melantius! 1 am come to take, 
Of which foultreafon does a forfeit make. Wal. 


2. A perfon obnoxious to punifhment ; one 
whofe life is forfeited by his offence, 
Now obfolete. 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but wafte your words. Skakfpeare. 
Claudio, whom here you have warant to exe- 
cute, is no greater forfeit tothe law than Angelo, 
who hath fentenced him. _ Shakfpeare. 


To FO'RFEIT. v. a, [fromthe noun.] To 
lofe by fome breach of condition; to 
lofe by fome offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eftate to him, and his, for ever; 
If wilfully he forfeit it again, 
Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the piver? 
Davies. 
Men dilpleafed God, and confequently forfeited 
all right to happinets. Boyle. 
A father cannot alien the power he has over his 
child: he may perhaps to fome degrees forfeit it, 
but cannot transfer it. Locke. 


Fo'RFEIT. participial adj. [from the verb. | 
Liable to penal feizure; alienated by a 
crime ; lott either as to the right or pof- 
{eflion, by breach of conditions. 

All the fouls that are, were forfeit once ; 
And he that might the ’vantage beft have took, 
Found out the remedy. Stat/{peare. 

Beg that thou may ft have leave to hang thy felf; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ftate, 


Thou hatt not left the value of a cord. Shakfp. 
This now fencelefs world, 
Forfvit to death. Milton. 


Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmokc, 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dryd. 
Methought with wond’rous cafe he fwallow’ d 
down 
His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryden, 
How the murd’rer paicd his forfeit breath ; 
What lands fo diftant from that {cene of death, 
But trembling heard the fame! Pepe's Odyf. 


Fo'RFEITABLE. adj. [from forfeit.] Pof- 
feffled on conditions, by the breach of 
which any thing may be loft. 

Fo/rretture.n. fe [ forfaiture, French ; 
from forfert. | 

1. The act of forfeiting ; the punithment 


difcharged by lofs of fomething pof- 
felled. 


2. The thing forfeited ; a mul&; a fine. 
The court is as well a Chancery to fave and de- 
har forfeitures, as a court of common law to de- 
cide rights; and there would be work enough in 
Germany and Italy, if imperial forfritures Mould 
go for good titles. Bacons War with Spain. 
Ancien’ privileges and as of grace indulged 
by former kings, muft not, without high reafon, 
be revoked by their fucceffors; nor forfeitures be 
exacted violently, nor penal laws urged rigoroully. 
Tayler’s Rule of living ately, 

He fairly ahdicates his throne, 
He has a forfeiture incurr’d. Swift, 


ForGa've. The preterit of forgive. 
a ») 1 S 
FORGE. n. [it forgesPrencis?] 
t,he place where iron is beaten into 
form. In common language we ufe 
forge for large work, and /fmithy for 
{mall; but in books the diftin@ion is 
not kept. 
Now hchold, 
Inthe quick forge and working-houfe of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens. 
Shalfpeare’s Henry v. 
In other part Nood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two maffy clods of tren and brafs 
Had roclted. Niilton’s Paratife Lof. 
Th’ o’er labour’d Cyclop from his tafk retires, 
Th’ Æolan forge cxhauited of its fires. Pope. 


FOR 


2. Any place where any thing is made or 
fhaped. 

Fiom no other forge hath procecded a ftrange 
conceit, that to ferve God with any fet form of 
common prayer is fuperftitious. Hooker, 

3. Manufacture of metalline bodies ; the 
aĉ of working. 

In the greater bodies the forge was eafy, the 
matter being ductile and fequacious and obedient 
to the ftroke of the artificer, and apt to be drawn, 
formed, and moulded. Bacon. 

To ForGE. v. a. [ forger, old French.) 
1. To form by the hammer; to beat into 
fhape. 
The queen of martials, 
And Mars hunfelf conduéted them ; both which 
being forg’d of gold, 
Muft needs have golden furniture. Chapman, 

Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll tind 

In leagues offenlive and defenfive join’d ; 
But lawlefs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that fteel by which a man is flain, 
Which carth at firft for plough-fhares did afford, 
Nor yet the {mith had learn’d to form a fword. 
Tate’s Juvena!, 
2. To make by any means. 
He wasa kind of nothing, titlelefs, 
Till he had forg’d himfelf 4 name i’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. y Shakfpeare’s Ccriolanus, 
His heart ’s his mouth: 
What his breaft forges, that his tongue muĝ vent. 
Shak/peare, 

Thote names that the fchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of f{cholars, could never get ad- 
mittance into common ufe, or obtain the licence 
of publick approbation. Locke. 

3. To counterfeit; to falfify. 
Were'l king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for thcir lands ; 
For my more having would be but as fauce 
To make me hunger more, that I fhould forge 
Quarrels unjuft againit the good and loyal, 
Defirqving them for wealth. Shakfpeare, 
Fo'rcer. n. f. [from forge. ] 
1. One who makes or forms. 
2. One who counterfeits any thing; a 
falfifier. 

Asin ftealing, if there were no receivers there 
would be no tiicves : foin flander, if there were 
fewer {preaders there would be fewer forgers of 
libels. Government of the Tongue, 

No forger of lies willingly and whittingly fur- 
nifhes out the means of his own detcétion. 

Weft on the Rifurrection, 


Fo'RGERY. n.f. [from forge.] The crime 
of falfification. 
Has your king married the ladv Gray ? 
And now, to fuoth your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to perfuade me patience. 
Shuk/pearc’s Henry vt, 
Nothing could have been eafier than for the 
ews, the enemics of Jefus Chrift, to have dif- 
proved thefe facts had they been falfe, to have 
fhewn their fallchood, and to have convicted them 
of forgery. Steepaens’ Sermons. 
A forgery, in fetting a fallename to a writing, 
which may prejudice another’s fortune, the law 
punithes with the lofs of cars ; but has infli€ted no 
adequate penalty for doing the fame thing in print, 
though books fold unde! a falfe name are fo many 
forgeries. Swift. 
2. Smith’s work ; fabrication; the act of 
the forge. 
He ran on embattled armics clad in iron, 
And weaponle(s himfelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhicld and fpear, the hammer'd 
cultafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agonisics. 


To FORGET. v. a. preter. forgot ; 
part. forgctten or forgot. [yomnayzan, 
Saxon ; vergeten, Dutch. ] 


FOR 


+. To lofe memory of; to let go from the 
remembrance, 
That is not forgot 
Which ne'er I did remember to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. Shak/peare. 
When lam forgceten, as I thall be, 
A ficep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me mult more be heard. Shakjpeare 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not 
unmindful of him in thy riches, Keclus. 
No fooner was our deliverance compleated, bur 
we forgot our danger and our duty. <dvterbury, 
Alive, ridiculous; and dead, forgot. Pope. 
2. Not to attend; to neglect. 
Can a woman forget her fucking child? Yea, 
they may forges; yet 1 will not forget thee. 
sjaiah. 
If we migùt forget ourfelves, or forget God; 
if wc might difregard our feaion, and live by 
humour and fancy in any thingy or at any time, 
orat any place, it would be as lawful to da the 
fame in cveiy thing, at every time, and every 
place. Law. 
The mafs of mean forgatiex things, Anon. 
ForGe Tru. adj. (trom forget.) 
t. Not retaining the memory of, 
2. Caufing oblivion; oblivious. 
But when athoufand rolling years are paft, 
So long thcir punifhments and penance latt, 
Whole droves of minds arc by the driving god 
Compell’dto drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgetful diaughts to fteep tine cares 
OF their pait labours, and their irkfome years. 
Dryden's Eneid. 
g. Inattentive; negligent ; neglecttul ; 
carelefs. 
Be not forgetful to entertain ftrangers. 
[Hebrews, 
The queen is comfortle(s, and we forgerful 
In our long abfence. Shuk/peare’s Henry viir. 
Have you not love to bear with me, 
When that rath humour, which my mother give 


me, 
Makes me forgetful? Shakfpeare’s Fulius Cefar. 
J, in faét, a rcal intereit have, 
Which to my own advantage I would fave; 
Aud, with the ufual courtier’s trick, intend 
To fcrve myfelf, forgetful of my friend. Prior. 
ForGe'TFuLNEss. n. f. [from forgetful. ] 
t. Oblivion; ceffation to remember; lofs 
of memory. 
O gentle flecp ! 
Nature’s foft nurie, how have-I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And Reep my fentes in forgerfulnejs!  Shakfp. 
All birds and beaits lie huth'd; fleep ficals 
away 
The wild defires of men and toils of day ; 
And brings, defcending through the filent air, 
A {weet forgetfulne/s of human care. Pope. 
2. Negligence ; neglect ; inattention. 

The church of England is grievoufly charged 

with forgetfulnefs of her duty, Locker. 

Fo'RGETIV E. adj. [from forge.) That may 
forge or produce. A word, I believe, 
peculiar to Shak/peare. 

Good fherrie fack afcends me into the brain, 
dri-s me there all the foolith, dull vapours, makes 
it appichenfive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble 
fhapes, which, delivered to the voice, becomes 
excellent wit. Shak/peare. 

Forcesrer. n. /. [from forget. ] 
1. One that forgets. 
a. A carelefs perfon. 
To FORGIVE. v. a. pret. forgave ; 
part. palf. forgiven. [pongiyan, Sax. ] 
1. To pardon a perfon ; not to punith. 
Then heaven fergive him too! Shakfpearc. 
I do befeech your grace for charity ; 
If ever any malice in your heait 
Were hid againit me, now forgive me frankly. 
—Sir Thomas Lovell, Ias free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven: I forgive all. — Shatjp. 
Stowly provek’d, fhe eafly forgives, Prior 
Vo Le r 


FOR 
2. To pardon a crime. 
The people that dwell therein hall be forgiven 
their iniquity. Ijaiah. 
If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, Ito that place 
Would tpeed before thec, and be louder heard, 
That on my head all might be vilited, 
Thy frailty and infirmer {ex forgiven, 
To me committed, and by me cxpos’d. Milton. 
. To remit; not to exaét debt or penalty. 
The lord of that fervant was moved with com- 


pation, looted him, and forgave him the debt. 
Matthew. 
TorGiveness. n. f. [fonzipenniyye, 
Saxon. ] 
1. The act of forgiving. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and for- 
givenclfes. Daniel. 
2. Pardon of an offender. 
Thou halt promiicd repentance and forgivene/s 
to them that have finned againit thee. 
Prayer of Manaf. 
Exchange forgivene/s with me, noble Hamlct; 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. Shak/peare. 
Forgivenefs to the injur’d docs belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
3. Pardon of an offence. 
God has certainly promifed forgivene/s of fin 
to every one who repents. cuth. 
4. Tendernefs ; willingnefs to pardon. 
Herce arc introduced more heroick principles of 
meeknefs, forgivenefs, bounty and magnanimity, 
than all the learning of the heathens could invent. 


Spratt. 
Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refensblance here below ; 
And mild forgrrene/s intercede 
To flop the coming blow. Dryden. 


5. Remiffion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 
Forcr'ver. a. f. (from forgrve.} One 
who pardons. 
Forco'. i [part. paf. of forget.) 
ForGo TTEN. § Not remembered. 
This fong thall not be forgotten. Deut. 


Great Strafford! worthy of that name, though 
all 


Of thee could be forgotren, but thy fall. Denk. 
The foft idcas of the chearful note, 
Lightly receiv’d, were eafily fergot. Priar. 


To Forna'IL. wa. [An old word. Pro- 
bably for forhaul, from for and haul.) 


To harafs, tear, torment. 
All this long tale 
Nought cafeth the care that doth me forhail. 
Spenfer’s Pajiorals. 


FORK, n. f. [ furca, Latin; forch, 
Welth ; fourche, French. ] 

t. Aninttrument divided at the end into 
two or more points or prongs, ufed on 


many occalions. 
At midfummer down with the brambles and 
brakes, 
And after abroad with thy fords and thy rakes. 
Tuffer. 
The vicar firt, and after him the crew, 
With forks and ftaves the felon to purfue, 
Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun's Prieft. 
I dine with forks that have but two prongs. 
Swift. 
2. It is fometimes ufed for the point of 


an arrow. 
The bow is bent and drawn: make from the 

thaft. 

— Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The rcgion of my heart. Shak/p. X. Lear. 

3. A pointe 
Several arc amazed at the wifdom of the an- 
cients that repreferted a thunderbolt with three 
forks, fince nothing could have better explained 
its triple quality of picicing, burning, and melt- 
ing. Ahddifon on Medals. 


FOR 


ToForx, v.n. [from the noun.) To 
fhoot into blades, as corn coes out of 
the ground. 

The coin beginneth to fork. Mortimer. 

Fo'rkep. adj. [from fork] Opening 
into two or more parts. 

Naked he was, for allthe world, like a forked 
radifh, with a head fantaltically carved upon it 
with a knife. Shakfpeare. 

Sometimes we fee a cloud that’s dragonith, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Shut/p, 

Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches goar'd. Shak/p. 
He would have fpoke; 

But hifs for hifs return’d, with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Yc dragons, whofe contagious breath 

Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hiffing into joyful fong, 

And praife your Maker with your forkea tongue. 
Rofcommon. 


Fo'rkepry. adv. (from forked.} In a 
forked form. 

Fo/RKEDNEsS. n. f. [from ferked.] The 
quality of opening into two parts or 
more. 

Fo'rRKHEAD. a. f. [ forkand head.] Point 
of an arrow. 

It feizing, no way enter might; 
But back refounding, left the forkhead keen, 
Eftfoons it fled away, and might no where he 
fcen. Fairy Queen. 

Fo’r«Ky. adj. [from fork.] Forked; fur- 
cated ; opening into two parts, 

The fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 
The creed bafilitk and fpeckled fnake; 
Pleas’d the green luftre of the {calcs furvey, 


And with their forky tongue and pointlefs Ring 
fhall play. Pope's Meffiah. 


Forto’re. [The preterit and participle of 
the Saxon yonleonan,in Dutch verloren. } 


Deferted ; forfook ; forfaken. Obfolete. 
Such as Diana by the fandy fhore 
Of iwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus’ green, 
Where all the nymphs have her forlore. Fairy Q. 
That wretched world he ’gan for to abhor, 
And mortal lite "gan loath, as thing for/ore. 
Fairy Queen, 
Thus fell the trees, with noife the defarts roar; 
The beaits their caves, the birds theirnefis for/ore, 
Fairfax. 
FORLO'RN. adj. [poplopen, from pop- 
leonan, Saxon; verloren, Dutch. } 
1. Deferted; deftitute; forfaken; wretch- 
ed ; helplefs; folitary. 
Make them fcek for that they wont to fcorns 
Of fortune and of hope at once foriorn, Hubl, Tale. 
Tell me, good Hubinol, what gars thee grect ? 
What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lals for/orn ? Spenfer. 
In cyvery place was heard the lamentation of 
women and children; every thing fhewed the 
heavinefs of the time, and feemed as altogether 
loft and forlorn. Anolles’ Hiffory. 
How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy {weet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d, 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! M:} 
Their way 
Lies through the perplea’d paths of this crear 
wood ; 
The nodding horrour of whofe fhady brows, 
Threats the forforn and wand’ring pailenger. 
Ailton, 
My only frength and ftay! forlorn of tnce, 
W hirhe: fhall 1 betake me, whee fublift! Aiton. 
Like a declining ftatefman, left fer/era 
To his friends pity and purfuers feorn. Denham, 
The good old man, for/orn of human aid, 
For vengeance to his hcav’nly patron pray'd. 
Dryden's Iliad, 
SE 


FOR 


Phitomel laments forlorn. Fenton. 
As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds | mourn; 
Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forira. Pepe. 
2. Laken away. This fenfe fhows that it 
is the participle of an active verb, now 


loft. 
When as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I with that day would fhortly reafcend. Spenfer. 
What is become of great Acrates’ fon! 
Or where hath ne hung up his mortal blade, 
That hath fo many haugiaty conquefts won? 
Is all his force for/orn, and all his glory done ? 
Fairy Queen. 
3. Smal!; cefpicable: in a ludicrous 
fenfe. 
He was fo forlorn, that his dimenfions to any 
thick git were invincible. Shak/peare's Hen. iv. 
Fortonn. aos. 
r. A lot, dolitary, forfaken man. 
Henry 
Js of a xing become a banith’d man, 
And forc’d to live in Scotland a forlorn. Shak/p. 
2. Forrorn Hope. Vhe foldiers who are 
fent firit to the attack, and are there- 


fore doomed to perilh. 
Criticksin plume, 
Who lulling on our foremott benches fir, 
And ftill charge nrt, the true for/orm of wit. 
Dryden. 
Foruo'Rnness. n. fe {from forlorn. | 
Deftitution; mifery ; folitude. 

Men difpleafed God, and coniequently forfeited 
all right to happinefs; even whillt they complea- 
ted the fur /or2nej5 of their condition by the lerhar- 
gy of not being tenfible of it. Boyle. 

Zo Fortis. v. u. [from fore and Le.] 
To he before. 

Knit witha go'den baldric, which forlay 
Atnowart ner fnowy break, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, whicn, like young fruit in May, 
Now little ’gan to (well; and being ty’d, 
Through her thia weed, their places only fig- 

nify’d. Fairy Queen. 
FORM. n. Sf. [ forma, Latin; forme, 
French. J 
t. The external appearance of any thing; 
reprefentation ; fhape. 
Nay, women ure trail too, 
——Ay, as the glafes waere they view them- 
{clves, 
Which arc as cafy broke as they make forms. 
Shakfpeare. 

It cod £il; tut I could not difcern the fornt 
thereof. Fob. 

Gold witlendure a vehement fire, without any 
change, and arter it has been divided by corrofive 
liquors ir tə invifible parts; ye: may pretentiy be 
precipitated, fo as to appear again in its form. 

Giew’s Cofmol. Sac. 
Maiter, as wife logicians fay, 
Cannot without a form (ubhitt ; 
And forn:, fay I as weil as they, 
Muf fail, if matter brings no grit. 


Swift. 
2. Being, as modified by a particular 
fhape. . 
When noble benefits hait prove 
Not wel! difpos'd, the mind grown once corrur t 
Ticy turn to vicious forms, ten tires more ugly 
Tran ever they were fair. Shatfp. Hen. vein. 
Herc toils and drati, and death's half-brother, 
flee}, 
Forms teicivle to view, their fentry keeps 
With anxious pieafures of a guilty mind, 
Decp frauds before, and ep:n foree bekind. 
Dryden's Ænrii. 
3. Particular model or modification, 

He that will took into many psrts of Afa 
and America, wiil Rnd men reafon-thers perhaps 
as acutely as himfclf, who yet never head of a 
fyNugife:, tor can recuce any one argument to 
th íc fp 79, Tacha 


FOR 


It lengthens out every act of worfhip, and 
produces more lafting and permanent imprefiions 
in the mind, than thofe which accompany any 
tranfient form of words that are uttered in the 
ordinary method of religious worfhip. -4¢difon. 

4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. 

He hath no form nor comelinefs. 

5. Regularity; method; order. 

What he {poke, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madnefs. Shuk{p Hamlet. 

6. External appearance without the effen- 
tial qualities; empty how. 
Then thole wiom form of laws 
Condemin’d to die, when traitors judg’d their 
caufe. Dryden. 

They were young heirs fent only for forms irom 
fchools, where they were not fuffered to itay 
three months. Swift, 


Ifaiah. 


7. Ceremony ; external rites. 

TLough well we may not pafs upon his life, 
Without the form of jultice; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court’fy co our wrath, which men 
May biame, but not controul. Shak/peare. 

A long table, anc a fquare table, or a tca? 
about the walls, feem things ef form, but are 
things of fubftance; for ata long table, a few 
at the upper end, in effect, fway all the bufinefs ; 
but in the other form, there is more ufe of the 
counfellors opinions that fit lower. Bucon’s Eff. 

That the parliaments of Leland might want 
no decent or honourable form ufed in England, 
he caufed a particular act to pafs, that tne lords 
of Ireland fhould appear in parliament robes. 

Davies. 

Their general wfed, in all dispatches made by 

himfelf, to obferve all decency in then fo ms. 
Clarendon, 

How am I tointerpret, fir, this vift? 

Is it a compliment of form, or love? 4. PA/ips. 


8. Stated method; ellablifhed praétice ; 
ritual and prefcribed mode. 

He who afirmeth f{peech to be neceffary 
amongit all men, throughout tne world, doth not 
thereby import that all men mult neceffariiy tpeak 
one kind of language; even fo the neceffity of 
polity and regimen in all churches may be held, 
without holding any one certain form to he 
neceffary in them ail Hooter. 

Nor are conflant forms of prayer more likely 
to flar and hinder tne fpirit of prayer’ and devo- 
tion, than unpremeditated and confuice variety to 
diftract and lofe it. King Charles. 

Nor feek to know 
Their procefs, or the forms ef law helow. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
g. A long feat. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat 
for a fingle perfon without a beck; and a form 
is a feat tor feveral perfons, without a back. 

Faites’ Lagick. 

I was feen with her in the manorkoute, fitting 
with ker upon the form, and taken following her 
into the park. Stur/peare. 


to. A clafs; a rankof fludents. 
Ie will be neceffary to fee and examine thofe 
works which have given fo great a reputation to 
the matters of the frit form. Dryden. 


11, The feat of bed of a hare. 
Now for a clod like hare in form thy peer; 
Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move ; 
Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 
They catch, while he, fool! to’ himntelf makes 
love. Sidnzy. 
Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 
Lift*niaz, and fearful of the ttorm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 


Afra.d to keep or leave her form. Prior. 


12. form is the effential,. {peqingal) vor 
dritingzuithing modification of the matter 
of which any thing is compofed, fo as 
thereby to give it fuch a peculiar man- 
ner of exatlence, Harris. 


FOR 


In definitions, whether they be framed larger 
to augment, or ftridtcr to abridge the number of 
facraments, we find grace cxprefly mentioned as 
their true effential form, and elements as the 
miattcr whereunto that form did adjoin itfelf. 

Hooker, 
13. A formal caufe; that which gives 
eflence. 

They inferred, if the world were a living 
creature, it had a foul and fpirit, by which tacy 
did not intend God, for they did admit of a deity 
befides, but only the foul or effential form of the 
univerte. Bacon's Nat. Hifi, 

Jo Form. v. a. [ formo, Latin.} 


t. Tu make out of materials. 
Gud formed man of the duft of the ground. 
Gengfis, 
The liquid ore he drain‘d 
Into ft molds prepar’d; from which he form'd 
Firft his own toul3: then, what might elfe be 
wrought 


Fufil, or grav’n in metal. Miiton, 
Determin’d to advance into our room 
A creature form'd of earth. Milton. 


She jorm’d the phantom of well-bodied air. 
Pope. 
2. To model toa particular fhape or Rute. 
Creature in whom exccll’d 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet. Milton. 

L-: Eve, for | have drench’d her eyes, 

Here fleep beiow, while thou to forelight wak’ ft; 
As once thou fleep’it, while the to life was 
form d. Milton, 

3. To modify; to fcheme; to plan. 

Lucretius taught him not to form his herce, 

to give him piety or valour for his manners. 
Dryden's neid, Dedteation, 
4. To arrange; to combine in any parti- 
cular manner: as, he formed his troops. 
5. Toadjult ; to fettle. 

Our differences with the Romanifts are thus 
orm:d into an tntereft, and become the cefizn 
not of fingle perions, but of curporations and 
fucceffions. Desay of Piety, 

6. To contrive ; to coin. 
The defeat of tnc dchgn is the routing of 
opinions farm. for promoting it. Decay of Piety. 
He dies tov foon; 
And fate, if polfhie, muft be delay’d: 
The thought that labours in my forming brain, 
Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 
Rowe, 


7. To model by education or inftitution. 
Let him to this with eafy pains be broughr, 
And icem to labour when he labours not: 
Thus form’d tor tpeed, te challenges the wind 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
FORMAL. adj. { formel, Fr. formalis, 
Latin. | 
1. Ceremonious ; folemn ; precife; exact 
to affectation. 
The jullice, 
In fair round belly, with gooc capon lin’d, 
Wirth eyes {evere, and beard cf formal cut, 
Full of wife faws and modern intiances, 
And fu he plays his pari. Shabfpcare, 
Forma/ in apparel, 
In gait and countenance furely like a father, 
SAak/peare, 
Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ttrangers 
and formal natures; but the caalting them above 
the mean is not oniy tedious, but doth diminth 
the credit of him that fpe.ks. Bacon, 


2. Done according to eftabliihed rules and 


methods; not irregular; not fudden ; 
not exte€mporaneous. 

Thete is not any pofitive law of men, whether 
it be gencral or paiticular, receiwed by formal cx- 
prefs confent, as in councils; or by fecret apa 
probation, as in cuftoms it cometh to pals, but 
my be taken away, if occafion ferve. Hooker. 
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FOR 


As there are forma/ and written leagues, re- 
fpective to certain enemics; fo there is a natural 
and tacit confederation amongft all men again 
the common enemies of human fociety, to as 
there needs no intimation or denunciation of the 
war; but all thefe formalitics the law of nature 
fuppliesy as in the cafe of pirates. Bacon. 
3. Regular ; methodical. 
The formal Mars do travel fo, 

As we their names and courfes know; 

And he that on their changes looks, 

Would think them govern’d by our books. 

Waller, 

4. External; having the appearance but 

not the effence. 

Of formal duty, make no more thy hoa ; 
Tohuu dilubcy tt where it concerns me mott, 

Drydens durengzebe. 
[a Depending ehablithment oi 
cultom. 

Still in conftraint your fuffering fex remains, 
Or bound in farmu? or in real chains. Pope. 

6. Having the power of making any thing 
what itis; contlituent ; effential. 

Of lettersthe materml part is breath and voice : 
the formal is conilituted by the motions and 
figure of the organs of fpecch stfecting breath 
with a peculiar found, by which cach letter is 
cifcriminated. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Bellarmine agrees in making the forma/ a&t of 
adoration to be fubjection to a fuperior; but 
withal he makes the mere apprehenfion of excel- 
lency to include the formal realon of it: whereas 
mere cxecllency, witnout fuperionty, doth not 
require any fubjc€tion, but only eftimation. 

Stilling feet. 

The very lifeand vital motion, and the forma’ 
effence and nature of man, is wholly owing to 
the power of God. Bentley. 

q. Retaining its proper and effential cha- 
raCteriftick ; regular; proper. 

Thou fhou'dft come like a fury cover'd with 

fnakes, 
Not like a fonal man. 
{ will not let him ftir, 
Till f have usd th’ appoved means I have; 
Wirth wholefame fyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of him a formal man again. — Shak /p. 
Fo’rmauist. n. J. [ formalifte, French ; 
from form.] One who practifes external 
ceremony; one who prefers appearance 


to reality; one who fees what he is not. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and ft for a fatyr to 
perfons of judgment, to fee what fhifts formal? 
have, and wnat profpedctives to make fuperficies 
to fcem a body that hath depth and bulk. Baco», 
A grave, ftaunct, tkilfully managed face, fer 
upon a grafping alpiring mind, having got many 
a fly formas? tise reputation of a primitive and 
fevcre piety Sowth. 
Forma'LITY. n. Je [ formalité, French ; 
from forsn. 
1. Ceremony; eftablified -mode of beha- 


viour. 

The attire, which the mimfter of God is by 
orderto ufe at times of divine fervice, is but a 
matter of mere formality, yet fuch as for come- 
linefs fake hath hitherto been judged not unne- 
ccflary, Hooker. 

Formalicies of extraordinary zeal and piety arc 
never more ftudied and claborate than in defperate 
defins. King Charles. 

Many a worthy man facrifces his peace to 
formalities of compliment and good manners. 

L’Eftrange. 
Nor was his attendance on divine ofices 2 mat- 
ter of formality and crntom, but of confcience. 
Atterbury 
2. Solemn order, method, mode, habit, 
or drefs. 

It men forfwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 
Though fign’d with all fermaity of law; 

And though the figning and the feal proclaim 
The barefac’d perjury, and fx the hame. Dry. 


upon 


S hakfpeare 


FOR 


The pretender would have infallibly landed in 
our northern parts, and found them all fat down 
in their formalities, asthe Gauls did the Roman 
fenators. Swift. 

3. External appearance. 

To hx on God the formality of faculties, or 
affections, is the tnipotture of our fancies, and 
contradictory to his divinity. Glantille’s Scepfis 

4. LAence; the quality by which any thing 
is what it is. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will 
give a hunelred pounds to an hofpital? Here the 
vow is made both tu God and ta A. and B. But 
here A. asd B. gre only witneffes to the vow; 
but the formality of the vow lics in the promife 
made to God. Stilling fest. 

To Fo'rmatize, v.a. [ formalifer, Fr. 
from formal. A word not now in ufe. ] 
1. To model; to modify. 

The fame fpirit which anointed the bleffed foul 
of our Saviour Chrift, doth fo formalize, unite, 
and adtuate his whole race, as if both he and 
they were fu many limbs compacted into one 


budy. Hooker. 
2, To affect formality ; to be fond of ce- 
remony. 


Formatutry. adv. [from formal.] 
1. According to eftablihed rules, methods, 
ceremonies, or rites. 
Formally, according to our law, 
Depofe him Shakfpeare's Richard tt. 
2. Ceremonioufly; ftifly ; precifely. 
To be ftiff and formaliy reterved, as if the 
company did not deferve our familiarity, is a 
downright challenge of homage. Collier, 


3. In open appearance; in a vilible and 


app«rent ftate. 

You and your followers do ftand formally di- 
vided againfl the authorited guides of the church, 
and.the reft of the people. Hooker. 

4. Effentially ; characteriftically, 

This power and dominion is not adequately and 

formally the image of God, but only a part of it. 
South. 

The heathens and the chriftians may agree in 
material acts of charity; but that which formally 
makes this a chriftian grace, is the {pring from 
which it flows. Smalridge. 


ForMma’Tion. n.f. [ formation, French ; 
from formo, Latin. | 
1. The act of forming or generating. 

The matter difcharged forth of vulcano’s, and 
other {piracles, contributes to the fsrmation of 
meteors. Woodawarid. 

The folids are originally formed of a fuid, 
from a (mail point, as appears by the gradual 
formation of a foetus. Arbuthnot, 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obfer- 
vation, give not the fame confufion, as if they 
were all efered to the mind at once, without 
your obferving the original and formation of them. 

Warts. 


2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 
The chorion, a thick membrane obfcuring tne 
formation, the dam doth tear afunder. Brewz. 
Fo'rMAtive. adj. [from formo, Latin. ] 
Having the power of giving form; 
plaftick. 

As we have eftablified our affertion of the 
feminal production of all kinds of animals; fo 
likewife we afirm, that the meaneft plant can- 
not be raifed without feed, by any formative 
power rehding in tie foil. Bentley's Sermons. 


Fo’rmer. n, f. [from form.] He that 
forms ; maker; contriver ; planner. 
The wonderful art and providence of the con- 
triver and former of our bodies, appears in the 
multitude of intentions he muft have in the for- 
mation of feveral parts for leveral ules, Ray. 
Fo'RMER. adj. {from popma, Sax. frit; 


whence former, and formof, now com- 


roR 


monly written foremofl, as if derived 
from before. Foremf is generally ap- 
plied to place, rank, or degree, and 
forner only to time; for when we fay 
the lalt rank of the proceffion is like the 
former, we re{pedct time rather than place, 
and mean that which we faw before, 
rather than that which had precedence 
in place. ] 
1. Betore another ia time. 
Thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the mft: 
—A third is ike the former. Shakipeare. 
2. Mentioned before another. 

A, bad author defirves better ulage than a bad 
cntick : a man may be the former mercly through 
the misfortune of an ill judgment; but he cas- 
not be the latter withuut buth that and an ill 
temper. Dope. 

3. Palt: as, this was the cuftom in foriner 
times. 

The prefent point of time is all thou haf, 
The future doubtful, and the former paft: Harte. 

FORMERLY. adv. [from former.) In 
times palt. 

The places were all of them formerly the coo! 
reticments of the Romans, where they ufed tu 
hide themfelves among the wouds and mouutaias, 
during the excefitve heats of ther fummer. 

Adhifon. 

As an animal degenerates by difeafes, the 
animal talts, former/y benign, approach towards 
an alkaline nature. Arbuthuct. 

FO'RMIDABLE. adj. [ formidabilis, Lat. 
formidable, Fr.] ‘Terrible; dreadful; 
tremendous; terrifick; to be feared. 

I {well my preface into a volume, and make 
it forn:idub/e, when you fee fo many pages behind. 

Dry tens ened, Dedication. 

They feem’d to fear the formidade fight, 

And roll'd their billows on, to fpeed hbis fligoe. 
Dryden, 
Fo’RMIDABLENESS. n. f. [from formi- 


dable. ] 


t. The quality of exciting terrour or dread, 
2. The thing caufing dread. 

They rather chufe to be fhewed the formidable- 
nefs of their danger, than by a blind embracing 
it, to perilh. Decay sf Piety. 

Fo'RMIDABLY. adv. [from formidadle. ] 
In a terrible manner. 
Behold ! e’cen to 1emoter fharcs, 
A conquering navy proudly tpread; 
The Briti cannon formitably roars. Dryden. 
To'RMLESS. ad’. [from form.] Shapelefs 5 
wanting regularity of form. 
All torm is formlcfs, order orderlefs, 
Save what is oppofite to England’s luve. Stat/p. 
Fo’rmucary. 2. f. [ formulaire, French ; 
from formule.) A book containing fiated 
and prefcribed models or fet forms. 
Fo’rmucary. ad}. Ritual; prefcribed ; 
ftated. 
BOUT net ald formule, French; 
formula, Latin.) A fet or prefcribed 


model. 


To FORNICATE. v.a. [from fornix, 
Latin.] To commit lewdnefs. 


It is anew way to fornicate at a diftance. 
Brown. 


FORNICATION. n. f. [ fornication, French; 
fornicatio, Latin, ] 


1. Concubinage, or commerce with an 
unmarried woman. 
Blefs me! what a fry of fornication is at the 
door. Skukfpeare, 
gez 


FOR 


The law ought to be frit againtt fornicat ons 
and adulteries; for, if there were univerfal liberty, 
the increafe of mankind would be but like that of 
foxes at beft. Graunt. 

2. In {cripture, fometimes idolatry. 

Thou didit truft in thine own beauty, thou 
playedft the harlot, becaufe of thy renown, and 
pouredft out thy formicutions on every one that 
paffed by. Exekiel. 

Fornica’tor. n. f. [ fornicateur, Fr. 
from fornix, Latin.] One that has com- 
merce with unmarried women. 

A fornicator or adultcrer iteals the foul, as 
well as difhonours the body of his neighbour. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Fornica TRESS, 2. /. [from fornicator. ] 

A woman who without marriage co- 
habits with a man. 

Sce you the fornicatrefs be remov'd ; 

Let her have needful but not flavifh means. 
Shakjpeare, 
Jo FORSA‘KE. v. a. pret. forfook; 
part. pall. forfook or forfaken. [verfar- 
ken, Dutch, ] 
1, To leave in refentment, negled, or dif- 
like. 


*T was now the time when firft Saul God for- 


fork, 
God Saul; the room in ’s heart wild paftions 
took. Cowley. 


Oreftes comes in time 
To fave your honour: Pyrrhus cools apace ; 
Prevent his falfhood, and forfake him firtt : 
I know you hate him. .4. Philips’ Difref Mother. 
Daughter of Jove, whofe arms in thunder wield 
Tin’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful thicld, 
Forfsok by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. Po e. 
2. To leave; to go away from; to de- 
part from. 
Unwilling I forfook your friendly ftate, 
Commanded by the gods, and forc’d by fate. 
Dryden's Ænr. 
Zu eho Celeyts sO fail, 
Truth, modefty, and fhame the world forfoat ; 
Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
When ev’n the flying fails were {cen no more, 
Fo: faken of all fight the lett the hore. Dryden. 
Their purple majefty, 
And all thofe outward thows which we call great- 
nefs, 
Languith and droop, fcem empty and for/aken, 
Aud draw the wond’ring gazers eyes no more. 


Rowe. 
Forsa’xer. n. f: [from forfake.] De- 
ferter ; one that forfakes. 

Thou didtt deliver us into the hands of lawlefs 

enemies, moht hateful for fakers of God. Apceryp. 
Foarsoo'rtH. adv, [ponroðe, Saxon. | 

3. In truth; certainly ; very well. It is 

ufed almoft always ia an ironical or 


contemptuous fenfe. 
Whercfore doth Lvfander 
Deny your love, fo rich within his foul, 
And tender me, forfoctn, affection! Shakfpeare. 
A fit man, forfooth, to govern arealm, who 
iad fo goodly government in his own etate. 
Hayward. 
Untearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juftly 
exprefs the power or found of their {peech; yet 
forfo.ta, we fay, write not true Englifh, or true 
French. Holder on Speech. 
ln the Eaft Indies a widow, who has any re- 
gard to her character, throws herfelf into the 
flames of her huiband’s funeral pile, to thew, 
fe foeth, that the is faithful to the memory of her 
dceeafed lord. Addifon's Freeholder. 
She would cry out murder, and difluib the 
whole neighbourhood ; and wien John came run- 
ning down the thurs to enquire what the matter 
was, nothing, forfaeth, only her maid had ftuck 


a pin weeny in her gown, dlrbuthuct. 


FOR 


Some queftion the genuinenefs of his bouks, 
becaufe, forfooth, they cannot difcover in them 
that fumen orationis that Cicero {peaks of. 

Baker on Learning 
2. Itisfuppofed once to have been a word 
. of honour in addrefs to women. It is 
probable that an inferiour, being called, 
fhewed his attention by anfwering in 
the words yes, for/ooth, which in time 
loft its true meaning ; and inftead of a 
mere exclamatory interjection, was fup- 
pofed a compellation, It appears in 
Shak/peare to have been ufed likewife to 
men. 

Our old Englith word forfcoth has been changed 

for the French madam. Guardian 
To FORSWE'’AR. v. a. pret. for/wore; 
part. for/worn. [fonypentan, Saxon. | 
r. To renounce upon oath. 
I firmly vow 
Never to wooe her more ; but do for/wear her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly Hlatrer’d her withal. 
2. To deny upon oath. 

And that {clf chain about his neck, 

Which he forfwore mot monftroufly to have. 
Shakfpeare 

Obferve the wretch who hath his faith forfook, 
How clear his voice, and how aifur’d his look ! 
Like innocence, and as ferencly bold 
As truth, how loudly he for/wears thy gold! 

Dryaen’s Juveral ; 


Shak /p. 


3. With the reciprocal pronoun: as, 19 


forfwear himfelf; to be perjured; to 
{wear falfely. 

To leave my Julia, fhall I be forfrworn ? 
Tolcave fair Sylvia, (hall I be forfwsrn ? 

To wrong my friends, Mall I be much forfavorn ? 
And ev’n that power which gave me firit my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. Shak/p. 

One fays, he never fhould endure the fight 
Of that forfworn, that wrongs both lands and 

laws. Daniel. 

I too have fworn, ev'n at the altar fworn, 
Eternal love and endlefs faith to Tnefeus ; 

And yet am falfc, forjaorn: the hallow’d fhrine, 

That heard me {wear, is witnefs to my falfhood. 

Smirin. 

To Forswe'ar. v.n. To fwear falfely ; 
to commit perjury. 

Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his 

hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

—And that fame vengeance doth hurl un thee, 

For falle forfwearing, and tor mu:der tov. SAuk/p. 
Forswe arer. a. fe [from for/cvear. 

One who is perjured. 
FORT n uel gk rene: | 

fied houle ; a cakle. 

They erected a fort, which they called the 
fore d' l'or; and trom thence they boked like 
beafts of the furett. Bacen. 

Now to their fer? they are about to fend 
For the loud cngines which their iñe defend. 


Waker. 


A forti- 


He that views a fort to tak< it, 
Plants his artillery ’gainit the weakett part. 
Denhan's Sopky. 
My fury docs, like jcalous forts, purfue 
With deatn ev'n ftrangers who but come to view. 
Dryden. 
Fo'RTED. adj. [from fort.] Furnihed 
or guarded by forts. Not ufed now. 
Your defert {peaks loud, and t fhould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bufom, 
When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence ’gainit the tootn of time 
And rafuie of oblivion. Shukfpeare. 


FORTH. adv. [popő, Saxon; whence 
farther and furthe/. } 
te Forward ; onward in tine, 


FOR 


From that day forrk I lov’d that face divine; 
From that day forth I caf in careful mind 
To feek her out. Fairy Queen, 


2. Forward in place or order. 
Look at the fecond admonition, and fo forth, 
where they {peak in moft unchriftian manner. 
Whitgift. 
Mad Pandarus fteps forth, with vengeance 
vow'd 
For Bitias’ death. 
3. Abroad ; out of doors. 
Uncle, I muft come forth. Shakjpeare's Othello, 
] have no mind of feafting forth to-night. 
Shuk/peare, 
Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter? 
Will the not forth ? Shukfpeare, 
When winter paft, and fummer fcarce begun, 
Invites them fortA to labour in the fun. Dryden. 


4. Out away; beyond the boundary of 
any place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 
forth; they wail fend the enemy fecret advertife- 
ments; and they will not alio ftick to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenfer. 

Ev’n that (unthine brew'd a fhow’r for bim, 
That wath’d his father’s fortunes forth of France, 

Shakjpeare, 


5. Out into a publick character ; publick 
view. 
You may fet forth the fame with farmhoufes. 
Peachum, 
But when your troubled country call’d you 
foth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchlefs worth, 
Tu herce contention gave a profp’rous end. 
Waller. 
6. Thoroughly; from beginning to end. 
Out of ufe. 


Dryden's Æneid. 


You coufin, 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your injuries as feems you belt. Shat/p, 


7. To a certain degree. Obfolete. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we inay expect 
juttincation and falvation from the fufferings of 
Cirit; no further than we are wrought on by 
his renewing grace. Hummond, 

8. Ontothe end. Out of ufe. 

l repeated the Ave Maria: the inquifitor bad 

me fay forth; 1 faid L was taught no mine. 
Memoir in Stryps. 
Fortu. prep. Out of. 
Aad here "sa prophet, that I brought with me 
From fort the ftrects of Pomfret. Shak{p 
Sume forth their cabhins peep, 
And trembling afk what news, and do hear fo 
As jcalous hufbands, what they would not know. 
Donne. 


ForTHCO'MING,. adi, [ forth and comings } 
Ready to appear; not ubfconding ; not 
a - 
Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge vou 
fee that he be forthcoming, Shakjpeare, 

We'll fec your trinkets here forthcoming all. 
Shuk/peare’s Ienry vi. 


Fortun'ssuinc. adj. [ forth and tue] 
Coming oui; coming forward from a 
covert. 

ForthifJuing thus, fhe gave him firit to wield 
A weighty ax, with tue temper ftcel’d, 

And double cdg’d. Pope's Odyffey. 

Forturi'Gut. adv. [forth and right.) 
Straight forward; without flexions. 
Not in ufe. 

He ever going fo jut with the horfe, ember 
forthright ox turning, that it {ecmed as he bor- 
rowed the horie’s body, to he lent the hurle his 
mind. Sidney. 

The river not running forthright, but almott 
continually winding, as if the lower ftreams 
would return to their fpring, or that the river had 
a delight to play with atfelf. Sidney. 


FOR 


Arrived there, they paffed in forthright ; 
For till to all the gate ttood open wide. 
Fairy Queen, 
Thither forthright he rode tu roufe the prey. 
Dryden 
Fortruricur. n.f. A fttraight path. 
Here ’s a mazc trod, indeed, 


Through forshrights and meanders. Shak/peare. 


Fortuwi'tH. adv. [forth and with.) 
Immediately ; without delay ; at once ; 


ftraight. 

Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful hafe, 
Unto his guct; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, ’gan now to take more found repatt. 

Spenfer. 

Few things are fo reftrained to any one end 
or purpofe, that the fame being extinct, they 
fhould forrhrwith utterly become fruftrate. Hooker, 

Neither did the martial men dally or profecute 
the fervice faintly, but did forthwith quench that 
fire. Davies on Ireland, 

Forthwith began thefe fury- moving founds, 
The notes of wrath, the mufick biought from hell, 
The rattling drums. Daniel's Civil War. 

The winged heralds, by command 
Of fov’reign pow’r, throughout the hott proclaim 
A folemn counfel forthwith to be held 
At Pandzmonium. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

In his paffage thither one put into his hand a 
note of the whole confpiracy, defiring him to 
read it forthwith, and to remember the giver of 
it as long as ne lived. South 

Fo’rtietH. adj. [from forty.}] The 
fourth tenth; next after the thirty- 
ninth. 

What doth it avail 
To be the forsieth min in an entail ? Donne 

Burnet iays, Scotland is not ahove a fortieth 
part in value to tac reit of Britain; and, with 
refpet to the profit that England gains from 
hence, not the fortv thoufanath part. Swift. 


FOo'RTIFIABLE. adj. [from fortify.) What 


may be fortified. 
Forvirica tion. ne f. [ fortification, 


French ; from fortify. ] 
1. The fcience of military architecture. 

Fortification is an art thewing how to fortify a 
place with ramparts, parapets, moats, and other 
bulwarks ; to the cend that a fmall number of 
men within may he able to cefend themtelves, 
for a confiderable time, againft the affaults of a 
numerous army without; lo thar the enemy, in 
attacking them, mutt of ncceflity futer great lofs. 
It is either regular or irregular; and, with refpect 
to time, may be diftinguithed into durable and 
temporary. Harris, 

The Phænicians, though an unwarlike nation, 
yet underttood the art of fortification.  Bioome. 

2. A place built for {trenzth. 

The hounds were uncoupled, and the ftag 
thought it better to truft to the mimblenefs of his 
feet, than to the flender fortification of his locg- 
ing. Sidney. 

Excellent devices were uled to make even 
then {ports profitable ; images, battles, and fort- 
fications being then delivered to their memory, 
which, after ttronger judgments, might difpen(e 
fome advantage. Sidney. 

3. Addition of ftrength. Not much ued. 
To firengtnen the intcftcd parts, give fome 
few advices by way of fortification and antidote. 
(Government cf the Tongue. 
FortiFter. n. f. [from fortify. ] 
1. One who ereéts works for defence, 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage 
of the commodity afforded by the ground. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
2. One who fupports or fecures ; one who 
upholds. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who 
often had been the fortifiers of wickednefs, to 
the place of execution. Sidney. 


To FORTIFY. v. a. [ fortifier, French.] 


FOR 


yt. To frengthen againit attacks by walla 


or works. 
Great Dunfinane ke ftrongly forrifies. Shak/p. 
He fortified the city againft befeging. Eeclus. 

2. To contirm; to encourage. 

It greatly forr:fied her defires, to fee that her 
mother had the like defires. Sidney. 
To fortify the tormer opinions Toftatus adds, 
that thofe which dwell near the falls of water are 
deaf fromtheir infancy ; buttnis 1 hold as feigned. 
Raleigh. 


3. To fix; to eftablith in refolution. 
But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung and {tiffcr bent her fofter foul : 
The heroine affurn'd the woman’s place, 
Confirm'd her mind, and fortify’d her face. 
Dryden. 
A young man, before he leaves the theltcr of 
his father’s houfe, thould be fortified with refolu- 
tion to fecure his virtues. Locke. 


To Fo'rTtiFY. v. n. To raife trong places. 
Thou us impower'd 
To fortify thus far and overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark aby fs. 
Milton. 


Fo'RTILAGE. n. f. [from fort.] A little 
fort ; a block-houfe. 
Yet was tbe fence thereof but weak and thin 
Nought fear’d their furce that fortilage to win. 
Spenfer. 
In all traights and narrow paflages there {gould 
be fome little forzilagr, or wouden cattle fer, 
which thould keep and command the (traighr, 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
FORTIN. 2. f. [French.] A little fort 
raifed to defend a camp, particularly in 
a lege. Hanmer. 
Thou haf talk'’d 


Of Palifadocs, fortins, parapets. Shak/peare, 


Fo/rtTiTuDeE. n. /. [ fortitudo, Latin. ] 

1. Courage; bravery; * magnanimity ; 
greatnefs of mind ; power of acting or 
{uffering well. 

The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
L have norelith of them.  Suat/peare's Macheth. 
The better fortitude 
Of patience, and kervick maityrdom 
Unfung. Milton's Paradife Lif, 
Fortitude is the guard and fupport of the other 
virtues ; and without courage, a man will fcarce 
keep tteady to his duty, aud fill up the character 
of a truly worthy man. Locke. 
They thought it reafonable to do all pothble 
honour to the memorics of martyrs; partly that 
others might be encouraged to the fame patience 
and forstude, and partly that virtue, even in this 
wuld, might not lofe its reward. Nelfon, 
2. Strength; force. Not in ufe. 
He wrungs his fame, 
Defpuiring of his own arm’s forritude, 
Ty join with witches and the help of Fell! 
Shik; peare’s Henry vr, 

Fo'RTLET. n. f. [from fort.] A little fort. 

FortniGut. nu. fJ- [contraĝed from 
fourteen-nights, peoppetýne nighr, Sax. 
It was the cuftom of the ancient north- 
ern nations to count time by nights: 
thus we fay, this day Jeven-night. So 
Tacitus, Non dicrum numerum, ut nos, fed 
noflium computant.) ‘The {pace of two 
weeks. 


Sne would give her a leffon for walking fo late, 
that thould make her keep within doors for one 
fortnight, Sidney. 

Hanging on a deep well, fomewhat above the 
water, for tome fortuights {pacc, is an excellent 
means of making drink freth and quick. Bacon, 

About a fortnighe before I kad finihhed it, his 
majcPy’s declaration for liberty of confcience 
came abroad, Dryden, 

8 


FOR 


He often had it in his head, but never, with 

much apprehenfion, ’till about a fortnight before. 

Swift, 

Fortress. n. f. [fortref[e, French.) A 

ftrong hold ; a fortified place; a caftle 
of detence. 

Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft, he over- 
ran all, breaking down all the holds and ferrrefjes. 

Spenfer on Irelaxit, 

The trump of death founds in their hearing 
fhrill; 

Their weapon, faith; their fortre/s was the grave. 

Fairfax. 

God is our fortrefs, in whofe conqu’ring name 
Let us refolve to (cale their flinty hulwarks, 

Miak/peare’s Henry vit. 

Therc is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd 
doftrines, as to guard them round about with 
legions of obfcure and undefined words; which 
yet makes thefe retreats more like the dens 
of robbers, or holes of foxcs, than the fortreffes of 
fair warriors. Locke. 

FORTUITOUS. adr. [ fortuit, French; 
fortuitus, Latin.] Accidental; cafual; 
happening by chance. 

A wonder it muft be, that there Mould be 
any man found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfcelf that 
this muft beautiful world could be produced by the 
fortuitous concourfe of atoms. Ray. 

If calual concourfe did the world compofe, 
And things and ats fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing ; 
For how from chance can conftant order {pring ? 
Blackmore. 
ForTu tous Ly. adv. [from fortuitous. ] 
Accidentally ; cafually; by chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly 
diluted into water, and fortuicufly thared betwecn 
all the clements. Rogers, 


ForTU’'ITOUSNESS. n. f. [from fortui- 
tous.] Accident ; chance; hit. 

Fo'RTUNATE. adj. (fortunatus, Latin. ] 
Lucky ; happy ; fuccefsful ; not fubject 
to mifcarriage. Uled of perfons or 
actions, 

Iam moft fortunate thus accidentally to en- 
counter you : you have ended my bufinefs, and I 
will merrily accompany you nome. Shut/peare, 

He figh'd; and cou'd not but their fate deplure, 
So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryden. 

No, there is a neceffity in fate 
Why fill the brave bold man is fortunate : 

He keeps his obje&t ever full in fight, 

And that affurance holds him firm and right: 

True, "tis a narrow path that leads to blifs, 

Rut right before there is no precipice ; 

Fear makes them look afide, and fo their foot- 

ing mils. Dryden. 

Fa'RTUNATELY. adv. [from fortunate.] 

Happily ; fuccefsfully. 

Brig! t Eliza rul’d Britannia’s ftate, 

And boldly wite, and fortunately great. Prior. 
Fo’RTUNATENESS. n. f. [from fortunate. ] 
Happinets ; good luck ; fuccefs. 

O me, faid the, whole greatett fortunatencfs 
is more unfortunate than my filler’s greatett 
unforrunatencf{s, Sidney. 


FOR TUNES oa fan fortuna, Latin; 


fortune, French.] 
t. The power fuppofed to diltribute the 
lots of life according to her own humour. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Nc’er turns the key to th’ poor. Shak/peare, 
Though ferrune’s malice overthrow my itate, 
My mind cxceeds the compafs of her wheel. 
Shutfpeare’s Herry vi, 
2. The good or ill that befalls man. 
Rejoice, faid he, to-day ; 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 
Among fo brave a people you are they 
Whom heav'n has chofe to fight for fuch a prize, 
Dryden, 


FOR 


The adequate meaning of chanes, as diftin- | 1, To reveal futurity. 


guifhed frorn fortune, in that the latter is under- 
ftood to hefal only rational) agents, but chance 
to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
. The chance of life ; means of living. 


His father dying, he was driven to London tof Fo'RTUNETELLER. a. f. [ fortune and 


feek his forrune. Swift. 
4. Succefs, good or bad; event. 
This terreftrial globe has Leen turrounded by 
the fortun? and boldne(s of many navigators. 
Temple. 
No, he thal] eat, and die with me, or live ; 
Our equal crimes, hall equal fortune give. Dryd. 
g. Eftate; poflefiions. 
Tf thou do’, 
And this inftructs thee, thou do’ ft make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 
That cyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d ficfh 
To raile my fortunes. Shakjpeare'’s King Lear. 
Buc tell me, Tityrus, what hcav’nlv power 
Preferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour? Dry. 
The fate which governs pocts, thought it ft 
He fhould not raife his fortunes by his wit. Dryd, 
He was younger fonto a gentleman of a good 
birth, but fmall forsune. Swift. 
6. The portion of a man or woman: ge- 


nerally of a woman. 
J] am thought fume heirefs rich in lands, 
Fled to efcape a cruel guardian's hands ; 
Which may produce a fiory worth the teiling, 
Or the next fparks that go a fortune ftealing. 
Prelogue to Orphan. 
The fortune hunters have already caft thcir 
eyes upon her, and take care to plant themfelves 


in her view. Spectator. 
When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 


7. Futurity ; future events. 
You who mens fortunes in thcir faces read, 
To find out mine, lvok not, alas, on me: 
But mark her face, and all the features hecd ; 
For on'y there is writ my deftiny. Corley, 
Jo Fortune. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
To befall; to fall out; to happen; to 


come cafually to pafs. 
It fortuned, as fair it then befel 
Behind his back, unweeting, where ire {tood, 
Of ancient time there was a fpringing well, 
From which faf trickled forth a filver food. 
Fairy Queen. 
It fortuned tne fame night that a chrifian, fer- 
ving a Turk in the camp, fecretly gave the 
watchmen warning. Anslles. 
I'll tell you as we pafs along, 
That you will wonder what nath fortuned. Shakf. 
Here fortun'd curl to lide. Pope's Dunciad. 
Fo'RTUNED. adj. Supplied by fortune. 
Not th’ imperious thew 
Of the full fortun’d Cxfar ever thall 
Be brovk’d with me. Siat/peare 
Fo'RTUNEBOOK, n. f. [ fortune aud Lock. } 
A book confulted to know fortune or 
future events. 
Thou know'ft a face, in whofe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's fortunshook ; 
On whole fair revolutions wait 
The obfequious motions of love’s fate. Craw. 
ForTUNEHU'NTER. n. f. { fortune and 
hunt.) A man whofe employment is to 
inquire after women with great portions, 
to enrich himfelf by marrying them. 
We mafl, however, diftinguifh between for- 
tunenunters and fortuneftealers. Spe@ator 


To Fo'RTUNETELL. v., n, [ fortune and 
tell, | 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing 
futurity. 


We are imple men; we do not know what’s 
brought to pafs under the profefhon of fo-snne- 
leirg. Shakfpeare. 

l'il conjure you, I'll fortunetell you. Shakfp 

The gvpfics were to divide the moncy got by 
ftcaling linen, or by fortunetelling. Malton. 


FOR 


Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick Agures of her nand, 
He tipples palmeftry, and dines 
Oa all her fortunedelling lincs. 


Cleaveland 


teller.] One who cheats common peo- 
ple, by pretending to the knowledge of 
futurity. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d 
villain, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller. Shak/. 
A Welchman being at a fefhons-noufe, and 
feeing the prifoners hold up their hands at the 
bar, related to fome of his acquaintance that the 
judges werc good fortunctelicrs; for if they did 
but look upon their hand, they could cer- 
tainly@ell whether they (hould live or die. Bacon. 
Haft thou given credit to vain predictions of 
men, to dreams or fortunstellers, or ganc about to 
know any fecret things by lot: Duppa. 
There needs no more thin impudence on one 
fide, and a fuperftitious credulity on the other, 
to the fetting up of a fortuneteller. L' Fflrange. 
Long ago a fortuneteller 
Exadtly faid what now befell her. Swift. 
FORTY. ad; [peopentix, Saxon. ] 
Four times ten. 
On faif ground I could beat forty of them. 
Shak/{peare. 
He that upon levity quits nis ftation in hopes 
tu be better, ’tis farty to one lofes. L’Effrange. 


FORUM, n.f. [Latin.]. Any publick 


place. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, 
where lawyers and orators made their fpeeches 
before their proper judge in matters of property, 
or in ctiminal cafes, to accufe or excufe, to com- 
plain or defend. Warts on the Mind. 

Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins, 
And near a forum flank’d with marble thines, 
Where the bold youth, the num’rous ficets to 

ftore, 
Shape the broad fail, or {mooth the taper oar. 
Pope. 
To FORWA'NDER. v. a. [ Jor and wander. ] 
To wander wildly and wearily. 

The better part now of the ling'ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand'ring by the way. 

Fairy Queen, 

FO’/RWARD. ? adv.[ poypeand, Saxon. ] 

To/R W ARDS. ‘Toward a part or place 

before; onward; progreflively ; (lraight 
before. 

When fervent forrow fluked was, 

She up arofe, refolving him to find 
Alive or dead, and forward forth doth pafs. 
Fairy Queen. 

From fmallcr things the mind of the hearers 
may go forward to the knowledge of greater, 
and chmb up from the lowelt to the higheit 
things. Hooker. 

He that is ufed to go forward, and findeth a 
top, falleth oF his own favour, and is not the 
thing be was. F Bacon's Effays. 

The Rhodian fhip paffed through the whole 
Roman deet, backwards and forwards feveral 
times, Carrying intelligence to Drepauum. 

“Nbhuthnot. 
Fo'kwWARD. adj. [from the adverb. ] 
te Warm; earne; not backward. 
They would that we fhould remember the 


poor, which I alfo was forivarded todo. Gul. 
2. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 

You'll till be tuo forward, ° Shakfpeare. 
Uatkill’d to dart the pointed fpear, 

Or lead the forward youth tu noble war. Prior. 


3. Ready; confident; prefumpcuous. 
Old Butcs’ form he took, Ancniles (quire, 
Now Icft to rule Afcanius by his fire ; 
And thus falutes the buy too forward for his 
years, Dryden. 


FOS 


4- Not referved; not over modeft. 
'Tis a per’lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He's all the mother’s from the top to toe. 
Shakfpeare’s Richard iti. 
5. Premature; early ripe. 
Shoit furamer lightly has a forward (pring. 
Shakf{peare’s Richard 111. 
6. Quick; ready; hafty. 

Yne mind makes not that hencft it fhould of 
the information it receives from civil or natural 
hiftorians, in being too fortvard or tvo flow in 
making oblervations on the particular facts re- 
curded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perfuade us that there 
are innate principles, ounfidcered feparately the 
parts out of which thee propofitions are made, 
they would not perhaps have been to forward to 
believe they were innate. Locks. 

7, Antecedent ; anteris u” : oppofed to pof- 
terior. 

Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ft decrecs 
Th’ inaudible and notfelcfs foot of time 
Steals, cre we can ettcét then. Shakfpeare. 

S. Not behindhand; not inferiour. 
My gooc Camillo, 
Sheis as forward of her breeding, as 
She is 1’ th’ rear o’ our birth. 


S kakf, peare, 


To Fo'rwarD. v.a. {from the adverb. } 
te To haften; to quicken; to accelerate 
in growth or improvement. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to 
fave them; fo we may houfe our own country 
plants to forward them, and make them come 
in the cold feafons. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Whenever I thine, 
[ forward the grafs and { ripen the vine. Swift, 


2. To patronife; to advance. 
FORWARDER. n. f. [from forward.] He 


who promotes any thing. 


Fo rWarDLy. adv. [from the adjective. ] 
Eagerly; haftily ; quickly. 

The fudden and furprifing turns we ourfelves 
have felt, thould not futer us too forqardly to 
admit prefumption. Atterbury, 

Fo’RWARDNEss. n. f. [from forward.] 

1. Eagernefs; ardour; readinefs to act. 

Abtalutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot 
abfolutely approve either willingnefs to live, or 
orwaridnefs to die. Henter. 

Isit fo range a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by ill men of a finifter intent and pur- 
pote, whole forwardnefs is not therefure a bridle 
to fuch as favour the fame caufe with a better 
and fincere meaning. Heoker. 

The great ones were in forqwardnefs, the peo- 
ple in fury, entertaining this airy phantaim with 
incredible affe Rion. Bacon. 

2. Quicknefs; readinefs. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his 
teachers werc fain to reftrain his forwardzefs : 
tnat his brothers, who were under the fame 
training, migh: hold pace with him. Wetton, 

2. Earlinefs; early ripenefs. 

4. Confidence, affurance; want of mo- 

delty. 

In France it is ufual to bring their children into 
company, and to cherifh in them, from thcir in - 
fancy, a kind of forwardue/s and affurance. 

Adiifon on Italy. 

FOSSE. n. f. [ fofa, Latin; fos, Welch. ] 
A ditch; a moat. 

Fo’sser. See Faucer. 

Fo’sseway. n.f [ffe and way.] One 
of the great Roman roads through 
England, fo called from the ditches on 
each fide. 

FOSSIL. adj. [ fofihs, Latin; fofile, 
French.] ‘That is dug out of the earth. 
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The fefil hells are many of them of the fame 
kinds with thofe that now appear upon the 
neighbouring fhores; and the reit fuch as may 
be prefumed to be at the bottom of the adjacent 
feas. Weotwaerd. 

Foffl or rock falt, and fal gemm, differ nor 
in nature from each other; nor from the com- 
mon falt of falt fprings, or that of the fea, when 
pure. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

It is of a middle nature, between fofi/ and 
animal, being produced from animal excrements, 
intermixed with vegetable faits. etrbuthrce, 

Fo'ssir. n.f. 

In this glube are many other hodies, which, 
becaufe we difcover them by digging into the 
bowels of the earth, are called by one common 
name fofi/s; under which are compichcnded mc- 
tals and mincrals. Locke 

Many fofils are very oddly and elegantly 
fhaped. Bentley, 

By the word foff/, ufed as a denomination of 
onc of three gencral divifions of natural produc- 
tions, we underitand bodies formed ufually 
within the earth, fometimes on its fursface, and 
fomictimes in waters; of a plain and fimple 
ftru&ture, in which there is no vifible difference 
of parts, no diftinétion of veffels and their con- 
tents, but every portion of which is fimilar to 
and perfedt as the whole. Hils Mat. Med. 

Tnofe bodies which will melt in the fire arc 
called minerals, the rest fo/f/s. Pemberton. 

To FOSTER. v. a. į poyzptan, Saxon. ] 
1. To nurle; to feed; to fupport; to 
train up. 

Some fay that ravens foffer forlorn children 

Shat/peare, 
Our kingdom's earth fhould not be toi'd 
With that dear blood which it hath foffered 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 11. 
+ Trat bafe wretch, 
Bred but on alms, and fofèer`d witn cold dithes, 
With fcraps o° th’ court. Shakfpeare’s Cymbheiine. 

Foficring nas always been a Stronger alliance 
than hlood. Davics. 

No more let [rcland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fojicrs no venom fince that Scots plantation. 

Cleveland. 
The fon of Mulciber, 
Found in the fre, and fojler’d in the plains, 
A thepherd and a king at once he rcigns. Dryd. 
2. To pamper; to encourage, 
a\ prince of gieat ccurage and beauty, but 
fofter’d up inblosd hy his naughty rather, Sidney. 
3 To cherith ; to forward. 
Yc fefi-ring breezes blow ; 
Ye foftening dews, ye tender thowcers defcend. 
Themfon 
Fo’stTERAGE. n. f. [from fofer.] ‘Fhe 
charge of nuring; alterage. 

Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge 
and foferage of this child. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

FosTERBROTHER. n.f. [porten bro- 
Den, Saxon. ] One bred at the fame 
pap; cne fed by the fame nurfe. 


FosTeRCHI'LD. a. [gorren cilo, 
Saxon.] A child nurfed by a woman 
not the motker, or bred by a man not 
the father. 

The foflerchildrea do love and are beloved of 

their toflerfathers. Dares on Ireland. 
The goddefs thus beguil'd, 

With pleafant flories, her falfe foperchild. Addi/. 

Fosterpa'm. n. f. [ foflerand dam.) A 
nurfe; one that performs the office of a 
mother dy giving toed to a young child. 

There, by the wolf, were laid the maitial 
twins: 
Intrepid on her (welling dugs ti:cy hung ; 
The foferdam loll’d out her fawning tongue, 
Dryden's Ænceid. 

FOosTEREA'RTH. n. f. [Jofer and earth, | 
Earth by which the plant is nourifhed, 
though it did not grow at firft in it. 
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In vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherith’d with foferearth; 
But when the alien compoff is exhautt, 
Its native poverty again prevails ! Philips. 
Fo'stereER. n. J. [trom fofler.] A nurfe; 
one who gives food in the place of a 
parent. 

In Iveland they put their children to foflerers; 
the rich men felling, the meaner fort buying the 
alterage of their children: in the opinion of the 
Irith, fotlering has always been a ftronger al- 
liance than blood. Davies on lrelund 

FOSTERFA'THER. n. /. [porren paden, 
Saxon.] One who gives food in the 
place of the father. 

In Ireland fotterchildren do love and are beloved 
by their fofferfarhers, anc their fept, moge than of 
their own natural parents and kindred.” Daties 

Tne duke vf Bretagne having been ao hoft 
anda kind of parent or foflerfuther to the king, 
in his tenderness of age and weaknefs of fortune, 
did look for aid this time from king Henry. 

Bacon 
Tyrtheus the foferfirter of the beaft, 
Then clencin’da hatchet in his horny AR. Dryden. 
Fosresmo'tHer. n.f. [ fofler and mo- 
ther.) A nurfe. 
Fosternxu'nse. n. fe [ fofler and nurfe. 
This is an improper compound, becaufe 
foler and nurje mean the fame.) A 
nurle. 


Our fafernue/e vf nature is repofe, 
The which he fucks. Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 


Fosrerson.a.f. | fofier and fon. ] One fed 
and educated, though not the fon by 
nature. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move; 
O af celcfMisl teed! O foflerfon of Jove! Dryden. 

FOUGADE. xn. f. [Erench.] In the 
artof war, a fort of little mine in the 
manner of a well, f{carce more than ten 
feet wide and twelve deep, dug under 
fome work or fortification, and charged 
with barrels or facks of gunpowder to 
blow it up, and covered over with earth. 


Diff. 
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He hates fowl leafings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blotsin noble gentery. Hubb. Tule, 
This is the groffeit and moft irrational fuppo- 
fitiun, as well as the fo:/ef? atheifm, that can be 
imagined. Hale, 
Satire has always fhone among the reft, 
And is the buideit way if not the beft, 
To tell men truly of their foulef faults, 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 
Dryden, 


4. Not lawful; not according to the 


cltablithed rules. 
By foul play were we heav’d thence, 
But bleffedly help’d hither. SAak/peare’s Tempe/?. 
şe Hateful; ugly; loathfome. 
Th’ other half did woman's fhape retain, 
Mott loathfome, filthy, fou/, and full of vile dif- 
dain. Fairy (Queen, 
Haft thou forgot 
The fou! witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? Shuk{peare's Tempeft. 
Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they. ex- 
cite the memory of foul things than in the imme- 
diate objects; and therefore, in piéturcs, thofe 
foul fights do not much offend. Bacon, 
All things that feem fo foul and difagreeable 
in nature, are not really fo in themiclves, but 
only relatively. More, 


6. Difgraceful; fhameful. 
Too well I {ce and ruc the dire event, 
That with fad overthrow and fou/ defeat 
Hath loft us heav'n. Miaveon’s Paradife Loft. 
Who firit feduc’d them to that fowl revolt e 
Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Reafon half extin@ 
Or impotent, or clfe approving, {ces 
The fou/ diforder. Thomfen's Spring. 
7. Coarfe; grofs. 
You will have no notion of delicacies if you 
table with them: they are all foriank and fou? 


feeding, and fpoil the beit provifions in cooking, 

Felton on the Clufficks, 
8. Full of grofs humours, or bad matter; 
wanting purgation or mundification. 
You perceive the body of our kingdom, 

How foul it is; what rank difeafes grow, 

And with what danger near the heart of it. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry 1v. 


Foucur. The preterit and participle of | 9: Not bright; not ferene, 


fot. 
arn ch unknown fo me, they fure fought well, 
Whom Rupert led, and who were Britith born 
Dryden. 
Fo’ucuren. [The paffive participle of 
fight. Rarely ufed.] Contefted; dif- 
puted by arıns. 
On the foughren field 
Tichael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches rouna 
Cherubick waving fires. Milton's Paradife Lof 
FOUL. ag [fuls, Gothick; pul, Saxon. ] 
t. Not clean; filthy; dirty; ~~ miry. 
Through moft of its fignifications it is 
oppofed to farr. 
My face is fou/ with weeping. Fob. 
It ’s monitious labour when I wath my biain, 
And it grows fouler. Shak/peare. 
He that can travel in deep and foul ways, 
ought not tofay that ne cannot walk in fair 
Tiot fon. 
The ream is fcul with ftains 
Of ruhing torrents and defcending rains. «ddaif. 
2. Impure; polluted; fullof filth. 
With fou/ mouth, 
And in the witnefs of his proper ear, 
To call him villain. Shal/peare. 
Kill thy phyfician, and the fee beftow 
Upon the foul difeafe. Shatf{peare’s King Lear, 
Intemperance and fenfuality debale mens 
minds, Clog their fpiits, and make them Zzrofs, 
foul, littlefs, and unaztive, Tiloihin. 
3. Wicked; cetettable; abominable. ` 
Jefus rebuked the fert fpirit. 


5 
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Who ’s there belides foul weather? 

„Onc minded like the weather, moll inquietly. 
Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or thine, 

The joys l have profefs'd, in ipite of fate are 

mine. ° Drysten. 

r0. With rough force; with unfeafon- 
able violence. 

50 in this throng bright Sachariffa far'd, 
Opprefs’d by thofe who itrove to he her guard : 
As fhips, though never fo ob:equious, fall 
Foul in a teenpeit on their admiral. Wailer. 

Jn his fallics their men might fall foul of vach 
other. Clarender:. 

The great art of the devil, and the principal 
deceit of the heart is to keep fair with Gud him- 
felf, while men fall fou/ upon his laws. South, 


ri. [Among feamen.] Entangled: as, a 
rope 1s foul of the anchor, 
fo Four. a6 aAA phian,»Saxony]as T° 
daub; to bemire; to make filthy; t0 
dirty. - 
Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, left 
the worms draw them into their heles, and tyul 


your garden. Evelyn. 
While Traulus all his ordure fcatters, 
To feul the man ke chicfy Batters. Sscift. 


She fouss a frock more in one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth in a week. Sije. 
Fo'vLfaceD. adje [foul and facsa.] 
Having an ugly or hateful vilage. 
if black fcandal, or foul jace'd reproach, 
Aitead the teguel of your impontion, 
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Your mere enforcement fhall acquittance me 
Frum all the impure blots and ftains thereof. 
Shakfpeare"s Richard 111. 
Fo'vrLy. adv. [from foul.] 
1. Filthily; naftily ; odioufly; hatefully ; 
{candaloufly ; difgracefully ; fhamefully. 
We in the world’s wide mouth 
Live (candaliz’d, and folly {poken of. Shak/p. 
The letter to the protector was gilded over 
with many fmooth words; but the other two did 
fully and fouly {ct forth his obftinacy, avarice, 
aid ambition. Hayward. 
O brother, brother! Filbert fill is true ; 
I fox//y wrong'd him: do, forgive me, do. Gey 
2. Not lawfully ; not fairly. 
Thou play’ mof foully for’t. Shakfprare. 
FouLMO'UTHED. adj. [ foul and mouth.) 
Scurrilous; habituated to the ufe of 


opprobrious terms and epithets, 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a 
fomouth'd man as he is, and faid he would 
cudgel you. Shak/peare's Henry tv. 

It was allowed by every body, that fo foul- 
mouthed a witnefs never appeared in any caufe. 

.4d.tifon. 

My reputation is too well eflablifhed in the 
world to receive any hurt from fuch a fomouthed 
{coundrel as he. Arbuthnot, 

Now finging fhrill, and fcolding oft between, 
Scolds anfwer foulmouta’d {culds; bad neigh- 

bourhoad I ween. Pope. 


Fo'utness. n. f. [from foul, |] 
1. The quality of being foul; filthinefs ; 


naftinefs. 

The ancients were wont to make garments 
that were not deftroycd but purified by fire; and 
whereas the fpots or feu/nefs of other cloaths are 
wafhed out, in thefe they were ufually burnt 
away. Wilkins 

2. Pollution ; impurity. 
It is no vicious blet, murder, or foulns/s, 
No unchatte action, or difhonour’d itep, 
That hath depriv’d mec of your grace and favour. 
Stak /peare. 

There is not fo chafte a nation as this, nor fu 
frec from all pollution or fou/nefs: it is the 
virgin of the world. Bacon. 

3. Hatefulnefs ; atrocioufnefs. 
Conful, you are too mild : 
The foulnefs of fome fa&ts takes thence all 
mercy. Ben Fonfen. 

It is the wickednefs of a whole life, difcharg- 
ing all its filth and foulnefs into this one quality, 
as into a great fink or common fhore. South, 

4. Uglinefs ; deformity. 

He by an affection fprung up from excefiive 

beauty, fhould not deligit in horrible Joulnefs. 
Sidney. 
He ’s fallen in love with your fow/ne/s, and 
fhe'll fall in love with my anger. Shak/peare. 
The fury laid alide 
Her looks and limbs and with new methods tricd 
Tine foulnefs of th’ infernal form to hide. Dryden, 
g. Difhonetty ; want of candour. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincerity 
and all falfenefs or foulxe/s of intentions; elpe- 
cially to that perfonated devotion, under which 
any kind of impiety is wont to be difguifed. 

Hammond, 
Founn. The pret. and part. pafl. of find. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me: 
I am found of them that fought me not. Tarah. 

Authors now find, as once Achilles found, 
The whole is mortal if a part’s unfound. Young. 

Jo FOUND. v. a. [fundare, Latin; 
onder, French. | 
1. Lo lay the bafis of any building. 
It fell not ; for it was fceunded upon a rock. 
Matthew 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and eftablifh- 

ed it upon the floods. Pja.ms. 
2. To build ; to raife. 

Thefe tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre, 

Wacrewith he did the Theban city found, Durses. 
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They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fidenz rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found, 
And raife Colatian tow’rs on rocky ground. 


Dryden's “Eneid. 
3. To eftablifh ; to erect. 
This alfo fhall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wildernefs ; there they hall found 
Their government, and thcir great fenate chufe, 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain’d. Milton. 
He founding alibrary, gathered together the 
acts of the kings and prophets. 2 Mac. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he 
founded an art ; he founded a family. 
5. To raife upon, as on a principle or 


round. 
Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of 
fome {choolmen, that dominion is founded in 
grace; were it admitted as the moft certain truth, 
it could never warrant any fuch fanguinary 
method. Deeay of Piety. 
A right to the ufe of the creatures is founded 
originally in the rigit a man has to fubfift. Locke. 
Power, foundsd on contract, can defcend only 
to him wno has a right by that contra@. Locke. 
The reputation of the Iliad they found upon 
the ignorance of his times. Pope. 
6. To fix firm. 
Ficance is efcap‘d. 
—Then comes my fit again: I had elfe been per- 
fećt, 

Whoie as the marble, founded as the rock. Shat/p. 
To Founp. v.a. (fundere, Latin; fondre, 

French.] 'To form by melting and 

pouring into moulds ; to cak. 

A fecond multitude 
With wondrous art founded the maliy ore, 
Severing cach kind, {cum’d the bullion drofs. 
Milton. 

Founpa’tion. n. f. [ fondation, French. ] 
1. The bafis or lower parts of an edifice. 

The ftatelinef{s of huufes, the goodlinefs of trees, 
when we behold them, delighieth the eye; but 
that foundation which beareth up the one, that 
root which miniftreth unto the other nourifh- 
ment, is in the bofom of the earth concealed. 

Hooker. 

That is the way to make the city flat, 

To bring the ruof to the foundation, 

To bury all. Skak/psare’s Coriolanus, 

O Jove, I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched; fuch, I mean, 
Where they fhould be reliev'd. Shak/peare. 
I draw a line along fhore ; 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryd. 
2. The a& of fixing the bafis. 
Ne’erto thefe cnamhers where the mighty reft, 
Since their fexndution, came a nobler gueft. 
Tickel, 
3. The principles or ground on which any 
notion is raifed. 

lf we give way to our paffions, we do but 
gratify ourfelves for the prefent, in order to our 
future difquict; but if we refift and conquer 
them, we lay the foundation of perpetual peace in 
our minds. Lilietfon, 

That the Mould be fubje& to her hufband, the 
laws of mankind and cultoms of nations have 
ordered it fo; and there is a foundation in nature 
for it. Locke. 

4. Original; rife. 

Throughout the world, even from the firi 
foundation thereof, all men have either been 
taken as lords or lawful kings in their own 
houfes. Hooker, 

ç. A revenue fettled and eftablifhed for 
any purpote, particularly charity. 

He had an opportunity of guing to fchool on a 
oundalion. Swift. 

6. Ettablifhment ; fettlement. 


Fo'unpDER. n. /. [from found. ] 
1. A builder; one who raifes an edifice ; 
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one who prefides at the erection of a 
‘city. 
Of famous cities we the founders know; 
But rivers, old as feas to which they g0, 
Arc nature’s Lounty : ’tis of more renown 
To make a river than to build a town, Waller. 
Nor was Prænefte’s founder wanting there, 
Whom!fame reports the fon of Mulciber. Dryden. 
2. One who eftablifhes a revenue for any 


purpofe. 
The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their founders charity in the duft laid low. Dryd. 
This hath been experimentally proved by the 
honourable foxnder of this ledture in his treatife 
of the air. Bentley. 
3. One from whom any thing has its ori- 
inal or beginning. 
And the rude notions of pedantick {chools 
Blafpheme the facred founder of our rules. 
Refcomnivn. 
When Jove, who faw from high, with juft úil- 
dain, 
The dead infpir’d with vital breath again, 
Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Th’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden. 
King James I. the founder of the Stuart race, 
had he not confined all his views to the peace 
of his own reign, his fon had not been invalyed 
in fuch fatal troubles. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
Nor can the fkilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. Swift. 


4. [ fondeur, French.] A cafter ; one who 
forms figures by cating melted matter 


into moulds. 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell- 
metal, to make it more fonorous; and fo pewtee 
rers to their pewter, to make it found more clear 
like filver. Grew’s Mufeum, 


To Fo'UNDER. v. a. [fondre, French. ] 
To caufe fuch a forenefs and tendernefs 
in a horfe’s foot, that he is unable to 


fet it to the ground. 
Phoebus’ fteeds are founder’d, 
Or night kept chain’d below. Shakfpeare, 

I have foundered nine {core and odd pofts; 
and here, traveltainted as I am, have, in my 
pure and immaculate valour, taken fir John 
Coleville of the Dale, a moit furious knight: 
but what of that ? he faw me and yielded. 

Shakfpeure’s Henry rv. 

Thy ftumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 

As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. 
Dorfer, 

Brutes find out where their talents lie: 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder’ horfe will oft debate, 

Before he trics a five-barr’d gate. Swift. 

If you find a genticman fond of your horfey 
per{uade your matter to fell him, becaufe he is 
vicious, and foundered into the bargain. ~ Swift. 

Men of difcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleafey 
drive them through the hardeft and deepeft roads, 
without danger of foundering or breaking their 
backs, and will be fure tu find them neither rety 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To Fo'unver. v, n. [from fond, French, 
the bottom. ] 
I. To fink to the bottom. 

New fhips, built at thofe rates, have been 
ready to Jounder in the feas with every extraordi- 
nary tuim. Raleiga’s Effays. 

2. To iail; to mifcarry. 
In this point 
All his tricks founder ; and he brings his phy fick 
After his patient's death. Shutfpeare’s Hen. viir. 
Fo'unpery. n. f. [ fonderi, Fr. from 
found.) A place where figures are 
formed of melted metal ; a calting houfe. 


Fo'unDLING. a. f. [from found of find. ] 
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A child expofed to chauce; a child 


found without any parent or owner. 
We, like baftards, are laid abroad, even as 
Joundlings, to be tramea up by gricf and lorrow. 
Sidney. 
I pals the foumting by, a race unknown, 
At doors expos’, whom matrons maketheirown, 
And into noble familhes advance 
A namelets itlue ; the blind work of chance. 
Drydea’s Fivenal, 
A picce of charity practiled by molt of the 
nations about us, is a provifion for foundlings, or 
for thofe children who are expafed tu the Larba- 
rity of cruel and unnatural parents. etddifen. 
The goddefs long had mark’d the child’s dif- 
trefs, 
And long had fought his fuPrings to redrefs ; 
Shc prays the gods to take the fowadling’s part, 
To teach his hands fome beneficial art. Gay. 


Fo’'unpress. n. f. [from founder. ] 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eftablifhes, 
or begins any thing. 
2. A woman that eltablifhes any charita- 
ble revenue. 
For of their order fhe was patronc(s, 
Albe Clariffa was their chict’tt foundre/s. 
Fairy Queen. 
For zeal like hers, her fervants were to thow; 
She was the firft, where necd requit’d to go; 
Herfelf the foundre/s, and attendant too. Dryd. 


FOUNT. l n. /-[ fons, Latin ; fon- 
FOUNTAIN. f taine, French.] 
1, A well; a fpring. 

He fet before him {pread 
A table of celeftial food divine, 

Ambrohfial fruits, fetch’d from the tree of life ; 
And froin the fount of life ambrofial drink. Mkr. 
2. A fmall bafin of {pringing water. 

Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shat/p. Henry viiu. 

Can a man drink better from the fountain 
finely paved with marble, than when it fwells 
over the green turf ? Taylor. 

Narciffus on the grafly verdure lies ; j 
But whilft within the cry Ral fount he tries i 
To quench his heat, he feels new heat arife. 

Adlijon. 
3. Ajet ; a {pout of water. 

Fountains I intcnd to be of two natures: the 
one that fprinkleth or tpouteth water; the cther 
a fair receipt of water, without hth, or fimc, or 
mud. Bacon 

4. The head or firft fpring of a river. 

All actions of your grace arc of a piece, as 
waters keep the tenor of their fountains: your 
compafhon ts general, and has the fame chcet as 
well on encmies as friends. Dryden. 

p: Original; frit principle ; firft canfe. 

Almighty God, the feuntain of all goodnefs. 

Common Prayer. 

You may reduce many tnoufand bodies to 
thefe few general figures, as unto their principal 
neads and fountains. Peacham, 

This one city may well he reckoned not only 
the feat of trade and commerce, not only the 
fountain of habits and tathions, and good breed- 
ing, but of morally good or bad manners to all 
England. Sprate’s Sermons. 

Fo'unNTAIN LESS. adj. [from fountain. | 
Having no fountain ; wanting a [pring. 
So large 
The profpec&t was, that here and there was room 
For barren defert fountainlefs and dry. Milton. 


Folunrror. adj. ( fount and full.) Full 
of fprings. 
But when the fountful Ida's top they fcal'd 
with utmoft hatte, 
All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks. Chapman. 


To Foure. v. a. To drive with fudden 
impetuolity. Out of ufe. 


We pronounce, by the confeffion of rangers, 
as {moothly and moderately as any of the nor- 


Vout. I. 
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thren nations, who fope their words out ef the 
throat with fut and full (pirits. Camden, 
FOUR. adj. [feopey, Saxon.] Twice 
two. 

Jun as I with’d, the lots were caft on four; 

Myfeit the fifth. Pepe's Odi fy. 
FOURBE. n. f. (French.] A cheat; a 
tricking follow. Not in ufe. 
Jove’s envoy, through the air, 
Brings difmal tidings ; as if fuch low care 
Could hae their thoughts, or tacir rcpofe dif- 
turn 
Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a fourke, Denham. 
FourroLD. adj. [Jour and fold.) Four 
times told. 

He thall reftore the lamb fourfold, becaufe he 
had no pity. 2 Samuel 

Fourrootrp. ad; [ four and. foot.] 
Quadruped. ; having four feet. 

Augur Altylus, whofe art in vain ? 
From fight difluaded the fourfoored train, , 
Now teat the hoot with Neflus on the plain. 

Dryden. 
Fourscore. adj. [ four and fcore.] 
1. Four times twenty ; cighty. 

When incy were out of reach they turned and 
crofied the ocean to Spain, having loft four/ccre 
of their thips, and tne greater part of their men. 

Bacon’s War with Spain, 

The Chiots were firit a free peopte, being a 
commonwealth, maintaining a navy of fom /core 
thips. Sanclys, 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near four- 
feore years, obtained great veneration from all 
fober proteftants. Clarendon 

2. It isufed elliptically for fourfcore years 
in numbering the age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feek ; 
But at fourfcore it is tou late a week. Shab/peare. 

Some few might be of ufc in counfel upon 
great uccafions "till after threefcore and ten; and 
the two late munifters in Spain were fo ’till fowr- 
fore. Temple. 

Foursqua’RE. aaj. [ four and /guare. | 
Quadrangular; having four fides and 
angles equal. 

The temple of Bel was invironed with a wa'l 
carricd fourfquurc, of great height and beauty ; 
and on cach iquare certain brazen gates curioufly 
engraven. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

Fourteen. adj. [¢eopentyn, Saxon.) 
Four and ten; twice feven. 

I am not fourteen pence on the {core for Meer 

ale Suak/pearc. 

FourTEENTH. adi. [from fourteen. | 
The ordinal of fourteen; the fourth 
after the tenth. 

I have not found any that fee the ninth day, 


few before the twelfth, and the gyes of fome 
not open hcfure the fourteenth day. Brown. 


FourtuH. adj. [from four.) The ordinal 
of four; the firit after the third. 
A third 1s like the former: Glthy hags! 
Why do you thew ane this? A fourth ? ftart eye! 
Wanat! will the line freten out to th’ crack of 
doom ? Shak/peare 


Fo’urtuiy. adv. [from fourth.) In 
the fourth place. 

Fourthly, plants have thcir fced and feminal 
parts uppermofl, and living creatures have them 
lowermoit. Bacon's Natural Hijio y. 

FOURWHE'ELED. adj. [ four and wheel. ] 
Running upon four wheels. 
Scarce twenty fourauhesl'd cars, compact and 
{trong, 
The maffy load could bear, and roll along. 
Pope’s Ouyjey. 
Fo’utra. ni f. [from foutre, French. ] 
A fig; a fcoff; a word of contempt. 
Not uted. 


FOX 


A fut: for the World, and worldlings bafe. 
Shab/peare's lenny vy, 
FOWL. n. f. [Fugel, kuhl, Saxon; vogel, 
Dutch.) A winged animal; a bird. 
It is colloquially ufed of edible birds ; 
but in books, of all the feathered tribes. 
Fowl is uled collectively : as, we dined 
upon fifth and fowl. 
The beaits, the hthes, and the winged foui 
Are their niale tubjcéts, and at their controuls, 
Shut{peare, 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magriti 
cent houfe: Pompey faid, this is a marvellous 
houle for the fummer; but methinks very cald 
fur winter. Lucullusantwered, du you not think 
me as wife as divers forw/s, to change my habi- 
tation in the winter (cafon ? Bacon's Apophthegms. 
f This mighty breath 
Inttructs the fuw/s of heaven. Thomfoa’s Spring. 
To Fowr. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
kill birds for food or game. 


Fo'wLer. n. f. [from fowl, ] A fportf- 
man who purfucs birds. 
The fowler, warn'd 
By thofe good omens, with fwift early neps 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields 
and glides, 
Offenfive to the birds. Philips, 
With flaught’ring guns th’ unweary’d fowler 
roves, 
When frofts have whiten’d all the naked groves. 
Pope. 
FOo'WLINGPIECE. n. f. {fowl and piece.) 
A gun for birds. 
Tis neceffary that the countryman be pro- 
vided with a good fowlingpizce. Mortimer. 
FOX.n./. [fox, Saxon; ves, v/ch, Dutch. ] 
t. A wild animal of the canine kind, with 
fharp ears, and a bufhy tail, remarkable 
for his cunning, living in holes and prey- 
ing upon fowls or {mall animals. 
The fox barks not when he would fteal the 
lamb. Shukf{peare. 
He that trufts to you, 
Where he Mould find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, gecie. Shakfpeare's Macbeth, 
Thefe retreats are more like the dens of rob- 
bers, or hales of faxes, than the fortreffes of fair 
warriou!s. Leche. 
2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 
or cunning fellow. 
Fo’xcase.n.f[ fox and cafe.) A fox’s fkin. 
One nad bet er! € laughed at for taung a fox- 
cafe for a fox, than be deitroved by takinga live 
fox for a cafe. L Efirange. 
Fo'xcnase. z. f. [ fox and chafe.} The 
purfuit of the fox with hounds. 
Sce the tame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company ; in place or out; 
Early at bufinefs, and at hazard haite; 
Mad at a foxcia/?, wile at a debate. Pope. 
Fo'xevit. n. ff foxandewis.] A kind 
of difeafe in which the hair fheds. 


Fo'xrisn. n. f. [vulpecula pijcis.) Afh. 
Fo'sGLovE. n. f. (digitalis.] A piant 
diller. 


FO'XHUNTER. n. f. [Jox and hirter.) A 
man whofe chief ambition ts to Mow 
his bravery in hunting foxes. A term 
of reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 

The forxtuneers went their way, and then out 
fteals the fox. L'E prange. 
John Wiidfirc, foakunter, broke his acck ove: 
a fix-bar gate. Spe ator. 

Fo'xsnip. n. f. [from fox.}] ‘The charac- 
ter or qualities of a fox ; cunning mif- 
chievous art. 

Had’ tt thou foxA:p 
To banifth him that Rruck more blows for Rome 
Than thou haft fpoken words. Shak year. 
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Fo!xtTAit. n. J. [alopecurus.) A plant. 
Fo’xTrap, n. /. (fox and trap.) A gin 
or fnare to catch foxes. 
Antwer a queition, at what hour of the night 
to fet a foxtrap ? Tatler 
Foy. n.f. (foi, French.] Faith ; allegi- 
ance. An obfolete word. 
He Eafterland {uodued, and Denmark won, 
And of them both did foy and tribute raite. 
Fairy Queen, 
Jo Fract. v. a. [ fradus, Latin.] To 
break ; to violate; to infringe. Found 
perhaps only in the following paffage. 
His days and times are paft, 
And my reliance on his frače? dates 
Has (mit my credit. Shakjpeare’s Timon. 
FRACTION. n. f. [fradion, Fr. fradio, 
eatin: | 


retain Qaillthe evident marks of fraction and ruin. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
2. A broken part of an integral. 

The fradtions of her faith, arts of her love, 

The fragments, fcraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’cr eaten faith, are bound to Diomedc. 
Shak/peare. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby 
months are computed, nor the fun, whercbhy 
ycars are accounted, conhitteth of whole numbers, 
but admits of fraéions and broken pasts. Brown. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, 
rather than a fracficn. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fra'cTional, adi. [from fradion.] Be- 
longing toa broken number ; compriling 
a broken number. 

We make a cypher the medium between in- 
creafing and decreafing numbers, commonly 
called abfolute or whole numbers, and nega- 
tive or fractional numbers. Cacker’s cfrithmetick. 


FRACTURE. 7. f. [ fradura, Latin. ] 
1. Breach; feparation of continuous parts. 
That may do it without any great fracture of 
the more tkable and fixed parts of nature, or the 
infringement of the laws thereof. Hale, 
2. The feparation of the continuity of a 
bone in living bodies. 
But thou wilt fin and grief defroy, 
That fothe broken bones may joy, 
And tune together in a well-tct fong, 
Fall or his praifes, 
Who dead men raifes ; 
Fi adiures well curd, make us more trong. Herbert. 
Frares of the fcull are dangerous, not in 
confequence of the injury done to the cranium 
irfelf, but as the brain becomes aifected. Sharp. 
Jo FrRa'CTURE. v.a. [from the noun.] 


To break a bone. 
The leg was dreffled, and the fracture? bones 


united together, Wifeman's Surgery. 


FRAGILE. adj. [ fragile, Fr. fragilis, 
Lano 
1. Brittle; eafly fnapped or broken. 
To eafe them of their griefs, 
Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, 
That nature’s fragile veficl doth (uitam 
In life's uncertain voyage. Shak(p. Timan. 
The falk of ivy is tough, and nut fragile. 
Bacon. 
When Cubtle wits have fpun their tareads too 
fine, 
*Tis weak and jragiley like Asachne’s line. 
Denham. 
A dry flick will be cafity broken, when a green 
ene will maiatain a Rrong refilance; and yet in 
tie moik fubRance there is lefs real than in what 
is drier and morc J'agi’. Claunuille. 
a. Weak; uncertain; eafily deflroyed. 
Much efentation, vain of tielhly arms, 
Knd fregi‘e ains, much inftrusucat vf war, 


1. The act of creaking ; the ftate of being 
broken. 

The furface of the earth hath been broke, and 

the parts of it diflocated ; fevcral parcels of nature 


FRA 
Long {n preprring, foon to nothing brought, 


Before mine eyes thou’ tt tet. AM: lton, 
Frac rity. on. /. [from /ragile.. 
1. Brittlenefs ; eatfinefs to be broken, 
To make an induration with toughnels, and 
lefs fragility, decu€t bodies in water for two or 
Bacoa’s Nat. Hip. 
2. Weaknefs; uncertainty ; eafinefs to be 


deftroyed. 
Fear the uncertainty of man’s fragility, the 
common chance of war, the violence of fortune. 
Knoiles’ Hijfory. 
3. Trailty ; hablenefs to fault. 
Ail could not be right, in fucha flate, in this 
lower age of fragility. iW ction. 
FRAGMENT. n. f. [ fragmentum, Lat.] 
A part broken from the whole ; an im- 
perfect piece. 
He who late a fceptre did command, 
Now grafps a floating fragment in his hand. 
Dryden, 
Cawley, in his unfinithed fragment of the Da- 
videis, has thewn us this way to improvement. 
Watts on the Mind. 
If a thin or plated body, which being of an 
even thicknefs, appears all over of one uniform 
colour, fhould be flit into threads, or broken into 
fragments of the fame thicknefs with the plate, f 
fee noreafon why every thread or fragment fhould 
not keep its colour. Newton's Opticks. 
Soine on painted wood 
Transfix’d the fragments, tome prepar’d the food. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
Fra’GMENTARY. adj. [from fragment. ] 
Compofed of fragments. Not elegant, 


nor in ufe. 
She, fhe is gone; fhe’s gone: when thou 
know’ it this, 
What fragmentary rubbith this world is, 
Thou know’, and that it is not worth a thought; 
He knows it too too mucn that thinks it nought. 
Donne. 
FRAGOR. n. f. [ULatin.] A noife; a 
crack ; acrafh. Not ufed. 
Purfu'd by hideous frayors, as before 
The flames defcend, they in their breaches roar. 
Sandy's. 


Fra’GRANCE. 2 n. f. [ fragrantia, Lat. | 
Fra’‘GRANCY. Sweetnefs of {mell; 
pleafing fcent ; grateful odour. 
Eve feparate he pies, 
Veil’d in a cloud of fragrance, where the food 
Half {py’d. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
I am more pleas'd to furvey my rows of cole- 
worts and cabbages {pringing up in their fuli 
fragrancy and verdure, than to fee the tender 
plants of forcign countries kept alive by artificial 
heats. Addifon’s Sector. 
Not lovelier feem’d Narcifus to the eve; 
Nor, when a flower, could buat more fr:grancy. 
Garth. 
Such was the wiac; to quench whole fervent 
eain 
Scarce twenty meafures from the living ream 
To covi cne cup fuffie'd: tke goblet crown’d, 
Ereath’d aromatick fragranries around. Pope. 
FRAGRANT. adj. [ fragrans, Latin.) 
Odorcus ; {weet of fmell. 
Fragrant the tertile earth 
After foft fhow’rs; and fweet the coming on 
Of grateful cvening mild. Milton, 
The nymph vouchfaf’d to place 
Upon her nead the various wreath: 
Tne flow'rs, leis blooming than her face; 
Their fcent lets fragrant than her breath. Prior 


Fra'GRANTLy. adv. [from fragract. } 
With {weet icent. 
As the hops begin to change colour, and fmell 
fragrantly, you may conclude them rpe. Mert. 
lor. AL erie 
1. A basket made of rufhes. 
2. A rush for weaving balkets. 
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FRAIL. adj. [ fragilis, Latin.] 
t. Weak; cafily decaying; fubje&t to 
cafualites; eafily deftroyed. 
I know my body 's of fo frail a kind, 
As force without, tevers within can kill. Davies. 
When with care we have railed an imaginary 
treafure of happinefs, we find, at laft, that the 
materials of the ttru€ture are frai! and perithing, 
and the foundation itfelf is laid in the fand. 
$ Rogers. 
2. Weak of refolution; liable to errour 
or fedu€tion, 


The truly virtuous do not cafily credit evil that 
is tuld them of thcir neighbours; for if others 
may do amifs, then may thefe alfo {peak amilis: 
man is frai/, and prone tu evfl, and therefore may 
foon fail in words, — Tuylor’s Guide ta Devotion, 

Fra'tiness. an. f. [from frail] Weak- 
neis; inftability. 

There is nothing among all the frainefes and 
uncertainties of this fublunary world fo tottering 
and unĝabic as the virtuc of a coward. Norris. 

FRAILTY. a. f. (from frail.) 
1. Weaknefs of refolution; inttability of 
mind; infirmity. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and ftands fo 
firmly on his wife's frasity, yet I cannot put aff 
my opinion fo cafily, Shakfpeare, 

Nor fhould’tt thou nave truted that to wogian’s 

frailty: 
Ere I tu thee, thou to thyfelf was cruel Afiir. 

God knows our frailty, pities our weaknels, 
and requires of us no more than we are able to 
do. Lecke 

2. Fault proceeding from weaknefs; fins 
of infirmity: in this fenfe it has a 


plural. 
Love did his reafon blind, 

And love’s the nobleft frailty of the mind. Dry, 
Kind wits wi. thofe light fau'ts excufe; 
Thofe are the common frailties of the mufe. 

Dryden. 

Death, only death, can break the lafting chain ; 
And here, ¢v'n then, fhall my cold duft remain; 
licre all its frailties, all its flames rehign, 

And wait, "tll ’ts no fin to mix with thine. 
Pope. 

That chriftians are now not only like other 
men in their frailties and infirmities, might be 
in fume degree exculable; but the complaint is, 
they are like heathens in all the main and chief 
articles of theirlives. Law. 

FRAISCHEUR. n.f. [Frene).] Freth- 
nefs; coolnefs, A word foolifhly inno- 
vated by Drydca. 

Hither in fummer-evenings you repair, 

To tafte the fraifeneur of the purer air. Dryden, 
FRAISE. n.f. (French, the caul of an 
animal.} A pancake with bacon in it. 

To FRAME. v. a 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
ftruétion and union of various parts. 

The double gates he findeth lucked tafl; 

The one fair fram'd of burnith'd ivory, 
The other ali with filver overca ft. Spenfer. 
2. To fitone to another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame ‘t, 
and to do neccifaries to their convenient ufe, 
than to fight. wtbbse, 

Jew timber, faw it, frame it, and fet it to- 
gether. Mortimer. 

3. To make; to compofe. 
Then chufing out few words moft horiible, 
Theieuf did verfes frame. Speufer. 
Fight valiantly to-day ; 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 
For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. 
Shak fpeare. 
4. To regulate ; to adjult. 

Let us not deceive ourtelves hy pretending to 

this excellent knowledge of Chin Jefus our 


Lord, if we do not frame our lives according to 
it, Tihot{ea, 


FRA 


g. To form any rule or method by tudy or 
precept. 

Thou art their foldier; and, being bred in broils, 
Haft not the foft way; but thou wilt frame 
Thyfelf furfooth hercafter ticirs. Shak/peare. 

[ have been a truant to the law; 
I never yet could frame my will tu it, 
And therefore frame the Jaw unto my will. 
Shukjpeare’s Henry vi. 
6. To form and digeft by thought. 

The mof abttrute ideas are only fuch as the 
underitanding frames to ittelf, by joining together 
iccas that it had cither from objeéts of fenle or 
from its own operations about them. Locke. 

| Full of that flame his tender fcenes he warms, 
i And frames his goddefs by your matchle ls charms. 
F Granville, 

Urge him with truth to frame his furce replies, 

| And (ure he will; for witduin never lies. Pope. 

How many excellent resionings are frormed in 

| the mind of a man of wituom and Rudy ina 
length of years. ' Watts. 
=. Tocontrive; to plan. 
Unpardonable the prefumption and infolence 
in contriving and framing this letter was. Claren, 
8. To fettle; to fcheme out. 
Though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Shakfp. Coriol. 
g. To invent ; to fabricate, ina bad fenfe : 


j as, to frame a {tory or lie. 
Altronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed 
to their concciteccentricks and epicycics. Bacon. 


Frame. n. /. [fromthe verb.) 


| Ie A fabrick; any thing conftructed of 


various parts or members. 

If the frame of the heavenly arch fhould dif- 
folve itíelf, if celeftiat {pherces thould forget 
their wonted motions, and by irregular volubility, 
turn themfelves any way, as it might happen. 

Hooker. 
Caftles made of trees upon frames of timber, 
’ with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
} magnificence. Bacon, 

Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of goud! 

Almighty! thine this univertal frame,  svlitton. 
Divine Cecila came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame. Dry:len. 

f The gare was adamant; eternal frame, 

f Which, kew'd, by Mars inimfclt, from [Indian 

quarries came, 

The labour of a god; and all along 

Tough iron plates were clench'dto make it ftrong. 

| Drydin, 

We fce this va frame of the world, and an 
| innumerable multitude of creatures in its ail 
| which we, who beiieve a God, attribute to lim 
| as the author. Tiliczjon. 
£ 2. Any thing made foas to enclofe or admit 
| fomething clfe. 

Put both the tube and the veilel i: leaned on 
intu a Convenient wooden frams, to keep them 
from mifchances. Berle. 

His picture {carcely would de{crve a frame. 
Dryden's Juxenai. 

A globe of glafs, about eigh: or ten inches in 
Ciameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
fwiftly turned round its axis, will, in turning, 
faine, where it rubs againit the palm of «nes 
hand. NeGutou. 
3. Order; regularity; adjuftcd feries or 

difvofition. 

A woman, that is like aGerman clock, 

Stila repay, cver out of frame, 

And never going aright. Shutfpeare, 

Your fteddy foul preferves her frame; 

In good and evil times the (aime. 

4. Schemes order, 

\ Another party did refolve to change the whole 

frame of the government in Raw as well as church. 
Clarendon, 


S wift. 


5- Contrivance; projeétion. 
Jobn the baftard, 

Whole fpirits toil in frame of villanies. Shuk/p 
6. Mechanical contruction. 
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7. Shape; form; proportion. 
A bear's a favage beat, 
Whelp’d withcut farm, until che dam 
Has lick'd it into Mape and frame, Fludthras. 
Framer. n. f. (from frame; ypemman, 
Saxon.] Maker; former; contriver; 
{chemer 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his 
fortune, fhould be improper, if actions were 
predetermined, Hammered. 

There was want of accuratencfs in experiments 
in the hrft Original framer of thofe medals. 

Arbutinot on Coins. 

Frampoun, n. f. [This word is written 

by Dr. Hacket, frampul, I know not 

its original.] Peevilh ; boifterous; rug- 
ged; croflyrained, 

Her hufsand! Alas, the (weet woman leads 
an ill tite witn him: fhe leads a very frampohd 
life with him. Shakfpeare. 

The frampud man could not be pacified. 

Hacket’s Life of Williams. 
FRANCHISE. n. f. [ franchife, French. ] 
t. Exemption trom any onerous duty. 
2. Privilege; immunity; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other fran- 
chifes, and ercctcd corporate towns among them. 

Davies on Ireland. 

His gracious edict the fame franchife yields 
To all the wild increafe of woods and fields. 

eat Dryden. 

3. Difindt; extent of jurifdiicn. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft 
of thecorporations, that they thall not be travel- 
led forth of their own franchifes. Spenfer. 

To lrancui'se. %. a. [from the noun. ] 
To enfranchife ; to make free; to keep 
free. 

I lofe no honour 
In fecking to augment it; but fill keep 
My bofom franchis’d, and allegiance clear. 
Shak{peare’s Macheth. 

Fra Nois_r. adj. [ frango, Latin.] Fra- 
gile; brittle; eafily broken. 

Though it feems the folidefi wood, if wronght 
before it be well tcafoned, it will thew iifclf very 
vangible. Boyle. 

Fra/nion. n. /- [OF this word I know 
not the derivation.] A paramour; a 
boon companion. 

Firft, by iver fide did fit the bold Sanioy, 

Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion, 
W Ko in her loofcnefs took exceeding joy, 
Might not ke found, a franker freniaa, Fairy Q 

FRANK. adi. (franc, French.] 

i. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 

The moificr forts of trees vicld little mofs, 
for tic reaton of the frank putting up of the fap 
into the boughs. Bacon. 

They were Icft dcliitute, cither by narrow 
provilion, or by their frank hearts and their open 
hands, and their charity towards others. Spratt. 

'Tis the ordinary praétice of the worid to be 

frank of civilities that colt tiem nothing. 
L’ Ejrange. 

2, Open; ingenuous; fincere ; not referved. 

. Without conditions; without payment. 

Thou batt it won; for itis of fraxk gift, 

And ne will core for all i reit to hift. Hub. Ta. 
4. Not refhiained; licentious. Not in ufe. 
Mizit not be found a franker franion. Speny. 

Frank. n. fi [from the adjeGtive. } 

1, A place to feed hogs in; a ily: fo cal- 
led from liberality of food. 

Where fups he? Doth the uld boar feed in the 

old frank ? Shatjp. Henry iv. 

2. A letter which pays no poitaze. 

You'll have immediately, Ly feveral franks, 
my cpiftie to lord Cobham. Pope to Swift. 

3. A Trench coin. 

To Frank. v. a. [from the noun. ) 
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t. To fhut up ina frank or hy. Hanmer. 
In the fty of this moft bluody boar, 
My fon George Stanley is frant’.d up in hold. 
Shalt/peare. 
2, To feed high; to fat; to cram. Junius 
and Ainfworth. 
3. To exempt letters from poftage. 
My lord Orrery wiites to you tu-morrow ; and 
‘ou fie I fend this under his cover, our at leaft 
fronted hy him. Swit. 
Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank’, 
For which thy patrón *s weekly tuank'd. Pope. 
Frank atMoiGneé. an. f The fame which 
we in Latin call libera eleemofyna, or free 
alms in Englifh; whence tiat tenure 13 
commonly known among our Englith 
lawyers by the name of a tenure in frang 
aumone, or frankaimoigne, which, ac- 
cording to Briton, is a tenure by divine 
fervice. Avhge's Parergon. 
FRA NKINCENSE. n. f. [ /rank and incenfe ; 
fo called perhaps frum its itberal difttibu- 
tion of odour. | 
Frankincenfe is a dry refinous fubftance in pieces 
or drops, of a pale velluwith white colour; a 
firong tmicll, but not difagreeablc, and a bitter, 
aciid, and refinoustaite. It is very inflammable, 
The carlieft hiftories inform us, that f. ankincenfe 
was uféed among the facred rites and facrifices, 
as it Continues to be in many parts. We are filt 
uncertain as to the place whence frankinccnfe is 
brought, and as to the tree which produces it. 


HY, 
Take unto thce {weet {pices, with pusc frank~ 
incenfe. Exodus, 


I nd in Diofcorides record of frankincrafe 
gotten in India. Brerewood on Languages. 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 

And od`rous frankincenfe on the Sabæœan bough. 
Dryten's Virgil. 
Cedar and frenkincenfe, an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide peifum’d the 
ifle. Pope. 
FRANKLIN. n. f. (from frank.) A fteward; 
a bailiff of land. It lignities originally 

a little gentleman, and 1s not improperly 
Englifhed a gentleman fervant. Not in 


ufe. 
A fpacious couit they fee, 
Both plain and pleafanr to Le walked in, 
Where them docs meet a franklin fair and free. 
Fairy Queen. 
Fran’xvy. adv, [from frank. ] 
t. Liberally; freely; kigdly ; readily. 
Ok, were ic but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance, 
As franély as a pin. Shak/p. Meaf. for Meaf, 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againft mc, now forgive me franlly, 
Siiat/peare’s Henry vinr. 

When they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgave them both. Luke. 

By the rougiinefs of the cath, the fap cannot 
get uy to fpread fo frayl/y a» it thou'd do. Bacen. 

I value my garden more for being tull of biack- 
hirds than cherries, and very frunt/y give them 
fruit for their fangs. Sped?ator, 

2. Without conftraint, 

The lords mounted their fervants upon treir 
own horfes; and they, with the voluntiers, who 
frankly hited themfeives, amounicd to a body of 
two hundred and Aity horie. Clurenion. 


3. Without referve. 


He entered very f- arkly intothote new defigns, 
which were contrived ar cout Clarenion, 
Fra'nxness. n. f. [trom frent.] 
1. Plainnefs of fpeech; opennels; inge- 
nuoulnefs. 

When the conde duke had fome eclairciflement 
with the duke, in which he mide all the proel- 
tations of his finccre affection, the uther reccived 
lus proteitations with all contempt ; und declacee 
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with a very unneceffary franknefs, that he would 
have no friendfhip with him. Clarendon. 
Tom made love to a woman of ferfe, and 
always treated her as fuch during the whole time 
of courthhip: his natural temper and good breed- 
ing hindered him from doing any thing difagrce- 
abie, as his fincerity and frazénefs of behaviour 
made him converfe with her before marriage in 

the fame manner he intended to do afterwards. 
Addifon’s Guardian. 

2. Liberality; bounteoufnefs. 


3- Freedom from referve. 

He delivered with the franknefs of a friend’s 
tongue, word by word, what Kalander had told 
him touching the ftrange ftorv. Sidney 

The ableft men that ever were, have had all 
an opennefs and franknefs of dealing, and a namie 
of certainty and veracity. Bacon. 

IFRANKPLE'DGE. n.f. [franciplegium, La- 
tins of franc, 1. e. liber & pleige, 1. €. 
fidei jufor.| A pledge or furety for free- 
men, 

The ancient cuftom of England, for the pre- 
fervation of the publick peace, was that every 
trecborn man at fourteen years of agc, religious 
perfons, clerks, knights, and their eldeft funs 
exccpted, fhou'd find fecurity for his Adelity to 
the king, or elfe be kept in prifon: whence it 
became cuftomary for a certain number of neigh- 
bours to be bound for one another, to fee each 
man of their pledge forthcoming at all times, or 
to anfwer the tranfgrefion of any one abfenting 
himfelf. This was called frankpledge, and the 
circuit thercof was called decerna, becaute it 
commonly confiited uf ten houfeholds; and every 
particular perfon, thus mutually bound, was 
called decennier. This cuftom was fo {tridtly ob- 
terved, that the fheriffs, in every county, did 
from time to time take the oaths of young ones 
us they grew to the age of fourtcen years, and 
fee that they combined in one dozen or other: 
this branch of the theat®’s authority was called 
vifus franciplegit, view of frankpledge. Cow://. 

FRA'NTICK. adj. [corrupted from phre- 
nelick, phreneticus, Latin 3 Qeivntixoc. } 
1. Mad; deprived of underltanding by 

violent madnefs ; outrageoufly and tur- 
bulently mad. 

Far off, he wonders what mates them fo glad; 
OF Bacchus’ merry fruit they did invent, 

Or Cybel’s frantick rites have made them mad. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. Tranfported by violence of paflion ; 
outrageous ; turbulent. 

Eftecning, in the frantick error of their minds, 
the greate madnefs in the world to be wifdom, 
and the bigheft wifdom foolifhnefs Hooke». 

To fuch height their frantick pation grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deitroy. 

Dryden 
She tears her hair, and, frantick in her cric!s, 
Catls our Lucia. widdijon’s Cato. 
3. Simply mad. 
The lover, frantic, 
Sce Ficlen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shak/p. 


Fea’ntiex.y. adv. [from frantick.] Mad- 
ly ; diftractedly ; outrageonfy. 
Fie, fie, how frantickly | fquare my talk. 
Shak{peare 


Fra’xticwness. n. f. [from frantick. } 
Madnels ; fury of paflion ; diftraction. 
FRATERNAL. adi. [ fraternel, French; 
fraternus, Latin.} Brotherly ; pertain- 
ing to brothers; becoming brothers. 

Onc thall arife 

Of proud ambitious heart; whe, not content 
With fair equalitv, fraternal Rate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Laf. 

ne admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
feliow chrifiians, or of the governors of the 
church, then more publick reprchenfions; and 
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upon their unfucecfsfulnefs, the cenfures of the 
church, until he reform andereturn. Hammond. 
Plead it to her, 

With all the ftrengt and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and frizndfhip can infpire. Attif 

FRATE'RNALLY. adv. [from fraternal. ] 
In a brotherly manner. 

Fraternity. n./f. [ fraternité, French ; 

raternitas, Latin. ] 

1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of mea united ; corporation ; fo- 
ciety; affociation ; brotherhood. 

'Tis a necc{fary rule in alliances, focieties, and 
fraternities, and all manner of civil contra&ts, to 
have a ttridt regard to the humour of thole we 
have to do withal. L'Eprarge. 

3. Men of the fame clafs or character. 

With what terms of refpeét knaves and fots will 

fpeak of thcir own fraternity, — South's Sermons. 
FRA'TRICIDE. n. f. (fratricide, French ; 
fratricidium, Latin.] The murder of a 


brother. 
FRAUD. m f. [ frans, Latin; fraud, 
French.] Deceit; cheat; trick; arti- 


fice; fubtility ; flratagem. 
Our better part remains 
To work in clofe defign, by fraud or guile, 
What force efiected not. Milton. 
None need the frauds of fly Ulyffes fear. 
Dryden's eneid, 
If fucceis a lover's toil attends, 
Who afks if force or fraud obtain’ d his ends. 
Pope. 
Fra’uprur. adj. [fraud and full.) Trea- 
cherous; artful; trickith; deceitful ; 
{u.btle. 
The welfare of usall 
Hangs on the cutting thort that frandfu! man. 
Shakfpeare’s Henvy vi. 
He, fullof fraudful arts, 
This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryd. 
Fra‘uprutry. adv. [from fraudful.] 
Deceitfully ; artfully; fabtilly; trea- 
cheroufly ; by ttratagem. 


Fra’uDULENCE, 2 n. ( fraudulcntia, 
Fra upuLency.§ Lat.) Deceitfulochs; 
trickifhnefs ; pronenefs to artitice. 

We admire the providence of Gad in the con- 
tinuance of Scripture, notwithfanding the endea- 
vours of infidels to aboltth, and tive fraudu'ence of 
hereticks aways to deprave the fame. Hooker. 


Fra cpucenr, adi. ( frauduleux, French; 
Sraudulentus, Latin. ] 
1, Full of artifice; trickith; fubtle; de- 
ceitful. 
He with ferpent tongue 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. AT ilton. 

She mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul; 

The potion mantied tn the gulden bowl. Pepe. 
2. Performed by artifice ; deccitiul ; trea- 

cherous. 

Now thou hait aveng'd 

Supplanted Adam, 

And fruftratee the conqucht frawde’ent. Milton. 
Fr A/UDULENTLY. adv. {from fraudulent. | 

By fraud; by deceit; by artifice; de- 

ceitfully. 

He that by fat, word, or hgn, cither frau:du- 
lent/y or violently, does hurt tu his neighbour, is 
hound to make rellitution Taylor, 

FRAUGHT. particip. paf. [from fraight, 
now written freight.) 
1. Laden; charged. 
In the narrow feas that part 
The French and Englith, there mifcarried 
A veflcl af our country, richly fraught. 
With joy 
And tidings fraught, to bell he now return’d., 
Milton's Paradije Lef. 


Shak fp. 
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And now approach’d their fleet from India, 
fraught 
With ail the riches of the rifing fun, 
And precious fand from fuuthern climates brought. 
- Dryilen, 


2. Filled; ftored; thronged. 


The fcripture is fraught even with laws of 
nature. Hooker, 
By this fad Una, fraught with anguifh fore, 
Auived,where they in eaith their blood had fpilt. 

Spenjer, 
I am fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that I 
leave out ceremony. Shukfpeure’s Winter’s Tate. 
Whofoever hath his mind fraugée with many 
thoughts, his wits and underitancing do clarify 
and break up in the communicating and dif- 
courhing with another. Bacon. 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire, 
Ungquenchable, the houfe of woe and pain. 
; Milton's Paradrfe Loft. 
Abdallah and Belfora weiz fo fraught with all 
kinds of knowledge, and poffefled with a fo con- 
Rant paihon for cach other, that their folitude 
never lay heavy on them siddifon. 


Fraucur. n. f. [from the participle. ] 


A freight; a cargo. 
Yield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne 
To tyrannous hate! fwell, bofom, with thy 
fraught ; 
For 'tis of aipicks tongues. Shakfpeare’s Orkeilo, 
The bz.k that all our blefings brought, 
Cinarg'd with ihyfelf and James, a doubly royal 
fraught. Dryden. 


To Fravcut. v.a. [for freight, by cor- 


To lead; to crowd. 
fence from my flight: 
If after this command thou fi aught the court 
With thy unworthinets, thou dy'tt. Shutfpeare. 


ruption. | 


Fra'ucurace. x. f- [from fraughi.] 


Lading ; cargo. A bad word. 
Our fraughtags, fir, 
I have convey’d aboard. 


Shakfpeare. 


Fray. n. f. (efrayer, to fright, French. ] 


r. A, battles <a fight. 
Time tells, that on that ever bleifed day, 
When chriflian {words with Perfian blood were 
dy'd, 
The fice prince Tancredie fiogn thet fray 
His coward foes cha(ed through forefts wide. 
Fairfax- 
After the bloody fray at Wakefiild fought. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vt 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray, 
To toil and itraggle through the well-tought day. 
opt. 
2, A duel; a combat. 
Since, if we fall before th’ appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long thcir fray. 
Denham, 
The boafter Paris oft deftr'd the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in Engle fray. Pope. 
3. A broil; a quarrel; a riot of violence. 
I'll tpeak hetween the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ftcps 
Into a manly ftride ; and fpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth. Shakfoeare. 
To Fray. w a. [effrayer, French. | 
1. To fright; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his fpotted hide 
Doth pleafe all beats, but that his looks them 
ray, 
IRA a bufly his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, while he on them may prey- 
Spenfer. 
So diverfely themfelves in vain they frav, 
Whilft fome more bold to meafures him fiand 
nigh. Spenfer. 
Fifhes are thonght to be frayed with the motion 
caufed by noe upon the warer. bacen. 
Thefe vultures prey only on carcafes, on fuch 
ftupid minds as have not life and vigour to fray 
them away. Covermment of the Tengut. 


2. [frayer, French.] To rub. 


EAR EF 
FREAK. n. A [/rech, German, faucy, 


petulant; ppæc, Saxon, fugitive. 

1. A fudden and cauiclefs change oi place. 

2. A fudden fancy ; a humour; a whim ; 
a capricious prank. 

O! but a fear the hekle freaks quoth the, 

Of fortune, and the odds of armsin Ack. 
Fairy Queen. 

When that freak has taken pofefion or a fan- 
taftical head, the diemper is incurable. 

L' iflrange. 

She is refliefs and peevith, and fometimes in a 
freak will inthantly change her habitation. 

Spectator. 

To vex me morc, he took a freak 
Tou flit my tongue, and make me Speak. Swift. 

To Freak. va. [A word, I fuppote, 
Scotch, brought into England by 7om- 
fon) To variegate; to checker. 

There furry nafions harbour : 
Sables of glofly black,.and dark embrown'd, 
Or beauteous, freak’ with many a mingled hue. 
Thomfon. 

Fre'akisu. adj, [from freak.] Capri- 
cious ; humorfome. 

It may be a queftion, whether the wife or the 
woman was the more fraki of the two; for 
fhe was fill the fame uncaly fop.  L'Efirange. 

Fre‘akisHiy. adv. [trom freakifb.] Ca- 
priciouty ; humorfomely. 

Fre’akisuness. n. f. [trom freakifh.] 
Capricivufucis; bhumorfomenefs; whim- 
ficalnefs. 

To Fream v.n. [ fremore, Latin; fre- 
mir, Vrench.} To growl or grunt asa 
boar. Bailey. 

FRE'CKLE. n. /. [fech, a fpot, Germ. 
whence feckle, freckle. } 

1. A fpot raifed ia the ikin by the fun. 

Ruddy his lips, and freih and fair nis hue; 
Some fprinkled fr cck/es on his face were fecn, 
Whofe dufk fet off the whitenefs of the fkin. 

Dryden, 

2. Any {mall fpot or difcoloration. 

The cowflips tall ker penfioners be ; 

In their gold coats fpots yvu fee : 
Thofe be rubies fany favours ; 
In thofe freckles live their favours.  Shak{peare. 

The tarewel frofts and cafter:y winds now {por 
your tulips; therefore cover fuch with mats, to 
prevent freckles. Evelyn, 

Frecxren. adj. [from freckle.] Spotted; 
maculated ; difcoloured with imal: {pots. 

Sometimes we’ll angle at tue brook, 

The freckled trout to take 
With ftlken worms. Drayton's Cynthia 

The even mead that crit brougnt iweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, 

s Wanting the tcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conccives by idlencfs. Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 

Now thy face charms ev'ry thcpnerd, 

Spotted over like a leopard ; 
And thy freckled neck aifplay’d, 


Envy breeds in cv’ry maid. Swift, 
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How can we think any one freer than to have 
the power tou du what he wul? Lecke. 
This wretched body tembles at your pow'r: 

Thus far could fortune; but fhe can no raorce ; 
Free, to herfelf iny potent mind remains, s 
Nor fears the vidtor’s rags, nor tecls his chains. 
Jig ior. 
Set an unhappy pris’ner free, 
Wine nc'er intended harm to thee. 


2. Uncompelled ; unreltrained. 

Their ute ot meats was not like unto our ce- 
remonies, that being a matter of private aQion in 
common life, wuere every man was free to order 
that which himfelf did; but this is a publick 
conflitution tor the ordering of the church 

Heoter. 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now. Shakfpeare. 

[t was free, and in my choice whether or no I 
fhould publith thefe difcoufes; yet the publi 
cation being once refulved, the dedication was 
no? indifferent. Syuth, 


3. Not bound by fate; not neccffitated. 
Frecly they ftood who ftvod, and fell who fell: 
Not free, what proof could tacy have given 
fincere 
Of truc allegiance, conftant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muft do, appear’d ; 
Not what they would? Milton’s Puradife Loefl. 


4. Permitted ; allowed. 
Why, fir, l pray, are not the ftreets as free 
For me as for you ? Shakfp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Detaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; andcommands to fome, leaves free to all. 
Milton. 
To gloomy cares my thougnts alonc are free, 
I'll the gay fports with troubled thoughts agree 
Pope. 


Pricr 


5. Licentious; unreftrained. 
O confpiracy ! 
Sham'ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by 
night, 
When evilsare mof free? Shakfp. Julius Cafar. 
Phyficians are too free, upon the fubjed, in 
the converfation of theirfricnds. Temple. 
Theeriticks have been very free in their cenfures. 
Felton. 
I know there are to whofe prefumptuous 
thoughts 
Thole frecr beauties, ev’n in them, feem faults. 


Pope. 


6. Open; ingenuous; frank. 
Caftalio, I have doubts within my heart; 
Will you be free and candid to your friend ? 
Otway’s Orphan. 


7. Acquainted; converfing without referve. 
”Fis not to make me jealous; 
To fay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves com- 
pany, 
Is frec of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances weil, 
Where virtue is, theie make more virtuous. 
Shakppenre's Othello. 
Being one day very free at a yizat featt, he 
fuddenly broke rorth into a great laugt-ter. 
Hakere!l on Providence. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 


Be us'd to furrow, and inur'd to woe. Prior. 


Frecrry. adj. (from freckle.) Full of} 3, Liberal; not parfimonious: with of. 


freckles. 

Fren. T'he fame with peace; upon which 
our forefathers called their fan@tuaries 
Jredftole, i. e. the feats of peace. So 
Frederic is powertul or wealthy in peace; 
Wiifred, victorious peace; Reinfred, 
fincere peace. Gibjon’s Camden, 

FREE. adj. [pneah, Saxon; vry, Dutch. ] 

1. At liberty ; not a vaffal; not enilaved , 
not a prifoner; not dependant. 

A free nation is that which has never been con- 
qucred, or thereby entered mto any condition of 
fubje€ion. Lemple 

Free, what, and fetter’d with fo many chains? 

Dryden, 


Glo'tter ton, a toe to citizens, 
O'erchanging your free purles with large fines, 
That fceks to overthrow religion. Shak/peare. 
No ftatute in his favour fays, 
How free or frugal I thall pafs my days; 
], who at tometimces fpend as other fpare. Pope. 
Alexandrian verles, of twelve fyllables, fhould 
never be alowed but when fome remarkable 
beauty or propriety in them atones for the liberty : 
Mr. Drydea has becn too free of thefe in his 
latecr works. Pops. 
9. Frank; not gained by importunity; 
not purchafed, 


We wanted words to exprefs our thanks: his 
noble free offers left us nothing to afk. Bacon 


10. Clear from ditrefs, 
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Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i’ th’ mind, 
Leaving free things and happy fhows behind. 
Shakfp. King Lear. 
tr. Guiltlefs; innocent. 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the frees 
Confound the ign'rant. Shabfreare’s Hanh, 
My hands ave guilty, but my heart is free. 


Dryden, 
12. Exempt: with of anctently; more 
properly from. 
; Thefe 


Are fuch allow’d infirmities, that hone(ty 
Is never free of. Shakfpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Who tears not to do il, yet fcarsthe name ; 
And free from conf{cience, is a flave to fame. 
Denna, 
Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee, 
From which the happy never muft be free. Dryd. 
Their itcecls around, 
Free from the hacnefs, graze tne flow’ry ground. 
Dryden, 
The will free from the determination of fuch 
defires, is lett tu tic purfuit of nearer tatisfaétions. 
Locke. 
13. Inveted with franchifes; poffeffing 
any thing without vaflalage; admitted 
to the privileges of any body: with of. 
He therefore makes all birds of every (cé& 
Free of his farm, with promife to refpect 
Their feveral kinds alike, and cqually protect. Ç 
Dryden. 
What do’f thou make a fhipboard? To wnat 
end 
Art thou af Bethlem’s noble college free ? 
Srark-ftaring mad, that thou fhouid’ft tempt the 


fca? Dryder. 
14. Without expence; by charity, as a 
Sreefchool. 


To Free. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To fet at liberty ; to refcue from flavery 


or captivity; to manumit ; to loofe. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
By law and procefs of great nature thence 
Free'd and enfranchis’d; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 

If any be the trefpafs of the queen. ShAak/pears. 

He recovered the temple, free’d the city, and 
upheld the laws which were going down. 2 Mac. 

Can'tt thou no other malter underftand, 

Than him that free’d thee by the pretor’s wand? 
Dry len. 
Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng, 
My jav7iin fhall revenge fo bafe a part, 
And free the foul that quivers in thy heart.: Pape. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing 
ill: with of or from. 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no 
better way to be freed of thefe inconvenicncies 
the pafiions of thofe mectings gave him than to 
diffulve them, Clarendon. 

Hercules 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar. Dryd. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. 

i Dryaen`s Virgil. 
3. To clear from impediments or obftruc- 
tions. 

The chafte Sibylla Mall your eps convey, 
And blood of ofer’d victims free the way. Dryl. 

Fierce was the fglit; but haft’ning to his prey, 
By force the furious lover freed his way. Dryd. 

This mafter-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his pe: fon. 
} Dryden. 
4. To banifh ; to fend away ; to rid. Not 


in ufe. 
We may again 
Give to our tables meat, ñecp to our nigbts, 
Free from our teafts and bunguets bloody knives, 
Shaljpeure. 
Never any Sabbath of releafe 
Could free his travels and arHidtions deep. Daniel. 
g. To exempt. 


For he that is dcad is free’d trom fin, Romans, 
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Freesoorer. n. /. [free and booty.) A 


robber ; a plunderer; a pi!lager. 

Perkin was not followed by any Englith of 
name, his forces confitten moltly of bale people 
and freebooters, Atter to fpoil a coait than tə re- 
cover a kingdom. Dacon. 

The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met 
with any Irifm frigates, or fuch frecboorers as 
failed under their commiffion, taken all the fea- 
men. Clarendan., 


Freeso/otine. a. f. Robbery; plunder; 
the act of pillaging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, 
that cometh handliomely in his way; and when 
he gocth abroad in the night on fresdcatizg, it is 
his beft and fureft friend. Spenfer. 


Fre eBorn. a. f. [free and dorn.} Not 
a flave; inheriting liberty. 
O bafenefs, to fupport 2 tyrant’s throne, 
And cruth your frecbovn brethren of the world! 
Dryden. 
I fhall (peak my thoughts like a freetor2 fub- 
yeét, fuch things perhaps as no Dutch commen- 
tator could, and I am ture no Frenchman durf. 
Dryden's Encid, Dedication. 
Shall frecborn men, in humble awe, 
Submit to fervile fhame; 
Who from confent and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul'd by law, 


Which kings pretend tu reign? Dryden. 


FREECHA'PPEL. n. f. [ free and chappel. ] 
Such chappels as are of the king’s 
foundation, and by him exempted from 
the jurifdiction of the ordinary. The 
king may alfo licenfe a fubje& to found 
{uch a chappel, and by his charter ex- 
empt it from the ordinary’s vifitation. 


Cowell. 
Farecost. n. f. [free and cof.) With- 


out expence ; free from charges. 

We muk not vouch any man for an exad 
mafer in the rules of our modern policy, but 
fuch a one as has brought himielf fo far to hate 
and detpife the abfurdity of being kind upon 
Sreecoft, as not fo much as to tell a friend what it 
ts o'clock for nothing. South. 


FREEDMAN. mf. [ freed and man.) A 


flave manumitted. Libertus. 
The freedman joitles, and will be preferr’d ; 
Firft come, firit fery'd, he crics. Dryden. 
Fre'epom. n. f. [from free. ] 
1. Liberty; exemption from fervitude ; 
independence, 

The laws themfelves they co [pecially rage at, 
as mof repugnant to their liberty and natural 
freedon. Spenfer on Ireland. 

O freedom! fir delight of human kind! 

Not thar which bondmen from their mafters find, 

The privilege of doles ; nor yet t inferibe 

Their names in this or t° other Roman tribe: 

That falfe enfranch'fement with cafe is found ; 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryd. 
2. Privileges; franchifes ; immunities. 

Brv our holy Sabbezn have I worn 

To have the duc and fericit of my bond: 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 
4 Shukfpeare. 
3. Power of enioying franchifes. 

This prince orft give frecdam to fervants, fo 
as to become citizens of equal privileges with tie 
ecit, which very much increaled the power of the 
peuple. Swift. 

4. Exemption from fate, necefiity, or 
precetermination. 
Lette muft chance 
Their nature, and revoke the hich decree 
Vachangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
Their frecaom, they themfeives ordain’d their 
faih, Miton. 
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In every fin, by how much the more free will 
is in ifs choice, by fo much is the «dt the more 
fintul ; and where there is nothing to importune, 
urge, or provoke the will to any aćł, there is fa 
much an higher and perfedicr degree of freedom 
about that act. South. 

5. Unreftraint. 

I will that all the feafts and fabbaths fhall be 
all days of immunity and freedom for the Jews in 
my realm. ~ 1 Maccabees, 

6. ‘Ihe itate of being without any par- 
ticular evil or inconvenience. 

The freedom of their ftate lays them under a 
greater necefity of always chufing and doing the 
beit things. Law 

7. Eafe or facility in doing or fhowing 
any thing. 

FREEFOOTED. adi. [free ard foot.] Not 
re(trained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too fresfosted. Skat/p. Hamlet. 
FREEHEARTED. adi. [free and beart. | 
Liberal; unreitrained. 

Love muf freekzarted be, and voluntary ; 

And not inchanted, or by fate conitrain'd. 
Davies. 


FREEHOLD. n. f/f. [ free and hold.} That 
land or tenement which a man holds in 


fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. 

Freena/d in deed is the real potleffion of lands 
or tenements in fce, fce-tail, or for life. Free- 
Aol: m law is the right that a man has to fuen 
Jand or tenements before his entry or feifure. 
Freekzid is fometimes taken in oppofite to villen- 
age. Land, in the time of the Saxons, was 
called either bockland, thar is, holden by book 
or writing, or forcland, that is, holden, without 
writing, The former was held by tar better 
conditions, and by the better fort of tenants, as 
noblemen and gentlemen, being fuch as we now 
call freckcld, The latter was commonly in the 
polcon of clowns, being that which we now 
call at the will of the lord. Comrd 

No alicnation of Jands holden in chicf thould 
be available, touching the freead/d-yr inheritance 
thercof, but only where it were made by matter 
of record. Bacon's Office of wilienation. 

There isan unfpeakable pleafure in calling any 
thing one’s own: a freede/d, though it be bur in 
ice and fnow, will make the owner pleafed in the 
poffefion, and ftout in the defence of it. Add/, 

My friends here are verv few, and Axed tothe 
freehold, trom whence nothing but death will re- 
move them. Swift 

I thould be glad to poffefs a freeo/.{ that could 
not be taken from ine by any law to whice [cid 
not give confent. Swift 


FREEHOLDER. n. f. [from freehold.) One 


who has a freehold. 

As extortion did barith the ald Englih frec- 
holder, who could not live but under tie law; fo 
the law did banifh the Irifh lord, who could not 
live but by catortion. Davics. 

Fre'rLY. adv. [from free. | 

1. At liberty; without valfaiage ; without 
flavery 3; without dependance. 

2. Withoat refiraint 5 heartily; with full 
guilt. 

If my fon were my hulfband, I would freslier 
rejoice in that abfence wherein ke won honvur, 
than in tne embiacements of his bed, wacre he 
wouid thew mott luve.  Saakfpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Ey Pleatifully ; lavithly. 
I pledge your grace; and if you knew wiiat 
„ains 
I have beftow’d tu breed this prefent peace, 
You would drink freely. Shakfpeare’s Heary iv. 

Without feruple ; without referve. 

Let fuch teach others who themnfelves exccl, 
And cenfure fres/y who have written well. Pepe. 
. Without impediment. 

To follow rather the Goths inrky ming than the 
Greeks antrue verfitying, were evcn to eat acorns 
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with {wine, when we may freely eat wheat-bread 
among men. Afckam. 

The path to peace is virtue: what I how, 
Thyfelf may freely on thyfelr beftuw ; 

Fortune was never worthipp'd by the wife ; 

But fet aloft by fools, ufurps the fies Dryden. 
6. Without neceflity ; without predcter- 

minatioi. 

Frecly they tood who flood, and fell who foll. 

NHLI 

He leaves us to chufe with the liberty of rca- 
fonable beings; they who comply with his grace, 
comply with it freely; audsthey who rejeét it, do 
alla freely reject it. Regers. 

7. Frankly; liberally ; without cof. 

By nature all things have an equaliy common 
ufe: nature frec/y and indificrently opens the 
bufoms of the univerie to all mankind, Sourd. 

8. Spontanzoufly ; of its own accord, 
Far'eman. a. f. ( free and man. | 
I. One not a flave; nota vaflal. 

Had you rather Cæfar were living, and die all 
flaves, than that Caxlar were dcad, to live all 

reemen ? Shakfpeare. 

If to break loofe from the conduét of reafon, 
and to want that reftraint of examination and 
judgment which keeps us fiom chufing or doing 
the worft, be liberty, true lioerty, madmen and 
fools are only the freemen. Locke. 

2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities. 

He made us freemen of the continent, 

What nature did like captives treat before. Dry. 

What this union was is expreifed in the pre- 
ced.ng verfe, by their both having teen made 
freemen on the fame day. widdifor. 

FREEMI'NDED. adj. [free and mind.} 
Unperplexed ; without load of care. 

To be freeminded, and cheerfully difpofed at 
hours of meat, fleep, and exercife, is oue of the 
bett precepts of long Satting. Bacon, 

Fre'eness. n. f. [from free. ] 
1. The itate or quality of being free. 
2. Opennefs; unrefervedneis ; ingenuoul- 


ntfs; candour. 

The reader may pardon it, if he pleafe, for 

the freenc/s of the confeflion. Dryden, 
3. Generotity ; liberality. 

l hope it will never be fid that the laity, wlio 
by the clergy are taught to be charitable, fhall 
in their corporations exceed the clergy atfelf, and 
their fons, infreenc/s of giving. Sprate, 

Freescuo'or. n. f. [ free and /chool.] A 
{chool in which learning is given with- 
out pay. 

To give a civil education to the youth of this 
land in the time to come, provifion was made by 
another law, that there thould be one freefehool at 
leat erected in every diocefe. Dariics, 

Two clergymen Hood candidates for a {mall 
frecjchzol; a gentleman who happened to have a 
better underfianding than his neighbours, pro- 
cured the place fur hiim who was the better 
fcholur. Swift. 

FREESPO'KEN. adj. [ free and fpoken.] 
Accullomed to {pcak without referve. 

Nerva onc night fupped privately with fome fix 
or fcven; among& whom theie was one that was 
a dangerous man, and began to take the like 
courfes as Marcellus and Regulus nad done: the 
emperor tell mto difcourfe of the injuttice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name, of 
the two accufers; and faid, what thou'd we do 
with them, as it we had them now? Onc of them 
that was at (upper, and was a freefpeken fenatur, 
faid) Marry, they fhouid fup with us. Bacon, 


Fre’estone. n. f- [ free and floue.) Stone 
commonly ufed in building. 


Ficeslone is fo named from its being of fuch a 


conftitution as to be wrought and cut trecly w 
any direction. Mcoaward, 

l faw her hand; the kas a Jeathern hand, a 
Sreefone-coloured hand. Shak peazt, 
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The frects are generally paved with brick or 
frecpone, and always kept very neat, Lidaifon. 
FREETHINKER. u. f. [free and thing.) 
A libertine; a contemner of relirion. 

Atheift is an old-fathioned word: 1° m a free- 
thinker, child. Adii fon, 
Or what ute is fieccdom of thought, if it will 
not praduce freedum cf action, which is the fole 
end, how remote tuever in appearance, of all ob- 
jeCtions againft Chri(tianity ? and therefore the 
preeshinkers confider it as an edifice, wherein all 
the parts have fuch a murual dependance on each: 
other, that if you pullout one fingle nail, the 
wholc fabrick muft fall to the ground. Swift. 


Frew. n.f. [ free and will.) 
t. The power of directing our own ations 
without reftreint by neceflity or fate. 

We have a powcr to fufpend the profecution oi 
this or that defre: this feems to me the tource 
of all liberty; in this femsto confit that which 
is improperly called freesur//, Locke. 

2. Voluntarincis; {pontaneity. 

I make a cecree, that all they of the people of 
Ifrael in my-realm, which are minded of their 
own frecwill to go up to Jerufalem, go with thee 

Exra 
Freewoman. n.f. [free and woran.) 
A woman not en{laved. 

All her ornaments are taken away of a free- 

woman; ihe is become a bundilave. 1 Maccabecs. 


To FREEZE. v. n. preter. froze. [vriefen, 

Dutch. ] 

2. To be congealed with cold. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, teeing it hati the per- 
fpicuity and duiaity of common water. Ray. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing ot a 
plant, teturning at cquidittant periods im all 
parts of the earth, would as well ferve men to 
reckon their years by as the motions of the tun. 

Locke. 
2. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water is congealed. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow them(clves when he aid fing. Shakfpeare. 
Thou art all icc, thy kindnefs freezes. Shak/p. 
Heav'n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal, 

And thro’ the cryital vault appcar'd the fianding 

hail. 


Jo FREEZE. wv. a. pret. froze; 
frozen or froze. 

1. To congeal with cold. 

2. Lo kill by cold. 

When we both lay in the field, 
Frezen almoft to death, how cid he lap me, 
Ev’n m his garments ! Shakf{, Richard 111. 

My mafter and miftrefs are aimoft frozen to 
death. , Shak ‘peure. 

3. To chill by the lofs of power or motion, 
“  Thavea faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That aimolt freezes up the heat of life. Shakfp 
Death came on amain, 
And exercis’< below his iron reign ; 
Then upward to the feat of life he goes ; 
Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze. 
Dryiten. 
To FREIGHT. v. a. preter. freighted ; 
part. fraught; which being now ufed 
as an adjective, freighted is adopted. 
[ fretter, French. ] 
1. ‘Lo load a fhip or veffel of carriage with 
goods for tranfportation, 
The princes 
Mave to the port of Athens fent their hips, 
Fraugit with the minifters and inftruments 
Of cruel war. Shak/p. Troidus and Corffida, Prol. 

Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thele, 
Who freigits a Ihip to venture on the feas ; 
With one frail interpofing plank to iave 
From certain death, cali’d on bv ev’ry wave. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 


Dryden. 
part. 
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Freighted with iron, from her native land 
I Reer my voyage. Pope's O.lyffey. 

2. To load as the burden; to be the 
thing with which a veflei is freighted. 

l would 
Have funk the fea within the earth, or cre 
It thoulcl the good fhip fo have twallow'd, and 
The freighting touls within her, Shukfpeare. 

FREIGHT. n. /. 

1. Any thing with which a fhip is loaded. 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight; 
The leaky veffcl groans bencath the weight. 

Dryden 

2. The money due for tranfportation of 
goods. 

Freighter. 2. f [fretleur, French.) 
He who freights a veikl, 

FREN. 4. A ftranger. An old word 
wholly forgotten here ; but retained in 
Scotland. Beattie 

But now from me his madding mind is itait, 
And wouoes the widow’s daughter of the glen; 

And now fair Rofalind hath bred his fmart, 
So now his friend ischanged for a fren, Spenfer. 

FRENCH Chalk. n. f. An indurated clay, 
extremely denfe, of a fmooth glofly 
furface, and fott and unétuous to the 
touch; of a greyilh white colour, ve- 
riegated with a dufky green. Hill. 

French chalk is wnétuous to the touch, as 
fteatites is, but harder, and nearer approaching 
the confiltence of ftone Wod. 

To Freneniry. v. a. [from French.] 
To infeét with the manner of France; 
to make a coxcomb. 

Thev mithked nothing more in king Edward the 
Confeflur than that he w is Frenchifie.l; and account- 
ed tac defire of forcign language then tobe a fore- 
tuken of bringing inturcign powers, which indeed 
happened. Camden's Remains. 

Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow ftarch, or td your doublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified ? Shukfpeare. 

Fre'netick. adj. [ frenetique, French; 
Dewevre}. generally therefore written 

phrenetick,| Mad; diltracted. 

He himfelf impotent, 

Bv mean of his frenerick malady. 

Daniel's Civil War. 

Fre'nzy.n. f. [Deeits: ; phrenitis, Latin: 

whence phrenetify, phrenet{y, phrenzy, or 

frenzy.) Madnets ; dittraction of mind; 
alienation of underflanding ; any violent 
paffion approaching to madnefs. 
That knave, Ford, hath the fincit mad devil 
of jealoufy in him that ever governed frenzy. 
Shakfpeare’s Merry Wives of dI indfor. 
Tiue fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftice warrants, and that wifdom guides ; 

Allelfe ts touring frenzy and diftraQion,  iddif. 
Why fuch a diipofition of the body induccth 

fleep, another diturbs 2ll the operations of the 

foul, and occahions a lethargy or frenzy: this 
knowledge cxceeds our narrow faculties. 
Bentley, 
FREQUENCE. nef. (frequence, French; 
frequentia, Latin.] Crowd 3 concourfe ; 
uflembly. 
The frequence of. degree, 
From high to low throughout. 
He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiting fpake. Milton. 

Frequency. n. f. [ frequentia, Latin. ] 

1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often feen or done. 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others 
would think themfclves equally entitled to it; 
and if induiged to many, it would no longer 
have the effect of a miracle: its force and influ- 
ence would be loit by the frequency of it. 

sltterbury. 


Shak/; peare, 
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2.. Concourfe ; full affembly. 


Thou cam'ft ere while into this fenate: who 
Of tuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindied thou hatt here, faluted thee ? 
Ben Fanfin's Catiline. 
FREQUENT. adi. [ frequent, French ; 
frequens, Latin. | 
1. Often done; often fcen; often oc- 
curring. 
The frequenter thefe times are, the better. 
Duty of Mua’ 
An ancicnt and imperial city falls; 
The ftreets are fill'd with frequent funerals. Day. 
Frequent herles Mall belicys your gates. Pope- 
2, Uled often to practile any thing. 
The chiiftians of the Ail tunes were generally 
frequent in the practice of it. Duty of Mar. 
Every man think: he may pretend to any em- 
ployment, provided he has been loud and fre- 
quent m declaring himl.lf hearty for the govern- 


mcne. Swift. 
oF Ful of concourfe. 
Frequent and full. Miton. 


To FREQUENT. v. a. [ frequento, Latin 3 
frequenter, French.] Vo vift often; to 
be much in any place ; to refort often to. 

They in latter dèy, 
Finding in it fit ports for hiher’s trade, 
"Gan more the (ame frequent, and further to in- 
vig Spenfer. 

There were fynagogues for men to refort unto: 
our Saviour himfelf and the apottles frequented 
them. Hooker, 

Tris fellow here, this thy creature, 

By night frequents my honte,- Shakfp. Timon, 

At that time this land was known and fre- 
quented by the fhips and veffcls. Bacon, 

With tears 
Wat'rirg the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Or forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meck. 
Milton, 

To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent; 
And there what I hefore digefted, vent. Denkam. 

That he frequented the court of Auguftus, and 
was well received in it, is molt undoubted. 

Dryden, 

FREQUE NTABLE. adj. [from frequent. ] 
Converfable ; acceflible. Not now ufed, 
but not inelegant. 

While youth taited in him, the exercifes of that 
age and his humour not yet fully cifcuvercd, 
made him fomewhat the more freqwentuble and 
lefs dangerous. Sidney, 

FREQUENTATIVE. adj. [ frequentatif, Fr. 
Srequentativus, Latin.] A grammatical 
term applied to verbs fignifying the fre- 
quent repetition of an action. 

FREQUENTER. 7. do [tiom frequent.) 
One who often reforts to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are no great 
frequenters of churches. Swift, 

Fre'Quentry. cdv. [ frequenter, Latin. ] 
Often; commonly; not rarely; not 
feldom ; a cortiderable number of times; 
manifold times. 

I could not, without much grief ; obferve now 


frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a 
lofs for queflions and antwers. Sictft. 


FRESCO. n. /. [Itatian. ] 
1. Coolnefs; hade; dufkinefs, ike that 

of the evening or morning. 

Heliith fprites 

Love more tiie frefco of the nights. Prior. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring hight, 

but in cufk. 

Here thy welt-fudy’d marbles fix our eye ; 
A. fading frefeo hurc demands a figh. Pope. 


FRESH. adj. [prere, Saxon; fraifcke, 
French. ] 
1, Cool; not vapid with heat, 
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I'll cull the farted mead for thy repaft ; 
The chowett herbs Lto thy board will bring, 
And draw thy water from the fre hef (pring. 


Prior. 
2. Nor falt. 

They keep themfclves unmixt with the falt 
water; fo the:, avery great way within the fea, 
men may take upas fr-;4 water as if they were 
near the land. Aktas Deferip. of 242 Morid. 

3. New; not had before. 

No burrow’d bays his temples did adotn, 

But to our crown he did f-s@ jewels bring. Dey. 
. New; not impaired by tine. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few, 
Andwhile che dread of judgment paft remaia 
Freh intozir minds, fearing the Deity, 

With fome regard to what is juft and riz=t, 
Shall tead their lives. Milton's Par. Lof 

That love which Brit was fet, will irf decay ; 
Mine of a freer date will longer itay. Dryden. 
. Ina ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, and inour memories 
Preferve and {till keep frg% ike flowers in waters. 


Denham. 


Wiel: fuch a care 
As rofes from their ttalks we tear, 
When we would ftill preferve them new, 
And freh as on the bufh they grew. 
Thou fun, faid J, fair light! 
And thou enlighten’d carth, fo fre% and gay ! 


Maller. 


Niriton. 
Think not, ’caufe men fatt'ring fay, 
Y` are frefh as April, {weet as May, 
Bright as is the morning ftar, 
Tivat you are fo. Carew. 


6. Recent; newly come. 

Aniidft the (pirits Palinurus prefs‘d ; 

Yet fresh from life, a new admitted guclt. Dry. 
Frefa fromthe faét, as in the prefent cafe, 

The criminals are {ciz’d upon the place ; 

Stiff in denial, asthe law appoints, 

On engines they diftlend their tortur'd joints. 

Dryden. 


7. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 

Nor lies fhe long; but as as her fates ordain, 9 
Springs up to life, and frc/h to fecond pain ; 

Is fav’d to-day, to morrow to be fain. Dryd. 3 
8. Florid; vigorous; cheerful; unfaded ; 
unimpaired. 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for 
him; take order that when he is dead there be 
chofen a pops of freA years, between fifty and 
tnzccf{core. Bacon's Holy Var. 

Two fwains 
Frs/a as the morn, and as the feafon fair. Pope. 
g. Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 
Tell me 
Haft thou beheld a fre/ier gentlewoman, 
Such war of white and rcd within her cheeks ? 
; Shukfpeure. 

It is no rare obfervation in England tn fce a 
freh coloured lufty young man yoked to a con- 
fumptive female, and him focn after attending 
her to her grave. Harvey on Confumptions. 

They reprefent to themfelves a fhoufand poor, 
tall, innocent, fre coloured young gentlemen. 

-Vdlifon's SpeBator. 
10. Brifk; ftrong; vigorous. 
Asa jr gale of wind hills the fails of a thip. 
Heldsr. 
11. Fafling: oppofed toeating or drinking. 
A low word. 
12. Sweet: oppofed to ftale or inking. 
Fresa. a. fe Water not falt. 
He mall drink nought but brine ; for T’)l not 
fhew him 
Where the quick frefhes are. Shalfpeare. 


To Fre'sHen. v. a. [from fre/h.] To 
make freth. 
Preclufive drops let all their moitture flow 
In large effufion o'er the frefhen'd world. 
Thomfou’s Spring. 
Zo Faesutn. v.n, To grow freth. 
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A frefiening breeze the magick power fupply'd, 
While the wine’d veflel dew along thc tide. » 
Pope's Ody fey. 
FRE'SHET. n. /. [from frefk.] A pool of 
fref water. 

All Gh from fea or fhore, 
Frefe? or purling brook, ot hll or fia. Milton, 


Fre'stiry. adv. (from fied. ] 
1, Cooly. 
2. Newly ; in the former ftate renewed. 
Tae weeds of herefy being grown: unto fuch 
ripencts as that was, do, even in the very cutting 
down, fzatter oftentimes thofe feeds which for a 
while lie unfecn and buried in the earth; but 
afterwards fr2/4/y {pring up again, no lefs perni- 
cious than at the frf. lister. 
Then fhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words, 
Be in their owing cups fre/Aly remember’d. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 
They are now frefely in difference with them. 


Bacon. 
3. With a healthy look ; ruddily. 
Looks he as fre/ily as he did the day he wreftled? 
Snak[pzare, 
Fre suness. n. fo [from freh.) 
1. Newnefs; vigour; fpirit; the con- 
trary to vapidnefs. 

Mog odorous fmel! beft broken or cruthed ; 
but tlowers prefed or beaten, do lofe the frefne/s 
and {weetnels of their odour. Bacon. 

2. Freedom froni diminution by time ; 
not ftalenefs. 

For the conttant frefnefs of it, it is fuch a 
pleafure as can never cloy or overwork the mind; 
for furcly no man was ever weary of thinking, 
that ne had donc well or virtuoufly. South. 

3. Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of 
flrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number 
and frejhuefs of men. Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for 
Sfryane/s, and gathering the winds and air in the 
heats of fummer; but they he bur pennings of 
the winds, and enlarging them again, and mak- 
ing them reverberate in circles. Bacon, 

Say, it fhe pleafe, fhe hither may repair, 
And breathe the fresane/s of the open air. 

Dryden's durengzebe. 
She laid her down to reft, 
And tothe winds expos’d her glowing breaft, 
To take the frefhnefs of the moming air. Addif. 
5. Ruddinefs; colour of health. 
The fecret venom, circting in her veins, 
Works through her fk:n, and burits in bloating 
{tains ; 
Her cheeks their fre/Zuz/s lofe and wonted grace, 
And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. 
Granville, 
6. Freedom from faltnefs. 


FRESHWA'TER. [A compound word of 
frofo and water, uled as an adjective. ] 
Raw; unfkilled ; unacquainted. A low 
term borrowed from the failors, who 
itigmatize thofe who come firit to feaas 


Srefowater men or novices. 

Thofe notilitv, as freAwarer foldiers which 
had never feen but fome light fkirmithes, in their 
vain bravery made light account of the Turks. 


Anolics’ Hijlory of the Turks, 
FRET. n. /. [Of this word the etymo- 
legy is very doubtful: fome derive it 
from ppetan, to eat; others from 
pretpan, to adorn; fome from atro; 
Skinner more probably from fremo, or 
the French fretithkr: perhaps it comes 
immediately from the Latin fretum. ] 
1. A frith, or ftrait of the fea, where the 
water by confinement is always rough. 
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Euripus generally fignifieth any ftrait, free; or 
claanel of tne fea, running between two Mores. 
j Brown, 

2. Any agitation of liquors by fermen- 
tation, confinement, or other caufe. 

Of this river the furface is covered with froth , 
and bubbles; fur it suns along upon the fret, 
and is {till breaking againii theitonesthat oppofe  * 
its paffage. Addifonon Italy. 

Tie blood ina fever, if well governed, like 
wine upun tne fret, difchargeth iticlf of hetero- 
geneous mixtures. Derham, 

3. That itop of the mufical inttrument | 
which caufes or regulates the vibrations  —__ 
of the iting. 

lı requireth good winding of a {tring before it 
wiil make any note; and, in the tops of lutes, 
the higher they go, the lefs diftance is between 
the frets. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 

The harp 
Had work, and retted not: the folemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of {wect Rop, 
All founds on fret by tring or golden wire, 
Temper’a fore tunings, intermix d with voice 
Choral or unifon. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

They are tiited to anfwer the moft variable 
harmony : two or three pipes tu all thofe of a 
chuych-organ, or fo all the strings and frers of a 
lute. í Grew?s Cofmolog. Sac. 

4. Work rifing in protuberances. 

The frers of haufes, and all equal figures, j 
pleafe ; wheicas unequal figures are but deformi- 
ties. Bacons Natural Hiflory, 

We take delight ina profpe& well laid out, 
and diver ified with fields and meadows, woods 
and rivers, in the curious fret works of rocks 
and grotlos. Spectator. 

5. Agitation of the mind; commotion cf 
temper; paffion. 

Caimnefs 1s great advantage : he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm at his fire, 

Mark all his wand‘rings, and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers fuffer hcatio tire, Herbert. 

The incredulous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’d in fober frer. 

Lare’s Fuveral, 

You, too weak, the flighteft iofs to bear, 

Are on the fret of pabon, boil and rage. 
Creech’s Ficvenal. 

Yct then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 

I never anfwer’d, I was not in debt. Pope, 

To FRET. v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To agitate violently by external im- 
pulfe oraċłion. , 

You may as well forbid the mountain pincs 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife * 
When they are fretted with the guits of heav’n, 

Shekfpeare. 


2. To wear away by rubbing. 
Drop them fill upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earih, Shakfpeare’s Richard 11. 
In the banks of rivers, witn the wafhing of 
the water, there were divers times fretted out 
big pieces of gold, Abbot. 
Before I ground the obje& metal on the pitch, 
I always ground the putiy on it with the concave 
copper, "tll iz iud done making a noile; becaule, 
it the particles of the putty were not made to 
flick falt in tke pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and frer the vbjeé&t metal, and 
fitl it full of little holes. Newton's Opticks. 
3. ‘Lo hurt by atirition. 
Antony 
Is valiant and dcje&ted; and, by farts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and kas not Shakfpeares 
4. To corrode; to eat away. / 
It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or 
without. Leviticus. 
The painful hufhand, plowing up his ground, 
Shall nnd all fier wuh rut, both pikes and 
fhields, . 
And empty helms under his harrow found. 
Hakewill, 
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5. ‘To form into raifed work, 
Nor cid thcre want 
Cornice or freeze, with buffy {culptures grav'n ; 
The roof was fretted gold. Milton. 


6. To variegate; to diverfify, 
Yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. 
Shakfpea, c's Juiius Cejar. 


7. To make angry; to vex. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou hatt, and they that over-ween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 

No anger fnd ın thec, but pity und truth. 

Milion. 

Becaufe thou haft fretted me in all thefe things, 
behold I will recompence thy way upon thine 
head. Ezekiel 

Such an expectation, cries one, will never come 
to pals: therefore I'Jl cven give it up, and go and 
fret my ({clt. Coliter. 

Injuries from friends free and gali morc, and 
the memory of them is not fo cafily obliterated. 

-drbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 


To FRET. v. n. 


te To be in commotion; to be agitated: 
No benefits whatfoever mhall ever alter or allay 
that diabolical rancour, that frets and ferments 
in tome hellith breafts, but that it will foam out 
in lander and invedtive. South. 
Th’ adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocai gruve, now fretting o'er aruck, 
Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
Thomfon's Summer. 


2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 
Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, 
and put your gold therein, with fal armoniack, 
binding it clofe, and than hang it up: the fal 
armoniack will fret away, and the goid remain 
behind. Peacham on Drawing 


. To make way by attrition or corrofion. 

Thefe do but indecd fcrape off the exuberances, 
or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very 
{eldom ufed to {oft wood. Moxon. 

It inflamed and {welled very much; many 
wheals arofe, and fretted one into another with 
great excoriation. Wifeman. 


4. To be angry; to be peevifh ; to vex 
_ himfelf. 


They trouble themfelves with fresting at the 
ignovance of fuch as withftand them in their 
opinion. Hooker. 

We are ina fretting mind at the church of 
Rome, and with angry difpofition enter into co- 
gitation. Hooker. 

Helplefs, what may it boot 
To fret fur anger, or for grief to moan! 
Fairy Queen, 
Their wounded ftceds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at thcir dead matters, 
Shak/peare's Henry v. 
Bc lion-metticd, proud, and take no care 
Who chafces, who frets, or where con(pirers are. 
Si ak/peare’s Macbeth. 
His heart frerteth agairft the Lord. Preverds 
Hudibras fretting 
Conqueft thould be to long a getting, ` 
Drew up hits force. Hudibras. 
He (wells with wrath, he makes outrageous 


moan, 
He frets, he fumes, he Rares, he hamps the 
ground Dryden. 


How Mould I fret to mangle ev'ry line, 
Jn rev'renee to the fins of thirty-nine. Pope. 


FRETFUL. | ad;, (from fret.| Angry 3 
peevith ; in a fiate of vexation. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ttand on end, 
Like quils upon the fretful porcupine. Shak/p 
Where ’s the king ? 
—Contending with the fretful elements ; 
Bids the wind blow the carth mto the fea. Sharf. 
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They are extremely fretful and peevithy never 
well at reft; but always calling for this or that, 
or changing their polture of lying or fitting. 

Harvey on Confumptions, 
Arc you pofitive and fretful ? 

Hecdlefs, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. 

Fre'rruLLy. adv. [from fretful.] Pee- 
vifhly. 

Fre'trurness. n. f. [from fre/ful.] Paf- 
fion ; peevithnefs, 

FRE'TTY. adj. [from fret.] Adorned with 
raifed work, 

Friasriity. n. f [from friadble.] Ca- 
pacity of being cafily reduced to powder. 

Hardinefs, friability, and power tu draw iron, 
are qualities to be found in a loadttone. Lecke. 

FRIABLE. adj. | friable, French; fri- 
abilis, Latin.) Eafily crumbled ; calily 
reduced to powder. 

A fpongy excrefcence growcth upon the routs of 
tne lafer-tree, and fometimes on cedar, very 
white, light, and frrabl:, which we call agarick. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The liver, of all the vifcera, is the moft fri- 

able, and ealily crumbled or diffulved. Arbuth. 
FRVAR. a.f [A corruption of frere, 
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Gentle fricationdraweth forth the nourithment, 
by making the parts a little hungry, and heating 
them : this frication I with to be done in the 
morning. Bacon's Natural Hifiury. 

Refinous or undtuous bodies, and fuch as will 
fame, attract vigorouñy, and mof thertuf withe 
out frication, as good hard wax, which will con 
veit tne needle almoit as actively as the luacttone 

Brown. 


Friction. n. f. [ friGion, French; fridi», 
from frico, Latin. } 


t. The act of rubbing two bodies together, 
Do not all bodies which abound with terreftrial 
parts, and efpecially with fulphureous ones, emit 
light as often as thofe parts arc fufhciently agitatcc, 
whether the agitation be made by heat, /ricisor, 
pe:cuflion, putrefaction} or by any vital motion ? 
Newton's Opticks. 


2. The reliftance in machines caufid by 
the motion of one body upon another. 
3. Medical rubbing with the flefhbruth or 

cloths, 
FriGtions make the parts more fiethy and full, 
as wc lec both in men and in the currying of 


horfes ; for that they draw a greater quantity of 
fpirits to the parts, Bacen. 


French.) A religious; a brother of | Fri'pay.n.f. [ppigedtz, Saxon.] The 


fome regular order. 

Holy Francifcan friar ! brother! ho! Shakfp. 

All the priefts and friars in my realm, 
Shallin procefhon fing her cndlcfs praife. Shakfp. 

He ’s but a friar, but he’s big enough to be 
a pope. Dryden, 

Many jefuits and friars went about, in the 
difguife of prefbyterian and independant minif- 
ters, to prcach up rebellion, Swift, 

A friar would need thew his talent in Latin. 

Swift. 
Fri'arRzurks. adj. [from friar.] Mo- 
naftick ; unfkilled in the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day 
make one holyday in the chriftian calendars, in 
remembrance of thirty thoufand Hungarian mar- 
tyrs flain of the Turks, Knolles, 

Friary. adj. [ friar and like.] Like a 


a friar, or man untaught in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may’ ft 
get jufily, ufe foberly, diitribute cheerfully, and 
leave contentedly ; yet have no abitraé& nor fri- 
arly contempt of them. Bacon's Effays, 

Frrarscowr. n. f. [friar and cowl.] A 
plant. It agrees with arum, from which 
it differs only in having a flower re- 
fembling a cowl. 

Fri‘ary. a. /. [from friar.) A monaflery 
or convent of friars. 

Frvary. ad. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did feratch hig elbow when 
he had fwectly invented to fignify his name, Sr. 
Francis, with a frrury cows in a corn field. 

Cumiden’s Remarks. 

To FRIVPBLE, v.n. To trifle. 

Though cheats, yet more inteligible 
Than thofe that with the ftars du fribble. Huilib. 

Friusrer. a. f [from the verb.] A 
tien. 

A fribbier is one who profeffes rapture for the 
woman, ard dieads her confent. Spcéator. 


FRICASSE'E. n. f. [Erench.] A difh 
made by cutting chickens or other {mall 
things in pieces, and dreifing them with 
ftiong fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing 
dogs, 
Their finking cheefe, and fricacy of frogs ! 
He'd raife no fables, fing no flagrant lyc, 
Of boys with cultard choak’d at NewLerry. 
King. 

FRICA'TION. n. f. [fricatio, Latin.) The 

act of rubbing one thing againit another. 


fixth day of the week, fo named of 
Freya, a Saxon deity. 
An’ fhe were not kin to me, the would be as 
fair on Friday as Helen ison Sunday. Shak /peare, 
For Venus like her day, will change her cheer, 
And feldom thall we fee a Friday clear. Dryder 


FRIEND. n.f. [vriend, Dutch ; pneond, 
Saxon.] This word, with its derivatives, 
is pronounced fread, frendly: the a 
totally neglected. 


I. One joined to another in mutual benevo- 
lence and intimacy : oppofed to foe or 


Enemy’ 
Friends of my foul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor’d {tate fuftain. 
Shakfpeare, 
Some man is a friend for his own occafion, 
and will not abide in the cay of thy trouble. Eccles. 
God’s henifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good uf bad, and friends of 
focs. Shakfpeare, 
Wonder not to fee this foul extend 
The bounds, and feek fume other felf, a friend. 
Dryden. 
2. One without hoftile intentions. 
Who comes fu faft in filence of the night ? 
—A friend. 
—What friend ? your name ? Shak/peare, 


. One reconciled to another: this is put 
by the cuftom of the language fomewhat 


irregularly in the plural number. 
He ’s friends with Cæfar, 
In fate of health thou fay’, and thou fay’f 


Wo 


free. Shak fpeare, 

My fon came then into my mind; and yct my 
mind 

Was then fcarce friends with him.  Shakfpeare, 


If the repent, and would make me amends, 
Bid her but tend me hers, and we are fricnd:. 
Carew, 
4. Anattendant, or companion. 
The king ordains their entiance, and afcends 
His regal feat, furrounded by his friends. Dryd, 


5. Favourer; one propitious. 
Aurora riding upon Pcexfus, fheweth her 
fwiftnefs, and how the is a friend to poctry and 


all ingeniuus inventions. Peacsum, 
6. A familiar compellation. 
Fricnd, how cameit thou in hither ? Mut, 


What fupports me, do’it thou afk ? 

The confcience, friend, ¢’ have lok m.ne eyes 
o' erply’d 

In liberty’s defence. 
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Jo Friend. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To| 3. 


favour; to befriend; to countenance ; 
to fupport. 

l know that we (hall have him well tu friend. 

Shakfpeare. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy ’s fo extended, 

That, for the fault ’s love, is th’ offender friended. 
Shakfpeare. 

FRIENDED. adj. Well difpofed; inclined 
to love. 

Not friended by his wih to your high perfon, 
His willis moft malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shak/peare. 

FrRiENDLESS, adj. [from friend. | 

y. Wanting friends; wanting f{upport ; 
without countenance; deftitute; forlorn. 

Alas! Iama woman, friendlefs, hopelefs. 

Shakfpearc’s Henry viII. 

Woe to him that is alone, ts verihed upon 

none fo much as upon the frieni/s/s perfon. 
South 

To fome new clime, orto thy native fky, 

Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue fly. Dryden. 

To what new clime, what diftant fky, 
Fortaken, friendlefs, will ye fiy. 

2. Frrenbress Man. The Saxon word 
for him whom we call an outlaw, becaufe 
he was, upon his exclufion from the 
king’s peace and protection, denied all 
help of friends. 

FRI'ENDLINESS. n. f. [from friendly. ] 

1. A difpofition to friendfhip. 

Such a liking and friendiinc/s as hath brought 
forth the effects. Sidney., 

2. Exertion of benevolence. 

Let all the intervals he employed in prayers, 
charity, friendlinefsand neighbourhood, and means 
of {piitual and corporal health. Tuy lor 

Tavenpry. adj. [from friend. | 

1, Having the temper and difpofition of a 
friend; kind; favourable ; benevolent. 

They gave them thanks, defiring them to be 
friendly Kall unto then. 2 Mac. 

Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friend'y ftill, and oft return! 
Milon. 


Pope 


How art thou 
To me fo friendly grown above the reft 
Of brutal kind ? Milton’s Parad:fe Lof. 
Let the Naffuu-ftar in rifing majetty appear, 
And guide the profp’rous mariner 
With cverlafting beams of friendly light. 
2. Difpofed to union; amicable. 
Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new itrength and 
light. Pope. 
3. Salutary ; homogeneal. 
Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helen, 
¥s of tuch power to fir up joy as tiis, 
To life fo friendly, or fo cool ro thirit. Miton. 


FRIENDLY. adv. Inthe manner of friends; 


with appearance of kindnefs ; amicably. 
Here between the armies, 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace ; 

That all their cyes may bear thofc tokens home 

Of our rcftored love and amity. Shak/peare. 


Fa'enpsuip. a. f. [uriend/chap, Dutch. } 
1. The ftate of mind united by mutual 


benevolence ; amity. 

There is little friendaip in the world, and leaf 
of all between equals, which was wont to be 
magnified : that that is, is between fuperior and 
inferior, whofe fortunes may comprehend the one 
the other. Becon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any 
f vendfip with the favourites. Clarendon. 

Higshieft degree of intimacy. 

My fors, let your unleemly difcord ceafe, 

lr not in friendaip, live at leait in peace. 


Dryden's Ind. Enp: 


Prisr,. 


b) 


E: Reel 


Favour ; perfonal kindnefs. 

His friendjhips, ftill fo few confin’d, 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 
Raw captains are ufually fent only preferred by 
fricndjhip, and not chofen by fufhciency. Spenfer. 

4. Affiitance; help. 

Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel : 
Some friendiiip will it lend you againit the 

tem pr it ; 

Repofe you there. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 
5. Conformity ; affinity ; correfpondence ; 

aptuels to unite. 

We know thofe colours which have a friend- 
frip with each other, and thofe which arc incom- 
patible, in mixing together thofe colours of which 
we would make trial. Dryden’s Dufrefnsy. 

FRIEZE. 2. f. [drap de frife, renci. | 

A coarfe warm cloth, made perhaps 

firft in Friefland. 

If allthe world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the clear ftrcam, and nothing wear but 

frieze, 

The Ail-giver would be unthank'd. Milton. 

The captive Germans of gigantick fize, 

Are rank’d in order, and are ciad in frieze. 

Dryden's Perfius. 

He could no more live without his frieze coat 

than without his fkin. Addifon’s Guardian. 
See how the double nation lies, 

Like arich coat with tkirts of frieze; 

As if aman, in making pofies, 

Should bundle thiftles up with rofes. Swift. 
Frreze.? 2. /. [In architecture.] A 
Frize. § large flat member which fepa- 

rates the architrave from the cornice ; 

of which there are as many kinds as 

there are orders of columns. Harris. 
No jutting f exe, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of ntage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant-beu, and procreant cradle. 

Shakfpcare. 

Nor did there want > 

Cornice or frieze with boffy fculptures grav’n ; 

The roof was fretted gold. = Mi/ton’s Par. Left 

Polydore defigned admirably well, as to tne 
praétical part, having a particular genius for 
frieze. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Frivezen. adj. [from fricze.] Shagged 

or napped with frieze. 

Friezecixt. adj. [ frieze and like.) Re- 

fembling a frieze. 

I have feen the figure of Thalia, the comick 
mulc, fometimes with an entire headpicce and a 
little frieze/ike tower, running round the edges of 
the face, and fometimes with a mafk for the face 
only. atddijun on Italy. 

Fai'car. n.f. [ frigate, French ; fregata, 

Italian. ] 

1. A fmall fhip. Ships under fifty guns 

are generally termed frigats. 

Thetreafure they fought for was, in their view, 
embezzled in certain frigats. Ralcighk’s -dpelogy. 

On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whofe fhades our humble frigats go. 

Dryden. 

2. Any fmall vefel on the water. 

Behold tl:e water work and play 
About her little frigar, thercin making way. 
Fairy Queen. 
Fricera’ction. n.f. [frigus and facio, 
Latin.] The act of making cold. 


Jo FRIGHT. v. a. [ppighzan, Saxon. ] 
To terrify; to dilturb with fear; to 
fhock with fear ; to daunt ; to difimay. 
This was in the old authors more fie- 
quently written afright, as it is always 
found in the Scripture. 

The herds 
Were ftrongly clam’rous in the frighted fields. 
Shak ‘peare’s Henry iv. 
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Such a numerous hoft 
Ficd not in filence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on iout, 
Contufion was confounded. Milton, 
Cierubic watch, and of a fword that fame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright, 
And guard all paffage to the tree of life. Milton. 
Nor exile or danger can frighr a brave fpirit, 
With innocence guarded, 
With virtue rewarded, 
l make of my fuferings a merit. Dryden. 
The mind frigits nlf with any thing reficéted 
on in grofs, and at a diltance: things thus offered 
tothe mind, carry tne thew of nothing but dif- 
ficulty. Locke, 
Whence glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 
He frights the nations. Thomfon's Autumn, 


FRIGHT. n. f. [from the verb.) A fudden 
terrour. 
You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe, 
May think I broke all hofpitable laws, 
To bear you from your pilace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 
To FRvGHTEN. v. a. To terrify; to 
fhock with dread. 
The rugged bear's, or {potted lynx’s brood, 
Frighten the valleys and infeft the woud. Triors 
Fri'GuHTFuL. adj. [from fright, ] 
t. Terrible; dreadful; full of terrour. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 
Thy tchooldays frightfu!, defp'rate, wild, and fu~ 
rious. Shakfpeare. 
Without aid you durft not undertake 
This fregarful palage o'er the Rygian lake. 
Dryden, 
2, A cant word among women for any 
thing unpleafing. 


Fri’GHTFuLy. adv, [from frighi/ul. } 
1. Dreadfully ; horribly. 

This will make a prodigious mafs of water, 
and looks frightfully to the imagination; ’tis 
huge and great. Burner, 

2. Difagreeably ; not beautifully. A wo- 
man’s word, 

Then to her glafs; and Reity, pray, 

Don't l look frightfully to-day ? Swift. 


Frt'GHTFULNESS. n./ [from frightful. ] 
The power of impreffing terrour. 


FRIGID. adj. [ frigidus, Latin.) 
1, Cold; wanting warmth. In this fenfe 
it is feldom ufed but in {eience. 

In the torrid zonc the heat would have been in- 
toicrable, and in the frigid zones the cold would 
have deflroyed both animals and vegetables. 

Cheyne’s Pril. Princ. 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
3. Impotent ; without warmth of body. 
4. Dull; without fire of fancy. 

If juflice Phillip’s ceftive head 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 

They thall like Perfian tales be read, 

And glad both babes and aurfes. Swift. 


Frictoity. u. f. [ frigiditas, Latin. ] 
1. Coldnefs; want of warmth. 
2. Dulnefs; want of mnteileGtual fire. 

Driving at rhefe as at rhe higheft clegancies, 
which are but the fr gidities of wit. Brown, 

Of the two extremes, one would fooner pardon 
phrenzy than frigidity. Pope. 
. Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling Llood of youtn hinders that fere- 
nity whichis neceffary to fevere intenfenefs; and 
the friyidity of decrepit age is as much ‘ts ene- 
my, by reaton of its Culling moitture. Gi'anville. 


4. Coldnefs of affeQion. 

Frai'Gtpry. adv. ffrom frigid.) Coldly ; 
dully ; without afeGion. 

Fri'cipness n. f. [from frigid. } 
Coldnefs; dulnefs; want of affection. 
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Fricorvricn. adj. [frigorificus, frigus 
aud facio, Latin.) Cauting cold. A 
word ufed in {cience. 

Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thofe nitrous 
(ales which Aost in the air in cold weather, und 
occifion freezing. Quincy. 

Jo Fritz. wen. [frilleux, French.) To 
quake or fhiver with cold. Ufed of a 
hawk: as the hawk /ri/s. Dia. 

FRINGE. n. f. | friggio, Italian ; frange, 
French.] Ornamental appendages added 
to drefs or furniture. It ts in converfa- 
tion ufed of loofe and feparate threads. 

Thofe ofhices and dignities were but the facings 
or fringes of his greatnels. Wotton. 

The golden fringe ev'n fet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precivus trail. Dry len. 

The fhadows of all budics, in this light, were 
bordered with three parallel fringes, or bands of 
coloured light, whereof that which was contigu- 
ovs to the Madow was broadeft and molt lumi- 
nous ; and that which was remotelt from it was 
narrowelt, and fo faint as not ealily to be vifible. 

Newton's Opticks. 


To Frince. v.a. [from the noua.}] To 
adorn with fringes; to decorate with 


ornamental appendages. 
Either fide of the bark, fringed with moft beau- 


tiful trees, refitted the fun’s darts. Sidney. 
Of filver wings he took a fhining pair, 

Fringed with gold. Fairfax. 
Here, by the facred bramble ting’d, 

My petticoat is doubly fring’d, Swift. 


FRI'PPERER. n. /. (from fripsier, French. ] 
One who deals in old things vamped up. 


Fri'prery. nf. [fripperie, Fr. fripperia, 
Italian. ] 

I. The place where old clothes are fold. 
We know what belongs tu a frippery. Shuk/ 
Lurana is a frippery ot bankrupts, who tly 

thither from Diuina to play their after-game. 
Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

2. Old clothes ; caft dreffes ; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our 
chief, 
Whale works are ev’n the frippery of wit; 

From brocage is become Jo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 
Ben Fonfon. 

The fighting-place now feamens rage fupply, 
And all the tackling 1s a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, 
where old cloaths and frippery are fold. Pope. 

To FRISK. v. n. [ frizeure, Italian. ] 

1, To leap; to fkip. 

Put water intoa glafs, and wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the lip of the glafs, pretling 
it fomewhat hard; and after drawing it fome 
few times about, it will make the water {7/4 and 
fprinkle up ina fine dew Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The fith fell a frifeing inthe nct. L’ Eprange. 

Whether every one hath experimented this 
troublefome intrufion of (ome frifkizg ideas, which 
thus importune the underftanding, and hinder it 
from being better employed, 1 knuw not, Locke. 

2. To dance in frolick or gayety. 

We areas twin’d lambs, that did fr Ai’ th’ fun, 
And bicat the one at the other: what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The dodtrine of ill-duing. Shak/p. Winters Tale. 

About them frifkizg play’d 
All beafts of th’ earth. Mi/ton’s Paradife Loft 

A wanton heifer fried ap and down in a 
meadow, at cafe and pie.fure. L’ Eprange. 

Watch the quick motions of the friking tail, 
Then ferve their fury with the rufhing male. 

Dryfen's Virgil. 

So Bacehus through the conquer’d Indies rude, 
And beatts in gambuls frik’ d before their hunen 

god. Dryvten. 

Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc’d, 

The fri/ting fatyrs on the Summits danc'd, Addif. 


ia 
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Thofe merry blades, 
That friZ it under Pindus’ thadcs. Prior. 
Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yer 
will dance and frifé at the noife of a bagpipe. 
Arbuthnot's Hipory of John Dull, 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneu’s ifc, 
To catch a monkey by a wile, 
The mimick animal amufe ; 
They place before him gloves and fhoes ; 
Which when the brute puts aukward on, 
All his agility is gone: 
In vain to fri or climb he trics; 
The huntfmen feize the grinning prize. Swift. 


Frisk. n. f- [from the verb.] A frolick ; 
a fit of wanton gayety. 
Frisker.n. f. [from frie. ] A wanton; 
one not conltant or fettled. 
Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now I will wear ! cannot tell what: 
All new fathions be pleafant to me: 
Now I ama frier, all men on me look ; 
What ould I do but fet cock on the hcop ? 
Cumden. 
Fai'skiness. n. f. [from frife.] Gayety ; 
livelinefs. A low word. 
Frisky. adj. [ frifque, French; from 
frik.) Gay; airy. A low word. 
Frit. n. f. {among chymifts.] Athes or 
falt baked or fried together with fand. 
Dia. 
Faith. n. f. [fretum, Latin.] 
1. A itrait of the fea where the water, 
being confined, is rough. 
What defp’rate madman then would venture 
o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the fhore ? 
_ Dryden's Virgil. 
Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering nny (warms 
That heave our frirts, and crowd upon our fhores. 


Thomfon, 
2. A kindof net. I know not whether 


this fenfe be now retained, 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Ofe, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in 
it a bunt or cod with an cye hook; where the 
fiih entering, upon their coming back with the 
ebb, are Ropt from iffuing out again. Carew. 


FRITU LLARY a. f. [ fritillaire, French. ] 
A plant. Miller. 

Fritinancy. a. /. [from fritinto, Latin. ] 
The feream of an inlect, as the cricket 
or cicada. 


The note or f» itinancy thereof is far more fhrill 
than that of the locuit, and its life thot. Brown 


BRITE as n. y. Primire Erenchs] 
1. A fmall piece cut to be fried. 
Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow fec ye make; 
Let flut have one pancake for company fake. 
Tuffer. 
2. A fragment ; a {mall piece. 
Senfe and putter! have I lived to ftand in the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of Englith. 
Shakfpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor 
If you Mike a falid body that is brittle, as 
glafs or fugar, it breaketh not only where the 
immediate force is, but breaketh all about inte 
fhivers ane farrers; the motion, upon the preMfine, 
fearching all ways, and breaking where it findcth 
the body weake(t. Bacon's Natural ITiflory. 
The ancient errant knights 
Won alt their ladics hearts in fights ; 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous twitters. Hudihras. 


3. A cheefecake ; a wig. Ainfworth. 

Yo FRI'TTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cut meat into fmall pieces to be 
fried. 

2. To break into fmall particles or frag- 
ments. 
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Joy to creat chaos! ler divifion reign! 

My racksand tortures foon fhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and frieter all their fenfe. 
Pope's Dunciait, 
How prologues into prefaces decay, 
And thele to notes are fritter’ quite away. 
Dunciad. 
FRIVOLOUS. adj. [ frivolus, Latin; 
frivole, French.) Slight; trifling; of 
no moment. 

It is fròvolsus to fay we aught not to ufe bad 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, and prefume 
all fuch bad as it pieafeth themfelves to diflike. 

Hooker. 

Thefe fecm very frivolous and fruitlefs; for, 
by the breach. of them, little damage can come to 
the commonwealth. Spenfer. 

She tam'd the brinded licnefs, 
And {potted mountain pard ; but fet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 
Thofe things which now feem frivolous and 
flight, 
Will be of ferious confequence to you, 
W nen thcy have made you once ridiculous. 
Rofcommon, 

All the impeachments in Greece and Rome 
agreed ina nution of being cuncerned, in point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perfon they im- 
peached, however frivolous the aiticles or how- 
ever weak the proofs. Swift, 

I willnot defend any mittake, and do not think 
my {elf obliged to aniwer every fr rvo/ous objcétion. 

Arbuthnot, 
Fri'vocousness. n. f. [from frivolous. } 
Want of importance ; triflingnefs. 
Frivorousty. adv. [from frivolous.] 
Triflingly ; without weight. 
fo Ree.) ve ata lig era d] 2 Te 
curl in fhort curls like nap ef frieze. 
Th’? humble hrub 
And buh, with frizled hair implicit. Milton, 
They fizled and curled their hair with hot irons. 
Hakewill, 
I doff'd my fhoe, and fiwear 
Therein I ipy’d this yellow friz/ed hair. Gay. 
FRI'ZLER. 2. /, [from frizle.] Cne that 
makes fhort curls. 
FRO. adv. [of ppa, Saxon.] s 
1. Backward; regreffively. It is only 
ufed in oppolition to the word fo ; to and 
fro, backward and forward, ¢o and from. 

The Carthaginians having fpoiled all Spain, 
rooted out all that were affected to the Rumans ; 
and the Romans, having recovered that country, 
did cut oif all that favoured the Carthaginians: 
fo hetwiat them both, to and _/7c, there was fcarce 
a native Spaniard left. j Spenfer. 

As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft, 
Now to, now fr», before th’ autumnal blaf, 
Together clung, it rolls around the ficld. Pepe, 

2. It is acontraĉ ion of from: not now ufed. 

They turn round like grindle fones, 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves, 
For thcit bairns bread, wives and felves. 


Bex Fonfor, 

Frock. n. f. [ frac, French. } 

1. A drefs; a coat. 

That moniter, cuftom, is angel yet in this, 
That to the ufe of actions fair and good, 
He lkewrfe gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is puton. Shak{peare’s Hamdet, 
Chalybean temper’d flecl, and freck of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton? s -dgant Pes, 

2. A kind of clofe coat for men. 

I trip my body of my thepherd's frock. Dry 

3. A kind of gown for children. 

Froc. a. J. (ypoxxa, Saxon.) 

1. A finall animal with four feet, living 
both by land and water, and placed by 
naturalifts among mixed animals, as par» 
taxing of beafts and fh; famous in 
Homers Poem. Theve is likewife a 
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{mall green frog that perches on trees, 
faid to be venomous. 
Poor Tom, that eats the fwiinming frog, the 
toad, the todpole. Saakfpeare's King Lear. 
Aufter is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring 
forth water, with which fhall defcend frogs. 
Peacham on Drawing. 


2. The hollow part of a horfe’s hoof. 
Fro’cair. a. J. [ frog and lit.} An herb. 


Ainfworth. 
Fro'crisn. n. f. [ frog and Afb.) A kind 
of fiih. Ainfworth. 


TFro'corass. n. f. [frog and grafs.) A 
kind of herb. 

FRO'GLETTUCE. n. f. [frog and lettuce. ] 
A plant. 

Troise. n. f. [from the French frofer, 
as the pancake is cripfed or crimpled in 
frying. | 
ing bacon enclofed ina pancake. 

FRO'LICK, adj.” [vrolijck, Dutch.) 
Gay ; full of levity ; full of pranks. 

We fairies, that do run 
By the triple fccate’s team, 

From the prefence of the fun, 
Following darknefs like a dream, 
Now are frolick. 

Whether, as fome fazes fing, 
The frolick wind that breathes the fpringy 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying ; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And freth-blown roles wafh’d in dew, 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. M:iton. 

Who ripe, and frolick of his full-grown age, 
Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 

At laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Mir. 

The gay, the ficlick, and the loud. Waller. 

Fro’tick. 2. f. [from the adjective.] A 
wild prank ; a flight of whim and levity. 

He would be at his fro/ick once again, 

And his pretenfions to divinity. Rofcommon. 

Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for 
the like fro/icks and excurfions, was immediately 
accufed of this. Swift. 

While rain depends, the penfive cat gives o'er 
Her froficks, and purfucs her tail no more. Suse. 


Jo Froxick. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To 
play wild pranks ; to play tricks of levity 
and gayety. 

Manly fpirit and genius plays not tricks with 
words, nor frolicks with the caprices of a frothy 


S hakfpeure. 


imagination. Gianvilie. 
Then to her new love lct her goy 

And deck her in golden array ; 

Be nnch at every fine fhow, 

And fro/fck it all the long day. Rowe. 


Fro'vick ry. adv. [from frolick.] Gayly; 
wildly. 

Fro’trcxsome. adj. [from frolick.] Full 
of wild gayety. 

Fro‘Licksomeness. n. f. [from frolick- 
Jome.) Wialdnefs of gayety ; pranks. 
Fro’LicxsomMety. adv. [from frolick- 

fome.) With wild gayety. 
From. prep. [pnam, Saxon and Scottifh. ] 
1, Away: noting privation. 
Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 
Will take ten thouland fubje&ts from your power 
Dryden. 
In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 
Aad took him trembling from his tov’reign’s fide. 
Dryden, 
Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-cde’d weapon from the fhining cafe. Pope. 
2. Noting reception. 
What time would {pare from Reel receives its 
dates ERS Pepe. 


3. Noting procefuion, defcent, or birth. 


A kind of food made by fry- | 
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Thus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore. 
The fong began from Jove. Dryden. 
Succeeding kings rife fromthe happy bed. Irene 
4. Noting tranfmifion. 
The meffengers from our filter and the king. 
j Shak fpeare. 
5. Noting abftra@tion or vacation. 
I thal! And time 
From this enormous flate, and feck to give 
Loffcs their remedies. Shalfpeare’s King Lear. 
6. With zo following: noting fucceflion. 
Theile motions we muf examine from firft ro 
lat, to nd out what was the form of the earth. 
Burnet’s Theory. 
He bid her from time fo time be comforted. 
Addifen’s Spectator, 
7. Out of: noting emiffion. 
When the moft high 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud 
Amid’ h, in thunder utter’d thus his voice. Ailt 
Then piere’d with pain, the hook ner haughtyhead, 
Sigh’d from her inward foul, and thus fhe faid. 
Dsyden'’s Ænctid. 
8. Noting progrefs from premifes to in- 
ferences. 
1f an ubjeétion be not removed, the conclufion 
of experience from the time paft to the time prc- 
fent will not be found and perfect. Bacon. 
This is evident from that iigh and refined mv- 
rality, which fhined forth in tume of the ancient 
heathens. South. 
g. Noting the place or perfon from whom 
a meffage is brought. 
The king is coming, and I muft fpeak with 
him from the bridgc. 
—— How now, Fiuellan, cam’ thou from the 
bridge ? Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 
10, Out of: noting extraction. 
From high Meouia’s rocky thores I came, 
Of poor defcent; Acxtes is my name. 4ddifon 
it. Becaufe of: noting the reafon or 


motive of an aét or effect. 
You are good, but from a nobler caufe ; 
From your own knowledge, not from nature’s 
laws. Dryden. 
David celebrates the glory of God f:om the 
conlideration of the greatnefs of his works. 
Tilletfon. 
We ficken foon from her contagious care; 
Grieve for ker forrows, groan for her defpair. 
Prior. 
Relaxations from plenitude is cured by {pare 
diet, and from any caule by that which is con- 
trary to it. Arbuthnot on Aliments 


12. Out of: noting the ground or caufe 
of any thing. 
By the facied radiance of the fun, 
The myfteries of Hecate, andthe night; 
By all the operations of the orhs, 
From whom we do cxift, and ccafe to be, 
Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shak/peare. 
They who believe that the praifes which arife 
from valour are fuperiour to thofe which proceed 
from any other virtues, have not confidered. 
Dryden's Virgil's Æneid, Dedication 
What entertainment can be raifed from fo pi- 
tiful a machine? We fee tie fuccefs of the bat- 
tie from the very beginning. Dryden. 
’Tis true from force the tirongett title fprings, 
I theretore hold from that which nrt made kings. 
Dryden. 
13. Not near to: noting diftance. 
His regiment lics half a mile at lcaft 
South frem the mighty power of the king. 
f Shalfpeare’s Richard 111. 
t4. Noting feparation or receffion. 
To die by thee, were Lut to dic in jeft; 
From thee to die, wcre torture more than death. 
Shakfprare’s Henry vi. 
Hafi thou beheld, when freon the goal they fart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruhh to the race, and, panting, fcarcely bear 
Th’ extremica of fev'rih hope and chilling fear. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
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15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 
From jealouly’s tormenting ftrife, 
For ever be thy bofum free’d. 
16. Noting abfence. 
Our rather he nath writ, fo hath our fifter, 
Of diff’rcnces, which I beft thought it fit 
To anfwer fron: our home. — Shak/p. King Lear. 
17. Noting derivation, 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall 
And Enos, nain'd from me, the city call. Dryden, 
i8. Since: noting diftance from the pak. 
The osd was not the caf of mountains, but 
there were mountains from the creation. Raleigh. 
J had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of 
my Angers. Bacon. 
The other had been trained up from his youth 
in the war of Flanders. Clarenaon. 
The m Ik of tygers was his infant food, 
Taugit from his tender ycars the tafte of blood. 
Dryden, 
Were there, from all eternity, no memcratle 
aétions done 7.1 about that time ? 
19. Contrary to. Not in ufe. 
Any thing fo overdone is from tne purpofe of 
playing; whofe end, both at the Ar and now, 
was and is to hold, as ’twere, the mirruur up to 
naiure. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Do not believe, 
That from the fenfe of all civility, 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. 
: Shak{peare, 
Did you draw bonds to forfeit? Sign to break ? 
Or mutt we read you quite frem what we (peak, 


Prior, 


I iilotjon. 


And find the truth out the wrong way? Denne, 
zo. Noting removal. 
Thrice from the ground fhe leap’d. Dryden. 


21. From is very frequently joined by an 
ellipfis with adverbs: as, from abvve, 
from the-parts above; from below, from 
the places elow; of which fome are 
here exemplified. 


22. From above. 

He, which gave them fiom abere fuch power, 
for miraculous confirmation of that which they 
taught, cndued them alfo with wifdom from above, 
to teach that which they fo did confirm. Hooker, 

No fooner were his eyes in fluunber bound, 

e When, from abcue, amore than mortal found 
Invades his cars. Dryden's Æneil 
23. From afar. 
Light demilances from afar they throw. 
Dryden's Eneid, 
24. From beneath. 
With whirlwinds from beneath the tofs'd the 
fhip, 
And bare eho the bottom of the deep. Dryd. 
An arm arifes out of ttygian flood, 
Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing 
found, 
Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. 
Dryden, 
25. From bekind. 

See, to their bafe reftor’d, earth, feas, and air, 

And joyful ages frem behind, in crowding ranks 
appear. Dryden. 
26. From far. 

Their train procecding on their way, 

From fur the town and lofty tow’rs furvey. _ 
Dryden, 

27. From high. 
Then heav’n’s imperious queen fhot down from 
high. Dryden. 
28. From thence. Here from is fuperfluonse 

In the ncceffary differences which aile from 
thence, they rather break into feveral divifions 
than join in any onc publick interest; and frem 
hence have always rilen the moit dangerous 
faGtions, wn-ch have ruined the peace of nations. 

Clarendon. 
29. From whence. From is here fuper- 


fluous. 
While future realms nis wand’ring thoughts 
delight, 
His daily vifion, and his dream by night, 
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Forbidden Thicbes appears before his eye, 
From whence he Ices his abfent brother Ay. 
Pope's Statius. 
30. From where. 

From where high Ithaca, o’erlooks the floods, 

Brown with o’er-arching hades and pendent 
woods, 

Us to thele thores our filial duty draws. 

1. From without. 

When the plantation grows to ftrength, then it 
is time to plant it with women as well as with 
men, that it may (pread inito generations, and not 
be pierced fron: without, Bacon. 

If native power prevail not fhall I doubt 
To feek for necdful fuccour from without, Dryd 

32. From is fometimes followed by another 
prepofition, with its proper cafe. 
33. From amidfi, 

Thou too fhalt fall by time or barb’rous facs, 
Woofe circling walls the fev’n fam'd lulls enclute ; 
And thou, who crival tuw’rs invade the thies, 
And, from umi iji the waves, with equal glory rife. 

sdddifon. 


Pope. 


34 From ameng. 
Hcre had new begun 

My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide 

Up hither, frem among the trees appear’d, 

Presence divine | Milton's Par, Lojk 
35. From beneath. 

My worthy wife our arms miflaid, 
And from beneath my head my (word convey'd. 


Dryden's ee ncid 
36. From beyond. 


There followed him great multitudes of peo- 
ple from Galilec, and from beyond Jordan. Mar. 


37. From forth. 

Young Aretus, fiom forth his bridal bow'r, 
Brought the full laver v`er their hands to pour, 
Andcanifters of confecrated flour. Pope. 

38. From of. 

The fca being conQtrained to withdraw from ofi 
ceitain tracts of lands, which Jay till tnen ac the 
boitom of it. IV ocd ward. 

Knights, unhors’d, may rife from off ihe plain, 
Ard fight on toot, their honour to regain. Dry. 

. FRoM out. 

The king wath angry threatenings from out a win- 
dow, where he was not alhamed the world thould 
behold him a beholder, commanded his guard 
and the ref of his foldiers to haflen their death. 

Sidney 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire, 

From out his fecret altar touch’d with hallow’d fire. 


Milton. 

Now fhake, from cut thy fruitful brea, the 
feeds 

Of envy, difcord, and of cruel deeds. Dry.ten. 


Strong gud of iron, whofe iron fccptre {ways 

The freezing north and hyperborcan feas, 
Terror is thine, and wild amazement, flung 
From out thy chariot, withers ev’n the {frong. 
Dryden 
40. From out of. 

Whiatfocver such principle there is, it was at 
the fitt tound out by difcourfe, and drawn from 
out of the very bowels ot heaven and carth. 

Hooker. 
41. FROM under. 
He, thcugh blind of fight, 
Defpis'd, and thought cxtinguith’d quite, 
With inward eyes uluminated, 
His heiy virtue rous’d 
From under athes into fudden flame. 
42. From within. 
From within 
The broken bowels, and the bloated fkin, 
A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms. Dryden. 


Milton. 


FROMWARD. prep. [pnam and feand, 
Saxon. ] 
the word taward. Not now in ufe. 

As cheerfully going toward as Pyrocles went 
froward fromward his death. Sidney. 
The horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards cait and weft; and fu the dipping or in- 
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elining needle is varying up and duwn, towards 
or fromwards the 2cnith. Cheyne. 


FRONDI'FEROUS. adj. [ frondifer, Lat.] 
Bearing leaves. Died, 
FRONT. n.f- [ frons, Latin ; front, Fr. ] 

1. The face. 
His frovt yet threatens, and his frowns com- 


mand. Prior. 
They ttand not front to front, but each doth 
vicw 


The other’ tail, purfu'd as they purfue. 


Cr ech's Manuilius.' 


The patriot virtues that diftend thy thonght, 
Spread on thy front and in thy botom glow. 
Lhomfon. 
2. The face, ina fenfe of cenfure or dif- 
like : as, a hardened front; a cice front, 
This is the ufual fenfe. 
3. The face as oppofed to an enemy. 
His fotwaid hand, inur'd to wounds, makes 
Way 
Upon the fharpct fronts of the moft ficrce. 
Daniel. 
4- The part or place oppofed to the 
face. 

Tie accefs uf the town was only by a neck of 
land: our men had Mor, that thundered upon 
them from the ranipier in fronty and from the 
gallies that Jay at {cain flank. Bacon 
. Lhe van of an army. 

’Twixt holt and hof but narrow fpace was left 
A dread:ul interval! and front to front 
Prefenced, ftood in terrible array. Milton. 

6. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
building. 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but 
paits of the front; and uniform without, though 
feverally partitioned ‘within, and are on both 
fides of a great and itately tower, in tne midit of 
the front. Bacon. 

Palladius advifeth the front of his edifice thould 
fo reipect the fouth, that in ats frit angle it res 
ceive the rifing rays of the winter fun, and dc- 
cline a little trom the winter fetting thereof. 

Brown. 

The prince approach’d tte door, 

Poffets’d the porch, and on the front above 
He hx’d the faral bough. Dry.len's AE neid, 

One tees the font of a palace covercd with 

painted pı lars of different orders. Addifon 
7. The molt con{picuous part or particular. 


To FRONT. v. a. [from the noun. } 


1. To oppofe direétly, or face to face; 


to encounter. 

You four thall front them in the narrow lane ; 
we will walk lower: tt they ’[cape from your en- 
counte, then they light on us. Shak /peare. 

Can you, when you have pufh'd out of your 
gates the very de'ender of them, think to front 
his revenges with caly groans. Shakfpeare 

Some are either to be won to the ftate in a fatt 
and true manner, or fronted with fome other of 
the fame party that may oppofe them, and fo 
divide the reputation. Bacon's Ffjays. 

l hall front thee, like fome ftaring ghoft, 
With all my wrongs about me. Dryden. 


2. To ftand oppofed, or over againtt any 


place or thing. 

The [quare wiil be one of the mof beautiful 
in Italy wnen the ftatue is ercétcd, and a town 
houfe built at one end to front the courch that 
ftands at the other. stddifon on Italy. 


To FRONT. van. To ftand foremott. 
I front, hut in that file, 


Where others tell iteps with me. Shat{peare 


Away from: the contrary to} Fro/nTAL. nf. [ frontale, Latin ; frontal, 


French.} Any external form of medi- 
cine to be applied to the forchead, ge- 
nerally compofed among the ancients of 
coolers and hypnoticks, Quincy. 
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We may apply intercipierts upon the temples 
of maftick : Jrontales may alfo be applied. 

IF ifeman, 

Th: torpeda, alive, Rupifies ata diflance; but 
afte: death pioducetn no buch cReét; whichiad 
they retained, they might have fupplied opium, 
and ferved as frontals in phienhes. Erown. 

FRO'NTATED, adj. [from frons, Latin. } 
In botany, the frontated leaf of a flower 
grows broader and broader, and at lait 
perhaps terminates iua right hne: ufed 
in Oppofition to cufpated, which is, 
when the leaves of a flower end ma 
point. Duincy. 

Fro'NTKOX. n./. [front and box.) The 
box in the playhoufe from which there 
is a direct view to the fiage. 

How vain are all thefe glories, all our pains, 
Unlefs good fenfe preferve what beauty gains’ 
That men may fay, when we the fronthox grace, 
Behold the firit in virtue, as in face. Dupe. 

FRONTED. adj. {from frons.) Formed 
with a front. 

Part fronted brigades form. Milton, 


FRONTIER. n. f. (frontiere, Fr.) The 
marches; the limit; the utmot verge 
of any territory ; the border : properly 
that which terminates not at the fea, 
but fronts another country. 

Draw all the inhabitants of tholc borders away, 
or plant garrifons upon all thofe frontiers about 
hini. Spenfer on Ireland, 

I upon my frontiers here keep refidence, 

That little which is left fu to defend. Milton. 

Fro/ntTrer. adj. Bordering; contermi- 
nous. 

A place there lies on Gallia’s utmoft bounds, 
Where riting (eas infult the frontier grounds. 

Addi fer. 

Fro’ntisprece. n. f. [ frontifpicium, id 
guod in fronte confpicitur 5 fronti/pices 
French.] That part of any building or 
other body that dire€lly meets the eye. 

With frontifpiece of diamond and gold 
Embellith’d, thick with fparkling orient gems 
The portal fhone. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Who is it has informed us that a rational foul 
can inhabit no tenement, unlefs it has jutt fuch 
a fort of frontifpiece ? Locke. 

The frontifpiece of the townhoufe has pillars of 
a beautiful black marble, Qceaked with white. 

Addifon on Italy, 

Fro’ntvess. adj. [from front.) Not 
blufhing ; wanting thame; void of dif- 
fidence. 

Thee, frontlefs man, we ‘follow'd from afar, 
Thy inftruments of death and tools of war. Dryd. 

For vice, though fronr/e/s, and of harden’d face, 
Is daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dry.ten, 

Strike a bluth through frovtlefs Hattery. Pope. 


Fro'ntier. 2. f. [from frons, Latin; 
fronteau, French.) A bandage worn 
upen the forehead. 
How now, daughter, what makes that fronrlet 
on? You are too muci of late i` th? frown. 
Shut/peare's King Lear. 
They fhall be as frontiers between thine eyes. 
Deuteronemy. 
To the forehead frontlets were applicd, to 
refrain and intercept the influx, I vfeman, 
Froxntroom. n. f. [ front and room. ] 
An apartment in the forepart of a houfe. 
If your thop ftands in an eminent ftrect, the 
frontrcoms aecomm only more airy than the back- 
reomss and it will be inconvenient to make the 
fromirosm hallow. Moxon, 


Frore. adj. [bevrozen, Dutch, frozen. ] 
Frozen. This word is not ufed fince 
the time of Milton. 
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The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effcct of fire, 
; Miton. 
FRORNE. ad;. {Levrozen, frozen, Dutch. ] 
Frozen; congealed with cold. Obfolete. 
O, my heart-bluod is well nigh frorze I fecl, 
And my galage giowr fait to my hecl. Spenfer. 


FROST. n. /. [pnorr, Saxon. ] 
1. The laft effect of cold; the power or 
act of congelation. 

This is the {tite of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to- morrow bloffums, 
And bears nis blufhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frof, a killing frof, 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shatfpeare'’s Henry vir. 

When tne frof feizes upon wine, only the 
more waterith parts are congealed: there is a 
mighty fpirit which can retreat into itfelf, and 
within its own compafs lie fecure from the freez- 
ing impreffion. South: 

2. The appearance of plants and trees 
fparklisg with congelation of dew. 

Behold the groves that fhine with filver frof, 
Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. 

Pepe's Winter, 
FRO'’STBITTEN. adj. (frof and bitten.) 
Nipped or withered by the froft. 


The leaves are too mucl: frofibitten, Mortimer. 

Fro'sTED. aaj. [from frof.] Laid on 

in inequalities like thofe of the hoar frott 
upon plants. 


The rich brucaded filk unfold, 
Where rifing flow'rs grow itiff with frojled gold. 


Gay. 

Fro'strry. adv. [from frofy.] 

1. With frot ; with exceffive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affection. 

Courtling, I rather thou fhould’@ utterly 
Difpraife my work, than piaife it frofily 
Ben Fonfan 

Fro'stiness. n.f. [froin frofy.] Cold; 
freezing cold. 

Fro'stnait. n. f. [froh and nail.) A 
nail with a prominent head driven into 
the horfe’s fhoes, that it may pierce 
the ice. 

The claws are firait only to take hold, for 


better progreffion; as a horfe that is thod with 
frefinails. Grew’s Cofmsi. 


Fro’stwork. n. S. [Jro and work. ] 
Work in which the fubitance is laid on 
with inequalities, like the dew con- 
gealed upon fhrubs. 

By nature fhap’d to various figures, thofe 
The fruitful rainy and thefe the hail compofe ; 
The {nowy fcece and curious froflzucrk thefe, 
Produce the dew, and thofe the gentle breeze. 


Blackmore, 
Fro'sty. adj. [from /rof. ] 
1. Having the power of congelation ; 
exceilive cold. 
For all my bloodin Rome’s grcat quarrel fhed, 
For all the frz/y nights that I have watch’d, 
Be pitiful to my condemned fons, Shakfpeare. 
The air, if very very cold, irritateth the fame, 
and maketh it burn more fiercely; as hie 
fcorcheth in frojzy weather, Bacon. 
A gnat halt-flarved with cold and hunger, 
weit out one frofly morning to a bee-nive. 
L’ Eftrange. 
2. Chill in affe@tion ; without warmth of 
kindnefs or courage. 
What a frofy fpinited rogue is this! Shakfp. 
3. Hoary ; gray-haired ; xefembling frof. 
Where is loyalty ? 
Jf it be banifl’d from the frofly head, 
Where thall it And a harbour inthe carth? Skalf. 


FROTH. n. f. [froe, Dan. and Scottil. } 
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1. Spume; foam; the bubbles caufed in 
liquors by agitation. 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewith ail enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of nis freee foamy iteed. Fairy Quecn. 
When wind cxpiteth from under the tca, as it 
caufeth fome refounding of the water, fo it caufeth 
fome light motions of bubbles, and white circles 
of froth. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 
Surging waves againft a folid rock, 
Though all to fhivers dafh’d, th’ affault renew ; 
Vain bati’ry, and in freth or bubbles end. 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 
The ufelefs froh fwims on the furtace, but rhe 
pearl lies covered with a mafs of waters. 
Glanville. 
The featter’d ocean flies ; 
Black fands, difcolour’d froth, and mingled mud 
arife. Dryden. 
They were tke froth my raging folly mov'd 
When it boil’d up; I knew not then I lov'd, 
Yer then luv’d moft. Dryden's Aurengzcbhe, 
If now the colours of natural bodies arc to be 
mingled, ict water, a little thickencd with toap, 
be agitated to raife a froth; and after that froth 
has ftood a little, there will appear, tu one that 
fhall view it intently, various colours cvcry 
where in the furfaccs of the bubbles; but to one 
that thall go fo far otf that he cannot diltinzuith 
the colours from one another, the whole froth 
will grow white, with a perfect whitencfs. 
Nez-tov. 
A painter having finifhed the pi&ture of a horfe, 
excepting the loofe froth about his mouth and his 
bridle; and after many unfuccefsful effays, ce- 
{pairing to Go that to his fatisfaétion, ina great 
rage threw a fpunge at it, all tbelmeared witn the 
colours, which fortunately hitting upon the right 
place, by one bold ftroke of chance molt exa&tly 
fupplied the wantof fkillin the artit. Bentley. 
2. Any empty or fenfelefs fhow of wit or 
eloquence. 
3. Any thing not hard, folid, or fub- 


ftantial. 
Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb heing froth, 
Shall twice ina weck go to bed without broth 
Tuffer. 
To Frota. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
foam ; to throw out fpume ; to generate 
fpume. 
He frets within, frotis treafon at his mouth, 
Andchurns it through his teeth. Dryden 
Excefs muddles the bett wit, and only makes 
it flutter and frock high. Grew 
Fro'THILy. adv. [from frothy. ] 
t. With foam; with fpume. 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 


Fro'tHy. adj. [from froth. ] 
i. Full of foam, froth, or fpume. 
The fap of trees is of difering natures; fome 
watery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears ; fome 
thick, as apples ; fome gummy, as cherries ; and 


fome frozhy, as elms. Bacon. 
Behold a frothy fubttance rife ; 
Be cautious, or your bottle flics. Swift. 


2. Soft; not folid ; waiting. 

Their bodies are fo {olid and hard as you necd 

not fear that bathing fhould make them frorhy. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
3. Vain; empty; trifling. 

What’s a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy 
vanity of difcourfe that commonly attends thefc 
pompous entertainments ? What isit but a mortih- 
cation to a man of fenfe and virtuc? L’Ffrange. 

Though the principles of religion were never fo 
clear and evident, yet they may ke made ridicu- 
lous hy vain and frothy men; as the gravc and 
wifcft perfon in the world may be abufed by being 
put in a foul’s coat. Lillstfor. 


FROUNCE. n. f- A word ufed by fal- 
coners for a diftemper, in which white 
fpittle gathers about the hawk’s bill. 

5 Skinner. 
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To FrouNce. v. a. [from the nown.) 
To frizzle or curl the hair about the 
face. This word was at firit probably 
ufed in contempt. 

Some frounce thcir curled hair in courtly guife, 
Some prank their rus, and other timely digit 
Their gay attire. Farry Queen, 

Some warlike hgn muft be ufed; either a tlo- 
venly bufkin, or an overftaring froumced nead. 

Afcham's Schoolmafter, 

Thus, night oft fee me in thy pale career, 
*Till civil fuited morn appear ; 

Not trick’d and froznc’d as fhe was wont, 
With the Attick buy to hunt. 


Fro’uzy. adj. [A cant word.} 
1. Fetid; muity. 
Petticoats in frowzy heaps, 
2. Dim; cloudy. 
When firit Diana feaves her bed, 
Vapours and fteams her louks difgzace ; 
A frouzy dirty-coloured red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Swift. 


FRO'WARD. aaj. [ ppampeand.] Peevilh; 
ungovernable; angry; perverfe: the 
contrary to toward. 

The froward pain of mine own heart made me 
delight to puntth him, whom I efteemed the 
chiefcft lct in the way. Sidney, 

She’s not froward, but modeft as the dove : 
She is nut hot, but temperate as the morn. Skakfp. 

Whofe ways are crooked, and they froward in 
their paths Proverls, 

Time moveth fo round, that a froward reten- 
tion of cuftom is as turbulent a thing as innova- 
tion Bacon's Effuys. 

Tis with froward men, and froward factions 
too, as "tis with frowurd children; they'll be 
fuoner quieted by fear than by any fenfe of duty. 

L’ Ffrange. 

Mutions occafion flccp, as we find by the com- 
mon tfe and experience of rocking froward chil- 
dren in craales. Temple, 

Fro'waRDLY. adv. [from froward.] Pee- 
vifhly ; perverfely. 

I ind me and was wroth, and he went frotward’y 
inthe way of his heart. Lfaiah, 


Fro'waRDNEss. n. f. [from froward.] 
Peevifhnels ; perverfcnefs. 

How mary frowardneffes of ours dues he {moe 

ther? how many indignities does ke pals by ? 


how many affionts does he put up at our hands ? 
Scuth, 


Milton. 


Swift. 


We’ll mutu:lly forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowardnefs of age. 
Adidifon’s Cato, 
Fro'wer. n. f. [I know not the etymo- 
logy.) A cleaving tool. 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a tawpit, good hufbandry hath. 
Tuffer. 
To FROWN. v.a. [ frogner, old French, 


to wrinkle. Skinner.]} To exprefs dif- 
pleafure by contracting the face to 


wrinkles; to look ftern. 
Say, that the frowns; I'll fay, the looks as 
clear 
As morning rofes newly wafb’d with dew. Shak/p, 
They ckufe their magiftrate ; 
And fuch a one as he, who puts his thath, 
His poputar fhall, againit a graver bench 
Than ever fretwn'd. Shak fpeare’s Coriolanus, 
How now, daughicr, what makes that frontlet 
on? You are too much of late 1’ th’ frown. 
—Thou waft a pretty fellow, when thou 
hadh no necd to care for her frcwaing. Shukfp. 
Herocs in animated marble frown. Pepe, 
The wood, 
Whofe fhady horrors on a rifing brow 
Wav'd high, and frown’d upon the ite ca 
"Cpe. 


Frown. 2./. [from the verb.] A wrinkled 
look ; a look of difpleafure. 
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Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and 
by fome notable exploit win again her favour. 
Knolles’ Hiflory of the Lurks. 
In his half-clos’d cyes 
Stern vengeance yet and hottile terror Rand ; 
His front yet threatens, and nis frowns command 
Prior 
Fro'wNINGLY. adv, [from frown. ] Stern- 
ly; with a look of difpleafure. 
What, look’d he frowningiy ? 
A countenance morc in furrow than in anger. 
Shakfpeare's Hamlet. 
Fro'wy. adj, Mufty; moffy. This word 
is now not ufed'; but inRead of it frouzy. 
Eut if they with thy gotes fhould yede, 
They foon might be corrupted ; 

Or like not of the frowy fede, 

Or with the weeds be glutted. 
Frozen. part. pafl. of freeze. 
1. Congealed with cold. 

What was the wafte of war, what ficrce alarms 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ? 

Ev'n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 
Whofe earth is bounded by the frozen fea. 
Dryden. 

Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iffues forth 
T’ invade the frozen waggon of the north. Dzyd. 

A cheerful blaze arofe, and by the fire 
They warm'd their frozen fect, and dry’d their 

Wet attie. Dryden's Frower and Leaf. 
2. Chill in affection. 

Againtt whom was the fine frozen knight, 
frozen in detpair; but his armour naturally re- 
prefenting ice, and all his furniture lively anlwer- 
ing thereto. Sidney 

Be not ever frozen coy ; ` 
One beam of love will tuon deftroy 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. 

3. Void of heat or appetite. 
Even here, where frozen chaflity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires, Pope. 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Who wirtd profefs 
Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. Pope. 


Fructi'Ferous. adj. [ frudifer. Latin. | 
Bearing fruit. Ainfworth. 


Frucririca Ton. n. f. [from frudify.] 
The aé& of cavfing or of bearing fruit; 
fecundation ; fertility. 

That the fap doth powerfully rife in the fpring, 
to put the plant in a capacity of fruification, tie 
that hath beheld how many gallons of water ynioy 
be drawn from abirch tree, hath fender reafon to 
doubt. Browns Vulgar Errours 


Jo FRU'CTIFY. vaa. [ frudifer, Fr.) 
To make fruitful ; to fertilize. 

The legal levies the fovereign raifes are as va- 
pours which'the fun exhales, which fall down 
in fweet fhowers to fructify the earth. Howel. 

Whaerce’cr the looks, behold fome fudden birth 
Adorns the trees, and frud?:fes the carth. 

Granville. 
Jo Fru'ctiry. v. n. To bear fruit. 

Te watercth the heart, to the cnd it may fruc- 
tify; maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of 
magnanimity and courage; as ferveth as a moft 
approved remedy againft all doleful and heavy ac 
cidents which befal men in this prefent life. 

Hooker, 

Thus would there nothing frudify, either near 
or wader them, the fun being horizontal to the 
poles. Brown. 

Fru'ctuous. adj. (frucueux, French; 
from frudify.) Fruitful; fertile; im- 
pregnating with fertility. 

Apples of price, and plenteous fheaves of corn 
Olt interlac’d occur ; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, 

So much does fruduoxs moitture v'crabound ! 
Philips 
ERU'GAL. adi. [ frugalis, Latin ; frugal, 
French.) Thrifty; fparing 3 parlimo- 


Spenfer. 


Carew. 
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nious ; not prodigal; not profufe; not 
lavifh. 
Reafoning, I oft admirc, 
How nature wife and frugal could commit 
Such difproportions, with fuperflugus hand 
So anny nobler bodies to create, 
Greater fo manifold to this one ufe. Milton. 

And wiog'd purveyors his (harp hunger fed 

With frugal fcvaps of Aeth and maflin bread. 
. Harte. 

If through mifts he thoots his fullen beams, 
Frugal ot light, in luofe and ttragyling ftreams, 
Sufpect a drifling day. Dryden’ s Virgil 

Fru'Gatry. adv. [from frugal.) Parfi- 
monioufly ; {paringly ; thriftily. 

Mcan time young Pafimond his marriage 

prets'd, 
And frugally refolv’d, the charge to thun, 
To join his hrother’s bridal with his own Dry. 
Preuca‘tiry. a. f. [ frugalite, French ; 
Srugalitas, Latin.) Thrift; parfimony ; 
good hufbandry. 

As for the gencral fort of men, frugalisy may 
be the caufe of drinking water; for that is no 
{mall faving, to pay nothing for one’s drink. 

Bacon. 

Frugality and bounty too. 

Thofe diff’ring virtues, meet in you. Waler, 

In this frugality of your praifes, fume things I 
cannot omit. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

The boundaries of virtues are indivifible lines : 
it is tmpoffible to march up clofe to the fronticrs 
of frugality, without entering the territories of 
parfimony. Arbuthnot’ s John Bull. 

FruGiFerovus. adj. [ frugifer, Latin. ] 
Bearing fruit. “linfworth, 


ERUIT. 2. ff. [frudus, Latin ; frwyth, 
Wellh ; fruit, French. ] 

1. The produét of a tree or plant in which 
the feeds are contained. 

The Qrawherry grows underncath the nettle, 
And wholcfome berries thrive and ripen bett 
Neighbour’d by fruit of bafcrquality. Skak/fp. 

2. That part of a plant which is taken for 
food. 
By tating of that fruit forbid, 
* Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. 
Davtes. 

Sec how the rifing fruits the gardens crown, 

Imbibe the fun, and make his light their own. 
Biackmsre. 
3. Production. 

The fruit of the fpirit is in all goodnefs and 

righteou(nefs, and truth. E phcfians. 
4. The offspring of the womb ; the young 
of any animal. 

Can’ft thou their reck’nings keep? the time 

compute, 
When their iwoln bellies thall enlarge the frais ? 
Sandys. 
5. Advantage gained by any enterprife or 
conduét. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden’s 
vidtories ? Where are the fruits of them at this 
day? Or of what benefit will they be to poftterity ? 

Swift, 

Another fruit, from confidering things inthem- 
felves. will be, that each man will purfue his 
thoughts in that method which will be mot 
agrecable to the nature of the thing, and to his 
apprchenfion of what it fuggeitsto him, Lecke. 


6. Theeffect or confequence of any action. 
She blufhed when the confidered the effet of 
granting; fhe was pale when fhe remembered the 
friics of denying. Sidney. 
They fhall eat of the fruit of their own way. 


j Proverbs. 
Fruitace. n. /. [ fruitage, French] 
Fruit colle@ively ; various fruits. 
In heav’n the trees 
Of life ambrofial fruituge bear, and vines 
Yicld nectar, Nilon's Parade Lof. 
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Greedily they pluck’d 
The fruitage, fair to ght, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam’'d. 
Milton, 

What is more ordinary with them than the 
taking in Howers and fruitage for the garnifhing 
of their work ? More. 

[T RU'ITBEARER. n. f. [ fruit and bearer.) 
That which produces truit. 

Trees, cfpecialiy fruitbearers, are often in- 

feéted with the meafles. Mortimer. 
FruitBpearinG. adj. [fruit and bear.] 
Having the quality of producing fruit. 

By this way graft trees uf different kinds one 
on another, as fruithcaring tices on thofe that 
bear not. Mortimer, 

Frurrerer. n. f. [ fruitier, Fr.J] Oue 
who trades in fruit. 

I did fight with one Sampfon Stockfith, a 
ruiterery chind Gray’s-inn. Shak fpes. 

Walnuts the fruit’rer’s hand in Autumn tain; 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. 

Gay. 
Fru tery. n. f. { fruiterte, French. ] 
t. Fruit collectively taken. 

Oft, notwithftanding all thy care 
To help tay plants, onthe (mall frustery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blatt 
Ditaftcrous flies. DPasisps. 

2. A fruit-loft ; a repofitory for fruit. 

Fru'iTFUL. adj. (fruit and full.) 

1. Fertile; abundantly produétive ; liberal 
of vegetable product. 

If fhe continued cruel, he could no more 
fuflain his life than the carth remain fruitful in 
the fun's continual abfence. Sidney, 

The earth, 
Though in comparifon of heav'n, fo tmall, 
Nor glift’ring, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun that barren fhines, 
Whofe virtue on itfelf woiks no fect, a 
But in the fruitful earth. MM:lton, 
2. Actually bearing fruit. 
Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the 
next. Shakfpeare. 
3. Prolifck; childbearing; not barren. 
Hear, Nature, hear; dear goddefs, hear a 
father! 
Sufpend thy purpofe, if thou did’ft intend 
To make this creature fruitful : 
Into her womb convey fterility. Shat/peare, 

Male he created thee, but thy confort 
Female for race; then blefs'd mankind, and faid, 
Be fruséful, multiply, and fill the earth ; 

Subdue it, and througout dominion hold. Milor. 

I have copicd naturc, making the youths 
amorous and the damfels fruitful. Gay. 

4. Plenteous; abounding in any thing. 

While you, my lord, the rural fhades admire, 

And from Britannia’s publick putts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 
Ad.tifor, 
Frauitrurty. adv. [from fruiful. } 
1. In fuch a manner as to be prolifick. 

How facred feeds of fea, and air, and carth, 
And purer fire through univerfal night 
And empty (pace did fruisfu//v unite. Rofcommon, 

2. Pienteoufly ; abundantly. 

You have many opportunities to cut him off: 
if your will want not, time and place will be 
fr uitfully oftcred. Stal/pear t. 

Fruttf{ully abound. Dryden, 
Fru'irrucness. n. f. [from fruitful.) 
1. Fertility ; fecundity; plentiful pro- 

dnélion. 

Neither cən we afcribe the fame fruitfulre/s to 
any part of the earth, nor the faine virtue to any 
piant thercon growing, that they had before the 
thoad. Raleigh's Hijery. 

2. The qnality of being prolifick, or 
bearing nany chidren. 
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The goddefs, prefent at the match fhe made, I 
So blefs’d the bed, fuch fruirfulnefs convey’d, 
That erc ten moons had tharpen’d either horn, 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. 

Dryden's Ovid. 
2. Exuberant abundance. 
~The remedy of freitfulncfs is cafy, but no 
iabour wall helo the contrary; I will like and 
praife fomethingsin a young writer, which yet, it 
he continues in, I cannot but july hate him for. 
Ben Fonfon’s Dife:veries. 
Fru'ircroves. n. f. [fruit and groves. } 
Shades, or clofe plantations of fruit-trees. 
The faithful flave, 
Whom to my nuptial train [carius gave, 
To tend the frutgroves. Pope's Odyffey. 
FRUITION. n. f. [fruor, Latin.] En- 
joyment ; poffeffion ; pleafure given by 
pofleffion or ufe. 

Aan doth not feem to reft fatished either with 
fruition of that wherewith his life is preferved, 
or with performance of fuch adlions as advance 
him moft deiervedly in eftimation. Hocker. 

I am driv’n, by breath of her renown, 

Either to feek thipwreck, or to arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. Shak/p. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Ev’n all they wil; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fu great a fluency receive, 

But their fruition to a ftranger leave. Sandys. 

Witance, like beauty, without art or diefs, 
Naked and unadorned, could find fuccefs ; 

Till by fruition, novelty deitroyed, 
The nymph muft find new charms to be enjoy’d. 
Granvilie, 

Affliction generally difables a man from pur- 
fuing thofe vices in which the guilt of men con- 
fits: if the affiiction be on his body, his appe- 
tites arc weakened, and capacity of fruition 
deftroycd. Rogers’ Sermons. 

Fruitive. adj. [from the noun.} En- 
joying; pofleffing; having the power 
of enjoyment. A word not legitimate. 

To whet our longings for fruitive or experi- 


mental knowledge, it is relfcrved among the pre- 
rogatives of being in heaven, to know how hap- 


| 
py we thall be, when there. Bayle 


ayle, | 
Fru'iteesty. adv. [from fruitle/s.] | 
Vainly ; idly; unprofitably. 

After this fruit cuniofity fruitlefly enquireth, | 
and confidence blindly determineth. Brown, 

Welking they talk’d, and frui‘/efly divin'd | 
What friend the pricite{s by thofe words dchgn’d 

Dryden. 
Fru'itress. adj. [from fruit. ] 
t. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firit forty 
years, could not make our kind of wheat bear 
feed; Lut it grew up as high as the trees, and was 
fruitl fs. Raleich’s Hiflory. 

2. Vain; productive of no advantage ; 
idle ; unprofitable. 

O! let me not, qusth ke, return again 
Back ta the world, whole joys fo fruitlefs are ; 

Bu: let me hcre for ay in peace remain, 

Or ttraghtway on that bil long voyage fare. 
Spenfer?s Fairy Queen. 

Serpent! we might have fpar'd our coming 

tuther, 


Fruitiefs to me, though fruit be here t’ excefs. 
Miton. 
The other is for entirely waving all fearches 
into antiquity, in relation to this controverfy, as 
being cither needlefs or fraith: fs I aterlund. 
3. Having no offspring. 
~ Upon my head they plac’da fruitlefs crown, 
And tut a barren fcep're in my g'ipe ; 

No fon of mine fucceeding, Shak{peare 
Frut- Time. n.f. (frui: and time.) The 
autumn; the time for gathering fruit. 
Fed'ir-tReE. n. / [fruit and tree.) A 
tree of that kind whofe principal value 

arifes from the fruit produced by it. 


FRUMENTA’CIOUS. adj. [from frumentun, 
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Lady, by yonder bleffed moon 1 vow, 
That tips with filver all thefe /ruit -tree tops. 


Shak/peare 
They poflefed houfes full of all gouas, wells | 
digged, vincyards and oliveyards, and fruit-trees 
in abundance.. Nehemiah. 
All with a border of rich fruse-trees crown'd, 
Whole loaded bianches hide tne lofty mound. 


Waller . 


Latin.] Made of grain. DiGi. 


FRUME'NTY. n. f. [ frumentum, corn, 
Latin.] Food made of wheat boiled in 
milk. 

To rump, v.a. To mock; to browheat. 

Skinner. Ainfworth, 

To Frusna. v. a. [ froyfer, French.| To 
break, bruife, or cruth. 

I like thy armour well; 


PI fruh it, and unlock the rivets ail, 
But L'il be matter of it. Shak/pcare. 


Frusu. n. f. [from the verb.] A fort of 
tender horn that grows in the middle of 
the fole, and at fame diftance from the 
toe: it divides into two branches, run- 
ning toward the heel, in the form of a 
fork. Farrier’s Dia. 

FrustRa NEous. adj. [ fruflra, Latin.) 
Vain; ulelefs; unprofttable ; without 
advantage. 


Hanmer. 


Their attempts being fo frufraneous, and the | 


demonftrations to the contrary fo perf{picuous, it 
is a marvel that any man fhould be zealoufly af- 
fected ina caufe that has neither truth nor any 
honeil ufcfulnefs in at. More. 

He umely withdraws his fruffrancous bathed 
kindnefles, and fees the folly of endeavouring to 
{troke a tyger into a lamb, or to court an Etni- 
opian out of nis colour. South, 


Too RUSE RAT eta ae E 
Latin; fruflrer, French. ] 
1, To defeat ; to difappoint; to balk. 
itis an axiom of nature, that natural defire 
cannot utterly be frufirate. Hooker. 
I furvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world; 
To frufirate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. Skakfpeare’s Henry 1v. 
Stern look’d the fiend, as frufirate of his will; 


Not half fuflic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. | 


Not more almighty torefift our might, 

Than wifeto frufrateallour plotsand wiles. Mil. 
. To make null; to nullify. 

The act of parliament which gave all nis lands 
to the queen, did cut vd and frujirare all fuch 
conveyances. 

Now thou hak aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam; and by va:quifhing 
Temptation, haft regain’d loft paraciie, 
And frufirated the conqucit fraudulent. Milton. 

The peculiar ttrength of the motive may of 
itfelf perhaps contriLute to frufirare the efficacy 
of it, rendering it liable to be tulpected by him 
to whom tt is addrefled. Atterbury 
Fru'straTe. participial adj. [from the 

verb. ] 

r. Vain ;ineffeQual ; ufclefs; unprofitabl. 
He is drown'd 

Whom thus we tiray to And, and the fea mocks 

Our frufirate {carch un land. Shak{p. Tempel. 

The ruler of the province of Judea being by 

Julian bufed in the re-edifying of this temple, 

flaming balls of Are uing near the foundation, 

and oft confuming the workmen, made the enter- 
prize frujirate, Raleigh's Hiflory. 
All at once cmploy their thronging darts; 

Bur out of order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes frufrute the defign. Dry. 
2. Null; void. 

Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or 
purpofe, that, the fame being extinct, they fhould 
forthwith utterly become frisirate. Hooker. 


Spenjer. 
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| Frustration. n. f. [ frufratio, Latin; 


from fruffrate.| Difappointment; defeat. 
In fates notorioutly irreligious, a fecret and 
irrefiftible power countermands their deepett pro- 
jects, {plits their counfels, and {mites their moft 
refined policics with frujfration and a curfe. 


South, 
Frustrative. adi. (from frufirate.} 
Fallacious; difappointing. Ainjw. 


Fru'stratory. adj. [from frufrate.] 
‘That makes any procedure void; that 
vacates any former procefs. 

Bartolus refrains this to a frujiratory appeal. 
dylif e. 

FRUSTUM. n. f. [Latin.] A piece cut 
off from a regular figure. 
{cience. 


Fry, n. /- [from froe, foam, Danih. 
Skinner. } 

t. The {warnrof little fifhes jufl produced 
from the {pawn. 

They come to us, but as love draws; 

He fwallow us, and never chaws; 

By him, as by chain’d fhot, whole ranks to die; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Denne, 
Forthwith the founds and feas, each creek and 

bay, 

With fry innumetable (warm, and thoals 

Of fih, that with their fins and thining fcales 

Glide under the green wave in fculls, that oft 

Bank the mid-ica. Milton's Parad. Left. 

The angicr had the hap to draw upa very 
little ith from among the fry. L' Efirange. 

So clofe behind fume promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t? attend their prey ; 

And give no chace, but {wallow inthe fry, 
Wuich through their gaping jaws miftake the 
way. Dryder. 
2. Any {warm of animals; or young peo- 
le in contempt. 

Out of the fry of thefe rakehell horfeboys, 
growing up in knavery and villainy, are their 
kern continually fupphed and maintained. Sper, 

Them before the fry of children young, 
Their wanton {ports and childifh mirth did play, 
And to the maidens founding timbrels fung 

Furry Queen. 

Draw me no conftellations therc, 

Nor dug nor goat, nor bull, nop bear; 
Nor any of that’ monftrous fry 
OF animals that Rock the fky. Oldham. 

Tne young fry muft be held at a diftance, and 

kept under the difcipline of contempt. Collier, 
Fry. 2. f. A kind of feve. 

He dreffeth the duft from malt, by running it 

through asfan o; fry. Moere:mer's Hufbandry. 

To FRY. v.a. { frigo, Latin; frics Welfi; 
frijck, Erle-} To drefs toud by roafting 
it ina pan on the fire. 

To Fry. v. n. 

ie To be roafted ina pan on the fire. 

2. To fuffer the action of fire. 

So when with crackling Hames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottum rile ; 
Above the biims they force then fiery way, 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

Dryden's ened, 


A term of 


3. To melt with heat. 

Spices and gums about them melting fry, 

And, phenixlikeyin that rich neft they die. Wal. 
4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan 
on the fire. 

Oil of {weet almonds, newly drawn with 
fugar, anda little {pice, fpread upon bread toattcd, 
is an excellent nourifher; but then, to keep the 
oil trom frying in the flomach, drink mild beer 
after it. Bacon's Nat. Hifjiory. 

Where no ford he finds, no water f' ies, 

Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 
But (moothly Nide along, and fwell the haar, 
That couric he fteer’d. Dryden's Eneid, 


FUG 
Fry. u. /4 [from the verb.] A difh of 


things tried. 


Fry'iNGraAN. n.f. [ fry and pan.] The 
veffel in which meat is roafted on the fire. 

If I pats by fea, I may chance to fall from 
the fryingpan into the hire. Howel’s Voe, For. 

We underttand by out of the fryingpan into 
the fire, that things go from bad to woife. 

L’ Ejfirange. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of dil- 
tubing a whole ftreet with the «wanking of a 
brafs kettle or a fryingpan. Addifon. 

Zo us. v. a. To put off; to delay by 
falfe pretences; to cheat. It is gene- 
rally written fob. See Fos. 

A hundred mark is along dye for « poor lone 
woman to bear! and I have burne, and borne, and 
borne, and have been juhb'd otf and fubb'd of 
from this day to that day, that it is a thame to 
be thought on. Shakfp. Llenry. 1v. 

Fus. n. f A plump chubby boy. din/w. 
Fu'caten. ad. [ fucatus, Latin. ] 

t. Painted; difguifed with paint. 

-2. Difguifed by falfe fhow. 


COCOS 2. / (Latin.] Paint for the 
face. Not in ufe. 
Women chat 
OF fucus this, and fucus that. Ben Fonfon. 
Thofe who paint for debauchery thould have 
the fucus pulled off, and the coarfenefs underneath 
difcovered, Coliter, 
To Fu'ppre. v. a. [of unknown etymo- 
logy.] To make drunk. 
The table floating round, 
And pavement faithlefs to the fudilled fect. 
Thomfon. 
Jo Fu’ppv_LeE. v. n. To drink to excefs. 
Men will be whoring and /wddling on till, 
L’ Eftrange. 
FUEL. n. /. [from fev, fire, French.] 
The matter or aliment of fire 
This ball be burning and fue/ of fire. Tfaiah. 
This fpark will prove a ragirg fire, 
If wind and jxc’ be brought to feed it with. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vı. 
Mov'd by my charms, with them your Jove 
may cea(c; 
And as the fuel finks, the flame decreafe, 
Prior. 
To Fu'et. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feed fire with combuftible matter. 
And yet fic cannot wafte by this, 
Nor long endure this torturing wrong; 
For more corruption needlefs is, 


To fuel fuch a fever long. Donne. 
Never, alas! the dreadful name 

That fuels the infernal flame. Cowley 

The fuel’d chimney blazes wide. Thomfon, 


2. To lore with firing. A 
Some are plainly æconomical, as that the feat 
Le well watered, and well fuelled. Wotton. 


Peet oOLEMORTE nf. [French.} 
Corruptly pronounced and written philo- 
mot, 


Fueillemorte colour fignifies the colour of wi- 
thered Icaves in autumn. Locke. 


Fuca‘cious. adj. [fugax, fugacis, Latin. } 
Volatile. 

Fuca‘crousness. n. f. [ fugax, Latin. ] 
Volatility ; the quality of flying away. 

Fuca’city. ». f. [fugax, Latin. ] 

1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and faults, which, by their fugacity, 

colour, fmell, tafte, and divers experiments that 


I purpolely made to examine them, were like the 
{alt and fpirit of urine and foot. Boyle. 


2. Uncertainty ; inflability. 
FuGu. interj. [perhaps from giz. ] An ex- 
preflion of abhorrence. Commonly foh. 
Voc. I 
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A very filthy fellow: how odioufly he fmells 
of his country garlick ! fugh, how he ftinks of 
Spain! Dryden's Don Sebafiian. 

FUGITIVE. adj. ( fugitif French 3 fu- 
gitivus, Latin. ] 
1. Not tenable ; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, (till in a boundlefs progrefliun, that can ttop 
no wiere, Locke. 

Happinels, object of that waking dream, 
Which we call hfe, miftaking: fugitive theme 
Or my purfuing veric, tdeal fhade, 
Notional good, by fancy only made. 

2. Unfteady; unflable; not durable. 
3. Volatile ; apt to fly away. 
The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, 


P. icr. 


of many of the more fturcy vegetables, fall off 


for want of the fupply from beneath: thofe only 
which are more tenacious, making a fhift to 
fubftt without fuch recruit. Woodward, 
4. Flying; running trom danger. 
Whilf yet with Partiian blood thy fword is 
warm, 


The fugitive Parthians follow. Shakfpcare. 
The Trojan chicf 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. Milton. 


5. Flying from duty; falling off. 
Cana fugitive daughter enjoy herfelf, while 
her parents ure in tears ? Clariffa. 
6. Wandering; runagate; vagabond. 
The moft malicious furmife was countenanced 
by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician, 
Wotton. 
Fvu'ciTivE. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. One who runs from his ftation or duty, 
Unmarried men are beft friends," beit mafters, 
beft fervants, but not always beft fubjects; for 
they are light to run away, and almoft all fugi- 
tiuss ave of that condition. Bacon, 
Back to thy punifhment, 
Falfe fugitive! and to thy {peed add wings, 
Left witha whip of {corpions I purfue 
Thy ling’ring. Milton's Parad. Lof. 
We undcritand by fome fugitives, that he hath 
commanded 
The gencrals to return with victory, or expceét 
A fhameful death. Denham's Sophy. 
2. One who takes felter under another 


power from punifhment. 

Too many, being mcn of good inheritance, 
are fled beyond the feas, where they live under 
princes which are her majefty’s profeffed enemics; 
and converfe and are confederates with other 
traytors and fugitives there abiding. Spenfer, 

Your royal highnefs is too great and too juĝ, 
cither to want or to receive the homage of rclel- 
livus fugitives. Dryden. 

3. One hard to be caught or detained. 

What mufe but his can Nature’s beauties hit, 
Or catch that airy fugitive, call’d wit. Harte. 

Fu'citivencss. n. f. [from fugitive. } 

1. Volatility; fugacity. 

That divers falts, cmerging upon the analy fis 
of many concretes, are very volatile, is pluin 
from the fugitiveue/s of fult and of sharthhorn at- 
tending in diftillation. Boyle. 

2. Inability; uncertainty. 

FUGUE. 1, f. [French ; from fuga, 
Latin.] In mufick, fome point confilt- 
ing of fous, five, fix, or any other 
number of notes begun by fome one 
fingle part, and then feconded by a 
third, fourth, fifth, and fixth part, if the 
compofition conlifls of fo many; re- 
peating the fame or fuch like notes, fo 
that the feveral parts follow, or come 
in one after another in the fame manner, 
the leading parts {till flying before thofe 
that follow. Harris. 

The reports and fugues kave an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduc- 
tion. Bacor’s Nat, Hifory. 


WSL 


The fkilful orpanift plies his grave ana fancied 
defcant in lofty Jugues. Milton on Education. 
His volant touch 
Infin through all propoitiuns, low and high, 
Fled, and purtu'd tranfverte the refonant fugue, 
Aiitten, 
Long has a race of heroes fill’d the itage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut raze; 
In fongs and airs exprefs tueir martial fire, 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire Addifen, 
FU'LCIMENT. 7 /. [ fulcimen, fuletnentum, 
Latin.) That.on which a body refe, 
which acts or is a¢ted upon at each end, 


as a balance or a lever, 

The power that cquiponderates with any 
weight, muit have the fame proportion unto it, 
as therc is betwixt then fevcral diftances from 
the centre or fulciment. Wilkins, 

Tolusriz. v. a. [ fullandgaeg 
t. To fill till there is no room for more. 
This fenfe is now not ufed. 
Six gatesi’ th’ city, with mafly ftaples, 
And correfpenhive and fudflling bolts, 
Sparre up the fons of Troy. Shabfpsave, 
2. ‘Toanfwerany prophecy or promife by 
performance. 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every fabbath-day, they 
have fu/flled them in condemning him. Atis. 

The fury bath’d them in-cach other’s blood ; 
Then, having fx’d the fight, exulting flics, 
And bears fulfild her promife to the fkics, 

Dryden’s sE net 4, 
3. Toanfwer any purpofe or defign, 
Here nature feems fu/fll'd in all her ends. Mut. 
4. To anfwer any defire by compliance or 
gratification. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop'it a tear, 

Think G whofc fake my brecat that wound cid 
car; 
And faithfully my laft defires fulfil, 
As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dryden, 
5. Toanfwer any law by cbedience. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Roinans. 
This I my glory account 
My exaltation, and my wholc delight, 
‘Yhatthou in me well-pleas'd declar’ft thy will 
Fulfill’, which to fu/f// is all my blifs.  Afe'ece. 
FuULFRA'UGHT. adj. [full and fraught. ] 
Fully ftored, 
Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the fu/fraughe man, the beft endu'd, 
With fome fufpicion. Shakfp. Henry v. 
Fu'LGENCY. n. /. [ fulgens, Latin. ] Splen- 
dour; lullre ; glitter. Lact: 
FuLGENT. adj. { fulgens, Latin.] Shin- 
ing; dazzling; exquifitely bright. 
As from a cloud his fu/gent head, 
And fhape ftar-bright, appcar'd. Mr ‘ton, 

The illumination is not fo bright and fulsenr 
as to obfcure or extinguith all perceptibility of 
reafon. More's Divine Dialogues. 

FU'LGID. adj. [ fulgidus, Latin.) Shin- 
ing; glittering; dazzling. 

Furcrpity. n. f. [from Julgid.] Splen 
dour ; dazzling glitter. Did. 

Fu’tcour. a. /. [ fulgor, Latin.) Splen- 
dour; dazzling brightnets like that of 
lightning. 

Glow-worms alive projet a lufre in the dark ; 
which falgcur, notwithitanding, ccafeth after 
dcath. Brown, 

When I fet my cyes on this fide of things, 
there fhines from them fuch an intelleQual fi 


pour, that methinks the very glory of the Deizy 
becomes vifible through them. More, 


FurGura tion. mf. [ fulguratio, Lat. ] 
The act of lightening. 

Fu’tpiam. a, jJ. A cant word for falfe 
dice. Hanmer. 
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Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd ard 
Fulham’s hold, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. 
Shak [pea-e. 
Yuricinous. adj. [ fuligincux fe, French. 
Suliginofus, Latin. |] Sooty ; {moky. 
Burrage hath an excellent fpirit to reprefs the 
fuliginous vapours of dufky melancholy, and tu 
cure madnefs. Bacon. 
Whereas hiftary fhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginons link of 
lies. Hewel. 


Fu’timarm. n. f- [This word, of which 


Skinner obferves that he found it only 
in this paffage, feems to mean the fame 
with float.) A kind of ftinking ferret. 
The fitcnar, the fulimart, and the ferret, live 
upon the face, and within the bowels of the 
earth. Faltin’ s Angler. 


FULL. adj, [vulle, Saxon ; vol, Dutch. ] 


1. Replete; without vacuity ; having no 
{pace void. 

Better is an handful with quictnefs, than beth 

the hands fui? with travel and vexation of {pirit. 

Ecclefiafes. 

Valley full of chariots. Ijaiah. 

The trees of the Lord are ful? of fap. Fjalms. 

Where all muf fut! or not coherent bs. Pope. 


2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but fu// of warefulne{s. Sidney. 
You fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty and full of view. Shakfp. Cymb. 
Followers, who make themfclves as trumpets 
of the commendation of thofe they foliow, are 
Juli of inconvenience; they taint bufinefs through 
want of fecrecy, and export honour from a man, 
and make him a return in envy. Lacon. 
That muft be our cure, 
To be no more; fad cure; for who would lofe, 
Though full cf pain, tnis intellectual being, 
Thoie thoughts that wander through eternity ? 
Milton. 
Gay religion’s full of pomp and gold. Mil. 
ln that {weet feafon, as in ved I lav, 
I turn’d my weary fide, but ftill in vain, 
Though fu/? of youthful health and pain. D'yan 
He is ful’ of wants which he cannot fupply, 
and compafied about with infirmities which he 
cannot remove. Tilict fon. 
From yon bright heaven our author feich’d his 
Cy 
And paints the paffions that your eyes infpire; 
Full of that flame, his tender fcenes he warns, 
And frames his goddefs by your matellcfs 
charms. Grarville, 


3. Stored with any thing; well fupplied 
with any thing. 
Full of days was he; 
Two ages paft, he liv’d the third to fee. Tickel. 
4. Plump; faginated ; fat. 
A gentleman of a fuli body having broken his 
fkin by a fall, the wound inflamed. sFifeman. 
5. Saturated; fated. 
Jam full of the burnt offerings of rams. [jaiah 
The alteration of {cencs feeds and relieves the 
cyc, before it be ful uf tie fame object. + Bacon, 
6, Crowded with regard to the imagina- 
tion or inemory. 
Every one is fui! of the miracles done by cold 
baths on decaycd and weak conititutiuns. Locke. 
>. That fills or makes full; large; great 
in effect. 
Water digetteth a full meal fooner than any 
liquor. otrduthnep, 
S. Complete; fuch as that nothing fur- 
ther is defired or wanted. 
That day had (een the Judd accomplifhment 
Oí all his travels. Daniel's Civil War, 
What remains, ye gods, 


Rut up and cazer now into fuli biH? Miton. 


PUE 


Being tried at that time only with a promile, 
he gave full credit to that promife, and {til gave 
evidence of his fidelity as faft as occafuns werc 
offered. Hammond’s Prafical Catechijm. 

The refurre€tion of Jefus from the dead hath 
given the world ful? aflurance of another life. 

Tillot pn? 


g. Complete without abatement; at the 


utmolt degree. 
At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamcd. 
Genefis. 
After hard riding plunge the horfes into wa- 
ter, and allow them to drink as they pleafe; but 
gallop them full {peed, to warm the water in 
their bellies. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 


10. Containing the whole matter; ex- 
prefling much. 

Where my ecxpreffions are not fo fill as his, 
cither our language or my art were defective ; 
but where mine are fuler than tis, they are but 
the impreflions which the often reading of him 
have left upon my thoughts Denham, 

Should a man go about with never fo fer ftudy 
to defcribe fuck a natural form of the year before 
the dcluge as that which is at prefent eftablifhed, 
he could {carcely civ it in fo few words, fo ft and 
proper, fo full and exprefs. l¥oodward, 


1I. Strong; not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice ifue from fo 
empty a heart; but the empty veflel makes the 
greateft found. Shakfpeare. 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, 
make al! noifes in the fame more fxi and re- 
founding. Bacon's Nutural Hijlory. 

Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the ful/ refuunding line. 
Pope. 
12. Matures; perfect, 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, faves 
reigned over families of free men; and much 
like were the cafe, if you fuppofe a nation, 
where the culum were that after fuli age the 
fons fhould expulle their Fathers out of their 
poffefons. Bacon, 

So law appears imperfeét, and but given 
With purpote to refign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant. 

Thefe thoughts 
Fil counfel muft mature. 


Milten. 


Milton 


13. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in 
its orb. 
, Towards the fil/ moon, as he was coming 
home one morning, he felt his Ics faulter. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
14. Not continuous, or a full flop. 

Therewith he ended, making a fui! point of a 

hearty fign. Sidney. 
15. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

‘Till about the end of the third century, I do 
not remember to have feen the head of a Roman 
emperor drawn with a fu? face: they always ap- 
peur in profile. Addifen on Medals, 


Fur. a.f. [from the adjeGtive. } 


1. Complete meafure; freedom from de- 
ficiency. 
When we icturn, 
We'll fce thote things affected to the full. Shab. 
He liked the pomp and abfolute authority of a 
gencral weli, and preferved the dignity of it to 
the full. Claren.don 


The picture of Prolemy Philopater is given by 
authors to tne fell. Dryden. 


Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 
Arcemblems, rather than exprefs the fi? 
Of what he fecls. Dryden's Pevfius. 
If where the ru'es not far encugh extend, 
Some lucky licence anfwer to the full 
Th’ intent propus’d, that licence is a rule. Pope. 
2. The higheit tate or degree. 
The fwan’s down feather, 
That ftands upon the {well at fell of tide, 
Neither way inclines. Shad/p. aini, oad Cleopatra, 
3. Tbe whole; the total. 


tUL 

The king hath won, and math fent out 
A fpecdy pow'r to encounter you, my lurd: 
This is the news at fuli. Shak/peare’s Heary tv. 

But what at full I know, thou know'ft no 

part; 
I] knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shijpeare, 
4. The flate of being fatiated. 
When I had fed them tothe fuel.  Feremtal:. 


5. [Applied to the moon ] The time in 
which the moon makes a perfeét orb. 
Brains inrabhits, wooclcocks, and calves, are 
ful'eft in the fud/ of the moon, 
Bort. adv. 


1. Without abatement or diminution. 
- He full 
Refplendent all his Father manifeft 
Exprefs’d. Milton. 

Iq the unity of place they are ful! as {cru- 
pulous; which many of their criticks }imit to 
that very {pot of ground where the play is fup- 
pofed to begin. Dryden's Dramatick Psey. 

A modelit biuth the wears, not form`d by art; 
Fice from deceit his face, and fuil as free lis 

heart. Dryden, 

The mo judicious writer is fometimes mil. 
taken after all his care; but the hafty critick, 
who judges on a view, is ful? as liable to be de- 
ceived. Dryden's Aurengzebe, Preface. 

Since you may 
Eufpect my courage, if I fhould not lay, 
The pawn [ proffer fall be full as guod. Dryden. 
. With the whole effeét. 

‘Tis ticepencil, thrown luckily fid/ upon the 
horle’s mouth to exprets the faam, which the 
painter, with all his ikill, could not perform 
without it. Dryden’ s Dfi c/noy. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compafs of the notes ‘tran, 


Bacon. 


ts 


The diapatfon clofing ful? in man. Dryden. 
Emule er db 
Full iu the centre of the facred wood, 
An arm arifeth of the Rygian Hood, Addl fon. 


Full nineteen failors did the hip convey, 
A inolc of nuneteen dolphins round her play. 


real Addi fon’s Ovid. 
4. Dire&ly. 


Fle met her ful’, but full of warefulnefs. 
Sidney. 
He then confronts the bull, 
And on his ample forchead aiming full, ? 
The deadly firoke defccnding pierc'd the fkull, 
Dryden. 
At length refolv'd, he throws with all his 
force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden. 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adjec- 
tives, to intend or ftrengthen their fig- 
nification, 
Tell me why on your fhield, fo goodly feor’d, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head ? 
Full tively is the fcmblant, though the fubfanec 
dead. Spenjar. 
I was fct at work A 
Among my maids; ful? littl, God knows, 
looxing 
-/E: ber for fuch men or fuch bufinefs. Shakfpeare. 
Full well ye rejeét the commandment. Mark. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d full fad. Aviitcn's Parad, Loft. 
You fuil little think that you muft be the be- 
ginner of the difcourfe yourlelf. More. 
Fuit little thought of him the gentle knight. 
Drydex. 
Ful? well the god his fitter’s envy knew, 
And what her aims and what her arts purfue. 
D rye Me 
There is a perquifite full as honeft, by which 


yourfclf. 
Furt is much ufed in compofition to in- 


flate, or utmolt degree, 


you have the beit part of a bouls of wine for ` 


S swift, 


timate any thing arrived at its higheit l 


F an Ome © 
FULL-BLOWN. ad. [full and blowen. ] 
1. Spread to the utinoft extent, as a per- 
fect bloffom. 

My glories are paft danger; they're jul? blosen: 

Things, that are blaitcd, age but in the bud. 
Denham's Sophy. 

My full-blown youth already fades apace ; 

Of our thort being "tis the thortest (pace! Dryd. 
2. Stretched by the wind to the urmoit 
extent. 

He who with bald Cratinus is infpir’d, 

With zeal and equal indignation fir'd; 
Who at enormous villany turns pale, 
And licers againtt it witan a fudl-blown fail. 
Dryden's Perfius. 
TULL-BO'TTOMED. adj. [ full and bct- 
tom.) Having a large bottom. 
I was obliged to fit ar home in my morning 
osn, having pawned a new fuit of cloaths and 
a full-botiom’. wig for a fum of moncy. 
Guardian. 
Furu-saren. adr, [ fu/l and ear.) Hav- 
ing the heads full of grain. ; 

As fizmesroll'd by the winds confpiring furce, 

O'er ful/-ear'/ corn, or torrents raging courfe. 
Denham, 
[Tuur-ev’ep. ad. [full and eye.} Hav- 
ing large prominent eyes. 
Futt-Fep. adj. [full and fed.) Sated, 
fat ; faginaied. 
Ali asa partridge plump, fuU. fed and fair, 
She form'd this image of well bodied air. Pope. 
Fuur-La’pen. adj. [full and laden. | 
Laden till there can be no more added. 
It were unht that fo excellent a reward as the 
guipel promifes fhould Roop down, like fruit 
upon a fu/l-laden bough, to be plucked by every 
idle and wanton hand. Tillotfon. 

Furt-spreap. adj. [full and fpread.] 
Spread to the utmoft extent. 

How eafy ’tis, when deftiny proves kind, 
With full-fpread fails to run before the wind; 
But thole that ’gainft tif gules laveering go, 
Muf be at once refolv'd and tkilful too. Dryden. 

FuLL-su'MMED. adj. [ full and fummed,] 
Complete in all its parts. 

The cedar ftretched furth his branches, and 
the king of birds nefled within his leaves, thick 
feathered, and with fudl-/ummed wings fattening 
his talons eaft and weit; but now the eagle is 
become half naked. Hotel's Vecal Fereft. 


Jo FULL. v. a. [ fullore, Latin.] To 
cleanfe cloth from its oil or;greafe. 

Fu'tuace. a. f. [from ful] The mo- 
ney paid for fulling or cleanting cloth. 


Fu'ccer. x. f. [ fullo, Latin.} One 
whofe trade is to cleanfe cloth. 
The clothicrs have put off 
The fpin&ers, cardcrs, fuilers, weavers, Shakf. 
His raiment became fhiningy exceecing white 
as fuow; fo as no fuller on earth cin whiten 
them. Mart, 
Fu’trers Earth. n.f. A marl of a clofe 
texture, extremely foft and unctuous to 
the touch: when dry it is of a greyith 
brown colour, in all degrees from very 
pale to almoft black, and generally has 
a greenifh calt in it. The fineft ts dug 
inourowniflaud. Hills Mat. Medica. 
The fuclers eerth ot England very much exceeds 
any yet difcovered abroad in goodnefs ; which is 
one great reafun why the Englith furpafs all other 
nations in the woollen manufacture. sco. ward. 
Fu'trers Thifile, or Weed. n.f. [dipfa- 
cus.) A plant. 
Fu'trery. , f. [from fuller.] The 


place where the trade of a fuller is 
exercifed, 


FUL 
Fu'rtinomity. n.f. [ full and mill.) A 


mill where the water raifes haminers 
which beat the-cloth till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thore ufed for paper 
and fuliingmills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer. 

Fu'tuy. adv. [trom full. ] 

t. Without vacuity. 

2. Completely; without lack; without 
more to be defired. 

There arc many graces for which we may not 
ceafe hourly tə fuc, graces which are in beflow- 
ing always, but never come to be fully had in 
this prefent life; and therefore, when all things 
here have an end, endlefs thanks muff have their 
beginning in a Rate which bringeth the full and 
final fatisfaXion of all fuch perpetual defires. 

Heoker. 

He fully poffeffed the entire revelation he had 
reccived fiom God, and had thoroughly digefted 
it. Locke. 

The goddefs cry’d 
It is enough, l'm fully fatisty’d. 
Fu’pMinant. adi, [ fulminant, French, 
fulminans, Latin.} ‘Thundering ; make 
ing a noife like thunder. 

To FU'LMINATE. v.n. 
Latin; fulminer, French. | 

1. To thunder. 

I cannot fulmrnate nor tonitiuate words 
To puzzle intclicéts ; my ninth lap affords 
No Lycophronian bufkins. Tho. Rando'ph. 

2. To make alond noife or crack. 

Whuilit it was in fufion we catt into it a live 
coal, which prefently kindled it, and made it 
boil and Hath for a pretty while: after which we 
cat in another glowing coal, which made it 
fulminate atreth. Boyle. 

In damps one is called the fuffocating, and the 
other the fudminating damp. Hoodward, 

3. To illue out ecclefialtical cenfures. 
fo Fu'eminate. v. a. To throw out as 
an object of terrour. r 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded 
herc in England, as now fulminated; fu this con- 
ftitution is out of ufe among us in a great mca- 
fure. -dylif cs Parergon. 

FULMINA'TION. n. f. { fulminatio, Latin ; 
fulmination, French, trom SJulminate. | 

1. The act of thundering, 

2. Denunciation of cenfure. 

The fulminations from the vatican were turned 

into ridicule. -dyliffe’s Parergan. 

Fu'eminatory. adj. [ fulmineus, Latin; 
from fulmiaate,} Thundering; ftriking 
horrour. 

Fu’iness. n. /. [from full. ] 

1. The ttate of being filled fo as to have 
no part vacant. 

Your heave-offering fhall be reckoned the 
fulnc/s of the wine-prefs. Numbers, 

Let the fea roar and the fulnefs thereof. Deut. 

To the houfes I wihed nothing more than 
fafety, fulnefs, and freedom. King Charles. 

2. The itate of abounding in any quality 
gcod or bad. 

3. Completenefs; fuch as leaves nothing 
to be defired. 

Your enjoyments are fo complete, I turn 
wifhes into gratulations; and congratulating their 
fudnefs only wilh their continuance. South. 

4. Completenefs from the coalition of 
many parts, 

The king fet forwards to London, receiving 
the acclamations and applaufes of the people as 
he went; which indeed were truc and unfeigned, 
as might well appearin the very demonĝration 
and fulnefs of the cry. Bacon's Henry vir. 


Addijon. 


[ fulmina, 


5. Completenefs; freedom from .defi- 
ciency. , 
In thy prefence is fuluc/t of joy. Pyalms. 


FUM 


He is the half part of a blefed men, 
Lettto be finifhed by fucii as the; 
Aud the a tair divided exceilence, 
Whofe fulnefs of perfeétiop lies in him. 

6. Repletion; faticty. 

I need not inflance in the habitual intem- 
perance of rich tables, nur the evil accidents and 
cHedts of fuinefs, price and luft, wantonnefs and 
foftnefs. Taylor's Rule of living koty. 

7. Plenty; wealth. 
To lapfe in fain fs 
Is forer than to lic for need; and falfhood 
Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shakipeare. 
8. Struggling perturbation; fwelling in 
the mind. 

A principal fruit of friendthip is the cafe and 
difcharge of the fulnefs of the heart, which paf- 
fions of all kinds do caufe and induce. Baron. 

g. Largencis; extent. 

There wanted the fu/nefs of a plot, and variety 
of characters to fornet as it ought; and perhaps 
fomething’ might have been added to the beauty 
of the Ryle, Dryden. 

10. Force of found, fuch as fills the ear; 
vigour of found, 

This fort of paítorul derives almoft its whole 
beauty from a natural eafe of thought and fmooth- 
nefs of verfe; whereas that of moft other kinds 
confifts in the ftrength and fu/ne/s of both. Pope. 

FU’LSOME. ad, [from gulle, Saxon, 
foul. | 
1. Nauleous; offenfire. 

He that brings fu//ome obje&s to my view, 
With nauleous images my fancy fills, 

And all gocs down like oxy mei of fquills. 
Rofcommon. 

How half the youth of Europe are in arms, 
How /u/fome muft it be to ftay behind, 

And die of rank difcafes here at home? Otway, 
2. Kank; grofs: to the {mell. 

White fatyrion is of a dainty fmell, if the 
plant puts forth waite flowers only, and thofe 
not thin or dry, they arc commonly of rank and 
flfome (mell. Bacon, 

3. Luflful. 
He ttuck them up before the fu//:me ewes. 
Shat/peare, 


SAaeyp, 


4. Tending to obfcenity. 

A certain epigram, which is afcribed to the 
emperor, is more fu‘/ome than any paflage T have 
met with in our poet. Dryden, 

Fu'tsomety. adv. [from fulfome.] Nau- 
feoufly; rankly; obfcencly. 

Fu‘tsomeness. n. f. Cfrom fud/ome. ] 

t. Naufeoufnefs. 

2. Rank {mell. 

3. Obfcenity. 


No decency is conficered, no fu‘famen-fc is 
omiftcd, no venom is wanting, as far as duinefs 
can fupply it. Dryden, 

Fu'mADo. n. f. { fumus, Latin.) A fmoked 
hth 


Fith that ferve for the hotter countries, they 
ufed at firt to fume, by ranging them upon 
long fticks one by one, drying them with the 
{moke of a foft and continual fire, from which 
thcy purchated the name of fumadas. Carw. 


Fu'mace. n. f. [from fumus, Latin. J 
Hearthmoncy. Did. 
Fu’marorny. n.f. [ fumaria, Latin; fu- 
meterre, French.] An herb. 
Her fallow lzas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 

Doth root upon. Shukjpeure’s Herry v, 
fo FUMBLE. v. n. [ fommelen, Dutch. | 
1. T'o attempt any thing awkwardly or 

ungainly. 

Our mechanick theis will have their atoms 
never once to have fumbled in theic their motions, 
nor to have produced any inept fyftem. 

Cud worth 
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2. To puzzle; to ftrain in perplexity. 

Am not I a friend to help you out? You 
would have been fumbdiing ùalf an hour for this 
excufc. Dryden's Spani Fryar. 

To play childifhly. 

I faw him frend/e with the fheets, and play 

with Howers, and {mile upon his finger’s end. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 


1 Fu'mste. v. a. To manage awkward- 


ly. 
Fe many farewels as he ftars in heav’n, 

With diftinét breath and confign’d kiffes to 
them, 

Yle famdles up all in ane loofe adicu. 
His greafy bald-pate choir 

Came fumbling o'er the beads, in fuch an agony 

They told ’cm falfe for fear. Dryd. Spani’ Fryar. 


FuMBLER.a. /. [from fumble.] One who 
acts awkwardly. 

Tu™MBuinazy. adv. [from fumdle.] 
an aw! 


3. 


Shakjp. 


In 


xward manner. 
Fume. 2. f. [fumee, French; fumus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Smoke. 
Thus fighting tires a while themf{clves con- 
fume ; 
But ftreight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, 
Tiey firit lay tender bridges of their fum, 
And o’cr the breach in unctuous vapours fly. 
Dryden. 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 
Luve is a moke rais’d with the fume of fighs: 
Being purg'd, a fire (parkling in lovers cyes. 
Shakfpeare. 
It were good to try the taking of fumes by 
pipes, as they do in tobacco, or other things, to 
dry and comfort. Bacon. 
ln winter, when the heat without is lefs, 
breath becomes fu far condenfed as to be vifible, 
Acwing out of the mouth in form of a fume, or 
craffer vapour; and may, by proper veffels, fet 
in a ftrong frcezing mixture, be collected in a 
confiderable quantity. Woodward. 


3. Exhalation from the ftomach. 
" The fumes of drink difcompofe and fiupify the 
brains of a nyan overcharged with it. South, 
Ptung’d in floth we lie, and {nore fupine, 
As fill’'d with fumes of undigetted wine. Dryden. 
Pow'r, like new winc, does your weak brain 
furprize, 
And its mad fumes in your difcourfes rife ; 
But time trefe yiclding vapours will remove : 
Mean while PH tafe the fober joys of love. 
Dryden's Aurengzese. 


q. Rage; heat of mind; pafon. 
The fumes of his pafon do really intoxicate 
and confound his judging and difcerning faculty. 
Scuth. 


. Any thing unfubftantial. 
When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waffel fo convinee, 


That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 


5, Idle conceit; vain imagination. 

Plato's grcat ycar would have fome effect, not 
jn renewing the ttate of like individuals ; for that 
is the fume of thofe, that conceive the celeftial 
bodies have more accurate infiuence upon thefe 
things below, than they have, but in grofs. 

Bacon, 


To lay afide all that may ferri to have a few 
of fumes anc fancies, and to fpceak fulids, a 
war with Spain isa mighty work. Bacon. 
To Fume. v.n, [_fumer, French; fumo, 
Latin. | 
i. To fmoxe. 
Their pray’rs pafs’d 
Dimenfionlefs through heav'nly doors; then clad 
Wich incenfe, where the golden altar fum’d 
Ey the great interceffor ; came in fight 


- Ee turc their father’s thronce Milten. 


F U M 


Prom thence the fuming trail begun to fpread, 
And lambent glorics daac’d about her head. 
Dryden's En, 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band ; 
Some, as the fipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’'d. 
Pope. 
2. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as 


by heat. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feafts, 
Keep his brain fioning. Siakjpeare. 
Silenus lay, 
Whole conftant cups lay fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein. 
Refcommor. 
3. To pafs away in vapours. 
We have 
No anger in our cyes, no ftorm, no lightning : 
Our hate is {pent and fum'd away in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work. Ben Fonfon, 
Their parts are kept trom fuming away by 
their fixity, and alfo by the vaft weight and 
denfity of the atimofpaercs incumbent upon them. 
Cheyne’s Phil, Princ 
The firk frefh dawn than wak’d the gladden'‘c 
race, 
Of uncorrupted man, nor bluth’d to fcc 
The fluggard Ncep beneath its facred beam ; 
For their light flumbers gentle fum'd away. 
p Thomfon's Spring 
. To be ina rage ; to be hot with anger. 
When he knew his rival tree’d and gone, 


moan : 
giound, 


To Fume. wv, a. 
1. To {moke ; to dry in the fmoke. 


Thofe that terve for hot countries they ufed at 
firit to fume, by hanging upon them long thicks 
one hy one, and drying chem with the fmoke of 
Carew, 


a foft fre. 


2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 
She fum’d the temples with an odr’ous Hame, y 
And oft before the facred altars came, 
To pray for him who was an empty name. 
Dryden 


out of the ground. 
3. To difperfe in vapours. 


The heat will fune away moft of the fcent. 


Fume't. n f. The dung of the deer. 


cooks, for the ftink of meat. 
A haunch of ven’ton made her {weat, 
Unlefs it had the right fumr:erte. 


vaporous, 
and nitrous fpirits of aqguafortis. 
nefs ; tendency to fmoke. 


To KU'MIGATE. v. a. 


Latin ; funiger, French. } 


1. ‘lo fmoke; to perfume by fmoke or 


vapour. 

Would thou pveferve thy famih'd family, 
With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 
And break the waxen walls to fave the ftate. 


Dryden's Virgil, 


2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 


FUMIGA'TION. n. f. [ fumigatio, Latin; 


farigation, Fr. from fumigate.] 
1. Scents raifed by äre. 


Fumigations, often repeated, are very benef- 
Arbuthnot. 


cial. 
My fumigation is to Venus, juft 
The fouls. of rofes, and red coral’s duit : 


He (wells with wrath; he makes outrageous 
He frets, he fumes, he Rares, he ftamps the 


The hollow tow’r with clamors ring around. Dryd. 


The fuming of the holes with brimftone, gar- 
lick, or othe: unfavory things, wall drive moles 
Mortimer, 


Mortimer. 


FUMETTE. n. f. (¥rench.}] A word 
introduced by cooks, and the pupils of 


Swift. 
FU MID. ads. [ fumidus, Latin.) Smoky ; 


A crafs and fumid exhalation is cauted from 
the combat of the fulphur and iron with the acid 
Brown. 
Fumrpity. u. f. [from fumid.] Smoki- 

Did. 
[from fuinus, 


Ea N i 
And, laft, to make my funigatisn geod, 
Tis mixt with fparrows brains and pigeons blood. 
TER Dryden. 
2. The application of medicines to the 
body in fumes. 
Fu'miıNGLY., adv. [from fume. } 
ly; in arage. 
That which we move for our better learning 
and inttruétion fake, turneth unto anger and 
choler in them: they gruw altypether out of 
quictnefs with it; they anfwer sumingly, that 
they are afhamed to defile their pens with mak- 
ing anfwer to fuch idle quettions. Hooker. 
Fu'mirer. a. f A plant. See Fuma- 

TORY. 

Why, he was mcteven now, 
As mad as the vext tea; finging aloud, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow weeds. 
Shukfpeare 

Fu’mMous. ae [ fumeux-/e, French ; from 
Fu'my. fume.) Producing fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir’d torch, 
And puff'd the funy god from out his break : 
Ev’n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play ; 
More lucky had it lafted ’till the day.  Dry-tea. 

Fun. a. f. [cd low cant wordi Sport; 
high merriment ; frolickfome delight. 

Don’t mind me, though, for all my fun and 


Angri- 


jokes, 
You bards may find us bloods good-natur’d 
folks. More. 


Fu'xction. n. f. [ fundio, Latin. ] 
1, Difcharge ; performance. 

There is hardiy a greater difference hetween 
two things than there is between a reprefenting 
commoner in the fundies of bis public callings 
and the fame perfon in common hfe. Swift. 
. Employment ; office. 

The miniltry is nut now bound to any one 
trib: : now nonc is fecluded from that fuméion of 
any degree, ftate, or calling. Whitgift. 

You have paid the keav’ns your funérisn, and 
the prifoner the viry other debt of your calling. 

Shas fpearc's Meafure for, Measures 

Nor was it any policy, or obitimacy, or par- 
tiality of aficction either to the men ort ci fusce 
tion, which fixed me. King Charles, 

This double funéion of the goddets gives a 
confidcrabic light and beauty to the ode which 
Horace has addreffed tu her. Addi for, 

Jet not thele indignities di‘courage us from af- 
ferting the juf privileges and pre-eminence of 
our holy funé?ion and charafer. Atterbury, 

3. Single a&t of any office. 

Without difference thofe fundicns cannot, in 
orderly tort, be exccuted. Hecker. 
They nave feveral offices and prayers againik 
fre, tempelts, and efpecially for the ccad, in 

which func ians they ufe facerdotal garments. 
Stilling feer. 


to 


4. Trade ; occupation. 
Fullow your furéicn; go, and batten on co!d 
bits. Shakfpeare. 
ç. Office of any particular part of the body.. 
Tne budics of men, and other animals, are 
exccllently well fitted for hfe and motion; and 
the feveral parts of them well adapted to their 
partretdar funTions. Bentley's Sermons, 
6. Power; faculty : either animal or in- 
telleCtual. 


Tears in his eyes, diftraGtion in his afped, 
A broken voice, and his whole fuévor fuiting 
With forms to his conceit. Shak/peare’s Hamlet 
Nature feems 
In all her funt icons weary of herfelf: 
My race of glory run, and race of hame; 

And I thall fhortly be with tnem that reft. alten. 
Whatever warms the heart, or hils the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions fpread, 

Imagination plies her dang’rous art, 

And pours st all upon the peccant part. Popes 
yet arc their difeates confiftent with the common 
junctions of lifc, cirkuthast, 


Though every human conittitution is morbidly.” 


Kt 


. FUN 


Funn. n. f- [fend, French; fundo, a 
bag, Latin.) 

1. Stock ; capital ; that by which any ex- 
pence is fupported, 

He touches the paffons more delicatcly than 
Ovid, and performs allthis out of his own fund, 
without diving into the arts and {cienccs fora 
fupply. Dryden. 

Part muf he left, a fund when foes invade, 
And part employ’d tu roll the watry tide. Dry. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thole 
who truit entirely to the flock or fund of their 
own realon, advanced indeed, but not over:aid by 
commerce with looks. Swift, 


2, Stock or bank of money. 

As my chate has been hitherto cither toft upon 
feas, or fluctuating in funds, it is now Axed in 
fubitantial acres. Addi fon. 

FIUNDAMENT. n. f. [ fundamentuny, 
Latin.] he back part of the body. 
FunDaMENTAL. adj. | fundamentalis, La- 

tin, from fundameni.] Serving tor the 
foundation ; that upon which the relt is 
built ; effential; important ; not merely 
accidental. 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and 
fundamental caufe of the moft grievous war is 
not like to be take: from the earth. Raleigh. 

You that will be lefs fearful than cifcrect, 
Toat love the fundamental part of Ilate, 
More than you donbt the charge of 't. Shal/p. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, thought the fucceilion fhonld go 
to the neat heir, according to the furdamental 
laws of the kingdom, as if the latt king were 
actaally dead. Swift's Exaninsr 

Gain fome general and fundamental truths, 
both in philutuphy, in religion, and in human life. 

Watts. 

Such we find thcy are, as can controul 
The fervile actions of our wav'ting foul, 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will ; 
Their ills all built on lite, that fundamental ill. 
Prior. 

Yet (omc there were among the founder few, 
Of thofe who Icfs pretum’d, and better knew, 
Who dur affert the jufter ancient caufe, 

And bere reftor’d wit’s fundamental laws. Pope. 


FUNDAMENTAL. 2. f. Leading propo- 
fition; important and effential part 


which is the groundwork of the reft. 

We propote the quettion, whether thofe who 
hold tne fundamentals of faith may deny Chritt 
damnable in refpeét of fuperitructures and con- 
fequences that arife from them. South. 

It is avery juli regrouch, that there fhould be 
fo much violence and hatred in religious mat- 
ters among men who agree in all frondamentals, 
and only differ in fome ceremonics, or mere 
fpeculative points. Swift. 

FUNDAME'NTALLY. adv. [from funda- 
mentai.) Eflentially ; originally. 

As virtue is fcated fundamentaliy in the in- 
tellet, fo perfpectively in the fancy; fo that 
vittuc is the force of rcafon, inthe conduct of our 
actions and pafhons to a good end. Grew. 

Religion is not only ufeful to civil fuciety, but 
fundamentally necefary to its very birth and con- 
titution Benticy. 

The untimited power placed furdamental/y in 
the body of a people, the legiflators endeavour to 
depofie in fuch hands as would preferve tic 
people. Swift. 

PU NERAL. 7. f- [ funis, Latin; fune- 
railles, French. | 

1. The folemnization of a burial; the 
payment of the laft honours to the dead ; 
obfequies. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the ref, 
Come I to fpeak in Crlar’s funeral. Stuk(peare. 

All things that we ordained feftival, 


‘Yurn from their office to black funeral, Saat/p. 


FUR 


He that had caf out many unburied, had nore 
to mourn for him, nor any folemn fartra’s, nor 
fepulchre with his fathers. 2 Mae 

No widow at nis funera? hall weep, Sandys. 


2, The pomp or proceffion with which 
the dead are carried. 

The long fun'ra’s blacken all the way. Pope. 

You are fumctimes defirous io ice a funeral 

pafs by in the ftrect. Swift. 
ge Burial ; interment. 

May he find his funeral 
Ith’ (ands, when he before nis day Mall fall. 
Denham. 
Tu'nerar. adj. Ulied at the ceremony 


of interring the dead. 
Our intruments to melancholy bells, 
Our wedding chear to a fad funeral feat. Shak/p. 
Let fuch honours 
And funeral rites, as to bis buth and virtues 
Are due, be firtl perform’d,  Denhtam’s Sephy, 
Thy hand o‘er towns the fun’ra/ torch difplays, 
And forms a thoufand ills ten thoufand ways. 
Dryden. 
Fune/rear. adj, (funerea, Latin.] Suit- 
ing a funeral; dark ; difmal. 
But if his foul hath wing’d the deftin’d Aight, 
Inhabitant ot decp difaflrous night, 
Homeward with pivus fpeed repais the main, 
To the pale hade funereal rites ordain. Pepe. 
Funoco'siry.». J. [from fungus.} Un- 
folid excrefcence. Dia. 


Fu'xcovs. adj. | from fungus.) Excre- 


fcent ; {pongy ; wanting firmnefs. 

It isvten employed to keep down the fungsus 
lips thet fpread upon the bone; but it is much 
more painfulthan tne efcharotick medicines. Sharp. 

FUNGUS. ‘aafaa [Vatin.] Stuictly a 
mufhroom : a word uled to exprefs fuch 
excrefcences of flefh as grow ont upon 
the lips of wounds, or any other exere- 
fcence from trees or plants not naturally 
belonging to them ; as the agarick from 
the larch-tree and auriculz Judz from 

, elder. Quincy. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet as the 
Abies Ie igthe too much, are tou fluid, and pro- 
duc fungufes, ov as they harden and produce 
callonties atrbuthnot on Diet 

Tis eminence ts compofed of little points, or 
granula, called fungus, or proud feth. Sharp. 


FU'NICLE. n. f. [ funiculus, Latin.} A 
finall cord ; a fmall ligature ; a fibre. 
Funrcutar. ad: ( funtculaire, French, 
from funtcle.} Contilting of a {mall cord 

or fibre. 

Fennec nif. ‘Ajtink. A-lowpverd. 

Fu’NNEL. n. fe (infundibulum, latin; 
whence fundille, funale, funnel.) 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
defcending from it, throngh which 
liquors are poured into veilels with nar- 
row mouths; a tundith. 

If you pour a glut of watcr upon a bottle, it 
receives little of it; but with a funne!, and by 
degrees, you hall fill many of them. Ben Yoafan, 

Some the long funnels curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingeited meats with cafe detcend. 

Biackmore. 

The outward cas or auricula is made hollow, 
and contracted by degrees, to draw the found 
inward, to take in as much as may be of it, as 
we ule a funnel to pour liquor intoany vette! Ray, 

2. A pipe or paflage of communication, 

Towards the middle are two large funnels, 
hored through the roof of the grotto, to let in 
ght or freh air, Addijon, 

FUR. n. f. [ fourrure, French. ] 

t Skin with foft hair with which gar- 


FUR 


ments are lined for warrath, or covered 


for ornament. 

December mult he exypre td with a horrid and 
fearful countenance; as alto at his back a bundle 
of holly, holding in fur mittens the tign of cipri- 
cori. Peacham on Drawing. 

Tis but drefing up a bird of prey in his cip 


and fars to make a judge of nim. _ L’ Eflranye. 
And lorely gout wrapt up in far, 
And wheezing «finma, loth ro ttir. Swift. 


2. Soft hair of beats found in cold coun- 


tries, Where nature provides coats fuita- 

ble to the weather; hair in general. 
This night, wherein tne cubdrawn bear would 

cuuch, 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry, unbonnsited he runs, 

And bids what will take all. Shué/p. King Lear. 
Such animais as feed upon felh qualify 1, 

the. one by fwallowing the han or fur of the 

bealts they prey upon, the other by devouring 

fome part of the feathers of the birds they gorge 

theanfelwes with. Ray on the Creation. 


3. Any moilture exhaled to fech a degree 


as that the remainder {ticks oa the part. 
Methinks [ am not right in ev'ry part; 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart: 
My puife unequal, and my breath is ttrong ; 
Belides a nithy fur upon my tongue. $ Dryden. 
Jo Fur. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To line or cover with ficins that have 
foft hair. 

How mada fight it was to fec Damctas, like 
rich tifuc furred with lambfkins ? Sidney. 

Through tatter’d cloaths {mall vices do ap- 

pear; 
Robes and furr`d gowns hide all. Siakfpeare, 

You arc ror dreams and tlumbers, brother prieit, 
You fur your gloves with reafons.  Shak/peare. 

2. ‘To cover with foft matter. 

To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it 
under the bottom of a latten bafon; and, as it grow- 
eth to be furred and black within, itrike it with a 
fcather into fome fhell. $ Peachan, 

Three filters, mourning for their brother's lofs, 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furr’d with mofs. 

Diyaen, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips. 

A dungcon wide and horrible ; the walls 
On all ñdes furr’d with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. otd.tijor, 

Fur. adv. [It is now commonly written 
ere “Ayagoaltances 
The white lovely dove 
Doth on her wing her utmolt rwiftnefs prove, 
Finding the gripe of faulcon herce not fur. Sianev, 


Fur-wrouGut. adi. [ far and wrought.) 


Made of fur. 
Silent along the mazy margin ftray, 
And with the fur-wroughe fly delude tne prev. 
Gay’s Pa? 
Fura’ctous. adi. [ furax, Latin,] Thiev- 
ilh ; inclined to iteal. Did. 
FORA CITN. 2. [from furax, Latin. ] 
Dilpelition to theft ; thievithnefs. 
Fu’RBELow. n. /. A piece of Ruff plait- 
ed avd puckered together, either below 
or above, on the petticoats or gowns of 
women. This, likea great many cther 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 
Prev DiS, 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow 
To change a flounce, or adda furbelow. Page, 
To Fu'rBELow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To adorn with ornamental appendages 
of dreds. 
When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air; 
To break thcir points, vou turn their force, 
And fer deiow the piaia discourte. Priv, 


HUIR 


She was flounced and furbelowed; every ribbon 
was crinkled and every part of ker garments in 
curl. ttdd' fon, 

foFvu'reiss. v. a. [ fourbir, Freach.} To 
burnifh ; to polifh ; to rub to brightnefs. 
It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 
And furbi new the name of fohn o'Gaunt. 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 11 
Furbif: the {pears, and put on the brigandines. 
Jeremiah. 

Some others who fur! if up and reprint his old 
ertours, hold that the futferings of the damned 
are not to be, ina ftridt fenfe, cternal; but that, 
after a certain period of time, there fhall be a 
gencral caol-dclivery of the fouls in prifon, and 
tuat not a farther execution, but a final rcleafe. 

South 

As after Numa’s peaccful reign, 

Tire martial Ancus did the tceptre wicld ; 

Furbi;ù’d the culty {word again, 
Refum'd the long-forgotten fhicld, 

And led the Latins to the dufty feld. 
Inferior minifters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war; 
And fend him forth again, with furbi% d arms. 

Dryden. 
Fu'reisner. n. fe [ fourbiffeur, French ; 


from surbi/b.] One who polifhes any 
thing, 

EUre. TLOxN® 1 [ furca, Latin.] 
Forkinefs; the ftate of fhooting two 
ways like the blades of a fork. 

When ftags grow old they grow lefs branched, 


and firt lofe their brow-antleve, or lowch furca- 
zians next the head. Brown. 


FURFUR.- 12. a (Latin.] Hulk’ ,or 
chaff, fcurff or dandruff, that grows 
apon the fkin, with fome likenefs to 
bran, Quincy 

Furrura ceous. ad. { furfuraceus, La- 
tin.) Hufky ; branny; fcaly. 

FOOU wiady. lefuriedc; 
Juriofus, Latin. ] 

t. Mad ; phrenetick. 

No man did ever think the hurtful aétions of 
furious men and innocents to be punifhable. 
Hooker 

2. Raging; violent; tranfported by paf- 

ficn beyond realon. 
Who can be wife, amaz’d, temp’rate and furi- 
ous 
Loyal Maal in a moment ? No man. 
Shak/peare’s Macbeth 
To be furicus, 
Js to he fiighted out of tear: and in that mood 
The dove will peck the eftridge. Shakfpeare. 
Noife, other than the found of dance or fong, 


Torment, and ioud lament and furious rage. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


French; 


3. Violent ; impetuonfly agitated. 
With elamour thence the rapid currents drive, 
Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. 
Milton. 
Fu’riousty. adv. [from furious. | Mad- 
ly ; violently ; vehemently. 
Which when his brother taw, fraught with 
great grict 
And wrath, he to him leapt furionfly, Fairy Q 
-They obferve countenance to attend the prac- 
tice; and this carries them on fusioufly to that 
which of themfelves they are inclined. South. 
She heard not half, fo fusinufly fhe fics ; 
Fear gave her wings. Dryden. 
Fu'rioussess. n. fe [from furious. | 
Phrenfy ; madneis; tranfport of pamon. 
ForPur tem wan | frefler, Trench. ¢ yo 
draw up ; to contract. 
When fortune fends a ftormy wind, 
Then thew a brave and prefent mind ; 
And when with too indulgent gales 
Sne {wells too much, then fus! thy fails. Creech. 


Fu rona. af. [paplang, Saxon.] A 


FUR 


meafure of length; the eighth part of a 
mile. 

Ifa man ftand in the middle of a fcld and 
fpeak aloud, he hall he keard a furlong in round, 
and that in articulate founds. ioe 

Coming within a few furlongs of the temple, 
they pailed through a very thick grove. Add fon. 

Fu’rroucu. a. f. (verbef, Dutch.} A 
temporary difmiffion from military fer- 
vice; a licence given toa foldier to be 
abfent. ° 

Brutus and Cato might difcharge thcir fouls, 
And give them /ar/o’s for another wortd ; 

But we, like (entries, 2re oblig’d to tand 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appuinted hour. 
è Dryden. 

Fu’RMENTY. n. f. [More properly fru- 
menty or frumety, of frumentum, Latin.) 
Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 

Remembcr, wife, therefore, though I do it nstp 
The fecd-cake, the paities, and furmenty pot. 


Tuffer. 
Fu'rnace. a. f. [ furnus, Latin.] An 
enclofed fireplace. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may finge yourfelf. S428/p. Hesry viri 
The fining pot is for filver and the furnace for 
gold. Proverbs. 
We have alfo furnaces of great diverfities, that 
keep great diverfity of heats. Bacon, 
The kings of Spain have crected divers furnaces 
and forges, for the trying and fining of their gold. 
ribbi. 
Whofo falleth net down and worfhippcth, 
fhall the fame hour be cait into the múdft of a 
burning fhery furnace. Daniel. 
A dungeon horrible, on all fides around, 
As one great furnace, Aami’d. Milton 
To Fu’rnace. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To throw out as {parks from a furnace. 


A bad word. 
He furnaces 
The thick fighs from him. Shakfp. Cymbeline. 
To EURNNISH ». a. [ fournir, French. } 
r. To fupply with what is necefiary to a 
certain purpofe. 


How I fhall take her from her father’s houfe ; 
What gold and jewels the is furniji'd with. - 
Shak /peare. 
His trainirg fuch, 
That he may furn‘/é and initruct great teachers, 
And never feek for aid out of himfelf, Si:akfp. 

Thou fhalt furnijk him liberally out of thy 
flock. Deutercnomy. 

Come, thou ftranger, and furnifi a table, and 
fecd me of that thou haft ready. Ecclefiafticus. 

Auria, having driven the Turks from Corone, 
both by fea and land, furmyhed the city with 
corn, wine, victual, and powder. Knolles’ Hiflory. 

I fhall not neca to heap up inftances; every 
one’s reading and converiation will fufliciently 
furnish him, if he wants to be better stored. Leche. 

2. To give; to fupply. 

Thele fimpie ideas, the matcrials of all our 
knowledge, are fuggefted and furnijred to the 
mind only by theie two ways, fenfation and rc- 
fiectioa. Locke. 

It is not the ftate, but a compact among pri- 
vate perfons, that hath furni/red vut thele leveral 
remittances. stddijon. 

3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. 
Something deeper, 
Whcereof perchance thefe are but furnihings. 
Shak/peare. 

Plato entertained fome of his friends at din- 
ner, and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatly 
and coft!y furnifhed. Diogenes came in, and 
got up upon the bed, and trampled it, faying, I 
trample upon the piide of Plato. Plato mildly 
anf{wered, But with greater pride, Diogenes. 

Racon’s shpsphth. 

We were ted into another great room, furnijhed 

with old infcriptions. ddd: fon on Italy. 


Ww 


She hath dire@ed - 


WE R 


4. To equip; to fit out for any under 


taking. 
Will your lordthip lend me a thoufand pounds 
tu furnish me ? Shak/peare’s Henry iv. 
Ideas, forms, and intellects, 
Have furni’ d out three dif rent fe&ts. Prior. 
Doubticfs the man Jefus Chrift is furnihed 
with fuperior powers to all the angefs in heavcn, 
becaufe he is employed in fuperior work. Farri. 
s. To decorate; to fupply with orna- 
mental houfehold tuff. 
The wounded arra would furni% all their 
rooms, 
And bleed for ever fcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 
Fu/rnisuer. m f. [ fournifeur, French ; 
from furnifh.] One who fupplies or fits 
out. 
Furniture. n. f. [ fourniture, French ; 


from furni/b. | 
1. Moveables; goods put in a houfe for 
ufe or ornament. 

No man can tranfport his large retinue, his 
fumptuous fare, and his rich furniture into 
another world. South. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice ; thcir 


furniture is not very rich, if we except the pic- 


tures. dddijon. 
2. Appendages. ; ry 
By a general conflagration mankind fhall be 
deftroyed, with the form and all the furniture of 
the earth. Tiiletfon. 
3. Equipage ; embellifhments; decorations. 
Young Clarion, with vauntful luttyhed, 
Aftcr his guile did cait abroad to fare, 
And thereto ’gan his furnitures prepare. Spenfer. 
The duke is coming : fee the barge be ready, 
And ft it with fuch furniture as fuits 
Tie greatnefs of his perfon. Shat/p. Henry viir. 
The ground mult be of a-mixt brow, and 
large enough, or the horfe’s furniture muft be of 
very fenfible colours. Dryden, 
FU RRIER. n. fe [from fur.] A dealer 
in furs. 
Fu/rrow. n. f. [punh, Saxon. ] 
1, A finall trench made by the plough for 


the reception of feed. 
Wheat muł be fowed above furrozv before 
Michaelmas. Mortimer. 
Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows 
broke, 
And oxen labour’d firft beneath the yoke. Dryd. 


2, Any long trench or hollow: as a 
wrinkle. 
My lord it is, though time has plow'd that 
face 
With many furrows fince I faw it frf; 
Yer I'm too well acquainted with the ground 
quite to forget it. Dryd. & Lee's Oedipus. 
FU'RROW-WEED. n. /. [ furrow and weed. | 
A weed that grows in furrowed land. 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow- weeds. 
Shuk/{peare. 


To Fu'rrow. wv. a. [from the noun; 
yypian, Saxon. | 
1. To cut in furrows. 
While tse ploughman near at hand, 
Whiftles o'er the furrow'd land. Mi Mon. 
2. To divide in long hollows. 
No briny tear has furrow'd her fmooth cheek. 
n Suckling. 
The biilows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and tmooths its furrow’ d face. 
Dryden, 
. To make by cutting. l 
There go the fhips that furrow out their way $ 
Yea, th.re of whales cnurmous fights we fec. 
Wetton, 
Fu'rry. adj. [from fur. ] 
1. Covered with fur; dreffed in fur. 
From Volgar’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. Feiten, 
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2. Confifting of fur. 
Sucteh out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake, 
And winter from thy furry mantle hake. Dryid. 
Notarm’d with horns of arbitrary might, 
Or claws to tize their furry {poils in Aight! Dryd. 

FURTHER. aaj. (from forth, not from 

Jar, as is commonly imagined ; forth, 
further, furthef, corrupted from forther, 
Jorthef, Fopoep, Saxon. Forther is 
uled by tir Zhomas More. See FORT 
and Fartuer, of which the examples 
are to be referred toin this word. ] 

1. Ata greater diftance. 

2. Beyond this. 

What farther need nave we of witnelf:s: 
Matthew. 
Satan kad journey’d on, penfive and flew: 
But further way found none, fo thick intwin'd, 
As one continu’d brake, the undergrowth 
Oj thrubs and tangling bufhes nad perplea’d 
All path of man or beaft that pafs’d that way. 
Nailton. 
Their carneft eyes they Ax'd, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now ris’n, to work them further woe or hame. 
ba Milton. 
IT may mect 
so waad'ring fpint, fiom him to draw 
\ hat furs her would be lcearn’d. ~ Melton. 
is f ; 

3. Further has in fome fort the force of a 
fubftantive in the phrate zo further, for 
nothing further, 

Let this anpeafe 
Thy doubt, fince human reach no further Knows, 
Milton. 
To a 


DTU'RTHER. adv. [frome ferth.] 


greater diftance. 
And the angcl of the Lard went further, and 


food in a narrow place. Numbers. 
To Fu'rrHer. v.a. [from the adverb ; 
popöpian, Saxon.] To put onward; 
to forward; to promote; to counte- 
nance; toalill; to help. 
Things thus fet inorder, in quict and reft, 
Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee bef. 
Tufjer. 
Could their fond fuperflition have furthered fo 
great attempts without the mixture of a truc per 
fuafion concerning tne irrefiflible force of divine 
power. liccker. 
Grant not, O Lord, the defies of the wickcd; 
further not his wicked device. Pfalas. 
This binds thee then to further my dchga, 
As Lam bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 


FurTHERANCE. n. J. [from further, ] 
Promotion; advancement ; help. 

The Gauls learned them niit, and ufed them 
only for the furtherance of their trade and private 
bufinets, Spenfer, 

Our diligence muft fearch out al! helps and 
jurtherances of direétion, which icriptures, coun- 
cils, fathers, hiltorics, the laws and practices of 
ail churches afford. Hooker, 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, 
he fecketh furtherance of him that hath no man- 
ner cf power. locker. 

Cannot my body, nor blood facrifice, 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? Shakfp. 

If men were minced tu live righteoufly, to 
believe a God would be no hindrance or prejudice 
to any fuch defign, but very much for the ad- 


vancement and furticrance of it. Tillo: fon. 
FuU'RTHERER. n.f. [from further.]. Pro- 
moter; advanccr. 


That carneit favourcr and fcertherer of God's 
' truc religion, that faithful fervitor to his prince 
and country. Afeka. 


Fu'rtuermorr. adv, [further and 
more.) Moreover; beñdes. 
This ring 1 do accept moft thankfully, 
And fo, l pray you, tell him : furthermore, 


K: Or 


I pray you, thew my youth old Shyluck's houfe. 
Shukfprare, 

Fu'RTIVE. ad. [ furtive, French; furti- 
aus, Latin.} Stolen; gotten by theft. 

Or do they, as your tehemes, I thisk, have 

fhown, 
Dart furtive beams and glory not thei: own, 
acl lervants to that touice of hight, the fun? 
Prior 
Tu RUNCLE. ». f. [ furoncle, Trench; fu- 
runcelus, Lain.) A bile; an angry 
pultule. 

A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, 
and inflamed; and asit incieafeth, it rifech up 
with an acute head, and fometmes a puftule ; 
and then itis more inflamed and painful, when 
it aitives at its Rate, which is about the cighth or 
or ninth day. . IFifeman. 

Fuser w JE [ furor, Latin; fureur, Fr.) 

t. Madnefs. 

2. Rage; pafilon of anger; tumult of 
mind approaching to madnefs. 

l do oppofe my patience to his fury; and am 

arm'é 
To fuffer with a quictnefs of fpirit 
. The very tyranny and rage of his.  Shakfpeare. 

He nath given me to know the natures of 

living creatures, and the furics of wiid beats. 


hi ifdom. 


. Enthuliafm ; exaltation of fancy. 
Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with 

a divine fury infpired: and her voice would, in fo 

beloved an occafion, fecond her wit. Sidney. 
A fybil, that had nummber’d in the world 

The fun to courfe two hundred compaffes, 

In her prophcticx fury few'd the work. Shakfp. 
Greater than human kind the feem’d to look, 

And with an accent more than mortal {poke ; 

Her flaring eyes with (parkling fury roll, 

When all the god came rufhing on her foul. 

Drydens Æneid. 


4. [from furia, Latin.] One of the 
deities of vengeance; and thence a 
flormy, turbulent, violent, raging wo- 
man. 

The fight of any of tne houfe of York, 
Is asa fury to torment my foul, Shak/peare. 
It was the moft proper place for a fury to make 
herexit; and I belicve every readet’s imagination 
is pleafed, when he {ces the angry goddefs thus 
finking in a temp:ft, and plunging herfelf into 
hell, amieft fucn a fcene of horror and confufion. 
siddifon on Italy. 


FURZ. n.f. [ pirr, Saxon; genifla fpi- 
nofa, Latin.) Gorfe; gofs. i 
The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, 
which are of the’ pca-bloom kind, are difpofed 
in thort tnick fpikes, which are fucceeded by 
fhoit conmpreficd pods, in each of which are con- 
tained thicc or four kidney-fhaped feeds. Miiler. 
Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 
Beth timber and jurzin, the turf and the cole. 
k Tuffer. 
For fewel, there growsth great ftore of furze, 
of which the thrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew, 
We may Know, 
And when to reap the grain, and when to fow, 
Or when to tell the furzes. Dryden's Virgil 
F’urzy. adj. [from furze.] Overgrown 
with furze; full of orfe. 
Wide through the furzy fietd their route they 
take, 
Their Lleeding bofoms force the thorny braa 
ray. 


Fusca’tion. n. f. [ fufeus, Latin.] The 
at of darkening or obfcuring. Didi, 

To FUSE. v.a. [ fundo, fufum, Latin. ] 
To melt; to put iuto fulion; to liquify 
by heat. 


PRUS 


To use. v. n. To be milted; to be ca- 
pable'of being liquiñed by heat. 

Fu’ste, nef. [fufeau, French. } 

1. The cone round which is wound the 
cord or chain of a clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance i by 
the metion of the next wheel, and that by the 
motion of tne next, and that Ly tue motiun of the 
fufeey and tiat by the motion of the fpring : the 
whole frame of the watch carries a reafunable- 


nefs in it, the paflive impreMfion of the intcileQual 
idea that was inthe artit. Hate. 


2. A firclock [from ffili, French); a 
{mall neat mufket. his is more pro- 
perly written fufil, 

3: Fuste of a bomb or granado fhell, is 
that woich makes the whole powder or 
compolition in the fhell take tie, to do 
the defigned execution. ? Vis ufually a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 
or fome fuch matter; and is intended 
to burn no longer than is the time of 
the motion of the bomb from the mouth 
of the mortar to the place where it is to 
fall, which time Anderfon makes twen- 
ty feven feconds. 

4. Track of a buck. Ainfworth, 

Fu’stBLe. adj. [from fu/e.} Capable of 
being melted ; capable of being made 
liquid by heat. 

Colours atforded by metalline bodies, either 
colliquate with, or otherwife pexctrate into other 
bodies, efpscially fu/ible ones. Boyie. 

Busiprgemy. a. 7. [from fufible.] Capa- 
city of being melted ; quality of grow- 
ing liquid by heat. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or at leatt a fufibility, fecm 
to have refolved it into a nobler ufc. Merron. 

The bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for 
out of the depths ofte carth, are the metals which 
are diftinguifhed from other bodies by their 
weight, fufbisity, and malleablenets. Locke. 

Fv'sit. adi. (file, French; fufilis, La 
tin, ] 

1, Capable of being melted; liquifiable 
by heat. 

Some, lefs fkilful, fancy thefe {capi that occur 
in moft of the larger Gothick buildings of Eng- 
land are artificial; and will have it, that they 
are a kind of fufil marble. Woodward, 


. Running by the force of heat. 
The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds picpar’d ; from which he form'd 
Firit his own tools: then, what might elie be 
wrought 


Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milton’s Parade Lyi. 
Perpetual flames, 
O'er fand and afhes, and the ftubborn fint, 
Prevailing, turn into a fu/i/ fea. Phiips. 
Pusri ye/ids Wrench] 


1. A firelock ; a fmall neat musket. 


2. [In heraldry; from fufus, Latin. | 
Something like a fpindle. 

Fufils muft be made long, and fmall in the 
middle; in the ancicnt coat of Montaguc, argent 
three fu/ils in fefe gules. Peachum on Blazing. 

Fu’stLier. x. f. | from fufil.] A foldier 
armed with a ful; a mufketeer. 

Fu’stox. a. f [fufio, Laun; fufca, 
French. ] 

1. The a& of melting. . 

2. The ftate of being melted, or of -ran- 
ning with heat. 

Metals in fujficn do not flame for want of a 
copious fume, except fpelter, which fumes co- 
pioufly, and thereby tiames. Newsen's Opt, 


Flarris. 


to 
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Fuss. nef. [A low cant word.] <A tu- 
mult; a bufle. 

End as it befits your ftation ; 

Come to ufe and application; 
Nor with fenates keep a fufs : 
I fubmit, and anfwer thus. 

k UST. fee les French: | 

1. Thetrunk or body of a column. 

2. [from fuffe, French.) A ftrong fmell, 
as that of a mouldy barrel. 

To Fust. v.n. [fromthe noun.} To 
grow mouldy; to fmell ill. 

BUSTIAN, = n®/. [ futaine, French ; 
from fu/fe, a tree, becaufe cotton grows 
on trees. | 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cot- 
ton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 

Is {upper ready, the houfe trimm'd, the ferving- 
men in their new fudian and their white ttock- 
ings? Shakfpeare. 

2. A high {welling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts, or of words 
and ideas ill affociated ; bombaft. 

Nor will you raife in me combuftion, 

By dint of high heroick fu/fian, Hudibras. 

What fugian have I heard thefe gentlemen find 
out in Mr. Cowlcy’s odes! In general I will fay, 
that nothing can appear more beautiful to me 
than the ftrength of thofe images which they 
condemn. Dryden. 

Fuffian is thoughts and words ill forted, and 
without the leaft relation to each other. Dryden. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the clofe, 
Ort rife tu fufiian, or defcend to profe. Smith 

Fu'stran. adi. [from the noun, J 

1. Made of fuftian. 

2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ri- 
diculoufly tumid: ufed of ftyle. 

When men argue, th’ greatcft part 
O° sh’ conteft falls on terms of art, 

Until the fuflian tutt be fpent, 
And then they fallto th' argument. Hudibras. 

Virgil, if he could have feen the firft verfes of 
the Sylva, would have thought Statius mad in his 
fufizan defcription of the ftatue on the brazen 

: horfe. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 
Fu'stic. n. / A fort of wood brought 
from the Welt Indies, ufed in dying of 
cloth. Dia. 
To Fu'sticate.v. a. [{ fufligo, Latin. | 
To beat with a ftick; to cane. Didi. 
Fustirarian. n.f. [from fujfy.] A 
low fellow; a ftinkard; a fcoundrel. A 
word ufed by Shuk/peare only. 

Away, you fcullion, you rampallian, you fuj- 

éilasan: Uiltickle your cataftrophe, feury 1v. 


Swift, 


G 


Has two founds, one from the Greck 

ys and the Latin, which is called 
that of the hard g, becanfe it is formed 
by a preflure fomewhat hard of the 
forepart of the tongue again{t the upper 
gum. ‘his found g retains before a, 0, 
u, ly r; as gate, go, gull. The other 
found, culled that of the foft g, refem- 


FUT 


Fu'stixess. n.f. [from fufly.] Mouldi- 
nefs; itink. 

Fou'sty. adj. [from fuf] 
mouldy. 

Hector fhall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains : he were as good crack 
a fufly nut with no kernel. Shakfpeare. 

The fufly plebcians hate thine honours. Shukfp. 

The large Achilles, at this fufly tut, 

From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. 
Snukfpeare. 
FU'TILE. adj. [.futile, French; futilis, 
Latin. } ? 
1, "Talkative; loquacious. 

One futile perfon, that maketh it his glory to 
tell, will do more hurt than many that know it 
their duty to conceal, Bacon, 

2. Trifling; worthlefs; of no weight. 


Futility. n. fe [ futidite, French; from 
futile. | 
te Talkativenefs ; loquacity. 
This fable does not ftrike fo much at the futility 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 


hum pur. A E? Efirange. 
2. Trifingnefs ; want of weight; want of 
folidity. 


Trifing futility appears in tlicir figns of the 
zodiack, and their mutual relations and afpe&ts. 
Bentley. 
Fu'trocks. n.f. [corrupted from foot 
hooks. Skinner.] The lower timbers 
that hold the fhip together. 


FUTURE. adj. [ futurus, Latin; futur, 
French.) That will be hereafter; to 
come: as, the future ftate. 

Glory they fung to the Mott High! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. 
Milton. 
He fows the tceth at Pallas’s command, 
And flings the future people from his hand. 
dddifon's Ovid. 

Fu'rure. n.f. [from the adjeétive. ] 
Time to come; fomewhat to happen 
hereafter. 

Thy letters have tranfported me beyond 
This ign’rant pretent time; and I fee) now 
The future in the inftant. Shack{[p. Mach. 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above 
its power, either is difabled for the future, or elfe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking cver after. 
Lecke. 

Fu’TuRELY. adv. | from future.) In time 
to come. 

This prefciencc of God, as it is prefcience, is 
not the caufe of any thing future/y fucceeding ; 


G 


bles that of j, and is commonly, though 
not always, found before, cs t; as, gem, 
gibbet. Before n, at the endof a word, 
g is commonly melted away; as in the 
French, from which thefe words are 
commonly derived: thus, for benign, 
malign, condign, we pronounce benine, 
maline, condine. 1t is often filent in the 
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Ill-fmelling; | 


g 


FY 


neither doth God’s aforeknowledge impofe ary 
neceflity, or bind. Raleigh, 


|Fururrtion. n. f. [from future.] The 
itate of being to be; the condition of 
being come to pafs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the 
world’s redemption fhould reft only in the number 
of poffibilities, and hang fo loofe in refpe& of 
its futuritiony as to leave the event in an cqual 
peife, whether ever there fhould be fuch a thing 
or no? Sath. 


Furu’nity. a. fo [from future.] 
1. Time to come. 

Not my fervice paf, nor prefent forraws, 
Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 

Can ranfom me. Shak(peare’s Orhelio. 

I will contrive fome way to make it known to 
futurityy that I had your lordfhip for my patron, 

Swift. 
2. Event to come. 

All futurities are naked before that All-fecing 
Eye, the fight of which is no more hindered by 
diftance of time than the fight of un angel can 
be determined by diftance of place. South. 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 
Thou fkill’d in fate and dark fururity. Pope, 

3. The itate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the barc pof- 
fibilitics, which never commence into a futurity; 
it requiring fuch a free, {cdate, and intent mind, 
as it may be, is no where found but among the 
platonical ideas. Glanville’s Scepfis. 


To FUZZ. v.n. [without etymology. ] 
To fly out in finall particles. 


Fu/zzpauu. n.f. [fuzz and dall.] A 
kind of fungus, which, when prefled, 
burfts and fcatters duft in the eyes. 

Fy. interj. (fy, French and Flemih; 97; 
vah, Lat.) A word of blame and dif- 


approbation. 
And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Whole wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay, 


Spenjer . 


Fy, my lord, fy! a foldier, and afraid ? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account? Shak/peare 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him. Shak{peare, 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’it 

ttray ! ; 
eer AE thee now another way. Milten. 

Nay, fy, what mean you in this open place ? 
Unhand me, or, I {wear, I'll {cratch your face ; 
Let go, for hame; you make me mad for fpite: 
My mouth *s my own ; and if you kifs, I'll bite. 

Dryden, 

Fy, madam, he cried, we muft be paft all 

thefe gaieties. Taiser. 


GAB 


middle of the words before 4; as, might. 
The Saxon x, feemsto have had gene- 
rally the found of y confonant; whence 
gate is by rulticka {till pronounced yate. 


GABARDINE, n. f- [ gavardina, Italian.) 
A coarfe frock; any mean drefs. 


My beft way is to creep under his gahardine ; 
there is no other fhelter hereabouts. Suk fpeare. 


=" 


GAD 


You call me mifpcliever, cut-throat dog, 
And ipit upon my Jewith gabar:line. Shakypeare, 
The knight did frait fubmit, 
And laid his weapons at her feet; 
Next he difrob’d his gabardine, 
And with it did himfelf refign. 


Jo Ga'BBLE. v. n. 
gabberen, Dutch. ] 
t. To make an inarticulate noife. 
When thou could’ tt not, favage, 
Shew thine own meaning, but wuula'tt gabble 
like 
A thing mof brutith, I endow’d thy purpofes 
With words that made them known. Shukfpeure. 

Flicks of fowl, that when the tempett roar, 

With their hoarfe gabbling {eck the filent hoar. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honcfty, but 
to gahble like tinkers at this tume of night? Do 
yc make an alchuule of my lady's houfe ? 

Shat{peare. 
Which made fome think, when he did gabble, 
Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudib. 
Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, 
Run to hear Jack Pudding gabbie. 
Ga'roLE. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Inarticulate noife like that of brute ani- 
mals. 

Not to know what we fpeak one to another, 
fo we fecm to know, is to know ttraight our 
purpofe: chough’s language, gabbie enough, and 
good enough. Shat/peare. 

2. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideous gabd/z rifes loud 

Among tbe builders; each to other calls, 


Not underftood. Milton's Parad. Lof. 


GA'BBLER. n. f. [from gabble.] A prater; 
a chattering fellow. 


Ga'BEL. n. /. [ gabello, French; gabella, 
Italian; gapel, Saxon, a tribute.] An 
excife; a tax. 

Thc gabels of Naples are very high on oil, 
wine, and tobacco. sddifon on Italy. 


GABION. n, f. [French.] A wicker 
bafket which is filled with earth to make 
a fortification or intrenchment. 

His battery was defended all along with gabions, 

and cafks filled with fand. nolles. 
Ga'sre. n. f.  [gaval, Welth; gable, 
French.) The floping roof of a building. 

Take care thatall your brick-work be covered 
with the tiling, according to the new way of build- 
ing, without g2b/e ends, which are very heavy, 
aud very apt to let the wates into the brick-work. 

NMertimer’s Hufbandry. 
Gap. n. f. [gad, Saxon; gaddur, Iflandick, 
a club. J 
t. A wedge or ingot of fteel. 

Flemifh fteel is brouget down the Rhine to 
Dort, and other partsy iome in bars, and fome 
in gads; and therefore called Flemith feel, and 
fometimes pud fteel. Moxon’s Mech, Exsr. 

2. It feems to be ufed by Shah/peare for a 
ftyle or graver. {from zad, Saxon, a 
goad. ] 


Hudibras. 
[ gabbare, Italian; 


Swift. 


I will go get a leaf of brafs, 
And with a gad of tkecl will write thefe words. 
Shak/fpeare. 
To Gap. v. n. [Derived by Skinner from 


gadfly; by Junius from gadaw, Welth, 
to forfake; thought by others only the 
preterit of the old word agaan, to go.] 
To ramble about without any fettled 
purpofe; to rove loofely and idly. 


How now, my headitrong, where have you 
been gadding ? 
—Whcere I have learnt me to repent. Shak/p. 
Give the water no paffage, neither 2 wicked 
woman liberty to gad abroad, Ecelus. 
Vou. I, 


GAG 


The leffer devils arofe with ghaflly rore, 

And thronged forth about the world to gad; 
Each land they (ill’d, river, iticam and fhore. 
Fairfax. 

Envy is a gadding pafon, and walketh the 
ftreets, and doth not keep home. Bacon, 

Gad not abioad at ev'ry quett and call 
Of an untrained hope or pation ; 

Tocourt cach place or fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

Thee, fhepherd, thee the woods and defart 

caves, 
With wild thyme andl the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echu’s moan. Milton. 
A ficrce loud buzzing breeze; their ftings draw 
blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Dryden. 

Ske wreaks her angeron her rival’s head ; 
With furies ftights her trom her native home, 
And drives her gadding, round the world to 

roan. Dryden. 

There's an ox loft, and this coxcomb runs a 
gadding after wild fowl. L’ Ejtrange. 

No wonder their thoughts fhould be perpetu- 
ally fhifting from what difguits them, and feck 
better entcrtainment in more pleafing objects, 
after which they will unavoidably be gading. 

Locke. 

Ga'ppeR. n. f. [from gad.] A rambler; 

one that runs much abroad without bufi- 
nefs. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, 
cauicth g.eat anger, and fhe wiil not cover her 
own thame. Ecclus. 

Ga'DDINGLY. adv, [from gad. ] In a ram- 
bling, roving manner. 


GA'DFLY. n. f. (gad and fly; but by 
Skinner, who makes it the original of 
gad, it is called goadfly. Suppofed to be 
originally from goad, in Saxon gad, and 
Jiy.] A fly that when he ftings the cattle 
makes them gad or run madly about; 
the breeze. 

The fly called the gadfy breedeth of fomewhat 
that fwimmeth upon the top of the water, and 
is moft, about ponds. Bacon's Nat, Hiffory. 

Light fly his flumbers, if perchance a flight 


OF angry gadfiies faiten on the herd. Thom/on. 
Garr. 2. J. A harpoon or large hook. 
Ainfworth, 


Ga’rrer. n. f [xepene, companion, 
Saxon.] A word of refpect, now oblo- 
lete, or applied only in contempt toa 
mean perion, 


For gaffer Treadwell *s!d us by the bve, 
Eaceffive torrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Paf, 


Ga'FFLES. n. /. [garelucay, {pears, Sax. ] 

te Artificial {purs put upon cocks when 
they are fet to fight. 

2. A fteellever to bend crofsbows. in/w. 


To GaG. v. n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the 
palate, Adinfhew.] To itop the mouth 
with fomething that may allow to 
breathe, but hinder to {peak. 


He’s out of his guard already: unlefs you 
lavgh and minifter occafion to him, he is gagg d. 
Shak{peare’s Twelfth Night. 
There foam’d rebellious logick, gage’d and 
bound. Pope. 
Gac. n. f. [from the verb. ] Something 
put into the mouth to hinder fpeech or 
eating. 
Some, when the kids their dams too deeply 
drain, 
With gags and muzzles their foit mouths reftrain. 
Dryden. 
Your woman would have run up ftairs before 
me; but I have fecured her below with a geg in 
her chaps, Dryden. 


G AI 
Gace. n: /. [ gage, French.) 


1. A pledge; a pawn; acaution; any 
thing given in fecurity. 

He, when the thamed fhicld of lain Sansfoy 
He fpy'd, witn that (ame fairy champion’s page, 
He to him leapt; and that fame cnvious gage, 
Or vidter’s glury trum bim fnatcht away. 

Fairy Qucen, 
There I throw my gage, 
Difclaiming kere the kindred of a king, 

And lay ande my high bluod’s royalty. Shstjp. 
There is my gage, the manual feal of deata, 
That marks thee out for hell. Skakfp. Kick. 11. 

They from their mothers brealts peor orphans 

rend, 
Nor without gages to the needy Icnd. 

I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and heftage of your keeping it. 

Southern’ s Oroon. 

But fince it was decrced, aufpicious kinp, 

In Britcin’s right that thou fhould’R wed the 
main, 

Heav’n, as a gage, would ca fome previous 
thing, 

And therefore doom’d that Lawfon fhould be 
flain. Dryden. 

In any truth, that gets not poffefion of our 
minds by felf-evicence or dcmontitration, the 
arguments that gain it affent, are the vouchers 
and gag: of its probalulity. Locke, 

2. A meafure ; a rule of meafuring. 

One judges, as the weather dictates, right 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at night ; 
Another judges by a furer gage, 

An author’s principles of parentage. 


Sandys. 


Young. 


To GAGE. v. a. [ gager, French. ] 

1. To wager; to depone asa wager; to 
impawn; to give asa caution, pledge, 
or fecurity. 

A moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. Shakfp. Hamhet, 
He found the Turkifh merchants making mer- 
ry : unto thete merchants he gave due falutations, 
gaging his faith for their fafety, and they likewife 
to him. Knolles” Hiflory, 

2. To bind by fome caution or furety; to 


engage. 
My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 

Whercin my time, fomething too prodigal, 

Hath left me gaged. Shuk/peare, 
3. To meafure; to take the contents of 

any vefiel of liquids particularly. More 

properly gauge. See Gauce. 

We thall fce your bearing. 
— Nay, but I bar to night : you fhall not gage me 
By wnat we do to-night. Shakfpeare. 


To Ga'GGLE. v., n. [ gagen, gagelen, 
Dutch. ] To make a noite like a goofe. 
Birds prune their featiiers, geere gaggle, and 
crows ieem io call upon rain; which is but the 
comfort they receive in the relenting of the air. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 
May fat geefe gage’e with mclodious voice, 
And ne'er want goufcberiies or apple- fauce. 
King. 
Ga'try. adv. [from gay.] 
1. Airily; cheerfully. 
2. Splendidly. See Gayry. 


GAIN. n. fJ. [gain, French, ] 
1. Profit; advantage: contrary to o/s. 


But what things were gain to me, thofe I 
counted lofs for Chrift. Phil, 
Befides the purpofe it were now, toteach how 
victory fhoutd be ufed, or the gaizs thercot 
communicated to the general content. Aelcipa 
Havock and fpoil, and ruin are my gain. 
Milter, 
It isin praife of men as in gettings and gains; 
for light ga‘ns make heavy puifes; fur light garns 
come thick, whereas grcat come but now and 


then. Bacon’s Effays, 
5 I 
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This muft be made by fome governor upon his 
own private account, who has a great ftock that 
he is content to turn that way, and is invited by 
the ga »s. Temple. 

Compute the gainsof his ungovern’d zeal, 

Hi tuits his cloti the praife of railing well. 
Dryden 
Foily Gshts for kings or dives for gain. Pope. 

2. Intereft; lucrative views. 

That, fir, which ferves for gain, 
And foliows but for form, 

Wili pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thec in the torm. 
3. Unlawful advantage. 

Did I make a gain of you by any of them 
whom I fent unto you? 2 Corinthians. 

If pride, if envy, if the luf of gain, 
If mad ambition in thy butom reign, 

Thou boait’ft, alas! thy fober fenfe in vain. 5 

} s Fitzgerald. 

ie Overplus in a comparative computation ; 
any thing oppofed to lofs. 


Shakfpeare 


To GAIN. v. a. [ gagner, French. ] 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Egypt became a gained ground by the muddy 
and limcous matter brought down by the Nilus, 
which fettled by degrees into a firm land. Brown 

He gains, to live as man, 
Higher degrce of life. Milton. 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope. 

Medion, 
2. Towin; not to lofe. 
A leper once he loft, and gain’d a king. 
Milton. 
3. To have the overplus in comparative 


computation. 
If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty 
ene to fill the other, you gain nothing by that. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


4. To obtain ; to procure, to receive. 
J] acceptance found, which gain’d 
This an(wer from the gracious voice divine. 
Milton, 
That fide from (mall refleGion gains 
Of glimm’ring air; lefs vex’d with tempeft loud. 
Milton. 
If fuch a tradition were endeavoured to te {crt 
on foot, it is net eafy to imagine how it fhould 
at Arft gain entertainment; but much mure dith- 
cult to conceive however it fhould come to be 
univerfally propagated. Tillotfon's Sermons, 
For fame with toil we gain, but loole with cafe, 
Sure fome to vex, but never all to pleafe. Pope. 


5. To obtain increafe of any thing allotted. 
I know that ye would gam the time, becaufe 
ye fee the king is gune trom me. Daniel. 


6. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 
Ye fhould not have louted from Crete, and 
have gained this harm and lofs. Jäs. 


7. To win againft oppofition. 
They who were fent to the other pafs, after a 
ort refiftance, guined it. Clarendon. 
Fat fees from the detended Umbrian draws, 
And oniy gains the wealthy client's caufe, Dryd. 
O love! for Sylvia let me gajn the prize, 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. 
Pope 
g. To draw into any intereft ov party. 
Come, with prefcnts, laden from the pert, 
To gratify the gucen and gain the court. Dryden. 
If Pyrrhus mun be wrought to pity, 
No woman dics it better than yourfclf: 
If you gain him, I fhall comply of courfe. 
<i. Philips. 
o. To obtain as a wooer. 
“He never thal} find out fit mate, but fuch 
As lome misfortune brings him, or mittaac, 
Or whom he wifhes moft hall feldom gaia 
Through her pesverfenefs, but shall fee her yain'd 
Ey a far worle. ’ Milton. 
10. To reach; to attain. 
Fhe weft fill glimmets with fome fircaks of 
day : 


GAI 


Now fpurs the lated traveller apaes, 
To gaia the timely inn. Shakfpeare’s Macherh. 

Death was the pof, which 1 almolt did gain: 
Shall [ once more be toft into the main? Waller. 

Sun! found his pratfe 
In thy eternal courfe, botn when thou climb’ft, 
And when high noon halt gain’d, and when thou 
fallit. Milton, 

We caine tothe roots of the mountain, and had 

avery troublefume match to gain the top of it. 
Addifon on Italy, 
Thus fav'd from death, they gazu the Phettan 
fhores, 
With fthatter’d veffels and difabled oars. 
11. Jo Garn over. To draw to another 
party or intereft. 

The court of Hanover fhould have endeavoured 
to gain over thofe who were reprefented as their 
enemics. Swift. 

To GAIN. v.n. 
1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to 
be advanced in intereft or happinefs. 

Thou hait taken ufury and increatc, and thou 
hat greedily garned of thy neighbours by extor- 
tions. Ezekiel, 

2, To encroach ; to come forward by de- 


grees: with on. 

When watchful herons leave their watry ftand, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 

Gain on the tkies, and foar above the fight 
Dryden's Virgil, 

So on the land, while here the ocean gaiss, 

In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope. 
3. To get ground; to prevail ayainit: 
with on. 

The Englith have not only gained upon the Vc- 
netians in the Levant, but have their cloth in 
Venice itfelf. lidd: fon. 

4. To obtain influence with: with on. 

My good bchaviour had gained fo far on the 
emperor, that [ began to conceive hopes of li- 
berty. Swift. 

Gain. adi, [An old word now out of 
ufe.j Handy; ready ; dexterous. 
Preface to the Accidence. 


Ga'tner. n.f. [from gain.] One who 
receives proht or advantage. 

The chent, befides retaining a clear confcience, 
is always a gaimer, and by no means can be at 
any lots, as tecing, if the compofition be over- 
hard, he may rclieve himfclf by recourfe to his 
oath. 


Pope 


Bacon. 

If what I get in empire 
I lofe in fame, I think my(elf uo gainer. 

Denham's Sophy 

He that lofes any thing, and gets wifdom by it, 
is a gainer by the lofs. L’ Ejirange. 

By trade, we are as great gainers by the com- 
modities of other countrics as of our own 
nation. ddddifen’s Freeholder 

GaiNFUrL. adi. [gain and full] 

1. Advantageous ; profitable. 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with 
the lufcious propofal of iome gainful purct.afe, 
fume rich match, or advantageous project. 
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2. Lucrative ; productive-of money. 

Nor knows he merchants gainfulcave. Dryden, 

Maro’s mufe commodious precepts gives, 
Inftructive to the fwains, ner wholly bent 
On what is gainful: tometines the diverts 
From tolid counfels. Philips. 

Ga’tnruuty. adv. [from gainfal.] Pro- 
htably ; advantageonfly. 

Ga'tnrutness. n. f. [from gainful.] 
Profit ; advantage. 

GA'INGIVING. 2. f [ gain) and give.) 
The fame as mifgiving; a giving againft: 
as gaimfeying, which is {till in ufe, is 
fuying againit, or contradicting. 


GAT 


It is but foolery; but it is fuch kind of gaia. 
giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 
Shakfpeare’s Han:let. 
Ga'lNvess. ad. [from gatn.] Unpro- 
fitable ; producing no advantage. 
GaA'INLESSNESS. 2, J- [from gainle/s.] 
Unprohitablenefs ; want of advantage. 

The para'lel holds too in the gæinlef/nefs as well 
as laborioutnefs of the work: miner:, buried in 
earth: and €arknefs, were never the richer for all 
the ore thcy cigged; no more is the infatiable 
mifcr. Decay of Piety. 

Galinty. adv. [from gain.) Handily ; 
readily ; dexteroufly. Out of ufe. 

To Ga'tnsay. v. a. (gain)! and fay. J 

1. To contradi&t ; to oppofe; to contro- 
vert with; to difpute againtt. 

Speeches which gainfay one another, muft of 
neceiiity be applicd both unto one and the (ame 
fubject. Hooker. 

Too facile then, thou didft not much guizjuy į 
Nay, didit permit, approve, and fair difmifs. 

Milton, 
2. To deny any thing. 
I never heard yet 

That any of thofe bolder vices wanted 

Lefs impucencc to guinfay what thcy did, 

Than to perform it frft. Skakfp. Hint. Tale, 
Gainsa’ver. n. /. [from gainfay.] Op- 

ponent ; advertary. 

Such as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, 
and befices expectation, they require the fame at 
our hands. Hooker, 

We are, for tnis caufe, challenged as manifeit 
gainfayers of (cripture, even in that which we 
read for {cripture unto the people. Hooker, 

dt was full matter of conviction to all gain- 
ayers. Hammond, 

Others fought themfelves a name by being his 
gainfayers, but failed of their purpole. Fell. 


Gainst. prep. [foragainf{[ | See AGAINST. 
Tremble, ye nations! who, tecure before, 

Laugh’d at thofe arms, that ’ga/nf? ourfelves we 

bore. Dryden, 

To GA'I NSTAND. v. a. [*gainff and flund. } 

‘To withttand ; to oppofe ; to reit. A 

proper word, but not in ufe. 

Love proved himfclf valiant, that durt with 

the fword of reverent Cuty guinflund the force of 

fo many enraged defires. Sidney. 


GATRISH. adj. [zeappian, to drefs fine, 
Saxon. ] 
te Gaudy ; fhowy; fplendid ; fine. 
Three or four will outrage in appatel, huge hafe, 
monfirous hats, and guiri/à colours, Afcnam, 
I cali'd thee tben poor fhadow, painted queen, 
The prejentation of but what I was; 
A mother only mock`d with two fair babes ; 
A dicam of what thou walt, a gairi/h flath, 


a~ 


To be the aim of every dangerous Ihot. Saty, 
There in clofe covert by fome brook, 

Where no profaner eye nuy look, 

Hide me from day's gairyA eye. Nilton, 


2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. 

Fame and glory tranfport a man out of 
himiclf; it makes the mind loofe and gairik, 
featters the fpirits, and leaves a kind of diffulus 
tion upon all the faculties. Sonrk, 

Ga’srisHNess. n. f. [from gairifb.] 
1. Finery; flaunting gaudinefs. 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 

Let your hope be without vanity, or gairijknef. 

of fpirit, but tuber, grave, and filent.  Jaylor, 


Gait. n. f. [gat, Dutch.] 
1. A way: as, gang your gait. 
Gout youth, addrefs thy gaiz unto her; 
Be not deniéd accefs, Rand at her door, Shakip. 
2, March; walk. 
Nought regarding, they kept on their gave, 
And all her vain ailurements did forfuke. 
Fuiry Queer, 


b 


? 
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Thou art fo leanand meagre waxen late, 
That icarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gair. 
Eabberd’s Tale, 
. The manner ard air of walking. 
Gicat Juno comes; I know her by het gair, 
Shakfpeare, 
He had in his perfon, in his afpect, the appcar- 
ance of a great many which he poeferved in his 
gar and motion. Clarenilen, 
A third, who, by his gai’ 
And fierce demeanour, fecras the prince of hell. 
Milton. 
Leviathans 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their paie. 
Milton. 
] defcrib’d nis wav, 
Bent all on fpecd, and maik’d hisairy ge r 
Milton 


CALS GE nf. A fhepherd’s clog. Not 


in ufe. 
My heart-blood is well-nigh frorne, I feel; 
And my gulage grawn falt to my heel, Spenfer, 


Gata'nGau. a. fi {galange French.) A 


ay 


medicinal root. 

The leffer ga/angal is in pieces, about an inch 
or two long, of the thicknefs wf a man’s little 
finger; a brownish red colour, extremely hot and 

Spungent The larger galangal is in piccesy about 
twoinches or more in length, and an inch in 
thicknefs: its colour is brewn, with a faint caft of 
red in it: it has a difagreeable, but much lefs 
acrid and pungent tafe. Hill. 


Gata’xy. n. f. [yareb8iz3 galaxie, Fr.) 


The milky way; a flream of light in 
the fky, confilting of many {mall tars. 
bruad and ample road, whofe duit is gold, 
nd pavement ftars, as ftars to thec appear, 

Scen in the galaxy. Nislron’s Par, Lo 
A brown, for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy, and ttars be tann’d. Cleavelar:d. 

Several lights will not be fecn, 
Uf there be nothing elfe between ; 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fu thick i’ th’ fky, 
If thote he ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 
We dare not undertake to thew what advantage 
is brought to us by thofe innumerable {tars in the 
galaxy. Bentley. 


GALBANUM. n. / A vefinous gum. 


We meet with galbanum fometimes in loole 
granules, called drops of tears, which is the 
pureit, and fometimes in large maiics. Jt is foft 
like wax, and ductile between the fingers; of a 
yellowifh or reddifh colour; its fmell is trong 
and difagrecable. It is of a middle nature be- 
tween a gum and atefin, being inflammable as a 
refin, and fuluble in water as a gum, and will 
not diffulve in oil as pure refins do. It is the pro- 
duce of an umbelliferous plant. Hill. 

I yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the 
bet myrrh; as gulbanum. Lcclus. 


Gate. a. f. { gahbling, haty, fudden, 


German.) A wind not tempeftuous, 


yet ftronger than a breeze. 
What happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 
Shak/peare, 
Winds 
Of gentlett gale Aribian odours fann'd 
From their foft wings, and Flora’s earlieft fmells. 


Milton, 

Freth gales and gentle air. Milton. 
Umbria’s green retreats, 

Where weftern gales cternally refide. Addi fon, 


Ga'teaTen. adj. [galeatus, Latin. } 
1. Covered as with a helmet. 


A guleated cf{chinus copped, and in fhape fome- 
what more conick than any of the foregoing. 
Woodward on Foffils. 


2. {In botany.] Such plants as bear a 


flower refembling a helmet, as the 


monkfhood. 


Gacerrcutarte. adj. [from galerus, Lat. ] 


Covered as with a hat. 
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Ga'stor. n. f. [galiottc, French.) A 


little galley or fort of brigantine, built 
very flight and fit for chalfe. It carrics 
but onc matt, and two or three pattere- 
roes. It can both fait and row, and 
has fixteen or twenty feats for the rowers, 
with one man to cach oar, Did. 
Barbarofia fent two notable pyrates with thity 
galiott, who, landing their men, werevaliantly cn- 

countered, and forced again to their gu/icrs. 
Auclles’? Lijlory. 


GALL, a. / (geala, Sax. pall, Dut. ] 


1. ‘Phe bile, an animal juice remarkable 


for its fuppeied bitternels. 
Come to my woman's breaft, 
And take my milk tor ga//, you murthering mi- 


nifters ! Shal/peare, 
A honey tongue, a heart of ga?) 
Is fancy's fpring, but forrow's fall. Shulfpeare. 


This pofition informs us of a vulgar cirour, 
terming the gal bitter, as their proverb implics 
It’s as bitter as gall; whercastaere’s nothing guf- 
table {weeter; and what is mot unQuous mutt 
needs partake of a {weet favour, Harucy. 

Call is the greateit refolvent of curdled milk : 
Boerhaave has given at a time onc drop of the gall 
of an ecl with fuccefs. Arbuthaa o1 Dict. 


2. The part which contains the bile. 


The married couple, as a teflimony of future 
concord, did caft the ga// of the facrifice behind 
the altar. Brown. 


3. Any thing extremely bitter. 


Thither write, my qucen, 
And with mine cycs I'll drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gull. Shakjpcare. 
Poiton be their drink ! 
Gall, worfe than gal’, the daintieft meat they tafte! 
Shak{peare, 
She ftill infults, and you muft ftill adore ; 
Grant that the honey ’s much, the gal/ is more. 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 


4. Rancour; malignity. 


They did great hurt unto his title, and have 
left a perpetual ga// in the mind of the people. 
Spenfer on Ireland, 


5. Anger; bitternefs of mind. 


Suppofe your hero were a lover, 
Though he before had ga// and rage ; 
He grows difpirited and low, 


He hates the hght, and thuns the blow, Prior. 


6. A flight hurt by fretting off the fkin. 


{from the verb. ] 
This is the fataleft wound; as much fuperiour 
to the former, as a gangrenc is toa ga// or {cratch. 
Government of the Tongue. 


7. [from galla. ] 


Galls or gallnuts are preternatural and acci- 
dental tumours, produced on trees; but thofe of 
the oak unly are ufed in medicine. We have 
oriental and Europesn ga:/s: the oriental are 
brought from Aleppo, of the bignefs of a large 
nutmeg, with tubercics on their furface, of a very 
firm texture, anda difagreeable, acerb, and aftrin- 
gent tafte. The European gai/s are of the fame 
fize, with perfe&tly {mooth furfaces; they are 
light, often fpongy, and cavernous within, and 
always of a lax texture. They havea lefs auttcre 
tafte, and are of much lets value than the Gitt 
fort The general history of galls is this: An in- 
fect of the fiy kind wounds the branches of the 
trecs, and in the hole depofites her egg : the la- 
cerated veffels of the tee difcharging their con- 
tents, form a tumour or woody cafe about the 
hole, where the egg is thus defended from al] in- 
juries. This tumour alfo ferves for the food of 
the tender maggot, produced from the egg, which, 
as foon as it is in its winged ate, gnaws its way 
out, as appears fi, m the hole found in the gall; 
and where no hole ıs tecn, the maggot, or its re- 
mains, are fure to be found within. It has been 
obferved, that the oak docs aot produce galls in 
cold countries: but this obfervation fhall be con- 
fined to the medicinal galls; for all thofe ex- 
crefceucies which we call oakeapples, oak-grapes, 


To GALL. v.a. 


2. Brave; high-fpirited; daring ; 


GAL 


and oak-cones, are true gall:, though lefs firm in 
their texture. Vill, 

Befides the acorns, the oak beareth galls, oaks 
apples, and vak-nuts. Bacon's Nat. Hip, 

Malpighi, in his treatife of gal/s, under which 
nain: he comprehends all preternatural and mor- 
bole exerciechices, demonilrates traz alt fuch ex- 
crefcences, where any infeéts are found, are cx- 
cited by fome venenofe liquor, whici, together 
with their eggs, fuch infeéts thea. Ray, 

The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make ink, 
are no other than cafcs of infeéts, which aie 
bred in them. Derham, 


To Gaui. v.a. [galer, French. | 
1. To hurt by fretting the fkin. 


L's! touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I ga// him flightly, 
l: may be death. Shakfpeare’s iiumlet, 
Mis yoke is cafy, when by us embrac’d; 
But loads and ga//s, if on our necks ’tis catt. 
Denham, 
A cartier, When he would think of a renxdy 
for his galled horfe, begins with cafting his eye 


upon all things. Locke. 
On the monarch’s (perch Act ithes broke, 
And furious thus, and dict p oy Ipon", 


Tyrant, Ewell deferv'd thy galling cuvain. 
Pepe's Tiiad, 


2. To impair; to wear away. 


He doth object, L ani tvo great of birth; 
And that my ftate being gull with my expence, 
I feck to heal it only by his wealth. Shat{peare. 
If it fhould fall down in a continual ftream like 
a river, it would gal? the ground, wath away 
plants by the roots, and overthrow houles. Auy. 


3. Toteafe; to fret ; to vex. 


In honour of that action, and to ga? theit 
minds who did not fo much commend it, he 
wiote his book. Hoesker. 

What they feem contented with, cven for that 
very caufe we reject ; and there is nothing but it 
pleafeth us the better, if we efpy that it gu/lerh 
them. fiosker. 

When I thew quitice, 
I pity thofe I do not know ; 
Which a difmifs’d offence would after gal/, 
Shak/peare, 

All ftudies here I folemanly defy, 

Save how to ga// and pinch this Bolingbroke. 
Shak{peare’s Henry rv. 

No man commits any fin but nis contcience 
fmites him, and his guilty mind is frequentiy 
galled with the remembrance of it. Tilletjon, 


4. To harafs; to mifchicf; to keep ina 


{tate of uneafinefs. 

The Helots had gotten new heart, and wiih 
divers forts of thot from corners of ftreets and 
houfe-windows galled them. Sidun. 

Light demilances trom afar they throw, 
Fatten’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe 

Dryden's Enzid, 

In our wars againft the French ot old, we ufed 
to gall them with our long bows, at a greater dil- 
tance than they could fhoot their arrows. i/ddif, 


To fret. 
I have feen you glecking and guking at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. Shakfpeare, 


GA'LLANT. adj. [ galant, French; from 


gala, fine drefs, Spanifh.] 


1. Gay; well drefled; fthowy; f{plendid ; 


magnificent. 

A place of broad rivers, wherein fhall go no 
gally with oars, neither fhall ga//ant thips pals 
thereby. Lfaiat, 

The gay, the wife, the gallant, and the grave, 
Subdu’d alike, all but one paflion have. Waller, 
mag- 
nanimous. 

Scorn, that any fhould kill his uncle, made him 
feek his revenge in manner gallant enough. 

Sidney, 

But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. 

Shak/peare. 


§ ta 
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A gallant man, whofe thoughts fy at the 

higheft game, requires no further mfight. Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; fpacious. 
There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 
Make gallant thew and promite of their mettle. 
; Shak fpeare. 
4. Courtly with refpe& to ladies. 

He dilcourfed, how gullant and now brave a 
thing it would be for his highnefs to make a jour- 
ney into Spain, and to tetch home his miftrefs. 

Clarendon. 

When firft the foul of love is fent abroad, 
The gay troops begin 
In galant thought to plume their painted wings. 

Thomfon. 

Ga'tiant. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A gay, {prightly, airy, fplendid man. 

The new prochimation. 
——What is ’t for? 

—The reformation of our travell’d galants, 
That fll the court with quarrels, talk, and 
taylors. Shak /peare, 

The gallants and lufty youths of Naples came 
and offered themfelves unto Vattius. Kuelles. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 
Their fauchions brandith’d at the grilly fpright. 

Dryden, 
Gallants, look to’t, you fay there are no 
fprights ; 
But I’ll come dance avout your beds at nights. 
Dryden. 
2. A whoremalter, who carefles women 
to debauch them. 

One, worn to pieces with age, fhews himfelf 
a young galls. Shatfpeare. 

She had Icft the good man at home, and 
brought away her gallant. eddilifon's SpcBator. 


3- A wooer; one who courts a woman for 
marriage. Inthe two latter fenfes it 
has commonly the accent on the laf 


fy able. 


Ga'LLaNTLY. adv. [from gallant. } 
1. Gayly; fplendidly, 
2. Bravely ; nobly; generoufly. 
You have not dealt fo ga//untly with us as we 
did with you in a parallel cafe : laft ycar a paper 
was brought here from England, which we or- 
dered to be burnt by the common hanginan. 
Swift 
CA'LLANTRY. n. f. [ galanterie, French. } 
1. Splendour of appearance ; fhow ; mag- 
nincence ; glittering grandeur ; oitenta- 
tious finery. 
Makc the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englith youth fock to their admiral. Valker, 


2. Bravery ; noblenefs; generofity. 

The eminence of your condition, and the ga/- 
lant-y of your principles, will invite gentlemen 
to the ufeful and ennubling ftudy of nature. 

Glanville’s Scepfis, Preface. 
. A number of gallants. 

Heétor, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of 

Trov, I would have arm’d to-day.  Shak/peare. 
4. Courthhip; refined addrefs to women, 

The martial Moors, in gallantry refin’d, 

Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. 
Granville. 
ç. Vitious love; lewdnefs ; debauchery. 

It laoks like a furt of compounding between 
virtue aod vice, as if a woman were allowed to 
be vicicus, provided fhe be not a profligate; as 
if there were a certain point where gal‘antry cnds, 
and infamy Ecgrus. Swift, 


Ga'treass. n. f. [galeas, Fr.] A heavy 
low-built veffel, with both fails and oars. 
It carries three malts, but they cannot 
te lowered, as in a galley. It has 
thi:ty-two feats for rowers, and fix or 
feven flaves to each, To carry threc 
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tire of guns at the head, and at the 


ftern there are two tire of guns. Did. 
My father hata no lets 

Than three great argofies, befides two galleaffes, 

And twelve tight gallies. Shak{peare. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in 
cafe of great necefity, thirty men of war, a 
hundred galleys, and ten galea/fes. sAddifon. 

Gate’on. ne f. [galton, krenet aes 
large fhip with four or fometimes five 
decks, now in ufe only among the 
Spaniards. 

I afured them that I would ftay for them at 
Trinidado, and that no force mould drive me 
thence, except I were funk, or fet on fire by the 
Spanith galleons. Raleigh's Apology. 

The number of veffels were one hundred and 
thirty, whereof galleaffes and galleons feventy-twa, 
goodly fhips, like floating towers or caftles. 

Bacon’s War with Spain, 

Ga’tiery, n. f. (galerie, French; de- 
rived by Du Cange from galeria, low 
Latin, a fine 100m. J 

1. A kind of walk along the floor of a 
houfe, into which the doors of the 
apartments open ; in general, any build- 
ing of which the length much exceeds 
the breadth. 

In mof part there had been framed by art fuch 
pleafant arbors, that,one anf{wering another, they 
became a gallery aluft from tree to tree, almott 
round about, which below gave a perfeét fhadow. 

Sidney. 

High lifted up were many lofty towers, 

And goodly gulleries fair overlaid. Spenfer. 
Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much con- 

tent. Shakfpeure. 

The row of return on the banquet fide, letit 
be all tately galleries, in which galleries let there 
be three cupolas. Bacon. 

A private gu//ery 'twixt th’ apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor is the thape of our cathedrals proper for 
our preaching auditories, but rather the figure of 
an amphiineatre, with galleries gradually over- 
looking each other; for into this condition the 
parih churches of Jondon are driving apace, as 
appears by the many galleries every day built in 
them. Graunt. 

There are covered galleries that lead frum the 
palace to five different churches. Addifer. 

2. The feats in the playhoufe above the 


pit, in which the meaner pecple fit. 

While all its throats the gallery extends, 

And all the thunder of the pit afeends. Pope. 

GA'LLETYLE. n. f. I fuppofe this word 
has the fame import with gallipot, 

Make a compound hody of glafs and gulletyle ; 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chalcedony 
being a tuf between a porcellane and a glafs. 

Bacon's Pil. Rem. 

GA'LLEY. n. f. [galea, Italian; gakre, 
French; derived as fome think, from 
galea, a helmet, piétured anciently on 
the prow ; as others from yarwrn, the 
fwordhth ; as others from galleon, ex- 
prefling in Syriac men expoftd to the 
fea. From galley come galka/s, galleon, 
galliat.] 

1. A veffel driven with oars, much in ufe 
ta the Mediterranean, but found unable 
to endure the agitation of the main 
Ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Of thips, hulks, ge//ies, barks, and brigandines, 

Fuirfax. 

In the ages following, navigation did every 
where greatly decay, by the ule of gales, and 
fuch yeflels as could hardly brook the ocean. 

Bacon's New wttluntis. 
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Jalon ranged the cuafts of Afa the Lefs in an 
open boat or kind of galley. Raleigh's Hiflory, 
On oozy ground his gallies mvor; 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their fterns to hore. 

Dryden. 

2. It is proverbially confidered as a place 

of toilfome mifery, becaufe criminals 
are condemned to row in them. 

The moft voluptuous perfon, werc he tied to 
follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courthhips every day, would find it the greatcft tor- 
ment that could betal him: he would Ay to the 
mines and the gad/ies for his recreation, and to 
the fpade and the mattock for a diverfion from 
the milery of a continual uninterrupted pleafure, 

South, 

GA'LLEY-SLAVE. n. f. [galley and flave.) 

A man condemned for fome crime to 
row in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not fufcient to load poor 
men, he mutt be clogged with innumerable 
chains: this is juft fuch another freedom as the 
Turkith galley-flaves do enjuy. Bramhall, 

Hardened gulley-flaves deipite manumiffiun. 

Decay of Piety, 

The furges gently dath againft the thuie, 

Flocks quit the plains, and ga//ey-/laves their oar. 


Garth, 
GA'LLIARD. n. fi [gaillard, French ; 


imagined to be derived from the Gaulith 
ard, genius; and gay ] 
t. A gay, brifk, lively man; a fine fellow. 

Selden is a galliard by himfelf. Cleaveland, 

2. An active, nimble, fpritely dance. It is 
in both fenfes now obfolete. ) 

I did think, by the excellent conftitution of 
thy leg, it was form’d under the ftar of a gal- 
hard, Sha fpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

There’s noug! t in Fiance 
That can be with a nimble gul/rard won: 
You cannot revel into dukeduoms there Shuk/p. 

If there be any that would take up all the time, 
Ict him find means ta take them of, and bring 
others on; asmuficians ule to do with thofe that 
dance too long gad/rards. Buson. 

The tripla’s and changing of times have an 
agreement with the changes of mouon; a> when 
galliar<d time and meature time are in the medley 
of one dance. Baron. 


GAILIARDISE.n. f. [ French.] Merri- 


ment; exuberant gaycty. Not tn ufe. 
At my nativity my afcenclant was the watery 
fign of Scorpius: I was born in the planetary 
hour of Saturn, and 1 think I have a piece of 
that Jeaden planet in me: [ am no way facetious, 
nor dilpofed for the mirth and yalliardife of 
con)pany. Brawn’s Kel. Med. 
Ga’‘cuicism. n. f. [ gallici/me, Trench; 
from gallicus, Latin. | A mode of fpeech 
peculiar to the French language: fuch 
as, he jigured in controverly; he beld 
this conducts he beld the fame language 
that another had held before: with many 
other expreffions to be found m the 
pages of Bolingbroke. 
(n Engitth I would have gallicifms avoided, that 
we may keep to our own language, and not 


follow the French mode in our fpeech. 
Filton on the Claffieks, 


GA'LLIGASKINS. n. fe [Calige Galla- 
Vafconuin. Skinner.} Large open hofe. 


Not ufed but in ludicrous language. 

My guliigufkins, that have long withftvod 
The winter’s fury, and encroaching frotts, 

By time fubdu’d, what will not time tubdue, 
An horrid chalm difclote. Philips. 


GALLIMATIHA. n. f. (galimathias, Fr.] 
Nonfenfe; talk without meaning. 

Garummau'rry. n. f. [galimafree, Fr.] 

1. A hotch-potch, or hath of feveral forts 
of broken meat; a medley Hanmer. 


A 


D earth. Skinner. 


pe 
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They have made of our Englith tongue 2 gal- 
hmaufry, or hodge-podge of all other {pecches. 
; Speafer. 
2. Any inconfiftent or ridiculous medley. 
They havea dance, which the wenches fay is 
a gallimaufry of gambols, becaufe they are not 
in ’t. Shakfpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
The painter, who, under pretence of diverting 
the cycs, would All nis pi&ture with fuch vaneties 
as alter the truth of hutory, would make a ridi- 
culvus picce of painting, and a mere gullimaufry 
of his work, Dryden's Dufs<fuoy. 
3. Itisufed by Shak/peare ludicroully of 
a woman. 
Sir John aftccts thy wife. 
— Why, fir, my wite is not young. 
—He woves Luth high and low, both rich and 


poor ; 
He loves thy ga/limaufry friend. Shakfpeare. 


GA'LLIOT. ne f. [galiotte, French.) A 
{mall fwift galley. 

Barbaroffa departing out of Hellefpontus with 
eighty gallics and certain gulliots, fliaped his 
courfe towards Italy. Kuolles’ Hrflory. 

Ga'cutror. a. f. [gleye, Dutch, Mining 

à The true derivation is 
from gala, Spanifh, finery. Gala, or 
gallypot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot 
painted and glazed, commonly ufed for 
medicines. 

Plato faid his mafter Socrates was like the apo- 
thecary’s gu//:pots, that had on the outfides apes, 
owls, and fatyrs; but within, precious drugs. 

; Bacon's .-Ipopkehegms. 
Here phials in nice difcipline arc fet; 

cre gall'pors are rang’d in alphabet. Garth 

Alexandrinus thought it unfafe to truft the real 
fecret of his phial and gal/por to any man. 


Speélator. 
Thou that doft A&(culapius decide, 


And o'er his gal/fipots in triumph ride. = Fenton 
Ga'titon. n.f. [ gelo, low Latin.) A li- 
quid meafure ot four quarts. 
Beat them into powder, and Loil them ina 
gallon of wince, in a veffel clole ftopped. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
Gatio'on. n. f. [galon, French.} A 
kind of clofe lace made of gold or 
filver, or of filk alone. 


To GA'LLOP. v. n. [galoper, French.) 
Derived by all the etymologifts, after 
Budeus, from xarma; but perhaps it 
comes from gant, all, and Wopen, to run, 
Dutch ; that is, to go on full fpeed. ] 

1. ‘To move forward by leaps, fo that all 
the feet are off the ground at once. 

I did hear 
The galloping of horfe: who was ’t come by ? 


Shakfpeure’s Wucherh, 
His fteeds will be reftvain’d, 


But gallop lively down th’ weftern hill. 
{n fuch a fhape grim Saturn did retrain 
His heav’nly limbs, and flow ’d with fuch a mane, 

When half furpriz’d, and fearing to he feen, 

The leacher gallop’ trom his jealous queen. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed 
by leaps. 
Seeing (uch ftreams of blood as threatened a 
drowning lite, we galloped toward them to part 
them. Sidney. 


Donne. 


They ’gan e(py 

An armed knight towards them gallcp faf, 

That feem’d from fome feared foe to fly. 
Fairy Queen 
He who fair and foftly gocs fteadily forward, 
ina courfe that points right, will fooner be at his 
journcy’s cnd than he that runs after every one 

he meets, though he gallop all day full (peed. 
Locke. 
3. To move very fak, 
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The golden fun 
Gallops the zodiack in his glitt’ring coach, Shaky. 

Whom deth timegallop withal? 

—With a thicf to the gallows. Shak/peare. 

He that rides pof through a country may, from 
the tranficnt view, tell how in gencral the parts 
lie: fuch fuperficial ideas he may collect in gal- 
loping over it. 

Ga'icov. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
motion of a horfe when he runs at dull 
fpeed; in which, making a kind of a 
leap forward, he lifts both his forelegs 
very near at the fame time; and whilc 
thefe are in the air, and juit upon the 
point of touching the ground, he lifts 
both his hindlegs almoft at once. 

Farrier’s Did. 

Ga'LLOPER. n.f. [from gallop. } 

1, A horfe that gallops. 

Mulcs bred in cold countries are much better 
to ride than horfes for their walk and trot; but 
they are commonly rough gallopers, though tume 
of them are very flect Mortimer’s Hufbaardry, 

2. Aman that rides faft, or makes great 
hatte. 

Jo Ga'Ltow. v.a. [axelpan, to fright, 
Saxon.] To terrify; to fright. 

The wratiful tkics 
Gallow the very wand'rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves.  Shak/pcare. 


Ga‘troway. 2.f. A horfe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much ufed in the 
north; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a fhire in Scotland. 

Ga'LLOWGLASSES. a. 

t. It is worn lkewife of footmen under 

their fhirts of mail, the which footmen 

the Irit call gallowglaffes: the which name 
doth difcover them alfo to be ancient 

Englith; for gallogla ignifies an Englith 

fervitor or yeoman. And he being fo 

armed in along fhirt of mail, down to 
the calf of his leg, with a long broad ax 
in his hand, was then pedes gravis arma- 
ture; and was initead of the footmen 
that now weareth a corflet, before the 
corflet was ufed, or almolt invented. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

[Hanmer, otherwife than Spen/er.] 
Soldiers among the wild Irish, who 
ferve on horfeback. 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of gallowglufics and {tout keincs, 
Is marching hitherwaid in proud array. Shak/p. 
Ga'LLow, } n.f. [It is ufed by fome in 
Ga’trows. § the fingular; but by more 

only in the plural, or fometimes has 
another plural gallow/es. Galgo, Goth, 
Sealga, Saxon; galge, Dutch; which 
iome derive from gabalus furca, Latin; 
others from FUR) high, others from 
gallu, Welfh, power: but it is probably 
derived like gallow, to fright, from 
agælpan, the gallows being the great 
object of legal terrour. ] 

1. A beam laid over two poils, on which 
malefactors are hanged, 


This montter fat like a hangman upon a pair of 
gailowes : in his right hand he was painted holding 
a crown of laurel, in his left hand a puric of 
moncy. Sidney 

I would we were all of one mind, and one 
mind goad; O, there were defolation of gaolers 
and gailoww/es. Shak /peare’s Cymberine, 

l prophened if a gal'sws were on land, 

This felluw could not drown. Shukipeare 


N 
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He took the mayor afide, and whifpered him 
that execution mut that duy be done, and there- 
fore required him thata pair of gallows mould be 
eredtcd. Hayward, 

A poor fellow, going tothe gallows, may he 
allowed to feel tne fmart of walps while he is 
upon Tyburn road. Swifh. 
. A wretch that deferves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thoufand years a hoy. 
—Ay, anda fhrewd unhappy ga//sqwus too. 


Shukfpeare, 


GA'’'LLOWSFREE. adj. [gallows and free.] 
Exempt by deltiny from being hanged. 
Let him be gallowsjree by my confent, 
And notning fuffer, fince he nothing meant. 
Dryden, 
GA'LLOWTREE. n. f. [ gallow and tree.) 
The tree of terrour; the tree of cxe- 
cution. 


He hung their conquer'd arms, for more dce 
fame, 
On gal'swtrres, in honour of his cearcft dame. 
Spenjer, 
A Scot, when from the gallowrree got loole, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. 


N 


Cleaveland, 
GamBra'De. } n.f. [gamba, Italian, a 
Gamna'po. § leg.] Spatterdathes ; boots 


worn upon the legs above the thoe. 
The pettifogger ambles to her in nis pamba.loes 
once a week, Dennis's Letters, 
GAMBLER. n. f. [A cant word, | fuppofe, 
for game or gamefler.| A knave whofe 
practice it is to invite the unwary to 
game and cheat them. 


Ga'msoGe. n.f. A concreted vegetable 
juice, partly of a gummy, partly of a 
refinous nature, heavy, of a bright 
yellow colour, and fcarce any {mell. It 
is brought from America aad the Eaft 
Indies, particularly from Cambaja, or 
Cambogia. TN: 


To GA'MBOL. v. n. [gambiller, Fr.] 
1. To dance; to fkip; to frifk; to jump 
for joy ; to play merry frolicks. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gambol’d before them. Milton's Par, Loft. 

The king of elfs, and little fairy queen, 
Gambol'd on heaths, and danc’d on ev’ry green. 

Dryden, 
The monfters of the flood 
Gambol around him in the wat*ry ways 
And heavy whales in awkward mealures play. 
Pope. 
2. To leap; to ftart. 
Tis not madnefs 
That l have utter’d; hring me tothe teft, 
And 1 the matter will record, waich madnefs 
Would gambo/ from. Shakfpeare’s Hamlzt, 
Ga'MBOL. n. f. [from the verb.) 
1. A fkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 

A gentleman had got a favourite fpaniel, that 
would be {till toying «nd leaping upon himy 
and playing a thoufand pretty gambes. 

L' Eprange. 

Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rude, 
And beafts in gamèols fritk’d before their honcit 


god. Dryden, 
2. A frolick ; a wild prank. 
For who did ever play his gamZo/s, 
With (uch unfu‘Ferable rambles ! Hud:bras. 


GA'MBREL. n. f. [from gamba, gamba- 
rella, Italian.] The leg of a horfe. 
What can be more admitable than tor the prin- 
ciples of the fibres of a tendon to he fo mixed as 
tu make it a foft body, and yet to have the 
itrength of iron? as appears by the weight which 
the tendon, Iving on a horie’s gamdre!, doth thea 
command, when he rears up with a quan upon 
his back, Grice, 


GAM 


GAME. n. f. [gaman, ajet, Mlandick.] 
1. Sport of any kind. 
We have had pattimes here, and pleafing ganne. 
Shak/pears, 
2. Jet: oppofed to earneft or ferioufnefs. 
Then on her head they fet a garland grecn, 
And crowned her *twixt carnctt and "twixt game, 
Spenfer. 
3. Infolent merriment ; fportive infult. 
Do they not feek occafion of new quarrels, 
On my refufal, to diftrefs me more ; 
Or makea game of my calamities ? 
4. A fingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in play. 
Mutual vouchers for our fame we ftand, 
And play tne game into each other’s hand. Dryd, 
6. Scheme purfued ; meafures planned. 
This fecms to be the prefent game of that 
crown, and that they will begin no other ’till they 
fce an end of this. Temple. 
7. Field ports: as, the chace, falconry. 
If about this hour he make his way, 
Under the colour of his ufual gam, 
He fhall here find his friends with horfe and men, 
To fet him free from his captivity. Shak/pearc 
What arms to ufe, or nets to flame 
Wild beatts to combat, or to tame, ? 
With all the myft’rics of that game, Waller. } 
Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, 
fpicd a company of buflards and crancs. 
L’ Eftrange. 
$. Animals purfued in the field; animals 
appropriated to legal {port{men. 


Hunting, and men, not beafis, thal) be his 
amey 


With war, and hoftile fnare, fuch as refufe 
Subjeétion to nis empire tyrannous, Milton. 
There is fuch a variety of game fpringing up be- 
fore mc, that I know not which to follow. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
A bloodhound will follow the perfon he pur- 
fues, and all hounds the particular gume they have 
in chace. Arbuthnot. 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurt the pointed {pear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer ; 
I and my Chloe taxe a nobler aim, 
At human hearts we fling, nor ever mifs the game 
Prior. 
Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 
A mighty bunter, and his prey was man : 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barb’rous name, 
And makes his trembling fluves the royal game. 
Pope. 
Shorten my labour, if its length you blame, 
For, grow but wife, you rob me of my game. 
Young. 
g. Solemn contefts, exhibited as fpeétacles 
to the people. 
The games are done, and Ciæfar is returning. 
Shatfprare. 
Milo, when entring the Oly moick guine, 
Wita a hugeoxupon his (houlderscame Denham. 
To Game. m.u. Caiman, Saxon.) 
1. To play at any fport. 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly 
for money. 
Gaming leaves no fatisfa€tion behind it: it no 
way profits either hody or mind Locke. 
Ga'mecock. n. f. [game and cock.) A 
cock bred to Agut. 
They manage the difpute as fiercely as two 
gamecocks in the pit. Locke. 
Ga'me-EGG. n. f. [game and egg. | An 
egg from whicha fighting cock is bred. 
Thus boys hatch game-cygs under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl mere furious for the tray. 
Garth 
GAMEKEEPER. n. f. [game and keep.] A 
erfon who looks after game, and fees 
itis not deltroyed. 


Ga'mesome. adj. [from game.) Frolick- 
fome; gay; fportive; playful; fportful. 


Aiilton. 


“lp Va proftitute. 


GAM 


Geron, though old, yet gamcfome, kept one end 
with Cofma. Sidney. 
I am not gamefome; Ido lack fome part 
Of that quick fpirit that is in Antony. Shah/p, 
The gamefome wind among her truffes play, 
And curicth up thofe growing riches fhort. 
Fairfax. 
Belial, in like gamefome mood. Milton. 
This gamefome humour of children fhould ra- 
ther be encouraged, to keep up their fpirits and 
improve their ftrength and health, than curbed 
or reftrained. Locke. 


GA'’MESOMENESS, n. /. [from game/ome. ] 
Sportivenefs; merriment. 


Ga’MESOMELY. adv. [from gamefome. } 
Merrily. 

Ga'mEesTER. a. f [from game. ] 

I. One who is vitioufly addi&ed to play. 


Keep a gamefier from the dice, and a good 
ftudent from his book, and it is wonderful. 
Shak/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
A gamefier, the greater maftcr he is in nis art, 
the worle man he is. Bacon. 
Gamijiers tor whole patrimonies play ; 
The tleward brings the deeds, which mutt convey 
The whole eftate. Drydens Juvenal. 
Could we look into the mind of a common 
gamefler, we fhould fee it full of nothing but 
trumps and mattadores ; her flumbers are haunted 


with kings, queens, and knaves. Addi jon, 
Allthe fuperfluous whims relate, 

That All a female gamefier’s pate; 

W hat agony of foul fhe feels 

To fce a knave’s inverted heels. Swift. 


Her youngett daughter is run away with a 
gamefler, 1 man of great beauty, who in dreffing 
and dancing has no fuperior. aw, 

2. One who is engaged at play. 

When lenity and cruclty play for kingdoms, 
The gentle gameffer is the fooneit winner. Shat/p 

A man may think, if he will, that two eyes 
fec no more than one; or that a gamefier (eeth 
always more than a looker-on: bur, when all is 
done, the help of good counfcl is that which 
fetreth bufinels frait. Bacon. 

3. A merry frolickfome perfon. 
You’re a merry gamefier, 
My lord Sands. Shakfpeare’s Henry w111. 
Not in ufe. 
She's impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gumejfer to the camp. 
Shakfpeare. 


GA'’MMER. 7. f. [of uncertain etymology ; 
perhaps from grand mere, and therctore 
uled commonly to old women.) ‘Whe 
coinpellation of a woman correfponding 
to gaffer: as, Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
An old play. 


Ga'mnon. n. f. [gambone, Italian. ] 


1. The buttock of a hog falted and dried ; 
the lower end of the fitch. 
Atk for what price thy venal tongue was fold : 
A trully gammon of fome fev'n years vld. Dryd. 
Gammons, that give a reufh to the tatte, 
And potted fowl, and pth, cone in fo faf, 
Toat ere the frf is out, the fecond flinks. Dryd. 
2. A kind of play with dice. 
The quick dice, 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding garmon. Thomfon’s Jutumn. 


Ga'muT n. f. [gama, Italan.) The 
fecale of mufical notes 


Madam, before you touch the inftrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
] mult begin witb rudiments of art, 


To teach yon gamut in a briefer fort. Shatfpeare. 


When by the gamut fome muficians make 
A perfect fong, others will undertake, 
By the fame gumut chang’d, to equal it: 
Things fimply good can never be unfit. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage,y 
That rant by note, and through the gumut rage ; 


Donne. 


GAN 


In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire, 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addifon. 
’Gan, for began, from ’gin for begin. 
The noble knight ’gax feel 
His vital force to faint. Spenfer. 
To GANCH. v. a. [gauciare, from gancio, 
a hook, Italian ; ganche, French.) To 
drop from a high place upon hooks, by 
way of punifhment: a practice in 
‘Turkey, to which Smith alludes in his 
Pocockius. 
Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 
Gemunt onutti, vel fude trans frum 
Luétantur acta, pendulive 
Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Mufe Angl. 
GA'NDER. n.f. [zandna, Saxon.) The 
male of the goofe. 
As deep drinketh the goofe as the gander. 


Cartden’s Remains. 
One gander will ferve five geefe. Mortimer. 


GANG. v. n. [gangen, Dutch; 
gangan, Saxon; gang, Scottih.] To 
go; to walk, An old word not now 
ufed, except ludicroufly. 

But let them gaug alone, A 

As they have brewed, fo let them bear blame. 

_Spenjer. 

Your flaunting beaus garg with their breafta 
open. — Arbuthnot, 
Gange. n. f. [from the verb.] A number 

herding together ; a trcop ; a company 5 

atribe; aherd. It is feldon ufed but 

in contempt or abhorrence. 
O, you panderly rafcals! there ’s a ot, a 
gang, a pack,a confpiracy againft me. Shudfpeare, 
As a gang of thieves were robbing a houfe, : 
maliitf fell a barking. L' Fflrange. 
Admitted in among the gang, 
He adts and talks as they befriend him. 


To 


Prior. 


GANGHON. n. f.[¥rench.j] A kind of 


flower. 


Ainfworth, 


Ga'nGuion. n. f. [yayain] A tumour 


in the tendinous and nervous parts. 
Bonefetters ufually veprefent every bone dif- 
located, though poffibly it he Lut a ganglion, or 
other crude tumour or preternatural protuberance 
of fome part of a joint. Wijeman, 


To Ga'NGRENATE. v, a. [from gan- 
giene.) Yo produce a gangrene; to 
mortify. 

Parts cauterized, gargrenated, fiderated, and 


mortified, become black, the radical moifture or 
vital fulphur fuffering an extinétion. Brown, 


GA'NGRENE. n. f. [ gangrene, French; 
gangrena, Latin.) A mortification ; a 
tloppage of circulation followed by pu- 
trefaction. 

This experiment may be transferred unto the 
cure of gungrenes, either coming of themfelves, or 
induced by too much applying of opiates. Bacon. 

She faves the lover, as we gangrenes ftay, 

By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. aller. 

A difcolouring in the part was fuppofed an 
approach oi a gangrene, Wifeman’s Surgery, 

If the fubitance of the foul is feftered with 
thefe paffions, the gangrene is gone too far to be 
ever cured : thefe inflammations will rage fo all 
eternity. Addifon’s SpeEtator, 


To Gan GRENE. v. a.[gangrener, French; 

from the noun.) To corrupt to morti- 
fication. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and ears 
are mortified, and, as it were, gangrened with 
cold, if they come toa fire they rot off prefently ; 
for that the few (pirits that remain in thofe parts, 
are fuddenly drawn forth, and fo putrefation is 
madc complete. Bacon, 

Gangren’d members muft be lop’d away, 
Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. 

Dryden, 
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Jn Ga'NGRENE. v. 2. To become mor- 
tified. 
) Wounds immedicable 
Rankle and feftcr, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Miiton’s Agonifies. 

As phlegmons are fubject to mortification, fo 
alfo in fat bodics they are apt to gangrene after 
opening, if that fat be not fpeediy digefled out, 

Wifeman’s Surgery, 

Ga'nGrenous, adj. [from gangrene.) 

Mortihed ; producing or betokening 
mortification. 

The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veftis, producing haemorrhages, puftules red, 
lead-colourcd, black and gangrenous, Arbuthnot. 

Ga'noway. n. f. Ina fħip, the feveral 
ways or paflages from one part of it to 
the other. Diél. 

GA'NGWEEK. n. f. [gang and week. ] 
Rogation week, when proceffions are 
made to lultrate the bounds of pa- 
rifhes. Did, 

Ga'nTELoPE. } n. f. [gantlet is only cor- 

Ga'NtLer. f rupted from gantelope ; 
gant, all, aud Zoonen, to run, Dutch, ] 
A military punifhment, in which the 
criminal running between the ranks re- 
ceives a lalh from cach man. 

But would'it thou, tliend, who haft two legs 

alone, 
Would'it thou to run the gartlet thefe expote, 
veins z company of hob-nail’d thoes? Dry. 


foung gentlemen are driven with a whip, to 


Locke 


runthe ganrlet through the feveral clafles 


O Ga'nza. n. S- (ganfa, Spani, a goofe.] 


A kind of wild goofe, by a flock of 
which a virtuofo was fabled to be car- 
ried to the lunar world. 


They are but idle dreams and fancies, 
And tavour frongly of the ganza's. Hudibras 


GAOL.» f. (geol, Welth ; geole, French. ] 
A prifon;a place of confinement. It 
is always pronounced and too often 
written jail, and fometimes goal. 

Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my ganl. 
Shak{peare’s King Lear. 
Have I beenever free, and muft my houle 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? — Shut {pcare. 
If we mean to thrive and do good, break open 
the guo/sy and let out the prifoners.  Shuk/peare. 


To Gaot. v. a. [fromthe noun.) To 
imprifon ; to commit to gaol. 


Guoling vagahonds was chargeable, peflerous, 
and of no open example. Bacon 


GA'OLDELIVERY. n. f [gaol and deli- 

s ver.] The judicial procefs, which by 
condemnation or acquittal of perfons 
confined cvacuates the prifon. 

Then doth th’ afpiring foul the body leave, 
Which we call death ; but were it known to all, 
What life our fouls do by this death receive, 
Men would it birth of gaoldelivery call. Davies. 

Thefe make a general gas/delivery of fouls, not 
for puniment, South 

Galoter. n. f. [from gaol. ] Keeper of 
a prifon ; he to whofe care the prifoners 
are committed. 

This is a gentle provoft ; feldom, when 
The flected gao/er is the friend of men. Shak/fp. 

l know not how or why my furly gaoler 
Haid as his irons, and infolent as pow'r s 
When put in vulgar bands, Cleanthes, 

Put off the brute. Dryden's Cleomenes, 

From the polite part of mankind fhe had heen 
banifhed and immured, *till the death of her 

i, gaoler, Tatler, 
Gap. n. f. [from gape.] 
x. An opening ina broken fence. 


GAP 


Behold the defpair, 
By cuftom and covetous pates, 
By gap: and opening of gates. Tufer’s Huflandry. 

With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
Andcryftal wallof heav'n; which, opening wide, 
Roll'd inward, and a fpacious gap ditclus’d 
Into the wafleful deep. Adi/ton’s Paradife Loft, 

Buthes are moft lafling of any for dcad hedges, 
or to mend gaps. Mortimer’s Hufobuntry 

I fought for a man, fays Godel, that fhould 
make up the hedge, and ttand in the gap before 
me, for the land that L thould not deftioy it. 

Rogers. 
2. A breach. 

The lofs of that city concerned the chriflian 
commonweal: manifold miferics afterwards cn- 
fucd by the opening of that gap tu all that fide of 
chriflendom, Kuolles. 

3. Any pallage. 

So ftands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap and hopes the hunted bear, 

And hears nim ruftling in the wood. Dryden, 
4. An avenue ; an open way. 

The former kings of England paffed into them 
a great part of their prerogatives; which though 
then it was well intended, and perhaps well de- 
ferved, yet now fuch a gap of mifchicf lies open 
thereby, that I could with it were well flopt. 

Spenfer. 
5. A hole ; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed againft him, miftaking 
his purpofe, it would make a great gap in your 
honour. Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 

Nor is it any botch or gap in the works of na- 
turc More. 


6. Any interflice ; a vacuity. 

Fach one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Perfurm’d in this wide gap of time, fince frit 
We were diflever’d. Saak{pcare’s Winter's Tale. 

That [ might fleep out this great gap of time 
my Antony is away. Shatf, Antony and Cleopatra, 

To make “twixt words and lines huge gaps, 
Wide as meridians in naps. Hudibras. 

One can revive a Janguifhing converfation by 
a fudden furprifing fentence ; another is more 
dexterous in feconding ; a third can fill the gap 
with laughing. Swift. 

7. An opening of the mouth in fpeech 
during the pronunciation of two fuc- 
ccffive vowels. ; 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is 
cauled by two vowels opening on cach other. 

Pope. 


S. To flop aGar. To efcape by fome 
mean {hift: alluding to hedges mended 
with dead bufhes, till the quickfets will 

YOW., 
His policy confifts in fetting traps, 
In Anding ways and means, and flopping gaps. 


Swift. 
9. To fland in the Gar. To make de- 


fence ; to cxpofe himfelf for the pro- 


tection of fomething in danger. 

What would become of the church, if there 
were none more concerned for her rights than 
this? Who would fland ta the gap ? Lefley. 


Gar-TooTHED. adi. [gap and tooth.] 
Having interftices between the teeth. 
The reeve, miller, and cook, are diftinguithed 
from each other, as much as the mincing lady 
priorefs and the broad (peaking geptoothed wife 
of Bath. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


To GAPE. v. n. [xeapan, Saxon. ] 


t. To open the mouth wide ; to yawn. 
Some men there are love not a geprng pig; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat Shaf/, 
Gaping or yawning, and ftretching, do pafs 
from min to man; for shat that caufeth gaping 
and ftretching is when the fpirits are a little 
heavy by any vapour. Arbuthnot, 
She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And afks if it be time to rife, 


Q 


Swift. 


GAP 


2. Ta onen the mouth for food, as a young 

bird. 
As callow birds, 
Whofe mother ’s kili'd in (ceking of the prey, 
Cry in their neft, and think her long away: 
And at each leaf that (firs, each blatt of wind, 
Gaye for the food which they mutt never fing. 
Dryden 
As in a drought the thirty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather’d clouds fur rainy 
Then frit the martlet meets it in the ky, 
And with wet wings joysalltne feather’dtrain, 
Dryden. 
3. To defire carneflly ; to crave: with for. 

To her giim death appears in all hcr fhapes ; 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
Denham. 

To thy fortune be not thou a flave; 

For what hait thou to fear beyond the grave? 

And thou, who gap'it tor my eftate; draw near; 

For I would whitper fomewhatin thy car. Dryd, 
4. With after. 

What thall we fay of thofe who fpend their 
days in gaping after court-favour and prefer- 
ments ? L’Eftrange. 

Ge. Withee. 

Many have geped at the church revenues; but 
before they could (wallow tnem, have had their 
mouths ftupped in the church-yard. Sourk, 

6. To open in fiflures or holes. 

If it afume my noble father’s perfon, 

I’ll fpeak to it though hell itfelt fhould ga e 
And bid me hold my peace. Shakfpeare’s Hanlt. 

May that ground gape, and {wallow me alive, 

Where I hall kneel to niin that New my father. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vi. 

The great horfe-muffel, with the fine thell, 
doth gape and fhut as the oyfters do. Bacon. 

The reception of onc is as different from the 
admifon of the other, as when the carth falls 
open under the incifions of the plough, and when -~ 
it gapes and greed:ly opens itfelt to drink in the 
dew of heaven or the refrefhments of a fhuwer. 

South. 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapcs in- 
to the cavity of thefe velicies. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin, 
7. To open with a breach, 
The planks, their pitchy coverings wafh’d 
away, 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay : 
The roaring waters, with a hoftile tide, 
Rufh through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden. 

That all thefe aétions can be performed by 
aliment, as well as medicines, is plain; by ob- 
ferving the cffedts of dinfcrent fubltances upon 
the fluids and folids, when the veffeis are open 
and gape by a wound. sirbuthnot. 


8. To open; to have an hiatus. 

Theie is not, to the beit of my remembrance, 
one vowel gaping on a another for want of a - 
cefura in this poem. Dryden, 

9. To make a noife with open throat. 

And, if my mute can through palt ages fee, 

That noify, naulzous, gaping tool is he. 
Remmar, 
10, To fiare with hope cr expectation. 

Others will gaps t’ anticipate 
The cabinet defigns of iate ; 

Apply to wizards, to rorfec 


What thall, and what hall never be, Huilibrar, 


11. To ftare with wonder, 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together ac- 
cording fo the mad imagination of the dawher; 
and the end of all this to caufe laughter: a very 
moniter in a Bartholomew fair, fer the mob to 
gape at. Dryden’: Dufr: fry. 

Where elevated o’cr the gaping crowd, 
Cla‘p’d in the board the perjur’d head is how'd, 


Betimes retreat. Pa Gay's Trimia. 


12. To ftare irreverently. 


Thncy have guped upon me with their mouth. 
Fou. 


Ga’prr. 2. f. [from gape. } 
1. One who opens his mouth, 


GAR 
2. One who flares foolifhly. 


3, One who longs or craves. 

The golden fhower of the diffolved abhey- 
lands rained well near into every gaper’s mouth. 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: fo 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; Ethelgar, a 
noble weapon. Gibfon’s Camden. 
To Gar. v. a. [giera, IMandick.] To 
caufe; to make. Obfolete. It is ftill 


ufed in Scotland. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet ? 
Or art thau of thy loved lafs forlorne.  Spenfer. 

Gare. n. J. [garbe, French, ] 
1. Drefs ; clothes ; habit. 
Thus ne) with words cluath’d in reafon’s 
Na a 
Counfei'd ignoble cafe and peaceful floth. 
Milton, 
He puts himfelf into the garb and habit of a 
profeffur of phyfick, and fets up. L’ Fffrange. 
2. Fafhion of drefs. 
Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s ftate, 
He did not Real, but cmulate ; 
and when he would like them appear, 
Their gard, but not their cloaths did wear. 
Denham. 
3. Exteriour appearance. 
Tints is fome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntnefs, doth af- 
fect 
A faucy roughnefs and conftrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. Shuzk/peare’s King Lear. 
Ga'rpaGe. ne f. [garbear, Spanith. 
This etymology is very doubtful. ] The 
bowels; the offal; that part of the in- 
wards which is feparated and thrown 
away. 
The cloyed will, 
That fatiate, yet unfatisfy’d defire, that tnb 
Both fill’d and running, ravening firt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakfpeare. 
Luft, though to a radiant angel link’d 
Will fate itfelf in a celeftial bed, 
And prey on garbage. Skak/peare’s Hamlet. 
A flam more fenfclefs than the rog’ry 
Of old arufpicy and aug’ ry, 
That out of gurbages of cattle 
Prc{ag’d th’ events of truce or battle. 
Who without averfion, ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d? 
Rofecammon. 
When youreecive condign punifhment, you run 
to your confeffur, that parcel of guts and garbage. 
Dr yden. 
GA'RBEL. n. f. A plank next the keel 
of a fhip. Bailey. 
Ga'RBIDGE. ? n. f. Corrupted from 
G A'RBISH. garbage. 

All thavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, 
and garbidge, is good manure for land. Mortimer. 

In Newfoundland they improve ther ground 
with the gurbih of fifth. Mortimer’: Hufbandry. 

To GA'RBLE. v. a. [gartellare, Ita 


lian.) To fift; to part; to feparate 
the good from the bad. 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 
And garbie {omc, and fume you quite forfake. 
Dryden 
Had our author ‘et down this command, with- 
eut gar bling, as God gave it, and joined mother tu 
Gither, it had madc duely againtt him. Locke. 
The underttanding works to collate, combine, 
and garble the images and ideas, the imagination 
and memory prefent to it. Cheyne 


Ga'RrBLER. n. f. [from garlie.]} He who 


feparates one part from another. 

A farther fecret in this claufe may beft be dif- 
eovercd by the projectors, or at leatt the garblers 
ei it, Swift's Examiner. 


Hudibras, 


Ga/rayotr. m. y. 


5° Garden-tillage. 


Ga’RDENER. n. f. [from garden. ] 


GAR 


Cgarbourlle, French ; 
gurbuglio, \talian.] Diforder; tumult ; 
uproar. Hanmer. 


Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What garborls the awuk'd. Saak{peare. 


Garo. n. J: [garde, Yrench.] Ward- 


fhip 3 care ; cuftody. 


GA'RDEN. n. f. [gardd, Well ; jardin, 


Trench ; giardino, Italian. J 


1, A. piece of ground enclofed, and cuki- 


vated with extraordinary care, planted 
with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 


for pleafure. 
Thy promites are like Adonis’ gardens, 
Which one day bloom'd and fruitful were the 
next. Shak fpcare. 
My lord of Ey, when I was laft in Holbourn, 
I iaw good ftrawherries in your garden there. 
Shakfpearc's Richard 1151 
In the royal ordering of gardens there ought to 
be gardens for all the months inthe year. Bacon. 
In every garden fhould be provided flowers, 
fruit, hade and water. Temple. 
My garden takes up half my daily carc, 
And my held afks the minutes l can fpare Furte 


2. A place particularly fruitful or delight- 


ful. 
I amarriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleafant garden of great Italy. = Shakfpeare. 


3- GARDEN is often vfed in compotition 


for hortenfis, or belonging to a garden. 


4. Garden-mould. Mould fit tor a garden. 


They delight moft in rich black gardex-mouldd, 
that is deep and light, and mized rather with 
fand than c/ay. Mort:mer 
Tillage ufed in cultiva- 


ting gardens. 
Pcas and beans are what belong to garden-til- 
lage as well as that of the held, Mortimer. 


6. Garden-ware. The produce of gardens. 


A clay bottom is a much more pernicious foil 
for trees and gurdeneware than gravel. Mortimer. 


To Ga'RDEN, wv. n. [from the noun. ] 


To cultivate a garden; to lay out gar- 


dens. 

At firt, in Rome’s poor age, 
When both her kings and confuls held the plough, 
Or egarden’d well. Ben Jonfon’s Caritine. 

When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ftately, fooner than to garden 
finely; as if gardening were the greater per- 
fection. acon, 
He 
that attends or cultivates gardens. 

Our bodics are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gerdeners; fo that if we plant nettles, 
or fow lettuce, the power licsin cur will. Sag, 

Gardeners tread down any loofe ground, after 
they have fown onions or turnips, Bacen. 

The gardener may lop religion as he pleafes. 

Ho wel. 

The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is 
preferable to all other diverfions. Evelyn. 

Then let the learned gard’ner mark with care 
The kinds of flocks, and what thofe kinds will 

bear. Dryden, 


Ga'rventnc. n. f. [from garden.] The 


act of cultivating or planning gardens, 
My compofitions in gardening ave after the 
Pindarick manner, and run into the beautiful 
wildnefs of nature, without affecting the nicer 
elcgancies of art. Speétater. 


Gare. n. f. Coarfe wool growing on the 


legs of fheep. Did. 


Ga RGARISM. ^. Wha [yacvacionss $ gar- 


garifme, French.] A liquid form of 
medicine to wafh the mouth with. 

Quincy. 

Apophlegmatifms and gargari/ms draw the 

rheum down by the palate, Bacon. 


5 


To 


2. To warble ; to play in the throat. 


Ga'rotion. n. f. An exfudatior 


Ga’RLAND. 


GAR 


Jo GARGARIZE, v. a. [yasyxgilv 3 gar- 


garifèr, French.) To wath the mouth 
with medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noltiils, or gargarifed, 
doth eale the hiccough; for that itis altringent, 
and inhibitetn the motion of the fpirit. Bacon. 

This keg relaxed, may make a thaking of 
the larynx; as when we gargurize, Holder. 


GHiGET NASIE A dillemper in cattle. 


The garget appears in the head, maw, or ia 
the hinder parts Mortiner’s Hifbardtry, 


GA’RGLE. o! a. [gargouiller, 
French ; gargoghare, Italtan; gurgei, 
German, the throat. ] 


t. To wath the throat with fome liquor 


not fuffered immediately to deicend. 
Garg’c twice or thrice with fharp oxycrate. 
Haswey. 
The excifion made, the blecding will foon be 
ftopt by ga giing with oxvcrate. MWijeman, 
They comb, and then they order ew’ry hair; 
Next carg/e well their throats, Dryden's Perf, 
An 
improper ufe. 
Thofe which only warble long, 
And gurg/- in their throats a fong. 
So cinurm’d you were, you cvas'd a while to 
doat P 
On nonfenfe garg/’d in an cunuch’s throat. 
Fenton. 


Ga’rote. n. f. [from the verb.] A 


liquor with which the throat is wafhed, 
His throat was wafhed with one of the garg/es 
{ct down in the method of cure. Wifeman. 
ae 

nervous juice from a bruife, or the like, 
which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumour. Quincy, 


Ga‘rcor. n. fe A diftemper in hugs. 


The tigns of the gargol in hogs are, Langing 
down of the head, muilt eyes, itaggerine, and 
Jols of appetite. Aa? timer, 
n. f. [garlande, guirland, 
French, | 


te A wreath of branches or flowers. 


Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 
A garland made, un temples for to wear; 
For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whittuntide to bear. Sidmey. 
A recling world will never Rand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland of the rcalm. 
—liow! wear the gar/und! dott thou mean the 
crown? 

—Ay, my good 'ord. Skhak/peare’s Rickard 151. 
Then party-colour’d fluw’rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a gar/and for her head. Dryd. 

Vanqu th again; though fhe be gone, 
Wohofe gu: /and crown’d the victor’s hair, 
And rciga; though the has !eft the throne, 
Who made thy glory werth thy care. Prior. 
Her gads and godlike heroes rife to view, 
And all her faded gar/ands bloom anew. Pope. 


2. The top; the principal ; the thing mott 


prized. 

With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your gurland. Shuk/peare, 


GARLICK n. f. [zan, Saxon, a lance ; 


and ek, the leek that fhoots up in 
blades. Skinner. Allium, Latin. ] 


It has a bulbous root, contifting of many fmall 
tubercles included in its coats: the leaves are 
plain: the flowers confit of fix leaves, formed 
into a corymbus on the top of the faik; and 
are fuccecded by fubrotund fruit, divided into 
three cells, which contain roundith feeds. Miller. 

Garlick isot an extremely ftrong {mell, and of 
an acrid and pungent tate. It is extremely 
ative, as may be proved by applying platters of 
garlick to the fect, wluch will give a ftrong [mell 
tothe breath, Hill, 


hi a 


Ga'ruick Pear-tree. 


GAR 


Garlick has, of all our plants, the great ft 
Arength, attords moll nourifhment, and fuppie: 
moll fpirits to thufe who cat little 8t. Zewg. 

‘Tis motal fin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove uf garlic t is a facred pow’r: 
Religious nations fure, and bleit abodes, 

Where ev'ry orchard is o’er-run with gods. Tare. 
n. f. 

This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and 
feveral other places of Americas where it ufually 
rifes to the height of thirty or forty feet, and 
tpreads into many branches. When the flowers 
fall off the pointal, it becomes a round huit, 
which, when ripe, has a rough browmth rind, 
and a mcaly tweet pulp, but a ftrong tcent or 
garlick. Miller. 


Gar’Lick Wild. n. f. A plant. 
GaRLickea’rer. a. f. [garlick and cat. ] 


A mean fellow. 

You’ve made good work, 
You and your apron men, that flood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 


The breath of garlickeaters. Shak/peare. 


Ga'RMENT. x. /. [ guarniment, old French. ] 


Any thing by which the body is cover- 


_ed; clothes ; drefs. 


~ Hence, rotten thing, or I flall fhake thy boncs 
Out of thy garments. Shak/peare’s Coriolunus. 
Our lcaf once fallen, {pringeth no more; nei- 
ther doth the fun or fummer adorn us again with 
the garments of new leaves and flowers. Raleigh. 
Faireft thing that fhines below, 
Why in this robe dot thou appear? 
Would’ft thou, a while more perfect fhow, 

Thou muft at all no gurment wear. Cowley. 
Three worthy perfons from his fide it torc, 
And ‘dy'd his garment with their {catter’d gore. 

Waller. 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not difplay 
half the colours that appear in the garments of a 
Britifh lady, when the is dreffed. atdd:jon, 
Let him that fues for the coat, ive. the thirt, 
or inner garment, take the cloak alfo, is a pro- 
verbial phrafe too; for in the truth of the letter, 
a bitis no likely matter of a lawfuit, and fig- 
nihes an uncontefting fuffcrance of fuch fmall 
loffes. Kettlewell, 


GA/RNER. n. f. [ grenier, French.) A 


To Ga'RNER. V. 4A. 


place in which thrafhed grain is ftored 
up. 
Farth’s increa(e, and foyfon plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty. Shak/peare. 
For fundry foes the rural realm furround ; 
The ficldmoutle builds her garner under ground : 
For gather'd grain the blind laborious mole, 
In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. 
[from the noun. ] 
To flore as in garners. 
There, where L have gurucr'd up my heart, 
Where cither Í mutt live, or bear no life. Shuk/. 


Ga'RNET. a. fr [ garnato, Italian; gra- 


natus, low Latin; from its refemblance 
in colour to the grain of the pomegra- 


nate. | 

The garnet isa gem of a middle degrce of 
hardnefs, between the faphire and the common 
cryftal. It is found of various fizecs. Its fur- 
faces are not fo finooth or polite as thofe of a ruby, 
and its colour is ever of a ttrong red, witha 
plain admixture of blueith : its degree of colour 
is very different, and it always wants much of 
the brightacfs of the ruby, Hill. 

The garnet feems to be a fpecies of the car- 
buncle of the ancients; the Bohemian is red, 
with a flight caft of a flame-colour; and the 
Syrian is red, with a flight cait of purple. Woodw. 


Zo GA’RNISH. v.a. [ garnir, French. ] 


1. To decorate with ornamental appen- 


q 


dages. 

There were hills which garnifhed their proud 
heights with ftately trees. Sidney. 
All within with flowers was garnished, , 
That, when muld Zephyrus among ft them blew, 


Vou. I. 


3. To fit with fetters. 
Ga'rnisH, n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Ornament ; decoration ; embellifhment. 


Ga/RNISHMENT. n. f 


GAR 


Did breathe out bounteous finells, and palnted 
colours fhew. Spenfer. 
Wath taper light 

To feek the beauteous cye of heav’n to parm/h, 
Is wattetul and ridiculous excels. Shabfprare. 
Paradife was a terrefirial garden, garnifhed 
with fruits, delighting both the cye and the tafe. 
Raleigh. 
All the ftrects were gw nifed with the citizens, 
landing in then liverics, Bacon's Penry vitn. 


2. Toembellifh a dith with fomething laid 


round it. 
With what expence and art, how richly dref ! 
Garuih'd with tparagus, himfelf a feat! Dryd. 
No man lards talt pork with orange-peel, 
Or garnijhes his lamb with {pitchcock’d eel. 
King’s Cookery. 
A cant term, 


So are you, fwect, 
Ev’n in the lovely garni of a boy. Shal/peare. 
Matter and figure they produce ; 
For garni this, and that for ufe; 
They fcek to fecd and pleafe their gues. Prior. 


2. Things ftrewed round a difh. 
3. [In gaols,] Tetters. 


4. Penfiuncula carceraria ; 


A cant term. 
an acknow- 
ledgment in money when firit a prifoner 
goes into a gaol. Ainfworth. 
[from varni/b. | 
Ornament; embellifhment. 

The church of Sanéta Guiliiniana in Padoua is 
a found picce of goud att, where the materials 
being ordinary tone, without any garvi/fhorent of 
feulpture, ravith the beholders. Morton. 


Ga'rniture, n. f. [from garni/h.] Fur- 


niture ; ornament. 

They conclude, if they fall hort in garniture 
of their knees, that they are inferiour in rurniture 
of their heads. Government of Tongue. 

Plain fente, which pleas’d yvur fires an age 

ago, 
Is loft, without the garniture of how. CGranv. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon 
the female part of our fpecics, fo they are very 
afiduous in beftowing upon themfclves the fincf 
garnitures of art. <dddifon’ s SpeGator. 


Ga'rous. adj. [from garum.] Relem- 


bling pickle made of fith. 

[n a civet-cat an offcnfive odour proceeds, 
partly from its food, that being elpecially filh ; 
whereof this humour may be a garous excretion, 
and olidous feparation. Biawn., 


Ga’rran. 2. f. [Erfe. It imports the 


fame as gelding. ‘Uhe word is {till re- 
tained in Scotland.] A {mall horfe; a 
hobby. A Highland horfe, which, 
when brought into the north of Eng- 


land, takes the name of galloqway. 

When he comes forth, he will make their 
cows and garans to walk, if he duth no other 
harm to their perfons. Spenfer, 

Every man would Le forced to provide winter- 
fodder for his team, whereas common garans 
fhift upon grafs the year round; and this would 
force men tu the enclofing of grounds, to that 
the race of garraus would decreafe, Temple. 


GA'RRET. n. f. [ garite, the tower of a 


citadel, French. } 


1. A room on the higheft floor of the 


houfe. 
The mob, commiffion’d by the government, 
Are feldom to an empty garrer fent. Dryden. 
John Bull fkipped trom room to room; ran up 
fairs and down fairs, from the kitchen to the 
garret. Arbuthnat’s John Bull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 
Leaving the arts the fpacious air, 
With licence to build caftles there ; 


2. Rotten wood. 


Ga’rRRvuLous. adj. 


GA'RTER. a. 


GAS 


And "tis comcciv’d their old pretence, 
To ladge in parrets, comes from thence. Swift, 
Not in ufe. 

Tho colour of ebe fhining past of rotton wood, . 
by daylight, is in tome pieces white, and in 
fome picers inclining to red, whichthey call the 
white and red gurrer. Buceon, 


GARRETE'ER. n. / [from garret.) An 


inhabitant of a garret. 


GARRISON. n. f. [ garrifon, French. } 


1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or 


cattle to defend it. 
How oft he fud to me, 
Thou art no foldier fit for Cupid’s garrifen, 
Sidney. 


2. Fortified place ftored with foldiers, 


Whorn the old Roman wall fo ill contin'd, 
With anew chain of garrifons you bind. Waler. 


3- The itate of being placed in a fortifica- 


tion for its defence. à 
Some of them that are laid in garrifon will do 
no great hurt to the enemics. Spenfer on Ircland. 


To Ga'rrison, v. a. [from the noun. | 


To fecure by fortreffes. 
Others thofe forces join, 
Which gar, ifon the conqucfis near the Rhine. 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 


GARRU'LITY. n. f. [ garrufitas, Lat.) 


1. Loquacity ; incontinence of tongue ; 


inability to keep a fecret. 
Let me here 
Expiate, if poble, my crime, 


Snameful garrulity, Milton's Apgonipe e. 


2. The quality of talking too much; 


talkativenefs. 

Some vices of fpecch muft carcfully be avoided : 
frit of all, loquacity or garrulity. Kay. 
[ garrulus, Latin. } 
Prattling ; talkative. 

Old age looks out, 
And garrulous recounts the feats of vouth. 
Lnomjon. 
Se (gardus, Welfi; jar- 
tier, French; from gar, Welfh, the 
binding of the knee. } 


1. A ilring or riband by which the Rock- 


ing ts held upon the leg. 

Let their heads be tleekly comb’d, their blue 
coats bruth’d, and their garters of an inditferent 
knit. Shak{peare’s Taming of the Sùr: w. 

When we reft in our cloaths we loofen aur 
garters, and other ligatures, tu give the fpirits 
free paffage. Ray. 

Handfome carters at vour knees. Seife. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies of his former loves.  P:pz, 


2. The mark of the order of the garter, 


the higheft order of Englith knighthood. 
Now by my george, my gærer. 
—The george, profan’d, hath loft his holy 
honour ; 
The garter, blemifh'd, pawn’d his knightly vir- 
tue. Shakf{peare’s Rickard ity, 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon, 
To nll im future times his father’s place, 
Aud wear the garter of his mother’s race. Dry. 


3. The principal king at arms. 
To GA'RTER. v. a. | from the noun.] To 


bind with a garter. 
He, being in love, could not fee to garter his 
hole. Shuk/peare. 
A perfon was wounded in the leg, below the 
gartering place, Wijeman’s Surgery. 


GartH. a.f/. [as if girth, from gird.} 


The bulk of the body meafured by the 
girdle. ‘a 


Gas. n. f. [A word invented by the chy- 


milfis.}. It is ufed by Van Helmont, 
and feems defigned to fignity, in genc- 
5K 


GAS 


ral, a {pirit not capable of being coagu- 
lated: but he ufes it loofely in many 
fenfes. Harris. 
GASCONA'DE, n. /. [French; from 
Gafcon, a nation eminent for boatting. ] 
A boat; a bravado. 

Was it a ga/conade to pleafe me, that you faid 

your fortune was increafcd to one hundred a year 
fince I left you? Swift, 
To Gascona’pe. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To boaft; to brag; to bluiter. 
To GASH. v.a. {from hacher, to cut, 
French. Skinner.} To cut deep fo as to 
make a gaping wound; to cut with a 
blunt inflrument fo as to make the 
wound wide. 

Where the Englifhmen at arms had becn de- 
feated, many ot their Forfes were found griev- 
oufly gafhed or gored to death. Hayward. 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can 
cut and gaf with it; but to carve a beautiful 
image requires ait. Tilletfon. 

See me ga/k’id with Knives, 
Or fear’d with burning Reel. Rowe's Royal Con. 

Streaming with blood, all over ga%’d with 

wounds, 
He reel’d, he groan‘d, and at the altar fell. 


“i, Philips. 
Gasn. n. f. [from the verb.] 


1. A deep and wide wound. 

He glancing on his helmet, made a large 

And open ga/A therein; were not his targe, 

That broke the violer.ce of his intent, 

The weary foul from thence it would difcharge. 
Spenfer. 

A perilous ga, a very limb loot off. Skakjp 

Hamilton drove Newton almott to the end of 
the lifts; but Newton on a fudden gave him fuch 
a gaj on the leg, that therewith he fell to the 
ground. Hayward. 

But th’ ethereal ful.ftance clos*d, 
Not long divilible; and trom the gaf 
A ftream of neétarous humour ifluing fow’d. 
Milton. 
2. The mark of a wound. I know not 
if this be proper. 

I was fond of back fword and cudgel play, 
and I now hear in my body many a black and 
blue ga/fk and fcar. Arbuthnot, 
Ga‘sxins. n.e f [from Gafmigne. See 
GALLIGASKINS.} Wide hofes wide 
breeches. An old ludicrous word. 

If one pomt break, the other will hold ; 

Or, if both break, your gains fall. Shakfpeare. 
Jo Gasp. v.n, [from gape, Skinner ; from 
gilpe, Danih, to fob, Juntus.] 

3. To open the mouth wide to catch 
breath with labour. 

The fick torair before the portal gafp. Dryden. 

They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes; 
But the weak voice decciv'd their gafping throats. 


Dryden. 
The gafping head ies off; a purple food 
Flows from the trunk. Dryien’s Æneid. 
The ladies gafp'd, and fearcely could setpire ; 
The breath they drew no longer ait, but fire. 
Dryden. 
A fcanthog of wit lay ga/pine for life, and 
groaning beneath a heap of tubtith. Dryden. 
The rich countrymen in Auftria were faint and 


gafping for breath. Brown’s Travels. 
Pale and faint, 
He ga/ps for breath; and, as his life flows from 


him, 
Te mands to ice his friends. Adlifon’s Cato. 
2. Toemit breath by opening the mouth 
convulfively, 


I lay me down to guff my late breath; 
The wolves will get a breakiaft Ly my death. 
Dryden. 
He ftaggers round, hiseycballs roll in death, 
Ard wiih Mort tots he ga/ps away his breath. 
Diyden's Lncid, 


GAT 
3. To long for. This fenfe is, I think, 


not proper, as nature never exprefles 
defire by gafping. 

The Cattilian and his wife had the comfort to 
pe undcr the fame mafter, who, feeing how dear- 
ly they loved one another, and gafped after their 
liberty, demanded a moft exorbitant price for 
their ranfom. Spe@autor. 

Gase. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1, The act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. 

2. The fhort catch of breath in the laf 
agonies. 

His fortunes all lie fpcechlefs, and his name 
Is at laft gufp. Shak/peare’s Cymbeline. 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his 

laf; 
And to the lateft ga/p cry’d out for Warwick. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vt. 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 
If at tho larett ga/p of breath, 
When the cold damp bedews your brow, 
You hope for mercy, fhew it now. Addifon. 
To Gast. v.a. [from xare, Saxon. 
See Acuast.] To make aghaft; to 
fright ; to fhock; to terrify ; to fear; 
to affıay. 

When he faw my beft alarmed f{pirits, 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’dtoth’ encoun- 


ter, 
Or whether gafed by the noife I made, 
Full fuddenly he fled. Shakfp. K. Lear. 


Ga'sTRICK. adj. [from yausze. }] Belonging 
to the belly. 

GASTRO'RAPHY. n. /. [yarneand jarta. | 
In Itriétnefs of etymology fignifies no 
more than fewing up any wound of the 
belly; yet in common acceptation it 
implies, that the wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the intef- 
tine. Sharp's Surgery. 

Gastro’Tomy, a. f. fyzeno and Tit 0A. | 
‘The at of cutting open the belly. 

Gar. The preterit of ge. 

Mofes gar him up intothe mount. Exodus, 

GATE. n.f. [geaz, Saxon. ] 

1. The door of a city, caftle, palace, or 
large building. 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God! 
My foul flies through thefe wounds to Icek thee. 
Shaul fpeure 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands ony without 
Gvuod- morrow to the fun. Siak fp? Cymh. 

2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give 

a pafage into enclofed grounds. 

Know’ thou the way to Dover? 
Both file and gate, horiceway and footpsth, 
Shakfpeare. 


3. An avenue; an opening. 

Auria had done nothing but wifely and poli- 
tickly, in fetring the Venetians together by the 
ears with the Turks, and opening a gate for a 
long war. Anolles’ Hificry, 

Ga'TEVeEIN. n. f. The vena porta. 

Being a king that loved wealth, te could not 
endure to bave nade fick, nor any obftruction 
to continue in the gafevein W hich difperfeth that 
blood Bacon's Henry vri. 

Gateway. n. f. [gate and way.} A way 
through gates of encloted grounds, 

Gateways between inclotures arc fu miry, that 
they cannot cart Letwecn one feld and another. 

Mortimer’s Hufoanh y, 


To GATHER. v. a. {zadenan, Saxon. ] 
1. To collet; to bring into one place. 
Gather ftones—and they tuok tones and made 
an heap. Genefis, 
2, To get in harvett. 


GAT 


The feventh year we fhall not fow, nor gather 
in our increafe. Leveticus, 
3. To pick up; to glean. 
His opinions 
Have fatished the king for his divorce, 
Gather’d from all the famous colleges. 
Shak/peare’s Henry Viti. 
Caf upthe highway, gather out the ftones. 
Tfaian. 
I will fpend this preface upen thofe from 
whom I have gathered my knowledge; for I am 


but a gatherer, Wotton. 
To pay the creditor, that tent him his rent, he 
muft gather up money by degrees, Locke. 


4. To crop; to pluck. 
What have I done? 
To fee my youtn, my beauty, and my love 
No (ooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d; 
And like a rofe juft garker’d from the talk, 
But only fmelt, and cocaply thrown afde, 
To wither on the ground ! Dryden, 


5. To aflemble. 


They have gathered themfelves together againft 
me. Job. 
All the way we went there were gathered fome 
people on both fides, ftanding in a row. Bacon, 


6. To heap up; to accumulate. 
He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth 
his fubttance, thall gather it for him that will 
pity the poor. Proverbs. 


7. To felect and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among 
the heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. 

Pfalms. 

8. To fweep together. 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net 
tha? was cait into the fca, and gathered of every 
kind. Mathew, 


9. To colleét charitable contributions. 


10. To bring into one body or interett. 


{ will gather others to him, bdeficics thofe that 
are gathered unto him. Tfaiak, 


11. To draw together from a ftate of dif- 


fufion; to compreis; to contract. 
Immortai Tully thone, 
The Roman roftra deck'd the contul’s thrones 
Gath ring tis fuwing robe he fecm’d te ftands 
In aét tv ipeak, ond gracetul ftretcn’d ins hand. 
Pepe. 
12. To gain. 
He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 
Now breathes upon | cr nair with nearer pace, 
Dryden. 
13. To pucker nee’ work. 
14. To collect logicaily; to know by in- 
ference. 

That which, out of the law of reafon or of 
God, men probably gurkering to be experent, 
they make it law. Hooker. 

‘Vie reafon that I gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale ne told tu-day at dinner, 
Ort lus own door being thut againft his entrance, 
Shut) peore. 

After he had feen the vifion, we endca:oured 
to get into Macedonia, afluiedly gathering that 
the Lord had called us. Els 

Fiom this duétrine of the increafing and leifen- 
ing of fin in this refpeét, we miy gather, that 
all fins are not alike and equal, asthe tkuicks of 
ancient times, and their followers, have falfely 
imagined, Perkins, 

Return’d, 
By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sar in tbeir tad difcourfe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton, 

Madamoifelle de Scudery, who is as old as 
Siby!, is trantlating Chaucer into French: from 
which I gather that he has formerly been tranf- 
lated into the old Provençal. Dryden, 


15. fo Garner Breath. [A proverbial 
expreffion.] To have refpite from any 
calamity. 


GAW 


The lucklefs lucky mace ' 
A long time with that favage peuple ftaid, 
To gather breath, in many imilerics. Spenfer. 


To Ga'THER. v.n. 
1. ‘Yo be condenfed; to thicken. 
If ere night the garh'ring clouds we fear, 
A long will help the beating Murm to bear, 
Dryden's Paflorals. 
When gath'ring clouds o’crfhadow all the tkies, 
And Moot quick hghtnings, weigh my boys! ùe 
crics. Dryden. 
When the rival winds their quarrel try, 
South, eaft, and welt, on airy courfes born, 
The whirlwind gathers, and the wouds are torn, 
Dryden, 
Think on the ftorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens every hour to buift upon it. 
Addifon's Cato. 
2. To grow larger by the accretion of 


fimilar matter. 
Their fnow-ball did not gather as it went; for 
the people came in to them. Bacon's Henry van, 


3. To aflemble. 


Tiere be three things that mine heart feareth; 

the flander of acity, the gathering together of an 
unruly multitude, anda falfe accufation. Ecc/us 
4. To generate pus or matter. 

Afk one, who by repeated reftraints hath fub- 
ducd his natural rage, how he likes the change, 
and he will tell you ‘tis no lefs happy than the 
eafe of a broken impofthume after the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

GA'THER. n. /. [from the verb.) Pucker; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles. 

Give laws for pantaloons, 

The length of brecches and the gathers, 
Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers, 

Ga'THERER. n. f. [from gather. ] 

t. One that gathers; one that colle&ts; a 
collector. 

I will fpend this preface about thofe from 
whom I have gathered my knowledge; for Lam 
but a gathever and dilpoter of other men’s fluff 

Motton’s Preface to Elem. of Architcfure. 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 

I was a herdman and a gutherer of fycamore 

fruit. <imos. 


Hadith . 


Nor in that land 
Do poifonous herbs deceive the garherer’s hand. 
May's Virgil. 

Ga'rHERING. n. f. [from gather.] Col- 
leétion of charitable contributions. 

Let every one Jay by him in ftore, that theie 
he no gatherings when I come. 1 Corinthians. 

Ga'TTEN-TREE, n- f. A fpecies of Cor- 
nelian cherry. 

GAUDE. n. /. [The etymology of this 
word is uncertain: Skinner imagines it 
may come from gaude, French, a yellow 
flower, yellow being the moit gaudy 
colour. Junius, according to his cuftom, 
talks &yas>; and Mr. Lye finds gaude, 
in Douglafs, to fignify deceit or traud, 
from gwawdio, Wellh, to cheat. It 
feems to me moft ealily deducible from 
gaudium, Latin, joy; the caufe of joy; 
a token of joy: thence aptly applied to 
any thing that gives or expreffes pleafure. 
In Scotland this word is {till retained, 
both as a fhowy bawble, and the perfon 
fooled. It alfo in Scotland denotes a 
yellow flower.) An ornament; a fine 
thing ; any thing wornas a fign of joy. 
It is not now mueh ufed. 

He ttulc th’ imprefhon of her fantafy, 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nofegays, fweetmceats. Shak fp. 


The fun is in the heav’n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleafures of the world, 
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Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes 

To give me audience. Shakfp. King Lear, 
My love to Vlermia 

Is melted as the fnow; fcems to me now 

As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 

Which in my childhood Edid doat upon. Shet/. 

Some bound fur Guiney, golden fand to find, 
Bore all the gaudes the fimple natives wear; 
Some for the pride of Turkith courts defign'd, 
For fulded turbants fine holland bear. Dryden. 

To Gaune. v. a. (gaudeo, Latin.] To 
exult; to rejoice at any thing. 

Go toa gollip’s feall, and guude with me, 
After fo long grief fuch nativity. Shat{peare. 

Ga'uprery. a. fe [fom gaude.) Tinery; 
oftentatious luxury of drefs. 

The triumph was net pogeants and gaxd-ry, 
but one of the watclt and nobleit inftitutions that 
ever Was. Bacon's Effays. 

Age, which is but one remove from deth, 
and fhould have nothing about us but what looks 
like a decent prepatation fur it, fcarce ever ap- 
pears, of late, but in the high mode, the Haunt- 
ing garb, and utmoft gaudery of youth, with 
cloaths as ridiculoufly, and as much in the 
fafhion, as the perfon that wears them is utually 
grown out of it. South 

A plain fuit, fince we can make but onc, 

Ts better than to be by tarmfh'’d gaud’ry known. 
Dryden. 
Ga’upity. adv. [from gaude.] Showily. 


Ga'upiness. n. /. [from gaudy.] Show- 
inefs; tinfel appearance. 


Ga'upy. adj. [from gaude.] Showy; 
{plendid; pompous; oftentatioufly fine. 
Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 
But not expreft in fancy ; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shak/p. 
Fancies fond with gaudy fhapes poffefs, 
As thick and numberlefs 
As the gay motes that people the fun-beams. 
Milton. 
A goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide. 
Dryder, 
The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 
A man who walks diredtly to his journey’s 
end, will arrive thither much fooner than him 
who wanders afide to gaze at evcry thing, or to 
gather every gaudy Hower. Watts, 
Itis much to be lamented, that perfons fo na- 
turally qualifed to be great examples of piety, 
fhould, by an erroneous education, be made 
poor and guudy {pectacles of the greateft vanity. 
Law, 
Ga’upy. n. /. [gaudium, Latin.) A fealt; 
a feftival; a day of plenty. A word 
ufed in the univerfity. 
He may furely be content with a faft to-day, 
that is fure of 2 gaudy to-morrow. Cheyne. 
Gave. The preterit of give, 
Thou can’it not every day give me thy heart; 
If thou can’t give it, then thou never gaz’ it: 
Lovers riddles are, tuat though thy heart depart, 
It Rays at home, and thou with lofing fav’ {t it. 
Danne. 
GA'VEL. n. f. A provincial word for 
ground. 
Let it le upon the ground or gavel eight or ten 
days. Mortiner, 
Ga’veckine. n.f. [In law.] A cuftom 
whereby the lands of the father are 
equally divided at his death among all 
his fons, or the land of the brother 
equally divided among the brothers, if 
he have no iftue of his own. This cuf- 
tom is of force in divers places of Eng- 


land, but efpecially in Kent. Cowell. 

Among other Welfh cuftoms he abolifhed that 
of gavelkind, whereby the heirs female were ut- 
terly excluded, and the baftards did inherit as 
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Well as the legitimate, which ss the very Irith 
Ravelhind, Dartiesen Ireland 

Jo GAUGE. t. a. [ gauge, Jange, a 
meafuring rod, French. It is pronoun- 
ced, and often written, gage. ] 

1. To meafure with refped to the contents 
of a veffel. 

2. To meafure with regard to any pro- 
portion. 

The vanes niccly gauged on each fide, broad 
om one fide, and narrow on tie other, bath which 
minifter ta the progre™ive motion of the bird. 

De hin’ s Phyfico- Thesteey. 

There is nothing more perfcedi'y admirable in 
ifclfthan that artful manner in Horier, of taking 
meafure or peping his herues by cach uter, and 
thereby clevatiny the character of ene perfon by 
the oppofition uf it to fome other he is made to 
excel. Dope. 


Gauge. n. / [from the verb.}] A meafure, 
a fttandard. 
This plate muf be a gape to file your worm 
and groove to equal breadth by. Moxon. 
If muncy weie to be hired, as land is, or to 
be had from the owner himtelf, it might then be 
had at the market rate, which would be a con- 
fant gage of your trade and wealth. Locke. 
Timothy propoted to his miltrefs, that the 
fhould entertain no fervant that was above four 
foot feven inches high; and for that pur, ofe had 
prepared a guuge, by which they were to be 
meafurcd. Arbuthace’s Hijlory of F. Ball. 
Gau'cer. a. f. [from gaxge.] One whofe 
bufinefs is to meafure veflels or quantities. 
Thofe earls and dukes have been privileged with 
royal jurifdiction; and appointed their fpecial 
officers, as fheriff, admiral, gaxger, and efchcator. 
Carew on Cornwal, 


GAUNT. adj. [As if gewant, from 
xepanian, to leffen, Saxon.] Thin; 
flender; lcan; meagre. 

Oh, how that name befits my compofition } 
Old Gaunt, indecd, and gaunt in being old: 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fait; 

And who abftains from meat that is not gaunt ? 
For fieeping England long time have I watch’d s 
Watching breeds leannefs, leannets is all gaunt 3 
The pleafure that (ume fathers feed upon 
Is my ftri& fak; I mean my childrens looks ; 
And therein fafting, thou hait made me gaunt 2 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whofe hollow womb iniiciits nought but bones. 
Shatfpeare’s Rickard it, 
Two maftifs, gant and grim, her Hight 
urfu'd, 
And oft their faflen'd fangs in klood embru'd. 
Dryden's Fables, 

Ga'uNTLY. adv. [from gaunt.) Leanly ; 
flenderly; meagerly. 

GA'UNTLET. n. f. (gantelet, French.] 
An iron glove ufed for defence, and 
thrown down in challenges. It is fome- 
times in poetry ufed for the ceffus, or 
boxing glove. 

A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of feel, 
Muft glove this hand. Shukfp. Henry 1v 

Fecl but the difference, foft and rough ; 

This a gauntlet, that a muff, Cleavelard, 

Some fhall in fwiftnels tor the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging Low to bend; 

The ftrong with iron gaunticts arm'd fhall dand, 
Oppos’d in combat, on the yellow fand. Dryd. 

Who naked wreftled beft, befmear’d with ail; 

Or who with gauntlers gave or took the foil. 
Dryden's Falles, 

The funeral of fome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light ; 

Vicw his two gauntlets; thefe declare 
That both his hands werc us’d to war. 

So to repel the Vandals of the ftage, 
Our vet’ran bard refumes his tragick rage ; 
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Prise. 
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He throws the gauntlet Otway us'd to wield, 
And calls for Englifhmen to judge the field. 
Scuthsrn. 
Ga'vor. n. fa [gavotte, French.] A 

kind of dance. 

The difpofition in a fiddle to plav tunes in 
preludes, farabands, jigs, and gavots, are real 
qualities in the inftrument. Arbuthnot, 


Gauze. a. f. A kind of thin tranfparent 
filk. 


Silken cloaths were ufed by the ladies; and 
it feems they were thin, hike gauze. Arhuthnot. 
Rrocadoesand damakks, and tabbics and gauzxcs, 
Are latcly brought over. Swift. 
Gawk. x. f. [gzeac, Saxon, ] 
s. A cuckow. 
2. A foolifh fellow. In both fenfes it is 


retatned in Scotland. 


Gawn. n. f. [corrupted for gallon.] A 
{mall tub, or lading veffel. A provin- 
cial word. 

Ga'wnrree. a. f. [Scottifh.] A-wooden 
frame on which beer-cafks are fet when 
tunned. 

GAY. adj. [ gay, French. ] 

x. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zepnyrs gently 

lay ; 
Belinda fmil’d, and all the world was gay. Pope. 

Ev’n rival wits did Voiture’s fate deplore, 
And the gaymourn’d, whonever mourn’d before. 

Pope. 

24 Hine; Mhowys 

A virgin that loves to go pay. Baruch. 

Gay. 2. f. [from the adjective.} An or- 
nament; an embellifhment. 

Morofe and untractable fpirits look upon pre- 
cepts in emblem, as they do upon gays and pic- 
tures, the fooleries of fo many old wivcs tales. 

L’ E frange. 

Ga'vety. n. f- [ gayete, French; from 
gay. | 

1. Cheerfulnefs; airinefs; merriment. 

2. Acts of juvenile pleafure. 

And from thofe gayetizs our youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires. Dexh. 

3. Finery; fhow. 

Our gayery and our guilt are all kefmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful acid. 

Shut/peare’s ilinry v. 

Ga'yty. adv. 

y. Merrily; cheerfully; airily. 

2. Splendidly; pompoutly; 
fhow. 

Tie ladies, gay’y drefs'd, the Mall adorn 
With curious dics, and paint the funny mein: | 


with great 


Like fome fair Aow’r, that carly fpring fupplies, 
That gay/y blooms, but ev’n in blouming BS 


f 
Ga'yness. u. f. [from gay.] Gayety; 
finery. Not much in ufe. 


To GAZE. v. n. [ayalerS2r Or rather 
zerean, to fee, Saxcn.] To look in- 
tently and earneftly; to look with eager- 


nels. e 
What fee’it thou there? King Henry's diacem, 
Tuchas'd with all the honours of the world: 
If fo, paze on. Shak/peare’s Henry tv. 
From fome the cait her modett eyes below; 
At fume her pazing glances roving flew. Furr. 
Guze not ‘ona maid, that thou fall not w 
rhofe thing. that are precious in her. Evcins, 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. 
Shakfprare. 
High ftations tumults, but not blifs create ; 
None tink the great unhappy, but tne greit. 
Fools gaze and envy; Envy darts a Rings 
Which makes a fwain as wretched as 3 king. 
P 
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To Gaze. v.a. To view fledfatily. 


Strait toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes | 
turn’d, 


And gaz’d a while the ample fky. 


Gaze. n. J- [from the verb. ] 
r. Intent regard; look of eagernefs or 
wonder; fixed look. 
Being lighten’d with her beauty’s beam, 
And thereby fill’d with happy influence, 
And lifted up above the worldis gaze, 
To fing with angels her immortal praite, Spen/er. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
If any air of mufick touch their cars, 
You kall perceive them make a mutual ftand, 
Their favage cyes turn’d to a modcft gaze, 
By the tweet power of mufck, Shak/peare. 
Nota month 
‘Fore your queen dy'd, fhe was more worth fuch 
azes 
Than what you look on now. 
With fecret gaze, 
Or open admiration, tim behold, 
On whom the great Creator hath beltow’d 
Worlds. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as 
to our underftanding, foars out of ight, and 
leave his readers at a gaze. Dryden, 
After having ftood at guze before this gate, he 
difcovered an infcription,  Addifon's Freeholder. 
2. The object gazed on. 
I muf die 
Bctray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my cnemies the fcorn and gaze ; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taik, 
With my heav’n-gifted itrength. 


Ga'zev. n. f/f. An Arabian deer. 


Ga’zer. n. f. [from gaze.) He that 
gazes; one that looks intently with 
eagernefs or admiration. 

In her checks the vermil red did thew, 
Like rofes in a hed of lilies hcd ; 

The which ambrofial odours from them threw, 
And guzers fenfe with double pleature fed, 

Fairy Queen. 

IN flay more gazers than the baflıik. Shasf. 

Brightas the fun, her eves the gazers ftrike; 
And, like the fan, they fhine on all alike. Pope. 

His learned ideas give him a tranfcendent dce- 
light; and vet, at the fame time, difcover the 
blemuthes which the common guzer never ob- 
ferved. Watts’ Logick: 


Ga'zeruL. adi. (gaze and full.) Look- 
ing intently. 
The brigttuefs of ner beauty clear, 
The ravitht hearts of guzeful men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light. — Speafer. 
GA'ZEHOUND. 2. f [gaze and hound ; ca- 
nis agajeus, Skinner.) A hound that 
purtues not by the fcent, but by the eye. 
Sce’ft thou the guzeisent! how with glance 
fevere 
From the clole herd he marks the dettin'd deer ! 
Lickel. 
GA'ZETTE., n. f. [garzetta is a Venetian 
halfpenny, the price of a newfpaper, of 
which the firit was publithed at Venice. ] 
A paper of news; a paper of publick 
intelligence. It is accerted difierently 
on the firlt or latt fyllable. 
And fomei:mes wien the lots is fmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions to their feats, 
Aad emendations in gazertes. Hustihras. 
An Englith gentleman, without geography, 
Cannot well underttand a puzette. Lecke. 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that 
ducs not bring to mind a picce of the gazerte. 
rtddifon's Grardian. 
All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the 
prefs ; 
Like the lait gazetre, or the laft addrefs. 
GAZETTEER, nf. [from gascie.] 


Male on, 


Shak/peare. 


Milton. 


Pepe. 


GE D- 


1, A writer of news. 

2, An ofhcer appointed to publith news 
by authority, whom Siecle calls the 
lowclt minifler of ftate. 

Satire is no more: I feel it die: 
No gazetteer more innocent than I. Pope. 

GA'LINGSTOCK. vn, J: [gaze and flock. ] 
A perfon gazed at with fcorn or ab- 
horrence. 

Thefe things are offences to ss, by making us 
gazing flecks to others, and objeéts of their (corn. 
and derifion. Ray. 


GAZO'N. n. J. [French.] In fortifica- 
tion, pieces of trefh earth covered with 
grafs, cut in form of a wedge, about a 
foot long and half a foot thick, to line 
parapets and the traverfes of galleries. 

Harris. 

Gear. a. f. [azymian, to clothe; geappe, 
furniture, Saxon. | 

1. Furniture; accoutrements; drefs; ha- 
bit ; ornaments. 

Array thyfclf ia her moft gorgeous gear. 
Fairy Queen. 
When he found her bound, ftript from her gear, 
And vile tormentors ready faw in place, 
He broke through. Fairfax, 
When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of ttis magick duft, 
I thail appear fome harmiefs villager, ' 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 
: Milter, 
I fancy every body obferves me as I walk the 
ftreet, and long to be in my old plain gear again. 
Addifon’s Guardian. 
To fee fome radiant nymph appear 
Inall her glitt’ring birthday gear, 
You think fome goddcfs from the fky 
Defcended ready cut and dry. Swift. 

2. The traces by which horfes or oxen 

draw. 
Apullo’s fpite Pallas difcern’d, and flew to Ty- 
deus’ fon; 
His fcourge reacht, and his horfe made frefh ; 
then took her angry run 
At king Eumelus, brake his gears. Chapman. 
The frauds he learn'din his frantick years 
Made him uneaty in his lawful gears, Dryden. 

3. Stuff.  JIaniner. 

If Fortune be a woman, fhe is a gond wench for 
this geur. Shatfpeare’: Merchant of Venice. 

4. [In Scotland.) Goods or riches: as, 
he has gear enough. 

ew he furniture of a draught-horfe. 

Ge'ason. adj. [A word which [ find 
only in Spenfer.] Wonderful. 

It to Leeches teemed frange and geafon. Hub. 

GEAT. n.f- (corrupted from jelt.] The 
hole through which the metal runs into 
the mold. Moxon.” 

Gecx. u.f. [xeac, acuckow; geck, Ger. 
a fool; gawk, Scottifh.] A bubble 
exlily impofed upon. Hanmer. Obfolete. 

Way did you fufter Jachimo to taint his noble 
heart and brain with needlcfs jealoufy, anel to be- 
come the geck and fcorn o’ th’ other’s villainy ? 

Shak{peare’s Cymbetine. 

Why have you futfer’d me to be imprifon'd, 
And made the moft notorious geck and gull 
That c'er invention play'd on ? Shukfpeare. 

To Gecx. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
cheat; to trick. 

Gee. A term uled by waggoners to their 
horfes when they would have them go 


falter. 
Geese. The plural of goof. 
GE'LARLE. adj. [from gelu, Latin. ] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a 
gelly. 


¢ 
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Gritatine. } adj. (gelatus, Latin.] 
GevatTinous.§ Formed iuto gelly; 
vilcous ; {tiff and cohefive. 

That pellucid gelatinous tub{tance is an excre- 
ment cait oft frum the Ihoals of tiith that inhabit 
the main. Woodward 

You fhall always fee their eggs laid carefully up 
in that fpermatick ge/atime matter; in which they 
are repolited. Derham. 

Jo GELD. v. a. preter. gelded ov gelt; 
part. paff. gelded or gelt. | gelten, Germ. | 

1. To caftrate; to deprive of the powe 
of generation. 

Gad bull-calf and ram-lamb as foon as they 

fall. Tife. 

Lord Say hath gelded tne commonwealth, and 
made itan eunuch. Shakfpeare's Henry va. 

2. To deprive of any effential part. 

Fie bears his courfe, and runs me up 

With like advantage on the other fide, 

Gelding th’ oppos’d continent as much 

Ason the other wde it takes from you. — Siak/p. 
3. To deprive of any thing immodeit, or 

liable to obje¢tion. 

They were diligent cnough to make fure work, 

and to geld it fo clearly in fome places, that they 
tuok away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 


GE'LDER. r. /. [from geld.] One that 
performs the aét of cattration. 
a _ Geld later with ge/ders as many one do, 
And look of a dozen to geld away two. 
No fow-gelder did blow his horn 
To geld acat, but cry’d reform. Hudibras. 


GE'LDER-ROSE. n. f. [I fuppofe brought 
from Guelderland.| The leaves are like 
thofe of the maple-tree: the flowers 
confilt of one leaf, in a circular rofe 
form. Miller. 

The geldererc/t is increafed by fuckers and 
cuttings. Mortiner. 

GE'’LDING. n. f. [from ged/.] Any animal 
caltrated, particularly a horfe. 

Thougo naturally there be more males of horfes, 
bulls or rams than females; yet artificially, that 


is, by making ge/dings, oxen and wethers, there 
are fewer. Graunt. 


The lord lieutenant may chufe out cne of the 
tent horles, and two of the bek geidings; for 
which fhall be paid one hundred pounds for the 
horfe, and fifty pounds a-picce for the geldlings. 


l Temple. 
GE'LID. adj. [gelidus, Latin.] Ex- 
tremely cold. 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous'd, 
They flounce. Thomfon’ s Spring. 
Getrpity. t n. f. [from gelid.] Ex- 


GE'LIDNESS. § treme cold. Did. 


Tuffer. 


Ge'tty. a. j. [gelatus, Latin.] Any 
vifcous body; vifcidity; glue; gluy 


fubltance. 
My beht blood turn 
To an infected gelly. Shak fp. Winter's Tale. 
The tapers of the gods, 
The fun and moon, became like waxen globes, 
The thooting fars end all in purple gellics, 
Andchaosisathand. = Dryd. & Lee’s Oedipus. 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a mou- 
derate heat, and the hardett of animal folids arc 
refolvable again into ge/lies. eIrbuthnot, 
GELT. n. f. [from geld.] A caltrated 
animal; gelding. Not ufed. 
The {payed ge/ts they eflecm the moft proft- 
able. k aa’ Mortimer, 
Ge tt. The participle paffive of geld. 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Mortimer. 
SA Eg Lares for the fake of 
rhyme from gi/t.] ‘Tinfel: oj i 
5 n won her att a J of ae fuglact- 
Emboft with bugle about the belt. 


Spenfer. 
GEM. n. f (gemma, Latin.] A 
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t. A jewel; a precious flone of whatever 
kind. 
Love his fancy drew ; 
And fo to take the gem Urania fought. 
I taw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new luit, became his guide, 
Led him, begg’d for him, fav'd him from 
de{pair, Shukfpcare. 
It will icem a hard matter to fhaduw a gem, 
or well pointed diamond, that hath many files, 
and tu pive the luttre where it ought. Peacham. 
Stones of fmall worth may lie unfeen by day ; 
But night itfelf does tue rich gem betray. Corley. 
The bafis of ail gems is, when pure, wholly di 
aphanous, and eituer cryftal or an adamantine 
matter; but we find the diapheneity of this mat- 
ter changed, by means of a hne metallick matter, 


Woodaward. 
2. The firft bud. 
From the joints of thy prolifick ttem 
A fwelling knot is raifed, call'd a gem ; 
Whence, in fhort fpace, itfelf the clufter thows. 
Denham, 
Embolden'd out they come, 
And fwell the gems, and burl tne narrow room. 
Dryden. 
To Gem. v. a. [ gemma, Latin.] To 
adorn, as with jewels or buds. 
To Gem. v. n. [ gemmo, Latin.] To put 
forth the firit buds. 
Lait rofe, in dance, the ftately trees, and fpread 


Their branches, hung with copious fruit; or 
gemor ad 


Their blolfoms. Mitens Paradife Loft. 
GEME'LLIPAROUS. adi. [gemelli and pario, 
Latin.] Bearing twins. ii 
To GEMINATE. v. a. [gemino, Latin. ] 
To double. Diä. 


GEMINATION., n. f. [from geminate.] 
Repetition ; reduplication. 

Be not afraid of tnem that kill the kody: fear 
him, which, after he hath kilied, hatn power to 
caft into kell : yca, I ray unto you, with a gewi- 
nation, which the prefent controverly fhews not 
to have been caulclefs, fear him. Boyle. 

GE'MINY. n. f. [gemini, Latin.] Twins; 
a pair; a brace; a couple. 

] have grated upon my good friendsfor three rc- 
pric ves for you, and your couch felluw, Nim; orelfe 
you had looked through the grate, like a geminy 
of baboons. Shak/peare. 

A geminy of afes fplie will make jutt four of 
you. Congreve. 

Ge'minous. adj. [ geminous, Lat. ] Double. 

Chrittians have baptized thefe geinous births, 
and double connafeencies, with feveral names, as 
concciving in them 2 Giftindtion of fouls. Brow». 

Gr'mMMARY. adj. [from gem.] Pertaining 
to gems or jewels. 

The principle and gemmary affection «is its 
tranfluccney : as for iradiancv, which is found in 
many gems, it is not difcoverable in this. Brew. 

Gr/mMEOUS. adi. [gemmeus, Latin. ] 
1. Tending to gems. 

Somctimes we hud them in the gemmecus mat- 

ter itfelf. F co.iward. 
2. Refembling gems. 


Gemmossit’. u. f. [from gem.] The 
quality of being a jewel. Did, 

Ge'moete. n.f. A meeting; the court 
of the hundred. Obfolete. 


GENDER. n.e /. [ genus, Lat. gendre, Fr.] 
1. A kind; a fort. Not in ufe. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to te which our 
wills are gardeners ; fu that if we will fupply it 
with one gender of herbs, or dittract it with many, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will. Shakfpcare’s Othello. 

The other motive, 
Why toa publick cout I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bare me. 
Shukfpeare’s Hamiet 


Sidney. 


GEN 
2. A fex. 


3. [In grammar.] A denomination given 
to nouns from their being joined with an 
adjective in this or that, termination. 

Clarke. 

Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in the neutral 

gender, fignihes the lower part of the am on 

which we lean. A rhathnee. 

Ulyffes (peaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately 
changes the words into the mafculine gender. 

Brome, 

To GE'NDER. v. a, [engendrer, French. } 

r. To beget. 

2. To produce ; to caufe. 

Foolifh and unlearned queftions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender {trite. 

To GE'NDER. v. n. 
breed. 


2 limothy. 
To copulate; to 


A ciitern for foul toads 
To gend:r in. Shakfpeare"s Othello, 
Thou fhalt not let thy cattle gender with a die 
verfe kind. Leviticus. 


GENEALOGICAL. adi. [from genealogy. | 
Pertaining to defcents or families; per- 
taining to the hiftory of the fucceflions 
of houfes. 


GENEA'LOGIST. n, f. [yenadroyia 3 gene- 
alcgifle, French.] He who traces de- 


{cents. 


GENEA'LOGY. a. f. [yene and »a_o. J 
Hiflory of the fuccefiion of families; 
enumeration of defcent in order of fuc- 
ceffion; a pedigree. 

Tie ancient ranged chaos into feveral regions ; 
and in that order fucceMfively rifing one from ang- 
ther, asif it was a pedigrce or genealogy. 

Burnet’s Thesry. 

Ge’NERABLE. adj. [from genero, Latin. } 

That may be produced or begetten. 


GENERAL. adj. [ general, French; ge- 
neralis, Latin. ] 

1. Comprehending many fpecies or indivi- 
duals; not fpecial ; not particular. 

To conclude trom purticulars to generals is a 
falfe way of arguing. Brooms 

2. Lax in fignification ; not reftrained to 
any {pecial or particular import. 

Where the author {peaks more nidily and par- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more 
Joofe and general expreflions. Watts. 

3. Not reftrained by narrow or diflinétive 
limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confider- 
ed there as feparated from time and place, and fe 
capable to reprefent any particular being that is 
confcrmablc to it. Lecte, 
4. Relating toa whole clafs or body of 


men, or a whole kind of any being. 

They, hecaufe {ome have been admitted with- 
out trial, make that fault gevtera/ which is pa-- 
ticular. Whitg:;: 
5. Publick ; comprifing the whole. 

Now would we ceign him burial of his mer, 
Till be difburfed at St. Colmefkill ile, 
Ten thoufand dollars to our gen’ru/ uie. Shakfp. 

Nor fail’dthey to exprefs how much they prars’d, 
That for the general iatcty he defpis'd 
His own. Mrlron’s Paradiie Lop, 
6. Not dire€ted to any fingle obje&. 

If the fame thing be peculiarly evi thet ce- 
nera! aveifon will be turned into 
hatred againft it. 

7. Having relation to ail. 
The wall of Paradife upfprung, 

Which to our general fire gave profpcct large 

Into his nether empire neighb’ring round, Milos, 
8. Extenfive, though uct univesial 


g. Common; vival, 


al v tealCulay 


Spruce, 
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I've been bold, 
For that I knew it the moft general way, Stal/p. 
10. General is appended to feveral offices : 
as, fttorney Gencral, Solicitor General, 
Vicar Genera’. 
Generar. f. f. 
1. The whole; the totality; the main, 
without infiiting on particulars. 

That which makes an ation ft to be com- 
manded or forbidden, can be nothing elfe, in 
general, but its tendency to promote or hinder 
the attainment of fome end. Norris, 

In particulars our knowledge begins and fo 
{preads itfelt by degrees to gererals. Lacke. 

I have confidered Milton’s Paradife Loft in 
the fable, the characters, the fentiments, and the 
Janguage ; and have fhewn that he excels, in 

estera’, under each of thefe heads. 4d difon. 

An hiltory painter paints man in gencral; a 
portrait painter a particular man, and confequently 
a defeétive model. Reynolas 

2. The publick; the intereft of the whole. 
Not in ufe. 
Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufi- 
Nels, 
Hath railed me from my bed; nor doth the 
general 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and fwallows other forrows. Shak/peare. 
3. The vulgar. Not in ufe. 

Tie play, I remember, pleafed not the million ; 
*twas caviare to the generu/: but it was, as Ire- 
ceived it, and others, whofe judgment in fuch 
matters cried inthe top of mine, an excellent 
play. Shak/{peare’s Hamlet. 

4. [general, French.] One that has the 
command over an anny. 

A general is one that hath power to command 
an army. Locke. 

The generals on the enemy’s fide are inferior to 
feveral that once commanded the French armies. 

Addifon on the War. 
The war's whole art cach private foldier 
knows, 
And with a gen’ral’s love of conqueft glows. 


Addifon. 
GeENERALI'sstmo, n. f.  [generaliffime, 


French, from general.) The fupreme 
commander. It is often rather a title 
of honour than office. 

Commithon of generalifimo was likewife given 
to the prince, Clarendon. 

Pompey had deferved the name of great; and 
Alexander, uf the fame cognomination, was 
generaliffimo of Gicece. Brown. 


GENERALITY. n. f. [generalite, French; 
from general. } 
x. The flate of being general; the qua- 
lity of including fpecics or particulars. 
Becaufe the curiolity of man’s wit doth with 
perl wade farther inthe fearch of things than 
were convenient, the fame is therchy reftrained 
unto fuch generalities as, every where offering 
themfclves, are apparent to men of the weakeft 
concei:. Hooker, 
Thefe certificates do only in the generality men- 
tion the parties contumacies and difobedience. 
Ay liffe’s Parergon. 
2. The main body; the bulk; the com- 
mon mafs. 
Neccfhity, not extending to the generality, but 
refling upon private heads. Rakigh's Effays. 
By his own principles he excludes from falva- 
tion the gererality of nis own church; that is, all 
that do not believe upon his grounds. Ti//stfon. 
The generality of the Enghth have fuch a fa- 
vourable opinion of treaton, nothing can cure 
them. Addifon 
They publith their ill-natured difcoveries with 
a fecret pride, and applaud themfelves for the 
fAingularity of their judgment, which has found a 
flaw in what the generality of mankind admires. 
Addifen. 
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The wifeft were dittra&ted with doubts, while 
the generality wandered without any ruler. 
Rogers. 
Ge'NERALLY. adv. [from general.) 
r. In general; without fpecification or 
exact limitation. 

I am not a woman to be touch’d with fo many 
giddy fancies as he hath geveral'y taxed ther 
whole fex withal. Shakfpeare 

Generally we would not have thofe that read 
this work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it itrange 
that we have fct down particulars untried. Bacon. 

2. Extenfively, though not univerfally. 
3. Commonly ; frequently. 
. Inthe main; without minute detail; 


in the whole taken together. 
Generally {peaking, they live very quietly. 
Addifon’s Guardian, 
Generally (peaking, they have been gaining 
ever fince, though with frequent interruptions. 
Swift. 
Generally (peaking, perfons defigned for long 
life, though an their former years they were {mall 
eaters, yet find their appetites cnercafe with 
their age. Blackmore. 
GE'NERALNESS. n.f. [from general.] Wide 
extent, though fhort of univertfality ; 


frequency ; commonnefs. 

They had, with a general confent, rather 
fpringing by the generalne/s of the caufe than of 
any artificial practice, ict themfelves in arms. 

Sidney. 
GE'NERALTY. n. f. [from general.) The 
whole ; the totality. 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a vafi 
extent, anc incluce in their genera/ty, all thote 
feveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juf- 
tice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 

GE'NERANT. n.f. [generans, Lat.) The 
begetting or productive power. 

Some believe the foul made by Gud, fome by 
angels, and fome by the generant : whether it be 
immediately created or traduced hath been the 
great ball of contention. Glanvilie’s Scepfis. 

In fuch pretended generations the generant or 
active principle is fuppofed to be the fun, which, 
being an inanimate body, cannot act otherwifc 
than by his heat. Ray. 

To GENERATE. v. a. [genero, Lat. | 
1. To beget ; to propagate. 

Thofe creatures which being wild generate fel- 

dom, being tame, generate often. Bacon, 
2. To produce to life ; to procreate. 

God ereated the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated by their kinds. Milton. 

Or find fome other way to generute 
Mankind. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

3. To caufe; to produce. 
Sounds are generated where there is no air atall 
Bacon, 

Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 

muft likewife generate milk. sdrbuthnot. 


GENERATION. n. J [from generate ; 
generation, French. ] 


1. The act of begetting or producing. 
Seals make excellent impreffions; and fo it 
may be thought of founds in their firit generation: 
but then the dilatation of them, without any new 
fealing, fhews they cannot be imprethions. Bacon. 
Hc longer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 
If we deduce the feveral races of mankind in 
the feveral parts of the world from generaticn, we 
muk imagine the frt numbers of them, who in 
any place agree upon any civil conftitutions, to 
afflemble as fo many heads of families whom they 
reprefent. Temple. 
2. A family; a race. 
Y’ are a dog. 
Thy mother’s of my generation : what’s 
the, if I be adog ? Shak/peare’s Timon. 


GEN 
3. Progeny; offspring. 


The barb'rous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation meilei, 
To gorge his appetite, thall to my bofom 
Beas wellneighbour’d. Sarkypeare’s King Lear, 
4. A fingle fucceffion ; one gradation in 
the feale of genealogical defcent. 

This generation thall not pals ‘till all chefe 
things be fulfilled. Mos: kew. 

In the fourth generation they Shall come hither 
again. Genzfts. 

A marvellous numbcr were exeitcd to the con- 
queft of Paletine, which with fingular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom fume few 
generations, Raleigh's Effays. 

5j- An age. 

By fome of the ancientsa gencration was fixed 
at an hundred years; by others at an hundred 
and ten; by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty- 
hve, and twenty: but it is remarked, that tke 
continuance of geaeratious ig fo much longer as 
they Come nearer to the morc ancient times. 

Cahner. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages 
of the chrittian world, no church ever perccived 
the word of God to be againtt it. Hovker, 


Ge'NERATIVE. adj. (generatif, French; 
from genero, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power of propagation. 

He gave to all, that have life, a power gense 
rative, thereby to continue their Species and 
kinds. Raleigh's Hifory. 

In grains and kernels the greateft part is but 
the nutriment of that generative particle, fo dif- 
proportionable unte it. Brown. 


2. Prolifick ; having the power of pro- 
dudtion ; fruitful. 

If there hath been fuch a gradual diminution 
of the generative faculty upon the carth, why 
was there not the like decay in the production of 
vegetables ? Bentley. 


Genera Tor. n. f. [from genero, Latin. ] 
The power which begets, caufes, or 
produces. 

Imagination aflimilates the idea of the genera- 
for into the reality in the thing engendered. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

GENE’RICAL. 2 adj. [generigque, Fr. 

GENERICK. f from genus, Latin.] 
That comprehends the genus, or di- 
ftinguifhes from another genus, but does 
not diftinguifh the fpecies. 

The word confumption being applicable to a 
proper, and improper to a true and baftard con- 
fumption, requires a generical de{cription qua- 
drate to both. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Though wine differs from other liquids, in that 
ìt is the juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a 
general or generick difference ; for it docs not dii- 
tinguifh wine from cyder or perry; the fpecifick 
difference of wine, therefore, is its preffure from 
the grape. Watts’ Logick, 

GENE'RICALLY. adv. [from generick.] 
With regard to the genus, though not 
the fpecies. 

Thefe have all the effential chara&ers of fea- 
fhells, and thew that they are of the very fame 
fpecifck gravity with thofe to which they are fo 
generically allied. Weodward, 

GENERO'sITY. n. f. [generofite, French ; 
generofitas, Latin.] The quality of be- 
ing generous; magnanimity ; liberality. 

Can he be hetter principled in the grounds of 
true virtue and gencrofity than his young tutor is ? 

Lockeon Education, 

It would not have been your gevero/ity, to have 

paffed by fuch a fault as this. Lecke. 


GENEROUS. adj. [generojus, Latin; 
genereux, French. } 


te Not of mean birth; of good extraion. 


GEN 


2. Noble of mind; magnanimous; open 
of heart. 
A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, 


Pure in the lalt receffes of the mind. Dryden. 
That gen’ rous boldnets to defend 
An innocent or abfent friend. Swift 


The gen’rous critick fann’d the poet's fire, 

And taught the world with reafun to admire. 
Pope. 

Such was Rofcommony, not more learn’d than 

guod, 

With manners generous as his noble blood. Pope. 
The gen’rous god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens fpirits as he ripens mines. Pope 
His gen’rous (poufe, Theano, hear'nly fair, 
Nurs’d the young ttranger with a mother’s care. 

Pope. 

Pray for others in fuch forms, with fuch 
length, importunity, and carneftnefs, as you ufe 
for yourfelf; and you wiil find all little ill-naturod 
paflions die away, your heart grow gicat and ge- 
merous, delighting in the common happincfs of 
others, as you ufed only tu delight in your own. 

Law. 

3. Itisufed of animals. Spritely ; daring; 

courageous, 

_ So the imperial eagle does not ftay 

Till the whole carcafe he devour, 

Asif his gen'rous hun_er unde rfood 

Thatehe can never want plenty of fuod, 

He only fucks the tafleful blood. 

Atzxon fpics 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their ciies: 

A genious pack. AML jon. 

. Liberal; munificent. 

When trom his veft the young companion borc 
The cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid protufely with the precious bowl, 
The flinted kindnefs uf this chuclith foul. Parne?. 

Falt by the margin of her native flood, 
Whole wealthy waters are well known tu fume, 

Fair as the borciering flowers the prinects ttuud, 
And rici in bounty as the gen’scus Mtream. Heig4 

§. Strong; vigorous. 

Having ina digeftive furnace drawn eff the ar- 

dent fpirit from lome goud fack, the phlegm, 


Cozuley 


even in this generous wine, was copious. Boyle. 
Thole wis in fouthern climes complain, 

From Phaæ:hus’ ravs they fuger pain, 

Muk -wn that pain is well repaid, 

By ver rous wines bencatn a fhade. Swift. 


GENEROUSLY., adv. [from generous. ] 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 


2. Magnanimonfly ; nobly. 
When all the gods our ruin have foretold, 
Yet penersufly he does his arms withhold. Dryd. 
3. Liberally; munificently. 


Ge'nerousness. n. f [from generous.| 
The quality of being generous, 

Is it pofible to conceive that the overflowing 
peneroufnefs of the divine nature would create in- 
mortal beings with mean or envious principles ? 

Collier on Kindnefs. 

GENESIS. n. f [vircs genefey Fr. ] 

Generation; the firt book of Alofs, 

which treats of the production of the 
world. 


GENET. n. f. (French. The word origi- 
nally fignified a horfeman, and perhaps 
a gentleman or knight.) A {mall-fized 
well-proportioned Spanifh horfe. 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you’!| 
have cous(ers for coulins, and genets for germanes. 
Shakjpeare’s Othello. 

It is no more likely that frogs thould be en- 
gendered jn the clouds, than Spanith gencrs be 
begotten by the wind. Ray. 
He thews his atue too, where plac’d on high, 
The genet underneath him feems to fly. = Dryd. 


GFNETHLI'ACAL. adj. [yeve9riex®@.] Per- 


taining to nativities as calculated by 


GEN 


aftrologers ; fhowing the configurations 
of the (lars at any birth. 

The night immediately before he was flighting 
the art uf thofe foulith aftrologers, and geneth- 
liucal ephemerists, that ufe to pry into the horo- 
fcope of nativities. Horwel’s Foca! Foref?, 

GENETHtIACKS. n.f. [from Saw) 
The feience of calculating nativities, or 
predicting the future events of life from 
the flars predominant at the birth. 

GENETHLIA TICK. n. Wh [yadan] He 
who calculates nativities. 

The truth of aftrological prediétians is not tu 
be referred tothe conftellations : the genethliatichs 
conjeélure by the ditpofition, temper, and com- 
plexion of the perlon. Drummond. 

Gene'va. n.f. {A corruption of genevre, 
French, a juniper-berry.} A kind of 
fpirit diltilled from the juniper-berry : 
what is commonly fold is made with no 
better an ingredient than oil of turpen- 
tine, put into the ftill, with a little 
common falt and the coarfeit fpirit. 

Hil’s Mat. Med. 

GE'NIAL., adj. [ genialis, Latin. } 

1. That contiibutes to propagation. 

Higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with myftcrious reverence I deem. Milton. 

Creator Venus, genial pow’r of love, 

The blits of men below and gods above! Dry.den. 

2. That gives cheerfulnefs, or fupports life. 

Nor will the light of life continue lung, 

But yields te double darknefs nigh at hand ; 
Su much I tecl my genial fpirits droop. Milton. 

3. Natural; native. 

It chictly proccedeth from natural incapacity, 
and genial inditpefiticn. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

GeNtaLty. adv. [from genial.] 

1. By genius; naturally. 

Sume men ere gemully difpofed to fome opi- 


nions, and naturally averle tu others. Gamle. 
2. Gayly; cheerfully. 
GENICULATED. adj. [ geniculatus, 


Latin.] Knotted ; jointed. 
A piece of fome graiculuted plant feeming to 
be part of a fugar-cane. Meootward on Foffils. 


GeNnicuta tion. n. /. [ geniculatio, Lat.) 
Knottinefs; the quality in plants of 
having knots or joints. 

Ge'nio. n. f. [ genio, Italian ; genius, Lat. ] 
A man of a particular turn of mind. 

Some gevios are nut capable of pure ade@ion ; 
and a man is boin with talents for it as much as 
for poetry, or any other (cience. Tatler, 

Ge'niracs. n. f. [ genitalis, Lat.] Parts 
belonging to generation. 

Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the 
youngcft fon who is faid to have cut off the geni- 
tcls of his father. Brown, 


GE'NITING. n.f. [A corruption of Jane- 
ton, French, fignifying Jane or Janet, 
having been fo called in honour of fome 
lady of that name; and the Scottifh 
dialect calls them Janet apples, which is 
the fame with Janeton; otherwife fup- 
pofed to be corrupted from Juneting. ] 
An early apple gathered in June. 

In July come carly pears and plumbs in fruit, 
genitings and codlins. Bacon. 

Ge'NITIVE. adj. (genitivus, Latin.) In 
grammar, the name of a cafe, which, 
among other relations, fignifies one be- 
gotten, as, the father of a Jon; or one 
begetting, as, fon of a father. 

GE'NIUS, n. / [Latin ; genie, French. } 

t. The protecting or ruling power of 
men, places, or things. 
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There is none but he 
Whofe being I do fear: and, under himy 
My geaiusis rebuk’d; as itis faid 
Antuny’s was by Cxfar. Shuk/peare’s Mackesh, 
The genius and the mortal inftruments 
Are then in council; and the itate of man, 
Like toa little kingdom, fuifers then. Shakjp, 
And as I awake, fwoet mufick breathe, 
Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 
Or th’ unfeen genius of the wood. Milton, 
And the tame demon that fhould guard my 
throne, 
Shrinks at a gexius greater than his own. 
To your glad genius (acrihce this day ; 
Let common meats refpectfuby give way. Dryd, 
2. A man endowed with {uperiour fa- 
culties. 
There is no little writer of Pindarick who is 


Dryd. 


not mentioned as a prodigicus genius, siddifen, 
. Mental power or faculties. 

The ftate and order does proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. Waller, 


4. Dilpofition of nature by which any one 
is qualincd for fome peculiar employ- 
ment. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryden, 

Your tmajeity’s fagacity, and happy genius for 
natural hiftory, is a better preparation for en- 
quities of this kind than a!l the dead learning of 
the {chools. Burnet's Theory, Preface. 

One fcience only will one genius fit; 

So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit. Pape. 

The Romans, though they had no great genius 
for trade, yet were not entucly negleétful of ir. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. Nature; difpofition. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 
With peiiods, points, and tropes, he flurs his 

crimes. Dryden. 

Another genius and difpofition improper for 
philofophical contemplations, is not fo much from 
the narrownefs of their underftanding, as becauie 
they will not take time to extend them. Burnet, 

He tames the genius of the ftubborn plain. 

Pope. 

GENT. adj. [gent, old French.] Elegant; 
foft; gentle; polite. Difufed. 

Vefpafan, with great fpoil and rage, 
Foiewatted all: ’till Genuifla gent 
Perfuaded him tu ccate. Fairy Quees. 

She that was noble, wife, as fair and gent, 

Cait how the might their harmlefs lives preterve. 
Fairfax. 

GENTE'EL. ad}. [genti!, French. ] 

1. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. 

He had a genteelsr manner of binding the 
chains of this kingdom than molt of his prede- 
ceffors. Swift to Guy. 

Their poets have no notion of gentee/ comedy, 
and fall into the moft filthy duuble meanings 
when they have a mind to make their audience 
merry. . Addifon on Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien, 

So tpruce that he can never be genteel, Tatler. 

3. Elegantly dreffed. 

Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are 
not able to be always fo wentec/, and fo contant 
at all places of pleafure and expence. Law. 

GENTE ELLY. adv. [from genteel. ] 

i. Elegantly ; politely. 

Thofe that would be gertce//y learned, need not 
purchiafe it at the dear rate of being athcifts. 

~Glarvtle’s Scepfis, Preface, 

after a long fatigue of catmg and diinking,y 
and babbling, he concludes the great work of 
dining gentec//y, Scuch. 

2. Gracefully ; handfomely. 

GENTE ELNESS. n. f/f. [from genteel. | 

1. Elegance; gracefulnefs ; politenefs. 

He hada genius full of gentecinefs and f{pirit, 
having nothing that was ungraceful in his puftures 
and dreffes. Dry.den’s Dufre(noy. 

Parmegiano has dignifed the genrezim/s of 
modern ¢ffcminacyy by uniting it with the nme 
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plicity of the ancients, and the grandeur and fe- 

verity of Michael Angelo Reynolds. 
2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GE'NTIAN. n. f. [gentiane, French ; genti- 

ara, Latin.) Felwort or baldmony. 

Tre root of gemian is large and long, of a to- 
aerable firin texture, and remarkably tough: it 
has a facetith and difagreeabie fmell, and an ex- 
cremelv oitier tafe. Buls Mat Med. 

Jf it he nQulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate 
it with gextian roots. MWifeman’s Surgery, 

Gentiane'cea. n. A A kind of blue 
colour. 

GENTILE. n.f. (gentilis, Latin. ] 

z. One of an uncovenanted nation; one 
who knows not the true God. 

Tribulation and anguifh upon cvery foul that 
doeth evil, of the Jew frit, and alfo of the 

entitles Romans, 
Gentile. or infidels, in thofe actions, upon both 
zhe fp:ritual and tempural good, have been in one 
purfuit conjoined. Bacon. 
2. A perfon of rank. Obfolete. 

Fine Bail denreth it may be her lot 

To grow, as 2 gillidower, trim in her pot ; 
That ladies and geurr/es, for whom we do ferve, 
May help him as needeth, poor life to preferve. 
Txffer. 
GENTILE'SSE. n. f. [French.] Com- 
pialfance ; civility. Not ufed, 

She with her wedding-cloaths undreffes 
Her compiaitance and gentileffes. Hudibras. 

GENTILISM. ne f. [gentilifme, French; 
from gentile.) Heatheniím ; paganifm. 

If iavocation of faints had been produced in 
the apoitotical times, it would have looked like 
the introducing of gentilifm again. Stilling leer. 

GENTILITIOUS. adj. [ gentilitius, Latin. } 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

That an unfavory odour is gentilitious, or na- 
tional unto the Jews, reafon ur fenfe will not in- 
duce. Brown. 

2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 

The common caufe of this diftcmper is a par- 
ticular and perhaps and a geatilitious dilpotition 
of body. Arbuthnot. 

Gentiiity. a. J [gentrlite, Trench ; 
from gentil, French; gentilis, Latin. ] 

1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulnefs of 
mien; nicety of tafte. 

3. Gentry; the clafs of perfuns well born. 

Gavclkind muft needs, in the end, make a 
poor gentility. Davies on Ireland, 

4. Paganifm; heathenifm. 

When people began to cfpy the fulfhood of 
oraeles, whereupon all gentility was built, their 
hearts were utterly averted from it. Hocker. 


GE'NTLE. adj. [ gentilis, Latin. ] 
1. Well born; well defcended; ancient, 


though not noble. 

They entering and killing all of the gentle and 
rich faétion, fuc honetty fake broke open all 
prifons. Sidney. 

Thefe are the ftudics wherein our noble and 
pentle youth ought to beftow therr time. Milton. 

Of gentle bloud, part fhed in honous’s caute, 
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Each parent fprung. Pope. 
2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; 
peaceable. 


] am one of thofe gentle ones that will ufe the 
devil himfelf with curtefy. Shuk/peare. 
Her voice was ever foft, 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. 
Shak/peare. 

As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeft, 

Go I to fight. Shakjpeare’s Richard 11. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in con- 
verfation, and gentle in condition. 2 Maccabees. 

The genile? heart on caith is prov’d unkind. 
Fairfux, 
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Your change was wilc; for had the been deny’, 
A fwift revenge had follow'd fram ber pride : 
You from my gentle nature bad no {cars ; 
All my revenge is only in iny tears. Dryden. 
He had fuch a gentle method of reproving that 
faults, that they were not fo much afraid as 
afhamed to repeat them. aditcrbury, 
3. Soothing ; pacifick. 
And though thisfente Brit gentle muck found, 
Her proper objcét is the fpcech of men. Dati. s 
Ge'nTLe. n. f. 
1. A gentleman; a man of bith. Out of 
ufe. 
Gentles do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend. Saakjpeare, 
Where is my lovely bride ? 
How does my father? Geaticsy methinks you 
frown, Shak/peare. 
2. A particular kind of worm. 
He will in the three hot months bite at a flag- 
worm, or at a green gentle. Walton's eingier, 


To Ge’nTLE. v. a. To make gentle; 


to raife from the vulgar. Obfolete. 
He to-day that theds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he never fo vilc, 
This day mhall gentle his condition,  SAuk/pzare. 
GeE'NTLEFOLK. un. f. [gentle and folk. ] 
Perfons diftinguifhed by their birth from 
the vulgar. 
The qucen’s kindred are made gentlefolk. 
Shak/peare’s Richard t11. 
Gentlefolks will not care forthe remaindcr of a 


bottle of wine; therefore fet a frefh one bcforc 
them. Swift, 


GE'NTLEMAN. n. f. [gentilhomme, Fr. 
gentilbuomo, Ital. that is, homo gentilis, 
a man of ancettry. All other derivations 
feem to be whimtical. ] 


1. A man of birth; a man of extradtion, 


though not noble. 
A civil war was within the bowels of that ftatc, 


between the gent/eman and the peafants. Sidney. 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman, — Shak/p. 


He hither came a private geat/eman, 
But young and brave, and of a family 
Ancient and noble. Orway’s Orphan. 
You fay a long defcended race 
Makes gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much difparag’d to be match’d with me. 
Dryden. 
2. A man raifed above the vulgar by his 
character or polt. 

Inquire me out {ame mean-born gentleman, 

Whom I will marry frait to Clarence’ daughter. 
Shuk/peare. 

He is fo far from defiring to he ufed as a 
gentleman, that he defies to be ufed as the fervant 
of all. Law. 

3. A term of complaifance: fometimes 
ironical. 

The fame gentlemen who have fixed this piece 
of morality on the three naked filters dancing 
haird in hand, would have found out as good a 
one had there been four of them fitting at a dif- 
tance, and covercd from head to foot. shdlifon. 


4. The fervant that waits about the perfon 
of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chuncellorfhip, canic to his wife’s pew, and 
ufed the ufual words of his geatieman uher, 
Madam, my lore! is gone. Camden. 

Let be cali’d before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham’s in perfon. 
Shuk/peare’s Henry vert, 
5. It is ufed of any man however high. 

The earl of Hereford was rcputed then 
In England the moft valiant gentleman. Shak/p. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. 

Shak/pcare. 
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adj. (gentleman and 
like.) Becoming a 
man of birth. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth 
to work, which, he faith, is the life of a pealant 
or churl; but enureth Rimiclf to his weapon, and 
to the gentiemanly trade of ftealing. Spenfer. 

f'yrainus is afwect-faced man; a proper man 
as onc thall fee in a fummier’s day ; a mott lovely 
gentlomaniike man. Shakfpeare. 

You have tain’d me up lke a peafant, niding 
from me ail gearlemanitke qualities, Shak/peare. 

Two clergymen {tood candidates for a free- 
{choul, where a gentleinan procured the place for 
the betier fcholar and more gentlemanly perfon of 
the two, Swfe, 

GE'NTLENESS. n. f. [from gee. ] 
1. Dignity of birth; goodnefsofextraGion, 
2. Softnefs of manners; fweetnefs of dif- 
potition; meeknefs; tendernefs. ~ 
My lord Scbaftian, 
The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gextlene/:. 
Shakfpeare, 
Your brave and haughty fcorn of all, 
Was ftately and monarchical; 
All gentlenefs with that efteem’d, 


GENTLEMANLUKE. 
GE'NTLEMANLY. 


A dull and flavifh virtue feem’d. Cowkey, 
Still the retains 

Her maiden gent/ene/s, and oft at eve 

Vifits the herds. Milton, 


The perpetual gent/cnefs and inherent goodnefs 

of the Ormond family. Dryden's Fables, Ded. 

Changes are brought about filently and infen- 

fibly, with ali imaginable Lenignity and gentlene/s, 

Moodward'’s Natural Hiflory. 

Mafters muft correét their fervants with gentle- 

nefs, prudence, and mercy. Rogers. 

Women ought not to think gentlenefs of heart 

defjicable in a man. Clariffa, 

3. Kindnefs; benevolence. Obfolete. 

The gentiene/s of all the gods go with thee. 

Shat/peare. 

GE'’NTLESHIP. n. /. [from gentle.] Car- 


riage of a gentleman. Obfolete. 

Some in France which will needs begentlemen, 
have more gentlyhip in thcir hat than in their 
head. aifcham's Schoolmajler. 

GE'NTLEWOMAN. n. f. [ gentle and wo- 
man. See GENTLEMAN. | 

1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; 
a woman well defcended. 

The gentlewemen of Rome did not fuffer thcir 

infants to be fo long fwathed as poorer people. 
Abbot's Defeription of the Werld, 
Doth this fir Protheus 
Often refort unto this gentlewoman, Shakfpeare. 

Gentlewomen may do themiclves much guod by 

kneeling upona cuthion, and weeding. Bacon. 
2. A woman who waits about the perfon 
of one of high rank. 

The late quecn’s gentlewoman, a knights 

daughter, 
To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! 

Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 
And made their bends adorings. Shak/peare. 

3 A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentleweman, you are confeffling your 
enormitics; I know it by that hypocritical down- 
caít look. Dryden, 

GE'NTLY. adv. [from gentle. ] 
t. Softly; meekly; tenderly ; inoffenfively ; 
kindly. tag 

My mittrefs gently chides the fault I made. 

Dryden, 

The mifchiefs that come by inadvertency, or 
ignorance, are but very gently to be taken notice 
of. Locke. 

2. Softly; without violence. 
Fortune’s blows, 
When moft ftruck home, being gently warded, 
craves 
A noble cunning. 


Shak/peare. 


Shak/peare’s Coriolanus. 
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A fort of great hat, as men lay aflecp with 
their legs naked, will fuck their blood at a 
wound fo genthy made as not to awake them. 

Grew's Mufaum. 
Ge'ntry. n. f. [gentlery, gentry, trom 
gentle. } 
1. Birth; condition; rank derived from 
inheritance. 

You are certainly a gentleman, 

Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no lefs adorns 

Our gentry than our parent's noble name, 

In whofe fuccefs we arc gentle. Shakjpeare. 
2. Clafs of people above thevulgar; thole 


between the vulgar and the nobility. 

They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom 
no {cx or age could be accepted for excule. Sidney. 

Let tates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed 
how their novility and gentry multiply too faf. 

Bacon's Ornam. Ration. 

How cheerfully the hawkers ciy 

A fatyr, and the gerry buy. Swift. 
3. A term of civility real or ironical. 
The many-colour’d gentry there abuve, 
By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 
4. Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 
| Shew us fo much gentry and good-will, 
As to extend your time with usa-while. Shat/p. 
GENUFLE'CTION. n. f. [ genuflexion, Fr. 
genu and fie@o, Latin.) The aét of bend- 
ing the knee; adoration expreffed by 
bending the knee. 

Herc ule all the rites of adaration, genuflerxions, 
wax candles, incenfe, oblations, praycrs only 
excepted. Stiliing fleet. 

GENUINE. adj. [ genuinus, Latin. ] Not 
{purious; not counterfeit; real; natural; 
true. 

Experiments were at one time tricd with gc- 
nuine materials, and at another time with fuphiiti- 
cated ones. Boyle. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and 
fear ot God, have fo great influence to make 
men religious, that where any of thele is, the 
reft, together with the true and genuine ches of 
them, are fuppofed to be. Tillotfon. 

A fudden darkunefs covers all; 
True genuine night: night added to the groves. 
Dryden, 
Ge’NUINELY. adv. [from genuine. ] With- 
out adulteration;. without foreign ad- 
mixtures; naturally. 

There is another agent able to analize com- 
pound bodies icfs violentiy, more geneanely, and 
more univertally than the fre. Beyie. 

Ge'nvineness. n. f. [from genuine.) 
Freecom from any thing counterfeit; 
freedom from adulteration; purity; na- 
tural ftate. 

It is not effential to the genuinene/s of colours 
to be durable, Boyle, 

GENUS. n. f. (Latin.] In feience, a 
clafs of being, comprehending under it 
many fpecies: as quadruped is a genus 
comprehending under it almoft all ter- 
reltrial beats. 

A general idea is called by the fchoois genus, 
and it is one common nature agrecing to fcveral 
othcr common natures: fo animal is a genus, 
becaufe it agrees to horte, lion, whale, and but- 
tery. Watts’ Logick 

If minerals are not convertible into another 
fpecies, though of the fame geausy much lets 
can they be furmifed reducible into a fpecies of 
another genus, Harvey on Confiamptiors. 

GEOCE'NTRICK. adj. [yn and HEVTpOV $ 
georentrique, French.] Applied to a pla- 
net or orb having the earth for its centre, 
orthe fame centre with the earth. 


Harris. 

GE'ODJESIA. n. f. [yevdarzix 5 geodefie, 

French.) That part of geometry which 
Vor. l. 


GEOMA'NTICK. 


GEOMETER. M. 


GEO 


contains the doĉtrine orart of meafuring 
furfaces, and finding the contents of all 
planc figures. Harris. 


Geove'ticat, adj. [from geodsfa.] Re- 


lating to the art of meafuring furfaces; 
comprehending or flowing the art of 
meaturing land. 


GEOGRAPHER, a. S- [ya and yada 5 


geographe, French.] One who defcribes 
the earth according to the pofition of 
its different parts. 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been 
peopled than hath been known or defcribed by 
geographers. Brown. 

The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the 
old geographers. AAdifon. 

From {ca to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 
And grow a meci peograph:r by love. Tickei 


GEOGRAPHICAL. acy. [ geographique, Fr. 


from geography. ] Relating to geography; 
belonging to geography. 


GEOGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from geogra- 


fhical.] [n a geographical manner; ac- 

cording to the rules of geography. 
Minerva lets Ulyfics into the knowledge of 
his country ; the geographically defcribes it tu hin, 
Broome on the Odvifey. 


GEO'GRAPHY. n. fa [yi and y;dpu; geo- 


graphie, French.) Geography, in attri@t 
fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the 
circles of the earthly globe, and the 
fituation of the various parts of the 
earth. Whenit istaken ina little larger 
fenfe, it includes the knowledge of the 
feas allo; and in the largett fenfe of all, 
it extends to the various cultoms, habits, 
and governments of nations. Watts. 
Olympus ts extolled by the Greeks as attaining 
unto heaven; bur geography makes flight account 
hereof, when they difcourte of Andes or Tenerift. 
Brown’s Vulzar Errours. 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts 
failed up the Danube, and from thence. paffed 
into the Adriatick, carrying their fhips upon 
their fhouldcrs: a mark of gieat ignorance in 
gecgraphy. Arbuthnot 


Geo'tocy. n. f. [yn and rx7@.] The 


doctrine of the earth; the knowledge of 
the ftate and nature of the earth, 


GEOMANCER. n. We [yn and parri. | A 


fortuneteller; a cailler of figures; a 
cheat who pretends to foretel futurity 
by other means than the aftrologer. 
Fortunetcllers, jugglers, geomancers, and the 
icantatory impottors, though commonly men of 
inferior rank, daily delude the vulgar. Brown, 


GE’OMANCY. na. VE [y7 and Mxnmiæ; 


geomance, French.) The aci of cating 
hgures; the act of foretelling by figures 
what fhall happen. 

According to tome there are four kinds of di- 
vination ; hydromancy, pyromaucy, acromancy, 
and Leones’, ) Wl fe 
adj. [from geomancy. ] 
Pertaining to the a&t of cafting figures. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay“d y 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. 3J 

Dryden. 
f [yewuiTon s geomelre, 
French.] One ikilled in geometry; a 


geometrician. 
Hc became onc of the chief peomsters of his 
age. Watts. 


GEO'METRAL. adj. [geometral, French; 


from geometry. | Pertaining to geometry. 
D:@. 


GEORGE. n. j. 
1. A figure of St. George on horfcback 


GEO 


l; i +P rr. 
Grome’rrican. |” [riui gem 
GEOME'TRICK, 


metrique, Fr. from 


geomelry, J 


I. Pertaining to geometry. 


A geometrical \cheme is let in by the eyes, but 
the demonttration is difcerned by reafon. Maore. 
This mathematical difcipline, by the help of 
geometrical principles doth teach to contrive feverat 
powers. Wilkins. 


2. Prefcribed or laid down by geometry. 


Muft men take the meafure of God jutt by 
the fame geometrical proportions thathe did, that 
gather’d the neight and biguefs of Hercules by 
his foot. Stiliing fleet. 

Does not this wife philofopher affert, 

That the vait orb, which catts fo fair his beams, 
Is fuch, or not much bigger than he fcems? 
That the dimenfions of his glorious face 


Two geometrick. fect do fcarce furpals?  Blackm, 


Bn Difpofed according to geometry. 


Geometrick jafper feemeth of affinity with the 
lapis fanguinalis detcribed by Buctius; but it as 


certainly une furt of lapis cruciformis Grew, 


GEOME'TRICALLY.aav.| from geometrical. } 


According tə the laws of geometry. 
"Tis poMible geometrically to contrive tuch an 
aitihicial motion as thall be of greatci {wiftnefs 
than tne revolutions of the heavens. Weaken 
All the bones, mufcles, and veffels of the 
budy are contrived mof gesmetricaliy, according 
to the ftriéteft rules of mechanicks. Ray. 


GEOMETRI'CIAN. n. f. [ yewpirpn:. | Oae 


filled in geometry; a geometer. 
Altnough there be a certain truth, geomerricians 
would not receive fatistaétion without demunfira- 
tion thereof. Brown, 
How eafily does an expert geamerri iar, with 
one glance of his eye, take in a compiucated 
diagram, made up of many lincs and circles | 
Warts onthe Mind. 


To GEO'METRIZE. v. a. [yiwpsicéw.] To 


act according to the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whofe 
figures were differing enough, though prettily 
fhaped, as if nature had at once affected varicty 
in thei figuration, and yet confncd hericlf to 
geometrize. Boyle. 


GEOMETRY. a. f. (yrupeercia; geometrie, 


French.] Originally fignifies the art of 
meafuring the earth, or any diltances 
or dimenfions on or within it: but it is 
now ufed for the fcience of quantity, 
extenfion, or magnitude abttractedly 


conlidered, without any regard tomatter. 
Gesmetry is ufually divided into fpeculative 
and practical; tne former of which cuntemplates 
and treats of the properties of cuntinucd quantity 
abitractedly; and the latter applics thete fpecu- 
lations and theorems ta ule and practice. Harris. 
Inthe mufcies alone there feems to be more 
geometry than in all the artincial cngines in the 
world. Ray on the Creations 
Him alfa for my cenfor I difdain, 
Who thinks ail f{cience, as all virtue, vain; 
Who counts geemerry and numbers toys, 
And with his foot the facred dutt deftroys. 
Dryden's Perfis. 


Georo'NicaL. adj. [yn and ai; gon- 


fonique, French.] Relating to agricu’. 
ture; relating to the cultivation of the 


round, 
Such cxpreffions are frequent in authors geopo7- 
ca’, or fuch as have treated dese ruflica. Brose, 


Georunicks. n. fe [y7 and zoe.] ‘The 


fcience of cultivating the ground; the 
doétrine of agriculture, 
[ Georgius, Latin. } 


worn by the knights of the garter. 
Look on my george, 1am a gentleman; 
Rate me at what thou wile.  Shaut/fp. Merry si 
= | 


GER 
2. A brown loaf. OF this [enfe I know 


not the original. 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattrafs laid, 
On a brown george, with lowly {wobbers fed 
A Dryden's Perfius. 
GeEo'RGICK. n. S- [yiopyietss georgiques, 
French.] Some part of the (cience of 
hufbandry put into a pleafing drefs, 
and fet off with all the beauties and 
embellifiments of poetry. Addifon. 
Geo’rcick. ad. Relating to the do¢trine 
of agriculture. 
Here I perule the Muntuan’s gesrgick ftrains, 
And learn the labours of Italian {wains. Gay 
Geo’ricx. adj. [from y;.] Beicnging to 
the carth ; terre(ftrial, Did. 
Ge’rent. ad. [ gerens, Latin. ] Carrying; 
bearing. Didi 
GE'RFALCON. n. / A bird of prey, in 
fize. between a vulture and a hawk, and 
of the greateft {trength next to the 
eagle. Bailey. 
Ge'rmaN. n. / [germain, French; ger- 
manus, Latin.) Brother; one approach- 
ing to a brother in proximity of blood: 
thus the children of brothers or filters 
are called coulins german, the only fenfe 
in which the word is now ufed. 

They Knew it was their coufin german, the 
famous Amphialus. Sidney. 

And to him faid, go now, proud mifcreant, 
Thyfclf thy meffage do to german dear. Fairy Q 

Wert thou a bear, thou wouldft be kill'd by 
the horfe;. wert thou a horfe, thou wouldit be 
feiz’d by the leopaid; wert thou a leopard, thou 
wert german to the liuii, and the fpots of thy 
kindred were juries on thy life. Shakfpeare, 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 
have courfers for coufins, and genets for germans, 

Shakfpzare’s Othelle. 
GERMAN, ad). [germanus, Latin.] Re- 
lated. Obfolete. 

Not he alone (hall futfer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter; but thofe that are 
german to him, though removed bfty times, fhalti 
come under the hangman. Shukfpeare. 

Ge'RMANDER. n. f. [ germandrée, French; 
chamedrys, Latin.) A plant. Miller. 

Germe. n. f. [germen, Latin.] A {prout 
or hoot; that part which grows and 
{preads. 

Whether it be not made out of the germe, or 

treadle of the egg, doth fecin of Icffer doubt. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
GE'RMIN. n. f. [germen, Latin.] A fhoot- 
ting or {prouting feed. Out of ufe. 

Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the 

treafure 
OF nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even till dettruction ficken; anfwer me 
To what I atk you. Shakfpeare's Mach, 

Thou all-thaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world; 
Crack nature’s mould, all germins (pill at once 
That make ungiateful man. Shakjpeare. 


7oGERMINATE. v.n. [germino, Lat. | 
To fprout; to fhoot; to bud; to put 


forth. 

This aGlion is furthered by the chalcites, which 
hath within a fpirit that will put forth and germi- 
nate, as we fee in chymical trials. Bacon. 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being 
planted near the furface of the earth, in a 
convenient foil, among matter proper for the 
formation of vegetables, would germinuate, grow 
up, and repienifh the face of the earth, Hooda. 

GERMINATION. n. /. [ germination, Fr. 
from germinate.) The act of {prouting 


or hooting; growth. 


1. A€tion or pofture expreflive of fentiment. 


GES 


For acceleration of germination, we Mall handl: 
the fubjcct of plants generally. Bacon 
The duke of Buckingham bad another kind 
of germination; and {urely, had he been a plant, 
he would have been reckoned among the /poare 
rafrentes. Wotton. 
Therc is but little Mmilitude between a terreous 
humidity and plantal germinationi. Gianville. 
Suppofe the carth fhould be carricd to the 
great diflance of Saturn; there the whole plube 
would be one frigid zone; there would be no life, 
no germination. Bentley's Sermons 


Gerunn. a. fa [gerundium, Latin.} in 


the Latin grammar, a kind of verbal 
noun, Which governs cafes like a verb. 


Gest. n. fi (geflum, Latin. | 


1. A deed; an action; an achievement. 


Who fur them quites, as him befeemed bei, 
And goodly can difcourfe with many a noble ge/', 
Sperfer 


2. Show; reprefentation. 


Geis fhould be interlarded after the Perfian 
manner, by ages, yuung and old. 


3. The roll or journal of the feveral days, 


and itages prefixed, in the progrefles of 

our kings, many of them being itillex- 

tant in the herald’s office. [trom gije, 

or gite, French. ] anner, 
I'l} give you my commiffion, 

To let him there a month, behind the gv/, 

Pretia'd tor’s parting. Shakfo. Winesr’s Tale 


4. A itage; fo much of a journey as paffes 


without interruption. In all fenfes obfu- 
lete. 

He diitinétly fets down the ges and progref: 
thereof, Brown, 


Gestation. n. /. [gefatio, Lat.] The 


act of bearing the voung in the womb. 
Aniftotle afiemeth the Lirth of the infant, or 
time of its geflation, cxtendeth fomctimes unto 
the eleventh month; buat Hippocrates avers that 
it exceedeth not the tenth. Brown. 
Why in viviparous animals, in the time of 
gcfation, thould the nourifhment be carried to 
the embryo in the womb, which at other times 
goeth not that way ? Ray on the Creation 


Zo GESTI'CULATE. v. n. [geficulor, 


Latin; gefliculer, French.} “Vo play 
antick tricks ; to how poftures. Dia. | 


Gesticuca’rion.n. /. [ gefliculatio, Latin; 


gefliculation, French; trom g2/liculate. } 
Antick tricks ; various poltures. 


Ge'srure. n. f. [ ero, gefum, Latin ; gefle, 


French. | 


Ah, my filter, if you had heard his words, or 
feen his gefleres, when he made me know what 
and to whom nis love war, you would have 
matched in yourfelf thofe two rarely matched 
together, pity and delight. Sidney. 

When we make profeton of our faith, we 
ftand; when we acknowledge our fins, or feck 
unto God for favour, we fall down; becaufe the 
gefure of conftancy becometh us beft in the one, 
in the other the behaviour of humility. Jiooker. 

To the dumbnefs of the geflure 
One might interpret. Shukfpeare. 

Hunible and reverend geflures in out approaches 

to God cxprefs the inward reverence of our fouls. 
Duty of Man, 

3. Movement of the body. 

Grace was in all her fteps, heav™ in her eye, 

In ev'ry zelure dignity and love! Milton, 
Every one will agree in this, that we ought 
either to lay afide all kinds of gejture, or at leaf 


to make ufe of fuch only as are graceful and ex- 


prefhive 4 -Tditi fe n’s SpeéPator 


To Gesture. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


To accumpan y with a¢tion or poilure. 


Our attire difyraccth it it is not orderly read. 


[lcoker 5 


nor geflured as Leicemicth. 
r 
í 
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He unčertaok fo to grflure and muice up hire 
felf in tis huod, as the duke’s manner was, that 
nonce fhuuld difecra him. MV ction. 


fo GET. v. a. pret. J got, anciently gat ; 


part. pafl. got, or gotten. [ getan, gerran, 
Saxon. ] 
t. To procure ; to obtain, 
Thine be the coffet, well haf thou it got. 
Spenfer. 
Of that which was our father’s hath he porrer: 
all this glory. Gencfts. 
We gat our becad with the peil of our lives. 
Samuel. 
Divid gat him a name when he returned from 
{miting ot the Syrians. 2 Sumuel. 
Moit of thefe things might be more exactly 
tricd hy the Torriccllan experiments, tf we could 
Get tubes fo accurately blown that the cavity wcre 
perfectly cylindrical. Boyle, 
_ Such a confeicnce, as has not been wanting to 
itfelf, in endeavouring to ger the utmoft and 
clearctt information about the will of God, that 
its power, advantages, and opportunities could 
affurd it, is that great internal judge, wnofc 2b- 
folution is a rational and {uve ground of conf- 
dence. South, 


He infenhbly gata facility, without perceive 
ing how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature, 
Which was much more the effect of ufe and 
practice. Locke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his fec 
of admirers, and delights in fuperiority. ciddisforr, 

Sphinx was a moniter thar would cat 
Whatever trange: the could ger, 

Unlefs his ready wit silclus’d, 
The fubile riddle the propos'd. Allifor, 

This practice is to be uled at firft, in order to 
get a fixed habit of attention, and in fome caics 
only. Warts, 

The word get is varioufly ufed : we fay to ger 
moncy, to ger in, to ge? off, to get ready, te ect a 
ftumach, and to get a celd. IV ates. 

2. To force ; to feize. 

Such lofels and Icatterlings cannot eafity, by 
any conitable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, 
when they are challenged for any fuch fad, 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

The king fecing this, ftarted from where he 


fat, 
Out from his trembling hand his weapon gue, 
Daniel. 
All tnings, but one, you can rettore ; 
The heart you pef returns no more. Waller. 


2. To win hy conteft. 
Heny the fixth hath loft 

Allthat which Henry the fifth had petren. Shak fp, 
He gut his people great honour, and he made 

battles, protcéting the kut with his {word. 
i 1 Mac, 
To get the day of them of his own nation, 
would bc a moft unhappy day for him. 2 Mac. 
Auria held that courte to have drawn the gal- 
lies within his great fhips, who thundering 
among them with their great ordnance, might 
have opencd a way unto his gallies to have gorren 
a victory. Knolles’ Hifory of the Turks. 
4. To have poffefhion of; to have. This 
fenfe is commonly in the compound pre- 


terit. 
Then forcing thee, by fre he made thee brights 
Nay, theu haft gor the face of man. Herbert. 


5. To beget upon a female. 

Thele boys are boys of ice; they'll none of 
her: fure they are baitards to the Englith, the 
French never gor them. ShakSpeare, 

Women with ftudy’d arts they vex : 

Ye gods deftroy that impious fex ; 

And if there muf be fome t’ invoke 

Your pow’rs, and make your altars moke, 

Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more jutt and nobkr race. Waller, 
Children they got on then female captives, 

Locke. 

If you'll take ’em as their fathers got "em, fo 


GRE’ T 


and well; if not, you muft ftay 'till thew ger a 


better generation. Dryden, 
Has no man, but who has kill'd 
A father, right to get a child ? Prior. 


Let every married man, that’s grave and wile, 

Take a tartuff of known ability, 
Who fhall fo fettle lafling reformation ; 
Firtt get a fon, then give him education, Durfee, 

The god of day, defcending from above, 

Mixt with the day, and yor the queen of love. 
Granville. 
6. To gain as profit. 

Though creditors will loofe one fitth of their 
principaland ufe, and landlords one hfth of theis 
income, yet the debtors and tenants will not 
gst it. . Loske. 

7. To gaina fuperiority or advantage. 

If they ger ground and ‘vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of ftcel. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry iv. 
8. To earn ; to gain by labour. 

Having na mines, nor any otner way of gerting 
or keeping ut riches but by trade, to much of 
our trade as is loft, fo much of our ches mutt 
neceflarily go with it. Locke. 

lf it be to much pains to count the money I 
would fpend, whut labour did it cot my an- 
cefturs to ger it? Locke. 

9g. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid gn foreign commodities in Eng- 
land raies their price, und makes the im- 
porter gef more fur them; but a tax laid on your 
home-made commodities leifens their price. 

Lacke. 
Ho. po learn. 

This deteét he frequently lamented, it being 
harder with him to gf? one termon by heart than 
to pen twenty. Felt. 

Get by heart the more common and ufeful 
words out of fome judicious vocabulary. Wurts. 

ay. To procure to be. 

[ hall thew how we mav ge? it thus informed, 
and afterwards preferve and Keep it fo. South. 

12. To put into any fate. 

Nature taught chem to make certain veffels of 
a trce, Which they gof down, not with cutting, 
but with fire. -thbot, 

Take no repulfe, whatever fhe doth fay ; 

For, get vou pone, the doth not mean away. 
SAik/peare, 

He who attempts to gef another man into his 
abfolute power, docs thereby put himielf into a 
Nate of war with nim. Locke. 

icfore your ewes hiing forth, they may be 
pretty well kept, to ge? them a little into heart. 
Mortimer. 

Helim, who wis taken up in embalming the 
bodies, vifited the place very frequently : his 
grcatelt perplexity was now tu get the lovers out 
of it, the gates being watched. Guardian. 

13. To prevail on; to induce. 

Toough the king could not ge? him to engage 
in a lite of bufinels, he made him however his 
chicf companion. Spcator. 

14. To draw; tohook,. 

With much communication will hc tempt thec, 
and fmuing upon thee ger out thy feerets Ecede/. 

By the marttage of his grandfon Ferdinand he 
gvtinto his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. -Addifon y 

After having get out of you every thing you 
can tpace, I (corn to trefpafs, Guardia: 

15. To betake; to remove: implying 
hafte or danger. 

Get you to bedon th’ inftant; I will be re- 
turn’ forthwith. Shak fpeare’s Othello. 

Arite, get thee out from this land.  Gerefis. 

Lett they juin alfo unto our enemies, and fight 
agurnit us, and fo get them up out of the land. 

` Exodus. 

He with all fpeed got himfelf with his fol- 
lowers to the ttrong town of Mega, Knolles. 

16. To remove by force or art. 

She was quickly got off the land again. Axolles. 

The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evapora- 
tmg, would oftentimes faften upon the gold in 


GET 


fuch plenty, as would put him to much trouble 
to get thom olf trom his rings, Hoyle, 
When mercury ts got by the help of the fire 
out of a metal, or other mineral budy, we may 
fuppofe this quicklilver to have been a perfect 
body of its own kind. Boyle. 
They would be glad to get out thofe weeds 
which thew own hands have planted, and which 
now have taken too decp root to be eafily ex- 
tirpated. Locke on Education. 
17. To put. 
Get on thy hoots ; we'll ride all night. Shat/p. 
18. To Ger of. To fell or difpofe of by 


fome expedient. 
Wood, to get his halfpence of, offered an 
hundred pounds in his coin tur feventy in filver. 
Swift 

To Ger. wn. 

t. To arrive at any dilate or pofture by 
degrees with fome Kind of labour, ef- 
fort, or difficulty : uled cither of perfons 
or things, 

Phalantus was entrapped, and (aw round about 
him, bur could not gs? out. Sidney 
You knew he watk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to ge? o'cr. Shakfp 

The franger thal! ger up above thee very high, 
and thou thatt come down very low. Deut. 
The fox braveed what a number of fthifts and 
devices he iad tu ver from the hounds, and the 
cat faid he had but une, which was to climb a 
tice. Bacon 
Thofe that are verv cold, and efpecially in their 
feet, cannot ger to tleep. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
1 utterly conde:nn the practice of the latter 
times, that tome who are pricked for fheriffs, 
and were ht, thould g-¢ out of the bill. Bacon. 
He got away unto the chiiftians, and hardly 
efcaped. Knolles, 
Hc would be at thcir backs before they could 
gt outof Armenia. Knolles Hiporyof the Turks. 
She plays with nis rage, and gets above his 
anger. Denham, 
The latitant air had gor away in bubbles. Boyle. 
There are few bodics whofe minute parts flick 
fo clufe together, bur that it is poffible to meet 
with fome other body whofe fmall parts may ger 
between, and to disjoin them. Boyle. 
There was but an infenfible diminution of the 
liquor upon the recers uf whatever it was that eee 
through the cork. Boyle. 
Although the univerfe, and every part thereof, 
are objcéts full of excellency, yet the multiplicity 
thereof is fo vinious, that the underftanding falls 
under a kind of defpundency of getting through 
fo great a tak. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
If there thould be any leak at the bottuin of 
the veifel, yet very little water would get in, be- 
caufe no air could gf out. Miikins. 
O heav’n, in whata lab’rinth am I led! 
l could ge? out, but the detains the thread ! 
Dryden, 
So have I feen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courte, "till tir'd befure the dog the lay ; 
Who, ftretch’d behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Palt puw'rto kill, as the to gee away. Dryden. 
The more oily and light part of this mafs would 
get above tne other, and (wim upon it. Burner. 
Having gor through the forgoing paffuge, lcet us 
go on to his next argument. Locke. 
The removing of the pains we feel, is the 
getting out of inifery, and confequently the fri 
thing to be done, in order to happinefs, abtenr 
good. Locke. 
If, having got into the fenfe of the epiftles, we 
will but compare what he fays, in the places 
where he treats of the fame fubje&, we can 
hardly be miftaken in hie fenfe. Locke 
l got up as fait as poffible, girt on my rapier, 
and fnatched up my hat, when my landlady came 
up to mc. Lucler. 
Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him 
but Alcxandcr the Great. Addifon on Italy. 
Imprifon’d fires inthe clofe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get luofe, and firuggic for a vent ; 
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Eating their way, and underminingall, 
"Tall with a mighty burit whole mountains fall. 


Addijon, 
When Alma now in diffrent ages, 
Has finith’d her alcending Rages, 
Inty the head at length the yess, 
And there in public yrandeur fits, 
To judge of things. Prisr, 


I refolved to break through all meafures to get 

away. Swift, 
2. To fall; to come by accident. 

Two or three men of the town arc got among 

them, Tatler, 
3. To find the way ; to infinuate itfelf. 

When an cgg is made hard by boiling, face 
there is nothing that appears to ger in at the thell, 
unlefs fome little particles of the water, it is not 
cafy to difcover from whence clic this change 
proceeds than fiom a change made in the texture 
uf the parts. Boyle. 

He raves ; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and {cattering wide from fenfe: 
So high he’s mounted in hi. airy hopes, 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains tu frenzy. Dryden, 

A child runs to overtake and get up to the tup 
of his thadow, which {till advances at the fame 
rate that he does. Lecke. 

Should drcfing, feafling, and balls once ger 
among the Cantons, thei muitary roughnefs 
would be quickly lott. siddi fon, 

The fluids which furround bodies, upon the 
furtace of the globe, erin between the furface of 
bodies, when they are at any diltance. Cheyne. 

4. To move ; to remove. 

Get home with thy fewel make ready to fet ; 

The fooncr, and eaficr carriage to get. Tufjer, 
5. To have recourfe to. 

The Turks made great hafte through the midh 
of the town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to 
help their fellows. Knolles? tlifory, 

Lying is fo cheap a cover for any milcairiage, 
and fy much in fafhion, that a child can fcarce be 
kept from getting into it. Locke. 

6. To go; to repair. 

They ran to their weapons, and furioufly afs 
failed the Turks, now fearing nu fuch matter, 
and w.ren ot as yet all gor into the cattle Krollet, 

A knot of ladies, gor together by themfclves, 
is a very {chool of impertinence. Swiffer. 


7. To put one’s felf in any fate. 
They might get uver the river Avon at Strat- 
ford, and get betwecn the king and Worcefter. 
Clarendor, 
We ean neither find fource nor ifue for fuch 
an exccitive mals of waters, neither where to 
have them; nor, if we had them, how to gee 
quit of them. Purnet's Thiary cf the Earth, 
Without his aMftarnce we can no more get 
quit of our afllictioa, than but by nis permiifion 
we fhould have falien into it. Wake. 
There is a fort of men who pretend to diveft 
themfelves of partiality on beth fices, and to gee 
above that imperfeét idea of their fubjedt which 
little writers fall into. Pope on Homer. 
As the obtaining the love of valuable men is 
the happielt end uf this life, fo the next felicity Is 
to get rid of fouls and fcoundrels. Pope to Swift. 
8. To become by any act what one was 
not before. 
The laughing fot, ike all unthinking men, 
Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and crinks 
again. Dr yarn, 
g. To bea gainer; to receive advantage. 
Like jewels to advataye fct, 
Her beauty by the thacle does gee. 
to. Jo GeT of. To efcape. 
The galliesy by the henctit of the fhores and 
fhallows, g2 of. Rircon's Was sere Spain, 
Whate’er thou dott, deliver not thy tword ; 
With that thou may‘it ger off, tho` odds oppofe 
thee. Dryden, 


11. To Get over, To conquer; to fup: 
prefs; to pafs without being ticpped in 
thinking or a&ting. 
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Maller, 


GHA 
’Tis very pleafant to hear the lady propofe her 
doubts, and to fee the pains he is at to get cver 
them, Addifon. 
I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome 
little offence atthe clergy, for perpetually reading 
their fermons. Swift. 
To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was 
Gifpatched to Vienna, and got over fome part of 
thofe ditpures. Swift 
12. To Ger up. Torife from repofe. 
Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to 
feed againft rain. Bacon's Natural HH flory. 
13. To Gert up. To rife froma feat. 
14. To remove from a place. 
Get you up from about the tabernacle of Koran, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Numbers. 


15. To get, in all its fignifications both ac- 
tive and neutral, implies the acquifition 
of fomething, or the arrival at fome ftate 
or place by fome means; except in the 
ufe of the preterit compound which 
often implies mere poffeffion: as, be has 
got a good eflate, docs not always mean 
that he has acquired, but barely that he 
polleffesit. So we fay the lady has got 
black eyes, merely meaning that fhe las 
them. 


Gr'rrer. n. f- [from ger. ] 
1. One who procures or obtains. 
2. One who begets on a female, 


Peace is a very lethargy, a getter of more baf- 
tardchildren than war’s a deflroyer of men. Shak. 


GE'TTING. n. f. [from get. ] 
1. AĜ of getting ; acquilition. 

Wifdom is the principal thing, therefore get 
wifdom ; and with all thy gestrmg gct underttand- 
ing. Proverbs. 

2. Gain; proĥt. 

who hath a fate to repair may not defpile 
fmall things; and it is lefs dithonourabie to 
abridge a petty charge than to floop to petty 
giftings. Bacon. 

The meaner families return a fmall fhare of 
thergertiags, to be a portion forthe child. Swift. 

Gr’woaw. n. f. [zezap, Saxon; joyau, 
French.) A fhowy trifle; a toy; a 
bauble ; a {plendid plaything. 

That metal they exchanged for the meaneft 
trifies and gewgaqws which the others could bring. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Prefer that which Providence ias pronounced 
to be the taff of life, before a glittering gewgaw 
that has no ether value than what vanity has fet 
wpon it. L’ Effrange. 

As children, when they throw one toy away, 
Straight a more foolith gewugaw comes in play. 

Dryden, 

A heavy gewgaw, call’d a crown, that fpread 
About his temples, drown'd his narrow head, 
And would have cruthed it. Drydens Juvenal, 

Some ivofe the bands 
Of ancient friendthip, cancel neture’s laws 
For pageantry and tawdry grwgarwrs, Philips. 

The fir images were fans, Niks, ribbands, 
Jaccsy and many other geawgaws, which lay fo 
thick that the whole heart was no-hing elfe but a 
toy ‘hop. Add fous Guuritian. 

Ge'wGaw. adj. Splendidly trifling ; fhowy 
without value. 

Let him that wou'd learn the happinefs of 
religion, {ce the puor geweaw happinels af Feli- 
ciana. Law’s Sericus Call. 

Gua'sTFUL. aaj. [gare and pulle, 
Saxon.) Dreary ; difmal; melancholy ; 
fit for walking fpirits. Obfolete. 

Here will T dwell apart, 

In graytfied grave, till my Lit fleep 

Do clofe mine eyes: 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe thrieking found 
Ss Lgu of dveary death, Spenfer's Pujlorals. 


ta 
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Gua'sttiness. n. f [from ghofll;.] 


Florrour of -countenance ; refe:nblance 
of a ghoft ; palenefs. 
GHASTLY. adj. [zayt, or ghof, and 
like, ] 
I. Like a ghoft; having horrour in the 
countenance ; pale; dreadful ; difmal. 
Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 
—O, I have paft a mifcrable night; 
So full of ugly fights, of ghajily dreams, 
So full of difmal terrour was the time.  Skatfp. 
Envy quickly difcovered in court Selyman’s 
changed countenance upon the great balla, and 
began now to thew her gha/ily face. Knolles, 
Death 
Grinn’d horrible a gha/ty îmile, to hear 
His famine thould be AlPd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thute departed friends whom at our lait fepa- 
ration we faw disfigured by all the géu/ily hor- 
rours of dcath, we fhall then fee athiting about 
the majeftick throne of Chrift, with their once 
vile bodies transfigured into the likenefs of his 
glorious body, mingling their glad acclamations 
with the hallelujahs of thrones, principalities, and 
powers. Lyle. 
He came, but with fuch alter'd looks, 
So wild, fo ghu/ily, as if fome ghoft had met him, 
All pale and fpeechlefs. Dryden’s Spanija Fryar, 
l did not for thefe ghafily vihons fend ; 
Their fudden coming dues fome ill portend, Dryd. 
Horrible ; hocking ; dreadful, 
To te lefs than gods 
Difdain’d; but meaner thoughts learn’d in their 


flight, 
Mangled witn giaf/y wounds through plate and 
mail. Milton. 


I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morlow’s pomp one part appear, 
Ghafily with wounds, and lifclefs on the bier! 
Prior. 
Gua’stNess. n. f. [from garr, Saxon. } 
Ghaftlinefs ; horrour of look. Not ufed. 
Look you pale, mittrefs ? 

Do you perceive the ghayine/s of the cyce? SAak/p 
GHE'RKIN. n. f. [from gurcke, German, a 
cucumber.] <A {mall pickled cucumber. 


Skinner, 
To Guess. v. ne [See To Guess. Ghefs 
is by criticks conlidered as the true or- 
thography, but gue/s has univerfally pre- 
vailed.] To conjecture. 
GHOST. n»n. f. [garz, Saxon. ] 
1. The foul of man. 

Vexnoathis gh: O, lethim pafs! Hehateshim, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shak, peare. 

Often did I ftrive 
To yeld the ghe?; but till the envious flood 
Kept in my foul. Shar [peare. 
2, A fpirit appearing after death, 

The mignty ghz/is of our great Harrys rofe, 
And armed Edwards look’d with anxious cyes, 

To fee this fcet among unequal focs, 

By which fate promis’d them their Charles thould 
ric. Dryden, 
3. To give up the Guost. To die; to 
yield up the fpirit into the hands of God. 
Their fhadows fcem 
A canopy moft fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready to give up the gref. Shakfp 
4. The third perfon inthe adorable Trinity, 
called the Holy Ghot. 
Zo Guost. v.n. [from the noun.) To 
yield up the ghoit; to die. Notin ule. 

Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated 
her into fuch a love-fAt, that within a few hours 
fhe ghofied. Siducy. 

To Guost. v.a. To haunt with appa- 
ritions of departed men. Obfolete. 
Julius Cæfar 
Who at Phi ippi the good Brutus ghefled, 
There faw you labouring for him. 


2. Having a character from 


Shak/peare. 


Gra 


Gro’srturness. 2, f. [from softy] Spi- 


ritual tendency; quality of lavng 1e- 
ference chiefly to the foul. 


Guo'srty. adj. [from ghof. | 
1. Spiritual; relating to the foul; net 


carnal; not fecular. 
Save and defend us from our gicfly enemics. 
Comman Leip er 
Our common neceffities, and the lack which we 
ali have, as well of gAof/iy as of carthly favours. 
is in euch kind fo eafily known, but the gifts of 
God, according to theic degrees and times, which 
he in his fecret wifdom feeth mect, are fo di- 
veifcly beftowed, that it feldom appeareth what 
all reccive, what all ftand in need of, it feldom 
lieth hid. Haoker. 
The graces of the fpirit are much more preci- 
ous than worldly benehts, and our gofily evils of 
greater importance than any harm which the Lody 
feclcth. Hooker, 
Tu dery me the gtofly comfort of my chap- 
Jains, fees a greater barbarity than is ever ufed 
by chriftians. King Charles, 
religion ; 
fpiritual. 
Hence wili I to my gs/ily friit’s clofe cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 
Shukfpeare’s Rone aml Fultet, 
The ghoyi/y father now hath done his thrift. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vi. 


GIALALINA. n.f. [\talian.] Earth of 
a bright gold colour, foutid in the king- 
dom of Naples, very fine, and much 
valued by painters. Woodward. 


Gia merux. n. /. [jambes, Fr.) Legs, 
or armour for legs; greaves. 
The mortal feel detpiteoufty entail’d, 
Deep in their Aef, quite through the iron walle, 
That a large purpie ttrcam adowa their giamieux 
falis. Speafer. 
GUANT. n. /- [geant, French; gigas, 
Latin.} A man of fize above the ordi- 
nary rate of men; a man unnaturally 
large. it is obfervable, that the idea 
of a giant is always affociated with pride, 
brutality, and wickednels. 
Now does te fecl his axle 
Tang loofe about him, lke a gfant's robe 
Upon a dwarfth thief. Shakfpeare’s Macheth, 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high that g/anrs may jet through, 
Ang keep their impious turbans on, without 
Goud-morrow to the fun. Siakfpzare’s Cymh, 
Woman's gentle brain 
Could not drep forth fuch gian? rude invention ; 
Such Ethiop words. Shuk fp. As you like tt. 
Ficrce faces threat ning wars, 
Giants of mignty bone, and buld emprife ! 
Milter. 
Thofe giants, thofe mighty men, and men of 
renown, far exceeded the proportion, nature, and 
fticngti ot thole grants remembered by Motes ot 
his own time. Raleiga's Hefiory. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not fore’d with eafe to quit my ground. 
` Dryden's aEnètid. 
By weary fteps and flow 
The groping giunt witha truak of pine 
Explor’d his way. Add fon. 
Neptunc, by pray’r repentant, rarely won, 
Athiéts the chiet t avenge his giant fon, 
Great Polypheme of more than mortal might. 
Pope. 
Gr’antess. n. f. [from giant.] A fhe- 
giant; a woman of unnatural bulk and 
height. 
~ Thad rather be a giantefs, ard lic under mount 
Pelion. Shikfpeare, 
Were this fulje& to the cedar, fhe would be 
able to make head against that huge grante/s. 
Hawel. 


GIB 
GIP'ANTLIKE. } adj. [from giant and like. } 
GI ANTLY. Gigantich ; vall; bulky. 
Singles co@rage has atten, without romance, 
overconc gřantly dittculties. Decay of Pests. 
Notwithitanding all ther talk of reajon and 
pailoiopay, waich, they are depiorably ftrangers 
to, and thofe unantwerable doubts and difficul- 
tics, Which, over their Cups, they pretend tu 
have againit chistianity; perfuade but the cuve- 
tous man net to deify his money, the proud man 
not to adore himself, and l carce undertake that 
aul their granthke objeétions againt the chrittian 
seligion thall prefently vanith and quit the held. 
X South. 
GI'ANTSHIP. n. f. [from giant.] Quality 
or character of a giant. 
His giant/hip is gone fomewhat creft fallen, 
Stalking with lcis unconf{cionable firides, 
And lower looks. Milton's gon: fies. 
Gi'sbe. n. f. Any old worn-out animal. 
Hanmer. 
For who that’s but a queen, fair, fobe:, wite, 
Would fiom a paddock, froma tat, a gible, 
Such dear conceimings hide ? Shakfp. stamler. 


Jo GUBBER. v. n. [from jabber] To 
{peak inarticulately. 
The theeted dead 
Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman ftrects. 
Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 


Gi'sperisH. n. f. [Derived by Skinner 
from guber, French, tu cheat ; by others 
conjectured to be tormed by corruption 
from yabver. Butasit wasancicntly written 
geberifh, it is probably dcrived from the 
chymical cant, and originally implied 
the jargon ot Geber and his tribe. j Caut; 
the private language of rogues aud gip- 
feys; words without meaning. 

Som:, if they happen to hear an old word, 


albeit very natural and fignificaut, cry out 
Straightway, that we tpcak no Englith, but 
gibberish. Spenfer 


Some of both fexes writing down a number of 
letters, juft as it came into their heads ; upor 
reading this gibber:ji, that which the men had 
wrote founded like High Dutch, and the other by 
the women like Italian. Swift. 


Gi’ppet n.f. [ gibet, French. | 
1. A gallows; the pot on which male- 
factors are hanged, or on which their 
carcafes are expofed. 
When was there ever curled athcift brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 
That blefled pow’: which he had fct at nought > 
Davies. 
You fcandal to the Rock of verfe, a race 
Able to bring the gibbet in difgrace. Cleaveland, 
Haman futfered death himfelf upon the very 
gibbet that he had provided for another. 
L’ Eftrange 
Papers lay fuch principles to the Tories, as, if 
they were true, our next bufinefs fhould be to 
crećt gibbets in every panifh, and hang them out 
of tne way. Srvift 
2. Any traverfe beams. 
fo Gi bBet. u. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hang or expofe on a gibbet. 
I'll gibbet up his name. Oldham. 
2. To hang on any thing going traverfe : 
as the beam of a gibhet. 
He hall come off and on iwifter than he that 
gibbets on the brewer’s buckct. Shutfpears. 


GIBBIER. n. f. [French.] Game; 
wild fowl. 

Thefe impofts are laid on all butcher’s mear, 
while, at the fame time, the fowl and gibbier are 
tux-frec. Addifon cn Italy. 

Ginso'sity. n. f. [ gibbofité, French ; from 
gibbous. } Convexity ; prominence ; 
protuberance. 


GIUBILOUS. adj. [yibbus, Latin; gibbeux, 


Fiench, J 
t- Convex; oretuberant; {welling into 
inequalities. 
The bones wili rife, and make a gibbous mem- 
btn. Wi ferian 


2. Crookbacked. 


GIB 


When fhips, failing contrary ways, lofe the 
fisit cne of another, what fhouid take away the 
Hight of Ihipa trem cach other, but tuc gibteguy 
Ot the interpacent waldi ? Kay. 


A pointed #inty vock, all bare and bisck, 
Grew giblcxs from behind the mouniain’s back. 
Drysden 
The fea, by this accefs and reccfs, thutfing the 
empty Mictls, wears them away, reducing thofe 
that are concave and gibbous toa Hat. 
Woodward's Natural H fisry. 


I demand how the camels of Badtria came to 
have two bunches in their back, whereas the 
came}s uf Arabia have but one? How oxen, in 


GinLeTs. n. 


GID 


You are well underftosd to be a more prrfedt 
fiver of the teble, than a neceSury bencher of 
the caprol. Shaljpprarc’s Coriviaris. 

He ts a gibir and cur prefemt bulinefs 
Is of more fervus conteyucnee. Ben Fonfon. 


Gi'sinGuy. adv. [from gide.] Scora- 


fully ; contemptuorfly. 
His prefent portance, 

Gibingly and ungiavcly he did fathion 
After th’ inveterate hate ke hears tu you. Skul. 
J. (according to Minfhew 
from goblet, gobélet : according to Ju- 
nius more properly from gibier, gane, 
French.) The parts of a goofe which 
are cut off before it is roafed, 

"Tis holyday ; provide me better cheer : 
’Tis holyday ; «nd fhall be round the year: 
Shall I my houthold gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich who grudges me my meat ? 
Tiat he may loll at cafe; and pampeid high, 
When l am laid, may feed on p:/lee pe? Deyser. 


(ome cuwntrics, began and continue gebbous or 


GI'BSTAFF. n. f. 
haunch- bucked ? Broren. 


t. A long flaff to gage water, or to fhove 


Gipsousness. n. f. [from gibbous.) 


Convexity ; prominence. 

To make the convexity of the earth difcermble, 
fuppofe a man inted m the air, that he may have 
a fpacious horizun; Fut then, becaufe of tne dit- 
tance, the convexity and gibboujaefs would vanilh 
away, and he would only (cea great circular flat, 

Bentiey’s Sermons 


Gr'secat. un. f. [gid and cat.] Am old 
worn-out cat. 

Tam as meiancholy as a gibcat, or a Joge’d 

hear. Shukjpceare. 


To GIBE. v. a. [gaber, old French, 
to ineer, to ridicule.] To fneer; to 
join cenforioufnefs with contempt. 

They (cem to imagine that we have crected of 
late a frame of fome new religion, the furniture 
whereof we fhould not have borrowed from our 
cnenies, left they fhould afterwards laugh and 
gibe at our party. Hooker. 

When he faw hertoy, and gibe, and geer, 
And pafs the bounds of modeit merry make, 
Her delliance he defpis’d., Spexfer. 

Why that’s the way to choke a g-bing fpirit, 
Whofe influence ts begot of that loufe grace 
Which hallow laughing hearers give to fools. 

Shas fpeare, 

Thus with talents well endu'd 

Tu be fcurrilous and rude, 
When you pertly raife your {nout, 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 


To Gine. v. a To reproach by con- 
temptuous hints; to flont; to fcoff; to 
ridicule ; to treat with {corn ; to {neer ; 
to taunt. 
When rioting in Alexandria, you 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 

Did gibe my miflive out of audience. Shat/p. 
Draw the beafts as I deferibe them, 

From their features, while I géSe them. Swift. 


Gripe. n. /. [from the verb.] Sneer; 
hint of contempt by word or look ; 


fcoff; act or expreflion of {corn ; taunt. 
Mark the fleers, the gzbes, and notable {corns 
That dwellin ev’ry region of bis face. Shak fp 
The rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, 
And will be monitrous witty on the poor. 
Dryden 
If they would hate from the bottom of their 
hearts, their averfion would be too ftrong for 
little gébes every moment SpeGater, 
But the dean, it this fecret Mould come to his 
CHIEN 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers 


Stuif. 

Gr'BER. n. f. [from gibe.) A freerer; 
one who turns others to ridicule by con 
temptuous hints; a {coffer ; a taunter. 


forth a veffel into the deep. 


2. A weapon ufed formerly to fight beafts 


upon the ftage. Did. 


Gr'pviry. adv. [from giddy. ] 


1. With the head feeming to turn round. 


2. Tnconttantly ; unfteadily. 


To roam 
Giddily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom dotha banithment hecome. Donne, 

3. Carelefly ; heedlefly ;- negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath bettow’d upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as gidd:/y as fortune. Shuak/peare, 

Grpoiness n. f. [from giddy. ] 

1. The fate of being giddy or virtiginous; 
the fenfation which we have when every 
thing feems to turn round. 

Megrims and giddinefs are rather when we rife. 
after long Gtting, than while we fit. Bacon, 

This blefled thiflle, which is fo fovereign a 
medicine againft the giddin:fs of the brain; ’tis 
this will fettle it. flolyduy. 

Vain thow and noife intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddins/s, and end in pin. Eeun : 

2. Inconftancy ; unlleadinefs ; mutability ; 
changeablenefs, 

There be that delight in géddinc/s, and count 
it a bondage to fixa beliet. Bacen. 

3. Qvick rotation ; inability to keep its 
place. 

The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning 
us, til] at length fuch a grddine/s feized upon go- 
vernment, that it fell into tne very dregs of 
(cctaries. j Soth, 

4. Frolick ; wantonnefs of life. 

Thou like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn’d of thy fins, do't repent 
Thefe vanities and grdi effas. Donne, 

GIDDY. adj. [zidiz. Saxon.] I know 
not whether this word may not come 
from gad, to wander, to be in monon, 
gad, gid, giddy.) : 

1. Vertiginous; having in the head a 
whirl, or fenfation of circular motion, 
fuch as happens by difeafe or drunken 
nefs. Pai 

Them rev`ling. thus the Tentyrites invade, 

By giddy heads and ttagg’ring legs betvay’d. 

; Tate's Juvenal. 

2. Rotatory; whirling; running round 
with celevity. 

As Ixion fir'd, the wretch Mhali feel 
The giddy motion of the whining mill. 

3. Inconttant; mutable; uniteady ; change- 
ful. . 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

Morc longing, wavering, !ooner lott and won, 
Than womensare, Shudjpeare’s Tseeift4 Nighe, 


Pope, 


CIT 


It may be gnats and ties have their Imagina- 
tion more mutable and giddy, as {mall dirds Hke- 
wite have. Bacon. 

Thanks to 2? fay chance, which never bears 
That mortal blits dhould Jatt for length of years, 
She cait us headlong fiom our high eftate, 

And here in hope of thy return we wait. Dryden. 

The géddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noile fay nothing, and in parts divide. 

Dryden's Æneid. 

You are as gidly and volatile as ever, the re- 
veife of Pope, who hath always loved a domef- 
tice life. Swift to Gay. 

4. That canfes giddinefs. 

The frequent errurs of a pathlefs wood, 

The efddy precipice, and the clang “vous flood. Prior. 

The tylphs through myttick mazes guide their 

WAY, 

Through all the giddy circle they purfue. Pepe. 
¢. Heedlefs; thoughtlefs; uncautious; wild. 
-Too many giddy foolifh hours are gonc, 

and in fantaitick meafures danc’'daway. Rowe. 

How inexcufable are thofe giddy creatures, 

who, in the fame hour leap from a parent's win- 


dow toa hufband’s bed. Clariffa. 
6. ‘Vottering ; unfixed. 
As we have pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo’fter ftumbicd.  Sak/peare. 


7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtleffnels ; 
overcome by any overpowering incite- 
ment, 

Art thou not giddy with the fafhion too, that 
thou haft fhifted out uf thy tale into telling me 
of the fafhion ? Shak/peare. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks ke hath done weil in pcople’s cyes ; 
Hearing applaufe and univerfal hout, 
Giddy in fpirit, gazing {till in doubt, 
Whether thole peals of praife be his or no. Shak/p. 

Lo Gio ee icom tiie Nouns) sire 
turn quick. Obfolete. 

A fodaine north-wind fetcht, 

With an extreame fea, quite about azaine, 
Our whole endeavours ; and our courfe conftrain 
To gifdie round. Chapman. 

Gi'DDYBRAINED, adj. [giddy and brain. | 
Carelefs ; thoughtlefs. 

Tura him out again, you unnecefary, ufelefs, 
giddybrain'd afs! Otway’s Venice Preferved. 

GidDYHEADED. ad. [giddy and head.} 


Without thought or caution; without 


fteadinefs or conitancy. 
And fooner may a gulling weather (py, 
By drawing forth heav’ns {cheme difery 
What faflion’d hats or ruts, or fuits, next year, 
Our gi.ddy-headcd antick youth will wear. Donne. 
That men are fo mifaffected, melancholy, gid- 
dyheaded, hear the teftimony of Solomon. 
Burton on Melancholy. 
Gi'ppypacen. adj. [giddy and pace.) 
Moving without regularity. 
More than light airs, and recollected terms, 
Of thele moft britk and giddvpaced times, Shakf 
GIer-EAGLE. a. f. [Sometimes it is 
written jer-eagle.] An eagle of a par- 
ticular kind. 
Thefe fowls fhall not he caten, the fwan and 
the pelican, and the gier-eagle. Leviticus. 
Girt. n. f. [from give.] 
1. A thing given or beftowed; fome- 
thin; conferred without price. 
They prefented unto him gifs, gold, and fran- 
kiacenfe and myrrh. Matthew. 
Keeall sour gift, for I your pow'r confefs ; 
Kut Biù take back my life, a gift that’s Icfs. 
Dryden's durengzebe. 
2. The a& of giving. 
Creator bounteous and benign, 
diver of all things good, but faireft this 
CF abl thy gifts noc cnvyett. AL:/tovt. 
Thee aii things living gaze om, all chizgs thine 
Er gst. Ailton. 


GIG 


3. The right or power of beftowing. 


They cannot give; 
For had the gift been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. Milton, 
No man has any antecedent right or claim to 
that which comes to him bv free gift. Sauth, 


4. Oblation ; offering. 


Many nations fhall come with gifts in their 
hands, even gifts to the king of heaven. Tobit. 


E A bribe. 


Thou thalt not wreft judgment, thou fhalt not 
ref{pet perfons, neither take a gift; for a gift 
doth blind the eyes of the wife. 


Deuteronomy.. 


6. Power; faculty. 


And if the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a fhower of commanded tears, j 
An onion will do well for fuch a fift. 

She was lovely toattra&t 
Thv love, not thy fubjection, and her gifts 
Were fuch as made government well feem'd 
Unfeemly to bear rule. Mileon, 

He who has the g/fr of ridicule, finds fault 
with any thing that gives him an Opportunity of 
exerting his talent. siddifon, 


Shak/p, 


GIFTED. agi. [from gift. ] 
te Given; beltowed. 


Made of my enemies the (corn and gaze, 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taik, 


With my heav'n gifred ttrength. Milton, 


2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. 


It is commonly ufed ironically. R 
Two of thcir gifted brotherhood, Hacket and 
Coppinger, got up into a peale-cart, and 
harangued the people to aifpole them to an infur- 
rection. Dryden, 
There is no tatent fo pernicious as eloquence, 
to thofe who have it not under command: wo- 
men, who are fo liberally gifted by nature in this 
particular, ought to fiudy the rules of female 
oratory. Addifon’s Frecholdcr. 


Gro. n. J. [Etymology uncertain. ] 


Any thing that is whirled round tn play. 
Pisythings, as tops, gigs, bartledorcs, fhould 
be procured tiem. Locke. 


2. [gigta, Iflandick.] A fiddle. Out of ufe. 
GIGA'NTICK. adr. (gigantes, Lat.) Suita- 


ble to a giant; big ; buiky ; enormous: 
likewile wicked; atrocious. 
Others from the wall defend 
With dart ard jav'lin, (tones, and fulphurous fire; 
On each hand flaughter and gigantick deeds. 
Milten. 
I dread him not, nor a'l his giant brood, 
Though fame divulg`d him father of five fons, 
Allof gigantick ize, Goliah chief. Milton. 
The (on of Hercules he jultly feems, 
By his broad fhoulders, and gigantick limbs 
Dryden, 
The Cyclopean race in arms arofe ; 
A lawlefs nation of gigantick focs, 


Pope. 


To GIGGLE. v. n. [gichelen, Dutch. ] 


To laugh idly ; to titter; to grin with 
merry levity. It is retained in Scotland. 
We thew our prefent joking, giggling race ; 

Truc joy conhfts in gravity and grace. 
Garrick’s Epilogue. 


Giccter.n. f, [from giggle.] A laugh- 


er; atitverer; one idly and foolifhly 
merry. 

A fad wife valour is the brave complexion, 
That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities : 
The evzg/er is a milk-maic, whom intection, 

Or the fr'd beacon, frigiteth rrom his dittics. 
Herbert. 


Gi'oret.n. fo [zeazl, Saxon; gey/, Dut. 


gillet, Scottith, is ftill retained.] A 
wanton ; a lafcivious girl, Out of ufe. 
Young Talbot was not boin 
To be the pillage of a gig/et wench. Shatfpeare. 
The fam’d Cafibelan was once at point, 
Ob piget fortune! te sraiter Cxfar’s fword. 
dhak/peare’s Cymbeline. 


GIL 


Away with thofe gizlers too, and with the 
other confederate companion. Shukfpeare. 


GIGOT. n.f. [¥rench.] The hip joint. 


It feems to mean in Chapman a joint for 
the fpit. 
The inwards flit, 
They broil’d on coaies and cate: the reft, in 
gigots cut, they fplit. Chapman, 


To GILD. v. a. pret. gilded or gilt. 


[-tldan, Saxon. | 


1. To overlay with thin gold; to cover 


with foliated gold. 

The room was large and wide, 
As it fome gilt or folemn temple were: 
Many great golden pillars did uprear 


The mafly rvof. Spenfer. 
To gi/l rcfincd gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet. Shakfpeare, 
And tie gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the ftecp Artlantick ftream. Milton. 


Purchafing riches with our time and care, 
We iofe our freedom in a gilded {nare, Rafo. 
Wh.en Britain, looking witha jult difdain 
Upon this gi/ded majefly of Spain, 
And knowing well that empire muĝ decline, 
Wuole coict Support and finews are of coin. 
Wailer, 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive ; 
And iove ot ombre after dcath furvive. 


Pope. 


2. To cover with any yellow matter. 


Thou didft drink 
Tie fale of horfes and tne gilded puddle, 
Which beafts would cough at. Shak/peare. 


3. To adorn with lultre. 


No more the riting tun thal! gif the mom, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver hori. l'ope. 

lo brighten ; to iluminate. 

The lightfome pafhon of joy was not that tri- 
vial, vanithing, fuperficiai thing, that orly gids 
the apprehenfion, and plays upon the furface of 
the toul. South., 


a To recommend by adventitious orua- 


ments. 
For my part, ifa lic may do thee gracc, 
l'il gidd it with the happieit terms I have. Staki, 
Yet, oh! th’ imperfect picce moves more dc- 
light; 
’Tis g /del o’er with youth, to catch the fight. 
Drvitens durengrebe, 


Gi'tpver. n.f. [from gild.] 
1. One who lays gold on the furface of 


any other body. 
Gilders ufc tu nave a piece of gold in thei 
mouth, to draw the fpirits of the quick filver. 
Bacon's Natural Hifiary. 
We have here a gilder, with his anvil and 
hammer. Broome, 


2. Acoin, from one filling and fix-pence 


to two fhilings. Phillips. 
I am bound 


To Perfia, and want gilles for my voyage. 
Shukfpeare, 


Gripinec. x. f. [from gill.) vn 


on any furface by way of ornamen 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gi/4- 
ing, which, if it might be corieéted witha little 
mixture of gold, there is prone. Bacon. 
The chu-ci of the Annunciation, all but one 
corner of it, is covered with tlutucs, gil Lng, and 
paint. “dddijon on dtaly. 
Could laureate Dryden pimp and fry‘: engage, 
And [Í not not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac’d, unpenfion’d, no man’s neir or flave? 
Pope. 


Ginn. nf, (agulla, Spanith ; gura, Lar. ] 
t. The apertures at each fide of a tith’s 


head. f 
The leviathan, 
Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps or fwims, 
And teems a moving land, and at his grils 
Draws in, and at his trunk {puts out a fea. 
Aiilten, 


GIM 


Filhes perform refpiration under water by the 
giil Kay. 
He hath two gill- fins; not behind the ails, as 
in molt filhes, but belore them Malton. 

"Till they, ot farther patfage quite bereft, 
Were in the inefh with g/s entanel'd left, 

King's Fokerman, 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of 

a fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and (welling gih, 
and the hen hath lefs. Bacon's Nat, Hiji. 

3. The fleth under the chin. 

In many there is no palenefs at all; but con- 
trariwite, rednefs about the cheeks and gils, 
which is by the fending forth of fpirits in an ap- 
petite tu revenge. Bacon's Natural 'iflory. 

Like the long bag of Ach hanging down from 
the gif/s of the people in Piedmont. Suift. 

4. [gilla, barbarous Latin.] A mealure 
of liquids containing the fourth part of 

a pint, or, in fome places, halfof a pint. 

Every hottle mult be rinced with wine: fume, 
out of miftaken thrift, will rince a dozen with 
the fame: change the wine at evcry fecond botile: 
a gill may be enough. Siwife. 

5. A kind of meafure among the tinners. 

They meafure their block-tin by the gil’, which 

contaimeth a pint. Carew. 

6. [from Gillian, the old Englih way of 
writing Julian, or Juliana.) The ap- 
pellation of a woman in ludicrous lan- 
guage. 

I can, for I will, 

Here at Burley o’ th’ Hill, 

Give you all you nil, 

Each fack with his Gil. Ben Jonfen’s Gypfies. 
9. [chelidonium.] A plant; ground-ivy. 
8. Malt liquor medicated with ground- 

ivy. 

In fenfe four, and all following, it is 

fpoken jil. + 
Gr'LLHouse, tabs eana houfe.) A 

houle where gill is fold. 

Thee hail each alehoufe, thee cach gillhaufe 

mourn, 

Andan{w'r:ng ginfhops fourer fighs return. Pope. 
Giityrrower. x. f. [either corrupted 

from July flower, or from giroflée, Fr. ] 

Gihyflowers or rather Fulyflowers, fo called 
from the month they blew in, may be reduced tu 
thefe forts; red and white, purple and white, 
{carlct and white. Mertimer's Hufbanctry. 

In July come gilyflowers of all viuicties. 

Bucon. 

Fair isthe gillvfiow'r of gardens {wect, 

Fair is the marygold, for p ‘tage meet. Gay 
GILT. n. [from gr'a. | Golden Mow ; 

gold laid on the furface of any matter. 

Obfolete. 

Our gaynefs and our g¢/t are all befmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shuéf. 

When thou waft in thy gé/t, and thy perfume, 
they mockt thee for too much curiofitv : in thy 
rags thou Knuw’it none, but art defpis’d for the 
contrary. Shak/peare's Timon of Athens. 

Gitr. The participle of gild. 
Where the gi/t chariot never mark’d its way. 
Pope. 
Gi'itHean. n.f. [ gilt and head.] 
1. A fea fith. 


2. A bird. 

He blended together the livers of giltheads, 
the brains of pheafants and peacocks, tongucs of 
phenicopters, and the melts of lampres. 

Hakewill 
GiLT-TATL. n. f. [git and tail] A worm 
fo called from his yellow tail. 
Gım. adj. [an old word.] Neat; fpruce; 
well dreficd. : 


Grimcrack. n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner 
to be ludicroufly formed from gin, de- 


Did. 


GIN 
rived from engine.) A flight or trivial 
mechunifin. 
Fur though thefe gimeracts were away, 
However, more redue’d and plain, 
The watch would fill a watch remain; 
But if the horal orbit ceates, 
The whole Rands fill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 
What's the meining of all thete trangrams and 
gmncracky * Jumping over my matter’s hedges, 
and sunning your lines crofs his grounds ? 
Arbuthnot’s Fohn Bull. 
Gireuet. n. /. [ gitelet, guimbelet, French. } 
A borer with a f{erew at itg point. 
The gimlet hath a worm at the'end of its bit. 
Moxon. 
Gi'mmaL. n. f. [Suppofed by Slinner and 
Ainfworth to be derived from gimellus, 
Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething 
coniilling of correfpondent parts, or 
double. lt feems rather to be gradually 
corrupted from geometry or geometrical. 
Any thing done by occult means is 
vulgariy faid to be done by geometry. ] 
Some little quaint devices or pieces of 


machinery. Hanmer. 
I think by fome odd gironals or device 
Tneir arms are fet like clocks, ftill to itrike on, 
Elfe they could not hold out fu as they do. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry vi 
GI'MMER. a. fJ. [See Gimmat.}] Move- 


ment ; machinery. 

The holding together of the parts of matter 
has fo confounded me, that I have been prone to 
conclude with mylelf, that the gimmers of the 
world hold together not fo much by gcometry as 
fome natural magick. More's Divine Dialogues. 


Gimp. n. f- [See Gim. Gimp, in old 
Englilh, is neat, fpruce.] A kind of filk 
twilt or lace. 

Gin. n. f. [from engine. J 

1. A trap; a fnare. 

As the day begins, 

With twenty gins we will the {mall birds take, 

And pattime make. Sidney. 
Which two, through treafon and deceitful giz, 

Hath fain fir Mordant. Spenfer. 
Su ftrives the woodcock with the gin; 

Su doth the concy ftruggle in the net. SAak/peare. 
Be it by giz, by fnares, by fubtilty.  SAuk/p. 
If thofe, who have but tenfe, can fhun 

The engines that have theim annoy’d; 

Little for me had seafon done, 
If 1 could not thy gins avoid. Ben Fonfon's Foref. 
I know thy trains, 
Though dearly tu my cof ; thy g/ns and toils 
No more on me have pow'r, their force is null’d. 
M{lton., 
He made a planctary gi», 

Which rats would run their own heads in, 

Aud come on purpofc to be taken, 

Without th° expence of checfe and bacon. 

Hudibras, 
Kecp from flaying fcourge thy fkin, 

And ankle free from iron gin. Hudibras. 

2. Any thing moved with fcrews, as an 


engine of torture. 
Typhaus’ joints were flretched on agin. 
Spenfer. 
3. A pump worked by rotatory fails. 

The deits would be to flown with waters, it 
being impoffitle to make any adits or foughs to 
drain them, that no gins or machines would fuf- 
fice to lay and Keep them dry. Ray. 

A bituminous plate, alternately vellow and 
black, formed by water driveling on the outfide 
of the gin pump of Moltyn coalpits. JF cod ward. 

a. [contrasted from Geneva.] The 
fpirit drawn by diftillation from juniper- 
berries. 

This calls the church to depreeste our fin, 
And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. Pope. 

Gin hops fourer fighs retu:n, Dope. 


GIN 
GINGER. n. /. [zinziler, Latin; gin- 


gero, Italian. ] 

The flower confits of five leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like thole of the its: thefe ate produced 
in the head or club, cach coming out of a 
feparite leafy feale. The ovary becomes a tij- 
angular fruit, having three cells which contain 
fecds. ivliller, 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, 
knotty, crooked, and irregular; ot a hot, acrid, 
and pungent tafte, tnough aromatick, and of a 
very agrecable fincll. The indians cat boti the 
young fhoots of the Icaves and the roots thema 
felvey. Wills Materia Medica. 

Or wafting ginger round the ftrects tu go, 

And vit alchoufe where ye frit did grow. Pope, 

GUNGERBREAD. n. f. [ ginger and bread. } 
A kind of farinaceous fweetmeat mads 
of dough, like that of bread or bifcuit, 
fweetencd with treacle, and flavoured 
with ginger and fume aromatick feeds. 
It is fometimes gilt. 

An’ I had but one penny inthe world, thou 
fhould’it havo it to buy gragerbread. Shuk/peare. 

Hercurrantsthere and goofeberries were fpready 
With the enticing gold of gingeroread. 

King’s Cockery, 

Tis a lofs you are not kere, to partake of 
three wecks frott, and cat gingerbread in a booth 
by a fre upon the Thames. Swift. 

Gi/NGERLYy. adv, [I know not whence 
derived.} Cautioufly ; nicely. 

Whar is ’t that you 
Took up fu gingerly ? Shak/peare, 

GtnGeRNess. n. fe Nicenefs; tender- 
nefs. Dia. 

GinGivat. adj. [gingiva, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the gums, 

Wihillt the Italians strive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between D and T, foto {weeten it, 
they make the occlufe appulle, efpecially the 
gingival, fofter than we do, giving a little of per- 
vioulnefs. Holder’s Elements of Speect. 

To GuNGLE. v. n. 
1. To utter a fharp clattering noife; to 
utter a fharp notfe in quick fuccefMion. 

The foot grows black that was with dirt cme 

brown’d, 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. Guy. 

Once, we confcts, beneath the patriot’s cloak, . 
From the crack’d bag the dropping guiuca fpoke, 
And gingling down the backtiairs, told the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Dope. 


2. To make an affected found in periods 
or cadence. 

To Gi'nNGLE. v. a. To fake fo that a 
fharp fhrill clattering noie fhould be 
made. 

Her infant grandame’s whiftle next it grew; 
The bells the gingied, and the whiltle blew. Pepe. 

Gi'ncce. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

t. A fhrill refounding noife. 

2. Affe€tation in the found of periods. 


GiNGLYMOID. adje [yau , a hinges 
and 2d.) Refembling a» ginglymus 3 
approaching to a ginglymus. 

The malleus lies along, hxed to the tympanum, 
and on the other end is joined to the iacus by 2 
doubie or givyéymoid juint. Holder. 

Ginertymes, 2. /) A mutual indenting 
of two boncs into each others cavity, in 
the manner of a hinge, of which the 
elbow is an inflance. Wifemar, 

Gisnet. a. /. [yiw®.] A nag; a mule ; 
a degenerated breed. Hence, according 
to fome, but, 1 believe, crroneoufly, 
a Spanifh gennet, improperly written for 


a inne, 
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Grwsews. n /. [1 fuppofe Chinefe. } 
root brought lately into Europe, of a 
brownifh coiour on the outfde, and 
fomewhat yellowith within; ard fo pure 
and fine, that it feems Almont det ry 
rent. It is of a very agreeable and arc- 
matick {mell, though not very trong. 
Its tafte is acrid and aromatick, and has 
fomewhat bitter in it. We have it from 
China and America. The Chinefe 
value this root at three times its weight 


in filver. fill, 
To Gir. v.a. To take out the guts of 
herrings. Bailey. : 


GI/PSY. »./ [corrupted from Egyptian ; 
for when they firft appeared in Europe, 
they declared, and perhaps, truly, that 
they were driven from Egypt by the 
Turks. They are now mingled with 
all nations. | 

1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell 
futurity, commonly by palmeftry or 
phyfiognomy. 

The butler, though he is fure to lofe a knife, a 
fork, or a fpuvon every time his fortune is told 
him, fhuts himfclf up in the panty with an old 
g:phy for above half an hour, eddaifjon. 

A frantick gipfey now, the houfe he haunts, 

*And in wild phrates fpeaks diflembled wants. 


Prior. 
In this Rill labyrinth around her lie 


Spells, philters, globes, and {pheres of palmef- 
tuy 
A figil in his hand the gip/y tears, 
In th’ other a prophetick fieve and fheers. Garth. 
I, near yon ftile, three fallow gyp/res met ; 
Upon my hand they caft a poring loud, 
Bid me beware, and thrice their ncads they fhook. 
Gay. 
2. A reproachful name for a dark com- 
plexion. 
Laura, to her lady, was but a kitchen-wench ; 
Dido a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gip/y; Helen and 
Hero hildings and harlots. Shakfpeare. 
3. A name of {light reproach to a woman. 
The widow play’d the gipfy, and fo did her 
confidant tov, in pretending to believe her. 
L’ Ejirange. 
A flave I am to Clara’s eyes: 
The gip/y knows her pow’r, and flies. Prior. 
Gi'rasove. n. fa [girafol, French. ] 
t. The herb turnfol, 
2. The opal ftone. 
Lo GIRD v: ar pret. birder or “cir? 
Lee Saxon. ] 
. To bind round. 
They fprinkled carth upon their heads, and 
girded their loins with fackcloth. 2 Maccabees. 
2. To put on fo as to furround or bind. 
Cords of the bignefs of packthread were 
fzitencd to bandages, which the workmen had 
girt round my neck. Swift. 
3. To faflen by binding 
He grt his warlike harnefs about him. 
My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and fword upon tùy puilant thigh. 


Milton. 


No, let us rife at once, gird on our {words, 
And, at the head of vu remaining troops, 
Attack the foe. Addifon's Cato. 


The combatant too late the ficld declines, 


Wacn now the fword is girded to his loins. 


Prior. 


a. Dor inich. 
Stoop then, and fet your knee againft my foot ; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. 
Shak/peare’ s Henry vi 
The fon appear'd, 


E.t with omnipotence. Milton's Par. Lop. 


Alg. 


I Mac. 


GIR 


'To dreis; to habit; to clothe. 
I girded thee about with fine linen, and I co- 
vered thee with filk. Ezekiel. 
Tyfiphonc there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by nightand day, 
Obfervant of ae fouls that pafs the downward 
way. Dryden. 
6. To cover round as a garment. 
Thete, with what fkul they had, 
fow'd, 
To gird their waiĝ : vain covering, if it hide 
Their guilt, and dreaded fhame ! Milton. 
. To furnifh; to equip. 
So to the coaft of Jordan he directs 
Hiscaly teps, girded with fnaky wiles. Milton. 
8. To enclofe ; to encircle. 
That Nyfeian iile, 
Gire with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amaithea, and her florid fon 
Young Bacchus, from his ttepdame Rhea’s eye. 
Milton. 


together 


7 ie reproach ; to gibe. 
Being mov’d, he will not {pare to gird the god. 
S4uk{peare. 

To Girv. v. n. [OF this word in this 
fenfe I know not the original; it may 
be formed by a very cuftomary tranfpo- 
fition from gride or cut.) To break 
a fcornful jeit; to gibe ; to freer. 

This wondred error growth 
At which our criticks gird. Drayton. 

Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me: 
the brain of this foolifh compounded clay, man, 
is not able to invent any thing that tends to 
laughter more than Í invent, or is invented on 
me: I am not only witty in myfelf, but the 
caufe that wit is in other men. Shakfpeare. 
Giro. a. f. [from the verb.] A twitch ; 
a pang: it may come from the fenfetion 
caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn 
hard fuddenly. ‘This word is now fel- 
dom ufed, unlefs the former etymology 
be admitted. 

Sweet king! the bifhop hath a kindly gird: 
For fhame, my lord of Wincheiter relent. Skakf. 

Confcience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds ancl twinges which the atheilts feels. 

Tiilotfon. 
He has the glory of his confcience, when he 


goth well, to fet againft the checks and gird: of 
it when he doth am:fs. Goodman. 


Giaver. n.f. [from gird.] In archi- 


floor. Its end is ufually faftened-into 
the fummers, or breat `iummers, and 


the girders. 


girder. Moxon's Mech 


GIRDLE. n.f. [zyyde, Saxon. ] 


ticd or buckled. 

There wil! I make thce beds of rofes, 
With a thoufand fragrant pofies; 
A cap of flowers, anda girale, 
Embroider’d all with leaves uf myrtle. Shakfp. 
they put on their girdle. Brown. 

On him his mantle, girdle, (word and bow, 
On him his heart and foul he did beftow. Cowley. 
. Enclofure ; circumference. 

Suppofe w tuo the girdle of thefe walls 
Are now confin’dtwu mighty monarchies. 


Sc wiiheacodinen: 


t 


tecture, the largeft piece of timber in a 


the joilts are framed in at one arm to 


Harris. 

The girders are alfo to be of the fame fcantling 
the fummers and ground-plates are of, though 
the back girder need not be fo trong as ite front 
Bl Nes. 

Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Thefe ribs robuft and valt in order join’d. Black. 


1. Any thing drawn round the wait, and 


Muny conceive there is (omewhat amifs, until 


Shak/pcare’ s Hemy v. 


Great breezes in great circles, fuch as are 
under the girdle of the world, do refrigerate. Bac. 


GIR 


To Gr’'RDLE. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 
Lay the gentle babes, giring one another 
Within their innocent alabafter arms. Shak/peare, 
2. To enclofe; to fhut in; to environ. 
Thofe fleeping tiones, 
That as a wailt do girdle you about. Shakfpeare. 
Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdic/? in thofe wolves! Shak{peare. 
Gi'RDLEBELT. n.f. [girdle and belt. | 
The belt that encircles the wait. 
Nor did his eyes Iefs longingly behold 
The girdiebelr, with nails of burnifh’d gold, 


Dryden, 


GI'RDLER. n.f. [from girdle.] A maker 
of girdles. 


Girne. n. a [ gyrus, Latin.] A circle 
defcribed by any thing in motion. See 
GYRE. 


GIRL. n.f. [About the etymology of 
this word there is much queftion: Meric 
Cafaubon, as is his cultom, derives it 
from xc2, of the fame fignification ; 
Minfbew from garrula, Latin, a prat- 
tler, or gére/la, Italian, a weathercock3 
Junius thinks that it comes from herlodes, 
Welth, from which, fays he, Aarlot is 
very eafily deduced. Skinner imagines 
that the Saxons, who ufed ceopl fora 
man, might likewife have ceonla for a 
woman, though no fuch word is now 
found. Dr. Aickes derives it moft pro- 
bably from the Iflandick karhnna, a 


woman.} A young woman, or female 
child. 
In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl, 


Shakjpeare, 
I will love thee ne’er the Iefs, my girl. S4aéf. 
The foule Amphimachus, to held brought 
goid tobe his wracke, 
Proude girle like, that doth ever. beare her dowre 
upon her backe. Chapman, 
A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 
Is fport for every girl to pradtife on. Dorne. 
Tragedy fhould bluth as much to ftoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 
As a grave matron would to dance with giris. 
Rofcommon, 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 
But oh! a gir! like her, muĝ be divine ! Dryden, 

Gr rush. adj. [from girl.] Suiting a 

girl; youthful. 
In her gir/i/h age fhe kept theep on the moor. 

Carew, 

Grruisuty. adv. [from girli/b.] Ina 
girliih manner. 

To Ginn. v.n. It feems to be a corrup- 
tion of grin. It is itill ufed an “td nd, 
and is applied to a crabbed, captious, or 
peevilh Pii 

GI'RROCK. n.f. [acus major.] A kind 
of fifth. Did. 

Grrr. The part. palf. of gird. 

To Girt. v.a. [from gird.) To gird; 
to encompals; to encircle. Not pro- 

er. 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Bencath the radiant line cuat gits the eh 


R Thomfen. 
y I R Te 


CGIrTH. 
. A band by which the faddle or burden 
is fixed upon the horfe. 


Here lies old Hobfon, deat hath broke his girt; 
And here, alas] hath laid him in the dirt. 
Milton. 


n. [from gird. ] 


—t 
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Or the faddle turn’d round, 
brake; 
For low on the ground, wos for his fake, 
The law is found Ben Fonfon. 
Nor Pegafus could bear the load, 
Along the high celeftial road ; 
The Reed opprets’d would break his girth, 
To raife the lumber from the carth. 
Mordanto gallops on alone ; } 
The roads are with his foll’wers frown: > 
This breaks a girth and that a bone. — Srw:fe, 5 
2. A circular bandage. 
The ntott common way of bandage is by that 
of the girr, which girt hatha bolfter in the mid- 
dic, and the ends are tacked firmly together. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
3. The compafs meafured by the girdle, or 
encloting bandage. 
He's alutty jolly fellow that lives well, at lean 
threc yards in the girth. etdidifon's Frecholder. 
Jo Girtu. v a. To bind witha girth. 
Zo Gise Ground. v.a. Is when the owner 
of it does not feed it with his own flock, 
but takes in other cattle to graze. 
Bailey. 
Giste. Among the Englith Saxons, 
fignifies a pledge: thus, Fredgifle is a 
pledge of peace; Gifleber? an illuftrions 
pledge, like the Greck Homerus. 
Gibf. Camden. 
Gitn. n. /. [nigilla.] An herb called 
Guinea pepper. 
To GIVE. v. a. preter. gave; part. paff. 
given. [zipan, Saxon. | 
t. To beftow; to confer without any price 
or reward; not to fell. 
I had a maftcer that gave me all T could afk, 
but thought fit to take one thing from me again. 
Templ:. 
Conftant at church and change ; his gains were 
fure, 
His givings rare, fave farthings tothe poor. Pope. 
While tradefinen ftarve thefe Philomels are gay ; 
For gen’rous lords had rather give than pay. 
Young. 


or the girih: 
~ 
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Half ufelefs doom’d to live, 
Pray’ts and advice are all I have to give. Harte. 
2. To tranfmit from himfelf to another by 
hand, fpeech, or writing; to deliver. 
The woman whom thou gave to be with me, 
fhe gave me of the trec, and I did eat. Genefis. 
They were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in Marriage. Matthew. 
Thofe bills were psinted not only every weck, 
but alfo a gencral.account of the whole year was 
given in upon the Thurfday before Christmas. 
Graunt’s Bills of Nortality. 
We fhall give an account of thefe phenomena. 
Burnet. 
Ariftatic advifes not poets to put things evi- 
dently falfe and impoffible into their poems, nor 
gives them licence to run out into wildnets. 
Broome. 
pi: To put into one’s poffeffion; to con- 
fign; to impart; to communicate. 
Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone 
out. Marehcie. 
Nature gives us many children and friends, *o 
take them away; but takes none away to give 
them us again. Temple. 
Give me, fays Archimedes, where to ftand 
firm, and I will remove the earth. Temple. 
If the agreement of men firit gave a fecptrc 
into any one’s hands, or put a crown on his heac, 
that almoft mutt dire its conveyance. Locke. 
4. To pay as a price or reward, or in €X- 
change. 
All that a man hath will he give for his life. ; 
oo. 
If you did know to whom T gar? the ring, 
Tf vou did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ang, 


VoL. i à 


6. To quit ; to yield-as due. 


7. To confer; to impart. 


8. To expofe; to yield without retention. 


g. To grant; to allow. 
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And how unwillingly I leftthe tings | 
You would abite the Mrength of your dilpleaiw e. 
Snak/peare, 
Hc would give his nuts for a picce ot mctal, 
and exchange bis theep for thells, or wool tor a 
fparkling pebble. Loeke. 


5. To yield; not to withhold. 


Philip, Alexander's fathes, gave fentence 
aguinfl a priføncr at a time he was drowfy, and 
fecmed to give (mall attention. The priloncr, 
after fentence was pronounced, fuid, L appeal : 
the king, fumewhat ftirred, faid, To whom do 
you appeal? ‘Phe prifoner anfwered, frora Phi- 
lip, when he gave no ear, to Philip, when he 
fhall give ear. Bacon’s Apophthegms 

Contiantia accufed herfelf for having fo tamely 
given an car to the propofal. Addifon. 


Give place, thon firanger, to an honourable 
man: Ecelus. 


1 will blefs her, and give thee a fon alfo of her. 
Genesis. 

Nothing can give that to another which it hath 
not ittclf. Branch. againft Hobbes. 
What beautics I lofe in fome places, I give to 
others which had them not originally. © Dryden 


All clad in thins of beaits the jav’lin bear: 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. 


Dryden's ened. 


'Tis given me once again to behold my friend 
Rowe. 


He has not given Luther fairer play. Atterb. 


10, To yield; not to deny. 
I cave kis wife propolal way ; 
Nay, urg’d him to goon: the thallow fraud 
Will run him. Row's Ambitious Stepmother. 


11. To afford; to fupply. 
This opinion abated the fear of death in them 
which werc fo refolved, and gave them courage 
to all adventures. Hooker. 
Give us alfo fucrifices and burnt-ofcrings, that 

we may faciifice unto the Lord. Exodus. 


1z. Toempower; to commiffion. 
Prepare 
The duc libation andthe folemn pray’r; 
Then give thy friend to fhed the facred wine. 


Pope's Odyffey 
13. To enable. 


God himfelf requircth the lifting up of pure 
hands in prayers; and hath given the world to 
underftand, that the wicked, although they cry, 
fhall not be heard. Hocker. 

Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who fet it on. Shakf. 
Sv fome weak fhout, which clle would poorly 
HiG 

ove’s tree adopts, and lifts into the fkies ; 

Through the new pupil folt’ring jutces How, 
Tnrut forth the gems, and give the how’rs to 
blow. Ticke:. 

Lp To pay. 

The applaufe and approbation I give to both 

your fpceches. Shakfpearc. 


15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. 

So you mutt be the firit that gives this {entence, 
And he that futters. Shakfpeare. 
The Ruodians feeing their enemies turn their 

backs, pave a great fhout in derifion of them. 
Kuslies’ Higlory 
Let the fr honet difcoverer give the word 
about, that Wood's |ia!fpence have been offered, 
and caution the poor people not to reccive them. 


Swift. | 


16. To exhibit; to how. 

This instance grves the impofhibility of an eter- 
nal exiftence in any thing effentially altcrable or 
corruptible. Hale. 

17. To exhibit as the produét of a calcu- 
lation. 
‘b 
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The number of men being divided by the num- 
ber of thips, gives fuur hundred and twenty-four 
ten a-piece. Anbuthnor, 

18. To do any aĝ of which the confe- 
uence reaches others. 

A: we defire to gine no offence ourfelves, fa 


neither thall we take any at the ditference of 
judgment in others. Dunar. 


19. To exhibit; to fend forth as odours 
from any body. 


In oranges the ripping of the rind givcrå out 
their finell more. Bacon, 


zo. To addict; to apply. 


The Helots, of the other fide, fhutting their 
gates, gave themfclves to bury their dead, to 
cure their wounds, and reft their wearicd bodics. 

Sidney. 

After man began to grow to number, the Git 
thing we read they gue themlclves into, was 
the tilling of the carth and the feeding of 
cattle. $ Hesser. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in re- 
gard of the fecret acces which peopic, fuperfti- 
tivufly given, miglit have a.ways thercunto with 
eafe. Hooker. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and, too well 

given, 
To dream on cvil, or to work my downfall. 
Shakfpeare. 

Fear him not, Cæfar, he ’s not dangerous ; 

He is a noble Roman, and well giver. Shokfp. 

His name is Faiflatf: if coat man thould be 
lewdly giver, he deccives mc; for Hairy, I fee 
virtue in his looks. Shak{peare. 

Huniades, the fcourge of the Turks, was dead 
long trfore; fo was alio Mathias: after whom 
fuccceded others, given all to pleafure and cafe. 

Knoiles’ Hijlery, 

Though he was given to pleafure, yet he was 
Jikewile defirous of glory. Bacon's Henry vit. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the Moit 
High, wall Icek out the wifdom of all the ancients, 

Ecelefiuflicus, 

He is much given to contemplation, and the 
viewing of this theatre of the world. More, 

They who gave tiemfelves to warlike ation 
and enterprifes, went immediately to the palace 
of Odin. Temple, 

Men are given to this licentious humour of 
fcoffing at perfonal blemilbes and defects. 

L’ Eftrange. 

Befides, he is too much e/ver to horieplay in his 
raillery ; and comes to battle, like a dictator from 
the piough. Dryden. 

T have fome bufinefs of importance with her; 
but her hufband is fo horribly given to be jealous. 

Dryden's S panifa Fryar. 

Whatcan I refufe toa man fo chatitably given? 

Drycen, 
21. Yo sefiens to yield up. 

“imding ourfelves in the midit of the greatcft 
wilderne!s of waters, without victual, we gave 
ouriclves for lcù men, and prepared fur death. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis, 

Who fay, I care not, thofe I give for loft; 

And to inftruct them will not quit the colt. 


Herbert. 
Virtue giv’n for loft, 
Depreit and overthrown, as fecm'd; 
Like that felf-begott?n bird 
From out heramy womb nowtcem'd. Milten, 


Since no deep within hcr gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though opprefs’d and tall'n, 
I give not Heav’n for lott.  Milton’s Par. Loft. 
For a man to give his name to chriftianity in 
thofe days, was to lit himiclf a martyr. Sowrk. 
Ours gives himiclf for gone; you’ve watcl’d 
your time, 
He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. 
Dryden, 
The parents, after a long fearch for the Lody, 
gave him for drowned in one of the canals. 
siidifun’s Spe@ator. 
As the hinder feet of the horfe Ruck to the 
mountain, While the body reared up in the air, 
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the poct with great difficulty kept himfelf frem 
fliding off his back, infomuch that the people 
geve him for gone. Addifon’s Guardian. 
22. To conclude; to fuppofe. 
Whence came you here, O friend, and whither 
bound ? 
All gave you loft on fair Cyelupeian ground. 
Garth's Ovid. 
23. To Give away. To alienate from 
one’s felf; to make over to another; to 
transfer. 

The more he got, the more he fhewed that he 
gave away to hisnew miltrefs, when he betrayed 
his prumifes to the former. 

If you thall marry, 
You give asvay this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heav'n’s vows, and thofe are 
mine ; 
You give away myfelf, which is known minc. 
Shukfpeare, 
Honeft company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away my {elf 
To this moft patient, (weet, and virtuous wife. 
Shukfpeare. 

I know not how they fold themfelves; but 
thou, like a kind fellow, gav’/f thytelf away 
gratis, and J thank thee for thee. Shakfpeare. 

Love gives away all things, that fo he may 
advance the intercft of the beloved perfon. Taylor. 

But we who gvve our native rights aivay, 

And our enflav’d pofterity betray, 
Are now reduc’d to beg an alms and go 
On holidays to fee a puppet-thow. Dryden's Juv. 

Alas, faid I, man was made in vain! How ts 
he given away to mifery and mortality ! Addifon. 

Theodofius made a private vow never to u- 
quire after Conftantia, whom he looked upon as 

given away to his rival, upon the day on which 
their marriage was to have been folcmnized, 

dadijon. 

Whatfeever we employ in charitable ufes, dur- 

ing our lives, is given atwway from ourfelves : what 

we bequeath at our death, is given from others 

oniy, as our nearcft relations. 


24. To Give back. 
itore. 
Their vices perhaps give back all thofe advan- 
tages which their victories procured  itrerbury. 
25. To Give forth. To publith; to tell. 
Soon after it was given forth, and belicved by 
many, that tne king was dead. Hayward. 


26. To Give the hand.” To yield pre- 


eminence, as being fubordinate or in- 
feriour. 

Leffons being free from fome inconveniences, 
whereunto fermons are more fubject, they may 
in this refpect no lefs take than in others they 
mutt give the hund, which betokeneth pre-emi- 
nence. Hesker. 

27. To Give over. To leave; to quit; 
to ceafe. 

Let novelty therefore in this give over endlets 

~conuiadiétions, and let ancient cultoms prevail. 


Hocker. 
It may be done rather than that be givin over. 


Heoker. 


Sidney, 


«Atterbury. 
To return; to re- 


Never give her o'er; 
For fcorn at firt makes after love the mare. 
Shakfpeare. 
If Defdemona will return me my jewels, Ewill 
give over my luit, and repent my unlawful foli- 
citations. Shak{peare’s Othello. 
All the foldiers, from the highe(t to the loweit, 
had folemnly (worn to defend me city, and not tu 
give it over unto the laf man. = Anolics’ Hifory, 
Thofe troops which were levicd, have given 
ever the profecution of the war. 
But wortt of all to give her over, 
Till fhe ’s as defperate to recover. Hudibra: 
A woman hada hen that laid every day an cya: 
fhe fancied that upon a larger allowance this hen 
night lay twice a day; bur the hen grew fat, and 
gave quite ove laying. L’ Eprange. 
Many have given over their purfuits after fame, 
eithea from the difappointments they have met, or 


Cluren.ton, 
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from their experience of the little pleafure which 
attends it. ciddifon’s SpeSator, 


28. To Give over. Toaddiét; to attach 
to. 
Z:imane, govern and duc& mec; for I am 
wholly giver cver unto thee. Sidney. 
When the Babylonians had given themiclycs 
over to all manner of vice, it Was time for the 
Lord, who had fet up that empire, to pull it 
down. Grew's Cofmology 
I ufed one thing ill, or gave mytelt io much 
over to itas to negleét what 1 owed either to God 
or the world. Temple. 


29, To Give over. To conclude lott. 
Since it is lawful to pratile upon them that arc 
forfaken end given over, I will adventure to pre- 
fcijbe to yuu. Sucking. 
>Tis nut amifs, e'er y’ arc grn o'er, 
To try one defp’rate med cine more ; 
And where your cafe can be no worte, 
The defp’ratett is the witeit courte, Hudiaras. 
The abbefs, finding that the phyficians kad 
given her over, told her that Theadofius was jut 
gonc before her, and had fent ber his benediction. 
l Addifon’s Spe€tator. 
Her condition was now quite de{perate, all re- 
gular phy ficians, and her neweft redations, having 
given her over. Arbuthnot. 
Yet this falfe comfoit never gives him o'er, 
That whilft he creeps, his vig’rous thoughts can 


foar. Pope. 
Not one foretclls I fhall recover ; 
But all agree to give me over, Swift. 


30. To Giveover. To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, 
in afl manner of indifferent ceremonies, will be 
very hard, and therefore beit to give it over. 

Hocker, 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave 
over all, and betouk himielf toa folitary lite, and 
became a monk. Knolles. 

Siecp hath forfook, and giv’ me s'er 
To death’s benumbing opium, as my only cure. 

Af lton. 

The caufe for which we fought and {wore 

So boldly, mhall we now give oer ? Huctibras. 


31. To Give out. To proclaim ; to pub- 
limh; toutter. 

The fathers give it cut for a rule, that whatfo- 
ever Chrilt is faid in Seripture to have received, 
the fame we ought to apply only to the manhood 
of Chrilt. Hocker. 

It is given out, that, fleeping in my orchard, 
A ferpent ftung me. So the whole car of Den- 

mark 
Is, by a forged procefs of my death, 
Rankly abuied. Siukfpeare’s Hamlet. 

Onc that gives out himielf prince Florizel, 

Son of Polixenes, with his princcls. Saitjpeare 

It hath been given out, by an hypocritical thier, 
who was tne frit maficr of my thrp, that I car- 
ried with me out of England twenty-two thou- 
fand pieces of twenty-two fthillings per picce 

Raleigh. 

He gave out general fummons for the afembly 
of his council tor the wars. Kuoli” Hijiory. 

The night was diffingunfhed by the orders 
which he gave oat tu his army, that they thould 
forbear all infulting of tneir enemies.  «fddifon. 


32. To Give out. To how in falfe ap- 
pearance. 
His givings out were of an infinite dittance 
From his true meant dehgn. Shabfpeare. 
She that, fo young, could give cur luch a 
f teeming, 
To fcal her tather’s eyes up clofe as oak. 
33. To Give up. 
to yield. 
The people, weary of the miferics of war, 
would give him up, u they faw him thrink. 
Sidney. 
He has betray'd your bufinefs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ialt, your city Rome 
Shak{peare's Coriolanus. 


Shuts, 
To refign; to quit; 
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_ The fun, breaking our with his cheerful beams, 
revived many, before ready to vive up the ghoft 
tor cold, and gave comfort to them all. Axo”es, 
He found the lord Hopton in trouble fer the 
lofs of the regiment of foot at Alton, and with 
the unexpected aflurance of the giving up of 
Aruncdei-cafile. Cluren tiis, 
Tet us give ourfelwes wholly yp to Chrift in 
heart and defire. Tayler’s Rule of living koly. 
Such an expectation will never come to pals ; 
thercfore Vile’en give it up and go and fiet my- 
fclf. Cuilr againft D:fpair, 
l can give up to the hiltorians of youy country 
the names of fo many generals and heroes w? ich 
crowd thew annals. Dryden, 
He declares himfelf to be now ({atisfied to the 
contrary, in which he has given up the caule. 
Dryden, 
The Icazues made between feveral fates dife 
owning all claim to the land in the otter’s pof- 
feMion, have, by common conlent, given up their 
pretences to their natusal sight. Locke, 
It they give them wp to their reafons, then they 
with them give up all carth and fartner enquiry, 
and think there is no fuch thing as certainty. 
Locke, 
We fhould fee him give up again to the wild 
common of nature, whatever was more than 
would fupply the conventencies of ifs. Locke. 
Juba’s furvendes, ince his father’s death, 
Would give up Africk into Cefar’s hands, 
And make him lord of half the burning zone. 
Addijers Cato. 
Learn tobe honefi men, give up your leaders, 
And pardon thall defecnd on all the ret. Addijen. 
A popith prich threatened to excommunicate 
a Northumberland fquire, if he did not give up 
to him the church lands. sIdarjon, 
He taw the ccleftial deities ating in a con- 
fecleracy againft ium, and immediately gave up a 
caule Which was excluded from all pofhiuity of 
fucccfs. edi fon’s Frecholder, 
An old gentleman, who had been edgaged in 
an argument with the emperor, upon his triend’s 
telling him ke wondered he would give up tne 
queftion when he had the beticr, L am never 
afhamed, fays he to be conruted by one who is 
matter of fifty legions. aA ddtijon. 
He may be brought to give up the caet 
evidence. Atrorbory, 
The conftant health and longevity of men mi ft 
be given up alfo, as a groundic{s cuncest. Benton 
Have the phyficians giv’n up a'l their Lopes ; 
Cannot they ada a few days to a monarch : 
Kewwe, 
Thefe pcople were fbliged to demand peace, 
and give up to the Romans all their poffetlions in 
Sicily. Arhuthwt, 
Every one who will not afk for the concuét 
of God in the ttudy of religion, has jutt realon to 
fear he fail be leit of God, and given up a prey 
tua thoufand prejudices, that he fhali be contian= 
edl over to the fuliies of his own neart. WE ner, 
Give yourfelves up to fome nours of leiturc. 
IF atts. 
34. To Give up. Toabandon, 
lg any be given up to believe lyes, roman vf 
be firit piven up toteil tuen, Stiles ficet. 
Our niteds naturally gees themlelves up to 
every diverfion which they are much accu@omed 
to; end we always find that play. when followed 
wich aflidusty, engroffes the whofe woman. 
Addilon., 
A good poet no fooner communicates his 
works, but it is imagined he is a vain young 
Cteature given up to the ambition of fame. Pape. 
Lam obliged at this time to grve up my wole 
application to Homer. Pope. 
Perfons, who, through misfortunes, chute not 
to drefs, fhould not, however, give ap neatnels. 
Clarifja, 
35. To Give up. To deliver. 
And juab pave up the fuin of the number of 
the people to the king. 2 Samuel, 
His accounts were confufed, and he could not 


then g:ve them xp. Swift, 
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36. To Give way, To yield; not to 


refit; to make room for. 
Private refpects, with him, gave qvav to the 
common good. l Carew. 
Perpetual pufhing and alfurance put a dif- 
ficulty out of countenance, and make afeeming 
impoflibiliy give way. Collier. 
Scarce had he fpoken when the cloud gave way; 
The mifts flew upwards, and diffuly’d in day. 
Dryden's Æn. 
His golden helm gives way with tony blows, 
Batter’d and that, and beaten ty his brows. 
Dryden's Æn. 

37. The word give is ufed with great 
laxity, the general idea is that of tranf- 
mitting from one to another. 

To Give. v.n. 

1. To rufh; to fall on; to give the affault. 
A phrate merely French, and not worthy 
of adoption. 

Your orders come too late, the fight ’s begun; 
The enemy gives an with fury led. Dryden, 
Hannibal gave upon the Romans, Hooke. 


2. To relent; to grow moift ; to melt or 
foften ; to thaw. 

Some things are harder when they come frorn 
the fre, and afterwards give again, and frow 
fofr; as the cruf{ of bread, bifket, tweetmicats, 
and falt, Bacon's Natural lHifiory 

Only a fweet and virtuous foul, 

Like feafon'd timber, never gires; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then cnichly lives. Herbert 

Unlets it is kept in a hot houfe, it will fo g/ve 
again, that it wiil be better than raw malt. 

Mortimer, 

Before you carry your large cocks in, open 
them once, and {picad them: hay is apt tu gi: 
in the cock, Mortimer. 

3. To move. A French phrafe. 
Up and down he traverfes his ground, 
Then nimbly fhifts a thruft, then lends a wound ; 
Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. 
Daniel's Civil War 
4. To Givein. To go back; to give 
away. Not in ufe. 

The charge was given with fo well governed 
fury, that the left corner of the Scots battalion 
was enforced to give in. Hayward, 
. fo Give into. [A French phiate. ] 

To adopt ; to embrace. 

This is a geography particular tothe medalitts ; 
the poets, however, have fumetimes given in to 
it, and furnifh us with very good lignts for the 
explication of it. Addijfon on Medals, 

This confiderstion may induce a tranflator to 
give in to thofe general phrales, which have at- 
tained a veneration in our language from being 
uled in the Old Tettamcnt. Pope. 

The whole body of the people are cither ftu- 
pidly negligent, or clfe giving ma with all their 
might fo thofe very practices that are working 
their dettruGion., Swift, 


6. To Give of. To ceafe; to forbear. 


The punithment would be kept trum being 
too much, if we gave off as fuon as we perceived 
that it reaches the mind. Locke. 


n, To Give over. ‘To ceafe; to aét no 


more. 

Uf they will fpeak to the purpofe, they mutt 
give over, and (tand upon fuch particulars only 
as they can fhew we have eitacr added or abro- 
gated, otherwile than we ought, in the matter of 
church polity. Hooker. 

Neither hath Chrift, thro’ union of both 
natures, incurred the damage of cither; lett, by 
heing born a man, we thould think he hath given 
over to be God, or that becaufe he contsnued 
God, therefore he cannot be man alfo. Hooker, 

Give not o'er fo; to him again ; intreat him; 
Knecl down before him, hang upon his gown, 
You are too cold, Shat{y Meafure for Meafure. 

The iate of human actions is fo variable, that 
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to try things oft and never to gine over, doth 
woncers. Bacoiws Natural jinflory, 
Demetrius, King of Macedon, had a petition 
offered him divers times by an old woman, and 
iil anfwered he had na leifure; whereupon the 
woman fuid aloud, Why then give ove to be 
king. Bacon. 
So Satan, whom repulfe upon rcpulfe 
Met ever, and to fhameful filence broughr, 
Yet gires not o'er, though defperate of lucccfs. 
Milton, 
Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only tu put it out again? 
And mult we now give o'er, 
And only end wacre we begun ? 
In vain this mifchicf we have done, 
Ift we can do no more. Denham. 
fe would be weil for all authors, if they knew 
when to give over, and to defift from any farther 
purfuits after fame. lddifon, 
He coined again, and was forced to give over 


for the fame reafon. Swift. 
8. Yo Give out. To publifh; to pro- 
claim. 


Simon bewitched tne people of Samaria, giving 
out that himfelf was fome great one. Ets, 
Julius Crelar laid afleep Pompcey’s prepara- 
tions, by a tame that he cuuningly gave ous how 
Czxfar’s own foldiers loved him not. Bacon. 
Your il-withers will give out you are now 
going to quit your fchool. Swift, 
9. fo Give out. To ceafe; to yield. 
We are the earth; and thcy, 
Like moles within us, heave and caft about: 
And "tll they foot and clutch their prey ; 
They never cool, much lefs give vut. Herbert. 
Madam, I always belicv’d you fo ftout, 
That for twenty denials you would not give sut. 
Ssvift. 
Giver. n. f- [from give.] One that 
gives; donor; beftower; diltributer ; 


granter. 
Well we may afford 

Our givers their own gifts. Afi/ton’s Par, Lof. 
By thee how fairly is the giver now 

Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loft 

Long fince. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
I have not liv’d fince firft 1 heard the news ; 

The giftthe guity giver doth accufe. Dryden. 
Both gifts dcttiuctive to the grversprove ; 

Alike both lovers fall by thofe they love. Pope 


Gives. n. J. Fetters or fhackles for the 
feet. 

Grzzarpb. n. f. [gefier, French; gigeria, 
Latin.] It is fometimes called gizzern, 

1, The ttrong mufculous ftomach of a 


fowl. 

Fowls have two ventricles. and pick up ftones 
to convey them into their fecond ventricle, the 
gizzerne. More. 

Jn birds there is no maftication in the mouth ; 
butin fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immerli 
ately fwallowed into the crop, a kind of antelto- 
mach, where it is moiftencd by fome proper 
juice from the glandules diftilling in there, and 
thence transferred into the gizzard, or mulcu- 
lous tomach. Ray on the Creation. 

They neftle nearthe throne, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
Dryden. 
2. It is proverbially ufed for apprehenfion 
or conception of mind: as, he frets his 
gizzard, he haraffes his imagination. 

But that which does them greateft harm, 

Their fpiritual gizzards ave too warm ; 
Wiich puts the overheatcd futs 
In fevers fill. Hudibras. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lie fo curfedly hard 
upon the gizzards of our publicans, that their 
blood is not half fo dear to them as the treafure in 
their coffers. L’ Ejtrange. 


Gra’srity. n. /. [from glaber, Latin. | 
Smoothnefs ; baldnefs. Did. 
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Gra'crat. adi. [placial, French; gla- 
cialis, Latin.) ley; made of ice; 
frozen. 

To GLA'CIATE. v. n, (glacies, aii 
glacer, French.] To turn into ice, 

GLACIATION. n. f. [trom glaciate.} The 
act of turning into ice ; ice formed, 

Ice is plain upon the furface of water, but 


round in hail which isalfoa gl .¢iation, and Agur- 
ed in its guttulous defcent fiom the air. 


Gracious. adj. [glacic, Latin. ] 
rcfembling ice. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold conferva- 
torics, it will cryftallize and Moot into placiws 
hodies. Brown's Vulgar Errosri. 

GLACIS. n. f. [French.] In fertifica- 
tion, a floping bank, It is more efpe- 
cially taken for that which rangeth from 
the parapet of the covered way to the 
level on the fide of the field, Harris. 

GLAD. adj. [gled, Saxon; glad, Da- 
nih. } 

t. Cheerful; gay; ina ftate of hilarity. 


Tacy blefled the king, and went into their 


5 FOTW, 


Icy; 


tents joyful and glad of heart, 1 Asrgs. 
Glad we rctuin'd up to the coafts of lig'.t. 
Ailton. 
The wily adder blithe and plad. Milton. 
Thither they 
Hafted with g/ad precipitance. Milton, 


2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile ; 
bright ; thowy. 

The wildernefs and the folitary place thall be 
g'ad for them, and the defert fhall rejoice and 
bloffom as the rofe. Ifar, 

Then firk adorn’d 
With their bright luminaries, that fet and rofe, 
Glad ev’ning and glud morn crown'd the fourth 
day. Miltan, 
3. Pleafed; elevated with joy. It has 
generally of, fomctimes at or with be- 
fore the caufe of giadnefs: perhaps of is 
moft proper, when the caufe of joy is 
fomething gained or poffeffed; aud at 
or with, when it is fome accident be- 
fallen himfelf or another. 
I am glad to fee your wourfhip. Skakfpcare, 
He hath an uncle in Mita will be very much 


g'ad of it. Skat fpeare. 
He that is g/ad at calamities fhall not be un- 
punithed. Proverbs. 


He glad 
Of her attention, gain'd with ferpent tongue, 
His frauculent temptation thus began, Mikor. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if ne be 
my friend, he will be g/ad of my repentance. 
Diyden's Fables, Preface. 
The gaping wound gufli’d out a clim{on Ayod $ 
The Trojan, glud wita light of hoile blood, 
His fauchion drew. Dryden*s En. 
Glad of a quarrel flrait I clap the door. Pepe. 


4. Plealing ; exhilarating. 
Her converfation 
More glad to me than to a mifer moncy is. 
AE eye 
5. Expreffing gladnefs. 

Hark! a glad voice the loncly defert cheers : 

Prepare the way, a God, a God appears! Powe. 
6. It isufed ina familiar fenfe, approach- 
ing to ludicroufnefs. 

I would be g/ad to learn from thofe who pro- 
nounce that the human foul always thinks, uw 
they know it. Jacke. 

To Gian. v. a. [from the adje&tive. | 
To make glad ; to cheer ; to exhilarate. 

He faw rich ne&tar-ttaws rclezfe the rigour 
Of th’ icy north; from frott -tx und Atlas hasds 

His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, aud Ly bian fanes. 

Crafhact, 
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It glud me 
To tee fo many virtues thus united, 
Toreflore jutlice and dethrone oppicfion. Otway. 
Each dunks the juice that gluds the heart of 


man. Pape. 
If jultice Phitips’ coftive head 
Sone frigid rhymes difbu: fes, 
They thall ike Pernan tales be read, 
And glad both babes and nu: tes. Swift. 
Jo Gra’ppeEN. v. a. [from glad.] ‘To 


cheer; to delight; to make glad; to 
exhilarate. 
Oh, he was all madc up of love and charms !* 
Delight uf everyeye! When heappcar’d, 
A fecret pleafure giaddca’d all that faw him. 
addid: fons Cate 
A kind of vital heat in tke fuul cheers and 
gladdcns her, when fhe does not attend to it. 
lddifon's SpeGlator. 
GLa'DDER. n. f. [from glad.] One that 
makes glad; one that gladdens; one 
that exhilarates. 
Thou g/adder of the mount of Cytheron, 
Have pity, goddefs. Dryden. 
GLADE. n. f. [from zlopan, to be hot, 
or to fhine; whence the Danih ghd, 
and the obfolete Englih gleed, a redhot 
coal.) A lawn or opening in a wood. 
Lucus. It is taken for an avenue 
through a wood, whether open or fhad- 
ed, and has therefore epithets of op- 
polite meaning. 
So fiam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous 
ire 5 
But far within, as in a hollow g/ade, 
Thofe glaring lamps were fet, that made a 
dreadful fhade. Spenfer 
Lo where they {py’d, how in a gloomy ghile 
The lion tleeping, lay in fecret hade. Hub. Tale. 
O might I here 
In folitude live favage, in fome glade 
Obfcur’d, where higheft woods impenetrable 
To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage hruad, 
And brown as evening. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
When ‘any, favour'd of high Jove, 
Chances to pafs through this adventurous g/ade, 
Swift as a fparkle of a glancing itar 
I Moot from heav’n to give him fafe convoy. 
Milton. 
For noonday’s heat are clofer arbours made, 
And for frefh ev’ning air the op'ner glade, 
Dryden's Innocence. 
There interfpers’d in lawns and op’ning g/ades, 
Thin trees arite that fhun cach other’s fhades. 
Pope. 
By the heroes armed fhades 
Glitt’ring through the gloomy g/ades ; 
Ry the youths that dy’d for love, 
Wand’ring in the myrtle grave, 
Reftoie, reitore Eurydice to life ! 
‘ph | take the hufband or reftore the wife! Tone. 
She fmil’d, array’d 
With all the charms of fun-fhine, ftream and 
elude, 
New dveft and blooming as a bridal maid. Marre. 


Gra'pen.) a. / [from gladius, Latin, a 
G LADER. fword.} Swordgrafs: a 
general name of plants that rife with a 


broad blade like ledge. Junius. 


GrLa'’DFULNESS. n. f. [glad and fulne/s. } 
Joy; gladnefs. Obfolete. 
And there him refts in riotcus fufhfance 
Of all lis géadfulnefsyand kingly joyance. Spenfer. 
Grapia'tor. n. f. (Latin; gladiateur, 
Vr.J] A fwordplayer; a prizefighter. 
Then whilit his foe each gladiator foils, 
The atheift, looking on, enjoys the fpoils. 
Denkan. 
Befides, in gratitude for fuch higi matters, 
Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. 
Dryden's Perfius. 


Gra'ory. adv, [from glad.] Joyfully ; 
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with gayety; with merriment; with 
triumph ; with exultation. 
For his particular, I'll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower.  Shukfpeare’s King Lear, 
You are going to fet usrignt; and "tis an ar- 
vantage every body will! glad’; fee you cngruts 
the glory of. Blount to Pope. 
Gra'nness. n. f. [from glad.) Cheer- 
fulnefs ; joy ; exultation. 
By fuch degrees the ipreading gladness grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze hefore : 
The ftanding ftreets with fo much joy they view, 
That with leds gricf the perifiy’d they deplore. 
Dryden, 
Gua‘psome. adj. (from glad. } 
vu.’ Pleafed ; gay ; delighted. 
The highert angels to and tro defecnd, 
From highett heaven in g/cdfome compary. 
Farry Queen. 
The g/adjome ghoft in circling troops attend, 
And with unweary’d eyes behoid their friend. 
Dryden. 
2. Caufing joy ; having an appearance of 
gayety. 
Each mora they wak"d me with a fprightly lay ; 
Of opening heav'n they fung and gludfome day. 
Prior. 
Gra’psomMety. adv. (from gladfome.] 
With gayety and delight. 
GLA'DSOMENESS. n. f. [from gladfome.] 
Gaycty; fhowynefs; delight. 
Grarre. n. J Eglen, Saxon, amber; 
glar, Danih, glafs; glaire, French; 
area, Latin. } 
te The white of an egg. 
Take the gluire of cggs, and ftrain it as fhort as 
water. Peacham, 


2. A kind of halbert. Did. 
Jo Guaire. v. a. [gluirer, French; from 
the noun.] To fmear with the white 
ofan egg. This word is itill ufed by 
the bookbinders. 
GLANCE. n. J- [glantz, German, glit- 
ter. ] 
1. A fudden fhoot of light or fplendour. 
His off ring foon propitious fire from heav’n 
Confum’d with nimble g/ance, and grateful 
fteam : 
Tie other's not; for his was not fincere. Milton. 
2. Aftroke or dart of the beam of fight. 
The alpects which procure love are not gazings, 
but fudden g/ances and dartings of the eye. Bi.ca». 
There ire of thofe fort af beauties which iat 
but fora moment ; fome particularity of a violent 
pailion, fome graceful action, a finile, a glance of 
aneye, a dildainful Jook, and a louk of gravity. 
Dryden 
Boldly fhe louk’d, like one of high degrce : 
Yet never feem’d to calt a g/ance on me; 
Ar which I inly juy’d, for truth to fay, 
J felt an unknown awe, and fome difmay. Harte, 
3. A {natch of fight ; a quick view. 
The ample mind takes a furvey of feveral ob- 
jects with one glance Watts on the Mind. 


To GLaNnceE. v, n. [from the noun. } 


1, Tofhoot a fudden ray of fplendour. 
He doubled blows about him fierccly laid, 
That glancing fre out of the iron play’dy 
As fparkles trom the anvil ufe, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are fway’d. 
Npenfer, 
When through the gloom tne glancing light- 
nings fly, 


Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high Rowe. 


2. To fly off in an oblique direétion. 
He has a little gaild me, I confefs ; 
But as the jeit did glance away from me, 


‘Tis ten toone it maim’d you two outright. 
Shak{peare. 


3. To ftrike in an oblique direétion. 
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Through Paris’ fhield the forceful weapon 
went, 
His carflet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards near his flank delcends. 
Pepe. 
4. To view with a quick caft of the eye; 
to play the eye. 

O' th’ fudden up they rife and dance, 
Then fit again, and hgh and glance; 
Then dance again and kifs. 

Mignty duinefs crown'd, 
Shall take torough Grub-frect her triumphant 
sound ; 
And her Parnaflus g/aneirg o'er at once, 
Behold a hundred tons, and cach a dunce. Pope. 
5. To cenfure by oblique hints. 

How can’ft thou thus, for hame, Titania, 
Giance at my credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing l know thy luve to Thefcus? Stal/p, 

Some men glance and dart at oihers, ly sulti- 
fying themfelves by negatives; as tu lay, this I 
do not. Lacon, 

I have never g/anced upon the late cefgned pro- 
cefion of his holinets and his attendants, not- 
withitanding it mignt have afforded matter to 
miny ludicrous fpeculations. wt dd fon. 

Hie had written verfes wherein he glanced at a 
certain ieverend doctor famous for dulnets. Sw/fr, 

fo Guance. v. a. ‘Vo move nimbly; to 


fhoot obliquely. 
G/ancing an cye of pity on his loffes, 
Enough tu prefs a royal merchant down. S4uk/p. 
Gra'xcinGey. adv. [from glance.) in 
an oblique broken manner; tranfiently. 
Sir Richard Hawkins hath done fumething im 
this kind, but brokingly and géaacingly, intend- 
ing chiefly a difcousfe of his own voyage. 
Hakewill on Vrourdence. 
GLAND. n. f. (glans, Latin; gland, 
French.) The glands of a human body 
are reduced to two forts, viz. congloe 
bate and conglomerate. A conglobate 
gland is a little {mooth body, wrapt up 
in a fine fkin, by which it is feparated 
from all the other parts, only admitting an 
artery and nerve to pafs in, and giving 
way to a vein and excretory canal to come 
out: of this fort are the glands in the 
brain, the labial g/ands, and teftes. A 
conglomerate gland is compofed of many 
little conglobate g/znds, all tied together, 
and wrapt up in the common tunicle or 
membrane. Quincy. 
The abicefs begun deep in the body of the 
glands. Wijeman. 
The glands, which o'er the body fpread, 
Fine complicated ctues of nervous thread, 
Involv’d and twitted with tn’ artcrial duay 
The rapid motion of the blood obttiu't. 
Blackmore, 
Gra’npvers. a. f. [from gland.) In a 
horfe is the running of corrupt matter 
from the nofe, which differs in colour 
according to the degree of the malig- 
nity, being white, yellow, green, or 
black. Farrier’s Dió. 
His hor(e is poet with the glunders, ard like 
to mofe in the chine. Shat fpeare. 
Granorrenous. adj [glans and feros 
Latin. j Bearing malt; bearing acorns, 
or fruit hke acorns. 
The beech is of two forts, and numbered 
amongft the gland:ferons trees. Moartinier , 


GLA'NDULE. nn. / (glandela, Latin; 
§landule, Fiench.} A {mall gland ferv- 
ing to the fe. retion of humours. 

Nature hath p:ovided feveral glandules to lepa- 
rate this juice from the blood, and no Jes thar 
four pair of channels to convey it into the mouths 
which are called duélus falitwles, Ray. 


Suckling. 
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Granvvuto’siry. n. f. [from glandulous.] 
A colle@ion of glands. 
In the upper parts of worms are found certain 
white and oval glandulofiries. Brown, 
Gua'nou Lous. adj. [ glandulofus, Latin ; 
glanduweux, French, from glandule.] 
Pertaining to the glands; fubtifling in 
the glands; having the nature of glands. 
The beaver’s bags are nv tefticles, or parts of- 


ficial unto generation, but glandulous fubttances,, 
that hold the nature of emuntories. Brown. 


Such conflitutions muft be fubje& to gland; 


fous tumours, and ruptures of the lymphaticks 
Arbuthnot on Aliments.. 


To GLARE. v.n. (glaren, Dutch.] | 


1. To Mine fo as to dazzle the eyes. 


After great light, if you come fuddenly intoi 


the dark, or contearmwile, out of the dark mto a 


glaring light, the cycas dazzled for a time, andi 
Bacon! 


the fight confufed. 

His glaring eyes with anger's venom {well, 
And like the brand of foul Alecto fame. Far faux. 

He ts every where above cunceits of epigram- 
matick wut, and grofs hypeiholes : he maintains 
majefly ın the midit of plunnefs ; he fhines but 
géarcs not; and is ftately wit out ambition. 

Dryden. 
The court of Cacus flands reveal’d to fight ; 
The cavern g/ares with new admitted light 
Dryden's sEneid. 
Alas, thy dazzicd cye 
Beholds this man in a falie glaring light, 
Which conqueft and fuccets have thiown upon 
him, Addifon. 
2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Thou natt no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 
Which thou doit glare with. Shakjp. Macbeth 

Look, how pale he glares / Shakfpeare. 

Now fitends no morc, nor walking hand in 

hand ; 
But wken they met they made a furly tand, 
And g’2r'd, like angry lions, as they pats’d, 
And with’d that ev’ry look might be their latt. 
Dryden's Fables. 
3. To fhine oftentatioufly, or with too 
much laboured luftre. 

The moil glaring and notorious paffages are 
none of the fuet, or moft correct, Fe/ton. 

To Grare.v.a. To fhoot fuch fplendour 
as the eyes cannot bear. 

One (pirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
Gland lightning, and fhot forth pernicious fire 
Among th’ accurft, that wither’d all their 

ftrength. Milton, 
Grare. nv. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. Overpowering luftre; {plendour, fuch 
as dazzles the eyes. 
The frame of burnith’d feel that caft a glare 
From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. 
Dryden's Fubles. 
I have grieved to fce a perfon of quality gliding 
by me in her chair at two o’clock in the mourning, 
and looking like a tpeétre amidit a g/are of fam- 
beaux. stddifon’s Guardian 
Herc ina grotto, fhelter’d clofe from air, 
And fcrecn'd in fhades fiom day’s detefted glare, 
She fighs for ever. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
2. A fierce piercing look. 
About them round, 
A lion now hc italks with hery g/are. Milten. 


Gra'rEoUus., adj. [glarteux, French; 
glareofus, Latin; from gleire.] Con- 
fiting of vifcous tranfparent matter, 
like the white of an egg. 

GLAa'RING. ad. Applied to any thing 


notorious: as, a glaring crime. 


GLASS. n. /. [aley, Saxon; glas, Dut. 
as Pezon imagines, from gids, Britith, 
green. In Erie it is called d/dun, and 
this primarily fignities clean or clear, 
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being fo denominated from its tranf- 
parency. ] 


t. An artificial fubtkance made by fufing 


fixed falts and flint or fand together, 
with a vehement fre. 

The word glafs cometh fram the Belgick and 
High Dutch: g/a/s, from the verb glaufeny which 
fignihics amongit them to fhine ; or perhaps trom 
glasies in the Latin, which is ice, whole colour 
it rcle nbles. Peacham on Drawing. 

Glafs is thought fo compaét and firm a body, 
that it is indettruétible by art or naturc, and is 
alfo of fo clofe a texture that the fubtleit chymi- 
cal {pirits cannot pervade it. Hoyle. 

Show’'rs of grenadoes rain by fudden butt 
Difploding murd’rous bowels, tragments ot ftecl 
And ttoncs, and glafs and nitrous grain adult. 

PA:lips 


2. A glafs veffel of any kind. 


I'll tee no more, 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a g/ufs 
Which fhews me many more. Skat/p, 


He was the mark and g/a/s, copy and bvok, 
That fathion'd others. Shuk/peare’s Henry av. 
He fpreads his fubtle nets from fight, 
With trinkling g/affes, to betray 
The larks thar inthe meflies light. 


3. A looking-glafs ; a mirror. 


Dryden. 


4. An Hour Grass. A glafs ufed in mea- 


furing time by the flux of fand. 
Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, fhe would not live 
The running of one g/a/s. Shak{peare. 
5. The deftined time of man’s life. 
No more his royal felf did live, no more his 
noble fonne, 
The golden Meleager now, their glaffes all were 
run. Chapman. 


6. A cup of glafs ufed to drink in. 


To this lait cottly treaty, 
That fwallow’d fo much trealure, and like a 
gla/s 
Did break i? th’ rinfing. 
When thy heart 
Dilates with fervent joys, and eager foul 
Prompt: to purfue the fpaikling g/a/s, he fure 
Tis time to thun it. Pailips. 
7. The quantity of wine ufually contained 
in a glafs; a draught. 
While a man thinks one g/a/s more will not 
make him drunk, that one g/ufs hath difabled him 
from well difcerning his prefent condition. Taylor. 
The frit g'ufs may pats for health, the fecond 
for good-hurtmour, the third for our friends ; but 
the fourth is for our enemies. Temple. 
8. A perfpective glals 
The moon whofe orb 
Through optick g/u/s the Tufcan arti views. 
Nititon 
Like thofe who furvey the moon by g/u/fes, I 
tell of a fhining world above, but not relate the 
glories of the place. Dryden. 


Grass, adi. Vitreous; made of glafs. 
Gct thec g/u/s eyes: 
And, like a fcurvy politician, feem 
To fee the things thou dolt not. Shakfpeare. 
Glafs bottles are more fit for this fecond fining 
than thufe of wood. Mortimer’s Hu/bundry 
To GLASS. v.a. 
t. To fee as in a glafs; to reprefent as in 
a glafs or mirror. Not in ufe. 
Methinks I am partaker of thy pafon, 
And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility. 
Sidney. 


Shakfp. Ifexry vini. 


2. To cafe in glaf. 
Methoug!t all his fenfes were lock: in his eye, 
As jewels in cry lal for fume prince to huy ; 
Who tend'ring their own worth, frum whence 
they were glafst, 
Did point out to buy them, along as youypaft. 
Shakjpeare. 


To cover with glafs; to glaze. 
ki 


GLA 


I have obferved little grains of filver to lie hid 
in the {mull cavities, perhaps g/uffed over by a 
vitrifying heat, in crucibles whercin filver has 
been Jong kept in fufion. Boyle. 


GLA'’SSFURNACE. n. f. (glafs and fur- 
nace.) A furnace in which glafs is made 
by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the 
glowing heat of a glifs furnace be barely a wan- 
dering imagination in a drowiy man’s fancy, by 
putting his haned into it, he may perhaps be 
awakened intoa ccrtainty that it is tomething 
more than bare imagination. Locke. 


Gua’ssGazinG, adj. [glafs and gazing. ] 
Finical; often contemplating hinfelt in 
a mirror. 
A whoslon, glaffzazing, finical rogue. 
Shakfpeare, 


Gra'ssGRINDER. ». f. [ glafs and grinder. ] 
One whofe trade is to polith and grind 
glafs. 


The plaffgrinders complain of the trouble they 
meet with. Boyle. 


Gua'ssHouse. m. fo [glafs and honfe.} 
A houfe where glafs is manufactured. 

I remember to have met with an ald Roman 

Mofaic, compofed of litile picccs of clay half 

vitrified, and prepared at the glafshoujes. shddtfar, 


Gua'ssman. n f. [glafs and man.] One 
who fells glafs. 

The profit of glaffes confifts only -in'a fmall 

prefent made by the giafsman. Swift. 


GLA'’SSMETAL. n. fa [glafs and metal.) 
CHESA a i 


Let proof be made cf the incorporating of 
copper or brals wath a/af/meral, Bacon. 


Gria'sswork. n. f (glafs and work.] 
Manufacture of glafs. 

The cryflaliine Venice glafs is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of (tones brought from Pavia, 
and tie afhcs of a weea called kali, gathered in 
a defert between Alexandria and Rofetta; by the 
Egyptians ufed frft for fuel, and then they crufh 
the afnes into lumps like a ftone, and fo fell them 
to the Venetians for their gluf/worés. Bacon, 


Gcta’sswort. nef. [ falicornia, or falt- 
wort. ] A plant. 

It hath an epetalous flower, wanting the em- 
palement; for the flamina, or chives, and the 
embryoes grow on the extreme part of the leaves ; 
thefe embryoes afterward become pods or blad- 
ders, which, for the moft part, cuntain one feed. 
The inhabitants near the fea-coatt cut the plants 
up toward the latter end of fummer; aad hav- 
ing dried them in the fun, they burn them for 
their athes, which are ufed in making of glafs 
and foap. Thefe herbs are by the country peo- 
ple called kelp. From the athes of thefe plants is 
extracted the {alt called fal kali, or aikali, by the 
chymifts. Miller. 

For the fine glafs we ufe the purek of the 
finett fand, and the athes of chahi or gisffwort ; 
and for the coarler er green fort, the afhes 
of brake or other plants Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Gra'ssy. adj. [from gla/s.] 
1. Made of glafs; vitreous. 

In the valley near nesune Carmel in fedea 
there is a fand, which, of a!l others, hatn moft 
afinity with glafs; iniomuch as other minerals 
kud in it turn to a glaffy fabttance. Bacon. 

2. Refembling giafs, as in fmoothnefs or 
luftre, or brittlenefs. 
Man! proud man! 
Dreit in a little brief authority. 
Mott ignorant of what he's moh affur’d : 
His glafy etlence, like anangry apr, 
Plays fuch fantatlick tricks before high heav’n, 
As makes the angels weep, Shakfpeare, 
Theres a willow crows aflanta brook, 
Thar fhows bis hoary leaves in the giu/’y Ircam. 
Shak{peare. 


iLE 


The magnet altra&tcth the fhining or gafy 
powder brought from the Indies, ufually em- 
ployed in writing duft. Brown. 

Whofe womb produc’d the g/1/y ice ? Who 

bred 
The hoary froĝs that fal! on winter’s head ? 


Sundys. 
The gluffy deep. 


Dryden's Encid. 
Grastonsuzy Thorne n. f. A Species 
ot MEDLAR. 

This fpecies of thom produces feme bunches 

of Bowers in winter, and flowers again in fpring. 

Willer. 

GravcoMa. n. ad [ yAccu rupa 3 glaucome, 

French.] A fault in the eve, which 

changes the cryitalline humour into a 

grayilh colour, without detriment of 

fight, and therein differs from what is 
commonly underflood by fuffufion. 

Quincy 

The g/avcoma is no other diicafe than the cata- 


tact. Sharp. 
Grave. n. f. [glave, French; glaif, a 


hook, Welth.] A broad fword; a 


falchion. 
Two rundred Greeks came next in fight well 
try’d, 
Not furely arm’d in ftecl or iron rong, 
But each a géave hath pendant by his nde. 
Fairfax 
When zeal, with aged clubs and glues, 
Gave chace to rockets and white Raves. Hadid. 


Jo Gua'ver. v.n. [ glave, Welhh, flattery; 
cl:pan, Saxon, to flatter. It ts fuil re- 
tained in Scotland.) Fo flatter; to 
wheedle. A low ward. 

Kingdoms have their diftempers, intcrmifiions, 
and paroxyf{ms, as well as natural bodics ; and a 
g/avering council is as dangerous as a wheecling 
piech, or a flattering phyfician. L` Efrange. 

To Graze. v.a. [To glafs, only acci- 
dentally varied. ] 


t. To farnith with windows of glafs. 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily 
paved, richly hanged, and glazed with ciy {talline 
glafs. Bacon's Effays. 

2. To cover with glafs, as potters do 
their earthen ware. [from the French 
glaife, argilla. | 
. To overlay with fomething fhining and 
pellucid. 
Surrow’s eye, g/az'd with brining tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shat/p, 
The reafon of one man operates on that of ano- 
ther in all true oratory; wherein though with 
other ornaments he may g/aze and brandith the 
weapons, yet is it found reafon that carries the 
ftroke home. Grew’s Cofm. Sic 
White, with other ftrong colours with which 
We paint that which we intend fo g/aze, are the 
life, the fpirit, and the luftre of it. Dryden. 


Guia'zter. n. f. (corrupted from glafer, 
or glafier, of glafs.] One whofe trade 
is to make glafs windows. Other manu- 


facturers of glafs are otherwife named. 
Into rabbets the feveral panes of glaflwork are 
fet and foftened hy the glazier. Alexan. 
The dext’rous glazier ftrong returns the hound, 
And gingling fafhes on the penthoufe found. 
Gay's Trivia. 
And then, without the aid of neighbour’s arr, 
Perform'd the carpenter's and glaxier's part. 
Harte 
GLEAM. n. /. (xclioma, Saxon.) Sudden 
fhoot of light; Juftre; brightnefs. 
Then was the fair Dodonian tree far feen 
Upon feven bills to fpread his gladfome gleams 
Aad conquerors bedecked with his green, 
Along the banks of the Aufonian ttream, Spen/er. 
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At laft a gleam 
Of dawning light turn'd thitherward in hafte 
His travell'd ftcps. Milton's Parad:fe Lefi. 
As [ bent down to look jufl oppofite, 
A fhape within the wat'ry glam appear'd, 
Bending to lvok on me. Miiton's Paradife Lof. 
Mine is a pecan: of blifs, too hot to lalt; 
Wat’ry it {hines, and will be foon o’ercait. 
Dryden's Aurenazebe. 
We ken them from afar; the fetting fun 
Plays on thei; thining arms and Lurnith’d helmets, 
Andcovers all the ticld with gleams of fire. 
Addifan’s Caio. 
In the clear azure g/-am the flocks are leen, 
And floating forefts paint the waves with green. 
Pope. 
Nougi.t was feen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadtul o/:an:s 
Fires that glow. Pope's Se. Cecilia. 
Zo GLEAM. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1, To fhine with fudden corufcation., 
Obtervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews, 
At frit faint e/eamng in the dappled caf. 


Thomfon's Summer. 
2, To fhine. 


On each tand the gufhing waters play, 
And down the rough cafcade white dafhing fall, 
Or g/cam in lIengthen’d viftas through the trees. 


Thomfon. 
Grea™y. adj, [from glam.] Fiafhing ; 
darting fudden corufcations of light. 
Ta brazen arms, that caft a pleamy ray, 
Swift through the town the warriour bends his 
Way. Pope. 


To GLEAN. v. a. [glaner, French, as 


Skinner thinks, from granum, Latin.) 


t. To gather what the reapers of the 
harvelt leave behind. 
Ske came and gleaned in the feld after the 
reapers. Ruth. 
Cheap conqucft for his following fricnd re- 
main’d ; 
He reap'd the ficld, and they but only glean'd. 
Dryden. 
The precept ofnot gathesingtleirlandclean, but 
that fomething thould be left to the poor to glean, 
was a fecondaty offering to God himf{clf. Ne//on. 
She went, by hard neccflity compell’d, 
To glean Palzmon’s helds. Thom fon, 


. To gather any thing thinly feattered. 
Gather 
So much as from occaftons you may glean, 
If aught, to us unknown, athiéts him thus. 
Shat/peare’s Hamlet. 
That goodnefs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, card’nal, by cxtortion. 
Shak [pzare’s Henry viri. 
They gleaned of them inthe highways five 
thoufand men. Judges. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s tain, 
When his refulgent arms flafh'd through the thady 
lain, 
Fled from his well-known face with wontcd fear; 4 
As when his thund'ring ford and pointed {pear l 
Drove headlong to their hips, and glean the 
routed rear. Dryden's Æneid. 
In the knowledge cf bodies we muft be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular expe- 
riments ; fince we cannot, from a difcovery of 
their real effences, grafp ata time whole fheaves, 
and in bundles comprehend the nature and pro- 
perties of whels fpecies together. Locke. 


Grean. n.f. [from the verb.] Collec. 
tion made laborioufly by flow degrees. 
Piains, meads, and orc hards all the day he plics; 
The guns of ycllow thyme difiend his thighs : 
He fpoils the fattron. Dryden's Virgil, 
GLE'ANER. n. f. [from glean. ] 
r. One who gathers after the reapers. 
For {till thé world prevail'd, and ats dread 
laugh, 


w 


GLE 


Which fcarce the firm philofopher can feorn, ~ 
Should his heart own a g/eazer in the held. 
Thomfeh. 
2. One who gathers any thing flowly and 
laborioufly. 
An ordinary coffee-houfe gleancr of the city is 


an arrant atefman. Locke. 
Gre'aninc. n. f. [from glean.] The 


act of gleaning, or thing gleaned. 

There fhall be as the fhaking of an olive-tree, 
and as the g/eaxing of grapes when the vintage is 
done. Bible, 

The crphan and widow are members of the. 
fame common family, and have a sight to be fup- 
pored out of the incomes of it, as the poor Jews 
had to gather the g/anixgs of the rich man’s har- 
vef. adtterbury. 


GLEBE. a. f. [gieba, Latin. ] 


I. Turf; foil; ground. 
This, like the moory plots, delights in fedgy 
bowers ; 
The graffy garlands loves, and oft attir’d with 
flowers 
Of trank and mellow glebe. Drayton, 
Fertile of corn the g/ebe of oil and wine, 
With herds tne paftwes throng’d, with fucks the 
hilis. Wilton. 
Mark well the fuw'ring almonds in the wood ; 
If od’rous blooms the bearing branches luad, 
The g/ebe wiil anfwer to the fvivan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
Dryden. 
Sleeping vegetables lic, 
Till the glad fummons of a genial ray 
Unbines the glebe, and cails them out to-day. 
Garth. 


2. The land poficfled as a part of the re- 


venue of an ecclefiaftical benefice. 

The urdinary living or revenue of a parfonage 
is of three forts: the one in land, commonly 
called the g/ebe; another in tythe, which is a fet 
pait of our goods rendered tu God ; the tisird, ia 
other offerings bettowed upon God and I:is cuurch 
by the people. Spelman. 

A trefpaľfs done on a parfon’s g/cbe jand, which 
is a freehold, cannet be tried in a fpiritual cours. 

Ayligie’s Parergon, 

Many parifhes have notan inch of glebe. Swift. 

Gresous, adj. [from glebe.] Turfy. 


Did. 
Gue'py. ad. [from glebe.) Turfy; per- 
haps in the following pallage fat or 
fruitful, if it has indeed any meaning. 
Pernicious flatt’ry ! thy malignant feeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus’d o’er virtue's g/eby land, 
With riûng pride amidft the corn appear, 
And choke the hopes and harveft of the yeare 
Prior. 
GLEDE. n. f. [glrdaglide, Saxon.) A 
kind of hawk. 
Ye fhall not cat the g/ede, the kite, and the 


vulture. Deuteronomy. 
GLEE. a. f. [slizze, Saxon. ] yyloy s 
merriment; gayety. It anciently fig- 
nified mulick played at feats. It is not 


now ufed, except in ludicrous writing, 
or with {fome mixture of irony and con- 
tempt. 
She marcheth home, and by her takes the — 
knizkt, 
Whom ali the people follow with great g/ee. ) 
Fairy Queen, 
Many way farers make themfelves glice by vex- 
ing the inbabitants; who again foreflow not to 
baigne them with perfume. Curew. 
Is Blouzelinda dead ? Farewel my ghe/ 
No happinets is now referv’d for me. 
The poor man then was rich, and liv’d witl 
lee; 5 
Each barley-hcad untaxt, and day-light frec. =} 
Harte. — 
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Greev. n.f. [from glopan, Saxan, to 
glow.) A hot plowing coal. A pro- 
vincial and oblolete word 

Gre'esuL. adj. [gle and full.} Gay; 
merry 3 Cheerful. Not ufed. 

My javely Aaron, wherefae look it thou fad, 
Wheu every thing doth make a g/eejul boult ? 
Shikfpeare, 

Greek. n.f. [alizze, saxon.) Mulick; 
or mulician, 

What wilt you give us? —N»> money, but 
the gileek: 1 wall give you the aninitrel, 
T Suakf{peare 

To Girex. v. a. [gligman, in saxon, 
is a mimnick or a droll | 

1. To incer; to gibe; to droll upon. 

I can geek upon occation Shakfpeare. 
Ì hayce teen you gieckiag or galling at tiis gen- 
tieman twice or thrice. Shakfpeare 

2. Jn ocotland it is {till retained, and 
fignifies to tool or fpend time idly, with 

o fomething of mimi kry or drollery. 


To Green. v.n. ‘Vo thine with heat or 
politi. 4 know not che original notion 
of this word: it may be of the fame race 
with glow or witi gleam. I have not re- 
Maiked it in any other place. 

Thofe w to labour 
The fweaty fo.ge, who edge the crooked fcythe, 
Bend ftubborn ftecl, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcun’s aid Prior. 

GLEET. n. / [It is written by Skinner 
glitt, and derived from glidan, Saxon, 
to run foftly.] A fanious ooze; a thin 
ichor running from a fore. 

A herd dry elchar, without citner matter or 
gleet. Wife man’s Surgery 

Zo GLEET. v. n. [from the noun. ]. 

1. [o drip or ooze with a thin fanious 
liquor. 

His chumb being infamed and fwellcd, I made 
an incifion into itto the bone: this not only bled, 
but g/eeted a tew drops. Wijeman. 

2. To run lowly. 

Vapours rail by the fun make clouds, which 
are carricd up and down the atmofpnere, till 
they hit againit the mountainous places of the 

_ globe, and by this concuihiun are condenfed, and 
fo gleet down the caverns uf thefe mountains, 
whofe inner parts, being hoilow, attord them a 
bafon. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Gur’ery. adj. [from glet.) Ichorous; 
thinly fanious 

It the fleih lofe its ruddincfs, and tie matte 
ehange to be thin and g/ecty, you may tufpect it 
corrupting. Wifeman 

Gren. n.f- [gleann, Erfe.] A valley; 
a dale; a depreflion between two hills. 

From me his tnadding mind is tait, 

And woves the widow's daughter of the gler. 
Spenfer. 

Grew, n.f. [yluten, Latin.} A vifcous 
tcment made by diffolving the fkins of 
animals in boiling water, and drying the 

‘ gelly. See GLUE. 

GLIB. adj. [from aio. Skinner.] 

t. Smooth; flippery ; fo formed as to be 
eahly moved. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to fuftain their 
parts, nor any thing to cement them: the parts 

being g/t and continually in motion, fall of from 

one another, which way foever gravity inclines 
them. Burnet's Theory 

Habbakkuk brought him a fmouth ftres.g rope 
eompactly twited together, with a nuofe that 

_ flipt as g/ib as a birdcatcher's gin. — eirbuthnor. 

2. Smooth; voluble, 


GLI 


I want tha: g/io and cfly art 
To fpeak and purpule not, fince what I well in- 
tend, 
[ll do't before I ipeak. Stahforare’s King Lear. 
There was never to mach g/d nonfenfe put to- 
gether in well founding Englith Locke 
Now Curl his hop trom rubbith drain: ; 
Tiree genuine tomes of Swiit’s rimimi: 
And then, to make them pafs the g'ibher, 
Revis'd by Tivbald, More, and Cibher 
Be fure he’s a fue fpuken man ; 
Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tungue ran 


Sw:ft. 
Guia. vn. f. 

The Trith have from the Scythians mantles and 
long gibs; which is a thick curled buth of hair 
hanging down uver their cyes, and monft-oufly 
difguiing them Spenfer on be'and. 


To Guia. v. a. [fromthe adjective.] To 


callrate. 

[ll geld them all: fourteen they mhall not fee, 
To bring falle generations; they are cohcirs, 
And I had rather.g@b mytelf, than they 
Should not produce fair iffue. Shakjpeare. 

Gusty. adv. [from glib.] Smoothly ; 
volubly. 

Many who would ftartle at an oath, whofe Ro- 
maclis as well as confcience recoil at an ob{cenity, 
do yet {lide g.sh/y into a detraction. 

Gervernment of the Tongue 
Gii'sness. n. f [trom ¢/d.] Smooth- 
nefs; flipperinefs. 

A polifh’a ice-like g/idnefs doth enfold 
Tue rock. Chiprian’s O.tyffey. 

The tongue is the mutt ready ror motion ot 
any member, necds not fu much as the Hexure 
of a joint, and by accefs of humouis acquires a 
giton fs tov, the more to facilitate its moving. 

Government of the Tongue. 
To GLIDE. v.n. [givoan, Saxon; glijden, 
Dutch. ] 


1. To flow gently and filently. 
By cat, among the dufty vallies g/ide 
The filver ttreams of Jordan’s ery lial fuod. 
Farrfux. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 


Swift. 


In double ftrcams the briny waters glide. Dryd 
Juft before tne confines of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her filent foad. Dryd. 


Where firay the Mufes, in what lawn or grove ? 
In thofe fair helds wnere facred Ifs glides, 
Or cife where Cam his windisg vales divides. 
Pope. 
2. To pafs on without change of ftep. 
Ye gliding gholts, permit me to relate 
The myftick wonders of your flent ttate. 
Dryden’s deneid. 
3- To move fwiftly and {moothly along. 
If one of mean attairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Giide thither in a day ? Shakfpeare’s Cymb. 
Shoals of filh, with fins and thining fcales, 
G ‘ide under the green wave. Milton. 
He trembl'devery limb, and felt a finart 
As if cold Reel had g/aled through his heart. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Al! things are beheld as in a haty motion, 
where the objects only glide before the eye and 
difappear. Dryden 
Grider. nf [from the verb,] Wapili 
a&t or manner of paffing fmoothly. 
Ahout tis neck 
A green and gilded tnake had wreath'd itfelf, 
Who, with her head nimble in tureats, approach’d 
The opening cf his mouth; but fuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink?d itfelF, 
And with indented géides dil flip away 
Into a buth. É Shakjpeare’s As you like it. 
GLIDER. n. f. [from glides] One that 
glides. 
The glaunce into my heart did glide; 4 
Hey ho the glider ; 
Therewith my foul was tharply gride, 
Such wounds foon waaen wider. 
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Gire. n. f. [xliz, Saxon. See Greex.] 


Adineer; a dicot; a flout. Mur now 
in ufe. 

Where’s the baftard’s-braves, and Charlea his 
glikes. 


Zo GLUMMER. v.n. [ glimmer, Donith, 
to fhine; glimmen, Dutch, to glow.) 
1. To Mine faintly, 
The weit yet glimners with fome freaks of 
aay. Shakjpeure, 
The truth appears fo naked on my fide, 
That any purbsind eye may find it out. 
— And on my fide it is fo weil apparei'd, 
So clear, fo thining, and fo evident, 
That it will gumer through a biind man’s eye. 
Shak/peare, 
For there notwilight of the fun's dull ray 


Stat peare, 


Glimmers upon the pure and native day. Cowley. 
Ott in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her. Ailton. 


See’it thou yon’ dreary plain, forlorn anc wild, 
The featof defolation, vuidof light, 

Save whatthe gimme ing of tocie livid limes 

Cafts pale and eread?ul ? Milton's Par, Lo, 
The facred influence 

OFf light appears, and from the walls of heav’n 

Shoots far into the bofoin of dim night 

A glimmering dawn. Milten's Par. Loft. 

Through tnefe fad hades this chaos in my foul, 

Some feeds of light at length begin to roll; 

The ring motion of an infant ray, 

Shot glimmering tarough the cloud, and promis’d 
day. Prior. 

Oft by the winds, extinét the fignal Jies ; 

Or imother’d in the géimm'ring focket dies. 
Gay’s Trivia, 

When rofy morning g/immer'd o’er the dules, 

He drove to patture all tne lutty males. Pope, 
2. Tobe perceived imperfetily ; to appear 
faintly. 

On the way the baggage poft-boy, who had 
becn at Court, got a glimmering Who they were. 

Watton. 

The pagan priethood was always in the diuidss 
and there was a perceivable glimmering of ths 
Jewilh rites in it, though much corrupted. Swift, 

Gummer. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Faint fplendour ; weak light. 
2. A kind of foffil. 

The leffer maffes that are lodged in fparry and 
ftony bodies, dilpertedly, from their Mining and 
glimmering, were an inducemen: to the writers 
of foffils to give thofe bodics the name of mica 
and glimmer, Woodward on Fofpls. 

Stones which are compofgd of plates, that arg 
generally piain and parallel, and that are flexible 
and elattick : talc, cathilver, or g/immer, of which 
there are three forts, the yellow or golden, the 
white or filvery, and the black, Moodward, 

Guinmepse. n. fe [glimmen, Dutch, to 
glow. } 
te A weak faint light. 
Such vaftioom in nature, 
Only to fhine, yet {carce to contribute 
Each orb a g!mpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Duwn to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them. Milton, 
Thoufunds of things, which now either wholly 
cfcape our apprehentions, cr which our fhort- 
fighted rcafon having got fume faint géimp/e of, 
we, in the dark, grope after. Locke. 
. A quick flafhing light. 
Ligt as the Ligntningglimpje they ran? Militan. 
My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain de- 
fies, 
My manhuad, long milled hy wand’ring fires, 
Follow’d falfe lights; and when their gs mpje was 
gone, 
My pride {truck out new fpangles of her own. 
Dryden, 


lv 


3. Tranfitory luftre. 
There no dear g/:mpfe of the fur:’s lovely face 
Strikes through the jolid darknets of the place. 
Cowley, 


GLI 


Tf T, cclettial fire, in anght 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratified thy thought, 
One glimp/e of glory to my ifue give : 
Grac’d for the little time he has to live. Dryden. 
4. Short fleeting enjoyment. 

If, while this wearicd Acth draws fleeting 

breath, 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death, 
Tf haply be thy will that I thould know 
Giimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxicus Woe ; 
From now, from initant now, great fire, dilpel 
The clouds tnat prefs my foul. Prior. 
Ş. A fhort tranfitory view. 

O friends! 1 hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hatting this way, and now by g/imp/e difcern 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the hade: Milton. 

Some Gad punifheth excmplarily in this world, 
that we might have a tafte or grmp/fe of his pre- 
fent juttice. Hakewill. 

A man ufed to fuch fort of reflections, fees as 
much at one g/impfe as would requiie a leng dif- 
courfe to lay before another, and make out in 
one entire and gradual deduction. Locke. 

What should I do! while here I was enchain’d, 
No glimpse of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden. 
6. The exhibition of a faint refemblance. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a g/impfe 
of. Shakfpeare. 
To Gus TEN. v. n. [glittan, German. ] 
To thine; to fparkle with light. 

Toc bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the g/ifening 
carth, 
With looks of dumb defpair. Thomfon 

The ladies cycs g/ijlened with pleafure. 

Richardfon's Pamela. 
littan, German; 
To fhine; to be 


To GLI'STER. ™: n. 
glificren, Dutch. ] 
bright. 
The wars flame moft in fummer, and the hel- 
mets gifler brightett in the fairett funfhine. 
Spenferon Ireland. 
Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up ina glijiering grict, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shak/{peare. 
The golden fun 
Gallops the zodiack in his gij ring coach. Shat/. 
Allthat e//fertis not gold. Shakfpeare. 
You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day,than all 
Bile that e/ifier’d in Whitehall. Ben Fonfon. 
When the fun fhone upon the fhields of gold 
and biafs the mountains e/itered therewith, and 
fhined like lamps of fie. 1 Maccabees 
It confilted not of rubies, yet the {mall pieces 
of it were of a pleafant redih colour, and g/iffered 
prettily. Boyle. 
GLi'sTER. n. f. [properly written clyfer, 


CEUTTER, Heij: [from the verb.] Iuitre; 


GLO 


In giitt'ring (cencs, o'er her own heart fevete : 
In crowds culletcd; and in courts fincere. 
Young. 


bright fhow ; {plendour. 
Clad 
With what permiffive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falle gitter. Milton. 
Flourith not too much upon the pitter of for- 
tunc, for fear there fhould be too much alloy in 
it. Collier on Pride. 
Take away this meafure from our drefs and 
habits, and all is turned into fuch paint and g/r’- 
tery and ridiculous ornaments, ag aie a rcal 
fhame to the wearer. Lace. 


GLO 


Regions, to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, ts no morc 
Than what this garden is to all the carthy 
And all the fea; from one entire globae 
Stretch'’d into longitude. Milton's Par, Loj. 
Then form'd the moon 


Globofe, and ev'ry magnitude of Qars. Milon. 


tLoBo'siry. n.f. [trom globofe.] Sphe- 


ricity ; fphericalnefs. 

Why the fame eclipfe of the fun, whichis {cen 
to them thar live more cafteriy, when the fun is 
elevated fix degrees above the horizon, fhould be 
icen tu them that live one degree more weiterly, 
where the fun is but hve degrees above the husizon, 
and fo lower and lower proportionably, "till at lait 


it oppear not at all; noaccount can Le giver, but 
the globcfity of the carth. Ray on the Greation, 

Guo'sous. adj. [globo/us, Latin. Wher 
the accent is intenced to be on the lat 
fyltable, the word fhould be written 
globoje, when on the firi globous: I have 
transferred hither a paflage of Ailton, 
in which this rule has been negleéted.] 
Spherical; :0und. 

Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this g/odofe earth in plain outf{pread ; 
Such are the courts of God! Afton. 

The biazen intlruments of death difcharge 
Horrible fumes, and turpid ttrcaming clouds ; 
Large g'ohoxs irons fly, or dreadful hifs, 

Singeing the atr. Philips. 

GLOBULAR. adj. { globulus, Lat.) Hav- 
ing the form of a {mall fphere ; round ; 
fphericai. 

The figure of the atoms of all vittble fluids 
feemeth to be plebular, there being no other 
heure fo weil fitted to the making of fluidity. 

Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, 

GLOBULA RIA. n. f. (Latin; globu- 
laire, French.) A flofculous flower. 

Miller. 

CLO'BULE. 2. f [globule, French ; 

globulus, Latin.} Such a {mall particle 

of matter as is of a globular or fpherical 


GLUTTERAND. Shining; fparkling. A 
participle ufed by Chaucer and the old 
Englith poets. This participial termi- 
nation is flill retained in Scotland. 

GLI'TTERINGLY. adv, [from glitter.] 

With fhining luflre. 


To Gioar. v.a. [gloeren, Dutch. } 
t. To fguint; to look afkew. Skinner. 


2. In Scotland, acu 
gloarand guean. 


to ftare: what a 


To Groat. v. n. [This word I conceive 
to be ignorantly written for g/oar.} 
To call fide glances as a timorous lover. 

Teach every grace to {mile in your behalf, 
And her deluding eyes to glat for you. Rowe. 

Gro'Barp, n. f. [from glow.] A glow- 
worm. 

GLo'BATED. adj. [from ghbe.] Formed 
in hape of a globe; {pherical; fphe 
roidical. 


GLOBE. n. f. [glrle, French; glotus, 
Latin. } 

1. A fphere; a ball; a round body; a 
body of which every part of the fuiface 
is at the fame diftance from the centre. 

2. ‘Ihe terraqueous bai, 

The youth, whofe fortune the vaft globe obcy’d, 


U 


Finding his royal enemy bctray`d, 

Wept at his fall, Stepney. 
Where God declares his intention to give do- 

minion, he meant that he would make a fpecics 

of creatures that thould have dominion over the 

other (pecies of this terrettrial gbe. Locke 


. A fphere in which the various regions 


of the earth are geographically de- 
picted, or in which the coníitellations 
are laid down according to their places 


figure ; as the red particles of the blood, 
which fwim ina tran{parent ferum, and 
are eafily difcovered by the microfcope. 
Vhefe will attract one another when 
they come within a due diftance, and 
unite like the fpheres of quickiilver. 
é Quincy. 
The hailtlones have opaque globules of {now in 
their centre, to intercept the light within the halo. 
Newfon's Opticks. 


Blood confits of red globules, fwimming i 

ae D a e a s G ee mW a 

from zriluie | see CLYSTER, Tints m the ky. thin liquor called ferum: the CA globules are 

written wrong even by Brown. The aftraluger who fpells the flars, elaflick, anc will break ; the veffels which admit 

Now enters Buth with new fate airs, Muitakes his g/che, and in her brighter eye the {miller globule, cannot admit the greater with- 

His lordthip’s premicr minifter ; Interprets heaven’s phy fognomy. Cleaves ard cut a difesie. -dr butknot on Aliments, 
And who, in all profound affairs, Theie are tne ftars, Gro'svuLous, adj. Tfrom } 

Is held as needfulas his gi/fer, Swift. But raife thy tuought from fente, nor think to fud i as globule. | In 


form of a fmal. {phere ; round. 
The whitencfs of fuch globulons particles pro- 
ceed: from tne atr included in the froth. hov/e, 
lo Gio MERKATE. v. a. [ glomero, Latii. ] 
To gather into a ball or fyhere. A 
filamentous fubtance gathered into a 
ball.is faid to be ylomerated, but difcone 
tinuous particles are conglobuted. 
GLOMEKA TION. 2. f. [glomeratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of forming into a ball os 
{phere. 
2. A body formed into a ball. 
The rainbow coniiteth of a glomeration of 


{mall drops, which cannot fall but froni the ai 
that is very low. Rate 


J = ° 
GLOMEROUVS., ad;. [ glon:crofus, Latin. 


Gathered into a bali or fphere, as a ball 
of thread. 


Choler is the natural g/itery or one excretion 
whereby nature excludeth another; which de- 
feending daily unto the bowels, extimulates thofe 
parts, and cxcites them unto expulfion. 


Such figures as are in g/obes defigu’d. Creech: 
4. A body of foldievs drawn tato a circle. 
Him round 

A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d, 

With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. 

Milton. 

Grose Amaranth, or everlafling flower. 

a. f. Lamarantheides.} A flower. Milier. 
Grose Daify. n.f- A kind of flower. 
Grose Fih. an. f. A kind of orbicular 

fM. 
GrosEt Ranunculus, n. f. {helleboro-ra- 

nunculus.) A plant. Miller. 
Grose Thiflle. n, f. [carduus orbiculatus. ] 

A? plant. Miller. 
GLOBĽO'SE. adj. [ globofus, Latin. ] Sphe- 


rical; round. 


Brown, 


To GLITTER, v. n. [slrerman, Saxon. ] 
3. To fhine; to exhibit luftre ; to gleam, 
Steel gloffes are more refplendent than the like 
plates of brafs, and fo is the g/irtering of a blade 
/3acon’s Phyf. Rem, 

Before the battle joins, from afar 

The ficld yct glitters with the pomp of war. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Scarce had’ft thou time t’ untheath thy con- 

qu'ting blade ; 
It did but glitter, and the rebels fled. Granville. 
2. Tobe {pecious; to be ftriking. 

On the one hand fet tbe molt g/itrering temp- 
tations to difcord, and on the other the difmal 
eficéts of it, Decay of Piety. 


GLO 


If there be nothing fo glorisus a9 doing goode 
if there is nothing that makes us fo like to God, 
then nothing can be fo glorious in the ufe of our 
moncy, as to ule it all in works of love and good- 
ncis. Laow. 


GLo'riousry. adv. [from glorious.] 
Nobly ; fplendidly ; illuftrioufly. 


GLO 


At opening your cyes, enter upon the day with 
thank(piving for the prefervation of you the lait 
night, with the y/arrheation of God for the works 
of the creation. Taylor. 

fo GLO'RIFY. v. a. [glorifer, Freuch ; 
glorifico, Latin, | 
t. To procure honour or praife to one. 


GLO 


GLOOM. n. A [zlomang, Saxon, twi- 
light.] 
1. Imperfe& darknefs; difmalnefs; ob- 
{curity ; defect of light. 
Glowing embers through the room, 


Teach light to counterfeit a g/som, Milton 


This the fear, 
That we muft change for heav’n? This mourn- 
ful gloom, 
For that ccleftial light? Miltows Paradife Lop. 
The ttill night, not now, as cre men fell, 
Wholefome, and cool, and mild; but with black 
air 
Accompany'd ; with daimps, and dreadful gloom. 
Milton. 
Now warm in love, now with’ ring in thy bloom, 
Loft in a convent’s folitary e/oom. Pope. 
2. Cloudinefs of afpect ; heavinefs of mind ; 
fullennefs. 
To Gioom, v.n. [from the noun.) 
1. Vo fhine obfcurely, as the twilight. 


This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
His glift'ring armour made 
A little glvoming light much like a thade. Spenfer. 
Searcely had Phoebus in the g/oominy east 
Yet harneffed his hery footed team. Spenfer, 


Two fuch filver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in. SAak/p. 
Juttice is their virtuc : that alone 
Mukes them fit ture, and glorifies tne throne. 
Daniel, 


2. To pay honour or praife in worfhip. 


God ıs giorifed when fuch his excellency, above 
all things, is with dus admiration acknowledged. 
Hooker. 
This form and manner of glorifying God was 
not at that time Arit begun; but reccived long 
before, and alledged at that time as an argument 
for the truth. Hooker. 
Good fellow, tell us here the circumftance, 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Shak/p, 
All nations thall g/orify thy name. Pjalms, 
Our bodies with which the apoftle conunands 
us to glorify God, as well as with our fouls. 
Duty of Man. 
This is the perfection of every thing, to attain 
its true and proper end ; and the end of all thefe 


They infpire with thofe celeftial Humes, which 
Shine fo glorfoufly in their works. Dryden, 
Great wits lometimes may g/orioufly offend, 

And rife to faults true criticks dare not mend. 
Dope. 


Guo'ry. n. f. [gloire, French; gloria, 


Latin. Among the old poets it was 
ufed fometimes as one fyllable, g/ore.] 


t. Praife paid in adoration. 


Giory to God in the higheft. Luke, 


2. The felicity of heaven prepared for 


thofe that pleafe God. 
Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and 
afterwards receive me into thy glory, Pfabns. 
Then enter into g/ory, and refume 
His feat at God's right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
It is hardly poffible for you to befcech and in- 
treat God to make any one happy in the higheft 


2. To be cloudy ; to be dark. 


cnjoyments of his g/cry to all eternity, and yet be 
3- To be melancholy ; to be fullen. 


gifts and endowments, which God hath given us, troubled to fee him enjoy the much fmaller gifts 


Goo'mity. adv. [from gloomy. ] He see telat ave tol Tillotfon. of God, în this thort and low {tate of human life. 
1. Obfcurely ; dimly ; without perfe& EAA Et Prt A ak 
SS See yb P Whomfocver they find to be moft licentious of H if ; i 

light ; difmally. life, defperate in all parts of difobedience and re- | 3- Honour ; praile ; fame ; renown ; cele- 


2. Sullenly ; with cloudy afpe ; with bellious ditpofition, him they fet up and glorify. brity. 


dark intentions ; not cheerfully. 
Sce, he comes: how gloomi/y he looks! Dry. 


Spenjer oa Ireland, 
No chymif yct the clixir got, 
But glorifies his pregnant pot, 


Think it no glory to fwell in tyranny. Sidney. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceafeth to enlarge itfelf, 


(zloomily retir’d the fpider lives. Themfon, 
Groo'miness. n. f. [from gloomy. ] 
t. Want of light; obfcurity ; imperfea 
light ; difmalnefs. 
2. Want of cheerfulnefs; clondinefs of 
look ; heavinefs of mind; melancholy, 
Neglect (preads gloominefi upon their humour, 
and makes them grow tullen and inconverfable, 
Collier of the Spleen, 
The gloominefs in which fomctimes the minds 
of the beit men are involved, very often tands in 
necd of fuch little incitements to mirth and 
laughter as are apt to ditperfe melancholy. 
Addi fer, 


li by the way to him befall, 


Till by broad fpreading it difperfe to nought. 
Some odoriferous thingy-or med’cinal. 


Shak/peare’s Henry vt. 
And with that word and warning foon was 
dight, 
Each foldier longing for near coming g/ory. 
Fairfax, 
Ifracl’s bright fceptre far lefs glory brings, 
There have been fewer friends on earth than 
kings. Cowley. 
Can we imagine that neither the ambition of 
Princes, or intereft, or gain in private perfons, or 
curiofity and the defire of knowledge, or the 
glury of difcoveries, could ever move them in that 
endicis ume to try their fortunes upon the fea. 
Burnet, 
Your fex's g/ory "tis to fhine unknown, 
Of all applaute, be fondeft of your own. Young. 


4. Splendour ; magnificence. 
Solomon, in all lis g/ory, was not array’d like 
one of thete. Matthew. 
Treated foill, chas’d from your throne, 
Returning, you adorn the town; 
And with a brave revenge do thow 
Their gery went and came with you. Waller, 
Ariitotle fays, that fhould a man under ground 
converic with works of art, and be afterwards 
brought up into the open day, and fee the fevcral 
glorics of the heaven and carth, he would pro- 
nounce them the works of God. iddifon’s Spe. 


Şe Luftre; brightnefs. 
Now flecping ducks on their foft fleeces lie; 
The moon, ferene in g/ory, mounts the fky. Pope. 
From opening ikies may Qucaming gleriss 
fhine, 
And faints embrace thee with a love like mince. 
Pope. 
6. A circle of rays which furrounds the 
heads of faints in picture. 


It is not a converting but a crowning grace 3 
fuch an ane as irradiates, and puts a circle of 
glory about the head of him upon whom it dc- 
(cends. South?s Sermons. 

A fmile plays with a furprifing agreeablencfs 
inthe eye, breaks out with the brightef dif- 
tinétion, and fits like a géory upon tle counte- 
nance. Collier of the Afpet. 


Donne, 


4. Toexalt to glory in heaven ; to raife to 
celeftial beatitude. 

If God be glorifed in him, God fhal) alfo 
evrify him in himlclf, and thall Qraightway 
glorify iim. Sohn, 

Whom he juftitied, them be alfo glorified. 

Romans. 

The members of the church remaining, being 
perfectly fanctined, fhall be eternally glorified ; 
then thall the whole church be truly and per- 
featly holy. Pearfon, 

The foul, being immortal, will, at fome time 

Guoo'my. ad}. [from gloom. | or other, refume its body again in a glorified man- 

1. Obfcure; imperfectly illuminated; al. } ner- yl feos Parergon, 

molt dark ; difmal for want of light. GLO‘/RIOUS. adj. [gloriofus, Latin; 
Thefe were from without glorieux, French. ] 


The growing miferies, which Adam faw ) tle r 5 M i 
Already in part, though hid in g/oomiefl hade, ‘4 ba ae me, oud; haughty ; oftenta 
¢ e 


Te forrow abandon'd.  Miltows Puradije Lof. y 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowfy god, Cilorious followers, who make themfelves as 
Whole gloomy manfion nor the rifing fun, trumpets of the commendation of thofe they 
Nor fetting vifits, nor the hgitfume noon. follow, taint bufinefs for want of fecrecy. Bacon. 
Duyiten’s Fables They that are g/srisus mutt needs be fadtious ; 
The fu: face of the earth is clearer ur gloomier, for all bravery flands upon comparifons, Bacon, 
2. Noble; illuftiiouss; excellent, It is 


jutt asthe fun is bright or more overcalt. Pope. l 
2. Dark of complexion. frequently uled by theological writers, 
to exprefs the brightnefs of triumphant 


That fur feld 
Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flow’rs, fandity rewarded in heaven 
Let them know that thou art Lord, the only 


Hericlfa fairer flow’r by giaomy Dis 
Ee crd: WE oat a A God, and g/orions over the whole world. Danicl. 
He is glorious in refpe&t of the brightnefs and 


3- Sullen; melancholy ; cloudy of look ; 
fplendor of his celettial body, mill made more 


heavy of heart. : ae 
LO'RIED. adj. from clory. atin ee georious and majcilick by the authority which his 
i J [ aie ] ee! Father hath committed to him of univerfal Judge. 


ous ; honourable ; decorated with glory ; Neljon 
dignitied with hononrs. Not in ufe. Impartial juttice holds her equal fecales, 
Old refped "Till thronger virtue does the weight incline; 

As I fuppofe, toward your once yor y"d friend, It over thee thy glorious foe prevails, 

Aly fok, now captivate, hither hath inform’d He now acfends the caufe that once was thine. 

Your younger feet, while mine cat buck with Prior. 
A BSc Let os remember we are Cato’s friends, 

Came lagging after. And act like men who claim that g/orions title. 

LORIFICA'TION. n. f. Aiddifon’s Cato. 


x ae She muf Rand amongt the firit fervants of 
i French, from slorify-] God, and be g’or:ous among thofe that have 
i giving glory. 4 


Milton's Aganifies 


[ glorification, 
The act of 


7+ Pride ; boaftfulnefs ; arrogance. 
Vo. t fought the good fight. Law. By the vain g/ory of men they entered into the 
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GLO 


world, and therefore hall they come fhortly to an 
end. Wifdom. 

On death-beds fome in confcious glory lic, 
Since of the door in the mode they de. Young. 

8. Generous pride. 

The fuccefs of thole wars was too notable to 
he unknown to your ears, to which all worthy 
fame hath ploy tocome unto. ‘ Sidney. 

To Gro’ry. v. n. [glorior, Latin.) To 


boaft in; to be proud of. 

With like judgment glorying when he had 
happened to do athing well, as when he had 
pertormed fome notable mifchicf. Sidney. 

They were wont, in the pride of their own 
proceccings, to glory, that whereas Luther did 
but blow away the roof and Zuinglius batter but 
the wails of popith fupcı ition, the laft and hard- 
ef work of all remained, which was to raze up the 
very ground and foundation of popery. Hoster. 

Let them look they g/ory not in mifchief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of grcat men ; 
For then my guilticis blood muft cry againit.them. 
Shakjpeare. 

Your g/orying is nat good. t Corinthians, 

Thou halt fecn mount Atlas, 
While Rorms and tempefts thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their, billows at its fecr, 
It stands unmov’d, and glories in its height. 
sdddifon's Cato. 

This title of frecholder is what I molt g/ay in, 
and what moft effectually calls to my mind the 
happinefs of that government under wnich I live. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 

If others may glory in their birth, why may 
not we, whofe parents were culled by God to 
attend on him at his altar ? Atterbury. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no 
one therefore fhould g/ory in his profperity. 

Clarif. 
To Giose. v. a. To flatter ; to collogue. 
Hanmer. See To Groze. 
GLOSS. n. f. [yrdoce; glofe, French. ] 
1. A {cholium ; a comment. 

They never hear fentence, which mentioneth 
the word or {cripture, but forthwith their g/2/Jes 
upon it are the word preached, the fcripture ex- 
plain’d, or delivered unto us in termons. Hocker. 

If then all fouls, both good aud bad, do teach, 
With gen’ral voice, that fouls can never dic ; 
Tis not man’s flatt’ring g/o/s, but nature’s {pecch, 
Which, like Gud’s oracles, can never lie. 

Davies. 

Some mutter at certain paffages therein, by 
putting ill géoffes upon the text, and taking with 
the left hand what {í offer withthe right. ffoqwe/. 

All this, without a gfs or comment, 

He could unriddle in a monent. Hudibras 

In many places he has perverted my meaning 
by his gifes, and interpreted my words into 
blaiphemy and bawdry, of which they were not 
guilty. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

Tucy give the feandal, and the wife difeern ; 
Their gioffes teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden. 

Expiaining the text in fhort g/offesy was AC- 
curftus’s method. Baker on Learning. 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they craw, 
Large as the fields themfelves, and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their g/o//es are. Pope. 

2. Superficial luftre. In this fenfe it feems 
to have another derivation; it has per- 
haps fome affinity to ghu. 

Has iron coat all over-grown with ruft, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 
W hole glittering g/o/s dark’ned with filthy duf. 


Spenfer. 
You are a fectarv, 
That ’s the plain truth: your painted g/e/s dil- 


covers, 
To men that underitand you, words and weak- 
nefs. Súaklpeure. 


Go'den opinions from all forts of people, 
Witch would be worn now in their newelt g/ofs. 
Shukfpeare. 
The doubt will be whether it will polith fo 
well; for ficel w/offes are murc refplendent than 
pistes of brats, Bacon. 
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Weeds that the wind did tofs 
The virgins wore : the youths, woven coats, that 
caft a faint cim giofs, 

Like that of oil Caspman's Tiads 
It was the colour of devotion, giving a lufie 
to reverence, and a glefs to humility. South. 
Groves, hclds, and meadows, are at any {cafon 
pleafant to look upon; but never fo much as in 
the opening of the fpring, when tney are all new 

and frefh, with their ttt g/ofs upon them. 
b } «Iddifon’s SpeEFator 
3. An interpretation artfully fpecious ; a 
{pecious reprefentation. This fenfe 


feems to partake of both the former. 
Power painters oft with filly pocts join, 
To fill the world with trange but vain conceit ; 
One biings the ttuff, the other itamps the coin, 
Which breeds nought elfe but g/offes of deceit. 
Sidney 
It is no part of my fecret meaning to draw 
you herehy into hatred, or to fet upon the face 
of this cautc any fairer g/ofs than the naked truth 
doth attord. Heoker, Preface. 
He feems with forged quaint conceit 


To fet a gl/o/s upon his bad intent. Skakfpeare. 
The common g'i ~ 
OF theologians. Mitton. 
To Gross. v. n. [glofer, French, from the 
noun. | 


t. To comment. 

Thou detain’tt Brifcis in thy bands, 

By prieitly ¢/cfmg on the gods commands. Dryd. 
2. To make fly remarks, 
Her equals frit oblerv’d her growing zeal, 
And laughing g/s/s’/, that Abra, ferv'd fo well. 
FP. ror. 
To GLoss. v. a. 
t. To explain by comment. 

In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws, 

Affurances, big as g/ofs’d civil laws. Dorne. 
2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or 
reprefentation. 

Is this the paradife, in defcription whereof fo 
much g/efing and deceiving eloquence iath been 
fpent? Hooker's Sermons. 

Do I not reafon wholly on your condué ? 
You have the art to g//s the foulett caufe. Phiips. 


3. To embellith with fuperficial luftre. 
But thou, who lately of the common ftrain 
Wert one of us, if still thou doft retain 
The fame ill nahbits, the fame follies too, 
Glofs'd over only with a faint-like fhow, 
Then I retume the freedom which I gave, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and {till a fave. 
Dryden's Perfius. 
GLO'SSARY. n. Celofarium, Latin; 
glofaire, French.] A didtionary of 
obicure or antiquated words. 
According to Varro, when delubrum was ap- 
plicd toa place, it fignifed fuch a one, in 7:0 
dei fimulachrum dedicatum efi; and allo in the old 


loffaries. Seilling fleet. 
1 could add another word to the glyff y. 
Baker 


Guossa'Ttor. n. f- [glffateur, French, 
from glofs.] A writer of gloffes; a 
commentator. 

The reafon wiy the affertion of a fingle judge 
does not prove the exiftence of judicial adts, is 
becaufe his office is to pronounce judgment, and 
not to become an evidence: but why may not 
the fame be faid of two judges? Therefore, in 
this retpeat, the gloffater’s opinion muft he falfe. 

Ay! fe. 

Guo'sser. a. f. [glofarius, Latin. } 

1. A fcholiaft ; a commentator. 

2. A polither. 

Gro'sstvess. n. f. [from glfy.] Smooth 
polith; fuperticial lnitre. 

Their furfaces had a (moothnefs and gloffine/s 
much furpafing whatever 1 had obferved in 
maine or common falt. Hoyle. 
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GLO'SSOGRAPHER. n. [yrdzou and 
yeafue] A {cholialt ; a commentator, 
G Lo'ssOGRAPHY. n. /. [yrdooa and yedOur J 
Phe writing of commentaries. 
Guo'ssy adj. [from glofs.] Shining; 
{moothly polithed. 
There came towards us a perfon of place; he 


had on him a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind 
of water-cambict, of an excellent azure colour, 


far more g/of/y than ours. Bacon. 
The reft entire 
Shone with a g/o//y tcurf. Milton, 


His furcoat was a bearfkin on his back ; 
His iair bung long behind, and g/offy raven black: 
Dryden. 
Myfclf will fcarch our planted grounds az 
home, 
For downy peaches and the g/offy plum. Dryden, 


GLOVE. a. /. [g'ope, Saxon, from 
klaffue, Danih, to divide] Cover of 
the hands. 


‘They Hew about like chaff i’ th’ wind; 3 

Fur halle fume left their mafks behind, 
Some coud not flay their géoves to find. $ 
Drayton. 


White glsucs were on his hands, and on his head 


A wreath of laurel. Dryden. 


To Grove. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover as with a glove. 
My limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enraged with 
grief, 
Are thrice themfelves: hence therefore, thou 
nice crutch ; 
A {caiy gauntlet now, with joints of feel, 
Muft glove this hand. Stacfp ares Henry iv. 
The next he preys on is her palm, 
That alm’ner of tranfpiring balın ; 
So loft, ’tis air but once remov’d; 
Tender as ’twere a jelly g/ov'd. Cleavetand, 


Gio'ver.n. f. {from glvve.] One whofe 
trade is to make or {cll gloves. 

Does he not wear a great round beard like 

a giover’s paring knife ? Shakfpeare, 


To Guiour. v. n. [A low word of which 
I find no etymologv.] To pout; to 
look fullen. It is till nfed in Scotland. 

She lurks in midit of all her den, and ftreaks 
From out a ghaftly whulpool all her necks, 
Where, géowring round herr. Ck, to ith the falls. 

Chapman, 

Glouting with fullen fpight, the fury fhook 

Her ciotted locks, and blatted with cach lvok. 
Garth. 


To GLOW. v. n. [glopan, Saxon ; 
gloeyen, Dutch. J 
1. Fo be heated fo as to fhine without 


flame. 
Burt fithence filence Ieffeneth not my fire, 
Bur told it Hames, and hidcen it coes glow, 
l will reveai what ye fo much defire. Spenfer. 
His goudly eyes, 
Thato’cr the files and mufters of the war 
Have g/ow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now 
turn 
Their office upon a tawny front. Shakfpeare. 
Kunigund, wife to the empcror Heiry 11. to 
fhow her innucency, did take feven p/owing irons, 
one after another, in ker bare hands, and had 
thereby no harm. Hakewilt, 
Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as glowing iton with fre. 
Milton, 


2. To burn with vehement heat. 
Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
The mettlead fteeds, when from their noftrils flows 
The feorching fire that in their entrails g/ows, — 
= Addifon’s Ovid. 
How op’ning heav’ns their happy regions Mov 
And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance 
glow. Smith 
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Fires that glow, 
Shricks of woe. 
3. To feel heat of body. 
Did not his temples gw 
In the fame fultry winds and {corching heats ? 
Addifon's Cato, 
The cord flides fwiftly through his glowsng 


Pope. 


hands. Guay, 
4. To exhibit a rong bright colour. 
With (mile that g/oro'd 
Celeitial rofy red, love’s proper huc. Milton. 


Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays. 
Dryden, 
A malicious joy, 
Whole red and hery beams caft through your 
vifage 
A glowing pleafure. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
From the mingled ftrength of hade and light, 
A new creation tifes to my fight; 
Such heav'nly figures from his pencil fow, 

So warm with life his blended colours g/stw, 
Admitt the foft varicty I’m loft. Ad.difon, 
Like th’ ethereal g'otw’d the green expanfe. 

Savage, 
Fair ideas How, 
Strike in the fketch, or in the piure glow, 
Pope. 
Not the fair fruit that on yen branches g/ozus, 
With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun beltows, 
Can move the god. Pope. 
Each pleating Blount thall endlefs {miles beftuw, 
And fair Belinda’s bluth for ever g/ow. Pope. 
Here clearer flars gw round the frozen pole, 
Pope. 
5. To feel paffion of mind, or activity of 
fancy. 


You ftrive in vain 
To hide your thoughts from him, who knew tov 
well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. Addifon. 
Forc’d compliments and formal bows 
Will thew thec juft above negleA ; 
The fire with which thy lover glows, 
Will fettle into cold refpect. Prior. 
Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft intpirc 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fre. Prior. 
Let the gay confcience of a life well fpent 
Calm ew’ry thought, infpirit ev'ry grace, 
Gow in thy heart, and fmile upon thy face. 


Pope. 
With furies furrounded, 
Detpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he g/ows, 
Amid Rinodope’s fnows. Pope. 


So perith all, whofc breafts ne'er learn'd to 
plow 
For others guod, or melt at others woe. 
To praife is always hard, 
When real virtue fires the glowing bard. Lewis. 
6. To rage or burn as a paffion. 

A fre which every windy paffion blows; 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it g/ows. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
When crept into aged veins, 
Love flowly burns, and long remains; 
It glows, aud with a fullen hear, 
Like fire jn logs, it warms us long. Shadwell 


To Giow. v. a. To make hot fo as to 
fhine. Not in ufe 
On cach fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd fans, whofe wind din feem 
To glow the delicate checks which they did cool. 
Shak/pcare. 
Grow. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Shining heat. 
2. Vehemence of paffion. 


3. Brightnefs or vividnefs of colour. 
The pale complexion of true love, 
And the red y/ctw of {corn and proud difdain. 
Shak{peare. 
© A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 
y Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. Pepe. 
$ Such as {uppofe that the great tile might hp- 
| pily be blended with the ornamental, that the 
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fimple, grave, and majettic dignity of Raffaelle 
could unite wita the g/ow and bufle of a Paulo, 
or LTintorcr, are totally miftaken: Reynolds. 
Gro'wworM. n. f. [glow and worm] A 
fmall creeping grub with a luminous tail, 
The honey bags Real fromthe numbic bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the ficry g/owaworm's eyes. 
Shak{peare. 
The glowwerm fhews the mattin to bencar, 
And ‘gins to pale his inche Kual fire. Shat/peare. 
A great light diowneth a (maller that it cannot 
be feen; as the fun that of a g/lowworm, Bacon. 
The man, who Grit upon the ground 
A glowwerm fpy’da, fuppofing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing {tone ; 
Fos life it had, and like thofe jewels thone : 
He held it dear, ‘till by the fpringing day 
Informed, he threw the worthleis worm away. 
Waller, 
To Guioze. v. n. [zleran, Saxon. ] 
t. To flatter; to wheedle; to iniinuate ; 


to fawn. 
Man will hearken to his g/oxéng lics, 
And cafily tranfgrets. Milton's Parad, Loft. 
So g/oz'd the tempter, and his proem tun’d: 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. 
Milton. 
A falfe glozing parafite would call his fool- 
hardinefs valour, and then he may go on boldly, 
becaufe blindly, and by miftaking him{cif for a 
lion, come to perifn like an afs. South. 
Now fora g/ozing fpcech, 
Fair proteftations, {pccious maiks of friendthip. 
Philips. 
2, To comment. This fhould be g/o/. 
Which Salique land the French unjuitly g/oze 
To be the realm of France. Shakfp. Henry v. 
GLoze. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
te Flattery; infinuation. 
Now to plain dealing ; lay thefe glozes by. 
Shuk{peare. 
2. Specious fhow; glofs, Not ufed. 
Precious couches full oft are fhaked with a 
fever; 
If them a bodily evil in a bodily g/oze be not 
hidden, 
Shall fuch morning dews be an eafe to the heat of 
a love’s fire ? Sistney. 
Gio’zen. n.f. [from gloze.] A flatterer. 


GLUE. a. f. [ glu, French; gluten, Lat. 
glud, Welth.| A vifcous body com- 
monly made by boiling the fikins of ani- 
mals toagelly; any vifcous or tenacious 
matter by which bodies are held one to 


another; a cement. 

Water, andall liquors, do haftily receive dry 
and more terreftrial bodies proportionable; and 
dry bodies, on the other fide, diink in waters 
and liquors: fo that, as it was well faid by onc 
of the ancients of carthly and watery fubftances, 
one is a p/'ue to another. Baron's Nat. Hiflory. 

The drieft and mutt tranfparent glue is the beft. 

Moxon, 

To build the earth did chance materials chufe, 

And through the parts cementing g/ve diftufe. 
Blackmore. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, 

will make a fort of glue. Arbuthnot. 


To Giu fao. a. [from the noun. ] 


te To join with a vifcous cement. 
I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body’s parting with my foul: 

My love and tear g/u'd many fricnds to thee. 
Shak/peare’s Henry vi. 
Whofo teacheth a fool is as one that glueth a 
ottherd together, Ecelus. 
The cuftum of crowning the holy Virgin is fo 
much in vogue anong the Italians, that one often 
{ces in their churches a little tinfel crown, ora 
circle of tars, glued to the canvafs over the head 
of ike hgure. Adifun on Italy. 
Mott wounds, if kept clean, and fiom the 
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air, the Acfh will g/ve together with its own na- 
tive balm. Derham, 
2. To hold together. 

The parts of all homogenea! hard bodies, 
which fully touch one another, flick together 
very flrongly ; and for explaining how this may 
be, fome have invented hooked atoms, which as 
begging the queftion; and others rell us their 
bodies are glued together by reit; that is, by an 
occult quality, or rather by nothing.  Newror, 

3. To join; to unite; to invifcate. 

Thofe wafps in a honeypot are fenfual men 
plunged in their luft 2nd pleafures; and woer 
they are once glued to them, ‘tis a very hard 
matter to work themf{clves out. L' Ejirange. 

Intemperance, f{cnfuality, and fichhiy lufts, 
do dcbafe mens minds and clog their fpirits; huk 
us down into fenf(c, and glue us to thofe low ansh 
inferior things. Tillotfon. 

She curb’da groan, that elfe had come; 

And paufing, vicw’d the prelent in the tomb: 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly g/u'd 

Her lips, and, raifing it, her fpcech rencw’d. 
Dryden, 

I hear thec, view thee, gaze o'cr all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clafping arms. 

Pope. 
GLU'EBOILER. n. fi [ glue and boil.] One 


whofe trade is to make glue. 


GLu'er. 2. f. [from glue.] One who 


- cements with giue. 


Grums. adi. [ A low cant word formed by 
corrupting gloom.) Sullen; ftubbornly 
grave. 

Some, when they hear a ftory, look glum, and 
cry, Well what then? Guardian, 

To GLUT. v.a. [engloutir, French; glutio, 
Latin, to fwallow; yavtw. ] 

1. To {wallow; to devour, 

?Till cram’d and gore’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and g/utred offal. Milton. 

2. Tocloy; to fill beyond fufficiency ; to 
fate; to difgutt, 

The ambaffador, making his oration, did fo 
magnify the king and queen, ag was enougn to 


lut the heaters. Bacor. 
Love breaks friendthip, whofe delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. Denham, 


What way remove 

His fettled hate, and reconcile his love, 

That he may look propitious on our toils, 

And hungry graves no more be g/utted with our 

fpoils. Dryden, 
No more, my friend; 
Herc let our g/utted exccutionend. Dryden's sEn, 
I found 

The fickle ear foon plutted with the found, 

Condemn’d eternal changes to purfue, 

Tir’d with the laft, and cager of the new. Prior. 
3. To feaft or delight even to fatiety. 

With death’s carcafe g/ur the grave, Milten. 

His faitful heart, a bloody facrifice, 

Torn from his breatt, to glut the tyrant’s eves. 
Dryden, 

A fylvan feene, which, rifing by degrees, 
Leads up the cye below, nor guts the fight 
With one full profpeé ; but invites by many, 
To view at laft the whole. Dryden, 

4. To overhl; to load. 

He attributes the ill fuccefs of cither party to 
their glutting the market, and retaining too much 
of a bad commodity at once. ott buthnet, 

5. To faturate. 

The menttruum, being already g/urted, could 

not act powerfully enough to diflulve it. Doyle. 


Guiut. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. That which is gorged or {walowed. 
Dı gorged foul 
Their devilith g/as, chain’d thunceirbolts, and 
hail 
Of iron glubes. Milton's Paradife Lop, 
2. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. 
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So death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut; and with us two 
Be forc’d to fatisfy his rav’nous maw, Milton, 

Let him but fet the one in balance againft the 
other, and he fhall find himf(elf miferable, even in 
the very glut of his delights. L’ Eftrange. 

A glut of ftudy and retirement in the firit 
part of my life, caft me into this; and this will 
throw me again into ftudy and retirement. Pope. 

3. More than enough ; overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of watcr upon a bo'tle, it 

receives little of ir. Ben Fonfon’s Difcoveries. 
4. Any thing that fills up a paflage. 

The water tome fuppofe to pafs from the bot- 
tom of the fea to the heads of fprings, through 
certain fubterrancan conduits or channels, until 
they were by fume glut, ftop, or other means, 
arrefted in their paffage. Woodward. 

GLU'TINOUS. aa}. [glutineux, French ; 
from gluten, Latin.] Gluy; vifcous; 
tenacious. 

The caufe of all vivification is a gentle and 
Pproportionable heat, working upon a glutinous 
and yielding fubfanec; for the heat doth bring 
forth Ipirit in that fubftanee, and the fubftance 
being glutinous, produceth two effects; the one 
that tne {pirit is detained, and cannot break 
forth; the other, that the matter, being gentle 
and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion of 
the fpirits, aftcr fome fwelling, into fhape and 
members. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Next this marble venom’d feat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinxous heat. Milto. 

Nourifhment too vifcid and g/utixcus to be 
fubdued by the vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Gru tinousness. n.f. [from glutinous. ] 
Vifcolity ; tenacity. 

There ts a refiftance in fluids, which may arife 
from their elafticity, g/utinoufnefs, and the fric- 
tion of their parts. Cheyne. 

GLU'TTON. n. /. [glouton, French; from 
glulio, Latin, to {wallow. } 

3. One who indulges himfelf too much in 
eating. 

The Chinefe eat horfcfiefh at this day, and 
fome gluttons have ufed to have catsflefh baked. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Through Macer’s gullet the runs down 

While the vile g/utton dines alone; 
And, void of modetty and thought, 
She follows Bibo’s endlefs draught. Prior. 

It a glutton was to fay in excufe of his glut- 
tony, that he only eats fuch things as it is lawful 
to cat, he would make as good an excufe for 
him{clf as the greedy, covetous, ambitious tradef- 
man, that fhould fay, he only deals in lawful 
bufinets. Law. 

2. One eager of any thing to excefs. 

The reft bring homc in {tate the happy pair 
To that lait fcene of blifs, and Icave them there; 
All thofe free joys infatiably to prove, 

With which rich beauty feafts tne g/uston love. 
Cowley. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deftioy, 

Their fatal atts fo impioufly employ. Granvi!'e. 
Zo GLUTTONISE. v. n. [from glution. | 
To play the glutton; to be luxurious. 
Giv'troxovs, ad). [from glutton. ] Given 

to exceffive feeding; delighted over- 
much with food. 

When they would fmile and fawn upon his 


debts, 
And take down th’ intcreft in their g/use’ nous 
maws. Shak/peare, 


The exceeding luxurioufnefs of this gluttonous 
age, Wherein we prefs nature with overweighty 
burdens, and finding her ftrength defective, we 
take the work out of her hands, and commit it 
to the artificial help of trong waters, Raleigh. 

Well obferve 
Tie rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
jn what thou eat’ft and drink’it ; feeking from 
thence 


GNA 


Griu'tToNousty. adv. [from glutton- 
ous.) With the voracity of a glutton. 
GLU'TTONY. z. f- [glutonnie, French ; 
from glutton.] Exceis of eating ; luxury 
of the table. 
Glutiony, a vice in a great fortune, a curfc in a 
fmall. A Holiday. 
Their fumptuous g?uttonies and gorgeous feafts, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ftone. Milton. 
Well may they fear fome miferable end, 
Whom gluttony and want at once attend. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The inhabitants of cold moiit countries are 
generally more fat than thofe of warm and dry ; 
but the moft common caufe is too great a quan- 
tity of food, and too {mall a quantity of motion ; 
in plain Englifh, g/utrony and lazinefs. Arbuthnot. 
Guu’y, adj. [from glue.] Vifcous; te- 
nacious ; glutinous. 
It is called balfamick mixture, becau(e it is a 
gluy fpumous matter. Harvey on Conf. 
With guy wax fome new foundations lay 
Of virgin combs. Dryden's inn. Mirab. 
Whatever is the compofition of the vapour let it 
have but one quality of being very g/xy or vifcous, 
and it wil mechanically folve ail the pkæno- 
mena of the grutto. “ddd: son. 


GLYN. n. f. (Irth; glann, glyn, plur. 
Erfe; glenn, Scottifh.} A kollow be- 
tween two mountains. 

Though he could not beat out the Yrith, yet he 


did thut them up within thofe narrow corners 
and giyrs under the mountain’s foot. Spejer. 


To Gnar. Qv. n. [gnýppnan, Saxon; 


Zo GNart, $ knorren, Dutch.] To 
growl; to murmur; to fnarl. 
When he gan to rear his briitles trong, 
And felly grar, until day’s enemy 
Did him appeafe. Spenfer. 


Thus is the fhepherd beaten from thy fide, 
Andwolves are gzarling who thali gnaw thee Art. 
Sady peare, 
Gnarling {orrow hath lefs power to hite 
The man that mocks at it, and fets it light. 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 11. 
The earring porte: durft not whine for doubt ; 
Still were the furies while their fovercign fpoke. 
Fairfax, 
Gwa’RLED. adj. [gnar, nar, Or nurr, is 
in Staffordfhire a hard knot of wood 
which boys drive with flicks.] Knotty. 
Merciful heav’n! 
Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’ the unwedgeable and graried oak, 
Than the {oft myrtle. Shakyp. Me.:fure for Meafure 
To GnasH. v. a. [kna/chen, Dutch.] 
To ftrike together; to clafh. 
The feer, who could not yet this wrath af- 
fwaze, 
Row’‘d his green eves, that fparkl’d with his rage, 
And gvafi'd iis teeth. Dryden's Virgil 
To GNASH. v. n. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. 
He thall gna% with his teeth, and melt away. 
Phalms. 
There fhall be weeping and gvafhing of teeth. 
Marthew. 
2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth ; 


to fume ; to growl. 
His great iron tecth he ftill did grind, 
And grimly g7afl, threatening revenge in vain. 
Spenjer. 
They gnafked upon me with their tecth. 
Pfalms. 
They him laid 
Graphing for anguifh, and defpite and hame, 
To find himfelf not matchlels. Milton. 
With boiling tage Atrides burn’d, 
And foam beiwat his gassing grinders churn’d. 
Dryden. 


Duc nowithment, no gluttenvus delight. Milton. GNAT, n, f. [znz Saxon. ] 
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1. A {mall winged ftinging infect. 


Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lath of films 
Her waggoner, a {mall grey-coated grat. Shuk/p. 
2. Any thing proverbially {mall. 
Ye blind guides, which ftrain at a gna? and 
{wallow acamel. Marthew, 


Gna/TFLOWER. n. f. [gnat and flower. ] 

A flower, otherwile called the beeflower. 

Gna‘TsNaPPeR.a,. f. [gnat and fnap.] A 

bird fo called, becaufe he lives by catch- 
ing gnats. 

They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, 

but only the grat/uapper. Hakeunll on Providence, 


To Gxaw. ~. a. [gnagan, Saxon; 
knaghen, Dutch. ] 
t. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow 
corrofion. 
A knowing fellow, that would graw a man 
Like to a vermine, with his hellith braine, 
And many an honeft foule, even quick had flain. 
Chapman. 
To you fuch fcabb’d harfh fruit is giv’n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their cxercifings graw. Dryd, 
2. To bite in agony or rage. 
Alas, why graw you fo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paffion fakes your very frame. 
s Shak{peare’s Othello. 
They gnawed their tongues for pain. Rev. 
He comceiy fell, and dying g7aw’d the ground. 
] Dryden. 
3. To wear away by biting. 
Grawing wih my teeth my bonds afunder, 
I gain'd my freedom. Shat/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Like rotten fruit l fall, worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devoting moth. Sandys. 
A hon, hampcred in a net, called to a moufe 
to help him out of the ‘nare: the moufe gnawed 
the threads to pieces, and fet the lion at liberty. 
LD’ Efirange. 
4. To fret ; to wafe; to corrode. 
g. To pick with the teeth. 
His bones clean pick’d; his very bones they 
gnaw. Dryden, 


To Gxraw. v. n. To exercife the teeth. 
It 1s now ufed aétively. 

I might well, like the fpaniel, garw upon the 
chain that tics me; hut I fhould fooner mar my 
teetn than procure jiberty. Sidney. 

See the hell of having a falfe woman: my 
bed fhall be ahufed, my coficrs ranfack:d, my 
reputation grawn at. Shaki} Care. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that Ahes guaw’'d upon. Shatip, 

GNaweR. n. f. [from guaw.] One 
that gnaws. 

, g ’ . 

GNO'MON. n, fe Fyre | The hand or 
pin of a dial. 

The gucomo»: of every dizl is fuppofed to repre- 
fent the axis of tie world, and therefore the two 
ends or extremities thercof muft direétly aniwer 
to the no:th and fouth pole. Harris, 

There were from great antiquity fun-dials, by 
the fhadow of a ftyle or gvomen, denoting the 
hours of the day, Brown, 

Gno’monicks. n. fi [ywuonxn] A 
ference which makes a part of the ma- 
thematicks: it teaches to find a juit 
proportion of fhadows for the conftruc- 
tion of all kinds of fun and moon dials, 
and‘for knowing what o’clock it is by 
meaus thereof; as alfo of a gucmon or 
ftile that throws off the fhadow for this 
purpofe. Trevoux. 

To GO. v. n. pret. I went; I have gone. 
[xan, Saxon. This was probably 
changed to gons, or gang, then contraċt- 
ed togo. Vent is the preterit of the old 
verb wend, | 


GO 
1. To walk ; to move ftep by ftep. 


You know that love 
Will creep in fervice where it cannot go. 

Shakfpeare, 
After fome months thofe mufcles become cal- 
Jous; and having yiclded to the extenfion, the 
patient makes fhift to go upon it, though lamely. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
3. To move, not fand fill, 

Riie, let us be going. 

3. To walk folemnly. 
If there be caufe for the church to go forth in 
folemn proceffion, his whole family have fuch bufi- 


nefs come upon them that no one can be fparcd. 
Hooker. 


Matthew. 


. To walk leifurely, not run. 
And muft l go to him ? 
—Thou muf run to him; for thou haf ftaid fo 
long, that going will tcarce ferve the turn, 
Shukfpeare. 
. To march or walk afoot. 
I will only gə through on my feet. 
6. To travel ; to journey. 
Froin them I yo, 
This uncouth errand fole. Ailton. 
4, To procced ; to make a progrefs. 
Thus others we with defamation wound, 
While they {tab us ; and fo the jelt gocs round. 
Dryden, 


Tumber's, 


$. To remove from placc to place. 
I am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that, fhould ! wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shkak/prare, 
g. To depart froma place ; to move from 
a place: the oppofite of to come. 
I hope it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That 1 kifs aught but him. Shak/peare. 
At once good-night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Andwhen fhe had fo faid he went her way. Fohn 
I will let you go, that ye may facrihce, only 
you fhall not go very far away. Exodus. 
Colchefter oyiters are put into pits, where the 
fea gorth and cometh. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 
A young tall fquire 
Did from the camp at firit before him go. 
Cowley. 
Then I concur to let him gu for Greece, 
And wilh our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden. 
Go hrit the mafter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a-loyal fwain and kind. Pope 


to. To move or pafs in any manner, or to 


any end. 
Though the vicar be bad, or the parfon be evil, 

(xc not tor thy tything thyfelf to the devil. Tufzr. 
She may go to bed when the hit; all is as the 

wail. Shak/{peare. 
You did with that I would make her turn; 

Sir, the can turn and turnand yet go on. Siak/p. 
J am glad to fee your lordthip abioad: I heard 

fay your lurdthip was fick : [ hope your lordfhip 

get abroad by advice. Shak/peare. 
The mourners go about the ftrects. Wace tos: 
The fun fall go down over the prophets, and 

the day ihall be dark over them. Maccabees. 
Put every man his tword by his fide, and go 

mand vut from gate tu gate throughout the 

camp. Exodus. 
The fun, which once did fhine alone, 

Hung down his head, and with’d for night, 

When he beheld twelve funs fur one 

Geing about the world, and giving light. Herbert. 
This feen, the reft at awful diftance ftood, 

As if they had been there as fervants fet, 

To ftay, or to goon, as he thought good, 

And not purluc, but wait on his retreat. Dryden. 
Turn not children going, till you nave given 

them all the fatisfaction they are capable of. 

Locke. 

Hiftory only acquaints us that his flcet avert 

up the Elbe, he having Carried his arms as far as 

that river. Arbuthnot, 
The lat advice I give you relates to your bc- 

haviour when you are going to be hanged, 
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which, either for robhing your mafter, for houfe- 
breaking, or geing upon the highway, may very 
Swift. 
Thofe who come for gold will go of with 


probably be your lot. 


pewter and brats, rather than return cmpty. 


Swift, 


11. To pafsin company with othcrs. 


Thou thalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, 
and fhalt go torth in the dances of them that 
Jeremiah. 


make merry. 
Away, and with thec go, the worlt of woes, 


That teck’it my friendthip and the gods thy foes. 
Chapman, 

He gocth in company with the workers of 
Tob. 
Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his 
kingdom ot old, 1s fo obfcured with age or fables, 
that it may go along with thofe of the Atlantick 
Temple. 
12. To proceed in any courfe of life good 


iniquity, and walketh with wicked men. 


iflands. 


or bad. 


And the Levites that are gone away far from 


me, when Ifracl went altray, which went aftray 


away from me after their idols, they fhal! even 
Lzckiel, 


bear their iniquity, 
13. To proceed in mental operations. 


It l had unwarily too fiw engaged myfelf for 
the prefent publithing it, truly L fhould have 


Keptat Ly me ull I had once again gone over it. 


Digby on the Ssul, Dedication, 

Thus I have gone tnrough the fpeculative con- 
Hale. 
l hope by go:ng over all thefe particulars, you 
may receive tome tolerable fatisfaétion about 
South, 
If we go over the laws of chriftianity, we hall 
find that, excepting a few particulars, they en- 
join the fame things, only they have made our 
Tillet fon. 
In their primary qualities we can go but a very 
Locke. 
I go over fome parts of this argument again, 
Locke. 
They are not able all their life-time to reckon, 
or regularly go ovcr any moderate feiies of 
Locke. 


fideration of the Divine Providence. 
this great fulject. 
duty more clear and certain, 


little way. 


and enlarge a little more upon them. 


numbers. 
14. To take any road. 


I will go along by the highway ; I will neither 


turn to the right hand, nor to the lert. Deut, 


Who thali bemoan thee? Or who fhall vo 
Jeremiah. 


afide to aik how thou doch ? 
His horfcs go about 
Almoft a mile. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
I have endeavoured to efcape into the eafe and 
freedom of a private fcenc, Where a man may go 
his own way and his own pace. Temple. 
15. To march in a hoftile or warlike man- 


ner. 
You were advis’d his flefh was capable 
Of wounds and fears, and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift where molt trade of danger rang’d; 
Yet did you fay go forth, Shuk/peare’s Henry iv, 
We be not able to go up againtt the people; 
for they are {tronger than we. Numbers, 
Let us go down after the philiftines by night, 
and f{poil them until the morning light. 1 Samuel. 
Thou art able to go againit this philiftine to 
fight with him. I Sumuel. 
The remnant of Jacob fhall be among the 
gentiles as a lion among the bealts of the furett ; 
who, if he go through, both treadeth down and 
tcareth in pieces, and none can deliver. Micah. 


16. To change itate or opinion for better 


or worfe. J 
We will not heaken to the king’s words to go 
from our religion. 1 Maccabees. 
The regard of the publick fate, in fogreata 
danger, made all tnofe goodly things, which 
avent fo to wreck, to be lightly accounted of in 
comparifon of their lives and liberty. Kriolles. 
They look upon men and matters with an 
evil eye; and ure beit pleafed when things g^ 
backward, which is the worit property of a 
fervant of a prince or ftate. Bacon, 
All goes to ruin, they themfclves contrive 
To rob the honey, and fubveit the tuve, Dryden. 
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Y.anded men, by their providence and good 
hufbandry, accommodating their expences to their 
income, keep themfelves from going backwards 
in the world. Locke, 

Cato, we all go into your opinion. Addifon, 

17. To apply one’s felf. 

Seeing himlelf confronted by fo many, like a 
refolute orator, he went not to denial, but to 
juftify his cruel falfehoud. Sidney, 

Becaule thisathcift poes mechanically to work, 
he wil! not offer to affirm that all the parts of the 
embryon ceuld, according to his explication, be 
formed at a time. Bentley, 


18. To have recourfe to. 
Dare any of you, having a matter again(t 
another, go to law before the unjuft, and not be- 
forc the faints ? 1 Corinthigns, 


1g. To be about todo. 

Sv extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate 
an age, deferves for the rarity, and, I was gong 
to fay, for the incredibility of it, the attcftation of 
all that Knew hun, and confidered his worth. 

Locke, 
20. To fhift ; to pafs life not quite well. 

Every gold({mith, eager to engrots to himfelf as 
much as he could, was content to pay high for it, 
rather than go without. ecke. 

Cloaths they muf have; but if they fpeak for 
this tuff, or that colour, they fhould be {urc to ge 
without It. Lecke. 

21. To decline ; to tend toward death or 
ruin. This fenfe is only in the partis 
ciples going and gone. 

He is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 

I fuffer’d much extremity for love, 
Very near this. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet, 
22. To be in party or defign. 

They with the vanqutfh'd prince and party ge, 

And leave their temples empty to the foe. 
Dryden, 
23. To efcape. 

Timotheus himfelf fell into the hands of 
Dofithcus and Sofipater, whom he befought with 
much craft to let him go with his life. = 2 Mac. 

24. ‘otend to any a¢t. 
There be fome women, Silvius, had they 
mark’d him 
In parccls as I did, would have gone near 
To fallin love with him. Shak/p. 4s you like it, 
25. To be uttered. 

His difciples perfonally appeared among them, 
and afcertained the report which had goze abroad 
concerning a life to full of miracles. Addifen. 

26. To be talked of; tobe known. 

It has the greateft town in the ifland that gors 
under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in fevcral 

places covered with a very fruitful foil, .dddi/on, 


27. To pafs; to be received: 

Becaufe a fellow of my acquaintance fet forth 
her prailes in verfe, I will only repeat them, and 
{parc my own tongue, fince the goes for a woman, 

Sidney, 

And the man went among men for an old 
man in the days of Saul. 1 Sumuel, 

A kind imagination makes a bold man have 
vigour and enterprize in his air and motion: it 
ftamps value upon his face, and tells the people 
he is to go for fo much. Cellicr. 

Clipping fould be finally ftepped, and the 
money which remains, fhould go according tu its 
tue value. Locke, 

28. To move by mechanifm. 

Tuis pope is decrepid, and the bell geri for 
him. Bacon, 

Clocks will go as they are fct; but man, 
Irregular man ’s never conitant, never certain. 

Otway, 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go juft alike, yct each belicves his own. Lope, 


29, Tobe inmotion from whatever caufe. 
The weyward fitters, hand in hand, 
Poftcrs of the fea and land, 
Thus dogo about, about. Shatfpeare’s Muchesi, 
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Cipt and wafhed money goes about, when the 

entie and weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 
30. To move in any direction. 

Doétor, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer 
of bodies: if you fhould fight, you go againh the 
hair of your profeffions. Shak/peare. 

Shall the thadow gə forward ten degrees, or 
go back ten degrees ? 2 Kings. 

31. To flow; to pafs; to have a courfe. 

The god I am, whofe yellow water Hows 
Around thefe fields, and fattens as it goes, 
Tyber my name. Dryden's En, 

32. To have any tendency. 
Athenians, know 
Again't right reafon all your countels go; 
This 1s not fair, nor profitable that, 
Nor t'other queftion proper for debate, Dryden. 
33. Tobe in a {tate of compact or partner- 

Ip. 

ph a lion was heftriding an ox that he had 
newly plucked down, a robber paffing by cried 
out to him, half thares : you thould g9 your fnip, 
fays the lion, if you were not fo forward to be 
your own carver. L’ Eftrange, 

There was a hunting match agreed upon 
betwixt a lion, an afs, and a foxy and they were 
to go equal thares in the booty. L’ Ejirange. 

34. To be regulated by any method; to 
roceed upon principles. 

Where the multitude beareth fway, laws that 
fhall tend to the prefervation of that ftate*muft 
make common fmaller offices to go by lot, for 
fcar of Riife and divifions hkely to arife. Hooker. 

We are to go by another meafure. Sprat. 

The principles I there aven? on, I fee no rea- 
fon to alter. Locke. 

Fhe reafons that they went upon were very 


fpccious and probable. Bentley, 
25. ‘Lo be pregnant. 
Great bellied women, 
That had not half a week to go. Shukfpeare. 


The fruit fhe goes with, 

] pray that it geod time and life may find. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry viir. 
Or living creatures fome are a longer time in 
the womb, and fome fhorter: women go com- 
monly nine months, the cow and the ewe about 
fix months. Racon. 
Some do g? with their young the fixth part 
nf a year, or two over or under, that is, about 
fix or nine weeks: and the whelps of thefe fec 


not till twelve days. Brown. 
And now with {ccond hopes fhe goes, 
Andcalls Lucina to her throws. Milton. 


30. To pafs ; not to remain. 
She began to affiiét him, and his ftrength 
wernt from him. Judges. 
When our merchants have brought them, if 
our commodities will not be enough, our money 
muf go to pay for them. — Lecke. 
37. To pafs, or be loofed 3 not to be rc- 
tained. 
Then he icts me g», 
And, with his Lead over nis fhoulder turn’d, 
Fic {eem’d to find his way without his eyes. 
Shukfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Let go the hand of that arch hererick. 
Saakfpeare’s King John. 


38. To be expended. | 

Scholars are clofe and frugz! of their words, 
and not willing to Ict any go fur ornument, if 
they will not ferve for ule. Felton. 

39. 1o be in crder of time or place. 

We muit enquire further what is the connexion 
ef that fentence with thofe that go before it, and 
tnofe which fellow K. Watts. 

40. To reach or be extended to any dc- 
gte. : y 

Can another man perecive that I am conicious 
ofanv thing, when 1 perceive it not myfelf? No 
man’s knowledg: here can go beyond his expe- 
rience. Locke. 

41. To extend to confequences. 
It is not one malter that either directs or takes 
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notice of thefe: it goes a great way barely to 
permit them. L’Eftrange. 
42. To reach by effets. 

Confidering the cùcapnefs, fo much moncy 
might go farther thana fum ten times greater could 
do now. Wilkins. 

43. To extend in meaning. 
His amorous exprefhions g9 no further than 
virtue may allow. Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
44. To fpread ; to be difperfed ; to reach. 
Whofe Heth, torn off by lumps, the rav’nous 
foc 
In morfels cut, to make at farther go. Tate, 
45. To have influence; to be of weight ; 
to be of value. 

I had another reafon to decline it, that ever 
ufes to go far with me upon all new inventions o7 
experiments; which is, that the beit trial of 
them is by time, and obferving whether they live 
or no. Temple. 

’Tis a rule that gees a great way in the govern- 
ment of a fober maan’s life, not to put any thing 
to hazard that may be fecured by induftry, con- 
fideration, or circumfpection. L’ Efirange. 

Whatever appears againft their prevailing vice 
goss for nothing, being either not applied, or paf- 
fing for libel and {Iander. Swift. 

46. To be rated one with another ; to be 
confidered with regard to greater or lets 
worth. 

I think, asthe world goes, he was a good fort 
of man enough. Arbuthnot, 

47. To contribute; to conduce ; to con- 


cur; to be an ingredient. 

The medicines which go to the vintments are 
fo ftrong, that, if they were ufed inwards, they 
would kill thole that ufc them. Bacon. 

More parts of the greater wheels go tothe ma- 
king one part of their lines, Glanville’s Scepfis. 

There goes a great many qualifications to the 
compleating this réiation: there is no fmall thare 
of honour and confcience and fufficicncy required. 

Collier of Fricudtphip. 

I give the fex their revenge, by laying together 
the many vicious characters that prevail in the 
male world, and thewing the different ingrecicnts 
that yo to the making up of fuch different hu- 
mours and conttitutions. Adidifon. 

Something better and greater than high birth 
and quality inuft go toward acquiring thofe de- 
monttrations of publick cftecm and love. Swift. 

48. To fall out, or terminate ; to fucceed. 
Your ftrong polfeffion much more than your 
night, 
Or elfe it mult go wrong with you and me. 
Shukfpeare’s King John. 

Howe’cr the Eufinefs gors, you have made fault 
P th’ bolduefs of your fpeech. Shak/peare, 

I will fend to thy father, and they fhall declare 
unto him how things go with thee. Toiit. 

In many armics, if the matter fhould be tried 
Ly ducl between two champions, the victory 
fhall go on the one fide; and yet, if it be tried 
by tne grofs, it would go on the other fide. 

Bacon. 

It has Leen the conftant obfervation of all, 
that af a minifler had a caute depending in the 
court, it was ten to one but it zven? aganit him. 

South 

At the time of ihe prince’s landing, the father, 
cafily furefecing how things would go, went 
over, like many others, to tne prince. Swift. 

Whether the caufe goes for me or againft me, 
you muf pay me the reward. Watts’ Logick. 

49. To be in any ftate. This fenfe isim- 
perional, 

Te thall go ill with him that is left in his taber- 
nacle. foo. 

He called his name Beriah, becaufe it west 
evil witn bis boufe. 1 Chronicles, 

50. To proceed in train or confequence. 
How eces the night, boy ? 
—The mocn is down: I have not heard the 
clock ; 


And fhe gocs down at twelve. Shak fpeare. 
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I kad hope, 
When violence was ceafed, and war on earth, 
All would have then gave well. Miisa 

Duration in itfelf is to be confidercd as goirg 
on in une conitant, equal, uniform courfe. Lecke. 

51. To Go about. “To attempt; to en- 
deavour ; to fet one’s {elf to any buli- 
nefs. 

O dear father, 
It is thy bufinefs that I go about. Shak/peare. 

I loft him ; but fo found, as well I iaw 
He could not lofe himfelf, but wens about 
His father’s bufinets. Milton. 

Which anfwer exceedingly united the vulgar 
minds to them, whu concurred only with them 
as they law them Jike to prevail in what they 
quen: about. Clarendo»:, 

Some men, from a falfe perfuafion that they 
cannot reform their lives, ancl root out their old 
vicious habits, never fo much as attempt, endea- 
vour, or go udsut it. South, 

Either my book is plainly enough written to 
be rightly underitood by thofe who pcerufe it 
with attention and indifferency, or elfe I have 
writ mine fo obtcurely that ‘it is in vain to g> 
about to mend tr. Locke, 

They never go about, as in former times, to 
hide or palliate their vices; but expole them 
freely to view. Swift, 

52. To Go afid. To err; to deviate 
from the right. 

If any man’s wife go ofide, and commit a 
tre(pafs againft him. Numbers. 

53. To Go between. To interpofe ; to 
moderate between two. 

I did go between them, as I faid; but more 
than that, he loved her; for, indeed, he was mad 
for her. Shakjpeare, 

54. To Go by. To pafs away unnoticed. 

Do not you come my tardinets to chide, 

That laps’d in time and pafhon, lets go by 
Th’ important acting of your dread command ? 
Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 

So much the more our carver `s excellent, 

Which lets go $y fume fixtecn years, and makes 
her 

As fhe liv’d now. Shakfpeare’s Winter's Tale, 

What ’s that tous? The time gces by; away. 

Shak/peare, 

55. To Go ly. To find or get in the con- 
clufion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worfe whatever be her caufe. Milton, 

He ’s fure to go by the worlt that contends 
with an adverfary that is too mighty for him. 

L’ Eftrange. 

56. To Go by. To obferve asa rule. 

"Tis not to be fuppofed, that by fearcning one 
can pofitively judge of the fize and form of a 
ftone ; and indced the frequency of the fits, and 
violence of the fymptons, arc a better rule to go 
y, Sharp's Surgery. 

57. To Go down. Tobe {wallowed ; to 
be received, not rejected. 

Nothing fo ridiculous, nothing fo impoffihle, 
but it gas diwa whole with him for tuth and 
carneft. L’ Ejirange. 

Folly will not eaftly go down in its own natural 
furm with difcerning judges. Dryden, 

If he be hungry, bread will go down. Locke. 

Minifters are fo wife to leave their proceccings 
to be accounted fur by reafoners at a diftarce, 
who often mould them into the fyftems that do 
not only go Jawn very well in the coftechuufe, 
but are fupplics tor pamphlets in the picient age, 

Swift, 

58. Zo Go in and out. To do the bufi- 

nefs of life. 


The lord fhall preferve thy go'ng out and thy 


coming ft, Pfalmns. 

59. To Goin and out. Tobe at liberty. 

He thall go in and out, and fnd pafture, Foun, 

6o. To Go of. ‘To die; to go out of 
life ; to deceafe, 


GO 


{ would the friends we mifs were fafe arrived : 
Some muf gaof; and yet, by thefe I fee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shaky. 
In this manner he went off, not like a man 
that departed out of life, but one that returned 
to his abode. Tatler, 


61, To Go off: To depart froma poft. 


The leaders having charge from you to ttand, 
Will not go off until they hear you Ipeak. Shah/. 


62. To Go on. To make attack. 
Bold Cethegus, 
Woofe valour l have turn’d into his poifon, 
And prais’d fo to daring, as he would 
Goon upon tie gods. Ben Fonfon’s Catiline. 
63. ToGo on. ‘To proceed. 

He found it a great war to kecp that peacc, but 
was tain to g2 s7 im his story. Sidney. 

He that defires only that the work of God 
and religion fhall go on, is pleafed with it, who- 
ever is the inftrament. Taylor, 

I have efcaped many threats of ill Ats by thee 
motions: if they go on, the only poltice I have 
dealt with is wool from the belly of a fat thecp. 

Temple 

To look upon the foul as going on from rengti 
to ftrength, to confider that the 1s to fhine for 
ever with new acceflions of glory, and brighten 
to all cternity, is agrecable.. dildi fon. 

(ro on chearfully in the glorious courfe you have 
undertaken. Addifon 

Copious bleeding is the moft cffetual remeay 
in the beginning of the difeafe; but when the cx- 
pectoration goes 97 fuccelsfully, not fo proper, 
becaufeit fometimes fuppreffeth it. Arbuthnot. 

I have already handled fome abufes during the 
late management, and in convenient time thall 
go on with the icf. Swift. 

Waen we had found tiat defign impracticable, 
we fhould not have gons on m fo cxpentiive a ma- 
nagement of it. Swift 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a man- 
ner, with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to go ox without per- 
petual hefitations, or extraordinary expletives. 

Sutfe 

I with you health to goon with that noble te 

Br ’ kley. 
64. To Go over. To revolt; to betake 
himfelf to another party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary 
underftandings don’t fo much confider the princi- 
ples as the practice of thofe to whom thcy go 
over. Adidifon cn Italy 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, 
was uted tu follow, is now gone over to money. 

Scifi 
65. To Go out. Togo upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me: there are 

other men fitter to go out than L. Sha! focare 


66. ToGo ou!. ‘To be extinguifhed. 

Think ’ft thou the fiery fever wall go out, 
With titles blown from adulation? Shakfpeare 

Spiit of wine burned tillit go out of itfelf, 
will burn no more. Bacon’s Nat. Hifo y 

The carc ot « Ilate, or an army, ought to be 

g 25 conftant as te ci-ymili’s fie, to make any 
great production ; and if it goes out for an hour, 
perhaps the whole operation fails. Temple. 

The morning, as miftaken, turns about; 
And all her early fires again go out. Dryden. 

Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and 
the fame rather go ouz than be imothered. Colier. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
And life itfelf govs out at thy difpleafure. Add f. 

And at her felt approach and fecret might, 
Art after art goes oar, and all is night. Pope. 

67. To Go through. To perform tho- 
roughly ; to execute. 

Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through 
with that kind of life, he was as defirous four 
nis fake as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

If you can as well go through with the Ratute 
laws of that land, I will think you have not lof 
all your time there. Spenfer, 

Kings ought not to fuffer their council to go 
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through with the refulution and direction, as if 
it depended on them, but take the matter hack 
into their own hands, Bacon. 
He much feared the earl of Antrim had not 
fteadinefs of mind enough to go through with 
fuch an undertaking. Clarendon, 
The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his 
account will ratner terrify than inform him, and 
keep him from f{ctting heartily about fuch a tafk, 
as he defpairs ever to go through with it. South. 
The powers in Germany are borrowing maney, 
in order to gy through their part of the expence. 


Addifon on the War, 
68. To Go through. To fuller; to un- 
dergo. 


I tcll thee that it is abfolutely neceffary for the 
common good that thou fhouldeft go rhruvgh this 
oneiation. Ldrbuthnot. 

69. To Go upon. ‘To take asa principle. 

This fuppofition I have gore upon through tlale 

papers. Addi fon. 

70 The feafes of this word are very indif- 
tinct; its general notion is motion or 
progreflion. It commonly expreffes pai- 
fage from a place, tn oppofition to come. 
This is often oblervable even in figurative 
expreflions. We fay, the words that go 
before and that come after: to-day goes 
away and to-morrow comes. 


Go ro. interj, Come, come, take the 
right courfe. A fcornful exhortation. 
Go to tten, O thou far renowned fon 
Of gicat Apollo; thew thy famous might 
In mediciac. Spevfer. 
Go to, go to, thou art a foolith fellow: 
Let me be clear of thee. Shak{peare. 
Aly favour is not bought with words like thefe : 
Go f0; yuw il teach your tongue another tale. 
Rowe. 
Go BETWEEN. n. f. [go and beteveen.] One 
that tranfacts bulinefs by running be- 
tween two parties. Commonly in an ill 
fenle. 
Even as you came in to me, her affiftant, or 
co-betiweer, parted from me: I fay I fhall be 
with her between ten and eleven. Shak/peare. 


Go-sy. 2. f. Delufion; artifice; circum- 
vention; overreach. 

Except an apprentice is inftructed how to adul- 
terate and varnith, and give you the ge by upon 
occahion, his Malter may be charged with negleét. 

Coltier on Pride. 

Go-cart. n. f. [go and cart.} A machine 

in which children are enclofed to teach 

them to walk, and which they puth 
forward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try’d in 
Gi-caris, to keep their fteps from fliding, 

Wacn members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 
Make ufc of fuch machine nv longer. Prior. 

Goan. n. /. [zad, Saxon.] A pointed 
inftrument with which oxen are driven 
forward. 

Oft in his harden’d hand a goad he bears. Pope. 

To Goan. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To prick or drive with the goad. 
2. To incite; to itimulate; to initigate; 
to drive forward. 
Moit dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Shak/peare. 
Gouied with moft tharp occafions, 
Which lay nice manners by, [ put you to 
The ufe of your own virtues. Shakfpeare 

Of all that breathes the various progeny, 

Stung with delight, ts goaded on by thee. Drvd. 
Goat. n. f. [ gaule, French, a long pole, 
fet up to mark the bounds of the race. ] 


r. The landmark fet up to bound a race ; 
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the point marked out to which racers 
run. 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 
Part cuh their fiery ftecds, or fhun the geal 
With rapid wheels. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

And the ope fun his upward brain 
Shoots againt the dufky polc, 

Pacing toward the other you/, 
2. The flarting poft. 

Hatt thou beheld, when from the goal they Mar’, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruth to the race? Dryden's Virgi’. 

3. The final purpofe; the end to which a 
defign tends. 

Our poet has alwaystie gsal in his eve, which 
dircéts him in his race: tome beautiful dengn, 
which he hr eftablithes, and then contrives the 
means, which will naturally conduét him to his 
end. Dryden, 

Each individual feeks a feveral goal; 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the 
whole. Pope. 

So man, who here feems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts fecund to fome {phere unknown; 
Touches fome whecl, or verges to fume goal; 
’Tis but a part we fec, and not a whole. Pope. 

4. It is fometimes improperly written for 
gaol, or jail. 
Goar. n.f. [goror, Welfh ] Any edging 


fewed upon cloth toitrengthenit. Skinner. 


GOAT. n. /. [zaz, Saxon and Scottifh. } 
A ruminant animal that feems a middle 
fpecies between deer and fheep. 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Shakfpeare, 
We Cyclops care not tor your gcat-fed Jove, 
Nor other blet oncs; we are better farre. Chapm, 

You may draw naked boys riding and playirg 

with their papermills upot gouts, cagles, or dol- 

phins. Peacham, 
The little bear that rock'd the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whofe borrow'd fhape cenccal’d his 

love, 

Are grac’d with light; the nurfing goat's repaid 
With heav’n, and duty rais’d the pious maid. 

Creech, 

GOoA'TBEARD. n. f. [ goat and beard; barba 
capri.) A plant. 

Goa'TCHAFER. n.f An infe&; akind of 
beetle. Bailey. 

Goa’THERD. 2. f. [gat and fiynd, Sax. 
a feeder or tender.] One whofe em- 
ployment isto tend goats. 

Is not thilk fame goatherd proud, 
That fits on yonder bink, 

Whofe fraying herd themfelf doth Mroud 
Among the buthes rank ? Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 

They hif gave the goutherd guod contentment, 
and the marquis and tis fervant chaced the kid 
about the ftack. Wot iir: 

Goa’TMARJORAM. #a /. The fame with 
GOATBEARD. ' 

GOA'TSMILK. 2. f. [goat and milk. This 
is more properly two words. ] 

After the fever and fuch like accidents are di- 
minifhed, afles and gousfmi/k may be neceflary. 
Wifemarn's Surgery. 

Goa TMILKER. n. f. [ goat and miller.} 
A kind of owl fo called from fucking 
goats. Bailey. 

Goats Rue. n. f. [ galega.] A plant. 

Gont’s Rue has the reputation of being a great 
alexipharmick and tiudorifick : the Italians eat it 
raw and boiled; with us it is of no chcem. H:i. 

Goa'Tskin. m. /. {goat and /in.] 

Then fill’d two goat kins, with her hands divine: 
With water onc, and une with fable wine. Pope. 

Goats-TuORN. n. f. [goat and thorn] 
An herb. 

Goa’tisn. adj, [from goat.] Refembling 
a goatio any quality; as ranknefs; luft. 


Milton, 


GOB 


An admirable cvafion of a whoremafter, man, 
to lay his goari difpofition on the change of a 
Skakfpesre’s King Lear. 
The laft is notorious for its goari/e {mell, and 
tufts not unlike the beard of that lecherous 


jar. 


animal, More again) Atheifn, 


Gos. n. f. [gobe, French.] A {mall 


quantity. A low word. 
Do’ it think I have fo little wit as to part with 
fuch a gob of money ? L’ Eftrange. 
GO'BBET. n. /. [goċe, French. Jy A 
mouthful ; as much as can be fwallowed 
at once. D 
Therewith the fpew'd, out of her filthy maw, 
A food of poiton, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of ficth and goddets raw. 
Spenfer. 
By cevilifh policy art thou grown great, 
And like ambitious Sylla, overgorg’d 
With gabbers of thy mother’s bleeding heart. 
Sialfpeare’s Henry v1. 
The cooks, flicing it into little gobbets, prick it 
on a prong of iron, and hang it ina furnace. 
Sandys’ Travels, 


The giant gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and 
blood, 


Lay ftretch’d at length, and fnoring in his den, 
Eclching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
With purple wine and cruddicd gore confus’d. 
Addi fon. 
To Go'BBET. v. a. [fromy the noun. ] 
‘To {wallow at a mouthful. A low word. 

Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and 

gobbets up both together. L’ Efirange, 

To GO'BBLE. v. a. [gober, to fwallow, 
old French.] To {wallow haitily with 
tumult and noife. 

The fhecp were fo keen upon the acorns, that 
they gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat 
along with them. L' Efirange. 

Of lalt year’s corn in barn great ftore ; 
Fat turkies gobbi:ng at the door. 

The time too precious now to watte, 
And {upper gobb/ed up in hafte, 

Again afreth to cards they run. Swift. 


Go’sscer. n. f. [from gobble] One 
that devours in halle; a gormand; a 
greedy eater. 


Go's LET. n. f. [ gobelet, French.] A bow], 
or cup, that holds a large draught. 
My figur’d goblets for a difh of wood. Shak/. 
We love not loaded boards, and goblets crown’d ; 
But free from furfeits our rcpofe is found. 


Denham. 
Crown high the gob/ers with a chearful draught; 


Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. 
Dryden 
Go'suin. n.f. [French ; gobeline, which 
Spenfer has once retained ; writing it in 
three fyllables. This word fome derive 
from the Gibellines, a fa€tion in Italy; 
fo that elfe and gobiin is Guelph and Gi- 
belline, becaufe the children of either 
party were terrihed by their nurfes with 
the name of the other: but it appears 
that e/fe is Welfh, and much older than 
thofe tactions. Eilf uifbon, are phan- 
toms of the night, and the Germans like- 
wife have long had fpirits among them 
named goboldi, from which goleline 
might be derived. ] 
p. An evil fpirit; a walking fpirit; a 
frightful phantom. 
Angels and minifters of grace defend us ! 
Re thou a fpirit of health, or gsb/:1 danin'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blatts from 
hell! Shukfpeare, 
To wrom the goblin, full of wrath, reply’d, 
Act theu that traytor angel? Mivton’s Par, Loji. 


Prior. 
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Always, whilft he is young, be fure to preferve 
his tender mind from all impreffions and notions 


of (pirits and godsins, or any fearful apprehenfions 
Locke, 


in the dark. 
2. A airy’; an'elf. 
His fon was Elfincl, who overcame 
The wicked gofbclines in bloody field ; 
But Elfant was of mof renowned fame, 
Who of all cryftal did Panthea build.  Spenfer. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind then 
joints 
With dry convulfions ; fhorten up their finews 
With aged cramps. Shak{peare’s Tempeft. 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 
While well attefted, and as well beliew’d, 
Heard folemn goes the goblin tory round. Thomf 


GOD. n.f. {god, Saxon, which likewife 
fignifies good. ‘The fame word palles in 
both fenfes with only accidental varia- 
tions through all the Peutonick dialects. ] 

1. The Supreme Being. 

God is a fpirit, and they that worfhip him 
mutt worthip him in fpirit and in truth, John. 
God above 
Deal hetween thee and me. Shakfpeare. 
All the churches of Godare united into one by 
the unity of difcipline and government, by virtue 
whereof the fame Chrift ruleth in them all. 
Pear fon. 
The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is 
necefflary, fclf-cxiflent, eternal, immenfe, omni- 
potent, omnifcient, and beft being ; and therefore 
alfo a being who is and ought to be eftcemed matt 
facred or holy. Grew's Cofmalogia. 

2. A falfe god; an idol. 

He that facrificeth unto any god, fave unto the 
Lord only, he fhall be utterly deftroyed. Evod. 
As flies to wanton noys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their fport.  Shak/p. Aing Lear, 
Strong god of arms, whofe iron fceptre (ways 

The freezing north, and Hyperborean feas, 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia’s winter coaft, 

Where iland thy ftecds, and thou art honour'd 
moft. Dryden. 

3. Any perfon or thing deified or too 
much honoured. 

Whofe end is deftruction, whofe gad is their 
belly. PAM ppians. 
I am not Licio, 
But one that fcorns to live in this difguife, 
For fuch a onc as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of fuch a cullion. Shuk/peare 

7o Gop. v. a. [from the noun.] To dei- 

fy ; to exalt to divine honours. 
This lat old man 
Lov'd me above the mealure of a father; 
Nay god.ted me, indeed. Shak/peare’s Coriolanus. 


Go'pcuiLp. n.f. [god and child.] A 
term of fpiritual relation; one for whom 
one became fponfor at baptifm, and 
promifed to fee educated as a chriftian. 


Go’DDAUGHTER. n. f- [god and daugh- 
jer.) A girl for whom one became 
fponfor at baptilm. A term of fpiritual 
relation. 


Go’ppeEss. n. f [from god.] A female 
divinity. 
Hear, nature, hear; dear gatdefs hear a father ? 
Shat fpeure. 
A woman I forfwore; but I will prove, 
Thou being a galdefs, I fortwore not thee : 
My vow was earthy, thou a heav'nly love. 
y l Shat fpeare. 
] long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Buili to the gracious goddefs Clemency ; 
But rev’rence thou the pow’r. 
From his feat the goddefs born arofe, 
And thus undaunted {poke. Dryden's Fables. 
When the daughter of Jupiter prefented her- 
(elf among a crowd of gaodde//es, (he was diftin- 
guilhed by her graceful ftature and fuperior 
beauty. etididifon. 


Dryden. 


GOD 
Modefty with-held the godd:/s’ train. Pope. 

Go'nprss-Like. adj. [ godde/s and Ike. ] 
Refembling a goddefs, 

Tinen female voices trom the fhore I heard; 
A maid amidfl them goddefs-/ike appeii'd. Pope. 

GopvFatHer. n.f. [ gudand father.] ‘Vhe 

fpontor at the font. 
He kad a ton by her, and the king did him 
tne honour as to fand gadfutker to his child. 
4 Bacon’ s Henry vit. 
Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, 
trantcribed from the wpoftles, confifts in the 
enild’s undertaking in his own name the baptit- 
mal vow ; and, that he may more folemnly enter 
this obligation, bringing tome godfathir with him, 
not now, as in baptilm, as his procurator. 
Hammond, 

Go’pueap. n. f. [from god. ] 

1. Godfhip; deity; divinity; divine na- 
ture. It is ufed both of idols and of 
the true God. 

Be content : 
Your low-la:d fon our gotkea:t will uplift. Shat/, 
At the holy mount 
Of heav’n’s high-feated top, th’ imperial throne 
Of gedhead, fix’d for evcr fiim and fure, 
The filial pow’r arriv’d. M:/ton’s Par. Lof 
So may thy gadhead be confett, 
So the returning year be bleal. Prior, 


2. A deity in perfon; a god or goddefs. 

Were your godh-ads to borrow of men, men 
would foifake the gods. Shak/peare’s Timor. 

Adoring firft the genius of the place, 

The nymphs and native gedieads yet unknown. 
Dryden's Mee d. 
Go'pLess. adj. [from god.) Without 
fenfe of duty to God; atheiflical ; 
wicked; irreligious ; impious. 

Of thefe two forts of men, buth godieft, the 
one has utterly no knowiedge of Gud, and the 
other ftudies how to perfuade themicives that 
there is no fuch thing to be known. Heoker. 

That god'efs crew 
Rebellious. 

For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
OF go:ilefs men, and of rebellious times, 
Him his ungrateful country fent, 

Their bet Camillus, into bunifhment. 


Aiton. 


Dryden. 


Go'DLIKE. adj. [god and like.] Divine; 


refembling a divinity; fupremely ex- 
cellent. 
Thus Adam his illuttrious gueft befought, 
And thus the godlike angels antwer’d mild. 
Milton, 
Mufing and much revolving in his hreatt, 
How beit the migiity work he might begin 
Of Saviourto mankind, and which way hilt 
Publith his godéde oce now mature, Milten. 
That prince thall be fo wile and godi:ze, as, by 
eftablifhed iaws of liberty, to fecure prorection 


and encouragement to the honett induliry of 
mankind. 4 


WE LRA 
Go'ptinNG. n. f. [from god.] A little 
divinity ; a diminutive god. 
Thy puny gzd/ings of inferior race, 
Whole humble flatues are content with brafe 
Dryden's Jere rual. 
Go'pLiness, 2. f. [from godly.] 
1. Piety ta God. 
2. General obfervation of all the duties 
preferibed by religion. 
Virtue and goliefsot live are required at the 
hands of the minitter of Ged. LHoiker, 
Go'piy. adj. [from ged, } 
t. Pious teward God. 
Grant that we may hercafter live a god’y, Gik- 
teous, and fober life Common Pi ajer. 
2. Good; righteous ; religious. 
Help, Lord, for the go.d/y man ccafeth, for the 
faithful fal among the children of men. sims, 
The fame chuich is really holy in this wore, tt 


relation to all god/y perluas contained ia it, bY a 
real inlufed lanctity, Pearfon. 
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Ge'pty. ew. Pioufly; righteoully. By |Goins. 2. f [from go.] 
analogy it fhould be godlily, but the re- fa, The aét of walking. 


petition of the fyllable is too harth. 

The apottle Se. Paul teachcth, that every one 
that will live gady in Chritt Jefus mult utter 
perfecution. Hooker. 

Go'nLy Hean. n. f. [from godly] Good- 
nefs; righteouincis. Arn oid word. 

For this, and many more iwch vuwese, 

J crave your podiy/vad ta atwage 

The rancorous rigour of his might. Sperfer. 
Golmotuer. n. f. [god and mother.) 

A’ woman who has undertaken {pontion 

in baptifm. A term of {piritual relation. 
Go'psaip. a, /. [from god.] The rank 

or character ot a god; deity; divinity. 

Dilcourhing largely on this theme, 


O'er hills and dales their godfiips came. Prior. 


Go'nson. n. f. [god and /or.} One for 
whom one has been fponfor at the font. 
Wiat, did my father’s gofon feck vour life ? 
He whom my father named ? your Eagar? 
Shak peare, 
Go'DWARD. aije To Godward is toward 
God. So we read, fluc Arethufa tenus, 
for ha@enus Arcthu/a, 
And fuch trutt have we through Chrift to God- 
ward. 2 Corinthians. 
Go'pwit. 2. A. [xobd, good, and pita, an 
animal.| A bird of particular delicacy 
Nor ortclans nor godtwits crown his board. 
Cowley. 
Go'doYELD. ?} adv. [corrupted from God 
Go'byieLp. § /bield or protect.} A term 
of thanks. Not ufed. 
Herein [ teach you, 
How you fhou'd bid godyel.t us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. Shakfpeare. 
Goer. adi. [gzolen, Saxon.j Yellow. 
An old word. 
In March atthe furtheft, dry feafon or wet, 
Hop roots fo well chofen let tkilful go fet ; 
The gocler and younger, the better I love; 
Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. 


Tuffer. 
Go'r. n.f. [from go.] 
z. One that goes; a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 
Myfelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The gcer back. Shakfpeare’s Cymd, 

Such a man 
Plight be a copy tu thefe younger times ; 
Which, follow’d well, would now demonttratec 
them 
Bat goers backward, Shak fpeare, 

Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the 
intervening oficious impertinence of thofle goers 
between us, who tn England pretend to intima- 
macies with you, and in f[relind to intimacies 
with me. Pope to Swift. 

2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner 
of walking good or bad. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was nd gracefu! goer. MF ctton, 

3. The foot. Obfolete. 
A double mantle, caf 
A’thwart his thoulders, his faire goers grac’d 
With fitted thoes. Chapman. 
to Go'cctre. v.n. To look afquint. 
Infl:mi‘d all over with difgrace, 
To be feen by her in fuch a place, 
Which made him hang his bead, and feoul, 
And wink and gegefe like an owl. Hudibras, 

Yor fighs, nor groans, nur geggling eyes did 

want. . Dryden, 
GocGre-even. adj. [ycezgl ezen, Sax. ] 
Squint-eyed ; not looking ftraight. 

They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and 
very unfcemly to look upon, except to men 
that be gegele-eyed theniicives. Afam 
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When nobles arc their taylors tutors, 
No hercticks burnt, but wenclics fuitors, 
Then comes the Gime, who lives to ice't, 
That going vall be us'd with feet. Saat/peare. 
2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude 
than that of our birth; molt women coming, +c- 
cording to their reckoning, within the compafs of 
a fortnight: that is the twentieth part of their 
going. Grerv’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

3. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 

Thy hufband; him to follow thou art bound. 
Milton. 
Go'ra. n. / ‘The fame with CymMatium. 

Ina cornice the yola or cymatium of the co- 
ron’, the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make 
a noble thow. Speélacor. 

GOLD. n. A [zold, Saxon; golud, riches, 
Welth. It is called gold tn our Englith 
tongue, either of geel, as Scaliger fays, 
which is in Dutch to fhine; or of an- 
other Dutch word, which is gelten, and 
fignifes in Latin vakre, in Englith to 
be of price or value: hence cometh 
their ordinary word gelt, for money. 

Peacham on Drawing. ] 


t. Gold is the heavieft, the moit denfe, the 
moil fimple, the moft ductile, and moft 
fixed of all bodies, not to be injured 
either by air, or fire, and feeming in- 
corruptible. It 13 foluble by means of 
fea-falt ; but is injured by no other falt. 
Gold is frequently found native, and very 
rarely ina ftate of ore. Pure Gold is 
fo fixed, that Boerhaave informs us of 
an ounce of it fet in the eye of a glafs 
furnace for two months, without lofing 
a {ingle grain. Hill on Foffits. 

Cola hath thefe natures; greatnefs of weight, 
clofenefs of parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnets, 
immunity from ruft, and the coulour or tin&ure 
of vellow. Bacon's Natura! Hifury. 

Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 
To try if thou be curient go/d indeed. Shuk/p. 

We readily fay this is gehi, and that a filver 
goblet, ouly by the different figures and colours 
reprefented to the eye by the pencil. Lorke. 

The ge/étraught vellel which mad tempeis beat, 
He fees now vainly make tu hisretreat. Dryden 

2. Money. 

For inc, the go/d of France did not feduce, 
Although Ivdid admit as a motive 
The fooner to efe& what I intended. 

Thou that fo ftoutly had refilted me, 
Give me thy goli, if thou haft any gold ; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 

Shakfpeare’s Henry vı. 


3. It is ufed for any thing pleafing or 
valuable. So among the ancients yrch 
a®oodirr 3 and animamque morefque aurcos 
educit ia aftra. Horace. 


The king’s a baweock, and a heart of gokt, 
A tadot life, animp of fame, Shakfpeare. 


Gop of Pleafure. n. f. [myagrum.] A 
plant, 

Go'LDBFATER, n. f. [gold and beat.] 
One whofe occupation is to beat or 
foliate gold to gild other matter. 

Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit 
fake, they are wont to ufe the fneft gold they 
can get, yet they fcraple not to employ coined 
gold; and that the mint-mafters are wont to alloy 
with copper or filver, to make the coin more Riff, 
and lefs fubje€t to be walted by attrition, Boy/e 


Shak/p. 
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Go7parates’s Slin, n. A The intefi- 
num rectum of an ox, which goid- 
beaters lay between the leaves of their 
metal while they beat it, whereby the 
membrane is reduced thin, and mad: 
fit to apply to cuts or fmall frem wounds, 
as is now the common practice. Quincy. 

When your gill;flowery blow, if they break 
the pod, open it with a penknife at cach civiton, 
as low as the flower has buril at, and bind it 
about with a narrow flip of goldbeateres fin, 
which moitten with your tongue, and it will dick 
together. Moreim:r, 

Go'Losounp. adj. [god and dbound.| 
Encompafled with gold. 

Thy air, 
Thou other golbovn:d Lrow is like the frit. 
Mick/peare's Afr-berá. 

Go'LDEN. adj. [from gold, | 

1. Made of gold ; contittine of gold. 

O would to God thatthe inclative verge 
OF golden metal, that muft round my brow, 
Were redhot Acel to fear me to the brain. Shakf, 

Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a hery ftced, 

In gallen armour glorious to behold; 
The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. 
\ j Dryden, 

2. Shining; bright; fplendid ; refplen- 
dent. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe fieh morning drops upon the rofe ¢ 
Nor thines the filver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranfparent bolom of the decp. 

Shakjpeare, 

’Tis better to be lowly born 
Than wear a golden furrow. Shak/peare, 

Heaven's golden winged herald late he {aw 
To a poor Galilean virgin fent. Craftaw, 

To her hard yoke you muft hereafter bow, 
Howe’er fhe thines all po/den ta you now. Dryden, 

And fee the guardian angcls of the good, 
Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. Rowe. 

3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 

Golden rufleting hath a gold coloured coat under 
a ruffet hair, and its flcth of a ycliow colour. 

Mortimer. 

4. Excellent ; valuable. 

I have bought 
Gaiden opinions from all fort of people, 
Wich would be worn now in their neweft glofs, 
Not call afide fo locn. Shak fpaare’s Mucherh, 

That verfe which they commonly call golden, 
has rwo fubftantives and two adjeétives, with a 
verb betwixt them to keep the peace. Dryden. 

Thence arifes that gevden tele of dealing with 
others as we would nave others deal with us. 

: Batts’ Logizk. 

5. Happy; refembling the ace of gold. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every 
day, and flect the time carelefly, as they did in 
the gelden world. Shakfpeare. 

Go’LvDEN Saxifrage. n. f. (chry/oplenium. ] 
An herb. 

Go'LDENLY. adv. [from gokien.} De- 
lightfully ; {plendidly. 

My brother Jacques he keeps at {chool, and 
report {peaks gohden/y of his profit. Shakfpeare. 

GOo'LDFINCH. n. f. [xzolop¢inc, Saxon. ] 
A finging bird, fo named from his 

olden colour. This is called in Staf- 
ford{hire a proud tailor. 

Of fingiug birds they have linnets, gohifinches, 
ruddocks, Canary-bieds, blackbirds, threthes, 
and divers others. Carew, 

A gol ifinch there T faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes that hopp’d from fide to fide. 

Dryden, 

Go'LDFINDER. n. fa [gold and fiad.) One 
who finds gold. A term ludicroufly 
applied to thofe that empty jakes. 

O 
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His empty paunch that ke might Ail, 
He fuck’d his vittels through a quill; 
Untouch’d it pats’d between krs grinders, 


Or ’t had been happy for goldjindzrs, Swift. 
GovupnaMMER. 2. /. A kind of bird. 
Dia. 

Go'tpinc. n.f. A fort of apple. Dia. 


Go'tpney. n. f. A foit of fili, other- 
wile called giithead. Dia. 


GO'LDPLEASURE. n. f An herb. Did. 


Go'tpsize. n. / A glue of a golden 
colour ; glue ulcd by gilders. 

Tue gum of ivy is good to put into your gol:l- 
fry and other colours. Peacham on Drawing. 

Go'.psmiru.n.f. [ xold and ymicz, Sax. ] 

t. One who manufactures gold. 

Neither chain nor go/djnith cametome. Shakfp. 

2. A bankers one who keeps monty for 
others in his hands. 

The golaf/mita or fcrivener, whotakes al! your 
fortune to difpofe uf, when he has befurchand re- 
folved to break the following day, dues turely 
deferve the gallows. Swift. 

Go'LpyLocks. n. f. [coma aurca, Lat. } 
A plant. 

Gott. n. /. [corrupted, as SZinner thinks, 
frum pal or pol, whence pealoan, to 
handle or manage.] Hands; paws; 
claws. Ufed in contempt, and obfolete. 

They fet tands, and Mopfa put her golden pool's 
among them; and blind lurtune, that fiw not the 
coluur of them, gave her the pre-erninence. 


Sidzey. 
Gome. n. f. The black greafe of a cart- 
wheel. Bailey. 


GOMPITOSIS. n. f A particular form 
. of articulation. 
Gomphofts is the connexion of a tooth to its 
focke:. > Wifeman. 
GONDOLA. n.f. [gondcle, French.] A 
boat much ufed in Venice; a {mall boat. 
He faw did (wim 
long the fhore, as fwitt as glance of cyc, 
A little goudeday bedecked triin 
With boughs and arbuurs woven cunningly. 
Spenfer. 
Ta a gon dla wcre {cen tegethe: Lorenzu andh.s 
amorous feffica. Saukfpeare. 
As with gorushes and men, lis 
‘Good excellence the duke wf Venice 
Sails out, en! gives the gulp a ring. Prior. 
Gonpotrer. a. / [trom gondola.] A 
boatman ; one that rows a gondola. 
Your faw daughter, 
Tranfyorted with no wosfe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of litre, # gondolier, 
To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Maor. Si2k/p. 
S 
Gone. part. preter. [from ga. 
GO. ] 


a. Advanced ; forward in progrefs. 


I have known fiicep cured of the rot, when 
they have nut been far gone with it, ouly by being 
Nortimer. 

The obfervator is much the hrifker of the two, 
and, I thnk, farther cove of iute in byes and im- 
Swit, 


pu’ into broumlands. 


pedence than his prefbyterian brother. 
2. Ruined; vnodone, 


He muf know tis none of your daughter, nor 


Niuk fpeure. 


my filer; we are goze clic. 
R EN 
L'I tell the tory of my life, 
And the particular accidents gone by, 
Since I came to thisille.  Shakjpeare’s Tompeft. 
4. Loft; departed. 


When her matters (aw that the hope of their 


gains was gone, they caught Paul ind Silas. Adils, 
Speech is confined to the living, and imparted 


to only thule that aze ia pretence, and is teueficnt 


and pene, 


Heotd:r. 


Go'NFALON. 
Go'nFANON. 


See Jo} 
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5. Dead ; departed from life. 


I mourn Adonis dead and gone, O' diam. 
A dog, that has his nofe held in the vapour, 
lofes all figns of life ; but carricd into the air, oF 

thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gore. 
Addifon on Itay. 


t n. f. [gonfanon, French ; 


gunfana, Iflandick, from 
gunn, a battle, and fani, a flag. Lye. ] 
Anenfgns; a ftandard. 
Ten thoutand thoufand enfigns high advanc'd, 
Standards and gonfau/ons, 'twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the atr. Nisleon. 


Gonogrnoe'a, n. f [y4 and åen] 


A morhid runaing of venereal hurts. 
Rauty mummy or tone mummy gros on the 
tops ut righ rocks: tney powder and buil itan 
milk, und then give it to flop gonorrhoeas. 
Hood ward on Foffi!s. 


GOOD. adj. comp. beiter, fuperl. bef. 
[xod, Saxon; goed, Dutch. ] 

1. Having, either generally or for any 
particular end, fuch phyfical qualities 
as are expe€ted or delired ; not bad; 
not evil. 

God faw every thing that he had made, and 
beliold it was very good. Genefis. 

An univerle of death ! which God by curfe 
Created evil ; tor evil only geod. Milton. 

Refolv'd 
From an ill caufe to draw a good efe&. = Dryden. 

NotwithfManding this criticifm tne verfes were 
good. Spectator. 

A man is no moie to be praifed upon this ac- 
count, than becaufe he has a regular pulle and a 
geod digetftion. Addijon. 

Ah! ne'er fo dire a thir} of glorv boatt, 
Nor in the critick let the man be iot ! 
Good nature and good fenic mult ever join; 

¿ Toerr is human, to forgive, divine. 

Zeer COR 
Wrong. 

Amengft a man’s peers a man fhall he fure of 
famihority, and therefure it is geada little to keep 
fate; amongft a man’s inferiors onc fhall be ture 
of reverencc, and therefore it is geod a little to be 
familiar. Bacon 

If you think gsed, give Martius Icave. Bacon. 

It was a good time tu comply wita the impor- 
tunity of the gentlemen of Suticx. 

3. Conducive to happinefs. 

It is not good that the man thould be alone. 

' Genefis. 

We may as well p:ctend to obtain the good 
which we wane without God’s aififtance, as to 
know what is good for us without his dircétion. 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

4. Uncorrupted; undamag<c. 

He aHu bartered away plumbs, that would 
have rotted in a weck, for nuts, that would laf 
geod for his eating a whole year, Locke. 

5. Wholefome ; felubrious. 

A man frf builds a country feat, 
Tien finds the walis nat geed to ent. 

6. Medicinal ; fulutary. 

The water of Nilus is fweeter than other wa 
ters in tafte, and it is excellent gead fur the stone 
and typochoneriack melancagly. Bacon. 

7. Pleafant to the taile. 

Eat theu honey, becaute it is gsod; 
honeycomb, which is fwees. Proverbs. 

Of kerbs and plants lome are good to ext raw ; 
as lettuce, endive, and purilane. Bacon. 

8. Complete ; full. 

The proteitant fubjcéts of the abbey make up 
a good third of its people. iddijon en Italy, 


Pope. 
ht} convenient; right; not 


Clareanion. 


2. and the 


9. Uteful; valuable. 


Ail quality, trat is good for any thing, is ori- 

ginally founded upon merir. Collicr on Envy. 

We difciphne betimes thofe other creatures we 
would make ufeful and geod tur formewiat. 


Ex he. 
9 


Prior. i 
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10. Sound; not falfe ; not fallacious, 

He is refuived now to Mew how flight the pros 

potions were which Luther let go for good. 
sitterbury, 
11. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 

Accurding tu military cultom the plice was 
grol, and the heutenant of the culuncl’s company 
might well pi&end to the neat vacant caplunihip 
in the fume regiment. Potton. 

12. Conürmed; attefled ; valid. 
Ha! am l fure the’s wrong d? Perhaps ‘cis 

malice ! 
Slave, make it clear, make gso yow accufation. 
Suta, 
13. With as preceding. It has a kind of 
negative or inverted fenic; as good as, 
no beiter than. 

Thereture tprang there cven of onc, and him 
as good as dcad, fu many as the ttars of the thy 
in multitude Hchrows. 

14. With as preceding. No worfe, 

He fharply reproved (em as men of no cous 
rage, Which, bing many times as pcos as in 
polkon of the victory, had mun cowudly 
turned their backs upon their eneniies.  §Aveliese 

The matter will be as good us his word, tor bia 
own bunhneis. L' Eprange. 

15. Well qualified ; not deficient. 

If they had reld tneir royaltic py thar title, 
either therc mult nave been but one fuvere:gn over 
them all, or elfe every father of a tanuiy had 
been as gond a prince, and had as goud a chum ro 
royalty as thede. ; Lake, 


16. Skilful; ready ; cesxterous. 

Flaticr nim it may, Tcontets; as thofe are ge- 
neraily peod at flattering who are god for nothing 
elit. Souli. 

{ make my way where-c'cr I fee my foe ; 
But you, my lord, asc geod at arctreat. Lirydène 

17. Happy; profperous. 

Behold how geod and how pleafant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. F ful. a 

Many gocd morruws to my noble lord ! i 
—Good morrow, Catefby, you are carly Rirrirge 

Shul fpeures 

Good e’en, neighbours ; 

Good e’cn to you al!, good c'en to youal. Shat/, | 

At my wincow bid geod Morryw. Niiltorn. 

Geo monouwy, Portius! let us ence embrace.. 


Yllin 
1&8. Honourable, 
They cafi to get themfelves a name, 
Regurdicfs whether good or evil fame., Mirin, 


Sitence, the knave’s repute, tie whore’s goid 
nanie, 
The only honour of the withing dame. 
19. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any 
words exprefing temper of mind. 
They may be of good comfort, and ever g9 
cheeriully about their own affairs. 2d Wes 
Quictnefs improves into chcerfulnefs, cnougit 
to make mz jult fo gosd humoured as to with thats 
word well Popes 
zo. Contiderable ; not finall though ret — 
vary grcat. 
A ered while ago God made choice that the 
‘eniiles by my mouth fhouid hear the word. 
Esp i : At 
The pleat, having a great fielk and top, doth 
prey upon tie grafs a good way about by draws 
ing the juice of the earth from it? Bacon, — 
Myre and pomegranate, if they be planted 
though a good fpace one from the other, willy 
meet. Peacham on Drawing. 
The king hud praviced a pocd fect, and a.bady a 
of three thoufand toot tu he embarked. Charcmlon, ” 
We inay fuppofe a great many degrees of lit- 
tencfs and figetnels in trefe carthy particles, 
as muny of them wight Poart in the ait a geel 
Waile, ike exhalations, before they fel dovem 
Burnet. 
They heid a gsod hare of civil and mititary 
employments úuriug the whole time of the furs 
pation, Swipes 


repr. 


= 
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decent ; 


2°. llojin 
breeding, 
If the critick has publithed nothing Lat rules 
and obiervations in-eriticifim, I then confider 
wether there he a propriety and elegance in 
his thoughts and words, clearnefs and delicacy 
in his remarks, wit and goed breeding in Vis rail- 
lery. -Aidifon’s Craardsan, 
Mankind have heen forced to invent a kind of 
artificial numanity, which is what we exprefs by 
the word good bree.ting. wtddifon, 
Thofe among them, who return into thcir fe- 
veral countrics, are fure to he followed and imi- 
tated as the greatcit patterns of wit and gocd- 
breetirg. Swift. 
22. Real; {erious ; not feigned. 
Losec not in good earneit, nor no farther in 
fport neither, than with fafery of a pure bluih 
thou may’it in honour come off again. Shak/p. 


23. Rich; of credit; able to fulfil en- 
gagements., 

Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in fay- 
ing that he is a goa? man, is to have you under- 
Rard me that he ts fufficient. Shakfpeare. 

24. Having moral qualities, fuch as are 
wihed ; virtuous ; pious; religious: ap- 
plied both to perions and aétions. Not 
bad ; not evil. 

For a gocd man fome would cven dare to die. 


delicate: with 


Romans, 
The woman hath wrought a geod work upon 
me Matthew, 


All man's works on me, 
Good or not good, ingraft my merit, thefe 
Shall perfect, and for thefe my death thal! pay. 
Milton, 
What reward 
Awaits the gond, the reft what punifhment. 


Mriton. 
The only Son of light 
In a dark age againit example good, 
e Against allurement Milten. 


Such fllow him, as fhall be regi(tred 
Part con’, pari bad, of vad the larger {croll. 
Milton. 
Grantthe bid wha: happinefs they would, 
Qae they muft want, whch isto pafs for geod 
Faje. 
Why drew Marfcilles’ gto l bifhop purer breath, 
Wien nature feken'd, and cacl gale was death ? 
Lape. 
Such was Rofcommon, not more kaind tia, 
peal, 
Wich minners gen’rous as his noble blood. Pope 
No farther tn:erevurfe with Meav’: had he, 
Bur lett gcod works to men of low degiee. liurte 


25. Kind; foft; benevolent. 

Matters heing fo turned in her, that where at 
fird xing her manners did brecd good will, now 
gue will becamie.the chief caufe of liking her 
manners. Silary 

Glory to God in the higheft, ai@ on earth peace 
and g9: willtowards mn Luke. 

Without goca nature man is but a better kind 
of vermin. Bacon. 

Here we are lov'd, and there we luve; 

Geel nature now and pation Grive 

Wich of the two thould be above, 

And jaws unto the other give. Suctling 

’Tis no wonder it twat which aFords fo litle 
glory to Gud, iati no more grad will tor men. ~ 

Decay of Piety. 

Wh-o you fhall fee him, fir, to dic for pity, 

*Twere fuch a thing, "twould fu ckeceive the 


world, t 
’Twould mike the pcople think you were g-o 
natur’d Denham. 


To teach ` im betimes to love and be geod na- 
tured to others, is to lay early the true founca 
Zion uf an honet man Locke 

Guod fenfe and good natwe are never fepur ted, 
though rhe ignorant world has thought otherwife 

Dry.den. 

Affability, mildnefs, tendernefs, and a waid 

which I would fain bring batx to its original fhg- 
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nification of Virtue, 1 mean pzo/ nature, are of 
daly ule, Dryden, 
This do&rise of Gad'sp207 will towards men, 
this command of men’s proportionable psod will 
to one another, is not this the very Ludy and 
fubitunce, this the very foirit and lite of our Su- 
viour’s whuie inftitution ? Sprat. 
It was his greate pleafure to fpread his heal- 
ing wings over every place, and to make every 
onc fenfibls of his good will to mankind. Ca/amy 
How could you chide the young good natur'd 
prince, 
And drive him from you with fo ftern an air. 
Adidifon’s Cato, 
26. Favourable; loving. 
But the men were very goxd unto us, and we 
were not hurt. 1 Samuel. 
Truly God is goed to Iraci, even to fuch as 
are of a clean heart. Pfalms, 
You have geod remembrance of us always, de- 
firing greatly to fce us, as we alfo to fee you. 
1 Theffalonians. 
This idea muft neceffirily he adequate, being 
referred to nothing elfe but itfelf, nor made by 
any other original but the good liking and will of 
him that fir made this combination. Locke. 
27. Companionable; fuciable; merry. 
Often ufed ironically. 
Though he did not draw the gozd fellows to 
him by drinking, yet he eat well. Clarendon, 
Not being permitted to drink without cating, 
will prevent the cuftom of having the cup often 
at his nofe; a dangerous beginning and preparation 
to god fellowthip. Locke. 
_ [twas well known, that fir Roger had been a 
good fellow in his youth, Arbuthnot 
28. It is fometimes ufed as an epithet of 
flight contempt, implying a kind of 
negative virtue or bare freedom from ill. 
My geod man, as far from jcaloufy as I am 
from giving him caule. Shak/peare, 
She had left the good man at home, and brought 
away her gallant. Addifon’s Speator. 


29. Ina ludicrous fenfe. 


As for all other good women that love to do 
but little work, how nandfume it is to loufe 
themfelves in the funthine, they that have been 
but a while in Ireland can well witnefs. Sprafer. 

30. Hearty; earnet; not dubious. 

He, that faw the time fit for the delivery he 
intended, called unto us ta follow him, which we 
hot, bound by oath, and willing by goo? will, 
obcved. Silay. 

The good will of the nation to the prefent war 
as been fince but tov much experienced by tte 
fucceifes that have atcended ir. Temele 

Gozd will, he hic, my want of ftrength lup- 

plies : 
And diligence thal give what age denies. Dryden 
3t. fn Goon time Mot too fak. 

In good tims, replies another, you have heard 
them difpute agairit a vacuuna in the fchools. 

Collier en Human Reafon. 
32. fn Goon footh. Really; ferioufly. 

What, mufl T olds candle to my thames? 

They inthemicives, good fcoth are tou too light. 
Shuk{peas Ge 
33. Goon. [To make.) To keep ; to main- 
tain; not to give up; not to abandon. 

There died upon the place all the chieftains, all 
making good the fight without any ground given. 

Bacon's ilenry vit 

He fore: d them to retire in (pite of their drz- 
goons, which were placed there to make good thei 
retreat. Clarendon 

Since we claim a proper intereft above others in 
the pre-eminent mgits of the houfhold of taith, 
then tu mate good that claim, we are obliged above 
others tu conform to the proper manners and vir- 
tues that belong to this houthold. Sprut. 

He without tear a dangerous war purfues ; 

As honour made him frit the danger chufe, 
So fin he mates it gont on virtue’s {curc. Dryden 


34. Goon. [£0 make.] To confirm; to 


eftablith. 


GOO 


I farther will maintain 

Upon his had lite to smake all tins gasd. Shu! fp. 
To mabe gord this explication of the article, se 
will be neceffary to prove that the church, which 
our Saviour founded and the apotttes gathered, 
was tu receive a conitant and perpetual accei%on, 
Peat fan, 

Thefe propofitions I hait endeavour tu male 
gooit. 


35. Goon. [To makte.] To perform. 
While the fu far extends ber grace, 
She makes but good the promife of her face. 
Walle 


36. Goon, [To make.) To fupply. 
Feery ciftinct being bas fomewhat peculiar ta 
it(clf, tu svete 207 in one CircuMMame whae je 
wants in another. L' Ffrange, 


Goop. n. f. 


te That which phyfically contributes to 
happinefs; benefit; advantage; the 
contrary to evil or mifery. 
I fcar the emperor means no good to us. 
Shahkfpeare’s Titus Andronicus, 
Let me plzy the liun too: I willroar, that I 
will do any man's heart gzod to hear me. Sh yo, 
He wav’d indifferently ’rwixt them, doing net- 
ther good nor harm. Shatfpeare’s Coriulanas, 
Love with fear the only God, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil. Milton, 
God is alfo in fleep, and dreams advife, 
Which he hath fent propitious, fome great gend 
Prefiging. Miten, 
Nature in man’s heart, her laws doth pen, 
Prefcribing truth to wit, and gerd to wiil. Davies, 
The leffening or efcaping @ cvil is ta be rec- 
koned under the notion of good: the kening or 
lofs of god is to be reckoned under the notion of 
evil. Wilkins, 
This caution will have alfo this geod in it, that 
it will put them upon confidering, and teach them 
the necefiity of examining more than they do. 
Locke. 
Grod is what is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 
or diminifh pain in us; or eife to procure or pre- 
ferve us in the poft Mion of any other goad, or ab- 
fence of any cvil. Locke, 
Refule to Icave thy deftin’d charge tao fonn, 
And forthe church's good defer thy own. Prize, 
Works pa have more wit than docs tnem 
cod, 
As bodies perith through excefs of blood. Pepe. 
A thirft after truth, and a defite of good, are 
principles which fiill act wita a great and univer 
fal force. Rigers. 
2. Profperity; advancement. 
It he had cmploy’d 
Thofe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the geod, not ruinef the Rate. Ben Jonfr. 


3. Earneft; not jeft. 
The good woman never died after this, ‘tll 
ihe came to dic, for good and all. L’ Efirange. 


4. Moral qualities, fuch as are defireable ; 
virtue ; righteoufnefs ; piety; the con- 
trary to wickednefs. 

D: part from evil aud do goez. Pfzims, 
Notonly carnal good from evil docs not juttity ; 
but no good, no nota purpufed g62./, can make 
evil good. Helyday'. 
O fons, like one of us is Man become, 
To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruity but let him boag 
His knowledge of goo/ lott, and evil got, 
Happier had it fuffic’d him to have known 
Groot by itfels, and evilmot avall. Milton. 
Empty of ali good, wherein confitts 
Woman's domeftick honour, aid’ edict praife. 
Miron, 
By gcod, I queftion not but good, morally fo 
called bonus hon: fum, ougit, chiefly at leaf, to 
be underftood); and that the gost of profit ar 
pleafure tne bonum utile or jusundam, lardly come 
into any account here. South. 


riveo 2 


Smal igs. 


GOO 


Ncr holds this earth a more deferving knight 
For virtuc, valour, and for noble blood, 
Truth, honour, al] that is compriz’d in pood. 
Dryden 


z. Goop placed after þad, with as, feems 
a fubflantive; but the expreffion is, I 
think, vitions; and good is rather an 
adjective elliptically ufed, or it may be 
confidered as adverbial. See Goon. adv. 

The pilot muft intend fome port before he 
fteers his courte, or he had as geod leave his vef- 
fe! tothe direction of the winds, and the go- 
vernment of the waves. Souih, 

Without good nature and gratitude, men had 
as good. live in a waldernefs as in a focietv. 

L' Ejirange, 

Goon. adv. 

1. Well; not ill; not amifs. 

2. As Goop. No worfe. 

Was I to nave never partcd from thy fide, 

«js good have grown there ftill a lifclefs rib. 
Milton. 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you nor as 
good have been cating worms now as pigeons ? 

L’ Effrange. 

Goon. interjefion. Well! right! It is 
fometimes ufed ironically. 


Goop-conDiTioNneD. adj. Without ill 
qualities or fymptoms. Ufed both of 
things and perfons, but not elegantly. 

No furgeon dilatcs an ab(cefs of any kind by 
injections, when the pus is guod-conlitioned. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Goop-now. igéerjeTion. 

ï, In good time; ala bonne beure. 
gentle exclamation of entreaty. 
now a low word. 

Gocd-now, fit down, and tell me, he that 

knows, 
Why this fame watch ? Shakfpeare’s Hamiet. 

z. A foft exclamation of wonder. 

Good-now, geod-now, how your devotions 

jump with mine ! Dryden. 

Goo’putness. 2. f. [from goodly.) Beau- 
ty; grace; elegance. 

She fung this fong with a voice no lefs beauti- 
ful to his ears, than her good/inefs was full of har- 
mony to his eyes. Sidnere 

The itatelinefs of houfes, the goadlinefs of trecs, 
when we bchold them, delighteth the eye. 

Honker. 


A 
It is 


Goo'DLY. adj. [from good. ] 
1. Beautiful; graceful, fine; {plendid. 
Little in ufe. 

A prince of a gost’y afpest, and the more 
good/y by a grave majefty, wnerewith his mind 
did deck his outward graces. Sidney. 

A goodly city is this Antium. Siek{pcare, 

Patrence and forrow flrove 
Which thould exprefs her goouvie/f : you have feen 
Senfhine and rata at once. Her {miles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shuk/peare. 

Here from gracious England have I oter 
OF goodly thoufands. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth, 

Rebeca took good'y raiment of her eldett fon 
Efau, and put tnem upon Jacob, Genefts. 

There was not among tne children of Ifracl a 
pootler perfon than he. I Sam 

Both yonger then they were; of Mature more; 
And all thcir formes, much gocd/ier ihen before. 

Chapman, 

He had not made them any recompence for 
their goodly houfes and ulive gardens, deitroved in 
the former wars. Knolles. 

The gouase/) man of men fince born 
Mis fons, the fancit of her daughters Eve. 

Nslton. 
Of the fourth Edward was hisnoble fong ; 
Sicrce, goodly, valiant, beautitul, and young. 
Waller, 
Not long finee, walking in the field, 
YS; nurfe aud F, vee there bensi 


GOO 


A goody fruit, which, tempting me, 
J would have pluck’d. 
How full of ornament is all J view 
In all its parts! and feemsas beautiful as new : 
O goodly order'd work! O power divine! 
Ot thee ÍI am, and what Tam is thine! Dryden, 
His eldeft born, a gcod/y youth to view, 
Excell'd the reft in fhape and outward thew; 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d, 
But of a heavy, dull, degen’rate mind. Dryden. 
2. Bulky; {welling ; affeétedly turgid. 
Round as a globe, and Iiquor'd every chink, 
Goody and great he fails behind his link, Dryd. 
3. Happy ; defireable ; gay. 


England was a peaceable kingdom, and but 
lately inured to the mild and good/y government 


Walter, 


of the Conteffor. Spenfer, 
We have many goodly days to fee. Shak/peare. 
Goo’piy. adv. Excellently. Obfolete. 


There Alma, like a virgin queen molt bright, 
Doth flourifh in all beauty excellent ; 
And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attempered gcod/y well for health and for delight. 
Spenfer, 
Goo'pLy Hoop. n. /. [from goodly.] Grace ; 
goodnefs. Obfolete. 
But mote thy good/yhood forgive it me, 
To meet which of the gods 1 thall thec name, 
Spenfer. 
Goo’pman. n. f. [good and man.] 


1. A flight appellation of civility: gene- 
rally ironical. 
How now, what's the matter ? part. 
—With you, ecouman boy, if you pleafe: come, 
l'il feih ye. Shakfpeare's Kirg Lear. 
2. A ruitick term of compliment ; gaffer. 
Nay, hear you, goodman delver.  Shak/peare 
But fee the fun-beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of gsstman Hodge's barn. 
Gay's Paf. 
Old goodman Dobfon of the grecn, 
Remembers he the trees has feen. Swift. 


Goo’pness. n. /. [from good.] Defirable 
qualities either moral or phyfical ; kind- 
nefs; favour. 

If fur any thing he loved greatnefs, it was be- 
caufe therein he might excicife his goodne/s 
Sidney. 
There is in all things an appetite or defire, 
whereby they incline to fomcthing which they 
may be; all which perfe@tions are contained un- 
der the general name uf goedrefs. Hocker. 
All gcodnefs 
Is poifon to thy ttomach. 

—Yes, that gcodnefs 

Or gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion : 

Tne gosdne/s of your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope againit the king: your 

goodnefs, 

Since you provoke me, hall be moft notorious. 

Shakfpeare’s Henry vii. 
There ’s no goodnefs in thy face. Shak{peare 
There is a general, or nztural goodnefs in crea- 
tures, and a more Special or moral gooduc/:. 
Perkins. 
The goodne/s of every thing is meafured by its 
end and ufc, and that’s the bekt thing which 
ferves the bett end and purpofe. Lillotfon. 
All made very particular relations of the 
fivength of the Scots army, the excellent difci- 
pline that was obferved in it, and the goodness of 
the men. Clarendon. 
No body can fay that tobacco of the fame 
goodncfs is riten in refpe&t of itfelf; one pound of 
the fame goodne/s will never exchange for a pound 
and a quarter of the fame geodne/s. Locke. 


Goons. z. f. [from good.} 


1. Moveables in a honfe. 


That giv’f to fuch a guef 
As my poor felfe, of all thy goods the bef. 
Chapman. 


2. Perfonal or moveable chate, 
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That a writ be (u'd againit yous 
To forfeit all your g2eds, lands, tenements, 
Caftles, and whatlocves. - Shak/p Henry vist, 

This hinders nothing the proceedings of the 
civil courts, which vefpeét the temporal punifh- 
ment upon budy and goods. Lefley. 

3. Wares; freight; merchandife. 

Her majetty, when the goods of our Englifh 
merchants werc attached by the duke of Alva, ar- 
reftcd likewile the goodsof the Low Dutch here 
in England. Raleigh's Effays, 

Salce, that fcorn'd all pow'r and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. 

Waller. 

Goo'py. n. f. [corrupted from good wife. ] 

A low term of civility uled to mean 
perfons. 

Soft, goody fheep, then faid the fox, not fo; 
Unto the king fo rafh you may not go. 

Hubberd’s Tals. 

Swarm’ d on a rotten ftick the bees I {py’d, 
Which erft I faw when goady Dubfon dy’d. Gay, 

Plain goody would imo longer down; 

'Twas madam in her grograni gown. Swift. 


Goopbysuiv. n. f. [from goody.] The 
quality of a goody. Ludicrous. 
Tne more fhame for her goody hip, 
To give fo near a friend the flip. Hubibras. 
GOOSE. a. f. plural gee/e. [Sor, Saxon; 
goes, Dutch; gawe, Erle, ling. gewey, 
piural:] 
1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, 
I know not why, for foolifhnefs. 
Thou cream-faced jown, 
Where got’ft thou that gosfe look? Shak/peare. 
Since I pluck’t geefe, play’d truant, and whipt 
top, [ knew not what ’twas to be beaten ull 
lately. Shatfpeare, 
Birds moft eafy tu he drawn are watcrfuwl; as 
the goofe and fwan. Peacham on Drawing. 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful gee/e, 
Difiurb with nightly noife the facred peace. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. A taylor’s fmoothing iron. 
Come in, taylor; here you may roait your geo/e. 
Shakfpeare, 
Go'osEBeRRY. n. f- [goofe and berry, 
becaufe eaten with young geefe as fauce. ] 
A berry and tree. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common goofeberry. 
2. The large manured goofcherry 3. The red 
haisy goofeberry. 4. Yne large white Dutch 


goofeberry. 5. The lage amber goofeberry. 
6. The large green goofebeiry. 7. The large red 
govfeberry. 8. The ycllow-leaved goofeberry, 


9. The ftriped-leaved gooleberry, Miller, 
Augult has upon his arm a bzfket of all 

manner of tipe fruits; as, pears, plums, apples, 

peofeberrics. Peacham, 
Upon a gos/eberry bufh a fnail I found; 

For always fnails near fweeteft fruitabound. Gay. 


Go'osrcar. n.f. [from goofe and cap. | 
A filly perfon. 
Go'oseroot. n. f. [chenopedium.] Wild 
orach. Lliller. 
Go’osecrass. n. f. Chivers; an herb. 
Goofegrafs, or wildtanfy, isa weed that flrong 
clays are very fubje&t to. Mortimer, 
Go'RBELLIED. adj. [from yorbelly.) Fats. 
ligbellied ; having {welling paunches. 
Hang ye gorbellied knaves, are you undone 3 
Ne, ye tat chuits, I would your ftore were here. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry tv. 
GO'RBELLY. ». f. [from gon, dung, 
and belly, according to Skinner and Fu- 
nus. It may perhaps come from gar, 
Welth, beyond, too much ; or, as feems 
to me more likely, may be contraGed 
from gormand, or gcrman’s belly, the 


belly of a glutton.] A big paunch; 


GOR. 
a {welling belly. A term of reproach 
for a fat man. 
Gorp. n.f. An intrument of gaming, 
as appears from Beaumont and Fetcher. 


n ‘arburton . 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 

gord» and ninepins. Beauman: and Fercher. 

Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gord: and Ful- 

ham holds. Shut fpeare. 

GORE. n. /. (gone, Saxon; gôr, Welth, 
fanious matter. ] 


r. Blood effufed from the body. 
A grefly wound, 
From which turth guth'd a itream of gore blood 
thick, 
That all her goodly garment ftain’d around, 
And into a deep fanguine dy’d the grafly ground. 
Spenfer, 
Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore, 
‘ Dryden’s En. 
2. Blood clotted or congealed, 
The bloody tact 
Wiil be aveng’d ; though here thou fee him dic, 
Rolling in duit and gore. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
His horrid beard and knotted treffes toud 
Sud with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
Denham. 
To Gore. v. a. [gebepian, Saxon. ] 
1. To flab; to pierce. 
Ok, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor`d with Mowbray’s fpear. 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 11. 
No weaker lion’s by a Stronger fain ; 
Nor fiom his larger tufks the foreit boar 
-Commuflion takes his brother {wine to gare. 
Tates Juvenal. 
For arms his men long pikes and jav'lins bore, 
And poles with pointed ttcel their toes in battle 
gore. Dryden, 
2. To,pierce with a horn. 
Sume tofs’d, fome gor’d, fome trampling down 


Week ill’), Dryden, 
Fc idly butting, feigns 
His rival gor’ in every Knotty trunk.  Thom/on. 


GORGE. n. f. (gorge, French. ] 
1, The throat ; the fwallow. 
There weie birds allo made fo fincly, that they 
did not only deceive the fight with their figures, 
bet the hearing with their fongs, which the 
watry intruments did make their gorge deliver. 
Sidney. 
sand now how abnorred in my imagination it 
is! my gorge rifes at it. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Her delicate tencernefs will find itfelf abufed, 
begin to heave tne gorge, difrelith and abhor the 
Moor. Shakjpeare’s Orhelo, 
2. That which is gorged or f{wallowed. 


Not in ufe. 
And all the way, mof like a brutifh beat, 
He (pewed up his gorge, that ali did him dere ft. 


Speufer. 
To GORGE v. n. [gorger, French. ] 
a. To fill up the throat; to glut; to 


fatiate. 
Reing with his prefence gluttcd, gorg’d, and 
full. Shakfpeare. 


He that makes his generation meffes, 
To gorge his appetite, Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 
' Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. 
Dryden. 
I defire that they will not gorge the lion either 
with nonfenfe ar obicenity. a4d.tifon. 
Nor would his Maughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’s fands, dishgur’d with their wounds, 


To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 
sadidifon's Cato 
The giant, gerg’d with eth, and wine, and 


blood, 
Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. 
ciddi fon. 
“ay o {wallow ; as, the s/h has gorged the 
hook. 
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Gorern. adj. [from gorge.] Waving 
a gorge or throat. 
Look up a height, the thrill gsrg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard, 5 Shak fpeure 
GORGEOUS. ad). [ gorgias, old French. 
Skinner.) Fine; fplendid ; glittering 
ia various colours ; fhowy ; magnificent. 
O, that deceit fhould dwell 
In fuch a gorgeons palace ! Stud fpeare. 
As full of {pirit as the month of May, 
And gorgrous as the fun at midfummer. Shake 
He bad them look upon themfelves and toon 
their enemies, themfelves dreadful, their enemics 
poreccus and btave. Hay ward. 
The gorgeous eat, with richeft hand, 
Pours on her kings barbaric pear) and gold. 
Milton. 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of fox'rcign 
Iway, 
The two contending princes make their way. 
Dryden's Fr gil. 
Go’rceous.y. adv. [from gorgeous. | 
Splendidly ; magnificently ; finely, 
The duke, one folemn day, gorgeou/?y clad in 
a fuit all over tpread with diamonds, lolt one of 
them of good value. Wotton. 
Go'RGEOUSNESS. n, f. [from gorgecus.] 
Splendour; magnificence; fhow, 
GOo'RGET. n. f. [from gorge.] The 
piece of armour that defends the throat. 
He with a pally fumbling on his gorget, 
Shakes in and out the rivet. Mak fpeare. 
He did oftentimes tpend the night in the 
church alone prayinz, his headpiece, gorget, and 
gauntiets lying by him. Knolles. 
Sec how his gorger peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 


Ben Fonfon. 


About his neck a threefold gorger, 
As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudibras. 
Go'’rGon. n. f [ycevs-] A montter 
with {naky hairs, of which the fight 
turned beholders to ftone; any thing 
ugly or horrid. 
Gorgons and hydras, and chymeras dire. 
Milton. 
Why did’tt thou not encounter man for man, 
And try the virtue of that gorgon face 
To ftare me into itaturc. Dryden. 


GO'RMAND. n. f. [gourmand, French. ] 
A greedy eater; a ravenous luxurious 
feeder. 

To GORMANDIZE. V. n. [from gormand. ] 
To eat greedily; to feed ravenoufly. 
GORMANDIZER. n. f. [from the verb. } 

A voracious eater. 

Gorse. n. J. [gony, Saxon.) Turz; a 

thick prickly fhrub that bears yellow 


flowers in winter. 


Go’ry. adj. [from gore. ] 
1. Covered with congealed blood. 
When two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory fides the frelh wounds fiercely frer, 
Spenfer. 
Why do’ft thou hake thy gory locks at me? 
Thou can’it not fay I did ic. Shak/p. Macbeth. 
2. Bloody ; murderous; fatal. Not in ufe. 
The obligation of our dlood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain. Shakfpeare. 


Go'sHawk. n. f. [xzor, goofe, and 
haroc, a hawk.] A hawk of a large 
kind. 

Such dread his awful vilagc on them caft ; 
So feem poor doves at gofuwhks fight aghat. 
Fairfax. 
Go'sLING. n. f. [from goof. ] 
1. A young goofe ; a goofe not yet full 


rown. 
Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like 


GOS 


a fool, as if yau were hiphar? fays the-genfe ro 
her eofling. L'kfirance, 
Nature hath inftruéted even a brood of geMnes 
to Rick together, while the kite is hovering over 
their heads. Swift. 

2. A katkin on nut-trees and pines. 

GO'SPEL. n. /. (gooer ppl, or God's 
or good tidings Sf eyy hare 5 Sofkel, feul 

fuach, happy tidings, Erfe. ] 

1. God’s word; the holy book of the 
chritlian revelation. 

Thus may the go/pe/ tu. the :ifing fun 
Be (pread, and flourith where it helt begur.. 
aller. 
All the decrees whereof {cripture treateth are 
conditionate, receiving Chrili as the gofpe! offers 
him, as Lord and Saviour; the fermer, as wel! 
as the latter, being the condition of feripture- 
cleétion, and the rejecting, vr not reeciving him 
thus, the condition of the {cripturc-rcprobation. 
Hammond, 
How is a good chriftian animated and cheered 
hy a ttedfatl belicf of the promiles of the pofped ! 
Bentley. 

2. Divinity; theology. 

To Go'spev. v. n. [trom the noun.] To 
fill with fentiments of religion. This 
word in Shak/peare, in whom alone I 
have found it, is ufed, though fo vene- 
rable in itlelf, with fome degree of 
irony: 1 fuppofe from the yolpcllers, 
who had long been held in contempt. 

Arc you fo gof/pell'd 
To pray for this good man, and for his iffue, 
Whofe neavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave > 
Shak fpeare, 

Go'sPELLER. ^. [from gopel] A 
name of the followers of Wickliffe, who 
firt attempted a reformation trom po- 
pery, given them by the papifts in re- 
proach, from their profefiing to follow 
and preach only the gofpel. 

Thefe gofpellers have had their golden days, 
Have troden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe. 

Go’ssaMER. 2. f. [gofipium, low Latin. } 
The down of plants; the long white 
cobwebs which fly in the air in calm 
funny weather, efpecially about the 
time of autumn. flaxmere 

A lover may beftride the goffamur, 
That idles in the wanton fummer air, 
And yet not fall, fo light is vanity. 

Four nimble gnats the horfes were, 
Their harneffes of gofamere. Drayton's Nymphid; 

The tlmy goflemer now tlits nu more, 

Nor halcyons baix on the hort funny thore, 
Dryden's Virgil. 

GO'SSIP. n. /. [from zo0d and yyb, ree 
lation, affinity, Saxon. | 

1. One who anfwers forthe child in bape 
tiim. 

Go to a gof:p"s feat and gaude with me, 
After fo long grief fuch nativity. Skak/peare. 

At the chriftening of George duke of Clarence, 
who was born in the cattle of Dublin, he made 
both the earl of Kildare and the earl of Ormond 
his goffips. Davies on Ireiand, 

2. A tippling companion. 

And fometimes lurk I in a gops bowl, 

In very likenets of aroatted crab. 
And when the drinks againit her lips I bob. 
Shak jpear?. 


3. One who runs about tattling like wee 
men at a lying-in. 
To do the oftce of a ncighbour, 
And be a e¢//p ct his Jabour. 
Tis (ung in ev'ry ttreet, 
The common chat of gip: when they meet. 
Drys, 


Zo Go'ssip. v, n. [from the noun. ]} 


Shck{pearte 


Hudibrac 


GOV 


1, To chat; to prate; to be merry. 
Go t9 a goffip’s feaft and gaude with me. 
— Wiin ail my heart, D'i gejip at tnis feaft 
i Sai /peare. 
His mother was a votrefs of my order, 
And, in the fpiced Indian ar by night, 
Full o'ten hath the g fpr Ly my fide. Shatfp. 
The market and excuange mutt be left to 
their own ways of talking; and g<fpings not be 
rovbed of their ancient privilege. Locke.” 
He gives himiclt up to an idle ġofiping con- 
veriation. 
2. To be a pot-companion. 
Nor met with fortune, oti:er than at feaft, 
Ful: warm of olvod, of mirth, uf goffiping. Siakf. 
Go'ssipreo. n. f. [guffipry, trom goffip. | 
Gofipred or compatenity, by the canon law, is 
a fpritual afinity 5 and the juror, that was goffip 
to either of the parties, might, in former times, 
have been challenged as not indiferent. Davies. 


Go'stinG. a. f. [rudia.] An herb. 
Ainfworth. 


aw, 


Gor. The preterit of ger. 

Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; 
but Aufidius ger off. Shatfycare’s Coriolans. 

If you have ttrength Achilles’ arms to bear, 
Though foul Tocrfites got thee, thou fhalt be 
Lov'daind efteem'd. Dryden's Furvenal. 

Thefe regions and this realm my wars have 

£2; 
This mournful.empire is the lofer’s lot. Dryden. 

When they began to reafon about the means 
how the fea gof thither, ancl away back again, 
there thev were prefently in the dark, Woodward. 

Gor. The part. paff. of gee. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in 
their evil haps, ina plot fo well hy them laid, 
more than he did the vidtory of others got by good 
fortune, not grounded upon any good realon. 

Kuolles. 

A gentle perfuafion in reafoning, when the 
firft point of fubmiffion to your will is gor, will 
matt times do Locke. 

Ir ne behaves himfelf fo when he depends on 
us far his daily bread, can any man fay what he 
will do wnen he is got above tne world ? 

Arhuthro:'’s Fokn Bull. 

Thou wert from Astna’s burning catrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder borne. 
Pope. 
Go'ttesx. The part. paff. of get. 

Wifcom cannot be gerten fur gold. Fol 

Few of them, when tiey are gotten intoa: 
office, apply their thoughts to the caccution of it. 

Temple. 

Goud. n. f Woad; a plant. Did. 

Gove. n. f. A mow. Tufir. 

TACO E Mul, borate ts Rna 
gove gof, or mow. An old word, 

Jord fare, carry hume, folow tine being. fair, 
Gare viltan the barn, it is out of cefpair. Tafer 

To GOVERN. v. e. | geuverner, French; 
guberna, latin.” 
1. Torule asa chief magiftrate. 

Tar inconvenience is more hard to be redreffed 
in the governor than tac governed; as a malady 
in a vital part is muie incurable than in an cx- 
ternal. Sperfer or Iecland., 

Slives to our paffions we become, and then 
Ir grows tmpuffible io govern men. Waller, 


2. To regulat ; to influence ; to direct. 
Tam zt prelen: #gamit} war, though it puts the 
powerit’ my sands, anc though fuch turbulent 
and miugity f,orits as you are govern abthings in 
times of peace. Darvenant, 
The ccf puint, which he is to carry alway 
in his eye, and by which ie is to gwern ali his 
counfel:, defyns, and actions. Atterbury. 
2. Fo manages to refbrain. 
í Goaticr her, the's defperate; goxerrzher. Shat. 
4. [In gramnar.] “40 bave force with 
regan to fyntaxs as, amo governs the 


accufative cafe. 


5 


To Go'v ERN. v.r. To keep fuperiority; 


GovernaBee. adj. [from govern.] Sub- 


Go’vERNANCE. 2. /. [from govern. | 


2. Control, as that of a guardian. 


GOV 


Lifen, children, urto me, 
And let this your ke ffon be, 
{n our language cvermore 
Words that gover: go before. Mauger's Fr. Gr. 
. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 
flip. 


to behave with haughtinefs, 
By that rule, 
Your wicked atums may be working now 
To give bad countel, that you ll may govern. 
Dryden, 


mifiive to authority ; fubject to rule; 
obedient ; manageable. 

The flexiblencfs of the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headitrong, makes it 
more geternadble and tafe. Locke. 


1. Government; rule; management. 
Jonathan took the governance upon him at 
that time, and rofe up initead of his brother 
Judas. t Maccabees. 


Me ke knew not, ncither his own ill, 
’Till through wife handling, and fair governance, 
J him recurred to a better will. Spenfer. 
What! fhall king Henry bea pupil ftill, 


Under the furly Glotter’s governance?  Shak/p. 
3. Behaviour; manners. Obfolete. 
He likcft is to fall into mifchance 
That is tegardicfs of his governance. Spenfer. 


Go'vERNANT. n. f. [gouvernante, Fr.] 
A lady who has the care of young girls 
of quality. The more ufual and pro- 
per word ts governe/s. 

Go'verness. n. f. [ gouverneffe, French, 
from gove. | 

1. A female invefted with authority. 

The moon, the gevernefs of foods, 
Pale in her anger, wathes all the air, 
That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shak/peare. 

2. A tutorefs 3 a woman that has the care 


of young ladies. 

He prcfenied himfelf unto her, falling dowr 
upon both nis knees, and holding up his hands, 
as the oid gewrrnefs of Danae is painted, wien the 
fuddenly faw the golden fhower. Sidney. 

His three younger citidren were taken trom 
the yavernefs in whole hands he put them. 

Clarendon 


3- A tutorefs; an inflrudctrefs; a direc 
tref. b 
Great affiction that fevere governs of the 
live uf man biings upon thofe fouls the leizes on 
‘ Niore aguinft cichcifer. 
GOVERNMENT. n. f. [gouverncments 
French. ] 
1. Form of a community with refpect te 


the difpofition of the fupreme authority. 

There teem to be but two general kins ot 
government inthe world: the one exercifed ac- 
cording tu the arbitrary commands and will uf 
fome fingle perion; and the other acecraing tu 
certain orders or laws introduced by sgrecment 
or cuftum, and not to be changed without the 
conient of many. Lemple 

Nu government can do any a& to limit itfelt : 
the tupreme tegflative power cannot make itfeli 
not to be abfulute. Lefley 


2. An eftablithed ftate of legal authority. 
There they fhall found 

Thei government, and their great fenate chufe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by btws or- 
dain'd. Milton, 

While he furvives, in concord and cortent 

Tic commons live, by no diviton rent; 

But the great monarch’s dcatn diffStves the 
government. Dryden. 
Evcry one knows, who has confidered the 


GO U 


nature of government, that there muft be in each 
particular form of it an abfolute unlimited power, 
Hddifon. 
Where any one perfon or body of men feize 
into their hands the power in the lat refort, 
there is properly no longer a gor:rament, but 
what Aviltotle and his followers call the abute or 
corruption of one. Swrft, 
3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 
Safety and equal gcvernn:ent ace things 
Which fubjects make as happy as their kings. 
Wailer. 
Thofe governments which curb not evils, caufe ; 


And a rich knave ’s a hbel on our laws. Young.. 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in ufe. 
You necds muft learn, lord, to amend this i 
fault; l 
Though fometimes it fhews greatnefs, courage, 
blovd, 


Yet oftentimes it doth prefent tarfh rage, . 
Defect of manners, want of gevernment, 
Pride, haughiinefs, opinion, and cilduin. Shakjp. 
’Tis government that makes them (cem civine ; 
The want thereot makes thee abominable. SAat/, 
5. Manageabiencis ; compliance ; obfequi- 
oufnefs, 
Thy eyes windows fall, 
Like death, when he fhuts up the day of life; 
Each part depriv’d of fupple government, 
Shall thf and fark, and cold appear, like death. 
Skak/pzare, 
6. Management of the limbs or body. 


Obfolcte. 
Their god 
Shot many a dart atc me with fierce intent; 
But I tnem warded all wath wary government. i 
Sperfer. 
7. [Ingrammar.] Influence with regard 
to conftrudtion. 
GONERNOUR. n. f. [ gouverneur, French. ] 
1. One who has the fupreme direGion. 

It muft be confeifed, that of Chritt, working 
as a creator and a gsver::our of the world by pro- 
vidence, all are paitakcrs, Hocker, 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration 
of the mighty auti:or and gavernour of fuch fu- 
pendous bodics, and excite and elevate our minds 
tu his adoration aud praile. Bently. 

2. One who is inveted with fupreme 
authority in a fate. 

For the k ngdum ts the Lora’s, and he is the 
governour among the nations. Pfalms. 

Tec m gliste cannot urge obcéience upon 
fuch potent grounds as tne miner, if lo ditpoied, 
can urge diivhcedience : as, for initance, ub my 
varerrour fhould command m“ to doa trag, or 
I] mut cic, or forfeit my efate; and the moniter 
fteps in and tcls me, that I oferd Gne, and 
ruin my-foul, it I obey that'command, ’tis eafy 
to fee a greater force in this pertuafhion Seuth, 

3. Ove who rules any place with delegated 
auc temporary authority. 
Te you, lord gevernaur 
Remains the ceniure of this nellith villain. Shak, 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man. 
To Eltam will I, wi:ere the young king is, 
Being oraain’d his {pecial porermene ; 
And tor his fafety there (il beft devife. S4uk/p. 

The great work of a goverrour is to tafhion the 
carnage, and furm the nnd; to fet:le in his 
pupil good habits, and tne principles of vutue and 
wifcam, Locke. 

During the minority of kings, the cledtion cf 
bilhops, ane other affairs of the church, mult be 
left in the hands of their goucrzours and couttiers. 

Lefley. 
5. Pilot ; regulator ; manager. i 

Kehole: ail the fhips, which though they he fo 
great, and ae driven of ferce winds, yet they — 
are turned abour witha very imall helm, whit ; 
foever the povernour lifteth. J 


GOUGE. n. f. [French.] A 


SERIA : 


2. Favourable influence of God on thie 
human mind, 
The grace of God, that paffeth underttanding, 
kee» your hearts and minds. Commow Prayer. 
Tne evil of nnas that we are cipecially tu pray 
againft, molt earmettly begging of God, trat Le 
will, by the power of his grace, pelteive us from 
falling into fin Pity of Maa. 


GRA 


If ever I faid a loofebudicd gorom, few me up 

in ghe fkirts of it, and beat me ty death with u 
bottom of brown thread; 1 fud a gown. Shat/p. 
In length of train detccnds her tweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the qucen of love is 
know. Dryden. 

2. A woman’s upper garment. 

I detpiic your new pow, ‘ull I fee you dreed 


GOW 


} having a round edge, for the cutting of 

' fuch wood as is to be rounded or hol- 

. lowed. Moxon. 

À Gougeres. n. /. [gouje, French, a camp 
ti] The French difeafe. Hanmer. 

GouRD. n. f. [gouhorde, French.) 

1. A plant. The fruit of fome fpecies 


are long, of others round, or bottle- in iy l habit of ledic lepe. Picsement prace defcending had remov'd 
f shaped. Miller. | 3+ l he ; ong habit of a man deq icated tO The tony from their hcaits, and made a th 
Bue I will bafte, and from cach bough and aits Or Peace, as divinity, medicine, law. r BENETO ICER iuttead, b pn: 

¢ brake, The benchices themfelves are fo mean m lath | 3, Virtue; eff-e& of God’s influence. 
K Each plant, and juiciett gourd, will pluck fuch | COUPtICss that they wail not yicld any ip paisa Within the church, in the publick rofeffion 
| ARRE 2 maintenance tor any honcit manifter, fcarcely to and exictnal com diun o n E Si cotinine de 


buy him a gous, Spenfer on Ireland 
Girt in his Gabin gown the hero fat. Dryden. 
Yet not fuperior to her tex’s cares, 


To entertain our Sngel-guctt. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Gourd {eeds abound fo much ın oil, that a 
fweetand pkearant one may be drawn from thence 


perfons truly guod and farclined, and herestter 
faved; and tugether with them other periuns void 
of all faving grace, and ucrcaite: to be damuied. 


by expretiion; they arc of the four greater cold The mode fhe fixes by the gown the wears; ety fon. 
fecds, and are ufed in emulfions. Hitl. Or lks if. china fhe ’s the lait appeal; How Van wants grace who never wanted wit. 
| Bite Wotrle [from gourt, old French. Ìn theie great points fhe luads the common weal. Pope. 


i "oun 
f Skinner.) The large fruit fo called ts s 


| often fcooped hollow, tor the purpofe 
of containing and carrying wine, and 


4. Pardon; mercy. 
Noble pty held 
His hand a wale, ane to their choice gave fpace 
Which they would prove, his valuur ov nis gedee, 


4. The drefs of peace. 
He Mais depus’d, and arms to gowns made 
yicld > 


K other liquors F from thence any leathern Succefsrul councils did him foon approve Waller. 

d bottle grew to be called by the fame f As ft for clole intrigues as open field. Dryden. Bow and iue for grace 

b name, and fo the word is ufed by Go'wneD. audi. [from gowu.] Dreficd} with tupptiant knee. Miltna, 
Chaucer. Hanmer. MN ai ae ’ AAN 5 Favour conferred. + 

| Gov’rviness. n. f. [from gourd. ] A E A h eah I Pow eee es ips eftecm it great favour and 

{welling in a horfe’s leg after a journey. Spenfer Would you He kind as to goin my place. 


Farris Dia. 
Gournet. n. f. [cuculus.} A uth, 
GOUT. n. f. [goutte, French.) 

1. The arthritis; a periodical difeafe at- 
tended with great pain. 


Tn velvet white as fhow thetrocp was powa'd, 
The teams with tparkling emeralds fet around 

Dryden. 

Go'’wnman. n. f. [gown and man.] A 

man devoted to the aits of peace; onc], 


Prior, 
6. Privilege. 
But to return and view the cieerful tkies, 
To'few great Jupiter impaits this grace. Dryden. 


A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed-to 


1° 


GOUT. n. /. 


GOWN. 


è 
The gout isa cifcate which may affect any 
memeoraticous part, but commonly thule which 
are at the greatett ditlance from the heart or che 
brain, where the motion of the tluids is the low- 
cit, the rcfiftance, fiction, and thicture of the 
fulid parts the greateit, and tise (entation uf pain, 
by the dilaccration of tae neivous Abies, extreme. 
-Arbuthnot on Diet, 
One that ’s fick 0° th’ gout, had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity, than be cur'd 
By th’ fure phy ñcian death.  Shakfp. Cymbeline. 
This very rev’rend lecher, quits worn out 
With rbeumatifms, and crippled with the gous, 
Forgets what he in youthful times nas done,. 
And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden, 


2. A drop. [ goutte, French; gutta, Lat. ] 


Gut for drog is Rill 'ufed in Scotland by 
pliyticians. 
I fee thee ful, 

And on the blade o’ th’ dudgcon pours of blood, 
Which was not fo before. Shakfp. Macbeth. 
[Erench.] A tate. An 
affected’ cant word, 

Catalogues terve. fora dize&tion to any one that 
has a gout for tne like Ludies. Woo-droard, 


Go'urworr. n. f. [govt and wort; poda- 


graria.) An herb. dlinfworth, 


Go'uty. adj. [from gout. ] 
1. Afflicted or difeafed with the gout. 


There dics not above one pf a thoufand of the 
gout, aithougn I believe that more die gouty. Graunt, 
Knotsaipoa his gauty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. 
Dryden's Perfius. 
Moft commonly a geuty coniitution is atrenced 
with great acutenefs of parts, the nervous fibres, 
both in the Brain and the other cxrremiities, being 
Melicate’ etrbuchitt on Dist, 


2. Relating to the gout. 


There are likewife other caules cf blood (pt. 
ting; one is the fettlement of a gouty matter in 
the fubftance of the lungs. Blackmore, 
te fs { gonna, Italian; gw, 
Welthand Erfe. ] 

A long upper garment. 

They make garments either fhert. as cloaks, 
a as gowns, long to the ground, etbhbet. 


whofe proper habit is a gown, 
Let him with pedants 
Pors out-nis life amongit the lazy gowamen. 
Rowe 

Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, 
he compoufed of mean, fawning gowumen, de- 
pexcants upon the court for a moriciof bread. 

Swift. 

To GRA'BBLE. v.n. [probably corrupted 

from grapple.} To grope; to ferl eagerly 
with the hands. 

My blood cralls about my heart at the thought 
of tnefe rogues, with thew bloody hands grub- 
dling in my guts, and pulling out my very en- 
trails. Arbuthael s Fihi Bull 

To GRABBLE. v. a. To lie prolirate on 
the ground, Miafworth, 


GRACE. m. fi [ grace, French; gratia, 
Latin; gracee, Erfe. 
1. Favour; kindncfs. 
frie nigheft love in no bafe pei fon may afpire 
to prugey -tien inay L hupe your beauty will'net 
be withuut pity. Sicney. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of Cod ! 
Shukfpeare, 
Such as were popular, 
And well deforving, were advanc d bv grace. 
' Daniel, 
Is this the reward and thanks I am to have fur 
thofe many acts of gruce I have laicly paffed ? 
King Charles, 
Yet thofe remov'd, 
Such grace thall one juft man fied in his fight, 
That he relents, not to blot cut mankind. 
Niilton 
He receiv’d all the graces and degrees, tre 
proctor Mip and the do€turth'p could be obtatved 
there. Clarenicon, 
Or cach, or all, may win alady’s grace; 
Theireither of you knights may weil cetere 
A priacefs bors. Dryden's Fables, 
None of us, who now your grace implore, 
But held the rank of fov'reign queen before. 
Dryden, 
Profer’d fervice T repaid the fair, 
That of her grace the zave her maid to know 


rr. Embelifiment ; 


bellow beauty. 
This forehead, where your veife has faid 
The loves delighted and the graces play’d. Par, 


-¥, Behaviour, confidered as decent or an- 


becoming. 

The lume words in Philuclea’s mouth, as from 
one woman io another, fo as there were nv of ar 
body by, might have nad a better grace, and per- 
chance have tuund a gentler receipt. Sidney. 

Have I reafon or good grace in what [ do? 

Lemple. 


g. Adventitious or artificial beauty; plea- 


fing appearance. 

One liine oniy, witha oteier grice, 
Prefura’d to chitin tue vaK’s and ecdar’s place; 
And, looking round bim with 3 monaten's Cure, 
Spread his exaited bovgis to wave in wir, Larte, 

Her putple laine firs with tuch a greece 
On her tmooth Shoulders, and fo luis ber face. 

Drydens Anad, 

To write and fpgak corrcétly gives a grace, 
and gains a favourable attention to wiat ene Las 
to fay. Locke. 


Lo. Natural exce'lence. 


fe doth grieve me, that things cf principal ex- 
cellency fhould be thus bitten at hy men whom 
Ged hath endued with graces both of wit.and 
karang, for better purpofes. leek: r. 

Tofume kindof men, 

Their prares [zive them Lut as enemies. 

In his own gra:”he coth exalt hisntelf 
More than in your advance ment Shali 

The charming Loutus, fuilof youthrul ace, 
To Tumss only fecond in the proce 
Qf imanly mien, and features of the face. Ir yd, 


Shek Le 


recommendation ; 
beauty. 
Where jufice grows, there grows the greater 
gtg r 
Tke which doth quenea the brand of hehith (marr. 
A Spenj Fr, 
See all things in their own peculiar piace, 
And Know that order is the gitat ii gner, Dew’, 
Tac dow'r which lans for lute Ipate, 
A fhort ttv’d good, and an uncertain grace. 
Dyis 


The tecret meanirg ot tigs maal hew. Dryden. | 12 Single beauty’, 


GRA 


I pafs their form and evcry charming grase. 
Drydea. 
£2. Ornament; flower; highett perfection. 
~ By their hands this grace oF kings mult dic, 
TE hell and treafon hold thcir promiles.  Séakfo. 
Single or particular virtue. 
Tne king-becoming graces, 
As juftice, verity, temp'rance, ftublenefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relith of them. Sheifp. Mackers. 
The graces of kis religion prepare him for the 
moft uleful difcharge ot every relation of life. 
Rogers, 


"4. 


4 


Virtue phyfical. 
O, mickle is the pow’rful grace that lics 
Ir plants, herbs, ttones, and their truc qualities. 
Saak/fpeare 
2§ The title of a duke or archbishop; for- 
merly of the king, meaning the feme as 
gour goodnefe, or sour clemency. 
Here come [ from our princely peneral, 
To know your gricfs; to tell you from his gracc, 
That he would give vou audience. Srakfpeare. 
H gh and mighty kiang, your graes, and thofe 
vour nobles Lere prefeat, may be pleafed to bow 
vour ears. Baucon`s Henry Vil. 
According to the ufual proceeding of your 
zeae’, and of tne court, with delinquents which 
a:e overtaken with error in fimplhicity, there was 
yieided unto hima deliberate, piticnt, and full 
fearing, together with a fatisfattory anfwer to all 
kis main objeétions. Inite. 
19. A fhort prayer faid before and after 
meat. 
Your foldiers ufe him as the grace ’fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. 
Shaklpeare’s Corislanus. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and 
your brethren take the chairs from behind the 


iy 


company. Swift. 
Then cheerful healths, your miftrefs fhall have 
place; 


And what’smorerare, a poct fhall fay grace. Pope. 

€seace-cup. n. f. [grace and cup.] The 
cup or health drank after grace. 

The prace-cup (erv’d, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to fhew his play. 


Jo Grace. v. a. [from the noan. ] 
zr. To adorn; to dignify; to embellih; 
to recommend; to decorate. 
Tiis they Rudy, this they praétife, this they 
grace with a wanton fuperfuity of wit. Looker. 
{ do not think a biaver gentleman, 
More daring, or more bold is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with nuble deeds. Shat/p 
Little of this great world can J (peak, 
Aail therefore little uhali I grace my caute, 
In fpeaking for myfeif. Shakfpeare's Othello 
There ts due from the judge tu the advocate 
fome commendation and gracing, where caules 
are well handled. Baccn 
Rich crowns were on theirt royal fcutcheons 
plic’d, 
With faphires, diamonds, and wita rubics grar’. 
Dryden. 
By both bis parents of defeent divine; 
Great Jove and Phebus grae’sd his nobler line. 
Pope 
Though triumphs were to generals only duc, 
Crowns were sclerv’d io prace the fuldiers too. 
Pope. 
a. To dizay or raife by an a@ of favour. 
He writes 
How happily he lives, how welt helov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperar. Skat fpeare. 
Bic rng at his picafure grace or difgrace 
whom he would i court, Anolles 
Dilpotfe all honouis of the (word and gun, 
Grace witha nod, and tuin witha frown. Dryd. 
OAE O, favour. 
When the guefts withdrew, 
Their courteous hott fuiuting all the crew, 
Rezardic(s pafs’d her o'er, nur grac’d with kind 
adizu. Dryden. 


Prior. 


GRA 


Graivcep. adj. [from grace. } 
1, Beautiful; graceful. Not in ufe, 
He {aw this gentleman, one of the propercit 
and beit graced men that ever I faw, heing of a 
middle age and a mean ftatnre,. Sidney 
2. Virtuous; regular; chale. Not in ule. 
Epicuritm and lult 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel 
Than a grac’d palace. Shakfp. King Lear. 
Gua'ceFuL. ad; [from grace.] Beautiful 
with dignity. 
Amid’ the troops, and like the leading god, 
High o'er the rett in arms the gracefu/ Turnus 
rode. Dryden. 
Matchlefs his pen, victorious was his lance ; 
Bold in the lits, and gracefu’ in the dance. Pape. 
Yet graceful eale, and {weetnefs void of pride, 
Mignt hide her faults, it belles had faults to 
hide. Pope. 
Graceful to ight, and elegant to thought, 
The great are vanquifh’d, andthe wile ate taught. 
Yourg. 
Gra’ceFuLty. adv. {from graceful. ] 
Elegantly; with pleafinag dignity. 
Through nature and through art the rang’d, 
And gracefully her fubjet chang’d Swift. 


Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of 


a beat; but walking gracefully implies a manner 
or mode fuperadded to that action. Watts. 
Gra‘ceFuLNness. n. f. [from graceful. ] 
Elegance of manner; dignity with beauty. 
His neck, his hands, his fhoulders, and his 
breaitt, 
Did next in gracefulnefs and beauty ftand 
To breathing figures. Dryden's Ovid. 
He executed with fo much graccfulnefs and 
beauty, that he alone got money and reputation. 
Dryden's Dufrefuoy. 
There is a fecret gracefu/nefs of youth which 
accompanies his writings, though the ftaidnefs 
and fobriety of agc be wanting. Dryden. 
If hearers are amaz’d from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 
Which, though her modetty would throud, 
Breaks like the fun behind a cloud; 
While gracefuduefs its art conceals, 
And yet through ev'ry motion Reals. Swift 
Gra'ceLess. adi. [from grace.) Void 
of grace; wicked; hopeletly corrupt; 
abandoned. 
This gracelefs man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. 


Spenfer. 
Whofe hap fhall be to have her, 
Will not fo gracc/efs be, tu be ingrate.  Shakfo. 
In all manner of grace/efs and hopeleis charac- 
ters, fome are loft for want of advice, and othcis 
for want of heed. L’ F firange. 
Furnith'd for offence, he crofs’d the way, 
Betwixt the gracelefs villain and his prey. Dryd 
Graces. n. f. Good graces for favour is 
feldom ufea inthe fingolar, 
Detnand deliv’ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and goud graces, 
And perfon up to his embraces. Hudibras 
GraciLe. adj. [ gratis, Latin.) Slen- 
der; {mail. Did. 
GRA'CILENT., adj. [gracilentus, Latin. | 


Lean. D:a. 
Gracriity. n. f. [ gracilitas, Latin. | 
Stendernefs; fmallnefs. 
GRA‘CIOUS. adj. [ gracieux, French.]} 
1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common (enfe and reafon could not but tell 
them, that the good and gracious God could not 
be pleafc:l, nor confequently worth: pped, with any 
thing birbarous or cruel. South, 

To be good and gracious, and a lover of know- 
ledge, are two of the molt amiable things. 

Burner's Theory. 
2. Favourable; kind. 

And the Lord was gracicus unto them, and 

had compafhon on them, a Kings. 
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Unbiam'd Uly fea" hoale, 

In which L ünde receipt fo gracius. 
Piom now reveal 

A gracious beam ot light; from now infpiie 

My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the dp:re. 

Prise. 


Chap:ta. 


3i Acceptable; favoured. 

Doétrine is much morc profitable and gracious 
by example than by ruk. Sperfer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perta, 
fo that they gave us food. v Efirai. 

Goring, who was nuw gencral of tite norfs, 
was no more grauctous to prince Rupert than 
Wilmot had been. Clarendon, 

4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings are no Icis unhappy, their iffue not being 
gracious, than they are in lofing them when they 
have approver! toc virtues. Shakfpcare. 

5. Excellent. Obfolete. 

The gricvous abufe which hath been of ceuncils, 
fhould rather caule men to ftudy how to gracioses 
a thing may again be reduced to that frit per- 
fection. Looker. 

6. Graceful; becoming. Obfolete. 

Our women's names are more gracious than 

their Rutil, that is, red nead. Camden, 


Gra'‘ciousty. adv. [from gracions. | 
1. Kindly; with kind condetcenfion. 
His teltiniony he graciav/ly confiimed, that at 
was the beft of ail my tragedies. ' Dryden, 
He heard my vows, and gracioufly decreed 
My grounds to be tcitor’d, my tormer flocks to 
feed. Dryden. 
If her majefly would but graciou/*y be pleafed 
to think a harcthip of this nature worthy hee 
royal confideration, Swift. 


2. [n a pleating manner. 


Gra‘ciousness. n. f. [from gracious. } 
1. Kind condefcenfion. 
The gracioufncfs and temper of this anfwer 
made no impreffion on tucm. Clarendon, 
2. Pleafing manner, 


Grapa‘tion. n. f [ gradation, French; 
gradus, Latin. ] 
t. Regular progrefs from one degree to 
another. 
The defire of more and more rifes hy a natural 
gradation to mott, andalterthat to all, L'Era. 
2. Regular advance ttep by ftep. 
Fiom thence, 
By cold graduation, and well balanc’d form, 
We fhall proceed with Angelo. Shak fpeare. 
The plalmift very elegantly expreffeth to us the 
feveral gradait_ni by which men at lat come to 
this horrid degree of impictv. Tilletfon, 
ae Order; feqwencesmlerica 
Tis the curfe of fervice; 

Preferment goes by letter and aficétion, 

Not, as of old, gradation, where each fecond 

Staod heir to th’ Arf. Siiuhfpeare's Othello, 
4. Regular procels of argument. 

Certain it is, by a direét gradation of confe- 
quences from this principle of merit, that the 
obligation to gratitude fluws from, and is enjoined 
by, the firit didtates of nature. South, 


Gra’paTtory. a. f. [ gradus, Latin.] 

Steps from the cloifters into the church. 

Ainfworth. 

Gra'pvient. adj. [ gradiens, Lat. } Walk- 
ing; moving by ileps. 

Amongtt thofe graudtent autosnata, thatiron (pider 
is efpecitlly remarkable, which, teing but of an 
ordinary bignefs, did crecp up and down as if it 
had been alive. Wilkins, 

GRADUAL. adj. [ graduel, French. ] 
Proceeding by degrees; advancing lte 
by Rep; from one itage to another. 
Nobler birth 


Of creatures animate with gradual life, i 
Of growth, fenfc, reafon, all f{umm’d up in man. 
Alilten, 


GRA 


GRA 


Men fill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of , GRAFF. ? ney [ grefe, French. A fmall 


things; as that, from great, things and perfons 
thould grow greater, “rill at length, by many fteps 
and afcents they come tobe at greuteft. ouch. 


Gra'puat. n.f. (gradus, Latin.) An 


order of iteps. 
Before the gradua! proftrate they ador’d, 
The pavement kifs’d, and thus the faint implor’d. 
Dryden, 


Grapbua’tity. n. f. [from gradual.] Re- 
gular progreffion. 


This fome aleribe unto the mixture of the elc- 
ments, others tu the gradwality of opacity and 
light. Brown. 


Gra‘DuaLry. adv. [from gradual. } 


1. By degrees; in regular progreffion. 
Wien the moon pafics over the fixed ftars, and 
eclip(es them, your light vanifhes; not gradwaly, 
like that of the plancts, but all at once, Newton. 
The author of our being weans us gradually 
from out fondnefs of life the nearer we approach 
towards the end of it. Swift. 
Human creatures are able to bear air of much 
greater denfity in diving, and of much le{s upon 
the tups of mountains, provided the changes be 
made gradually, Arbuthnot, 
2. In degree. 
Human realon doth not only gradually, but 
fpecifically differ from the fantattick reaion of 
brutes. Grew. 


To GRADUATE. v. a. [ graduer, Fr. 
gradus, Latin.] 

1. To dignify with a degree in the univer- 
fity. 

John Tregonwel, graduated a doétor and dub- 
bed a knight, did good fervice. Carew. 

Concerning columns and their adjunéts, archi- 
tes make fuch 2 noife, as if the terms of archi- 
traves, frizes, and cornices, were enough to 
graduate a matter of this art. Wotton. 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked wherethe fpirits ftood 
at the fevereft cold and greateft heat, and accor- 
ding to thefe obfervations he graduates his ther- 
mometers, Derham, 

3. To raife toa higher place in the feale 
of metals: a chymical term. 

The tinéture was capable to tranfmute or 
gradeate as much filver as cqualled in weight that 
gold. Boyle. 

e To heighten; to improve. 

Not only vitriol isa caute of blacknefs, but the 
felts of natural bodies; and drers advance and 
graduate their colours with falts. Brown. 


Gra’puate. n. f. (gradučć, French ; from 
gradus, latin.) A man dignihed with 
an academical degree. 

Of graduates i àf Ke the learned rout, 
And chufe a female ductor fur the gout. 
Bramflon. 

GRADUATION. n.f. [ graduation, French; 
from graduate. | 

s. Regular progreflion by fuccefion of 
degrees. 

The graduation of the parts of the univerfe is 
Kkewile nece Mary to the perfection of the whole. 
Grew. 

2. Improvement ; exaltation of qualities. 

Of gteater repugnancy unto realon is that which 
he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated 
in fire, and often extinguifhed in oy! of mars or 
iron, the loacfone acquires an ability to extract 
a nail fattened in a wall. Brown, 

3. The act of conferring academical de- 

grees. 


~~ Grarr. n. f. A ditch; a moat. 
— GRAVE. 

hough the fortifications were not regular, yet 
c wails were good, and the graff broad and 
cp- Clarendon, 


See 


Geart.§ branch inferted into the ftock 
of another tree, and nourtfhed by its fap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cion. 

God gave unto man all kinds of feeds and 
graf: of life; as the vegetative life of plants, the 


fenfual of beatts, the rational of man, and the in- fF 


telledtual of angels. Raleigh 
It is likely, chat as in fruit-trees the grafs 
maketh a greater fruit, fo in trees that bear no 


fruit ic will make the greater leaves, Bacon. 
'Tis ufual now an inmate graff to fee 
With infolence invade a forcign trec. Dryden. 


If youcover the top with clay and horfe-dung, 
in the fame manner as you do a graff, it will help 
to heel the fuoner. Mortimer. 

Now the cleft rind inferted graffs reccives, 
And yiclds an offspring more than nature gives. 


Pope. 
EB? 
Taco ime 


t. To infert a cion or branch of one tree 
into the ftock of another. 
His growth is buta wild and fruitlefs plant ; 
I'll cut nis barren branches to the ftock, 
And graft you onto bear. Dryden’s Don Schaflian, 
With his pruning hook disjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And graft more happy in their ftead. Dryden, 
2. To propagate by infertion or inocula- 
tion. 
Now let me graff my pears, and prune the vine. 
Dryden. 
3. To infert intoa place or body to which 
it did not originally belong. 
And they alfo, if they bide not fill in unbe- 


lief, fhallbe graffed in; for God is able to graf 


them in again. Romans. 
Thefe are th’ Italian names which fate will 
oin 
With A and graff upon the Trojan line. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
4. To impregnate with an ad{cititious 
branch. 
We ’ve fome old crab-trees hero at home, that 
will not 
Be graftz? to your relith. Shakfpeare, 

The nohic ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her royal ftock graft with igneble plants. Shak/. 
5. To join one thing fo as to receive fup- 
ort from another, 

This refolution againit anv peace with Spain is 
a new incident grafted upon the original quarret, 
by the intrigues of a fadtiun among us. Swift. 

May one kind grave unite each haplefs name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame. Pope, 

To Guart. wa, ‘To pradiite infition. 

In March is good graffirg the fkilful do know, 
So Jung as the wind intre cait do not blow: 
From mvon being changed, "till pait be the prime, 
For graging and cropping is very good time. 

Tuffer. 

To have frait in greater plenty the way is to 
graft not only upon young ftocks, but upon di- 
vers boughs of an old tree ; for they wiil bear 
great numbers of fruit; whereas, if you graft 
but upon one flock, the tree can bear but few 

Bacon, 
Grarrer. n. f. [from graf or graft.] 
One who propagates fruit by grafting. 

l ans informed, by the trials of the mott tkil- 
ful prafters of tkefe parts, that a man thall fel- 
com fail of having cherries borne by his graft the 
fame year in which che inition is made. Evelyn. 

Grain n.f. (from gréle, French.] Small 
particles of any kind, 

Hercof this gentle knight unweeting was, 
And, lying down upon the fandy grai/s, 

Diank of the itrcam as clear as cryftal glafs. 
Spenfer. 
GRAIN. n. f. [ graine, French; granum, 


Latin; grano, Italian, has all the fol- 
lowing fgnifications. | 


GRA 
1. A fingle feed of corn. 


Look. into the feeds of time, 
And fay which grain will grow, and which wil! 
not. Shaljprare, 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bufhels of chaff. Shak/p. Merch, of Venice, 
Let them pronounce the fleep Tarpeian deaths 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to s277" 
But with a grain a day L would not buy 
Tieir mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak/p. 
Many of the cars, being fix inches long, had 
fixty grains in them, and none Icfs than forty. 
Mortimer, 
2. Corn. 
As it cbbs, the kedfman 
Upon the flime and voze featters his grain, 
And thortly comes to harveft. Shakfpeare. 
Pales no longer {well'd the teeming grain, 
Nor Phæbus fed his oxen on tke plain. Dryden. 
"Tis a rich fuil, I grant you; but oftener co- 
vered with wecds than grain. Collicr on Fame. 


3. The feed of any fruit. 
4. Any minute particle; any fingle body. 


Thou exit’ on many thoufand grains 
Tnat iffue out of duft. Shuk/peare. 
By intelligence 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shak/peare. 
5. The fmalleit weight, of which in phy- 
fick twenty make a feruple, and in Troy 
weight twenty-four make a penny- 
weight; and fo named becaufe it is 
fuppofed of equal weight with a grain 

of corn. 

Unity is a precious diamond, whofe grains as 

they doubie, twice double in their value. 
Holyday. 
They began at a known body, a basley-corn, 
the weight whercuf is therefore called a grain; 
which arifeth, being multiplied, to {cruplesy 
drachms, ounces, and pounds. Helder. 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing feveraily feven drachms, in the air; the 
balance in the water weighing only four drachms 
and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weigat 
in the air two drachmsand nineteen gruizs: the 
balance kept the fame depth in the water, Bucor, 

His brain 

Outweigh'd his rege but half a grain, 


6. Any thing proverbially fmall, 

For the whole world before thee is as a listle 
gram of the balance. WF iftor. 

It is a fincercly pliable, duStile tempe:, that 
neglects not tu make ule of any gain of grace. 

Liummord. 

The ungrateful perfon lives to ħim ieli and fub- 
fits by the guod nature of others, of which he 
himfelf has nut the leatt g: azz, Sout. 

7. Grain of Allowance. Something in- 
dnlged or remitted ; fomething above 
or under the exact weight. 

He, whofe very bet ations mult be feen with 
grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, mod:- 
rate, and forgiving. atddi fon. 

I would always give fome grains of allozean. e 
to the facred fcience of theology. ` ates, 


S. T'he dire€tion of the fibres of Wood, ox 
other fibrous matter. 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting fan, 
Infcét the found pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth, 
SAutkipears, 
g. The body of the wood as modified by 
the bres. 
The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a totter grain. Dryden. 


10. The body confidered with refprA to 
the form or directicn of the conitituent 
articles. 
The tooth of a fea-horfe, in the mid of the 
folider parts, contains a curdied grax not to he 


found inivory. Brow, 
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Stones of a conftitution fo compa, and a 
grain fo finc, that they bear a fine polifh. 


} : Wovdwarda. 
11. Died or flained fubftance. 


How the red rofes flufh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure fnow with goodhy vermil ftain, 
Like crimfon dy’d in grain, Spenfer, 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple fow'd, 
Livelier than melibzan, or the grain 
Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 
Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
All in a robe of darkeft gruin, 
Fiowing with majeftick train. 
The third, his feet 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tinétur’d grain! Milten’s Par. Lof. 
12. Temper; ¢ifpofition; inclination ; 
humour from the direction of fibres. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 

You rather muft do than with what you ould 


Mitton, 


do, 
Made you azainft the grain to voice nim conful. 
Shak/peare. 
Quoth Hudibrag, it is in vain, 
¥ fee to argue gaini the grain. Hudibras. 


Old clients weary'd out with fruitlefs care, 
Ditmils their snopes of eating, and defpair; 
Though much againft the grain, forc'd to retire, 
Buy roots fur fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden. 

33. The heart ; the bottom. 

The one being tractable and mild, the other 
ftif and impatient of a fuperior, they lived but in 
cunning concord, as brothers glued togcther, 
but not united in grain. Hayward. 

14. The form of the furface with regard 
to roughnefs and fmoothnets. 

The {maller the particles of cutting fulftances 
arc, the {maller will be the fcratches by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glais un- 
til it be polithed ; but be they never fo (mall, they 
can Wear away the glafs no otherwife than by 
grating and fcratching it, and breaking the pro- 
tuberances; and therefore poluh it no otherwife 
than by breaking its roughnefs to a very fne 
grain, fo that the fcratches and frettings of the 
furface become too {mall to be vifible. Newton. 


Gra'tnep. adj, [from grain.] Rough; 
made lefs {mooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap confuming winter’s drizzled (now, 

Yet hatn my night of life fome memory. Shak/p. 
Grains. a. /. [without a fingular.}] ‘The 
hufks of malt exhaulted in brewing. 
Give them grzins their fll, 

Hufks, draft, todrink and fwill, Bex Fonfor. 

Grains of Paradtfe. n. f. (cardamomum, 
Latin.] An Indian fpice. 

Grainy. adj. [from grain. ] 

1. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

GRAMERCY. titerz. [contracted from 
grent me mercy.) An obfolete expreffion 
of furprife. 


Gramercy, hr, feid he; but mote I weet 
What trange adventure do ye now putfue ? 
Spiafer. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what ’s the news ? 
Shakfpeare. 
GramiNeous. adj. [gramineus, Latin. } 
Grafy. Graminzous plants are fuch as 
have a long leaf without a footitalk. 


Grastinti'vorovs. ad. [ gramen and vorn, 
Latin.] Grafleating ; living upon grafs. 
The ancients were verled chiefly in the dif- 
fection of brutes, among which the grarini- 
varous kind have a party-colourcd choroides. 
Sharp's Surgery, 
GRAMMAR. n. fe Cgraminaire, Freach; 
grammatica, Latin ; yexuucdlixee | 
a. The fcience of {peaking cosreéily 3 the 


GRA 


art which teaches the relations of words 


to each other. 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of 
the tongues, and then as a rheturician to make all 
their graces ferve his eloquence. Fell. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will 
not allow to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Men fpeaking language, according to the 
grammar rules of that language, do yet fpcak im- 
properly of things. Locke. 

2. Propriety or juftnefs of fpeech ; fpeech 


according te grammar. 

Vurium ©& mutabile femper femina, is the 
fharpeft fatire that ever was made on woman ; for 
the adjeétives are neuter, and animal muft be un- 
derftood to make them grammar. Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various 


relations of words to one anothier. 


Gra'MMAR School. m f. A {chool in 
which the learned languages are gram- 


matically taught. 

Thou halt mott traiteroufly corrupted the youth 
of the realm in ere&ting a grammar fehocl. Shak/p. 

The ordinary way ot learning Latin in a grar- 
mar {chou! 1 cannot encourage. Locke. 

GraMMa’RIan. n.f. [ grammairien, Fr. 
from grammar.] One who teaches 
rammar; a philologer. 

Many difputes the ambiguous nature of letters 
hath created among the grammarians. Holder. 

They who have called him the torture of gram- 
marians, might alfo have called him the plague 
of trantlators. Dryden. 

GRAMMATICAL. adj. [ grammatical, Fr. 
grammaticus, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue ftill being fet before their 
eyes, and that taught them with far more dili- 
gent care than grammatical ules. Sidney. 

I fhall take the number of confonants, not 
from the grammatical alphabets of any language, 
but from the diverfity of founds framed by fingle 
articulations with appulfe. Helder. 

2. Taught by grammar. 
They feldom know more than the grammatical 
conitruction, unlefs born with a pvetical genius. 
Dryden's Diufrzfasy. 
GRAMMATICALLY. adv. [from gramma- 
tical.| According to the ruks or fei- 
ence of grammar. 

Whena fentence is diftinguiflred into the nouns, 
the verbs, pranouns, adverbs, and other particles 
of fpeech which compofe it, then it is faid to be 
analyfed grammatical’. atts. 

As grammar teacheth us to fpeak properly, to 
ìt is the part of rhetorick to inftruét kow 
to do it clegantly, by adding beauty to that lan- 
guage that before was naked and grammatically 
true, Baker, 

GRAMMATIC ASPER nlf. fh Latin 
A mean verbal pedant ; a low gramma- 
rian. 

I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 
remarks, and cternal trittings of the French gram- 
maticufiers. Rymer. 

GRra'MPLE. n. / A crabàh. Ainfworth. 

GramPU san pe A large fiih of the 
cetaceous kind. 

Gra’xary. n. f. [granarium, Latin.] A 
ftorehoufe for thrafhed corn. 

Ants by their labour anc indufiry, contrive that 
corn will Keep as dry in their neits as in our gra- 
narics, widdifon. 

The naked nations cloaths, 
And he th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. 
Lisnjan's Spring. 
GRANATE. n. from granum, latin. ] 
A kind of marble fo called, becaufe it 


is marked with fmall variegations like ! 


grains. Oiheiwilęe GRANITE, 


GRAND. adj. [grand, French; grandis, 


GRA 


Latin.] 
1. Great; illuftrious; bigh in power or | 
dignity. i 

God had planted, that is, made to grow the 
trees of life and knowledge, plants only proper 
and becoming the paradife and garden of fo grin 
a Lord. j Raleigh s Hifiory, 
2. Great; fplendid ; magnificent. 
A voice has flown 
To re-enfiame a grand defign. 
3. Principal; chief. 
What caufe 
Mov’d our grand parents in that happy ftate, 
Favour’dof heav’n fo highly, to fall otf 
From their Creator. Miltor, 


4. Eminent; fuperiour: very frequently 
in an ill fenfe. 

Our grand foe, Satan. Milton, 

So clomb this fr grand thief into God’s foid. 

Misten. 

5. Noble; fublime; lofty; conceived or \ 

expreffed with great dignity. ‘ 

6. lt is ufed to fignify afcent or defcent of 

confanguinity. i 

GRA'NDAM. n.f. [grand and dam or dame, | 


1. Grandmother; my father or mother’s | 


mother. 

I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his gram.tam and as chalte : 
As may be inthe world. Skakfpeare, 

We have our forefathers and great grandamezs 
all before us, xs they were in Chaucer’s days. 

Dryden. 

Thy tygrefs heart belies thy angel face: 

Too well thou thew'ft thy pedigree from ftone ; 
Thy grandame’s was the fr by Pyrrha thrown, 
Dryden, 


Youre, 


2, An old withered woman. 
The women 
Cry’d, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have 
right, 
And to the grandume nag adjudg`d the knight. 
Dryden. 


GRra’NDAUGHTER. n. /. [grand and 
daughters} The daughter of a fon or 
daughter. 


GRA'NDCHILD. n. /. [grand and child. ] 
The fon or daughter of my fon or 
daughter; cne in the fecond degree of 


defcent. 

Augutus Cæfar, out of indignation againft his 
davigi:ters and Agrippa his gravdehi/d, would tay 
that iney were not his feed, but impofthum:s 
broken from hm. Bacs. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits and fo 
May great grandckiidren of thy praifes grow. 

Dsune, 

He hoped his majcfty did believe, that he 
would never make the leaf fcruple to vocy the 
grandchild of king James. Clarenden, 

Faw aaughter, and thou fon and grasdzhild 

both ! AY: te27, 

He ’icaping, wita his gods and reliques fed, 
And tuw’rds the fhore his little grandeniid led. 

Denko, 

GraNDE'E. x. /. [grand, French; grandis, 

Latin.} A man of great rank, power, 
or dignity. 

They had fome harper, and fome milder dif- 
ferences, which might cafily happen in fuch an 
interview of grandecs, both vehement on the 
parts which they fwayed, Merton. 

Whena prince cr gradec manifefts a likin 
to fuch a thing, men gencrally fet about to mak 
themfelves confiderable fur fuch things. Seu 

Some parts of the Spanifh monarchy are ra 
for ornament than iuength: they furnith 
viceroyilti¢s for the graadees, aad pods 
nour for the 2Giie fauisics, of. 
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Granpe'viry, n. / [from grandewus, 
Lat.) Great age; length of life. Did. 

Granve'vous. adj. [grandevus, Lat.) 
Long-lived ; of great age. Dia. 

SRA'NDEUR, n. f. [French] 

1. State; fplendour of appearance ; mag- 
nificence. 

Asa magiitrate or great officer, he locks him- 
fclf from all approaches by the multiplied forma- 
Jitics of attendance, by the diltance of ceremony 
and grardrur. South. 

2. Blevation of fentiment, language or 
mien. 


GRANDFATHER. n.f [grandand father. ] 
The father of my father or mother ; 
the next above my father or mother in 
the fcale of afcent. 

One was laying that his great srindfather and 
randpather, and tather divd at fea: Mid another 
that heard hun, an’ f weie as you, | would nc- 
ver come at fca. Why, laith he, where did your 
great grandfather, and granifecier, and father 
dic? He antwered, where but in their beds? He 
aniwered, an’ I were as you, I would never 
cuine in bed, Bacon 
Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung up 
in Weltminfter-hall, which cof an hundred mii- 
lions, whereof they are paying the aneais, and 
boait that their grandfathers were rich and great. 
Swift, 

Granoirick. adj. [grandis and facio, 
Latin.] Making great. Did. 

Gra'npinous. ad. [grando, Lat.) Full 
of hail; conhiting ot hail. Did. 

Gra’noity. n. f. [from grands, Latin. ] 
Greatnefs; grandeur; magnilicence. 
An old word. 

Our poets excel in gran.iity and gravity, 
fmvo:huecis and property, in quicknefs and bricf- 
ncfs. Camden's Remains. 


GRANDMOTHER. a. /. [grand and mother. | 
The mother of my father or mother. 
Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 
I Timothy. 
Gra’nosireE. n. f. [grand and fire. } 
1. Grandfather. 
Think’tt thou that I will leave my kingly 
throne, 
Wherein my grandfire and my father fat? Shak/p. 
Thy erandfire, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, from txo conquer’d parts o° th’ world their 
name. Denham. 
The wreaths his grundfire knew to reap 
By active toil and military fwear. Prior. 
a. Any anceftor, poctically. 
Why Mould a man whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter? Shak/peare. 
Above the portal, carv"d in cedar wood, 
Plac’d in their ranks, their godlike grandfires 
Rod. Dryden, 
So mimick ancient wits at bef, 
Asapes our granafires in their doublets dreft. 
Pope. 
Gra'npson. n. f. [grandand fon.] The 
fon of a fon or daughter. 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy Rore, 
Give much to you, and to his grandfons more. 
Dryden. 


Grandfathers in private families are not much F 


obferved to have great influcnce on their grandfons, 

and, I believe, they have much liefs among 

princes. Swift. 
GRANGE. n. f- (grange, French.} A 
farm: generally a farm with a houfe at 
a diftance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an 
nlucky old grange, would needs fell it; and, to 
draw buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it: no- 

thing ever thrived on it, faith he; the trees were all 
blaited, the fwine died of the meafles, the cattle 
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of the murrain, and the fheep of the rot; nothing 
was ever reared there, not a duckiing or a goote. 
Lea “Jonfan's Difeoveric:. 
At the moated gravee roides this dejeQed 
Marana, Shak/peare. 
The loofe unletter'd hinds, 

When for their teeming fucks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan. 
Milton, 
If the church was of their own foundation, 
they might chute, the incumbent being once dead, 
whether they would put any other therein; un- 
Iefs, perhaps, the fud church had people belong- 
ing to it; for tnen they mult {till maintain a cu- 
rate; and of this fort were their granges and pri- 
orics, Ay life, 
Granite, n. f. [granit, French, from 
granum, Latin; becaufe. confiliing as it 
were of grains, or fall diftinet particles. ] 
A {lone compofed of feparate and very 
large concretions, rudcly compacted to- 
gether; of great hardnefs, giving fire 
with ecl; not fermenting with acids, 
and imperfeétly calcinable in a great 
fire. The hard white granite with black 
{pots, commonly called mvorltone, forms 
a very firm, and though rude, yet beau- 
tifully variegated mals. It is found in 
immenfe itrata in Ireland, but not ufed 
there. In Cornwall it is found in pro- 
digious mafles, and brought to London, 
for the fleps of publick buildings. Hard 
red granite, variegated with black and 
white, now called oriental granite, is 
valuable for its extreme hardnefs and 
beauty, and capable of a moft elegant 
polith. Hill on Foffils. 
Alabatter, marble of divers colours, both fimple 
and mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and the 
granite. Mood ward, 
There are fill great pillars of granite, and 
other fragments of this ancient temple. </ddifon, 
GRANI'VOROUS. adj. [granum and woro, 
Lat.] Eating grain; living upon grain. 
Granivorous birds, as a cranc, upon the firft 
peck of their bills, can dittinguith the qualities of 
hard bodies, which the fenfe of men difcerns not 
without maftication. Brown. 
Panick affords a foft demulcent nourihmenr, 
both for granivorous bivds and mankind. sfrbuth. 
GRA'NNAM. n.f. [for grandam.] Grand- 
mother. Only ufed in burlefque works. 
Oft my kind grunnam told mc, Tim, take 
warning. Gay. 
To GR'ANT. v.a. [from garantir, Fr. 
Junius and Skinner; perhaps, as Min- 
foew thinks, from gratuito, or rather 

from gratia or gratificor. ] 


1. To admit that whi is not yet proved; 
to allow; to yield Y to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to 
be followed in making laws; and fo, in effect, 
they plainly grant that we ourfelvcs may lawfully 
make laws for the church. Hooker. 

I take it for granted, that though the Greek 
word which we tranflate faints, be in itfelf as ap- 
plicable to things as perfons; yet in this article it 
fignificth not holy things, but holy ones. Pear/on. 

Grant that the fates have firm’d, by their de- 

cree, 
The Trojan racc to reign in Italy. Dryden. 

Suppofe, which yet 1 grant not, thy defire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, 

Can chance of feeing firft thy title prove ? Dryd. 

If he be one indifferent as to the prefent rebel- 
lion, they may take it for granted his complaint 
is the rage of a difappointed man. Addifen. 


2. To beftow fomething which cannot be 
claimed of right, 
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The God of Ifrael grant thee thy petition that 
thou haf aked of bim. I Samyel, 
Then hath God allo to the gemiles gramed 
repentance unto life. eils. 
Didit thou not kill this king ? 
——I grant ye. 
—Do' ft grant me, hedgehog? then grant me too, 
Thou may’tt be danined for that wicked decd. 
Shatfpeare’s Richard ut. 
He heard, and granted half bis prayer; 
The rett the winds difpers’d. 
Geant. n. f. [from the verb.) 
t. The aét of granting or beltowing. 
2, The thing granted ; a gift; a boon. 
Courticrs juflle for a grant, 
And when they break their fiacadship plead their 


Pope. 


want. Dryden, 
3. In law. 
“A gift in writing of fuch a thing as 


cannot aptly be paffed or conveyed by, word 
only; as rent, reveilions, ferviccs, advowfons 
in grofs, common in grofs, tithes, Sc. or madc 
by fuch perfons as cannot give but bly deed, as 
the King, and all bodies pulitick ; which duker- 
ences be often in fpeech neglected, and then as 
taken generally for every girt whatfoever, made 
ol any thing by any perion; and he that grantetl 
it is named the grantor, and ne to whum itis 
made the grantee. A thing is faid tu bein grant 
which cannot be afigned without decd. Curve. 
All the land is the qucen’s, unlefs there be fonie 
grant ot any part thereof, to be thewed troni her 
majeity. Sperfer. 
Not only the laws of this kingdom, but of 
other places, and the Ruman laws, provide that 
the prince fhould not be deceived in his grants. 
Davenant, 
4. Conceffion; admiffion of fomething ia 
difpute. 


But of this fo large a grant, we arc content not 

to like advantage. flooker. 

This graat detiroys all you have urg’d before. 

Dry ler. 

GRA'’NTABLE. adj. [from grant.) That 
may be granted. 

The office of the bifhop’s chancellor was grast- 
able for life. AylTe. 

Grante'e, n. f. [from grant.] He to 
whom any grant is made. 

To fmooth the way for popery in Mary’s time, 
the grantees were confirmed by the pope in the 
poffeflion of the abLy-lands. Swift, 

Gra'ntor. n. f. [from grant.J He by 
whom a grant is made. 

A duplex querela, hall not be granted under pain 
of fufpenfion of the grantor from the exccution 
of his office. stylifite 

Gra’NuLary. adj. [from granule.] Small 
and compact ; refembling a {mall grain 
or feed. 

Small coal, with fulphurand nitre, proportion- 
ably mixed, tempered, and formed into granulary 
bodies, domake up that powder which is ufed for 
guns. Braun's Vulgar Evrours, 

To GRA'NULATE. v. n. (granuler, 
French, from granum, Latin. ] 


To be 
formed into {mall grains. 
The juice of grapes, infpitfated by heat, gra- 
nulates into fugar. Sprar. 
To Gra'NULATE. vV. A. 
1. To break into fmall maffes or granules. 
2. To raife into {mail afperities. 
I have obferved, in many birds, the gullet, bc- 
fore its entrance into the gizzard, to he much di- 
lated, and thick fet, or as it were granulated with 
a multitude of glandulcs, cach whereof was proe 
vided with its excretory veel. Ray. 
GRANULA'TION. n. f> (granulation, Fr. 
from granulate. | 
1. The act of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, fo as it may granulate or 
congeal into fmall grains: it is generally 
5 P2 
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done through a colander, or a birchen 
broom. Gunpowder and fome falts are 
likewife faid to be granulated, from their 
refemblance to grain or feed. Quincy. 

2. The act of fhooting cr breaking in 
{mall maffes. 

Tents in wounds, bv refitting the growth of the 
little granulations of te ficth, in procefs of time 
harden them, and in that manner produce a fiftula. 

Starp’s Surgery. 

GRA’NULE. n. /. [from granum, Lat. ] 
A fmall compact particle. 

With an excelient microicope, where the naked 
eye did fce but a green powder, the afitted eye 
could difcern particular granules, fome blue, and 
fome yellow. Boyle on Colcurs. 

Gra'xccous. adj. [from granule] Full 
of little grains. 

GRAPE. a. f. [grappe, Trench; krappe, 
Dutch,] The fruit of the vine, grow- 
ing in clufters; the fruit from which 
wine is expreffed. 

And thou fhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
fhalt thou gather cvery grape of thy vineyard ; 
tnou fhalt leave them for the poor and ranger. 


Leviticus 
Anacreon, for thy fake 


I of the grape no mention make; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curfed plant, I lov’d thce well. Cowisy. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r defcry’d, 
Here grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide. Pope. 
Grape Hyacinth, or Grape Fiower, n. f. 
A flower. 


GRA'PESTONE. n. f, [grape and fone. ] 
The itone or feed contained in the grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

A fly, a grapeffone, ora hair can kill. Prior. 
GRA’PHICAL. adj. [yepe] Well de- 
lineated. 

Write with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, o1 
the like, when the fruit or trees are young ; for 
as they grow, fo the letters will grow more large 
and graphical. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

GRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from graphical. | 
ln a picturefque manner; with good 
defeription or delineation. 

The hyena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered 
and graphically defcribed by Caftellus. Brown 

GRA'PNEL. n. f. [grapin, French. ] 

1. A {mall anchor belonging to a little 
veffel. 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight 
one thip fattens on another. 


To GRAPPLE. v.n. [ grabbelen, Dutch; 
krappein, German. ] 
1. To contend by feizing cach other, as 
wreftlers. 
They muft be alío pradtifed in all the locks 
and gripes of wreftling, as need may often be in 
f:ght to tugg or grapple, andtoclofe. Milton. 
Living virtue, all atchievements paft, 
Mects envy, ftill to grapple with at laft. Waller 
Does he think that he can grapple with divine 
sengeance, and endure the everlaiting burnings ? 
South 
Antzus here and ftern Alcides ftrive, 
And both the grappling Ratues feem to live. 
Addifon. 
2. To conteft in clofe fight. 
I'l} in my. ttandard bear the arms of York, 
Tu grapple with the houfe of Lancatler, Shatfp. 


Sometimes, from fighting fquacrons of each 


fleer, 
Two grappling -Etnas on the ocean meet, 
And Enghith fires with Belgian flames contend. 


Dryden. 


Jo GRA'FPLE. V. a 
1, To faten; to fx; to join indiffolubly. 
biolete. 
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Grapple your minds to fternage of the navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight fill. 
Siatfpsare’s Henry v. 
That bufine{s 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Skak/p. 


2. To feize; to lay fat hold of. 


For Hippagines, veflels for the tranfporting of 
horfe, we are indebted to the Salaminians; for 
grapp.ing hooks to Anacharhs. Heyiin. 


Gra’ppe. n. f. [from the verb.] 
t. Conteft hand to hand, in which the 


combatants feize each other; the wreft- 
lers hold. 
As when earth’s fon, Antzus rove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and, of: foil’d, ftill rofe 
Frefh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join’d, 
Throttled at length in th’ air, capic’d and fell. 
Milton, 
Or did his genius 
Know mine the ftronger dcmon, fear’d the 
grappie, 
And, looking round him, found this nouk of fate, 
To fkulk behind my {word. Dryden 
2. Clofe ight. 


Jn the grapple I boarded them; on the inftant 
they got clear of our thip, fo I alone became their 
piifoner. Shat{peare’s Hamlet. 

3. Iron inftrument by which one fhip 
fafiens on another. 

But Cymon fuon iis crooked grapples caft, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac’d. 

Dryden. 
GRA'PPLEMENT. n. f. [from grapple, } 
Clofe fight; hoftile embrace. Not in ufe. 

They catching hold of him, as down hc lent, 
Him backward overthrew, and down him ftay'd 
With their rude hands and gricfly grapplement. 


Spenfer. 
Gra’snopPer. n. /. [grafs and hop.) A 
{mall infect that hops in the fummer 
grafs. The cicada of the Latins is 
often by the poets tranflated gra/bopper, 
but improperly. 
Her waggon fpokes made of long {pinners legs, 
The cover of the wings of grafhoppers. Shakfp. 
Grafhoppers eat up the grecn of the whule 
countries. Bacon. 
Where filver lakes with verdant fhadows 
crown’d, 
Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 
The gra/ropper avoids th’ untainted air, 
Nur in the midit of Summer ventures there. 
«Addifon. 
The women were of fuchan enormous ftature, 
that we appeared as gra/hsppers before them. 
Addifon's Spet?ator. 
Gra’stER. See GRAZIER 


To GRASP. v.a. [grafpare, Italian. ] 
1. To hold in the hand; to gripe. 
O fool that I am, that thought I could grafp 
watcr and bind the wind. 
In iis right hand 
Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 
Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d 
Plagucs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Kings, by grafping more than they can hold, 
Firft made their fubjc&ts, by opprefion, bold. 
Denham. 
Doom, as they plea, my empire not to ftand, 
PI gra/p my fceptre with my dying hand. Dry:. 
2. To feize ; to catch at. 
This grafping of the militia of the kingdom 


Sidney. 


into their own hands, was defired the fummer 


before. Clarendon, 
For what are men who grafp at praife fublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid ftream of time? Young. 
To GRASP. v. n. 
1. To catch; to endeavour to feize; to 
try at. 


So cndlefs and exorhitant are the dcfires of 


men, that they will grafp at all, and can form no 


| {cheme of perfect happinefs with efs, Swift. 


Grasp. n. f. [from the verb. ] l 
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2. To ftruggle; to ftrive; to grapple. 


Not in ufe. 

Sce, his face is black, and full of blood; 
His hands abroad difplay'd, as one that gra/pr 
and tuga’d for life. Srakjpecre’s Henry vi. 


3. To gripe; to encroach. 


Like a mifer’ midi his fore, 
Who grasps and grafps till he can hold no more. r 
$ Dryden, 


t. The gripe or feizure of the hand. 
Nor wanted in nis grafp 

What {cem’d both fpear and thiela. Milton, 

This hand and {word have been acquainted well; 
It would have come bcfore into my gra/fp, 
To kill tae ravifher. Dryden's Den Sebaftian. 

Thc Icft arm is a little defaced, though one 
may íce it held fomething in its grafp formerly. 

Alddifon on Italy, 


2. Poffeffion; hold. 


I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s gra/p, 
And the rich ealt to boot. Shuk/pcare’s Macbeth, 

3. Power of feizing. 
Within the direful grafp 

Of favage hunger, or of favage hear. Milzor:, 

They louked upon it as their own, and had it 
even within their g7a/p. Clarerdor:, 


GRAa'sPER. n. f. [from gra/p.] One that 


grafps, feizes, or catches at. 


GRASS. a. f. [sner, Saxon. ] The 
common herbage of the field on which 
cattle feed; an herb with long narrow 
leaves. 
Ye are grown fat as the heifer at grafs, and 

bellow as bulls. eroniak, 
The beef being young, and only grafs fed, was 

thin, git, and moilt, and not o a fubftance to 

endure the falt. Ten:pie, ] 
You’Jl be no more your former you; 

But for a blooming nymph will pafs, 

Jug fifteen, coming fummer’s grafs. Swift. 


Grass of Parnaffus. n.f. [ parnaffia, Lar. ] 
. A plant. 

This plant is called parnaffia, from mount Par- 
naffus, where it was tuppofed to grow ; and bee 
caufe the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of 
grafs, though the-plant has no refemblance to the 
grafs kind Miller. 

To Grass.-v.n: [from the noun.) To 
breed grafs; to become pafture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats you may fow it, the fooner to graft, 
Morc foon to be paiture, to bring it to pafs. 

Tufjer. 
Grass-PLor. n./. [grafs and plot] A 
{mall level covered with fhort grafs. 

Here on this gra/s-p/ot in this very place, 
Come and fport. Shakfpeare’s Tempeh. 

The part of your carden next your houfe fhould 
be a partcrre tor fluwers, er grafs-plots bordered 
with flowe a Temple. 

They are much valued by our modern planters 
to adorn their walks and grafs-piots. Mortimer, 

Grass-POLA. n. f. si fpecies of ail 
low wort. 

Gra‘ssiness. a. f. [from grafy.] The 
itate of abounding in grafs. 

Gra’ssy. adj. [from grafs.) Covered 
with grafs; abounding with grafs. 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfreny 
Nor the rank graj/y fens delights untry’d. Spenyer. 

Rais’d of graffy turf 
Their table was, and mofiy feats nad round. 
Mitton. 
The moft in fields, like herded heafts, hie down, 
To dews obnoxious, on the grafy oor. Dryden. 
Grate. n. f. (crates, Latin.} 
1. A partition made with bars placed ne 
to one another, or croffing each oth 
fuch as in cloifters or prons. 


Bi 
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I have grated upon my good friends for three 
reprieves tor you, and your couch fellow Nim: 
or cife you had look’d through the grates, like a 
geininy of baboons. Shakfprsre, 

Out at a little grate his eyes he cat 
Upon thote bord’ring hilis, and open plain. 

Daniel, 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black eyed 
veftals, who are endeavouring to crecp out at 
the grates. AAdijon 

2. The range of bars within which fires 
are made. 

My dear is of opinion that an old fathioned 
grate contumes coals, but gives no heat. Spectator, 

To GRATE. v. a. [gratter, French. | 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
tion of a rough body. 

Thereat the fiend his gnathing teeth did grace. 

Spenfer, 

Blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up, 

And mighty states characterlefs are grated . 
To cufty nothing.  Shak/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to 
flick faft in the pich, they would, by tolling up 
and down, grate aid fret the objcét metal, and 
All ic full of dete holes. Newton's Opticks. 


2. To offend by any thing harfh or vexa- 


tious: 
Thereat enraged, foon he ’gan upftart, 
Grinding sis teeth, and grating his great heart. 
Spenfer. 
They have been partial in the gofpel, culled 
and chofen out thule fofter and more gentle 
dictates which would Icfs grate and ditturb them, 
Decay of Piety, 
Juf refentment and hard ufage coin'd 
Th’ unwilli g word, and grat:ng as it is, 
Take it, for ‘tis thy due. Dryden. 
This habitof writing and difcourfing, wherein 
T unfortunateiy differ from almolt tne whole 
kingdom, and am apt to erase the ears of more 
than Í could with, was acquired during my aps 
prenticethip in London. Swift, 


3. To form a found by collifion of afpe- 
rities or hard bodies. 

The grating Mock of wrathful iron arms. 

Shakfpeare’s Richard 11, 
On a fudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
Th? infernal dvors, and on their hinges grate 
Harth thunder, that the loweft bottom hook 
Of Erebus. Milton's Paradtife Loft. 

To GRATE. v.n. 

3. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend ; 
to offend, as by oppreffion or impor- 
tunity. 

Whercin have you been galled by the king > 
What peer hath been fuborn’d to grate on you, 
That you thould feal this lawlefs bloody book 
Of forg'd rebellion with a feal divine ? Shaky, 

i have grated upon my good friends for three 
ceprieves for you, or elfe you had looked through 
the grates. Shak/peare, 

Paraduxing is of great ufe; but the faculty 
‘mutt be fo tenderly managed as not to grate upon 
the truth and reafon of things. L? Efirange. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men. 

South. 

I never heard him make the leaft complaint, 
ìn a cafe that would have graved forely on fome 
men’s patience, and have filled their lives with 
difcontent. Locke. 


2. To make a harhh noife, as that of a 


rough body drawn over another. 

We are not fo nice as to caft away a fharp 
knife becaufe the edge of it may fometimes grate. 

Hooker, 
RA’TEFUL. ad}. [gratus, Latin. ] 
Having a due fenfe of benefits ; willing 
to acknowledge and to repay benefits. 
A grateful mind 

wing owes not, but fill pays. Milton. 
hen fome degrce of health was given, he 
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exerted all his frength in a return of grateful re- 
cognition to the author of it. Fell, 
Years of fervice paft, 
From grateful fouls exact reward at laf, Dryden. 
2. Pleafing ; acceptable; delightful; de- 
licious. 

Whatfoever is ingrate at firft, is made grateful 
by cultum; but whatfoever is too pleafing at 
tirit, growcth quickly to fatiate. Bacon. 

A man will endure the pain of hunger and 
thirtt, and refufe fuch meats and drinks as are 
molt grateful to kis appetite, if he be perfuaded 
that they will endanger his health Wilkins. 

This place is the more gratefu/ to ftrangers, in 
refpeét that it being a frontier town, and border- 
ing upon divers nations, many languages are un- 
derftood here. Brown’s Travels, 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches thine, 
And gratcful cluiters (well with floods of wine. 

Pope. 

Gra’TEFULLY. adv. [from grateful. ] 
t. With willingnefs to acknowledge and 
repay benefits; with due fenfe of obli- 


gation, 
He, as new wak'd, thus gratefully reply’d. 
Milton, 
Enough remains for houfchold charge beide, 
His wife and tender children to fuitain, 
And gratefully to feed nis dumb deferving train. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
In Cyprus long by men and gads obcy’d, 
The lover’s toil the gratefully repaid, Granville. 
2. Ina pleafing manner. 
Study detains the mind by the perpetual ac- 
currence of fomething new, which may grate- 
fully trike the imagination. Watts, 


Gra'tEFuLNEss. n. f. [from grateful ] 

1. Gratitude; duty to benefactors. Now 
obfolete. 

A Laconian knight having fome time ferved 
him with more grutefulnefs than good courage 
defended him. Sidney. 

Bieffings beforehand, ties of gratefulne/s, 

The found of glory ringing in our ears. Herbert. 

2. Quality of being acceptable ; pleafant- 
nels. 

Gra'ter. a. f. [gratoir, Fr. from grate. ] 
A kind of coarfe file with which foft 
bodies are rubbed to powder. 

Tender handed touch a nettle, 

And it flings you for your pains, 

Gratp it hke a man of mettle, 
And it loft as filk remains. 

So it is with common natures, 
Treat them gently they rebel, 

But be rough as nutmeg-gruters, 

And the rogues obey you well. A. llill. 


GRATIFICA'TION, ne f. [gratificatio, 
Latin. ] 


t. The act of pleafing. 
They are inrapalle of any defign above the pre- 
fent gratification of thcir palates. South. 


2. Pleafure ; delight. 
How hardly is his will brought to change all 
its defires and avertions, and to renounce thofe 
ratifications in which he has been long ufed to 
place his happinefs. Rogers. 
3. Reward; recompence. A low word. 
To GRA'TIFY. v, G. [gratificor, Latin. } 
1. To indulge ; to pleafe by compliance. 
You fteer between the country andthe court, 
Nor gratify whate’er the great delire 
Nor grudging give what publick oecds require. 
Dryden. 
2. To delight ; to pleafe; to humour ; to 
footh. 
But pride ftood ready to prevent the blow ; 
For who would die to gratify a foc? Dryden. 
The captive generals to his car are ty’d; ? 
The joyful citizens tumultuous tide 5 
Echoing his glory, gratify his pride, 


Prior. } 
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A palled appetite is humorous, and mu he 
grutified with fauce» rather than fund, Tatler. 
Atonce they gratify their {cent and tafe, 
While frequent cups prolong the rich repat. Pope. 
A thoufand little impertinencies are very gra- 
tifying to curiofity, though not improving to the 
underftanding. stdidifon, 
3. To requite with a recompence : as, PI 
gratify you for this trouble. 


RKA'TINGLY. adv. [from grate.] Harl- 
ly ; oftenfively. 
GRATIS, adu. (Latin.] For nothing ; 


without a recompence. 
The people cry you mack them ; and, of late, 
When curn was given them gratii, you sepin’d. 
Shakfpeare. 
They fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind 
fellow, gav’ít thyfclf away gratin, and l thank 
thee for thee. Saut/peare. 
The taking of ufe, though he jucged lawful, 
yet never approved by pradticc, but Icne fill 
gratis both tu friends and flrangers. Fell, 
Kindred are no welcome clicats, where rela- 
tion gives them a title to have advice gratis. 
L’ Fftrange. 
I {corned to take my degree at Utrecht or 
Leyden, though offered it grutis by thofe univer- 
fities. Arbuthnot’s John Bull, 
GRA'TITUDE. n. /. (gratitudo, low Lat.]} 


I. Duty to benefactors, 
Forbid 
That our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deferving children is enroll'd, 
Should now cat up her own! Shukfp. Coriolanus. 

Sutpicious thoughts his penfive mind employ, 

A fullen gratitude, and clouded joy. Harte. 
2. Defire to return benefits. 

The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 

Gratitude is properly a virtuc, difpofing the 
mind to an inward fenfe and an outward ac- 
knowledgment of a beneft received, together 
with areadinefs to return the fame, or the like. 

South's Sermons, 
GRATUITOUS. adj. (gratuitus, Lat. 
gratuit, French. ] 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or 
merit. 

We miftake the gratuitous ticfings of heaven 

for the fruits of our own induftry. L’Efranze, 
2. Afferted without proof, 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this 
gratuitous declination of atoms, the fame poct 
gives us. Ray. 

GRATUITOUSLY. adv. [from gratuitous. } 
I. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof. 

I would know whence camc this obliquity of 
direction, which they grarartoufly tack tu matter: 
this is to afcribe will and choice to thefe par- 
ticles. Cneyne's Phil Prin. 

Gratuity. n. f. [ gratuite, French, from 
gratutous.| A prefent or acknowledg- 
ment ; a free gift. 

They might have pretended to comply with 
Ulyfics, and difmiffed him with a (mall gratuity, 

Broome on the Odyffey, 

He uled every year to prefent us witn his 
almanack, upon the fcore of fume little gratuity 
we gave him. Swift, 

To GRA'TULATE. v. a. [gratulor, Lat. ] 
1. ‘To congratulate; to falute with de- 
clarations of joy. 
To gratify the guod Andronicus, 
And gratulate his fafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admires. Shak, 
Whither awav fou tatt? 
-——-No farther than the Tower, 
To gratulute the gentle princes there. S% tfpeare, 
Since nature could hehold fo dire a crime, 
I gratulate at leaft my native clime, 
That fuch a land, which tuch a monfter bore, 
So far is diftant from ous Thracian Ikore, Drys. 
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2. To declare joy for; to mention with 
expreffions of joy. 
Yet give thy jealous fubiedts leave tu doubt, 
Woo this thy 'icape from rumour granulate, 


No lefs thas if from peril; and devout, 
Do beg thy care untothy after ttate. Ben Forfon. 


GRATULATION. n. /. (gratulatio, Latin. ] 
Salutations made by expreffing joy; 
expreffion of jov. 

They are the Arit gratu/atioas wherewith our 
Lord and Saviour was joyfully received at his en- 
trance into the world, hy čuch as us thei hearts, 
arms, and bowels embraced hun. Hooker, 

The earth 
Gave figns of pratulatign, and each hill. Milton, 

Your enjoyments, according to the Nlandard of 
a chriftian defire, require no addition: I fhall 
turn my wihhes into pratulations, and, congratu- 
lating their fulnefs, only with their continuance. 

Scuth 


Gra’tuLaTory, adj. [from gratulate. } 
Congratulatory ; exprefling congratula- 
tion. 

Grave, a final fyllable in the names of 
places, is from the Saxon gnæp, a grove 
or cave. Gil fon’s Camden. 

GREW &'o. (fe fener Saxendl« JI he 
place in the ground in which the dead 
are repoiited. 

Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his fpright, 
Inthe church-way paths to glide.  Shak/pcare. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave 
Milton 
To walk upon the graves of our dead mafiers, 
Is our own fecurity. Denkam’s Sophy. 
A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe 
fragments which the earth broke into, and bury 
in one cummon grave all the inhabitants of the 
earth. Burnet. 
They were wont once a year to meet at the 
graves of the martyrs; there folemnly to recite 
their fuffcrings and triumphs, to praile their 
virtues, to blefs God for their pious examples, 
for their holy lives and their happy deaths 
Nelfon, 

Gra’veE-cLoTHes. n. f. [grave and 
clothes.) The drefs of the dead. 

But of fuch fubtle fubilance and unfound, 
That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths 
were unbound. Spenfer. 
And hc that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave-cloaths. John. 

GRA'VE-STONE. n. f. [grave and flone.] 
The ftone that is laid over the grave; 
the monumental ftone. 

Timon, prefently preparc thy grave ; 
Lye where the light foam of the fea may teat 
Tùy grave-flone daily. Shakfpeare’s Timon. 


To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved ; part. 
pall. graven. [graver, Fr. yedpwe] 

1. To infculp; to carve a figure or in- 
{cription in any hard fubftance. 

Cornice with boffy {culptures graven, Milton. 

Later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot 
out thofe former gravings or characters, which 
by juft and lawful oaths were made upon their 
fouls. King Charles, 

Thy fum of duty let two words contain ; 
©! may they graven in thy heart remain, 
Be humble and be juft. 

2. To carve or form. 

What profiteth the graven image, that the 

maker thereof hath graven it? Hebrews. 
3. To copy paintings upon wood or metal, 
in order tu be impreffed on paper. 

The gravers can and ought to imitate the 
bodies of the colours by the degrees of the lights 
and fiadows: ’tis impoffible to give much 
fircnyth to what they grave, after the works of 


Prior. 


4. [from grave.] To entomb, 


GRAVEL. 1. / 


2. [gravelle, 
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the fchoo!s, without imitating in fome fort the 
colour of the objc&s. Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 


Not in 
ufe. 

There ’s more vold: 
Do you damn others, and ler this damn you: 
And ditches grave you all! Shakfpeare’s Timon, 


5. To clean, caulk, and fheath a thip. 


dlinfzvorth. 


To Grave. v. n. To write or delineate 


on hard fubitances. 
Thou fhalt make a plate of pure gold, and 
grave upon it. Exodus. 


Grave. adj. [grave, Fr. gravis, Lat.] 


I. Solemn ; ferious ; tober ; not gay ; not 


light or trifling. 
To tn’ more mature, 
A glafs that feutur’d them ; and tothe grave, 
A child that guided dotards. Shakfp. Cymbeline. 
We thould have clfe defir’d 
Your good advice, which Rili hath been both 
prave 

And profpcrous, in this day’s council. Shak/peare. 
That grave awfulnets, as in your beft breed of 

maftives, or elegancy and prettinefs, as in your 

Icffer dogs, are modes of beauty. Mere. 
Even the grave and ferious characters are dii- 

tinguithed by their feveral torts of gravity. Dryd, 
Youth en filent wings is fown; 

Graver years cume rolling on. Prior. 
Tu laugh, were want of gooduefs and of gracc ; 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 

Pope. 

Folly-painting humour, grave himfelf, 

Calls laughter forth. Thomfon. 
They have as much reafon to pretend to, and 

as much neceffity to afpire after, the highett ac- 

compliments of a chriftian and folid virtue, as 

the gaze and witeit among chriftian philofo- 

phers. Law, 


2. Of weight; not futile; credible. Lit- 


tle ufed. 


The Roman ftate was of all others the moft 
celebrated for their virtue, as the gravefl of their 
own writers, and of {trangers, do bear them wit- 
nefs. Grew’s Cosmo. 


3. Not thowy; not tawdry: as, a grave 


fuit of clothes. 


4. Not fharp of found ; not acute. 


Accent, in the Greek names and ufage, fecms 
to have regarded the tone of the voice ; the acute 
accent raifing the voice, in fome fyllables, to a 
higher, ż. e. more acute pitch ar tone, and the 
grave deprcfling it lower, and both having fome 
emphahs, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

Holder. 


[gravier, French ; 


graveel, Dutch ; gravel, Armorick.] 


1. Hard fand; fand confiting of very 


{mall pebble-ftones. 

Gravel confilts of flints of all the ufual fizes 
and colours, of the feveral furts of pebbles ; 
fumetimes with a few pyrite, and other mineral 
bodies, contufedly intermixed, and common 
fand. Woodward. 

His armour, all gilt, was fo well handled, that 
it fhewed like a glittering fand and gravel, in- 
terlaced with filver rivers, Sidney. 

Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We fee cach grain of gravel. Shuk/p. Henry viir. 

Providence permitted not the earth to {pend 
itfelf in bafe gravels and pebbles, inftead of quar- 
ries of ftones. Mere, 

So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Dryd. 

The upper garden at Kenfingtun was at trf 
nothing but a gravel pit. Spe@ator. 

Gravel walks ave bef for fruit-trees. Mortimer 


French.] Sandy matter 
concreted in the kidneys. 


If the ftonc is brittle if will often crumble, and 
pafa inthe form of gravel: if the stone is too 


Graver. a. fe [graveur, French; from 


1. One whofe bufinefs ts to infcribe o 
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big to pafs, the Left method is to come fo a forè 
of a Compofition or truce with it. Trbuchaoe, 


To Gra'ver. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To pave or cover with gravel. 


Mots groweth upon alleys, elpecially fuch as 
lie cold, and upon the north, as in divers tere 
raices; and again, if they be much trodden, or if 
they were at the firlt gravedled. Bize, 


2. To Rick in the fand. 


William the conqueror, when he invaded titis 
iMand, chanced at his arrival to be pratelied ; and 
one of his feet Muck fo faft in the fand, that hs 
fell to the ground. Cam:len. 


3. To puzzle; to ftop ; to put to a ftand ; 


to embarrais. 
I would kifs before I fpoke. 
—Nay, you wcre better Ipeak firit, and when 
you were gravel/'? fur lack of matter you might 
take occafion to kifs. Shakfpeare, 
The diteafe itfelf will greve? him to judge of 
it; nor can there be any prediction made of. it, 
it is fo Sharp. Howe, 
What work do our imaginations make with 
eternity and immenfity ? and how are we grat/. 
led by their cutting dilemmas ? Glanvinie, 
Mat, who was here a little gravel/"d, 
Toit up his nofe, und would have cavill’d, Prér, 


4. [In horfemanfhip.] To hurt the foot 


with gravel confined by the fhoe. 


GRAa'VELESS. adj. [from grave.] Want- 


ing a tomb} unburied. 
My brave Egyptians all, 
By the difcandying of this pelletted ftorm, 
Lie gravelefs,  Shukfpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra, 


Gra'veLty. adj. [graveleux, French; 


fiom gravel.] Full of gravel; abound- 
ing with gravel ; confilting of gravel. 
Yhere are fome natural {pring waters that will 
inlapidate wood; fo that you thall tee one piece 
of woud, whcreof the part above the water fhalt 
continue wood, and the part under the water 
fhall be turned into a gravelty ftone. Bacon, 
If you live in a confumptiye air, make choice 
of the more open, high, dry, and gravelly pact 
of it. Harucy on Confumptions, 


Gra'veELy. adv. [from grave. ]} 
1. Solemnly ; ferioufly ; foberly ; without 


lightnefs or mirth. 
Thou fand’ 
Gravely in doubt when to huld them wife. 
Milton, 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that the hopes 
to be married in a little time, and afks her very 
gravely what the would have her to da. Spectator. 
Wifdom’s above fulpecting wiles ; 
The queen of learning gravely tmiles. Swiss. 
A formal tlory was very gravely carried to his 
excellency, by fome zealous members. Swift. 
Is ’t not enough the blockhead fcarce can read, 
But muft he wilcly look, and gravely plead? 
Young. 


2. Without gaudinefs or fhow. 
Gra'veness. n. f. [from grave.] Seri- 


oufnefs; folemnity and fobriety of be- 


haviour. 
Youth no lefs becomes 

The light and carelefs livery that it wears, 

Than fettled age his fables, and his weeds 

Importing health and gravene/s. Shakfpeare, 

But yet heware of couniels when too full; 

Number makes long difputes and gravenefs dull. 

Denham, 


Gra'vEoLENT. adj. [graveolens, Latin. ] 


Strong {cented. Did. 


grave. 
carve upon hard fubftances ; one who 
copies pictures upon wood or metal to 
be imprefied on paper. 
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Tf he makes a dehgn to be graved, he is to rc- 
member that the gravers difpofe not their colours 
as the painters do; and that, by confequence, he 
muft take occafion to find the reafon of his 
defign in the natural thadows of the figures, 
which he has ditpofed to caule the ettedl. Dryd. 

2. ‘The flyle or tool ufed in graving. 

With all the care wherewith I tricd upon it 
the known ways of foftening gravers, L could 
not foften this. Royle. 

The toilfome hours in diff rent labour fidc, 

© Some work the file, and tome the graver guide. 
Gay's Fan. 


Gravipity. n. / [gravidus, Latin.) 
Pregnancy ; ftate of being with child. 
Women, obftructed, have not always the forc- 
mentioned fymptoms: in thofe the figns of 
gravidity and obttrudtions are hard to be diftin- 
guithed inthe beginning. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Gra'vinc. n. f. [from grave.] Carved 
work, 
Skilful to work in gold; alfo to grave any 
manner of graving, and tu And out every device 
which fhall be put to him. 2 Chronicles, 


To GRA'VITATE. v.n. [from gravis, 
Latin.} To tend to the centre of at- 


traction. 
Thofe who have nature's teps with care pur- 
fu’d, 
That matter is with active force endu'd, 
That all its parts maguetick pow’r exest, 
And to each other gravitate, afert. Blackmore. 

That fubtle matter muft be of the fame fub- 
ftance with all other matter, and as much as is 
comprehended within a particular body muĝ 
gravitate jointly with that body. Bentley. 

Gravita’tion. n. f- [from gravitale. ] 
A& of tending to the centre. 

The moht confide:able phenomenon belonging 
to the tervefliial bodics is the gencral action of 
gravitation, whereby all known bodies, in the 
vicinity of the cath, do tend and prefs towards 


its centre. - Bentley. 

When the loofe mountain trembles from on 
high, 

Shall gravitation ceafe, if you go by ? Pope. 

Gra’/vity. n. f. (gravitas, Latin; 


gravité, French. ] 
1. Weight ; heavinefs; tendency to the 


centre. 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend 
towards the centre, accelerating thcir motion the 
nearer they approach towards ir, true philofophy 
nas fhewn to be unfolveable by any hypothetis, 
and refolved it into the immediate will of the 
Creator. Of all bodies, confidered within the 
confines of any fluid, there is a twofold gravity, 
true and abfulute, and vulgar or comparative : 
abfolute grurity is the whole force by which 
any bady tends downwards; but the relative or 
vulgar is the excels of gravity in one body above 
the fpecifick gravity of the fluid, whereby it 
tends downwards more than the ambicnt fluid 
doth. Quincy. 

Bodies do {wim or fink in different liquors, 
according tu the tenacity or gravity of thofe 
liguors which are tu fupport them. Brown, 

Though this increafe of denfity may at great 
diftances be excecding Now, yet if the elattick 
tune of this medium be exceeding great, it may 
fuffice to impel bodies from the denfer parts of the 
medium towards the rarer, with all that power 
which we call gravity. Newton's Opticks. 


2. Atrocioufnefs; weight of guilt. 

No man could ever have thought this reafon- 
able, that had intended thereby only to punith 
the injury committed, according tu the gravity 
of the fact. Llooker. 

3. Serioufnefs ; folemnity. 
= » There is nota white hair on your face but thould 
‘have his effcct of pravity. Shafpearc’s Henry rv. 
n Our youths and wildnefs (hall no whit appear, 
Burt ai} be buried in his gracity. Shak[peare. 


GRAY. adj. 


Gray. n. f. A badger, 
GRAa'YBEARD. n. f. [gray and deard.] 
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For the advocates and council that plead, 
patience and gravity of hearing is an cflential 
part of juftice, Bacon. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d. 
Dryden's Æn. 
The emperors often jetted on their rivals or 
predeceifurs, but their mints Rill maintained their 
raviy, Addifon. 
He will tell you with great gratify, that it is 
a dangerous thing for a man that has becn ufed 
to get money, ever to leave it off. Law. 


Gravy. n. f- ‘Vhe ferous juice that runs 


from fief not much dried by the fire. 

Meat we love half raw, with che blood trick- 
ling down from it, dclicatcly terming it the 
gravy, which in truth looks more like an ichor- 
ous or raw bloody matter. Harvey on Confumptions, 

Tiere may be ronger broth made of vegeta- 
bles than of any gravy foup. Arbuthnot. 
[ganeg Saxon; grau, 
Danith ; graan, Dutch. ] 


t. White with a mixture of black. 


They left me then, when the gray headed even, 
Like a fad votarift in palmer’s wed, 
Rofe trom the hindmoft wheels of Phoebus’ wain. 
Milton, 
Thefe gray and dun colours may be alfo pro- 
duced by mixing whites and blacks, and by con- 
fequcnce diler trom perfect whites, not in {pecics 
of colours, but only in degrec of luminoufnets. 
Newton. 


2. White or hoary with old age. 


Living creatures generally do change their 
hair with «ge, turning to be gray; as is feen in 
men, though tome earlier and tome later; in 
horles, that are d:ppled and turn white; in 
ola fquirrels that turn grifly, and many others. 

Bacan’s Natural Hifiory. 

Thou haft neither forfaken me now F am be- 
come g'ay licaded, nor (uttered me to fourlake 
thee in the late days of temptation. Walton. 

Anon 
Gray headed men and grave, with warriours 
mix'd, 
Affemble. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

The rettoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and 

renewing the exhauited marrow, may be cftected. 
Glanuille’s Scepfis. 

Gray headed infant ! and in vain grown old ! 
Art thou to learn that in another ’s gold 
Lie charms refifticfs ? Dryden’s Juvenal. 
» We moit of us are grown gray headed in oui 
dear matter’s fervice. Adlifon's Sp:&ater, 

Her gray hair'd fynods damning books unread, 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pepe, 


3. Darklike the opening or clofe of day ; 


of the colour of afhes. 
Our women’s names are more gracious than 
their Coehilia, that is, gray eyed. Camilen. 
The gray ey’d morn {miles on the frowning 


night, 
Chequ’ring the eaitren clouds with ftreaks of 
hight. Shakfpeare. 


I'll fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye ; 
*Tis but the pale reflex of Cyntinia’s brow. Saky. 
Soon as the gray cy’d morning freaks tne 
fkica, 
And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies. 
Gay’s Trivia. 


Gravion iy gray colour. 


Down funk the fun, the clofing hour of day 

Came onward, mantled o'er with dufky gray. 
Parrel. 
Ainfzvorih. 


Au old man: in contempt. 

Youngling, thou can‘{t not love fo dear as I. 
— Graybeard, thy love doth freeze.  Shakfpeare. 
Have I in conquet ttretcht mine arm fo far, 
To he afraid to tell graybeards the truth > Shatfp. 


GRAYLING. n. f. [thymallus. ] Theum- 


ber, a fh. 

The gray/ing lives in fuch rivers as the trout 
does, and is ufuaily taken with the fame baits, 
and after the fame manacr; he is of à fue hape, 


Gra'yness. n. /. [from gray. ] 


Gra‘zer. n. f [from graze] 


GRE 
his feh white, anci his teeth, chofe little ones 
that he has, are in his throat. He is not fo ge- 
neral a fih as the trout, nor fu good to eat. 
Walton's singler, 
The 


quality of being gray. 


To Graze. v. n. [from grafs] 
1. To eat grafs ; to feed on grals. 


The greate of my pride is to fce my ewes 
graze, and my lanabs fuck. Shuh/p. cls you like :t. 
Graze where you will, you dhall not houfe 
with me. Shokfpeare. 


Leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 
He fought himfclf fome nofpitable houfe. Dry. 
The more ignoble throng 
Attend their ttately Reps, and flow ly graze along 
Dryden. 


2. To fupply grafs. 


Phyficians advife their patients to remove irto 
airs which are plain champaigns, but grazing, and 
not overgrown with heath. Bacan. 

The fewers muft be kept fo as the water may 
not ftay tvo long in the fpring; for then tke 
ground continucth the wet, whereby it will never 
graze to purpole that year. Bacon. 

A third lort of grazing ground is that near the 
fea, which is commonly very rich land. Mortimer. 


8: To move on devouring. 


Ascvery flate lay next to the other that was 
oppreficd, fo the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon. 


4. [from rafer, Fr.] To touch lightly. 


Mark then abounding valour in our Englifh, 
That being dead, like to the Lullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mitchief, 
Killing in relapfe of mortality. ShaA/p. Henry v. 


To GRAZE. v. a. 
1. To tend grazing cattle; to fet cattle 


to feed on grafs. 
Jacob graz"d his uncle Laban's theep. Shakjp. 
O happy man, faith he, that, lo: I {ce 
Grazi»g bis cattle in thote pleatant felds, 
If he but know his good! = Daniel's Civil War. 


2. To feed upon. 


I was at firit as other beafts, that graze 
The trodden herb, of abje&t thoughts and low. 
Milton, 
Their fteeds around, 
Free from their harnefs, graze the low'ry ground. 
Dryden. 
Some graze their land ’till chrilmias, and 
fome longer. Mortimer, 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His {caly Hocks that graze the wat'ry deep. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
The lambs with wolves fhall graze the verdant 
mead. Pepe. 


3. To fupply with grafs. 


He hath a houle and barn in repair, and a 
held ortwoto graze his cows, with a gardea and 
orchard. Swift. 


One 


that grazes or feeds on grafs. 
His Rock daily crops 
Their verdant dinner from the mollfysturf 
Sufficient : after them the cackling goufe, 
Cloie grazer, hads wherewith to cute her want. 
Philips. 


Gra‘zier. n. f. [from graze. ] One who 


feeds cattle. 
All eraziers prefer thir cattle fiom meaner 
paftures to hetter. Bacon. 
Gentle peace, which fillcft the hufbandman’s 
barns, the grazer ’s folds, and the tradefman's 
fhop. Ho-wel, 
His confufion increafed when he found the 
alderman’s father to be a grazer. SpeGiatsr. 
Of agriculture the dcfolation made in the 
country by engrofing grazirrs, ard the gieat 
yearly importation sof corn from England, are 
lamentable inflanecs under what difcouragement 
it lies. Swift, 


GREASE. n. A (graife, Erenehi] 
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1. The foft part of the fat; the oily or 
unctuous part of animals. 
Greafe, tnat ’s (weaten 
From the murth’rer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. Shakjpeare’s Macbeth. 
To take out a {pot of preafe they ufe a coal 
upon brown paper. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 
Thou hop’, with facrifice of oxen flain, 
To compals wealth, and bribe the god of gain 


To give thee flocks and herde, with large en- 
creafe ; 


Fool! to expect them from a bullock’s greafe, 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 
A girdle, foul with greafe, binds his obfcene 
attire. Dryden. 
2. [In horfemanfhip.] A fwelling and 
gourdinefs of the legs, which happens 
to a horfe after.a journey, or by ftanding 

long in the ftable. 


To GREASE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To {mear or anoint with greafe. 
2. To bribe ; to corrupt with prefents. 
Envy not the itore 
Of the greas’.t advocate that grinds the poor. 
Dryden's Perfrus. 


Gre asiness. n. f. [from greafe.] Oili- 


nefs; fatnefs. 
Upon the moit of thefe itones, after they are 


cut, there appears always, as it were, a Kind of 


greafinefs or unctuofity. 
Gre‘asy. adj. [from greofe. } 
i. Orly; fat; unétuous. 


The fragments, (craps, the bits and grea/y re- 
liques 
Of her o’ercaten faith, 


Boyle. 


Shak/peare, 
2. Smeared with greafe. 


Even the lewd rabble 
Govern’d their roaring throats, and grumbled 
pity: 

I could have huge'd the greafy rogues; they 

pleafed me. Otway 

Buy theep, and fee that they be big-boned, 
and havea fufi, greafy, well curled clofe wool. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


3. Fat of body ; bulky: in reproach. 


Let °s confult together againft this greafy 


knight. Shakjpeare, 
GREAT. adj. [zneat, Saxon; groot, 
Dutch. ] 


1. Large in bulk or number. 
Judas one of the twelve came, and with him 
a great multitude with twords and faves. Mat 
All thefe erties were fenced with high walis, 
gates and bars, befices unwalled towns a great 
many. Deuteronomy. 
Elemental air diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermoft convex 
Cf this grea? round. Milton. 
And God created the great whales, Adi/son, 
A dungeon horrible, on all fides round, 
As one great furnace flam’d. Milton. 
p The talle(t pine 
Hewn.or Norwegian hilis, to be the maf 


Of lome great admiral, Milton, 


2. Having any quality in a high degree. 
Tiere were they in preat fear. Pfataus 
Their pow’r was great. Miton. 
Grea: triumph and rejoicing was in heav’n. 

Milton. 
Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great 


He only cou'd exprefs. Broome. 


3. Having number or bulk, relative or 
comparative. 

Thc ides of fo much is pofitive and clear: the 
idea of greater is alfo clear, Lut it is but a com- 
parative idea. Locke, 

4. Confiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou had tpoken of thy fervants houfe for 3 

great woile te come 2 Samuel, 
5. Important; weighty. 
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Make fure 
Her favours to thec, and the great oath take 
With which the bleed gods ailurance make. 
Chapman. 
Many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on 
them, 
For this great journey. Shakfpeare’s Henry vit. 
What is low raiie and fupport, 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may affert eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to men. Milton. 
On fome great charge employ'd 
He feem'e, or hx'd in cogitation decp. Milton, 
By experience of this great event, 
In arms not worfe. 
After filence then, 
And fummons read, the great confult began. 
Milton, 
And though this be a great truth, if it beim- 
partially confidered, yet itis alfo a great paradox 
to men of cerrupt minds and vitious practices. 


Lilfotfor. 


Milton. 


6. Chief; principal. 


Hear the king’s pleafure, cardinal, who com- 


mands you 
To render up the great feal prefently. Shak{peare. 


7. Venerable; adorable; awful. 


Thou firft art wont God's great authentick wil!, 
Interpreter, through higheft heav’n to bring. 
Milton. 
8, Wonderful; marvellous. 


Great things, and full of wonder. Milton. 


g. Of high rank ; of large power. 


Such men as he be never at heart’s cate, 
Whilft they behold a greater than themfelves. 
Shakjpeare’s Julius Cefar. 
Worthiett by being good, 
Far more than great or high. 
Of all the great how few 
Are juĝ to heav’n, and to their promife true ! 
Pope's Ody/fey. 
Misfortune made the throne her feat, 
And none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 
Detpife the farce of fare, 
The fober follies of tne wife and great, 
The marble tombs thar rife on high, 
W hofe dead in vaulted arches lie; 
Thiete, all the poor remains of fate, 
Adurn the rich, or praife the grear. 


Milton. 


Pope, 


Pa nel, 
10. General; extenfive in confequencé or 
influence. 
Prolifick humour foftning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive. Milton, 


ur. Hluftrious; eminent; noble; excellent. 
O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is 
great in might. 
The grear Creator thus reply’d. 
The great Sun return'd 
Vidtorious with his (ints. Milton, 
Fair angel, thy delire that tends to know 
The works of Cod, thereby to glority 
The great work-matter, tends to no eacefs 
That reaches blame Milton. 
(sreat are thy works Jehovah, infinite 
Thy pow’r! what thought can meafure thee, or 
tongue 
Relate thee! greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnihed, but to create 
Is greater than created to deftroy. 
The great luminary, 
Aloof the vulgar conttellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep diltance due, 
Ditpenfes light from far Milton, 
Here Cefur grac’d with both Minervas honc, 
Cefar, the world’s preat maficr, and his own, 
Pope. 


cremiass, 


Milton. 


Malton. 


Scipio, 
Great in his triumphs, inietirement great, Pope. 
12. Grand of afpect; of elevated mien. 
Such Dido was; with fuch becoming ftate, 
Amidtt the crowd, the walks ferenely great. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
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13. Magnanimous; generous; high minded. 


In her every thing was goodly and statcly; yet 
fo, that it might feem that great mindedneis was 
but the ancient-bcarer to the humblenefs. Sidney. 


r4. Opulent; fumptuous; magnificent. 


Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, tuch magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories. Milton. 
He difdained not to appear at great tables and 
feftival entertainments. : sitterbury. 
15. Intelle¢tuaily great; fublime. 
This new created world, how good, how fair, 
Anf{wering his great idea. Milton, 
16 Swelling; proud. 
Solyman perceived that Vicnna was not to be 
won with words, nor the defendants to be dife 


couraged with great looks; wheicfore he began 
to batter the walls. Knolles, 


17. Familiar; much acquainted. A low 
word. 

Thofe that would not cenfurc, or fpeak ill of 
a man immediately, will talk more boldly ot 
thofe that are great with them, and thereby 
wound their honour, Bacon. 

18. Pregnant; teeming. 
His eves furmctimes even great with tears. 
Sidney. 
Their bellies great 
With (welling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys. 
This fly, for moit he ftings in heat of day, 
From cattle great with young keep thou away. 
May’s Virgil. 
19. It is added in every ftep of afcending 
or defcending confanguinity: as great 
grandfonis the fon of my grandfon. 

I dare not yet arm for the antiqu ty of our 
language, that our great-great-great grandfires 
tongue came out of Perfia. Camden. 

What we call great great grandfather they called 
forthafader. Camiden’s Remains. 

Their holyday-eloaths go from father to fon, 
and are fcldom worn out ull the fecond or third 
gencration; fo that ‘tis common enough to fee a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of his 
great grandfather. «ddi fon, 

20. Hard; difficult; A pro- 
verbial expreffion. 

It is no great matter to live Jovingly with good 
natured and meck perfons. Taylor’s Devotion. 


GREAT. n. f. [from the adječtive.] The 
whole; the grofs; the whole in a lump. 
To let out tny harvest by great or by day, 
Let this by experience lead thee the way, 
By great will deceive thee with ling’ring it out, 
By day wilt difpatch. Tuffer's Hufbandry. 
It were behovetul, for the ttrength of the 
navy, that no fhips fhould be builded by the 
great; for by daily experience they are found to 
be weak and imperfed. Raleigh's Effays. 
He did at length fo many fain forget, 
And lott the tale, and took them by the great. Dryd, 
Carpenters build an houte by the great, and 
are agreed for the funi of money, Moxon. 
I {ct afide une day in a week for lovers, and 
interpret by the great for any gentlewoman who 
is turned of hxty. Addi fon, 
CFRE’ATBELLIED. adj. [ great and belly. | 
Pregnant; teeming. » 
Greathellied women, 
That had not nalf a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would thake the prefs. 
Shak{pzare, 
A ercath-llied woman, walking through the 
city in the day-time, had her child ftruck out of 
her womb, and carried half a furlong from her. 
Wilkins’ Math, Magick. 
To GRE'ATEN. v. a. [from great.] To 
aggrandize; to enlarge; to magnify 
Little ufed. 
After they fought to greaten themfelves in Italy 
itfelf, uling ftrangers for the commanders of their 


armies, the Turks by degrees beat them out of all 
their goodly countries, Ru 


grievous. 


GRE 


A favourite’s hufinefs is to pleafe his king, a 

miniller's to greaten and exalt him. Ken. 

GREATHEA'RTED. ad}, [ great and heart.) 
High-fpirited; undejected. 

The carl, as greathearted as he, declared that 

he neither cared fur his friendthip, nor feared his 


hatred. Clarendon. 
Gre'atry. adv, [from great.] 
I. Ina great degree. 
Tny furrow L will greatly multiply. Milton. 


2. Nobly; illuftrioufly. 

Yet London, emprets of the northern clime, 

Ry an high fate thou greatly did expire. Dryd. 
3. Magnanimoully; generoufly; bravely. 

Where are thee bold intrepid fons of war, 

That grear/y turn their backs upon the fue, 
And to their general fend a brave defiance? 
Adilifon’s Cato. 
GREATNESS. n. /. [from great. | 
1. Largenefs of quantity or number. 
2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no pofitive idea of any {pace or 
duration, which is not made up of and commen- 
furate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or 
days or, ycars, and whercby we judge of the 
greatnefs of thefe fort of quantities. Locke. 

All ab(ent good docs not, according to the 
greatnefsithas, or is acknowledged to have, caufe 
pain equal to tnat greatne/s, as all pain caules 
defire equal to itfelf; becautc the abfence of good 
is not always a pain, as the prefence of pain is. 

Locke, 
3. High degree of any quality. 

Zeal, in dutics, fhould be propurttoned to the 

greatne/s of the reward, and the certainty. Rogers. 
4. High place; dignity; power; influence; 
empire. 

The mott fervile flattery is lodged moft eafily 
in the grofieft capacity ; for tnere ordinary conceit 
draweth a yielding to greatne/s, and then have 
they not wit to difcern the rignt degrees of duty. 

Sidney, 

Farewcl, a long farewel to all my greatne/s. 

Shak/peare. 
So many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate them(clves. Shut/p. 

I beg your greatne/s not to give the law 

In other realms; but beaten, to withdraw. 
Dryden’ s SE ned. 

Approaching greatne/s met him with hercharms 
Of pow’r and future {late ; 

He fhook her from his arms. Dryden, 

Themiftocles raifed the Athenians to their 
greatnefs at fea, which he thought to be the truc 
and conflant interelt of that commonwealth. 

Swift. 
5. Swelling pride; affected ftate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not 
of pride or greatne/s that he cometh not abcard 
your fhips. vo Bacon, 

6. Merit; magnanimity; noblenefs of mind. 

Greatacfs of mind and noblenefs their feat 

Build in her lovelieft. Milton, 
. Grandeur; itate; magnificence. 
Greatnef{s with Timon dwells in fuch a draught, 
As brings al! Brobdignag before your thought. 
Pepe. 
Greave. n. f. [snxp, Saxon.) A grove. 
Spenfer. 
Yet when there haps a honcy-fall, 
We'll lick the frrupt leaves, 

And tell the bees that theirs is gall 

To that upon the greats. _ aM. Drayton. 
Greaves, n. f. [from greves, French. | 
Armour for the legs; a fort of boots. It 
wants the fingular number. 

He had greaves of brafs upon his legs. 1 Sam. 

A fhield make for him, and a helm, fair 

greaves, and curets fuch 
As may renown thy workmanfhip, and honour 
him as much. Chapman's Iliads. 
Gre'cism. n. f. [grecifmus, Latin.) An 
+ idiom of the Greek language. 
VoL. L 
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GREE., n. f [gré French; probably 
from gratia.} Good-will; favour; good 
races. 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes pretent of his fervice feen, 
Which the accepts with thanks and goodly gree. 
Spenfer. 
Greece. n. f. [corrupted from degrees. 
It is written hkewile greese or grice.] 
A flight of tteps. Obfolete. 
Ev’ty greece of fortune 
Is {mother’d by that below. Shak/peare. 
After the procefion, the king him(clf remain- 
ing feated in the quire, the lord archbilhop, upon 
the precce of the quire, made a long oration. 
Bacon’, Henry vir. 
Gre'eDity. adv, [from greedy. ] Eagerly; 
ravenoufly ; voracioufly ; with keen appe- 
tite or defire. 
Greedily the engorg’d without reftraint. Milton. 
He (wallow’'d it as greedily 
As parched earth drinks rain. Denham, 
Ev'n deadly plants, and herbs of poifnous juice, 
Wild hunger fecks; and to prolong our breath, 
We greedily devour our ceritain dcath, Dryden, 


GRE'EDINESS. n. /. [from greedy.] Ra- 
venoufnefs ; voracity; hunger; eager- 
nefs of appetite or defire. 

Fox in ftealth, wolf in gresdineft. Shak fpeare. 
Thither with all greedinefs of affection are they 
gonc, and there they intend to fup. Shak/peare, 
If thou weit the wolf, thy greedine/s would af- 
Aidt thee. Shakfpeare’s Timon. 
I with the fame ereedine/s did (cek, 
As water when I thirft, to (wallow Greek. 
Denham. 


GREEDY. adi. (znzd13, Sax. graadig, 
Danith ; gretig, Dutch. ] 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. 
As a lion that is greedy of his prey.  Pfalms, 
Be not unfatiable in any dainty thing, nor too 
grecdy upon meats. Ecclus, 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s cate- 
rers, and bring him food. King Charles, 
2. Eager; vehemently defirous. It is now 
commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 
Their caufe of death, fwift to the Aredhe ran. 
Fairfax, 
The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. 
Proverbs. 
Stern look’d the fiend, as frufirate of his will, 
Not half fufic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden 
W hiic tne reaper flls his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden fheaves in brittle bands. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
How fearful would he bc of all greedy and un- 
juft ways of raifing their fortune ? 


GREEN. adj. 
Dutch. } 


1. Having a colour formed commonly by 
compounding blue and yellow; of the 
colour of the leaves of trees or herbs, 
The green colour is faid to be moil fa- 
vourable to the fight. 

The general coles? of plants is greeny which is 
a colour that no flower is of: there is a greenifh 


piimrofe, but it is pale and fcarce a green. Bacon. 
Grovcs for ever green, Pope. 


2. Pale; fickly: from which we call the 
maid’s difeafe the green-ficknefs, or 
chlorofis. Like it is Sappho’s xragerien 


s 
TIAS a 


Law. 


[grun, German ; groen, 


Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreft yourfelf? Hath it flept fince ? 
And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely? Shakfpeare’s Macheth, 
There ’s never any of thefe demure boys come 
to any proof: they fall into a kind of male green 
ficknefs. Shak/peare’s Llenry iv, 


GRE 


Till the green ficknefs and lov's force betray d 

To deith’s remorfelefs arms th’ unhappy maid. 
4 Garth, 
3. Flourtfhing ; freh; undecayed: from 

trees in fpring. 

If I have any where faid a green old age, I 
have Virgil's authority ; Sed cruda deo viridijace 
feneEus, Dryden. 


4. New; frefh: as, a green wound. 
The door is open, fir; there lies your way : 
You may be jogging while your boots are girer, 
Skukfpeare. 
Gricfs are green ; 
And all thy fricnds, which thou muft make thy 
friends, 
Have but their {tings and tceth newly ta'cn out. 
Shalfpeare. 
Ina vault, 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies feftering in his blood. Shakfpeare. 
A man that ftudicth revenge kecpeth his own 
wounds greet, which otherwife would heal and 
do well. Bacen’s Effayi. 
I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party, 
but thofe ate invidious topicks, too green in our 
remembrance. Dryden. 


5. Not dry. 

If a {park of error have thus far prevailed fal!- 
ing even where the wood was green, and fartheft 
off from any inclination unto furious attempts; 
muft not the peril thereof be greater in men, 
whofe minds are of themfelves as dry fewel, apt 
befurehand unto tumults ? Hooker, Dedication. 

Being an olive trec 
Which late he fell’d; and being greene, muft be 
Made lighter for his manage. Chap:ean. 

Of fragility the caufe is an impotency to be cx- 
tended, and therefore ftone is more fragil than 
metal, and fo dry wood is more fragil than green. 

Bacom’s Natural Hifiory, 

If you but confider a piece of green wood 
burning in a chimney, you will readily difcern, 
in the difbanded parts of it, the four clements. 

Boyle, 

The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, 

fo heated, give fire to the green. Mortimer. 


6. Not roafted ; half raw. 


Under this hcad we may rank thofe words 
which fignify different ideas, by a fort of an un- 
accountable far-fetched analogy, or diftant re- 
femblance, that fancy has introduced between 
one thing and another; as when we fay the 
meat is green when it is half roafted. Watts, 


7. Unripe ; immature; young: becaufe 
fruits are green before they are ripe. 
My fallad days, 
When [ was green in judgment, cold in blood! 
Shak/(peare, 
O charming youth, in the firft op’ning page ; 
So many graces in fo green an age. Dry.ten, 
You'll find a difference 
Between the promife of his greener days, 
And thefe he mafters now. Shak/peare, 
If you would fat green geefe, fhut them up 
when thcy are about a month old. Mortimer, 
Stubble gecfe at Michaelmas are feen 
Upon the fpit, next May produces green. 


King’s Ccokery, 
Green. ^. f. 
1. The green colour; green colour of 


different fhades, 
Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaintin green, fhe fhal! be loole enrob’d. 
Shalfpeare, 
But with your prefence chcer’d, they ceale to 
mourn, 
And walks wear frefher grees at your return. 
Dry ten, 
Cinnabar illuminated by this keam, appears of 
the fame red colour as in day fight ; and it at the 
lens you intercept the grees making and blue 
making rays, its reducts will become more rull 


and lively. Newton's OC, tisha, 
oe 
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Let us but confider the two colours of yellow 
and blue; if they are mingled together in any 
confdcrable proportion, they make a green. 

Watts Logick, 
2. A graffy plain. 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 

In warlike march thefe greens before your town. 
Shuk/peare. 

O'er the fmooth enamell’d greer, 
Where no print of ttep hath been, 
Follow me as I fing. 

The young Emilia, fairer to he fcen 
Than the far lilly on the fow'ry green, 

. Leaves ; branches; wreaths. 

With greens and How’rs recruit their empty 

hives, 
And feek frelh forage to fultain their lives. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

Ev'ry brow with cheerful green is crown'd; 

The feaits are doubled, and the bowls go round. 

Dryden. 

The fragrant greens I feek, my brows to bind. 

Dryden, 

Jo Green. v. a. [fromthe noun.) To 
make green. A low word. 

Great Spring before 
Greer’d all the yetr; and fruits and bloffoms 
bluth’d 


In tocial iweetnefs on the felf-fame hough. 
Lhan:fon’s Spring. 
GRE'ENBROOM. n. f. [cyti/o geniflra, Lat. ] 
A fhrub. Miller. 
GRE'ENCLOTH. a./. A board or court 
of jullice held in the counting-houfe of 
the king’s houthold, for the taking 
cognizance of all matters of government 
and juitice within the king’s court-royal ; 
and for correcling all the fervants that 
fall oifend. Mid. 
For the greencloth law, take it in the largest 
fenfe, I have no opinion of it. Bucen. 
GRE ENEYED. adj. [green and eye.}] Hav- 

ing eyes coloured with green. 

Doubtful thoughts, and rah-cembrac’d defpair, 
And fhudd’ring fear, and greency’d jcaloufy. 

Shakfpeare. 
GRE'ENFINCHK. ne f. [chloris.} A kind 
of bird. 

The chaffinch, preenfinch, dormoufe, and other 
fma!l birds, are injurious to fome fruits. 

Mortimer. 
Greenrisu. a. fe [afellus, Latin.) A 
kind of fith. Minfworth. 
GRE'ENGAGE. a. f. A fpecies of plum, 
GreenHouse. n. f. [green and hon/e. | 
A houfe in which tender plants are 
fheltered from the weather. 

If the feafon prove cxceeding piercing, which 
you may know by the freezing of a muiftened 
cloth fet in your greenkoufe, kindle fome charcoal. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Sometimes our road led us into fevcral nollow 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, that 
lovk Ike fo many natural greenhoufer, as being 
always fhaded with 2 great variety of trees and 
fhruus that never lofe their verdure. Addifon. 

A Kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than 
the Aneit orangery or artificial greenhoufe, Spet. 

GREENISH. adj. [from green.) Some- 
what green; tending to green. 

With goodly greenié locks, all loole, unty’d, 

As cach had been a bride. Spenfer. 
Of this order the green of all vepetables feems 

to he, partly by reafon of the intenfenels of their 
colours, and part'y becaufe, when they wither, 
lome of them furn toa erceni/h yellow, Newson, 

Greeny. adv. [from green. } 

i. Wirth a greenifh colour. 

2. Newly; frethly. 

3. Immaturely. 

4. Wanty ; timidly. 


Nilton, 


Dryden. 


Net in uk. 


GRE 
Kate, I cannot look green/y, nor gafp out my 
eloquence ; noir have I cunning in protc{tation. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 
GRE'ENNESS. n. f. {from green. | 
1. ‘The.quality of being green; vhidity; 
viridneds. i 

About it grew fuch fort of trees, as cither ex- 
ccllency of fruit, ftatelincfs of growth, continual 
ercennefs or poetical fancies have made at any 
time famous. Sidney. 

fn a meadow, though the meer grafs and 
ercennefs dclights, yet the varicty of Rowers doth 
heighten and beautify. Ben Tonfon, 

My reafon, which difcourfes on what it finds 
in my phantafy, can confider greenne/s by ittelf, 
or mellownefs, or tweetnefs, or coldnefs, fingly 
and alone by itfclf. Dighy on Bodies. 

2. Immaturity ; unripenefs. 

This prince, while yet the crrors in his nature 
were excufed by the greennefs of his youth, which 
took all the fault upon itfelf, loved a private 
man’s wife. Sidney. 

3. Frefhnefs; vigour. 

Take the picture of a man in the greear:fs and 
vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and 
declgnion of nis drooping years, and you will 
fcarce know it to belung to the fame perfon. 

South, 
4. Newnefs. 
GRE'ENSICKNESS. n. f. [green and fick- 
nefs.) The difeafe of maids, fo called 
from the palenefs which it produces. 


GRE | 


Now the herald lark í 
Left his ground net, high tow’ring to delcry 
The morn’s approach, and greet her with his fonge 
Milton. 
Cnce had the early matrons run 
To greit her of a lovely fon. Milton. 
Tne fca’s our own : and now all nations grecty 
With bending fails, each veffel of our fleet. 
Waller. 
Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burns 
None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 
But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care, 
His foe profeft, as brother of the war, Dryden. 
4. To congratulate. 
His lady, feeing all that channcl from far, 
Approacht in hafte to greet his victorie. Spenfer. 
5. Lo pay compliments at a diftance. 
The king ’s a-bed, 
And fent great largcfs to your officers : 
Tnis diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of mott kind hottefs. Shat/fpeare. 
6. To meet, as thofe do who go to pay 


congratulations. Not much in ufe. 
Your hafte 
Is now urg’d on you. 
We will greet the time. Shak fpearce 
To Greet. v. 2. To meet and falute. 
There greer in filence, as the dead arc wont, 
And ficep in peace. Shakfpeare. 
Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Grecce alfembled ftem’d the tides to Troy ; 
But yurting then for that deteited hore, 
Our eyes, unvappy ! never greeted more. 


Pope. 


Sour crudtations, and a craving appetite, ef- | GREET ER»! te fe [ from the verb. | He 


pecially of teireftiial and abforbent tubttanccs, | 


are thecate of ziris in the greenjicknefs. Arbuthnst. 


Gre'eENswarRD. Un. /. [green and /evard: 
GREENSWORD. § of the fame original 
with /wath.] ‘The turf on which grafs 
rows. 
This is the pretticf low-born lafs that ever 
Ran on the greenfword., 
After break their faft 


On greenfword ground, acool and grateful tafte. 
Dryden. 


e In fhallow foils all is gravel withiaa few inches; | GRE/GAL. adj. [grex gregis, at ia | Be- 


and fometimes in low ground a thin greenfivard, 

and floughy underneath; which laft turns all into 

bog. ; Swife. 

GR E'ENWEED, n. f- {gren and weed. | 
Diers weed. 

GRE'ENWOOD. n. f [green and wocd.] 
A wood confidered as it appears in the 
fpring or fummer. It is fometimes 
ufed as ore word. 

Among wild herbs under the greenwssd made. 
Fairfax. 
Ir happen’d on a fummer’s holiday, 

That to the greenwsod fhade he took his way ; 

For Cymon fhunn’d the church. Dryden. 
To GREET. v.a. [grator, Latin; gre- 

zan, Saxon. | 

1. To addrefs at meeting. 

I think if men, which in thefe places tive, 
Durft look in themiclves, and tnem(clves retrieve, 
They would like ttrangers grees themlelves. 

Donne. 
I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with fuch news below, 
Dryden?s cEneid, 
2. To addrefs in whatever manner. 
Aly noble partner 

You greef with prefent grace, and great predic- 

rion ; 

To me you (peak not. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do [ tut to thee, 


My body thail make good. 
ad Yo falute in kindnefs or refpedt. 


you 


day 3. 


Greca’rtious. ad. [gregarius, Latin. ] 


Shak{peare’s Macbeth. 


And mark my greeting well ; for what I fpeak, 
Shal/fp. Richard vt. 


My lord, the mayor of Luncon comes to grees 


—God blefs your grace with health and happy 
Shak/peare. 


who grects. 


Greetine. a. f [from greet.] Saluta- 


tion at meeting, or compliments at @ 

diltance. | 
I from him 3 

Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend, 

Can tend his brother. Shukfp. Winter's Tale. 


Shakfpeare.| GREEZE. ^, f [ Otherwife written greece. 


See Greece, or GuiezeE, or GRICE3 
from degrecs.} A flight of fteps ; a ttep. 
longing to a flock. 


Did. | 


Going in flocks or herds, like fheep or 
artridges. 


No birds of prey are grega! ious. Ray. 
Greta. adj. (gremium, Latin.] Pere 
taining to the lap. Did. 


GREN 3DE. a. f. [from pomum grena- 
tum, Latin.] A little hollow globe op ` 
ball of iron, or other metal, about two 
inches and a half in diameter, which, 
being filled with fine powder, is fet oa 
fire by means of a {mall fufee fattened 
to the touchhole ; as foon as it is kindled, 
the cafe flies into many fhatters, much 
to the damage of all that ftand near. 

Marris. 

GReE'NADIER. n. [ srenadier, Frenchy, 
from grenade.) A tall footfoldier, of 
whom there is one company in every 
regiment: fuch men being employed to 
throw grenades. 

Peace allays the thepherd’s fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay’s Pafo als, 
Grexa’vo.n. f. See GRENADE. 
Yet to cxprefs a Scot, to play that prize, 
Not all tnofe.mouth grenada; can fulhee. 
Cheorelant. 
You may as well try to quench a Haming gre- 
nado with a shell of fair water as hope to tuceced, 
‘TF atts. 
|Greut. n.f- A kind of foflil body. 


A fort of tin ore, with its great; that as, a 
congcnics of cryfals, or iparks of fpar, of th 


oe 


i T 
| m alg Oy 
Peat 
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bignefs of bayfalt, and of a brown fhining co- 
lour immerfed therein. Grew's Mufeum. 
Grew. The preterit of grow. 
The pleafing tafk he fails not to renew ; 
Soft and morc foft at gv’ry touch it grew, 
Dryden, 
Grey. adj. [gris, French. More pro- 
perly written gray.} See Gray. 
This ancient ruthan,. fir, whofe life I fpar'd at 
fuit of his grey beard. Shukfpeare’s King Lear. 
Our green youth copics what grey finners act, 
When venerable age commends the fact. Dryden. 


Greyuounn. n. /. [anighuno, Saxon. |} 
A tall fleet dog that chales in tight. 
Firtt may a trully greyhound transform himfctf 
into a tyger, Sidney. 
Sapon the downs we fec, near Witton tair, 
A hatt’ned hare trom greedy greyhounds go. 
Sidney. 
Th? impatient greyhound, flipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to catch the fearful harc. 


Dryden. 
GRICE. nf, 
r. A little pig. Gouldman. 
Zu Aellepserigreézes v 
No, nota grice; 
This a fep to love. Siakf{p, Tuclfth Nighs. 
To Gripe. v. n, [gridare, Italian.) To 
cut; to make way by cutting. A word 
elegant, but not in ufe. 
His poignant fpear he thruft with puiffant fway, 
That through his thigh the mortal ftcel did gride. 


Spenfer. 
So fore 


The eriding fworc, with difcontinuous wound, 
Pafs’d through him! Milton's Par, Lop 
GriDELIN. n. fe A colour mixed of 
white and red. 
The ladics drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 
Of Florence fatten, fow’id with white and green, 
And for a thade betwixt the bluomy gride. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Gri’piron. ‘n. /- [ grind, Iflandick, a 
grate, and tron.) A portable grate on 
which meat is laid to be broiled upon 
the fire. 
He had added two bars tothe gridiron. Spe. 


GRIEF. z. f. [from grieve; grif, Wellh, 
probably from the Englifh. ) 
1. Sorrow ; trouble for fomething paf. 
I will inttrudt my forrows to be proud ; 
Fos grief is proud, and makes his owner tout. 
Shak fpeare. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breast, 
are but the ceremonics of forrow, the pump and 
oitentation of an effeminate grief, which {peak 
not fo much the greatnefs of the mifery as the 
{mallnets of the mind. Sout ls, 
Toe mother was fu afflicted at the Jofs of a tine 
boy, who was her only fon, that the disd for 
grief of it. Addilen. 
2. Grievance; (grief, French.) 
Not in ufr, 
Be factious for redrefs of all thefe grifs, 
And I will fet this foot of minc as far 
As who gocs fartheit. Shakfpeare. 
The king hath fent to know 
The nature of your gricfs, 2nd wiereupon 
Yóu conjure from the brea of civil peace 
Such bold hoitility ? Shakfpears’s Henry ry. 
3. Pain; difeafe, Obfolete. 
Grre'vancr. n. f. [from grif] 
re A ilate of unealinefs. Out of ufe. 
2. The canfe of uneatinefs. Ufed of fuch 
caufes as are the effes of human 
condué?. 


What remedy can be found againft gricvances, 
but to bring religion intu countenance, and en- 
courage thofe who, from the hope ot future reward, 
and dread of future punifhment, will be moved 

7 toyuftice and integrity ? Surfs, 


harm. 


GRI 


GRI 


To GRIEVE. v. a. [grever, „French; GRIE'VOUSNESS. n. SJ. [from grievous.) 


gricver, Flemith; gravis, Latin. } 
1. ‘Vo afflict; to hurt. 

For he doth not athidt willingly, nor gricve thie 
children of men. Jini ra 

Forty years long was I grieved with this genc- 
ration. Pfalns. 

It repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the carth, and it grieved him at his heart. Gen. 

Gricv’dat the thought, he vaw’d his whole cn- 

deavour 
Should he to clofe thofe breaches. 
2, To make forrowful. 

When one mèn kills another, thinking that he 
killeth a wild beats it the fame man reniembicth 
afterwards what he hath done, and is not gricied 
for the feat, in this cafe he hath finned; becaufe 
his not grieving is oftentive unto Gad, though 
the fact were merely belides his wil, = Per tens, 

To Grieve. v m To be in pain for 
fomething palt; to mourns to forrow, 
as for the death of friends. lt has 
fometimes a? and fometimes for before 
the caufe of grief: perhaps aż is proper 
before our inisfortunes, and for before 
our faults. 

Do not you grieve af this, Srak/psare, 

How didit shou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all tuy offspring end to iad. Milton. 

With equal mind what happens let us bear; 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond 

our Care, Dryden, 

Grie’'vinGty. adv. [from gricve.] In 

forrow ; forrowfully. 

Gricvingly, lL think, 
The peace between the Fiench and us not values 
The cott that did conclude it. Shaf. Henry viii. 

GRIEVOUS. adj. 
from To grieve. 

1. Afflitive; painful; hard to be born. 

To the Heh, as the apottle himfelf granteth, 
all atidiion is naturally precvous. Hooker. 

Correction is grievous unto him that forfaketh 
the way, and he that hateth reproof thall die. 

Proverbs. 


Rowe. 


gravis, Latin; or 


2. Such as caufes forrow. 

To own a great but greets truth, though they 
quicken and fharpen the invcniion, they corrupt 
the temper. Watts. 

3. Exprefling a great degree of uneatinefs. 

He durit not difobey, but fent grievous com- 
plaints to the parliament of the ufage he was 
forced tu fubmit to. Clarendon. 

4. Atrocious ; heavy. 
Ir was a grievous fault, 
And grievouily hath Cæfar anfwer'd it. Shak/p. 

Crying fins I call thofe, which are fo heinous, 
and in their kind fo grievous, that they haften 
God’s judgments and call down for fpecay ven- 
geance upon the finner. Perkins. 

5. Sometimes ufed adverbially in low 


language. 
He cannot come, my lord; he’s grievous fick, 
Shak/peare, 
Grit'vous.y. adv. [from grievous. } 
1. Painfully; with pain. 
Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm 
flood, 
Red asthe rofe, thence guthed grievoufly. Spenfer. 
2. With difcontent; with ill-will. 

Grittus perceiving how gricvonjly the matter 
was taken, with the danger he was in, began to 
doubt. Anelles. 

3. Calamitoufly ; miferably. 
] fee how a number of {culs are, for want of 
right information, oftentimes g: ievoufly vexed. 
Hooker. 
4. Vexatieufly ; to a great degree of un- 
ealnefs. : 

Houfes built in plains are apt to Fe gricvoufly 

annoycd with mire and dirt, Kay en the Crcutsor-. 


Sorrow; pain; calamity. 

They fled from the {words, from tne drawn 
fword and from the bent bow, and from the 
gricvoufnefs of war. IJaiuk. 

GRI'FFIN, Qn. /- [This fhould rather be 

GRI'FFON. J written gryfon, or gryphon ; 

STIPS» yg}; but it is generally written 
gviffon.} A fabled animal, faid to be 
generated between the lion and eagle, 
and to have the head and paws of the 
lion, and the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among thefe winged creatures, 
the griffin is the moit ancient. Peachum. 

Arifteus, a poet of Proconcfus, afirmed, tbuit 
near the one-eyed nations griffins defended the 
mincs of gold, Brows. 

Gaic. ne f. [kricke, Bavarian, a little 
duck. ] | 

1. Ic feems originally to have fignified 
any thing below the natural fize. 

2. A fimall eel. 

3. “A merry creature. [Suppofed from 
Greek; greculus feflivus, Latin. ] 

Hard is her heart as flint or ftunc, 

She laughs to fee me pale ; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 

And britk as bottle-ale. Swif!. 
To GriLL. v. n. [ grille, a grate, French. ] 
To broil on a grate or gridiron. 
Gri'titave. xn. f. [from grill.] 
thing broiled on the gridiron. 
76 Geitur yiv sa. frontieri i, ais 
word fignifies, as it feems, to harafs ; 
to hurt : as we now fay, 42 roafl a man, 


for fo teafe him. 
For while we wrangle here and jar, 
W?’ are grillied all at Temple-bar. 


GRIM. adi. [zgnmma, Saxon. ] 
1. Having a countenance of terrour; 
horrible ; hideous; frightful. 

The innocent prey in hafte be does forfake, 
Which quit trom death, yet quakes in every limb, 
With change of fear to fee the lon lovk fo gem. 

Spenfere 


Any 


Hudibras, 


Grim Saturn yet remains, 
Boundin thofe gloomy caves: with adamantine 
chains. Drayton, 
Thou halt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command tn ’t. Shad eture’s Corfaluuse 
Their dear caufes 
Would tothe bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Shuk/peare’s Macbeth. 
What if the breath that kindled thote prin 
fircs, 
Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold ge > 
Nilton. 
Expert to turn the fway 
Of battle; open when and where tu clofe 
The ridges ot grim war. Milton's’ Dur. Left, 
He that dares tu dic, 
May laugh at the grim face of law, ane fcorn 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham. 
Their fwartay hos would darken all our 
plains, 
Doubling tic native horrour of the war, 
And making desth more grin, 
PUTTY ill-looking. ) 
Strait tood up to bim 
Divine Uly fics; who with loukes exceeding grave 
and grimy 
This better check gave. Cha pnu, 
Grim vifag’d war chad fmoctt'd his wrinkl'd 
front. Shatfpear 4] 
Venus was like her mother; fur her fatner is 
but grim. Shutjpenre. 


Grimace. n. f. [French, from grim] 
1. A-diftortion of the countenance, trom 
habit, affectation, or infolence. 
s2 


Abels 4 
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He had not fpar’d to thew his piques 
Againft th® haranguer’s politicks, 
With fmart remarks of leering faces, 
And annotations of grimaces ! Hudibras. 
The tavourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very caly rate; and by a 
few demure looks and affected whims, fet off 
with fome odd devotional poftures and grimaces, 
and {uch other little arts of diffimulation, cun- 
ning men will do wonders. South's Sermons. 
The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
Carried it from the whole tield. L’ Eftrange. 
The French nation is addicted to grimace, 


; Spectator. 
2. Arr of affeCtation. 


Vice in a vizzard, to avoid grimace, 
Allows all freedom, but to feethe face. Granville. 


Grima'tkin. A. fe [gris, French, gray, 
and malkin, or little Afoll, Gray little 
woman.] The name of an old cat. 

Grima!kin, to domettick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe; with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, tu thoughtlefs mice 
Sure ruin, Philips. 

Grime. a. f. [from grim.] Dirt deeply 
infinuated ; fullying blacknefs not ealily 
cleanfed. 

Swart, like my fhoc, but her face nothing fo 
clean kept; for wny è? She fweats: a man may 
ge over fhoes in the grime of it. Shakfpeare. 

Collow is the word hy which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. Moodward. 

Jo Grime. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
dirt ; to fully deeply. 

My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. 
Shuk fpeare. 

GriMty. adv. [from grim. ] 

1. Horribly ; hideoufly ; terribly. 

We’ve landed in ill time: the fkies look 

grimly, 
And threaten prefent blufters. Shakjpeare. 

So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey'd 
To hell’s tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid ; 
There grimly {mil’d, pleas’d with the bcautcous 

prize, 
Nor envy’d Jove his funfhine and his fkies. 
Adidifon's Cato 
2. Sourly; fullenly. 
The augurs 
Say they know not; they cannot tell; look 
grinily, 
And dare not fpeak their knowledge. = Shak/p. 

Gri'mNEss. a. f- [from grim.} Horrour; 

frightfulnefs of vilage. 


To GRIN. v. n. [znennran, Saxon; grin- 
nen, grinden, Dutch, undoubtedly of the 
jame origin with 7o grind, as we now 
fay to grind the teeth; grincer, French. ] 

1. To fet the tecth together and with- 


draw the lips either in anger or im mirth. 
Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death ! 
Gome grin on me, and I wili think thou fmil’ft. 
Shakfpeare. 
What valour were it, when a cur doth gri7, 
For one to tru his hand between his teeth, 
When he might fpurn him with his foot away, 
Shak/peare. 
It was no unpleafant entertainment to me to 
fce the various methuds with which they have 
attacked me; fome.with p:tcous moans and 
outcries, others grianing, and only thewing theii 
tecth. Stilling fleet. 
A lion's hide he wears : 
About his fhoulders hangs the thaggy fkin ; 

The teeth and gaping jaws fevereiy grin. Dry:len. 
They neither could defend, nor can nui fue ; 
But grind’ their tecth, and caft a helplets view. 

Dryden. 
Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim’d birth 
To graneay laughter) and tu frantick A 
rior. 
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Fools grin on fools, and Stoicklike fupport, 
Without one figh, the pleafures of a court. 
Young. 


2. To fix the teeth as in anguifh. 


I like not fuch grinning honour as fir Walter 
hath: give me life, which if L can fave, fo; if 
not, honour comes unlook’d for, and there ’s an 
end. Shakfpeare’s Henry tv. 


Griy. n.f. [from the verb.] The act of 


clofing the teeth and fhowing them. 
He laughs at him: in’s face too. 
—O you miftake him; ’twas an humble grin, 
The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryd. 
The mulcles were fo drawn together on each 
fide of his face, that he fhewed twenty teeth at a 
grin. diddi fon. 
Deilts are efetually beaten in all their com- 
bats at the weapons of men, that is, reafon and 
arguments ; and they would now attack our reli- 
gion with the talents of a vile animal, that is, gri» 
and grimace. Warts on the Mind. 
What lords are thofe faluting with a grin? 
One is juft out, and onc is lately in. Young. 


Grain. n.f. [Znyn, zypene, Saxon.) A 
{nare; a trap. 
Like a bride that hafteth to his gryn ? 
Not knowinge the pcrile. Chaucer, 
The grin thall take him by the heel, and tie 
robber fhall prevail againft him. Tob. 


Zo GRIND. v. a. preter. J ground; part. 


paf. ground. [xpindan, zegyunden, 
ground, Saxon. ] 


1. To reduce any thing to powder by 
frition; to comminute by attrition. 
And whofoever fhall fall on this ftone, fall be 
broken; but on whomfocver it thall fall, it will 
grind nim to powder. Matthew. 
He that will have a cake out of the wheat, mutt 
needs tarry the grinding. Shak{peare. 
What relation or affinity is there between a 
minute body and cogitation, any more than the 
greateft ? Is a tmall drop of rain any wiler than 
the ocean? O: do we grind inanimate corn into 
living and rational meal ? Bentley's Scr mons. 


2. To fharpen or fmooth by rubbing on 


fomething hard. 

Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 
Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for fhame: 

No marvel, fir, he did reply, 

If it at length deferve fome blame ; 

But where one man would have me grind it 
Twenty to one too fharp do tind it. Herbert 
Againftt a lump his tusk the monster grinds, 

And in the fharpen’d edge new vigour finds. 
Dryden's Fables. 
3. To rub one againft another. 

So up he let him rife; who with grim look, 
And count’nance ftern, upltasiding, ‘gan to grind 
His grated tecth for great difdain. Spenfer. 

Harth founds, as of a faw when it is fharpened, 
and grinding of one ftone agiinit another, make a 
shivering or horror in the body, and fet the teeth 
on edge. Bacon’s Natural Hiftary 

That the ftomach in animals grind; the fub 
ftances which it receives, is evident from the dif- 
feétion of animals, which have fwallouwed metals, 
which have been found polifhed on the fide nex: 
the ftom.ch. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To harafs; to opprefs. 

Some merchants and tradefmen, under colour 
of furnifhing the colony with neceffaries, may 
not grind them fo as Shall always keep them in 
poverty. Bacon's Advice to Filliers. 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to g iad 
the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the odium 
from themfelves. Add.fun. 

5. In the following lines, I know not 
whether it be not corruptly ufed for 
griding, cutting. l 

Not knowing ‘twas my labour, I complain 
Of fudden fhootings and of grinding pains, 

My throws come thickes, and my crics encieas’d. 

i Dryden. 


GR I 


To GRIND. v.n. 
1. To perform the a& of grinding; to 
move a mill. 
Ferter'd they fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there tu grind 
Among the flaves and affes. Milton's .4gonifies. 
2. To be moved as in the aét of grinding. 
Shrinking finews fart, 
And fmeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws. 
Rowe. 
GRI'NDER. n. f. [from grind. ] 
1. One that grinds; one that works in a 
mill. 
2. The inftrument of grinding. 

His heart a folid rock, to fear unknown, 

And harder than the grinder’s nether itore. 

Sandys, 
Now exhort 

Thy hinds to exercife the pointed ftcel 

On the hard sock, and give a wheely form 

To the expected grinder. Philips. 
3. [grind codar.] The back teeth; 

the double teeth. 

The teeth are in men of three kinds; fharp, as 
the foretectl: broad, as the back-teeth, which 
we call tne molar-tceth, or grinders; and pointed 
teeth, or canine, which are between both. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 
He the raging lioncfs contounds, 
Tuc roaring lion with his javelin wounds; 
Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks; fo 
the 
With the old hunter flarve for want of prey. 
Sandys, 

The javw-teeth or grinders, in Latin »is/ares, 
are made Hat and bruada-top, and withal foumee 
what uneven and tugged, that, by their knobs 
and little cavities, they may the better reisiny 
grind, and commix the aliments, Ray. 

Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranfmute 
vegetable into animal fubftances; thercfore herb- 
cating animals, which do not ruminate, have 
{trong grinders, and cacw much. Arbuthnot. 

vf The teeth, in irony or contempt. 

One, who at the figit of fupper, open'd wide 
His jaws betore, and whetted grinders try'd. 

Dryden, 

Both he brought ; 
He mouth’d them, and betwixt his grimdcrs 
caught, Dryden. 
GRI'NDLESTONE. } n. f. [from grind and 
GRINDSTONE. $ /lone.} The flone on 
which edged inftruments are tharpencd 

Such aiight and miettall'd dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 

And by the lead-men, for the nonce, 
That tun round like grindljiones. Ben Porfoa, 

Literature 1s the gri»dfione to tharpen the coule 
ters, and to whet thew natural faculties. 

Han morton Fundamentals, 

Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet 
feldum file them; but grind them on a grind/tune 
“till bight. Moxon, 

Grinnen. n.f. [from grin.) He that 
vins. 

The fightful’ t grinzer 


Be the winner. Addison's Spe@ater, 


GRI'NNINGLY. adv. [from grin. ] With 
a grinning laugh. 
Grip. n. f. A fmail ditch. Ainfwarth. 
To GRIPE. v. a. [greipan, Gothick ; 
gnIpan, Saxon; gripen, Dutch; gripp, 
Scottith. ] 
1, To hold with the fingers clofed; to 
grafp; to prefs with the fingers. 
He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 
Whitt me that hears makes fearful action 
With writ kl’d brows. Shukfpe King John, 
2, To hold hard. 
He feiz'd tue fhining bough with grifing hold, 
And rent away wath eale the ling’ring gold. 
Dryilin’s sÈncid, 


GRI 
3. [grigper, French.] To catch eagerly ; 


to leize. 
You took occafion to be quickly woo'd, 
To gripe the gen’ral {way into your hands, 
Shuakjpeare’s Henry 1v. 


4. To clofe; to clutch. 
Unlucky Welited! thy unfeeling mafter, 
The more thou tickleft, gripes his hand the falter. 
Pope. 
is To pitch; to prefs; to fqueeze. 
A wondrous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey. 
Spenfer, 
And firft the dame came rufhing through the- 
wood; 
And next the famifh'd hounds that fought their 
food, i 
And grip'd her Ñanks, and oft cMay’d their 
jaws in blood. Dry.ten’s Fables.- 


6, To give a pain in the bowels. 
Thus full of counfel tu the den fhe went, 


Griọ'd all the way, and longing for a vent. 
Dryden. 


To GRIPE. v. n. 


1. To feel the colick, to have the belly- 


ache. 

Many people would, with realon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly to thofe difhes which 
are a feaft to otners. Licke. 

Manna, by the bulk, fgure, texture, and 
motion of its pa:tsy has a power tu produce the 
fenfations of lickuefs, and fometimecs of acute 
pains or gripings in us. Locke 


2. To pinch; tocatch at money meanly. 
Ie is mean revenue, by being fcattered, in 

the wor of timcs growing upon him, when 
others that had great ones, by griping, made 
them lefs, and grew ftark beggars. Fell. 


GRIPE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Grafp; hold; feizure of the hand or 
paw. 
Therefore ftill on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 
Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. 


Spenfer. 
They put a barren (ceptre in my gripe 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand. 
Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Should I 
Slaver with tips, as common as the ftoirs 
That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falthood as with labour. 
Shakfpeare 
He gave me his hand, 
And, with a fecble grips, fays, dear, my tord, 
Command my fervice. Shak{p. Henry v 
I fell; and with my weight the helm conttrain’d, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe rctain’d. 
Drydens Æneid. 


2. Squeeze; preffure. 
Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the 
breaft ; 
Tis true, the harden’d breat refifts the gripe, 
And the cold lips return a kils unripe. Dryden. 


3. Oppreffion ; cruthing power, 
I take my caufe 
Out of the gripes of ciucl men, and give it 
To a moft noble judge, the king my matter. 
Shavfpeare’s Heury viri. 
4. Afflition; pinching diltrefs. 
Adam, at the news 
Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow food, 


That all bis fenfes bound ! Miiten's Par, Lef. 
Can’ft thou bear cold and hunger? Can thefe 
limbs, 


Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter gripes of {marting poverty ? 
Otway. 
5. [In the plural.]} Bellyache; colick. 
En the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the 
i&terical have a grcat fvurnels and gripes with 
wiadinefs. Fesyer. 


GRI 
Gai'ren. nf [from gripe.] Oppreffor; 


ufurer ; extortioner. 
Others pretend zeal, and yet are profed 
ufurers, gripers, moniters of men, and harpies. 
Burton an Melane holy. 
GRr'PINGLY. adv. [from griping.] With 
pain in the guts. 
Clyficrs help, left the medicine flop in the guts, 


and wark gr:pingly. Bacon's Nat. Hiplory. 
Gripe. n. fs A greedy fnatcher; a 
griping mifer, Spenfer. 
Gaisa MBER. m fe Uled by Milon tor 
ambergrife. 


Reatts of chale, or fowl of game, 
In paftry butt, or from the (pit, or boil’, 
Grifamber fteam'd. Milton's Paraitife Reg. 
Grist. a. f. [See Greece, as it fhould 


be written.j A ftep, or feale of fteps. 

Let me Ipeak like ourfelf; and lay a fentence, 
Which, as a grife or ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. Shuk/peare’s Orkello. 


Gersxin. n. f. [gri/gin, roaft meat, 
Iriih.} The vertebres of a hog broiled. 
Gri'scy. adj. [gniylu, Saxon.) Dread- 
ful; horrible ; hideous ; frightful; ter- 
rible. 
His gr’/ly locks, long growen and unhound, 
Difordered hung about his thouldcrs round. 
Spenfer. 
Where I was wont tu frek the honey hee, 
The gri/]y toaditool grown there mignt I fee. 
Spenfer. 
My g ify countenance made others fly ; 
None dui ft come near, tor fear of fudden death. 
Shak/peare’s Henry vi. 
Rack ftep’d thofe two fair angels, half amaz’d 
So fudden tu behold the grify king; 
Yet thus, unmov’d with fear, accoft him foon. 
Milton. 
For that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all the gify legions that troop 
Under the footy Hag of Acheron. Milton. 
The beautcous form of fight, 
Is chang’d, and war appears a gréfly fight. 
Dryden's Fables. 
In vifion thou fhalt fee his gr/ly face, 
The king of terrors raging in thyiace. Dryden 
Thus the gri/ly tpedtre {poke again. Dryden. 
Clofe hy each other laid, they prefs’d the 


ground, 
Their manly bofoms piere’d with many a grc/ly 
wound. Dryden 


So rufhes on his foe the erifly bear. sdddifon. 


Grist. a. f. [mrz Saxon. ] 
1. Corn to be ground. 

Get grif tothe mill to have plenty in ftore, 
Left miller lack water. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 

A mighty trade this lufty miller drove ; 
Much grifi from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
And all the corn they us’dat fcholar’s hall. 

Miller of Tromp. 
z. Supply; provifion. 
Matter, as wile logicians fay, 
Cannot without a form fubhitt ; 
And form, fay I, as well as they, 
Muft fail, if matter brings no grift. Swift, 
3. Grist ro Mill, is profit; gain. 

The computation of degrees, m all matrimo- 
nial eaufes, is wont to be made according tu the 
rules of that law, becaufc it brings grif to the 
miil. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

GRIST LE. nig fapipele, Saxon. ] 
A cartilage; a part of the body next 
in hardnefs to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have fhells very hard, 
as oyflers, crabs, lob{ters, and efpecially the tor- 
toile, Lave boncs within them, but only little 
grifiles, ` Bacan’s Natural Hiflory. 

Left the afperity or hardaefs of cartilages 
fhould hurt the œluphagus or gullet, which is 
tender and of a fkinny fubitance, or hinder the 
{walluwing of vur meat, thescfore the angulary 


GRI 


erifiles of the windpipe are not made round, or 

intire circles; but where the gullet touches the 

windpipe, there, to All up the circle, is only a 

foft membrane, which may eafily give way to 

the dilatation of the gullet. Ray on the Creation, 
Gar'stiy. adr. [from grifile.] Cartila- 
ginous; made of gritlle. 

At laf they fpit out pieces of their Jungs; it 
may be finall grafily bits, that are eaten off from 
the lung-pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral verte- 
br, as being more fit to bend, more tough, and 
Iefs in danger of breaking, than if they were all 
one intire bone without thefe gri//y junctures. 

More, 

Fins arc made of grifily (pokes, or rays con- 
nected by membranes; fo that they may be con- 
tracted or extended like womens fans. Ray. 

They have a louder and ftronger note than 
other birds of the fame bignefs, which have only 
a griftly windpipe. Grew. 

Each pipe diftinguith’d by its prif/y rings, 

To cherith life acrial patture brings. Biackmore, 
GRIT. n. /. [znyexa, gneoz, Saxon. ] 
1. The coarie part of meal, 

2. Oats hufked, or coarfely ground. 


3. Sand; rough hard particles. 
Silcfian bole, crackling a little betwixt the 
tceth, yet without the lealt particle of grit, feels 
as fmooth as fuap. Grew, 
The fturdy pear-tree here 
Will rafe luxuriant, and with tougheft root 
Pierce the obftructing gr.¢ and reftive marie. 
Philips. 
4. Grits are foffils found in minute maffes, 
forming together a kind of powder ; 
the feveral particles of which are of no 
determinate fhape, but feem the rudely 
broken fragments of larger malles; not 
to be diffolved or difunited by water, 
but retaining their figure, and not co- 
hering into a mafs. 

One tort is a fine, duil looking, grey gri’, 
which, if wetted with falt water, into mortar or 

_pafte, dries almott immediately, and coalefces 
intoa hard {lony mafs, fuch as is not eafily after- 
wards difunited by water. This is the pudris 
pcteciunus of the ancients, mixed among thcir cee 
ments uled in buildings funk into the fea; and 
in France and Italy an ingredient in their harder 
plaifters, under the name of pozzolane. It is 
common on the fides of hills in Italy. Another 
fpecies, which is a coarfe, beautifully green, cull 
grit, isthe chryfoce..o of the ancients, which they 
ufed in foldering gold, Jung fuppofed a loft fof- 
fil. It ferves the purpofe of foldering metals 
better than borax. The ferrugineous black glit- 
tering grit, is the black thining fand employed to 
throw over writing, found on the hores of Italy, 

Hill on Fofftls, 
Gri'ttiness. n. f. [from gritty.) Sandi- 
nefs ; the quality of abounding ia grit. 

In fuller’s-eurtn he couid find no (ard by the 
mictofcope, nor any eri trine/s Mortimer, 

Gritty. ad. [from grit.] Full of hard 
particles; confilting of grit. 

I could not difcern the unevenncfs of the {ure 
face of the powder, nur the little fhadowss let fal) 
from the gritty particles thercof. Newton, 

GRYZELIN. n. f- [more properly gridelin. 
See GRiDELIN. | 
The Burgundy, which is a grze/in or pale red, 
of all others, is fureft to ripen in our climate 
Temple. 
GREFZZLE n. /- [trem gris, gray; 
grifaille, French.] A mixture of 
white and black ; gray. 

O thou diflembling cub! what wilt thoy be, 
When time hath fow'd a grizz/e on thy face? 

4 i Shakfpeare, 

Graezzrep. adjr [from grizek.] Inter- 


fp cried with gay. 


GRO 


Tothe hoy Cefar, fend this grizzled head. 
Snakfpeare, 
His beard was grizzled: no. P 
—It was as I have feen itin his life. Shak/peare. 

His hair jutt grizzled, 

Asina green oldage. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Thole grizzled locks, which nature did provide 
In plentcous growth thcir afles ears to hide. Dryd 


GRIZZLY. adi. [from gris, gray, Fr.j 
Somewhat gray. 

Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with age, turned to he gray and white; as is fcen 
in men, though fome earlier, fome later; in 
horfes that are dappled and turn white ; and in 
old tquirrcls, that turn grizzly. Bacon. 

To GROAN, v. n. [gnanan, Saxon; 
gronen, Dutch.) To breathe with a 
hoarfe noife, as in pain or agony. 

Many an heir 
Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars, 
Have I heard groan and drop. Shakfp. Corislanus. 

Men groan trom out of the city, and the foul 
of the wounded cricth out. Job. 

Repenting and groaning for angnifh of fpirit. 

H ifdom. 
So all the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weignt groaning, Aiton. 

Nothing can fo peculiaily gratify the noble dif- 
pofitions of humanity, as for one man to fee 
another fo much himicif as to figh his griefs and 
groan his pains. South, 

On the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or alov'’d brother grean'd his life away. 


Groan. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Breath expired with noife and dif- 
ficulty, from pain, faintnefs, or. weari- 
nefs. 


Pope. 


Alas, peor country, 
Where lighs and groans, and fhiicks that rend the 
air, 
Are made, not mark'd! Shakfpcare’s Macbeth. 
I led to flaughter, and to flaughter leave; 
And cv'n from hence their dying grouzs receive. 
Dryden, 
Hence aching bofoms wear a vifage gay, 
And tliiled grouns frequent the ball and play. 


Young. 


2, Any hoarfe dead found. 
Such theets of fire, fuch burts of hovrid 
thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, T never 
Remember to have heard. King Lear 


Gro/anrur. adj. [groan and full.) Sad ; 
agonizing. Not uled. 
Adown he kek it with fu puiffant wreit, 
That hack again it did aloft rebound, 
And gave againit his mother carth a graanful 
found. Sperje. 
GroaT. n. f. [groot, Dut. grefo, Ital.) 
1. A piece valued at four pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a fmall fum. 
My mother was wont 
To call them woollen vatials, things created 
To buy and fell with groats, Shakfp. Cortelanns. 
I dare lay a groat, 
A tertian aguc is at leatt yout lot. Dryder’s Fables. 
Imagine a perfon of quality to marry a wo- 
man much his inferior, and withouta grcat to 


her fortune. Swift. 
3. Groats. Oats that have the hulls 
taken off. Ainjworth. 


GRO'CER. n. /- [This fouid be written 
groper, from gro/s, a large quantity 5 a 
grocer originally being one who dealt 
by wholefale; or fom grofus, a fig, 
which their prelent tate feems to 
favour. | 

A viter isa man who buvs ane fells tea. fugar, 
and pidms add idei: For gain. Mates’ Logics. 


Gro'cery. n. f. [from gracer.} Grocers 


GRO'GERAM. 
GRO'GRAM. 
Gro’GRAN. 


Groin. a. f- [of uncertain derivation. ] 


GRO'MWELL. a. f. [lithofpermum, Lat. } 


Groom. u. f. (grom, Dutch.] 


GRO 


But Rill the offspring of your brain thall prove 
The grocer’s care, and brave the rage of Jove. 
Garth, 


ware, fuch as tea, fugar, raifins, fpice. 
His troops being now in a country where they 
were not expeéted, met with many cart loads of 
wine, grocery, and tobacco. Clarendon, 
) ne f. [gros, graia, Fr. 
> grofogranis, low Latin. 
{ Ainfworth.] Stuff woven 
with a large woof and a rough pile. 
Certes they're nearly cluth’d : I of this mind 
am, 
Your only wearing is your greeeran. Donne. 
Natolia attords great itore of chamelots and 
grograme, Sun:lys, 
Some men will fay this habit of John’s was 
neither of camel's {kin nor any coarle texture of 
its hair, but rather fume finer weave of camelot, 
grogrant, or the like. Brown, 
The natural fweetnefs and innocence of her 
behaviour fhot me through and through, and did 
more exccution upon me in grogram than the 
greate beauty in town had ever done in brocade. 
alddifan. 
Plain goody would no longer down ; 
’Twas madam in her grogrum gown. 


Swift. 
The part next the thigh. 
Antipicusy a fonne of Priam, threw 

His lance at Ajax through the preafie, which went 
by him, and flew, 

On Leucus, wife Ulyffes’ friend: His groine it 
{miote. Chapman. 

The fatal dart arrives, 

And through the border of his buckler drives ; 

Pafs'd turough and piere’d his groin; the deadly 
wound 

Caft from his chariot, roll’d him on the ground. 

y Dryden. 


Gromil! or graymill. A plant. Miler. 


1. A boy; a waiter; a dervant. 
Then called the a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly ludge. Spenfer. 
From Egypt's kings ambaffudours they comt; 
Them many a fquiic attends, and many a grow. 
Faijax. 
Think then, my foul! that death is but a grszm 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. 
Denne. 
In the time of Edward vi. lived Sternhold, 
whom king Henry his father had made groom of 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David's 
pfalrns into ver(e. 
Would tt thou be touch’d 
By the prefuming hands of taucy grooms? Dryd. 
Amid’ the fold he tages, nor the theep 
Their thepherds, nor the greems then bulls can 
kecp. Dryden, 
2, A young man. 
I prefume forto intreat this grec, 
And filly maid, trom danger to redeem, Fairfax. 
3. A man newly married. 
By this the brides are wak’d, their grooms arc 
diets’d; 
All Rhodes is fummon’d to the nuptial feat. 
Dryden. 


2 ? 
l CUACHAN. 


Groove. n. /. [from grave.] 
1, A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

Te might, to avoid idlencts, work in a grove 
or mine-pit thereabouts, winch at that time wits 
little eAcemed. Bayle. 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
The fcrew-plate isa kind of ftecl well temper- 
ca, with feveral huies mit, each lefs than other ; 
ang in thofe holes are threads grooved inwards, 
winch grogues nt the refpestive taps that belong 
to them. Mexen's Meca, Faer. 
To Groove. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cut hollow. 
Ot tuc Lox every joint was well grostved. Swift. 


+ 


GRO 
To GROPE. v. n. [gnapan, Saxon.] 


To feel where one cannot fee. 
My fea-gown fcarfabout me, in the dark © 
Grop’d, E to find out them. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
We grope for the wall like the blind, and we 
grepe as if we had no eyes. Pfaiar. 
They meet with darknefs in the clearcft ligh? ; 
And grope at noon, as if involv’d with nighr. 


Sandys, 
A boy was groping for ccls, and laid bis hand 
upon a fnake. L’Eflrange. 


This, nu doubt, is better for men than thar 
they thould in the dark grop? after knowledge; as 
St. Paul tells us all nations did after Gud. Locke. 

He heard us in our courfe, 
And with his outitretch’d arms around him grop’d. 
Add:fon, 

O truth divine! cnlighten’d by thy ray, 

I grepe and guefs no morc, but fee my way. 
tvbuthnot. 


To Grove. v. a. To fearch by feeling 
in the dark ; to feel without being able 


to fee. 

How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to 
pick ouc fomewhat whercof thcy might com- 
plain. Hayward, 

They have left our endeavours to grope them 
out by twiligat, and by darknefs almoft to dif- 
cover that, whole existence is evidenced by light. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 


The bottom of the panto grope. Swift, 


Gro’per. n. f. [from girope.] One that 
fearches in the dark. 

GROSS. adj. [ gros, French; grofo, Ital. 
craffus, Latin. ] 


1. Thick; bulky. 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway 
ally 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beciles. Shak/peare. 
There are two grz/s volumes concerning the 
power of popes. Baker, 


2. Shameful; unfeemly ; enormous. 
He ripely confidered now gro/s a thing it were 
for men of his quality, wife and grave men, to 
live with fucha multitude, and to be tenants at 
will under them. Heoter, 
They can fay that in doctrine, in difeiplines in 
prayers, and in fweraments, the church of Rome 
hath very foul and grofs corruptions. Hooke. 
So far hath the natural underftanding, even of 
fundry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
have not difeerned, no, nut grofs iniquity to be 
fin. Elector, 
There is a vain and imprudent ufe of their 
cftates, which, though it does not deftroy like 
grojs fins, yet diforders the heart, and fupports it 
in fentuality and dulnefs. 


3. IntelleQually coarfe ; palpable; im- 
pure 5 unrelined. 
To all fenfe "tis grofs 

You love my fon : invention is afham"d, 

Againft the proclamation of tay paffion, 

To tay thou do’ft nor. Stakfocare, 
Examples gofs as earth exhort me. Shek/pears. 
Belialcame kat, than whom a fpirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or more grefs to love 

Vice for itfelt. Mitton's Paradife Laf. 
Is not rcligion fo perfe@ly good in iticlf, 

above all, in its Authour, that, without the greff jè 

fenfualitv, we cannot but admire it? Spree 
[risa grofs miltake of fome men, to think 
that our want only and impertections do naturally 
induce us to be penchicene. Smalridge, 
But the dares never boait the prefent hour, 
So grefs the cheat, it is beyond her pow'r. Yeung, 
4. Inelegant; difproportionate in bulk. 
The tun's opprefuve ray the rofeat Lleom 
Of beauty blatting, gives the gloomy hue, 
And feature g79/s Lhomfou’s Summer, 
5. Denfe; not refined; not attenuated ; 
not pure. 


Law. 
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Te is manifeft, that when the eye ftandcth in 
the finer medium, and the objeé is inthe groffer, 
things thew greater ; but contrariwife, when the 
cyc is placed in the groffer medium, and the ob- 
ject in the finer Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Of clements, 
The groffer feeds the purer ; carth the fea, 
Earth and the fea feed air. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad ; 


Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryden. 
Or fuck the milts in groffer air below, 
Or dip their pinions in tac painted Low. Pope. 


. Stupid; dull. 


If Me doth then the fubtile fenfe excel, 
How grofs arc they that drown her in her blood ? 
Davics. 
And in clear drcam and folemn vifion, 
Tell her of things that no grofi ear can hear. 
Milton, 
Some men give more light and knowledge by 
the bare tating of the quettion with perficiuity 
and juftnets, than others by talking of it ingro/: 
confufion for whole hours tugether. Watts. 


© Coarfe ; rough; not delicate. 


Fine and delicate fculptures are helped with 
nearnefs, and goofs with diliance. Wotton. 


S Ek fit; bulky. 


His tatwe was of jutt hcight and all propor- 
tionate dimenfions, avoiding the extremes of grof) 
and meager. Fell. 


Gross. n. f. [from the adjeAive. ] 


J 


2 


Pa 
a 
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. The main body ; 


the main force. 
The Belgians hop’d, that with diforder'’d hafe 
The decp-cut keels upon the fands migut run ; 
Or, if with caution Icifurely we pait, 
Their numerous grofs might charge us one by 
one. Dryden. 
Several cafuifts are of opinion, that, ina battle, 
you thould difcharge upon the grofs of the 
enemy, without levelling your piece at any parti- 
cular perfon. Adit fan's Freehohter. 
The grofs of the people can have no other 
profpect in changes and revolutions than of pub- 
lick blethags. -dili fon. 


. The bulk; the whole not divided into 


its feveral parts. 
Certain general inducements are uicd to make 
faleable your caufc in grofs, Hocker 
There was an opinion in gsofs, that the foul 
was immortal. «thbor. 
There is confefion, that is, the acknowledg- 
ing our fins to God ; and this may be cither genc- 
ral or particular: The general is, when we only 
confels in grofs that we are finful ; the particular, 
when we mentior the feveral forts and as of 
our fins. Duty of Man, 
Remember, fon, 
You are a general : other wars require you ; 
For tee the Saxon grafs begins to move. Dryden. 
Notwithitanding the decay and tofs of tundry 
trades and manufactures, yet in the grof, we 
ship off now one third pait more of the manufac- 
tures, as alfo lead and tin, than we did twenty 
yeers palt. Child on Trade. 
Not individual, but a body together. 
He hath rrbbons of all the colours i’ th’ rain- 


Low ; they come to him by the grofs. Shat fp. 
I cannot inftantly raife up the gr4/s 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shak fpeare. 


You fce'the united defign of many perlons to 
make up one figure: after they have feparated 
themfelves in many petty divihons, they rejoin 


one by one into a gro/s. Dryaen. 


4. The chief part ; the main mafs. 


Comets, out of queftion, have likewife power 
and efect over the grafs and mals of things. Kacon 
The articulate founds are more confufce, 
enough the grafs of the found be greater. Pacen, 


i he number of twelve dozen. [ grofe, 


Fiench. ] 

Ít is made wp only of thar fimple idea of an 
unite repeated; and repetitions of this Kind, 
joined together, make thofe diling hinple modes 
of 2 duzen, a grofs, anda million. Lecke. 


Gro'ssLY. adv, [trom gre/s.] 


GRO 


‘t. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarfely: 


as, this matter is grofsly pulverized. 


2. Without fubtilty ; without art; with- 


out delicacy; without refinement ; 
coarfely ; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been fo 
gréfsly and thamefully abuted in the church of 
Rome, where they remainyare fcandalous. /coker. 

Treafon and murder ever Kept together, 

As two yoke devils {worn to others purpofe ; 

Working to grofs/y in a natural caute, 

That admiration did not whvop at them. Shak/p. 
And thine eyes 

Sce it fo grofs/y fhown in thy behaviour, 

That in their kind they fpeak it. Shakfpeare. 

What! are we cuckoldsere we have deferv'd it? 
— Speak not fo grofsiy. Merchant of Venice. 

What I have faid nas been forced from me, by 
fecing a noble fort of portry fo happily rettored 
by onc man, and to grofs/y copied by almolt all 
the reit. Dryden. 

If I fpeak of light and rays as endued with 
colours, l would be underttuad to fpeak not philo- 
fophically and properly, but groj>/v, and accord- 
ing to fuch conceptions as vulgar people would 
be apt tu frame. Newton's Opticks. 

While it ts fo difficult to learn the fprings and 
motives of fome fasts, it is no wonder they 
fhould be fo grofsly miftepre(ented to the publick 
by curious inquifitive heads. Swift, 


Gro'ssness. n. f. {from grofs.] 
1. Coarfenefs; not fubtilty; thicknefs; 


fpiliitudes denfity; greatnefs of parts. 
The purpote is peripicuous even as fubltance, 
W note grofncfs little characters fum up.  Shak/p 
And I will purge that mortal grof/ve/s fo, 
That thou fhalt like an airy tpirit go. Shuakfp 
The caule of tie epileply from the ftomach is 
the graffnefs of the vapours which rife and enter 


ito the cells of the brain. Bucon, 
Then all this earthy grof/refs quit; 

Atti’d with fars we (hall for ever fit, 

Triumphing over death. Milton. 


This being the Act colour which vapours begin 
to reflect, ic ought tu be the colour of the fineft 
and moft tranfparcnt fkies, in which vapeurs are 
not arrived to that grofnefs requinte to reflect 
other colours. Neavisn's Opticks. 

For envy’d wit, like So! eclips'd, was known 
Tl? oppofing budy's gregueys, not itsown. Pope. 


2. Inelegant fatnefs; unwieldy corpulence. 


Wile men, fiat be over-iat and Remy, go to 
fojourn abroad at the temperate diet uf fome fobcr 
man ; and fo, by little and little, cat away the 
greffucfs tiat is in them. -NYehant, 


3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy ; 


intellectual coarfenels. 

I was three or tour times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiitinefs of my 
mind drove the grafmefs of the foppery into a rc- 
ccived belief that they were fairies. Shadspeare. 

Whatever beauties it may want, ‘tis free at 
Ieait from the grof/ae/s uf thofe fauits [ mentioned 

Dryden. 

What a greffuefs is there in the mind of that 
man, who thinks to reach a lady’s heart by 
wounding her cars! (ATT) 


GROT. n.f- [grotte, French; grotta, ltal. | 


A cave; a cavern for coolnefs and plea- 
fure. 
In the remotett wood.and lonely grst, 
Certain to meet tha: worst of evils, theushr. 
Ee 
Awful fee the Egerian gr’. 


GROTESQUE. atj. [ grotefgue, French ; 


arettefco, Italian. ] Diiterted of figure; 
unnatural; wildly formed. 
The champaign head 

Of a Reep wildernefs, whofe hairy des 
With thicket overgrown, provejgue and wild, 
Aceefs deny 'd. Mitren’s Paradije Lel. 

There is yet a lower fost of poctry and painting 
which is out of nature; for a f ag peli tery 


poetry which pretegueis ina picture: the perfons 


To GsRO'VEL. v. n. 
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and aétions of a farce are all unnatural, and the 

manners falfe, that is, inconfitting with the 

characters of mankind: grotc/que painting is the 

juft retcmblance of this. Dryden, 
An hidcous figure of thcir foes they drew, 

Nor lines, norloaks, nor hades, nor colours true, 

And this grotefyue defn expos’d to publick 


view. Dry:len. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotefcs roofs, and {tucco floors. Pope. 


Gro'tTo, n. f. [ grotte, French; grotta, 


Jtalian.] A cavern or cave made for 
coolnefs. It is not ufed properly of a 
dark horrid cavern. 


Their carelefschiefs tothe cool gsotte’s run, 
The bow’rs of kings, to thade them from the fun, 


Dryden, 
This was found at the entry of the grotto in 
the Peak. Woodward. 


Grove. n. f. [from grave.] A walk 


covered by trees meeting above. 
IT look’d toward Rirnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move: 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 
l fay, a moving pove. Sautfpeare’s Machetk, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and fow'ry vales; 
Thrice happy ifles ! Milton, 
Sine left the How’ry feld, and waving grove. 
Blackmore. 
Banifh’d from courts and love, 
Abandon‘d truth feeks thelter in tne grove. 
Granville, 
Can herce pafhons vex his breatt, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ? Thomfen's Springe 
grufde, Mlandick, 
flat on the face. It may perhaps come by 
gradual corruption from ground fell. ] 


1. Tolie prone; tocreep lowonthe ground. 


The fteel-head paffage wrought, 
And through his thouldcr pierc’d; wherewith to 


ground 
He groveling fell, all gored in his gufhing 
wound. Spenfer. 


What (ce’tt thou there? king Henry’s diademy, 
Tnchas’d with ail the honours of the world! 
li fo, gaze on, and groves? on thy tace, 
Until thy head be civeled witi the fame. Stat, 
Oxe malt and beech, and corné is irait they eatry 
Grveling like {wine oa cath, in fowl h fort. 
CAIRT. 
Now they lie 
‘Gravcling and prollrate on yon lage oi fire. 
Niilon. 
Upon thy belly groveng thou fhalt go. Miltsn. 
Let us then conclude ihat all painrers ougiit to 
require this part of cxcellence: mot to do it, is 
to want courag’, and not dare t flew themfelves ; 
’tis to creep and greaef on the ground. 1 vy.dea, 
. To be mean; to be without dignity or 
clevation. 
I mutt difclaim whate'er he can expres; 
His gravcding fenfe wili thew my pation lets. 
Dr vit Ia 
Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and gronedng. | 


GROUND, a. f. [-snund, Saxon; grondt, 


Danith. J 


te The carth, confidered as fuperficiaily 


extended, and therefore related to tillage, 
travel, habitation, cr wmott any action, 
The maim mafs of terrence matter is never 
called the ground. We never diftinguith 
the terraqucous glehe Into ersard and 
water, but into euh, or land, end water; 
again, we never fay ni derten Abit 
under groxzd. 
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From the other hill 
To their fix’d dation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim defcended, on the ground 


Gliding mcteorous. Milton. 
A black bituminous gurge 
Boils up from under ground. Milton. 


And yet fo nimbly he would bound, 
As if he fcorn'd to touch the ground, Hudibras. 


2. The earth as diftinguifhed from air or 


water. 
I have made man and beait upon the ground. 
Jeremiah 
There was a dew upon all the ground. Judges 
They fumm'd their wings, and toaring th’ air 
fublime, 
With clang defpis’d the greund. M:!ton 
Too late young Turnus the delufion found ; 
Far on the fea, ftill making from the gros. 
Dryden's sEneid 
3. Land; country. 
The water breaks its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 


4. Region; territory. 
On heav’nly ground they ftood, and from the 
thore 
They view’d the vaft immeafurable abyfs. Milton 
With thefe came they, who from the bord’ring 
flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Cf Baalim and Afhtaroth. Mfilton’s Parad, Ly. 


5. Eftate; poffeffion. 
Uneafy fill within thefe narrow bounds, 
Thy next cefign is on thy ncighbour’s grounds: 
His crop invites, to full perfection grown; 
Thy own fcems thin, becaufe it isthy own. Dry. 
6. Land occupied. 
The fea o'erdow’d my ground, 
And my beitt Flanders mare was drown'd. Mil. 


-. The floor or level of the place. 
Wherefore fhould I {mite thee to the ground? 
2 Samuel, 
Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. 
1 Samuel. 
A multitude fit on the ground. Mutthew. 
Some part of the month of Junc, the water of 
this lake defcends under ground, through many 
great holes at the bottom. Brown. 


&. Dregs; lees; feces; that which fettles 


at the bottom of liquors. 

Set by them cyder, verjuicc, four drink, or 
grounds. Mortimer. 

Some infift upon having had particular fuccels 
in ftopping gangrencs, from the ufe of the grounds 
of rong beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal 

Sharp's Surgery. 
9. The firft ftratum of paint upon which 
the figures are afterward painted. 

We tec the limner to begin with a rude draught, 
and the painter to lay his grounds with dark fome 
colours. Hakewiil, 

When folid bodies, fenfible to the feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and trantparent grounds, 
as, for example, the heavens, the clouds and 
waters, and every otnerthing which is in motion, 
and void of different objects; they ought to be 
more rough, and more diltinguifhable, than that 
with which they are encompaffed. Dryden, 


10. The fundamental fubftance; that by 
which the additional or accidental parts 


are fupported. 
O'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of hlk and gold was 
{pread, 
Azure the ground, the fun in gold thone bright. 
Cowley. 
Indeed it, was but jut that the fineft lines in 
nature thould be drawn upon the molt durable 
ground. Pope. 
Then, wrought into the foul, let virtues Minc, 
The ground eternal, as the work divine. Yeung, 


11. The plain fong; the tune on which 
defcants are raifed. 


Tudibras, 
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Get a prayer-book in your handy 
And ftand betweentwo churchmen, good my ford; 
For on that ground {ll build a holy defcant. 
Shakf{peare’s Richard 111. 
12. Firft hint; firfttraces of an invention; 


that which gives occafion to the refi. 
Though jealoufy of ftate th’ inventicn found, 
Yet love refin’d upon the former ground; 
That way the tyrant had referv’d to fy, 
Purfuing hate, now ferv’d to bring two lovers 
nigh. Dryden. 
13. The firft principles of knowledge. 
The concords will eafly be known, if the fore- 
rcunds be thoroughly beaten in. Pref. 2o Accia. 
Here flatefmen, or of them they which can 
read, 
May of their occupation find the grounds. Donne. 
The grounds ave already laid whereby that is un- 
queftionably refolved; for having granted that 
God gives fufficient grace, yet when he co-opc- 
rates molt effectually, he doth it not irrefittibly. 
Hammond 
After evening repafts, ‘till bed-time, their 
thoughts will be beft taken up in the eafy 
grounds of religion, and the ftory of fcripture. 
Milton on Education, 
14. The fundamental caufe; the true rea- 
fon; original principle. 
He defied the tteward to tell him particularly 
the ground and event of this accident. Sidney. 
Making happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, 
and good. news the argument of his forrow. Sid. 
The ufe and benefit of good laws all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grovuds and firt original caufes from 
whence they have fprung be unknown. Hooker. 
In the folution of the Sabbatizer’s objeétion, 
my method fhall be, to examine, in the firit 
place, the main grounds and principles upon 
which he buildeth. White. 
Thou could’ft not have difcern’d 
Fraud in the terpent, {peaking as he fpake, 
No ground of enmity between us known. Milton. 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to make 
any particular relation of the grounds of their 
prececdings, or the caufcs of their mifadventures. 
Clarendon. 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
Rofcommon. 
Love once given from her, and plac’d in you, 
Would leave nu ground I ever would be true. 
Dryden, 
It is not eafy to imagine how any fuch tradition 
could arife fo early, and fpread fo univerfally, if 
there were not a real ground for it. Wilkins. 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that 
there is fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, 
and that nature hath not planted them in us to no 
purpofe. Tillorfon, 
Thus it appears, that fuits at law are not finful 
in themfelves, but may lawfully he ufed, if there 
is no unlawfulnefs in the ground and way of ma- 
nagement, Kettleqwell, 
Upon that prince’s death, although the grounds 
of our quarrel with France had received no man- 
ner of addition, yct this lord thought ft to alter 
his fentiments. Swift. 
The miraculous increafe of the profeffors of 
chrittianity was without any vilible grounds and 
caufes, and coniruy to all human probability and 
appearance. Atterbury, 
15. The field or place of a&tion. 
Here was thy end decreed, when thefe men rofc; 
And ev’n with theirs this act thy deat did bring, 
Or haften’d at the Jeatt upon this ground. Dan. 


t6. The fpace occupied by an army as they 
fight, advance, or retire. 
At length the Icft wing of the Arcadians be- 
gan fo loole ground. Sidney 
Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foun their 
ground, 

While our’s witn eafy victory were crown'd. 
Dryden 
He has lof ground at the latter end of the Cav, 
hy puriuing his point too far, hike the prince of 
Conde at the battle of Senelte. Dryden. 
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17. The intervening fpace between the 
flyer and purfuer. 
Ev’ning mitt, 
Ris’n from a river, v’er the marifh glides, 
And gathers ground falt at the lahourer's heels, 
Homeward returning. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Superiors think it a detra&tion from their merit 
to {ce another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the purfuits of glory. Addifon's Spe@, 
Even whillt we fpeak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers g'ound upon us every moment. 
Addi fon, 
18. The itate in which one is with refpect 
to opponents or competitors. 
Had’ it thou fway’das kings fhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houfe.ei York, 
They never then had {prung. Shak{peare, 
If they get ground and ’vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them like arib of fteel, 
To make them ftronger. Shak/{p. Henry tv. 
He will tand his ground againft all the attacks 
that can be made upon his probity. Atterbury. 
Whatever ground we may have gotten upon 
our enemies, we have gotten none upon our vices, 
the worft enemies of the two; but are even fub- 
dued and led captive by the one, while we tri- 
umph fo glorioufly over the other. Atterbury, 


19. State of progrefs or receffion. 

I have known fo many great examples of this 
cure, and heard of its being to familiar in Auftria, 
that I wonder it has gained no more ground in 
other places. Temple. 

The fquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in 
her cage: the runs apace, and wearies herfelf 
with her continual motion, and gets no ground. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 
20. The foil to fet a thing off. 
Like bright metal on a tullen ground, 
My rcformation glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Shak/p, 


To GrounD. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fx onthe ground. 
2. To tound, as upon caufe, reafon, .or 
principle. 
Wifdom grovndeth her laws upon an infallible 
rule of comparifon. Hooker. 
The church of England, walking in the good 
and old way of the o:thodoxal primitive fathers, 
groundeth the religious obfervation of the Lord's- 
day, and of other chriflian nolidays, upon the 
natural cquity, and not upon the letter of the 
fourth commandment. White, 
It may ferve us to ground conjectures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with. Beyle, 
If your own aétions on your will you ground, 
Mine fhall hereafter know no other bound. Dry, 
Some eminent fpirit, having fignalized his 
valour, becomes to have influence on the people, 
to grow their leader in warlike expeditions; and 
this is grounded upon the principles of nature and 
common reafon, which, where prudence and 
courage are required, rather incite us to fiy toa 
fingle perfon than a muititude. Swift. 
3. To fettle in firit principles or rudiments 


of knowledge. 


Being rooted and greunded in love. Eph, 
Grounb. The pret. and part. paf. of 
rind, 
How dull and rugged, ere "tis ground 
And polith'd, looks a diamond. Hudibras, 


Grounp is much ufed in compotion for 


that which is next the ground, or near 
the ground. * 


Gro‘unp-asn. n. f- A faplin of afh taken 
fromthe ground; nota branch cut from 

a tree. 
A lance of tough ground-a/h the Trojan threw, 
Rough m the rind, and knotted is it grew. Dry, 
Some cut the young afhes off about an inch 
above the ground, which caules them to make 
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very large trait hoots, which they eall ground- 
ajh. Mortimer’: Mahanty. 
GRO'UND-BAIT. a. f. [from ground and 
bait.) A bait made of barley or malt 
boiled; which, being thrown into the 
¡place where you defign to angle, finks 
tu the bottom, and draws the filh to it. 

Take theedepth of the place where you mean 
after tu caft your pround-bait, andto Àh. Ma 

GRO'UND-FLOOR. nf. [ ground and floor. } 
The lower part of a houfe. 

Grounb-lvy. n. f. (bedera terreflris, 
Latin.] Alehoof, or tuuhoof, 

Alchoof or ground-iny is, in my opinion, of 
the mof excellent ufc and virtue of any plants 
among us. Temple. 

GRO'UND-0AK. n. f. [ ground and oak. ] 

It the planting of oaks were more in ufe for 
underwoods, it would fpoil the cooper’s trade for 
the making of houps, either of hatcl or ath; 
becaufe one hoop made of the young hoots of a 
ground-ouk, Would outlaft fix of the beft ath. 

Mortimer. 
GRO'UND-PINE. n. f. [chamepitys, Latin. ] 
A plant. 

The whole plant has a very fingular fmell, rc- 
fembling that of refin; whence its name ground- 
pine. It grows on dry and barren hills, and in 
fome places on the ditch banks by road fides. HY. 

Guo'unn-pLare, 2, f. [In architeĉture.] 
‘T'he outermolt pieces of timber lying on 
or near the ground, and framed into one 
another with mortifes and tenons. In 
thefe alfo are mortifes made to receive 
the tenons of the joills, the fummer and 
girders; and fometimes the trimmers for 
the ftair-cafe and chimney-way, and the 
binding joift. Harris. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be 
a truc delincation, if it be a timber-building, of 
the feveral fizes of the ground plates, breaft fum- 
mers, and bcams. Mortimer, 

Gro'unD-PLor. n. f. 

1. The ground on which any building is 

laced. 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’ f thou find any 
{mall ground-p/ot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney. 

A ground pior {quare hve hives of bees contains; 
Emblems of tnduftry and virtuous gains. Harte. 

2. The ichnography of a building 

GRO'UND-RENT. n. f. Rent paid for the 
privilege of building on another man’s 
ground. 

A foot in front, and thirty-three five fevenths 
decp, would bring in a ground rene of five pounds. 

~Jr buthnot on Coins. 

The fite was neither granted him, nor giv’n; 
*T was nature's, andthe gy ownd-rent cue to Heav’n. 

Harte. 

Gro’unp-RooM. n. j. A room on the 
level with the ground. 

1 befeeched him hereafter to meditate in a 
ground-room; fertnat otherwilc it would be im- 
pofible for an artiit of any other kind to live near 
him. Tatler. 

Gro'unDeEDLy. adu. [from grounded. | 
Upon firm principles. 

He hath given the fri hintof (peaking grognd- 
ediy, and tothe purpofe, upon this fubjeét. Glanv. 

Gro’oxnpvess. ay. [from ground.) Void 
of reafon; wanting ground, 

But when vain doubt and groundlefs fear 
Do that dear fuolifh bufom tear Prior, 

We have great reafon to look upon the high 
pretenfons which the Roman church makes to 


miracles as gréund/c/s, and to reje@ her vain and [ 


fabufous accounts of them. Atterbury. 

The party who diftingwhh themielves by their 
zeal for the prefent cftablithment, fhould he 
carcful toatfcover fuch areverence for religion, as 
may hew how grexndlefi that reproach is which 
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is eaft upon them, of being averfe to our national 
wo lhip. Frecholder. 


Gro‘'unnLFssty, adv. [from groundlefs, | 
Without reafon; without caule; without 


juft reafon. 

Divers perfons have produced the like by fpirit 
of vitriol, or juice of lemons; but have growmllefs/y 
aferibed the cftcét to fume peculiar quality of 
thote two liquors. Bayle an Colours. 

GRO'UNDLESSNESS. n. fe [from ground- 
left.) Want of juit reafon. 

He durit not cite the words either of my book 
or fermons, leit the rcader thould have difcovcred 
the notorivus fallhood and groundlefhnefs of nis 
calumny. Tillotfon, 

Gro’unniuinaG, n. f. [from ground.) A 
fifth which keeps at the bottom of the 
water; hence one of the low vulgar, 


Hanmer. 

It offends mce to the foul, to hear a robuiteous 
pcrriwig-pated tellow tear a paffion to tatters, to 
very rags, to fplit the ears of the groundings. 

Shakfpzare's Hamlet. 

Gro'uNnDLY. adv. [from ground.) Upon 

principles; folidly; not fuperticially. 
Not in ufe. 

A man, ground/y \carned already, may take 
much profit himtelf, in uiing by epitome to draw 
othcr mens works, for Jus own memory fake, 
into fhorter room. atfcham. 


GRO'UNDSEL. n. f. [xpund and pile, 
the bafis, Saxon, perhaps -from fellu, 
Latin.) The timber or railed pavement 


next the ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of itslights 
rabbettcd on its outhde about lalf an inch into 
the frame; and all thefe rabbcts, but that on the 
grounded, are grooved fquare; but the rabbet on 
the ercundfe/ is levelled downwards, that rain or 
{how may the freclier fall otf. Moon. 

Gro’unvses, n. /. [ fenecio, Latin.} A 
plant. 

GRO'UNDWORK. n. f. [ground and work. ] 

1. The ground; the frit firatum; the 
firit part of the whole; that to which 
the reit is additional, 

A way there is in heav'n's expanded plain, 
Which, when the fkies are clear, is feen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know ; 

The groundwork is of dtars. Dryden's Fables. 
2. The firft part of an undertaking ; the 


fundamentals. 

The main fkilland groundros k will be to tem- 
per themy fuch lectures and explanations, upon 
every opportunity, as may Icad and draw them 
in willing obedicnee, Milten, 

3. Fult principle; original reafon. 

The groundwork thercot is neverthelets true ard 
certain, however they through ignorance difg uife 
the fame, of through vanity. Soenfer. 

The moralsis the firit buʻinefs of the poct, us 
being the grcundwork of his inttruction. Dryden, 


Grouer. n. /. [grouppe, French; groppo, 
Italian.} A crowd; a clufter; a kud- 


dle; a number thronged together. 

Ina picture, befides the pxincival gures which 
conrpuie it, and are placed in the midit of it, 
therc are lefs groups or knots of figures difpufed 
at proper diftances, which are parts of the piece, 
and {ecm to carty on tne fame defign in 1 more 
interior Manner. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poet tad here in siew 
the picture of Zetus, in the famous grorp of 
figures which reprefents the two brothers binding 


Dirce to the norns of a mad bull. etddifon. 
You thould try your graving tools 
On this odious group af fools. Swift, 


To Group. ©. a. | grougper, French.) To 
put into a crowd ; to huddle together. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and difponing, ot 

as the painters terma it, in growping fuch a mul- 
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titude af ditkerene ol yeats, vreforving AN the 
juitice and guntormity of tyle and cutuuring. 
rior. 
Grovse. n. S. A kind of fowl: a heath- 
cock. 
The 'fłuires in fcoin will fly the houfe 
For better gaine, and louk for gronfe, 


Grour. n. f [xpur, Saxon. 
land they call it groats. ] 


r. Coarfe meal; pollard. 
King Hardicnute, 'midit Danes and Saxons 
ftout, 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din’d on grout : 
Which dith its prittine honour fill retains, 
And when cach prince is crewn'd in {plendour 
reigns. King. 
2. That which purges off. 


Sweet honcy fome cundenfc, fome purge the 


Ge Th 
In Scat- 


gout; 
The reit, in cells apart, the liquid ncAar thoue, 
| t Drydin, 
3. A kind of wild apple. [agriomilum, 


Latin. 


To GROW. V. N. pret. grew; part. paf. 
grown. [gnopan, Sax. groycn, Dut. ] 
1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; 

to increafe by vegetation, 
It is not the growr»g of fruit that nourifheth 
mam; but it isthy word which preferveth them, 
sy ifdom, 
He caufeth the grafs te grow for the cattic, and 
herb for the fervice of man. P falm:s. 


2. To be produced by vegetation. 

In this country groweth abundance of that 
wood, which fince is brought into Europe to die 
red colours. tbbor, 

A bag, that growerh in the fields, at the firit is 
hard like a tenajs-ball, and white; and after 
gioweth of a mufhroom-colour, and full of lighe 
duit. Bacon's Natural Hifsry, 

But fay, where grows the tree ? from hence how 

far? Milton, 

In colder regions men compofe 
Fuifon with arc; but here it grows. Baller, 

Thote tow'rs of oak o'er fertile plains mighe 

60, 
And vifit mountains where they once did gow. 
Wailer, 
3. To fhoot in any particular form. 

Children, like tender ofiers, take tne Low; 
And as they frf ave fabien’, always grow. 

Dr ryden’ s Joveral, 
4. To increafe in ftature. 

Í long with all my heart to fce the prince; 

I hope he is much grown fince laft I faw him. 
Shakfpeare’s Ricnurd 111, 

The poor man had nothing, fave one little ewe- 
lamb, which he had bought and rear'd up; and 
it grew up together with hito and with his chile 
dren. 2 Surewe!, 

g. To come to manhood from infancy: 


d commonly followed by up. 
Now the prince groweth up fait to be a man, 
and is of a tweet and excellent difpofition. 
Bacon's slavice ta Villiers. 
The main thing to be confidered, in every 
ation of a child, is how it wil become kim 
whenhe is bigger, and whither it will lead hira 
when he is grows up. Lecke. 
We are brought into the world children, igno- 
rant and impotent ; and wegrow wp in vanity and 
fully. 4 A bP ake, 
6. To iffue, zs plants from a foil, or as 
branches from the main trunk. 
They will feem not Ruck into him, but soo. 
ing gut of him. Dryden's Æn. Dedizazicr, 
~. To increafe in bulk ; to become greater, 


or more numerous. 
Boucs, after full growth, continue at a fay: 
as for nails they grow continuallya Bacon, 
Then their numbers twel, 
ASG ETE UPOR US. 


sR 


Denkan, 
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Divifions grow upon us, by neglect of praftick 
duties : as every age degenerated from primitive 
picty, they advanced in nice enquiries. 

Decay of Piety. 
8. To improve ; to make progrels. 

Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour fefus Chrif. 2 Peter. 

He then difpented his beit of legacies, his 
blefings; moit pafhonately exhorting the young 
growing hopes of the family. Feil. 

Ashe grew forward in years he was trained 
up to learning, under une Pronapides, who taught 
the Pelafgick letter invented by Linus. Pope. 

9. To advance to any ftate. 

Nature, as it gratus again towards earth, 

Is fathiun’d for the yourncy dull and heavy. Shak. 

They doubted wheieunto this weuid grow, 

Acs. 

The king, hy this time, was grown to fuch an 
height of reputation for cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well was laid 
and imputed to his forcfight. Bacon. 

But when to ripen’d manhood he fhall grow, 

The greedy fiulorthall the feas forego. Dryden. 

10. To come by degrees; to reach any 
ftate gradually. 

After they grew to ret upon number, rather 
competent than vaft, they grew to advantages of 
place, cunning diverfions, and the likc; and they 
gic more tkilful in the ordering of their battles. 

Bacon's Effays. 

Verfe, or the other harmony of profe, I have 
fo long ftudied and pradtited, that they are grow 
into a» ivi’, and become familiar to me. Dryden. 

The u- palles of people are grown up to hea- 
ven, aid their fins are got beyond all reftraints of 
law and authority. Rogers. 

11. To come forward; to gather ground. 

Some fecing the cnd of their government nigh, 
and troublous practice growing up, which may 
work trouble tu the next governour, will not at- 
tempt redrefs. Spenfer on Treland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and 
winter began to grow fait on: great rain, with 
terrible thunder and lightning, and mighty tem- 
pefts, then fell abundantly. Knoles. 


12. To be changed from one ftate to 


another; to become tither better or 
worfe; to turn. 
A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. 
Siak/peare. 
Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that 
enemy were taken away, the Romans would grow 
either to idlenefs or civil difenáon. Abbot. 
Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate 
fiy, 
Which only brutes in human form docs yield, 
And man grows wild in nature’s common feld. 
Dryden. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal frigir, 
Spent with the labour of fo long a flight. Dryden. 
Panent of command 
(n time he grew; and grozring us’d to hand, 
tie waited at his mafier’s board for focd. Dryd. 
Ve may trade and be bufy, and grow puor by 
jt, unlefs we regulate our expences. ocke 
You will grow athing contemptible, unlefs vou 
an fupply the lofs of beauty with more curable 
qualitics. Stefa. 
Delos, by being reckoned a facred placc, grew 
vw bea free port, where nations warring traded, 
as inva neutral country. 
By degtecs the vain, deluded clf, 
Grew outof humoue with his fortrer (f. Tarte. 
¥3. To proceed as from a caule or reaton. 
What will grogo out of fuch errours,as maflked 
under the cloak of divine authority, imputiible 
itis that ever the wit of man onld imagine, 
eli time have brought forth the fruits of them. 
Hooter. 
Shalt we fet light by that cufom of reading, 
frum whence fo precious a bencft hath cron ? 
Hooker. 
Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: 
why thould damage grow to the burt ot the king. 
Exchicl 
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Hence grows that neceflary dittin&ion of the 
{faints on carth and the faints in heaven; tne 
fir belonging to the militant, the fecond to tne 
tiuinpnant church. Pearfon. 

Tuc want of trade in Ireland proceeds frum ihe 
want of people; and this 1s not grown fiom any 
ill qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from | 
fo many wars. Tempie. 

14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 


Is growing to ine by Atipholis. Shak/peare. 
15. TO adhere ; to ftick together. 
Honour and policy, like untever'd friends, 
I’ th’ war do grow together. Shuakfpeare. 
The frog’s mouth grows up, and he continucs 
fo for at least Gx months without eating. 
Walton's Angler, 
In burnings and fcaldings the fingers would 
many times grow together : the chin would grew 
to the breat, and the arms to the fides, werc 
they not hmdcred. 
16. To iwell: a fea term. 
Mariners arc ufed to the tumbling and rolling 
of Mips from fide tu fide, when the fea is never 
fo little grown. 


Wijeman’s Surgery. 


Raleigh. 
17. The general idea given by this word 
is proceflion or paflage from one ftate to 
another.» It is always change, but not 
always increale; for a thing may grow 
lefs, as well as grow greater. 
Grower, a. f. [from grow.) 
creafer. 
Ir will grow to a great: bignefs, being the 
quicken grower of any kindof elm. Mortimer. 


To Grow. v. n. [grodlen, Flemif. ] 


t. To fnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 
They roam amid’ the fury of their bheart, 
And grow/ their horrid loves. = Thomfon’s Spring. 
Dogs in this country are of the fize of common 
maftitis, and by nature never bark, but grex/ 
when they are provoked. Elis 
2. To murmur; to grumble. 
Othello, neighbours—how he would roar 
about a foolifh handkerchief! and then he would 
growl fo mantully. Gay. 


Grown. The participle paffive of grow. 
1. Advanced in growth. 


2. Covered or filled by the growth of any 
thing. 

I went by the ficld of the flothful, and by 
the vineyard of the man void of wncderftanding ; 
andl lo, it was all grove over with thorns, and 
netties had covered tne face tnereof. Proverbs. 

3. Arrived at full growth or itature. 

I faw lately a pair of China foes, which I 
was told were for a grown woman, that would 
fcarce nave been big cnough fur one of our litle 
gils. Lecke. 

Growth. n. f. [from pron. ] 
1. Vegetation ; vegetable lifc ; increafe of 
vegetation. 

Deep in the palace of long grows there ftood 
A laurel’s trunk of veacrable wood. Dryden, 

Thoie trees that have the tlowett growth, are, 
for that reaton, of the longeft centinuance. 


An in- 


<ttterbury. 
2, Product ; production; thing produced; 
act of producing. 
Fourbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch ine profperous growth of this tall wood. 

Milton, 

Onr little world the image of the great, 

OF her own growth hati all that nature craves, 
And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves, 

Waller 

The trade of a country arifes from the native 

growths of the toil or feas. Temp'e 

I hac thought, for the honour of our mation, 


that the night's tale was of Enghth growth, anc! 
Chaucer’s own. 


Dryden, 
3. Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 


Ev’n juft the fum that I do owe to you, | 
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What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon 
this fubject, may go a great way in preventing the 
growth ot this difeate, where it is but new. 

7 Tempe. 

4. Increafe of flature; advance to maturiiy. 
They fay my fon of York 

Has almoft overta’en him in his growth, Shakfp. 

The itag, now confcious of his fatal growrh, 
To fome dark covert his retreat had made. 

Denham, 

Though an animal airives at its full grozuth at 
a certain age, perhaps it never comes to i's full 
bulk ‘till the la period ot life. Arbutnnot, 

If parents fhould be daily calling upon Gud in 
a folcmn, deliberate manner, altering and extend- 
ing their intercefhons, as the ftate and growth of 
their children required, furh devotion would have 
a mighty amuence upon the reil of their lives. 

Law. 
5. Improvement ; advancement. 

It wieved Davic's religious mind to confider 
the gotur of bis own citate and dignity, the af- 
fairs of religion continuing {ill iu the former 
manner. Hooker. 

GRO'WTHEAD. } n. f. [from gro/s or great 
Gro'wTNOL. § bead; capilo, Latin.] 

i. A kind of filh. Atn/cvorth, 
2. An idle lazy fellow. Obfolete. 


Though flceping one hour rctretheth his fongs 

Yet truft not Hob growriead for tleeping tuo long. 

Tuffer. 

To GRUB. v. a. [graban, preter. grôb, 

to dig, Gothick.] ‘lo dig up; to 

de(troy by digging ; to root out of the 

ground; to cradicate by throwing up 
out of the foil. 


A foolith heir caufed all the bufhes and 
hedges about his vineyard tu be grubeed up. 
L' Eprange. 


Forcit land, 

From whence the furly ploughman grubs the 
woud. Dryden, 
The grubhing up of woods and trees may he 
very needful, upon the account of their unthrif- 
tinefs. Mortimer. 
As for the. thick woods, which not only Virgil 
but Homer mentions, they are mof of them 
gubbed wp, fince the promontory has been culti- 
| vated and mħabıited. ddifon on Italy. 
| Grus. n. f. [from grubling, or mining. } 
| 1. A fmail worm that eats holes in bodies. 
| There is a difference between a grub anda 

| butterfly, and yet your butterfly was a gruk. 
Shat{peare’s Coriolanus. 

New cre.tures rile, : 

A moving mafs at firft, and thort of thighs; 

Till Muoting vut with legs, and imp'd with 


“WINES, 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed frisgs. 

Dr den. 
The grub 

Oft unobferv’d, mvades the vital core ; 

Pernicious tenant! and rer fecret cave 

Enlarges houriy, preying on the pulp 

Ceatelefs. Philips. 


2. A fhort thick man; a dwarf. In con- 
tempt. j 
Joun Romare, a Mhort clownifh grub, would 
bear the whole carcate of an ox, yet never tugged 
with him. Carew. 
To Gru'sBBLE. v.n. [grudcln, German, 
from grub.) To feet in the dark. 
Thau haft a colour ; 
Now let me row! and grubble thec : r 
Blind men f:y white fecls fmouth, and black feels 
rough : 


Though hait a rugged fkin; I do not like thec. 
LPryden. 

GRU'BSTRERT. n. f- Originally the name 
of a {treet near Moorficlds in London, 
much inhabited by writers of {mall hifte- 
ries, di¢tionari¢s, and temporary poenis; 
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whence any mean produion ts Called 


grubjlrect, 


Xag (Senn pil ara, pil adryec TIX | 


Aowachw; Tion BOA, IXA U the 
The tril pat, though calculated only for the 
meridian of prub-jtrecr, was yet taken notice of 
Ly the better fort. Arbuthnot. 
I'd fuoneér ballads write, and gruhfireet lays. 
Oey. 
Jo GRUDGE. v. a. [from gruger, ac- 
cording to Skinner, which in French is 
to grind or eat. In this {enfe we fay of 
one who refents any thing fecretly Je 
chews it. Grwgnach, in W eli, 8 To 
murmur; togrumble. Grunig, in ocot- 
land, denotes a grumbling morole coun- 
tenance. | 


"1, Toenvy; to fee any advantage of an- 
other with difcontcne. 

What means this banifhing me from your 
couniels ? Do you love your turrow tu weil, is to 
grudge me partof it? Died 

’Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train 
Shukfpeave’s King ear, 

He fruggles into birth, and cries for aid ; 
Then helplefs in his mother’s Inte laid : 

He creeps, he walks; and, ifuing into man, 
Grudges theirlife from whence bis own Legan. 
Dryden, 

Thefe clamours with difdain he heard, 

Much grudg'dthe praite, but more the rol’d res 
ward. Dryden. 

Do nor, as fome men, run upon the tlt, and 
tale of the tediments of 4 grudging uncommuni- 
cative difpofition. Spectator. 

Ler us confider the inexhaufted treafwes of the 
octan; and though fume have grudged the great 
fhare that it takcs of the furface of the earth, yet 
we fhall propofe this too, as a confpicuous mark 
and character of the wifdom of God, Bentley. 

I have often heard the prefbytcians fay they 
did not grudge us our employments, Swift, 

2. To give or take unwillingly. 

Let me at leait a funeral marriage crave, 

Nor grudge my cold embraces in the grave. 
Dryden’ s clurengzebe, 

They have grudged thofe contributions, which 
have “tet our country at the head of all the go- 
vernments of Europe. Addrjon, 


To GRUDGE. v. n. 


1, To murmur; to repine. 

They knew the force of that dreadful curfe, 
whereunto idolatry maketh fubje& ; nor is there 
caufe why the guilty fuftaining the fame fhould 
grudge or complain of injuttice. Hooker, 

We co not grudge or repine at our portion, but 
are contented with thole circumftances which the 
providence of Gud nath made to be our lor. 

Ne/fon. 
2. To be unwilling ; to be reluctant. 

Many times they go with as great grudging to 
ferve in his majeity’s thips, as if it were to be 
flaves inthe gullies. Raleigh, 

You feer betwixt the country and the court, 
Nor gratity whate’er the great celire, 

Nor grudging give what puvlick needs require. 
Dryden's Fables, 


~ 


an To be envious, 


Giudee not one againft another, brethren, left 

ye be condemned. Janes 
4. To with in fecret. A low word, 
Een in the mott fincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging Rill to be a knaye. Dryden. 


. To give, or ‘have any uneafy remains. 


I know not whether the word in this 


fenfe be not rather grugeons, or remains; 
grugeons being the part af corn that 
remains after the fine meal has paffed 
the heve. 


G RU 
My Dolabella, 


Haft thou not tili fume prudgings of thy fever ? 
Dryden 


GruDGE. n. f- (from the verb. ] 


1. Old qnaricl; “inveterate malevolence ; 
fullen malice. 
Many countries about her were full of wars, 


which, tor old grudges to Corinth, were thought; 


(hill would conclude there. 

Two houthold, bath alike in dignity, 
From ancient @dge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civilhaunds unclean. 


Shakjp “are. 


Siiey 


Lot me goin to fee the generals : 
There ts fome grudge birwcein?’em ; ’tis Mot mect 
They be alone, Shakfpeare's Julius Cefar. 
Deep fetter’ hate : 
A prodas in both, time out of mind, begun, 
Aud mutuahy bequeath’d trom fire to fon. 
Tate's Juvenal. 
2. Anger; ill-will. 
The gud of wit, to thew his grudge, 
Chapt sfs’s errs upon the judge. 
" Unwiilingnefs to benefit. 
Thote to whom you have 
With grudve preferr’d me. Ben Fonfon. 


Swift. 


4, Envy; odium; invidious cenfure. 


5- Remorfe of confeience. siinfworth, 
6. Some little commotion, or forerunner 


of a difeafe. Ainfworth, 


Gru'pGincey. adv. [from grudge.) Un- 
willingly; malignantly ; reluétantly, 
Like harpics they could {cent a plenteous 
board ; 
Then to be fure they never fail’d their lord : 
The reit was form, and bare attendance paid ; 
Then drank and eat, and grudgingly obey'd. 
Dryden. 
GRV'EL. n. f. [gruan, gruelle, French.] 
Food made by boiling oatmeal and wa- 
ter; any kind of mixture made by boil- 
ing ingredients in water. 
Finger ot birth-ftrangl’d babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 


Make the gruel thick and flab. Shak/peare. 
Was cver Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ttrength of water gruel? Prior, 


Gruc/ made of grain, broths, malt drink not 
much hopped, poffet-drinks, and in general 
whatever relaxeth. Arbuthnot. 


RUFT. adj. [grof, Dutch.] Sour of 
alpet; harm of manners. 
Around the fiend in hideous order, fat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 
Gruff difcontent, through ignorance mifled. 
Garth. 
The appellation of iionour wgs fuch an one the 
guff, fuch an one the Rocky. Addifon. 
Gru'Fery. adv. [from gruff] » Hartly; 
ruggedly ; roughly. 
The form of Mars high on a chariot ftood, 
All fheath’d in arms, and grufffy look’d the god. 
Dryden, 
Gr U/FFNESS. nf. [from gruf.) Rugged- 
nefs of mien; harfhnefs of look or voice. 
Grum. adj. [contracted from grumble.} 
Sour; furly; fevere. A low word. 
Nic looked tour and grum, and ould not open 
his mouth. arrbuthnot. 
To GRUMBLE, v.n. [grommelen, grom- 
men, Dutch. ] 
t. To murmur with difcontent, 
A bridegroom, 
A grumbling gruom, and that the girl Mall find. 
Suuk/peate. 
Thou grumble? and railett every hour on 
“Achilles, and thou art as full of envy at his 
greatnefs as Cerberus is at Proferpina's beauty. 
Shak{peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
Th’ accurft Philittian ftands on th’ other fide, 
Grumbling aloud, and {miles ’twixt rage and 
pride. Coreley, 
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Suitors, all hut one, will depart grumbling, be- 

caufe they mifsof what they think their dne. 
South, 

Providence has allotted man a competency : 
all beyond it is fuperfltious ; and there wiil be 
gruvibling without cnd, if we reckon that we 
want this, becaule we hase itnot. L’ Lflrange. 

L’ Avare, not ufing hali bis ttore, 
Still rumbles that he has nu tore. 

2. To «rowl; to gnarl. 

The lion, though he fees the toils are fet, 
Yet, pincn’d with raging hunger, tcouis away ; 
Hunts in tne face of aanger ail the Guy ; 

At night, with fullen pleafure, grumbles o'er his 
press Dryden, 
3. To make a hoarfe rattle. 

Thou grumbling thunder juin thy voice. 

vine tous. 


Prior, 


Likea florm 
That gathers black upon the frowning fhy, 


And grumbles in the wind. Rowe. 
Vupours fou) 
Dah on the mountains brow, and fhake the 
woods 


That grumbling wave below. = Thtmfoa’s Winter. 

GRU'MBLER. n. f. (from grumble] One 
that grumbles ; a murmurer; a difcon- 
tented man. 

The half-pence are good half-pence, and F 
will tand by it: if I made them of filver, it 
would be the fame thing to the grumbler, Swift. 

Gru MBLING. n.f. [from grumble.] A 
murmuring through dilcontent; a 
rudge. 
A Tik I have ferv’d 
Without or grudge or grumblings. Shakfpeare, 
GRUME, x. fJ. [grumeau, Fr. gramus, 
Latin.) A thick vifcid confiftence of 
a fluid: as the white of an egg, or 
clotted like cold blood. - Quincy, 
Gru’MLy. adv. [from grum.] Sullenlys 
morofely. 
Gru’Mmous. adj. [from grume.] Thick ¢ 
clotted. 

The blood, when let, was black, grumous, the 
red part witaout a due confiltence, the ferum fa- 
line, and of a yellowith green. Arbutanor, 

Gru’Mousness. n. J. [from grumous.} 
Thicknefs of a coagulated liquor. 

The caufe may be referred either to the coague 

lation of the ferum, or grumoujne/s of the blood. 

1} ifeman's Surgery. 

Grou/NseEL. n. f/i [More ufually groundfel, 

unlefs Milton intended to preferve the 

Saxon znuno.}] The groundiel; the 

lower part of the building. 

Next came onc 
Who mourn’d in carneft, when the captive aik 
Maim’d his brute image, heads and hands lopp’d 
ott 
In his own temple, on the gruxf:/ edge, 
Wherc he fell flat, and tham’d his wo: fhippers. 


Milon. 
Tyo GRUNT. ? v. n. {grunio, Lat.} 
To GRU'NTLE. § To murmur like a 
hog. 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar ard 
z burn, 
Like horte, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn, 
Siakfprare. 
Jament, ye fwine! in gruntings {pend your 
grief ; 


For you, like me, have loft your fole relief. Gay. 
Thy brinded boars may thimber undifinay’d, 
Or grunt tecure beneath the chefnut thadc. 
Tiekel, 
The fcolding quean to louder notes doth rife, 
To her full pipes the grunting hog replies ; 
The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round. 
Swi'e, 
Grunt. n: J: [from theverb.] The uoife 
of a hog. 


TERI 


GUA 


Swine’s fnowts, fwine’s bodies, took they, 
briftles, grunts. Chapman. 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
Ja pantck horrour of purfuing dogs; 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak, 
Poor (wine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 
Dryden, 
$ Trom hence were heard 
The grunts of briltled hoars, and groans of bears, 
And herds uf howling wolves. Dryden's hn, 

GRU'NTER a. f. [from grunt.} 

1. He that grunts. 

23 A kind of Afh. (xeos. } 

GRU'NTIING. n. f. [from gruat.] A 
young nog. 

To Geutcu. v. n. [corrupted for the 
fake of rhyme from grudge.|] To envy; 
to repine ; to be difcontented. Not ufed. 

The poor at the enciofure doth grutch, 
Beceule of abutes that fall, 

Left fome men fhould have but too much, 
And fome again nothing at all. Tuffer. 

But what we're born for we mutt bear, 
Our frail condition it is fuch, 

That what to all may happen here, 
If ’t chance to me, 1 muf not grutek, 

Ben Fenfon, 

GruTCH. n.f. [from the verb.] Malice ; 

ill-will. 
In it he melted Icaden bullets, 
To fhvot at focs, and fometimes pullcts ; 
To whom he bore fo fell a grutch, 
He ne'er gave quarter t’ any tuch. Hudibras. 


Gry. n. f- [ye] Any thing of little 
value; as, the paring of the nails. Did. 
Guaia'cum. n.f/. A phylical wood. 


Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient. It is ex- 
cellent in many chronick cales, and was once 
famous for curing the venereal dileafe, which it 
Kill does fingly in warmer climates, but with us 
we find it infuthcient. We have arefin of it, im- 
properly called gum guatucum. Hil. 

Guarantees. n. /. [ guarant, Trench.) 
A power who undertakes to fee itipu- 


Jations performed. 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of man- 
kind, where laws cannot fecure it, may think it 
the concern of his providence. South, 

A prince diftinguilhed by being a patron of 
proteftants, and gnarantec of the Weftphalian 
reaty. Addifon on the War, 

An oath is a promife made to Gud, and God 
is our fuperior, fuperior to kings. And he is 
alfo the guarantee and avenger of all breach ot 
faith and injuflice. Lefley. 


To GUARANTY. v.a. (garantir, French.) 
To undertake to fecure the performance 


of any articles. 
[garder, French ; 


To GUARD. v. a. ; 
from our word ward, the w being 
changed by the French into g; as Galles 
for ules. } 


1. To watch by way of defence and fecu- 
miv. 
2. To proteĝ; to defend. 
Naked the graces guur.d-d you from all 
Dangers abruad, and now your thunder fhal!. 
Waller, 
Yuur pow’r you never ufe, but for defence, 
To guard your own or others innocence. Dryuen, 
Fix’d o defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard the thore from an expected foe. Dryd. 
The port of Genoa is very ill guarded agaimi? the 
frorms. stddifon on Italy. 
3. To preferve by caution. 
One would takc care to guard one’s (elf againtt 
this partculir imperfeetion, becaufe it is that 
which our nature very Mrongly inclines us to. 


GUA 


Homer has guarded every circumfance with aa 
much caution as if he had been aware of the vb- 
jection. Broome on O.lyffcy. 

5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or orna- 
mental borders. Obfolete. 

Give him a livery 
More guanied tnan his fellows. 
Sec a fellow 
In along motley, gua~:ded with yellow. Shakfp. 

To Guarn. v.n. To be in a fate of 
caution or defence. 

There arc cafes, in which a man muft guard, 
if he intends tu keep fair with the world, and 
turn the penny. Collier. 

To guard againtt fuch miftakes, it is neceffary 
to acquaint ourfelves a litle with words. JF ares, 

Guakrp. n. /. [garde, French; ward, 
Teutonick. ] 

1. A man, or body of men, whofe bufi- 
nefs is to watch by way of defence or 
prevention, 

The guard bare them, and brought them back 
intu the guard chamber. 1 Arags. 

Up into neav’n, from paradife, in hatte 
Th’ angelick guards afcendcd, mute, and fad, 
For man. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

They mifs'd courts, guards, a gay and num’ rous 

train, 
Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. 
Cowley. 


Shak/peare. 


With lifted hands, and gazing cyes, 
His guards behold him toaring through the fhies. 
Dryden, 
He muf be trufted to his own conduét, fince 
there cannot always be a guard upon lin, except 
what you put into his own mind by good prin- 
ciples. Lecke. 
They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their 
guards and {pies, atter the practice uf tyrants. 
Swift, 
2. A Rate of caution ; a ftate of vigilance. 
The great alteration which he made in the ftate 
ecclefiaitical, caufed him to fand upon his guard 
at home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man of his guard, L’Efr ange. 
Ir is wifdom to keep ourfelves upon a guard. 
L’ Eji»ange. 
Now he ftood collected and prepar’d ; 
For malice and revenge had put him on his evar, 
Dryden. 
Others are cooped in clofe by the tri@ guards 
of thofe whofe intercft it is tu Keep them ignorant. 
Locke. 
Men are always upon their guard again{t an 
appearance of delign. Smalridge. 
3- Limitation; anticipation of objection; 
caution of expreflion. 
They have exprefled themfelves with as few 
guards and reftridtions as Í. Atterbury. 
4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 
Obfolete. 
5. Part of the hilt of a fword. 


GUA'RDAGE. n. J. [from guard.) State 

of wardħip. Obfolcte. 

A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 

Run from her guarduge to the footy bofom 

Of fucha tning as thou. Shak/peare’s Otncl!s. 
Gua‘rper. n. f. One who guards inf. 
Gua'rpran.n. f. [gardien, French, from 

guard. | r 
T. One that has the care of an orphan; 


one who is to fupply the want of parents. 
I am forry for her, as I have juft caufe, being 
her uncle and her guardian, SAuk[peare. 
When perjur’d guardians, proud with impious 
gains, 

Choak up the ftreets, too narrow for thcir trains ! 
Dryden. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardian, thought 

it their duty to take care of the interet of the 
three girls. Arbuthnot. 


allt foa’s Speator. | 2, One to whom the care and prefervation 


a. To provide againtt objections. 


ef any thing is committed. 


GUD 


I gave you all, 
Made you my guardians, my depofitaries¢ 
But kept a refcivation to be fullow'd 
With fuch a number. Shakjpeare’s King Lear, 
It then becomes the common concern of all 
that kave truth at heart, and more cfpccially 
of thofe who are the appointed puard-ans of ity 
chriftian faith, to be upon the watch againit fe- 
ducers. Watcrland, 
3: A repofitory or ftorehoufe. Not ufed: 
Where is Duncan’s body ? 
—-Carricd to Cuolmefkill, 
The facred ftorehoufe ot nis predeccffors, 
And guardian of their bones. Shak fpeare, 


Guarpbran of the Spiritualities. He to 
whom the fpiritual jurifdiction of any 
diocefe is committed, during the vacancy 
of the fee. He may be either guardian 
inlaw, or jure magiflratiis, as the arch- 
bifhop is of any diocele within his pro- 
vince; or guardian by celegation, as he 
whom the archbif.ep or vicar-gencral 
doth for the time depute. Cowell, 


Gua’rpian. adj. Performing the office 
of a kind protector or fuperintendent. 

My charming patronets protects me unfeen, like 
my guardian angel; and huns my gratitude like 
a fairy, who is bountiful by ftcalth, ang conceals 
the giver when fhe beitows the gift. Dryden, 

Thus hall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The piomis’d father of a future age. Pope. 

Mean while Minerva, in her guaraian care, 
Shoots from the ftarry vaults through helds of air, 

Pepe. 
GUA'RDIANSHIP. n.f. [from guardian. } 
The office of a guardian. 

The curate ftretched his patent for the cure of 
fouls, to a kind of tutclury guurdian/htp over 
goods and chattels. L' Ejtrange. 

This holds true, not only in loffics and indigni- 
ties offered toourlelves, butalfointhe cafe of truft, 
when they ate offered to others whu are commit 
ted to vur care and guardianfhip. Kettiewell, 

Thefeus is the frf who eflablifhed the popular 
Rate in Athens, afigning to himfelf the evardians 
ftp of the laws, andchief commands in war. 

Swift, 
Gua’rovess. adj. [from guard.) With- 
out defence. 

So on the guardlefs herd, their kceper flain, 
Rufhes a tyger in the Lytuan plain. Maller, 

A rich land, guardlefs and undefended, muft 
necds have been a double incitement. South, 

Gua’rpsnip. n. f. [from guard.) 
1. Care; protection, 

How bicts’d am I, by fucha man icd? 
Under whofe wife and ca‘eful euurd/hip 
I now defpife fatigue and hardfhip. Swift. 

2. [guard and fip.) A king’s fhip to 
guard the coaft. 


Guaia'va.) n.f. An American fruit. 

Gua'va. $ The fruit, fays fir Hans 
Sloane, isextremely delicious and whole- 
fome. ‘They have only this inconveni- 
ence, that being very altringent, they 
flop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Miller. 

GuBERNA TION, n- f. [gubernatio, Lat. } 
Government; fuperintendency ; tupt- 
riour dire€tion. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the govern- 
ment of the kingdems of nature and grace, but 
what is tranfaéted by the man Jefus, inhabited 
by the divine power and wifdom, and employed 
as a medium or con{(cious inttrument of this ex- 
tenftve gubernation, Wears, 

Gu’DGEON. n. J. [ gouson, French. ] 
1. A fmall fith found in brooks and rivers, 
eafily caught, and therefore made a 


provesbial name for a man eably cheated. 


GUE 


Tis true, no turbets dignity my hoards; 

Bat gudgesas, founders, what my Thames affords. 
Pepe. 
2. A man cally cheated. 

Tims he did ta draw you in, lise fo many 
gudgrons, to willow his falte argumenty, Sift. 
3- Something to be caught to a man’s 
own difadvantage ; a bait; an allure- 
ment: gudgeons being commonly ufed 
as baits tor pike. 

Bur oth not with this melancholy bait, 

For this tuol’s gudycom, this opinion, SAakfpearre. 
Gue'rpon. n. f. [guerdon, gardon, Fr.) 
A reward; a recompenfe, in a good 
and bad fenfe. Not in ufe. 

But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed tands herfelf fo muck'd to tee, 

By him who has the guerdon of his guile, 

For fu misfeigning ner truc Knight to be. Spenfer. 

He (hali, by thy revenging hand, at once re- 
ceive the juit guerdon of all his former villinics. 

Kuoll:s. 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth ruite 
To (corn deligiits, and live laborious days 
But the fair guerdon wnen we hope tu fnd, 

And think to burft out into tudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fu y with th’ abhorred theers, 
and flits the thin-fpun life Milton. 
To GUESS. v. a. (ghijn, Dutch. ] 

1. To conjeGure ; to judge without any 
certain principles of judgment. 

Incapable and thallow innocents ! 

You cannot gve/s who caus'd your father’s death. 
Shak{peare 

Let not your ears defpife my tonguc for ever, 
Which (hall poffcts them with the heavieft found 
Thar ever yet they heard. 

—Hunm! I guefs at it. Shakfpeare. 

He that, by rcafon of his fwift motions, can in- 
furm himfelf uf all places and preparations, thould 
he not veiy often gue/s rightly of things to corne, 
where Gad picafetn not to give impediment ? 

Kaleizh. 

There iffue fwarming bands 
Of ambufh‘d men, whom, by thetraraisand drels, 
To be Taxcallan enemies I guc/s. Dryden. 

The fame author ventures to guefs at the parti- 
cular fate which would attend the Roman gou- 


vermment. Swift. 
Nor can imagination gue/s, 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My purci pafon has betray'd. Swift, 


2. To conjecture rightly, or upon fome 
juh reafon. 

Qne may guefs by Plato’s writings, that his 
meaning, as to the inferiour deities, was, that 
they who would have them might, and they who 
would not, night let them alone ; but that him- 
felf had a right opinion concerning the truce God, 

Stilling flecte 
Ts Gress. v.a. To hit upon by acci- 
dent ; to determine rightly of any thing 
without certain direction of the judg- 
ment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common fol- 
dicer by his nome in iis army, it may be gucffe.l 
he got not this wondciful ability by learning his 
leffuns by hearr. Locke. 
Guess.n./. [from the verb.] Conjecture; 
judgment without any politive or certain 
grounds. 

The cnemy `s in view ; draw up your powers: 
Hard 1s the pue/s of their true trength and forces. 


Shukfpeare. 
His guef: was ufually as near to prophecy as 
any man’s. Fell. 


A poet muft confefs 
His art ’s like pnyfick, but a happy gucfs. Dryd. 
It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a 
grearcr good for a lels, upon uncertain gu: fjes, he- 
fore a due examination. Locke. 
We may make fome gueji at the ditin&ãian of 
things, into thofe that are aceurding to, above, 
and contrary to realon, Locke. 


GUI 


This prolslem ver, this offspring of a gue/s, 


Let us for onée a child of truth confets. Prior, 
No man is bl: by accident, or pu-/s, 
Tiue witdom is the price of happinefs. Young 


Gue'ssex. n. f. [from gue/t. ] Conjeétu- 


rer; ene who judges without certain 
knowledge. 

Ir is the opinion of divers good gueffers, that 
the but ft wall not be more violent than advan- 
tagcous Pope. 

If fortune thould pleafe but to take fuch a 

crotchet, 
To thee I apply, great Smedlev’s fucceffor, 

To give thee lawn flceves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom would'it thou tefemble? I leave thee a 


gueffer. Swift. 


Gue'ssinGuy. adv, [from guefing. | Con- 


jecturally ; uncertainly. Not in ufe. 
I have a letter gucfiagly tet down. Shakfpeare. 


GUEST. n. f (gert, gir, Saxon ; 


gwefl, Welh.] 


1. One entertained in the houfe or at the 


table of another. 
Thy all murmured, faying, that he was gune 


to be gueji with a man that is a nner. Luke. 
Methinks a father 

Is, at the nuptial of his fon, a guch 

That betl becomes the table. Shatfpeare. 


Tell my royal guef 
I add to his commands my own requctt. Dryden 


2. A ftranger; one who comes newly to 


refide. 

O defarts, defarts! how fit a guef am I for 
you, fince my heart can people you with wild 
ravenous bealts, which in you are wanting 2? 

Sidney. 
Thofe happie fmiles 
That play*d on her rpe lip, {cem’d not to know 
What guc//s were in her eyes ; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakfpeare. 


GUE'STRITE. n.f. [from guef and rite.) 


Offices due to a puch. 
Dlytfes fo dear 
A gifteftcem’d it, that he would not beare 
In his black ticete that guc/-rite to the war. 
Chapman, 


GU'ESTCHAMBER. n. f. [guef and cham- 


kcr.) Chamber of entertainment. 
Where is the guefl-chamber, where I fhall eat 
the paffover with my difciples ? Mark 


To GuUGGLE. v.n. [ gorzolaire, Italian. ] 


eys e e 
To found as water running with inter- 
miffions out of a narrow-mouthed veffel. 


GurpDaGe. n. f. | from guide.) The re- 


ward given to a guide. dinfworth. 


GUIDANCE. a. f. [from guide.) Direc- 


tion; government. 
They chatge me with neglecting the guidune: 
of wiler men, Spenfer. 
As to thofe who lived under the guisance of 
realon alone, without the aMiftance of fupermatu- 
ral light, it is highly probabie that miracles, or a 
micflaye from the dead, would per‘uade them. 
Atterbury. 
Particular application muft be left to chriitiin 
prudence, under the gui.lanee of God's “oly tpi- 
rity Who Knows our necefliry before we afk, and 
our ignorance m aiking. Rogers. 
This to the young— but thv experienc’d age 
Wants not the gui:lance of a former fage. Sewe’, 
A prince ought not to he under the guidance st 
influence of either fation, becaute he declines 
from his office of prefiding over the whole to he 
the head uf a party. Swift. 


To GUIDE. v. a. (guider, French, ] 


t. Lo dire ina way. 


When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. Foun 
The new light ferved to guide them to their 
neighbours coffers. Decay of Piety 


Whofocyer has a faithful friend to guide him 


Gur'pevess. adj. [from guide. ] 


GUI 


{In the dark paffuges of life, may carry his eyes in 
another man’s head, and yet fce never the worfe. 
South. 


To influence. 

Upon thele, ir fuch like fecular maxims, 
when nothing but the intere of this world guides 
men, they many times conclude thatthe flightcit 


wrongs are not lu be put up. Kettieweil, 
. To govern by counfel; to inftruct. 
For thy name's lake lead me and guid: me. 


Pjalms, 


4. To regulate ; to fuperintend. 


Women negicét that which St. Paul afigns 
thein as their proper bufine(s, the guiding of the 
houle. Decay of Piety. 


Guine. a. f. (guide, Fr. from the verb. ] 


t. One who directs another in tis way. 


Thou gavelt them a burning pillar ut fire to be 
a guide of the unknown journey. Wiflom, 
Can knowledge nave no bourd, but mult ad- 
vance 
So farto make us with for ignorance ? 
And rather im the dark to grope our Way, 
Than, icd by a talle gurdiy to err by day ? 
Deaham, 


One who direéts another in his conduét. 
While yet but young, his tather dy’d, 
And left nim to an happy guile. Waller, 
They have all the fame paftoral guides ap- 
pointed, authorifed, fanctihed, and fet apait by 
the appointment vf God by tne diredtiun of the 
fpirit, tu direct and lead the people of God in 
the fame way of «ternal falvation. Peas fon, 


. Director ; r gu'ator. 

Who the guide ut naturc, but only the God of 
nature? In hina we live, move, and aie. Thiofe 
things which nature is faid to do, are by divine 
art performed, ufing nature as an inftrument : 
nor is there any fuch knowledge divine in nature 
herielf working, but in the guide of nature’s 
work. taoker, 

Some truths are net Ly reafun to be tried, 

But we have (ure experience for our guide. 
Dryden's Fubles, 


Having 

no guide; wanting a governour or fu- 
perintendent. 

Th’ ambitious Swede, like reitlefs billuws toit, 
Though an his life he blood and ruin bicath'd, 
To his now guidel fs kingdom peace bequeath'd. 

Dryden, 

There fierce winds o’er dufky valleys blow, 
Whote every putt bears empty fhades away, 

W nich guielejs in thote dark duminions iray. 
Dryden, 


Gui per. n. f. [from gutde.] Director ; 


regulator; guide. Obftolete. 
Our guider come! to the Roman camp cons 
duét us. Shatfpeare, 
That perion, that being provoked by exct five 
pain, thruft his dagger intu his body, and thereby, 
inftead of reacning his vitals, opened an impoltt- 
hunic, rhe unknown cauʻe of all his pain, and fo 
nubbed himfelf into perfeét health and cate, 
{urely had great realon to acknowledge chance 
for his chiurgeon, and providence for the guider 
of his hand South. 


GUIDON. n. J. (French.] A flandard- 


bearer; a ftandard. Obfo ete. 


GUILD. n». f. (xtloperp, Saxon, a fel- 


lowfhip, a corporation J A fociety ; 
a corporation ; a fraternity or company, 
combined together by orders and laws 
made among chemfelves by their prince’s 
licence. Hence the common word yild 
or guildball proceeds, being a faternity 
or commonalty of men gathered into 
one combination, fupporting their comes 
mon eharge by mutual contribution 
Cowell, 


GIU I 


Towards three or four o'clock 
Look for the news that the guilt hall afords. 
Shakf{peare’s Richard ttt. 
In woolen cloth it appears, by thole ancicnt 
guilds that were fcitled in England for this manu- 
facture, that this kingdom greatiy fiowithed im 
that art. Hati Origin of Mankind. 

As when the long-eared milky mothers Wait 

At lame fick mifer’s triple bolted gate, 
For their detraucec abient foals they make 
A moan fu loud, tad! ail tue guild awake. Pop: 

GUILE. x. f- (guille, gille, old French, 
the fame with wile.) Deceitful cun- 
ning; infidious artitice; mifchievous 
fubtulzy. 

With tawning words he courted her awhile, 
And looking lovely, and oft haning fore, 

Her conitant heart'did court witn divers guile; 
Burwords and looks, and figns the did abhor. 

Spenfer. 

When I have moft need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of gur/e, 
Be hetome: This do] bey of lcav’n, 

Wonen I am cold in zeal to you or yours. Shakf. 
We may, with more fuccefsful hope, refolve 
To wage by force or guil- cternal war. Milton. 

Nor tnou his malice and falfe gui/e contemn : 
Subtile he needs muft be who could teduce 
Angels. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Gurvervn. adj. (guile and full, | 
1. Wily; infidious ; mifchievoufly artful. 
The way not to be inveigled by them that are 
fo guil-ful through fkill, is thoroughly to he in- 
atructed in that which maketh fkilful againft 
pure: Hooker. 
Without expénee at all, 
By guileful fair words, peace may be obtain’d. 
Shakf{peare’s Henry v1, 
> He faw his guileful aċt 
Ry eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
The guileful phantom now forfook the throwd, 
And few {fublime, and vanith’d in a cloud. 
Dryden’s £n. 

2. Treacherous ; fecretly mifchievous. 

I train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corps of Bafhanus lay. Shak fp. 

Gui'cerutry. adv. [from guileful.] In- 
fidioufly ; treacheroufly. 

To whom the tempter guilefully reply'd. Mile. 
Gui'LeFuLnNess. n. J. [from guileful. | 
Secret treachery ; tricking cunning. 
Gur'Levess, adj. [from guile] Free 
fiom deceit; void of infidioufnefs; 

imply honet. 

Gui‘rer. n3 [from guile, See BÈ- 
GULE.) Onethat betraysinto danger 
by infidious practices. 

But he was wary wife in all his wav, 

And well perceived his deceitful Asight; 

Ne fuffered luft bis fafety to betray ; 

So good:y did beguile the guiler of the prey. 
Spenfer. 

GUILT. 2. CSi, originally 
fignified the fine or mul& paid for an 
offence, and afterward the offence itfelf. ] 

1. The itate of a man juitly charged with 
a crime; the contrary to innocence. 

It was neither guit of crime, nor realon of 
ftate, that could quench the envy that was upon 
the king for this executiun. Bacon's Henry vin. 

When thefe two are taken away, the poffibi- 
lity of guilt, and the poihbility of innocence, 
what rettramt can the belicf of the creed lay upon 
any man ¢ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2. A crime ; an offence. 

Clofe pent up gurits 
Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thete dreadful fuinmoners grace. Stalfpeares 


Gui'LTiLYy. adv. (from guilty.] With- 
out innocence; without clearnefs of 
con{cience. 


GUI 


Bloody and guilty; guiltily awake, 
And ina bloody battle end thy days: 
Think on tord Hantings, and defpuir, and die, 
Shat{peare’s Richart 1101. 


Gut'ttiness. n. /. [from guilly.] The 
itate of being guilty ; wickednels ; con- 
{cioufnefs of crime. 

He thought his Saght rather to procecd of a 
fearful gui/tine/s than of an humble tathtuinefs. 
Sidney, 
The laf was IT that felt thy tyranny : 
O, inthe battle think on Buckingham, 
And die m terrour of thy gui!tincfs. Shakfpeare, 
I ficuld be guiltier than my guiltrnefs, Shak/, 

Gui Ltcess. adj. [fiom guilt.) Inno- 

cent; free from crime. 
Yam in this conmanded to deliver 

The noble duke of Claience to your hands : 

I will not reafon what is meant hereby, 

Becaule I wall be gusft/efs of the meaning. Shak. 
Many worthy and chate dames thus, 

All guiltlefs, meet reproach. Shak/peare’s Othello. 
Then fnall rhe mar be gwiltlefs trom iniquity, 

and this woman fhall bocar her iniquity. Numbers. 
Thou, who do'tt all rhou wifhedft at thy will, 

And never willet aught but what is right, 
Preferve this pui/tle{s blood they feck to fpill; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax. 
Guiltlefs uf greatnefs, thus he always pray’d, 

Nor knew nor with'd he that thole vows he made 

On his own head fhould be at laft repaid. Dryden. 
The teeming carth yet guiltlefs of the plough, 

And unprovok'd did fruitful ftores allow. Dzyl 
Thou know’ how gwiltlefs nit 1 met thy 


flame, 
When love approach’d me under friendQsip's 
namc, Pope 


GuriLTLEssLY. adv. [from guiltlefs.] 
Without guilt ; innocently. 

GUI'LTLESSNESS. a. f. [from guiltle/s. } 
Innocence ; freedom from crime. 

A good number, trufting to their number 
more than to their value, and valuing money 
higher than equity, felt that guilrleffnefs is not 
always with eafe opprefled. Sidney. 

I would not have had any hand in his death, 
of whofe guéitle/ncfs 1 was better atfured than 
any man living could be. Aing Charles. 

GUILTY. ad:. [zilusz, Saxon, one con- 
demned to pay a tine for an offence. ] 

1. Juftly chargeable with a crime ; not in- 
nocent. 

Js there not a ballad of the king and the beg- 
ar? 

—The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome 
tirce ages fince. Shakfpeure. 
Mark’ you not 
How thar the guvi/ty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence 
death ? Saaifpeare 

We are verily gu/ry concerning our brother, 
in that we few the angui of his toul when he 
befonght us, and we would not hear Gencfis. 

With mortal hatred I purfu'd his life, 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the ftrife ; 
Nor I, but as I lov’d; yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind, Dryd. 
Farewell the ttones 
And threfhold, gxi/ty of my midnight moans. 
Dryden. 

There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, 
but is guzity to himtclf; and there is no man, that 
carrics guilt about him, but he receives a (ting 
into his foul T:llot fon 

2. Wicked ; corrupt. 

All the tumult of a gii/ey world, 

Toft by ungencrous pation, Hinks away. Tham/fon. 

GUINEA. n.f. [from Guinea, a country 
in dfrica abounding with gold.) A 
gold coin valued at one and twenty 
thillings. 

By the word gold 1 muft be underfiood to de- 
fign a particular piece of matter; that isp the laft 
guineu that was cuincd, Locke. 


Gurnearia. 7. f. 


GUL 


Ladies, whofe love is conftant as the wind: 
Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Young. 
Gut'weapraprer. a. f. [guinea and 
drop.) One who cheats by dropping 
guineas. 
Who now the guineadrvapper’s bait regardss 
Trick’d by the fharpcr’s dice, ui jugyler’s cards. 
Gapa 
GUTNEAHEN. n. f. A fowl, fuppofed to 
be of Guinea. 
Gui’Nearerper. a. fi [capficum, Latin. | 
A plant. Miller. 
A fmall animal with 
a pig’s fyout, brought, I believe, from 
Arica. . 
Guise. n. f. [VThefame with wife, gutfes 
French ; pira, Saxon, the p or w being 
changed, as is common, into g. ] 
1. Manner; mien; habit; ealt of beha- 
viour. s 
His own fire,and matter of his giijty 
Did often tremble at-hisihonid view. — Spenjer. 
Thus women know, and thus they ufe che 
guise, 
T’ enchant the valiant and beguile the wate. 
Fairfax. 
Lo you! kere fhe comes: this is her very 
guife; and, upon my lite, fait aflep: oblferve 
her, ftand clofc. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
They ftand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazziing arms in gu-ye 
Of warriors old, with order’d fpear and fhieid, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chicf 
tiad to impufe. Miltcn’s Pavadife Lof. 
By their guife 
Juf men they feem, and all their tudy bent 
To worfhip God a-right. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Back, fhepherds, back : 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes and fuch court gue 
As mercury did firit devife. Milton. 
Their external fhapes are notecrioufly accom- 
modated to that law or gur/e of hte that nature 
has detigned them. More. 
2. Practice ; cultom ; property. 
I have drunke wine pait my ufual pu-fe 5 
Strong wine commands the foole, and moves the 


wife. Chapman, 
This would not be flept; 
Old guife muit be kept. Ben Fonfon. 


The {wain reply’d, it never was our guife 
To fight the poor, or aught humane defpife, Pope. 


3. External appearance ; drefs. 

When I was very young, nothing veasfo much 
talked of as rickets among children, and con- 
fumptions among young people: after thefe the 
fplecn game in play, and then the fcurvy, which 
was the general complaint, and both were 
thought to appear in many various gifoi. Temple, 

The Hugunots were engaged in a civil war, by 
the fpecious pretences of tome, who, under the 
guife of religion, facriÀced fu many thoufands to 
tacir own ambition. Swift. 

Guita’r. n. f. [ghitara, Italian ; guiterre, 

Fr.] A tringed inftrument of mulick# 

Sailads and eggs, and lighter fare, 

Tune the Italan tpark’s guitar, Prior. 
Gurcu. Qu. f. [from gulo, Latin.] A 
Gu'LcHIN. § little glutton. Skinner. 
GuLeEs. adj. {perhaps from goule, the 

throat.] Red: a ‘barbarous term of 

heraldry. 
Follow thy drum ; 

With man’s blood paint the ground : gx/es, gules ; 

Religious canons, civillaws ure cruel ; 

Then what fhould war be ? 

He whofe fable arms, 

Black as his purpofe, did the knight refemble, 

When he laid couched in the ominous lorfe, 

Hath now his dread and black complexion 

imeat’d hee 


Shalfpeare. 


wi Grete "E 


GUL 
With heraldry more difmal ; head to foot, 
Now he is total prles. Shak/peare, 


GULF. n. f. [gol/o, Italian. ] 
r. A bay ; an opening into land. 

The Venctianadimnal withdrew himfelf farther 
off from the itland Curfu, into the gulf of the 
Adiiatick. Knoles. 

2. An abyfs; an unmeafurable depth. 

Thence turning back, in filence fott they fole, 
And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 

To yawning gu/ph ot decp Aveinus’ hole. 

Speier. 

I know thou’d’dl rather 
Follow thine enemy tn a hery gulph, 

Than darter bim in a bower. Shakfp. Coriolanus. 

This is the ef tarough which Virgil's Ale& 
foots herielé into heli: the fall of waters, the 
woods that cncompafs it, are allin the defcrip- 
Gen. Addifor on Traly. 

Whe fea could not be much narrower than it 
is, Without a great lofs to the “orld; and muf 
we now have an ocean of mere Hats and (hallows, 
to the utter ruin of navigation, for tear our heads 
fhould turn giddy at the tmagination of game 
aby fics and unfathomable gulfs ? Bently, 

3. A whiripool ; a fucking eddy. 

England his approaches makes as ferce 

As waters to tne fucking of a g//. Shat/peure 
4. Any thiag infatiable, as the mouth or 


flomach. 
Scull ui degon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy ; maw aad gulf 
Of the ravening fale tee thark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg'd V th’ dark. Shat/peare 


Gou'try. ad. [from guif.] Full of gulfs 
or whirlpools ; vortica/us. 

Rivers arife; whether tnou be the fon 
Of utmoft Tweed, or Oofe, or gu/fy Dun. Milton, 

At their native realms tne Greeks arriv'd, 
All who the war of ten long years Curviv'd, 
And {cap'd the peilis of the gu/fy main. 

High o'er a gu/fy feathe Fharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar or difemboguirg Nile. Pope. 

To GULL, v. a. [guiller, to cheat, old 
French.] To trick; to cheat; to de- 
fraud ; to deceive. 

If I donot gu‘/ nim intoa nay word, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have 
wit enough to lie fraight in my bed. Shak/pcare. 

Yet love theic forc’ries did remove, and move 
Thee to gul thine own mother for my love. 

Donne, 

He woule have gu//’d him with a trick, 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudibras. 

They are not to be gal/'d twice with the fame 
trick L’ Ejtrange. 

The Roman people were grofly gulled? twice 
at thrice over, and as often entlaved m one cen- 
tury, and uncer the fame pretence of reformation. 

Dryden, 

By their detigning leaders taught, 

The vulgar, gui into rebcliion, arm’d. Dryden, 

For this advaatage age frum youth has wun, 
As not to be out-iide'en, though out-run ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
Aad with itern Mars in Capricorn was join’d : 
Of him difpofing in his own abode, 
He footn’d the goddefs, while he gudl'd the god. 
Dryden, 
GuLL. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
x. [mergus.] A fea bird. 
2. Acheat; a fraud; a trick. 

I fbuald think this a gu//, but that the white- 
bearded feltow {peaks it. Saak/peare’s Much Ado. 

Either they have thefe excellencies they are 
praifed for, or they have not; if they have not, 
“tis an apparent cheat and gull. Gow. of Tongue. 


3. A ftupid animal; one eafily cheated. 
Ecing fed by us you us’d us fo, 
As that ungentle guil, the cuckow bird, 
Ulcth the fparrow. Shakfpeare’s Henry tv. 
Why have vou fuffcr’d me to be imprifon’d, 
Kept ina dark houle, vifited by the pricit, 


Gu'.cery. n. f [from gull, | 


Pope. 


Po UEP EV- EA: 


GUM 


And made the moft notorious geck and zw?! 

That e’er invention plaid on. Shak/peare. 
Toat paltry ttory is untrue, 

And torg’d to cheat fuch gulls as you. Hudibras. 


Gu'tecaTcHenr. a. fa (gull and catch.) 


A ‘cheat; a man of 
catches filly people., 


Here comes my noble gullcatcher, Shalfpeare. 


trick ; one who 


Gutter. n. f (from gull.) A cheat; 


an impoftor. 


Cheat ; 
Ainfworth. 


impolture. 


Gu'L LET. £. f. [goulet, Fr. gula, Lat.] 
1. The throat; the palfage through 


which the food paffes ; the meat-plpe ; 
the wfophagus. 
l: migati be bis doom, 
One day to fing 
With gulet in dhing. Denkam. 
Many have the gullet or feeding channel which 
wave no lungs or windpipes; as tithes which 
have gills, whereby the heart is retrigerated ; 
for luch thercof as have lungs and rcipiration arc 
not witneut whizzon, as whales and cetaceous 
aninyals. Brown's Vulgar Errosrs. 
. a fmall ftream or Jake. Not in ufe. 
Nature has various tender mufeies plac’d, 
By which the artful gullet is embrac’d. Blackmore. 
The liquor in the flornach is a compound of 
that which 1s feparated from its inward coat, the 
fpittle which ts fwallowed, and the liquor which 
cifiils from the guller. Arbuthnot. 
The Euxine tea and the Mediterranean, tmall 
gullecs, if compared with the ocean, Heylin. 


To Gu'tiy. v. n. [corrupted from gwr- 


fe.) Torun with noife. 


Gu'LLYHOLE. n. f. [fom gully and hole. } 


The hole where the gutters empty them- 
felves inthe fubterraneous fewer. 


Guto'sity. n. f. [gulofus, Lat.] Greedi- 


nefs; gluttony ; voracity. 

They are very tempcrate, feldom offending 
in chriety, net erring in gu/ofity, or lupertuity of 
mcats. Brown. 
[golsen, Dutch.] To 
{wallow eagerly ; to fuck down without 
intermiffion. 

He loolens the fith, xfps it down, and fo foon 
as ever the morfe was gone wipes nis mouth. 

L’Efirange, 

I {ee the double Haggon charge their hand ; 

Sec them puft off the frotn, and guip amain; 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain, 
Gay. 


Gutp. n. /. [from the verb.] , As much 


as can be {wallowed at once. 

In deep fufpirations we take more large gulps 
of air to cool our heart, oveicharged with love 
and forrow. More. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 

And pecp above the feas, he names the fair. 
Dryden's Fables. 


GUM. n. f. (gummi, Latin. ] 
1. A vegetable fubttance differing from a 


refin, in being more vifcid and lefs fri- 
able, and generally diffolving in aqueous 
menftruums; whereas retins, being more 
fulphusous, require a Spirituous diffol- 
vent. Quincy. 
One whofe eyes, 
Albeit unufed to the meting mood, 
Drop tears as faft as the arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakfpeare’s Othello, 
He ripens fpices, fruit, and precious gum, 
Whici from remoteft regions hither come. 
Waller, 
Her maiden train, 
Who bore the vetis that holy rites require, 
Inccnfe, and od’rous gums, and cover’d fire. 


Dryden's Fabies. 
9 


Gu’NNER. 


GUN 


2. [soma, Saxon; guinme, Dutch.] The 


fic thy covering that invells and contains 
the tecth, 
The babe that milks me, 
I'd pluck my nipple from his boaclefs pume. 
Shukfpeure's Mucheth, 
Shi" untwifts a wire, and fiom her gums 


A Ict ot teeth completely comes. Swift, 


To Gum. v, a. [from the noun.} To 


clofe with gum ; to fmear with gum. 
The eyehds are apt to be gummed together 
with a vifcous humour. Mifenian's Surgery. 


Gu’msiness. n. f. [from gummy.) The 


ilate of being gummy ; accumulation of 
un. 
The tendons are involved with a great gum- 
m:nefs and colleétion of matter. Wifeman. 


Gummo'siry. n. f. [from gummous.] 


The nature of gum; gumminefs, 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and 
the clatlick fermenting particles are detained by 
their innate gummofity. Foyer, 


Gu'mmous. adj. [from gum.] OF the 


nature of gum. 

Obfervatiuns concerning Englifh amber, and 
relations about the amber of Prufiia, prove thac 
amber is not a gummou4s or refinous fubftance 
drawn out of trees by the fun’s heat, buta natural 
foil. Woodward's Natural Hilory, 


Gu'mmy. adj. [from gum.] 
1. Confilting of gum; of the nature of 


gum. 

From the utmoft end of the head branches 
there iffueth out a gummy juice, whici hangeth 
downward like a cord. Raleigh, 

Nor all the gummy florcs Arabia yields. 

Dryden's Virgil, 

How each arifing alder now appears, 

And o’er the Po diltils her gummy tears. Dryden. 


2. Productive of gum. 


The clouds 
Tine the flant light'ning ; whofe thwart flame 
driv’n down, 
Kindlesthe gammy bark of fir and pine. Milton, 


3. Overgrown with gum. 


The yawning youth, carce half awake, effays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiféi; 
Then rubs his gummy cyes, and {crubs his pate. 
Dryiter, 


GUN. n. f [Of this word there is no 


Tatisfactory etymology. Lye obferves 
that gun in Iceland fignifies battle; but 
when guns came into ufe we had no 
commerce with Iceland. May not gun 
come by gradual corruption from canne, 
ganne, gunne ? Canne is the original of 
cannon.) The general name for fire- 
arms; the intrument from which fhot 
is difcharged by fire. 
Thefe dread curies, like the fun ’gainit glafs, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 
And tux uponthytelt.  Shakfpeare’s Henry vi. 
The emperor, tmiling, faid that never emperor 
was yet fluin with a guv. Analles’ Bifory. 
The bullet fying, makes the gu recoil. 
Cleaveland, 
In vain the dart or glitt’ring (word we tanun; 
Condemn’d to perth by the flaught’ring guz. 
Granville. 


Gu’xwev. a. f. [corrupted from Gun- 


WALE. | 
n. f- [from gun.]  Carno- 


nier; he whofe employment is to mee 
nage the artillery in a ñip. 
The nimble pucacr 
With lynftock now the dev ijith cannon touches,’ 
And down goes all before him. Skak/p. Henry v. 
They flew the principal guamers, and carried 
away their artillery. Haywards 


GUS 


Gu’xyery. n. A [from gunner.] The 
{cience of artillery ; the art of managing 
cannon, 

Gu'xpowner. mf. [gun and pocrder.] 
The powder put into guns to be tired. 
‘It confifts of about fifteen paris of 
nitre, three parts of f{ulphur, and two 
of charcoal. ‘The proportions are not 
exactly kept. 

Gunpowder contitteth of three ingredients, 
faltpetre, fmal'coal, and bLrimftone. Brown. 
Burning by guaporeder frequently happens at 
fea. Wifeman 

Guxsuor.n. f. [gun and hct.) The 
reach or range of a gun; the {pace to 
which a fhot can be thrown. 

Tnofe who are come over to the royzl party 
are fuppofed to be out of gun/hot. Dryden. 


Gu'nsHot, adj, Made by the Mot of a 


un. 
The fymptoms I have tranflated to punjhar 
wounds. Wifeman. 


Gunsmitu. ne f. [gun and fmith.| A 
man whofe trade is to make guns. 
It is of particular efteem with the gunfmiths for 
ftocks. Mortimer, 
Gu'notick. n. /. [gun and flick.) The 
rammer, or fick, with which the charge 
is driven into a gun. 
Ev’n a gunjlick Aying into fame. Steuart, 
Gu'nstock.m. f. [gun and flock.] The 
wood to which the barrel of the gun is 
fixed. 


The timber is ufed for hows, pullics, fcrews, 

mills, and puaflocks Mertimer'’s Hufbandry, 
Gu'nstone. a. f. [gun and flone.] The 

fhot of cannon. They ufed formerly 
to fhoot ftones from artillery. 

Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his ball to gunflones, and his foul 
Shall Rand fore charged for the waftcful ven- 

gceance 

That thall fly with them. Shakfpeare’s Henry v. 


Gou'NWaLe, or GuNNEL, of a Ship. n. J. 
That piece of timber which reaches on 
either fide of the fhip from the half 
deck to the fore-caflle, being the upper- 
moft bend which finifheth the upper 
works of the hull in that part, and where- 
in they put the ftanchions which fupport 
the walte tree ; and this is called the 
gunwale, whether there be guns in the 
fhip or no; and the lower part of any 
port, where any ordnance are, is alfo 
termed the gunwale. Harris. 

Gurce. a. f. (gurges, Latin.} Whirl- 


pool; gulf. 
Slaiching from Eden he thall find 


The plain, whee.in a black bituminous gurge 
Pils out from under ground. Mi/ton’. Par. Lof. 

Gu'rcion. n. f. The coarfer part of 
the meal, fifted from the bran. 

Te Gu’Rcle. v, n. [gorgogliare, Ital. ] 
To fall or guh with noife, as water 
from a bottle. 

Then when a fountain’s gurgling waters play, 
They ruth to land, and end in featts the day. 
F'cpe. 
Pure gurglirg rills the lonely defert trace, 
And wafle their mufick on the favage racc. 
Young. 
GU'RNARD. ton. f. Sgournal, French.) 
GU'RNET. } A kind of fea fih. 
lf I be not Mium’d of my foldiers I am a 
fowc'd guract: I have mifus'd the king’s prefs 
daranabtly. 


To Gust. v. n. (gofclen, Dutch. ] 


Shak/peare’s Henry iv. Ge'sTABLE. adj, [gu 0, Latin. ] 


4- Turn of fancy; intelle&tual tate. 


GUS 
1. To flow or ruh out with violence: uot 
to fpring in a dimall ftreara but in a 
larger body. 
A Raof blood guA'd from the zapirg wound, 
That her gay garments itain’d witi filthy gore. 
Spernfer. 
Thecovering of thia abvfs wai broken atunder, 
and the water gauged out (hat made the deluge. 
Darnet. 
Inceffant ftreams of thin magnetick rays 
Guh from their fountains with impetuous force, 
Ineither pole,thentakeanadverie courfe. Black. 
On either hand the eujairy waters play, 
And down the rough caicade white aathing fall. 
Thomfon. 
2. To emit in a copious e/Buxion, 
The gaping wound gwja'd out a crimon fload. 
Dryden, 
Line after line my guaag eyes o’erflow, 
Led through a fad variety of wese. Pope. 
Gusu. a. f. [from the verb.} An emif- 
fion of liquor in a large quantity at 
once ; the liquor fo emitted. 
If a lung-vein be burttcd, generally atthe firf 
cough a great gu/ of blood is coughed up. Harvey. 
Gu'sseT. n. fs [goufet, Fr.] Any piece 
fewed on cloth, 11 order to ftrengthen it. 
GUST. n. f. [gonf?, French ; guflus, Lat. | 
1, Senfe of tailing. 
Dettroy all creatures for thy {port or guft, 
Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God ’s unjutt. Pope. 
2. Height of perception; height of fen- 
fual enjoyment. 
They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guf, initead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter alhes, which th’ utfended tatte 
With (pattering noife rejeed. Mi/eon’s Par, Lof. 
Where love is duty on the female fide, 
On theirs meer fenfual g/P, and fought with furly 
pride. Dryden's Fables. 
My fight, and fmell, and hearing were em- 
ploy’d, 
And all three fenfes in full gf enjoy’d. Dryden. 
3. Love ; liking. 
To kill, I grant, is fin’s extremeit gufi; 
But, in defence, by mercy "tis made jut. Shuk/p. 
Old age thall do the work of taking away buth 
the guf and comfort of them. je Fyjirange. 


We have loft, in a great meafure, the gufi and 
rehth of true happinefs. Tillot fon. 


The principal part of painting is to And what 
nature has made moft proper tu this art, and a 
chuice of it may be miade according tu the gufi 
and manner of the ancients. Dryden. 


5. [from gufler, Iflandick.] A fudden 
violent blait of wind. 

She Ied calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill’d with a fretting gu/, 
Command an argofie to ftem the waves. Shakfp. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, snd to make a noite, 
When they are fretted with the gis of heav'n, 

Shak/peare. 

Prefently come forth fwarms and volleys of 
libels, which arc the gu/?s of liberty of {peech re- 
ttrained. Bacon's Herry vit. 

As when herce northern blatts from th’ Alps 

defcend, 
From his firm roots with ftrugeling gues to rend 
An aged tturdy oak. 

Bact thay tor paffage, till a guf of wind 
Ships o’er their turces in a thining theer. Dryiter:. 

Pardon a weak diftemper’d foul that fwelis 
With fudden gujis, and inks as foon in calms, 
The {port of pafons. 

6. It is written in Spen/er vitioufly for ues, 
fports. i 

For jolly knight he feem'd, and fair did ht, 

As onc for knightly gufis and herce encounters fit. 


Spenfer. 


enhan. 


te To be taited, 


stddifon' $ Caso. R 


GUT 


This pofition informs us of a vulgar erroor, 
terming the gall bitter; whereas there is nothing 
guflable {weetcr. Harvey. 

2. Pleafant to the tafe. 

A gujlable thing, feen or fmelt, excites the 
appetite, and affećts the glands ana parts of the 
mouth. Derkam, 

GusTa'TioN. n. f [ gufo, Latin.) The 
act of talting. 

The gulict and conveying parts partake of the 
nerves of guflation, or appertaining unto fapor. 


Brown. 
Gou'stFuL. adj. [ guf and full. | Tatteful; 
well-taited. 
What he defaults from fome dry infipid fin, 
is but to make up for tome other mare euflful, 


p Decay of Piety, 
GUSTO. a. f. [ftahian.] 
t. Therelith of any thing ; the power by 


which any thing excites fenfations in the 


alate. 
Pleafant gu/ffos gratify the appetite of the lux- 
urious. Derham, 


2. Intelleétual tafte; liking. 
In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular gufio along with them. Dryden, 
Gu'sty. adj. [from guf.] Stormy; tem- 
peltuous. 
Once upon a raw and puffy day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his thores. 
Saat (peure’s Julius Cefar, 
Or whirl'd tempeftuous by the guf?y wind. 
Thonifon. 
GUT. n. /. [Autteln, German. ] 


t. The lang pipe reaching, with many 
convolutions, from the itomach to the 
vent. 

This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his 
guts in his head. Shakfp. Tro'l. and Creff. 
A vial fhould have a lay of wirc-{trings below, 
clofe to the belly, and then the ftrings of gurs 
mounted upon a bridge, that by this means the 
upper ttrings ftricken fhould make the lower 
reluund. Bacon's Natural Hifiery, 
The inteftines or guts may be inflamed by any 

acrid or potlonous fubitance taken inwardly. 
etrbuthnot on Dien 

2. The tomach; the receptacle of food: 
proverbially. 

And cramm’d them ‘till their gwts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuftard, and plum-cake. Hudib. 
Wirth falfe weights their fcrvants gurs they cheat, 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryd. 
3. Gluttony; love of gormandizing. 
Apicius, thou cid’tt on thy guts beitow 
Full ninety mitlions; yet, when this was (pent, 
Ten millions fili remain'd to thee; which thou, 
Fearing to fuffer thirft and famithment, 
In poiton’d potion drank’ tt, Hakewill. 


To Gut. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Lo evifcerate; to draw; to exenterate, 
The ftncriaen fave the mott part of their hth: 
fume ave gutted, {plitted, powdered, and dried. 
Carew’s Corntual. 
2. To plunder of contents. 
In Nero’s arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a ciime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were fent tu teize 
The rich men’s goods, and gus their palaces. 
Dryden 
Tom Brewn of facetious memory, having 
pitted a proper name of its vowels, ufed it as 
frecly as he pleafed. wtddifon, 


Gu’tratep. adj. [from gutta, Latin, 
a drop.} Befprinkled with drops; be- 
dropped. Dit 

GUTTER. n.f. [from gutius, a throat, 
Latin. ] 

1e A pallage for 


Water; 2 paflage made by 
water. : 


GUY 


a half. Moxon 
Rocks rife onc above another, and have «cep 
getters worn inthe fides of them by turrents of rain. 
ahaddicfan, 
2. A fmall longitudinal hollow. 
Jo Gu'tteR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To cut in fmall hollows. 
Tempels themielves, high (cas, and howling 
winds, 
The gutter’d racks, and congregated fands, 
Traitors entleep'd to clog the guiltlefs keels, 
As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting fafe go by > 
The divine Defdemona. Shak{p. Or hello. 
My cheeks are gueter'd with my fretting tears. 
Sandys. 

Firft in a place, by nature clofe, thcy build 

A narrow flooring, gutter’d, wail'd, and til’d. 
Dryden. 
To Gu'tte. v. n. [from gut.] To feed 
luxurioufly ; to gormandize. A low word. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in tenfe, 

Laughs at his thrift; anc, iavifh of expence, 
Quatis, crams, and guis/es in his own dctence. 
Dryden. 
To Gu'TTLE. v. a. [from gut.} To {wal- 
low. A low word. 

The fvol fpit in his poridge, to try if they’d 
hifs : they did not hits, and fo he gurtied them up, 
and {calded his chops. L’ Ffirange. 

GU’TTLER. n. f. [from gutile.] A greedy 
eater. 

Gu tru ous. adj. [from guttula, Latin. ] 
In the form of a {mall drop. 

Ice is plain upon the turface of the water, but 
round in hail, which is alfo a glaciation, and 
figured in its gultulcus Cef(cent from the air. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

GUTTURAL. adj. { gutturalis, Latin. | 

Pronounced in the throat; belonging to 
the throat. 

The Hebrews have affigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural Bacon. 

In attempting to pronounce the nafals, and 
fome of the vowels fpiritally, the throat 1s 
brought to labour, and makesthat which we call 
a guttural pronunciation. Helder. 

GU'TTURALNESS. n. f. [from guttural. | 
The quality of being guttural. Dia. 

Gutwort. n. f: [gut and wort.) An 
herb. 

Guy. n. f. [from guide.] A rope ufed to 
lift any thing into the fhip. Skinner. 


- 


H 


Is in Englith, as in other languages, 
F a note of afpiration, founded only 
by a flrong emifñon of the breath, with- 
out any conformation of the organs of 
fpcech, and is therefore by many gram- 
marians accounted no letter. The 4 tn 
Englih is fcarcely ever mute at the 
beginning of a word, or where it im- 
mediately precedes a vowel; as bouje, 


behaviour: where it is followed by a 
Vow, I. 


GYN 


Thefe gutter tiles are in length ten inches andj Jo GU'ZZLE., v. n. [from gut, or guf, 


tu gultley or guftte.] To gormandize; 
to feed imimoderately ; to {wallow any 
liquor grecdily, 

Well feafon'd howls the gofip’s fpirits raife, 
Who while the puzz/es chats the dodtor’s praire, 


Ra ommon. 

They fell to lapping and guzzling, till they 

burit themiclves. L' Fftrange. 
No more her care thall All the holluweray, 

To fat tre guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 


Gay. 

To Gu'27Le. v. a. To fwallow with im- 

moderate guit. 

The Pylian king 

Was longeft liv’d of any two-legs’d thing, 

Sull guzzling mutt of wine. Dryden, 
Gu zzvek.a./. [from guzzle.] A gorman- 

dizer; an immoderate eater or drinker. 


GYBE. a /. [See Gize.) A {neer; ataunt; 
a farcafm. 
Ready ing ybes, quick anfwer'd, faucy, and as 
quarrellous as the weazel. Shudfpeare’s Cymb-line, 
To GYBE. v. n. To {neers to taunt. 
The vulgar yield an open cat, 
And common courticrs love to gy5e and feer. 
Spenfer. 
GYmNa’sTICALLY. adv. [from gymnaflick. } 
Athletically; fitly for ttrong exercife. 
Such as with agility and vigour are not g ymnaf- 
tically compofed, nor actively ufe thofe parts, 
Brown, 
GYMNA'STICK. adj. [yvprasixi; rym- 
naflique, French. ] Pertaining to athletick 
exercife; confiliing of leaping, wreftling, 
running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 
The Cretans wilely forbid their fervants g ym- 
naflicks as well as arms; and yet your modern 
footmen exercite themfelves daily, whilft their 
eneivated lords are foftly tolling in their chariots. 
Ar butknot. 
GY'MNICK. adj. [yvunxt:; gyninigque, Fr.) 
Such as practife the athletick or gym- 
naftick exercifes. 
Have they not fword-players, andev’ry fort 
Of g ymnick aititts, wreftlers, riders, runners ? 
Milton. 
GyMNOSPE’RMOUS. adj. [50m@- and 


ozięua.) Having the feeds naked, 


Gy'necocracy. n. /. [yercixoxeatia 3 
gynececratice, French.) Petticoat govern- 
ment; female power. 


H 


Hiei 


confonant it has no found, according 

to the prefent pronunciation: but an- 

ciently, as now in Scotland, it made 

the fyllable guttural ; as right, bought. 
Ha. mierje@. (ha, Latin. ] 


1, An expreffion of wonder, furprife, fud- 
den gueition, or fudden exertion. 
You fhall look fairer ere [ give or hazard : 
Whar fays the golden chei? Aa! le: me iee. 
Shat /peare. 


GY V 


IGYRrA'TION. n. f [gyro, Latin.] The 
act of turning any thing about. 

This cruvium attenuateth and impelleth the 
neighbour air, which, rcturning home, in a 
ylation carrictin with it the obvious bodies inte 
the electrick. Brown. 

(f a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a 
circle with gyratioa:, continually repeated, the 
whole circle will appear like fire; the rcaʻon of 
which is, that the (éntation of the coal in the 
feveral places of that circle remains impreffid on 
the tenforiuin, until the coal return again to tue 
fame place. Newton, 


GYRE. n. (gyrus, Latin.} A cirele 
defcribed by any thing moving in an 
orbit. r 

Ne thenceforth lis approved fkill to ward, . æ 
Or ftiike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre, 
Remember'd he; ne car’d for his fate guard, 
But rudely rag’d. Sper. 

Dues the wild haggard tow'r into the thy, 

And to the fouth by thy direction fly ? 

Or eagle in her g yres the clouds embrace? Sandys, 
He fathion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In wreftlefs g zres about the arctic pole. Sandys. 

Quick and muie quick he fpins in giddy g yresy 
Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. 

Dry:tea, 

Gy’RED. adj. Falling in rings. 

Hamlet, with his duublet all unbrac'd, 

No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe 
Ungarter'd, and down g wed to his ankle. 
SA il peare. 


Gyves. n. f. [gevyn, Welth.] Fetters; 
chains for the legs. 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, Ts if 
they had g yz'es on. Saakfpeare. 
And knowing this, fhould I yet ftay, 
Like fuch as blow away their lives, 
And never will redeem a day, 
Enamour'd of their golden gyves? Ber Sonfon. 
The poor prifoners, buldly ftarting up, break 
off their chains and g yves. Krolles. 
Gyves and the mill hadtam’d thec. Milton, 
But Telamon rufh’d in, and hap’d to mect 
A cifing root, that held his faften’d feet; 
So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden g yves untound. 
Dryden, 


To GyvE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

fetter; to hackle; to enchain; to en{nare. 

With as little a web as this, will I enfnare 

as great a fly as Cafio. Ay, fmile upon ker, 
do. I wall gyve thce in thine own courtfhip. 

Shak/peare’s Ochelio, 


H A 


Ha! what are thou! thou horrid ieadiets 
trunk ! 


Itismy Haftings! Rouri Fane Shore. 


2. An expreffion of laughter. Ufed with 
reduplication. 
He faith among the trumpets 4a, 4a, and ke 
tniclleth the battle afar off. Fos. 
Ha, ha, ’tis what io long I wifh'd and vow’d; 
Qur plots and dclusons 
Have wrought fuch confufions, 
That the monarch’: a Dave to the crown. Dipit. 


4 
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HAB 


Haak. n.f. A fih. Ainfworth;: 
HABEAS CORPUS, [Latia. } ‘A writ, 
the which, a man indicted of fome tref- 
pafs, being laid in prifon for the fame, 
may have out of the King’s Bench, 
thereby to remove himfelf thither at his 
own coh, and to anfwer the caufe there. 
Cowell. 
Haserpa’swer. n. f. [This word is in- 
genioufly deduced by Minfhew from 
habt thr dafs, German, have you this, 
the expreffion of a fhopkeeper offering 
his wares to fale.) One who fells {mall 
wares; a pedlar. 
Becaule thefe cunning men are like Auberdafhers 
of fmall wares, it is not amifs to fet forth their 


fhop Bacon. 
A haberda/her who was the oracle of the coffec 


houfe, declared his opinion. atddifon, 
Ha'neRDINE. nf A dried falt cod. 
Ainfworth, ' 


Ha'penGzon. n. f. [haubergeon, French; 
halbergium, low Lat.] Armour to cover 
the neck and breaft ; breaftplate ; neck- 
piece ; gorget. 

And halbert fome, and fome a Aabergion : 
So every onein arms was quickly dight. Fairfax. 
The fhot let Ay, and graving 
Upon his fhoulder, in the pafing, 
Lodg’d m Magnano’s brafs Aabergcon. Hudib. 


Hasi’uiment. n. f. [Aabiliment, French.) 
Drefs ; clothes; garment. 
He the faireft Una found, 
Strange lady, in fo trange Aabsliment, 
Teaching the fatyres. Fairy Queen. 
My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 
Of which if you fhould here disfurnith me, 
You take the fum and fubftance that I have. 
Shakfpeare 
The clergy fhould content themfelves with 
wearing gownseand other Awbi/iments of Irifh dra- 
perv. Swift. 
To HABI'LITATE. v. n. [habiliter, Fr.) 


To qualify ; to entitle. Not in ufe. 

Divers perfons in the houle of commons were 
strainted, aud thercby not legal, nor abilitate to 
ferve in parliament, being ditabled in the highetft 
degice. Bacon 

Hasrerra’ tion. n. f. [from habilstate. | 
Qualification. 

The things are but Aahi/itations towards arms ; 
and what is Aabilitation, without intention and 
act ? Bacon. 

Hasrtity n. f. (Aabilite, French.) Fa- 
cu y; power: now ability. 

Ha‘sit. n. f. [habilus, Latin, ] 

1. State of any thing: as, habit of body. 


2. Drefs; aceoutrement; garment. 
I fhifted 
Into a madman’s rags, t’affume a femblance 
he very dogs difdain’d; and in this hare? 
Met I my father. Shakf[peare’s King Lear. 
If vou have any junice, any pity 3 
l; ye be any thing but churchmen’s habits. 
Shakfpeare. 
Both the poets being dreffed inthe fame Englih 
hastit, Rory compared with ftory, judgment may 
ne made betwixt them. Dryden. 
The (cenes are old, the Aabits are the fame 
We wore lift year. Dryden. 
Changes there are in veins of wit, like thore of 
bah:ts, or ether modes. Tenple. 
Tacre are among the Statues feveral of Venus, 
19 clitferent Aa/its. Addifen on Italy. 
The clergy are the only fet of men who wear 
2 ciltiné Audit from otners, Swift. 
Habit isa power or anility in man of 
doing any thing, when it has been ac- 
quired by frequent doing the Jame thing, 
Locke. 


| 


~~ 


4. Cuftom ; inveterate ufe. 


|= 
| 
| 
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HAB 


He hath a better bad Audit of frowning than 
the count palatine. Shakfpeare. 


The laft fatal icp is, by frequent repetition of 
the finful act, to continue and perfiit in it, tll at 
length it fettles into a fixed contrmed Aahie ot 
fin; which being that wnich the apoitle calis the 
finithing of fn, ends certainly ia ccath; death 
not only as to merit, but alfo as to actual inflic- 
tion. South. 

No civil broils have finee his death arofe, 

But faction now by habit dues obey ; 

And wars have that refpect for his repofe, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. 
Dryden, 

The force of education is fo great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners ot the young into 
what hape we pleafe, and give the imprethons of 
fuch Aabits as fhall ever afterwards remain. Atterd. 

Te Ha'sit. v. a. (fromthe noun.) To 
drefs; to accoutre ; to array. 

Prefent yourfelf and your fair princes 
Befure Leontes : 

She thall be Aubited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Shakfp. Winter's Tale. 

Having called to his memory fir George Vil- 
liers, and the cloaths he ufed to wear, in which at 
that time he feemed tu be Aabited, he thought 
him to be that perfon. Clarendon. 

They Aab:ted themfelves like thofe rural deities, 
and imitated them in their ruftick dances, Dryd. 


HA’BITABLE. adj. [ habitable, French; 
habitabilis, Latin.] Capable of being 
dwelt in; capable of fultaining human 
creatures. 

By means of our folitary fituation, we know 
well moft part of the Aabstuble world, and we 
ourfelves unknown. Bacon: 

That was her torrid and inflaming time; 

This is her Aabitable tropique clime. Donne. 
Thc torrid zone is now found fabitable. Cowley. 
Look round the Aabıtuble world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it purfue. 

Dryden, 

HA'BITABLENESS. n. f. [from habitable. | 
Capacity of being dwelt in. 

The cutting of the equinoctial line decides that 
controverty of the habstablencfs of the torrid 
zone. More. 

Thofe ancient preblems of the fpherical round- 
nefs of theearth, the being of antipudes, and of 
the Aabitublenefs of the torrid zone, are abun 
dantiy demonftratcd. 


Ha‘piTANce, n. f. 
Dwelling ; abode. 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 
That herein defart haf thine ab tance ? 
And thefe rich heaps of weaith da't hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her right ufance. 
Spenjer’s Fairy Quecn, 
Ha’srrant. n.f. (Aabtiant, French; Aa- 
bitans, Latin. ] Dweller; one that lives 
in any place; inhabitant. 
Not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious; but tothe earth’s habitant. Milton 
Powers celettial tu each other's view 
Stand Aill confett, though diftant far they lie, 
Or kubitants of earth, or fea, or thy. Pope. 


HABITA'TION. n. f. (habitation, French ; 
habitatio, latin. } 


1, The ftate of a place receiving dwellers. 
Amplitude almott immenfe, witn ftars 

Numerous, and evcry ftar perhaps a world 

Of deftin’d Aabsration. Milton. 

. AG of inhabiting; ftate of dwelling. 

Palaces, 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Diffulve to heaps of ruins. Denham. 
Rocks and mountains, which in the firt ages 

were high and craggy, and confequently then in- 

convenient for habitation, were by continual de- 

terration brought tu a lower pitch. Woodward. 


. Place of abode; dwelling. 


Ray. 
[Auditatio, Latin. ] 


HAB 


Wifdom, to the end the might fave many, 
built her houfe of that nature which is common 
unto all; the made not this or that man her Aa- 
brtatior, but dwelt in us. Hooker. 

God oft deicends to vifit men 
Unfeen, and through their Aahitations walks 
To mark their doings. Milton, 
HABITATOR, n.f. [Latin] Dweller; 
inhabitant. 

The fun’s prefence is more continucd unto the 
northern inhabitants; and the longeit day in Can- 
cer is longer unto us than that in Capricorn unto 
the fouthern Aabitatars. Brown, 

Hasituar. adi. (habituel, from habit, 
French.] Cultomary ; accuflomed ; in- 
veterate ; eltablifhed by frequent repe- 


tition. It is ufed for both good and ill. 
Sin, there in pow’r before 

Once actual; now in cody, and to dwell 

Habitua! habitant Milton. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of 

certain ruses and maaiins. South. 
By lcngth of time 
The fcurf is worn away of 
crune: 
No fpceck is left of their abitual Rains ; 
But the pure ether of the foul remains. Dryder, 

’Tis impofhible to become an able artift, with- 
out making your art Aabitual to yeu. Dryden. 

Hani'tuatry. adv. [from Aabitual.] 
Cuftomarily ; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind fandctify 
our natures, and render us Audstwa:'y holy. 
Atterbury. 
To Hasr'tuate. v. a. [Aabituer, Fr.] 
To accuftom ; to ufe one’s felf by fre- 
quent repetition ; with fo. 

Men are firft corrupted hy bad counfel and 
company, and next thcy habituate themfelves to 
their vicions practices. Tillot for. 

Such as live ina rarer air are habituated to the 
exercife of a greater mufculur ftrength. Arbuthnet, 

Ha'situpe. n. f. [Aabitudo, Latin; ha- 
bitude, French. ] 

t. Relation; refpet; fate with regard 
to fomething elfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nat.ons 
from he vicinity or Aabitude they hold unto 
the fun. Brown, 

The will of Gad is like a ftrcight unalterable 
rule, but the various comportments of the creature, 
either thwarting tnis rule, or holding conformity 
to it, occafions feveral Aabitudes of tms rule unto 
it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It refults from the very nature of things, as 
they ftand in fuch a certain habitude, or relation 
to onc another. South. 

As by the objeđtivc part of perfe& happinefs we 
underitand that whichis bett and lait, and to 
which all other things are to be referred, fo by 
the formal part muft be undeiftood the beft and 
ja Aadsiuce of man toward that bett object. 


each committed 


Norris. 
In all the Żabitu.les of life, 
The friend, the miftrefs, and the wife, 
Varicty we Rill purfue. Swift. 


2. Familiarity ; converfe; frequent in- 
tercourfe. 
His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts, 
W us fuch dead authors could not give ; 
But Aedbitudes with thofe who live. Dryden. 
To write well, one mult have frequent Aubi- 
tudes with the beit company. 
3. Long cultum; habit; inveterate ufe. 
This is more properly babit. 
Mankind is willing to continue in a pleafing 
error, itrengthened by a ‘ong Aabitude. Dryden. 
Thy ear, inui’d to charitable founds, 
And pitying love, muft fecl the hateful wounes 
Of jeit obfcene, and vulgar ribaldiy, 
The ill-bred qucftion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by long habitude from bad to worfe : 
Mutt hear inc frequent cath, the dueful curfe. 
Prior, 


HAC 


4. The power of doing any thing acquired 
by frequent repetition. 

It is impoffible to gain an cxadt habitude with- 
out an infinite number of acts and perpetual 
practice. Dryden. 

Ha'snaB. adv. [Lap ne hap, or nap; as 
woula nouldy or ne would; will atl, or 
ne will; that is, let it happen or not.) 
At random; at the mercy of chance; 
without any rule or certainty of effect. 

He circics draws, and fuaire», 
With cyphers, altral characters, 
Then locks 'em o'er to underttand ’em, 
Although fet down Agbuad at random. Undid 


To HACK. v. a. [hiccan, Saxon ; backen, 
Dutch ; Luchen, French ; from acare, an 
axe, Saxon. | 

t. To cut into fmall picces; to chap; to 
cut flightly with frequent blows; to 
mangle with unikilful blows. It bears 
commonly fome notion of contempt or 
malignity. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no 
ene picce wanting, though Aacked in fume places, 
bewraying fome fight not long fince pulled. 

Sidney. 

Woat a fave art thou, to duck thy [word as 
thou halt done, and fay it was in Aight! Shakf. 

Richard the fecond here was Auca’d to death, 

Shakfpeare. 

Pil fight tll from my bones my fem be Aacke. 

Ny Shak/peare. 

One flourifhing branch of his moft royal root 
Is kuckt down, and his fummer leaves all faded, 
By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axc. 

Shakfpeare, 

Burn me, ack me, hew me into pieces. 

Dryden. 

Not the Aack’d helmet, nor the duty fcld, 

But purple vefts, and flow’1y garlands pleafe. 
Addifon. 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy priettly ftall, 

Meek modern faith to murder, tack, and mawl. 
Pope. 

2. To fpeak unreadily, or with hefitation. 

Difarm them, and lct them qucition ; let tiem 
keep their limbs whole, and azk our Enylith. 

Shakfpeare. 

Jo HACK. v. n. To hackney; to turn 
hackney or proftitute. 

Ha’ckre. a. f Raw filk; any flimfy 
fubitance unipun. 

Take the Auckle of a cock, or capon’s neck, or 
a plover’s top: take off one fide of the feather, 
and then take the hackle filk, gold or flyver thread, 
and make thele fa at the bentof the kouk. 

J) uinn’ s vingler, 


To HA'CKLE. v.a. To drefs flax. 


Ha’cxney. n. f. [bucknat, Welln; backe- 
neye, Teutonick; baguenec, French. | 

1. A pacing horfe. 

2. A hired horfe; hired horfes being 
ufually taught to pace, or recommended 
as good pacers. 

Lignt and lewd perfons were as cafily fuborned 
to make an afhdavit for money, as pott-horfes 
and Aackacys arc taken to hire. Bucon. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag, 
luquet of you came hither poft. 

3. Ahireling; a proftitute. 

Three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative and Aackney tongue. 
Kefcommon., 


lZanmer. 


Hudibras. 


That is no more than everv lover 
Does for his Aackney lady fuffer. Hudibras. 

Shall cach tpurgall’d Aackney of the day, 
Or cach new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows. 


th Pope. 
4. Any thing let out for hire. 


TAG 


A wit can fiudy inthe ftrects; 
Not quite fo well, hawever, as one ought ; 
A hackney coach may chance to fpoil a thought. 
Pope. 
5. Much ufed; common. 
Thefe notions voung ftudents in phyfick derive 
from their Auckuey authors. Harvey. 
Jo Ma’cxNeEY. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To praétife in one thing; to accuftom, 
as to the road. 
He is long 4ecdacy’d in the ways of men. 
Shak Meare. 
Ha'cqueton. a. f. [Aaquet, old French, 
a little horfe.] Some piece of armour. 
You may fec the very tathion of the Trith 
hatemap i his jong holc, riding thoes of 
caftly cordwain, his Aacquetoty and bis haber- 
geon. Spenjer’s Stare of Ireland 
Hav, The preterit and part. pall. of have. 
i Aad better, you Aad better, &e. means 
the fame as, it would be better for me or 
you; or, it evould be more eligibles it is 
always ufed potentially, not indicatively: 
nor is ave ever ufed to that import. 
We fay likewile, at bad been better or 
more. ° 
I Aad rather be a country fervant maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition, Shak/p. 
Hadwe not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our caufe ? Addifon. 


Ha’nvock. n. f. [hadot, French.] A fea 
fith of the cod kind, but fimall. 

The coatt is plentifully flored with pilchards, 

herrings; and Aaddocks. Carew, 


Harr. n. f- [hepe, Saxon; beft, Dutch; 
from To have or hold.| A handle ; that 
part of any initrument that is taken into 
the hand. 

This brandifh’d dagger 
I'll bury to the 4a/¢ in her fair breat. Dryden. 
Thefe extremities of the joints are the Aufts 
and handles of the members, Dryden. 
A needle is a fimple body, being only made of 
fteel; but a fword is a compound, becaute its 
haft or handle is made of materials different 
from the blide. Watts’ Logick. 

To. Harr. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 

fet in a haft. Ainfworth, 


HAG. n. /. [hezerre, a goblin, Saxon; 
Acckle, a witch, Dutch. } 


1. A fury; a fhe-monfter. 
Thus fpuke th’ impatient prince, and made a 
paule ; 
His foul ugs rais’d their heads, and clapt their 
hands ; 
And ail the powers of hell, in full applaufe, 
Flowith’d their tnekes, and tolt their Haming 
brands. Crijkaw, 
2. A witch; an enchantrefs. 
Out of my dovr, you witch! you Aag, you 
baggage, you poulcat, yourunnion. Shad/peare. 
3. An old ugly woman. 
Such affeétations may become the young ; 
But thou old ug of threefcore years and three, 
Is bewing of thy parts in Greek for thee? 
Dryden. 
To Hac. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To tor- 
ment; to harafs with vain terrour. 
That makes them in the dark fec vilions, 
And ag themfelves with apparitions. Hudib, 
How are fuperftitious men Aagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, talcs, and vifions ! 
L' Eftrange. 
Ha'carb. adj. [ hagard, French. } 
1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. 
As hagard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 
His weary pounces all in vain doth fpend, 
To trufs the prey too hesvy for his flight. 
Fairy Queen. 


WAT 


She's tou difdainful ; 
l know her fpirits are as coy and wild, 
Ashugard as the tuck. Stakipeare, 
2: (bager, Germai ] Lean; rugged ; 
perhaps, ugly. To this fenfe 1 have 
put the following paffaye; for the au- 
thor ought to have written hagard. 

A hagged canion of a wolf, and a joliy fort at 
dog, with good flefh upua’s back, fell into coni- 
pany together. I’ Effrange. 

3. Deformed with pafon; wildly difur- 
dered. 

Fearful befides of what in fight had pafs’d, 
llis hands and degard eyes to heav'n he caf. 

Dryden, 
Where are the confcious looks, the facc now 
pale, 
Now flufhing red, the down-c hagard eves, 
Or Axt on carth, or flowly rais’d | Smith, 
Ha'GGarp, n. 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 
I will be marvicd to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days pals, which has «s long lov’d me 
As L have low’d this proud difdainful 4aggard. 
x Shukfpeare. 
2. A fpecies of hawk. 

Daes thc wile haggard tow’r into the iky, 
And to the fouth by thy direétion Ay? Sundys. 

I enlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation of 
the aires, the brancher, the ramiflt hawk, and 
the hageard, Walton. 

3. A hag. So Garth has ufed it for waat 
of underflanding it. 

Beneath the gloomy cover of an yew, 

Ina dark grot, the baleful Zaggerd lav, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 
Garth, 
Ha’GGarDLy. adv. [from Aaggard,] De- 
formedly ; uglily. 

For her the rich Arabia {weats her gum ; 

And precious oils from diftant Indies come, 
How Aaggard!y foe’er the looks at home. Dryd. 

Ha’ccess. n. f. [from bog or hack.) A 
mafs of meat, generally pork chopped, 
and enclofed in a membrane. In Scot- 
land it is commonly made in a fheep’s 
maw of the entrails of the fame animal, 
cut fmall, with fuet and fpices. 

Ha’cotsu. adj. [from hag.) Of the na- 
ture of a hag; deformed; horrid. 

But on us both did AaggiA age iteal on, 

And wore us out of a&. Shak{peare, 
To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted fron 

hackle or hack.) To cut; to chop; to 

mangle: always in a bad fenfe. 

Suffulk firtt died, and York all Aagg/cd o'er 
Comcs to him where in gore he luy intlcep’d. 

Shakfpcare, 
To Ha'ccre. v.n. To be tedious ina 
bargain ; to be long in coming to the 
price. 
Ha’ccrer. n. fa [from haggle. ] 
1. One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
HA'GIOGRAPHER. n. f. [ayd-and yedpx. ] 
A holy writer. 

The Jews divide the holy fcriptures of the old 
teftament into the law, the prophets, and tre 
hagisgrapkers. 

Han. interjed. An exprefion of fudden 
effort. 

Her coats tuck’d up, and ali her motiong 

juĝ, 
She flamps, and then cries ah ! at ev'ry thiug, 


D'vden. 
HAIL. n.f. (bagel, Saxon.] Drops uf 
rain frozen in their falling. Locke, 


Thunder mix'd with ai’, 
Hail mix'd with hre, muft rend th’ Egyptian thy, 
Aitton, 


532 


H A I 
To Hair. v ne To pour down hail. 


My people fha!l dwell in a peacea le habitation 
when it thall 4u:/, coming down on the fuiett 


Ifaiah. 
Hair. interj. [hæl, health, Saxon: hail, 
therefore, is the fame as falve of the 
Latins, er vy: Of the Greeks, health 
be to you. ] A term of falutation now 
ufed only in poetry ; health be to you. 
It is ufed likewife to things inanimate. 
Hail, hail, brave friend ! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
Shak/peare, 
Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 
Tt does not look as it would have a haz, 
Or health wifh’d iu it, as un other morns. 
Ben Fonfon, 
The ange’ 4ail 
Beftow’d, the holy talutation us’d 
Long after to blett Mary, fecond Eve, 
Farewell, happy ħelds, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Aai/ horrors! hail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundeĝ hell 
Receive thy new poffeffur ! Milton. 

All kail, ‘he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love; 

Once frit af men below now Arit of birds ae 
Dryden, 
Ha:!to the fun! from whofe returning light 
The cheerful foldicr’s arms new luftre take. 
Rowe. 
Jo Hair. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
falute ; to call to. 

A galley drawing near unto the fhorc, was 
hailed by a Turg, accompanied with a troop of 
horfemen. : Knolles. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your 

breat, 
And Aail me thrice to everlaiing reft. 


Milton. 


Drydems 
Ha'iLsHor. n. /. [hail and fhot.} Small 
fhot fcattered like hail. 
The mafter of the artillery did vifit them 


fharply with murdering AailAzt, from the pieces 
mounted towards the top uf the hill. Hayward, 


Harstone. n. f. [bail and flone.] A 
particle or fingle ball of hail. 
You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or Aaifone in the fun. Shakfpeare, 
Hard Aai/fonzs lie not thicker on the plain, 
Norfhaken oaks fuch thow’rs of acorns rain. Dryd 


Ha'iry. adj. [from hail] Confifting of 
hail. 
From whole dark womb a rattling tempeft 
pours, 
Which the cold north congeals to A:2//y fhowers. 
Pape. 
HALR ane. nE masa. | 
1. One of the common teguments of the 
body. [tis to be found upon all the 
parts of the body, except the foles of 
the feet and palms of the hands. When 
we examine the hairs witha microfcope, 
we find that they have each a round 
bulbous root, which hes pretty deep in 
the ikir, and which draws their nourifh- 
ment from the furrounding humours : 
that each hair confitts of five or fix 
others, wrapt up in a common tegn- 
ment or tube. ‘hey grow as the nails 
do, each part near the root thrufting 
forward that which is immediately above 
it, and not by any liquor running along 
the hatr in tubes, as plants grow. 
Qui [Noe 
My feece of woolly hair uncurls. S 
Sill tne difference of Hair only, on the fkin, 
be a mark of a diferent internal cunltitution bc- 
tween a changeling and a drill? Leche. 


2. A fingit bair. 


HEARE 


Naughty lady, 
Tlefe hairs which thou do’ ft ravifh from my chin, 
Will qaicken and accufe thee. Shak{peare. 
Much is bieedingi 
Which, like the courler's uir, hath yet but life, 
And not a ferpent’s poifun. Shukfpeare. 
3. Any thing proverbially fnall. 
i thou tak’ tt more 
Or Icfs than juit a pound; if the fcale tum 
But in the eftimatiun of a Ausr, 
Thou dictt. Shutfp. Merce. of Venice. 

He judges tua Auir of litle indecencies, and 
knows better than any man wnat is not to 
be written. Dryden, 

4. Courfe ; order; grain; the hair falling 
in a certain direétion. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo- 
dies : if you fhould fight, you go againft the #air 
of your profeffiun. Shakfpeare. 

Harper. n. f. A flower; the hyacinth. 

Ha‘IRBRAINED. adj. [ ete fhould rather 
be written Sarecbrained, unconftant, un- 
fettled, wild as a bare.] Wild; irregu- 
lar; unfteady. 

Lert ’s leave this town; for they are Aairbrain’d 

flaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. 
Shukfpeare. 
Ha’tREREADTH. n. f. [hair and breaath. | 
A very {mall diftance ; the diameter of 
a hatr. 

Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could 

flisg ftones at an fasrbreadth, and not mils. 
Judges. 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances, ae 

Of moving accidents by flood and held ; 
OF hatrbreadth "capes in th’ imminent deadly 
breach. Shak/peare 
Ha'ircLoTH. n. f. [hair and cloth.| Stuff 
made of hair, very rough and prickly,. 
worn fometimes in mortification. 

Ii is coumpofed of reeds and parts of plants 
Woven together, like a piece of Aatcista, Grew. 

Harrta’ce. n. f. [kair and face.] [he 
fillet with which women tie np their hair. 

Some worms are commonly refembled to a wo- 
man’s Aairlace or fillet, thence calicd tenia. 


Harveya 
Trt Molly happens to be carelefs, 
And but neztleéts to warm ter farrlace, 
She gets a cold as fure as death. Swift. 


Ha'rrzess. adj. [from hair.] Wantiug 
hair. 
Whitebeards have arm’d their thin and Aasrlefs 
fca!ps 
Againft thy majefty. Si: akfpeare 
Ha'rriness. n. / [from hairy.) Th: 
flate of being covered with hair, or 
abounding with bair. 
TA IRY. pie. [from fair. } 
. Overgrown with hair; covered with hair. 
She his Aairy temples then had rounded 
Wirth coronet of Aowers. Stabfpeare. 
Children are not Aa‘ry, for that their dkins are 
more perfpirable. 
2. Confilting of hair. 
Storms have fhed 
From vines the Auiry honours of their head. 


Dryden. 
Haxe. a. f. A kind of fiih. 


The coait is Rurcd with mackrel and Aake. 


Carew 
HA'KOT, nu. f. [from hake.] A kind of 
fif. Ainfworth. 


Tar, in local names, 1s derived Jike e7 
from the Saxon healie, i. e. a hall, a 
P In Gotwek alb eot a 
temple, or any other famous building. 

Giefews Camden. 

HA'LBERD. n. f [Aalebiacle, French; 


hallebarde, Dutch, {rom barde, an axe, 


Bacon.. 


HAL 


ard hale, a court, halberds being the 
common weapons of guzrds.] A battle- 
axe fixed to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my break. 
Shakfpeare, 
Our halber:ls did fhut uphis paflage.  S4ah/o. 
Four knaves in garbs tuceinét, a truy Land, 
Caps on their heads, and halber, is in their ich 
Diaw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 
Ha'LBERDIER. n. f. [halberdier, French, 
trom þalberd.]} One who is armed Sai 
a halberd. 


Thc duchefs appointed him a guard of thirty 
haiberdeers, in a WRT of murrey and blue, to at- 
tend his pei fon. Bacon, 

The king had only His halberdeers, and fewer of 
them than ufed to go wita him Clarendon, 


AFLG YO NE na. He [balcyo, Latin.] A 
bird, of which itis faid that fhe breeds 
in the fea, and that there is always a 
calm during her incubation. 

Such fmiiing rogucs, as theie, footh ev'ry 
palon, 
Bring oil to fre, fnow to their colder moods; 
Renegc, afirm, and turn their Auleyon beaks 
With ev’ry galc and vary oftheir matters. Shak, 
A midit our arms as quiet you fhall be, 
As halcyons brooding on a winter ica. Drycteg, 
Ha'tcyon. ad, [from the noun.] Pla- 


cid; quiet; itil; peaceful. 

When gicat Augultus made 
Ceulc, 

His Au/cyow cays brought forth the ts of peace. 

Denham, 

No man can expeét eternal ferenity ard /a/- 

cyon days iom fo incoumperent and partial a caufe, 

as the conftunct courfe of the fun in tue equinodtial 


war’s tempeft 


circle. Bertley, 
Hate. adj. [This fhould rather be written 
hail, from hel, health.) Healthy ; 


found ; hearty ; well complexioned. 
My teely (heep ike weil below, 
For they been Aule enough I trow, 
Andliken their abode. Spenfer, 
Some of thefe wife partizans concludee the 
government had hired two or three hundred ale 
men, to be pinioned, if not executed, as the pre- 
tended captives. Addijen, 
His fiumach too begins to fail ; 
Lait vear we thought him rong and żale, 
But now he ’s quite another thing : 
I with he may bold out ‘ull {pring. Swift, 
To Hare. v. a. [halen, Dutch; kair, 
French.] To drag by force ; to pull 
violently and rudely. 
Fly to your houfe ; 
The plebeians have gut your fellow tribune, 
Ard dale him up and down. Shakfpeare. 
Aly third comtort, 
Starr'd moft unlucxily, is from my breaft 
Hard out to murder. Sh.zk fpeare. 
Give diligence that thou mayef be delivered 
from him, leit he Żale thee to the judge. Liric. 
He by the neck hath 4a/'cd/, in pieces cut, 
And fet me as a mark on every butt. Sancy's. 
Thither by harpy-footed furies Au:’d, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought. Milian, 
Tnis finittrous gravity is drawn that way by the 
great artery, which then fubfidcth, and haleth the 
heart unto it Brown. 
Who would not be di‘gufed, with any recrea- 
tion, in itfelf indiferent, it he fhould with tlows 
be kuled to it when he bat! no mind ? Locke. 
In all the tumults at Rome, though the peo- 
ple pracecded fometimes to pull and Aale one 
another about, yet no blood was drawn, “till the 
time of the Gracchi. Swift, 


Hater. n. f. [from bale.] He who pulls 


und hales. 

HALF. n. / plural halves. [healy, Sax, 
and all the Teutonick dialects. 
often not sounded. } 


The Jis. 


HAL 


1. A moiety; one part of two; an equal 
part. 
An half acre of land. 1 Samuel. 
Many might go tu heaven with Aa/f the labour 
they gato hell, if they would venture their in- 
duftry the right way. Ben fonfon, 
Well choten fricendthtp, the moft noble 
Of virtues all our joys maxcs double, 


HAL 


1, The moon in its appearance when at 
half increafe or decreafe. 
2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 
See how in warhke mutter they appear, 
Inthombs and wedges, and Aalf-moons and wings. 
Milton. 


Hacr-penny. a. f. plural balf-pence. (half 


find into alves divides our trouble. Derkam and penny.) 
Or what but riches is there known 1. A copper coin, of which two make a 
Which man can folely call his own ; penny 
In which no creature goes his half, B f 
: 4 dol ft 2 i 1 
Valefs it be to tquint and laugh ? Hadibras. eee eles a r noice atom 


lcagues, and fold it for three half pence Shakfp. 

Uthank you; and fure, dear friend, my thanks 

are ton dear of a Aulf-penny, Shukfpeare, 

He cheats for hutf-pence, and he doffs tis coat 

To fave a farthing in a ferrybuat. Dryden, 

Never admit tnis pernicious cuin, no not fo 

much as one fingle Aalf-penny. Swift. 

2. It has the force of an adje&tive con- 

joined with any thing of which it de- 
notes the price. 


No mortal tongue can Aa/f the beauty tell; 
For aone but hands divine could wok fo well 
Dryden, 
Of our manufacture foreign markets tok off 
one Au/f, and the other half were confumed 
amongit ourfelves. Loze 
The council 1s made up Aa/f out of the noble 
familics, and Aa/f outof the plebeian.  ctddsfon. 
Half the mifery of life might be exting athe: 
would men al.eviate the general curfe by mutus 


compatflion. s adda jon There thall be in England feven half-penny 
Her beauty in thy fofter kalf i loave: tuld fer a penny. Shakjpeare 
Bury'd and lolt, fhe ought to grieve. Prior. You will wunder how Wood could get his ma- 


Natural was it fora prince, who had propufea 
to himfelt the empire of the world, not to ncg- 
lect the (ca, the du/f of his dominions. srbuth 

2. It fometimes has a pluval tignuification 
when a number is divided. 
Had the land felec&ted of the bef, 
Half had comc hence, and let the world provide 
the reit. Dryden. 
Har. adv. 
i. Jn part; equally. 

[ go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 
To lead my way; Au/f luth, and Aad/f confenting. 
Dryden 

2. It is much ufed in compolition to fip- 
nify a thing imperfed, as the following 
examples will (how. 


Ha r-stoop. n. fe One not born of the 
fame father and mother. 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, 
who by the dflection of the mother, were bua 
open to the world? Whether a fificr by the Af 
bloo. thall inherit before a biuthci’s daughter by 
the whole-blood ? Locke. 

H aLF-BLOooDED. adj, [half and blood. | 


Mean ; degenerate. 
The let alone lies notin your good will. 
Nor in thine, lord. 


Haulf-biocaed fellow, yes. Shakfpeare. 
Hatr-car. n. f. Cap imperfectly put 


off, or faintly moved. 
Wi h geriain Aady-ceps and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into fitence. Shai fpeare. 
Ha'LEENDEAL. n. f. [Zalf and de’, Sax. | 
Part. Spenfer. 
Hacr-racen. adi. [half and faced. | 
Showing only part of the face; finall 
faced : in contempt. 
Proud incrvaciing tyranny 
Burns with revenging hre, whofe hopeful colors 
Advance a Aa/f- fare! fun ftriving tu thine. Shall. 
This fame hu:j-faced fellow, Snaduw : give nic 
this man: he pretents no mark to the enemy ; 
the foeman may with as great aim level at the 
edge of a penknife. Shalfpeare, 
HALF-HATCHED, adj, [half and hatch.) 
Imperfeetly hatched. 
Here, thick as hailftones pour, 
Turnips, and 4e/f-Aatch'd eggs, a mingicd thow’r, 
Among the rabble rain. Gay. 


Havr-neary. ad. Imperfedily heard ; 
not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my talk could clofe ; 
Bick to thy native iflands might'f thou fail, 
And leave Aa/f-heord the melancholy tale. Pope. 

EIaLF-moon, n. f. 


Jefly’s broad teal fur fo great a fum of bad moncy, 
and that the nobility here could not obtain the 
fame favour, and make our own Aal/-pence as we 
ufed tə co. Swift. 


Hare-prke, n. /. [half and ptke.] ‘The 
{mall pike carried by officers. 


The various ways of paying the falute with the 
half- pike. Tatler. 


HAaLF-PINT. n. f. [half and pint.} The 
fourth pait of a quart. i 

One ku f-pint bottle ferves them both to dine ; 

And is at unce their vinegar and wine., Pope. 


FiaALF-sCHOLaR. n.f. One imperfectly 
learned. 

We have many Aal/-/cholars now-a-days, and 
there 1s much confufisn and inconfiltency in the 
notions and opinions of fume perfons. Watts. 

Have-stas over. A proverbial exprefiion 
for any one far advanced. It 1s com- 
monly ufed of one half drunk, 

l am hulf-feas o'er to death ; 
And fnce I mutt die once, 1 would be loth 
" To make a double work of what’s half fAnith’d. 
Dryden, 

Hatr siguten. adj. [half and fight.) 
Secing impertectly ; having weak dif- 
cernment. 

The officers of the king’s houthold had necd 
he provident, both for his honour and thrift: 
they muft look both ways, elfe they are but Au/f- 
fizkted. : Bacon. 


HALF-SPHERE, n. f. [half and /phere.] 
Hemifphere. 
Ler night grow blacker with thy ploty: and 
day, 
At fhewing but thy head forth, ftart away 
From this ha/f-/phere. Ben ‘Fonfon. 


HALF-STRAINED. ay. [half and firain.) 
Halt bred ; imperfe@. 
I And I'm but a kalf-flrain’d villain yet, 
But mungril-mifchievous ; for my blood boil’d 
To view this Lrutal ad. Dryden. 


HaLrr-sworD. n. f. Clofe fight; within 
half the length of a fword. 


I am a rogue, if I were not at Za/f-fword with 
a duzen of them two hours together. Shakfpeare. 


Havr-way. adu. [half and way.} In 
the middle. 
Fearle(s he fees, whois with virtue crown'd, 
The tempett rage, and hears the rie 
foun; { 
Ever the tame, let fortune (mile or frown: J 
Serencly as he liv'd teftgas his breath; 
Mects deftiny half-way, nor fhrinks at death. 
Granville. 


Ela ure WITT. m o/s 


fy ATE 
(taf and wit.) A 


blockhead ; a foolifh fellow. 
Malf-svits are ticas, fu litle and fo tight, 
We fearce could know they live, but that they 
bite. Dryden. 


Harr-witTED. adj. (from kalf-wit.] 
Imperfectly furnifhed with underfland- 
ing. . 

l would rather have trufted the refinement of 
our language, as to found, to the judgment of the 
women than of Aal/f-qitted poets. Sturft, 

Jack had paffed for a poor, well-meaning, 
half-witted, crack-brained fellow : people were 
fiangely furprifed to fnd him in fuch a ro- 
guery. tirbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bel, 

When /al/f is added to any word noting 
perfonal qualities, it commonly notes 
contempt 

Ha'tisur. n. f. A fort of fh. Ainf. 

Ha‘tipom. n. f- [halix dom, holy judg- 
ment, or halg and dame, for lady.) Our 
blefled lady. In this it fhould be bali- 
dam. 

By my Aalidom, quoth he, 
Ye a great maler aic in your degree. 

Ha'timass. n. f. (halg and ma/s. ] 
fealt of All-fouls. 

She ceme adorned hither like fweet May ; 
Sent back like 4alimajs, or frortett day, Shukfp. 

TL AMT UOLS. adj. [baliius, Lat.] Vapo- 
rous; fumous. 

We fpeak of the atmofphere as of a peculiar 
thin and Aa/iuous liquor, much lighter than fpirit 
of wine. Bayle, 

Haru. a. f hal, Saxon; dalle, Dutch. ] 

1. A court of juftice; as Weftminiter 
Hall. 

O loft too foon in yorder houfe or Aall. Pope. 

2. A manor-houfe fo called, becaufe in 
it were held courts for the tenants, 

Captain Sentry, my matter’s nephew, has 
taken poffeffion of the Ai houfe, and the whole 
eftate. Aditi fart, 

3. The public room of a corporation. 

With expedition on the beadle call, 

To furnmon all the company to the dad. Garth, 

4. The firft large room of a houfe. 

-That light we fee is burning in my Zall, Siakf. 

Courtefy is fooner found in lowly fheds 
With finoky rafters, than in tap ftry Au fs 
And courts of princes. Nilton, 

Harrecejau.n. {Ly rT] Praife 
ye the Lord, A foug of thank{giving. 

Then fhall thy faints 
Unfained hallelujahs to Thee fing, 
Hymns of high praite. Milten. 

Singing thote devout hymns and heavenly 
anthems, in which the church militaut feems 
ambitious to cmulate the triumphanr, and ecko 
back the folemn praifes and Żalleiujahs of the 
ccleftial choirs. , Bayle. 

Ha'tioo. interje [The original of this 
word is controverted: fome imagine it 
corrupted from a dui, to him ! others 
from alions, let us go! and Skinner from 
haller, to draw.]' A word of encourage- 
ment when dogs are iet loofe on their 
game. 


Hubber. 
The 


Some popular chief, 
More noily than the rett, but cries Aalis, 
And, in a trice, the bellu. ing licid cume out. 
Dryden, 
To Ha'rroo v. n. fhaler, French. ] 
t. To cry as after the dogs. 
A cry more tuncable 
Was never hades’ to, nor checr'd with horn. 
f d Shat jpeare, 
2. To treat as in contempt. 
Country folas fa/eced and housed after me, as 


HAL 


the arranteft coward that evor fhewed his Mould. 
ers to nig enemy. Sidney. 
Ty Ha’LLoo. vu G: 
1. ‘To encourage with fhouts. 

Tf, whit a boy, Jack ran frum fchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Teough gout and age his {peed detain, 
Old John Aadloes his hounds again. 

2. To chafe with fhouts. 
If 1 fy, Marcius, 
Hal's me like a hare.  Shub/peare’s Coriolanus. 
3. To call or hout to. 
When we have found the king, he that frf 
lights an him 
Hallso the other. Shatfpeare’s King Lear. 
To Ha'trow. v. a. [halgian, hahg, 
Saxon, holy. ] 
t. Toconfecrate; to make holy. 

When we fanetify or Aallow churches, it is only 
to teltify that we make them places of publick 
refort; that we invett God limfelf with them, 
and that we fever them from common ufes. 

lloster. 

It cannot be endured to hear a man profefs 
thar he putteth fire to his neighbour's houfe, but 
yet fo hadlsweth the fame with prayer that he 
hopceth it hall not burn. Hooker. 

Is’t Cade that l have flain, that monttrous 

traitor ? 
Sword, 1 will 4a/Jow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead. 
Shakfpeare, 


Prior, 


My prayers 
Arc not words duly Aa//ow’d, nor my wifhes 
More worth than vanities; yet pray'rs and wifhes 
Are all I can return.  Shat/peare’s Henry viin. 
God from work 
Xow reing, blefs’d and hallow'd the feventh 
day, 
As refting on that day from all his works, 
But not in filence holy kept. Milton, 
Then banith'd faith fhall once again return, 
And veftal fresin Aal/ow'd temples burn. Dryd. 
No fatyr lurks within this Aa//ow'd ground ; 
But ny mphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. 
Granville. 
2. To reverence as holy: hallowed be thy 
name. 
Harrucina’tion. n. fe [hallucinatio, 
Latin.} Errour; blunder; miltake ; 


folly. 
A wafting of Aeth, without caufe, is frequent- 
ly termed a hewitched difeafe ; but quettionlefs 
a mere hallucination of the vulgar. Harvey. 
This muĝ have heen the hallucination of the 
tranfcriber, who probably miftook the dafh of 
the I foraT. Addifon 
Harm. n. f [healm, Saxon.} Straw: 
pronounced awm: which fee. 


Ha'to. n. f- A ted circle round the fun 


or mooi. 

If the hail be a little Ratted, the lignt tranf- 
mitted may grow fo ftrong, at a little lels diftance 
than that of twenty-fix degrees, as to form a hus 
about the fun or moon; which Aa/s, as often as 
the hailfiones are duly fAgured, may be coleured. 

Neuron. 

I faw by reflexion, in a veffel of ftagnating 
water, three 4a/o’s, crowns er rings of colours 
about the fun, like three little rainbows concen- 
trick to his body. Neuton 

Ha'LsENiNG. adj. [hais, German; hafs, 
Scottifh, the neck.] Sounding harfhly ; 
inharmonious in the throat or tongue. 
Not in ufe. 

This Aulfening horny name hath, as Cornuto 
in Italy, opened a gap to the fcoifs of many. 

Carew. 


Ha'tser. n. f. [from haly, neck, and 
peel, a rope. It is now in marine pro- 
nuaciation corrupted to Aawfr.) A 
rope lefs than a cable. 


HAL 


A beechen maft then in the hollow ba'e 
They hoited, and with well-wreath'd half-rs 
huile 
Their white fails. Chapman. 
No halfers need to bind thefe veifels he rey 
Nor bearded anchors ; for no Rorms they fear. 
Dryden, 


To Hatt. v. n. [healc, Saxon, lame; 


healzan, to limo. ] 
1. Tolimp; to be lame. 
And wall fhe yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that Aalt and am mif- hapen thus ? 
Shah fpeare. 
Thus inborn broils the factions would cng ge, 
Or wars of eail'd heirs, or foreign rage, 
Till Aaldting vengeance overtook our age. Dryn. 
Spenfer himiclf alicdts the obfulete, 
And Sidney’s verte afer ill un Roman feet. Pope. 
2. To {top in a march. 
I was forced to Ault in this perpendicular march 
eFdidifon. 


3. Tike hefitate ; to Rand dubious. 
How long Aalt ye between two opinions ? 
1 Kings. 
4. To fail; to faulter. 
Here ’s a paper written in bis hand ; 
A halting fonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fathiou'd to Beatrice. Snak/peare. 
All my familiars watched for my halsng, fay- 
ing, peradventure he will be enticed, and we 
Mall prevail againtt him. Jeremiah, 
Har. adj, [from the verb.] Lame; 
crippled. 


Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind. Luke, 


Hart. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The aét of limping; the manner of 
limping. 
2. [alte, French.} A flop in a march. 
The heav’nly bands 
Down from a fxy of jafper lighted now 
In Paradifc, and on a hil) made Au/e. 
Scouts each coaft light armed fcour 
Each quarter to delery the diftant foe, 
Where lodg'd, or whither Acd, or if for Nght 
In motion, or in Aa/f. Milton 
Without any Aalt they marched between the 
two armies. Clarendon. 
He might have made a Aale ‘till his foot and 
artillery came up to him. Clarendon 


Bea UTER. nea iion cine. a ben ho 
limps. ; 
Ha'vrer. n. f- [healytne, Saxon, from 
halj the neck. } 
t. A rope to hang malefactors. 
H- 's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do 
yield ; 
And humbly thus, with Aa/ters on their necks, 
Eapect your highnefs’ doom of life or death. 
Shakfpeare. 
They were to die by the fword if they ftood 
upon defence, and by the Aa/ser if they yielded ; 
wherefore they made choice tu die rather as 
foldiers than as dogs. Hayward. 
Where I a drowly judge, whofe difmal note 
Ditgorgeth Aalter, as a jugylci’s throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland. 
He gets renuwn, who, to the Aalter near, 
But narrowly etcapes, and buys it dear, Dryden. 
2. A cord; a trong fring. 
W iom neither hulter binds nor burthens charge. 
Sandys. 
To Wa'trer. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To bind with a cord; to catch in a 
noofe. 
He might have employed his time in the fri- 
volous delights of catching moles and /a/te my 
frogs. witterbury. 


To Harve. v. a. [fron dalf, halves. | 


To divide into two parts. 


Milton. 


Haves. intery. [from half, halves being 


HAM 
the plural] An expreffion by which 
any one lays claim to an equal hare. 
Heve you not (cen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fuminons of her huigry lamb? 
Bat when the twin ctacs dares, fhe quits the 6r. 
Cleavieland, 


Jam, whether initial or final, is no other 


than the Saxon ham, a houfe, farm, or 
village. Gibjon's Camder:. 


HAM. n. f. (Lam, Sazon; barime, Duich. ] 


1. The hip; the hinder part of the arti- 
culation of the thigh with tue knee. 
The Aam was much rclaacd; but there was 


fome contraction remaining. Wijiman, 


2. ‘She thigh of a hog falted. 


Who has net leara’d, fich turgeon and kan 
pye 

Are no rewards for want and infamy ? Pope. 

Ha'maTtED. adj. (kamatus, Lat.) Hook- 
ed; fet with hooks. 

To Ha’MBLE. v. a. [from ham.] To 
cut the finews of the thigh; to ham- 
firing. 

Hame. n. f- [hama, Saxon.] The col- 
lar by which a horfe draws in a waggon. 

Ha'MĪmLET. n. f (ham, Saxon, and ket, 
the diminutive termination.] A fmall 
village. 

Within the fclf-fame lordfhip, parih, or Aam- 
let, lands have divers degrees ot value. Bacc. 
He pitch’d upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day return’d, 
The country waited and the Aam/cts burn'd. 
Dryden, 

HAMMER. n. / [kamep, Saxon; ham- 
mer, Danifh.] 

L. The initrument confitting of a long 
handle and heavy head, with which any 
thing is forged or driven. 

The armourers, 
With bufy hammers Cloling rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation.  Shak/peare. 

The ftu will not work well with a Aamner, 
Bazon, 
It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the beft anvils and Aanmmers of iron. Brown, 
Every morning he rifes freth to his kammer and 
his anvil. South, 
The {mith prepares his kummer for the ftroke, 
Dryden's Juvenal, 

2. Any thing deftruétive. 

That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
herefies, St. Auguitine. Hakewiil on Providence, 


To Ha'mMER. v. a. {from the noun, } 
1. To beat with a hammer. 
His hones the Aammer’ad fteel in ftrength furpafs, 
Sandys. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Some hummer helmets for the fighting field. 
Dryden, 
D:udg’d like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 
Til he had Awmmer'd out a vaĝ citate. Dryden, 
I muft pay with hammered money mlead of 
milled, Dryden, 
. Yo work inthe mind; to contrive by 
intelleétual labour: ufed commonly in 
contempt. 
Wilt thou fill be Aanunering treechery, 
To humble down thy hufband and thy felf? 
Shakfpeare, 
e was ncbody that could not Agmoncr vut of 
his name an invention by this witchcraft, and 
pidture it accordingly. Chrilden, 
Some fpirits, by whom they were ttirred and 
guided in the name of the people, Aammer’d up 
the articles. Hayward. 


To Via'MMER. V. n. 
1. ‘Lowork ; to be bufy: in contempt. 


HAM 


Kor need’ft thou much importune me to that, 
Whicreon this month 1 have teen Aanmner ing. 
Shikfpeare. 
I have been Rudying how to compare 
This prifon where | live unto the world; 
And, for becaule the world iy populous, 
And here ts not a creature but mylelf, 
J] cannot do it; yet PIL kummer on ‘t, 
2. To be in agitation. 
Vengeance isin my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge arc hammering in my head. 
Shak/peare 
Ha'mMerer. n. /. [from hammer.) He 
who works wiih a hammer. 
Ha'mMerHARD. p. J. (bammer and 
hard. | 
Hammerhard is when you harden iron or tteel 
with much hammering on it. Maxon 
Ha’mMock. n. f. [hamaca, Saxon.] A 
{winging bed. 
Prince Maurice of Naffau, who had becn ac- 
cuftomed to 4ammocks, ufed them all his life. 
Temple. 
Ha’mper. n. f. [Suppoled by Minpew 
to be contracted from hand panier ; but 
hanaperium appears to have been a word 
long in ufe, whence Lanaper, hamper. ] 
A large bafket for carriage. 
What powder'd wigs! what flames and darts ! 
What Aampers full of bleeding hearts ! Swift. 
Jo Ha'mper. v. a. [The original of 
this word, in its prefent meanin~, is un- 
certain: Junius obferves that bumplyns 
in Teutonick is a quarrel: others ima- 
gine that bamper or hanaper, being the 
treafury to which fines are paid, to 
hamper, which is commonly applied to 
the law, means originally to fine. ] 
y. To thackle; to entangle, as in chains 
or nets. 
O loofe this frame, this knot of ‘man untie ! 
That my free foul may ufe her wing, 
Which now is ptnion’d with mortality, 
Asan entangl’d, humper’d thing. Herbert. 
We thall hnd fuch engines to affail, 
And fumper thee, as thou fhalt come of force. 
Milton 
W hat-was it but a lion hampered ina net! 
L'Ffirange. 
Wear under vizard-mafks their talents, 
And mother wits before their gallants ; 
Until they`re hamper’d in the novfe, 
Too taft to drcam of breaking loofe Hucdibras 
They Avmper and entangle our fouls, and 
hinder thcir flight upwards. Tillotfsn. 
2. Toenfnare; to inveigle ; to catch with 
allurements. 
She’ll Aamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 
Shak/peare, 


Shaljp. 


3. To complicate; to tangle. 
Engend'ring heats, thefe one by one unbind, 
Stretch their {mall tubes, and aamper’d nerves 
unwind, Blackmore. 
4- To perplex; to embarrafs by many lets 
and troubles. 
And when th’ are Aamper’d by the laws, 
Releafe the lab’rers for the caule. Wudibvar. 
HAMSTRING. n. f. [ham and firing.) 
The tendon of the ham. 
A player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his hamfring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and found 
’Twixt his ftretch'd footing und the fcaiFoldage, 


"+ Shikfpeare 
On the hinder fide it is guarded with the two 
hamyrings. Wifemar:. 


To HA'MSTRING. v. a. pret. and part. 
paff. Damfirung. [from the noun.} To 
lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 

Hamfring’d behind, unhappy Gyges dy’d; 
Then Phalaris 1s added to his fide. Dryden, 


HAWN 


Han for Aave, in the plural. 


Obfolete. 
Spenfer. 


Ha'naren. n. f. [Aanaperium, low Lat. ] 
A treafury 3 an exchequer. The clerk 
of the hanaper receives the fees due to 
the king for the feal of chaiters and 


patents. P i 
The fines for all original writs were wont to be 
immediatcly paid into the danaper of the chan- 
cery. Bucon 
Hances. n. f. [Ina thip.) Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on bannitters on the poop 
and quarterdeck down to the gangway. 
Harris. 
Ha’ncrs. [In architeĝure.] The ends 
of elliptical arches; and thefe are the 
arches of finaller cicles than the fcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. Flarris. 
The {weep of the arch will not contain above 
fourteen inches, and perhaps you mult cement 
pieces to many of the courles in the Aunee, to 
make them long cnough to contain fourteen 
inches. Moxon 


HAND. n. f. [hand, hond, Saxon, and 
in all the Teutonick dialects. ) 

1. The palm with the fingers; the mem- 
ber with which we hold or ufe any in- 


flrument. 
They laid ands upon him, and bound him 
Aandand foot. Knolles” Hiflory of the Turks. 
Tney fend in hand, with wandering fteps and 

flow, 
Through Eden tuok their folitary way. Milton. 
That wonderful infllrument the hand, was it 
made to be idle ? Berkley. 


2. Meafure of four inches; a meafure 
ufed in the matches of horfes; a palm. 
3. Side, right or left. 

For the other fide of the court-gate on this 
hand, and that uud, were hangings of fifteen 
cubits. Exodus. 

4. Part; quarter; fide. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the people of 
England are more corrupt in their morals than 
any other nation this day under the fun. Swifr. 


5. Ready payment with refpeét to the re- 


ceiver. 
Of which offer the baffa accepted, recciving in 
hand one year’s tribute, Knolies’ Hiflory. 
Thefe two muft make our duty very caly; a 
confiderable reward in Aand, and the affurance of 
a far greater recompence hereafter. Tillotfon. 


6. Ready payment with regard to the 
payer. 

Let not the wages of any man tarry with thee, 

but giveit him out of Aand, Tobit. 


7 Ratetepmce. 

Time ts the meafure of bufincfs; money of 
wares: bufinefs is bought at a dear Aand, where 
there is {mall difpatch. Bacon, 

8. Terms; conditions; rate. 

With fimplicity admire and accept the myf- 
tery; but at no hand by pride, ignorance, in- 
tereh, or vanity wrelt it to ignoble fenfes. Taylor. 

[It is crther an ill fgn or an ill effect, and 
therefore at no Auat contittent with humility 

Taylor's Rule of living hely. 
9. Ad; deed ; external action. 

Thou faweft the contradiction between my 

heart and Jand. King Charles. 
10. Labour; a& of the hand. 

Alnitchar was a very idle fellow, that never 
would fet his Aand to any bufinefs during his 
father’s life. ddifon, 

I rather fufpeet my own judgment than I can 
believe a fault to be in that puem, which lay to 
long under Virgil’s correétion, and had his latt 
hani put to it. eddidifon, 

11. Performance. 


HAN 


Where are thefe porters, 
Thefe lazy knaves? Y’ave made a fine hand! 
fellows, 
There ’s a trim rabble let in. 
12. Power of performance. 
He had a great mind to try his Aand at a Spec- 
tator, and would fain have one of lus writing in 


Shak fpeare. 


my works. Adsifon. 
A friend of mine has a very fine Jand on the 
violin. Sddifon. 


13. Attempt; undertaking. 

Out of tnem you dare take in und to lay open 

the original of luch a nation. Spenfer on Ireland. 
14. Manner of gathering or taking. 

As her majefty hath received grent profit, fa 
may the, by a muderate Aand, from time to time 
reap the like. Bacon, 

15. Workmanfhip; power or aét of ma- 
nufauring or making. 

An intelligent being, coming out of the Aands 
of infinite peife@ion, with an averfion or cven 
indifferency to be reunited with its Author, the 
fource of its utmoft felicity, ıs fuch a fhock and 
deformity inthe beautiful analogy of things, as is 
not confittent with finite wifdoin and perfedtion. 

Cheyne, 
16. Manner of ating or performing, 
The matter faw the madnecfs rife ; 
His glowing checks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heav’n and earth defy'd, 
Chang’d his Aand, and check'd his pride. Dryd. 
17. Agency; part in action. 

God muit have fet a more than ordinary 
efteem upon that which David was not thought 
ft to have an und in. South. 

18. The act of giving or prefenting. 

Let Tamar drefs the meat in my fight, that E 
may eat it at hey Aand. 2 Samuel. 

To-night the poet’s advocate I ftand, 

And he deferves the favour at my hand. adi fon. 


19. Act of receiving any thing ready to 
one’s hand, when it only waits to be 


taken. 

His power yeaches no farther than to come 
pound and divide the materials that are made to 
his hand; but can do nothing towards the 
making or deftroying one atom of what is al- 
ready in being Locke, 

Many, whofe greatnefs and fortune were not 
made to their hunds, had fuficicnt qualifications 
and opportunities of rifing tothefc high pots. Adai/. 

20. Care; neceffity of managing. 
Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his hands, 
for want of a tenant to come up to his price. 
L’Efirange. 
When a [tatefman wants a day's defence, 
Or envy holds a whole week’s war with fenle, 
Or fimple pride for Ratt’ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whiftled off my hands, 
Pope. 


21. Difcharge of duty. 
Let it thercfore be required, on both parts, at 
the Aanzds of the clergy, to he in meannefs of 
eftate like the apoltles ; at the Aand: of the laity, 


to be as they who lived under the apoftles. 
Hosker. 


22. Reach; nearnefs: as, at hand, with- 
in reach, near, approaching. 
Your hufband is at Aand, I hear his trumpet. 
Shak/peare. 
Coufins, I hope the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will he fafe. Shakfpeare, 
He is at band, and Pindarus is come 
To do you faluration. Shutfpeare, 
The fight of his mind was like fume fights cf 
eyes; rather ttrong at hand than to carry afar off, 
Lacon, 
Anv light thing that movcth, when we find no 
wind, fhewcth a wind at hurd Bacen. 
A very great found ncar Aand hath ftrucken 
many deaf. Bacon, 
It is not probable that any body thould effect 
that at a ciftance, whick) nearcr Awd, it cannot 
perform. Drown, 
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When mimeral or metal is to be eeneratcd, 
gate needs net to have at Aamd falt, fulphur, 
and mercury. Boyle. 

Manual management. 
Nor fiwords at kunl, nor hifing darts afar, 
Are doom’'d t’ avenge the tedious bloody war. 
Dryden, 


eo", 
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24. State of bcing in preparation. 
Where is our ufual manager of m-rth ? 
What revels are in Aand ? Is there no play, 
To eale the anguith ot a torturing hvur? Shaky. 
aç. State of being in prefent agitation. 
" llook'd upon her witha foldier’s cye ; 
That lik’d, but hada rougher tafk in Zand 
Tian to drive liking to the name of war. Shukf. 
It is indiferent to the matter in Aand which 
way the learned hall determine of it. Locke. 
26. Cards held at a game. 
There was nevera hand drawn, that did double 
the reft of the habitable world, before this. Bacon. 
27. That which is ufed in oppolition to 
another. 
He would difpute, 
Confute, change hands, and till confute, Hudibras, 
28. Scheme of a€tion. 
Confult of your own ways, and think which 


hand 
Is beit to take. Ben Fanfon. 

They whorhought they could never be fecure, 
except the king were fr at their mercy, were 
willing to change the Aand in carrying on the war. 

Clarendon, 
29. Advantage ; gain; fuperiority. 

The French king, (uppofirg to make his fund 
by thofe rude ravages in England, bruke off his 
treaty of peace, and proclaimed hoftility. 

Hayward. 
30. Competition ; conteft. 
She in beauty, education, blood, 
ToldsAand with any princefs in the world. Staż. 
31. Tranfinifiion ; conveyance ; agency of 
conveyance. 
The talutation by the Aand of me Paul. Col. 
32. Pofleffion; power. 

Sacraments ferve as the moral inftruments of 
God to that purpofe ; the ufe whereof ts in our 
hands, the effect in his. Hooker. 

And though you war, like petty wrangling 

Rates, 
You're in my Aand: and when I bid you ceTfe, 
You fhall be cruth'd together into peace. Dryd. 

Between the landlord and tenant there muft be 
a quarter of the revenue of the land conttantly 
‘in their Aands, a Locke. 

It is fruitlefs pains to learn a language, which 
one may gucfs by his temper he will wholly 
neclect, as {oon as an approzch to manhood, fet- 
tinghim free from a governour, fhall put him 
into the Aands of his own inclination, Locke. 

Veétigales Agri were lands taken from the 
enemy, and diftvibuted amongft the foldiers, or 
left in the Aands of the propictors under the con- 
citon of certain duties. ; Arbuthace. 

23. Preflure of the bridle. 
Hollow men, like horfes, hot at Aard, 
Make gallant fhow and promife of their mettle. 
Shatfpeare. 
34 Method of government; difcipline ; 
ref -int. 

Menelaus bare an heavy Acad over the citi- 
zens, having a malicious mind again@ h:s coun- 
tamen. 2 Maccabers 

“He kept a rid kand on his nobility, and 

chofe rather to advance clergymen and lawyers 
Bacon's Henrry vin. 

However Anica kard is to be kept upon all 
et hres of fancy, vet in recreation fancy muf be 
permitted to fpeax. Locke. 

35- Influence; management. 
Flattery, the ching’rous nurle of vice, 
Got Zand upon his youth, to pleafures bent. 
Daniel. 
36. That which performs the ofice of a 
hand in pointing. 
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perceivatle ditlance with uther bodies, as falt as 


one another, the thing fvems to ftand ftill; as is 


evident in the kards of clocks and thadows of 
tun-dials. Locke. 


.37- Agent ; perfon employed ; a manager. 


The wifeft prince, if te can fave himfelt and 
his people from ruin, under the wor ft adminifiia- 
tion, What may not his fubjc&ts hope tor when he 
changeth hands, and makcth ufe ot the beft ? 


38. Giver and receiver. 
This tradition is nwre like to be a notion bred 
in the mind of man, than tranfmitted from tand 
to Aand through all generations. Tilt fon. 
39. An actor; a workman; a foldier. 
Your wrongs are known: impofe but your 
commands, 
This hour fall bring you twenty thoufand /ads. 
Dry:ten. 
Demctrius appointed the painter guards, 
pleafed that he could preferve that Aand from the 
barbarity and infolence of foldiers. Dryden 
A dictionary containing a natural hiftory re- 
quires too many Žands, as well as too much time, 
ever to be hoped for. Locke. 
40. Catch or reach without choice. 
The men of Ifrael {mote as well the men of 


every city asthe beait, and all that came to Aand. | 


Judges. 
A fweaty reaper from iis tillage brought 


Firft fruits, the green car, and the yellow theaf, 
Uncull'd as came to kand. Milton. 
41. Form or caf of writing. 
Here is th’ inciétment of the good lord Haf- 
tings, 
Which in a fet Aand fairly is engrofs’d ; 
Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over. Shat/p. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters inter- 
cepted, afking him if he knew not that dad, it 
he knew not that fecal ¢ A noites. 
Being difcovered by their knowledge of Mr 
Cowley's Aand, I happily efcaped. Denham. 
lf my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their ands, and then iefule to pay, 
I muff attend. Dryden. 
Whether men write court or Roman Aasd, or 
any other, there is fomething peculiar in every 
one’s writing. Cockburn. 
The way to teach to write, is to get a plate 
graved with tne characters of fuch Aund you like. 
Locke 
Conftantia faw that the Aand writing agreed 
with the contents of the letter. Addison. 
I prefent thefe thoughts in an ill Zand; but 
feholars are bad penmen, we feldom icgard the 
mechanick part of writing. Felton. 
They wcre wrote on both fides, and in a fmall 
kand. 2 Arbuthnot. 
42. Hanon over head.  Negligently ; 
rafhly ; without feeing what one does. 
So many ftrokes of the alarum bell of fear and 
awaking to other nations, and the facility of the 
titles, which hand cuer head, have fc rved their 
turn, doth ring the peal fo much the louder. 
Bacon. 
A country fcllow got an unlucky tumble from 
a trece: Thus ’tis, fays a paffenger, when people 
either tear or wit. L’ Ejrange. 
43. IIan fo Hawn. Clofe fight. 
In fingle oppofition, kand to hand, 
He did confound the beft part of an hour, Shaky, 
He jdues, ere the Nght, his dread command, 
That flings afar, and poinards kund to hand, 
He banifh’d fiom the held. Dryden 


44. Haxp in Hanp. In union; con- 
jointly. 

Had the fea been Marlborouvh's element, the 

war had been bellowed there, to the advantage of 


the country, which would then have gene kand 
ia hand with his own. Swift. 


45- HAND in EDAN p Fits pat. 
As fair and as good, a kind of kaned in hand 
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The body, though it moves, yet not changing | 


the ideas of our own minds do naturally follow 46. Hann to mouth. 


Swift. | 


will be doing things 4uad over head, w ts) 
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comparifon, had Leen fomcthing too fair and toe 
good for any lady in Britanny. Sask/peare. 
As want requires. 
I can get bread from Aand fo mouti, and make 
even at the year’s end. L’ Eftrange. 
To Lear in Wann. To keep in ex- 
pectation ; to elude. 


A .afcally yea forfooth knave, to bear in hard, 
and then {tand upon fecurity. Shakfpeare. 


48. lo be Hann and Glove. To be ine 
timate and familiar; to fuit one another. 
To Hann. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. ‘To give or tranfmit with the hand. 
Judas was not far off, not only becauce he 


dipped in the fame difh, but becaufe he was fo 


near that our Saviour could aad the fop unto 
him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
l have been fnewn a written prophecy that ts 


handed among them with great leciecy. Addi jon. 


2. To guide or lead by the hand. 
Angels did Aand her up, who next God dweil. 
Donne. 

By fafe and infenfible degrees he will pats 
from a boy to aman, which is the moft hazard- 
ous ttep in life: this therefore fnould be careful- 
ly watched, aad a young man with great dili- 
gence Aanded over it. Locke. 

3. To feize; to lay hands on. 

Let hirn, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firtt Aand me: on mine own accord, L'II ott. 

Shakfpcare, 
4, Tomanage; to move with the hand. 
‘Tis then that with delight 1 rove, 

Upon the boundiefs depth of love : 

I blefs my chains, I $end my oar, 

Nor think on all l left on fhoar. Prior, 
5. To tranfmit in fucceflion, with down; 

to deliver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, 
but even of feveral the moit remarkable particular 
accidents of it likewife, which they Aanded aoun 
tu the fucceccing ages. Woodward. 

I know no other way of fecuring thefe monu- 
ments, and making them numerous enough to be 
handed down to future ages. Addifon, 

Arts and fciences confitt of {cattered theorems 
and piaétices, which are Aanded about amongit 
the mafters, and only revealed to the fiii artiiy 
’till fome great genius appears, who collects thefe 
disjointed propofitions, and reduces thein into a 
regular tyitcm. Arbuthnot. 

Once would think a ftory fo fit for age to talk of, 
and infancy to hear, were incapable of being 


handed dozuz to us. Pope. 
Hayn is much ufed in compofition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, asa 


handfaw ; or born in the hand, as a 
handbarrocw., 


Ha npBarrow. n. /. A frame on which 


any thing is carried by the hands of two 
men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, fhovel, and fpade. 

Tafer. 

Set the board whereon the nive ftandeth un a 

handbarrew, and carry them to the place you 

intend. Mortimer, 
HA'NDBASKET, n. fe A portable baiket. 

You mutt have woullen yarn totie grafts witty 

and a fmall Awadbafket tu cary them in, Mortimer. 

ioci NELL. n. fe A bell rung by the 

aand. 


The ftrength of the percuffion is the principal 
caufe of the loudnets ur foftnefs of founds; -as 
in ringing of a hand-bell harder or fofter. Bacen. 

HA'NDBREADTH, n. f. A {pace equal to 
the breadth of the hand; a palm. 


A border of an handbreatth round about. Erid. - 


Thceeaftcrn people determined their hand brea: th 

by the breadth of barley-corns, fix making a 

digit, and twenty-four a hand's breadth. «dih: th, 
Ha'npep. adj. [from hand. ] 


1. Having the ule of the hard left or right. 
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Many are right handed, whofe livers are weakly 
contlitutcd ; and many ute the left, in whom 


thar part is drongett. Brown. 
2, With hands joined. 
Into their inmo bow'r 
Handed they went. Afilton, 


Hanner. n./. [from hand.) Tranfmit- 
ter; conveyer in fucceffion. 

They would afume with wond'rous art, 
Themfelves to be the whole who are but part 
Of that valt frame the church; yet grant they 

werc 
Thie Aandcrs down, can they from thence infer 
A right t’ interpret? Or would they alone, 
Woo brought the prefent, claim it for their own? 
Dryden. 
Ha'nprast. n. f. [Land and fuf.) Hold; 
cultody. Obfolete. 
If that fhcphcrd be not in Aandfuf, let him fly. 
Shak/{peare, 
Ha'npruc. a. f [hand and full. ] 
1. As much asthe hand can gripe or con- 
tain. 

I faw a country gentleman at the fide of Ro- 
famond’s pond, pulling a Aadful of oats out of 
his pocket, and gathering the ducks about him. 

stddifon’s Freeholder. 
2. A palm; a hand’s breadth; four inches. 

Take one veffel of flver and another of wood, 
each full of water, and knap the tengs tugether 
about an handful from the bottom, and the found 
will be more refuunding from the veifel of filver 


than that of wood. Bacon, 
The peacetul fcabbard where it dwelt, 

The rancour of its edge had felt; 

For of the lower cnd two handful 

It bad devour’d, it was fomiutmntul, Mudibras, 


3. A fmall number or quantity. 

He could not, with fuch a Aud/u/of men, and 
without cannon, propofe reafonably to fight a 
battle. Clarendon. 

4. As much as can be done. 

Being in poffcilion of the town, they had their 

handful to defend themfelves from tiring. Raleigh, 


Hano-Gacrop. n. f A flow and eafy 
gallop, in which the hand prefles the 
bridle to hinder increafe of fpeed. 

Ovid, with all his fweetnefs, nas as little variety 
of numbers and founds as he: he is always upon 
a hand-gallop, and his veric runs upon carpet 
ground. Dry:ten. 

Hawnp-cun. a. /. A gun wielded by the 
hand. 

Guns have names given them, fome fiom fer- 
pents or ravenous birds, as culverines or colu- 
brines ; others in other refpcéts, as cannons, dc- 
miicannons, Aand-guns, and mufkets.  Cuniden, 


Ha'noicrart. n. f. [hand and craft.] 
1. Manual occupation; work performed 
by the hand, 
Particular members of convents have excellent 
mechanical geniufes, and divert themfelves with 
painting, feulpture, architcéture, gardening, and 
feveral kinds of handicrafts. Addifon, 
2. A man who lives by manual labour. 
The cov’nants thou fhalt teach by candle-light, 
When pufiing fmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Of handicrafts, ın peaceful beds are laid. Dryd. 
The nuricrics for children of urdinary gentle- 
men and handicrafts are Managed after the fanic 
manner. Gulliver's Travels, 


HANDICRA'FTSMAN. n. f. [handicraft 
and man.) A manufacturer; one em- 
ployed in manual occupation. 

O mitcrable age! virtue is not regarded in 
kandicraftfmen, Shukfpeare. 

He has fimply the bet wit of any Auudicraft/- 
man in Athens. Shakfpeare. 

The principal bulk of the vulgar natives arc 
tillers of the ground, free fervants, and kandi- 
eraftfmen; as (miths, malons, aud carpenters. 


Lacon. 
Vou. I. 
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The profanenefs and ignorance of handicrafif-4 TIa’ nnt. n. f. Fhandlu, Saxon.) 


men, (mall traders, fervants, and the likey are to 
a degree very hard to be imagined greater. Swift, 

It isthe landed man that maintains the mer- 
chant and fhopkecper, and Aandicraft/men, Swift. 


Ha'noiry. adv. [from handy.) With 
fill; with dexterity. 

Ha'noiness. n.f. [from hand;.] 
dinefs; dexterity. 

Ha'norwork. a. / [handy and work.) 
Work of the hand; product of labour; 


manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the na- 
tural will of God, which withcth to the works of 
his own hands, in that they arc his own Aandiwerk, 
all happinefs; although perhaps, fur fome fpecial 
caule in our own particular, a contrary detcrmi- 
nation have fecmed more cunvenicnt. Hooker, 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather 
have gone upon my handiwork. Shak/peare, 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the Armament theweth his Awnadéwork,  Pfalms. 

He parted with the greatett blefing of human 
nature for the damfiwerk of ataylor L’ Rjlrange. 


Ha/npokercurer.n/ [band and kerchief. | 
A piece of filk or linen ufed to wipe the 


face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in onc hand 
holding a Ictter, in the other her handkerchief, 
which bad lately diunk up the tears of ber eyes. 

Silacy. 

He was torn to pieces witha bear: this avouches 
the Ihcpherd's tun, who has not only his inno- 
cence, but a handkerchicf and tings of his, that 
Paulina knows. Shakfpeare. 

The Romans did not make ufc of Aandherchrefs, 
but of the lacinia or border uf the garment, to 
wipe tacir face. Arburinot, 

To Ha'nprie. v. a. (bandelen, Dutch, 
from Jand. 


t. To touch, to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily hanrd’e make us per- 
ceive, that whilft they remain betwee them, 
they hinder the approach of the part of our hands 
that prefs them, Locle 

2. To manage ; to wield. 
That fellow handles his how like a crowkcepcr 
Shalfpeare 


Rea- 


3: To make familiar to the hand by fre- 


quent touching. 

An incurable thynefs is the general vice of the 
Irih horfes, and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, 
hecaufe the hardnefs of the winters forces the 
breeders there to houte and Aazdle their colts fix 
months evcry year. i Lemple, 
. To treat ; to mention in writing or talk. 

He lett nothing fitting for the purpole 
Untouch'd, or slightly Aundled in difcourfe, 


Shukfpcure. 

Her eyes, her hair, her check, her gzit, her 
VUICC, 

Thou hand/el in thy difcourfe. Shak fp: are, 


Leaving to the author the exact handling of 
every particular, and laLonring to fulluw the rules 
of abridgment. 2 Mac. 

Of a number of other like inflances we thill 
{peak more, when we Aande the communication 
of founds. Racon. 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatife, for thc ex- 
plication of this intrument, the fubtlicties of it 
aic largely and excellently Aundled, Wilkins 

In an argument, dumfled thùs bricfly, every 
thing cannot be fud. altterbury, 


5- To deal with; to pradtife. 
Tisey that handle the law know me not. Fer. 
6. To treat well or ill. 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return’d! 
How wert thou handled, being prifoner? Shud/p. 
They were well enough pleated to be rid of an 
enemy that had Aand/ed them fo ill. Clarendon. 
7. To pradtife upon; to tranfaét with. 


Piay you, my lord, give me leave to queltion; 
you fhall (ce how I'l) Aandle her. Shakfpeare. 


t. That part of any thing by which it is 
held inthe hand; a haft. 
No hand of blood and bime 
Can gripe the facred Aand/e of our fceptre, 
Unlefs he do profane, iteal, or ufurp. Shat/peave, 
Fortune tarneth the kandle of the bottle, which 
is caly to be taken hold of; and after the behy, 
whichis hard to grafp. Bacon, 
There is nothing but hath a double Aandie, or at 
leaYt we have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 
A carpenter that had got the iron work of sn 
axe, begged only fo much wood as would make 
a handle to it. ' L’ Efi ange. 
Of bone the Aundies of my knives are made, 
Yet no ill ratte from thence affects the blade, 
Or what I carve; nor is there ever deft 
Any unfav’ry haut gouf from the haft. Deyden, 
A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the unlle on a driven nail. Dryden, 
2. That of which ufe is made. 
They overturned him in all his intercfts by the 
fure but fatal kaadle of his own good nature. Sous’. 
Ha'no.ess. adj. [hand and*lefs.] With- 
out a hand. 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurfed hand 
Hath made thee funit/e/s * Shak/peare, 
Elis mangled myrmidons, 
Nofelets, Aandi: fs, hackt and clipt, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Shak fpeare, 
Hanomatv. af. A maid that waits 
at hand. 
Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France ! 
Stay, let thy humble Aanihaaid (peak to thee. 
Stukfpeare, 
She gavethe knight great thanks in littie fpeech, 
And faid the would his dundmait poor remain. 
Fairfax. 
I will never fet politicks agzinti etticks, elpe- 
cially for that true ethicks, are but as a Aundmaid 
to divinity and religion. Bees 
Heav'n's youngcK teamed itar 
Hath fix’d her polifh'd car, 
Her fleeping Lord with Aandmard lamp attending. 
Mitton, 
Love ledthem on; and faith, who knewthem beit 
Tiy Aandmaids, clad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew fo drett, 
And tpeak the truth of, thee on glorious themes 
Bzfure the judge. Ailton, 
Thole of my family their mafer fight, 
Grown defpicablein my Acndmaid’s ight. Sandys 
By viewing nature, nature’s Aus.imtaid, ait, 
Mikes mighty things from (mall beginnings great; 
Thus ihes Arit to shipping cid impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
Dryden, 
Since he had placed his heart upon witdum, 
health, wealth, vidlory and honuur fnould alwys 
wzit on her as her hendemaidis. sidden: 
Then criticitin the mufe's “andmaid prov'd, 
To drefs her charms and mike her muse belus’d 
Pope. 


PANDAI É 2. f. [hand and mill} A 


mill moved by the hand. 

Oft the drudging ais is driv’n with toil; 
Returning late, and loaden kome with gain 
Of batter’d pitch, and Aaaiecds tor the gratin, 

Dryden. 
Hanns of. A vulgar phrafe for keep off; 
forbear. 

They cut a fag into parts; but as they were 
entering upon the dividend, kaads 9f, fays toe 
lion. L’ Ejirarge. 

Ha'’'xpsarLs, n. /. Sails managed by the 
hand. 

The feamen will neither fand to their 4.274- 
fails, nor tufter the pilot to (teer. Tenpl, 

Ha’xvsaw. mJ. A faw manageable by 
the hand. 


My buckler cut throegh and through, and my 
fword hack'd like ahaatfaw. Shacypeare, 
Yo perform tnis work, it is neceflury to be 
provided witha ttrong Knite anda timall amife, 
Diet tsner, 
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Ha'yDseL. n. f. [hanfel, afirll gift, Dut.] 
The frit aét of ufing any thing; the 
firt a€t of fale. Not ufed, except in 
the dialect of trade. 

The apaitles term it the plcdge of our inherit- 
anec, and the anje! or earncit of that which is to 
come. Hooker. 

Thou art joy’s handfel; heav’n lies flat in thec, 
Sabject to every mounter’s bended knee. Herbert. 

To Ha'NDsEL. v. a. To ufe or do any 
thing the firt time. 

In timorous deer he zund/-/s his young paws, 
And leaves the ragged bear tor firmer claws. 


Coicley. 
I'd fhow you 
How eafy ’tis to die, by my example, 
And handfel fate before you. Dryden. 


ITA’NDSOME., adi. [handfaein, Dutch, 
ready, dexterous. ] 
1, Ready ; gainly ; convenient. 

For a thief it is fo Aandfome, as it may feem it 

was frf invented for him. Sponjer. 
2. Beautiful with dignity ; graceful. 

A great man entered] by force into a peaiant’s 
houtc, and, finding his wife very handfome, turned 
the good man out of his dwelling. Addi fon. 

a. ilus ant; graceful. 

That cafinels and kandfome addrefs in writing is 
harde to be attained by perfons bred in a 
meaner way. Feiton. 

4. Ample; liberal: as, a bandfome fortune. 
Generous; noble: as, a bandfome a&tion. 
To (la’Npsome, v. a. [from the adjec- 
att. ]~ To render elegant! on reat: 
Him all repute 

For his device in Aandfoming a fuit ; 

To judge of lace he hath the beft conceit. Donne. 
Ha'npvsomery. adv. [from handfome.] 
1. Conveniently; dexteroutly. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillige 
that cometh Aandfam:ly in his way. Spenj 

Wen the kind nymph, changing her faultlefs 

Mape, 
Becomes unhandfome, Aandfmely to *fcape. 
Waller. 
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2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn cown a trec, 
hath wrought it sesdfome/y, and made a vefic! 
thereof. Wifden:. 

a. Liberally; generoufly. 
© Yam finding out a convenient place for an 
stms-houfe, which I intend to endow very and- 
fomely for a dozen fuperannuated hufbandnicn. 
Ad:lifon. 
Jis’ NDSOMZNESS, n. f. [from fand/ome. ] 
Beauty ; grace; ecgzance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a 

doleful courtenanees yet neither forgetting ard- 
vaensjs in Her mourning garments, nor tacetncts 
in her doleful countenance. AYA OTS 

For hanafomencfs’ fake, it were good you hang 
tie upper glafs upon a nail. Bacon 

In cloths, cheap dandfomenefs doth Lear tne 
bell. à Herbert. 

Perfons of the fairer fex like that handfomens/s 
for which they find themfclves to be the mott 
lixed. Doyle. 

Ha'novice. n. f. [hand and vice] A 
vice to hold fmall work ta. Moxon. 

Ba NoweitiInc. a.T: [hand and writing. ] 
A cał or form of writing peculiar to 
each hand. 

‘Vhat you beat me at the mart, I have your 

hand to (how ; 

If the fkin were parchment, and tae blows you 
gave me mk, 

Your ‘own Auand writing would tcil you what I 
think. Shak (peare. 

To no other caufe than the wife providence of 
God can be released the diveriity ok Aawit- 

Usckbarn 


Angs. 
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Ha’npy. adj. [from hand.} 

1. Executed or performed by the hand. 

They were but tew, yet they would cafily over- 
throw the great numbers of them, if ever they 
came to handy blows. Kualles. 

Both partics now were drawn fo clofe, 

Almolt to come to dandy blows. Hudibras. 

2. Ready; dexterous; fkilful. 

She fript the ttalks of all their leaves; the bef 
She cull’d, and them with andy care fhe ércit. 

Dryden. 

The fervants wath the platter, {cour the plate ; 
And each is Aandy in his way, Dryden. 

3. Convenient; ready to the hand. 

The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the 
joinier, and is more 4andy than the longer jointer. 

Moxon. 

Ha'’npypanpy, n. f. A play in which 
children change hands and places. 

Sce how yond juftice rails upon yond fiimple 
thicf! Hark in thine ear: change places; ana, 
husdydandy, which is the jufiicey which is the 
thief? Stak fpeare. 

Ncitker crofs and pi'e, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite fo ancient as hamtydumty, Arbuthnot. y 

To HANG, v. a preter. and part. pafi. 
hanged or bung, anciently hong. (hangan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To fufpend; to falen in fuch a man- 
ner as to be fufiained, not below, but, 
above. 

Strangely vifited people he cures; 
Hanging a goiden damp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayeis. Shakfpeare. 

His great army is utccrly rained, he bimieil 
flain in at,and jas head and right hand cut off, 
and dung up before Jerutalem. South. 

2. To place without any folid fuppert. 

Thou alt things hast of noting made, 

That Zung’fi the folid carth in fleeting air, 
Vein'd with clear fp-ings, which ambient feas 
repair. Sarilys 

3. To choke and kill by fufpending by 
the neck, fo as that the ligature inter- 
cepts the breath and circulaiion. 

He hatn commifvion from thy wife and me 
To tang Cordelia in the prifon. Shukfpeare. 

Hany ire fuppofes kuman foul and realon; 
This animal ’s below committing treafon : 

Shall he he 4ang’u, who never could rebel? 
That ’s a preferment tor Acl:itophel. Dizden. 

4. To difplay; to how aloft. 

Tiis unlucky mole milled tevers] coxcomhs ; 
and, like rhe erging vut of faite colours, mace 
fome of trem converte with Rolalinda in wha 
they thought the fpinit of her party. -adi fon 

5. Vo let fail below the proper dituation ; 
to decline. 

There is a wicked man that 4argeth down Fis 
head tadly ; but inwardiy he rs tuil ot deceit, 

Ecclas. 

Tne beauties of this place Mould mourn ; 

Th’ immortal fruits and dow rsat my retuen 

Should Asung their wither'd ead; tor hwe my 
bieait 

Is now mufe pois‘nous. Dryden 

The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet (Weet, but guickiv palt the prime; 
White lilies Aang ticir beacs, and toon decay ; 
And whiter fnow in minutes mi lisaway. Dryden. 

The cheerful birds no ionger fing; 

Each drops his head, and %usgs las wing. Prior. 

6. To fix in fuch a manner as in fome di- 
reCiious to be-mioveable. 

The gates and the chambers they renewed, nd 
Aanged doors upon-them. 1 Ada. 

7. To cover or charge by any thing ful- 


pended. 
Hung he the heaw’ns with black, yield day to 
night ! Shakfpeare. 


The pavement ever foul with human gore ; 
Heats and their mangled members sarg ine dowr. 
; Wry te 7, 


HAWN i 


8, To furnifh with ornaments or draperies 


faftened to the wall. 
Mufick is better in chambers wainfcotted than 
kanged. Bucen, 
Ii ecr my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off’rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas’d them with my fylvan toils, 
And dung thy holy roofs with favage ipojiss 
Give me to (catter thele, - Dryden 
Sir Roger has Aung fcveral parts of his houte 
with the truphics ot his labours. stiiifons 


Fo HANG. vn. 
1. To be fufpended; to be fupported 


above, not below, 

Over it a fair portcu lis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did ineline, 
With comely compais and compacture ftrong. 

Sporter. 
2. To depend; to fail loofcly on the lower 
part; to dangle. 

Upon her thoulacrs wings fhe wears, 

Like Aanging fleeves, lin’d through with ears, 
Hudtorase 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young mafter twaftly learns the vice, 
And fhakes in Aunging ficeves the littic box and 
dice. Dryden, 
2, To bend forward. 
eB hanging is only meant a pofture of bend- 
ing forward to firoke the enemy. Aid fon. 
_ To fioat; to play. l 


And fall thefe tayings from that gentle tongues» © 


Where cisil fpeech and oft perfuahon hung ? 
Pieri 
To be fupported by fomething railed 
above the ground. 
Whatever is placed on the head may be faie to 
hang; as we call kangirg gardens foci a: are 
lunted on the top of the houic. siddtfon. 
6. T'o reit upon by embracing. 
She urg about my ntek, and Kifs on kifs 
She vied. Shak; poere. 
To-day might T, hanging on Rotfpur’s neck, 
Have talk’d ot Montnuutih’s grave. Shubfp. aye. 
Famina is Cefcriecd inthe form ofa kac yht- 
ting upon 2 bee, and two little infants 4unging 
about her neck. Pesichurn, 
+, To hover; to impend. 
He hath a beaven-y git of prophecy ; 
And funary MMefangs kaze about his throne, 
Thar fpeak | im tuil or grace. Shae jpeare, 
Odious names of cifimetion, which had flept 
while the dread of p*pcry aug over us, were res 
vived,. aittei hary. 
s. To be loofely joined. 
Wihithe: go you? 
To fee your wife; is he at rome? 
— Ay, and as idle as the may sang tugerher. 
` ; Shat/peare, 
9. To drag; to be incommodionily juined. 
In my Lucia’s ablence 
Life hangs upon me, and Lecenzes a burden. its 
fo. To be compact or united: with z0- 
gether. 
Ja tse common caufe we are all of a picce; we 
hase tegither. Dryden. 


Your device angs very well together -hut iiA 


not liable to exceptions ? athesson, 
ii. To adhere, unwelcomely or income 
modioully. 

A cheeriul temper Sines out tn all her convere 
fation, and dilftpates thoie apprehLenhons which 
hang on the timorous cr the model, when ade 
mitted to her pretence. ot ldifon. 

Shining lunc feéps, gilded triumphs, and beaue- 
tifu! faces, dilpeile thar gluomineis which is ape 
tu surg upon ihe mind in thofe dark difconfulare 
fearons. add dijon, 

12. To ref; to refide: 

Slecp Mall neither night nor da 

Harg upon bis penthoufe lid. Shokipeare. 
13. To be in fufpeafe; to be in a ttate of 
uncertainty. 


f 
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Thy life fhall hang in doubt before thee, and 
thou fhalt fear day and night, and thalt have none 
affuraace of thy life. Deuteronomy. 

r4. To be delayed; to linger. 
A noble ttroke he lifted high, 

Which Aung not, but fo twite with tempeit fell 
On the proud crett of Satan, Milton. 

She thitce eifay'd te (peak : her accents hung, 


Aud faule’ring dy’d untiuih'd on her tunguc. 
Dryden. 


s5. To be dependant on. 
Oh, how wretched 
ls that poor man that unga’ on princes’ favours ! 
Shuk/peare, 
Great queen! whofe name drikes haughty mo- 
narcns pale, 
On whofe jutt teeptre Mangs Europa’s icale. Prior, 
16. ‘Vo be fixed or fulpended with atten- 
tion. 
Though wond’ring fenates Aung on all he fpoke, 
The club muli hail him matter ot the joke. Lope. 
17. To have a fleep declivity. 
~ Suflex marl fhews itlelf on the middle of the 
fides of žanging grounds. Mortimer. 
15. To be executed by the halter. 
The court furfakes him, and fir Balaam faves, 
Pope. 
1Q. To decline; to tend down. 
His neck obliquely o'er his fhoulders Aung, 
Peets’d with the weight of flecp that tumes the 
trong. Pope. 
TlvnGcrr. n. f. [from hang.) That by 
which any thing hangs: as, the pot 
hangers. 
Ha'ncer. n. f. [from bang.) A fhort 
broad {word. 


Ha'ncer-on. n. /. [from fang.] A de- 
pendant; one who eats and drinks 
without payment. 

Ifthe wire or cluldren were abfent, their rooms 
were fuppiicd by the umbræ, or Aangers-an 

Brown's Vulgar Evraurs. 

They all excufcd themfeives fave two, which 

two he reckoned his friends, and all the iet 

| flatyers-on. L' Eftrange. 

He isa perpetual Aanger-o, yet nobody knows 

-how to be without hira. Swift. 


Ha'xoine. n. f. [from sang him. ] 
1. Drapery hung or faftened againft the 
walls of rooms by way of ornament. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houle, 

So was his will in bis uldfeeble budy. Shik fpeare 

Being intarmed thatats breakfalt was reads, 
he drew towards tue door, where the Aug iess 
were neld up. Clarendon. 

Now purple kurgirgs cloath the palace walls, 
Aad tuinp:ueus feaits are made in tp.endid nz'ls, 

IDryten 

Lucas Van Leyden has infe&ted all Europe 
with his defigns for tapeftry, which, by tne ig- 
narant, we called ancient Aangings. Dryden 

Rume oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting pich behind the Aurging. Prior, 
2. Any thing that hangs to another. Not 
in ufe. 

A tam, or robbery, call it what vou will, 
Shook down my meilow engingsy nuy, my leaves, 
And lett me bare to weaties. Shakpprare, 

a'soine. participial adj. [from hang. ] 
t. Forboding death by the halter. 
Surely, fir, a good favour you have ; but thar 
you have a anging look. Shakjpeare. 
Whar Jethiops lips ke kas! 
Blow full a fnout, and what a hanging tace ! 
Dryden 
2. Requiring to be punithed by tke halter: 
a hanging matter. . 
Hanoman. n. f. [hang and man.] 
a. The publick executioner. 
This montter fat like a hangman upon a pair of 
_ gallows; in his right hand he was painted held- 


I AP 


ing 2 crown of Nurel, andin his teft hand a purfe 
of money. Sidney. 
Who makes that nuife there? who are you ? 
—Your friend, dir, the Aavgman: you muit be fo 
Loud, fir, to rife, and be put to death. Stutypeure. 
Men do not Itand 
In fo i!l cafe, that God hath with his hand 
Sign’d kings blank charters to Kill whom they 
hate; 
Nor are they vicarr, but hangmen to fate. Donne 
Í never knew aciitick, who made it his bu- 
finefs to kth the faults of other writers, that was 
not guilty of greater himfelf; as the Aaaoman is 
generally a worfe malefadtor than the criminal 
that fullers by his hand. «Jild: fon. 
2. Aterm of reproach, either ferious or 


ludicrous. 
One cricd, God blefs us! and Amen! the 
others 
Ae they had feen me with thefe Aangman’s hands: 
Liftening their tear, 1 could not tay Amen, 
When they did fay Got blefsus. Shuk{pecre. 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cuptd’s bowiiring, 
and the hithe Aungman darc not {hoot at him. 
Shak/peare. 


Hank. n. f. [hank, Mandick, a chain or 
coil of rope. ] 

1. A fkain of thread. 

2, A tie; a check ; an influence. A low 
word. 

Do we think we have the Aamé that fame gallants 
have on their trulting merchants, that, upon peril 
of lefing all former tewres, he mutt fill go on to 
fupply ? Decay ef Pisty. 

Zo Wa'xier. v. x. [hankeren, Dutch. ] 
To long importunately ; to have an in- 
ceffant with: it has commonly after be- 
fore the thing defired. It is f{carcely 


ufed bat în familiar language. 
And now the faints began their reign, 
For which th’ had yearn‘d fo long in vain, 
And telt fuch bowel Aenkerinasy 
To fee an empire all of kings. Hudisres. 
Among women and children, care is to be 
taken that they get not a Aankering after thete 
Juggling aftrulogers and furtune-te.lers. 
L’ Eftrange. 
The thepherd would be a merchant, and che 
metchant Aaxéersaer fomething clie. L’Efrange. 
Do'fi thow aot Zanker alter a greater hberty in 
fonie things? Ir not, there ‘s no better tign of a 
good refuiation. Carauiny. 
The wire is an old coquette, that is always 
hankering alter the diversions of the town. Aht f. 


The republiek that fell under the fubjectioa of 


the duke of Giorence, Mill retains Many Hanterings 
alter rs ancient iberty. Addon, 
Hax’r, for bas not, or have not. 

That roguith keer of yours makes a pretty 
woms hear ake: you san`t ther imper «bout 
the mouth fur nething. ciali fon. 

HAP. 2.7. [anbas, iv Welth, is mistfor- 
tune | 
t. Chances fortune. 
Wrirether art it were, or heedlefs 4.19, 
As tough the floavrag forse rath the Red, 
[n ber tude hairs weet flowers themfeives did 


Lip, 
And flaunfhing fref 'caves and bloffonis did ca- 
AVL. Sornfer. 


2. That which happens by chance or for- 
tune. 
Cuit be good haps, and curit be they thar 
build 
Taciv hopes on Zap:, and do not make defpair 
For all tucle certain blows the farcit fhictd. 
Sidney. 
To have cicGed whafoever that church duth 
make account of, withaut any other come than 
thatit hato beenethe Aup thereof to be ufed by 
the church of Rome, and not to be commanded 
in the word of Gad, might haply have pleaicd 
fome few men, who, having begun fuch a couric 


Ha reiLy. dev. 


; HAP 


themfelves, mult be glad to (ve their exampte fol 
luwed, flookev. 

Things cafual do vary, and that which a may 
doth but chance to Chink well of cannot till have 
the like srp. Flaoker. 

Solyinan commended them for their valour in 
their evil Aap, more than the victory of otl:era 
gut by good fortune. Knolies. 

A fox had the Aup to fall into the walk of a 
lion. L'Byisarge, 

2, Accident ; cafual event ; misfortune. 
~ o Nor feared dhe among the bands to fray 
Or anned men; fer uiten had the feen 
The tragick cnd of many a bivady fray: 
Her lite had full of Aups and hazards been. 
lar <3", 
HIap-uazarn. ne f. Chance; accident : 
perhaps originally Aap hazard? 

The turmer of thefe is the mof ftire and in- 
fallible way ; but fo hard that all thun it, and had 
rather walk as mcn do in the dark by Fup. 
hazard, than tread fo long and intucate maizes 
for knowledge’ fake. Hooker, 

We Ive ut Aap-hazerd, and without any in- 
fight into caufes and effects. L'Efirange. 

Wetake our princip!cs at sap-huzard upon truite 
and then believe a whole fyftem, upon a prefump- 
tion that they are truc. Locke. 


To Har. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To happen; to have the catual con- 
fequence. 

Ir will be too late to gather fhips or foldiers, 
which may need to be prefently employed, aud 
whole want may 4up tə hazard a Kingdom. 

Spenfir, 
2. To come by chance; to befall cafually. 
Kun you to the citadel, 
And teil my lord and lady what hath Aap'd. 
S4uak[peare, 

In deftructions ty deluge, the remnant which 

hap to be referved are ignurant.peopie. Bacon. 


Ha’pcress. adj. [from hap.] Unhappy ; 
unfortunate; lucklefs; unlucky, 
Hapl-fs sEgcon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mifhap! SAukip, 
Heie Aaplejs Icarus had found his part, 
Hit not tie father’s grief reftrain’d his art. Dry. 
Did his hap/:/s paffion equal mine, 
I would refute the bliis. 
Ha’pry. adv, [from hap. } 
1. Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be. 
This love of theirs mvfcif have often feon, 
Haply when they have gudg'd me faf afieca. 
Shak]jeares 


Smut hs 


To warn 
Us, Aaply tuo fecu:c, of our difctarge 
From penalty, becaule from death ccicas’d 
Some days. Milton, 

Tien aply yet your Imes ft remains untouched, 
Though that teems range. Rowe. 

Let us now fec what conclufions may Le tourd 
for inftructiom of any othef fate, that may Zap!y 
libour under the iike circumitances. Sur. 

By chance; by accident. 

Levistar, which Godof all his works 
Created huactt, that iwim the ocean Irene 
Him Anp’ flumt'ring on the Noiway faci, 

The pust of fome fmall nigkt-founder’d did 
Decrning fome ifiend oft, as tcamen teli, 
Viho fined anchor iia his featy rind, 
Moors by his fice. 
To Ha'pren. v. n. [from Lap. ] 
t. To fall out; to chance; to come to pafs. 
Pring forts your rong ceafuns, and Siew us 
what hall ippen. z Lenin. 
Say not l have finned, and what harm bath 
happend unto me. Ereni 
Irit fo fall out tzt chou art milczable for ever, 
thou kaft no renfon to be furpricec, as ii fonss 
uncapeted thing bad Aeppered to thee, Tiati.. 
2. Vo hight; to fall by chance. 
I have /appened on fome uther accounts re- 
lating to mortalities. Grann, 


{from Aagzy. ] 


Spe ie 


~ 


Afilton. 


HAR 


3, Fortunately ; luckily; fuccefsfully. 

Į come towive it wealthily in Padua : 

Ti wealthily, then Aappi/y in Padua. Shat/peare. 

Pretert’d by conqucit, Asppily o’erthrown, 
Falling they rife to he with us made one. Haller. 

Neither is ait fo trivial an undertaking to make 
atragedy end 4appi/y; for tis morc difficult to 
{ave than kill. ` Dryden. 

2. Addrefsfully ; gracefully ; without la- 
bour. 

Form'd by thy converfe, happily to ftcer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 

3. Ina ftateof felicity : ashe lives happily. 

. By chance; peradventure. In this 

fenfe happily is written erroneoufly for 
hatly. 

One thing mors I thal! wih you to dechire of 
them, who Aappisy may perufe thele two treatifes. 

Dighy. 
Happiness. n. f. [from happy. ] 
i. Felicity ; ftate in which the delares are 
fatisfied. 

Happinefs is that chate whereby we attain, fo 
far as. pufably may be attained, the full poffetiun 
of that which fimply for itfelf is to be ciefired, 
and containeth init after an eminent fort the con- 
tentation of our defires, the highcit degree of all 
our perfection. Looker. 

Oh! happ:nefs of {weet retir’d content, 

Tu be at once fecure and innocent. Denham 

Fhitofopkers differ about the chief good or 
husppincisof maa. Temple. 

The vatious and contrary choices that men 
make in the worid, argue that the fame thing is 
not good to every man alike: this vasicty of 
purtuits fhews, taat every one Guts not place his 
happrnefs in the fame thing. Lecke. 

2. Good luck ; good fortune. 
3. Fortuitous elegance ; unitudied grace. 

Certain graccs and Auppineffes, peculiar to 
every language, give life and energy to the words. 

Denhuara. 

Some beauties vet no precepts can decluic; 
Yor there ’s a aappiu-fs as weit as care. Popes 

Form’d by fome ule that guides but not cun- 

ftrains, 
And Snifh’d more through Auppinc/s than pains 
Pepe. 
Ha’pey. adj. [from fap; as lucky for 
luck. | 
1. Ina ftate of felicity ; ina flate where 
the defire is fatished. 

At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her fap>y making hand. Sidney. 

Am Lappy in thy news? 
—If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Reget your happine[s, be Aupoy ticn 5 
For it is done. Shakfpeure. 

T:uth and peace, and tove, fliall ever thinc 
About the fupreme throne 
Gf kims. t wile azppy making fight alone, 

Gor hea nly guided foul fudl climb. = A&/tor. 

Though the prefcence of imaginary good cannot 
make us kafpy, the abfence of it may make us 
Faiferabic. Adilin 


2%. Lucky; fuccefsful ; fortunate. 
Coymilts have been more /upfoy in finding ex- 
periments than the caufes of thern. Loyie. 
Yetin this agony his rancy wrought, 
And fear fupply’d him with this apay- thought. 
Dryden, 
y. Addrefsful; ready, 


One gentleman is Aeppy ata reply, andaaother 


excels in a rejoinder. Sufe. 
ffa'auetos. a. fs A coat of mail. 
Speafer. 


HARA'NGUR. a f. [hanangue, French. 
The orginal of the French word is 
much, quelliened : siJenaze thinks it a 
corruption of searing, Knghth; Junius 
imagines it to be aifcours au rang, to i 


HAR 


circle, which the Italian arringe feems 
to favour, Perhaps it may be from 
orare, or oralionare, Orationer, oraner, 
aranger, haranguer.) A f{peech; a 
popular oration. 

Gray-hcaded men, and grave, with warriors 


mix'd, 
Atfemble, aud aarangues are heard, but foon 
In factious oppofition. Milton. 


Nothiog can better improve political (choolboys 
than the art of making plaufible or implaufible 
harangues, againtt the very opinion for which 


HAR 


This night let’s Aurbcur herein York. Shal/p, 
They are {ent by me, 
That they Mould Aarbour where their lord would 
be. Shak/peare. 
Southwards they bent their flight, 
And Žarbour`d in a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they rofc, and fet up ev’ry fail; 
The wid was fair, but blew a mackre] gale. 
Dryden. 
Let me be grateful; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diflembling look, 
And fervile flattery, that Aarbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Philips, 


they refolve to determine. Swift. To Ha RBOUR. v. a. 


Many preachers negle€t method in their | f 


harangues. Wurts. 

To HARANGUE. v, n. [Aaranguer, Fr.] 
To make a {peech; to pronounce an 
Oration. 

Jo Wara'nGue. v. a& To addrefs by 
an oration: as, he Aarangued the troops. 

Hara’NGuer. n. / [from harangue. | 
An orator; a publick fpeaker: generally 
with fome mixture of contempt. 

To H a'rass. v. a. [harafer, French, from 
hurafe, a heavy buckler, according to 
Du Cange.] To weary; to fatigue ; 
to tire with labour and uneafinefs, 

Thefc troops came to the army but the day be- 


forc, Awroffed with a long and wearifome march. f 4 


Facon. 
Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men fain; 


. To entertain ; to permit to refide. 


My lady bids me tell you, that though the Aar- 
bsursyou as her uncle, the ’s nothing allied to your 
diforders. Shatfpeare, 

Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty Gilky ducking obfervants. Shaé/p. 

Let not your gentle brealt Zarbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe. 

We owe this old houte the fame kind of gra- 
titude that we do to an old fricnd who Aarbeurs 
us in his declining condition, nay even in his laft 
extremities. = Pepe. 

How pcople, fo greatly warmed with a fenfe of 
liberty, fhould be capable of Aurdouring {uch 
weak fuperitition; and that fo much bravery and 
fo much folly can sahabit the fame breafts. Pope. 


. To thelter; to fecure. 


Harbour yourfclf this night in this caftle : this 
country is very dangerous for murihering thieves 


The reft, an heartlefs number, fpenet with watch- to trutt a flecping life among them. Sidney. 
ing, Ha'RBOURAGE. n. f. [herbergage, French, 
And hara/s'd out with duty. Dry:ten, from Aarbour.| Shelter; entertainment. 
Nature opprefs’d, and Aara/s’f out with care, Let in us, your king, whofe libour'd fpirits, 
Sinks Gown to reit. Addi/on. Forcwearicd in this adtion of iwift (peed, 


Out increales the force of the verb. 


Crave Aurbourage within your city walls. Shak/p, 


Ha’rass.a./: [fromthe verb.] Waite; | Ha’rsourer. n. f. [from harbour.) One 


dillurbance. 


that entertains another. 


Themen of Judah, to prevent H A'RBOURLESS. adj. [from Aarbour.} 


The Aurefs of their land, befet me round. Meton. 
HA'kKBINGER. n. f. [herberger, Dutch, 
one who goes to provide lodgings or an 
harbour for thofe that follow.] A fore- 
runner; a precurfor. 
Nuke all our trumpets fpeak, give them all 
breath, 
Thofe clam’rous Aardingers of blood and dcath. 
; Shakfpeare, 
I'll be myfelf the Aarbinger, and make juy ful 
The hearing of my wie with your approach. Shak. 
Sin, and Ler fhadow death, and mifciy, 
Death's Aarbinger, Milton 
And now of love they treat, “till th’ evening 
tar, 
Lovc’s aarbingery apprar`d. Milton, 
Before him a great prophet, to procluim 
His coming, is tent 4arhinyer, who all 
Invites. Ailton, 
As Ormond’s żarbinger to youthcy run ; 
For Venus is the promife of the Sun. Dryden, 
HAVKGOUR. n. f. (herberge, French ; 
herberz, Dutch; alèergo, Italian. ] 
r. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 
For hurbcur ata thoufand doors they Knock-d; 
Not one of all the troufand but was luck’d. 


2 


Wanting harbour; being without lodg- 
ing ; without fhelter. 


Haxsroucu, for harbour. Spen/er. 


HARD. adi. [heand, Sax. hard, Dut. ] 


. Firm; refifting penctration or fepara- 


tion; not foft; not ealy to be pierced 


or broken. 

Repote you there, while I to the hard houfe, 
More Aard than is the Rone whereof ’tis rais’d 5 
Which even but now, demanding after yous 
Denied me to come in. Shat{pearss 


. Difficult ; not cafy to the intellect. 


Some difeafes, wheathey are vaty to be cured, 
ure Aard to be known. Sidney, 
Vhe hurd caufes they brought unto Mofes; but 
very {mall matter they judged thenifelves, Exod. 
When dard words, jealouties, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears. HMalibras, 
Tis hurd to fay if Clymens were mov’d 
More by his pray’r, whom the to dcariy lov'd, 
Or more with fury fir’d. Dryden, 


As for the arı! words, which I was obliged to . 


ufc, they ave cither terms of art, or fuch as [ 
fubttitated in. place of others that were too 
low. atrbuchnct, 


Dryden. | 3. Difficult. of accomplithment ; full of 


Doubiy curs’d 
Be allrtafe catv tuck whu give it Aarbour, Rowe, 
2. A port or haven for {hipping. 
Three of your argofics 
Avesich!y come to arbour fuddenly,  Shukfp. 
They leave the mouths of Po, 
That all the barders of the town o’cerfow 3 
And fpreading round in. one continu'd lake, 
A fpacious hotpitable Inu dour make. — «dion, 
An afvlum; a fhelter; a place of 
fnelter and fecurity. 
To Via’rsoux. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To receive entertainment ; to fojoun ; 
to take (helter... 


dificulties, 
Is any thing too-Aard forthe Lord? Genefis, 
Poffefs 
As lords a fpacious world, t` our native heav’n 
Little inferior, by my adventure dard 


Wath peril great atcbicv’d. Miltone 


Long is the way 
And hard, that out of rcli leads up todight : 


Our prifon rong, Milten.. 


He now difecrn’d he was wholly to. be on the 
dcfeniiwe, and that was like to be a very dard 


part too. Clarendon, . 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worfe fympe. 


toms, and are Aarder of cure, than fleshy oncs. 


VE ifeoan, | 


> 


ag «~~ 
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HAR 


The love and pious duty which you pay 
Have pats’d the perils of fo Aard away. Dryden. 


4. Painful; diltrefsful; laborious a¢tion 
or fuffering. 
Rachael travailed, and the had ard labour. 
Genefis. 
Worcefter’s horfe came but to-day : 
And now their pride and mettle is allecp, 
Their courage with Aard labour tame and dull, 
That not ahorfe ishalf of hinvelf.  Shuk/peare. 
Continual Aard duty, with little fighting, 
Ieflened and diminithed his army. Clarendon. 
When Schaitian weeps, his tcars 
Come hurder than his blood, Dryden. 
A man obliged tu Aard labour is net reduccd to 
the neceffity of having twice as much victuals as 
onc under no necefbty to work. Cheyne 


5. Cruel; oppreffive; rigorous: as, a 
hard heart. 


The bargain of Julius t11. may be accounted 
a very Aard one. Brown's Bulgar Errours. 
‘Whom fearce my fheep, and fcarce my pain- a 
ful plough, 
The needful aids of human life allow ; 
Sv wretched is thy fon, fo hard a mother thou. 
Dryden.» 
If you thought that Aurd upon you, we would 
not icfufe you half your time. Dryden, 
A lofs of one third of thcir eftates will be a 
very Aurd cafe upon a great number of pcorle. 
Locke. 
No people live with more eafe and profperity 
than the tubyccts of little commonwealths ; as, 
on the contrary, there are none who fuffer more 
under the grievanecs of a Aard government than 
the tubjcets of little principalities. slddifon, 
Yo tind a bill that may bring punifhment upon 
the innocent, will appear very dard. Swift, 
6. Sour; rough; fevere. 
What, have you given him any dard words of 
late ? Skukjpeare. 
Rough ungovernable pafhons harry men on te 
fay or do very kard or offentive things. 
7. Unfavourable; unkind, 
As thou low’ft me, do him not that wrong, 
To bear a Aart opinion of his truth. Shak/peare. 
Abfalom and Achitophel he thinks is a lurk 
hard on his fanatick patrons, Dryden 
Some Aard rumours have been tranfmitted from 
t’ other fide the water, and rumours of the fever. 4 
kind. 
©. [nfenfhible; inflexible. 
If I by chance fuccced 
In what I write, and that’s a chance indced, 
Know ] am nut to ilupid, or fo Aard, 
Not tu tecl praife, or tame’s defer v'd reward. 


Dryden. 


wi‘terh 


Swift 


g. Unhappy ; vexatious. 

It is a very ard quality upon our foil or cli- 
mate, that fu eacclient a frut, which profpers 
among all ourneghbours, will not grow here 

1 emple. 
ic. Vehement ; keen; fevere: as, a tard 
winter; Pard weather. 


ti. Unreafonable ; unjuk. 

Ie is a lieele kard, that in an affair of the Int 
cunfequence to the very being of the cleryy, this 
whole reverend body thould be the foule perfons 
not confulted. Swift. 

It is the Aardefl cafe in the word, that Steche 
Mould rake up the reports of his faċtion, and puz 
them off as additional fyars. Sift. 


x2. Forced ; not eañly granted, 

It we allow the fif couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to nave left ten pair oF breeders, 
which is no dard fuppulttion ; there would arife 
from thefe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater 
number than the earth was capable of. Burnes, 


13. Powerful ; foretble. 

The fiag was tou Aard for the horfc, and the 
horfe fics for fuceour to the man that’s too hercf 
for him, and rides the cue to death, and outright 
Kulls the othes, LiF frange. 


HAR 


Let them confider the vexation they are trea- 
furing up for themfelves, by ttruggling with a 
power which wall be always too hard for tiem. 

siddifon. 

A difputant, when he find: that his advertary 
is too Aard for him, with Oynefs turns the dif- 
courte, Watts, 

14. Autlere ; rough, as liquids. 

In making of vinegar, (et veficls of wine over 
aguntt the nyon fun, which calleth out the morc 
oily fpirits, and leaveth the fpirit more four and 
hard. bacon, 

15. Harth ; ftitf; conftrained. 

Others, fcrupuloully tied to the practice of the 
ancients, make their figures Aarder than even the 
marble itfelt. Dryden. 

His dircétion is Aard, his figures too bold, and 
his tropes, particularly his metaphors, infuffcrably 
ftrained. Dryden. 

16. Not plentiful; not profperous. 

There arc punties decreed ; and, if the times 
had not beca dard, my billet Mould have burnt 
too. Dryden, 

17. Avaricious; faultily fparing. 
Harv. adv. [hardo, very old German.] 


1. Clofe; near: often with dy. 

Hard Ay was a houfe of picafure, built for a 
{ummer retiring place. Sidney. 

They doubted a while what it fhould be, ’till 
it was cait up cven dard before them; at which 
time they fully faw it was a man. Sidney. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale Aard by a foret’s fide, 

Far from refort of people that did pafs 
In travelto and fro. Spenfer. 

Scarce hadhe faid, when Aard at hand they {pic 
That quicktand nigh, with water covered, Spenfer. 

When thefe nrarthal the way, urd at hand 
comes the maftcr and main exercife. Shak/peare 

Abinsclech went urd unto the door of the 
tower, to burn it with hic. Judges. 

The Philiftines followed 4urd upon Saul, 

2 Samucl. 

Hurd by a cottage chimney mokes, 

From betwixt too aged oaks. Milton. 
2. Diligently ; laborioufly 5 inceffantly ; 
vehemently ; earneflly ; importunately. 

Geneura rofe in his defence, 

And pray'd fo ard for mercy from the prince, 
That two bis queen the king th’ ofender gave. 
Dryden. 

An ant works as hard as a man who fhould 

cany a very leavy load every day four leagues. 
Addijon, 

Whoever my unknown correfpondent be, he 
picis Aid for an antwer, and is carnch in that 
puint. cltterbury. 

3. Uneafly; vexatioufly. 

When a man’s fervant thall play the cur with 

him, lok vou it goes dari! Shat fpeare. 
a. Ditrchfully ; fo as to raite difficulties. 

The quettivn is Aar: Ict, and we liave realon tu 
doubt. Brown, 

A itag, that was duii? fet by the huntfnen, 
betovk mimicls to a Hal ror sanctuary. 

L’ Fjirange. 
5. Fat; nimbly; vehemently. 

The wotves Icampered away as Aard as they 

could drive L’ l firange. 
6. With diffreulty ; in a manner requiring 
labour, 

Sod bodies furcfhaw rain, as hoxes and pegs 
of woud when they draw and wind sunt, Bacon, 

7. ‘Lempeftuoutlly ; boitteroutly. 

When tae north wind blows d4and, and it rains 
fadly, none but fools ht down init and cry; wife 
people defend themfelves againtt it. fuylor. 

Ha'rpsound. adj. [hard and éound.] 
Cofive. 
Jatt writes to.make his barrennets appear, 


And ftrains trom dAarddcund brains eight Imes 
a-year. Pope. 


To Ha'n pene v. a. [from Lard] 


HAR 


1. To make hard; to indurate. 
Sure he, who frf the paffage try"d, 
In karden’d oak his heart did hide, 


And cibs of iran arm’d his fide. Dryden. 

A piece of the Aurdened marl, Woatward. 

2. To confirm in effrontery; to make 
impudent. 

3. To confirm in wickednefs; to make 
obdurate. 


But exhort one another daily, Icft any of you 
be Aardencd through the deccitfulnefs of fin. 
Hebrewr, 
He ftiffened his neck, and kuriencd his heat 
from turning untu the Lord. 2 Chron, 
It is a melancholy confideration, that there 
fhould be feveral among us fo kardened and de- 
luded as to think an oath a propes tubje&t for a 
jolt. Addifon, 


4. To make infenfible; to ftupify. 


Religion fets before us not the cxample of a 
flupid ftoick, who had by cbitinate principles 
Aurdened himtelt againft all fente of pain; bur an 
example of aman like ourfelves, that had a ten- 
der fenfe of the lcatt futfering, and yet paticntly 
endured the greateft. Tillotjon. 

Years have not yet Aurdencd me, and I have an 
additiun of weight on my fpirits fince we lott 
him. Swift to Pope. 


ç. To make firm; to endue with con. 


{tancy. 

Then fhould I have comfort? yea, I would 
harden myfelf in furrow. Job. 

One raifesthe foul, and hardens it to virtue ; 
the other foftens it again, and unbends it into 
vice. Dryden. 

To Ha’rven. v.n. To grow hard. 
The powder of load{tone and flint, by the ad- 
dition of whitcs of eggs and gum-dragon,-mads 
into pafte, will in a few days arden to the 
hardnefs of a fione. Bacon, 
Ha rvener. n. f. [from barden.) One 

that makes any thing hard. 
Harvra’vourep. adj. [hard and fa- 
wour.) Coarfe of feature; harm of: 
countenance. 

When the blaft of war blows in your cars, 
Sriffen the finews, fummon up the bluud, 
Difguile fair nature with Aardfuvour’d wos, 
Then lend the cyce a terrible afpec&.  Shalfpeare, 

The brother a very lovely youth, and the fitter 
hardfavou él. iz Efra nge. 

When Vulcan came into the world, he was fu 
kardfuveured that both his parents frowned cx 
him. Dryden. 
Harpuanvdend. edi. [hard and baad.) 
Coarfe ; | mechanick; that has hands 
hard with labour. 

—Hardbanded men that workin Athens here,. 
Which never labour’d in their minds ‘tih now, 

Shalfpeare, 
Ha’rpnesp. a. f> [Lard and bead.] 
Clath of heads; manner of fighting in 
which the combatants dah their heads 
together. 

F have been at Aardacad with your butting: 
citizens; f havc routed your herd, [ have dit- 
perfs’d therm. Dryden, 
HJARDHE'ARTED. adj, (bard and heart.) 

Cruel; inexorable ; mercilefs; pitilefs 5: 
barbarous; inhuman; favave ;. uncom 

sat Mionate. 

Hardhsarted Clitford, take me fromthe world ; 
My foul to heav’n. Shukfpcare. 

Can you be fo hardhearend to dettroy 
My ripening hope:, that are 1u near to joy ? 

Dryden,. 

John Rul, otherwife a good-natured man, was 
very hardhearted to his filter Peg. aTrhuthnot.. 
HARDHE'ARTEDNESS. n. J} [from berda- 

hearted.) Cruelty; went of tendere 


nefs; want of contpaflion.. 


HAR 


Mardieartsdnyjs and cruelty is not only an in- 
heman vice, but worle than brutal. L’ frrange. 
How black and bale a vice ingratitude is, may 
baiteen in thofe vices which it is always in com- 
bination with, pride and żardkeartednefiy or want 
of compafiion. South. 
Hardheartednefs is an effential in the charac- 


ter o: a libcitine. Glariffa 
Ha'rpineap. 2) a. f- [from hardy.] 
Ha'rpinoop. Stoutnefs; bravery. 


Obfolete. 
Endam’d with fury and fierce Aardyhea.t, 
He fecim‘d in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
And nourith bloody vengeance in his bitter mind. 
Spen er. 
Bo ldiv affault the necromancer’s hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntlefs Aardihcad. Milt. 
Ha'rpiment. n. f- [from hardy, hardi- 
ment, adv. French.] Courage; ttout- 
nefs; bravery. Notin ufe. 
But full of fre and greedy Żas timent, 
The youthful knight could not for ought be ftaid. 
Spenfer 
On the gentle Severn’s fedgy bank, 
In fingle oppohtion, hand to nand, 
Hc dia confound the beù part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 


Shakfpeare. 
Zcal was the {pring whence flowed her hardi- 
ment, Fairfax. 


Ha‘rpiness. a. f. [haratefe, Trench; 
from hardy. 


1. Hardthip; fatigue. 
They are valiant and hardy ; great eadurers of 
cold, hunger, and all Aardine/s. Spenfer. 
2: Stoutnefs; courage; bravery. 
If we, with thrice fuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried; and our nation lofe 
Tne name of Aarcgncfs and policy.  Shakfpeare. 
Perkin had gathered together a powcr of all 
nations, neither in number, nor in the hardinef: 
and courage of their perfons contemptible. Bacon. 
He lias the courage of a rational creature, and 
fuch an ferdinefs we mould endeavour by cuf- 
tom and ufe to bring children to. Locke. 
Criminal as you are, you avenge yourfelf 
apgainit the hardinefs of one that fhould tell you 
of it. SpecPator. 
g» Effrontery ; confidence. 
HARDLA'BOURED. edj. [hard and la- 
four.) Elaborate; ftudied; diligently 
wrought. 
How cheafully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy ! 
While my dardlubear'd poem pines, 
Untold upon the printer’s lines. 
Ha'’rpry. adv. [from hard.] 


1. With difficulty ; not eafily. 

Touching things which generally are reccived, 
alrhouzh in themfelves they be molt certain, 
yet, becaufe men prefume them granted of all, 
we are fardheff able to bring fuch proof of their 
ecrtúniy as may tatisty gainfayers, when fud- 
ecaly and befices expectation they require the 
fame at our hands. Hocker 

There are but a few, and they enducd with 
great ripencfs of wo. and judgmenr, free from 
ali fuch adairs as might troubte their medita 
tions, infiructed in tre harpet and fubtich 
points of learning; wio have, and that very 
hardy, teen able to find out bur ohly the iin- 
mortality of the foul. Hoke, 

Gol hati detivered a liw as fhoep as the two- 
edgud (word, piercing the very clulett and mut 
mitcarchable corners of the neart, which the law 
ot nature een eard’y, human laws by no means, 
prmibly seach anto. Hioker 

There are an fiving creatures parts that nourish 
and repair eaf yr, and parts that nourifh and re- 
pair Zardy Buco 
` The harks ef thofe trees are more clofe and 
fuit than thefe of oaks and athes, whereby the 
mol; can the hardier Mue out. Lacon. 


Sivift. 


HAR 
The father, mather, daughter, they invite; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repatt. 
Dryden. 
Recov’ring Aardl, what ke loft before, 
His rightendears it much, his purchafe more. 
Dryden. 
Falfe confidence is eafily taken up, and hardly 
laid down. ; ; South. 
2. Scarcely ; {cant ; not lightly ; with no 
likelihood. 
Tie fih chat once was caught, new bait will 
hardly bite. Fairy Queen. 
They are worn, lord conful, fo 
That we thall Aerdt in onr ages fee 
Their banners wave again. Shakfpeare, 
Hara‘y Shall you find any one fo bad, but he 
dchres the credit òf being thought good. Swat. 
3. Almoft not; barely. 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to 


part 
Weak Sithe pulic, and dardly heav’d the 
heart. Dryden, 


There is %ardly a gentleman in the nation who 
hath not a near alliance with fome of that body. 
Swift. 
4. Grudgingly, as an injury. 
If I unwittingly 
Have aught committed that i3 Aard/y borne 
By any inthis pretence, I deiire 
To reconcile me. 
5. Severely ; unfavourably. 
If there are fome reafons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, are thofe reafons demontira- 
tive, are they neccifury, or mere polhibilities 
only ? Hoster. 
6, Rigeroully; opprefiveiy. 
Many men believed that he was hard!y deait 
Wille. Clurendon, 
They are now in prifon, and treated har/y 
enough; fur there aic fifteen dead within two 
cars. cl ldifon. 
They have begun to fay, and to fetch inftances, 
where he has in niany things been hardly ufed. 
Swift. 


Shakfpeare. 


4. Unwelcomely ; harfhly. 
Such information comes very Hardly and harth- 
ly toa grown man; and however foftencd gocs 
but ill down. Locke. 


§. Not foftly; not tenderly; nct deli- 


catcly. 
Heav'n was her canopy ; bare carth her bed; 
So aardly lodg’d. 
Ha'RDMOUTEHED. adj. [hard and mouth, ] 


Dryden, 


HAR 
1g. Obduracy ; profligatenefs. ; 

Every commifion of fin introduces unto the 
foal a certain degree of Aardac/s, and an aptnefs. 
to continue in that fin, Sath. 

6. Coarfenels; harfonefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate 
the Aardnefs of their favour, and by the pulchri- 
tude of their fouls make up what is wanting ia 
tic beauty of thcir bodies. Ray. 

7. Keennefs; vehemence of weather or 
feafons. 

If the dar-daefs of the winter Mould fpoil them, 
neither the lots of teed nor labuur will be much. 

Mortimer. 
8. Cruelty of temper; favagenefs ; harzh- 
nefs; barbarity. ` 
We will afk, 
That if we fail in our requeit, the blame 
May hang upon our haridnefi. Sauakfpears, 

They quicken fluth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughnefs {mooth, and 4arave/s inollifv. 


Deriam, 
9. Stiffnefs; harfhnefs. 


Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners 
of the painters, and to make many ample folds, 
which are infuitcrable Żargrieffes, and more like 
a rock than a natural garment, Dryden, 

10. Faulty parfimony ; ftinginefs. 
Ha’rvock. n. A I fuppofe the fame 
with duodock. 
Why he was metev’a now, 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With Aas socks, icimlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 


Shakfpeare, 
Harps. n. A The refufe or coarfer 
part of flax. 


Ha‘rusuiv. n. f. [from bard.] 
1. Injury ; oppreffion. 
They are ripe fora peace, to enjoy what we 
have conquered for them; and fo are we, tu 1c- 
cover the effects of their hardips upon us. 


Siotft, 


2. Inconvenience ; fatigue. 
They were expofed to turd iip and penury. 
Sprat. 
You could not undergo the toits of war, 
Nor bear the AarJdips that your leaders bore. 
? -Jdiifon. 
In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 
By Aardjhips many, many fatl by enle. Prior. 
Ha‘apware.n. / [hard and avare. ] 
Manufactures of metal. 


Difobcdient to the rein; not fenlible of | Ha’rpwarraan. n. /. [hardware and 


the bit. 
Tis tiine my Aardmout id courfers to contrau), 
Apt to run riot, and tanfgrefs the goal. Dryden. 
But who can youth, let luote to vice retrain ? 
When once the Zardmouti’d korle has got the rein, 
He ’s pat thy pow'r to ftop. Doylen. 
Hanrpxess. u. f [from bard] 
1, Durity; power of refiltance in bodies. 
Hardnefs is a firm cohcfion of the parts of 
matter that make up mafies of a fenfible bulk, 
fu that the whole does not cahly change its 
figure. ae 
Froin the various combinations of thefe cor- 
puicles happen all the varteties of the bodies 
formed our of them, in coluur, talte, (mell, kard- 
nfs, and {pecthek gravity. Wusdivurd. 
2. Difficulty to be underfoad. 
Tois label on my bofum 
Is fo from fenfe in Aa dr: fy that l can 
Muke no collection of it. Shakfpeare. 


3. Difhculty to be accompli tied. 
It was time now or never to fharpen mv in- 
tention to pierce through the Aavducft of this en- 
terprize. Sidney. 
Concerning the doty itfelf, the harduefi there- 
of is not fuch as necdeth much are. Meite 
4 Scarcity ; penury. 
The tenants poor, the Aardacf of the times, 
Arc aibcxculcs fur a tervant’s crimes, 


man.) A maker or feller of metalline 
manufactures. 

One William Wood, an zardivarcmaa, obtains 
by fraud a parent in England tu cuin cupase to 
pafs in Ireland. 

HARDI I (Lardi, French, ] 
t. Bold; breve; flout; daring ; refolute. 

Try the imagination of tome in cock-fights, 
to make une cork more farcy, and the other 
more cowardly. Bacon, 


Swit 


Recite 

The feats of Anvazons, the faral fight 
Betwixt the dares queen and hero knight. Dry ba, 

Who is there saini enough to contend with 
the reproach which is prepued for thole, who 
dare venture toedient from the received opinions 
of then country 2 Lacke. 

Could thirtt uf vengeance, and detire of fame, 
Excite the Jemate brealt with mattial tlame ? 
And hall not love's diviner pow?’r intpire 
More Aairdy virtue, and more gen'rous nre ? 

Prior. 
A a Nady Gain: 

Is a man contident of his prefent ftrength ? 
An unwheteforme blat may huke in pieces nis 
hardy fatinic xe South. 


3. Confident; impudent; vitioufly flub- 
born. 


Suir.| Hara ard Here, differing in pronon- 


HAR 


ciation only, fignify both an army and 
a lord. So /arold is a general of an 
army 3 Mareman, a chief man m the 
army; Herwin, a victorious army 
which are much like Stratocles, Pole- 
marchus, and HMegefifratus among the 
Greeks. Gibjon’s Camden. 
HARE. m. / [hana Saxon ; éarh, Erfe] 
1. A fmall quadruped, with long ears and 
fhort tail, that moves by leaps, remark- 
able for timidity, vigilance, and fecun- 
dity; the common game of hunters. 
Difmay’d not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 
As fparrows, eagles ; or the dare, the lion, 
Shakfpeare. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of 
{witt greyhounds courhing a guod itout and well- 
breathed Aare. More 
Your drefftngs muf be with Zare’s fur. 
Wifeman 
Poor is the triumph o'cr the timid hare, 
Thowfen 
2. A conftellation, 
The hare appears, whofe ative rays fupply 
A wmble force, and hardly wings deny, Creceh: 
To Harr. v2 2. [harier, French.] To 
fright; to hurry with terrour 
To kare and rate theni, is not to texch but ve 
them. Locke 
Haikenerr. n. f. [hare and dell.) A 
| blue flower campanitorm., 
Thou thalt not lack 
The flow'r that’s hke thy face, pale primrofe ; 
nor 
The azurd harebell, like thy veins. 
Ha’REBRAINED. ad. [fiom hare, the 
verb, and érain.] Volatile ; 
tled ; wild ; fluttering ; hurried. 
That harchrained wild fellow begins to play 
phe foul, when others are weary of it. Bacon. 
Ha’reroor. n. /. [hare aud foot.) 
1. A bird, Ainfworts. 
AT herb, Ainfworth, 
Peels. fey ex ER Ne ‘in The upper 
lip with want of fubftance, a naturel 
detect. Quincy. 
The blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their ifue tand; 
Never mole, Aarelip, nor fear, 


Shak {pes 


unfet- 


HARK 


The peneial fort arc wicker hives, made of 
privet, willow, or 4al, caubed with cow-dung. 
Mortimer, 


Ha’kacquin. nefa [This name is faid 
to have been given by Francis of France 
to a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his 
enemy Charles le quint. Menage derives 
it more probably from a famous come- 
dian that frequenied Mr. Hardy's houfe, 
whom his friends called Harlegiuino, lit- 
tle Harley. Tied.) A buflvoa who 
plays tricks to divert the populace; a 
Jack-pudding ; a zani. 

The joy of a king for a victory muft not be 
like that of .a harlequin upon aictter from his 
milffieds. Dryden 

The man in gravertragick known, 

Though his beit part long fince was done, 
Sull on the tape defires tu tarry ; 
And he who play’d the harlequin, 
After the jett Mill loads the feene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. Precr. 


HA'REOW. 27a [herlodes, WwW elth, a 


girl, Others for horelet, alittle whore. 
Opbers fron, the name of the mother of 
Vuliam the Conqueror, Hurlet is ufed 
in Chaucer for a low male drudge.} A 
whore; a {trumpet. 
Away, my difpoition, and poflefs me with 
Some har/ot’s fpiiit. Shak{peare, 


They help thee by fuch aids as geele and 
karlos. Ben forfo 
The barkarous Aarlots crowd the pubsick place ; 
Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. 
Dryden. 
Ha'rtorry. a. f. [from harlot. ] 
‘The trade of a ‘harlot ; fornication. 
Nor fhail, 
From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
’Gaink Aarlotry, while thou art clad fo thin, 
Dryden. 
A name of contempt for a woman. 
A peevith (elf-will’d Aarlotry, 
That no perfuafion can Co goud upon. 


HARM. ». f. [heapm, Saxon. | 
Injury ; crime; wickednefs. 
Mifchief ; detriment ; hurt. 


We, ignorant of ourfelves, 
Beg often our own Aarts, which the wile Powers 


Shak/p. 


Shall upon their cnildren be. Shatfpeare. A we a PRL poy irene Pg ta oe 
The third ftitch is perforraed with pins or E Ay ee VE eit APART GT oh A 

necdles, as in Aure/ips. Wifenan. ut arm precedes not fin. ] Milten. 

They fhoulel bs futhered to write on: it would 

PLA'R ESEAR, N. "R (Jutleururm, Lat.} A keep them out of arms way, aad prevent tuem 

plant. Miller. trom cvil courfes. Swift. 
PE nf [vom fare.) A dog for | 7o Harm, a a To hurt; to injure. 


AMihfewor th. 


hunting hares. 
[contra€ted from Leark- 


Poli aAnk. v.72. 
exe}, To lilten. 
The king, 
To me inveterate, Aur Ås my hi rother’s fuit. Shaf. 
Prick ng up his cars, to ak 
Ff he conl:l hear too im the dark. Madi£ras, 
Elar. interj [It ts originally the impe- 
rative of the verb Aark.] Litt! hear! 
liten ! 
What harmany is this? 
hark ! Shat/peare 
The butcher faw him upon the gallop wih a 
picce of ilih, and cated cut, fart yey friend, 
you may mèke the belt of your purchile. 
L’ Mirange. 
arg nctint::ks the soar that late purlu'd me, 
Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe. 
Fust how loud tie wouds 
Invite you forth ! 


A A. r yr 
} The filaments of fax. 
rf | Any filamentous iubflance. 


3 


My good friends, 


ZT homo r. 


What ienie had I of her Mol’a hours or iuit? 
I faw 't not, thought it not, it #arm’d not me. 
Shak{pearc's Crhello. 
Pifions ne'er could grow 
To Aw yr another, oz impeach your ret. Maller. 
After theie yourg are hatched, they brood 
them under theit wings, left the cold, and fome- 
times the heat, thould Aara them. Ra, 


Ha’rmeve. ad, (barm and full. | ae 
ful; milchievous ; noxious; injurious 
demic 
His dearly loved {quire 
His (pear of icken-wood behind him bare, 
Whole karofad head, thrice heated in the frc, 
Hed riven many ‘a bicat with pikc-head 
{quarc, Spenfer. 
Let no man fear that Aarmfn! creature Iefs, be 
caute he fees the apottle tafe trom that poifon. 
Hall. 
The earth brought forth fruit and food fot 
many Without any musture of armful quality. 
K eid. 
For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 


And tleepy poppies Marmfel harvelis yield. Dry. 
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TWa’rurvusz.y. adv. (from harmful.) 
Hurttully; noxioufly ; detrimentally. 
A feholar is better occupicd in playing or 
misepinBs than fpending bis time not only vainly, 
but Aarmfid/y in fuch Kind cf exercie.  Afrhurr, 
Ha/ramruuness. n. f. [from harmful.) 
Hurtfulnefs; mifchievoufnefs ; noxiouf- 
nels. 
Ha'rmLeEss. adj. [from barm.) 
1. Innocent; innoxions; not hurtful. 
Touc ing ceremonies kermiefs in theinfeves, 
and hurtful onty in refpe@ of number, was st 
amıfs to decree that thofe things that were least 
necdful, and newlieft come, fhould be the firit 
thar were taken away? Hocker. 
She, like Aarme lightning, throws he eye 
On him, hes brothers, inc, her malter ; hiring 
Each object with a joy. Shak/peare, 
Unhurt; undamaged. 
The shipwright wiil be careful to gain by his 
labour, or at leatt to Cave himfalf Aarm’-fs, and 
therefore fuit his wark flightly, according tsa a 


flight price. Raleigh, 
Hanmuessty. adv. [from Larmlefs.] 
Innocently ; without hurt; without 


crime. 

He (pent that day free from worldly trouble, 
harmlefsiy, avd in a recreation that became a 
churchman. Weulion, 

Bullets batter the walls which Arnd inflexible, 
but tall Aarmcfsly into wood or feathers. 

Decay of Piety. 

Ha’nmiessness. x. f. [from darmlc/s.] 

Innocence ; freedom from tendency to 
injury or burt. 

When, through taftelefs fat humility, 

In doug’ -bak’d men fome Aarmiefaish we fee, 
’Tis Lut nis phlegm that ’s virtuous, and not he. 
Donne. 

Compare the harm ffuef, the credulity, the 
tendernets, the mocelty, and the ingenuous pli- 
ab cnefs to virtuous countcls, which is in youth 
untainted, with the mifchicvoulnefs, the flynefs, 
the craft, the impudence, the fulthood, and the 
confrincd ob@imacy in an aged long-practifed 
finer. Scutle 

Harmonica, d ail Peepe! yo: 3 harmo- 
oe CMON Tek -§ | migne, French. ] 
Relating to mulick; fufceptible of 


PE propo;ïtion to eda ETI Sn 
After evcry three whole notes, nature reauit - 
cth, tor all Aurmonical ute, one halt note tu be im- 
tespoted. Bacon. 
2. Concordant ; mufical ; proportion: to 


each other: lefs pronethy: 

Har:nontcal founds, and ditcurdart founds, are 
both a@ive and podtive; but blaicknefs «and 
darknels are, indeed, but privatives. Emon. 

So wells cach wind-pipe; afs iniones to a's, 
Iarmonick twang of leather, hoin and brals. 

Fer- 

Harmonious. oj. [harmonieux, French, 
from sarmony. | 

Adapted to each other; having the parts 

proportioned to each other; fyn-metrical, 

Allthe wide-extcnuded fky, 

And all the harmoniiias worldson high, 
And Virgil's facred work hall dye Cowley. 

Caud has made the mteledt.al world farrionens 
and beautiful without us; bat iwwillnever came 
into our heads all at once; we mu bring it home 
piece-meal. Lyove. 

2. Having founds concordant tocach other; 
deere fympbonious. 

Thoughts that voluntary move žunnonious num- 
bers. Mitton. 

The verie of Chaucer is not #arsromianr ta us: 
they who lived with barn, thought it mufical. 

D: vale n 
laRMONIOUSLY aiv, [from barmortus. J" 

With juil adaptaiion and pioportion of 

parts to caci other. 


HAR 


Not chass: like, together cruth’d and bruis’d; p 

But:s the worle, Aarmoniou/ly confus’d: 

Where orcerin varicty we fee, 

And where, though all things differ, they agree. 
Pope. 

That all thefe diftances, motions, and quanti- 
ties of matter fhould be fo accurately and har- 
-monioufly adjufted in this great variety of our 
{vftem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind mu- 
terial caufes, and mug certainly flow from that 
eternal fountain or wifdoin. Bentley. 

2. Mufically; with concord of founds. 

If we look upon the world as a mufical intru- 
ment, well-tuned, and Aarwonisufly ftruck, we 
ought not to worfhip the intrument, but him 
that makes the mufick. Stii‘ing ficet. 

HARMONIOUSNESS. n. f. [from harmo- 
nious.) Proportion; muficalnefs. 

Jo Ha'rstonize. v. a. [from harmony.) 
To adjut in fit proportions; to make 
muhical, 

Love firfl invented vertc, and form'd the rime, 
The motion meafur'd, Aarmeuwz'a the chime. Dry. 

HA’RMONY. n. Je [2eucias Aurnionte, 
French. } 


1. The juit adaptation of one part to a- 
nother. 

Tue pleafures of the eye and car are but the 
efteéts of equality, good proportion, or correc- 
{pundence; fu that equality and correfpondcnce 
are the caules of harmony. Bacon, - 

The hirmony of things, 
As well as that of founds, from difcord fprings. 
Denham. 

Sure infinite wifdom mut accomplith all its 
works with confummate darmsy, proportion, 
and regularity. Cheyne. 
. Jull proportion offound ;muticalconcord. 

The found 
Symphonious, of ten thuuland harps that tun’d 
Angelic Aurmonices. Milton. 

Harmeny is a compound idea, made up ot dit- 
ferent founds united. Watts. 
. Concord; correfpondent fentiment. 

In us both one fuul, 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 
‘Mure grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. 
Milton. 


Os 


I no fuener in my heart divin'd, 
‘My heart, which by a fecret żar many 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion {weet ! 
Milton. 
HARNESS. n. / [harnois, French; fup- 
pofed from ern or hiern, Runick; biairn, 
Welfh and Erfe, iron.) 
4, Armour; defenfive furniture of war. 
Somewhat antiquated. 
A guodly knight, all drefs’d in Aarncfs meet, 
ı That from his head no place appeared to his feet. 
Spenfer. 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fll fields with durne/s. Shakfpeare, 
Were I a great man, I thould fear tu drink : 
Great men fhould drink with harnefs on their 
tiwoats. Shakfpeare. 
2. The traces of draught horfes, particu- 
Jarly of carriages of pleafure or itate; of 
other carriages we fay geer. 
Or wilt thou ride? Thy horfes fhall be trapp’d, 
Their karnefs tudded all with gold and pearl. 
Shakjpeare. 


Their Reeds around, 
Frec from their Aurnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. 
Dryden. 
Jo Ha RNESS. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To drefs in armour. 
He was Aernefi light, and to the ficld goes he. 
Shak/peare. 
Full fifty years, harnefs'd in rugged fteel, 
I have endur’d the biting winter’s bhat, Rowe. 
2. To tix horfes in their traces. 
Before the duor her iron chariot ftood, 


Ali ready harnefed for journey new, Spenfer. 
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Flarnefs the horfes, and get up the horfemen, 
and ftand forth with your hamlets. Jeremiah, 
When [I plough my ground, my horfe is Aar- 
neffed and chained to my plough. Hale, 
To the harneffed yoke 
They lend their fhoulder, and begin thcir toil. 
Thomion. 
HARP. n. f [heapp, Saxon; harpe, Fr. 
It is ufed through both the Teutonick 
and Roman dialeéts, and has been long 
in ufe. 
Romanufq: lyra plaudat tibiy Barbarus harpa. 
Ven, Fort ] 

t. A lyre; an inftrument ftrung with wire 
and cominonly ftruck with the finger. 
Arion, when through tempelt cruel wreck 

He furth was thrown into the greedy feas, 
Through the tweet mufick which his Aap did 
make, 
Allur'd a dolphin him from death to eafe. Spen/, 
They touch'd then golden Aurps, and hymuing 
prais’d 
God and his works. Ailton, 
Nor wanted tuneful 4arp, nor vocal quire ; 
The mufes fung, Apollo touch’d the lyre. Dryd. 
2. Aconflellation. 
Next fhines the Aarp, and through the liquid 
fkies 
The theli, as lightcit, fr begins to tife; 
Thus when fwcet Orpheus ftruck, tolift’ning rocks 
He fenics gave, and ears tu wither'd oaks. 
Creech. 


7o Hare. v. n. [harper, French, from 
the noun. ] 


1. To play on the harp. 
I heard the voice of harpers Aarpimg with thcir 
harps. Revelations. 
Things without life giving found, whether pipe 
or harp, except they give a diftinétion in the 
founds, how (ball it be known what is piped or 
har ped ? 1 Cor. 
The helmed cherubim, 
And tworded feraphin, 
Are {cen in glitt'ring ranks with wings difplay’d, 
Harping in loud and tulemn quite, 
With unexpreflive notes to heav'n’s new-born 
heir. Milton. 
You 4arp a little too much upon onc fring. 
Colier. 
2. To touch any paffion, as the harper 
touches a ftring; to dwell on a fubjeċt. 
Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not banith reafon 
For inequality; but let your reafon ferve 
To make the truth appear. Shakfpeare. 
Fur thy good caution, thanks : 
Thou'tt Aurp'd my fear aright. 
He feems 
Proud and difdainful, Aurping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was. Shakfpeare, 


Shak fpeare. 


on the harp. 
Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d, 
Nor to the motion of a tchoulboy’s tongue; 
Nor wove inrhime, like a blind Aarper’s fong. 
Shak fpeare. 
I’m the god of the harp: ftopmy fairett :—in 
vain; 
Nor the harp, nor the Aarpery could fetch her 
again. Ticke'l, 
HA'RPING Jron. ne / [from harpago, 
Latin.} A bearded dart with a line 
faftened to the handle, with which whales 
are flrnck and caught. 

The buat which on the frf aWault elid go, 
Struck with a Zarping iron the younger foc : 
Who, when he felt his ide fo rudely gozed, 
Loud as the fea that nourifh’d him he roar’d. 

Waller. 
Harrone’er. n. f. (harponcur, French, 
from harfoon.}| We that throws the 
harpoon in whaleffhing. 


Ha’rrer. a. f. [from harp.} A player 


HAR 
HARPOON. n. f. [{barpon, French.} A 


harping iron. 

Ha’rpsicuorp. 2. f. A mufical infru- 
ment, ftrung with wire, and played by 
itriking keys. 

Harpy. n. fe [Aarpyia, Latin; harpie, 
harpye, French. ] 

t. The 4arpies were a kind of birds which 
had the faces of women, and foul long 
claws, very filthy creatures, which, when 
the table was furnifhed for Phineus, 
came flying in, and devouring or carrying 
away the greater part of the victuals, 
did fo defile the ret that they could not 
be endured. Raleigh. 


That an /.srpy is not a centaur is by this way 
as much a truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. 
Locks. 

2. A ravenous wretch; an extortioner. 
I will do you any ambaffage to the pigmies, 
rather than held tluce words confcience with tnis 


harpy. Shakfpeare, 
Ha’rquesuss. n. f. [Sec ARQUEBUSE. } 
A hand-gun. 
Ha’rquesussier.n. f. [from harguebu/s. } 
One armed with a harquebufs. 
Twenty thouland nimble hargquebuffiers were 
ranged in length, and but hve in a rank. Ano/les. 
Haraipa nN. a. f. [corrupted from Aari- 
delle, Fr. a worn-out worthlefs horfe. J 
A decayed ttrumpet. 
Sie jutt endur'd the winter the began, 
And in four months a batter’d Aurridaa; 
Now nothing ’s left, but wither'd, pale, and 
thrunk : 
To bawd for others, and go fhares with punk. 
Swift, 
Ha'’rrow. n. /. [charroue, French; barcke, 
German, arake.] A frame of timbers 
croffing each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the 
clods, and throw the earth over the 
feed. 
The land with daily care 
Is exercis’d, and with an iron war 
Of rakes and farrois. Dryden, 
Two (mall arrows, that clap on each fide of 
the ridge, harrow it right up and down. Mortim. 
To Ha‘rrow. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To cover with earth by the harrow. 
Friend, Aarrow in time, by fome manner of 
Means, 
Not only tly peafon, but alfo tay beans. Tuer 
2. To break with the harrow. 
Can’ft thou bind the unicorn with his band in 
the furrow? or will he dorvow the valleys after 


thce ? Tob. 
Shuk/peare, 


Let the Volfcians 

Plow Rome, and arrow Italy. 
3. To tear up; to rip up. 
l could a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word 

Would 4urrow up thy foul, fiecze thy young 


blood, 
Make thy two eyes; like fars, ftart from thet 
{pheres. Shakfpeare. 


Imagine you behold me bound and fcuurg’d, 
My aged mufeles Aarrozu’d up with whips; 
Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 
4. To pillage; to flrip; to lay walie. See 
Harry, which in Scottith is the fame 
thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth 
laws, fu he had in fecret a defign to make ule of 
them, as well for colleéting of treafure as for 
correcting of manners: and fu meaning thereby 
ta Aariow his people, did accumulate them the 
rather. Bacon, 
. To invade; to harafs with incurfions. 


[from hengian, Saxon.] Obfolete. * 
I 
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And he that Aurrow'd hell with heavy Rowre, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought tu his hca- 
scaly bowre, Fairy (Queen. 
Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did'tt make thy triumph over death and fin; 
And having Aarraw'd hell, did’tt bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win, Spenfer. 
G. To diRurb; to put into commotion. 
This fhoeld rather be written harry, 
harer, French. ] 
Moft like; it 4arroics me with fearand wondcr. 
Shakfpeare, 
Amaz'd I food, harrewe’i with gricefand care. 
Nilar. 
Harrow, interj An exclamation of fud- 
dem dittrels. Now out of ufe. 
Harrow now out and weal away, he cricd; 
What difinal day hath fent this curfed light, 
To fce my lord to deadly damnity’d?  Sper:fer. 
Ha’rrower. n. f. [from barres. } 
1. He who harrows, 
¢. A kind of hawk. atinfworth. 
To Ha‘rry. v. a. [barcr, French. ] 
y. To teafe; to hare; to ruffle, 
Thou mult not take my former tharpnefs ill. 
—J repent me much 
That I fo Aarry'd nim. Shakfpeare. 
4. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, 
or opprefs: as, one harried a nell; that 
is, he took the young away: as allo, 
he harried ime out cf houfe and home; that 
is, he robbed me of my goods, and 


o 
turned me out of doors, Sece To Har- 
ROW. 


HARSH. adj. [hervifche, Germ. Skinner.) 
t. Auttere; roughly four. 
Our natuie here ts not unlike our wine; 
Some forts, when old, continue brifk and fine: 
So age’s gravity may fcem fevere, 
But nothing 4uryz or bitter ought t'appear. Dex’. 
Swect, bitter uur, AnA and falt, are all the 
epithets we have to denominate that numberlefs 
variety of rclifhes. Locke, 
The fame defect of heat which gives a fierce- 
nefs to our natures, may contribute to that rough- 
nefs of our language, which bears fome analogy 


to the urA fruit of colder countries. Swift. 
2. Rough to the ear. 
A name unmufical to Volfcian ears, 
And harft in found to thine. Shakfpeare. 


Age might, what nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the fmioothnefs of thy native tongue; 
But fatire needs not that, and wit will thine 
Through the Aarh cadence of a rugged line. 

Dryden. 
The unneceMfury confonants made their fpelling 
tedious, and their pronunciation kur. Dryden. 
Thy lord commands thee now 
With a arj voice, and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties. Dryden. 
3. Crabbed; morofe; peevith. 

He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in 
his nature ar and haughty. Bacon. 

Bear patiently the Aur words of thy encmies, 
as knowing that the anger of an encmy admonithes 
us of our duty. 

No urfi vcRection let remembrance raife ; 
Forhear to mention what thou can’ft not praife. 

Prior 

A certain quicknefs of apprehenfion inclined 
him to kindle into the firit motions of anger; bur, 
for a long ume bcforc he died, no nne heard an 
miemypcriate or karj word proceed from him. 

sitterbury. 
4. Rugged to the touch; rough. 

Black feels asif you were fecling necdles points, 
or fume Aarf land; and red tecls very {mooth. 

; Foyle. 
5. Unplealing; rigorous. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 
Thougn haryh the precept, yet the preacher 
charin‘d. Dryden. 
Ha’rsu iy. adv. [from har/h,} 
VoL. I, 


Taylor. 


HAR 


t. Sourly; aufterely to the palate, as un- 
ripe fruit. 

2. With violence; in oppofition to gentle- 
nefs, unlefs in the following paflage it 
rather fijnities unripely, 

Till, Uke ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap; or ve with eafe 
Gather'd, not Aur/aly piuck'd. 

3. Severely; morofcly; crabbedly. 

I woald rather he was a man of a rough tem- 
per, that would treat me Aur Z/y, chan uf an cf- 
femmare nature. sdddifon. 

4. Unpleatantly to the ear. 

My wife is m a wayward mood to-day ; 

l tell you, ’twould found Aur/4/y in her cars. 
Shakfpeare. 

Get from him why he puts on this confufion, 
Grating fo Aaraly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dang’rous lunacy.  Shakjp. 

The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring found, and Żar/kiy rung. Drydd. 

Ha'xsttness. n. A. [from bar/b.] 

t. Sournefs; auflere take. 

Take an apple and roll it upon a fable hard : 
the rolling doth foften and fweeten the fruit, 
which is nothing but the {mooth diftribution of 
the fpirits into the parts; for the unequal difti- 
bution of the fpirits maketh the harfhnefs, Bacon, 

2. Reughnefs to the ear. 

Neither can the natural Aarfnefs of the French, 
or the perpetual ill accent, beeverietined inte 
perfeét harmony like the Traliaa, Dryden, 

Cannot I admite the height of Milton's inven- 
tion, and the ftrength of his exprefion, without 
defending his antiquated words, and the perpe- 
tual Aarfinefs of their found. Dryden. 

Tis not cnough no har/mefs gives offence; 
The found muft leem an ccho to the fenfe. Pope. 

3. Ruggednefs to the touch. 

Harjhnefs and tuggednefs of bodies is upplca- 
fant to the touch. Bacon, 

4. Crabbednefs; morefenefs; peevifhnefs. 

Thy tender hetted nature thall not give 
Thee o’er tu hur fiefs: her eyes are fierce, but 

thine 
Do comtort and not burn. Shak/peare. 


HART. n.f. [heont, Saxoa.] A he deer; 
the male of the roe. 
That inftant was I turn’d into a dart, 
And my defires, like fell and crucl hounds, 
E'cr fince purfue me. Shakfpeare, 
The deer 
And fearful arts do wander every where 
Amidit the dogs. May's Virg?t. 
Ha’rt-rovau. n. f A plant. 4 fpecies 
of buckthorn plantain. 
Ha’rTsHorn, a. f A drug. 


Hartfiorn is a drug that comes intu ufe many 
ways, and under many forms. What is ufed 
hete are the whole horns of the common male 
deer, which fall off every year. This fpecies is 
the fallow decr; but fome tell us, that the mecl:- 
cinal Aart horn fhould be that of the true hart or 
ftag. The falt of Aurtfiorzisa great fudarifick, 
and the (pirit has all the virtues of volatile alkalies: 
It is ufed to bring people out of taintings by its 
pungency, holding it under the nule, and powring 
dow fome drops of it in water. Will. 

Ramote concretions of the volatile fatts are ob- 
fervabfe upon the glafsof the receiver, whilit the 
fpirits of vipers and Aurt/lorn are drawn. Wocdw. 

Ha’rrsHonn. a. f An herbs,  dinfw. 
HA'RTSTONGUE. n. fa [lingua cervina, 
Latin.} A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the juints of old 
walls and buildings, where they are moit and 
fhady. There are very few of them in Europe. 

Miller. 

Hartfongue is propagated by parting the roots, 

and alfo by fced. Mortimer. 
Ha’rtTwort. n. f. [tordylium, J.atin.] 
An umbelliferous plaat. Miller. 


HARVEST. 2. f. (hrnpert, Saxon. } 


Milton. 


HAS 
1. The feafon of reaping and gathering 


the corn. 
As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the Nime and ooze fcatters his grain, 
And thortly comes to Aurvcff. Shak [peare, 
With Aarve/? work he is worfe than in (pring. 
L'kflranze. 


2, The corn ripened, gathered, and inned. 


From {reland come f with my Arength, 
And reap the Aarveff which that ratcal low’d. 
Shakfpeaure, 
When the father is too fondly kind, 
Such feed he fuws, fuch harveft Shall he find. 
Dryden, 
3. The produ of labour. 
Let us the Aarveff of our labour eat; 
Tis labour makes the coarfeft dict twect. Dryden, 
Ha/RVEST-HOME. n. f. 
t. The fong which the reapers fing at the 
feall made for having inned the harvett. 
Your bay itis mow'd, and your corn 1s reap'd; 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd 5 
Come, my buys, come, 
Come, my boys, come, 
And mesiuly roar out Aarvef-Aome. 

2, The time of gathering harveft. 
At Aarveft-isome, and onthe fhearing day, 
When he thould thanks to Pan and Pales pay. 

Dryden, 

3. The opportunity of gathering treafure. 

His wite I will ufe asthe key of the cuckoldy 

roguc’s coffer; andthere ’s my 4arref- home, Shak f. 

Ha'rvest-Ltorpb, n. fe Thehead reaper 

at the harveft. 

Grant Aarvef?-lord more by a penny or two, 

Tu call on his fellows the better to do. Tuffer. 


Ha'rvestTER. n. f. [from barvefl.] One 
who works at the harveft. 

Ha’rvestTmMan. n. f. [{harvef and man. ] 
A labourer in harvelt. 


Like to a harvefi-man that’s tafk’d to mow 
Or all, or lofe his hire. Shak/peare, 


To Hasu. v. a. [hacher, French.] To 
mince; to chop into fmall pieces and 
mingle, 


Dey tes, 


He-tais’d his arm 
Above his head, and rain'd a torm 
OF blows fo terrible and thick, 
Asif he meant to Aa/h her quick. Hudibras. 

What have they ts complain of but too great 

vaticty, though fome ot the dtthes be not ferved 
in tne exacteft order and politeneis; but kaled 
up in hafte ? Garth, 

Hasx. u. f/. This feems to fignify a cafe or 
habitation made ef rufhes or flags. Ob- 
folcte. 

Phoebus, weary of his yearly tafk, 

Eftablithed hath his t{ceds in lowly lay, 

And taken up hisinn in fithes hak.  Spenfer 
Ha’stetT. 2 a fi [hafla, IMandick, a 
Ha/ester.§ bundle; baflerel, hafterean, 

hafter, French.) The heart, liver, and 
lights, of a hog, with the windpipe, 
and part of the throat to it. 


Hasr. n. /-{hæpr, Saxon, whence in fome 
provinces it is yet called Aupfe.] A clafp 
folded over a ftaple, and faftened on 
with a padlock. 

Have doors to open and fut at pleafure, with 
kafps to chem, Mortimer. 

Jo Hasr. v, n. [from the noun.] ‘Lo 
fhut with a hafp. . 

Ha'ssocx. n.f. (hafeckt, Germ.] Skinner. 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at 
church. 

He found his parifhioners very irregular : and 
in order to make them kneel, and jyin in the 
refponfas, he gave every one of them a Auaffocé 


and com nge book. Tdd fon, 


HAS 


3. In Scotland it is applied to any thing 


made of rufhes or privet, on which a 
perfon may fit: it is therefore probable 
that bafock and hajk are the fame. 


Hast. The fecond perfon fingular of 


haze. 


HASTE, n. f- [hafle, Fr. haefle, Dut.) 


3. Hurry; 


Or 


To Haste. 


fpeed; nimblenefs; precipi- 
tation. 
Spare him, death! 
But O, thou wilt not, can’ft not {pare ! 
Hate hath never time to hear. Crafhhaw. 
Our lines reform’d, and not'compos’d in 4afe, 
Polifh'd like marble, would lixe marble Jatt ; 
But as the prefent, fo the laft age writ; 
In both we ond like negligence and wit. 
Walter. 
In as much ajc, as I am, I cannct forbear 
giving an cxample. Dryden. 
The wreiened fatuer running to their aid 
With pious 4a, but vain, they next invade. 


Dryden. 


Pafion ; vehemence. 
f faid in my kafe ali men are liars. Palms. 


I o. n. [hafer, French; 


To Ha'srew. f kafen, Dutch.] 
1. To make hatte; to be ina hurry; to 


2 


Io HASTE. 


be buly ; to be {peedy. 
I have not Aafered from being a paftor to fol- 
low thee. Jeremiah 


. To move with fiwittnefs, eazerne{s, or 


hurry. 
*Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait ; 
He isa friend. Cinna, where żajle you fo? 
Skak/peare, 
They were troubled and afiat away. Pyatms. 
Alithofe things are patled away like a thadow, 


and as a pof that hag fea Dy. Wifatom 
Nufiing to pav his tribute to the fca, 
Like mortal lite to meet eternity. Denker. 


Thefe rites peiform’d, the prince, without delay, 
Haffes to the nether avorld, his dettin’d way. 
3 Dryden. 
To diltant Sparta, and the (pacious wafte 
Of fandy Pyle, tre rayal youth fhatlé.2fe. Pope. 
Soon as the fun aw2kes, the fprrghtly court 
Leave their repofe, and £affer to tne fport. Pricer. 


2 v.a. To puh forward; 


To Ha'stEN. § tourge on; to precipi- 


tate; to drive a fwifter pace. 
Let it be fo žafied, thar fupper be ready at the 
fartnett by five of the clock. Shatfveare. 
All hopes of fuccour from your arms are pati ; 
To fave us now, you mutt our ruin žafie. Dryd. 
Each fecs his iamp with did 'ren: luftre crown'¢ 
Each Knows his courfe withdi® rent periods bound; 
And in his paflage through the !iguid (pace, 
Nor żaftens nor ictards his neighbour’s race. Prior. 


Ha’sTENER. n. f. [from kaflen.] One 


that haltens or hurries. 


Ha'stiry. adv. (from 42/y.] 


J 


2 


, Ina hurry; fpeedily; nimbly; quickly. 


A voice that called loud and clear, 

Come hither, kither, O come Åuafily ? Spenfer. 
If your grace inc hne that we fhould live, 

You muf no, fir, too 4a7i/y forgive. Waller. 
The next to danger hot purfu'd by fate, 

Hali cloth’d, half naked, Auffi/y retire. Dryden. 


. Rafly; precinitately. 


Without confidering confzauences, we huaf/; 
engaged in a war which hata co us fxty 
millions. Sivift. 


q. PaMionately ; with vehemence, 
Ha'sriness. 2. f. [from taffy.) 
1. Halte; {peed. 

a. Hurry ; precipitation. 


q. RaN eagerne, 


A fellow beng vut of breath, or feeming to 
he for natte, with humbie Aefias{s tod RBafhus. 
Sidney. 


- Wr Gar & 


"eis tas able to hift for atfelf, 


T'AT 


The fums of his verfe, his breakings, his proe 
priety, his numbers, and his gravity, I have as 
far imitated as the poverty of our language, and 
the Lajtine/s of my performance, would allow. 

Dryder 

There is moft juft caufe to fear, left our kafir- 
nefs toembrace a thing of fo perilous confequencc, 
fhould caule pofterity to feelthofe evils. Hester. 


4. Angry te(tinefs; paffionate vehemence. 


Ha’stTinGs. n. f. [from hafty.] 


Peas 
that come early. 

The large white and g:een Aafings are not 
to be fet till the cold is over. Mortimer. 


Ha'sry. adj. [ha/fttf, French, from bafle; 


haeflig, Dutch. ] 


I. Quick ; fpeedy. 


Is this the counfel that we two have fhar'd, 
The fitters vows, thc hours that we have tpent, 
When we have chid the 4a/iy foorcd time 
For parting us ! Skakfpeare. 


2. Patlionate; vehement. 


He that is flow to wrath is of great ancer- 
fianding; but he that is 4afy of {pimt exalteth 
folly. Proverbs. 


3. Rafh; precipitate. 


Sech thou a man that is Aaffy in his words ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. Prov. 
Be not rath with thy mouth, and let not thine 

heart be a//y to utter any thing betore God. 
Eccles. 


4. Early ripe. 


Beauty fhall be a fading flower, and as the 
hafty fruit before the fummer. Dfaia. 


Ha'stY-PUDDING.”./. A pudding made 


of milk and flower, boiled quick to- 
gether; as alfo of oatmeal and water 


boiled together. 
Sure hafly-puddingis thy chiefeft difh, 
With bu!lock's liver or fume ftioking Ath. Dorfer 


HAT. n.f. [hez, Saxon; hatt, Germ.] 


A cover for the head. 
She ’s as big as ke is; and there ’s her thrum 
hat, and her muffer too. Skakfpeare. 
Out of merc ambition you kave mace 
Yourholy žar be ‘tampr on the king’s coin. Szak. 
His żer was like a hcimet, or Spanith montero. 
Bucor 
Hermeso’er his kead in air appear'd, 
And with foft words his Grouping tpirits cheer’d 
His Aa? adorn’d witn wings ditclos’d the god, 
And in his hand he bore the fieep-compelling rod. 
Dryder 


Ha’tBanp. n, f. (hat and land.) <A 


tring tied round the hat, 
They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes 
of divers colours, fet round like Zuthands. bacen. 
Room for the noble gladiator! fce 


Eis cuatand Aatband thew his quality. Dryden. 


Ha’rcase. n.f. [bat and cafe.) A fight 


box fora hat. 
l might mention a Aatcafe, which I would not 
exchange for all the beavers in Gicat Britain. 
aditi fon 


To HATCH. v. a. [becken, German, as 


Skinner thinks, from beghen, eghen, œz, 
egg, Saxon. | 


1. To produce young from eggs by the 


warmth of incubation. 
Hc kind!y fpreads his {pacious wing, 
And aaekes plenty for th’ enfuing spring. 
Denkam: 
The tcpid caves, and fens and thores, 
Their brood as numerous alch from th’ eggs, 
that feon 
Burfting with kindly rapture, forth cifclos’d 
Their callow young. Milton. 


2. To quicken the egg by incubation. 


When they have laid fuch a numees of cggs as 
they can conveniently cover and /uscf, they give 
over, and hegin to fir. Ray. 

Others karch their eggs, and tend the birth, 
gid:lijon. 


HAT 


3. To produce by precedent ation. 

Which thing they very well know, and, f doubt 
not, will eaftty confefs, who live to their great 
both toil and grief, where the blafphemies of 
Anans are renewed by them; who, to Aath 
their herefy, have chofen thofe ehurches as ftteft 
nefts, where Athanafus’s creed is not heard. 

piyé Heoke-. 
4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 

He was a man harmlefs and faithful, and one 
who never Aatched any hopes prejudicial to the 
king, but always intended his fafety and honour. 

Hayward. 
5. [from hacher, French, to cut.) To 
fhade by lines in drawing or graving. 

Who frit hall wound, through others arms, 

his blood appearing freth, 
Shall win this fword, tilver'd and Aatch?. Chapman, 

Such as Agamemnon and the nanc of Greece 
Should hold up high in brafs ; and fuch again 
As venerable Nettor, Autch’d in filver, 

Shouid with a bond of air, rong as the axle- 
tree 

On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shakfpeare. 

Thole tender hairs, and thofe Aurching ttrokes 
of the pencil, which make a kind of minced 
meat in painting, are never able to deceive the 
fight. Dryden, 

To HATCH. v.n. 
1. To be in a ftate of growing quick. 

He obferved cicumftances in eges, whilft they 
were Aatching, which varied. 3 Boyie. 

2. To be in a itate of advance toward 
effect. 
Hatcu. a. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of exclufion from the egg. 
3. Difclofure ; difcovery. 
Something ’s in his foul, 
O’cr which his melancholy fits on brood : 


And, I do doubt, the harch and the difclofe 
Will be fome danger. Srabfpeare's Hamlet, 


4. [heca, Saxon ; ecke, Dutch, a boit. J 
A half door ; a door with opening over 
it; perhaps from hacher, to cut, as a 


hatch is part of a door cut in two. 
Something about, a little from the right, 
In at the window, or elfe o’er the arch. Shat/p. 


5. [In the plufal.] The doors or open- 


ings by which they defcend from one 


deck or floor of a fhip to another. 

To the king’s thip, invifsbte as thou art, 
There fhalt thou find tue mariners afieep 
Under tne Aurches. Shat fp ares Tempe. 

There fhe’s hid; 
The mariners all under Aurcics ftow'd Stai fp. 

So feas, impell’d by winds with added pow'r, 
Affauli the fides, anc o’er tle arches tuw's. 

Diyacn. 

A fhip was faiten’dto the fhore; 

The plank was ready laid for fafe sfcent, 
For fheiter thcre the trembling thacow bent, 
And tkipp’daad dkulk’d, and ander Actches wens. 
Dryden, 
6. To le under Hatcues. To be in a 
fate of ignominy, poverty, or ús- 
preffion. 

He affures us how this fatherhood continued ifs 
courte, ’tillthe captivity in Egypt, and then the 
poor fatherhood wus uncer hetches. Locke. 

7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainfworth. 


To HA’/TCHEL, v. a. [Aachelen, Germ. } 
To beat flax foas to feparate the fibrous 


from the brittle part. 

The 2foctlus mentioned by Kircher, in his de- 
fcription of nina, put into water, moulders lize 
clay, and is a fibrous (mall excrefcence, like hairs 
growing upon the fones ; and for the fat: kelling, 
pinning, and weaving it, he refers £0 his wits lus 
fasterrantus, Weodward, 


HAT 


Ha'renec. n f (from the verb; ba- 
chel, German.) The initrument with 
which flax is beaten. 


Ha'tenerper. x. f [from hatchel.] A 
beater of flax. 
HATCHET. a. fi [hache, hachetee, Fr. 
afcia, Latin.} A imall axe. 
The aareeer is to hew the irregularities of (tuff 
Monon. 
His harmful Aatcher he hent in his hand, 
And to the ticld hefpecdeth. Sponfer 
Ye Mall have a hempen caudle then, ana-the 
help of a hatchet. Shak/peare’s Henry va. 
Nails, hanimers, futchets fharp, and halters 
trong. Crafiaw. 
Tyirheus, che fofter-father of the beat, 
Taenclench'da Aatcher in his horny At. Dry. 
Our countryman pretented him with a curious 
Aatchet, and 2tking hun whether it had a good 
edge, tricd it upon the donor. slddhifon. 
Pin Gewet race. n. f An ugly face; 
fuch, I fuppofe, as might be hewn out 
of a block by a hatchet. 
An ape his own dear image will embrace : 
An ugly beau adores a tatcheleface, Dryden. 
HA'TCHMENT. n. /. [corrupted from 
achievement. See ACHIEVEMENT.) Ar- 
morial efcutcheon placed over a door at 
a funeral. 
His means of death, his obfcure funeral, 
No trophy, fword, nor Aatchment o'er lus bones, 
No notle rires nor formal oltentation, 
Cry to be heard. Shalt /peare, 
Ha'tcuway. n. f. [hatches and way.] 
The way over or through the hatches. 
To HATE. v. a. [hatian, Saxon.] To 
detet; to abhor; to abominate; to 


regard with the paffion contrary to love. 
You are, [ think, affur’d I love you not. 
—Your majefty hath no juti caufe to Aate me. 
Shakfpeare. 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love ? 
— [lates any man thething he would not kill? 
—Every offence is not a hate at frit. Shakfp. 
Thofe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou 
Aate/? tor doing molt odious works. Wi flour. 
But whatfoever our jarring fortunes prove, 
Though our lords Aate, methinks we two imay 
lve. Dryden. 
Hare. n. /- [hazce, Saxon.] Malignity; 
deteftation ; the contrary to love. 
Speak then tome, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your Aare. Shakfpeare, 
Hateto Mezcntius,arm’d five hundred more. 
Dryden, 
Nauficaa teaches, that the afflicted are not al- 
ways the objects of divine Aare. Broome. 


Ha'teruL. adj. [hate and full.) 
1. That caufes abhorrence ; odious ; abo- 


minable ; deteftable. 
My name’s Macbeth. 
—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine car. Shatjpeare. 
There is no vice more nateful to God and man 
than ingratitude. Peacham. 
What owe I to his commands 
Who hates me, and hath hither thru me down, 
To fitin Aateful ofice here conhn’d, 
Inhabitant of heav’n, and heay’nly born? 
I hear the tread 
Of hateful Reps ; I mutt be viewlefs now. Nile. 
But Umbricl, fateful gnome ! forbears not fo ; 
He breaks the phial whence the torrows tlow. 
Pope. 
2. That feels abhorrence ; abhorrent; de- 


telling ; malignant; malevolent. 
Palamon, compell'd 
No more totry the fortune of the field; 
And, worle than death, to view with 4atesu/eyes 
His rival’s conquett. Dryden. 
Ha'terFuLLY. adv. [from hateful. } 
1. Odioufly ; abominably, 


Milt. 


HAV 


2. Malignantly ; malicioufly. 
All their hearts tood Aurefully appala 
Long fince. 
They thall deal with thee Autefudly, tuke away 
all thy labour, and Icave thee naked and barc. 
Ezckiel 
HA'TEFULNESS. n. f [from hateful. ] 
Odioumeds. 


Harter. n. fi [from fate.) One that 
hates; an abhorrer ; a dete(ter. 

I of her underftood of that moft noble con- 

ftancy, which whofvever loves not, thews him- 

felt to be a hater of virtue, and unworthy to live 


in the fociety of mankind. Stuiney. 
Whilli he flood up and tpuke, 

He was my matter, and I wore my life 

To fpend upon his katers. Shak/peare. 


An enemy to God, and a Zuter of all goud. 
rawn. 
They never wanted fo much knowledge as to 
luform and convince them of the unlawfulnefs of 
a man's being a murderer, an “ater of God, and 
a covenant-breaker, South, 


Ha‘rrep. n. f [from bate.) Hate; il- 
will; malignity ; malevolence ; diflike; 
abhorrence ; deteftation; abomination; 
the paffion contrary to love, 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any 
thing prefent or abfent is apt to produce in us. 
Locke. 
I with [ had a caufe to feck him there, 
To oppote his Aarred fully. Shak/peare. 
Hutred is the pafhon of defiance, and there is 
a kind of averfation and hottility included in its 
very effence ; but then, if there could have been 
hatred in the world when there was fcarce any 
thing odious, it would have acted within the com- 
pafs of its proper objcct. South. 
Hatreds are often begotten from flight and al- 
moit innocent occahonsy, and quarrels propagated 
in the world. ocke, 
Retain no malice nor Aatred againwt any : be 
ready to do thein all the kindnefs you are able. 
Wake, 
She is a prefbyterian of the moft rank atid 
virulent kind, and confequently has an inveterate 
hatred to the church. Swift, 
Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and lult 
the guilt of adultery. Sherlock. 


To Ha’tren. v. a. [perhaps corrupted 
from batter.) To harafs; to weary ; 


to wear out with fatigue. 
He’s Aatrer'd out with penance. Dryden. 


Ha’trer. n. f [from bat.) A maker 


of hats. 
A hatter {clls a dozen of hats for ive Millings 
a-picce. Swift. 
Ha'trock. n. f. [attock, Erfe.] A hock 
of corn. Did. 
Havu’serk. ne f. [bauberg, old French. ] 


A coat of mail; a breaitplate. 
Him on the Aewderk truck the princefs fore, 
That quite difparted all the linked frame, 
And pierced to the fkin. Fairy Queen. 
Hauberks and helms are hew’d with many a 
wound; 
The mighty maces with fuch hafe defcend, 
They break the bones, and make the folid ar- 
mcur bend. Dryden. 
To Have. v.a. in the prefent I bave, 
thou baf, he baih; we, ye, they have ; 
pret. and part. pal. had. [Aaban, 
Gothick ; habban, Saxon; bebben, 
Dutch; avoir, French; avere, Italian.) 
1. Not to be without. 
I nave brought him before you, that after exa- 
mination had, I might 4ave tomething to write. 
ifs, 
2. To carry; to wear. 
Upon the maf they faw a young man, who fat 
as on horfeback, Airing notiing upon him. 
Sidney. 


TIA V 
3. To make ufe of. 


l have no Levite to my prick. Judges. 

He that gathered much Aat nothing over, and 

he that gathered little Aad no lack. Licdus. 
5. To obtain; to enjoy; to poffefs. 

Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own 

felf, with the glory which 1 Aud with thee before 

the world was. John. 


6. ‘Lo takes to receive. 
A iceret happinels in Petronius is called curisfa 
felicttos, and which I fuppofe he had from the fe- 
lictter audere of Hoiace. Dryden, 


7. To be in any fate; to be attended 
with cr united to as accident or con- 
comitant. 


Have I reed of madmen, that ye have brought 

this fellow ? 1 Sam, 
8. l'o put; to take. 

That done, go and cart it, and fave it away. 


Tuffer. 


Chapman. at To poflels. 


¢. To procure ; to find, 
I would 4uve any unc name to me that tongus, 
that one can ipeak as he thould du, by the mies 
of gramunar. Licks, 


to. Not to negle& ; not to omit. 
I cannot fpeak; if my heart be not ready tə 
burit! Well, fweet Jack, karve a care of thyfclz. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry ww, 
Your plea is good; but fill I fay beware : 
Laws are expl?in’d by men; fo favea care. Pope, 


11. To hold; to regard. 
Of the maid fervants fhall I be Zad in honour. 
2 Samue. 
The proud have kad me greatly in derifion. 
Palme 
12. To maintain; to hold opinion. 
Sometimes they will Aave them to be natural 
heat, whereas fome of them are crude and cold; 
and sometimes they will 4aze them to be the qua- 
litics of the tangible parts, whereas they are 
things by themfelves. Bact. 
13. To contain. 
You have of thcfe pedlars that Aave more in 
’em than you’d think, filler. Shak/peare. 
I will never truft a man again for keeping his 
fword clean ; nor believe he can $ave every thing 
in him by wearing hisappare] neatly.  SAuk/p, 


14. To require ; to claim. 

What would thefe madmen Aave ? 
Firft they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common fenfe, 

And without pow’r enflave, Dryden, 

15. To be a hufband or wife to another. 

If I had been marricd to him, for all ne was 

in woman's apparel, I would not have acd him, 

Shakipeare, 

t6. To be engaged, as ina tafl or em- 
ployment. 

If we maintain things that are eftablifnec, we 
Aave to rive witha number of heavy prejudices, 
decply rooted in the hearts of men. Hosker, 

The Spaniard’s captain never Aut to meddic 
with his foldiers pay. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Of the evils which hindered the peace and goud 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the 
laws wasthe Arit which you Aad in hand. Spenjer, 

Kings ave to deal with their neighbours, thcir 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their merchants,andtheircommon. Bucer, 


17. To with; to defire: in a lax fenfe. 

I Aud rather be a door-kceper in the houte of 
my God, than to dwell in the tents of wickod- 
nefs. Pfaims, 

I would fave no man difcouraged with that 
kind of lite or feries of ations, in which the 
choice of others, or his own neceMities, may have 
engaged him. alddifon. 

18. To buy. 

If thefe trifles were rated only by art and arte 

fulnefs, we thould Aave them much cheaper. 
CET, 
a Uae 


HAV 
rg. It is moft ufed in Englifh, as in other 


European languages, as an auxiliary 
verb to make the tenfes; bave, ha/l, 
and Lath, or has, the preterperfeét ; and 
had, and Fadl, the preterpluperfea. 


It there Aud been words enow between them to 
huve expreficd provocation, they ad gone toge- 
ther by the ears. Congreve. 

I have heard one of the greateft geniufes this 
age Aas produced, who 4af been trained up in all 
tie polite ttudics of antiquity, aflfure me, upon 
his being obliged to fearci inco records, that he 
at lalt took an incredible pleaturc in it. Aadifon. 

I rave not here confidered cultom as it makes 
things caly, but as it renders them delightful; and 
though others Aave made the fame rciections, it 
is poffible they may not have drawn thofe ules from 
it. si ddifon. 

That adm.rable precept which Pythagoras is 
faid tw Aave given to his difciples, and which that 
philofopher muft Zave drawn from the obferva- 
uon J Aare enlarged upon. -4dd'fon. 

The gods Auve placed labour before virtue. 
Addifon 
Tiisobrvation we fut made on man. Add 
Evil fpirits kave contraéted in the body habits 
of luft and fenfuality, maliceand revenge. Addif. 

There torments Auve already taken root in 
ttem. Add:fon 

That excellent author Aas fhewn how every 
particular cuftom and habit of virtue will, in its 
own nature, produce the heaven, or a {tate of hap- 
p:nefs, in hina who thall hereaftes practice it. 

stddijon. 


22. Have at, or with, is an exprefion 
denoting ref{clution to make fume at- 
tempt. They ftem to be imperative 
exprefions; bave this at you; let this 
reach you, or take this; have with you; 
take this with you; but this will not ex- 
plain bawe at it, or have at him, which 
muf be confidered as mere eliptical; 
as, we will have a trial at it, or at him. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand 
marks, let him lend me the money, and kave at 
kim. Shak/peare. 

I can bear my part; "tis my occupation: have 
as rt with you. S2ak/peare, 

l never was out at a mad frofick, though this 
ys the madddett I ever undertook : have cith you, 
Tidy mine; i take you at your word, Dryden. 


HAVEN. n.f. [{Aaven, Dutch; havre, 
french. | 


a. A port; aharbour; a ftation for thips. 
Love was tpreatcned and promiicd to him, and 
his coufw, as both the tempeft and Auver of theit 
her years. 
Order for fea isgiven: 
They hare put tortn the Aavan. Shat/fpeure. 
Aker an hour and a balf failing, we entered 
ato a good Auven, being the port of a fair city. 
Bacon. 
The queen beheld, as foon as day appear’d, 
The navy under fatl, the haven clear'd. Denham. 
We may be thipwicck'd by her breath: 
Love, favour’d once with that fweet gale, 
Doubles his hatte, ¿nd fills his fail, 
Fali he arrive, where the muft prove 
The kuvsey or the sock of ove. 


2. A fhelter; an afylam. 
All places, that the eye of heaven vifits, 
Are toa wile man ports and happy Auvers. Shaky, 


Ha’vewer. n. f. [from Laven.) An 
over{eer of a port. 
Thefe earls and cukes appointed their fpecial 
oihcers, as receiver, Autverer, and cultumer. 
Carew, 


n.f. [from have.] Pofeffor ; 


Si dncy. 


Waller. 


HANER. 
holder 
Valour is the chiefeh virtue, and 


Mott digaihcs the Auver, Shak/peare. 


HAU 


Ha’ver is a common word in the northern 
counties for oats: as, haver bread for 
oaten bread; perhaps properly aven, 
from avene, Latin. 

When you would anneal, take a blue ftone, 
fuch as they make Aaver or oat cakes upon, and 
lay it upon the crofs bars of iron. Peacham, 

HavuGut. adz. (haut, French.] 

r. Haughty; infolent; proud; 
temptuous ; arrogant. Obfolete. 

The proud infulting queen, 
With Chord and the haught Northumberland, 
Have wrought the cafy melting king, like wax. 
Shak/{peare. 

No lord of thine, thou haughe infulting man; 
Nor no man’s lord. Shak/peare. 

2. High; proudly magnanimous. 

His courage Aaught, 
Defir'd of foreign focmen to be known, 
And far abroad tor ftrange adventures fought. 
Spenfer. 

Ha‘ucutity. adv. [from haughty. ] 
Proudly ; arrogantly ; contemptuoufly. 

Hei heav’nly form tuvo haughtily fe priz’d ; 
His perfon hated, and his gifts deipis’d. Dryden. 

Ha'ucutiness. n. f [from hafighty.] 
Pride ; arrogance; the quality of being 
haughty. 

By the head we make known our fupplications, 
our threatenings, our mildnefs, our haughtincfs, 
our love, and our hatred. Dryden. 

HA’UGHTY. adj. [Aautaine, French. } 

1. Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogant ; 
contemptuous. 

His wife being a woman of a haughty and im- 
perious nature, and of a wit fuperior to his, 
quickly refented the difrefpeét fhe received from 
him. Clarendon, 

I fhall fing of battles, blood and rage, 

And haughty fouls, that mov’d with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purfu’d and found their fate. 
Dry:len. 


con- 


2. Proudly great. 
Our vanquith'd wills that plezfing force obey : 
Her goodnefs takes our liberty away ; 
And Aaugéty Britain yields to abitrary fway. 
Prior. 
3. Bold; adventurous; of high hazard. 


Obfolete. 


W ho now Shall give me words and found 
Equal unto this Aaughrty enterprize ? 

Or who fhall lend me wings, with which from 

ground 
My lowly verfe may loftily arife ? 
Ha’vina. mf. [from have. } 
1. Pofleflion ; eflate; fortune. 
My having is not much; 
PH make divifion of my prefent with you ? 
Hold, there ’s half my coffer. Shakfpeare. 
2. The act or ftate of poffefiag. 

Of the one fide was alledzed the tawing a pic- 
ture, which the other wanted; of the other nde, 
the frf ttriking the hield. Sidney. 

Thou art not for the fathion of thefe times, 
Where none will fweat but for promotion ; 

And having that do choak their fervive up, 

Even with the having. Shak, As you like it. 
3. Behaviour; regularity. This ts still 

retained in the Scottish dialeét. Tt may 

poffibly be the meaning here. 

The gentleman is of no Aaving : he kept com- 
pany with the wild prince and Poinz: he is of 
too high a region; he knows tuo much. Shak/p. 

Ha'vrour. n. f. [for dehaviour.] Con- 
duét ; manners. Not ufed. 

Their ill Aaeveur garres men mitay 
Both of thei doctrines ansi their fay, 


Fairy Queen. 


Spenfer. 
To Haut. v.a. [haler, French, to draw. } 
To pull; to draw; to drag by violence. 
A word which, applied to things, ini- 
plics violence; and, to perfons, awk- 


HAU 


wardnefs or rudenefs. This word ig 
liberally exemplified in Jale; etymology 
is regarded in ale, and pronunciation 
in haul. 
Thy Do! and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in bafe durance and contagious priton, 
Haul’ 4 thither by mechanick dirty hands, Shat/- 
The youth with fongs and rhimes, 
Some dance, fome kaul the rope. 
Sone the wheels prepare, 
And fatten to the horfes feet; the ref 
With cables Aua/ aloag th’ unwieldy beat. Dred. 
In his grandenr he naturally chules to fax! up 
others after him whofe accomplithments moft re- 
femble his own. Swift, 
Thither they bent, and Aaul’d their fhips to 
land ; 
The crooked keel divides the ycllow fand. Pope. 
Romp-loving mifs 
Is Aanl’d about in gallantry robuft. 


Denkam, 


Thomfor. 


Haur. n. f. [from the verb.] Pull; 


violence in dragging. 


The leap, the flap, the haul, T2omfor. 


Haum. n.f. [or kame, or halm; healm, 


Sax. Salm, Dutch and Danifh.] Straw. 
In champion counine a pleafure they take 

To mow up thei: zee for to brew and to bake ¢ 

The kuume is the traw of the wheat or the rie, 

Which once being reaped, they mow by and ty. 

Tuffer. 

Having ftripped off the kaum or binds from the 
poles, as you pick the nops, fack them up. 

Mortimer, 


Hauncn. n.f. [hancke, Dutch; hanche, 


French; anca, Italian. ] 


t. The thigh; the hip. 


Hail, groom! didil truu rot fee a bleeding 


hind, 
Whote right Aauuch cart my ftedfaf arrow 
itrake ? Spenfer. 


To make a man able to teach his horfe tu Rep 
and turn quick, and to refi on his Aauaches, is 
of ufc tu a gentleman both in peace ant war. 


Leste. 
2, The rear; the hind part. 
Thou art riummer kird, 
Which ever in the żuunch of winter Angs 
The lifting up of day. Shabfp. 


To HAUNT. v. a [heanter, French.) 
1. To frequent ; to be much about any 


place or perfon. 
A man who for his hofpitality is fo much 

Aaunted, that no news ftir but come to his ears. 

Sianey, 

Now we being brought known unto her, after 

once we were acquainted aM@{ acquainted, we 

were fuoncr than ourfclves expected, fhe cunti- 

nually almoft saunted us. Sidney 
Ido haunt thee in the battle thus, 

Becaufe fome tell me that thou arta king. Shack. 
She this dangerous fuveit 4e4225, 

And in fad accents utters her complaints. Walter, 

Earth now 
Secur’d like to heav’n, a frat where gods might 
dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and Jove to kaun? 

Her tacred fhades. Milton, 
Celeftial Venus Aaxxts Tdalia’s groves ; 


Diana Cynrhus, Ceres Hybla loves Pope. 


. It is ufed frequently in an ill fenfe of 


one that comes unwelcome. 

You wrong me, fir, thus ftill to jaunt my 
houfe ; 

I told you, fir, my daughter is dilpos'd of. Shak/p, 
Oh, could F ice ray country-feat! 

There Icaning near a gentle brook, 

Sleep, or perufe fome ancient book ; 

And there in fweet oblivion drown 

Thole cares that aung the court aned town. 


Swift, 


3. It is eminently ufed of apparitions or 


Spectres that appear in a particular place. 


HAU 


Foul fpirits Aaune my retting place, 
And ghaftly vifions break my flecp by night. 
Fairfax. 
All thefc the woes of Ocdipus have known, 
Your fates, your furics, and your daunted town 
Pop: 
To Haunt. v.n. To be much about ; 


to appear frequently. 
I've charg'd thee not to Aavnt abont my doors: 
In honett plaronefs thou hatt heard me fay, 
My daughter ’s not for thee. Shakfpeare. 
Where they molt breed and Auunt, I have ob- 
ferv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakfpeare’s Macheth, 


Haunr. n. f. [from the verb.] 


1. Place in which one is frequently found. 
We {et torls, nets, gins, {nares and traps for 
beatts and birds in their own aunts and walks. 
L’ Ejirangr. 
To me pertains not, fhe replies, 
To know or care where Cupid flies; 
What are his Auxnts, or which his way, 
Where he would dwell, or whither fray. Ps sor. 
A fcene where, if a god fhould caf his fight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with delight ! 
Joy touch’d the meffcnger of heav'n; he ftayd 
Entranc'd, and all the blifsful Auunts furvey’d, 
Pope. 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. 
The haunt you have got about the courts will 
one day or another bring your family to beggary. 
Arbuthnot. 


Ha'unrer. n. f. [from haunt.] Fre- 
quenter ; one that is often found in any 


place. 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious pco- 
ple, of whom the vulgar fort, fuch as were kuunt. 
ess of theatres, took pleafure in the conceits of 
Ariftophanes. Wotton on Education. 

O goddefs, kaunter of the wuocland green, 
Quecn of the nether fkies ! Dryden. 


Ha’vock. n. f. [hafog, Welth, devalta- 
tion.] Watte; wide and general de- 
vaflation ; mercilefs deftrution. 

Having been never ufed to have any thing of 
their own, they make no fpare of any thing, but 
havoek and contufion of allthey meet with. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Saul made Aavock of the church. Gs, 

Ye gods! what kairck does ambition make 
Among your works! Addifon’s Cato. 

The rabbins, to exprefs the great huvok 
which has been made of the Jews, tell us, that 
there were fuch torrents of holy hlocd Mcd, as 
carricd rocks of a hundred yards in circumte- 
rence aboye three miles into the fea. Hidtfon. 

Uf it had either air or fuel, it muft make a 
grcater Auteck than any hiftory mentions, Caeyac. 


Ha’vock. inter;. [from the noun.) <A 
word of encouragement to flanghter. 
Why fand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry Auvock, kings ! Shukfpeure, 
Ate by his fide, 
Cries havock! aud Icts loofe the dogs of war. 
Shuk{peare 


Zo Ha'vock, v. a. [from the noun.] ‘lo 
walte ; to deltroy ; to lay wafte. 

Whatfoever they leave, the foldier fpuileth and 
favacketh; fo that, between both, nothing is Ictt. 
Spenfer. 
Sec, wah what heat thefe dogs of hell advance, 

To watte and Aavock yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created! Milton. 


Ha'uTROY. n. f. [haut and bois, French. ] 
A wind inftrument. 

I toid John of Gaunt he beat his own name; 
for you might have trufs’d him and all his appa- 
re! into an cel-fkin : the cafe of a treble Rauthoy 
Was a manfion for him. Shak[peare 

Now give the juutécys breath; he comes, he 

conies, Dryden. 


HAW 


Ha'ursoy Strawlerry. 
BERRY. : 
Haw. n. J. [haz, Saxon.] 
1. The berry and feed of the hawthorn. 


The feed of the bramble with kernel ye wes 
la (ta) 


Store of Laws and hips portend cold winters. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
His quarrel tu the hedge was, that his thorns 
and his brambles did not bring forth raifius, ra- 
ther than Juws and blackberries. L' Ejirange. 

2. An excrefeence in the eye. 

3. [haga, Saxon; /ane, a garden, Dan. | 
A finall piece of ground adjoining to a 
houfe. In Scotland they call it Laugh. 

Upon the Auw at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs 
in tueir hands, whom they term Gog and Magog 

Curew. 

To Haw. v. n. [perhaps corrupted from 
hawk or hack.} To fpeak flowly with 
frequent intermiffion and hefatation. 

'Tis a great way; but yet, after a little huni- 
ming and awing upon 't, he agreed to undcr- 
take the job. L’ Ffirange. 

Hawk. n. f- [heheg, Welh; haroc, 
Saxon; accipiter, Latin. ] 

1. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently 
in {port to catch other birds. 

Do'ft thou love hawking ? Thou haft hawks 

will foar 
Above the morning lark. Shak/peare. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to 


draw a fair picture, than to cut his Aawé's meat. 
Peacham. 


See STRAW- 


Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver thoots ; or where the hawk, 
High in the beetling clitts, his diry builds. 
Themfon. 
2. [hoch, Welth.] An effort to force 


phlegm up the throat. 


To Hawk. v.n. [from the noun. } 
1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds 


by means of a hawk. 
Ride unto St. Alban's, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to awè. 
Sauk(peare. 
One followed ftudy and knowledge, and ano- 
ther hawking and hunting. Locke. 
He that Luwks at larks and fparrows has no 
lefs fport, though a much lefs confiderable quar- 
ry, than he that flies at nobler game. Locke. 
A fale’ner Henry is, when Emma Aawks ; 
With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 
2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 
A faulcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a moufing owl Aaaed'd atnd kill'd. 
Skak{peare, 
Whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the wintcr out in caves below, 
Or hawk at ties elfewherc, concerns us not to 
Know. Dryden. 
3- To force up phlegm with a noife. 
Come, Ait, fit, and a fong Shall we clap 
into ’t roundly, witheut Aawhing or f{pitting, or 
faying we aie hoarfe, which are the only pro- 
lugues tu a bad voice ? Shakfpeare. 
She complained of a ftinking tough phicgm 
which the Aawked up in the mornings. Wfeman, 
Blood, caft out of the throat or windpipe, is 
fpit out with a Awwking or fmall cough; that out 
of the gums is {pit out without kawing, cough- 
ing, or vomiting. Harvey. 
4. To tell by proclaiming it in the ftreets. 
[from hock, German, a falefman. ] 
His works were hawé'd in every ftreet ; 
But fefdom rofc abore a fheet. Swwrft. 
Ha'wkep. adj. [from hawk.] Formed 
like a hawk’s bill. 
Flat nofes feem comely unto the Moor, an 
aquil.ne or Aatwked one unto the Perfian, a large 
and prominent mofe untuthc Roman, Brown. 


HAY 


Ha'weer. a. f. [from hock, German.) 
One who fells his wares by proclaim- 
ing them in the ftreet. 

I faw my labours, which had cof me fo much 
thought, bawled about by common hawkers, 
which I once intended for the cunfderazion of 
the greateft perfon. Swift, 

To grace this honour’d day, the queen proue 

chums, 
By herald Auwékers, high heroick games : 
She fummons al! ter funs; an endlefs hand 
Pours forth, and \caves unpeopied half the land. 
Pope. 

Ha’wkweep. 2. f. A plant. 

Oxtonguc is a fpecies of this plant. Miller. 

Ha'wses. n. f. [of a thip.] Two round 
holes under the fhip’s head or beak, 
through which the cables pafs when 
fhe is at anchor. [larris, 

HA'WTHORN. n. f. ([hexdonn, Saxon.} 
A {fpecies of medlar; the thorn that 


bears haws ; the white thorn. 

The ufe to whichit is applicd in England is to 
make hedges : there are two or three varietics of 
it about London ; but that fort which produces 
the fmalleit Icaves is picferable, becaule its 
branches always grow clofe together. Miller. 

There is a man haunts the foret, that abufes 
our young plants with carving Rofatind on their 
barks; hangs odes upun Aawfhsra, and elegics 
on brambles, Shakfpeare's As you hike it, 

Some in their hands, þchde tne lance and fhield, 
The boughs of woudhine or of huwthorn held. 


Dryden. 

Now 4fawehorns blofom, now the dailies 
fpring. Pope. 

The hawthorn whitens, Thomfon, 


Ha’wtHorn Fry. n.f. An infec. 
The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. 
Walton. 
HAY. n. f. (hiex, hig, Sax. bey, Dut.J 
Grafs dried to fodder cattle in winter. 
Make Aay while the fun Mines. Camacn, 
Make poor men’s cattle break their necks ; 
Set fire on barns and Aay ttacks in the night, 
And bid the uwners quench them with their 
tears. Shak/pear:. 
We have heats of dungs, ind of hays and herbs 


laid up moik. Buen, 
Or if the earlier feafon lead 
To the tann’d say cock in the mead. Milter. 


Bring them for food {weet bcughs and ohers 
cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy Aay rick Mut. 
May's Virgi. 
Some turners turn long and flender (prigs of 
ivory, as mall as an jay ttalk. Moxon. 
By fome hay cock, or fome fhady trorn, 
He bids his beads Luth even tong and moii. 
Deydes, 
The beit manure for meadows is Wie hottum af 
hay mows and hay iracks. 
Hay and cats, in the munageincnt of a groom, 
will make ale, Swi fe. 
Jo dance the Hay. To dance in a ring.: 
probably from dancing round a hay 
cock. 
1 will play on the tabor to the worthies, 


And Ict them ance the hay. Shab/peare. 
This maids think on the hearth they fce, ; 


Merz:mer, 


When fires well nigh confumcd be, 

There dancing Avys by two and three, 

Juk as your fancy caits them Dayton. 
Tre gum and glifl'ning, which with ait 

And ftudy’d method, in each part 
Hangs down, 

Looks juft as if tnat day 

Snails there had crawl'd the day. 


Hay. n. f. [from hate, French, a hedge. | 
A net which enclofes the haunt of aa 


animal. 
Coneys are deftroyed by ays, curs, fpanicls, 
or tumblers, dred up fos that purpuse. Aisrirwe: 


Suckling. 


HAZ 
Fis’yMAxer. n A [Lap "and make] 
One employed in drying grafs for hay. 


HEA 


To be foggy or mifty. 
To fright one. Ain/f:. 


To Haze. ve on. 
Tor Wezel tu A! 


Asto the return of his tealth aad vigour, | HA'ZEL. n. f [herel, Saxon ; corylus 


were you here, you night esquire of kis Juy- 
maert. Pope ta Swift, 
HAZARD. n.  [bazard, Fr. azar, 
Spanith ; bajki, Runick, danger. ] 
3. Chance; accident ; fortuitous hap. 
I nave fet my life upona cait, 
And I will fand the Aazara of the die. Siat/p. 

I will upon ail z2zards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know’it my tongue fo 

well, Stat fpeare. 

Where the mind docs not perceive connection, 
there men’s opinions are not the product of judg- 
ment, but the effects of chance and azard, of a 
wind Aoating at all adventures, without choice 
and without airection. Locke. 

2. Danger; chance of danger. 

We are buund to yicld unto vur Creator, the 
Father of all meicy, eternal thanks, for that he 
hath delivesed his law unto the world; a law 
wherein fo many things are laid epen, as a light 
which otherwife would have been buricd m dark- 
nels, nok without the azard, or rather not with 
the Aezard, but with the certain lofs of thoufands 
of fouls, mo# unduubtedly now faved. Hooker. 

The Aazard I have run to fee you here, fhould 
inform you that 1 love rot at a-common rare. 

Dryden. 

Afen are led on from one fage of life to 
another in a condition of the utmoft Aazard, and 
yct without the leat apprehemon of their dan- 
gcr. da Kogers. 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at &sezrd, held in a great 
many hands together, and drew a huge heap of 
gold. Swift. 

To Ha'zarn. v. a, [hazarder, French. ] 
To expofe to chance; to put into dan- 


er. 
B They might, hy perfifting in the extremity of 
that opinion, Żagar? greatiy their own cflates, 
and fo weaken ‘that part which their places now 
give. Hooker. 
ft was not in his power to adventure upon his 
own fortune, or bearing a publick charge to 
hazard himlelf againg a man o: private condition. 
Huy ward. 
By dcaling indifferently mercies to all, you 
may hazard your own fhare. Sherlock, 


Teak AS 2D. "Ds Mitte 

p. To try the chance. 

I pray you tarry 3 pauie a cay or two, 

Reforc you Auxerd; foran chufing wrong, 
I lovle your company. Shak/peare. 

2. To adventure ; to run the danger. 

Se fiom her fellow-provinees would go, 
Rather than Ruza d to have you her foc. Waler. 

YJAZARDABLE. adje [from hazard. } 
Verturaus ; liable to chance. 

An tazurfable determination it is, unto fuc- 
tuatiig and indifferent cficcts, to afix a politive 
type oi period. Brown. 

YIA ZARDER. a. f. [from hazard.} He 
who hazards. 

Ha'zarory. n. f. [from hazard.) Te- 
menty; precipitation ; ralh adventu- 
roufaefs. Obfolete. 

Haûy wrath, and heedlefs Auzararyy 
Do breed repentance latc, and lafting infamy. 

Spenfer. 

pia'zannovs. adj. [lazardeux, French, 

from hazard.) Dangerous; expofed 
to chance. 

Grane that vur A*zardous attempt prove vain, 
We fee] the wortt, fecur’d fiom greater pain. 


Dryden 


yHa'zarpousLy. ade. [from hazardous. ] | 


With danger or chance. 
Haze. n. f [The etymology unknown. ] 
Fog; mih. 


Latin.] Nut tree. 

The nuts grow in cluftcrs, and are clofcly 
joined together at the bottom, each heing covered 
with an outward hutk or cup, which opens at 
the top, and when the fruit ts ripe it falls out. 
The tpecies are hazelnut, cobnut, and hibert. 
The red and white hlberts are mottig efteemed 
for their fruit. Miller. 

Kate, like the azel twig, 
Is ftraight and flender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel nutsyand {weeter than the kernels. SAak/. 

Her chariot is an empty kuzel nut.  Shuk/p. 

Why fit we not beneath the grateful fhade, 
Which taze/s, intermix’d with elms, have made? 

Dryden. 

There are fome from the fize of a kazel nut 

to that of a man’s Ait. Woodward 


Ha’zer. adi. [from the noun.) Light 
brown; of the colour of hazel. 

Chufe a warm dry foil, that has a good depth 

of light kaze? mould. ~ | Mortimer. 

Ha'zeLLy. adj. Of the colour of hazel ; 


of a light brown. 

Uplands confid either of fand, gravel, chalk, 

rock or ltone, Auzelly loam, clay, or black muuld. 

Mortimer, 

Ha'zy. adj. [from haze.] Dark; fog- 
gy; mitty. 

Our clearet day here is miv and kazy; we 
fee not far, and what we do fec is in a bad 
light. Burnet’s Theory. 

Oft cngender’d by the kazy norti, 

Myriads on myriads, infect armies waft. Thom/fan. 
He. proncun. gen. him; plur. they; gen. 
themis (hy, s Dutch); whe; fsaxony 4 /It 
feems to have borrowed the plural from 
Sty, plural day, dative dtpum. ] 
1. The man that was named before. 

All the confpirators, fave omy Ae, 

Did that they did in cuvy of great Cæfar. Shaif. 
If much you note Asm, 

You fhall ofend Aim, and increafe his pafhon ; 

Feed and regard him not. Shakfpeare. 

[ am weary of this moon; would Ae would 

change. Shatfpeare. 
Adam {poke ; 

Socheer’d ehis fair fpoufe, and fhe was cheer'd. 

Milton, 

When Adam wak’d, 42 on his fide 
Leaning half rais'd hung over her. Milton, 

Thus talking, hand in hand along they pafs’d 


Ou totheir blifsful how’rs. Milton, 
Extol 
Him Arit, him laft, Aim midit. Milten, 


2. The man; the perlon. It fometimes 
ftands without reference to any furego- 
ing word. 

He is never poor 
That little hath, but Ae that much defies. Daniel. 


3. Man, or male being, 
Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any 4e that utters them. SAuk/pearc, 
I fand to antwer thee, or any 4e the proudech 
of thy fort. Shat/peare. 
Tros and his race the fculptor fhall employ, 
And he the god wio built the walls of Troy. 
Dryden. 
. Male: as, a be bear, a he goat. It is 
ufed where the male and female have 
not different denominations. 
The he s in birds have the fairen feathers. 
Bacon. 

5. Inthe laft two fenfes he is rather a noun 
than pronoun. 

HEAD. a. f. [heazod, heayd, Sexon ; 
hoofd, Dutch; Aeved, old knglifh, 
whence by contraétion head. | 

1, The part of the animal that contains 
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the brain, or the organ of fenfation and 
{eat of thought. 
Vein healing verven, and Acad purging dill. 
Speeyjer, 
Over head up-grew 
Infuperable height of loftiet thade. Niileca, 

The cewy paths of meacows we will tread, 

For crowns and chapicts to adorn thy fead. 
Dryden, 

I could Rill have offers, that fome who held 

their Aeac's higher, would be glad to accept. Safer, 
2. Perfon as expofed to any danger or 
enalty. 

What he gets more of her than fharp words, 
let it he on my Acad. Shukjpeare. 

Who of all ages to fuccced, but fecling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curfe 
My acad? ill fare our anceftor impure. Milton, 

3. Heap and Ears. ‘The whole perfon. 

In jingling rhimes well fortified and rong, 

He fights intrench'’d o'er Acad and ears in fong. 
arr ye Granuiiie. 
4. Denomination of any animals. 

When Innocent defired the marquis of Carpio 
to furmth tuirty thoufand Asad of f{wine, lic 
could not {pare them; but thirty thoufand law- 
yers he had at his fervice. siddifon, 

The tax upon patturage was raifed according 
to a certain rate per head upon cattle. Arbutin. 

5. Chief; principal perfon; one to whom 
the rell are f{ubordinate ; leader ; com- 
mander. 

For their commons, there is littic danger from 
them, except it be where they have great and 
potent heads. Bacon. 

Your kead I him appoint; 
And by myfelf have (worn, to him thall bow 
All knees in heav’n, and fkall confefs him lord, 
Mion. 

The 4eads of the chief fects of philofophy, as 
Thales, Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did con- 
fent to this tradition. Lilloyon, 

6. Place of hononr ; the firft place. 

Notwithftanding all the jguttices had taken 
their places upun the bench, they made room 
for the old knight at the Acad of them. Addifon. 

7. Place of command. 

An army of fourfccre thoufand troops, with 
the duke ot Marlborough at the Aead of them, 
could do nothing Audifon on the War, 

8. Countenance ; prefence. 
Richard not tar from hence hath hid his ead. 
Shab/peare’s Pichard 14, 
With Cain go wander through tho fhade of 
night, 
And never thew thy Accd by day or light. 
Shakfpeare, 
Ere to-morrow’s fun ha!ll thew his Aeadd. 
Dryden, 
9. Underftanding ; faculties of the mind: 
commonly in a ludicrous fenfe. 

The wenches laid their Acads together. 

L’ Eftrange, 

A fox and a goat went down a well to drink : 
the goat fell to hunting which way to get back ; 
Oh, fays Reynard, never trouble your dead, but 
leave that to me. I Efrange. 

Work with all the eafe and fpeed you can, 
without breaking your Azad, and being fo very 
induftrious in tlarting fcruples. Dryden, 

The lazy and inconfiderate took up their no- 
tions by chance, without much beating their 
heads about them. Locke. 

Ifa man thews that he has no religion, why 
fhould we think that he beats bis Aead, and 
troubles himlelf to examine the giounds of this 
or thar doctrine ? Locke. 

When in ordinary difeourfe we fay a man has 
a fine head, we expref{s ouriclves metaphorically, 
and fpeak in relation to his underftanding ; and 
when we fay of a woman the has a fine Aead, we 
fpeak only in relation to her commoće. -4ddijon. 

We laid our Acads together, to cynfider what 
grievances the nation had Mists under king 
George, Aildi for. 
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10. Face; front; forepart. 
The gathering croud purfues 3 
The ravithers turn head, the fight renews. Dryd. 
11. Retiftance ; hoftile oppofition. 

Then made he head againtt his enemies, 

And Hymner flew. Fairy Queen. 

Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke madc 
head againft my power. Shakfpeure. 

Two valiant gentlemen making Acad againft 
them, feconded by half a dozen more, made 
forty run away. Raleigh. 

Sin having depraved his judgment, and got 
polfemion of his will, there is no other principle 
left him naturally, by which he can make Acad 
again it. South. 

12. Spontaneous refolution. 

The bordering wars in this kingdom were 
made altogether by voluntaries, upon their own 
Acad, without any pay or commiffion from. the 
fate. Davies. 

13. State of a deer’s horns, by which his 
age is known. 

It was a buck of the firft Zeat. Shak fpeare. 

The buck is called tne ftth year a buck of 
the firt Acad. Shakfpeare. 


14. Individual. Itis ufed in numbers or 
computation. 
If there be fix millions of people, then there 
is about four acres for every heud. Graunt. 
15. T'he top of any thing bigger than 
the reft. 
His fpear’s kead weighed fix hundred thekels 
of iron. I Samuel. 
As high 
As his proud ead is rais'd towards the ky, 
Su low tow’:ds hell his roots defcend. Denham. 
Trees, which have large and fpreading 4euds, 
would lie with their branches up in the water. 
Woodward. 
If the buds are made our fuod, they aic 
called Acads or tops; fo heads of alparagus or ar- 
tichoaks. Watts. 
Head is an equivocal term; for it fignifies the 
Acad of a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an ani- 


mal. Warts. 
16. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
fhip. 


Py gallies with brazen Aeads fhe might tranf- 
port over Indus at once three hundred thoufand 
foldicrs. Raleigh. 

His gallics moor ; 
Their Acads are tuin’d to ita, thcir tems to thore. 
| Dryden. 
t7. That which rifes on the top. 

Let it fland in atub four or five days before 
it be put info the cafk, firring it twice a-day, 
and beating down the beuc or yealt into it. 


Vier timer. 
18. The blade of an axe. 


A man fetcheth a ftroke with the axe to cut 
down the trec, and the Acad fippeth from the 
helve. Deuteroncmy. 

19. Upper part of a bed. 

Ifracl bowed upon the bed’s head. 

zc. The brain. 

As eaitern prietts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the fun. 

21. Drefs of the head. 

Ladies think they gain a point when they 
have teazed their hufbands to buy them a luced 
head, or a fine petticoat. Swift. 


22. Principal topick of difcourfe. 
Thefe heads are of a mixed order, and we 
propufe only fuch as belong to the matutal world. 
Rurnet’s Theory. 
'Tis our great intcreft, and duty, to fatisfy 
ourfelves on this head, upon which our whole 
conduct depends. witter bury. 


23. Source of a ftream. 
It is the glory of God to gives his very na- 
ture delighteth in it: his mercies in the current, 
through which they would pafs, may be dried 
up, Lut atthe dead they never fails 
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Gerefis. 


Pope. 


Hecker. 
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The current hy Gaza is but 2 f:aall ftream, 
rifing between it and the Red Sea, whofe Acad 
from Gaza is little more than twenty Englith 
miles, Raleigh's Hifiery. 

Some did the fong, and fone the choir main- 

tam, 
Beneath a laurel hade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides his heed 
below. Dry tea, 


24. Crifis; pitch. 


The indifpofition which has long hung upon 
me, is at laft grown to fuch a Ae2d, that it muf 
quickly make an end of me, or of itfelf. Addif 


25. Power; influence ; force; itrength ; 


dominion. 
Within her breat though calm, her Ercatt 
though pure, 
Motherly cares ang fears got head, and rais`d 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton. 


26. Body ; conflux. 


People under command chufe to confult, and 
after to maich in order; and rebels, contrariwiic, 
run upow an Acad together in confufion. Baccu 

A mighty and a fearful head they are, 

As ever ofter'd foul play ina Rate. Shak/peare. 

Farin the marches here we beard you were, 
Making another Aead to fight again, Shuk/peare. 

Let all this wicked crew gather 
Their forces tu one head, Ben Fonfan. 
27. Power; armed force. 
My lord, my lord, the French have gather’d 
head, Shak/peare. 
At fixteen years, 
When Tarquin madc a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shak/peare. 
28. Liberty in running a horfe. 

He gave his able norfe the Acacd, 

And bounding forward {truck his agile heels 
Againtt the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-nead. Shak/peare. 


29. Licence; freedom from reftraint ; a 
metaphor from horfemanhhip. 

God will not admit of the paffionate man’s 
apology, that he has fu long given his unruly 
paftions their Acad, that he cannot now govern 
nor controul them. South 

30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 
How turneps hide their {welling Acads below, 
And how the clufing coleworts upwards grow. 
Gay. 
gr. Heap and Shoulders. By force; 
violently. 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles 
them, will be fill bringing: it in by Acad und 
Jrouldersy over and over, in feveral companics. 

L’Efirarge. 

They bring in every figure of tpcech, Xea 
and fhoulders, by main force, in fpite of nature 
and their tubjcet. ` Felton. 

Heap. adi. C@hicf; principal: as, the 
head workman ; the bead inn. 

The herfe made their cfcape to Winchefter, 
the Acad quarters. 

To Heav. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To lead; to influence; to direét; to 
govern. 

Abas, who feem’d our friend, is cither fled, 
Or, what we fear, vur enemies dues head. Dryd. 

Nor is what has been faid of princes lefs true 
of all other governours, from him that eads an 
army to him that ts matter of a family, or of 
one fingle fervant. South. 

This lord had Acaded? his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his king’s commands. 
Prizr. 
z. To behead; to kill by taking away the 
head. 

If you Aead and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten years together, you'll be glad to give 
out a commufhon for more heads. Shak fpcare, 

3. To fit any thing with a head, or prin- 
cipal part, 


too. 
He'anaen. n. f [head and ach. ] 


2. The band at each end of a book. 
He’aDBOROUGH, n. J. 


Clarendon. | 
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Headed with Aints and feathers bloody dy'd, 
Arrows the Indians on thor quivers hide. 
"Fairy Queen. 
Of cornet-woed a fpear upright, 
Headed with piercing ftecl, and polifh’d bright. 
Dryden, 


4. To lop trecs. 


You muft difbranch them, leaving only the 
fummit entire > it may be neceMiry to Aew.d them 
Mortimer. 


Pain 
in the head. 
From the cruel keadtuc4s 
Riches do not preferve. Sidney. 


Nothing more cxpofcs to teadachs, colds, 
catarrhs, and coughs, than keeping the head 
warm. Lecke. 

In the 4caluch he orders the opening of the 
vein of the turcheacl. Arbuthnot. 

At fome dearidle time, 
Not plagu’d with Acudacés, or the want of rhyme. 
Popes 


He'appann. ne f. [headand band. ] 


1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. 
The Lord will take away the bonnets, and 
the Avadbands. Taian, 


[Lead and bo- 
rough.) A conttable; a fubordinate 
conflable. 
Herc lies John Dod, a fervant of God, to whom 
he is gone, 
Father or mother, fifter or brother, he never 
knew none; 
A hradhorough and a conftable, a man of fame, 
The frft of his houfc, and lak of his name. 
Cumden, 
This none are able to break thorough, 
Until they’re freed by Aead of borough. Hudibrass 


He'appress. n., f. [head and are/s. } 


t. The covering of a woman’s head. 
There is not fo variable a thing in nature as 2 
lady’s Aeuddrefs: I have known it rife and fall. 
Addison, 
If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 
Or difcompos’d the žeadarefs of a prude. Pope. 


2. Any thing refembling a headdrefs, and: 
prominent on the head.. 

Among birds the males very often appear ia 
a moft beautiful Acaddrr/s, whether it be a crett, 
a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little 
plume, crected lke a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head.. wdddifon, 

He'aver. n. f. [from head. } 

1. One that heads nails or pins, or the 
like. 

2. The firft brick in the angle. 

Ifthe euler of one fide of the wall is toothed 
as much as the fltetcher on the outfide, it would 
he a ttronger toothing, and the jomts of the 
headers of one fide wouid be in the midale of 
the /eaders of the courte they lie upon of the 
other fide. Neam. 

He ADGARGLE, 2. J£ [bead and gargle.] 
A difeafe, I fuppofe, in cattle. 
For the Acadgarg/e give powder of ferngreek. 
Meetimer, 
He’apiness. a. f. {from heady.] Hur- 
ry; rafhnefs; ttukbornnefs ; precipitas 
tion; obitinacy. 

If any wall rathly blame fuch his choice of 
old and unwontedl words, nim may I more julily 
blame and condenin, either of witlefs Aeadinejs 
in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs in condemna 
nig. Spenjer, 

HE'ADLAND. m f. [head and land.] 
1. Promontory ; cape. 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of 
an heroick poem, and confcquently love and 
valour ought to be the fubject of it: both thefe 
fir William Davenant began tu fhadow; but it 
was fo as difcoverers draw their maps with 


keadlands and promontories. Dryden, 
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2. Grouad under hedges. 
Now down with thegrals upon Acad/ands about, 
That groweth in thadow to rank and fo Rout. 
Tuffer. 
Hr'apLEss. adj. [from kbead.] 
L. Withovt a head ; beheaded. 
His fining helmet he 'gan toon unlace, 
And lett his A:ad/e/s body bleeding at the place. 
Spenfer. 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove thefe tedious tumbling blocks, 
And fmooth my way upon thetr 4ead/efs necks. 
Shakfpeare, 
On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 
A keadle/s carcafe, anda namele(s thiag. Denham, 
Prickly ftubs, inttead of trees, are found ; 
He-adicjs the mof, and hideous to behold. Dryd. 
2. Without a chief. 
They refted not until they had made the em- 
pire Rand kead’efs about feventcen years. 
Raleigh. 
3. Obftinate ; inconfiderate ; ignorant; 


wanting intelle¢ts: perhaps for heedle/s. 

Hum may I more juftiy blame and condemn, 
either of witlels headincls in judging, or of ‘ead- 
lefs hardinefs in condemning. Spenfer. 

HE'ADLONG. adj. 

1. Steep ; precipitous. 
2. Rath; thoughtlefs. 
3. Sudden; precipitate. 

It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour, 
which many examples having taught them, never 
ttopt his gace, ‘till it came to a keadleng over- 
throw. Sidney. 

He’apione. adv. [head and long. | 
1. With the head foremoft. It is often 
doubtful whether this word be adje€live 


or adverb. 
I'll look no more, 
Lef my brain turn, and the deAcient fight 
Topple down Arad/ong. Shakfpeare. 
Who, white he Reering view'd the itars, and 
bore 
H's courfe from Africk to the Latian thore, 
Fell 4eadlong down. Dryden. 
Heading from thence the glowing fury tprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace fpreads her suse 
y ope. 
2. Rafly; without thought; precipi- 
tately. 
3 To give Ahab fuch warning as might infalli- 
By have prevented his dettruétion, was eiteemed 
y him evil; and to puh him on Acad/oxg into 
it, becaufe he was fond of it, was accounted good 
South. 
Some afk for envi’d pow’r, which publick hare 
Pur(ues, and hurries Aead/ung to their fate, 
Down go the titles. Dryden. 
3. Hattily ; without delay or refpite. 
Unhappy offspring of my tceniing womb! 
Dragg’d keadlong trom thy cradle tu thy tomb. 
Dryden 


4. It is very negligently ufed by Shak-| 


Speare. 
Hence wil! I drag thee headlong by the neels, 
Untoa dunghill, which thall be thy grave. Skat/. 
HE'ADMOULD-SHOT. n. f. [Aead, mould, 
and fhot.} This is when the futures of 
the fkull, generally the coronal, ride ; 
that is, have their edges fhot over one 
another; which is frequent in infants, 
and occations convulfions and death. 
Quincy. 
H E'ADPIECE. n. fe [head and piece. } 


1. Armour for the head ; helmet ; morion. 
I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly en- 
treated her pardon, or knowledge why fhe was 
c'uel. Sidney. 


The word ispiv'n; with cager fpced they lace 


Tire thining Acadpicce, and the thield embrace. 


Dryden. 
A rcafon for this ition of the one-eyed 
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Cyelops, was their wearing a headpiece, or martial 
vizor, that kad but one fignt. Brosme. 


This champion will not come into the held, 


before his great blunderbuls can be got ready, 
his old rufty breaitulate tcourced, and his cracked 
headpiece mended. Swift. 
2. Underftanding ; force of mind. 
'Tis done by fome feverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower mcifes 
Perchance are to this bufinefs purblind. S*ak/p. 

Eumences had the telt aca.tprece of all Alexan- 

der’s captains. Prideaux, 

He’apquanrters. n. f. [head and guar- 
ters.] The place of general rendezvous, 
or lodgment for foldiers. This is pro- 
perly two words. 

Thofe f{pirits, pofted upon the out-guards, im- 
mediately (cour of to tne brain, which is the 
headjuarters, or office of intelligence, and there 
they make their report. Colier. 

He'ansnir. n. f. [from bead.] Dignity ; 
authority ; chief place. 

He'apsman. n. f. [head and man.] Exe- 
cutioner ; one that cuts off heads. 

Rods brcke on our affociates bleeding hacks, 
And Arcdfmen lab’ring "tll they blunt their ax ? 

Dry-ten, 
He’apstary. n. /- [headand fall.) Part 
of the bridle that covers the head. 

His horfe, wit a half-check’d bit, a2d a 
headftull uf theep’s leather, which beg refrain- 
ed to kcep him from ftumbling, hath been often 
butt, and now repaired with knots. Shad ‘pears. 

He'apvstsone. n. f. [head and flene.} 
The firt or capital ftone. 

The ftone, which the buiiders refuled, is be- 

come the /eadjfone, Palais. 


HE'ADSTRONG. adj. [Lead and Strong. ] 


Unreftrained ; violent; ungovernable ; 
refolute to run his own way ; as a horfe 


whofe head cannot be held in. 

An example, for Acaajirang and inconfdcrate 
zeal, no lefs fearful than Achitophel for proud 
and irreligious wifdom. Heaker. 

How now, my -eas/rcng/ where lave you 

been gadding ? 
— Where I have Icarnt me to repent the fin 
Of difobedicnt oppofition. Shak{peare. 

But fuch a kead/frezg potent fault it is. 

That it but mocks reproof. Siakfpeare. 
He ill afpires to mile 

Cities of men or 4ead¥rong multitudes, 

Subjeét himfelf to anarchy within. Mr:iton. 

There's no oppoling the torrent of a Aradfirong 
multitude. L' Eprange. 

Now let the /icadj?rorg boy my wall controul : 
Virtue ’s no have of man; no icx confines the 

foul : 
I, for myfclf, th’ imperial feat will gain. 

And he fhall wait my leifure for hisrcign., Dryd. 
Your father’s folly took a kead/rong courfe ; 
But I'll rule yours, and teach you leve hy force. 

; Dryden. 

Can we forget how the mad headfreng rout 
Defy’d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of faith or duty, or allegiance fworn ? = PAzlips. 

I'll try if yet I can reduce to realon 
This zeadf-one youth, and make him {pum at 

Cato. sAddifor. 


You'll be both judge ane party: I am forry | HEALER. n. 


thou difcoverct fo much of thy Acadjirong 


humour. A hutanse. 
HE'ADWORRMAN. n. f. (head, work, and 
man. | 


over the re. Properly two words. 
Can Wood be otherwife regarded than as the 


and amps ? 
He'apy. ads, [from head. } 
1. Rath; precipitate; haty; violent ; 
ungovernable; hurried on with paffion. 


Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yer the ceol and temp’ rate wiad of grace 


TIE? A 
O'erblows the filthy and contagious cioughs 
Or heady macther, {puil, and villany- Shak/peare, 
I am advifed what I tay : 
Neither ditturb'’d with the effc& uf wine, 
Nor, Aeady rafn, provok'd with raging ire; 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wiler mad. 
Szipor fe 
I'll forbear, 
And am fall’n out with my more heady willy 
To take the indifpos'd and ficxly fit 
For tne found man. 
Wives, the readiett helps 
To betray Aeady hufbands, rob the eafy. 
Bin Jorfor. 
Thofe only are regarced who are truc to thcir 
party; and all the talent required is to be hot, 
to be Acad, to be violent o1 ene fide or other. 
Temple. 
Men, naturally warm ard f-ady, are tranf- 


ported with the greatett fiufh of guod-azture 
Adifa, 


Shakjpeare. 


2. Apt to affect the head. 
I was entertained with a forit of wine which 
was very Acu.ty, out otheiwife feemed to be fack. 
Berle, 
Since hearty beef and metton will not co, 
Here ’s julip-dance, ptifaa of fong and kow: 
Give vou ftrong fente, tre liquor is too neasdy ; 
You're cume to farce, that "s afes milk, already. 
Dryden. 
Flow, Welted! flow, like thine iafpicr, beer ; 
Heady, not Grong ; and toammg, though not fuli. 
Lope. 
3. Violent; impetuons, 
Never came reformation ina flood 
With fuch a 4-ady current fcow’ring faults; 
Nor ever hycra-headed wilfulnets 
So foon did lufe his feat. Siaheare, 


To HEAL. w a. fhalgan, Gothick ; 
helan, Saxon; Aeelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To cure a perlon ; to reltore from huet 
or ficknefs. 
I will rettore health, and 4-3! thee of thy 
wounds. Jeremiah. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour 4e2/ed 
the fick, and raifed the dead, when it was 
publithed by thofe who themfelves ofteca did the 
fame miracles ? siddifor., 
Phy ficians, by juit obfervations, grow upto an 
honourable degree of Killin the art of Aeai:ng. 
batts. 
2. To cure a wound or diftemper. 
Thou haft no Ava/ingz medicines. Jeremiah. 
A fontanel nad been made in the fame leg, 
which he was forced to eal up, by reafon of the 
pain. Wifeman, 
3. To perform the at of making a fore 
to cicatrize, after it is cleanfed. 
After {eparation of the efchar, I deterged and 
healed, Wiferran, 
4. To reconcile: as, he healed all diffen- 
fions. 


Zo Hear. vw. n. To grow well. 
of wounds or fores. 

Thofe wounds heal that men do give them- 
felves. Shak fpeare, 
Abfceffes will have a greater or lefs tendency 

to Żal, as they are higher or lower inthe body. 
Sharpe 
f. [from heal,] One who 


cures or heals. 
I will nat be an Aeaer. 


Ufed 


Latch, 


The foreman, or chief fervant | He'arine. participial ad}, (from heal.] 


Mild; mollifying; gentle; affuafive s 
as, he is of a Aealing, pacifick temper, 


mechanick, the headwerkman, to prepare furnace | HEALTH. n. /. r from heel, Saxon. | 


Swift. 


1. Freedom from bodily pain or ficknefs. 
Health is the faculty of performing all actiuns 
proper to a tuman body, in the maf pertect 
inanner Quincy. 
Oar father is in good Aea/sh, he is yet alive. 
Gerefis. 
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May be he is not well ; 
InGrmity duth Mill ncgledt a!l oflice, 
Wheretu ow Acalth is bound. Shak/peare. 
2. Welfare of mind; purity ; goodnefs ; 
principle of falvation. 

There is no health in us. Common Prayer. 

The beit prefervative to keep the mind in 
kealthisth.c faithful admonitionol a friend Buco, 

3h Salvation fpiritual and temporal. 

My Guu, my God, why batt thou forfaken ine, 
and ait fo far from my sulh, and frum the 
words of my complaint ? ew Pyalas 

4. Wilh of happinefs ufed in drinking. 
Coume, love and Feath to all; 
1 drink to th’ general joy of tie whole tab'e. 
Shukf{peare 

He afked leave to begin two Afalths è the witt 
was to the King’s miltrefs, and the fecond to 
his wife. Heel, 

For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
T mean to crown a howi to Crelin's kalti. Dryd. 


He'aLTHFUL. ady. [health and full. } 


1. Free from ficknefs. 

Adam knew no difeafe, fo long as temperance 
from the forbidden fruit fecuicd him: Nature 
was his plyfician, and innocence and abltimence 
would have Kept him Acalth{ul to immortality. 


Wurk. 
ae Well difpofed. 
Such an exploit have I in hand, 
Hail you an Acalthfulcarto hear it. Shakfpeare. 


Wholcfome ; falubrious. 

Many good and Aeulthful airs do appear by 
habitation and proofs, that differ not im fmell 
from other airs. Bacon, 

While they pervert pure nature’s Acalthful rules 
To Inathfome ficknefs; worttily ince they 
God's image did nut reverence in themiclycs 

Milton. 

Our faithful food the tomach libours thus, 

Ac frit casbracing whatit itiaight doth cruth 
Dryden. 
4. Salutary ; productive of falvation. 

Pour upon them the fealthf{ul tpwit of thy 

grace. Comnien Prayer, 
He'aLTHPULLY. adv. [from healthful. } 
1. In health. 
2. Wholefomely. 


HE'ALTHFULNESS. n. f. [from Acalh- 


ful 
1. State of being well. 
2. Wholefomenefs ; falubrious qualities. 

You have tated of that cup whereof 1 have 
hiberally drank, which I look upon as Gud's 
poyfick, having that in deal/thfulnef/s which it 
wants in plenfure. King Charles, 

We ventured to make a ftandard of the Aealhe 

fulnefs of the air from the proportion of acute 
and epidemical diteales. Graune, 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva afcribe 
the Acalthfulnefs of their sir; for as the Alps 
furround them on all fides, there would he a 
conflant @agnation of vapours, did not the north 
wind put them in motion, Addifon on Italy. 

Ble’acrairy. adv. [from healthy.) With- 
out ficknefs or pain. 

He’artuiness. n. fe [from healthy.] 
The ftate of health. 

He/aAcrTueess. adj. [from health. } 

1. Weak; fickly ; infirm. 

2. Not conducive to health. 

He that frends his time in fports, is like him 
whofe garment ts all made of fringes, and his meat 
nothing but fauces; they arc Aealthlefsy charge- 
atile, «nd ufciefs. Taylor. 

HE'ALTHSOME. adj. [from health.] 
Whol fome ; falutary. Not ufed. 

Stali I not then be titled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no Acalthfome air breathes in, 
And there be tlrangl’d cre my Rumeo comes ? 


Shakfpeare. 


He'artny. adj. (from health] 
Vou, lI. 


IF ESA 
t. Enjoying health; free from ficknefs ; 


hale; found. 

The hubandman returns from the field, and 
from manuring his ground, ftrong and Aca/thy, 
becaufe mnocent and laborious. Sowta 

Temperance, indutry, and a publick fpitity 
running through the whole body of the people 
in Holland, bath preterved an infant common- 
wealth of a fickly conftitution, through fo many 
dangers, asa much more 4eulthy one could never 
have Mtrugyled againit without thofe advantages. 


Swift. 
Air and exercife contribute to make the animal 
healthy. Arbuthnot, 


2. Conducive to health ; wholefome. 
Gardening or hufbandry, and working in 

wood, are At and Azulthy recreations for a man 
of Rudy or bufinefs. Locke, 

Heam. n. f. In bealls, the fame as the 
afterbirth in women. 

HEAP. n. f£ [heap, Saxon ; boop, Dutch 
and Scottith. ] 

t. Many fingle things thrown together ; 


a pile; an accumulation. 
The way to lay the city flar, 
And bury all which yet diftinétly ranges, 
In Acops and piles of ruin. Shak{psare. 

The dead were fallen down by Acaps, onc upon 
another, Wifdom. 

Huge Acaps of Main around the body rife. Dryd. 

Venice in its Art beginnings had only a 
few heaps of carth fur its dominions.  edddifan. 

‘Tis one thing, only as a 4cup is onc. Blackmore. 

2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny ; a Azap of vaflıls and flaves, 
no freemen, no inheritance, no ttirp or ancient 
families. Bacon, 

3. Cluiter ; number driven together. 

An univerfal ery refounds aloud ; 

The failors run in Aeaps, a helplefs crowd. Dryd. 
Zo Hear. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw 


together. 


Heap on wood, kindle the fire. Ezekiel. 


‘2. To accumulate; tolay up. 


Though the wicked Aeup up filver as the duft, 
and raiment as the clay ; but the juit thall put it 
on,and the innocent Ihat! divide the Glver. Fb. 

How great the credit was, wherein that oracle 
was preferved, may be gathered from the valt 
riches which were there Aeaped up from the 
offerings of a!l the Grecian nations. Tele. 

They who will make profefion of painting, 
mult Acap up treafures out of their reading, and 
there will And many wonderful means of raifing 
themfelvcs above others. Dryden. 

3. To add to fomething elfe. 
For thofe of old, 
And the late dignitics Aeup’d up to them, 
We reit your hermits. Shakfpeare. 


He'arer. n. f. [from heap.] One that 
makes piles or heaps. 
He‘apy. adj. [trom heap.) Lying in 
heaps. 
Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement, Avepy rubbith grows. 
Guy. 
Scarce his head 
Rais’d o’er the Aeapy wrcath, the branching elk 


Lies flumb’ting fullen in the white abyfs 
Thomfan. 


To HEAR. v. a. [hypan, Saxon; booren,' 


Dutch. } 
1. To enjoy the fenfe by which founds arc 
diftinguithed. 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of 
the external air, which, being gathered by the 
external ear, beats, as is fuppofed, upon the 
membrana tympani, which moves the four Sittle 
hones in the tympanum: in hke manner as it 
is beat by the external air, thefe bitile bones 
move the internal air which is in the tympanum 
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and veflibulum ; which internal air makes an 
imprefion upon the auditory nerve in the laby- 
rioth and cochlea, according as it is moved by 
the little bones in the tympanum: fo that, ace 
cording to the various rebcxions of the external 
air, the internal air makes various imprefons 
upon the auditory nerve, the pninediate organ of 
hearing; and thefe ditkevent imprethons repre- 
fent different founds. Quincy. 
The obje& of Acaring is found, whofe variety 
is fo great, that it brings in admirable forc of 
intelligence. Heider, 
Princes cannot fee far with thcir own cyco, 
nor Arar with their own ears. Temple. 
2. To liften; to hearken: as, he heard 


with great attention. 
So fpake our mother Eve, and Adam Aarf, 
Well-pleas'’d, but anfwer'd not. Milice, 
Great laughter was in heav’n, 
And looking down, to fee the hubbub Arange, 
And Aear the din, Milton. 
To be told; to have an account: 
with of. 
I have keard by many of this man. As 
] was bowed down at the Acaring of it; I was 
difmayed at the fccing of it. Hofeu, 
Hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick pocts, fince the birth of time, 
Ne'er feign’d. Tute’s Juvenal. 
This, of elde parents, leaves us more in the 
dark, who, by divine inftitution, has a right tu 
civil puwer, than thufe who never Acard any 
thing at all of heir or defcent. Lucke. 


To Hear. v. a. 


1. To perceive by the ear. 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one found 
to be Acard in praifing the Lord. 2 Chronicles. 
And fure he 4eard me, but he would not Acar. 
Dryden, 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to 


fpeak. 
He fent for Paul, and eard him cancerning 
the faith in Chrift. Aas. 
I mutt beg the forbearance of cenfurc, 'till I 
have been Acard out in the fequei of this dif- 
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courfe. Locke. 
3. Toattend; to liften to; to obey. 
A fcorner Acarerh not rebuke. Proverbe 


Hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from me. Ezekiel. 
To-day if yc will Acar his voice, harden gut 
your hearts, Hebrews. 
4. To attend favourably. 
They think they fall be Aeard for their much 
fpeaking. Matthew, 
Since ’tis yout command, what you fo well 
Are pleas’d tu Acar, l cannot gnevetoteH. Denk, 
The goddels Acard, Dope. 
5. Totry ; toattend judicially. 
Hear the cawfes, and judge righteoufly. Dexs. 
6. To attend, as to one fpeaking. 


On earth 
Who againit faith or confcience can be zard 
Innfathible ? e Milton. 
7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin 


hrafe. 

Or Aear’fi thou rather pure cthereal ream, 
Whole fountain who Mall tell ? Milten, 
Hear’ f thou fubmifive, buta lowly birth ? 

Prior, 

Hearo fignifies a keeper, and is fome- 
times initial; as Aeard-deart, a glorious 
keeper: fometimes final, as cyacheurd, 
a royal keeper. Gihfon’s Camda, It 
is now written berd = as, cowherd, a cow- 
keeper; hynt, Saxon. 

He'sren. n. /. {from dear.} 

1. One who hears. 

And to was the dulled withal, that we cauld 
come fonear as to hear her fpeeches, and ¢et the 
not perecive the kearverf of hici lamentation, Sidney. 

St. John and St. Matthew, which have re- 
corded thefe fermons, heard them; and. being 
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Rearees, did think themfelves as well refpeét-d as 
the pharifees. Hooker. 
Words, be they never fo few, are too many, 
wl:en tney tencht not the Aeurer, Hooker. 
The hearers wit! thed tears 
And fay, Alas! it was a piteous deed! Shakfp. 
Tcll thou the lamentable fall of me, 
And fend the Aearers wecping to their beds. 
Shakfpeare. 
2. One who attends to any do¢trine or 
difcourfe orally delivered by another ; 
as, the Acarers of the gofpel. 
3. One of a collected audience. 
~ Plays in themfelves have neither hopes nor 


fears; 
Their fate is only in their hearers ears. 


ben Perfor. 
Swift. 


Her kearers had no fhare 
In all the fpoke, except to fare. 


He’arinc. a. /. [from kear.] 
1. The fenfe by which founds are per- 
ceived. 

Bees are called with found upon brafs, and 
therefore they have Aearing. Bazonw’s Nat. Hif. 

2. eae ence’ 

The French ambaffador upon that inftant 
Crav’d audience; and the hour, [ think, 1s come 
To give iim hearing, Shuk fpiare. 

3. Judicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place 
of hearing. lé}s. 

The readers arc the jury to decide according tu 
the merits of the caule, or to bring it to another 
Acaring before fome other court. Dryden. 

Thofe of dizfcrent principles may be betrayed 
to give you a fair Aearing, and to know what you 
have to fay for yourfelf. Aiddifon. 


4. Note by the ear; reach of the ear. 

If we protefs as Peter did, that we love the 
Lord, and profefs it in the Acaring of men; cha- 
rity is prone to hear all things, and therefore cha- 
ritabte men arc likely to think we do fo. Hooker. 

In our hearing the king charged thce, beware 
that none touch Abfatom. 2 Sam. 

You have been talked of fince vour travels 

much, 
And that in Hamiet’s Aearing, for a quality 
Woerein they fay you thine. Shakjpeare’s Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within 

hearing. L’ Ejirange. 


To HE’ ARKEN.c. n. [heanenzan, Sax. ] 
1. To liten; to liten eagerly or curioufly. 
The youngeft daughter, whom you heartex for, 
Her father kceps from excefs of fuirors. Shakfp. 
He Acarkens after prophecics and dreams. 
Shuk/peare. 
They do metoo much injury, 
That ever faid I Aearken’d for your death : 
If it wert f>, I might have let alone 
Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Sh%a?fp. 
The gaping threc-mouth’d dog forgets to {nari , 
The furics hearken and their (nakes uncurl. 
Dryden. 
Louder and yet mcre loud I hear the alarms 
Of human gries: 
I mount the terras, thence the town furvey, 
And dcarken what the fruitful founds convey. 
Dryiden 
He who makes much neceffury, will want 
much ; and, wearicd with the dificulty of the 
attainment, will dearken afterany exjedient that 
offers to fhorten his way to it. Rogers. 


, To attend; to pay regard. 
Hearken unto me thou fon of Zippor. Nub. 
Thofe who put pafhon in the place of realon, 
neither ufe their own, nor Ae.arken to other people’s 
scafun, any farther tnan it fuits thea humour. 
Locke. 
There ’s nota biefang individuals find, 
Rut lome way leans and scurkens to the Kind. 
Pope. 
Velarvener. n. f. [from hearken.] 
Liltener ; one that hearkcus. 
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Hearsay. n. f. [hear and fay.) Report; 


rumour; what is not known otherwife 
than by account from others. 
For prey thefe thepherds two he took, 
Winofe metal fif ke knew he could not bend 
Wit Aearfay piures, ora window look. Sidney. 
He afirms by 4carfay, that fome giants faved 
themifelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 
Raleiga’s Hifiary. 
All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon 
him, publifh every blot in his lifc, and depend 
upon Acarfuy to delame him. Addi fan. 


Hearse. n. / (OF unknown etymology.) 
See HERSE. 


te A carriage in which the dead are con- 
veyed to the grave. 


2. A temporary monument fet over a grave. 
To add to your laments 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry ’s Ararfe, 

I muft inform you of a dilmal tight. Shar[p. 


HEART. 2. f [heopt, Saxon; hertz, 
German. } 

t. The mufcle which, by its contraction 
and dilatation, propels theblocd through 
the courle of circulation, and is there- 
fore confidered as the fource of vital 
motion. 


2. It is fuppofed in popular language to 
be the feat fometimes of courage, fome- 
times of affection, foumetimes of houciiy, 
or bafenefs. 

He with providence and courage fo pates! over 
all, that the mother tovuk fuch fritetul grief st it, 
that her /eart brake withal, and fic dica. Svency. 

Thou would‘it have left thy deareft Aeare blood 

there, 
Rather than made that favage duke thinc heir, 
And difinheriied thine only fon. Shakfpeare. 

Snakes in my Azarr blood warm’d, that fing 
my fears. Shulspeare. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms, 

Our armour all as rong, our caufe the beft ; 
Then reafon wills our zars fhould be as guod. 
Shak{peare. 

I thank you for my venifon, mafter Siallow. 

—Miafier Page, much good dv it your good Avare. 

Saakfpeure. 

But fince the brain doth lodge the pow'rs of 
fenfe, 

How makes it in the heart thofe paffions (pring ? 

The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
’Twixt cart and brain, this ty mpathy doth bring. 

Davies. 

We all fetour ‘carts at ref, fince whatever 
comes from above is for the beft. L’ Ejfrange. 

The only truc zealis that whieh is guided by a 
good light in the nead, and that which confits of 
good and innocent aÑeétions inthe Acart. Sprat. 

Preft with heart corroding grief and years, 
To the gay court a rural fhed prefers. Pope. 

3. The chief part; the vital part; the 
vigorous or ¢fficacious part. 

Barley being {tecped in water, and turned up- 
on a dry floor, will {prout half an inch; and if 
it be ict alone, much more, until the hears be out. 

; Bacon, 

4. The inner part of any thing. 

Sume Enghihmen did with great danger pafs 
by water into the carg of the country.  zibbat 

The king’s forces are employed in appzafing 
Cifordcrs more near the Acart of the kingdom. 

Hayward. 

Generally the inf Je or Aear? of trees is harder 
then tae outward pirts. Beyle. 

Herein tne Aeare of all the town Ulf fay, 
And tuncly fuccour where it wants convey. 

Dryden, 

If the founcaiion be bad, provide good piles 
madc uf Acar! of vak, fuch as willreaci ground. 

avdcvon. 
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5. Perfon; character, Uled with reped 


to courage or kindnefs. 

The king ’s abaweock, and a keart of gold, 

A lad of lite, an imp of fame. Shakfpeure, 
Hcy, my Aearts; cheerly my hearts. Shuk/{p, 
Wat iays my d4cart of elder? Ha! isthe deud ? 

| Shakfpeare. 
6. Courage; fpirit. 

If it pleafc you to make his fortune known, T 
will aftcr take ear? again to go on with his falfe- 
hood. Sidney, 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen 
out of England, wiiich gave Aeart and good op- 
portunity to them to regain their old poffethons. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 

Wide was the wound; and a large lukewarm 

fluod, 

Red as the rofe, thence guthed grievoufly, 

That when the painim fpy'd the ftreaming 

blood, 

Gave him great earr and hope of victory. 

Furry Queen, 

Eve, recov’ring keart, reply’d. Milter. 

Having left that city well provided, and in 
good Acart, his majefty removed with his little 
army to Bewdley. Clarendon. 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took 
Aeurt upon ’r, went up to't, and vicwed it, 

L’ Ejirange. 

The expelled nations take Aeart, and when 
they Hy from one country invade another, Tempe. 

7. Seat of love. ji 

Ais! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Waa loft my rart, while I preferv'd my fhecp f 
Pope. 

8. Affection; inclination. 
uab perceived tiat the King’s ear? was toe 
wards Abfalom. 2 Sam. 

Means how to feel, and icarn cach other’s 

heart, 

By th’ abbot’s Gill of Weftminfter is found. 

Daniel, 
Nox fer thy Acart, 
Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. 
Milton. 

'Tis well to be tender; but to fet the Fears too 

much upon any thing is what we cannot tuihify. 
L'Eprange. 

A friend mikes me a feafl, and fets all betore 
me; but I ict. my urt upon one difh alone, and 
if that happen to be thrown cown, I {corn all thë 
reĝ. T- mpte. 

Then mixing pow’rful herbs with magick art, 
She chane’d his form who could not crange hiy 

Beart. Diya. 
What did [ nor, her ftubborn Azar? to gain? 
But all my vows were anfwer'd with difeain. 
Dryarn. 
g. Memory: though South feems to dil- 
tinguifh. 

Whitiuever was attained to, concerning God 
and his working in mature, the fame was del:- 
vercd over by heart and tradition to: wife men 
to a poftenty equally zealous. Ruvcigh. 

We call the committing of a thing to memmury 
the getting it by 7eert; for it is the memory that 
mult tranimit it to the eart; and it is in vain to 
expect that the Acure {hould keep its hold of any 
truth, when the memory has let it go. South, 

Shall l in London aéi this idle part ? 
Compofing fongs for foois to get by Acart. Pope. 

10. Good-will; ardous of zeal. To take 
to heart any thing, is to be zealous or 
folicitous or ardent about it. 

If he take not their caufes to heart, how 
fhould there he but in them frozen coldnefs, 
when his affe@ions feem henumbed, from whom 
theirs fhould take fire? Hecker. 

If he would take the bufinefs to Arartyand 
deal in it cHectually, itwould fucceed well. Bacon, 

The lacy marchionefs of Hertfordengaged her 
hufband to take this bufincls to Acart. 

Clarendon, 

Amongft thofe, who took it moft to heart, fir 

Jobn Stawell was the chief, Claremlon, 


HEA 
Every prudent and horncit man would join 
J himiclé to that fide which had the good ot their 
country mot at keart. Ad: fon. 
Learned men have heen now a long time 
{earching after the happy country from which our 
firit parents were exiled: if they can find ir, with 
all my 4eart.~ Mozitvard. 
l would not be forry to fnd the prefoyterians 
miitaken in this point, which they have molt at 
keart, Swift. 
What I nave mof at Agart is, that fume me- 
thod thould be thougat on for alcertaining and 


fixing our language. Swift. 
a1. Pafions ; anxiety; concern. 
Sct yout Zeart at ret ; 
The fairy land buys not tne child of me. SAak/. 


12. Secret thoughts; recefles of the mind. 
Michal taw king David leaping and dancing 
before the Lord, and fue defpifed him in her 
Acart. 2 Sam. 
The next gencration will in tongue and ‘ears, 
and every way clfc, become Englih; fu as there 
will be no diterence or diltinétion, but the lilh 
fea, betwixt us. Darics. 
Thou faweft the contradiction between my 
heart and hand. King Charles. 
Would you have him open nis keurt to you, 
and alk your advice, you muf begin to do fo 
with him Mt. Locke. 
Men, fume to pleafure, fome to bufinefs take : 
But every woman is, at cart, a rake. Pop: 
43. Difpofition of mind. 

Doing al! things w:th fo pretty a grace, that it 
fcemed ignorance could not moke him do amifts, 
becaule he had a heart to do we | Siincy. 

14o ‘dhe heart is confidered as the feat of 
tendernefs: a hard heart therefore is 
cruelty. 

I’ve fecn thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart hardening {peétacles. Skhakjpeure. 

Such iron fearts we are, and fuch 
The bate barbarity of human kind. 

a5. To find in the Huarr. 
wholly averfe. 

For my breaking the laws of friendthio with 
you, l could fivd in my heart to alk you pardon 
for it, but that your now handling of me gives 
me reafon to conhim my former dealing. Sudaey. 

16. Secret meaning ; hidden intention. 

I wiil on with my fpeech in your praite, 

And then Mew you the deurt of my nse Tage. 
Shak{peare. 
17. Confcience ; fenfe of good or ill. 

Every man’s fear? and contcience doth in good 
or evil, even fecretly committed, and known to 
none but ittclf, either like or difallow itfelf, 

Heoter. 
aS. Strength ; power; vigour; efficacy. 

Try whether leaves of trees, fwept together, 

e with tome chalk and dung mixed, to give them 
more úsart, would not make a guod compott. 
Bacon, 

That the fpent carth may gather heart again, 
Ard, better’d by ceffation, bear the grain. Dryd 

Care mutt be taken not to plow ground out of 
Beart, becaufe if “ts in heart, it may be im- 
proved by marl again. 

iy. Urmait degree. 
~ Thus gay charm, 
L'kea right gipty, biti, at fft and Inofe, 
Be guild mce to the very Aart of lots. Shak/(p 
20. Life. For my heart leems fometimes 


to fignify, if lite eas at fluke ; and fome- 
times fer tendernefs. 

l bid the rafcal knock upon your gate, 
Aud could not get him for my eart to do it. 


Shek fpcare 


Rowe, 


To be not 


Mortimer 


I gave it to a yatith, 
A prating kay, that begg`d it as a fec; 


Levula not for my hears deny it him. Shut fo. 
Profuundly fkill’d in the black art, 
As Englith Merlin far his heart, Hudibras. 


21. It is much ufed in compofition for 
mind, or affeéiion. 


HT A 

HearT-aCH, n. f. [Leart and ach.) Sor- 

row; pang; anguifh of mind, 

To die—to feep— 

No more; and, by a flecp, to fay we end 

The sicarteaen, and the thoufaad natural fhocks 

That tleth is neir to. nuit] pear 
Hearr-srean. n. fe [heart and break.) 

Overpowering forrow. 

Bettera little chiding than a great deal of a-art- 

break. Sh idjpeare. 

HEART-RREAKER. un. / A cant name 
for a woman’s curls, {uppofed to break 
the heart of all her lovers. 

Like Samfon’s dearthrealer:, it grew 
In time to makea nation ruc. 

HEART-BREAKING. aa’, 
with forrow, 

Thofe piteous plaints and forrowful fad time, 
Which late you poured forth, as ve did ft 
Befide the filver fprings of Heticone, 

Making your muhck of Aeart-drcuding mone. 
Spenfer. 
HearT-BREAKING, n. f. Overpowering 
ricf. 

Wha: greater Ararthreating and confufon can 
there betu onc, tnan to have all his fecret faults 
laid open, and the fentence of condemnation 
paled upon him? Hakewill, 

Herant-burNen. adj. [heart and burn.) 
Having the heart indamed, 
How tatly thet gentieman looks ! I never can 
fec him but I amı Acurt-bura’d an hour after. 
Saak/peare, 
HEART-BURNING. n. fà [Feart and burn. | 
t. Pain at the Romach, commonly from 
an acrid humour. 

Fine clean chatx is one of the moft noble ab- 
furbents, and puwerfully correéts and fubdues 
the acrid humours tn the tomach: this property 
renders it very terviccable in the cardislgea, o! 
heart-burning WH vodiward. 

2. Difcontent; feeret enmity. 

Jn great changes, when right of inheritance is 
bro«e, there will remain much Acurt-burning and 
d:fconient among the meaner people. Swift. 

HeaRT-DEAR. adj. Sincerely beloved. 
The time was, father, that you broke your 
ward, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now, 
When your owa Percy, wien my Acartedear 
Barv, 
Threw many a northward look to fee his father 
Bring up his pow'rs 5 but he did long in vain! 
i : Shakjpeare. 
HearT-EASE. 7. J. Quiet; tranquillity. 

What infierte heart-caje mui kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy ? Shakfpeare. 
Heart-Fasinc. ad. Giving quiet. 

But come, thou goddels, fair anc frec, 
In heav'n velep'd Euphrofyne, 

And by Men Wearl-e.2 ing mirth. 


Hectibras. 
Overpowcring 


Nititon 
HEART-F£LT. cd}. Felt in the confcience. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deitroy, 
The foul’s calm fun-thine, and the Aeare-felt jo}, 
Ls virtuc’s prize. Pope 
Heart-pras. n. / A plant with round 
feeds La form of peas, of a black calour, 
having the figure of a heart of a white 
colour upon each. Miller. 
HIEART QUELLING. Adj. Conquering: the 
affection. 
And ct fair Venus, thatis queen of love, 
With bes úrart-guel!mg (on, upon you fmite. 
Sperrer. 
HrarT RENDING. ady, Killing with an- 
guk. 
Heart-zendinz news, and dreadful to thofe few 
Who her referable, and her tteps purfue; 
Trat death fhou'd licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wile, the virtuous, and the young ! 
Waller, 
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ligaxtT-Ropainc. acy, Ecflatick y de- 
priving of thought. Obfolete. 

Sweet isthy virtue, as thyfelf fweet art; 

For wien on me thou fhincdit, late in tadnefs, 

A melting pleafance ran through every pat, 
Aid me revived with hear: -robbing gladnefs. 

Spin fers 
HIeAnT-sick. ads, 
t. Pained in mind. 

If we be deart-fiek or affidted with an uncer- 
tain foul, then we are truc echrers of relief and 
micrcy. Tayior. 

2, Mortally ill; hurt in the heart. 
Good Romen hide thy fell. 
—Not I, unleis the breach of Aeart-fic& groans 
Mif ike, anfold me from the fearch of eves, 
Shtk{peare, 
HEARTS-EASE. n. f. A plant. 

Heurts-eafe is a fort of violet that blows all 

fumimer, and oftenin winter: it fows ittelf. Mere. 
HEART-SORE. n. f. 
the mind. 

Wocerever he that godly knight may find, 
His only Acart-jore and his only fue. Fussy Queen 


HEART-STRING. n. f. [ fring and heart.) 
The tendons or nerves duppofed to brace 
and fuftain the heart. 

He was by Jove deprived 
Of life himfeif, and acart-firings of an eagle rived. 
Speer, 


That which pains 


How, out of tuneon the firings? 

— Not fu; but yet fo fallc, that he gricves my 
verv heart-frings. Skak/peare, 

That giates my keart -fringi : what thouid dil- 

content him ! 
Except he thinks 1 tive too long. Denkam. 

If thou thinkeft thou fhalt perifh, [ cannot 
blame thee to be fag till thy Aeart-firings-cvack, 

Taylor. 
There ’s the fatal wound 
That tears my Aeart-flrirgs; but he fhall Le found, 
My arms Mall hold bim. Granvilie, 
HEART-STRUCK, ad), 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever 
in the mind. 

Who is with him ? 

None but the fuol who labeurs to out-jct . 
His heart-fruck injuries. Shakjpeares 
2. Shocked with fear or difinay. 

Hc added not; for Adam, at tic news 
Heart-pruck, with chilling gripe of furrow ftood, 
Thatall nis fenfes bound ! Milten. 

HEART-SWELLING. ach. Rankling in the 
mind. 

Drawn into arms, and prouf of mortal fight, 
Through proud ambition and 4eart-/wvelliag latg. 

Spenjer. 


HIE ART-WHOLE. ca’. 


1. With the affe@lions yet unfixed. 
You have not feen me yet, and tnerefore I am 
confident you are Azvart-cwhols. Dryd:w. 
Cupid hath clapt him o'th’ fhoylder: bat lU 
warrant him feart-wéole. Shukfpeare. 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HeART-WOUNDED, aaj. Filled 
paffion of love or grief. 


Mean time the queen, without refle@tion cue, 
Heart-tounced, tu the bed of Rate withdrew, 


Pepe. 
Filling with 


with 


HIEART-WOUNDING. adj. 
arief 
With a hirek heart-aweunding loud the cry’d, 
While down her checks the sufhing torrents ran, 
Faf falling on her hanes. Rewe. 
HEARTED. adj. It is only ufed in com- 
pofition: as, hard hearted, 
He never like bullies coward hearted, 
Attacks in publick to be parted. 
To He’arTen. v. a. [from Leart.] 
te To encourage; to animate ; to ftirup. 
kes 


Gay. 
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P'ladius blaming thofe that were flow, Feart- 
ening tasm that were forward, but efpecially with: 
his own cxemple leading them, made an 1m- 
preth nto the fguadron. Sidney. 

My royal farier, cheer thefe noble lords, 
And Anerree tnofe that fgot in your defence : 
Uotheath your fword, good father; crv, St 

George. Shatfpeare. 

This rare man, Tydides, would prepare ; 
That he might conquer, fearten’fhim Chapman 

Trus barren well, anc Acih'’d upon his pry 
Tre youth may prove a man another day. D rye 

2. To meliorite or renovate with manure. 

The ground one year at reft; forget not then 

With richelt dung to hearten it aguin. May. 
HerarTH. z. /. The pavement of a room 
on which a fire is made; the ground 
under the chtumey. 

Hoop’d vut of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brought me to this earth. Shuk/peave. 

a Cricket, to Windfor chimneys Malt thou leap, 

Where thou fnd’@ fires unrak’d, and Aearths un- 
fwept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. S4ak/. 

Good luck betriend thee, fon; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies daac'd upon the hearth. Milton. 

The vanquith’d fires withdraw from every 

piace ; 
Or, full with feeding, fink into a flecp: 

Each honfehold genius thews again its face, 
And frorn tiie Aearehks the little lares creep. Dryd 


He'artiry. adv. [from hearty. ] 
1. From the heart ; fully. 
I bear no malice for my death; 
Bat thofe that fought it, I could wifh more 
chriftiasys ; 
Be what they will, I Acartily forgive them. 


Shatfpeare. 
If to be fad is to be wife, 
] do mof neaririy deipife 
Whatever Socrates has faid, 
Or Tully wit, or Warley read. Prior. 


2. Sincerely ; 
goroufly. 
Where his judgment led him to oppofe men on 
a publick account, he would do it vigoroufly and 
heartily; yet the oppofttion ended thcre. itrerd. 
3. Eagerly; with defire. 
As fur my eating 4earti/y of the food, know 
thar anxiety has hmdered my eating till this mou- 
ment. SALE jon. 


He'artiness. n. f- [from hearty.) 


1. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 
This entertamument may a free face put on; 
derive a hoatty from &cariinefs, and well become 
the agent. Shat/peure. 
2. Vigour; eagernefs. 
Fhe anger of an eneray reprefents our faults, 
or acmontthes us of our duty, with more Azarer- 
refs than the kindnefs of a friend. Taylor. 


Te’artvess. adj. [from heart.] With- 
out courage; fpiritlefs. 
Į joyed oft to chale the trembling prieket, 
Or hunt the Acartich hare ’ti!l he were tame. 
Spenfer. 
Themhopelcfs, eartiefs ’can the cunning thief, 
Pe: {uade us die, to ttint ali further ftrife. 
Fairy Queen 
What, art thou drawn among tkele Acurtic/ 


aciively ; diligently; vi- 


hinds ¢ 
Turn thee, Benvolio ; kok upon thy death. 
Shak/peare 
Tnoufands befides ftcod raute and hearticfs 
there, 


Men vafiant all ; nor was I us'dto fear, Cosm/ey 
Tic peafants were aceuftaned to paymenis, 
and grew Arat fe as trey prew poor Serapie. 
Hearti:fs they fought, and qanticd foon itici 
ground, 

White our’s with gafy vidkory were crown'd 
D): uden 
Eec'arrthessuy. adv. [from $eartlefs.] 


Without courage ; faingy ; timidly, 
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Hre'artressness. n. f. [from heartle/s.] 
Want of courage or fpirit; dejection of 
mind. 

He'arty. adi. [from heart. ] 


1. Sincere; undiffembled; warm; zealous. 
They did not bring tnat Aearty inclination to 
peace, which they hoped they would nave donc 
Clarendon. 
But the kind hofts their entertainment grace 
With Aecarty welcome and an open face ; 
In all they did, you might difcern with cafe 
A willing mind, and a defire to pleafe. Dryden. 
Every man may pretend to any employmen:, 
provided he has been loud and- frequent in de- 
claring himfelf Acarty tur the government. Siw#fs. 
2. In full health. 
3. Vigorous; ftronz. 
Whole laughs are Azarty, though his jefts are 
cuarfe, 
And loves you bef of all things but his horfe. 
Pope. 
4. Strong; hard; durable. 
Ouk, and the like true Aearty timber, being 
{trong in all pofitions, may be beiter trufted in 
crofs and tranfverfe work. Wertan. 


Hearty-Hace. adj, [heart and hale.) 
Good for the heart. 
Vein-hcaling verven, and head-purging dill, 
Sound favory, and bañl Aearty kule. Spenfer. 


HEAT. n. f [heaz, her, Saxon; heete, 
Danith. ] 

t. The fenfation caufed by the approach 
or touch of fire. 

Heat is a very brifk agitation of the infenfible 
parts of the objcét which produces in us that fen- 
fation from whence we dcnuminate tne objec 
hot; fo what in our fenfation is 4cat, in the vh- 
ject is nothing but motion. Loke. 

The word cut is ufed to fignify the fenfation 
we have when we are near the hire, as well as 
the caufe of that fenfation, which is in the fire 
itfelf; and thence we conclude, that there is a 
fort ot Azat inthe fire refembling our owen fen- 
fation : whereas in the fire there is nothing but 
little particles of matter, of fuch particular 
fhipes as are fitted to imprefs fuch mutions on 
our teth as excite the fente of Azz, Watts. 

2. The caufe of the fenfation of burning. 

The {word which is made fiery doth not only 
cut by reafon of the fharpnefs which fimply it 
hath, but alfo burns by means of that Acat which 
it hath from hre. Hocker. 
. Hot weather. 

After they came down into the valley, and 
found the mmtolesable žeuts there, and knew no 
means of lighter apparel, they were furced to go 
naked. Bacon. 

Mork well the Avw’ring almonds in the wood; 
The g'ebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
Dryden. 

The pope would not comply with the propofal, 
as fearing the Aeats might advance too far before 
they had fnithed their work, and produce a pel- 
trlence among the people. -dddifan. 

4. State of any body under the action of 
the fire. 


The Acats fmiths take of their iron are a blood- 
red Acar, a white dame Acat, and a fparkling or 
welding heat. Mexon. 

Fermentation ; effervefcence. 


One violent action unintermitted. 

The continual agitations of the fpirits mutt 
necds he a weakening of any confticution, efpe- 
cially sa age: and many caules arc required for 
refrefliment betwixt the vats. Dry len. 
7. The itate of being once hot; a ingle 
effort. 

D Riike mv forne with him at a Reat, 
And give him not the leifure to forget. Dryden. 
They the turn’d lincs on golden anvils beat, 

Which Icok as it they Rruck them ata arns. 
Lute 


s 
6. 
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8. Acourfe at a race, between each of 


which courfes there is an intermiffion. 

Fcign’d zcal, you faw, fet out the fpcedier paces 
But the laft 4eut, plain dealing won the race. 

F Dryden, 
g. Pimples in the face; flufh. 

Ir has raifed animofities in their hearts, and 

heats in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans, 

ciel Adilifon, 

10. Agitation of fudden or violent paffion ; 
vehemence of action. 

They feeing what forces were in the city with 
them, iffucel againft the tyrant while they were ie 
this Acal, before prakices might be ufed to diile- 
ver them. Sidney. 

The triend hath loft his friend ; 

And the beit quarrels, in the eut are curft 
Fy thofe that tec] their tharpne(s. Shak/peare, 

[t might have pleafed in tiie Aeat and huiry of 
his rage, but muft have difpleafed in cool fedate 
refAcétion. Scut. 

We have fpilt no blood but in the Aca? of the 
battle or the chafe. sitterbury. 

One playing at hazard, drew a huge heap of gold; 
but in the eat of play, never oblerved a harper, 
who fwept it into his hat. Swift. 

11. Faction; contelt ; party rage. 

They are in a mof wailike preparation, and 
hope tu comc upon them in the Acur of their di- 
vifion. Shakfpeare. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality and 
popular hear elections were carried. Aing Charics. 

What can more gratify the Porygian fue 
Than thofe diftemper'’d heats ? Dryden, 

12. Ardour of thought or elocution. 
Picad it to her 
With all the ftrength and eat of eloquence, 
Fraternal love and friendthip can infpire, sheds f, 


To Heat. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To make hot; to endue with the 
power of burning. 

He commanded that they fhould heat the fur- 
nace one feven times more than it was wont to be 
heated. Daniel. 

2. To caufe to ferment. 

Hons lying undiicd Acats them, and changes 

their colour. Mortimer. 


2. ao make the conflitution feverifh. 

Thou art going to lord Timun’s feat. 

—Ay, to fee meat fill kraves and wine Aeat fools. 
Shakfpeare. 

Whatever increafeth the denftty of the bluod, 
even without increafing its cekrity, Feats, be- 
caufe a denfer body is mutter than a rarer. 

Avhathaoe an Alimer!s, 
4. To warm with vehemence of paifion 
or dcfire. 

A noble emulation eats your breatt, 

And your own fame now robs yeu of your rch. 
Dryden 
5. To agitate the blood and fpirits with 
action. 

When he was well Avared the younger cham- 
pion could not fand before him ; and we find the 
elder contenced not for the gift, but fur the koa 
nour. Do yden. 


He/aver. n. jfa [from heat.) An iron 
made hot, and put into a box-iron, to 
fmooth and plait linen. 


HEATH. n. f- [erica, Latin. ] 5 
r. A fhrub of low ftature : the Teaves.are 
fmal!, and abide green ail the year. 
Miller. 
Yn Kent they cut up the Acard: in May, burn at, 
and tpread the athes. Mo: timer’s Huundry. 
Ort with holder wing they fearing dare 
The purple heath: Therafars 
2. A place overgrown with heath. 
Sav from whence 
You owe this ttrange intelligence? or whys 
Upon this blatted Aruri, you Rop our way 
With fuch peophetick greeting. Shul(prants 
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Wealth and long life have been found rather on 
the peak of Derbythire, and the Acaths of Staf- 
fordthire, tnan fertile foils. Temple. 


3. A place covered with fhrubs of what- 
ever kind. 


Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rofe- 
mary, will fmell a great way into the fea. Bacon. 


Heatu-cocn. n. f. [beath and cock.) A 
large fowl that frequents heaths. 


Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheafant, 
heath-cock, and powte. Carew's Survey. 


Heatu-pout. n, f. [heath and pout.) 
A bird. 
Not Acath-pout, or the varer bird 
Which Phahs or lonia yields, 
Morc pleating morfels would afford 


Than the fat olives of my ficlds. Dryden. 


Hratn-reas. n. f. A fpecies of bitter 
Vetcr, which fee. 


Heatu-ross. n. f, [heath and rofe.] A 
plant. Ainfworth. 
HE'ATHEN. n. /. [heyden, German. ] 
The gentiles; the pagans; the nations 
unacquainted withthe covenant of grace. 
Deliver us from the Acathen, that we may give 
thanks to thy haly name. t Chronicles. 
If the opinions of others whom we think well 
of, be a ground of affent, men have reafon to be 
heathens in Japan, mahometans in Turkey, pa- 
pifts in Spain, and proteftants in England. Locke. 
Ina paper of morality, I contider how I may 
recommend the purticular virtues I treat of, by 
the preccpis or examples of the ancient A-ashens 
Adlifon 

He’atnen. adj. Gentile ; pagan. 

le wasimpoflible for a heathen author to relate 
thefe things, becaufe, if he had belicved them, 
he would no longer have been a heathen, Adif. 

He'aTuenisn. adj. (from heathen, } 
1. Belonging to the gentiles. 

When the apuftles of our Lord and Saviour 
were ordained tu alter the laws of Acathenish reti- 
gion, chofen they were, St. Paul excepted; the 
rch unfchuuled altogether, and unlctrered men. 

Hooker, 
2. Wild; faraze ; rapacious; cruel. 

The Moors did tread under their Azat henijh feet 

whatever little they found yct there ttanding. 
Speufer 

Tis excerable Cromwell made a heathen sh or 
rather inhuman ecidt again(t the epifcopal clergy, 
that they thould neither preach, pray in publick, 
baptize, marry, bury, nor teach fchool. South 


He'arHeNisHLY. adv. [from heatheni/b. ] 
After the manner of heathens. 


He'arnenssm. n. f [from heathen. J 
Gentilifm ; pagani{m, 

ke fignibes the acknowledgment of the true 

God, in oppofttion to hcat henijim, Hammond, 


He'atuy. adj. [from heath] Full of 
heath. 


This fort of land they order the fame way with 
the Aeathy tind. Mortinser?s Hufoundry, 


Jo HEAVE. v. a. pret. heaved, anciently 
beve ; part. heaved, or hoven. 


1. Tolift; to raife from the ground. 
So ftietch’d out huge in length the arch fend 
lay, d 
Chain’d on the burning Jake; nor ever hence 
Had ris’n, or Acav’d his hcad, but that the will 
And high perm: fion of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large. 
2. To carry. 
Now we bear the xing 
Tow’rd Calais: ayant hira there; and there being 
feen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Shuaxjpeare. 


3. To raife ; to li. 


Milton. 
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So daunted, when the giant faw the knight, 
His heavy hand he 4eaved up on high, l 
And him to dult thought to have batter’d quite. 

Spen er: 
I cannot Acave 
My heart into my mouth, 
He dy'd m fight; 
Foucht next my perfon, as in confort fought, 
Save when he Acav'd his hield in my defence, 
Andon his naked fide receiv'd my wound. 
Dry len, 


Shakfpeare. 


. To caufe to fwell. 
The groans of ghofia, that cleave the earth with 
JAIN, 
And ihe it up: they pant and ftick half way. 
Dryden. 
The glittering finny fwarms, 
That euve our friths and crowd upon our fhorcs. 
Lhemfon. 
5. To force up from the breaft. 

Made the no verbal quest ? 

— Yes, once or twice the Acav’d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it prett her heart. SAak/p. 

The wretched animal Acav’d forth fuch groans, 
That their difcharge did Aretch his Jeathern coat 
Almoft to burfting. Shakfp. «ts you like it, 

6. To exalt ; to elevate. 

Poor fhadow, painted queen; 

One Acav'd on high, to be huil’d down below. 
Shuk{peare. 
7. To puff; to elate. 

The Scots, Aeaved up into high hope of victory, 
took the Enelith for toolith birds fallen into their 
net, turfook their hill, and marched into the 
plain. Hayward, 

To HEAVE. v. n. 


1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 
’Tis fuch as you, 
That creep like fhadows by him, and do fgh 
At cach his ncedlefs Acavings; fuch as you 
Nourifh the caute of his awaking. Shak fp. 
He Acavcs for breath, which, from his lungs 
fupp.y'd 
And fetch’d from far, diftends his Jab'ring fide. 
Dryden. 
2. To labour. 

The church of England had fruggled and 
heaved at a reformation ever fince Wickliff’s 
days. Atterbury. 

3. To rife with pain ; to fwell and fall. 

Thou haft made my curdled blood run back, 

My heat deuve up, my hair to rife in briftles. 
Dryden. 

The wand ring breath was on the wing to part; 

Weak was the pulfc, and hardly 4eav’d the heart. 
Dryden. 

No ohjeét afes my imagination fo much as 
the fca or ocean: I cannot fee the heaving of 
this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, 
without a very pleafing atonifhment. Adiifon. 

Frequent for breath his panting bolom heaves. 

Prior, 
The heaving tide 
In widen'd circles beats on cither fide. Gay. 


4. To keck; to feela tendency to vomit. 


Heave. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Litt; exertion or effort upward. 

None could guefs whether the next heave of 
the earthquake would fcttle tbem on the frf 
foundation, or fwallow them, Dryden. 

2. Rifing of the breat. 
There ’s mattes in thefe fighs ; thefe profound 
heaves 
You mult tranflate; ’tis it we underftand them. 
T Shukjpeare. 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to rife. 

But after many flrains and Acazes, 

He gut up to his faddle caves. 


Hindibrets. 
Heave Offering. a. f. An offering among 

the Jews. 
Ye fhall offer a cake of the Grft of your dough 


for an Acate offering, as ye da the heave offering 
of the thrething fluor. Lumber s. 
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HE'AVEN. n.f. [heopon, which feems 


to be derived from heopd, the places 
overhead, Saxon. ] 


t. The regions above 5 the cxpanfe of the 
fky. 

A flation like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heater kifing hill. Shalfpeare. 

Thy race in time to come 

Shali {pread the conquefls of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afcending tow’rs thal) Aeav'sx invade, 

Involving carta and ocean in her Ihade. Dryden, 
The words are taken more properly for the air 

and cther than for the Aeavens. Raleigh. 
This act, with fhouts Aeuv’z high, the friendly 


band 
Applaud. Dryden, 
Some fires may fall from Acaven, Tempe. 


2. The habitation of God, good angels, 
and pure fouls departed. 
It is a knell 
That fummons thec to heaven or to hell. 
Thcfe, the late 
Heav'n banifh'd holt, Icft defert utmolt hell. 
Mi'ton. 


Shakjp. 


All yet left of that revolted ront, 
Heat’n fall’n, in Ration ttuod, or juf array, 
Sublime with expectation, ahii on 
3. The fupreme power; the fovereign of 
heaven. 
Now feat’ help him? 
The will 
And high permithon of all-ruling 4ear’n 
Left him at large. Milton. 
The prophets were taught to know the will of 
God, and thereby initruét the peuple, and ena- 
bled to prophefy, as a teflimony of thcir being 
fent by heaven. Temple, 
4. The pagan gods; the celeftials. 
Take phyfhce, pomp; 
Expofe thy{clf to fecl what wictches feel, 
Thar thou may "ft hake the fuperflux tu them,. 
And thow the Acavens more jult. Shaksp. 
They can judge as ftly of his worth, 
As Lean of thofe myfteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know, Shak {peare, 
Heav'ns ! what a {pring was in his arm, to 
throw ! 
How high he held his field, and rofc at ev’ry 
blow. Dryden, 
5. Elevation; fublimity. 
O, fora mufe of fire, that would afeend 
The brightcR Acasa of invention. Shuk{peara, 
6. It is often ufed in compofition. 
Heaven-beGoT. Begot by a celeftial 
ower. 
It {am Aeav’n-begot, affert your fon 
By fome fne fign. Dryden, 
Hraven-norN. Defcended from the ces 


leitial regions ; native of heaven, 
If once a fever Ares his fulphurous blood, 
Inev’ry fat he feels the hand of God, 
And fieav'’n-fhorn Rame. Dryden’ s Juvenal.. 
Oh euv’n-born fifters'! fource of art ! 
Who charm the fenfe, or mend the heart; 
Who lead fair virtue’s train along,. 
Moral truth, and myftick fong ! 
HEAVEN-SKEDs 
in heaven. 
Much is the force of keav’n-bred pocfy. Shuk. 
Heaven-buirt. Built by the agency of 
ods. 
His arms had wrought the de3in'd fall 
OF facred Troy, and raa’d ber hea’ adult wall, 


Pope. 


Shukfpeare, 


Pope. 


Produced or cultivated 


HEAVEN-DIRECTED. 
1, Raifed toward the fky. 
Who taught that heav’n-airecTed'fpire to rife 2 
Pepe: 
z. Taught by the powers of heaven. 
© facred weapon; left fur truth’s defence ;- 
To all but heaver-iirecied hands deny’d; 
The mule may give ii, but the gods mult guide. 
; Pida 


PE 


H'arexLy. adj, [from heaven. ] 
r. Refembling heaven; 
cellent, 


As the love of heaven makes one Acavenly, the 


Jove of Virtue virtuous, fo doth the love of the 
world make one become worldly. Sidney. 
Not Muaro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man; 
Nor Pindar's dcaw" aly lyre, nur Horace when a 
fwan. Dryden. 
2 Celeltial; inhabiting heaven. 
Adoring frh the genius of the place, 
Then earth, the mother of the Aeav'nly race. 
Dryden. 
HEAVENLY. adu. 
1. Ina manner refembling that of heaven. 
In thete deep fol rudes and awful cells, 
Where fear’ /y penfive contemplation dwells, 
And cver-muling melancholy reigns, 
What means tnis tumult in a veftal’s veins ? 
Pops. 
2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 
Truth and peace and love thall ever thine 
About the fupreme throne 
- OF him, t' whole happy making fight alone, 
Qur žeav'nly guided foul fhall climb. Milton. 
He’avenwarn. adv. [heaven and peapd, 
Saxon.] Toward heaven, 
I prottrate lay, 
By various doubts impell’d, or to oley, 
Or to objeét; at length, my mournful look 
Heav' award crest, determin’d, thus 1 fpoks. 
Prior. 
He’avity. adv, [from heavy] 
t. With great ponderoufneds. 
2. Grievoully; affli€tively. 
Eafe mutt be impraéticable to the envious : 
they lie under a double misfortune; common ca- 
Jamities and common bleffings fall Acavi/y upon 


them. Colter. 
3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. 
I came hither to tranfport the ty dings, 
Which I have Aearve/y borne. Shalfpeare. 


This O'Neil took very heavily, tecaule his 
condition in the army was leis pleafant to him. 
Clarendon. 
4. With an air of dejection. 
Why looks your grace fo Leary to day ? 
—O, [I have pef a miferable wight. Shad/peare. 


He'aviness. n. f. [from heavy. | 


t. Ponderoufnefs; the quality of being 
heavy; weight. 

The tubjedt is concerning the heavinefs af feverul 
hodics, or the proportion that is required betwixt 
any we ght and the power which may move tt. 

Waiikins. 
2. Dejection of mind; depreffion of fpirit. 

We are, at the nearing of lome, more inclined 
unto furrow and fraviae/ss of fume more molli- 
fied, and foftened in mind. Hoskcr. 

Again{t ill chances men are ever merry ; 

Rat heavinef: toreruns the good event. Shukfpeare. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An &earinefi that’s gone. Shak fpeare, 

[zarini fr in the keart of man makcth it Hoop; 
but a good word maketh it glad. Proverbs, 

Ye greatly rejoice; thougi now for a feafon ye 
are in Acavinefs, through mainfuld temptations. 

t Peter, 

3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; flug. 

auhnefs; torpidnefs; dulnefs of {pirit ; 
languidnefs ; languor. 

Our flrength is al! gone into keavincfs, 
That makes the weight. Shekfpeare. 

What means tiis Aeatiac/s that hangs upon me? 
Tins lethargy that creeps through ail my fenfes ? 
stddifon. 
He would not vio'ate that fweet recefs, 
And found befides a welcome heazinefs, 
Wrich (iz'd his cyes. Dryden. 
A feafation of droufinels, opprefion, teatinefs, 
and lafitude, are fgns of atov plentiful meal, 
adrbut krot. 


fupremely ex- 
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4. Opprefion; crush; afflifion: as, the 
heavinefs of taxes. 


5. Deepnefs or richnefs of foil. 

As Alexandria: expurted many commodities, 
fo it received fume, which, by reafon of the 
futnels and hzavinch of the ground, Egypt did 
not produce; fucn as metals, woud, and pitch. 

ctrhutkner. 
HE’AVY. adj. (heagixz, Saxon. ]} 
te Weighty; ponderous ; tending lirongly 
to the centre; contrary to light. 

Merfennus tclls us, that a ittie child, with an 
engine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
this earth, though it were much feavier than it 
is. Wilkins. 

2. Sorrowful ; dejected; deprefled. 
Let me not be light; 
Fora light wite duth make a heavy hufband. 
Saukfpcare. 
. Grievous; oppreffive ; affiictive. 

Menclaus bore an Acavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicious mind. 2 Mac. 

Let not your ears defpife mv tongue for ever, 
Which fhall poficts them with the fei? found 
That ever yet they heard. Suak/peare, 

If the caufe be not good, the king limielf 
hath a aeavy reckoning to make. Srakjprare. 

Pray for this good man, and for his ifue, 
Whofe heavy hand nath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'’d yours for ever. Statfpeare 

Chartres, at the levee, 

Tells with a facer the tyding Acazy. S tuf- 
4. Wanting alacrity; wantiag brifknefs of 

appearance. 

My desuy eves, you fay, confefs 

A heart to love and grief inclin’d. Prior. 
5. Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment; 

unanimated. 

A work was ta be done, a keaty writer to be 
encouraged, and accordingly many taoufand 
copics were befpoke. Swift. 

6. Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. 

Fair, tall, his limbs with duc proportion join d; 

But of a savy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryn. 
7. Droufy; dull; torpid. 

Peter and they that were with him were heavy 

with feep. Luks. 
S. Slow; fluggifh. 

Bur let thy fpiders that fuck up thy venom, 

And Acavy gaited toads lic in their way. SAat/p. 
o. Stupid; foolifh. 

This heavy headed revel, eaft and wet 

Makes us traduc’d, and tax'd of other nations. 
Shakjpeare. 

I would not be accounted fu bafe minded, or 
heavy headed, that Í will con!cis that any of them 
is for valour, power, or fortune better chan my- 
{clf. Kaslics. 

10. Burdenfome; troublefome ; tedious. 

I put into thy hands what has been tne diver- 
fon of fome of my idle and eazy hours Locke, 

Wien alone, your time will not lie Araz 
upon your hands for want uf fome willing amufe- 
ment. Swift. 

11. Loaded; incumbered ; burdened. 

Hearing that there were furces coming againit 
him, and not willing that they thould find his 
men feavy and laden with booty, be returned 
unto Scotland. Bacon's Henry vit. 

12. Not ealily dizefted ; not light to the 
fiomach, 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are 
molt heary to The tomach, which makes baked 
meat hard of figetion, sivhuth net, 

12. Rich in fol fertile: as, beavy lands. 
t4. Deeps cumberfome: as, heavy roads. 


Heavy. adv. As an adverb it ts only 
uled in compofition; heavily. 

Your carriages were heavy laden; they are a 

burden to the weary beali. [jttah. 

Came unto me all ye that labour aud are keavy 

} ’ A 4 fe wee 

laden, and [ will give you rett. Matihew. 


ME G 
HE'BDOM AD, n. / [4ebdeimrs, Pati) 


A week; a {pace of feven days. 
Computing by the medical month, the firit 
heSdomad or Neptenary confifts of fix cays, teven- 
teen hours and a half. Brows. 
HEBDO MADAL. ad:. {from hebdomas, 
Hespowabary. 4  Latin.]~ Weckiy ; 
conlifting of feven days. 
As for hebdonade! periods, or weeks, in regard 
of their fabbaths, they were ouferved by tic 
Hebrews. 


ToHELETATE. v. a. 
hebcter, Yrench. | 
to itupity. 

The eye, efpecially if Aebetated, might caufe 
the fam: perception. Harvey os Cantemprrons. 
Beef may confira robuitnefs on the iiimbs of 
mv fon, bus will aedetareand clog his intellectuals 
Arouthnot ant Pope. 
Heseta'tion, a. /. [from beletate.] 
r. The att of dulling. 


2. The Itate of being dulled, 


He'petuoe. m f. [hAebetudo, Vatin.J 
Dulacls; obtufenefs; bluntnefs. 

The peftilent fsminares, according to thear 
proif.efs or fubritity, activity or Ledersd, caufe 
more or lefs trucuicnt plagues. Harvey. 

HEERA IM., nef (Loraine Vreneue 
hebraifinus, Latin.] A Hebrew idiom. 

Militon has infuied a great many latiniims, as 
well as greci{ms, and fometimes asdresjini, inte 
his poco. Splut, 

He'sraisr. r- f. [hebraus, Latin.) “A 
man ikilled in Hebrew. 


He'satctan. a. f. (from Aclreu.] One 
flalful in Hebrew. 


The words ave more properiy taken for the air 
or cther than the heavens, as the balt sehnirians 
underitand anem. Radcign, 

Tne nature of the hebrew verfe, as the meaneit 
Febrian Knoweth, conffts of uneven fect. 


hroms. 


[hedete, Latin; 
To aull; to blunt; 


Peactam. 
He’catomr. a. f. [hecatombe, French ; 
A facrifice of a hundred 


ELUTOAS Ts ] 


cattle. 

In rich mens homcs, 9° 
I bid kill fome bealts, but nu sccatemds ; s 
None tarse, none Vurfsit fou. Dorne. 


Onc of thefe tkiec isa whole Aceutemp, 

And thercfore only one of thei hall die. Dryd. 
Her triumphant fons in war fucceed, 

And flaughter’d žecatombs around him bleed.» 


aiid: on 

6 3 3 oe 

Te'cticar. 2 adj. [dedligue, . French, 
FHIE'CTICK. from Féis 


1. Habitual; conflitutional. 

This word is joined only to toat kind of fever 
which is Now and continual, and ending ina 
confumption, is the contrary to thofe fevers which 
arife from a plethora, oF too great fullnefs from 
obfirudtion, [ris attended wita too Jax a fate 

` of the excretory paflages, and generally thore of 
the fkin; whereby fo much runs off as Icaves 
not reAltince evough in the contrretiie veffels to 
keep tear fulficiently difiended, fo that they 
vibrate ofteacr, agitate the fiulds the more, and 
keep them thin ang hot. 

A hcélice fever hath got hold 
Of the whole ful auigeg ot to be controul'd. 


Quincy. 


E Dorre. 
2. Tioubled with a morbid heat. 


No ediz ducent tears the gentle maid. 
j pr Tayler. 
YWe'crice. n. A A hectick fever, i 
Like the tack in my blood he rages, 
And thou mult cure me. — S4as/peare’s Hamtert. 
HE eror. a. / [from the name of Hector, 
the great Homeric warriour.] A bully; 
a bleflering, turbulent, Pervicacious, 
noify fellow. 


HED 


Thofe ufurping AeTors, who pretend to honour 
withuut religion, think the charge of alye a blot 


not to be walhed out but by blood. South. 
We'll rake one cooling cup of nectar, D 
And dink tu this celettial Accor. Prior. 


Jo He'cror. v.a. [from the noun. ] T'o 
threaten; to treat with infolent autnosi- 
tative terms. 

They reckon they muft part with honour to- 
gether with their opinion, if they fuffer them- 
{elves to be Aeored vut of it. Gov, of Longue. 

The weak low pirit fortune makes her Ilave; 
Bat the ’s a drudge, when decor’ by the brave. 

Dryden. 

An hone man, when he came home at night, 

found another fellow domineering in his family, 


Asétorieg ms lervants, and calling for fupper. 
atrbuthnot. 


To play the bully ; 


To MEL TOR. wv. n. 
to blulter. 

They have attacked me, fume with pitcous 
moans and outcries, others grinning and only 
fhewing their teeth, others ranting and Accor ing, 
others tculding and reviling. Stilling fleet. 

One would think the éeoring, the forming, 
the tullen, and all the diferent fpecies of the 
averv, fhould be cured. Spectator. 

Don Carlos made her chief dire¢tor, 

Taa: the misht oe: the fervants sector, Swift 
Heprra’ceous. adj, [hederaceus, Latin. |} 
Producing ivy. Did. 
HEDGE. ux. /. [hexxe, Saxon.] A fence 
made round grounds with prickly buthes, 
cr woven twigs. 

It is a guod wood for fire, if kept dry; and is 
very uleful for takes in fecges. Mortimzr. 

The gardens unfold variety of colours to the 
eye every morning, and the Aedes breath is be- 
yond all perfume. Pope. 

Through the verdant maze 
OF fwect-briar hedges I purfue my walk. Tomp. 
Heoce, prefixed to any word, notes 
fomething mean, vile, of the lowelt 
clafs; perhaps from a Ledge, or hedge- 
born man, a man without any known 
place of birth. 

There are hve in the firt thew: the pedant, 
the brapgart, the hedge-pri:ff, the foul, and the 
Loy. Shukfpeare. 

‘fhe clergy do much better than a little hedye, 
contemptible, illiterate vicar can be piefumned to 
do. Swift. 

A perfon, wha, by his Ryle and literature, 
fecms to have been the corredtor of a hedge-prefs 
in Little Britain, procecded gradually to an au- 
thor. Swift: 

7TvHevceE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
re To enclofe with a hedge, or fence of 
` wood dry or growing. 

Hedge thy pullcfion about with thorns. Ecclus. 

Thofe alleys muil be dedged at both ends, to 


keep out the wind. Bacon. 
2. Toobitrudt. 
TL will Aedgze up thy way with thors. Hofca. 
. To encircle for defence. 
England, Aedg'Zin with the main, 
Tinat water-walled bulwark, Rili fecure 
And confident from foreign purpotes, Shak/p. 


There’s fuch divinity doth Aedge a king, 

That treafon can bu’ peep to what it would. Shaf/, 
4. To ħut up within an enclofure, 

Ie muft uot be paid and exporied in ready 
mouncy; fo fays our law; but that is a law to 
hedge in the cuckow, and ferves for no purpofe: 
for if we export not goods, for which our mer- 
chants have moncy due to them, how can it be 
paid by bills of exchange ? Locke. 

5. To force into a place already full. This 
feems to be miftaken for edge. To edge 
in, is to put in by the way that requires 
leal room; but hedge may fignify to 
thraltin with difficulty, as into a hedge. 


' HED 


You forget yourfelf 
To Redge me in. Shakfo. Jul. Caf. 
When l was hafly, thou delayd'ft me longer: 
Tpr'ythee, let me 4 dee one mument more 
Into thy promile; for thy hfe preferv'd. Dryden. 
When you are fent on an errand) be fure to 
hedge in fome bufnels of your own. Swift, 


Zo Hence. v. ne To hhift; to hide the 
head. 

l myfclf fometimes, hiding mine honour in 
my necefiity, am fain to thuttle, to Aedge, and 
to lurch. Shakfprare 

Hepcr-norn. adj. [hedge and born.) OF 
no known birth; meanly born. 

He then, that is not furnith’d in this fort, 
Doth but ufarp the facred name of knight, 

And thould, uw L were worthy to be judge, 
Be quite degraded, like a hedg: -born twainy 
That doth prefume to boait of gentle blood. 
Shaxfpeare. 
Hence-creerer. a. f. [hedceand creep. ] 
One that fkulks under hedges for bad 
purpofes. 


HepGe-rumirory.a.f A plant; fumaria 
feptum. Ainfworth. 
Mepvce-noc.nS. [hedgeandhog;crinaceus. | 
t. Ananimat fet with prickles, like thorns 
in a hedge. 
Like hedge-hoes, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their piicks at my foot-fall, Shak[peare. 
Few have belief to twallow, or hope enough to 
Experience, the collymum of “Albertus; that is 
to nike one fee in the dark : yet thus much, ac- 
cording unto his receipt, will the right eye of au 
kelgeshog, boiled in oil, and preteryed ina bra- 
zen vetlel, cfcct, Brown's Fulgar Evrours. 
The hedge-hog hath his backfide and tanks 
thick fet with ttrong and tharp prickles; and be- 
fides, by the help of a mutcle, can contract him- 
felf into a globular figure, and fo withdraw his 
whole under party head, belly and legs, within 
his thicket of prickles. Ray. 
2. A term of reproach. 
Didi’ thou not kill this king ? 
——[ grant ye. 
———Do'tt grant me, Aedge- hog ? SZakfprare. 
3. A plant; trefoil; medica echinata. 
Ainfworth. 


4. The globe-fith 5 orbis echinatus. Ain/w. 
HepGe-vyssor. n. f. [hedge and hy fap. ] 


A fpecies of willowort ; gratiola. 
Hedgc-hyfpp is a purging niedicine, and a very 
rough one : externally itis faid to be a vulnerary. 
Hill's Mat. Medica. 
HepGe-mustarp, a. f A plant. 
Hepce-netrre.n. f. A plant; ga copia. 
Ainfworih. 
HEDGE-NOTE. n. f. [hedge and note.] A 
word of contempt for low writing. 
When they began to be fomewhat better bred, 
they left thefe Aedye-notes for another fort of 
pocm, which was alio full of pleafant raillery. 
Dryden. 
Hence-pic. n. f. [hedge and pig.] A 
young hedge-hog. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d, 
Timice and once the hedee-pig whin’d. — Shak/p. 
HeEDGE-row. a. f. [hedge and row. 
The feries of trees or bufhes planted for 
enclofures, 
Somctime walking not unfeen 
By Aedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 
The ficlds in the northern fide are divided by 
hedge- rows of myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 
HenGE-sparrow. a. f. [hedge and fpar- 
row; curruca.) A {parrow that lives 
in bufhes, diftinguifhed from a {parrow 
that builds in thatch. 


HIETE 


The helge- fperraw fed tne cuckoo fu long, 
Thatit had it's head bit off by ats young. Saut, 
He'DaiNc-BiLL. n. f. [hedye aud bill.) 
A cutting-book ufed in-making hedges 

Comes mafter Dametas with a hedpiny-bat in 

his hand, chating and (wearing. Silny. 
He’pcen. n. fa [from hedge.) One who 
makes hedges. 
The lihour’d ox 
In his looft traces from the furrow came, 
And the twink'd Aedger at Ins {upper fat. Milten. 

He would be laugbed at, thar thould go about 
to make a fne dancer out of a country Acdger at 
pal itty. Locke. 

Jo HEED. v. a. Fhedan, Saxon.] To 
mind; to regard; to take notice of; to 
attend. 

With pleafure Argus the mufician heeds ; 

But wonders rauch at thofe new vocal reeds. Dry. 

He will no more bave clear ideas of all the 
operations of his mind, than he will have ail tie 
particular ideas of any land{cape or clock, whe 
will not tuin his cyes to it, and wit. attercion 
heed all the parts of it. Luar, 

Heen. a. / [from the verb.] 
1. Care; attention. 

With wanton Aced and giddy cunaing, 

The melting vaice through mazes running. Aflrsm, 

Take Aved that, in their teuder years, adcas, 
that have no natural conefion, come not to be 
united in their heads. Locke. 

Thou muft take eed, my Portius; 

The world has all ats cyes on Cato’s fon. Addlif. 
2. Caution; fearful attention; fufpicicus 
watch. 

Either wife bearing or ignorant carriage is 
caught as men catch difeates, one of another ; 
therefore, lct men take Aed of their company. 

Shukfpeare’s Henry iv. 
Take Aced; have open cye; for thieves do 
foot by night: 
Take feed ere fummer comes, or cuckoo birds 
affright. Shukfpeare. 
. Care to avoid. 

We fhould take heed of the neglect or contempt 

of his worthip. Tiilot fon. 
4. Notice; obfervation. 

Specch mult come by hearing and learning ; 
and bieds give more Aced, and mark words more 
than beafts. Bacon. 
© Sertoufnefs; ftaidnefs. 

He did unfeal them and the firft he view'd, 
He did it with a ferious mind; a seed 
Was in his countenance. Suakfpeare. 

6. Regard; refpeQful notice. 
Itis a way of calling a man a fool, when no 
heed is given to what he fays. L’£plrange. 
He'eprur. adj. [from heed. } 
1. Watchfal; cautious; fufpicious. 
Give lain Aeedful note ; 
For I mine eycs will rivet tobis face; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join, 

In centure of his (ecruing. Shudfpeare. 
2. Attentive; careful; obferving: with of: 
I am commanded 

To tell the pafton of my fovereign’s heart ; 

Where fame, late ent’iing at his Arecsul carsy 

Hath plac’d thy beauty's umage and thy virtue. 
Shukfpeare. 

To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Wulit I had Ceen like 4cedfu/ of the other. 

Shakfpcare. 

Thou, heedful of advice, fecure procced ; 

My praifc the precept is, be thine the decd. Pipe. 
He’EDFuLLy. ada, [from heedful.) Atten- 
tively; carefully; cautioufly. 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion 
of his inflructor, and Acedfully Miten to his ine 
Arudtions, as one willing to be led. Matis. 

He’eprutness. a. f (irom becdful.] 
Caution; vigilance ; attention. 
He/epity. adv. Cautioufly ; vigilantly. 


Did. 
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He'epiness. ne A Caution; vigilance. 

Didi 

He'evvess. adj. (from Aced.} Negligent ; 

inattentive; carelefs; thoughtlefs; vre- 
gardlefs; unobferving: with of. 

The heedlefs lover does not knuw 
Wohofceves they are that wound him fo. Waler. 

Heedl:fs of verfe, and hopelefs of the crown, 
Scarce nalf a wit, and more than half a clown, 

Dryden 

Some ideas which have more than once otfcred 
themicives to the fentes, have yet been little taken 
notice uf; the mind being cither Agedlefry as m 
children, or otherwite employed, as in men. 

Locke. 

Surprifes are oten fatal to Azedlefs unguarded 

innocence. Sherlock. 
He'epvressty. adv. (from heedle/s.] Care- 
lefly ; negligently ; inattentively. 

Whilft ye difcharge the dutics of matrimony, 
ye heedlefs'y fide into fin. Arburhnot and Pope, 

He'epressness. n, fe [from heedle/s,) 
Carelefnefs; thoughtleifnefs; negli- 
ence ; inattention. 

In the little harms they fuer from knocks 
and falls, they fhould not be pitied, but bid do 
fo again; which is a better way to cure their 
hesdlefinefs. Lecke. 

REEL. n- khele Saxon. ] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates 


behind. 

If the luxatcd bone be diftorted backward, it 

lieth over the keel bone. Wifeman's Surgery. 
2. The whole foot of animals. 

The Rag reeals his ftrengtn, his (peed, 

His winged 4ee/s, and then his armed head ; 

With thete t' avoid, with that his fate ro meet; 

Bat fear prevails, and bids him truit his feet. 
Denham 

Pegafus appeared hanging off the fide of a 

rock, with 3 fountain running trom bis zee/, Ad Li, 
4. The feet, as employed in fight. 
~~ Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, 
than for men to leave their matters to bears and 
tygers, and thew them a fair pair of feels for `t. 
L’ Ejirange. 
4. To be at the Heers, To purfue clofe- 
lv; to follow hard. 
“Sir, when comes your book forth ? 
—VUpon the keels of my prefentment. Shat/peare 

But is there no fequewat tie keels of this 

Mother's admiration è Shak {peare's Hamlet. 
5. Vo attend clofely. 
Could we break our way 
By force, and at our Ace/s all nell thould rife 
Wirth blackeit infurrection, to cunfound 
Heav'n's purcit tight. 
6. To purfue as an enemy. 

The Spaniards fled on towards the narth to 
{eek their furtunes, being st.Jl chafed by the 
Englith navy at their Aec/s, until they were fain 
to give tbem over for want of powder. Bacon. 

Want! hungry want! tnat hungry meagre 

fiend, 
Is at my Aecli, and chaces me in view. 
7. To follow clofe as a dependart. 

Through proud Landon he came fighing on, 

After th’ admircd seels vf Bolingbroke. Saak/p. 
8. To lay ty the Herrs. ‘To fetter; to 
fhackle ; to put in gyves. 

If the king blame me fur °t, I'll /ay ye abl 
By th' heels, and tuddenly ; and an your heads 


Milton. 


Otway. 


Clap round hnes for negle&. Shak fpeare. 
One half of man, his mind, 

Is fui juris, unconfin’d, 

And cannot be /uid by tae heels. ree TT eae 


l began'to fmoke that they were a parcel of 
mummers: and wondered that none of the 
Middlcfex juftices took care to Zay fome of them 
by the keels. s -Jd lifon. 

Any thing thaped like a heel. 

At the other tide is a kind of kec? or knob, to 
track clots with. 


O. 
Pa 


Mortimer "s Hufbandry. 
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ro. Theback part of a tocking: whence 13. Degree of latitude. 


the phrafe ¢o de out at heels, to be worn 


out. 
A good man's fortune may grow out ur heels. 
Shakspeare. 
To HEEL. wv. ne [from the noun. } 
1. To dance. 
I cannot fing, 

Nor kerl the high lavolt, nor fwecten talk. Shai 
2. To lean on one fide: as, the hip Aeeds. 
To Heer. v. a. Toarm a cock. 
Her'LER. a. /- [from Aeci.] A cock 

that rikes well with his heels. 
He’ev-piece. n: f. [heel and piece.) A 

piece fixed on the hinder part of the fhoe, 
to fupply what 1s worn away. 
To Heer-prece. v. a. [heel and tece.) 

To put a piece of leather on a fhoe heel. 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new Aeel- piecing 
her thoes. Arkuthace. 
Herr. n. /. (from heave. } 
1. Heaving ; effort. 
May be in the cup 
A (pider ficep’d, and one may drink; depart, 
And yet partake no venom ; for his knowiedse 
Is nor infected : but if one prefent 
Th’ abhorrent ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides 
With violent Acfts.  Shukfpeare’s Wireer's Tale. 
[for baft.) Handle. 
His oily fide devours both blade and 4Ac/r. 
Waller. 
He’cira. n. f. [Arabick.] A term in 
chronolozy, fignifying the epocha, or 
account of time, ufed by the Arabians 
and Turks, who begin their computa- 
tion fromthe day that Mahomet was forc- 
ed to make his efcape from the city of 

Mecca, which happened on Friday, July 

16, 4. D. 622, under the reign of the 

emperor Heraclius. Harris. 
Heirer. n. f. [heazone, Saxon.] A 

young cow 
Who finds the 4e/fer dead and bleeding freh, 
And fees fat by a butcher with an axe, 
But will (ufpect ’twas he that made the flaughter * 
Suakfpeare, 
A Acifer will put up her nofe, and tnuff in the 
air, againtt the rain, Bacon, 
For her the docks refufe their verdant food, 

Nor thinly acefer feck the gliding flood. Dope 

HEIGH HO. interj. 
1. An expreffion of flight languor and un- 
eannefs. 
Heigt ro! an't be not four by the day, I'll be 
hane’d. Shakfpeare. 
2. Itis ufed by Dryden, contrarily to cuf- 
tom, as a voice of exultation. 
We'll tofs off our ale ’ull we cannot ftand, 
And Acigh- he for the honour of Old England. 
Dry den. 


2. 


Hercurt. n. f. [from high. ] 
i, Elevation above the ground : indefinite. 
Into what pir thou feeft, 
From what AcigAt fall’! 
Anamphitheatre’s amazing Aeigae 

Here flls the eye with terror and delight. Addis. 

2. Altitude ; definite {pace meafured up- 
ward, 


Milton 


Abroad I'll ftudy thee, 
As Ke removes far otf, that great Arights takes, 
Doane, 
There is in Ticinium a church that is in length 
one hundred fect, inbreadth twenty, and in height 
near nity. Bacon 
An amphitheatre appear’d 
Rais’d in degrees, to fixty pices rcard; 
That when a man was plic’d in one degree, 
Height was allow'd ter him above to fec. Dryden. 
I 


MEA i 
Latitudes are 
higher as they approach the pole. 
Guinea lieth fo the north tea, im the fame 
Acight =s Peru to the fuucn. Abbat. 
4. Summit; alceut; towering eminence ; 
high piace. 
From Alpine feigars the father niit defcends ; 
His daughter's hufbend in te piam attends. Dry, 
5. Elevation of rank ; flation of dignity ; 
great degree of excellence. 
Bv mm that rais’d me to this careful Aeighe, 
Fiom that contented hap which I enjoy’d. Shakf, 
Ten kings had trom the Norman conqu’rot 
reigu'd, 
When Eagtanc to her greate Aefgre attain’d, 
Ot puw'r, dunmuniun, Slory, wealth, and fate. 
Daniel. 
Every man of learning need not enter into their 
dificuities, nor climb the heights to which tome 
others have aitived. Watts. 


6. Tie utmoft degree ; full completion. 
Futretaction doth nut rife to its 4eight at once. 


Bacon. 
Did no: the 
Of Timna rf betray me, and reveal 
The fceret, wicftcd trom me in the height 
Or nuptial love protets'd ? Afilten. 


Hide me from the face 
Of God, whor to behold was tnen my Aeigks 
Of happinets ' Mitton, 
D.-tpairis the Zeiz4e of madnefs. Sasrieck, 
7. Utmofl exertion. 

Come on, firs 1 dhall now put you to the hcight 

of yuur breeding. Shakfpeare, 
S. State of excellence; advance toward 
perfection. 

Social duties are carricd to greater heights, and 
enforced with ftronger motives, by the principles 
of our religion. Adbfon, 

To HEIGHTEN. v. a. [from height. } 
1. To raife higher. 

2. Toimprove ; to meligrate. 

3. To aggravate. 

Foreign flates uled their endeavours to heighten 
our confufions, and plurge us into all the evils 
of a civil war. ata fon, 


4. To improve by decorations. 

As in a room, contrived for Ilate, the height of 
the roof fhould bear a proportion tu tne area; fo 
in the 4eightenings of puctry, the firength and 
vehemence of figures Mould be fuited to the 
occafion. Dryden, 

HEINOUS. adj. [Aaineux, French, from 
hane, hate; or from the Teutonick, Soon, 
fhame.} Atrocious; wicked in a high 


degree. 

To abrogate or innovate the gofpel of Chrift, 
if men or angels fhould atrempr, it were mof 
Acinuws and accurfed facrilege. Hooker. 

This is the man fhould do the bloudy deed : 
The image of a wicked Acinsus fault 
Lives in ius eye. Shakfpeare. 

As it is a mott Acenows, fo it is a moft dangerous 
impiety to defpife him that can deRroy us. 

Tilletfon. 
He'tnNousty. adv. [from heinous.) Atro- 
cioufly ; wickedly. 
He’inousness. n. J. [from Acinovs.] Atro- 
cioufnefs ; wickednefs. 

He who can treat offences, provcking God, as 
jes and trities, muĝ have little (enfe of the 
Acinsafacfs of them. Rogers. 

Heir. n.e f. [heire, old French; bares, 
Latin. J 

1. One that is inheritor of any thing after 
the prefent pofleffor. 

An heir fignifics the elde, who is, by the 
laws of England, to have all his father’s land. 

Leche. 
What lady is that? 
—The keir of Alanfon, Rofatine ner name, Statf, 
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That L'il give my voice on Richard's fide, 

To bar my mafter’s Acirs in true dëicent, 

Gud knows, I will not do it. Shukfpeare. 
Being Acirt together of the grace of life. 1 Per. 
Sunk ts the hera, and his glory lott, 

And L his Aer in mifery alone. Pope. 
The Aeirs to titles and lorge eflates have a 

weaknefs in their eyes, and a tendernefs in thei 

conflitutiens. Saif, 
2. Onc newly inheriting an ciate. 

The young extravagant Awr had got a new 

fiewatd, and was refolved to look inte his citate. 

Swipe, 

To Heir. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘Lo 

inherit. 

His fon in blooming vouth was fuatch'd ly fate, 

Onc only daughter Acir’d the royal ttate. Dryden. 

Heiress, n. fo (from heir.) 4u inhe- 
yitrix 5 a woman that inherits. 
Au Aeirefs the, while yet alive; 

All that was her’s to him did give. Maller, 
Eneas, though he married the Ae‘refs of the 

crown, yet claimed no title to it during the life 

of his father-in-law, Dryden. 
He'revess. ad. [from cir.) Without 

an heir; wayting one to inherit after 

him. 

I Rill think of 

The wrong I did myiclf; which was fo much, 

That heirlefs it hatn made my kingdom. Shakíp. 
HEIRLOOM. n.f. [heir and zeloma, goods, 

Saxon.] Any furniture or moveable 

decreed to defcend by inheritance, and 


therefore infeparable trom the freehold. 
achilles’ (ceptre was of wood, 
Trantmitted to the bero’s line; 
Thence through a long defcent of kings 
Came an fess loom, 2s Homer fings. Swift. 
Heirsuiv. nn. f. [from de.) The flate, 
character, or privileges of an heir. 
A layman appoints an heir or an executor in 
his will, to build an hofpital within a year, under 


pain ot being deprived of his Acirfhip. yiiffe. 


Hero. The preterit and part. pail. of 
hold. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is 42/2 up of 

friends. Keelehafles. 


If Minerva had not appeared and hell his 
hand, he kad executed his defiyn. Dryden. 
MOLA CAL. aaj. [deliaque, Fr. from 
eu.) Emerging from the luftre of 
the fun, or falling into it. 

Had they afcribed the kcat of the feafon to 
this far, they would not have computed from 
its Ae/iacal afcent. browr, 

Bir'rtacarry. adv. [from heliacal. } 

From the rifing of this Rar, not cofmically, 
that is, with the fun, but Aeliacal/y, that is, its 
emerfion from the rays of the fun, the an- 
cients computed their canicular days. = Brewin, 

He is tempceftuous in the fummer, when he 
rifes heliacally; and rainy in the winter, when 
he riles achronically. Dryden. 

He'ricar. adj. [helice, Ft. from ing.) 
Spiral; with many circumvolutions. 

The {crew is a kind of wedge, multiptied or 
continucd by a &e/ical revolution about a cy- 
linder, recciving its motion not from any firoke, 
but from a veétis at one end of jt. Wilkins, 

Hetroce’nrricx. adi, [heliocentrique, 
French; 3x0- and zires. 

The heliocentrick place of a planet is faid to 
be fuch as it would appear to us from the fun, 
if our eye werc fixed in its centre. Harris, 

He'trorp Parabola in mathematicks, or 
the parabolick fpiral, is a curve which 
arifes from the fuppofition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola bein 
bent round into the periphery of a circle, 
and isa line then pafling through the 
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extremities of the ordinates, which do 
now converge toward the centre of the 
faid circle. Harris. 
Hr'tioscorn, ne ff | Aeliofcope, Tr. jae 
and ovaries] A fort of telefcon: fitted fo 
as to look on the body of the fun, with- 
out offence tothe eyes. Jarris, 
HE LIOTROPE. n. fe [Au and reire; 
heliotrope, Fr. heliotropium, Liat.] A plant 
that turns toward the fun; but morc 


particularly the turnfol, or funflower. 
"Tis an olfervation of Aatterers, that they are 
like the Acliotrope ; they open only towards the 
fun, but thut and contract thensfclves at night, 
and in cloudy weather, Gow, of tae Tongue 
He’LisPHERICAL, adj. [helix and sphere.) 
Tne helifpherical une is the rhomb line m 
navigation, and is fo called becaufe on the globe 
it winds round the pole {pirally, and {tilt comes 
nearer aud nearer to it, butcannot terminate in it. 
Harris. 
HED Tarte, [velice, Tries). Rart 

of a {piral hine ; a cireumvolution. 

Find the ttuc.inc! ation of the fcrew, together 
with the quantity of water which every Aedix 


does contain. 
[helle, Saxon. ] 


HELL. wf 
1. The place of the devil and wicked 
fouls. 
For itis a knel} 
That fummons thee to heaven, orto kell. Shakf. 
Ifa man were a porter or Av // gates, he fhould 
have old turning the key. Shak/pearc’s Macbeth, 
Let none admire 
That riches grow in he//; that foil may beft 
Deferve the precious bane. D Milton. 
Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious Jigit ke forfeited of old. Cowley. 
2. Vhe place of feparate fouls, whether 
good or bad. 
I will go down to my fen mourning to žel, 
(renefis. 
He defcended into “ell. Apryiles Creed. 
3. Temporal death. 
The pains of he// caine about me; the fares 
of death overtook me. Lfalns. 
4. The place at a running play to which 
thofe who are caught are carried. 
Then couples three be flraight allotted there ; 
They of both ends the middle two du tly ; 
The two that in mid-place, 4e// cailed were, 
Mult ftrive with waiting foot and watching eye, 
To catch of them, and them to 4e//to bear, 
That they, ae well as they, a¢/ may fupply. 
Sidney. 
5. The place into which the tailor throws 
his fhreds. 
This trutty fquire, he had as well 
As the bold Trojan knight feen Ae// 5 
Not with a counicrfeited pafs 
Of golden bough, but true gold-lace. 
In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, 
Who might deferve a place in his awn Ac’. 
Arng’s Cockcry, 


Hu dibras. 


6. The infernal powers. 
Nuch danger fir, much toil did he fuflain, 
While Saul and 4e// croit his trong tate in vain. 
Carley. 
=. It is ufed in compofition by the old 
writers more than by the modern. 
Hevt-beack. adj, Black as hell. 
The fea, with fuch a ftorm as his bare head 
In Ae//-b/ack night endur'd, would have boil'd up, 
And quench'd the ftelled fires. Shakfprare, 
Hecu-srep. adj. [hell and bred.] Proe 
duced in hell. 
Heart cannot think what courage and what 
cries, 
With foul enfouldred (moak and faing fires 
The kell-bred beak threw forth into the ikics. 
Spenfer. 


VWeeckins. 
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Haene-nroti. 2. f [bell and Froth.) A 


compotition boiled up for infernal pur- 
yofes. 

Adder's fark, and blind worm’s flings 
Lizard's lev, and owies’s wing ; 
For a charm of powe dul trouble, 
Like a Ac//-breea boil and ballite. 

Heze-poomen. adj. [hell aud czom.) 
Conligacd to hell, 
And reckon’it thou thy(clf with fpints or 
heav ny 
Hell doo (and breati'’tt dehance here and 
lcorn. 
Where Dreign’d King? 


Snaifprare, 


Milton, 


Wecr-coven sep. adj, Dire&ed by hell. 


Earth gape cpen wide nd ate aim quick, 
As thou doit wallow up this good king’s blood, 
Which his Aedé-govern'd arm hath butchgr'd. 
Shekfprare. 
HeLL-HATED. ad. Abkorred like heil. 
Back do Í tofs thcfe treafons to thy head, 
With the 4e//-hated hie o'crwhelm tay heirt. 
Shuhfperare. 
Hece-entaunten. adj. [hell and haunt. ] 
Haunted by the devil. 

Fierce Otmond clos’d me in the bleeding bark, 
And bid me ftand expofed to the bleak winds, 
Bound to the fatc of this Aed/-hauntad grove. Dry. 

HELL-HOUND, n. f. [helle hund, Sax.] 
P Dog of hell. 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crepe 
A felis hound that doth hunt us all to death. Shatf. 

Now the Acd/-hauds with {uperior tpeed 
Had reach’d the dame, and, faltning on ker tide, 
The ground with ifuing ttreams of purple dy’d. 

Dryden. 
2. Agent of hell. 
I call’d 

My Aell-houwnds to Ick up the draf, and filth, 

Which man’s polluting 41 with taint Lad fhed 

On what was pure. Allra, 
HELL-KITE. n. f. [bell and Aite.} Kite 

of infernal breed. The term kell pres 

fixed to any word notes dete(ftation. 

Did you fay all? Whatall? Oh, 4e//-4sre/ all 2 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At ene fell iwoop ? Shalfprares Machera. 
HE'LLERORE, m fe [belicborus, Latin.) 
Chrilimas flower. | 
Ye’icrrore I hie. m f (werelruin, 
Latun.j vplañt. 
There are great doubts whether any of its 
fpecies he the truc Fes‘eécre of the ancients. Miller. 
Hretrentsm. n A [inaAnniopo-] A 
Greek idio. dlinjworth, 
He'srrsa. adj. [from hel] 
1. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 

O thou celettial or infernal spirit of love, or 
what other heavenly or Żc//i/A title chou ER to 
have, for cffects of byth I And in myfel’, nave 
compafiion of me. Siaey, 

Victory ane triumph to the Son of Gud, ‘ 
Now cntcring his greut duel, not of arms, 

But towanquith by wifdom Aelia wiles. Aiton, 
2. Having the qualiticsof hell; infernal; 
wicked; detefable. 

No benefits fhall ever allay that @aholica! ran- 
cor that ferments in fome. 49/4 breaits, hut that 
it will foam outat its foul mouth in Mander, Sth. 

He'trisury. adv. [from Zelliyh.] In- 
fernally ; wickedly ; deteitably. 

He'tursunrss. ne fe [from helli] 
Wickednefs ; abhorred qualities. 

He'rewarD. adv. [from hell] 
ward hell. 

Be next thy care the fable theep to place 
Full o'er the pit, and Ae//ward turn their face. 


To» 


Pape. 
Heru denotes defence : as Exdhelm,hapoy 
defence; Sighelm, victorious defence ; 
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Beriheln, eminent defence : like Amyntas 


and Boetius among the Greeks. 
Gibfon’s Camden. 


HELM. z. /. [helm, Saxon, from helan, 
to cover, to protect. } 
1. A covering fos the head in war; a hel- 
met; a morion; a headpiece. 
France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land! 
With plumed Ae/nn the flayer begins his threats. 
Shukfpeare. 
Mneftheus lays hard load upon his 4e/m. Dryd. 
2, The part of a coat of arms that bears 


the crett. 

More might be added of kes, crefts, mantles, 

and fupporters. Camden's Remains, 
3. The upper part of the retort. 

The vulgar chymifts themfelves pretend to he 
able, Ly repeated cohobations, and other fit 
operations, to make the diftilled parts of a con- 
crete bring its own capus mortuum over the Aci. 

Boyle. 
4. [helma, Saxon.] The fteerage; the 
rudder. 
They did not leave the 4elmin ftorms ; 
And fuch they are make happy ftates. B. Fon/on, 

More in profpcrity is realon toft 

Than fhips in ftorms, their 4e/; and anchors loft. 
Denham, 

Fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale, 

And int’rett guides the e.n, and bonour fwells 
the fail. \ Prior. 
5. The ttation of government. 

I may be wrong in the means: butthat is no 
otjection againft the defign: ict thofe at the Ae/m 
contrive it better. Swift. 

6. In the following line it is difficult to 
determine whether /feer/man or defender 
is intended : I think fleerfman. 

You flander 
The elms o' th’ fate, who care for you like 
fethers, 
When you curfe them as enemies. Skak/peare. 

To Herm. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

uide; to conduct. Hanmer. 

The very ream of his life, and the bufinefs 
he hath Az/med, muit give him a better proclama- 
tion. Shak/peare. 

Her'tmep. adj. [from helm.] Furnithed 
with a headpiece. 

The helmed cherubim 
Are feenin glittering ranks with wings difplay’d. 
M:lton. 


HE'LMET. n. /. [Probably a diminutive of 


helm.) A helm; a heacpiece; armour 
for the head. 

I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 

From: kehnet to the {pur all bleeding o'er. Shak/o, 

Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rc- 

bound 

From his bright thield, fome on his Zeimet found. 

Dryden. 

Heuminruiex. adj. [from tapuse.. ] 

Relating to worms. Dia. 


To HELP. v. a. pret. helped or kolp; 
part. Lelped or holpen, Chilpan, Gothick ; 
helpan, Saxon. ] 


1. Toaffiit; to fupport; to aid. 
Let us work as valiant men behovess 
For boldcit hearts goud fortune he/peth out, 
Fairfax. 
O Lord, make hafte to he/p me. Pfalms. 
God selped him againit the philiftines. 2 Chron. 
They Ae/ped them in all things witn filver and 
gold. 1 Efdras. 
A nan reads his prayers out of a book, asa 
means to e/p his underflanding and dire& his 
expreflions, Stiling feet. 
2. It has, in familiar language, the par- 
ticle out, which feems to have meant, 


origically, cus of a difliculty, 


HEL 


This he conccives not hard to bring about, 
If all of you thould join to Ae/p him eut. Dryden. 
What I offer is fo tar from doing any difkind- 
nefs to the caufe thefe gentlemen are engaged in, 
that it does them areal fervicc, and Ac/ps them 
cut with the main thing whercat they fluck. 
IWoodwwar.l. 
The God of learning and of lighr, 
Would want a god himfelf to elp him one. 
Swift 
3. To raife by help: with wp. 
Woe to him that is alone when he fallcth; 
for he hath not another to Ae‘p lum up. Eeclas. 
. To enable to furmount : with over. 
Wherever they are at a itand, A¢/p them pre- 
fently over the difficulty wathout any rebuke. 
Lacke. 


5. To remove by help: with of. 


Having never learned any laudable manual art, 
they have recourfe to thote foolith or ill ways in 
ule, to kelp off their tune. Locke. 


6. To fice from pain or vexation. 


Help and cate them, but by no means bemoan 
them. Lacke. 


7. To cure; toheal: with of. Obfolete. 


Love doth to her eycs repair, 


To kelp him of his blindnefs. Shak fpeare. 


8. It is ufed commonly before the dileafe. 


The true calamus Ae/ps coughs. Gerard, 


g. To remedy; to change for the better. 


Ceafe to lainent for that thou can'it not Ac/p ; 
And ftudy help for that waich thou lament'it. 
Shak/peare. 


19. To prevent ; to hinder. 


Thofe few who retide amung us, only becaufe 
they cannot fr/p it. Swit, 
If they take offence whcn we give nonc, itis 
a thing we cannot Ae/p, and therctore the whole 
blame muft lie upon them. Sanderfan. 

It is a high puint of ill nature to make Sport 
with any man's imperfections that he cannot 
Aclp. L’ Efirange 

Tinofe clofing fkies may ftill continue bright; 
But who can help ity if you'll make it night. 

Dryden. 

She, betwixt her mode hy and pride, 

Her withes, which fhe could not Aelp, would 
hide. Dryden. 

It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarci 
upon difference in opinion, because thats a thing 
which no man can Ae/p in Linnfelf, Swift, 

11. To forbear; to avoid. 

He cannot /c/p believing, that fuch things he 
faw and heard. Atterbury 

I cannot Ae/p remarking the refemblance bc- 
twixt him and our autiiur an qualities, fame, 
and fortune. Pope. 

12, To promote; to forward. 

And they helped forward the aftictive. Zech. 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, in fathion of a fugar-loaf rever- 
fed, it will Ae/p the experiment. Bacon. 

13. To Herr to. To fupply with; to 
furnifh with, 

Whom they would Ac/p toa kingdom, thofc 
reign; and whom again they would, they dif- 
place. N ı Maccabves. 

The man that is now with Tiretias can /e/p 
him 20 his oxen again. L’ Efirange. 

14. To prefent at table. 

In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in flate, 

And complaifantly 4e/p’d to all I hates 
Treated, carcís'’d, and tir`d, I take my leave. 


Pope. 
To HELP. v. n. 


1. To contribute affiftance. 
Sir, how come it vou 

Have kolp to make this refcuc? Shak/peare, 
Difcreet followers and fervants Ae/p much tu 

reputation. Bacon. 
Bennet’s grave look was a pretence, 

And Danby’s matchlefs impudence 

LHelp’d to fupport the knave. Dryden. 
A generous prefert he/ps to perfuade as well as 

an agrecable perfous Garth, 


HEL 
2. To bring a fupply. 


Sume, wanting the talent to write, made ie 
their care that the actors fhould Ac/p out where 
the mufes failed. Ky mer, 

Herr. n. f. [from the verb ; hulpe, Dutch. | 
1. Affiitance; aid; {upport ; fuccour. 

Muleaffes, defpairing to recover the city, hardly 
cfcaped his enemies hands by the good /:/p of 
his uncle. Analles, 

He may be beholden to experience and ace 
quired notions, where he thinks he has not the 
leatt As/p from them. Licke. 

So great is tne ftupidity of fome of thofe, that 
they may have no fente of the Ae/p adminittred 
to them. Smalridye. 

2. That which gives help. 

Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, 
yct they proportionably protract the time; that 
which by fuch Ac/ps one man may do ina hundred 
days, may be done by the immediate ftrength of 
a hundred men in one day. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a fiicnd and an 4e/p to nature; butir 
is vicc and luxury that deftioys tt, and ibe dif- 
eaícs of intemperance are the natural product of 
the fins of intemperance. South, 

Another he/p St. Paul himfelf atfords us to- 
wards the attaining the true meaning contained 
in his cpittles. Lecke. 

3. That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in ule as an he/p to the tecth of children. 

Bacon, 


4. Remedy. 


There is no Aclp for it, but ne muft be taughe 
accordingly to comply with the faulty way of 
writing. Holder on Speech, 


He'trer. n. f. [from help. ] 
te An affittant; an auxiliary; an aider ; 
one that helps or affilts. 
There was not any left, nor any dcher for 


Ifrael. 2 Kingsa 
We ought to receive fuch, that we might be 
fellow Ae/pers to the truth, 3 John. 


It is unpoffible for that man to defpair who 

remembers that his Ae/per is omnipotent, Tayitre 
2. One that adminilters remedy. 

Compafion, the mother of tears, 1s not always 
a mere idle {pedtator, but an Ae/per oftentimes of 
evils. More. 

3. One that fupplies with any thing wan- 
ted: with do. 
Heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it bath fated her to be my motive, 
And he!per to a hutband. Shakfpeare. 
4. A fupernumerary fervant. 

I live in the corner of a valt unfurnifhed houfe : 
my family conhits of a tteward,-a groom, a 
helper in the fable, a foutman, and an old maid. 

Swift to Pope. 
He'cerur. adj. [help and full. } 
i. Ufeful; that gives aftittance, 
Lec’s Ayht with gentle words, 
Till time lend friends, and tiiends their 4e/p ful 
{words. Shuk/{peare. 

He orders all the fuccours which trey bring ; 
The Aelpful and the good about hun run, 
And form an army. 

2. Wholefome ; falutary. 

A fkilful chymitt can as well, hy feparation of 
vifible clements, draw ‘e/pfu/ medicines gut of 
poifon, as potion vut uf the mof? heaithful herbs. 

Raleigh's Hijlory. 
He’LeLess. adj. [from helo. ] 


1. Wanting power to fuccour one’s felf. 
One dire fhot 
Clofe by the board the prince's main-maft bore; 
All three now Ae'ple/s by each other hie. Dryde». 
Let our enemis rage and p.riccute the psor 
and the Ac/p/efs ; but Ict it be owi glory to be pure 
and peaccah.e Rogers, 
2. Wanting fupport or affiftance. 
How thall 1 then your a/pleys fame defend? 
"Twili then be infamy to feem you: friena. Pope, 


3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. _ 


Drydim, 


i HEM 


~~ Such Aclplefs harms it’s better hidden keep, 
Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. 
Spenfer. 
4. Unfupplied; void: with off This is 
unufual, perhaps improper. 
Naked he lies, and ready to cxpire, 
Helpiefs of all that human wants require. 2): yiten, 
Hre'trressty, adv. [from helpl-/s.] 
Without ability; without fuccovr. 


He'trvessness. n. /. [fram helple/s. | 
Want of ability; want of fuccow. 


HELTER-SKELTER. adv. [As Stinner fan- 

. cies, from heolpren pecado, the dark- 
nefs of hell; hell, fays be, being a place 
of confufion.) In a hurry; without or- 
der; tumultuoufly. 

Sw fohn, Lam thy Piol, and thy friend ; 
And- heiter SRelter have I rode to England, 

And tidings do L bring. Shak [prare. 

He liad no tooner turned his back but they 
were at it Aelter-/kelter, throwing books at enc 
anuther’s heads. L' Ejrarge. 

Herve. m f. [helpe, Saxon. }] ‘Lhe 
handle of an axe. 

The flipping of an axe from the het, where- 
hy another is flain, was the work of God him- 
felf. Ruieiyh's Hiflory. 

To Verve. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fit with a helve or handle. 

Heo. n. f. (hem, Saxon.] 

1a The edge of a garment doubled and 
fewed to keep thethreads from fpreading. 

Rowicrs mult be made of evcn cloth, whire 
and gentle, without Aem, feam, or thread hang- 
iag by. Wifemun. 

2. [Lemmen, Dutch.) The noife uttered 
by a fudden and violent expiration of 
the breath. 

I would try if I could cry em, and have him. 

Shukfpeare. 

He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is 
mata little pleafed with any one who takes notice 
of the ftvength which ne itil exerts in his morning 
hems. sAddifon. 

3. Interje2. Hem! [ Latin. ] 


To Heo. v. a. 
1. To clofe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border fewed together. 
2. To border; to edge. 
All tne fkirt about 
Was emd with golden fringe. Fuiry Queen. 

Along the thoar of flver ttreaming Thames, 
Whole ruthy bank, tae which his river dems. 

x Spenfer 

ed a enclofe ; to environ; to conline; to 

fhut: perhaps always with a particle ; 
as, in, about, round. 

So of either fide, {tretching itfelf in a narrow 
length, was it hemmed in by woody hills, as if 
indeed nature had meant thercin to make a place 
for beholders. Sidney. 

, What lets us then the great Jerufalem 
With valiant fqyuadrons round about to žem? 
Fairfax. 

Why, Neptune, haft thou made us {tind alune, 
Divided from the world for this, tay they ; 
Merm'd in to be a fpoilto tyranny, 

Leaving affli@tion hence no way tu 8y? Darid. 

J hurry me én hafte away, 

And find bis honour iu a ponnd, 
Homnacd by a triple ciicle round, 
Cacquer’d with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. 


To Hem. v. n. [Aemmen, Dutch.) To 
utter a noile by violent expullion of 
the breath. 

He'micnany. 2. f (uov, half, and 
yeanaty the fkull, or head.} A pain 
that affects only one part of the head at 
atime. Quincy. 


HEM 


He'MICYCLE. n. f [nuixuxi D] A half 
round. 

He'mina, 2. f. An ancient meafurc; now 
uled in medicine to fignify about ten 
Ounces in meafure. Quincy. 

He'mipcecy. ne fo [amor half, and 
@mrnree, to ftrike or feize.) A palfy, or 
any nervous afiection relating thereunto, 
that feizes one fide at a time ; fome par- 
tial diforder of the nervous fyftem. 


HEMISPHERE. Bo GR [ruc Porery 3 
hemifphere, Yrench.] The half of a 
globe when it is fuppofed to be cut 
through its centre in the plaue of one of 
its greatelt circles. 

Fiat place is carth, the feat of man, that light 
His day, wiich elfe, as th’ other Aemifphere, 
Night would invade. Milton. 

A hill 
Of Paradife, the higheft from whofe top 
The Aewri/phere of earth, in clearett ken 
Stretch’d out to th’ am ploft reach of profped lay. 
Ailton 

The fun is more powerful in the northern 
hemifphers, and in the apogeum; for therein his 
motion is flower. Brown. 

In open profpe& nothing bounds our cye, 
Unril the carth feems join'd unto the iky; 

Soin this Aeni/phere our utmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king and you. 


Hemispne’ rica. ? ad. [from hemi- 
Hemispre’ricx. § /phere} Half round; 


containing half a globe. 

The thin tlm of water (wells above the fur- 
face of the water at {wims on, and commonly 
contlitutes hemfpacrical bodies with it. Boyle. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an 
hemifpherick figure, in much the fame manner 
as an acorn in its cup. Woodward 

He'misticr. n. f- [nussixsors hemifliche, 
French.] Half a verfe. 

He broke off in the hemiftick, or midh of thc 
verte; but feized, asit were, witha divine fury, 
he made up the latter part of the Aemi/tick. 

Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
He'mtocr. x. f. [hemloc, Saxon. ] An 
herb. 

The leaves are cut into many minute fegments: 
the petals of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, 
and unequal: the fower is (ucceeded by two fhort 
channeled teeds. One fort is fometimes uted in 
medicine, though it ts noxious; but the Aculsck 
of the ancients, which was fuch deacly pation, 
is generally fuppofed ditterent. Mister, 

He was met cven now, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With barducks, “smock, Shak /peare 

We cannot with ceitainty afirm, that no man 
can be nourithed by wood or ftones, or that all 
men wil be poifuned by acmiccd. Lecke. 


HEMORRHAGE, }) mf. [dusssayia;s þe- 

Her'MORRHAGY. | morragie, French.) A 
violent flux of blood. 

Great Anori hag y succceds the feparation. Ray 


Twenty cays lafting wiil npt diminith its quan- 
tity fo muchas one great Aemorraage. sirbuthnot. 


HEMORRHOIDS. n. / [aiungsodse 5 
hemorrhoids, French.) The piles; the 


emrods. 
I got tne hemerrncids, 


Dryer. 


Swift. 
lHe'morrnorDaL. adj. (hemorrhoidal, 
Fiench, from Aemorrhoids.) Belonging 
to the veinsin the fundament. 
Befides there are hemoirhages from the nofe 
and hkemorrhardal veins, and fluxes of rheum. 
Ruy on the Creation 
Emboft upon the ficld, a battie food 
OF leeches, fpouting hemorrhorda/! blood. Garth, 


HEMP. n.f flenep, Saxon; Lampe 


HEN 


Dutch; cannabis.} A fibrous plant of 
which coarfe linen and ropes are made. 
_ Ithath digitatedteaves oppofite tu one another : 
the flowers have no vifible petals; it ds male and 
female in ditterent plunts, Its bark is uleful for 
cordage and cloth. Miller, 
Ler gallows go for dog; lct man go free, 
Acad Ict not Zep his windpipe fuñorare. Shakfp. 
Herp and flax are commoditics that deferve 
encouragement, both for their ufefulnefs and 
profit. Mortimer, 
Heur Agrimory. n.f- A plant. 
The commun kep agrimony is tound wild by 
ditches and des of rivers. Miller, 
HE'MvEN. adj. [from Aemp.] Made of 
hemp. 
Jn foul reproach of knighthood’s fair degrees 
About his neck a kempen rope he wears. 
Fuiry Queen. 
Echold 
Upon the kempen tackle thip-boys climbing. 
Shukfpeare. 
Ye fhall have a empen caudle then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Shul fpeare, 
I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee; 
He wilt not when the kempen firing I drew. Gay 


HEN. n.f. [henne, Saxon; han, German, 
a cock. } 
1. The female of 2 houfe-cock. 
2. The female of any land fowl. 
The peacock, pheaiint, and goldtinch ‘cocks 
have glorivus colours; the zens have not. Bacar 
Whilit the Aen bird is covering her eggs, tre 
male generally takes his tand upon a acighbour- 
ing bough within her hearing, and by that means 
diverts her with his tongs during the whole time 


of her fitting. Ad h jor. 
O'er the trackleis walle ; 
The heath Aen tlurters. Thomfon, 


Hen-priver. n, fe [hen ard driver.) A 
kind of hawk. 

The hen-driver 1 forhear to name. 
He’nN-HARM. n. J. (pygargus.] A 
He’N-HARRIER. § kind ot kite. Min/au. 

So called probably from deftroying chic- 
kens. 

HEN-HEARTED. adj. [hen and heart.] 
Daltardly ; cowardly;. like a hen. A 
low word. 

HEN-PECKED. adj. [den and pecked.) 
Governed by the wife. 

A tlepdame tvo I have, a curled the, 
Whorules my 4e2-peck'd tire, andorders me. Dry. 

The neighbours reported that he was ken- cecked, 
which was impofible, by fuch a mild- fpirited 
woman as his wife. atrhbuchnee. 

Hen-roost. x. f. [ben and roof.] The 
place where the poultry ret. 

Many a poor devil lands toa whipping poft 
for the pilfering of a filver tpoon, or the robbing 
of a henarcoft. L’ Eflrange. 

Her houfcis frequentedby acompany of rogues, 
whom fhe encouragcth tu rob his #en-roo/ts. 

Swift. 


If a man profecutes gipfies with fevcrity, his 


Watton, 


heneroy? is {ure to pay for it. stddifon, 
They oft have flly'd out to pillage 
The an-oyks of fome peaceful village. Ticte!. 


HE'NBANE. n. f. [hyofeyamus, Latin. } 
A plant. 

It isvery often found growing upon the fides of 
banks and old dungnills. This is a very pvifons 
ous plant. Miler, 

Tiat to which old Socrates was curs’d, 

Or henbane juice, to fwell ’em ull they burit. 
Dryer, 
He'nait. n. f. [alfine foliis heacraceis. } 
A plant. 

Ina fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread 
of its raining millet-fced; bur it was found to 
be only the feeds of the ivy-leaved fpcedwell, or 
{mall kenbet. Derkam’s Phyf. Theoisg j. 
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HEN 
HENCE. adv. or interj. [heonan, Sax. 
hennes, old Englith. | 


1. From this place to another. 
Diicharge my jollow'rs; let them Acne away, 
From Ricnard’s night to Bulingbroke’s fair day. 
Shakypeare. 
Ti” Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us/enee, Milton. 
A tullen prudence drew thee dace 
From noife, fraud, and impertinence. Rofcom. 
2. Away; toa diltance. A word of coni- 
mand. 
Ke not found here: Ance with your little ones. 
Shat fpeare. 
Tfence with denial vain, and coy excute. -virdson. 


3. At adiftance ; in another place. Not 
in ufe. 

Why frould I then be falfe, fince it is truc 
That l muit die here, and hive dence by truth ? 

Shakjgeare. 

All members of our caufe, both here and Avance, 

That are ininewed to this ation. Shakjpeare. 
q. From this time; in the future. 

He who can realon well to-day about one fort 
of matters, cannot at all reafon to-day about 
others, though perhapsa year hence he may. Locke. 

Let not poflerity a tnoufand years Aiwce luox 
for truth in the voluminous annals of pedants. 

-Frbuthnst. 
3. For this reafon; in confequence of this. 

Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the 

fear of the Lord the beginning of wifdom. 
Tailotfen, 
6. From this caufe; from this ground. 

By too ftrong a projectile motion the aliment 
tends to puticfaction : Asuze may be deduced the 
fo:ce of exercife in helping digettion. drbuthnor. 

7. From thas fource;. from this original; 
from this ftore. 

My Fiora was my fun: for as 
Onc fun, fo but one Flora was; 

All other faces borrowed hence 

Their light and grace as Rars do thence. Suckling. 
&. From hence is a vitious expreffion, 

which crept into ufe even among good 

authors, as the original force of the 

word bence was gradually forgotten. 

Hence figuilies from this. 

An ancient author prophefy"d fren hence, 

Behold on Latian- fhores a foreign prince! Dryd, 
To Hence. v. a. [from the adverb ] 
To fend off; to difpatch to a diflance. 
Obfolete. 

Go, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fll 
©n yon foul flock, belunging not to me; 

With that bis dog he deme’, his flock he curs’d. 

Sidney. 

Hencrro ren. adv. [henonrond, Sax. ] 
(‘rom this time forward. 

TVhanes and kinfmen, 
Henceforth ve earls. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Nevcr keaceforth thall I joy again; 

Never, oh never, fhal! E fee more joy. Shuk peare. 

Happicrthou may’tt be, worthier can’t not be : 
Tafte this, and be acnegfors4 among the gods, 
Tiuyfelf a goddefs. hilton. 

I never frem thy fide henceforth wit Kray, 
Till day droop. Milton. 

Tf we treat gallant faldiers inthis fort, 

Who then sencefors-t to our dexence wili come ? 
Dryden 
Hencero’rwarp. adv. [hence and for- 
ward.) From this time to futurity. 
Haweforward wilt L bear 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs. 
Pardons, ibefeecha you ; 
Meaesforwand 1 am ever rul'd ey you. 


Szatfp. 


Shalfp. 
Tee revel academy will admit Aenceferward 

orty (uch who ase cndued with good qualities. 

Dryden. 


HER 
HE'NCAHMAN. n. f. [bync, a fervant, and 
man, Skinner; hengyz, a horfe, and man, 
Sp:lman.) A page; an attendant. 
Obfclete. 
Why fhould Titania crofs her Oberon : 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. Shakfpeare. 
Tiree henchmen were for ev’ry knight aflign’d, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Bryden. 
Zo HEND. v. a. [hendan, Saxon, from 
kendo, low Latin, which feems borrowed 
from band or hond, Teutonick. | 
1. To feize; to lay hold on. 
With thatthe fergeants Aenttheyoung manftout, 
And bound him k:kewife in a worthleis chain. 
Fairfax 
2. Tocrowd; to furround. Perhaps the 
following paflage is comupt, and Mould 
be read hemmed; ot it may mean fo take 
plepin. 
The generous and gravelt citizens 
Have hent the gates, and very ncar upon 
The cuke is entering. Shak/peare. 


Henpe’cacon. n. fi [idea and yosiz. | 
A figure of eleven fides or angles. 


HENS-FEET. n. / [fumaria fepium.] 
lledge fumitory. 
Hera'Trcar. } adj. [Aepaticus, Lat. hepa- 
HerAa'TICK. $ tique, Fr. from zmas. | 
Belonging to the liver. 
If the evacuated bloud be ficrid, it is tomach 
blood ; if red and copious, it is Aepatick. Haravy. 
Thecvilick yall is thick, and intenfely bitter ; 
the Acparick gall is more tluid, and not fo bitter. 
Arbuthnse on ciliments. 


Hers. n. f- The berries of the brier or 

dogrofe, commonly written Lips. Ainfw. 

Tu hard winters there is oLferved great plenty 

of A:ps and haws, which preterve the {mall birds 

from ftarving. Bacon. 

HEPTACA'PSULAR. adj. [fina and capfu- 
da.) Having feven cavities or cells. 

HEPTAGON, n. f. [heptagone, French ; 

isla and yavize] A figure with feven 


fides or angles. 


Hrepta’Gonar. adj. [from bebtagon.] 

Having feven angles or fides. 
He'erarcny, n. /. [hedtarchie, French ; 
inla and siyi] A fevenfuld govern- 
ment, 

{o the Saxon feptarcty I find little noted of 
arms, albeit the Germans, of whom thcy de- 
{cended. ufed fhields. Camden, 

England began not to be a people, when Al- 
fred reduced it into a monarchy ; for the mate- 
rials thercof were extant before, namely, under 
the Aeaturchy. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 

The next returning planctary hour 
Of Mars, who fhar'd the Aeprarchy of pow’r, 
His Reps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryd. 


Her. pron. [hena, hep, in Saxon, tood 
for ¿heir, or of them, which at length 
became the female polle flive. ] 

1. Belonging to a female; of a fhe; of a 
woman. 

About his neck 
A green and giided inake had wreath’d irfctf, 
Who with fe: head, nimble in threats, approach’ 
The opening of his mouth. Shakfo. As you like it, 
Still new favourites the chofe, 
*Till.up in arms my paSion rofc, 
And cat away “Aer yoke. Corulcy 
One month, three days, and haif an hour, 
Judith held the fov'rsign pow'r; 
Wond’rous heuutiful 4er face ; 
Put fo weak and fmall čes wit, 
That the to govern were unfit, 


And fo Sufsupa took her place, Cowley. 
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2. The oblique cafe of fe, 
England ts fo idly king’d, 
Her {ceptre fo fantaftically borne, 
That fear attends Aer not. Shak/p. Henry v. 
She cannot feem defurm’d-to me, 
And I would have Aer {cem to others fo. Cowley, 
The moon arofe clad o’er in light, 
With thoufand flars attending on her train 3 
With Aer they rile, wath der they fct again. 
Cozuley. 
Should T be left, and thou he loft, the fea, 
That bury’d ker I lov'd, fhould bury me. Dryd. 
Heks. pronoun. This is ufed when it re- 
fers to a fubftantive going before: as, 


{uch are her charms, fuch charms as bers. 
This pride of Aers, 
Upon advice, hath crawn my love from her. 
Shak {pzare, 
Thine own unworthinefs, 
Will (ill that thou ait mine not aers confefs. 
Cowley, 
Some fecret charm did all her acts attend, 
And what his fortune wanted, Aers could mend. 
Dryden. 
I bred you up fo arms, rais’d you to power, 
Indeed to fave a crown, not ers but yours. Dryd. 
HERALD: n. fe (oorau: ais 
German. ] 
1. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to re- 
giler genealogics, adjult enfigns armo- 
rial, regulate funerals, and anciently to 


proclaim war and peace. 
May none, whole {cuttcy’d names honour my 
book, 
For @ri@ degrees of rank or title look ; 
'Tis ’gainft the manners of an epigram, 
And Ta poct nere, no Aeraki am. Ben Jonfon, 

When time fhati ferve let but the Zerald cry, 
And I"ilappear again. Shakfpeare's King Lear. 

Embaffador of peace, if peace you chute ; 

Or harald of a war, if you rotufe. Dryden. 

Picafe thy pride and feirch the Aerald’s rolls, 
Where thou fhalt tind chy famous pedigrec. 

Dryden, 
2. A precurfor; a forerunner; a harbine 
ger. 

It is the part of men to fcar and tremble, 
When the molt mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful Aeradds tu aftonith us. Shakfpeare. 

ie was the larx, the 4£craid of the morn. 

Siat/peares 
3. A proc'aimer ; a publifher. 
Atter my ceath I wiih no other Aerald, 
No oter fpeaker of my living aétions, 
But fuchan honeft chronicler as Grithth. Saak/p. 
To He'racv. v. a. [from the noun.} 


To introduce as by a herald. Net 
ufed. 
We are fent from our reyal matter, 
Only to Zeraid thee into his fights. à 
Not pay thec. Shuk/prares 


He'rarpry. n. fè [heraulderie, Fr. from 
herald. | 


1. ‘Lhe art or office of a herald. 
Lam writing of heraldry. Peachum. 
Grant her, befides, uf noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere Leraldy begane 
2, Regiltry of genealogies. 
T was no falfe Aerakiry wien macnefs drew 
Her pedigree from thole who too much knew. 
Denham 
. Blazonry. 
Met:ls may blazon common beauties; the — + 
Makes pearls and piancts humble acrahdry. 
Creaveland, 
HERB.. n. f. (Aerée, Fr. herba, Latin. ] 
Hals are thofe plants whofe ftalks are fofr; 
and have nothing woody in them; as grafs and 


hemlock. : Leiki: 
¥n fuch a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted 4erbs 
That did renc obd Eton, Shadipear ts. 
r 
p? ; 


carry mefiages between princes, and’ 


Dryden, i 
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With fwect-fmelling kerbs 
Pfpoufed Eve deck’d frit her nuptial bed. Mitr. 

Unhappy, from whom fill conceal'’d docs lic 
Of derbs and roots the harmlefs luxury, Corley. 

If the leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we 
call them erós; as fage and mint. Watts, 

Herb-cating animals, which don’t ruminate, 
have ftrong grindess,and chew much, .drdbuthnor. 

Hern Chriflopher, or bane-berrics. n. Je 
A plant. 

HerBa'ceous. adj. [from berla, Lat. ] 

I. Belonging to herbs. 

Ginger ıs the rout of neither tree nor trunk ; 
but an Aerbaccous plant, rciembling the water 
flower-de-luce. Brown. 

2. Feeding on vegetables: perhaps not 
properly. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food, the rapa- 
cious to catching, helding, and teuing their 
prey ; the Acrbaceous to gathering and comminu- 
tion of vegetables. Derhars, 

He'raace. n. f. (herbage, French.) 
1. Herbs collectively ; grafs; palture. 
Rocks lie cover’d with ctcrnal frow ; 
Thin Azrbuge in the plains, and fruitlets fields. 
Dryden. 

At the time the deluge came, the earth was 
loaded with Aerbage, and thronged with ani- 
mals. NM codward, 

2. The tithe and the right of pafture. 
Ainfworth. 
He’rear. a. f. [from berb.) A book 
containing the names and deferiptions 
of plants. 

We Icave the defcription of plants to herbals, 
and other liké bouwks of naturalhiltory. Pacon. 

Such a plant will net be found in the Zerba! of 
nature. Brown. 

As for the medicinal ufes of plants, the large 
herbals are ample teltimonies thercof, Moore. 

Our Aerdals are fusiciently ftored with plants. 

Baker. 
He'rpartst. u. f. [from ferdal.} Aman 
filled in herbs, 


Herbalifis have diftinguithed them, naming 
that the male whofe leaves are lighter, and fruit 
rounder. Brown, 

He’rpar, an. / [A word, I believe, 
only to be found in Spenfer.] Herb; 
plant. 

Uhe roof hercof was arched over head, 
Anddeck’d with flowers and 4erbars daintily. 

Fairy Queen. 

JTE'RBARIST. n. f. [berbarius, from þer- 
ba, V.atin.] One thilled in herbs, 

Herbarifis nave exerciled a commendable 
enriofity in fubdividing plants of the fame de- 
nomination. Boyle. 

He was tuo much fwayed by the opinions then 
current amongft Ac bari/is, that diftcrent colours, 
or multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were 
futhcient tu conilitute a fpecifick ditterence. Ray. 

As to the fuci, thcir feed hath been difcovercd 
and lacwed me Arik by an ingenious Aerbariji. 

Derham. 

He’rpecer. n. /. [diminutive of berb, 
or of herbula, Latin,] A finall herb. 

Thefe herbclets, which we upon you ftrow. 

Shak/peare. 

HERBE’SCENT, adj. [herbefcens, Latin. ] 
Growing into herbs. 

Fe'xain. adj. [herbidus, Latin.} Cover- 
ed with herbs. 

We'rvorisr. a. A [from berb.) One 
curious in herbs. ‘Thisfeems a miflake 
for herbarij. 

A cunous heroori/ has a plant, whofe flower 
perithes in about an hour. Ray. 

Ble'nporovucn. n. f. (herberg, German. ] 
Place of temporary refidence. Now 

+ weitten burloure 
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The German lord, when he went out of New- 
gate into the cart, took order to have his arms 
fet up in his Iut Aerborong 4. Ben Sonfon. 


He'reous. adj. [herbojus, Lat. ] Abound- | 


ing with herbs. 

Hensurenr. ad. [from herbula, Lat.] 
Containing herbs. Diö. 

He’rawoman. n. /. (herb and woman. | 
A woman that fells herbs. 

f was like to be pulled to picces by brewer, 
butcher, and baker; even my Asrbweman dunned 
mce as I went along. Mr buthaar. 

Hir/apy. adj. [from herb.} Waving the 
nature of herbs, | 

No fubftance but carth, and the procedures of 
earth, as tile and flonc, yleldeth any mofs o! 
herby fubttance. Bacon. 

HERD. n. f. [heopd, Saxon.) 

r. A number of beafls together. Tt 
is pecularly applied to black-cattle. 
Flocks and herds are facep and oxen or 
kine. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled col*s, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shuakfprare, 

There find a Acrid of heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them tothe thore., 

ddidifon 

2. A company of men, in contempt or 
deteftation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato fhines, 
Count a degenerate Aerd ot Catilines. Dryden. 

I do not remember where ever God delivered 
his oracles by the multitude, or nature truth by 
the Acrd. Locke, 

3. It antiently fgaified a keeper of cattle, 
and in Scotland it is fill uled. [hynd, 
Saxon.] A fenfe itill retained in com- 
polition : as, goatherd. 

Jo Hern. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. Torun in herds or companies. 

Weak women thuuld, in danger, Aerd like decr. 

Dryden 

It is the nature of indigency, like common 
danger, to endear men to one another, and make 
them 4erd together, like fellow-fatlors in a torm. 

Norris. 

2. To aflociate; to’ become one of any 
number or party. 

Ili 4er! among his friends, and feem 
One ef the number. tddifon’ s Cata 

Rua to towns, to Werd with Knaves and fools, 
And undiflinguidh’d pafs among the crowd, 

Wah. 
To Hern. v. a To throw or put into 
a herd. 
The reit, 
However great we are, honett and valiant, 
Are herded with the vulgar. Ben ‘fonfon. 

He’rncroom. n. fJ. [herd and groom. | 
A keeper of herds, Not in ufe. 

But who fhall judge the wager won or Jolt ? 
Thai fhall yonder acrdgroom, and none other. 


Spenfer. 
He'apmanx. Qa. f. [herd ancaman | 
He'rpsstan.§ One employed in tend- 
ing herds: formerly, an owner of herds. 

A herd/man mch, of much account was he, 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. 


Sidney. 
And you, enchantment, . 
Worthy enough a Aerdyinary, if ecr thou 
Tnefe rural latches to his entrance open, 
I wiil devife a cruel death for thee. Shalfpeare. 


Scarce themfelves know how to hold 
A theephook, or have Iearn’d ought cife the leat 
"That to the turthful herd/man’s art belongs. 
Milton. 
There oft the Indian Aerdfxan, Running heat, 
Sheiters in cool, and tends his paituring herds 
At loop-holes cus through thiken ihade. Mit, 
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So tands a Thracian er fmen with his fpeae 

Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bea 
Diyden, 

The herd{man, round 

The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown’d, Dryden, 
When their herdfaea could not agree, they 
arted by confent, neke. 


HERE. adv. (hen, Saxon; Aier, Dutch.) 


1. In this place. 
Before they Acre approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thoufand warlike men, 


All ready at a point, was (ctting forth. Shukfp, 
l, upon my fronticis Acre, 
Keep refidence. Milton, 


Here nature fra begins 
Her fartheft verge. Mien. 
How wretched docs Prometheus’ Rate appeac, 
While be his fecond mis'vy furters here ! Cowley, 
To day is ours, we have it Azre. Catwicy. 
2. Inthe prefent ftate. 
Thus thal] you: be happy Aere, and more happy 
hereafter. Bacon. 
3. It is ufed in making an offer or at- 
tempt. 
Then sere ’s for earneft > 


Tis finifh’d. Dryden. 
4. In drinking a health. 
Here ’s to thee, Dick. Cowley. 


However, friend, Aere ’s to the king, one cries ; 
To him who was the king, the friend replies. 
Prior, 
. It is often oppofed to there; in one 
place, diltinguuhed from another, 
Good-night, mine cyes do itch; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 
—’Tis neither kere nor there. Shatlpeare. 
We are come to fee thee fight, to fee thee 
foigne, to fec thee traverfc, to fce thee ‘ere, to 
fee tree there. Shak/peure. 
Then this, then that man’s aid, they craves 
implore ; 
Poft dere for help, feek there their followers. 
Daniel. 
I would have in the heath fome thickets made 
only of fweet-briar, and honey-fuckle, and fume 
wild vine amongit; and the ground fet with 
violets ; fur thefe are {weet, and profper in the 
fhade; and thefe to be in the heath deve and 
there, not in order. Bacon, 
The devil might perhaps, by inward fugget- 
tions, have drawn in 2ere and there a fing!c pro- 
fely re. Government of the Tenge. 
Your city, after the dreadful fre, was rebuilt, 
not prefenily, by raifing continued treets; but 
at firfl Aere a houfe, and sere a houfc, to which 
others by degrees were joined. Sprat’s Serv:ons.” 
He that rides poft through a country may be 
able to give fume lvofe defcription of Aere a 
mountain and Here a plain, Aere a morals and 
there a river, woodland in one put, and favanas. 
in another. Í ocke. 


6. Here feems, in the following paflage, 


to mean ¢his place. 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind § 
Thou lufet Acre, a better where to tind, Siat/p. 


Wereasouts. adv. [dere and about. | 


About thts place. 
1 [aw Avreabcuts nothing remarkable, except 
Aguitus’s bridge, AAddijon on Truly. 


Heerra‘rteer. adv. [here and after.) 


t. In time to come ; in futurity. 

How worthy ke is, I will leave tv appear 
hereafter, rather than ktory him im his own care 
uty. Sasfpeare. 

Vine grand-chiid, with twelvc fous increas’ dy 

departs 
From Canaun, to a land Žereafzer call'd 


how pt. Milton, 
Hereafter he trom war fall cozc). 
And bring bis Tiotans peace. Dryl 


2. Ina future itate. 
You fhall be happy here, and more happy 
hereufter, BK wer. 
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Weeava’rrer. n.f- A future ftate. 
This is a figurative noun, not tobe ufed 
but in poetry. 

’Tis the divinity that irs within us ; 
Tis heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity ta man, “ddifan’s Cato. 
I stil) hall wait 
Some new hereafter, and a future ftate. Prior. 


Herea’r. adv. [here and at.] At this. 
One man coming to the tribunc, to receive his 
donative, with a garland in his hand, the tti- 
tune, offended Aerzat, demanded what this fin- 
eula-ity could mean ? Hooker. 
Heresy’. adv. [here and by.] By this. 
In wlat eftate the fathers refted, which were 
dead beiorc, it is not Aereby either one way or 
other determined. Hooker. 
Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, 
there Leing in this defcriptiun no confideration of 
colours. Brown. 
The acquifition of truth is of infinite con- 
cernmen: : kerchy we become acquainted with 
the nature of things Waters. 
Hear pDitaBee. acy, (heres, Vat.) What- 


ever may be occupted as inheritance. 
Adam heing neither a monarch, nor his ima- 
ginary monarchy Aeredstuble, the power which 
is now Inthe world is not that which was Adam's. 
Locke. 
ble'REDITAMENT. #. /- [heredium, Lat. ] 
A law term denoting inheritance, or 

hereditary eftate. 


Here'piTariy. adv. [from hereditary. } 
By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the ereatcft 
glorics of his father was to have diftinguifhed 
and loved you, and who loves you kereditari/y. 

Pope to Swift. 
HEREDITARY. adj. [hereditaire, Fr. 
hereditarius, Lat.)  Pofleffed or claimed 
by right of inheritance; defcending by 
inheritance. 
To thec and thine, Aered:tary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 
Shak/peare. 
Thefe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them Acreditary. 
Shak{peare, 
He fhall afcend 
The throne Aereditary, and bound lis reign 
With earth's wide hounds, his glory with the 
heavens. Milton 

Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthty mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beho!ds his own Acreditary fkies. Dryden's Ovid. 

When heroick verle his youth shall raic, 
and form it to Aereditary praife, Dryden's Virgil, 


Jerri’. adv. [here andin.} Tn this. 


How highly foever it may pleafe them with 
words of tiuth to extol fermuns, they fhall not 
herein offend us. Hocker. 

My bett endeavours hall be done Aeres7. 

Shabfpeare. 

Since truths, abfolutely neceffary to ftlvation, 
arc fo clearly revealed that we cannot crr in them, 
unlefs we be notorioufly wanting to ourfelves, 
Avrcim the fault of the judgment is scfolved into 
a precectent default in the will. South. 

Hergi™Nyo. adv, [here and irto.] Into 
this. 

Beeatrfe the point about which we ftrive is the 
quality of vnr laws, our firt entrance hcveinto 
cannot better be made than with confideratioiof 
the nature of law in general, Hooter. 

Hereo'r., adu. [here and of.] From 
this; of this. 

Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. 

7 Skalfpeare. 
Hereo'n. adv. [here and on.] Upon this. 

If we thuuld Arictly mit Areon, the poftibiliry 

might fall intu queilion, Browa's Fulg. Eri 


Hereo’ut. adv. [here and out.) 
1, Out of this 


2. All the words compounded of here and 
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place. 
A birdall white, well feather’d on each wing, 
Here-cut up to the throne of God did Hy. Spenf. 


a prepofition, except dereaficr, are ob- 
folete, or obfolefceat ; never ufed in 
poetry, and feldom in profe, by elegant 
writers, though perhaps not unworthy, 
to be retained. 

HereĮmi TICAL. adj. [It fhould be written 
eremitical, irom eremite, Of faxp3, a de- 
fart ; heremitique, French.] Solitary ; 
futtable to a hermit. 

You deferike fo well your Aeremitical Mate of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites could go 
beyond you for a cave in a rock. Pope. 

He’resiarcu.n. fi [herefiarque, French; 
digsri; acyn-] A leader in herefy ; the 
head of a herd of hereticks. 

The pope deciared him not only an herctick, 
but an hercftarch, Stuiingficet. 

He'resy. n. f. [herefie, French; herefis, 
Latin; @:sc:.} An opinion of private 
men different from that of the catnolick 
and orthodox church. 

Herefy prevaileth only by a counterfeit thew of 
reafon, whercby notwithf{tanding it becometh in- 
vincible, unlefs it be cunviéted of fraud by ma- 
nifeft remonitrance clearly truc, and unable to be 
withiioud. Hoster. 

As for fpeculative kerefics, they work mightily 
upon men’s wits; yet du not produce greit al- 
tcrations in ftates. Bacon 

Let the truth of that religion I profefs he re- 
prelented to her judgment, not in the odious dif- 
guifes of levity, tchifin, Aere/y, novelty, cruclty, 
and difloyalty. Ainz Charles. 

HE'RETICK. an. fC [Aeretique, French ; 
Ab2ETIRG « 

1, One who propagates his private opinions 
in oppofition to the catholick church. 

Theiec things would be prevented, if no Known 
heretick or {chifmatick be fuffered to gu into thofe 
countrics. Bacon 

No hereticks defire to fpread 
Their wild opinions like thefe Epicurcs, Davies. 

Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a heretick 
inflead of a father. Laker on Learning. 

Wren a papift ufes the word acreticks, he ge- 
ncrally means protetiants ; when a proteftant utes 
the word, he means any perfons wilfully and con- 
tentioufly obftinate in fundamental errours. 

Batts. 

2. It is or has been ufed ludicroufiy for 
any one whofe opinion is erroneous. 

I rather will fufpeét the tun with cold 


Than thee with wantonnefs ; thy honour ttands, 


In him that was of late an Aeretict, 
As firmas faitn. Shakfpeare. 

Here'ticar. adi. [from beretick.] Con- 
taining herefy. 

How exclude they us from being any part of 
the church of Chrift under tie colour of herely, 
when they cannot but grant it pothble even for 
him to be, as touchmg his own perfonal per- 
fuahiun, Acretica/, who, in their opinions rot only 
is of the church, but holdeth the chieteft place 
of authority over the fame ? Heuker. 

Conftantinople was in an uproar, upon an ig- 
norant jcaloufy that thofe words had feme Aeresi- 
cal meaning. Deesy of Piety 

Here'ticatiy, adv. [from heretical. ] 
With herefy. 
Herero’. adv. [kere and to. ] 


To this; 
add to this. 


Heretorors. adv. [hereto and fore.) , 


Formerly; anciently. 

l have fong deircd to know you Aeretefcre, 
with honouring your virtuc, though I love not 
your perfon. Sidney, 
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So near is the connection between the civil 
ftate and religious, that heretofore you wiil find 
the government and the prieithvod united in the 


fume perfon. South, 
We now can form no more 

« Long fchemes of life, as hevetofore. Swift, 

Hereunto’. adv. [here and unto.} ‘To 


this. 

They which rightly confider after what fort the 
heart of man Aercunco is framed, muĝ of necef- 
fity acknowledge, that whofo affenteth to the 
words of eternal life, doth it in regard of his au- 
thor:ty whofe words tiey are. locker. 

Agiceable derexnto might not be amils to make 
children viten to tell a fory of any thing they 
know. Locke. 

Herew'ta. adv. [here and with.] With 
this. 

You, fair fir, be not Asreverté difmaid, 

But conftant keep the wav in which ye diand. 
Spenfer. 

Herewitk the cafile of Hame was fuedeniy fur- 

prifed by the Scots, Hayward, 

Heriot. n. f/f. [henegilo, Saxon.) A 
fine paid to the lord at the death of a 
Jandnolder, commonly the beft thing in 
the Jandholder’s poffeffion. 

Tors he detains fram the ivy; for he fhould te 
the truc potfeffory lord thercyf, but tne olive dif- 
pentcth with his contcience to pafsit over with a 
compliment and an ‘terior every ycar. Howel, 

Though thou confume but to renew, 

Yet lose, as lord, doti claim a herior due. 
Cheaveland, 

F took him up, as your Aerict, with intention 
to have made the Left of him, and then have 
brought the whole pruduce of him in a purfe to 
you. Dryden's Din Sebaflian, 

HE'RITABLE. adj, [beres, Lat.) Capable 
to inherit whatever may be inherited. 

By the canon law this fon hall be legitimate 
and Aerituble, according to the laws of England. 

Hale’s Common Law. 
TTe’rttace. a. f. [heritaze, French.) 
1. Inheritance; eltate devolved by fuc- 
ceffion ; eftate in general. 

Let us our father’s Arritage divide. Hub. Taie. 

He confiders that his proper home and 4erisaze 
iS in anoNier world, and therefore regards the 
events of this with the indiference of a guck 
that tarries but a day. Rovers. 

2. [In divinity.] The people of God. 

O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine Aeri- 

tage. Common Prayer, 

HERMA’PHRODITE. n. f (herma- 
phrodite, Fr. from isauys and apeoditrs } 
An animal uniting two fexes. 

Man and wrfe make Lut one right 
Canonical Acrinuphrodite. Cleaveland, 

Monfirofity could not incapacitate from mare 
riage, witnefs Acrmuphrolitcs, Arbuth. & Pope. 

HeERMAPHRODI'TICAL. adj. [from der- 
maphrodite.) Partaking of both fexes. 

There may he equivocal teeds and 4ermaphro- 
ditica! principles, that contain the radicality of 


ditlerent forms. Brown. 


HERME’PICAL. 2 adj. [from Hermes, 

HERMETICK. f or Mercury, the 
imagined inventer of chymiftry ; ere 
metigue, French. ] Chymical. 

An Acrmeticul feal, or to {cal any thing herme- 
tically, is to heat the neck of a glais "rill it is 
juĝ ready tu melt, and then with a pair of hot 
pincers tu twift it clute togcther, Quincy. 

The tube was cited atone end with diachy- 
lon, inftead of an Aevnetical teal. Boyle. 

Here treacrry. adv. [from hermetical. } 


According to the hermetical or chymick 
art. 

He fuffered thofe things to putrefy in Acrmets~ 
cally fcaled glaffes, and velfclsclofe covered with 
piper; and not only fu, but in veflely covered 
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fine lawn, fo as to'acmit the air, and keep out 
the infeéts; no living thing was ever produced 
there Bentley. 
HERMIT. n. f. [Aermite, French; con- 
tracted from eremite, ienuitr;. } 
1. A folitary; an anchoret; one who 
retires from fociety to contemplation 


and devotion. 
A wither'd ermit, fivefcore winters wor, 
Might hake off fitty looking in her cyc. Shakfp 
You lay this command upon me, to vive vou 
my poor advice for your carriage in fo eminent a 
place: I humbly return you mine opimon, luch 
as an Åcrmit rather than a courtier can render. 
Pucon 
He had been duke of Savoy, and, afier a very 
glorious reign, took on him the habit of a kermit, 
and retired into this fulttary ipot. Aedidi jon. 
2. A beadfman; one bound to pray for 


another. Improper. 
For tnofe of old, 
And the late dienities heap’d up to them, 
We rett your Aermis:, Shak{peare. 
Hr‘amitace. n. f- hermitage, French ] 
The cell or habitation of a hermit. 
By that painful way they pafs 
Forth to an hill, that was both fteep and high; 
On top whereof a facred chapel was, 
And cke a little ermitage thereby. Furry Quecn. 
Go with {peed 
To fome forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remetc fiom all the pleafures of tre world. 
Shaky peare 
And mayat lah my weary age 
w Find out the peaceful aecmitaye, 
The hairy gown and inoffy cell, 
Where I may ft and rigùtiy fpell 
OF ev'ry itar that heav'’n doth thew, 
And ev'ry herb that fips tne dew. Milton 
About two leagues from Fribourg we went to 
fee a hermitage: it hes in the pretiictt folitude 
imaginable, among woods and rocxs.  -dhlifon. 
He/xmitess.: n. / [trom bermit.} A 
woman retired to devotion, 
Hermi'ticatr. adj. [from hermit.} Suit- 
able to a hermit. 
HE'RMODACTY Le n. f. [zui and JzA. | 
Hermosady! isa foot of a determinate and re- 
gular figure, and reprcfents the common figure of 
a heart cut in two, from half aninch tə an inch in 
length. This drug was Grt brought intu medi- 
emal ufe by the Arabians, and conics from Egypt 
and Syria, where the people ufe them, while 
freth, us a vomit or ptfirge; and have a way of 
toalling them for food, which they eat in o:der 
to make themiclves fat. The drcd roots arc a 
gentle purge, now little ufed. Hill, 


Hearn. n. f. [contracted from Heron, 
which fee. ] 

Birds that are moft eafy to be rawn arc the 

mallard, (wan, Arn, and bittern, Peacharr 


He/aywice. n. f [Sern and dill.) An 
herb. Ainfworth. 


HE N 


In which were held, by fad difeafe, 
crocs and Aerce/fes, Chapman. 
HERO'ICAL. ad, (from hero.) Belitting 
achero; noble; illutlrious ; heroick. 
Mutidorus was famous over all Afa for his Ae- 
roicul enterprizes, Sidney 
Though you have courage in an Arroical degree, 
I afcribe at tu you as your fecond attribute. 
Dryden. 
HeERO'ICALLY, adv. (from heroical.}] After 
the way of a hero; fuitably to a hero. 
Not heroically in killing his tyrannical coufin. 
Sidney, 
Free fiom all meaning, whether good or bad ; 
And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 
Herorcx. adj. [from hero; heroigue, Fr. } 
1. Productive of heroes. 
B.ning broke 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but the fuurth of that Aero’ck line. Shaky. 
2. Noble; fuitable to a hero; brave; 
magnanimous ; ‘intrepid; enterprifing ; 
illultrious. 
Nut that which juftly gives heroick name 


To perfon, or to paem. Milton. 
Verte makes Aerosck virtue live, 
But you can lite to verfes give. Waller. 


3. Reciting the ats of heroes. Ufed of 
vetry. 
Methinks Aeraick poefy, till now, 
Like fome fantattick fairy land did fhow. 
Cowley, 
I have chofen the mot Aereick fubje® which 
any poet could devire: I have taken upon me to 
detcribe the motives, the beginning, progreis and 
fucecifes of a mot jutt and neceffany war. Dryd. 
An hersick poem is the gieateft work which the 
foul of man is capable to perform : the defign of 
it is ty furm the mind to heroic virtue by exam- 
ple. Dryden > 
HERO'ICKLY. adv. [from heraick.] Suita- 
bly to a hero. Heroically is more fre- 


quent, and more analogical. 
Samfon hath quit himfclf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath fnif’d 
A life heroick. Milton. 
He'’'rROINE. n. f [from hero; heroine, 
French.) A female hero. Anciently, 
according to Englith analogy, 4eroe/s. 
But inborn worth, thar fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung, and ftrffer bent her fofter foul ; 
The heroine aflum’d the woman’s place, 
Confim`d her mind, and fortify’d her face. 
. Dryden. 
Then fhall the Britith ftage 
More noble characters expofe to view, 
And draw her fnith’d heroines from you. Addi. 
He’roism, n. f. [Aeroifme, French.) The 


ualities or chara¢ter of a hero. 

It the Ody ffey be lefs noble than the [liad, it 
is morc inftrudtive: the [had abounds with more 
heroifmy this with more morality. Broome. 


HE’RON. n.f. Cheron, French. ] 


HE'RNIA. n. f. [Latin.] Any kind of | 1. A bird that feeds upon fifh. 


rupture, diverfified by the name of the 
part affeéted. 


A hernia would certainly fucceed, Wi feman. 


TE’RO. a. fi Peras; Latin; igus] 
y. A man eminent for bravery. 
[fing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things. Cosuley. 
Heroes in antunated inarble frown. Pope. 
In this view he ceafes to be an hero, and nis 
return is no longer a virtue. Pepe's Odyffcy. 
Thefe are thy honours, not that here thy buf 
As mix'd with Aerces, or with kings thy duft. 
Pope. 
2. Aman of the higheft clafs in any re- 
fpe& : as, a Aero in learning. 


Hr’roess. n. /. [from hero; heroies, Lat. ] 
A heroine; a female hero, Not in ufe. 


So lords, with {port of Rag and Acron full, 
Sometimes we fee fmall birds from netts do pull. 


Sidney. 
Tne heron, when fhe foareth high, fheweth 
winds. Bacon. 


2. It is now commonly pronounced bern, 
The tew'ring hawk let future poets fing, 
Who terror bears upon his foaring wing ; 
Let them on high the frighted Aern turvey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Gay 
He‘xonry. 2 2. f. [from heron, com- 
He’ronsHaw. § monly pronounced bern- 
ry.] A place where herons breed. 
Taey carry their load to a large Aersnry ahave 
three miles. Derham's Phy/ficc- Theclogy. 
He'rpes. n. f. [fenmn..] A cutaneous in- 
flammation of two kinds: miliarir, or 
puflularis, whichis ike millet-feed upon 
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the fcin; and excedens, which is more 
corrofive and penetrating, fo as to form 
little ulcers. Quincy. 
A farther progrefs towards acrimony makcth a 
herpes; and, if the accefs of actimony be very 
great, it maketh an Aer pes excedens, = bh a feman. 
He’rainc. n. f. (hareng, Fr. hepang, 
Saxon.] A fmall fea hth. 
The coatt is plentitully ttored with round fih, 
pilchard, Aerzing, mackrel, and cod. Carew, 
Buy my herring freth. Swift. 
Hers. pron. The female poffeflive ufed 
when it refers to a fubttantive going be- 
fore: as, this is Acer houfe, this houfe is 
hers. See HER. 
How came her cyes fo bright? not with fale 
(cars; 
If fo, my eycs arc oftner wafh'd than fers. 
Shak{peare. 
Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers ; 
For all the miferable are madc “ers. 
I fec her rowling eyes; 
And panting, lo! the god, the god, fhe cries; 
With words not 4ers,and more than human found, 
She makes th’ obedient ghoits peep trembiing 
through the ground. Refcomman. 


HERSE. n.f. [herfia, low Latin; fup- 
pofed to come from hepian, to praife. } 
This is likewife written Aear/e; fee 
HEARSE. 

1, A temporary monument raifed over a 
grave. 

2. The carriage in which corpfes are 
drawn to the grave. 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis’ 
herfey 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verfe ? 
y Rojcommin, 
On all the line a fudden vengeance waits, 


And frequent Aerfes hall behege your gates. 
Pope. 


Waller. 


To Herse. v. a. [from the noua. ] 
put into a herfe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my four, 
and the jewcls in her car. O, would the were 
hers‘ at my foot, and the ducats in her cofin. 

Shakfpeare’s Merchant of Venice, 

The Grecians fpritefu.y crew from tie darts 
the curfe, 

And ers’ d it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman, 

The houfe is hers’ef about with a black wood, 
Wiican nods with many a heavy-headed tree. 

° Crafhurv, 
HERSELF. pronoun. 


t. A female individual, as diftingutfhed 


from others. 

The jealous o’er-worn widow and kerfelfy 
Since that sur brother dubb'dthcm genticwomen, 
Are mighty goifipsin this monarchy. = SAuk/p. 

2. Being in her own power; mittrefs of 
her own thoughts. 

The morc fhe looks, the more her fears ine 

crealc, 
At nearer fight; and fhe’s Aer/z’f the lefs. Dry. 
3. The oblique cafe of the reciprocal pro- 
noun: as, fhe hurt herje/f. 


The daughter of Pharaoh came dowa wath 
herfelf. A xocdus 
She returned anfwer to her/e/f, Judges. 


HE'RSELIKE. adj. [herfe and like.) Fune- 
real; fuitable to funerals. 

Even in the Old Tcftament, if you liften to 
David’s harp, you fhall hear as many Aerfccite 
airs as carols. Bacen, 

Jo He'ry. v. a. [hepian, Saxon, to 
praife, to celebrate.] To hallow; to 
regard as holy. Now no longer in ule. 

Thenot, now nis the time cf merrymuke, 

Nor Pan to dery, nor with love to play; 
Like mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 
Or fummcr fhadc, under the cocked hay. Speer. 


ib 


Pie were che t 


PYCCH AS HOW He Ml, 


¿ Yoill’ 
Tien wouk thou azar to carui of loves 


Ad Aey hy mins-thy ial love. ppen/e? 
Hestrancy. a, /. [from deflate. ] Dubi- 

outnels 5 uncertainty ; fulpence. 

The realon of my tefitaucy abyit the air is: 
thar E forgut to try whether that Liquor, wher 
fot into cgyttal,, cxpuicd to the ofr, wed nol 
have done the like in a veffe] accurately HOP; ec. 

Some of them reafonce without doubt or nefi- 
wy, and lived and died in fuch a manner as tO 
fhow that they bcheved theimuwn reafonings. 

Ab eroury 

Jo HESITATE. v. a. [he/ito, Latin; 

befier, French.] To be doubtful; to 
delay ; to paufe; to make difficulty. 

A fpirit of revenge makes him curle the Gre- 
cians inthe feventh book, when they 2e/itarte io 
acceot Heétor’s challenge. on) Pope. 

Willirg to wound, and yet afraid to frike, 
Jot hint a fault, and kcfitate ditlike ; 
Aiike referv’d to blameer tu commend, 
A tim‘rous foe, and a fulpicious friend. 

Hesitation. a. fi [trom heftate. J 
1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

l cannot forcice the difficultics and Ae/itasions 
of every onc: they will be more or fewer, ac- 
cording to the capacity of each peruicr. 

Wiodwerd’s Nat. Hif. 
2. Intermiffion of fpeech; want of volu- 
bility. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a man- 
ner, with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to go on without perpe- 
tual Acfisations, Swift. 

Hest. 2. f [heyt, Saxon.] Command ; 
precept; injunction,  Obfolete, or 
written dehe/f. 

Thoit dott afi the not deferver, 

Ass him that doth thy lovely *efis detpife. Spenfer 

Thou watt a fpirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhore’d commands, 
Refultins her grand /2//s. Shukjpeare, 

PLEPDE ROC lo basse) Anaa Eu 
heterocliium, Latin; greed: and xAwe- | 

1. Such nouns as vary from the common 
forms of declenlion, by any redundancy, 
detect, or otherwifle. Clarke. 

The heteroclite nouns of the Latin fhould not 
Le touched in the frit learning of the rudiments 
ef. the tongue. Watts, 

2. Any thing or perfon deviating from the 
common rule. 

Hererocti tTicaL. ads. [from heteroclite. } 
Deviating from the common rule. 

In the mention of fins Acteroc/itieal, and fuch 
as want either name or precedent, there is oft 
times a fin, even in their hiflories. Bi own. 

Hie’ TeERonpox. adj. [heterodoxe, French ; 
tvepe@ and dsfa.] Deviating from the 
eflablifhed opinion; not orthodox. 

Partiality may be obferved in fume to vulgar, | 
in others to Acteredox tenets. Like. | 

Ha'tTeropox. n. / An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a imple sererodox, but a very hare 
paradox ic will feem; and of great abfurdity, if Ì 
we fay attraction is unjuftly appropriated into the | 
Joaditone. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
T -Ga s 

HETEROGE'NEAL. adj. [heterogene, Fr. 
and wives. ] Not of the fame na- 
ture; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not 
commatertal, but merely eterogenea! towards the 
body that is to be preferved: fuch are quickfilver 
and white amber to herbs and flies. Bacon. 

The light whofe rays are all alike refrangible, 
I call fimple, homogeneal, and fimilar; and 
that whofe rays are foime more refrangible than 


others, 1 call compound, Acterogencal, and difi- 
malar. 


fa 


Pope. 


ETES 


Newton. 


HEW 


HWercrocrsutty. a. fe (heterogencic, 
French, from detcroyencous. | 

1. Oppotition of nature; contrariety or 
aifimilitude of qualities. 

2, Oppofite or difimilar part. 

Guai#cim, burnt with an open fire ina chim- 
ney, is fequeftcred into afhes and foot ; whereas 
the ine wood, diftilled into a retort, docs yicld 
far other Acerrswemeitics, and is refolved into oil, 
fpitit, vinegar, water, and charcoal. Boyle, 

HETEROGENEOUS. adj. (?reza: and 
vivo.) Not kindred ; oppolite or dif- 
fimilar in nature. 

I have obferved fuch Acterogencoxs bodies, 
which I found included in the mais ot this fand- 
stone. Woodward. 

Elereno’scrans. n. ft [Frees and sxia. | 
Thofe whofe fhadows fall only one way, 
aa the fhadews of us who live north of 
the tropick fall at noon always to the 
nortn. 


To HEW. v. a. part. hewn or hewed. 
(heapan, Saxon ; Aauwen, Dutch. ] 


r. To cut by blows with an edged in- 
flrument ; to hack. 


Upon the joint the lucky ftecl did light, 
And made fuch way that 4ew'd it quite in twain 


Spenfer. 
I had purpofe 

Once more te Aew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or lofe my arm tor `t. Shakfpeare, 

He was Aewn in picces by Hamilton’s fricnds. 
Hayward. 
Onc Vane was fo grievoufly sew, that many 
thoufands have died of lels than halt lis hurts, 


HIA 


I now pafs my days, not ftudious nor idle, t3- 
ther polifhiny old works than euyng sut new. 


Hewer. nif. [fiom hew.] One whofe 
employment is to cut wood or ftone. 


At the building of Solomon's temple there 
were fourlcore thouiand “eww 


Dreits 
HEXAGON! nfen [hexagone, French ; 
é and ywa] A figure of fix fides or 
angles: the moft capacious of all the 
figures that can be added to each other 
without any interftice ; and therefore 
the cells in honeycombs are of that form. 
Hexa'Gonat. aaj. [from hexagon. ] Hav- 
ing fix tides or corners. 
As for the figures of cryttal, it is for the moft 
part Asxagonal, or fix-cornered. Brown. 
Many of them fhoot into regular figures; «13 
ery {tal and battard diamonds into Aswugowal, Ray. 
Hexa’cony. a. / [from hexagon. ] A 
figure of fix angles. 
When [read in St. Ambrofe of Aexvagonies, or 
fexangular cellars of becs, did E therctore con- 
clude that they were mathematicians ? 


Bramhaid againf Hobbes. 

HEXA'MRTER. n. f. [2é and pitean] A 
verfe of {ix feet. 

Tac Latin hkexameter has more feet than the 

Englith heroick. Dryden. 

Hexa’ncurar. adj. [i and angulus, 

Latin.] Having fix corners. 

Lexangular (prigs or hoots of cryftal. Woodqw, 

He’xapop. n. f. [ié and wids;.) An ani- 
mal with fix feet. 

I take thofe to have been the Acxapods, from 


rein the mountuns. 


whereof he was cured. Hayward. which the greater fort of beetles come, for that 

2. To chop ; to cut. fort of Acaapods are eaten in America. Ray. 

Hle from deep wells with engines water drew, | Hexa’sTick. n. f- [ez and sizo. ] A 
And us’d his noble hands the wood to kew. 


pF poem of fix lines. 
D 1 Hey. interj. [fom 


. To cut, as with aa axe: with the par- 


Ligh.] An expreffion 


: : a of joy, or mutua hortation: th 
ticles down, when it fignities to fell; ae cd pen mou tie 
Lh ak las a E, eR contrary to the Latin Ae. 
yO, EX CAV ARC) ESI De IO fs re Shadw:ll) trom the town retires, 
parate. To blefs the town with peaceful lyrick ; 
He thit depends: Then Acy for praife and pancgyrick. Prior, 
Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, : 


And hews down oaks with rufhes. - Shak/peure. 


Iley’psy. interj. [for high day.J An ex- 
Brave followers, yonder ftands the thorny 


prefflion of frolick and exultation, and 


wood, fometimes of wonder. 
Wipe by Ws heav’ns affiftance and your Thoui’t fav anon he is fome kin tothee, 
renuthy 


i . Thou fpend’ti fuch deyday wit in praifing iim. 
Muf by the roots be acwn up yet erc night. 


j k ® Stakfpeare, 
; s _ _Shakjpeare. "Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady, 
Scarce can I fpeak, my choler is fo great: Notlove, if any lov'd her, heyday! — Hudibras, 
Oh! Lcould Aew «wp rocks, and fight with flint. bee 


Hey'pay, a. f A frolick; wildnefs. 
At your age 
The Aeyday in the blood istame, it’s humble, 


Shak/peare. 
Yet hall the axe of juftice kew him dein, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 


He from the mountain Aewing timber tall, +) Waits upon the judgment. ' Sih a 
Began to build a veffel of a huge bulk. Mitan. HEYDEGIVES. fn. f. A wild frolick 
Well force tne gate where Marcus keeps his dance. Obfolete. 
guard, But friendly fairies met with many graces, 
And kew down all that would oppofe Me pas Aud light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’ring 
s dujo. night 
4. To form or fhape with an axe: with out. | With 4eydegives, and trimly trodden traces. 


Thou haft sewed thee sut a tepulchre here, as 
he that žewed him out afepulchre on high. J/acah, 

Nor is it fo proper to Aes sut religious refor- 
mations by the fword, as to polih them by fair 
and cqual dilputations. King Charles. 

This river rifes in the very heart of the Alps, 
and has along valley that feems Aezwr ont on pur- 
pofe to give its waters a paflage amid fo many 
rocks. sddifon cn Italy. 
_ To form laborioufly. 

The gate wasadamant; cternal frame; 
Which, Acw'd by Mars himtelf, froin Indian 

quarrics came, 

The labour of a god. Dryden’s Fables. 

Next unto bricks are prefers’d the fquare hewn 
tunc. Alortimer, 


Spenfer, 
Ura'tion. n. f. [from hio, Latin.) The 
act of gaping. 

Men obferving the continua! Afation, or holding 
open the camelion’s mouth, conceive the intene 
tion thereof to receive the aliment of air; but 
this is alfo occafioncd by the greatnefs of the 
Jungs. Biozn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Hia’tus. a. f. [diatus, Latin.) 
1. An aperture; a gaping breach. 

Thofe kiatus’s are at the bottom of the fea, 
whereby the abyfs below opens into and commu- 
nicates with it. Iecdiward, 

2. The opening of the mouth by the fuc- 


ceflion of an initial to a final vowel. 
1 


Pope t9 Surf. , 


$ The hiatus Mould be avoided with mare eare 
in poetry than in oratory; and l would try to 
prevent it, unlefs where thc cutting it of is 
more prejudicial to the found than the Avatws it- 
fcif. Pope. 
Hise’rnar. adj. [hiberaus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the winter. | 
This thar fhould rather manifet its warning 
power in the winter, when it remains conjoined 
with the fun in its Aiberna/ converiion. Drown. 
H/CCLUS DOCCIUS. n.f- (Corrupted, 
i fancy, from bie efl doctus, this, or here 
is the learned man. Ufed by jugglers 
of themfelves.} A cant word for a jug- 
ler; one that plays faf and loofe. 
An old dull fut, wha told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell duck, 
At Weil minder and Hick’s hall, 
And Accius doceius play’d mah; 
Where, in all governments and times, 
H’ had been both friend and fac to crimes. 
Hudibras. 
Ilicco'uan. n. f. [hicken, Danih.] A 
convullion of the ftomach producing fobs. 
Su by an abbey’s fkeleton ot late 
I heard an echo tupererogate 
Through impe: feétion, and the voice reflore, 
> Asif ne had the Aiccsuzh wer andol’er, Cleuvel. 
Sueczing cureth the Avccowgh, and is protvable 
unto women in hard labour, Braws 
It the tomach be hurt, hngultus or Aiconeh 
follows. Ab ijeman. 
To Hi'ccoucn. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To fob with convulfion of the ttomach. 
To Hi'csur. v. n. [corrupted from hic- 
coursh.} To fob with a convulled 


flemach. 
Quoth ne, to bid me not fo love, 
Is tu forbid mv pulle to muve, 
My beard tu grow, my cars to prick up, 
Or, whey Pnima ne, (0) veep Lhadibras 


BES Cee d nje A bird. Ainfworih, 
Hrexwayr. J ; 
Hip. ? T] ] 

i ie part. pad. of biae. 
Hi'ppewn. { e pare. pad. of 1 
Thus fame hall be atchiev’d, renown on earth ; 


And what molt merits fame, in filence Aid. 
Milton. 


Orther Aidden caule 

Left them fuperior, Ailton. 

Nature and nature's laws lay 4t in night: 

God ud, Let Newton be, and ali was gbt. 
r Pope 
Jo HIDE. v. a. pret. bid; part. pall. bid 
or didden. (hidan, Sax.) To conceal, 
to withold or withdraw from fight or 


knowledge. 
Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth A ze 
thee { Shakfp. 


His reasons are as two grains of wheat Ad 
jn two Duthels of chaf. Srutfpeare. 
Nile hears tity knocking at his fev'nrold gates, 
And fecks bis 4édden fpring, and fears his ne- 
pnews fates. Dryien. 
Thus the fire of gods and men below: 
What d have Aiden, hupe not thou to know. 
i Dryden. 
The fev'ral parts lay Aidilen in the piece ; 
Th’ occalion but exerted thar, ot this. Dryden, 
Then fur my caipsa homely grave provide, 
Wuich love and me from publick {cuin may Ay fe. 
D1 yes, 
Seas aid with navies, chariots pa Ting o'er 
The cl.aunel, on a bridge fiom hore ta thore 
DD» yden. 
With what aftonifiment and vereration miy 
we look info our own fouls, where there are 
fuch 4r iien ftores of virtue and knowledge, fuch 
inexhaulted tources of peifectjon t riddfan. 
Tle crafty being makes a much longer voyege 
than Ulyfics, puts in practice many snore wiles, 
and Aides Famielt under a greater varicty of 
Seapes. ©. etddifur, 
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Hell twenibles at the fight, and Miles its head 
Tn utmoft darkiels, while on catth cach heart 
Is HI’ with peace. Rotve's Rayal Convert. 
To Hine. ven. To lie hid; to be con- 
cealed. 
A fox, hard run, hegged of a countryman to 
help him to tume Aiding place. L’ Epfrange, 
Our bolder talents in full view difplay'd ; 
Your virtues open fairctt in the Made: 
Bred to difguite, in publick ’tis you hide, 
Where nene diftinguitl 'twixt your thame and 
pride, 
Weaknefs or delicacy. 
lirrne and Seex. n.f A play in w 
fume hide themfelves, and another feeks 
them. 
The boys and girls would venture to come and 
play at ile ami foes in my hair. Guliiter. 
HIDE. a. f. (hýö6e, Sax. aude, Dut. ] 
1. ‘he fkiu of any animal, either raw or 
drefled. 
The trembling weapon paft 
Through nine bull Aides cach under other plac’d 
On his tread thield. P Dryden. 
Piftflivtus was firit to grafp their hands, 
And fpread fof: Andes upon the yellow fands. 
Pope. 


Pope. 
hich 


2. Phe human fkin: in contempt. 

Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s Aide ! 
How coulw'ft thou drain the life-blood of the 
child ? Shakfpeare 

H's mantle, now his Ade, with rugged hairs 

Cleaves to his buck ; a famith’d face he bears, 
Dr yilen 
A certain quantity of land. [ ffide, 
hyde, French; Sida, barbarous Latin, 
as much as one plough can till. ] Ziafzw. 
One of the frit things was a more particular 
inquifition than had been before of every Aide of 
lind within the precincts of bis conqucit, and 
how they were l.olden. Motion. 

{lipeBou Nn. adi. [Aide and beund.] 

t. A horfe is faid to be Ardebound when his 
fcin {licks fo hard to his ribs and back, 
that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or leofen the one from the other, It 
{inetimes comcs by poverty and bad 
keeping; at other times from over- 
riding, or a furfeit. farrier’s Did. 

2. [Intrees.] Being inthe ftate in which 
the bark will not give wayto the growth. 

A root of a tree may be Ardebour’, but it wul 
not keep open without lomewhat put into it 

Bacon's Natura! Il:fory. 

Like flinted ardebeurnd trees, that juft have gor 


Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Sivifts 
3. Harih; untractable. 
And iH the harfher and AideAconcer 
The damfels prove, becume the fonder. Hicdsd. 


4. Niggardiy; peuurious; parlimonicus. 
Asnfworth. 

HIDEOUS. ay. {sideux, French. ] 

1! Flortibles: dreadful; Mocke: 

It he could have turned himfelf to as many 
forms as Proteus, every form ould have been 
made Aiaesus * idney. 

Some monfter in thy thouzkts, 
Too Aideous to be hewn. Shakfpearc’s Oihe. 
[ ited, andery’d out ceath ! 
Hell trembied at the A “rove name, and hgh'd 
From abl her caves, and back refounded death. 
iMi./ton, 

Her cves grew tifien’d, and with fulphur burn; 
Het 4nteows ‘ooks and hellith form return; 

Her carling makes with hifjogs ll the plaiee, 
And open all the furies of her face, Dryden. 

2. lt is commonly ufed of rifible objects: 
the following ufe is lefs authorized. 

"Tis forced through the hiatufes at the bottom 
of the fea with tuch vchemence, that it puts the 
(ca into the mo horrible diforder, maxing il 
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ripe and- roar with a mof Ailesi and anianing 
nuile. Woolward's Natural left. 


3. It is ufed by Spenfer in a fenfe not now 
retained ; deteftable. 


O hideous hanger of dominion! Sperfer. 


Hr'peousry. adv. [from hideous.) Hor: 
vibly; dreadfully; in a manner that 
fhocks. 

I arm myfclf 
To welcome the condition of the time ; 
Which cannot look more Aadcoufly on me, 
Than [ nave dicwn it in my fantafy, Shat/peare. 
This, in the prefent application, is Arteou/ly 
profane; but the fenfe is intelligible Collier 


Hit/mEOUSNESS. n. [from hideous.} 
Horriblenefs ; dreadfulnefs; terrour. 


Hi'ver. n.f. [from the verb.] He that 
hides. 


To Hie. v.n. [hiezan, Saxon.) 


1. To haen; to go in hatte. 
When they had mark'd the chanzed Kies, 
They wiit thcir hour was fpent; then cach to re# 
him Aves, Farry Quzen. 
My will is even this, 
That prefently you żie you horac to bed. 
Well, I will že, 
And fo beftow thele papers as you bade me. 
Shahfpiareen 


Skak. 


Some to the fhorcs do flv, 
Some tu the woods, or whither teer advis'd ; 
But running from, ald to dettructien Are. Dare". 
The tnake no founcr hift, - 
Dut virtue heard it, and away fhe fyi. Craft 27D, 
Thiticr, full fraught with mitenicvous revenge, 
ə Accurs’c, and in acurfed hcur, he Aies, Mitton, 
Thus be advis’d mc, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lutc, and Ave thee to the fea. 
Wadler, 
The youta, returning to his mifirefs, Ares. 
Dryden, 
2. It was anciently ufed with or without 
the reciprocal pronoun. It is now almok 
obfolete in all its ufes. 
Auter (py'd bim ; 
Cruct Autter thither Ay'd@ him. Crafraw, 


HIVERARCH. ngj. [izen and aey g hie- 
rarque, French.] The chief of a facred 
order. 

Anges, by imperial fummons ca'l'd, 
Forthwith from all the cnds of keav'n appcar’d, 


Uncer their AierarcAs in orders Di ighe. Miron, 


Hrena’rceuican. adj. [hierarchizue, Fr.) 
Belonging to facred or ecclefixtlical 
governnicnt. 

Hirerarcuy. n. fi [hterarchie, French. ] 

t. A facred government ; rank or fuhor- 
dination of holy beings. 

Out of the Afcrarcaics of angels fheen, 
The gentle Catiiel call’d be trem the ref. 
Fai: fav. 
He rounds the sir, and breaks the hymnic’s 
notes 
In birds, heav'ns chorifters, organick throats ; 
Vehich, if they did not die, might fecin'to be 
A tenth eink -in the heavenly Arsrarchy. . DA? 
> Jehovah, from the fumimit of the Qy, 
Environ’d wih his winged Aécrarcdy, 
The world furvey'd., 
Thefe the fupreme king 
Fxalted to (uch pow’r, and pave to rile, 
Each in his Averare’y, the orders bright. Miutrer 
The hleiledett of mortal wights, now qucf- 
tionlefs the higheft faint in the ccleftial Aferarchy, 
began to be fu importune that a great part gf 
the dawane liturgy was addteied foiciy to her. ` 


H-wel, 


AW adres, 


2. Lcclefiafical eftablifhmert. 
The prefbytery had mure (ympathy with the 
ditcipline of Scotland than wie dersreay of 
England. l Easa 


ee 


FIG 


While the ota Levitical Rierarcky continued, it 
Was part of the minifterial otice to flay the facri- 
fices, South, 

Cenfider what I have written, from regard for 
the church eftablifhed under the hicrarchy of bi- 


hops. Swift. 
RBRIEROGLY' PH. n. f. [hiero- 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. biped French; 


ize}, facred, and yatdu, to carve.) 

1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 
was implied. Hiercglyphicks were ufed 
before the alphabet was invented. Hiero- 
s£lyph feems to be the proper fubftantive, 
and hicroglyphick the adjeCtive. 

This 4rerogisphick of the Egyptians was erected 
for parental affection, manifetted in the protection 
of her young ones, when ner net was fet on fire. 

Brown's Fulgar Erreurs, 

A lamp amongft tie Egyptians ts the Aicrog’s~ 
pict of life. Wilkins s Daedalus. 

The rt writing men ufed was only the fingle 
pictures and gravings of the things they would 
Feprefent, which way of exprefhon was after- 
wards called hicroziyprick, Weedward, 

Between the fratues obeliiks were plac’d, i 
And the leara’d walls with Aiereg/yphicks grac’d. 

Pope. 

2. The art of writing in pifture. 

No brute can endure the tafe of ftrong liquor, 
and confequently it is againft al} the rules of 4/- 
ercz/yph to aign any animals as patrons of punch. 

Swift. 

Hrerocry’puicat. 2 ad. [ hieraghyphique, 

HieroOGry PHICcK. § French; from the 
noun.) Emblematical; expreffive of 
fome meaning beyond what immediately 
appears. 

En this place tands a ftately Aierog/yphica) obe- 
lk of Theban marble. Sandys’ Travels. 

Th’ Egyptian ferpent figures time, 

And fripp’d, returns into his prime; 
If my affection, thou would’{t win, 
Firft caft thy Arerozlyphick tkin. Cleavaland. 

The original of the conceit was probably Aiero- 
glyphical, which after became mythological, and, 
by a procefs of tradition, fole into a totai verity, 
which was but partly true in its morality. 

Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 

Wrerocry’purcatry. adv. [from biero- 

glyphical.| Emblematically. 

Others have fpoken emblematically and hiere- 
gyphrcaily as tne Egyptians, and the phænix was 
the hicroglyphick of the fun. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Trreo’Grapny. n. f. [iò and ygapw.] 
Holy writing. Z 

Hie’ropuant. ne fi [iesta] One 
who teaches rules of religion; a pricit. 

Ecrein the wantonne(s of pacts, and the crafts 
ef their heathenifh priefis and Avercphants, a- 


bundantly gratified the fancies of tne people. 
Hale`s Origin of Mankind, 


Jo HI'GGLE. v. a. fof uncertain etymo- 
logy, probably corrupted from haggle. ] 


3. Tochaffer; to be penurtous in a bargain. 
In good ofhces and due retributions we may 

not b> pinching and niggardly: it argues an igno- 
bie nund, where we have wronged, to 4igg/e and 


dodge in the amends. Hale. 
Bafe thou art! 

To Agre thus for a few blows, 

To gain thy knight an op’lent fpoufe. Hudib. 


Why ail this Aiggling with thy friend about 


fuen a paltry fum? Does this become the 
generohity of the noble and rich John Bull? 
Arbuthnot. 


2. To go felling provifions from door to 
door. This feems the original meaning, 
fuch provifions being cut into {mall quan- 
tities. 

HItGGLeEDY-PIGGLEDY. adv. A cant 


word, cemupted from Aigg/e, which de- 


are 


notes any confuted mafs, as higglers 
carry a huddle of provitions together. 

Hi'ccrer. n. /. [from diggle.} One who 
fells provifions by retail. 


HIGH. adi. [heah, Saxon; hoog, Dut. ] 
1. Long upward; riling above from the 
furface, or from the centre: oppofed to 


deep, or long downward. 

Their Andes, or mountains, were far Aigker 
than thofe with us; whereby the remnants of the 
gencration of men were, in fuch a particular 
deluge, faved. Bacon. 

The Aighzr parts of the earth being continually 
fpending, and the lower continually gaining 
they mult of neceffity at length come to an cqu.l- 
ity. Burret’s Theory. 


2. Elevated in place; raifed aloft: op- 


pofed to bw. 
They that ttand Aigh kave many blafts to 
fhake them, 
And, if they fall, they dath themfelves to pieces. 
Shakfpeare’s Richard 111, 
High o’er their heads a mould’ring rock is 
plac‘d, 
That promifes a fall, and fhakes at every blaft. 
Dryden. 
Rcafon clevates our thoughts as Aigh as the 
ftars, and leads us through the valt fpaces of this 
mighty fabrick; yer it comes far fhost of the 


real extent of even corporeal being., Locke. 
3. Exalted in nature. 
The high: faculty of the foul. Baxter 


4. Elevated in rank or condition: as, bigh 
prieft. 

He wooes both àigh and low, both rich and 

or. Shuk/peure. 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear kigh fortune, or endure the low, Dryden, 

5. Exalted in fentiment. 

Solomon liv'd at caie, nor aim’d beyond 
Higher defign than to enjcy his titate. 

6. Difficult; abftrufe. 

They meet to hear, and anfwer fuch Aigs: 

things. Snak peare. 

7. Boaftful; oftentatious. 

His forces, after all the #/¢% difcourfes, a- 
mounted really but to eightcca hundred foot. 

Ciarendon, 

8. Arrogant; proud; lefty. 

The governor made himfelf merry with his 
‘high and threatening language, and fen: him 
word he would neither give nur receive quarter. 

Clarendon. 

g. Severe ; oppreffive. 

When there appeareth on cither fide an high 
hand, violent profecution, cunning advantages 
taken, and combination, then is the virtue of a 
judge feen. Bacon, 

10. Noble; illuftrious. 

Trut me, I am exceeding weary. 

I had thought wearinefs durit not have at- 
tacked fo kigh blood—It doth me, though 
it difcolours the complexionof my greatncfs to 
acknowledge it. Skak/p-are, 

11. Violent ; tempeftuous; loud. Applied 


to the wind. 
More bips in calms on a deceitful coaft, 
Or unfeen rocks, than in Aigh iterms are loft. 
Denham. 
Spiders eannot weave their nets ina Aigh wind. 
Duppa. 
At length the winds are rais’d, the ftorm blows 
high: 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. diddifen. 
12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovern- 


able. 

Not only tea‘s 
Rain’d attheir eyes, but high winds worfe within, 
Regan to rife; žig% pathons, anger, 
Mifirutt, fufpicion, difcord, hate, hook fore 
Tincir inward Rate of mind, Al dton 


Milten. }, 
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Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment 
fhow, 
Or exercife their foite in human woe? Dryden, 
13. Full; complete: applied to time; 
now vied only in curfory {peech. 

High time now "gan it wax for Una fairs 
To think of thofe ner captive parents dear. 

Fairy Queen, 

Sweet wartiour, whgn fhall I have peace with 
rou? 

High RA it is this war now ended were. Spenjer. 

It was Àigh time to co fo, for it was now cere 
tain that forces were already upon their march to- 
wards tne weft. Clarendon. 

It was Aigh time for the lords to look about 
them. Clarendon. 

14. Raifed to any great degree: as, bigh 
pleafure ; kigh luxury; a sigh perform- 
ance ; a high colour. 

Solomon tiv'd at eafc, and full 
Of honour, wealth, Aigh fare. Milton. 

High (auces, and {pices are fetch’d from the 
Indies. Baker. 

15- Advancing in latitude from the line. 

Thcy ate forced te take their courfe either 4g% 

tothe north, or low to the fouth. sibbet. 

16. At the moft perfeé tate; in the me- 
ridian: as, by the fun it js igb noon: 
whence probably the foregoing expref- 
fion, igh time. 

It is yet Wgh day, neither is ittime that the 
cattle Mould be gati.ered. Gerefis. 

17. Far advanced into antiquity. 

The nominal obfe: vation of the feveral days of 
the week is very Aigh, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians, who named the fame according te 
the leven planets. Diown. 

18. Dear; exorbitant in price. 
If tney mult be good at fo Aigh arate, they 
know thcy maş be fafe at acheaper. Soara. 
19. Capital; great; oppofed to little : as, 
high treafon, in oppofition to petty. 
Hicu. n. f. High place; elevation; fup- 
riour region: only ufed with from and 
on. 
Which when the king of gods beheld from 
high 
He fizlid. : Dryden. 
On Hicu. adv. Aloft; above; into fupe- 
riour regions, 

Wice is the fronting gate, and raifed on high, 
Wirth adamantine columns threats the hy. Deyil. 

Hicu is much ufed in compofition with 

variety of meaning. 

2 d 
HiGu-erest. adj. Supremely happy. 

The good wl ich we enjoy from heav’n defcends; 
But that from us ought fhould afcend to heav’n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God Aigh-b/-f, or to incline his will, 


Hard to becliet may feem. Milton, 


Hi Gu-srowx. Swelled much with winds 
much inflated. 
I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that {wim on bladders, 
Thefe many fummiers on a fea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth: my high-dlowa- 
pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left mes 
Weary, and old with fervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ream, that muft for ever hide me. 
Shak[peare, 
Hi’cu-sorn. Cf noble estraion. 
Caft round your cyes 
Upon the Aigh-born beauties of the court ; 
There chufe fome worthy particr of your heart. 
Rowe. 


Hi'cu-surit. adi, 
1. OF lofty flruéture. 
I know him by his firide, 
The giant Hurapha of Gath; his lock 
Haughty as as his piley Aigh-dui/s and proud. 
ALites. 


H I G 
2. Covered with lofty buildings. 


In dreadful wars 
The Ag4-huilt elephant his cattle rears, 
Looks down on man below, and trikes the fars. 
Creech. 


WMicu-co’.ourep. Having a deep or 


glaring colour. 

A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a fcor- 
butic fever, with Arg4-co/oured urine, and {pots in 
the skin. Floyer. 

Higu-pvesi'Gnina. Having great fchemes. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 

His Aigh-difigning thoughts were hgur'd there. 
Dryden, 
Hi’cu-ero. Pampered. 

A favourite mule, Aigh-fed, and in the pride 
of Hefh and mettle, would ftill be bragging of 
his family. I? Ejirange. 

HiGn-FLA'MING. Throwing the flame 
to a great height. 

Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune flain, 
High-flaming, pleate the monarch of the main, 

Pope. 
Hicu-rit'er. n, f. One that carries his 
opinions to extravagance. 

She openly profeffeth herfclf to be a high-flier; 
and it is not improbable fhe may alfo be a papilt 
at heart. $ Swift. 

Hi'cuertown. adj. [high and fown, 
from fy. ] 
t. Elevated; proud. 
This {tiff neck'’d pride nor art nor force can 
Lend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. 
Denham, 
2. Turgid; extravagant. 
This fable is a Aigh-fsw2 hyperbole upon the 
miferics of marriage. L' Efirange. 
Hicu-rtyinc. Extravagant in claims 
or opinions. 
Clip the wings 
Of their Aizh-fying arbitrary kings. 
HiIGuH-HE‘APED. adj. 
1. Covered with high piles. 
The plenteous board éigh-Aeap’d with cates 
divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. 
Pope. 


Dryden. 


2. Raifed into high piles. 
l faw myfelf the vat unnumber'd ftore 
Of brafs, Aizhk-heap'd amidit the regal dome. 
Pope. 
Hicu-ng/erep. Having the heel of the 
fhoe much raifed. 
By thefe embruider’d high- heel d thoes, 
She hall be caughtas in a noofe. 
Hicu-xunc. Hung aloft. 
By the Aigh-hung tapers light, 
{ could difcern his cheeks were glowing red, 
Dryden. 
Proud or ardeut of 


Swf, t. 


HIGH-ME'TTLED. 
fpirit. 

He fails not in thefe to kcep a ftiff rein on a 
high-mettled Pegalus ; and takes care not to fur- 
feit here, as he has done on other heads, by an 
erroneous abundance. Garth. 

Hicu-minnep. Proud; arrogant. 
My breat I'll burit with framing of my 
courage, 
But I will chaliife this high-minded rumpet. 
Shak/peare 

Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, ane! 
thou andet by faith: be not Aigh-minded, hut 
fear. í Romans. 

Hrcn-rriNcirrLED. Extravagant in no- 
tions of politicks. 

This fcems to be the political creed of all the 
high-principleid weal have met with. Swift. 

Hicr-re'p. Deeply red. 

Oilof turpentjne, though clear as water, being 
digefted upem the purely white fugar of lead, has in 
a hort time afforded a Aigh-red tincture. Boyle. 


HIG 


Hicu-st ASoNED. Piquant to the palate. 
Be fparing allo uf falt in the feafoning of all 

his viétuals, and ufc him not tu dgh-feafoned 
wuicats. Locke. 


Hicu-sr’Guten. Always looking upward. 
Let Aigh-fightcd tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. Siiakfpeare. 


Hicu-sei'xirend. Bold; daring; infolent. 


Hicn-sto’MacHED. Obttinate; lofty. 
High-fiomach'd are they both, and full of ire ; 
In tage, deaf as the fea, haity as fire. Shak/p. 


Hica-ra’steo. Guiltful; piquant. 
Flattery ttill in fugar'd words betrays, 
And poifon in Aigh-tuffed meats conveys. Denh, 


Hicu-vi'cep. Enormoufly wicked. 
Be as a planctary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er tome A:gh-vic'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Shakfpeare. 


Hi'cu-wrouGut. Accurately finifheds 
nobly laboured. 


Thou triumph’'it, vitor of the Aigh-wrought 
day, 
And the pleas’d dame, foft fmiling, lead’ ft away. 
Pope. 
Hi'Guianp. n. f: [high and Jand.] Moun- 
tainous region. 
The wond'ring moon 
Beholds her brother's ttecds beneath her own; 
The highlands (moak'd, cleft by the piercing 
rays. Addifon. 
Ladies in the Aigh/ands of Scotland ufe this 
difcipline to their children in the midit of win- 
ter, and find that cold water does them no harm. 
Locke. 
HIGHLA'NDER. n. f. [from highland.) 


An inhabitant of mountains; moun- 
taireer. 
His cabinet council of Aighlanders, Addifon, 


Hi’cury. adv. [from high.] 

1. With elevation as to place and fituation ; 
aloft. 

2. In a great degree. 

Whatever expedients can allay thofe heats, 
which break us into different factions, cannot 
but be ufeful to the publick, and Aigh/y tend tu 
its fafety. addi fon. 

It cannot but be Aie4/y requifite for us tu en- 
liven our faith, by dwelling often on the fame 
confiderations. Atterbury, 

3. Proudly ; arrogantly ; ambitioufly. 
What thou wouldit Aighly, 
That thou wouldft holily ; wouldft not play falfe, 
And vet wouldit wrongly win. _ Shakypeare. 
4. With efteem ; with eftimation. 
Every man that is among you, not to think of 
himfelf more Aigh/y than he ought to think. 
Roamans. 
Hi'cumost. adj. [an irregular word.) 
Highelt ; topmoft. 
Now isthe fun upon the Aighmoff hill 
OF this day’s journey. Shak/peare. 
Hi'cuness. v. /. [from high.] 
1. Elevation above the furface; altitude; 
loftinefs. 
2. The title of princes; anciently of kings. 
Mott royal majetty, 
I crave no more than that your Aighne/s offer'd. 
Shakfpeare. 

How long in vain had nature ftriv’d to frame 
A perfect princefs, cre her Arghnefs came ? Waller, 

Beauty and greatnefs are eminently joined! in 
your royal highacfs. Dryden. 

3. Dignity of nature; fupremacy. 
Deftrudtion from God was a terror tome, and 
by reafon of his AigAnefs T could not endure. Jeb. 
Hroxut. (This is an imperfet verb, 
ufed only inthe preterit tenfe with a paf- 
five fignification; hazan, to cail, Saxon; 


heffeny to be called, German. ] 


Fel ‘ls 


t. Was named; was called. ’ 
The city of the great king Aighe it well, 
Wherein cternal peace and lappine’s doth dwell, 
Speafer, 
Within this homeftead liv'’d without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer; 
Sv hight her cock. Drydens Nun's Pref, 
2. It is fometimes ufed a3 a participle paff- 
ive; called; named. It is now obfoiete, 
except in burlefque writings. 
Among fl the reĝ a guod old woman was, 
High? mother Hubberd. Hubber2’s Tale, 
Hearn he Aighe. Pope, 
Hicuwa'rex. n. / [high and water.} 
The utmolt flow of the tide. 
They hive a way of draining lands that lie be. 
low the Aiyzequuter, and awe fumecthing above the 
low-water mark. 


Hicuwa’y. n. f. high and way.] 
1. Great road; public path. 
So few there be 
That chufe the narrow path, or feek the right: 
All keep tne broad Argh tue, and take deliynt 
With many rather for to go aitray. Fairy (Queen. 
Two inf{criptions give a great light to the hif- 

tories of Appius, who made the 4ygsway, and of 
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Fabius the diétator. Addison, 
Ent’ring on a broad highway, 

Where power and titles {cattcr’d lay, 

He ftrove tu pick up all he found. Swift. 


2. Figuratively a train of action, with ap- 
parent confequence. 

I could mention more trades we have loft, and 

are in the Aighway to lofe. Child on Trade, 


Hi'cuwaynan. n. f. [highway and man. } 
A robber that plunders on the publick 
roads. 

’Tis like the friendfhip of pickpockets and 
highwaymen, that obferve ftri€t juttice among 
thenmrfelves. Bentley, 

A remedy like that of giving my money to an 
highwayman, before he attempts tu take it by 
force, to prevent the fin of robbery. Swift, 


HI1'’GLAPER. 2. f. An herb. Atafworth. 


Hira’rRiTY. n. f. [hilaritas, Latin, ] Mer- 
riment; gayety. 

Averroes echtrained his Ailarity, and made no 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth, and was 
allowable in Cato; that is, a tober incalefcence 
for wine. Browr, 

Hirp, in Elrich’s grammar, is interpreted 
a lord or lady: fo Hdebert is a noble 
lord; Mathild, an heroick lady. Giton. 

Hi'toinc, n. f. [pild, Saxor, fignifies 
a lord: perhaps Żilding means originally 
a /ittle lord in contempt, for a man that 
has only the delicacy or had qualities of 
high rank: or aterm of reproach ab- 
breviated from dind:rling, degenerates 
Hughes? Spenser. | 

t. A forry, paltry, cowardly feliow. 

He was fome Aiding fellow, trat had ttel’n 
The horfe he rode on. Shakfpeare. 

If your lordthip find him nota Ailing, hold 
me no more in your refpedt. Shad [pesre. 

A bafe flavec, 
A hilling for a livery, a (quire’s cloth, Shukfp. 

2. It is ufed Itkewife for a mean woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench : 
Helén and Hero, Asidings and harlots. AYE mip. 

This idle tov, this Ai‘ ‘sg feorns my power, 
And (ets us all at nought. Rowe's June Saare. 


Hirr. n. / (hil, Saxon.} An elevation of 


ground lefs than a mountain. 
My theep are thoughts, which I both guide 
and derves 
Their pafture is fair 4/25 of fruitlefs love. Sidney, 
Jerufalem is featcd on two Au/lsy 
Of height unlike, and turned fide tv fide. Fivef. 
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Three fides are furce imbar’d with craggs and 
hills, 
The reft is cafy, (cant to rife efpy’d; 
dut mighty bulwarks fence the plainer part : 
So art helps nature, nature ftrengtheneth art. 
Fairfax. 
Whien our eye fome profpect would purfue, 
Defcending from a 4z//, looks round tu view. 
Granville. 
A fil is nothing but the neft of fome metal or 
mineral which, by a plaftick virtue, and the ef- 
cacy of fubterranean fires, converting the adja- 
cent earths into their fubitance, do increafe and 
gow. Cheyne. 


Hi'uLocx. 2. f [from dill} A little 
hji. 

Yet weigh this, alas! great is not great to the 

greater: 
Whar, judge ye, doth a Aleck Mhow by the lofty 
Olympus. Sidney. 

Somctime walking not unfeen, 

By licdge-row elms, on Acé/ocks green. Milton. 

This nrountain, and a few neighbouring Ail- 
lacks coat lie tcattered about the bottum of it, is 
the whole circuit of thefe dominions. Addifon. 

Hiriy. adj. [from 4://.] Full of hills; 
unequal in the furface. 

Towards the 4i/'y corners of Druina remain her 
vry yet aborigines, thrutt amongit an afflembly 
of mountains. Howl, 

Climbing tu a Ar/ly ftcep, 

He views his herds in vales afar, 

Lo! how the Norrick plains 
Rite 4:2’), with large piles of flaughter’d knights. 

Philips. 

Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining 
profpects, though a man would chufe to travel 
through a phain one. Addifon. 


Hirt. x. f [hilr, Saxon, from healpan, 
to. hold.J ‘Ihe handle of any thing, 
particularly of a fword. 

Now fits e«pectation in the air, 
And bices a fword trom àilt unto the point, 
Weta crowns imperial; crowns and coronets. 
Shak/peare. 


Dryden. 


Take thou the 27’, 
And when my face is cover’d as "ts now, 
Guide thou the fword, Shak{peare, 
Be his this (word, whofe blade of brals difplays 
A ruddy gleam; whofe Aiit, a fiver blaze. 
Pope’s Odyffey. 
HIM. {him, Saxon. } 
s. The oblique cafe of he. 
Mc he reftured unto my office, and Zim he 
hinged. Genefi,. 
a. llim was anciently ufed for ‘fin a neu- 
tral fenfe. 
Tire fubjunétive mood hath evermore fome 
coniunétion joined with ssm. tccidence. 
Yinsevr. pron, [Lim and f/f.) 
J. Inthe nominative the fame as he, only 
e more emphatical, and more exprefiive of 
individual per forality. 
lt was a {paring fpeccn ut the ancients to fay, 
what a trend is another himfelf; for that a friend 
bs far more than Ainfeif. Buren. 
With {hame remembers, while Aimfeif was one 
Of tue fame herd, Ainflf the fame had done. 
Deuhem 
2. It is added to a perfonal pronoun or 
noun, by way of emphatical difcrimin 
tion. 
He himfelf rctarned again. Julacs. 
God himf-/f is with us for our captain, = Ghron, 
2. In ancient authors it is ufed neutrally 
for itfelf. 
She is advane’d 
Above the clouds as high as heav'n Asn /ehf 
Shakfpeare. 
4. In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal 
fizutiication. 


David hid inf-'f in the field. Samuel, 


HIN 


5. Tt is fometimes not reciprocal. 


f perceive it was not altogether your brother's 
evil difpofition made him feck his death; but a 
provoking merit fet a work by a reproveable 
Ladnels in Aimfelf. Shak/[peare. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the 
noble difpofitions of humanity, as for one man to 
fce another fo much Aimfelf as to figh his griefs, 
and g-ean his pains, to fing his joys, and do and 
feel every thing by fymputiy. South. 

By Urmserr. Alone; unaccompanied. 

Ahab went one way by 4/n/zif, and Obadiah 

went another way by Aim/e/f. Kings. 


Hin. a. fi ine A meafure of liquids 


among Jews, containing about ten pints, 

Wirh the one lamb a tenth deal or flour, 
ming!ed with the fuurth part of an hin uf beaten 
oil. Exodus, 


HIND. adj. compar. hinder ; fuperl. bind- 
moft, {hyndan, Saxon.) Backward ; 
contrary in pofition to the face: as, bind 


legs. See Hinpen and HinnMosr. 
Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back 
fo far till its he2d comes to touch its And part, 
and fo with its armour gathers itich into a ball. 
Ray. 
The faz 

Hears his own fcet, and thinks they found 

like more, 

And fears his Aina legs will o*citake his fore. 

Pope. 
Hinp. n. f. (hinde, Saxon, from Ainnus, 
Latin. | 
t. ‘Vhethetoaftag ; the femaleof red deer. 
How he flew, with glancing dait amifs, 
A gentle 4nd, the whica the lovely boy 
Did tove as life. Fairy Queen. 
Can't thou mark when the Avads Co calve } 
Foo. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours ae 

Not though the brazcn-footed Arnd he few. Dryd. 
2. [hine, Saxon.) A fervant. 

A couple of Ford's knaves, his 4/nds, were 
called forth by their miflrets, to carry me in the 
name of foul cloaths to Datchet-lane. S4al/p. 
3. [hineman, Saxon.] A peafant; a 
boor ; a mean rultick. 

The Dutch, who came like grecdy Armds be- 

fore, 
To reap the harveft their ripe years did yicld, 

Now look like thofe, when rolling thunders 

roar, 
And fheets of lightning blaf the Randing field. 
Dryden. 

He cloath'd himfelf in coarte array, 

A lab’ ring Aind m thew. Dryden's Fables. 

Hiınper'rries. a. f. The fame as rafp- 

berries. in/worth, 

Zo HI'NDER. v. a. [hindytan, Saxon. } 

Yo obflruct ; to flop; to let ; to impede. 

Hindzr mz not, feeing the Lord hath prafpered 

my Way. Genefis. 

The whole world fhined with clear light, and 

none were /itadered in their labour. ifion. 

If the-alms were kindiered only by entreaty, the 

Linderer is not ted to reflitution, becaste en- 

treaty tock not liberty away from ihe giver. 

Tarlor’s Ril: of living holy. 

Solitude damps thought and wit; too much 
compary difipatcs and Aznders it from fixing. 

Temple 

What Aiaders younger brothers, being fathers 

of families, from having the fame right. Locke. 


To HYNDER. v. n. To rane ninderances ; 
to caufe impediment. 
You minimus of hindering knot-grafs made ! 
Shakfpeare. 
This obje&ion Aimders not but that the heroick 
alion of fume commander, cnterprifed for the 
chriftian caute, and executed happily, may be 
written, Drysent 
Finder. adj. [from hind. } That is in 


HIN 


a pofition’contrary to that of the face = 
oppofed to fore. 

Bears, fighting with any man, ftand upaj their 
hinder feet; and fo this did, being ready to give 
me a fhrewcl embrace ment. Sidacy. 

As the hinder fect of the horfe fuck tu tre 
mountain, while the bacy reared up in the airy 
the poet with great dificulty kept kinait frons 
fiiding off his back. oat 07, 

Hi'nperance. n. f. [from hinder.] Im- 
pediment; let; flop;  obftrudtion: - 
with cf, fometimes with fo, before the 
thing hindered ; with zo before the pers 
fon, 

Falfe opinions, touching the will of Gud to 
have things done, are wont to bring forth m'ghty 
and violent pradtifes againft the Armderances oF 
them, and thofe pradtifcs new epinions, more 
pernicious than the firt: yea, moh extremely 
fometimes oppofite to the fart. Hocker, 

They muft be in every chriftian church the 
fame, except merc impofhibility of fo having it 
he the Ainderance. Hooker. | 

What Arxdesance have they been to the knew- 
ledge of what is well done ? Dry .icn. 

Have we not plighted cach our holy oath, 

One foul fhould both infpire, and neither prove 
His felluw's Aiaderance in purfuit of love è Dryd. 

He muf conguer all thefe difhculties, and re- ~ 
move all thefe Ainderarecs out of the way thar” 
leads to juttice. sitter bury. 

Ilinoerrr. n.f. [from sinder.] He or 
that which hinders or ob“ructs. 

Brakes, great Auaderers of all plowing, grows 

May. 

Hi'xprerime. n. A [from Ling or hinder. Jz 
A paltry, worthlefs, degenerate animal, 

Ii'xpermost. ad. [This word feents ta. 
be leis proper than hindmof.] Hind- 
moft ; latt; in the rear. 

He put the handmaids aud their children forc- 
moft, and Vesh and her childien after, and. 
Ractel and Jofeph hinders fl, Gencfis. 


Like to an enter'd tide they aii ruh by, 
And leave you hindevmosi Shatfpeare: 


Hinpmost. adj. [hind and mofl.] The 


lait; thelag; that comes in the rear. 
Tis not lis wont to be the Alzdma7- many 
Whate’cr occaficn Keeps him from us now., 
Siatfprare’§ Henry wa, 
He met thee by the way, and (mote the Arid- 
mf? of thee, even all Uat.were feche behind. } 
peace: OSM Yo~ 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages Catt, 
The fettoof this, and ainda? Or the leit, 
A Isfing gametter. Dryien. 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts is Won 5 7 
So take the $indmæf, heil—he fluid, and run. 
Pex. 
Hines. n, f. [or kingie, from hangle ox 
bang. } - : 
1, Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 
At the gate 
Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate felf-open’d wide, 
On golden Ages turting. Aiii. 
Then from the Ainge iheir ftroxes the gates- 


divoice, 3 
And where the way they cannot find, trey force. 
De EE P 
Heav’n’s imperious queen fhet down tiam 
high; 
At her approach the brazen: inges fly, 
‘Fhe gates are forc’d. Drycken, 


2. The cardinal points of tke wortd, -caita 
wett, north, and fourh. 
If when the moon is in the Afage at caf, 
The larth breaks forward from its native rel? ; 
Full cighty years, it you two years abate, 
This flation gives. Greece’ s Mantliut. 
3. A governing rule or principe. 
The other Ainge of punifhiment mignt turn 
upon a uw, whereby all men, who did not may 


Biel 


By the age of five and twenty, fhould pey the 
third part of their revenue, Lemple. 
g. To beof the Hinges. To beina ilate 
of irregularity and diforder. 
The man’s pirit is out of order, and of the 
i; "gesi And tll that be put into is right frame, 
he will be perpetually dilquicted, Tillo: fon. 
Methinks we fland on ruins, nature thakes 
About us, and this univertal frame 
So loofe, that it but wants another pull 
To leap from off its hinges. Dryden. 
Jo Hinge. va. [ivomthe noun. } 
r. To turnih with hinges, 
" 3 
2+ To bend as a hinge. 
B: tnou a flatt’rer now, and singe toe knee, 
gAne cet his very breath, whom tiau'lt ublerve, 
Blow off thy cap. Sharks peare. 
To hiner. i | encore Trench, Skinner. | 
Yo bring to mind by a flight mention, 
or remote alluiion; to mention imper- 
fectly, 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to Arike, 
Jutt acne a fault, and hefitate diflike. Pope. 
In waking whilpsrs, and repeated dreams, 
To hint pure thought, and warn the favour”! toul. 


Lhamfor. 
Ta Hint at. To allude to; to touch 
flightly upon. 


Speaking of aAugufus’s actions, he Mill re- 
— members that agticustine ought to be fume way 
hinted at throughout the whole poem, | shidifoa. 
Flint. x /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Faint notice given to the mind; Te- 
- mote allufion ; diflant iniinuagion. 

Let hm Mr Riy obferve the Mit flirrings and 
IntiMaticns, the flt Arnts and whilpers cf good 
and evil, thar pafs in his heart, South. 

2. Suggeltion ; intimation, _ 
On this Aiat L fpake, 
She lov’d me for the dangers Lhad pat: S4akfp. 

Adtions are to tull.of circumftances, thar, as 
men oblerve lume parts rare than others, they 
take different Agnes, and put different Inter- 
pretations on lie mas stikli fon. 

Bir. 2. f [from hecpa, Saxon.] The 
Fruit of the brier or the dogrofe. 
Eiig Wps, and drinking wat’ry foam: 
Huiberd’s Tule. 
Why fhoufd you «ant > Behold, the earth hath 
roots ; 
The oaks bear mafts, the briars fcarlet /vps. 
S4ak/peare 
Years of itore of haws aad Aips do commonly 
p portend cold winters, Bucoz’s Natural ilyocy.. 
Hip. n. f [hypes Saxon, ] 
r The joint of the thigh. 

How now, which of your 4'ps has the mofi 
profound (ciatica ? Shukipeure. 

Hippocraies afirmeth ef the Scythians, that, 
whng continui! riding, they were generally, mo- 
leed watly the feiatica or Ap gout. Drown, 

2. The haunch ; the ficfh of the thigh. 
So thepherds ule 
To fet the fame mark ou the Ap 
Both of their found and rotten theeo. Hudibras, 

Againtt a Rump his tuiks the montter grinds, 

And ranch’'d nis ips with one continu’d wound. 

Dryden. 

2 To bave-on the Hip. [A low phrafe. ] 

To have an advantare over another. 

It feems to be taken from hunting, the 

hip or hannel of a deer being the part 
commonly feized by the dogs. 

If this poor bracn of Venice, whom I cherifh 
For his quick hunting, fiand the putting on, 


L'il have our Michael Camo on the dip. Suak/p. 
To Hir. v. a. [from the noun. } 
3. Ta fprain or fhoot the hip. 
His horfe was Aipp’d. Shabfpeare. 


2. Hir-nor. A cant word formed by the 
~ seduphtcation of bop. 


WIR 


Your diferent tales divide our pact’s erres; 
One fuvt the fock, t'otner the bufkin wears: 
Trus, While he ttrives to picale, he 's tore’d ro 

du ily 
Like Volicius Aip- kop in a finele boot. Comprers. 
Hie. iuen ERAAN exclamation, or calling 
toone; the fame asthe Latin eho, heus ! 


Ainfworth. 
Hir. ? adi. A corruption of /ypo- 
Hirerpisn. § chendriack. Ainfworth, 


PLiproce nraur. n. fi + [irmoxelaup® ; 
Ainpccentaurc, Vy.) A fabulous montter, 
half horfe, and half man. 

How are poctical Actions, haw are A/ppocen- 
paurs and chimeras te be imagined, which are 
things quite out of nature, and whereof we can 
have no notion è Dryden 

Hi'rrocnas. n. f- [bypocras, Fr. quays 
vizum Hippocratis.) A medicated wine. 

Sick and the well-fpie'd Aippocrajs, the wine, 
Walfiatl the bowl, with ancient ribbanes fine. 

King. 

lis’ppocrates” Skeve. n. f. A woollen 
bag, made by joming the two oppofite 
angles of a fquare piece of flannel, uted 
to itrain fyrups and decoctions for cla- 
rificatton, Quincy. 

Hirrocairr. n. fi (isr@ and stl; 

hitpogrize, French.) A winged horfe ; 

a being imaginea by Artoilo. 

He cavghi dim up, and without wing 
Of Aippozrif’, Loic tutuugh the air fublime. 


Milton. 
Hipro’rorsmus. nm. fe ` fixmes and 
wives.) Lhe river herfe. An ani- 


; mal found in the Nile. 
Hi'psuot. adie [hip and fhot.]  Sprained 
or diflocatea in the hip. 


Why do you go nodding and wagzling fo like 
a fool, as if you were Ai; /hot ; lays the goofe to 


the gefling. L’ i frangs 
Hi'pwort. n: f- [Lip and wort.j A plant. 
Auifworth, 


To HIRE. v. a. [hypan, Saxon. } 
1. To procure any thing for temporary 
ufe at a certain, price. 
His furdid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and 4:res the Jakes. Dryden's Fur. 


2. To engage a man in temporary fervice 
for wages. 
They weign filver in the balance, and Aire a 
goldimith, and he maketh it a god. Ufuiah. 
I cannot Ìrike at wietchned Kerns, whofe arms 
Are Air'd to beat their taves. Shak fpeare. 
3. To bribe. 
Themcetes frt, tis doubtful whether 4rd, 
Or (ə the Trojan dettiny requir’d, 
Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down. 
Dryiten. 
4. To engage for pay: with the recipro- 
cal word. 


They tbat were full, hired out themfelves for 
bread; and they that were hungry, ceated, 1 Sum. 


5, To let, todeta orka time at a certain 
price. This, to prevent ambiguity, has 
fometimes the particle out ¢ as, he hired 
out his houfe toltrangers. 

Hire. 2. f. [hyne, Saxon. ] 

1. Reward or recompence paid forthe ufe 
of any thing. 

2. Wages paid for fervtce. 

Great thanks and goodly meed to that good 
fire ; 
He thence departing gave for his pains Aire. 
Spen/cr. 
I have five hundied crowns, 
The thrifty dire I fav`d under your father, Shak/p. 


His 
LTisough Mitle was their dire, and licht thes 
g My š 
Yet fomewhat to their fhare de threw, Dr den. 
Atl arts and artilts Tneieus could com mant, 
Who tulu lor kire, ur wrought tor better fate: 
Ly ee 
Hirecine. n. f. [from dire. ] 
te One who ferves for wages. 

The hireling longs to fee the thades de{cend, 
That with the tedious day his tuil nught cnd, 
And he his pay receive. Sandy, 

In the framing of Hicro’s thip there were three 
hundred carpenters cinployed tur a ycar, bendes 
many other Avre/ings fur carriages. Wilkins. 

"Lis frequent here to tee a frecborn fon 
On the left nand of a rich Areling tun. Dryden. 

2. A mercenary ; a prollitute. 

Now the thades thy evening walk with bays, 

Nu Aircling the, no prottitute to prarfe. Pope. 
Hi’nevinc. adje Serving for hire; ve- 
nal; mercenary; doing what is done fos 
money. 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hircling mourners for bis funcral due, Dyd. 


Hi'rer. n. f. [from Lire. } 

t. One who ufes any thing paying a re- 
compence; one who employs others 
paying wages. éry 

2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
{mall horfes to let. 


Hirsu'te. adj. [hirfutus, Lat.] Rough ; 
rugged. 

Trere are bulbous, fibrous, and Airfute roots 3 
the Airfureis a middle tort, between the bulbous 
und fibrous; that, befides the putting forth fap 
upwards and downwards, putteth forth in round. 


Bacon's Natural Hijiory: 


His. pronoun pofefive. [hyy, Saxon.) 
te The mafculine poffeffive. Belonging 
to him that was before mentioned. 
England Ais approaches makes as fierce 
As waxrsto the fucking of a gulph. Shakfpeare. 
If much you note him, 
You halt offend him, and extend Ais patton. 
Shablpeare’s Macheth, 
Heav’n and yourtelf 
Had part in this fair maid; now heav’n hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heav’n keeps Ais part in eternal life. Shak/p, 
If our father carry authority with fuch difpos 
fition as he bears this halt fussender of Avs, it will 
but offend us. Shai jpeare. 
He that is nourifhed hy the acorns he picked 
up ander an oak in the wood, has apprupriated 
them to himifelf: nobody can deny but the 
nourifhment is Avs. Locke. 
Whene’er I toop, he cfers at a kifs 5 
Ana when my arms f retch, ke thretches Zi. 
, Addifon. 
2. It wasanciently ufed in a neutral fente, 


where we now fay is. 
Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Untx Ais ezit-beund root? Shutfpeare. 
Not the dreacful fpour, 
Shall dizy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In Ais defcent.  Shut{peare’s Treilus and Creffila. 
There ’s not the finalledt orb, which thou bc- 
hold’ft, 
But in 4/s motion like an angel tings, 
Still quiring tothe young-ey’d cherubims. S4aé/, 
This tule is not fo general, but that it ade 
mittethé:s exceptions. Curew’s Surv. of Cornwall. 
Opiim lofeth foime ef Ais poifoneus Quaiity if 
it bc vapoured out, mingled with (piritut wine, 
Racon, 
geg hes fometimes ufed asa fign of the 
genitive cafe : as, the man his ground, 
for the man’s giound, Vt is now rarely 
thus ufed, as its ufe procecded probably 
froma falfe opinion that the s formative 
of the genitive was Zis coutracied, 


HIS 


Where is this mankind row ? who lives toag? 
Fit to be made Methufalem ss page? Donne. 
By thy tond confort, hy thy father’s cares, 
By young Tclemactius Ais blooming years. Pope. 

4 It is fometimes ufcd in oppofition to 
this man’s. 

Were I king, 
1 frouldcut of the nobles for their lands, 
Defire Ais jewels, and this other's houfe. Sha*/p. 

5. Anciently before flf. 

Every of us, each for dis felr, laboured how 
to recover him. Sidney. 

To bliss. a a. (hifen, Dutch. ] 

1. To utter a noife like that of a ferpent 
and fome other animals. [Ít is remarka- 
ble, that this word cannot be pronounced 
without making the noife which it ûg- 
nifies. 

Yn the height of this bath to be thrown into 
the Thames and cooled glowing hot, in thar 


furge, like a horfefhoe; think of that; #ifing 

hot. l Shat fpeare. 
The merchants fhall 4//s at thee. Szehiel. 
See the furies arife; 

Sce the fnakes that they rear, 

How they v/s in their hair. Dryden. 


Againft the iced he threw 
His forceful (pear, which, 4ifing as it flew, 
e Piere’d through the yielding planks. Dryden. 
2. To condemn at a publick exhibition; 
which is fometimes done by Ai/fing. 
Men fhall purfuc with merited difgrace ! 
H:fs, clap their hands, and from his country 
chace. Sandys. 
ToHrss. ù. a. [hrpcean, Saxon. ] 
t. To condemn by hiffing ; to explode. 
Every one will Az/s him out to his difgrace. 
Ecclus 
She would fo thamcfully fail in the laf aé, 
that, inftead of a plaudite, fhe would deferve to 
be hiffed off the Rage. Merc. 
{ have feen many fuccefions of men, who 
have Moi themfelves into the world, fome 
bulting out upon the ftage with vat applaufe, 
and others Aijfed oF, and quitting it with dif- 
Sace: Dryden. 
Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which 
would be 4ifJed out of all the courts as ridiculous : 
Collier on Duelling. 
2. To procure hiffes cr difgrace. 
Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but fo difyrac’d a part, whofe iffue 
Will 4ifs me to my grave. Shat/p. Winter's Tale, 
What's the ncewelt gricf? 
—That of an hour’s age doth A//s the fpeaker, 
Each minute teems a new onc. Shuk/p, Macbeth. 
Hiss. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The voice of a ferpent, and of fome 
other animals. 
He A:fs for hift return’d, with forked tongue 
To forked tonguc. Mitton. 
2. Cenfure ; expreffion of contempt ufed 
in theatres. 
He heard 
/On all fides, from innumerable tongues, 
A difmal univerfal 4ifs, the found 
Of publick fcorn! Milton. 
Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no 
fears 
Of ::ffes, blows, or want, or lofs of ears. 
Hust. interj. [Of this word I know not 
the original : fome thought it a cor- 
ruption of hu/h, hufh it, bufbt, hif; but 
J have heard that it is an Irifh verb 
commanding filence.j An exclamation 
commanding filence. 
Mute filence 4:/f along ! 
*Lefs philomel will deign a fong, 
In her fweetett faddett plight, 
Smoothing the rugged hrow of night. Milton. 
llil, Ai, fays another that Roud by, away, 


Pope. 


HOIS 


doctor; for here °’s a whole pack of cis 
coming. Swift. 
HISTORIAN. n. A [2Aoricus, Lat. Lifo- 
rien, Fr.] A writer of facts and events ; 
a writer of hiltory. 
What thanks fufficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have I tu render thee, divine 
H: florian ! Milton. 
Our country, which has produced writers of 
the frit figure in every other kind of work, has 
been very barren in good hiforians. Aadifen, 
Not added ycars on years my tafk could clofe, 
The long 4 florian of ray country’s woes. Pope. 


HISTO’RICAL. 2 adj. [hijlori igue, Fr. 
Ripe oe RICK. 5 eal Latin. | 
. Containing or giving an account of 
"ER and events, 

Kecaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occafion of thefe teveral ad- 
ventures; for the method of a poct A:florical is 
not fuch as of an hiftoriographer. Spenfer. 

Inan Aifcrical relation we ufe terms that are 
mofi proper and beft known.  Burnet's Theory. 

Here riling bold the patriot’s honeft tace; 
There warriors frowning in Aiflorick bras. Pope. 

. Suitable or pertaining to hillory or 
narrative. 

With equal juftice and Asflorick carc, 

Their laws, their toils, ther arms with his com- 
pare. Prior, 
Histo’ricau.y. adv. [from hiforical. ] 
In the manner of hiftory; by way of 
narration. 

The gofpcls, which are weekly read, do all 
hiforical'y declare fomething which our Lord 
Jefus Chrift hinfelf either fpoke, did, or luf- 
tered in his own perfon. Hecker. 

When that which the word of God doth but 
deliver Aiflorically, we conítrue as if it were 
legally meant, and fo urge it further than we can 
prove it was intended, do we not add to the laws 
of God ? Hoxker. 

After his life has been rather invented than 
written, I fhall confider him Avforically as an 
author, with regard to thofe works he has left 
behind him. Pope's Effity on Homer. 

To HistoRriry, v. a, [from. hiflory.] 
To relate ; to record in hiltory. 
O, mule, hiflovify 
Her praife, whofe praife to learn your fill hath 
framed me. Sidney. 

The third age they term hiftoricon; that is, 
fuch wherein matters have heen more truly 
hiftorifted, and therefore may be believed. Brown. 

HisToRiO'GRAPHER. n. f. [srcgix and 
y2xpu; hiflortograche, French.) A 
hiltorian ; a writer of hiftory. 

The method of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as 
of an Aifforicgrapher, Spenfer. 

What poor idcas muft ftrangers conceive of 
perfons famous among us, Can they form 
their notions of them from the writings of thufe 
our Aijicriographers. Alili jn. 

I put the journals tnto a ftrong box, after the 
manner of the Aifforiographers ot {ome eaftern 
monarchs. Arbuthnct’s Hiftory of Frha Bull. 

HistorioGRapPuyy. a. f. [isceta and 
y22Q0.) The art or employment of a 
hiftorian. 

HISTORY. n. f [iscgix 5 hifloria, Jat. 
hiftotre, French. } 

1. A narration of events and faéts deliver- 
ed with dignity. 

Juftly Cæfar {corns the poet’s lays ; 
It is to 4ifiory he truils for praife. 

2. Narration; relation. 

The difory part lay within a little room. i y/eoman. 

What hiflerves of toil could 1 declare > 
But fill long-weary’d nature wants repair. Pope. 
. The knowledge of facts and events. 

Hiffory, fo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
bible, is neceflary to divines. Watts. 

I 


Pope. 


a 
History Piece. n. f A picture reprefeat: 


ing fome memorable event. 
His works refembic a large Aifory piece, where 
even the lefs important figuics have {ume con- 
venient place. Pope. 


HISYRIONICAL. ? adi. [from hiflrio, 

HISTRIO'NICK., ‘Latin; Aifirion, 
French.] Beñtting the tage; fuitable 
to a player; becoming a buffoon, 
theatrical, 

Hisrnio’nrcatry. advs [from hifrios 
nical.) Theatrically ; in the manner of 
a buffoon. 

To HILT. v. a. [from @us, Latin, Min- 
Jecw; from $itte Danilh, to throw a$ 
random, Junius, | 

1. To frike; to touch with a blow. 

When I firit faw her Iwas prefently ttricken ; 
and [, like a foulifh child, that when any thing 
Aits him will frike himfelf again upon it, would 
needs look again, as though L would perfuade 
minc eyes that they were deceived. Sidney. 

His confcience thall Ai? him in the teeth, and 


tel! him his fan and folly. South, 
2. To touch the mark ; not to mifs. 
Is he a guod that ever flics the light ? 
Or naked he, difguis’d tn all untruth ? 
If he be blind, how Aztreth he ta right? Sidney. 


So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and 
to Aft the mark with a fhaking hand. South. 


3. To attain; to reach; not to fail: 


ufed of tentative experiments. 
Were 1 but twenty-one, 
Your father’s image ts fo irt in you, 
His very air, that I thould call you brother, 
As [ did him. Skakjprare, 
Search every comment that your care can find, 
Some herc, fome there, may Ast the poet’s mind. 
Rofcommon, 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to 
hit the notes right, put it pait doubt that they 
have perception, “and retain ideas, and ule them 
for patterns. Locke, 
Here ’s an opportunity to fhew how great a 
bungler my author is in Aceting features. 
Atterbury, 
4. To fuit ; to be comformable to. 
Hail, inti melancholy ! 
Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 
To Ait the fenfe of numan fight. Milton. 
5. To ftrike; to catch by the right bait ; 
to touch properly. 
There you Ait him: St. 
charity excecdingly ; that argument never fails 
with him. Dryden, 


6. Zo Hit of. To ftrike out; to fix or 
determine luckily. 

What prince foever can Ait off this great 
fecret, need know no more cither for his own 
fafety, or that of the people he governs. Temple. 

7. To Wir out. To perform by ER 
luck. 

Having the found of ancient poets ringing in 
his cars, he mougat needs in finging Arf cut fome 
of their tunes. Spenfer, 


To Hit. v. n. 
t. To clath; to collide. 


If bodies be extenfiun alone, how can they 
move and Ait one againtt another? or what can 
make diflinct (urfaces in an uniform extention > 

Locke, 

Bones, tecth, and fhells, being fultained in the 
water with metallick corpufeles, and the faid 
corpufcles meeting with and 4A/etzaz upon thofe 
bodies, become conjoined with them, HM csdusard, 


2. To chance luckily; to fucceed by ac- 
cident ; not to mifs. 
Oft expectation fails, and moft oft there 
Where moft it promifes; and oft it Ars 
Where hope is coldeit and defpair moit «t 
Saipa 


Dominick toves 


HPT 


3. To fucceed; not to mifcarry. 

The experiment of binding of thoughts would 
be diveriifed, and you ure to note whether it 
arts for the molt part. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

But thou bring '{t valour too and wit, 

Two tnings that feldom fail to Ais. Hudibras. 

This may Ait, "tis more than barely pofible. 

Dryden 


Swift. 


All human race would fain be wits, 

And milhons mifs for one that Aces. 
4. To light on. 

There is a kind of conveying of effectual 
and imprinting pafages amongit compliments, 
which is of fingular ufe, if a man can Acé upon 
it. Bacon. 

You've Ait upon the very fring, which tonch'd, 
Echoes the found, and jars within my foul : 
There lies my grief. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

It is much, if men were from eternity, that 
they fhould not find out the way of writing 
fuoner: fure he was a fortunate man, who, 
after men had been eternally to dull as not to 
find it out, had the luck at hut to Ait upon it. 

Tillotfon, 

There ’s a jut medium betwixt eating too 
much and too little ; and this dame had Ait upon 
7t, when the matter was fo ordered that the hen 
brought her every day an cgg. L’ Fflrange. 

Nanc of them 4/¢ upon the art. atddifun 

There ’s but a true and a falfe prediction in 
any telling of fortune; and a man that never 
hits on the right fide, cannot be called a bad 
guefter, but muft mifs out of defign. Bentley. 

Hit. n. / [from the verb. ] 
1. A ttroke. 


Tne king hath laid, that in a dozen paffes 
between you and him, he fhall not excecd you 
three Arts. Shad/peare’s Hamlet. 

So he the fam'd Cilician fenecr prais’d 
And at each 4/¢ with wonder teem amaz’d 

Dryden. 
2. A chance; a fortuitous event. 

To fuppofe a watch, by the blind 477s of chance, 
to perform divernty of orderly motions, with- 
out the regulation of art, this were the morc 

asdunable abfurdity. Granvi'le. 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds 
but we thall judge wrong; and if we thould 
judge right, yet it is not properly ikill, but 
ahance; not a true judgment, but a lucky 4:¢. 

South. 

But with more lucky Air than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. Hudibras. 

The ffherman’s waiting, and the lucky Az/ it 
had in the conclufion, teils us, that honett en- 
deavuurs will not fail, L’ Ejirange. 

If cafual concourfe did the world compufe, 
And things and Airs fortuitous arole, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conitant order {pring ? 
Blackmore. 
3. A lucky chance. 

Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one 

hit ? Shakjpeare. 

Thefe Ars of words a true poet often finds, 

without fceking. Dryden. 

If at frit he minds his Ais, 

And drinks champaigne among the wits, 

Five deep he toaits the tow'ring laffes. Prior. 
Jo Hircu. v. n. [hregan, Saxon, or 

hocher, French. Skinncr.| To catch; 

to move by jerks. I know not where 

at is ufed but in the following paffage ; 

nor here know well what it means. 

Whoc’er offends at forme unlucky time 

* Slides ina verle, or Aetches in a thyme ; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 
To Ht'rcuer. v. a. [See HATCHEL., 
To beat or comb ftax or hemp. 
Hi'trcuer. n. f. [heckel, German.) The 
inftrument with which flax is beaten or 
combed. 


Irae. a. / [hySe, Saxon.] A {mall 


HIV 


haven to land wares out of veificls or 
boats: as Quecenhithe, and Lambhithe, 
now Lambeth, 


HITHER. adv. (hrSep, Saxon. ] 
te To this place from fome other. 
Cxfar, tempted with the fame . 
Of this fweet land, never conquered, 
And envying the Britons blazed name, 
O hideous hunger ot dominion! dither came. 


Spenfer. 
Men muft endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming Aither. 
Shakfpeare. 
Who brought me Aither 
Will bring me hencc, no other puide I feck. 
Milton. 


2. It is ufed in oppofition: hither and 
thithex, to this place and that. 
3. To this end; to this delign; to this 


refer exitum.) Not much ufed. 
Hcreupondependeti whatfoever difference there 
is between the ttates of faints in glory ; Aither we 
reter whatfuever belongeth unto the higheft pcr- 
fection of man, by way of fervice towards Gud. 
Hosker. 
Hither belong all thofe texts, which require of 
us that we ould not walk after the feth, Lut 
after the fprrit. Tillotfon. 


HituHer. adj. fuperl. Aithermof. Near- 
er; toward this part. 
Alter thefe, 
But onthe Ather fide, a ditterent foit, 
From. the high neighb’ring hills detcended. Mile 
An cternal auration may be shorter or longer 
upon the Airhcr end, namely that extreme where- 
in it is Anite, Hale. 


Hi'tHERMOsST. adj. [of hither, adv. | 
Neareft on this fide. 

Thar which is external can be extended toa 

greater extent at the A‘thenncfi extreme. Hate. 


Hi'THERTO. adv. [from hither. ] 
1. To thistime; yet. 
Hitherto l have only told the reader what 
ought not to be the fubjedt of a picture or of a 
poem. Dryden., 


2. In any time till now. 

More ample fpirit than Astherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous ancettrics 
Of my molt dreadful fuvereign I recount. 

Fuiry Queen. 
3. At every time till now, 

In this we are not their adverfaries, tho’ they 
in the other Avtherto have been ours. Hooter, 

Hithericy lords, what your commands im- 

pos’d 
J have perform’d, as reafon was, obeying. Afire. 
Hitherto the kept her love conceal’d, 
And with thofc graces ev’ry day beheld 
The graceful youth. Dryden. 

He could not have failed to add the oppofi- 
tion of ill fpirits to the good: this alone has //- 
therto been the practice of the moderns. Dryg 

Tw correct them, is a work that has Aitnerto 
been ailumed by the lea qualified hands. Swift, 


Hi'THERWARD. 
Hi THER WARDS, 
toward this place. 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only Aitherward. Shakfpeare’s Coriclanus 
The king himfelf in perfon hath fet forth, 
Or Aituerqwards intended {peedily.  Shuk/peare. 
A puiflant and mighty pow'r 
Is marching Aitherward in proud array. Shakfp. 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws Aitherward. Milton. 


HIVE. n. J. [hye, Saxon. ] 


adv. [hySenpeano, 
Sax.] ‘This way ; 


t. The habitation or artificial receptacle of 


bees, 


topick of argument: [huc, Latin. Huc, 


HOA 


So bees with (moke, aud doves with noifome 
Stench, 
Are from their Aives and houfes diiv'’n away. 
e Shat/peare, 
So wand’ ring bees would perith in the any 
Did not a jound, proportion’d to their ear, 
Appcafe their rage, invite them to the Arve. 
Walter, 
Rees have cach of them a hele in their Wiss; 
their honey is their own, and every bee mints 
her own concerns. Addie. 


2. The bees inhabiting a hive. 


The commons, like an angry Aive of bees 
That want their leader, {catter up and down. 


Shakfpecre, 


3. A company being together. 


What modern mafons cail a lodge, was by 
antiquity called a Arve of fecc mations; and 
therefore, when a diffention happens, the going 
off is to this day called (warming. Sics/t. 


Jo Hive. v. a. [fromthe noun. | 


1. To put into hives ; to harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxiord has been troublefurne 
to me: after his becs; my latter (warm isf{carcely 
worth diving. Dryden. 

When becs are fully fctrled, and the cluitcr it 
the biggett, Aive them. Mortimer’: Iufbandry, 

2. To contain, as in hives; to receive, 
as toa habitation. 

Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a morc fragrant paradtfe, 

He at Fuscara's tleeve arriv’d, 
Where all delicious fweets are Ait’h. Creaveland, 
To Hive. v. n. To take fhelter to- 
gether ; to refide collectively. 
Heiler ps by day 
More than the wild cat : drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with rim. Sha: ipeures 
in fummer we wander in a paradifaical (cent, 
among groves und gardens; but at this feafon 
we get inte warmer houles, and Afve together in 
citics. Pope's Letters, 


Hiver. n. f. [from bive.) One who 
puts bees in hives. 
Let the kiver drink a cup of good beer, and 
wath his hands and face therewith. Mortimer, 
Ho. interj. [eho! Latin.] A call; 
Hoa. a fudden exclamation to give 
notice of approach, or any thing elfe. 
What noife there, 49 ? Shak fpiure. 
Here dwells my father Jew: Aca,who 's with- 
in? Shallprare. 
Stand, 42! fpeak the word along. Shakjpeare. 
When I ciied aoa / 
Like buys, kings would jtart forth, and cry, 
Your will, Shat/peare, 
Ho, ko, come forti and flee. ZLethariah, 
Hs, {wain, what thepherd owns that ragged 


fheep ? Dryden, 
HOAR. adj. [han, Saxon.) 
1. White. 
A people, 
Whom Ireland fent from loughs and forrefts $ere. 
Fairfax, 


Ilands of blifs, all affaults 
Bathing, like thy acur clitts the loud fca wave. 
TAomfon. 
2. Gray with age. 
It govern’d was and guided evermore 
Through wifdom of a matron grave and oar. 
Spenfer. 
Now {warms the populace, a countlefs throng. 
Youth and Acar age, and man drives man along. 


Pope. 

3. White with froft. 

Hoar-Frost. n. f- [hoar and frof.] 
The congelations of dew in frofty 
mornings on the grafs. 

When the dew was gore up, behold upea 
the face of the wilderncfs there lay a fmat 
round thing, as {mail as the Acar-frof on the 
ground, Fredus. 

ln- Farenheit’a thermometer, at thaty-iwe 


Fl Oa. 


Geoeses, the water in the air begins to freege, | 
which is Known by žsar-j's 33 -Ar bu: wot. | 
BOARD. «2. f MoRo, Sax.) A ftore 
laid up in fecret;.a hidden flock; a 
trealure. 
1 have a venturous fairy, that fhall (eek 
“The (quirrel’s nard, and feich thee thence new 
nuts. Shukfprarc. 
They might have even ftarved, had it not 
been for this providential relerve, this sard, 
that was flowed in the ftrata underneath, and 
now fealonably difcloted. Wieodward. 


Ts Hoard. ven. ‘To make hoards; to 
lay up Rore. 
He fear’d netonce himfelf to be in need, 
Wor cad to Aserd for tuofe whom he did breed. 
Spenjer. 
Happy always was it for that fon, 
Whoic tather for his asardinz went to hell ? 
-Dsk fpeare. 
Tao HOARD. v. a. 
i. To lay in hoards; to hufband privily ; 
to ftare fecretly. 
Tie toarded plague of the gods requite your 
love > Shakjpeare. 
You kard not Fealth for your awn private ufc, 
But on the publick {pend the tich produce. 
Dryden 
You will bs unfuccefsful, if you give out of a 
great man, who js remarkable for his frugality 
for the publick, that he fquanders away the 
nation’s moncy ;, but you may fafely relate that 
he oars it. eIrbuth. drt of political Lying. 
A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget 
God, when itis 4sarded in our treafures, or Cun- 
fidered asa fafc, independent provilion laid up 


for many years. Rogers. 
>. It is fometimes enforced by the parti- 


cle up. 

I have jut occafion to complain of them, 
who, bacaufe thoy underftand Chaucer, would 
owd vim upes mifers do their grandam gold, 
only to look on it themfelves, and hinder others 
from making ufc of it. Dryden. 

The bafe wretch who hoards up ali he can, 

Ys prais'd and call’d a carctul thrifty man. Dryd. 


Ho'arner. n. f. (from hoard.) One 
that Rores up in fecret. 

Since commodities will be raifed, this al- 
tcration will be an adyantage to nobody but 
hoar ters of maney. Locke. 

Ho arzounn. a. fo [marralium, Lat.) 
a plant. 

Hearhound Was its leaves and flower cup 
covered very thick with a white hoarinchs 2 it is 
famous for the relief iz gives in moit aithmas, 
of whicha thick and vitcous matter is the caule ; 
buzi: is now lithe afed. Hiti. 

Wo'ariness. n. f. [from hoary.] The 
ftate of being whitith; the colour of 
old men’s hair. 


TYo'aRspNzess. 


hOB 
rn. f. [from 


Roughnefs of voice. 
The voice is fometimes intercluded by an 
hoarfenefs, or vifcous phlegm. Holter. 
Thad a voice in heav’n, ere fulph‘rous ftcams 
Had damp‘d it to a hourferefi, Dryden, 
The want of it in rhe wind-pipe occations 
hoarrens{s in the guller, and difficulty of twallow - 
ing. trbuthnot on Alimenis. 


Loarfe. 


HO’ARY. adj. (hap, hanuno, Saxon. 


See Hoar. | 


1. White; whith. 


Thus the retted on her arm reclin‘d, 
The foury willows waving with Che wind. 
l 7 TA on. 


2. White cr gray with age. 


A comely paimer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeft ycars, and hairs all hoary grey. Spenfer. 
Solyman, marvelling at the courage and 
majelty of the /ory old prince in his fu great 
extremity, difmilfed him, and fent him again 
into the city. Anollew Hifisry. 
Has then my “sary head deferv’d no better ? 
Rowe. 
Then in full age, and Avary holiarfs, 
Retire, great preacher, to thy promis’d blifs. 


rier 


$ White with frof. 


Tie fealuns alter; hoary headed frofs 
Fall in the freth lap of the crimiun roie, Saak/p. 


gosVlouldys monga rule 


There was brought out of the city into the 
camp very coarfe, sary, moulded bread. Asra. Yes 
To HO'BBLE. v.n. [to hop, to hepple, 
to hoblle. | 
1. To waik lamely or awkwardly upon 
one leg more than the other; to hitch ; 
to walk with unequal and encum- 
bered Reps. 
Tne friar was &-Lbl ng the fame way too. 
Dryden. 
Some perfons continued a kind of fobb/iag 
march on the bioken arches, but fell turough. 
-t.daijon. 
Was he ever able to walk without le2ding 
ftrings, without being cifcovered by Lis kobtiing ? 
Swift. 
2. To move roughly or unevenly, Feet 
being afcribed to verfes, whatever ts done 
with feet is likewife aferibed to them. 
Thofe ancient Romans had a fort of cxtem- 


pore poctry, or unruneable dobhliny veife, Dry. 


While you Pindarick truths renearfe, 
She Asi/es in alternate verie. 


even awkward gait. 


One of his heels is higher than the other, which 
gives him a £253/e in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. 


Ho'saier. n. f [from haobly.] 


Prior. | 


Hots se. ‘nsf af fromathe verb] ig 


For twenty 4obbl:rs armed, Irithmen fo called, 
Leenufe they ferved on hobbies, he prid tixpence 
a-piece per diem Davies. 

Wo Bsniinc iy. adv. [from hohble.} Clum- 
üy; awkwardly; with a halting gait. 
Hossy. n. A Thobereau, French, } 

1. A fpecies of hawk. f 

They have fuch a hovering pofi fon of the 
Valtoline, as an Ably hath over s lark. Bacu. 

The prople will chop like routs at an artincial 
Ay. and dare like darks under the awe of a printed 
Asbhy Ls range. 

Larks he dar’d to hun the 4o64y’s fight. 

Dryden 
2. [haspe, Gothick, a horfe; holin, Fr. 
a pacing horfe.} An kifi or Seottih 
liorfe ; a pacing horfe; a garran. See 
HoBBLER. 
3. A kick on which boys get ullride and 
ride, 


He grows a wolf, his Asarsvefs remains, 
Aad tne fame.rage in otner members reigns. 
Dryer. 
HOARSE. adi. (hay, Saxon; deer/ch, 
Dutch.) Having the voice rough, as 
with a cold ; having a rough found, 
Come, ‘at, fit, and a fong. 
Clap into 't roundly, witheet hawking or 
fpitting, or faving we are A2urfe. Shak fprurce. 
Toe raven himfelt is fea: Je, 
That croaks the fatal cntcance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. — Stac/peare’s Macbeth 
He fped kis Neps along the heurfe refounding 
fhorc. Dryden 
The Aock-dove only through the furc coors, 
Mournfuliy hoarfe. Tempon 


Ho’arsery. adv. [from hoarfe.} With 
a rcugh harfh voxe. 
The hounds at nearer diftance bourfelybay'd ; 
Tie hunter clufe purfu'd tue vifionary maid, 
Dryden. 


TAO ae 


Thefe -grave contenders about cpinfonative 
tiifles lok Lhe aged Socrates upon lis boy's 
ncdby horfe. Glanville. _ 

As young children, who are try’a in 
Go-carts, to kecp their Reps from Miding, 

When members knit, and legs grow Rronger, 
Make ufe of fuch machine no longer; 
But leap pro libitu, and Ccout 


On horic call’d 4255», or without. Prior. 
No #chiy horfe, with gorgeous top, 
Could with this red of Sid compaie. Swift. 


4. A ftupid fellow. 
I have Rudied cight or nine wife words to fpeak 

to you, Which thefe 4292y toites mufi rot Lear. 
Saatfpeare. 

HosGo'aiin, n. f> [according to Skin- 
ner, for rolgoclins, trom Rolin Gocdjel- 
loew, Hob being the nickname of Keodins 
but more probably, according to Wallis 
and Junius, hepgoblias empufe, becaule 
they do not move their teet: whence, 
fays Wallis, came the boys play of fox 
in the hole, the fox always hopping on 
one leg.] A frightful fairy. 

Faiics, black, grey, green and white, 
Attend your office and your quality : 
Crier Asdgoh/iny make the fairy .o-ycs. 

Bo'nit. af. 
little bombs. 
Ho'snati. n. f. (from boby and rail] 
A nail ufed in hoeing a hobby cr little 
horfe; a nail with a thick ftrong head. 

Stee’, if thou turn thine edge, I belvech Jove 

on my kaccs thou may'ti beturn'd into kotaaiis. 
Srakfpcare, 

We mall buy maidens as they buy Aobnui/s, by 

the hunered. Shas /peavre, 
Ho'nnarcen. adi. (fiom hodnai/,] Se 
with hobnails. g 

Would’ thou, friend, wa he€ two legs alone, 
Would'it thou, tarun the gentler, thefe ex pote 
Toa whole company of Aetwenld hoes? Seyd. 

Iio'sNos. This is probably corrupted 
fron habnab by a coarfe pronunciation. 
See Hapnas. 

His incenfemcnt at this moment is lo impla- 
carie, that fatisfaGion can te none, but pangs of 
death and (epulcie: hobres is hisword; giver, 
or take ‘t. Shati/parre. 

Hock. n. f. [the fame with bough. } The 
joint between the knee and the fetlock. 
To Hock. v.a. [fiom the noun.) 
difable in the hock. 
tlock. 


i S- [from Hockteim 
HO'CKAMORE. on the Mairc.]} Old 
firong Rhentth. 


Rettori! the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and cova wee; 
And merce ‘em Routly overcome 
With beenrack, toe¢anore and mum, Minditres, 
Wine becomes tharp, as dock, like vitri@ick 
acidity i Fleyer. 
Tf cvcer-raval Should heceme uspes fare, and 
as unfit ta bottle as old fteSanare, nix one bee fe 
hcad vi that and one of tart new cyder together, 


Statyp. 
A {mall mortar to fhoot 


T 


Viorica, 
| Ho'cx veer mf [keck and keré.) A 
plant; the fame with mallows. sinfiu. 
To Hutki Eun (from sek.) "To 
hamflring ; to cut the hoews about the 
kam or hough. Hannzer. 
HOCUS POCUS. [the original of this 
word is referred Dy Tilotfen to a forin 

of the Romi church, Junius Gerives 

it from bocce 1, Wellh, a cheat, and peke 

or focus, a bag, ingylers ufing a bag 

for conveyance. It is corrupted fron 
fome words that had cnce a meaning, 


To 


HOG 


and which perhaps cannot be difco- 
vered.] A juggle; a cheat. 
This gift of hocus pacufing, and of difguifing 
matters, is furprifing. L’ Ejirange. 
HOD. n. J. [Corrupted perhapssin con- 
tempt from hood, a hod being carried on 
the head.] A kind of trough in which 
a labourer carrics mortar to the mafons. 


A fork anda hook to be tampering in clay, 
A lath, hammer, trowel, a fof or a tray. Tuffer. 
Honce-ronce. a. f. [haché poche, boche- 
pot, quafi hachis en pot, Frenth.} A med- 

Jey of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our Enghfh tongue a galli- 

maufrey, ur 4vdge-podye of all other fpceches. 
Spenfer. 
Tt produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks 
make thei trichana and bouhourt, a certain 
kodge-podtee of tundry ingredients. Sandys. 


Honpre’rs at. (boaiernus, Latin. ) 
Of to-day. 

Ho'pman. n. f- [hod and man.] A la- 
bourer that carries mortar. 

Hoomanpon. n. f A fifth. 


Thole that caft their thell are the lobfter, the 
crab, the craw-fifh, and the Aocdmandod or dod- 


man. Bacen. 
Hor. n. f. [boue, French; houwe, Dutch. ] 
An intrument to cut up the earth, of 
which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 
They thould be thinned with a Zoe. Mortimer. 
To Hos. v. a. [houer, French; bouwen, 
Dutch.] To cut or dig witha hoe. 
They muft be continually kept with weeding 
and heeing, Mortimer. 
HOG. n. f. [hwch, Welth.] 
1. The general name of fwine. 
This will raife the price of 4ogs, if we grow all 
to be pork-eaters. Shat/peare. 
The žog that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the Jahours ot this lord of all. Pope. 
2. A caftrated boar. 
3. To bring Hocs to a fine market. To 
fail of one’s defign. 
You have brought your žogs to a fine market. 
Spefator 


4. Hog is ufed in Lincolnfhire for a fheep 
of a certain age, I think of two years. 
Skinner, 
Ho’ccore. a. f. [bog and cote.] A houfe 
for hogs; a hogfty. 
Out of a fmall hogcore fixty or cighty load of 
dung hath becn raifed. Mer timer. 
Ho'GGEREL. n. f. A two year old ewe. 
Minfworth. 
Hocn. n. f [otherwife written ho, how, 
or hough, from hoogh, Dutch.) A hill; 
ring ground; a cliff. Obfolete. 
That well can witnefs yct unto this day, 
The weftern hog, befprinkl’d with the gore 
Of mighty Goemot. Fairy Queen, 
Ho’currp. n. /. [hog and hypo, a keep- 
er.] A keeper of hogs. 
The terms dogherd and cowkceper are not to 


be uted in our poetry; but there are no hner 

words in the Greek. Biocme. 

Ho'ccisx. adj. [from hog.} Having 

the qualities of a hog; brutifh; greedy; 
fellith. 

Sufpicion Mifo had, for the Aoge//2 threwdnefs 

of her brain, and Mopfa, fora very unlikely ci- 


vy. Sidney. 
Ho'ccisuxy. adv. [from hoggi/b. ] 


Gree- 
dily ; felfifhly. 
Ho'cecisunrss. n. A [from hozgife.] 
Brutality; greedinels; feliihnefs. 


Vou. l. 


adj. 
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FH O'GSDEANS. 

Ho'cspreaD. œ (a.f Plants. 

HOo'GSMUSHROOMS. Ain/worth. 

Ho’GsFENNEL. 

Ho’csHean. n. f. [hog and head.) 

1. A meafure of liquids containing fixty- 
three gallons. l 

Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yiclded 
fix hundred urns of wine: according to this pro- 
portion, our acre fhould yield fifty-five hcg irads, 
and a little more. atrbuthnot, 

2. Any large barrel. 

Blow ttrungly with a pair of bellows into a 
hoy hcad, putting into it before that which you 
would have preferved; and in the inftant that 
you withdraw the Lellows, ttop the hole. Bacon. 

They flung up one of their largett Aog facads : 
I drank it-off; for it did not hold half a pint. 

Gulliver's Travels, 
Ho'csty. n. f. [hog and fly.] The place 
in which fwine are fut to be fed. 

The families of farmers live in filth and nafi- 
nefs, without a fhoe or flocking to their fect, or 
a noufe fo convenient as an Englith fog fiy. 

Swift. 
Ho'cwasu. n. f. [hog and wah.) The 
draff which is given to fwine. 


Your butler purloins your liquor, aud the 
brewer fells you Acgwa/h. Arbuthnot, 


Ho'iDEN. n.f. [hoeden, Welfh; femina 
levioris fame, Latin.] An ill-taught 
awkward country girl. 

To Ho'rpEN. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
romp indecently. 

Some of them would get a fcratch; but we 
always difcovered, upon examining, that they 
had been Asidening with the young apprentices. 

Swift. 

To Horse.) v. a. [haufer, French.] To 


To Hoist. § raife up on high. 
Tis the {port to have the enginecr Ao/f’ up 
with his own petar. Shak{peare’s Hamlet. 
Join you with mc; 
Well quickly Aoi} duke Humphrey from his 
feat. Shak/peare. 
Horfe fail, and fiv; 
And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman. 
Auria had hosfed fail, and was on his way to- 
ward the bav of Naupactus. Knolles’ History. 
They loofed the rudcdcr-bands, and herfed up 
the mainfail to the wind, and made toward thore. 
Ats, 
That man which prizeth virtuc for itfelf, and 
cannot endure to Aoife and ftrike his fails, as the 
divers natures of calms and ftorms requirc, muft 
cut his fails of mean length and breadth, and con- 
tent himfclf with a flow and fure navigation, 
Raleigh, 
What made Abfalom kick at all the kindnefles 
of his fathcr, but becaufe his ambition would 
needs be fingering the (ceptrey and dcifing him 
into his father’s throne? South. 
Wee thought for Greece 
Tie fails werc hovied, and our fears rcleafe. 
Dryden's sEneid. 
They 40/7 him on the bier, and deal the dole, 
And there ’s an end. Dryden's Perfus. 
What hafte the made to hai her purple fails! 
And to appear magnificent in flight, 
Drew half our fireneth away. Dryden, 
Their navy {warms upon the coa(ts: they cry 
To ko:f? their anchors; but the gods deny. Dryd. 
Seize him, take, dof him up, break off his 
hold, 
And tofs him headlong from the temple% wall. 
Seuthers, 
If ’twas an ifland where they found the thells, 
they {traightways concluded that the whole itland 
lay originally at the bottom of the fea, and that 
it was hoijled up hy fome vapour from tu neath. 
Woadward’s Natura! Hiflory 


Yorn, in the old gloffaries, is mentioned 
in the fame fenfe with wold, i.e. a go- 
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vernour or chief officers but in fome 
other places for love, as oldie, lovely. 
Gibfon’s Camden. 
To HOLD, v. a. preter. heid; part. pal. 
held or holden, { haldan, Guthick; hal- 
pan, Saxon; henden, Dutch. } 
t. To grafp in the hand; to gripe; to 
clutch. 
Lift up the lad, žo/d him in thy hand. Genefrr. 
France, thou may'tt held a ferpent Ly the 
tongue, 
A fafting tyger fafer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace tnat hand which thou co’ 


kold. Shuhfp-are. 
2. Tokeep; to retain; to gripe faft; not 
to let go. 


Too late it was for fatyr to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her again; 
In vain he fecks, that having cannor fod. 
Parry Qu een. 
Prove all things: Aold faft that which is gond. 
2 Leeffalonians, 
. To conne&; to keep from feparation. 
The loops keld one curtain to another, Exodus. 


. To maintain as an opinion, 
Thou haf there them that a/d the dofrine of 


Balaain. Revsiation, 
. To confider ; to regard. 

I asa ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this for ever. Shak fprare, 


6. To think of; to jucge with regard to 
raife or blame. 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His budy for a girl that loves him not. Séut/p. 
Onc amongft the faircft of Grecce, 
That Aolds his honour higher than his eafe. Skak. 
This makes thee bleifed peace fo light to kurap 
Like fummer’s flies that fcar not winter's cold. 
Fair fav. 
Field fuch in reputation. Phiiippiuns, 
He would make us amends, and fpcnd toms 
time with us, if we Ac/d his company and con- 
ference agreeable, Bacon, 
As Chaucer is the father of Englith poetry, fo 
I Zoid bim in the fame degree of vencration as 
the Grecians Ac/d Homer, or the Romans Virgil. 
Dryden, 
Ye Latian dames, if any licre 


Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear? Dryd. 


wE To receive, and keep in a vefiel. 
She tempers dulcet creams, nor thete to Arid 

Wants her fit veficls pure. Nitlton. 

$. To contain; to receive into its capa- 
city: as, a hoghead Aolds fixty-three 
gallons; the fack is too little to 4c/d the 
grain. 

g. To keep; not to fpill. 

Broken cifterns that can eld no water. 
to. To keep; to hinder from efcape. 
For this infernal pit fhall never ‘ord 

Celeftial {pirits in bondage. 
11, To keep from fpoil ; to defend. 
With what arms 
We mean to 4o/d what anciently we claim 
Of empire. Afilten, 
12. Tokeep from lofs. 
Mian Mould better 40/7 his place 
By wifdom. 
t2. Tohave any ftation. 
The ftar bids the thepherd fold; 
Now the top of heav’n doth Ze/d, Milton. 
And now the ftrand, and now the plain they 
Feld; 
Thcir ardent eyes with bloody ftreaks were fill’d. 
Dryden, 
Obferve the youth who frit appears in fight, 
And holds the neareft taton to the light. Dry, 
r4. To poffels ; to have. 
Holding Corioliin the rame of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the Icath, 
To let hum flip at will. Shakfpeare, 


Jer. 


Atritos, 


Milton. 


Fle Lae 


Thecaftle, olden by a ganifon of Germans, 

he commanded to be beficged. Knolles’ Hif. 

sffuredly it is more thame for a man to lote 

that which he 4s/d:74, than to tail in getting that 

wich ne vever had. Hayward. 
rs. To poffefs in {ubordination. 

He was willing to vicld himic!f unto Selyman 
as nis vailal. and of iim to Zofi his feigniory tor 
a early tribute. Kao’his, 

Tue terms tuo hard by which 1 was to As/é 
The good. Milton, 

16. To iufpend ; to refrain. 

Men ia the midit cf theirow: Llood, and fo 
furios fy affailed, žel their hands, contrary to t 
Jaws of nature and necefity. Bacon. 

Deata! what doit! O hold thy blow ! 
Wiatthou do ‘t,tnou do’it not know. Cra iz. 

r”. To op; to reftrain. 
-We canat fo/@ martality’s rong kand. Sak. 

Feil, banning hag! inchantrefs, 4o/d thy congue. 

Shalfp-are, 
When ftraight the people, by no force com- 
pell’d, 
Nor longer from their inclination Ae/dZ, 
Break forth at once. Faller, 

Unlefs thou find occafion, hold thy tongue; 

Thy {clf or others, carelefs talk may wrong. 
Denham. 
Fold your laughter, then divert your fellow- 
fervants. Swiyt. 
178. To fix to any condition. 
His gracious promile you might, 
As caufe had call’d you up, have Ae/d hin to. 
Shakfpeare. 
19. To keep ; to fave. 

Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held {from falling with fo weak a wiad, 

That it will quickly diop: my day is dim. Sjak. 
20. Toconfine toa certain ftate. 

The Moft Hign: then thewed figns for them, 
and “eld Rill the flood, ’tll they were piffled 
over. 2 Efdras. 

21. To detain; to keep in confinement 
or fubjection. 

Him God hath raifed up, having loofed the 
pains of death, becaufe ii was not poffible that he 
fhould be holden of it. <idis 

22. To retain; to continue. 
Thefe reafons mov’d her ftar-like hufband’s 
heart; 
But fill he eld his purpofe to depart. 
23. To practife with continuance. 
Night 
And chaos, anceftors of nature, Zeid 
Eternal anarchy. 
24. Not to intermit. 

Seed-time and harveft, heat and hoary frof, 
Shall fond their courfe. Milton, 

ye ee folemnize; to celebrate. 

The qucen tbis dav here Aolds her parliament, 
Fut little thinks we thall be of her council. 

Shakfpeare. 
He Acid a feaf in bis houfe, like the featt of 
a king. t Samuel, 
26. To conferve; not to infringe. 
Her hufdand head it, and Ae/d his peace. 
Numbers, 

Che faid, and keld her peace: /ÆEncas went, 

Unknowing whom the facred fybil meant. 
Dryden, 
27. To manage; to handle intellectually. 

Come in their difcourfe defire rather commen- 
@ation of wit, in being able to Aol? all argu- 

ments, than of judgment in dilcerning whatis true. 
Bacon, 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


28. To maintain. 
Whereupon they 2lfo made engines againft their 
engines, and Acid them battie a long feafon. 
I Mac, 
29. To carry on conjunétively. 
“ The pharifces keld a council againft him. 
Matthew. 
A while difcourfe they ol.l. Aliiten, 


30. To profecute ; to continue. 


200, cot Hot Diin: 


34. To Honp qm. 


35. Zo Horn of. To keep ata diftance. 


36. To Horn on. 


37. To Horn out. To extend; to itretch 


38. To Horn out, To offer; to propofe. 


39. To Hord owt. 


40. 


41. To HoLd up. 
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He came to the land's end, where he holding 
his courte towards the weft, did at length peace- 
ably pafs through the firaits. Abbor. 


31. To Horb forth. To offer to exhibit; 
to propofe. 

Chriftianity came into the world with the 
greateft fimplicity of thought and language, as 
well as hfe and manners, Achdling forth nothing 
but picty, charity, and humility, with the belief 
of the Mcihlah and of his kingdom. Temple. 

Obicive the conneétion of ideas in the propo- 
fitions, which books kold forth and pretend to 
teach as truths. Locke. 

My account is fo far from interfering with 
Moles, that it folds forth a natural inscrpretation 
of his tente. oodward, 


2. Jo Houp forth. To protend; to 
put forward to view. 
How joyful and pleafant a thing is it to have 
alight Aedd us forth from heaven to direct our 
{teps! Cheyne. 
To reftrain; to go- 
vern by the bridle. 
I have lately fold my nag, and loneftiy told 
- his greateft fault, which is, that ne became fush 
a lover of libcity, that I could fcurce held him sn. 
Swift. 
To reftrain in general. 
Thefe men's haftinefs the warier fort of you 
doth not commend; ye with they had Ae/d them- 
felves longer ‘x, and not fo dangeroufly flown 
abroad. Hooker. 


Although ’tis ft that Calo have his place; 
Yet if you plea(e to hefd vim off a while, + 
You fhall by that perceive him. Shakfpeare. 

The object of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil 
of the cye dircétly without any interception; 
whereas the cave of the ear doth old off the 
found alittle from the organ. Bacon. 

I am the better acquainted with you for ab- 
fence, as men are with themfelves for affliction: 
abience does but Ao/d off a friend, to make a 
friend, to make one fec him truly. Pepe. 


To continue; to pro- 


tract; to puth forward. 
They took Barbaroffa, 4o/ding on his courfe to 
Africk,who brought great tear upon the country. 
Knolles? Hiflory. 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due, 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and 
hold it on. Saunders fon, 


forth. 
The king held out to Efther the golden feeptre 
that was in his hand. Efiher. 


Fortune olds vut thefe to you, as rewards. 
: Ben Fonfon. 
To continue to do 


or fuffer. 
He cannot long Avid out thefe pangs, 
Th? inceflant care and labour of his mind. 
Shakf{peare. 


To Horn up, To raife aloft. 

I thould remember him: dues he not hold up 

his head, as it were, and ftrut in his gait? Shakf. 
The hand of the Almighty vifibly Ae/d up, and 

prepared to take vengeance. Locke. 


To fuftain; to fup- 


port by infleence or contrivance. 
Tiere is no iman at once either excellently good 
or extremely cvil, but grows either as he Aolls 
himfelf wp in vituc, or lets himfeclf flide ta vi- 
cioufnefs. Sidney. 
It followeth, that all which they do tn this fort 
procecdetn originally from fome fuch agent as 
knoweth, appointeth, Adeth up, and aduilly 
frameth the fanic. Hocker. 
The time miforder’d doth in common fentc 
Crowd us, and crufh us to this munftrous form, 
To hold owr falety upe Shakfpcare. 


42. To keep from felling; 
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And fo fuccefs of miichicf fhalt be borney 
And heir from heir thall /o/d his quarrel up. 
Suatipcare. 
Thofe princes have kel! up their fuvereignty 
bet, which have been fparing in thole giants. 
d Davies on Ireland. 
Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial, 
But fold him up in life, and cheer his foul 
With the fainYglimme:tny of a doubtrul nope. 
Vdaafon's Cata. 
g; materially. 
We have often made one confiderab!y thick 
piece of marble take and fs/d«p another, having 
purputely caufed their dat fuctaces to be carefully 
ground and puithed. Boyle. 


To Hop. v. n. i 
1. To and; to be right; to be without 


exception. 

To fay that fimply an argument, taken from 
man’s authority, doth 46/dno way, neither afi - 
matively nor negatively, is hard. Hooker. 

This Av/:lett not in the fea-coafts. Bacon. 

The laiting of plants is moft in thofe that are 
Jargeit or body ; as cak, elm, and chefnut, and 
this Aclderh in trees; but in herbs it 1s often cou- 
trary. Bacon, 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
difcords, and when the holinefs of the profeffors 
of ichgion is decayed, and full of fcandal, and 
withal the times be ftupid, ignorant, and barba- 
rous, you may doubt the fpringing up of a new 
fcét; af then alfo there fhould arife any extrava- 
gant and ftrange (pirit, to make himfelf atuhor 
thereof; all which puints 4e/dd when Mahomed 
publifhed his law. Bacon, 

Nothing can Le of greater ufe and defence to 
the mind than the difcovering of the colours of 
good and cvil, fhewing in what cafes they hold, 
and in what they deceive. Bacen. 

Where outward force conftrains, the fentence 

holds ; J . 
But who conftrains me? Milton. 

None of his folutions will žold by mere me- 
chanicks. 

Tiis unfeen agitation of the minute parts will 
hold in light and fpirituous liquors. Evyle, 

The drift of this figure olds good in all che 
parts of the creation. L’ Ejirange. 

The reafons given by them againft the worthip 
of images, will equally 2o// againft the worbhip 
of images amongft chriftians. Stillingfleet. 

It Acids in all operative principles whatfuever, 
but efpecialiy in fuch as sciate to morality; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go back- 
ward. South, 

The proverb holds, that to be wife and love, 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden. 

As if th’ experiment were mace to hold 
For bafe production, and reject the gold. Dryden. 

This remark, I muit acknowledge, is not fo 
proper for the colouring as the defiga; but it will 
hold for both. Dryden, 

Our author offers no reafon; and when any 
body docs, we hall fec whether it will Ae/d or 
no. Locke. 
The rule 4o/ds in land as well as a!l other com- 
moditics. Lecke. 

This fecms to 4old in moft cafes, Adeifon. 

The analogy Žol!s good, and precifely keeps to 
the fame properties in the planets and conicts. 

Cheyne. 

Sanctosius’s experiment of perfpiration, being 
to the other fecretion as five tu three, does not 
haldin this country, except in the huttedt time of 
fummcer. ABibuth. on Aiiments. 

In words, as fafhions, the fame rule will Aokd ; 
Alike fantaftick, if too new or old. Pops. 


2. To continue unbroken or unfubdued, 
Our force by land hath nobly Aeld.  Shukfpa 
ZAO laft; to endure. 
We fce, by the peciing of onions, what 2 
holding (ubftance the tkin is. Bacon, 
Never any man was yet focld, 
But hop’d his life one winter more might Ao/d 
l Á hd Denhnn. 
4. To continue without variation, 


More.. 
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We our fato 
Yokl, 3s you yours, whilc our obedience holds. 
Milten, 
He did not Ao/d in this mind long. L'Efirange. 
5. To retrain, 

His dauntlefs heart would fain have Aël 

From weeping, but his eyes rcbell’d. Dryden, 
6. To ftand up for; to adhere. 

Through envy of the devil came death into 
the world, and they that do Aoid of his fice di 
find if. Wifdom. 

They mutt, if they A/d to their principics, 
agree that things had their production always as 
now they have. Hale. 

When Granada for your uncle Ae/d 
You was by us reftor’d, and he cxpell'd. Dryden. 

Numbers hold 
With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 
So vig'rous are his eyes, fuch rays they catt, 
So prominent his cagle’s beak is plac’d. Dryden. 
4. To be dependent on. 

Tue other two were great princes, though 
folding of him; men both of giant-like huge- 
nels and force. Sidney. 

The mother, if the houfe Ao//s of the lady, 
had rather, yea and will, have her fon cunning 
and bold. aYcham., 

The great barons had not only great numbers 
of knights; but even petty barons Ao/ding under 
them. Lemple. 

My crown is abfolute, and Aokds of none. Lyd. 


8. To derive right. 
Tis true, from force the nobleft title fprings ; 
Itheretore Ao/d from that which trit made kings. 
Dryden, 
. To maintain an opinion. 
Men 4o/d and profets without ever having ex- 
amined. Locke. 
10. Zo Horn forth. To harangue; to 
{peak in publick ; to fet forth publickly. 
A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, Aeld forth 
in the market-place. L` Ejfrange. 
ar. To Hornin. To reftrain one’s felt. 
l am full of the fury of tne Lord: I am weary 
with holding in. Jeremiah. 
a2. To Horn im. To continue in luck. 
A duke, playing at hazard, Ae/d in a great 
many hands together. Swift, 


13. Zo Horo of. To keep at a diflance 
without clofing with offers. 

Thefe are intereits important enough, and yet 
we mult be wooed to confider them; nay, that 
does not prevail neither, but with a perveife coy- 
nels we hold off. Decay 6f Piety. 

14. Jo Horn on. To continue; not to 


be interrupted. 

The trade ekl on for many years after the bi- 
Bhops became proteftants; and fome of their 
names arc ftill remembered with infamy, on ac- 
count uf chriching thcir families by fuch facri- 
legious alicnations. Swift 

15. To Horn on. To proceed. 

He held on, however, “till he was upon the 

very point of breaking. L’ Ejfirange. 
36. To Horn out. To laft; to endure. 

Before thofe dews that form inanna come upon 
trees in the valleys, they diffipate, and cannot 
hold out. Bacon, 

As there are mountebanks for the natural bo- 
dy, fu are there mountcbanks for the politick 
body; men thut perhaps have been lucky in two 
or three experiments, but want the grounds of 
{cicenee, and therefore cannot kold out. Bacon. 

Truth, fidelity, and juttice, are a fure way of 
thriving, and will Ao/d out, when all fraudulent 
arts and devices will fail. Tiiiotfen. 

By an catremeiy exa&t regimen a confuniptive 
petion may holil out for years, if the fymptoms 
are not violent. Arbuthnot. 

17. fo Horn out. Not to yield ; not to 


be fubdned, 

The great mafter went with his company toa 
place where the Spaniards, fore charged by 
Achimetes, had much ado to hold out, = Auclles. 
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You think it range a perfon, obfequious to 
thofe he loves, fhould Axu out fo long againtt 


importunity. Bay's 
Nor could the hardeft ir'n kold out 
Agaioft his blows, Madibras, 


I would.cry now, my eyes grow womanth ; 
But yet my heart Aedds out. Dry, Span. Fryar. 
The citadel of Milin has Acid out formerly, 
after the conquetl of the reit of the dutchy. 
Allifon on Italy, 
Pronounce your thoughts: are they Rill f:t 
To Achd it out, and fight it to the laft 2 
Or are your hearts fubdu’d at length, and wrought, 
By tine and ill fuccefs, to a fubmiffion ? shld: 
As to the Ashling out againtt fo many alteri- 
tions of ilate, it tomctimes procecds from prin- 
ciples. Collier on Pride. 


18. To Horn tegether. To be joined. 
Thofe old Gothick caftles made at feveral 
times, hold tezcther only, as it were, by rags and 
patches. Dryden. 


19. To Hord together. To remain in 
union, 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with 
all the world befides, muf keep faith among ft 
themifclves, or elle they cannot hold together. 

Locke. 
20. To Horn up. To fupport himfclf. 

All the wile fayings which piilofophers could 
muficr up, have helped only to fupport fome few 
ftout and obttinate minds, which, without the af- 
fiftance of philofophy, couid have Aell up pretty 
well of themfelves. Tillotfon. 


21. Zo Horn up. Not to be foul weather. 
Though nice and dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, itmay hold wp and clear. 1 Iudib. 


22. To Horo up. To continue the fame 
fpeed. 

When two ftart into the world together, the 
fuceefs of the fiift feems to prefs upon the repu- 
tation of the latter; for why could not he hold up ? 

Collier of Envy. 
23. To Horn with. To adhere to; to 
co-operate with. 

There is none that Acldeth with me in thefec 
things but Michacl. Daniel. 


Ho tp has the appearance of an interjec- 
tion; but is the imperative mood, For- 
bear; ftop; be fill. 

Hold, ho! licutenant—fir—Montano | Gentle- 
men, 

Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty ? 
The general {peaks to you—Aold, hold, for fhame! 
Shakfpeare. 

Hell, hold! are all thy empty wifhes fuch ! 

A good old woman wouid have faid as much. 
Dryden, 


Horn. a. f [from the verb. ] 

1. PRE act of wfeizings$ *gripes_tptalp ; 
feizure. It is ufed with great frequency, 
both literally and figuratively, both 
for mauualand intelleciual agency. The 
verbs with which it is oftenelt united, 
are take, lay, have. 

Thote bards delivered no certain truth of any 
thing; neither is there any certain kolt to be taken 
of any antiquity which is received by tradition. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

The wits of the mu!titude are fuch, that many 
things they cannot /ay Ac/d on at once. Hosker. 

Vezah put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and ‘cok Acid of it; for the oxen thook it. 2 Sum. 

Tiis is to give khim liberty and power: 
Rather thou thould ‘it Jay As/d upon him, fend him 
To deterv'd death, and a jut punithment. 


Ben FJonfon. 
Let but them 


Find courage to /ay Ault on this oceafiun. Aijiton. 

The devil hinstelf, when let lvofe upon Joh, 
could not tranfport that patient good man beyond 
his temper, or make him quit his 4e//. 


L? Ffirange. 
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Me feiz'd the thining bough with griping Aek 
And rent away with cafe the ling’'ring peld. 
lyd. 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one oppofite to thim berding 
backwards, and of greater flrennth than ang or 
them fingly, which we call the thumb, tu join 
with them f:verally or united, whereby ič is hited 
tu lay Acld of objedts of any fiz of quantity. 
Ray on the Creation, 
Yet then, from alkmy piicf, O Tod, 
Thy mercy fet me free, 
Whilft in tne confidence of pray’r, 


My foul scot Fold on thee. AAA for, 
We are ftvangely backward to lay keld of this 
fafs, this only method of cure, sttterbury. 


Hz kept his $al, 
Nor loft ‘till beauty was decay’d and old, 
And tove was by poffeMion pull’d and cold. 


as 
Granwilic, 


2, Something to be held; fupporr. 


If a man be upon an high place, without rails 
or gond kold, he is ready to fall. Bacon, 


3. Power of keeping. 


On your vigour now, 
My old of this new kingdom all depends. Milton, 


4. Catch; power of feizing. 


The law hath yet another Aot un you. Saak/p, 


5. Prifon; place of cuftady. 


They /ay him in fod, becaufe it was not dee 
clared what was to be done with him.  Heoker. 


The prifoner to his Ao/d retir’d. Dryden. 
They ruid hands on them, and put them in 
hold unto the next day. eli. 


6. Cuftody. 


King Richard, he is in the mighty 40/4 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakfpeare. 


7. Power; influence operating on the 


mind. 

Rural recreations abroad, and books at homey, 
are the innécent pleafures of a man who is carly 
wife; and give fortune no more c/d of him than 
of neceflity he muft. Dryides, 

Fear is that pation which hath the greatelt 
powcr over us, and hy which God ard his laws 
take the furet old of us. T:llot jon. 

Let it confit with an unbeliever’s intercit and 
fafety to wrong you, and then it will be impof= 
fible you can kave any Ald upon him, becaufe 
there is nothing left to give him acheck, or to put 
in the balance againit his profit. Swift, 


8. Horn of a fhip. All that part which 


lies between the keelfon and the lower 
deck. Harris. 
Now a fea into the Aoh? was got, 
Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. 
Dryden, 


9. A lurking place: as the hold of a wild 


bealt or deer. 


to. A fortified place; a fort; a fafe re- 


fidence. 
It was his policy to leave no 4s/d behind him; 
but make all plain and wate. Spenfer. 


Fheile fcparated themfelycs unto David,- into 
the ol! to the wildernefy, men of might. Chon. 
He fhall defroy the rong toti. Jeremiah. 


Ho'Lngr. n. f. [fiom hold. ] 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in 


his hand. 
The makers and folders of plows are wedded 
to their own particular way. Mortimer. 


2. A tenant; one that holds land under 


another. 

In times pat holdings were fo plentiful, and 
heiders to (carce, as well was the landlord, who 
could nut get one to be his tenant. Cerci. 


Horverrorntn. u. f. [hold and forth.] 


An haranguer; one who fpeaks in 
publick. 
Whence fome tub Je/dersforth have made 
In powd’ring tubs ibe richeft trade. MHudibras, 
He was confirmed in this opinion upon fecing 
the Zolder forti. Addifen 
Ga: M 
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Ho'nprast. n. f. [hold and faf.] Any 


thing which takes hold; a catch; a 
hook. 

The feveral teeth are furnifhed with Acldfa/is 
fuitable tothe ftrefs that they are put te. ay. 


Ho’tpinc. n. fA [from hold. } 
x. Tenure; farm. 

Halsings were fo plentiful, and holders fo 
fcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not 
ge: a tenant. Carew, 

2. Ít fometimes fignifies the burden or 


chorus of a fone. Hanmer. 
The Aching every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ftrong fides can volly. Shak/peare. 
Hore. n. f. [hol, Dutch ; hole, Saxon. ] 
1. A cavity narrow and long, either per- 
pendicular or horizontal. 
Tne earth hud not a 4ole to hide this deed. 
Shakfpeare. 

A loadfone is fo difpofed, that it thali draw 
unto it, ona reclined plane, a bullet of fteel, 
which, as it afcends near to the loadftone, may 
fall down through fome /ol/¢, and fo return to the 
place whence it began to meve. Wilkins, 

Tiere are the tops of the mountains, and under 
their roots in Ao/es and caverns the air is often dc- 
tained. Burnet, 

2. A perforation; a {mall interfticial va- 
cuity. 

Look upon linen that has fmall Ao/es in it: 
thole koies appear black, men are often deceived 
in taking Ac/es fur {pots of ink ; and painters, to 
reprefent Ae/es, make ule of black. Boyle. 

3. Acave; a hollow place. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightcns all the Aole. Skakf. 
4. A cell of an animal. 

A tortoife fpends all his days in a kole, with a 
houtfe upon his head. L’ Ejtrange. 

L have frighted ants with my fingers, and pur- 
fued them as far as another “c/e, ftopping all paf- 
{ages to thcir own neft, and it was natural for 
them to fly into the next kole. i Addi fon. 

g. A mean habitation. Hole ìs generally 
ufed, unlefs in fpeaking of manual 
works, with fome degree of diflike. 

When Alexander firft beineld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he Gid Jament: 

How :nuch more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little o/z, than I 

Who after empire, that vain quarry, Hy. Dryden, 
6. Some fubterfuge or fhift. Ainfworth. 
z. drm-hole. The cavity under the fhoulder. 

Tickling is moit in the foles, and under the 
arm-holes and fices. Bacon. 


Ho'tipam. a. fi [holy dame.) Blefled 
lady. Hanmer, 
By my Aolt:lum, here comes Catharine. Shal/. 
Ho'tiry. adv. {trom 4ely.] 
1. Pioufly ; with fanchity. 
Thou would’ {t be great, 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The iilnefs fhould attend it: whatthou would’ 
highly, 
That would’ trou wl:ily. 
2. Inviolably ; without breach. 
Friendthip, a rare thing in princes, more rare 
between princes, that fo 4Ao/i/y was oblerved to 
the laft of thofe two excclleat men. Sidney. 


Ho’nimess. z. f [from holy. } 
1, Sandtity; piety; religious goodnefs. 
Mbit docth befeem your kolinefs 
To feparate the hufband ard the wife.” Shak/p. 
Religion is rent by difcords, and the holinefs 


ef the profefforsis decayed, and full of feandal. 
Bacon. 


Shak/peare, 


Then in full age, and hoary dz/inefs, 
Retire, great teacher, to thy promifs’d blifs. 
Pricr. 
We fee prety and Aolize/s ridiculed as morofe 
fag lariucs, Koyers. 
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2. The ftate of being hallowed ; dedica- 


tion to religion. 


3. The title of the pope. 
I here appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole caufe ’fure his Aolinefs. Shak/. 
His 4olinefs has told fome Englith gentlemen, 
that thofe of our nation fhould have the privileges. 
Addifon on Jrzaly. 
Ho'txa. interj. (hola, French.) A word 
ufed in calling to any one at a diftance. 
Lift, hifi! I hear 
Some far off kolla break the filent air. Milton. 
To Ho'tva. v. n. [from the interjection. 
This word is now vitioufly written bolh 
by the beit authors: fometimes Aalloo. ] 
To cry out loudly. 
But I will find him when he lies aflcep, 
And in his ear PII Aal/a Mortimer! Shak/peare. 
What Aalloing and what ftir is this to-day. 
Siak/peare. 


Ho'LLAND. n. J Fine linen made in 
Holland. 


Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign'd 
For folded turbants Anch halland bear. Dryden. 


Ho'ttow. adj. [from hole. ] 


1. Excavated ; having a void {pace within ; f 


not folid. 
It is fortune’s ufe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with 4s/w cye and wrinkled brow 
Anage of poveity, Shaifp. Mecht. of Venice. 
Some fearch for 4cc/ow trees, and feil the 
woods. Dryden, 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he flamps the 
ground ; 
The Ac//iow tow’rs withclamours ring around. 
Dryden. 
2. Noify, like found reverberated from a 
cavity. 
The fouthern wind, 
Now by his ho//cw whiftling in the leaves, 
Foretcls a tempett. Shak/peare. 
Thence iffu’d fuch a blaft and follow toar, 
As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. 
s Dryden. 
3. Not faithful; not found; not what one 


appears. 
Who in want a allow friend doth trv, 
Direétly feafons him his enemy. Shuk/peare. 
Hollow church papitts are like the roots of 
nettles, which themf{clves iting not; but bear all 
the flinging leaves. Bacon, 
He feem'd 
But all was falfe and Aollew, 
Hoittrow. na f 
1, Cavity ; concavity. 

I’ ve heard mytelf\proclaim’d, d 
And by the happy 4edvow of a tree 
Efcap’d tne hunt. Shat/pearc’s King Lear, 

J fuppofe there is fome vault or AoZ/su-, or ifle, 
behind the wall, and fome paffage to it. Becon. 

Againit the harfe’s fide his fpear 
Ec throws, which trembles with enclofed fear ; 
Whilt erom the 49//ows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own. Denham, 

Himlelf, as inthe follow of his hand, 
Holding, obedient to his high command, 
Tne deep aoyfs, 

2. Cavern; den; hole, 
Who art thou,that lately did’ defcend 
Into this gaping Aollow of the earth? Shak/peare. 
Forefts grew 
Upon the barren Aol//cws, high o’eifhading 
The haunts of favage beatts, 
Sm Pit, 

A fine genius for gardening thought of form- 
ing fuch an unfightly Aellow. into fo uncommon 
and agiceable a fcene, 

4. Any opening or vacuity, 
He touched the o/l>w of his thigh. 
5. Paflage 5 canal. 


Milien, 


Prior, 


Prior. 


Genefis 


Adidifon. \ 
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The little fprings and rills sre eonveyed 
tnrough little channels into the main 4o//ow of the 
aqueduct, Addijon on ftaly, 

To Ho’ttow. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To make hollow; to excavate. 

Trees rudely ho//ow’'d, did tre waves fuftain, 

’Ere Mips in triumph plow'd the watry plain. 
Dry.ten, 

Multitudes were employed in the finking of 

wells, and the /c//cawing of trees. Speéharor. 


To Ho'trow. v. n. [This is written by 
negle& of etymology for olla. See 
Houzra.] To fhout; to hoot. 

This unfcen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will 4c//ow, rebel, tyrant, murderer.  Dryider:, 
I pafs for a difatteted perfon and a murderer, 
becaufe I do not hoot and 4o/low, and make a 
noife. dddijon. 
He with his hounds comes Ac//owing from tne 
{table, 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath 2 
table. Pepe. 

Ho'LLOWHEARTED. adi. [hollow and 
heart.) Dithonett; inlincere ; of prac- 
tice or fentiment differing from pro- 
feffion. 

What could be expected from him, but knotty 


and crooked Ashowhearted dealings ? Howel. 
The asilowacarred difatfected, 
And clofe malignants are deteéted. HMudióra:. 


Ho'rLowLy. adv. [from Lollow. ] 

1. With cavities. 

2. Untuaithfully ; infincerely ; difhoneftly. 

O carth bear witncfs, 
And crown what I profefs with kind event, 
If I {peak true; if Zo//ow/ly, invert 
W hat beft is boaded me, to mifchief ! 
You fhall arraign your contcience 

And try your penitence, if it he found, 
Or hovlow/ly put on. Shakfp. Meaf. for Meaf, 


Shak/p» 


Ho’.towness. a. /. [from follow.] 


t. Cavity; Rate of being hollow. 

If you throw a {tone or a dart, they give no 
found; no more do bullets, except they happen 
tu be a little hallowed in the cafting, which Aae 
lcwrefs penneth the air. Bacon, 

I have feen earth taken up by a ftrong wind, 
fo that there remained great empty Ao/sovwne/s in 
the place. Hakew: ll, 

An heap of fand or fine powder will futfer no 
hollownefs within them, though they be dry fube 
tances. Burnes 

2. Deceit; infincerity ; treachery. 

Thy voungelt daughter docs not tave thee leaf; 
Nor are thofe entpty-hearted, whofe low found 
Reverbs no auhwncfs, Shekfpeare’s Xing Lear, 

People, young and raw, and foft-natured, 
think it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon 
their own triendfhip a fure price of any man’s: 
but when experience thall have fhewn them the 
hardnefs of mof hetsy. tne wsllezenefs of others, 
and the bafenefs and ingratitude cf almouft all, 
they will then find that a friend is the gift of 
God, and that he only who made hearts can unite 


them. Souths 
Ho'LrowrooT. n. f. [hollow and roct. | 
A plant. Ainfworth, 


Ho'tiy. n. J. [holeyn, Saxon.] A tree. 
The leaves are fct about the edges with long, 
fharp, {tif prickles: the berries are {mal!, round, 
and generally of a red colour, containing four 
triangular ftriated feeds in each. Of this tree 
there are feveral fpecies; fome variegated in the 
leaves, fome with yellow berrics, and fome with 
white. Miller. 
Fairefl bloffoms drop with every blaf ; 
But the brown beauty will like zares laft. Guyo 
Some to the holly hedge 
Necfling repair, and to the thicket fome ; 
Sume io the rude protection of the thorn. 
Thomfon, 
‘Ho’tryuocr. n. / [holihec, Saxons 


commonly called 4c/ycak.] Rofemallow. 
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Jt is in every refpe& larger than the 
common mallow. Miller. 


Holyocks far excecd poppics for thcir durable- 
nels, and are very ornamental, Mortimer. 


Ho'uLyYR OSE. i n. f- Plants. Ainfw. 


HO'LLYTREE. 
Houme. n. f. 


1, Holme or howme, whether jointly or 
fingly, comes from the Saxon holme, 
a river iland; or if the place be not 
fuch, the fame word fignities alfo a hill, 
or mountain. Gibjon’s Camden. 

2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 

Under what tree did’tt thou take them compa- 
nying together? who antwercd, under a Aofm 
trec. Sufansah. 

The carver holme, the maple (cldom inward 

found. Speafer. 

Ho'cocaust. n. f. [ix and waive] A 
burnt facrifice ; a facrifice of which the 
whole was confumed by fire, and nothing 
retained by the offerer. 

[faac carried the wood for the facrifice, which 
being an Aolecau/f, or burut-offering, to be con- 
fumed unto afhes, we cannot well conceive a 
burthen for a boy. Brown, 

Let the eve behold no evil thing, and it is 
made a facrifice; let the tongue tpeak no fithy 
word, and it becomes an oblation ; let the hand 
do no unlawful ation, and you render it a holo- 
auf? Ray on the Creation. 

Eumenes cut a picce from every part of the vic- 
tim, and by this he made it an de/ocawf, or an 
entire facrifice. Drome. 

Ho'LrocrarnH. n. fa [ca® and 'ycapu.] 
This word is ufed in the Scottifh law 
to denote a deed written altogether by 
the granter’s own hand. 


Horr. The old pret. and part. paff. of help. 
His great love, harp as his (pur, hath Ac/p him 
To’s nome before us. Shak/peare. 
Ho’veen. The old participle paffive of help. 
Ina long trunk the found is ho/pen, though 
both the mouth and the ear be a handful fiom 
the trunk ; and fumewhut more holpen when the 
hearer is near, than when the fpeaker. Bacon. 
Ho'’cster. n. f. [heolptep, Saxon, a 
hiding-place.} A cafe for a horieman’s 
iftol. 

In’s rufty Aolfers put what meat 

Into his hole he cou’d not get. Butler. 
Ho rt, whether at the beginning or end- 
ing of the name of any place, fignifies 
. ‘that it is or hath been woody, from the 
Saxon holz, a wood; or fometimes 
pollibly from the Saxon hol, :. e. hol- 
low, efpecially when the name ends in 
tun or dun. Gibfon. 
HIO'LY. adj. [haliz, Saxon;  heyligh, 
Dutch; from hal, healthy, or in a itate 
of falvation. ] 
3. Good; pious; religions, 
Sce where his grace Rands ’tween two clergy- 
men ! 
And {ce a book of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a /o/y man. Shak/p. 
With joy he will cmbsace you; for he ’s ho- 
nourable, 
And, doubling that, mo% holy. Shak{peare. 
2. Hallowed; confecrated to divine ufe. 

State, Ao/y or unhallow’d, what of that? Shaf/. 

Bare was his hoary hcad; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, aud one his fceptre. 

Dryden, 
g. Pore; immaculate. 

Common fenfe eould tell them, that the good 
God could not be pleafcd with any thing cruel; 
nor the molt 4eiy God wath any thing filthy and 
wuclean, Souta. 
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4. Sacred. 


An cvil foul producing holy witnefe, 

Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek.  S3ukíp. 

Re has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car.  Shatf. Ane, && Cleep. 

Ho'ry-Guosr, n. f. [balig and zart, 
Saxon.) The third perfon of the ado- 
rable Trinity. 

If ttrength of perfuafion be the light which 
muft guide us, I afk, how fhall any one diitin- 
guifh the infpiratiuns of the Holyephof 2? Locke. 

Ho'ry-tTHURspay. ne A The day on 


which the afcenfion of our Saviour is 


commemorated, ten days before Whit- 
funtide. 


Ho'ty-week, n. fe The week before 


Eafter, in which the pafon of our Re- 
deemer 1s commemorated. 
Ho'typay. n. f. [holy and day.] 
1, The day of fome ecclefiattical feftival. 
2. Anniverfary featt. 
This victory was fo welcome unto the Perfiansy 


that in memorial thercof they kept that day as 
one of their fulemn Aoly-days for many years 


after. Anslles’ Hiflory 
Rome's kolidays you tell, as if a gucit 
With the old Romans you were went to featt. 


Waller. 


3. A day of gayety and joy. 
What, have I “{cap’d love-lctters in the Aoly- 

day time of my beauty, and am I now a fubje& 
for them ? 


4. A time that comes feldom. 


feldum exc:eiled. Dryden 
HOMAGE af. [ommage, French ; 


homagium, low Latin. | 


` 


1. Service paid and fealty profefled to a 
fovereign or fuperiour lord. 
Call my fovercign yours, 
And do him omage as obedient fubje&s. Shaif. 
The chiefs, in a folemn manner, did their 
homages, and made their oaths of fidelity to the 
earl marfhal., Davies. 
2. Obeifance; refpeét paid by external 
action. 
The gods great mother, when her heav'nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 
A tuft of daihes on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 
To this both knights and dames their homage 
made, 
And due oteifance to the daify paid. Dryden. 
Go, go, with żomage yon proud victors meet ! 
Go, lic hke dog beneath your matters’ feet. 
Dryden. 
To Ho’mace. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To reverence by external action; to 
pay honour to; to profefs fealty. 


Ho’macer. n. f. [hommager, Fr. from 


homage.} One who holds by homage 
of a fuperiour lord. 
Thou bluhet, Antony; and that blood of 
thine 
Is Cæfar’s homager. Shak fpeare. 
His fubjeéts, traytors, are received by the 
duke of Bretagne, his homager. Bacon. 


HOME. n. f. [ham, Saxon. ] 


1. His own houfe ; the private dwelling. 
I’m now from dome, and out of that provifion 
Which thall be needful for your entertainment. 
Shakfpeare. 
Something like Home that is not ome is to be 
dcfired; it is found in the houfe of a friend. 
Temple. 


Heme is the facred refuge of our life, 


Sccur’d frum all approaches but a wife. Dryden. 


When Hector went to fee . 
His virtuous wife, the tair Andromache, 
He found her not at deme; for he was gone. 


Dryden. 


Shukfpeare, 


Courage is but a Ac/y-duy Kind of virtue, to be 


HOM 


Thofe who have Aomes, when home they do tce 
pair, 
Toa lait lodging call their wand’ring friends. 
Dryden, 
2. His own country. 
How can tyrants fafely govern home, 
Unlefs abroad they purchafe great alliance ? 
Saul fpeare, 
Their determination i$ tu return to tec Anes, 
and to trouble you no mote. Srat pearce. 
With honour tu his vote lct Ti:efcus rice, 
With love to friend. Dryden, 
At home the hateful names of parties ceafc, 
And faétious fouls are weary’dinto peace. Dr) 2, 
They who pafs through a foreign country, 
towards their native avae, do not ufually give up 
themielves to the pleafures of the place. sitters, 


3. The place of conftant refidence. 
Flandria, by plenty made the asme of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles 
reflor’d. Pror, 
4. Home united toa fubftantive, fignifes 
domeftick, or of the fame country. 
Let the exportation of ome conimoditics be 
more in value than the importation of foreign. 
Bacan 
Home. adv. [from the noun. J 
1. To one’s own habitation. 
One of Adam’s children in the mountains 
lights on a glittering fubflance 5 Arme he carrics 
it to Adam, who nds it tu be nard, tu have a 
bright yellow colour, and exceeding great weight. 
Leste. 
2. To one’s own country. 


3. Clofe to one’s own breaft or affairs. 
He that encourages treafon lays the foundation 
of a dodtrine, that will come sme to himfelf. 


L’ Fjirange. 
This is a confideration that comes Acerte to our 
intercht. Aldifon. 


Thefe confiderations, propofed- in gencral 
terms, you will, by particular application, bring 
home to your own concern. uke. 


4. To the point defigned; to the utmoft ; 
clofely ; fully. 

Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or ne- 
ver to fhew them, but when thcy might pay 
home. Sidneys 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided budy.  S4at/peare’s Aing Lear, 

A loyal fir 
To him thou fullaw’ft: I will pay thy graces 
Home bothin word and deed. Skatyjpeare, 

Accufe him eme znd dome. Stalfpeare. 

Men of age object too much, adventure too 
little, and feldom drive Aufrue/s nome to the £l 
period; bat content themielves with a medio- 
crity of fuccefs. Bacon, 

That cometh up home to the bufinefs, and 
taketh off the objection clearly. Sunter fon, 

Break through the thick array 
Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon 
him. wtdétfon, 

He makes choice of fome piece of morality * 
and, in order to prefs this ome, he makes lcis 
ule of reafoning. Breome. 

I can only refer the reader tothe authors them- 
felves, who {peak very home to the point. 

strterbury, 


5. United to a fubflantive, it implies 
force and efficacy. 
Pouifon may be falfe; 
The home thruft of a friendly {word is fure. 
Dry der. 
I am forry to give him fuch dome thrutts ; for 
he lays him({clf fo open, and ufes fo little art to 
avuid them, thar I muft cither do nothing, cr 
expofe his weaknceis. Stillingfiest, 


Homeso’rn. adi. [home and Lorn. ] 


1. Native; natural. 


Though to he thus elemented, arm 
Thefe creatures fium Aumebers intcinfick harm, 
Worn, 
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2. Domeftick ; not foreign. 
Nunv’rous bands 
With Acmeborn lyes, or tales from forcign lands. 
Pope. 
Ho'mEBRED. adj. [Lome and bred.) 
1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, 
to draw him early into his chu:ch, before other 
competitors, omebred luts, or vicious cuftoms of 
the world, thould be able to pretend to him. 

Hammond, 
2. Not polished by travels plain; rude; 
artle(s; uncultivated. 

Only to me two 4¢mebred youths belong. 

Dryden. 
3. Domeftick ; not foreign. 

Burt if of danger, which hereby doth dwell 
Aad homebred evil, yo cefiro to hear, 
I can you tydings tell. 

This once happy hand, 
By Acmebred fury rent, long groan’d. 


HOo'™MEFELT. adj. [home and felt.) In- 
ward; private. 
Yet they in pleafing flumber lull’d the fenfe, 
And in fweet madnefs robb'd it of itfelf; 
But fuck a facred and homefelt delight, 
Such fober-certainty of waking blifs, 
I never heard till now. Milton. 
Happy next him who to thefe fhades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the mufe in- 
{pires, 
Whom humibler joys of Aomcfe/t quiet pleafe, 
Succefiive tudy, exercife, and eafe. Pope. 


Ho'MELILy. adv. [from bomely.] Rudely ; 
inelegantly. 


Ho'mMeiness. n. f. [from homely.) Plain- 
nels; rudenefs; coarfenefs. 

Homer has opened a great field of raillery to 
men of more delicacy than greatnefs of genius, 
by the Asme/inefs of fome of his fentiments. 

Aldi fon. 

Ho'mety. adj. [from home.) Plain; 

homefpun; not elegant ; not beautiful ; 

not fine; coarfe; rude. It is uled 
both of perfons and things. 

Each place kandfome without ceiriofity, and 
domly without loathfomenefs. Sidney. 

Within this wood, out of a rock did rile 
A (pring of water, mildly tumbling down; 

W hereto approached not in any wife 
The homely (hepherd, nor the tuder clown. 

mE Spenfer. 

Like rich hangings in an Zomely houfe, 

So was his will in his old feeble hody. SAak/p. 

Be plain, gone fon, and Aeme/y in thy drift ; 
Riddiurg confeftion finds bet riddling thrift 

Shakfpeare. 

Home-keeping youth have ever Acme/y wits. 

Shukfpeare. 
Our tiomachs wiil make what’s Aomely fa- 
vowy. Shakfpeare. 

It is for Acme/y features to keep home ; 
They had their name thence. 


Milton. 


It is odferved by fome, that there is none fof’ 


kem:ly but loves a Jooking-glafs. Sruth. 
Their hancly fare difpatch'd, the hungry band 
Jnvadle their trenchers next. Dryden. 
Now Strephon dai!y entertains 
Ais Chloe in the Aoverrdsc/? trains. Swift. 
Homely perfons, more they endeavour 
to adoin themielves, the more they expofe the 
defet they want to hide. Clarendon. 
Ho'ME ry. adv. Plainly ; coarlely ; rudely. 
Thus like the god his father, Avme’y dref, 
We itr:ces into the hali a horrid guet. Dryden. 


Ho’me yn. n.f- A kind of fh. inf. 

Homema'DE. adj. [heme and mace.) 
Made at home; not manufatured in 
foreign parts. 


A tax laid on your native product, and Aem- 
muse Commodities, makes them yicld lefs to the 
Locke. 


frit feller. 


| Good pinners, cdg’d with colberteen. 


Fairy Queen. 
Philips, | 


| here, 
| 
l 
| 
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Ho’mer. n. f A Hebrew meafure of 
about threg pints. 

An homer of barley {ved fhall be valued at fifty 
fhekels of filver. Leviticus. 

Homespun. adj. [home and /pun.} 
1. Spun or wtought at home; not made 
by regular manufacturers. 

Inttead of Aome/pun coifs were feen 

Swift. 
2. Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a fuit of Englith broad-cleth, 
very plain, but rich: every thing he wore was 
fubitantial, honelt, Zome/pun ware. Addi fon. 

3. Plain; coarfe; rude; homely ; inele- 
gant. 

They fometimes put on when they go afhore, 
long fleevelefs coats of Asme/pun cotton. 

Sandys’ Travels. 

We fay, in our Aome/pun English proverb, He 
killed two birds with one fone. Dryden, 

Our hemefpun authors muft furfake the field, 
And Shakefpearc to the foft Scarlatti yield. 

Addifon. 

f- A coarle, inelegant, 
rude, untaught, ruftick man. Not in ufe. 
What hempen Aome/puns have we {waggering 


HOMESPU’N. n. 


So near the cradle of the fairy queen? Shat/p. 


Ho'MEsSTALL. } n.f. [ham and prede, 
Ho’mesTeaD. § Saxon.) The place of 
the houfe. 

Both houfe and hemeffead into feas are bore, 
And rocks are from their own foundations torn. 

Dryden. 

Ho'MEwaRD. ) adv. [ham and fpeand, 

Ho'MEWARDs. § Saxon. ] Toward home; 

toward the native place; toward the 
place of refidence. 

Then Urania Aomeward did arife, 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. 
Sidney. 
My affairs 
Do even drag me /omeward. Shakfpeare. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may fill 
My love defcend, and journey down the hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties; fo 
I thal cbb on with them who hsmeward go. Donne 

Look Acmeward, angel now, and melt with 

ruth; 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the haplefs youth ! 
Milten. 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ky, 
Which 4Aomeward fiom their wat’ty paftures 

borne, 
They fing, and Afia’s lakes their notes return. 
Dryden. 
What now remains, 
But that once more we tempt the wat’ry plains, 
And wand’ ring Aomewards, {cek our fafety hence. 
Dryden. 
Ho'MIcCIDE. n. f. [bomicide, Fr. homici- 
dium, Latin. ] 
1. Murder; manquelling. 

The apoftles command to abftain from blood: 
con{true this according to the law of nature, and 
it will feem, that Aomicide only is forbidden ; 
but conftrue it in reference to the law of the 
Jews, about which tne question was, and it thal 
eafily appear to have a clean other fenfe, and a 


truer, when we expound it of cating, and not cf 
fhedding blood. Hecker. 


lo. Defruétion. In the fellowing lines it 
is not proper. 


-m e 


| The homicide of names is lefs than lives. Dryd, 


3. (homicide, Fr. homicida, Lat.) A mur- 
derer ; a man-flayer. 
I'd undertake the death of al) the world, 
So might T live one hour in your {weet bofum. 
——If Ithoughtthat, 1 tell thee, homicide, 
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HOMOGE'NEAL. 
HOMOGE’NEOUS. 


Wiat wonderis tthat black detraction thrives 
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Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my 


cheeks. Shi fpeares 

H:¢tor comes, the Acmicide, to wield 

His conq’ring arms, with corps to ftrew the held. 

Dryden. 

Homuci'pat, adj. [from homicide.} Mur- 

derous ; bloody. 

The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 

With komicidal rage, the king opprefs. Pope. 


HOoMILE'TICAL. ad;. [asanrixé;. | Social ; 


converfable. 

His life was holy, and when he had Icifure for 
retirements, fevere: his virtues active chiefly, 
and homilet:cal; not thofe lazy fullen orcs of the 
cloyfter. Atterbury. 


Ho'miry. n. f. [homilie, French 5 usaia | 


A difcourfe read to a congregation. 
Homilies were a third kind of reacings ufual ine 
former times; a mo commendable inftitution, 
as well then to fupply the cafual, as now the ne- 
ceffary defect of fermons. Hioker, 
What tedious Asmily of love have you wearicd 
your parifhioners withal, and ncver cricd have 
patience, good penple!  Shak/p. As you like it. 
If we furvey the Aomi/ies of the ancient church 
we fhall difcern that, upon feitival days, the 
fubjcct of the Aomily was conitantly the bus 
finefs of the day. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
adj. [homogene, 
Fr. spoyerrs. } 
Having the fame nature or principles ; 
fuitable to each other. 
The means of reduétion, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon. 
Ice is a fimilary body, and Acmcgenceus cone 
cretion, whofe material is properly water. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
An homogeneous mals of one kind ıs cafily dif- 
tinguifhable from any other; gold from iron, 
fulphur from allum, and fo of the reft. 
Woodward's Natural Hifory. 
The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, 
I call imple, Aomogeneu/, and fimilar: and that, 
whofe rays are fome more refrangible than 
others, I cull compound, hcterogeneal, and dif- 


fimilar, Newton, 
Homoce’ NEaLness, ) n. /. [from homo- 
HomMoGENE'ITY. geneous, or homo- 
HomoGe’Neousness. } geneal.] Partici- 


pation of the fame principles or nature ; 
fimilitude of kind. 


The mixtures acquire a greater degree of flui- 
dity and fimilarity, or homogeneity of parts. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Upon this fuppofition of only different diame- 

ters, it is impoffible to account for the Aomegenesy 

or fimilarity of the fecerned liquors. Cheyne. 


Ho'MOGENY. n. /. [poyrias] Joint na- 


ture. Not ufed. 

By the driving back of the pricipal fpirits, 
which preferve the confiftence of the body, their 
government is diffulved, and every part re- 


turneth to his nature or Aomogeny, Bacon, 


Homo’.Locous. adj. (homologue, French $ 
6422.07. ] Having the fame manner or 
proportions, 

Homo'Nymoaus. adj. [homonyme, French ; 
iuwwu®.]  Denominating different 
things ; equivocal ; ambiguous, 

As words fignifying the fame thing are called 
{ynonymous, fo equivocal words, or thofe which 
fignify feveral things, are called Aomoxymous, Or 
ambiguous; and when perfons ufe fuch ambi- 


guous words, with a defiga to deceive, it is 
called equivocation. Vatts, 


Homo’nymy. n. f. {homonymie, French; 
oparvuic.) Equivocation; ambiguity. 
Homo'tonous. adj. [iutos] Equable: 
faid of fuch diltempers as keep a con- 
ftant tenour of rife, itate, and declenfion. 


Quincy. 


> 


l HON 
Hone. n.f. [This word AL. Cafaubon de- 


rives from axon; Junius from hog/uen, 
Welth; Skinner, who is always rational, 
from hen, a flone; hænan, to ftone.] 
A whetitone for a razor. 
A Asne and a paver to pare away grafs. Tuffer. 
To Hone. v. n. (hongian, Saxon.) To 
pine; to long forany thing. ) i 
HONEST. ad’. [honefle, Fr. honeflus, Lat.) 
Ine piglits trues fincere. 
What art thou ? 
—A very Lonefi hearicd fellow, and as poor as 
a king. Shukfpeare 
An Aone? phyfician leaves his patient, when he 
can contribute no further to kis health, Zerple. 
The way to relicve ourfelves from thofe fo- 
phifms, is an dove? and diligent enquiry into the 
teal nature and caufes of things. Warts, 
2. Chafte. 
- Wives may be merry and yet 4onef too. 
Shak{peare. 
3. Ju; righteous; giving to every man 
his due. 
Tate will fubfcribe, but fix no certain day, 
He’s Asnef, and as wit comes in, will pay. 
Tate. 
Ho'nestry. adv. [from hone/?. ] 
1. Uprightly ; juftly. 
It doth muke me tremble, 
There thould thofe {pirits yet breathe, that when 
they cannot 
Live Acasjily, would rather perih bafely. 
Bon Fonfon, 
For fome time patt all propofals from private 
perfons to advance the publick fervice, however 
honefily and innocently defigned, have Leen called 
flying in the king’s face. Swift, 
2. With altity ; modeftly. 
Ho'nesty. n. f. [honnefle, Fr. honeflas, 
Lat.} Juftice; truth; virtue; purity. 
Thou fhalt not have thy hufband’s lands. 
awe Why, then mine honefty fhall be my dower. 
Shat/peare. 
Goodnefs, as that which makes men prefer 
their duty and their promife before their patfions 


or their intereft, and is properly the object of 
trufi, in our language goes rather by the name of 


honefly ; though what we call an honeft man, the 
Romans called a good man ; and Aonc/y, in their 
language, as weil as in French, rather fignihes a 
compofition of thofe qualities which generally 
acquire honour and cfteem. Temple. 


HONEY. n. f. [huniz, Saxon; Soniz, 


Dutch ; honec, honag, German. ] 

1. A thick, vifcous, fluid fubllance, of a 
whitifh or yellowihh colour, {weet to the 
talte, foluble in water; and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 


quable by a gentle heat, and of a fra- 


rant fmell. Hil. 


Of honey, the first and fineft kind is virgin iho- 
ney, not very firm, and of a fragant fimell: it is 
the firt produce of the fwarm, obtaincd by 
draining the combs without prefing. The fecond 
is often almoft folid, procured by preffure: and 
the warf is the common yellow honey, extraéted 
by heating the combs, and then preffing tiem. 


In the flowers of plants, by certain glands near 
the bafis in the petals, is fecreted a {weet juice, 


which the hee by means of its probo!cis or trunk, 
fucks up, and difcharges again from the ftomach 
through the mouth into the comb. The soney 
depofited in the comb, is deftined for the young 
offspring : but in hard feafons the becs are re- 
duced to the neceflity of fecding on it themf{eclves. 
Hill 
- So work tle Aoney bees, 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art cf order to 2 pcopled kingdom. Shak/p. 
Touching his cducation and frf foflering, 

fome afirm, that he was fed by korey becs, 
Ralvigh’s Hifory. 


I’ve foung great luve amongit them. 


I prattle out of fafhion, and I dote. 


To Ho'ney. wv. n. [from the noun, ] 
+ talk fondly. 


winter. 
Howney-comnu. n.f. [honey and comè. | 


‘the Aoncy-mocn is over. 
Ho'ney-suckce. n.f. [catrifolivm, Lat. J 


WON 


In ancient time there was a kind of Aoney, 


which, cither of its own nature, or by art, would 
grow as hard as fugar, and was not fo lufcious as 
ours. 


Bacon. 
When the patient is rich, there ’s no fear of 


phylicians about him, as thick as watps to a 
honey pot. 


| Efira nge. 


Honey is the moft elaborate production of the 


vegetable kind, being a molt cxquifite vegetable 
fope, rctolvent of the bile, baliamick and pecto- 
ral: Aouey contains no mHammuble tpirit before 
it has felt the force of fermentation; for by 
diffillation it atfords nothing that wili burnin the 
hire, 


Arbuthnot, 
New wine, with 4oncy tempei'd milk we bring; 


Then living waters from the cry flal tpring. Pope. 
2. Sweetnefs ; lufcioulnefs. 


Tie king hath found 


Matter againit him, that for ever mars 


The dency of his language. Shak/{peare. 
A Aney tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy's tpring, but forrow's full, Stak/peare, 


3. Sweet ; {weetnefs: a name of tender- 


nefs, [Mel; corculum. | 
Honey, you thall be well defir'd in Cyprus; 

Oh, my 

fwect, 

Shakfpeare, 

Why, Asney bird, L bought him on purpole for 
thee. Dryden 

To 


Nay, but to live 


In the rank (weat of an inceituous bed, 
Stew’d in corruption, Aoneying and making love 
Over the natty ily. 


Ho'NEY-BAG. n. f. [honey and bag. ] 


Shakfpeare’s Hamlet, 


The hozey-bag is the ttomach, which bees al- 


ways fill to fatisfy, and to fparc, vomiting up 


the greater part of tne honey tobe kept aguinit 
Grew’s Mufwum. 


The cells of wax in which the bee ftores 
her honey. : 
All tiefe a milk-white Zoncy-comd furround, 


Which in the midit the country banquet crowi’d. 
Dryden, 


Ho'NEY-COMBED. adj. [honey and comò.) 


Spoken of a piece of ordnance flawed 
with little cavities by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun which 
was honcy-combed, and loading it fuddenly again, 
the powder took fire. Wifeman. 


Ho'NEY-DEW. n. /: [honey and dew. ] Sweet 


dew. 

There is a Aoney-dew which hangs upon their 
leaves, and breeds infects. Mortimer, 
How fouey-dews embalm the fragrant morn; 

And the fair oak with lufcious fweets adorn. 
Garth. 


Ho’ney-Flower. n. f. [melanthus, Latin. ] 


A plant. 

It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of 
a fhrub. This plant produces large fpikcs of 
chocolate-colourcd flowers in May, in each of 
which is contained a large quantity of black 
fweet liquor, fiom whence it is fuppofed to derive 
its name, Miller, 


Ho’ney-Gnat. n. f. [mellio, Latin; Loney 


and gnat,} An infect. Ainfworth, 


Ho’nEy-moon. m. f. [honey and moon. ] 


The frit month after marriage when 
there is nothing but tendernefs and plea- 
fure. 

A man fhould keep his finery for the latter 


feafon of marriage, and not begin to drefs till 
k Ad: fon, 


Woodbine. 

It hatha climbing ftalk, which twifts itfelf 
about whatfoever tree ftands near it: the Howers 
arc tubulous and oblong, confhiting of onc leaf, 


which cpens towards the top, and as diviacd iato 
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two lips; the uppermoft of which is fubdivided 
into two, und tne lowermoft is cut into miny 
fegmenis: the tube of the flowers is bent, fome- 
what rcfembling « huntiman’s horn. They are 
produced in clufters, and are very fwect. Miller 
chumerates ten fpecies, of which thice grow 
wild in our hédges. 

Bid her fteal into the pl ached bower, 
Where honcy-fuckles, wpen'’d by the fun, 
Forbid the fun to enter ; lik: to favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their privte 


Againtt the power that bred it. Shutfpcure. 
Watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopicd, and interwove 

With flaunting Aoucy-fuckle. Milton, 


Then melfoil beat and Aoreyfuckies pound ; 
With thefe alluring favours itrew the ground. 
Dryden, 
Ho'ney-wort. n. f. [cerinthe, Lat.) A 
plant. 
Ho'nevcess. adj. [from koney.] Being 
without honey. 
But for your words, they rob the Hy bla bec:, 


And leave them honeylc/s. Shatfpeare, 
Ho'niep. adj. [from honey. ] 
1. Covered with honey. 
The bec with homed thigh, 
That at her flow’ry work doth fing. Miltone 


2. Sweet; lulcious. 
When he fpeakss 
The air, acharter’d libertine, is Riil; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To iteal his {weet and Acaicd fentences. Saut/p. 
Look now tor no enchanting voice, nor fcar 
The bait of Aoney’d words; a rougher tongue 
Diaws hither ward. Milton. 


Ho’norary. adj. Uhonorarius, Latin, ] 
t. Done in honour; made in honour. 

There was probably fome diftin@tion made 
among the Romans between fuch Aonorary arches 
erected to emperors, and thofe that were 
raifed to them on the account of a victory, which 
are properly triumphal arches. ddifon. 

This monument is only Acxorary, for the athes 
of theempcrorliecllewhere. — eihedéfan on Italy, 

2. Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans ahounded with litte gscrary ree 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and rices, 
gave only place and diftinction to the perfon who 
received then. Addifon, 


HO'NOUR. n, /. [honeur, French; honor, 
Latin. ] 

t. Dignity ; high rank. 

2. Reputation ; fame. 

A man is an ill hufband cf his Aoncur, that ene 
tereth into any action, the failing wherein may 
difgrace him more than the carrying of it through 
can honour him, Bacon. 

3. The title of a man of rank. Not ufed. 
Return unto thy lore, 
Bid him not fear the {cparated councils : 
His Aencur anc myfelf are at the one; 
And at the other ìs my good friend Cateidy. 
Shukjpeare, 
4. Subject of praife. 
Thou happy father, 
Think that the clearelt gods, who make them 4c- 
7041S 
Of man’s impoifibilities, kave preferv’d thee. 
Shuk/peare. 
5. Noblenefs of mind; fcorn of meannefs 3 
magnanimity. 

Now Mall I fee try loves; what motive may 
Be flronger with thec than the name of wife? 
—That which upholdcth him, that thec upholds, 
His Zonour. Ob, tine Asnovr, Lewis; thine 

henour, Shakfpeare. 

If hy devour is meantany thing ditlinét from 
conicience, "tis no more than a regard to the cene 
fure and cficem of the world. Regers, 


6. Revercnce; due veneration. To do Lor 
nour is to treat with reverence, 
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They rake thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to thy grave. 
His grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ttate at door, ’mongtt purfuivants. 
Ha! ‘tis he, indeed! 

is this the Avnour they do one another? Shaky. 

This is a duty inthe fifth commandment, re- 

quired towards our prince and our parent, under 

the name of honour; a reipett, which, in the 

notion of it implies a mixture of love and fear, 

and, in the ob;ect, equally fuppofes goodne(s 

ane power. Rogers. 
a, Chaity. 

Be fhe honour flaw’ d, 
I have three daughters, the eldcit is eleven; 
If this prove true, they'll pay for ’t. Shuk/peare, 
She dwells fo fecurely on the excellency of her 

Aorcury that the folly of my foul dares not pre- 

(cnt itielf: the is too bright to be lucked againft. 
Saak/peare. 


Shakfp. 


$. Dignity of mien. 
Two of far nobler mape, ere&t and tall, 
Godlike erc&t! with native 4cnour clad, 
Lr naked majefty, feem'd lords of all. 


g. Glory ; boak. 


A late eminent perfon, the kanour of his pro- 
feffion for integrity and learning. Burner's Theory. 


to. Publick mark of refpe&. 
He {aw his friends, who whelm’d beneath the 
Waves, 
Their fun’ral honours claim’d, and atk’d their 
quict graves, Dryden, 
Such difcourfes, on fuch mournful occeafions as 
ehefe, were inftitured not fo much in Aonour of 
the dead, as for the ute of the living. dtterbury. 
Numbers cugage their lives and labours, fume 
to heap together a little dirt that fhall bury them 
in the cnd ; others to gain an honour, that, at bef, 
can be celcbrated but by an inconfidcrable part of 
the world, and is envied and calumniated by more 
than ’tisttuly given. Wake’s Prep. for Death. 
11. Privileges of rank or birth. 
Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father’s lofs, like a muf royal prince, 
Rettor'd to me my honours; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shukfpeare. 
Honours were conferred upon Antonine by 
Hadrian in his infancy. Worton’s Kom. Hiji. 
12. Civilities paid, 
Then here a Nave, or if you will, a lord, 
To do the Acnours, and to give the word. 
13. Ornament ; decoration. 
The fire then fhook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion thed, 
Dryden. 
y4. Honour, or on my honour, is a form of 
proteftation uled by the lords in judicial 
decilions. 
My hand to thee, my Aoncur on my promife. 
Snak{peare. 


To Ho'xour. wv. a. [honnorer, French ; 
bonoro, Latino. ] 


1. To reverence; to regard with venera- 
tion. 

He was called our father, and was continually 
honoured of all men, as the next perlon unto the 
king. Efiher. 

The poor manis Aovovred for his fkill, and the 
rich man is Aonovred for his riches. Ecclus. 

He that is honcurcd in poveity, how much 
more in riches. Eecclus. 

How lov’d,how honsur’d once, avails thec not. 

Pope. 
2. To dignify ; to raife to greatnefs. 
We nourith ’gainft our fenate 
The cockleof rebellion, infolence, fedition, 
Which we ourfelves have plow'd for, fow’d, and 
featter'd, 
By mingling them with us, the 4oncur’d number, 
Shak/peare, 


Milton, 


Pope, 


2. To glorify 
% | will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he fhall 
fullew after them, and I will be honoured upon 
LS 
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Pharaoh, and upon all his hoft, that the Egypti- 

ans may know that I am the Lord. Exodus. 
Ho'NouraBLE. adj. (honorable, French. ] 
t. Uluftrious; noble. 

Who hath taken this counfel againtt Tyre, the 
crowning city, whofe merchants are princes, 
whole traffickers are the Aovourabie of the earth ? 

Ijaiah. 
2. Great; magnanimous; generous. 
Sir, I'll tell you, 
Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him 
That [think honourable. Shuk/peare. 
3. Conferring honour. 

Think’ ft thou it Aonourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs ? Shatfpeare 

Then warlike kings, who for their country 

fought, 
And honouiable wounds from battle brought. 
Dryden, 

Many of thofe perfons, who put this Asnoura- 
hle tak on me, were more able to perform it 
tnemf{clves. Dryden. 

4. Accompanied with tokens of honour. 

Sith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguifh, rather than of crime hath hecr, 
Preferve her caufe to her eternal doom ; 
And in the mean, vouchfafe her Aonourable tomh. 


‘ Spenfer. 
5. Not to be difgraced. 


Here ’s a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman :—let her defcend, my 
chambers are honourable. Shak{peare. 

6. Free from taint; free from reproach. 

As he was Aonourable in all his aéts, fo in 
this, that he took Joppe for an haven. 1 Mac. 

Bicthinks I couid not die any where fo con- 
tented as inthe king’s company, his caufe being 
juf and his quarrel honourable. Shakfpeare. 

7. Honeft ; without intention of deceit. 

The earl fent again to know if they would en- 
tertain their pardon, in cafe he ould come in 
perton, and affure it: they anfwered, they did 
conccive him to be fo honourable, that from him- 
{clf they would moft thankfully embrace it. Haye 

If that thy bent of love be Aonourable, 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend we word to-morrow. 


Shak/peare 
8. Equitable 


Ho’NouRABLENESS. n. f. [from honour- 
able.) Eminence; magnificence; gene- 
rofity. 

Ho'nouRARBLyY. adv, [from honourable. | 

1, With tokens of honour. 

The rev’rend abbot, 

With all his convent, Aovourab/y receiv’d him. 
Shak/peare. 
2. Magnanimoufly ; generoufly. 

After fome Gx weeks, whichthe king did /o- 
nourably interpofe, to give {pace to his brother’s 
interceffion, he was arraigned of high trealun and 
condemned. Bacon, 


3. Reputably; with exemption from re- 
proach. 


Tis jut, ye gods ' and what I well deferve: 
Why did I not morë Aonourably tarve! Dryden. 


HO'NOURER. n. f. [from honour.] One 
that honours; one that regards with 
veneration. 


I muft not omit Mr. Gay, whofe zeal in your 
concern is worthy a friend and oncurer. Pope. 


Hoop, in compofition, is derived from the 
Saxon had, in German het, in Dutch 
heid. It denotes quality; charaGer ; 
condition: as, knighthood; childhood; 
fatherhood. Sometimes it is written after 
the Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes 
it is taken colle&tively : as, brotherhoad, 


filters. 


Hoop. n. /- [hod, Saxon, probably from 
heyod, head. J 


a confraternity ; fiflerbood, a company of 


HOO 


t. The upper covering of a woman’s head, 
In velvet, white as tnowy, the troop was 
gown'd: 
Their Aveds and fleeves the fame. Dryden, 
2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. 
He undertook fo to muffle up himfclf in hie 
hood, that none fhould difcern him. Wotton 
The lacerna came, from being a military habie, 
to be a common drefs: it hada ood, which could 
be fepatated from and joined tu it. 9 “Arbuthnot. 
TA covering put over the hawk’s eycs, 
when he is not to fly. 


4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 


back of a graduate, to mark his degree, 
To Hoon. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To drefs ina hood. 

The cobler apron’d, and the parfon gown'd, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crowu'd. Pape. 
2. To blind, as with a hood. i 
While grace is faying, l'li kood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and ligh, and tay, Armen. 
Shakfpeart. 
. To cover. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above; 
Of it a broad extinguilher he makes 
And hoods the Hames that to their quarry ftrove. 
Dryder. 
Ho‘opman Blind. n. f. A play in which 
the perfon hooded ts to catch another, 
and tell the name ; blindman’s buff. 
What devil was ’t, 
That thus hath cozen’d you at As0dman blind ? 
Shakfpeare. 
To Ho’on-wink. v.a. [hoodand wink. ] 
1. Toblind with fomething bound over the 
eyes. 

They willingly Aood-wiaking themfelves from 
feeing his faults, he often abufed the virtue of 
courage to defend his foul vice of injuttice. 

Sidney. 

We will bind and hood-wink him fo, that he 
fhall fuppofe he is carried into the leaguer of the 
adverfarics. Skakfpcare. 

Then the who hath been hood-qwink'’d trom her 

birth, 
Doth frh herfelf within death's mirrour fee. 
Davies, 
So have I fcen, at Chriftmas fforts, one lott, 
And, /jvod-wink'd, for a man embrace a pof. 
Ben Sorufon. 
Satan is fain to Aood-wink thofe that ttait. 
Decay of Picty. 

Prejudice fo dexteroufly Aecd-w:nks men’s 
minds as to keep them in the dark, with a bclicf 
that they are morc in the light. Locke. 

Muf I wed Rodogune ? 
Fantaftick cruelty of Acodwink'd chance! Rowe. 

On high, where no hoarle winds or clouds 

refurt, 
The Asod-qink'd goddefs keeps her partial court. 
Garth. 
2. Tocover; to hide. 

Be paticnt; for the prize, I'll bring thee toy 

Shall 4ood-avink this mifchance. Shak/peare, 
3. To deceive; toimpofe upon, 

She delighted in infamy, which often fhe had 
ufed to her hufband’s Mame, filling all men’s 
cars, but his, with reproach; while he, Zocd- 
winkd with kindnefs, leak of all men knew 
who {truck him. Sidneya 


HOOF. n. f. [hop, Saxon; boef, Dutch. J 
The hard horny fubltance on the feet 
of graminivorous animals, 

With the Aoofs of his horfcs fall he tread 
down all tny ftreets. Ezekiel. 
The bull and ram know the ufe of their horna 
as well as the horfe of his 4vofs. More. 


Hoor-spounn. adj. [hoof and bound.) 
A horfe is faid to be Aeof-Lound when he has 
a pain in the fore fcet, occafioned by the dryncfe 
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sed contra@ion or narrownels of the ham of the 
quarters, which ftraitens the quarters of the heels, 
and oftentimes makes the horfe lame. A /oof- 
bourd norfe has a narrow heel, the fides of which 
come too near one another, infumuch that the 
flefh is kept too tight, and bas not its natural 
eatent. Farrier’s Di, 
Flo'oreD. adj. [from koof.) Furnifhed 
with hoofs. 
Among quadrupeds, the roc-deer is the fwift- 
eft; of all the Aoofed, the horfe is the moit beau- 


titul; of all the clawed, the lion is the frongef. 
Grea. 


HOOK. n. f- [hoce, Saxon; hoeck, 
Dutch. ] 

t. Any thing bent fo as to catch hold: as, 
a thepherd’s book and pot books. 

This falling not, for that they had not fat 
enough undermined it, they affayed with great 
kooss and strong ropes to have pulled it down 

Anolies. 
s, The curvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for fifhes, and with which the fiih 
is pierced. 
Like unto golden hooks, 
That from the foolith fifth their baits do hide. 


Spenfer. 

My bended cok Mall pierce 4 
Their Nimy jaws. b Shakfpeure. 
Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thoughz, 
They us with hooks and baits, hike flhes, caught. 
Denham, 

3. A fnare ; a trap. 
A thop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for, befides that Aces of wiving, 

Fairnefs, which frikes the eye. Shak/peare. 


4. Anironto feize the meat in the caldron. 
About the caldron many cools accoil'd, 
With Acoks and ladles, as nced did require; 
The while the viands in tae veffel borl'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
g. A fickle to reap corn. 
Peale are commonly reaped with a Aoot at the 
end of a long flick. Mortimer, 
6. Any initrument to cut or lop with. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like flathing Bentley with his detperate Aacé. 
i Pepe. 
7. The part of the hinge fixed to the pott : 
whence the proverb, of the hooks, for in 
dijirder. 
My doublet looks, 
Like him that wears st, quite off o the Anats, 
Cleaveland, 
She was horibly bold, meddling and cxpenfive, 
eafily put off t&e kooks, and munitrous harel to be 


leafed again. L' Ejirange. 
While Sheridan is off the acoks, 
And friend Delany at his books. Swift, 


8. Hoox. [ln hufbandry.] A field fown 
two years running. Ainfworth. 

g. Hook or Crook. One way or other; 
by any expedient; by any means direct 
or oblique. Ludicrous. 

Which ne by kosk or crook had gather’d, 

And for his own inventions fither'd. Hudth. 

He would bring him by 4cok cr crock into his 
quarrel. Dryden, 

Jo Hoor. wv. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
3. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was ferved up for 
the fiiit dith; upon our htting down to it, he 
gave us a long account how he had Asoked it, 
played with it, foiled it, and at length drow it 
out upon the bank. sid-lifon. 

2. Toentrap ; to enfnare. 
x. To draw as with a hook, 
R But fhe 
I can kok to me. Shakfpeare’s Winters Tale. 
. To faften as with a hook. 
gç. To draw by force or artilices 
Vou. I. 


HOO 
There me many branches of the natural law no 


way reducible to the two tables, unleis Aooked in 
by tedious confequences. Norris. 


Hooken. adj. [from hook.] Bent; cur- 
vated. 
Grype fignifies eagle or vultures from whence: 
the epithet grypus, for an Aosked or aquiline nofe. 
Crown. 
Now thou threaten’, with uniuft decree, 
To feize the prize which I fo dearly houghe : 
Mean match to thine; fur Rill above the renl, 
Thy Acck’d rapacious hands ufurp the bett. Dryd. 
Caterpillars have claws and feer: the claws are 
hooked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig, and hanging on the backfides of 
Icaves. Grau. 
Ho'oxepness. n. f. [from hooked.] State 
of being bent like a hook, 


Hooxxo'seD. adj. [hook and nofe. ] Hav- 
ing the aquiline nofe rifinyr in the middle. 
i may juitly fay with the footnofed fellow of 
Rome there, Cxfar, I caine, faw, anc! overcame. 
Shak/peare’s Henry ty. 

HOOP. n. f (hoep, Dutch. ] l 
1. Any thing circular by which fomething 


clfe is bound, particularly cafks or barrels, 
Thou thelr prove a theltcr to thy friends, 
A hoop of guld to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united veficl of their blood 
Shall never leak. * Shakjpeare’s Henry wv. 
{ft I knew 
What Asop would hold us ftaunch, from edge to 
edge 
O’ th’ world, T would purfue it.  Shakfpeare. 
A guarrel, ho, already ! what ’s the matter ? 
—About a 499p of gold, a paltry ring. Shuk/p. 
To view fo lewd a town, and tu refrain, 
What dceps of iron could my fpleen contain ! 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
And learned Athens to our art muft ftoop, 
Could the behold us tumbling through a Avop. 
Pope 
2. The whalebone with which women ex- 
tend their petticoats; a farthingale. 
At coming in you faw her ftvop: 
The entry bruth’d again’tt her Asop. Swift. 
All that Aesps are good for is to clean dirty 
fhocs, and to keep fellows at a diflance. Crarsj/u. 
3. Any thing circular. 
I have fccn at Rome an antique flatucof Time, 
with a wheel or Acop of niarble in his hand. ddif. 


To Hoor. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 
The three Acop’d pot Mall have ten dcops, and 
I will make it tclony to drink fma!l beer. Shak. 
The cafks for his majelty’s thipping were 
hocpcd-as a wine-catk, or hooped with iron. 
Raleigh. 
2. Tocncircle; to clafp; to furround. 
If ever hencctortl. thou 
Shalt foop his body more with thy embraces, 
I will devife a death. Shakfp. Minter’s Tale. 
I kaop the Armament, and makc 
This my embrace the zociack. Cleavcianst. 
That thelly guard, wnich 4o7ps tn the eye, and 
hides the greater part of it, mignt occafion his 
miltake. Crew. 
To Hoop. v.n. [from wopgan or wopyan, 
Gothick ; or houpper, French, derived 
from the Gothick. This word 1s gene- 
rally written coop, which 1s more pro- 
per if we deduce it from the Gothick ; 
and boop if we derive it from the 
French.] To fout; to make an out- 
cry by way of call or purfuit. 
To Hoop. v. a. 
t. To drive with a fhout. 
Dattard nobles 
Suffer'd me, by the voice of flaves, to he 
Hoop'd out of Rome. — Stat jpeare’s Corselanus. 


2. Tocall by a thout. 


HOP 


Hoorer. af. [from hoap, toinclofe with 
hoops.} A cooper; one that hoops 


tubs. 
he y. 


Ho'OrING-COVGH. for whopping- 
cougk, from hoop, to fnout.] A convul- 
five cough, fo called from its noile; the 
chincough. 

Zo Hoot. v. n. (hect, Wellh; Auer, Vr.) 

1. To rout in contempt. 

A numberof country fulks happencd to pafs 
thereby, who hollowed and hosted after n:e as 2t 
the arranteft coward. Sidney. 

Niatrons and girls fhatl Awt at thee no more 

Dryacn. 

2. To cry as anowl. 

Some keep back 
The clamorous owi, that nightly foots, and won- 
ders 
At our queint fperts. 
To Hoot, v. a. 


fhouts. 
We lov’d him; but, like beafts, 
Our coward nobles gave way to your clufers, 
Who did asor him out o’ th’ city. Shakfocare. 
The owl vf Rome, whom boys and girls wail 
hoot ! 
That were I fet up for that wooden god 
That keeps our gardens, could nut fright che 
Crow's, 
Or the leaft bird fram muting on my head. 
Ben fonfoa. 
Partridge and his clan may 4oof me fora cineat 
and impotter, if I fail in any particular of mo- 
ment. Swift. 


Hoot. n. f. (buée, French, from the verb. } 
Clamour ; flout; noife. 


Its atlertion would be entertained with the 
hoot of the rabble. Gilanville’s Seepfe. 


7o HOP. v. n. [hoppan, Saxon ; hoppon, 
Dutch.] 
1. To jump; to fkip lightly. 
I would have thee gones 
And yct no further than a wanton’s bird, 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again. 
Shukfpeare, 
Go, hop me over every kennel home ; 
For you fhall 4op without my cuftom, fir. Stak/. 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman, 
Hep in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. 
S2sk(peare, 
The painted birds, companions of the fpring, 
Hepping from {pray to (pray were heard. Dryden, 
Your Ben and Fietcher, in their frit young 
flight, 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 
But Aopp’d about, and fhort excurhuns made 
From bough ty bough, as if they were afrad. 
Diyen. 
Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by trial or- 
deal, and Acp over heated pioughtharcs blindfold > 
Godl:er an Dauellingz, 
I am highly delighted to fve the jay or the 
thruth Aoppimg about my walks. Spearer, 
2. To leap on one leg. 
Men with heads like dogs, and others with 
one huge foot alone, whereupon they cid Asp 
from place to place. Abit, 


3. Lo wais lamely, or with one leg lefs 
nimble or ftrong than the other; to 
limp; to halt. 

The limping fmith obferv'd the (adden’d feaft, 
And sepping here and there, himiclt a jett; 
Putin his word. Dryden's Hewer, 

4. To move; to play. 

Softly feel 
Her feeble pulfe, to prove if any drop 
Of living blued yet in her veins did Ap. 


Fairy Queen. 
Hor. n. f. [from the verd.] 
1. A jump; a light leap. 
ob 


Shat{peare. 
To drive with noile and 


HOP 


2. A jump on one leg. 
When my wings are on, [ can go above a hun- 
dred yards at a nop, ktep, and jump, Adtifonr. 


3. A place where meaner people dance. 
Ainfworth. 


HOP. n.f. [hop, Dutch ; lupulus, Latin.) 
A plant. 
lt hasa creeping root: the leaves are rough, 
angular, and conjugated; the ttalks climb and 
twiit about whatever is near them; the flowers 
are male and temale on diferent plants: the 
male flower confilts of a calyx divided into five 
paris. which furrounds the ttamina, but has no 
etals to the Hower; the female plants have their 
flowers colleéted into fquamule heads, which 
prow in bunches: from exch Icafy fcale is pro- 
duced an vorny ovary, which becomes a finge 
roundifh feed, Mitler. 
If 4op yard or orckard ye mind for to have, 
For żap potes and crotchesin lopping to fave. 
Tafer. 
The planting of sp yards is profitable for the 
planters, and cuntequently tor the Kingdom. 
Bacon. 
Beer hath malt firft infufed in the liquor, and 
is afterwards boiled with the asp. Bacon. 
Next to thiltles are A2p ftrings, cut after the 
flowers are gathcred. erram. 
Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will 
be troublefume to part the Aop vines and the poles. 
Mortimer. 
When you water /ops, on the top of every hill 
put difolved dung, which will enrich vour hop 
hills. Mortimer, 
In Kent they ptant their Aop gardens with ap- 
ple-trecs and cherry-trecs between. Mortimer. 
The price of hocing of Acp ground is foity 
fhiiliugs an acre. Mortimer. 
Hop poles, the largeft fort, mould be about 
twenty tuot long, and about nine inches in com- 
pals. Mortimer. 


To Hor. v.a. [from the noun.] To im- 
regnate with hops. 

Brew in October, and żop it for long keeping. 

Mortimer. 

To increafe the milk, diminifhed by Heh 

nxa take malt-drink not much Aopped. sfthuta. 


HORE Maer 2. 
Dutch. } 


3. Expeation of fome good; an expec- 


tation indulged with pleafure. 

Hope is that pleafure in the mind which every 
onc finds in himfelt, upon the, thought of a pro- 
fiable future enjoyment of a thing which is apt 
tu deliclt him. Locke. 

There is Aspe of a tree, if cut down, that it 
will {prout again. Fob. 

When in nenv'n the fhall his effence fee, 

This is her fov’reign good, and pertect blifs ; 
tle: longing, withings, Aspes, all finith’d be ; 
Her joys arc tuil, her motions reit in this. 
Daries. 
Sweet Aspe’ kind cheat! fair fallacy ! by thce 
-We are not where or what we be; 
Bur what aud where we wouid be: thus art thou 
Our abfent prefcnce, and our tuture now. 
Crafraw. 

Faith is oppofed to infdelity, and Ape to 
defpair. Taylor. 

He fougit them both, but wih’d his hap 

might Gnd, 
Five fcparate: he wifh’d, but not with Zope 
OF what fu feldom chanc’d; when to his wifh, 
Beyond his Hope, Eve feparate he fpies. Milton. 
The Trojan dames 
To Pallas’ fane in lorg proceflion zo, 
Jn opes to reconcile their heav’nly foe. Dryden. 

Way not comfort myfelf with the Zope of what 

may be, as torment mytelf with the fear on’t. 
L’ Fftrange. 


To encourage our hopes, it gives us the high- 


fhopa, Saxon; kope, 


eft alurance ut mutt batting hap pinch; in caie of 


obcdienee, Liket(en. 


H OA? 


The Geceafed really lived like one that had his 
hope in another life; a life which he hath now 
entered upon, having exchanged hope ior fight, 
defire for enjoyment. Atterbury. 

Young men look rather to the paft age than 
the prefent, and thercfure the future may have 
fome opes of them. Swift. 

3. Confidence ina future event, or in the 
future conduct of any perfon. 

It is good, being put to death by men, to look 
for kope from God, to be railed up again by him. 

” 2 Maccabees, 

Bieffcd is he who is not fallen fiom his Aope in 

the Lord. Ecelus. 
3. That which gives hope ; that on which 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent by 


which fomething delired may be ef- 
fected. 


I might fee from far fome forty truncheoncers 
draw to her fuccuur, which were the Aone of the 
Strand, where (he was quartcr’d. Shukfpeare. 

4. The object of hope. 

Thy mother felt morc than a mother’s pain, 
And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s hope ; 
To wit, an indige{ted deform’d lump. Siat/peare. 

She was his care, his 29pe, and his delight, 
Moft in his thought, and cver in his fight. Dryd. 

Hope. n. f Any floving plain between 
the ridges of mountains. infworth. 

To Hore. v. x. [fromthe noun. | 

1. To live in expectation of fome good. 

Hope for good tuccels, according to the efficacy 
of the cautes and the inftrument; ana lec the 
hufbandman /op- for a guod harvett. Taşer. 

My mufe, by ftorms long tott, 

Is tnrown upon your hofpirable cuaft; 
And finds more favour by her ill fucecfs, 
Than the could 49p2 for by her happtnefs, Dryd. 

Who knows what adverfe fortune may befall ! 
Arm well your mind, 4ope little, and fear all. 

Dryden. 
2, To place confidence in another. 

He thall Qrengthen your heart, all ye that Zope 

in the Lord. Pfalms 


To Horr. wv. a. To expe& with delre. 
The fun fhines hot; and if we ufe delay, 
Cold-biting winter mars our 42p"d for hay. 

Shakfpeare. 

So ftands the Thracian her¢fman with his {pear 
Full in the gap, and 4Acpes the hunted bear. 


Dryden. 

Ho'reruL. adj. [hope and full. | 
t. Full of qualities which produce hope ; 
promiling ; likely to obtain fuccefs ; 
likely to come to maturity; likely to 


He will advance tuee: 
I know his noble nature, not to Jet 
Thy opreful fervice pet ith. Shak fpeare. 
You ferve a great and gracious matcr, and 
there is a molt Asp jul young prince whom you 
mult not defert. Bawon. 
What to the old can greater pleafurc be, 
Than žepeful and ingenious youth to fce? 
Der:h:wn. 
They take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very Aop<ful icholars by that time they 
are three{core. Addifon, 


2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 
fuccefs. This fenfe is now almoft con- 
fined to Scotland, though it is analogi- 
cal, and found in good writers. 


and ftrongly conceited, whatfoever they took in 

hand [Tooker. 
I was hopeful the fuccefs of your firft atcempts 

would encourage you tu make trial alfo of more 

nice and ditncult experiments. Boyle. 
Whatever ills the fricndlefs orphan bears, 

Bereav’d of parents in his infant years, 

Stoll mun the wrong’d Telemachus fuftain, 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes im vain. | L’cpe. 


gratify defire, or anfwer expe@ation. ` 


Men of ‘their own natural inclination Aspeful 


HOR 
Ho'perurry. ado. [from hopeful.) _ 


1. In fuch manner as to raife hope; in a 
promifing way. 

He Icft all tiis female kindred either matched 
with peers of the realm aétually, or Aspefully 
with earls’ fons and heirs. Wotton. 

They were ready to renew the wat, and to pros 
fecute it hopfully, to the reductiun or fupprethon 
of the Irith. Clarendon 

2. With hope; without defpair. This 
fenfe is rare. 

From your promifing and generous endca- 
vours we may 4opefully expeét a confiderable en- 
largement of the niftury of nature.  Glanvilie. 

Ho'rercrness. n. f [from bopeful.} 
Promife of good ; likchhood to fucceed. 

Set down héforehand certain fignatures of 
hopefuls-fs, or chare4ters, whereby may be timely 
defcribed what the child will prove in probability, 

Wetton, 
Ho'reLESs. adj. [from kope.] 
1. Wantiag hope ; being without pleafing 
expectation ; defpairing. 

Are they indifferent, being ufed as figns of 

immoderate and Acpele/s lamentation for the 


detd > Boker. 
Alas! I ama woman, friendlefs, Aspelefs 2 
Shak/peare. 


He watches with greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, us afunder; 
Hopelefs to circumvent ua jutn'd, where each 
To other tpecdy aid might lend at need. Miltona 

The fali’n archangel, envious of our Rate, 
And hopelefs to prevail by open force, 

Sceks hid advantage. > Dry. State of Innocence. 

Hopzlefs of ranfom, and condemn d to lie 
In durance, dvom’d a ling’ting death to die. 

Dryden. 
2. Giving no hope; promiling nothing 
pleafing. | 

The scpele/s word of never torcturny 
Breathe I againit thee upon pain of life. Shak/p. 

Ho’per. n. fJ. [trom bope.) One that 
has pleafing expeétations. 

I except all Aepers, who turn the fcale, be- 
cau the ftrong expectation of a good certain 
falary will vutweigh tne lofs by bad rents. Swsft. 

Ho'pincry. adv. [from hoping.] With 
hope ; with expectation of good. 

One ign of defpair is the peremptory con- 
tempt of the condition which is the ground.of 
hope; the going on not only in terrours and 
amazement of conf{cicnce, hut alfo boldly, Aep- 
ingly, and confidently in wilful habits of fin. 

Haramerde 
Ho'rrer. n. f. [fram bop.] He who 


hops or jumps on one leg. Ainfworth. 


Ho'ppers. n. / [commonly called Scotch 
hoppers.| A kind of play in which the: 


att 
actor hops on one kcg. 


Ho’pper. n. / [fo called becanfe it is 
always Aopping, or in agitation. It is 
calied in French, for the fame reafon, 
tremite or tremue. } 

1. The box or open frame of wood into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 

The falt of the lake Afphaltrites fhootcth into 
perfect cubes. Sometimes they are pyramidal 
and plain, like the Aopper of a mill. Grew. 

Granivoreus birds have the mechanifm of a 
mill: their maw isthe opper which holds and 
foftens the grain, letting it drop. by degrees into 
the flomach Arbushnot on Aviments. 

Juh at the apper will I fand, 
In my whole hfe I never faw grif ground, 
And maik the clack how jully is will found. 
Bettertar 

2. A bafket for carrying feed. —-_dinfaue 

Ho’ra. ad. [from hora, Latin.] . Re- 

lating to.the keur, 


`» 


HOR 


flowe’er reduc’d and plain, 
The watch would ill a watch icmaiay 
. Rut if the orul orbit ceafes, 
The whole itands (till, or brcaks to pieces. Prior, 
Ho’RrRaky. aart. [boraire, French; Jora- 
rius, Latin. | 
t. Relating to an hour. 
I'll draw a figure that (hall tefl you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 
By way of Aorary inlpcétion, 
Which fome account our wortl erection. 
Hudibras. 
la his anfwer to an forary queflion, as what 
hour of the night to fet a fox-trap, he has dif- 
culled, under tue Character of ceynard, the man- 
“ nerof furorifing ail tharpets. Tatler, 
2, Continuing foran hour, 

When, from a hufket of fummer-fruit, God 
by Amos foretold the deftrudtion of his people, 
thereby was dcclared the propinquity of their 
defviatiun, and tnat their trangutlity was of no 
longer duration than thofe Zorary or ivon decay- 
ing fruitsotfummer.  Sroewa's Fulzar Erreurs. 

Horne. n. A clan; a migratory 
crew of people. It is applied only to 
the Tartars. 

Of loft mankind, in potifh’d Navery funk, 
Drove martial Aordleon Azrde with dicadful (weep, 
And gave the vanquith’c waild another form. 


Thamyjon, 
HORIZON. a. f. [iter] 


The line 
that terminates the view. The horizon 


is diflinguifhed into fenfible and real: 
the fenfible horizon ts the circular line 
which limits the view; the real is that 
which would bound itt, if it could take 
in the hemifphere. It is fatfely pro- 
nounced by Shak/pearc brizon.  * 
When the morming fun thall raite his car 
Atove the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates. 
Shak [peare. 
She began to caft with herfeif from what coalt 
this blazing ftar thould frft appear, and at what 
time it muft be upon the horizon of Ireland. 
Bacon. 
In his eait the glorious lamp was feen, 
Regent of day ; and all th’ Ao izon round 
Tnvettcd with bright rays. Milton. 
he morning lark, the meffenger of day, 
Saluted in her fong the morning gray ; 
And foon the fun arole with beams fo bright, 
That all th’ Aorizonz laugh’d to {ce the joyous 
fighr. Dryden. 
When the fea is worked up in a tempcft, fo 
that the horizon on every fide is nothing but 
foaming biliuws and floating mountains, it is 
impoflible tu defcribe the agreeable horrour that 
rifes from fuch a pro(pect. -dddijon. 
Horizo'ntac. adj. (horizontal, French, 
from horizon. | 


1, Near the horizon. 
As wien the fun, new rifen, 
Looks through the Aerizonta/l mifty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from benind the moon, 
in dim cclipte, difattious twilight theds 
On half the nations. Milton. 
2. Parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

An obclifk ereéted, and golden Agures placed 
horizoutal about it, was brought out of Egypt 
by Auguftus. Brown. 

Tne problem is reduced to this ; what perpen- 
diculac height is necef@aiy to plice’ feveral ranks 
of rowers in a plane inclined to a Aor/zonra/ line 
ina given angle ? Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Worizo'nratry. adv. [from horizecatal. | 
Ina direftion parallel to the horizon. 

As it will not fink iata tac bottom, fo will it 
neither fluat above, tke lighter bedies; but, 
being nearin weight, lie tuperficially, or almot 
horizintet/s unto it Brown, 


Tice ambient ether is too liquid and cmpty to 


impel them dorizentad/y with celerty. 


Bentley. 


HORN. n. f. (Aaurn, Gothick; hopn, 


te The hard bodies which grow on the 


4. The feelers of a fnail. 


HOR. 


Saxon ; Jorn, Dutch.) 


heads of fome graminivorous quadru- 
eds, and ferve them for weapons. 
No beatt that hath Aorms hati upper teeth. 

Bicon 

Zetus rifes through the ground, 

Bending the bull’s tough neck with pain, 

That toes back his Aoras in vain. «ld.lifon. 
All that procefs 1s no more furprifiy than the 

eruption of crus in fome brutes, or uf tecth and 

beard in men at certain periods of age. Bentley. 


2. Aninttrument of wind-mulick made of 


horn. 
The {quire ’gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his Aora under the caltle-wall, 
That with the noife it fhuok as it would fall. 
Fairy Queen 
There *s a pot come from my malter, with 
his Aorn full of good news. Shakf{peare. 
The goddefs to her crooked fara 
Adds all her breath : the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal found, 
Dryden. 
Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train, 
With dorms and hounds a hunting match ordain. 
Dryden, 


3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 


ing moon, as mentioned by poets. 

She blets’d the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’, 
That ere ten moons had fharpen’d cither horn, 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was-born. 

Dryden. 
The mcon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted Aor»s. 
Lhemfon. 


Whence the 

proverb, 7o pullin the horns, to reprefs 

one’s ardour. 

Love’s feeling is more foft and (enfible, 

Than are the tender Aorns of cockled fails. 

Shukfpeare. 
Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Marcius’s banifhment, 

Thrutt forth his Aorzs again into the world, 

Which were inthell’ct when Marcius Roog for 

Rome, 
And duri} not once peep out. 


Sha tip care. 


5. A drinking cup made of horn. 
6. Antler of a cuckold. 


If} have forns to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me, IIl be horn mad. 
Shakfpeare. 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, 
Slight pyrates, tucks, and “ows for gain. 
Hudibras. 


7. Horw mad. Perhaps mad as a cuck- 


old. 


Jam glad he went not in bimfelf: if he had, 
he would have been Aor niad, Shakfpeare, 


Hornse’ak.) a2. f. A kind of Afh. 
HornrFi'su. Ainfworth, 
Ho’rxBeam. n. /. [horn and beam, Dut. 
for zee, from the hardnefs of the timber. ] 
It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree. 
The timber is very tough and inflexible, and of 
excellent ufe. Miller, 
Ho'ensook. n. f- [born and book.) The 
firt book of children, covered with horn 
to keep it unfojled. 
He teaches boys tie Aor nbook. Shatfpeare. 
Nothing has been confidered of this kind out 
of the ordinary road of the 4ornbook and primer. 
Locke. 
To mafter John the Englih maid 
A hornhook gives of gingerebread ; 
And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can naine, he cats the letter. 


with horns, 


Prior. 
Ho'rNED. adj. [trom hora.) Furnished 


HOR 


As when two rams, fir'd with ambitieus 
piide, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced fork, 
Their Aaned fronts fo fierce on cither fice 
Do meet, that, with the terrour uf the huck, 
Attonithed both Gand fewlelefs as a block. 
Fairy Queen, 
Thither all the Aorved hot reforts, 
To graze the ranker meid. Denham, 
Thou king 01 horned uods, whofe plenteous 
uin 


Sufces fatncfs to the fruitful corn. Dryden. 


Ho’rnur. n. f. [from born.] One that 


works in-horn, and fells horns. 
The tkin of a bull's forehcad is the part of the 
hide made ufc of by Aorncri, whersetpon they 


fhave thcir horns. Grew. 


Ho’rnet. n. f. [hypnerre, Saxon, from 
its horns.] A very large trong iling- 
ing Ay, which makes its nefl in hollow 
trecs. 

Silence, in times of fufPring, isthe bet ; 
Tis dangerous to difkurb a kornets ncit. Dryd. 
Hornets dy mifchicf to trees by brevding na 
them. Mortimer, 
I have often admired how Aernets, that gather 
dry materials for building their nelts, have found 
a proper matter to glue their combs. Der husa. 


Ho'rNFoor. a. f. [horn and foot.] Hoof- 


ed. 
Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake! 
With hernfoce horfes, and brafs wheels, Jove's 
ftorms to emulate. Hakewsil, 


Ho'rNowL. n. f. A kind of horned owl. 


Ainfworth, 
Ho'rnpipe. n. / [horn and pipe.) A 
country dance, danced commonly to a, 
horn. 

A lufty tabrere, 
That tothee many a Aornpipe play’d, 
Whereto they daucen cach one with his maid. 


Spenfer. 
There many a Asrwpipz he tun’d to his Phyllis. 
Rak ga. 
Let all the quickfilver i* the mine 
Runto the feer veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jevkum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 
Tu wonder at the hernpipes here 
Of Nottingham and Deibyfhire. Ben Sfonfom. 


Florinda - danced the Derbythire Acrapike iu 
the pretence of feveral friends, Tatler, 


Ho'rnsrone. n. f- A kind of blue ftone. 
Ainfworth, 
Ho’rnwork. n. / A kind of angular 
fortification. 
Ho'rnxy. adj. [from hora. ] 
t. Made of horn, 


2. Refembling horn. 
He thought he by the brook of Cherith ftood, 
And faw the ravens with their doray beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton. 
The Asray or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lic inthe fame fuperfcies with the white of the 
eyc, but rifeth up above its convexity, and is of 
an hyperbolical figure. Ray oa the Creation. 
Rough are her cars, and broad her hora feer. 
Drydep. 
The pineal gland was encompaffed with a 
kind of horny fubttance. Adaifon, 
As the ferum of tne blood is refulvable by a 
fmall heat, a greater hear coagulates it fo as to 
cura it foray, like parchment; but when it is” 
thoroughly putrified, it will no longer concrete, 
Arbuthnot, 
3. Hard as horn ; callous. 
Tyrrheus, the folter-father of the beaft, 
Thenclench'd a hatchet in his deray fit. Dryd, 
Horno’crapuy. n. / [horographie, Fr. 
dea and yelzu.] An account of the 
hours. è 
6 B2 


HOR 


Ho'RoroGe. n. f. {borologium, Lat. ] 

Ho’RoLocy. Any inftrument that 
tells the hour: as a clock ; a watch ; an 
hour glafs. 

He’ll watch the Aoro/oge a double fet, 

It drink rock not his cradle. Shak fpeare, 

Before tne days of Jerome there were hors/o- 
gies, that meafured the hours not only by drops 
of water in glaffes, called clep(ydra, but alfo by 
fand in glaffes, called clepfammia. Brown. 

Horo'meTRY. 2. f. [horometrie, French ; 
wea and pwiTtofae]) The art of meaiuring 
hours. 

It is no eafy wonder how the Asremetry of 
antiquity difcovered not this artifice. Drown. 

Jloro’'scorr. n. f. [horofcope, French ; 
azicxorn®.] The configuraiion of the 
planets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that tne many almoft 
numberlefs conjunétions of flars, which occur in 
the progrefs of a man’s life, fhould not match 
and countervail that one Acro/ecpe or conjunction 
Which is found at his birth ? Drummond. 

A proportion of the Aor ofcope unto the feventh 
koute, or oppofite figns evcry feventh year, 
cppreffeth living creatures. Brown, 

Him born beneath a boding hor efcope, 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a thop, 
From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s {chool. 
Dryden. 

The Greck names this the Aorofcops, 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 
Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. 
Creech. 

They underftood the planets and the zodiack 
by inftiiret, and fell to drawing fchemes of their 
own ucrofcopesin the fame duit the fprung out of. 

Bentley. 
Ho’RRENT. adj. (horrens, Latin. Hor- 
rentia puis agmina.] Pointed outward ; 
briftled with points: a word perhaps 
introduced by Milton. 
Him a globe 
Of fiery feraphim incircled round 
With bright imblazonry and horrent arms, Milt. 


FIORRIBLE. adj. [borrible, French; 
horribirs, Latin.} Dreadful; terrible ; 
fhocking ; hideous ; enormous. 

No colour affecteth the eye much with dif- 
pleafute: there be fights that are horr:ble, bhe- 
cauie they excite the memory of things that are 


ecious or fearful. Bacon, 
A dungeon ferrible on all fides round, 
As one great furnace flamed. Milton. 
O fight 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible tofeel!'  Rfilton 


Eternal nappinefs and eternal mifery, meeting 
with a perfuation that the foul is immortal, are, 
of all others, the firft the moft defircable, and 
the latter the moft horrible to human apprehen- 
fion. Scuth. 


Ho'RRIBLENESS. n. / [from borrible.] 
Dreadfulnels; hideoufnefs; terrible- 
nefs; fearfulaefs. 

Ho'rRIBLY. adv. [from þorrible.] 

1. Dreadfully ; hideoufly. 

What hidcous noife was that! 
Fiorribly loud. 

2. Toa dreadful degree. 

The contagion of thefe ill precedents, both in 
civility and virtue, Aorriblyinfedts children. Locke. 

HO’RRID. adj. [horridus, Latin.] 

1. Hideous; dreadful; fhocking. 

Give colour to my pale check with thy blood, 

That we the Aorrider may fcem to thofe 

Which chance to find us. Shak freare’s Cymbeline. 
Not in the legions 

Of korri? kell can come a devil more damn’d, 

In evils to top Macbeth. Swak/peare. 
Horror on them fell, 

Acd arid fynipaiby, 


Miton. 


Milten. 


HOR 
2. Shocking ; offenfive: unpleafing; in 


women’s cant. 
Already I vour tears furvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they fay. 
3. Rough; rugged. 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beatts 
were worn. Dryden. 


Pore. 


Ho'rripness.2. f. [from horrid.] Hide-] 


oufnefs; enormity. 

A bloody dehgner fuborns his inftrument to 
take away fuch a man’s life, and the confeffur 
reprefents the korridnefs of the fact, and brings 
him to repentance. Hammond. 


Ho'rrieick, adj, [Aorrifcus, Latin. ] 
Cauling horrour. 


His jaws Lorrsfick, arm'd with three-fold fate, 


Here dwells the direful fark. Thomfon. 
Ho'rrisonous. adj. [horrifonus, Latin. ] 
Sounding dreadfully. Did, 
Ho’rrotr. a. f. (horror, Lat. horreur, 
French, ] 


i. Terrour mixed with deteflation; a 
pafilon compounded of fear and hate, 
both ftrong. 

Over them fad Aorreur, with grim hue, 

Did always foar, beating his iron wings ; 

And after him owls and night ravens flew, 
The hateful metfengers of heavy things. F. Queen. 

Doubtlefs all fouls have a furviving thought, 
Therefore of death we think with quiet mind; 

But if we think of being turn’«d to nought, 

A trembling 42rrouvr in our fouls we find. Davies. 
Me damp /rrour chilt'd 

At fuch bold words, vouch*d with a deed fo bold. 

Wi:ltor, 

Deep Aorrour feizes ev'ry human breaft ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confcft. 

Dryden. 

2. Dreadful thoughts. 

I have fupt full with Asrrours ; 
Direnefs, familiar to my Maught’vous thoughts, 
Cannot once ftait me. Shak/pears’s Macbeth. 

3. Gloom ; drearinefs. 

Her gloomy prefence {addens all the fcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow’r, and darkens ev'ry green ; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling tloods, 

And breathes a browncr Aorrour on the woods. 
Pops. 

4. [In medicine.] Such a fhuddering or 
quivering as precedes an ague-fit ; a fenfe 
of fhuddering or fhrinking. Quincy. 

All objeéts of the fenfes, which are very ofen- 
five, do caufe the fpirits to retire; and, upon 
their flight, the parts are in fume degree deftitute, 
and fo there is induced in them a trepidation and 
harrour. Bacon's Natural Kifory. 


HORSE. n. f- [hony, Saxon. } 
1. A neighing quadruped, ufed in war, 


and draught and carriage. 
Duncan’s korfes, the minions of the race, 
Torn’d wild in nature, broke their ttalls. Shat/p. 
A horfe! a karfe? my kingdom for a orfe ! 
Shak/peare’s Richard 151. 
We call a little or fe, fuch a one as comes not 
up to the fize of that idea which we have in our 
minds to helong ordinarily to žorfes. Locke. 
2. A conlte}lation. 
Thy face, bright centaur, autumn’s heats re- 
tain, 
The fofer feafon fuiting to the man ; 
Whilft wioter’s thivering goat aficts the Aorfe 
With frot, and makes him an uacafy cou: fe. 
Creech. 
3. To take horfe; to fet out to ride. 
I took 4orfe to the lake of Counftance, which 
is formed bythe entry of the Rhine. Addifon. 
4. It is ufed in the plural fenfe, but with 
a fingular termination, for horfes, liorfe- 
men, Ox cavalry. 
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I did hear 

The galloping of kofe : who was °t came by ? 
Stak/peare’s Macbeth, 
The armies were appointed, coafiting of 
twenty-five thouland Aorfe and foot, for the ree 
pulling of the enemy at their landing. Eason, 
ií they had known that all thg king’s 4orfe 
were quartered behind them, their foot mighs 

very well haye marched sway with their 427/e. 
Clasendon. 

Th’ Arcadian korre 

With ill-fuecets engage the Latin force. Dryden. 

ç. Something on which any thing is fup- 
ported : as, a 4or/e to dry linen on. 

6. A wooden machine which foldiers ride 
by way of punifhment. It is fomee 
times called a timber-mare. 

7. Joined to another fubftantive, it figni- 


fics fomething large or coarfe: as, a 


hcrf-face, a face of which the features 
are large and indelicate. 

To Horse. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To mount upon a horfe; to furnifh 
with a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon 
fuch cart-jades, and fo furnificd, as I thought 
with myfclt, if that were thrift, I witht nose of 
my friends ever to thrive. Sidney. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of 
Gonfalvo, the great captain, a gentleman proudly 
korfel and armed: Diego de Mendoza aked 
the great captain, Who ’s this? Who aniwercd, 
It ts St. Elmo, who never appears but after tee 
ftorm. Bacon. 

2. Tocarry one on the back. 
3. To ride any thing. 
Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are fmother’d, leads are fill'd, and ridges fors’d 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneftnefs to fee him. Shak/peare, 
. To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to Aorfe more mares than 

your own, you muft feed him well. Mortimer. 

Ho'rsrpack. n.f. [horfeand back.) Ri- 
ding potture; the ftate of being ona 
horfe. 


I ’ve feen the French, 


And they can well on forfeback, Srukfpeare. 
l faw them fa}:ire on Aorfchack, 
Behe!d then: when they lighted. Shakfpexre. 


Alexander fought but one remarkable battle 
wherein there were any clephants, and that was 
with Porus, king of India; in which notwith- 
ftanding hewas on 4o>/eback, Browre 

When mannıfh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Altride on Acrfeback hunts the Tufcan boar. 

Dryden’s Sicvenal, 

If your ramble was on 4orfeback, I am glad of 

it, on account of your health. Swift to Gay. 
Horsenea’n. n. f. [horfe and bean.) A 
{mall bean ufually given to horfes. 
Only the {mall Asrfzbean is propagated by the 
plough. Mortimer. 
Ho’rsesrock. ne f. [horf and block. } 
A block on which they climb te a horfe. 
Horsesoa’r. n. J. [horfe and boat.) A- 
boat uted in ferrying horfes. 
HorseBo'y. n, f- [horfe and boy.] A 
boy employed in dreffing hories; a fta- 
bleboy. 

Some forfeboys, being awake, difcovered them 
by the fire in their matches. Krolles’ Hiffory 

HO'RSEBREAKER. n. f. [horfeand break. } 
One whofe employment is to tame 
horfes to the faddle. 

Under Sagittarius are born chariot-sacers, /2rfe- 
breakers, and tamers of wild beaits. Creech. 

HORSECHE'STNUT. n. f. (dorfe and chef- 
nut; efculus.) A tree. 

It nath digitated or hngerec leaves: the flowers, 
which confit of üye leaves, are of an anomalous 


a 


HOR 


Grure, opening with tww lips: there are male and 
female upon the fame fpike; the female Howers 
are fucceeded by nuts, which grow in green 
prickly hufks. Their whole year’s fthoot is com- 
monly performed in three weeks time, alter which 
Ìt dues no more than increafe in bulk, and become 
more fivin; and all the litter part of tue tummer 
is occupied in forming and itrengthening the buds 
for the next year’s Moots. Miller, 
The dovfechejuut grows into a goodly ftandaurd. 
Niortimer. 

HO'RSECOURSER. ne f. [horfe and courfer, 
Junivs derives it from horfe und cofe, an 
old &cotch word, which figoifics to 
change; and it fthould therefore, he 
thinks, be writ borfecofer. The word 
now ufed in Scotland is horfecouper, to 
denote a jockey, feller, or rather changer 
of horfes. lt may well be derived from 
courfe,as he that fells horfcs may be fup- 
pofed to courfe or exercife them. ] 

1. One that runs horfes, or keeps hories 
for the race. 

2. A dealer in horfes. 

A fervant to a Aorjccourjer was thrown off his 
horie. Wifiman 

A Florentine bought a horfe for fo many ciuwus, 
upon condition to pay halt down: the Aurjicow fe: 
comes to him next mourning tor ihe remainder. 

L'Efiangs. 

Ho’rsecran. n. f. A kindof fth. sin/w. 

Ho'rsecucumBer. n. Je [horfe and cu- 
cumber.| A plant. 

The hor fecucumber is the large green cucumber, 
and the beft for the table, green out of the gar- 
den. Mortimes. 

Ho'rsepunc. n. f. [horfe and dunz.] 
The excrements of horfes. 
Put it mto an ox’s horn, and, covered clufe, 
let it rot in hot Aorfelung. Peacham on Drawing. 
Horsee Mer. n. /- [Borje and emmet. | 
Ant of a large kind. 
Ho’rsercesn. xn. f [horfe and f-/h.] 
The fich of horfes. 

The Chinefe eat hor {fief at thisday, and fome 
gluttuns have colt’s flelh baked. Bacon. 

An old hungry lion would fain have been 
dealing with a good piece of Aorfefich; but the 
nag he thought would be tuo ticeet for him. 

L’ Efirange. 

Ho'rsrery. n. f. [horfe and fy.) A fly 

that tings horfes, and fucks their blood. 

Ho’rseroor. n. f. An herb; the fame 

with coltsfoot. Ainfworth,. 

Ho’rsenair, n. f. [horfe and hair.) The 
hair of horfes. 

His glitt’ting helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving hor fcharr, Dryden. 

lo’RSEN EEL. 2. f. An herb. Ainfw. 
Ho’rseraucu. n. f- [horfe and laugh. ] 
A loud violent rude laugh. 

A horfzlaugh, if you pleafe, at honefty ; 

A joke on Jckyl. Pepe. 
H O'RSELEECH., n. /. [horfe and leech.] 
1. A great leech that bites horfes. 

The Aor feleech hath two daughters, crying give, 
give. Proverbs, 

Let us to France; like herfeleechesy my boys, 
The very blond to fuck. Shak/peare 

2. [from kech; fignifying a phyfician. ] 
A farrier. Ainfworth. 

Hlo’rsevitrer. n. f. [horfe and litter. ] 
A carriage hung upon poles between 
two horfes, in which the perfon carried 
lies along. 

He that before thought he might command the 
waves of the Ica, was now caf on the ground, and 
carried in an horfelitter. 2 Mac. 


Ho’rseman, a. fi (Lorfe and man.) 


HOR 
t. One filled in riding. 


A tkiltul Aorfemaa, and a hunt{man bred. 
Dryden. 
2. One that ferves in wars on horfeback., 

Encounters between Aovjemen on the one fide, 
and fout on the other, are feldom with extremity 
of danger; becaute as horfenen can hardly break 
a battle on fuot, fo men on foot cannot pofibly 
chate Aor fenmen, Hayward 

Inthe carly times of the Roman common- 
wealth, a Avrfeman received yearly fria milia 
aris, and a foot foldic: one miile; that is more 
than fix-pence a day to a horfemun, and two- pence 
a day to a tout- fuldier. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

. A rider; a man on horfeback. 

With defcending huw’is of biimitone fu’d; 

The wild barbarian in the ftorm cxpir’d; 
Wrapt in devouring flames the harfeman rag'd, 
And {purr’d the ftcel in equal Hames cngag'd. 
aldilifon. 
A horfoman's coat Mall hide 
Thy taper Mape, and comclinefs of fide. Prior. 
Ho'rsemansurr. n. f. [from horfeman. ] 
The art of riding ; the art of managing 
a horfe. 
He vaulted with fuch cafe into his feat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To tury and wind a ficry Pegatus, 
And witch the world with noble horfeman/hip 
Shakfpeare. 

They pleafe themfeives in terms of huniuy or 
horfemanphip. Worton 

His inajetty, to thew his ho-femanfhip, Naugh 
tered two or three of his fubjcéts. sAddifon. 

Peers grew proud, in herfomanfip © excel; 
Newmarket's glory rofe, as B itain`s fell. Pope. 

Ho’rsemarten, n. f- A kind of large 
hee. Ainfworth, 

Ho’rsematcu. n. f. A bird. Ainfw. 

Ho'rsemeatT. n. fo [horfe and meat.) 
Provender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, 
yet the dry ones that are ufcd for Asrfemeat are 
ripe lait. Bacon 

Ho’xsemint. n. f A large coarfe mint. 


Ho’rsemuscce. n. f. A large mufcle. 
The great ke rfemufc/e, with the Ane theli, that 
breedeth in ponds, do not only gape ard fhut as 
the vy fters du, but remove trom one place to in- 
other. Bucon 


Ho’rsepLtay. n. f. [hor/e and play.) 
Coarfe, rough, rugged play. 1 Ae 
He is too much given to Zorfep/ay in his rail- 
lcry, and comes to battle like a dictator from the 
plough. Dryden. 


Ho'rseponn. n. f. [hor/e and pend.] A 
pond for horfes. 

Horsera’ce. n. f. Thor/e and race.] A 
match of horfes in running. 

In Aorferaees men are curious that there be not 
the lcat weigùt upon the one horie more than 
upon the other. Bacon. 

Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribuncfhip, en- 
tertained the people with a Aorferace.  Atiifon. 


Ho’rserapisn. n. f. [horfe and rauifh.] 
A root acrid and biting; a fpecies of 
feurvygrafs. 

Horferadih is increafed by fprouts fpreacing 
from the old roots lett in the ground, that arc 
cut or broken off. j Mortimer. 

Stomachicks are the creffe acrids, as horfe- 
radi/a and fcurvy-grafs, infuled in wine. Foyer. 

Ho'RSESHOE. n. f. [horfe and /hoe. } 

1. A plate of iron nailed to the fect of 
horfes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool’d 
glowing hot in that furge, like a “erfefnoc. Shut. 

2. Anherb. Ainjworth. 

Horsestr’arer. n. f. [horfe and fleal. ] 
A thief who takes away horfes. 

He is nota pickpurfe, nora Aorfeffealer; but 


HOS 


for his verity in love, I do think him a1 concave 
as a cuvered goblet, or a waim-eaten nut. SAéuk, 

Ho’Rsetair. n f. A plant. 

Ho’rseETONGUE. n. f An herb. 

Ho'rseway. n. f. [horfe and way.) A 
way by which horfes may travel. 

Know'h thou the way to Dover? 
— Both file and gate, Aor fervay and footpath, 
Shabjpeare’s Keng Lear, 

Horta’tion. n. f [Aortatio, Latin.] 
The act of exhorting ; a hortatory pres 
cept; advice or encouragement to fome- 
thing. 

Ho'rtative. n.f. [from hortor, Latin. ] 
Exhortation; precept by which one 
incites Or antmates, 

Generals commonly in their Aortatizes put 
men in mind of their wives and children. Bacon. 


Ho’rn ratory. adj. [from horter, Latin. ] 
Encouraging ; animating; adviling to 
any thing: ufed of precepts, not of per- 
fons; a hortatory {peech, not a Aortatory 
{peaker. 

HORTICU'LTURE. n. fe (hortus and cul- 
lura, Latin.) The art of cultivating 
gardens. 

Ho'kTULAN. adi. [hortulanus, Latin. ] 


Belonging to a garden. 
This feventh edition of my Aortulan kalendar 
Is yours, Evelyn. 
HOSANNA. n. f. [ocawe.] An exclama- 


tion of praife to God. 
Through the vaft of heav’n 
It founded, and the faitaful armies rung 
Hefanna to the Higher. Miltow, 
The public entiance which Chrift made into 
Jerufalem was cclebrated with the Acfuynas and 
acclimations of the people. Fiddes, 


HOSE. n. f. plur. hofen. [hoya, Saxon; 
hofuns Welfh ; ofan, Erfe, ofanen, plur. 
chauffe, French. } 

1. Breeches. 

Guards on wanton Cupid’s nfe, Shak/peare. 
Here ’s an Englith taylor come hither for Reale 
ing out of a French Aoje. Shak {peare. 
Thefe men were bound in their coats, 4o/err, 
hats, and other garments, and calit into the 


midft of the burning nery furnace. Daniel, 
He crofs examin’d botn our Aofey 
And plunder’d all we had to lofe. Hudibras. 


2. Stockings ; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could nut fce to garter his 
hafe; and you, being in love, cannot fee to put 
on your hofe. Shab/peare. 

Will the thy linen wath, or ofen darn, 

And knit thce gloves? Gay’s Puflorai's, 
Ho'ster. n. f. [from hof.] One who 
fells ftockings. 

As arrant a cockney as any Zafer in Cheapfide, 

Swift. 
HO'SPITABLE. adj. [Lofpitatilis, Lat.) 
Giving entertainment to rangers; kind 
to flrangers. 
I'm your hoft: 
With robbers’ hand my hofpitable favour 
You fhould not rutte thus. Shakfpeare. 
Receive the fhip-wreck’d on your friendly 
fhore ; 
With hofpirable rites relieve the poor. Dryden, 
Ho'spttanry. adv. [from ho/pitable.] 
With kindnefs to ftrangers. 
Ye thus Acfpitably live, 
And ftrangers with guod cheer receive. Prier. 

Tee former liveth as pioully and 4e/pitad’y as 

the other. Swift, 


HOSPITAL. n. f- [bofpital, French ; 
hospitals, Latin, ] 

1. A place built for the reception of the 
fick, or fupport of the poor, 
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They who were fo careful to teflow them in 
a college when they were young, would be fu! 
goad as to provide for them in (ome Ao/pita/ 
wien taney are old, Wotton, 
I am about te build an fefpital, which I will 
endow nandilomicly for twelve old hufbandmen. 
> «addii fon. 
2. A place for fhelter or entertainment. 
Obfolete. 
They (py’da goodiy cafile, plac'd 
Forcty a river in a pleafanr dalc, 
Which chuSing for that evening’s 4¢/pita‘, 
Taey thither march’d. Fairy Queen. 
Hosrira’tity. n. f. [hofpitalite, Fr.] 
The practice of entertaining ftrangers. 
The Lagedemonians forbidding all accefs of 
firangers into their coafts, are, in-that refpedt, 
defervedly blamed, as being encmics tu that £o/- 
petality which, fur common humanity's fake, all 
the nations on the carth fhould embrace. Hovger. 
My mafter is of a churlifh difpofition, 
And littl recks to fnd the way to heav'n 
Ry doing deeds of Aofpitaliry. Shakfpeare. 
How has this fpirit of faction broke ail the 
Jaws of charity, neighbourhood, aiiance, and of- 
pitality. Suift. 
HO'SPITALLER. n. f. [ho/pitallir, Fr. 
bofpitalarius, low Latin, from hofpital. } 
One reliding in a hofpital in order to 


receive the poor or ftranger. Uled per- 


haps peculiarly of the knights of Malta 
The Guit they reckon fuch as were grantcd to 

the Aofp:taliers in titulum beneficii. Ay liffe. 
Jo Hospirate. v.a. [hofpitor, Latin. ] 


To refide under the roof of another. 

That always chufes an empty thell, and this 
ke fpitates with the living animal in the fame fhell. 

Grew’s Muf-cum. 
HOST. x. / [hoftc, French; hofpes, hof- 
pilis, Latin. } 
1. One who gives entertainment to an- 
other. 

Homer never entertained either guefts or o/s 
with long f{pecches, tall the mouth of hunger be 
ftupped. Sidney. 

Here, father, take the fhadow of this tree 
For your good &:f. Shak/peare’s King Lear. 

2. The landlord of an inn. 
Time ’s like a fathionable 22/7, 

“That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand; 
Bat with nis arms out-firctch'd, as he would fly, 
Grafpsin tne comer. Shakfp. Troilus and Croffida, 

3. [from bofis, Latin.} An army; num- 
bers aflembled for war. 

Let every foidicr hew him down a bough, 
And bear 't before him; thaeby thall we thadow 
Tre numbers of our Asji. Shakfpeare’s Macb. 

Then through the hery pillar, and the cloud, 
God lvoking forth, will trouble all ius 4o/f, 

And craze your chariot wheels. Milton. 


After thefe came arm’d, with fpear and fhicld, 


An “fi fo great as cover’d all the field. Dryden, 
4. Any great number. 
Give to a gracious meffage 
An Acff of tongues; but ict ill tidings tell 
Themfelvcs, when they be felt. 


facrifice of the mafs in the Romih 
church ; the confecrated wafer. 
To Host. v. n. (from the noun. | 


1, To take up entertainment ; to live, as 


at an inn. 
Go, bear it to the centaur, where we //f; 
And ftay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 


Shat/peare. 


2. Yoencounter in battle. 
Strange to us it fcem’d 
At firk, that angel Mouid with angel war, 
And in fierce Ac/ings meet. 
New autnurs of diffenfion {pring from him, 
Two branciies, that in Aofling lung contend, 
: For lov'regu fway. Phiiips 


Ho’stace. n. f. [cflage, French.] One 


Ho'sTEL. 
Ho’sTELRY. Í 


Ho'stess. n. f- [hofleffe, French, from 


Shakfpeare. 
g. (hoflia, Latin; Aoflie, French.) The 


Milton, 
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. To review a body of men; to mutter. 
Obfolete. 

Lords have had the leading of their own fal- 

lowers tu the gencral Aofings. Spenfer on Ireland 


given in pledge for fecurity of perform- 
ance of conditions. 
Your Ayages I have, fu have you mine; 
And we fhall talk before we fight. Shuakfpeare. 
Do this meffage honourably ; 
And :f he {and on 4s/iage for his fafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will plcafe kim beft. 
Shukfpeare. 
He that hath wife ard children, hatn given 
hejiages to fortune; tor they are impediments to 
great cnterprifes, either of virtue or milchief. 
Daen. 
They who marry give fo/figes to the publick, 
that tuey wil not attempt the ruin or cilturiy the 
peace of it. adtrerdury, 
The Romans kaving feized a great number of 
hofiages, acquainted them with tacir refolution. 
crhutknoe on Coins. 


Va. S- [hoftel, hoftelerie, Fr.] 
i Anin. Ainfworth. 


JOfE. : 
t. A female hoft; a woman that gives en- 
tertainment. 
Fair and noble Aofte/s, 
We are your guef to night. @Shakypeare. 
Ye were beaten out of door, 
And rail’d upon the hofefs of the houfc. Séak/p. 
Be as kind an Aoffe/s as you have been to me, 
and you can never fail of another hufband. Dryd. 
2. A woman that keeps a houfe of publick 
entertainment. 
Undittinguiih'd civility is like a whore or a 
hoftefs. Temple. 
Ho'sress-suip. n. f. [from boflefs.] The 
character of an hoftefs. 
Iet is my father’s will I thould take on me 
The ho/iefs-faip o’ th’ day : you’re welcome, firs. 
Shak/prare. 
HOSTILE adj. [fofiis, Latin.], Ad- 
verfe; oppolite; fuitable to an enemy. 
He has now at laft 
Giv'n ofice Rrokes, and that not in the prefence 
Of dreaded juftice, but on the minifters 
That do diftrihiite it. Shak {peare. 
Fierce Juno's hate, 
Added to hofizle force, fhall urge thy fate. Dryd. 


Hostiiity. n. f [Aofilité, French, from 
hoflile.] The practices of an open ene- 


my; open war; oppofition in war. 
Neither by treafon nor Aoflility 
To feek to put me down, and reign thyfelf. 


Shakfpeare. 
Hoftility being thus fufpended with France, 


preparation was made for war againit Scotland. 


Hayward, 

What peace can we return, 

But, to our pow'r, Aa/fility and hate, 
Untam’d reluctance and revenge ? Milton. 


We nave fhew’d ourtelves fair, nay, gencrous 
adverfaries ; and have carried on even our Ao/li/i- 
Atterbury. 


[ hofleller, from hoftel. } 


One who has the care of horfes at an inn. 

Tic caufe why thcy are naw to be permitted is 
want of convenient inns for lodging travelicrs on 
horfeback, and hoftlers to tend their horfes by the 
Spea cron Ircland, 


HO'STRY. n. f [corrupted from hoflel- 
ry.] A place where the horfes of gucits 


ties with humanity. 
Ho'sTLER. n. f. 


way. 


are kept. 

Swift rivers are with fudden ice conflrain’d, 
And ftudded wheels are on its back fuftain’d ; 
An fairy now for waggons, which before 


Tall thips of burden on its bofom borc. Dryden. 


HOT. adj. (haz, Saxon; hat, Scottilh. ] 


HOT 


t. Having the power to excite the fenfe 
of heat; contrary to cold; fiery. 
What is thy name? 
Tnow It be afraid to bear it. 
—No, though thou cali'tt thyfclf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. Shat{peare’s Macbeth, 
Tne great breezes which the motion of the air 
in great citcles, fuch as are under the girdle of 
the world, produceth, du refrigerate; and theres 
fore, in thole parts, noon is nothing 10 4ef as 
about nine in the forenoon. Bacon, 
Hot and ccld were in one body fixt; 
And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden. 
Black fubftances do foone{t of all others be- 
come Aor in the fun’s light, and burn; which 
cñe& may proceed partly trum the multitude of 
refractions in a little roum, and partly from caly 


commotion of fo very Imall corpufcles. Wew-son, 


2. Luftful; lewd. 
Whar Asrter hours, 
Unrezifier’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurivully pick'd out. Skaifp ~ire. 

Now the dot blooded gods amft me! remember, 

Jove, thou was’t a bull for thy Europa. SAakyp. 
3. Violent; furious; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had 
warning of our coming, was onc ut the hettef 
fervices, and moft dangerous alfaults that nath 
been Known. Bacon, 

He rcfolved to ftorm; but his foldiers declined 
that Aof tervice, and plicd it with artillery, 

Clarendon, 

To court the cry dircéts us, when we found 

Th’ affaule fo 4st, as if ’twere only there. 


Denham, 
Our army 
Is now in 4o? engagement with the Moors. 
Dryden, 


4. Ardent; vehement ; precipitate. 

Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as tlow, 
As hot lord Percy ison fire to go. - Shak/peare. 

Nature to youth Act ralhnefs doth difpenfe, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompenfe. 

Denham. 

Achilles is impatient, 4<f, revenzeful; Æneas, 

patient, confiderate, and carcful of his peuple. 
LDr yen, 
5. Eager; keen in defire. 

It 1s no wonder that men, either perplexed in 
the neceflary affairs of life, ur Act inthe purluit 
of pieafurcs, fhould not {cricufly cxamine their 
tenets. Lucke, 

She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure, 

Which makes him have fo 4of a mind t her. 
Uudibras. 
6. It is applied likewile to the defire, or 
fenfe railing the defire, or action ex- 
cited : as, a bot pwrfuit. . 

Nor law, nor checks of conicience will we hear, 

When in Ase {cent of gain and fuil career. Dsyd. 
+. Piquant ; acrid: as, $o? as muttard. ` 
Hotsep. n. f. Abed of earth made hot 

by the fermentation of dung. 

The bed we call a hotbed is this: there was 
taken horfedung, old and well rotted; this was 
laid upon a bank half a foot righ, and fuppoited 
round about with planks, and upon the top was 
caft fiftcd earth two fingers deep. " Bacon, 

Preferve the Acothed as much as poflible from 
rain. i Evelyn. 

HOoTBRA'INED. ad. [hot and brain. ] 
Violent; vehement; furious. Cerebrofus. 

You thall find ’em cither hotSramu'd youth, 

Or necdy bankrupts. 
Ho'rcupot. Qn. f. [hache en poches 
Ho’rcHpotc#. § Trench; or hachée en 

pot, French, as Camden has it, as being 
boiled up in a pot; yet the former cor- 
ruption is now generally ufed.] A min- 
gled hath; a mixture; a confufed mal. 

Such patching maketh Littlcron’s Actcipot of 

our tongue, and, in cect, brings the tame rather 


Dryden's Spanich Fryar.” 


HOT 


toa Babellifh confufion than ang one entire lù- 
guage. Camden's Remains 
A mixture of many difagrecing colours is eve! 
unpleafant te the eye, and a mixture or orch 
poteh of many taites is unpleafant to the tatte. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would ic- 
main; 
But a math'd heap, a Aotchpotch of the Main. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Hotco’cktss. n. f. {hautes coquilles, Pr) 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and 
gucfics who ftrikes him. 
The chytindra is certainly not our hotcockles ; 
for that was by pinching, not iy Rriking. 
y , “Arhuthnot and Pope. 
As at /istcockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 
Quick rote, and read fott mifchicf in her eye. 
Gay. 
Hotnea Den. adj. [hot and head.] Ve- 


hement ; violent ; paifionate. 

One would not make the fame perfon zealous 
for a ftanding amy and publick liberty; nora 
hotheaded crackbrained coxcomb forward for a 
fcheme of moderation. Arbuthnot. 


Ho'tHouse. n. f. [hot and hou/e.] 


1, A bagnio; a place to fweat and cup in. 


Now the profeffes a hothoufey which is a very 
ill houfe tov. Shuk/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
2. A brothel. 
Where lately harbour’d many a famous whore, 
A purging bill, now fix’d upon the dvor, 
Telis you it is a hothoufe; fv it may, 
And dill be a whorehoufe : th’ arc fynonyma. 
Ben Fonfon. 
Ho'try. adv. [from hot. ] 
1. With heat; not coldly. 


2. Violently ; vehemently. 

The ftag was in the end to Aot/y purfued, that 

be was driven to make coutage of defpair. Sidney. 
I do contest 

As ot/y and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ftrengtn f did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shak/peare. 

The enemy, now at hand, began Aof/y to tkir- 
mith in divers places with the chriftians. 

Kuolles’ Hiflory. 

Though this controverfy be revived, and erly 
agitated, I doubt whetner it be not a nominal 
difpute. Boy!e. 

3. Lultfully. 
Voracious birds, that Aor’y bill and breed, 
And largely drink, becaufe on falt they feed. 
Dryden, 
Hotmournep. adj. [hot and mozth.)] 
Jeaditrong ; ungovernable. 
I fear my people's faith, 
That hormcuth'd bealt that bears againgt the curh, 
Hard to be hroken. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 
PovtNrss.. 7 f- “(from for.) Teat; 
violence ; fury. 4 
Ho'Tsrur. n. f. [bot and pur.) 
1. A man violent, pafhonate, precipitate, 
and heady. 

My nephew’s trefpafs may be well forgot; 

It hath the excufe of youth and heat of blood, 
A harebrain'd hot/pur govern’d Ly a fpleen. 
Shak/peare. 

Wars are begun by hairbrained diffolute cap- 
tains, parafitical fawners, unquict Aof/purs, and 
reftlefs innovators. Burton. 

2. A kind of pea of fpeedy growth. 
Or fuch peas as are planted or fuwn in gardens, 
the “ct/pur is the {peedicit of any in growth. 
Mortimer. 
Ho'rspurrnep. adi. [from het/pur.] 
Vehement ; rafh; heady. 

To draw Mars jike a young Hippolytus, with 
an cffeminate countenance, or Venus like that 
Actf{purrcd Warpaltce in Virgil, this proceedeth 
guu à icniglets judgment. Peucham. 


HOU 


Hover, The preterit of heave. 

Ho'ver. n. f (diminutive of hope, 
houle, Saxon. ] 

t. A hed open on the fides, and covered 


overhead. 

So Iikewile a hovel will ferve fo? a roome, 

To flacke on the peafe, when harvelt hall came. 
Luffe 

If youemake a svel, thatched, over fome 
quantity of ground, plank the ground over, and 
ic will breed falcpetre. Bacon, 

Your hay it is mow’d, your corn itis reap’d, 
Your barns will be full, and your Aove/s beap'd. 

Dryden, 
2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. 

The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their kine with them, where they feed them.and 
milk them, and do all the dairy-work in fuch 
forry Zove/s and fheds as they build to inhabit in 
during the fummer. Ray on the Creation, 

To Ho'vrr. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Lo 


fhelter in a hovel. 

And was't thou fain, poor father, 
To Awel thee with {wine and rogues forlorn, 
In fhort and mufly ftraw ? Shak/peare. 

Ho’ven. part, paf. [from heave.] Rarfed ; 

{welled ; tumetied, 

Tom Piper hath Aoven and puffed up checks ; 
If cheete be fo hoven, make Cile to feck creeks. 


Tuffer. 


To Ho'ver. v. ne [hovio, to hang over, 
Welth.] 

1. To hang in the air overhead, without 
flying off one way or other. 

Some ficry devil Asvers in the iky, 

And pours down mitchief. Shak/peare. 

Ah, my pvor princes! ah, my tender babes! 
If yet your gentle fuuls fly in the air, 

And be not nx'din doom perpetual, 
Iver about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother’s lamentation Shakfp. 

A hovering mill came fwimming o’er his fight, 
And feal'd his eyes in everlafling night. Dryd. 

Great fights of birds arc hovering about the 
bridge, and fettling upon it. AAddifon, 

’Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her prifon’s mould’ ring walls; 
Havers a-while upon the fad remains, 
Which now the pile, or fepulchre, contains, 
And thence with liberty unbounded dies, 
Impatient to regain her native tkics. Prior. 
Some lefs reha’d, beneath the moon’s pale 
light, 
Hever, and catch the Mhoating ftars by night. 
Pope. 
2. To fiand in fufpenfe or expe€ation. 

The landlord will no longer covenant with 
him; for thac he daily looketh after change and 
alteration, and acversth in expectation of new 
worlds. Spenfer on Ireland. 

. To wander about one place. 

We fee fo wariike a prince at the head of fo 
great an army, 4owering on the borders of our 
conicderates. -dddi fon, 

The truth and certainty is feen, and the mind 
fully poffcffes itfelf of it; in the other, it only 
hovers about it. Locke, 


Houcu. n. f. [hoz, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘The lower part ot the thigh. 


Blood fall be from the fword unto the belly, 
and dung of men into tre camel’s hough. 2 Eja. 


2. [Aue, French.] Anadz; ahoe. See 
Hoe. 
Did they really believe that a man, by houghs 
and an axe, could cut a god out of a tree? 
Stilling fleet, 
To Hovcn. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hamitring ; to dilable by cutting 
the finews of the ham. 
Thou fhalt Lough their horfes, Fofiua. 
2. To cut up with a hongh or hoe. 


HOU 


3. To hawk. This orthography is un- 
common. See To Hawk. 

Neither conlad we /ozgé or {pit from us; much 

lefs could we fneeze or cough. Grtv, 

Ho'vret. n. / The vulgar name for 

an owl. The Scots and northern coun- 


ties Rill retain it. 
Hourt. n. f [holz, Saxon.] A fmall 
wood. Obfolcte. 


Or as the wind, in oule- and fhady greaves, 
A murmur makes among the boughs and lcaves. 
Fairfax. 
HOUND. n. f. (hund, Saxon; bund, 
Scottih.] A dog uled in the chafe. 
Hounds and greylvunds, mungrels, fpanicls, 
curs, 
Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Shakfpeare. 
Jaton threw, but fail’d to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeferving Aouad, 
And through the dog the dart was nail'd to 
ground, Dryden, 
The kind fpanicl and the faithful hound, 
Likeft that fox in fhape and fpecies found, 
Pui fucs the noted path and covets home. 
To Hounn. v. a. [from the noun. } 


t. To fet on the chafe. 

God is faid to harden the heart permitfively, 
but not operatively nor cttedlively; as he who 
only lets loofe a greyhound out of the fip, is fuid 
to Aound him at the hare. Bramkall. 

2. To hunt; to purfue. 

If the wolves had been Aowndled by tvegers, 

they fhould have worried them». L’ Ejirange. 
Ho'unprFisn, ne Je [muflela levis] A 


kind of fith atin Rvorth. 


Prior, 


Hounpstoncue. n. f. [cynogloffum, 
Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
Ho'unptree. n. f- [cornus.} A kind 
of tree. finfovorth, 
Hour. n. f- [upupa, Latin.] The puet. 
Ainfworth. 


HOUR. n. f. [heure, Fr. bora, Lat.] 
1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural 


day ; the {pace of fixty minutes. P 

Sce the minutes how they tun: 

How many makes the kour full compleat, 
How many ours bring about the day, 
How many days will nith up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. Shak fpe 
2. A particular time. 

Vexation almoft tops my breath, 

That tunder’d friends grect in the dour of death. 
. jShakypeare. 

When we can intreat an ovr to ferve, 

We’ll fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs,* 
If vou would grant the time. Shakfpeare. 

The con{cious wretch mutt all his arts reveal, 
Fron: the firt moment of his vital breath, 

To his lilt kour of unrepenting death, Dryden, 
3. The time as marked by the clock. 

The Asur runs through the rSugheit day. Shak. 

Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, 
who kept good Auers. Tatler, 

They are as loud any hour of the morning. as 
ourowl countrymen at midnight. Addison. 

Ho’urGrass. n. f. [hour and glafs.] 
1. A glafs filled with fand, which, running 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 

Next morning, Known to be # morning beiter 
by the howrg/a/s than the day’s clearnefs. Sidney. 

in ficknets, the time will feem longer without 
a clock or hourgl.fs tnan with it; for the mind 
doth vlue every moment. Bacon, 

Shake not his howy/a/s, when bis hafy fand 
Is cbhbing to the lait. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of Speaking 
rather affected than elegant. 

We, within the Zourg/afs of two months, have 
won one town, and overthrown great forces in the 
ficid. Buwi. 

Howry. adi. [from hour.] Happens 
l 


HOU 


inp or done every hour; frequent; often 
repeated. 
Alcyone 

Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Ooterves the waining moon with Aour/y view, 
Numbers her age, and wies fora new. Dryd. 

We muft live in /ovr/y expectation of raving 
thofe troops recalled, which they now leave with 
us. Swift. 

Ho'urry. adv. [from kour.] Every 
hover; frequently. 
She deferves a lord, 
That twenty fuch rude boys might tendupon, 
And jouriy cail ner muthefs. Shakfpeare. 
Our citate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth Aour/y grow 
Out of his lunacies. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet. 
They with ccafelefs cry 

Surround me, as thou faw'ft ; hourly concciv’d, 
And ously born, with forrow infinite 
To me! Milesn’s Paradife Lof. 

Great was their rife, which Aourly was rte- 


new’d, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view’d. 
Dryden, 
Ho’urpuate. n. f. [hour and plate. ] 


The dial; the plate on which the hours, 
pointed by the hand of a clock, are in- 
fcribed. 

If eyes could not view the band, and the cha- 
yacters of the Asurplate, and thereby at a dif- 
tance fee what o'clock it was, their owner could 
not be much benefited by that acutencfs. Locke. 

HOUSE. a. f. {huy, Saxon ; buys, Dut. 
hu/e, Scottith. } 

1. A place wherein a man lives; a place 
of human abode. 

Sparrows muñ not build in his 4vufe eaves. 

Shakfpcare. 

Houfes are built to live in, not to look on; 
therefore let ufe be preferred before uniformity, 
except where both may be had. Bacon. 

In a house the doors are moveable, and the 
rooms fquare; yet the Aoufe is neither moveable 
nor {quare. Watts. 

2. Any place of abode. 
The bees with fmoke, the doves with noifome 
ftench, 
Are feom their hives and houfes driven away. 
Shakfpeare. 
3. Place in which religious or ftudious 
perfons live in common; monaitery ; 
college. 

Theodofius arrived at a religious Aoufe in the 

city, where now Conftantia reded.  -4iddifon. 
4. The manner of living; the table. 

He kept a mifcrable konfe, but the blame was 

laid whol'y upon madam. Swift. 
5. Station of a planet- in the heavens, 
aftrologically confidered. 

Pure fpirituel fubftances we cannot converfe 
with, therefore have need of means of commu- 
nication, which fome make to be the celeitial 
houfes: thofe who are for the ccleftial houfr 
worthip the planets, as the habitations of intel- 
JeQual fubstauces that animate them. 

Stilling feet 
6. Famiy of anceftors; defcendants, and 
kindred ; race. 

The red rofe and the white arc on his face, 
The ratal colours of our ftriving Acufes. Shakfp. 

An ignominious ranfom and free pardon 
Are of two Asvfes; lawful mercy fure 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Skak/peare. 

By eclaying my hit hne, upon your gracc’s 
acceftiun tu the patrimenics of your houf, may 
{cem ty have made a forfeiture. Dryden. 

A poet is nut horn in ev'ry race; 

Two of a kaufe tew ages can Nord, 
Onc to perform, another to record. Dryden. 
7. A body of the parliament; the lords 
or commons coliectively confidered. 
Nor were the gtimes objc&ed agatatt hin fo 
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elear, as to give convincing fatisfa&ion to the 
major part of both Aeufes, cipecially that of the 
lords. King Charles. 


To House. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To harbour ; to acmit to relidence. 
Palladius wifhed him to /ovfe all the Helots. 
Sidney 
Upon the North-fea a valley honferh a gentle- 
man, who hath worn out his former same. 
Carese’s Survey of Cornwall 
Slancer lives upon fuccetiion, 

For ever oufed where it gets poleon. Stak/p. 
Mere cottagers are but Asujed beggars. Bacun. 
Oh, can your counte] his defpair defer, 

Who now is Aeufed in his fepulchre ? Sandys. 
We nd them Asufg thermlelves in dens. 

South. 
In expectation of fuch times as thefe, c 
A chapel /ous’d ‘em, truly called of eate. Pryd. 


2. To thelter; to keep under a roof. 
As we /oufe not country plants to fave them, 

fo we may Aoufe our own to forward them. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Houfe your choiceft carnations, or rather fet 
them under a penthoulc, tu preferve them in ex- 
tremity of weather, Evelyn. 

Wit in northern climates will not blow, 

Except, like orange trees, ‘tis Aous’d trom fnow. 
Dryden. 


To HOUSE. v. n. 


1. To take fhelter; to keep abode; to 


refide. 
Ne tuffer it to Asufe there half a day. Hub. Ta. 
Graze where you will, you fhall not Aoufe with 

me. Shak/peare. 

Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told; alas! too foon, 

After fo thort time of breath, 

To Asufe with darknefs and with death. Milton. 


2. To have an altrological ftation in the 
heavens. l 
In fear of this, obferve the ftarry figns, 
Where Saturn Aoufes, and where Hermes jains. 
Dryden. 
I houfing in the lion’s hateful fign, 
Bought tenates and deferting troops are mine. 
Dryden, 


HOUSEBREA'KER. n. f. [honfe and break.) 
Burglar; one who makes his way into 
houles to fteal. 


All Aonfebreakers and fharpers had chief writ- 
ten in their foreheads. L’ F prange. 


HouseBREA KING. n. f. [boufe and 
break.) Burglary. 
When he hears of a roguc to he tried for rob- 
bing or heufedreakizg, he wiil fend the whole 
paper to the government. Swift. 


Ho’vsenoa. n. f. [boufe and dog.) A 
mattiff kept to guard the houfe. 
A very good houjedey, but a dangerous cur to 
firangers, had a bellabout his neck. L'Efirange. 
You fee the goodnefs of the maker even m the 
old Aoufedeg. cid tifon. 
Ho'usenoLbw. n. /. [houfe and hold.) 
1. A family living together. 
Two houfhold., both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our {cene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. Stat 
A little kingdom is u great Auyhold, and a great 
koufiald a \ttic Kingdon. dracon. 
Ot God ouferv'd 
The one juit man itive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou Leneld'tt, 
To fave kimfelf and Aoxvho/d trom amida 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 
fle has always taken to himfelf, amongit tne 
fons of men, a peculiar hewlold of his love, which 
at all times he has cherifhed us a father, and go- 
verned as a matter: this is the proper Asuyhold of 
faith: in the rft ages of the world, "twas fome- 
times literally no more than a fingle Aeu/iehd, or 
{ume few tamilies, Sprat. 
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Gieat crimes muft be with greater crinvee ree 
paid, 
And fecond funerais on the former laide 
Let the whole Aow/to/d in one rure felt, 
And may Diana’s curfe o’ertake us all 
Learning's little mowsheld did embak, 
With her world’s fruittul fyttem in her faced ark. 


Dryden. 


Suuk? e 
In his own chureh he keeps a feat, í 
Says grace before and after meat ; 
And calls, without affecting airs, 
His fou/sol.t twice a-day to prayers. Sas: ff. 


2. Family life; domeltick management. 
An inventoty, thus importing 
The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure, 
Rich fuf- and ornaments of tov/hold, Sanka, 
3. Itis ufed in the manner of an adjective, 
to fignify domeltick ; belonging to the 
family. 

Cornelius called two of his Aew/icl.d fervants. 

rile, 

Yor nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ftucy howheliguod; | 
Aud guod works im ber hufband to promote. 

Miston. 

It would be endiefs to enumerate the vatns 
among the men, among the women the negle& 
of Asi/aold affairs. Sivuft, 

Ho'UsEHOLDER. n. f. [from houfeheld, } 

Matter of a family. : 

A certain Aowfolder planted a vineyard. Mart. 

Ho'USEHOLDSTUFF. 2. f. [hou/ehold and 

fuf-| Furniture of a houle; utentils 
convenient for a family. 

In this war that he maketh, he fill flicth from 
his foe, and Jurketh inthe thick woods, waiting 
for advantages: his cloke is ihis bed, yea and 
his houfcholdpuff. Spenfer on Ireland, 

A great part of the building was confumed, 
with much coftly Aeu/ho/dfiuff. Bacen, 

The woman had her jet for her Acu/icl. fuf. 

L Ejirarge, 
HOo'USEKEEPER, n. f. [Aoufe and Lecp. } 
1. Houfeholder; matter of a family. 

To be faid an honett man and a good harfe- 
keeper, goes as fairly as to fay a gracetul man and 
a great (cholar. Shakjprsre. 

ft I may credit koufckeepers and fubitantial 
tradcfmen, all forts of provifions and commodi- 
ties are rien exceilively. Lecke. 

2. One who lives in plenty ; one that ex- 
ercifes hofpitality. 

The people are apter to applaud houwfekecpers 
than houteraifers, Wotton. 

3. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both? You are manifeft heufe~ 

keepers. What are you fewing there? Shukfp. 
4. A women fervant that has care of a 
family, and fuperintends the other maid 
fervants. 

Merry folks, who want hy chance 

A pair to make a Country-dance, 
Call the old doufckeeper, and get her, 
To Alla place for want of better. 
5. A houfedog. Not in ufe. 

Ditinguith the Ao/fekecper, the hunter. Shakip. 

Ho'USEKEEPING. aaj. [boufe and kevp. | 
Domettick ; ufeful to a family. 

His houte for pleafant profpet, large fcore, 
and other Acufekecping commodities, challengeth 
the pre-eminence. 


Swift. 


Carew, 
Ho'vusexeerinG. r. f- Hofpitality ; liberal 
and plentiful table. 
I hear your grace hath fworn out oufi keeping. 
Shah {peetre. 
His table was one of the laft that gave us an 
example of tne old Aonfekceping of an Englith 
nobleman: an abundance reigned, which fhewed 
tie maficr’s bolpitality. Prior, 
Ho'useL. n. f. [hurl, Saxon, from dua/cl, 
Gethick, a facrifice, or boflia, dimin. 


hofliola, Latin.] The holy eucharilt. 
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To Ho'user. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To give or receive the eucharift. Both 
the noun and verb are obfolete. 

Ho'usereeK. n, f. Lhoufe and kek.] A 

lant. Miller. 

Theacerbs fupply their quantity of crudei acids; 
as juices of apples, grapes, the forrels, and 
haufeleek. Feyer. 

Ho'useLeEss. adje [from konfe.) Want- 
ing abode ; wanting habitation. 

Poor naked wretches, 
How hall your 4ou/felefa heads and unfed fides, 
Youur loop’d and winduw'd raggednefs, cdetend 
you, Shabfpear:. 

This hungry, Aoufeleft, fuffering, dying felus, 
fed many thoufands with five loaves and two 
fithes. Weft. 

Ho'usematn. n. f. [houfe and maid.) A 
maid employed to keep the houfe clean. 

The Asufemaid may put out the candie againtt 
the lyoking-glafs. Swift. 

Ho'useroom. n. f [boufe and room.) 
Place in a houfe. 

Houferoun, that cofis him nothing, he beftows; 
Yer Will we fcribble on, though fill we lofe. 

Drycen, 

Ho'vsesnaiv. n., f. A kind of fuail. 

HOUSEWARMING. n. fi [boufe and warm. ] 
A feaft or merrymaking upon going into 
anew houfe. . 

Ho'usewirFe.n. f. [houfeand wife. This 
is now frequently written, Au/wife, or 
buffy.) 

r. ‘Lhe miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unht for a guod hovfewife to 
ftir in or to buty herfelf about her houtewitery. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

I have room enough, but the kind and hearty 
houjewrfe is dead. Pope to Swift. 

2. A female economitt. 

Fitting isa mantle tor a bad man, and furely 
for a bad Aouferife it is no lefs convenient; tor 
fome of them, that be wandering women, if is 
half a wardrobe. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Let us fit and mock the good houfewife, for- 
tune, from her wheel, that her gifts may hence- 
fo.th be difpofed equally. Shak /peare. 

Farmers in degree, 


He a good hufband, a goud Avufewife the. Dryd. 7 


Early houfewizes leave the bed, 
When living cinbers on the hearth are fpread. 
Dryden. 

The faireft among the daughters of Britain 
fhew thenvielves guod ftatef women as well as good 
houfe vives, afk fon. 

3. One ficilled in female bufinefs. 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
mother, till {he made him as good an Acufewife 
as herfelf; he could pielerve ajnicocks, and make 
jellies. Aditifon., 

Ho'vsewiFrry. adv. [from houfewife. } 
_ With the economy of a careful woman. 
Ho'usewirery. adj. [from houfedifc. | 
Skilled in the aéts becaming a houfewife. 


Ho'usewiFery. n. /. [from hou/ecvife. } 
1. Domettick or female butinels ; manage- 


ment becoming the miftrefs of a family. 
You will think it unfit for a good houfew ite to 
Air in or to buly herfelf about her heufews/ ery. 
Speafer on lictand. 
He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 
Generaliy praifcful; fair and young, and fkili'd 
in han feriferics. Chapman's lirat. 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that 
silcredited by the Acufsusfery of the Ivith m 
making it up. Temple. 

2. Female economy. 

Learn good works ror neceffary ufes; for St. 
Paul exprefes the ubugation of chriftian women 
to pood houfewifery, and charitable prasifions for 
their family and ncighuous kond, Teylor. 


Vou, I. 


HOW 


Ho'usinc. n. fi [from bonfe.] 
r. Quantity of inhabited building. 


London is fupplied with people to increafe its 

inhabitants, accurding to the increafe of Acu/ixg. 

Graunt. 

2. [from honfeaux, heufes, or houfes, Fr.) 

Cloth orginally ufed to keep off dirt, 
now added to faddles as ornamental. 


Ho’ustine. adi. [from house.) Provided 
for entertainment at firit entrance into a 
houfe ; houtewarming. 

His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none bur death tor ever can divide: 
His own two hands, for fuch a turn moft fit, 
The dowflixg hse did kindle aad provide. 
fairy Queen. 

Houss. n. f. [from Agufeanx, or houfes, 
French. ] Covering of cloth originally 
ufed to keep off dirt, now added to fad- 
dics as ornamental; houfings. ‘This 
werd, though ufed by Dryden, I do not 
remember in any other place. 

Six lions’ hides with thongs together fait, 
His upper parts cciended to his wait ; 
And where man ended, the continu’d velt, 
Spread on his back, the Aoufs and trappings of a 
beant. Dryden, 


HOW. adv. [hu, Saxon; hoe, Dutch. ] 


t. To what degree. 
How long wilt thou refufe to humble thyfelt 
before me ? Exodus. 
Floru much better is it to get wifdom than gold? 
and to get underitanding, tatner to be chofen 
than filver? Proverbs. 
llaw oft is the candle of the wicked put our? 
And Acw oft cometh their dettruction upon them ? 
Fob. 
O kow love I thy law, it is my meditation. 
P fans, 
How many children's plaints and mother’s 
cries! 
Flow many woeful widows left to bow 
To fad dilgrace ! Daniel's Civil War. 
Corfider into fow many diftcring fubflances it 
may be anatyfed by the hic. Boyle. 
2. In what manner. 
Mark’d you nof, 
How thatthe guilty kindred of the queen 
Lovk’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ 
death? Shaifpeare, 
Profecure the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom, or Aow clic Milton's lgoniftes. 
We ex_mine the why and the Aou: of things. 
L Eftrange. 
Tis much in our power Aow to live, but not 
at ail when or 4sw to dic. L'Ejirange. 
It is pleafant to fee sow the fmall territories of 
this bttic republick are cultivated to the beat ad- 
vantage. Add:jon cn Italy. 
3. For what reafon ; from what caufe. 
How now, my love? Why is your check fo 
rale? 
How Aii the rofes there do fade fo faft ? ' 
Sialfprare, 
How is it thou bah found it fo quicaly > Gen. 
4. By what means, 
Men would have the colours of birds feathers, 
if they could teil 4ow; or they wil have gay 


fkins inftead of gay clothes. Bavcon. 
5+ In what Ilate. 
For Aew tholl I go up to my father? Genefs 


Whence am I tored, and whither am I bora? 
How, and with what reproach Mhail 1 return? 
Dryden's Æ reid. 
6. Itis ufed in a fenfe marking proportion 
or correfpondence. 

Behold, he put no truf in his fervants, dew 
much lefs in them that dwell in houfes ot clay, 
whofe foundation is in the duit ? Job. 

A great divifion fell among the nobility, fo 
much the more dangerous by Asw much the 
fpicits were more a@ive and high, — Huywirad. 


H O W 


By 4ow much they would diminish the preleet 
extent of the fca, fu much they would impair the 
fertility, and fountains and rivers of the earth. 

n Bentiey, 
7. It is much ufed in exclamation. 
How are the mighty fallen! Sanwel. 
Hozw doth the city fit (olitary as a widow! Lar, 
8. In av affirmative fenfe, not .eafily cx- 
plained ; that fo it is; that. 

Thick clouds pat us in fome hope of land, 
knowing Aow that part of the South-fcea was ut- 
terly unknown, and might have iflaads or conte. 
nents. Dawn, 

How ne'rt.) adv. [how beit.) Neverthe- 
Ho'wne. § lefs; notwithfanding; yet; 
however. Not in ufe. 

Siker thou fpeak "it like a lewd lorrel, 

Of neaven to deemen to, 

Howdbe | am but rude and borrel, 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer. 

Things fo ordained are tohe kept, Aowdbert not 
neccfarily, any longer than ‘tll there grow fome 
urgent caufe to ordain the contrary. Hosker. 

There is a knowledge which God hath always 
revealed unto them inthe works of nature: this 
they honour and ctłeem highly as pretourd wile 
dum, A4zwdbcie this wifdom faveth them not. 

Looker, 

There was no army tranfmitted out of England, 
Aowhert the Englifly colonies in [reland did wie 
ground upon the Irith. Dazies. 

Howp'’ve. [contracted from how do ye. ] 
In what flate is your heath? A meflage 
of civility. 

I now write no letters but of plain bufinefs, 
or plain Aou-d'ye"s, to thofe few I am forced to 
correfpond with. Pope. 

Howe'ver. adv. [how and ever.} 
t. In whatfoever manner; in whatfoever 
degree. 
This ring he holds 
In moft rich choice; yet in his idie fire, 
To buy his will, it would not feem too dear, 
Howe'er repented of. Shuk/peare, 
To trace the ways 
Of highcft agents, decm’d Avwever wife. Miton. 
2. At all events; happen what will; at 
leaft. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may 
be, however from the ercatcft evils; and to cne 
joy, if it may be, all good, howewer the chiefett. 

Tikict/on, 
oe Neverthelefs; notwithftanding; yet. 

In your excufe your love does little fay ; 

You might Aowe’er have took a fairer way. 
Dryden. 

Its vicws arc bounded on all fides by feveral 
ranges of mountains, which are doweter at fa 
great a diftance, that they leave a wonderful 
varicty of beautiful profpedcts. _ etddijon. 

I do not build my reafoaing wheily on the cafe 
of perfecution, however 1 do not exclude it. 

att terbict Ye 

Few turn their thoughts to examine kow thofe 
Gifcafes in a Rate are bred, that hatten its end; 
which would, 4cqwever, be a very ulefd enquiry. 

Suf? 
4. To fome of thefe meanings this word 
may be commonly reduced, but its power 

is fometimes almoft evaneicent. 


Tc Howr. v. n, [Augln, Dutch; ululas 
Latin. } 


t. Locry asa wolf or dog. 
Metnhought a Icpion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and Aarwied in mine cats 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noite 
I trembling wak?’ d.  Saatjpeare’s Kirkard ttt. 
It wolves hind at thy gaic dcwl’d that ern 
time, 
Thou fhouldd'h havefaid, Go, porter. turn the 
key. Shak foes 
He found him im a defert land, and in che 
walle Jeuving wildernefs. Deuter trom fe 


s HUC 


As when a fort of wolves infcft the night, 
Wich their wild aowlings at fair Cynthia’s light 
Wailer 
Hard as his native rocks, cold as his fword, 
Fierce as the wolves that Aow/'d «round his birth; 
He hates the tyrant, and the fuppliant {corns. 
Sizita, 
2. To utter cries in diltrefs. 
Therefore will l Aow/, und cry out for a'l Moab. 
Jeremiah. 
The damned ufe that word m hell, 
Howlings attend it. Shaifp. Rom. ard Ful. 
Each new moim 
New widows kotui, new orphans crv, new forrows 
Strike Heaven onthe face, SArk/peare’s Mach. 
{ have words 
Tiat woula ve Mwd out in the defatt air, 
Where hearing thould not catch them. Skat. 
The noife grows louder still: 
Ratthing of armour, trumpets, drumsand atabalics: 
And fometimes pcals or fhouts that rend the 
heav’ns, 
Like victory: then groans again, and Agw/ings 
Like thofe of vanquith’d men. Dryden. 
3. To {peak with a belluine cry or tone. 
Peace, monfter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To favages, and how/ it out in defarts! Påhrlips. 
. lt is ufed poetically of many noifes 
loud and horrid. 
Howe. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The cry of a wolf or dog. 
Murther, 
Alarm'd by his fentincl the wolf, 
Whofe Aow/’s his watch. Shatfpeare. 
Thefe and the hke rumours are no more than 
the laft howls of a dog diffedtcd alive. Swift, 
2. Thecry of a human being in horrour. 
She raves, the runs witha diftraéted pacc, 
And fills with horrid Aow/s the public place. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
Howsoe'ver. adv. [how and foever. ] 
1. In what manner foever. See However. 
Berofus, who, after Mofes, was one of the 
moit ancient, Aowfoever he hath been fince cor- 
rupted, doth in the fubftance of all agiee. 
Raleigh's tHiftory. 
2. Although. 
The man doth fear God, how/oever it fecms 
not in him. Shai jpeare. 
To Hox. v. a. [from hog, Saxon.] To 
hough; to hamitring. 
Thou art a coward, 
Which foxes honefty behind, refraining 
From courfe required. Shak/peare. 
Lodronius, perceiving the old foldier’s mean- 
ing, alighted, and with his {word Axed his horfe, 
faving aloud, This day, valiant foldiers, hall you 
kave me both your general and fellow foldier, 
fighting on foot as one of yourfelves. Knolles. 


Hoy. n. f. [hou, old French.] A large 


boat fometimes with one deck. 
He fentto Germany, ftrange aid to rear: 
From whence eftfoons arrived here thrice hoys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his fafety employs. 
Fairy Queen. 
To define a barge and 49y, which are between 
a hoat and a fhip, is hard. Warts’ Logick, 
Hu asus. n. f- [I know not the etymo- 
logy, unlefs it be from up, up, or hoduod. ] 


A tumult ; a riot. 

People purfued the bufinefs with all contempt 
of the government; and in the Aubsub of the 
firft day there appeared nobody of name or rec- 
koning, but the actors were really of the dregs of 
tne people. Clarendon. 

An univerfal A4uhbub wild 
Of Running founds, and voices all confus’d, 
Borne through the hollow dark, affauits his ear 
With loudeft vehemence.  Miu/ton’s Parad, Lof. 
Why wolves raife a Avobub at her, 
And dogs howl when fhe shines in water. 
R Hudibras. 
Hou’exaspack. n. f A kindof linen on 


which the figures are ra:fed. 


H UD 


HIV’CKLERACKED. adj. [hocker, German, 


a hunch, and back.) 


Crooked in the 
fhoulders. , 


H U'CKLERONE. n. f. [from bucken, Dut. 


to fit down.] The hipbone. 


HuU'CKSTER. lnu. f. [hock, German, a 
Hu’cxsTeRER. f pedlar; hockfer, a fhe- 
pedlar. ] 


1. One who fells goods by retail, or in 
{mall quantities; a pedlar. 
There cannot be a more ignominious trade than 
the being /uctyiers to fuch vile merchandife. 
Governmet of the Tongue. 
God deliver the world from fuch guides, oi 
rather fuch Avck/ers of fouls, the very fhame of 
religion. South, 
Should thy fhoe wrench afide, down, down 
you foli, 
And overturn the fcolding Auckfter’s ftall, 
The {colding auckjier thall noz o'er thee moan, 
But pence expect for nuts and pears o’erthrown. 
Gay 
There fhould be a confederacy of all fervauts, 
to drive thofe China huckfers from the doors. 
Swift. 
Thofe Auctferers or moncy-jobhers will be 
found neceffary, if this brafs-money is madc 
current. Swift. 
2. Atrickifh mean fellow. 
Now the ape wanted his Awckfer man. Hub.T. 


To Hvu'cxster. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To deal in petty bargains. 

They muf pay a fhillicg, for changing their 
picce into filver, to fome Auck/iering fellow who 
follows that trade. Swift. 

To Hu'pvteE. v.a. [probably from hood. | 

1. To drefs up clofe fo as not to be difí- 
covered ; to mobble. 

2. To put on carelefly in a hurry. 

As twelve fhe rofe with much ado; 
Her cloaths were Audul’d on by two. 

Now all in hafte they Anddle on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. 


Swift. 


Prior, 


3. To cover up in hafe. 
4. To perform ina hurry. 
I have given much application to this poem: 
this is not a play kudd!ed up in hafte. Dryden. 
When continu’d rain 
Tine lab*ring hufband in his houfe rettrain, 
Let him furecatt his work with timely care, 
Which elle is Auddled when the tkies are fair. 
Dryden. 
5. To throw together in confufion. 
Our adverfary, Auddling feveral fuppofitions to- 
gether, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confufion. Locke 


To Hu’ppte. v. n. To come ina crowd 


or hurry. 
Glance an eyc of pity on his loffes, 
That have of lute fo Awddled on his back 
Enough to prefs a roval merchant down. Shak/p. 
Brown anfwered after his blunt and Auddiing 
manner. Bacon. 
Thyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay’d 
The Auddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And {wecten’d every mufkrofe of the dale. 
Milton, 
Their eyes are more imperfect than others; 
for they will run againft things, and, Awddling 
forwards, fall from high places. Brown. 


Hu'ppte. n.f. {from the verb. ] Crowd; 
tumult; confufion: with obfcurity. 
That the Ariftutclian philofophy is a Audille of 
words and terms infignificant, has been the cen- 
fure of the wifcit. Glanville, 
Your carrying bulinefs in a huddle, 

Has fore’d our rulers to new model. Hudilras. 
Nature doth nothing in a haddie. L’Efirarge. 
The underftanding fees nothing diflinctly in 

things remute, and an a diddve. Like. 


H UF 


Several metry anfwers were made to my quef- 
tion, Which entertained us ’till bed-time, and 
filled my mind with a huddle of ideas. «idsdtfom 

Hue. n. f [htepe, Saxon. ] 
t. Colour; die. 
For never in that land 
Face of fair lacy the before cid view, 
Or that dread lyun's look her cat in deadly Aue. 
Spenjers 

To add another Auc unto the rainbow, 

Is wafteful and ridiculous cxcefs. Shabfpeure. 

Fluw'ss of ali Axe, and without thorn the rofc. 

Milton, 

To whom the angel, with a {mile that glow'd 
Celcftial roly red, love’s proper Auc, 

A nfwer'd, Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Your's is much of the camclion hue, 

To change the dic with diftent view. Dryden. 

2. [Auce, French.] A clamour; a legal 

purfuit ; an alaria given to the country. 
It is commonly joined with cry. 

Huc and cry, villain, go! AÑ me, knight I 

am undone: fly, run, Ave and cry! villain, I 

am undone. Shakfpeave. 

Immediately comes a Ave and cry after a gang 
of thieves, that had taken a purfe upon the road. 

L’ Effrange. 

If you fhould hifs, he fwears he'll hifs as high; 
And, like a culprit, juin the Aue and cry, Addifon. 

The Awe and ‘ry went after Jack, tu apprehend 
him dead or alive, wherever he could be found. 

Arbuthnot's Fehn Bull. 

Hue'r. n. fe [Auer, French, to cry.] 

One whofe bufinefs is to call out to 
others. 

They le hovering upon the coaft, and are 
direéted by a balker or Auer, who ttandeth on the 
clirtt-fide, and from thence difcerneth the courfe 
of the pilchard. Carew's Suri'eye 

HUFF. n. f. [from hove, or boven, {wel- 
led: he is buffed up by diflempers. So in 
fome provinces we [till fay the bread bufs 
up, when it begins to eave or ferment : 
huff, therefore, may be ferment. Tobe 
in a suf is then to be in a ferment, as 
we now f{peak. ] 


t. Swell of fudden anger or arrogance. 
Quoth Ralpho, honour ’s but a word 
To (wear by, only in a lord; 
In others it is buta uff, 


To vapour with inftead of proof, Hudibrasy 
His frowns kept multitudes in awe, 

Be'vre the blufter of whofe huff 

All hats, as in a orm, flew off. Hudibras. 


We havethe apprehentions of a change to keep 

a check upon us in the very 4-ff of our greatnefs. 

L’Efirange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the Auf 

about his extraction. L’ Eftrange. 

No man gocs about to enfnare or circumvent 

another in a paffion, to lay trains, and give fecret 

blows ina prefent “uff. Sout te 

2. A wretch fwelled with a falfe opinion 

of his own value. 

As for you, colonel 4uff-cap, we mhall try be- 

fore a civil magiftrate who ’s the greater plotter. 

Dryden's Spanija Fryar. 

Lewd fhallow-brained duffs make atheifm 

and contempt of religion the fole badge and 

character of wit, South, 
To Hurr. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fwell; to puff. 

In many wild birds the diaphragm may eafily 
be Anffed up with air, and blown in at tbe winde 
pipe. Grew. 

2. To he€tor; to treat with infolence 
and arrogance, or brutality. 

The commiffioner at Magdalen college faid to 
Dr. Hough, you muft not prefume to Auf us. 

Eachard. 
To Hurr. v. n. To biufter; to form ; 
to bounce ; to {well with indignation 
or pride. 


HUG 
flatt’ring 


A huffing, thining, g cringing coward, 
A cankerworm of peace, was rais'd above him. 
Otway 
A thiefand juftice, fool and knave, 
A huffing officer and flave. Midisras. 
Huffing to cowards, fawning tothe brave, 
To knavesa fool, to cred'lous fools a knave. 
Kofcommon. 
This fenfelefs arrogant conceit of tneirs made 
them Auff at the doctrine of repentance, asa 
thing below them. compe: 
Now what ’s his end? O charming glory tay ! 
What, a fifth a& to crown his Auffng play ? 
Dryden. 
What a fmall pittance of reafon and truth is 
mixed with thote Auffay opinions they are fwelled 
with. Locke. 
When Peg received John’s meflage, the Auff- 
ed and formed like the devil. ddrbutàrat. 


Hu’rrer. n. /. [from buf.] A blufter- 
er; a bully. 
Nor have I hazarded my art 
To be expos’d i’ th’ end to (uffer, 
By fuch a braggadocio Auffer. Hudibras. 

Hu'rrisu. adj. [from Auf] Arrogant ; 
infolent ;*hectoring. 

Hv'rrisuLY. adv. [from bufh/b.] With 
arrogant petulance ; with bullying bluf- 
ter. 

Hu'FFISHNESS. ne /-. Petulance; ar- 
rogance ;, noify blufter. 

To Hue. v. a. (hegian, Saxon, to hedge, 
to enclofe. ] 


e. To prefs clofe in an embrace. 
He bewept my fortune, 
And hugg’d me in his arms. Shak fpeare. 
What would not he do now to Avg the creature 
that had given him to admirable a icrenade ! 

L’ Ejirang:. 

Ev’n in that urn their brother they confefs, 
And Aug it in their arms, and to their bofom 
prefs. Dryden, 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, 
which he would Aug and kifs. Harvey. 


3. To fondle; to treat with tendernefs. 
I, under fair pretence of friendly cnds, 
And well-plac’d words of glozing courtefy, 
Baitcd with reafons not unplaufible, 
Win me into the eafy hearted man, 
And Aug him into fnares. Milton. 
We hug defermities, if they bear our names. 
Glanville, 
Admire yourfelf, 
And, without rival, Aug your darling book. 
Refcommon. 
Though they Know that the flatterer knows 
the falfchood of his own flatterics, yet they love 
the impoltor, and with both arms Aug the ahule. 
e South. 
Mark with whar joy he Augs the dear dilco- 


very ! Rowe. 
3. To hold faft. 

Age makes us moft fondly Aug and retain 
the good things of life, when we have the leaf 
protpe“t of enjoving them. sitterbury. 

4. To gripe in wreltling. 
Hue. n. f. [from the noun. ] 
1. Clofe embrace. 
Why thele clufe Augs? I owe my fhame to 
him. f Gay 
2. A particular gripe ia wreftling, called a 
Cornifh hug. 
HUGE. adı. [hoogh, high, Dutch. ] 
1. Vaf ; immenfe. li 

Let the eftate of the people of God, when 
they were in the houfe of bondage, and ther 
manner of ferving God in a ttrangé lond, be 
compared with that which Canaan and f.rufa- 
Jem dic afford: and who feeth not what Auge 
difcrence there was between them ? Meoker. 

This fpace of earth is fo Auge, as thet it 
equaileth m gieatnefs not only Afia, Europe, and 
Africa, but America, 


aibbor. 


HeU'L 


2, Very great. 
The mountain Ange. 
Part, Auge of bulk! 
Wallowing unweildy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeh the ocean; there leviathan 
Hugesl of living creatures, in the decp 
Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps or fwims, 
And feems a moving land. Milton 
3. Great even to deformity or terrible- 
nefs. 
The patch is kind enough, but a Auge fecder. 
Shukfpearc. 
Through forefts Auge, and long unravell'd 
heaths, 
With defolation brown he wanders wafte. 
Thamfon. 
Hu’cery. adv. [from huge. ] 
1, Immenfely; enormoufly. 
Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not How as Augely as the {ca? 


2. Greatly ; very much. 
Lam hugely bent to believe, that whenever 


Shak/p. 


you concern your(clves in our affairs, it is forf 


Swift, 


our good. 
Hu’ceness. n. /. [from huge. } 
t. Enormous bulk; greatnefs. 
z. Utmoft extent. Not in ufe, 


My miftrefs exceeds in goodnefs the Augene/s 
of your unworthy thinking. Shak/peare. 


Hu’GGERMUGGER. n. f. [corrupted per- 
haps from hugger morcker, or hug in the 
dark. Morcker in Danifh is darknefs, 
whence our murky. It is written by 
fir Thomas Moore, hoker moker. Hoker, 
in Chaucer, is peevifh, crofsgrained, of 
which moker may be only a ludicrous 
reduplication. Hooke is likewife in Ger- 
man a corner, and moky is in Englifh 
dark. I know not how to determine. | 
Secrecy ; by-place. 


Now holdin Auggermugger in their hand, 
And all the reft do rob of floods and tand. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 
But if I can but find them out, 
Where’er th’ in Auggermugger lurk, 
Pll make them rue their handy work. Hudibras. 
There’s a diftin@ion betwixt what’s done 
openly and bare-faced, and a thing that ’s donc in 
Auggerimugeer, under a fcal of fecrecy and con- 
cealement. L'Effrange. 
Hu'cy. adj. (See Huce.] Vat; great; 
huge. Not in ufe. 
This Aug y rock one finger ’s force apparently 
will move. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Hue. n, f. [Auque, French.} A cloak. 
As we were thus in conference, there came 


one that feenedto be a meilenger, in a rich Azke. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Huck. n. f. [hulcke, Dutch; hule, Sax. ] 
1. The body of a thip. 2 
There ’s a whole merchant's verture of Bour- 
deaux Ruf in him: you have not feen a fulé 
bettcr ttuffed in the hold. Shuk/peare, 
The cufiom ot giving the colour of the fea to 

the Aulki, fails, and mariners of their Hy-boats, 
to keep thein from being dilfcovered, came from 
the Vener. Arbuthnot. 

The Argo’s hulk will tax, 


And fcrape her pitcny fides for wax. Swift. 
The footy hulk 

Steer’d Nugeith on. Them fon. 

2. Any thing bulky and unweildy. This 


fenfe is (till retained in Scotland: as, a 
hulk of a fellow. 
And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the ulk fir 
John, 


Asurifoner to your fon. Shak fpeare. 
Jo Hurk. v. a. To exentrate: as, to 
hulk a hare. Ainfworth. 


Al ilton $ 


AUM 


YHurr. n. S. {hulgan, Gothick, to cover. ] 


1. The hulk or integument of any thing ; 
the outer covcring : as, the hull of a nut 
covers the fhell. (ude, Scottith.] 

. The body of a hip; the hulk. Ifall 
and Aulk are now confounded; but 
Fulk feems originally to have fignihed 
not merely the body or hull, but a 
whole hip of burden, heavy and bulky. 

Deep in thcir Au//s our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yiclding planks a palage find. 

Dryden. 

So many arts hath the Divine Wifdom put 
together, only for the dai/ and tackle of a think- 
tng creature. Grew. 

To Hurt. v. n. [from the noun.] To 

float; to drive to and fro upon the 
water without fails or rndder. 

They faw a fight full of pitcous ttrangenefs ; 
a fhip, or rather the carcafe of a fhip, or rather 
foime few bones of the carcafe, Aud/ing there, part 
broken, part burned, and part drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoilt (atl, fir ? here lies your way. 
— No, good fwabbcr, L am to ull kere a htrle 


tv 


longer. Shak/peare, 
He look’d, and (aw the ark Aull on the flucd. 
Miltsu. 


People walking down upon the fhorc, faw- 
fame what come Aud/ing toward them. L’ Eprange. 


Hvu'LtYy. adj. [from hull.) Siliquofe ; 
hufky. Ainfworth, 
Hu’tver. n. f. Holly. 
Save Aulver and thorn, thereof flail for te 
make. Tuger. 
To Hum. v. a. [homelan, Dutch.) 


1. To make the noife of bees. 
The summing of bees is an uncqual buzzing. 
Ba. 09:5 
An airy nation flew 
Thick as the summing bees that hunt the golden 
dew 
In fummer’s heat. 
So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 
But if night-robhers lift the well-ftur'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city groewe. 
Dryden, 
2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 


found. 

I think he "ll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 
And ‘wn at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
Shatfpeare, 

Upon my honour, fir, I heard a Aumming, 
And that a ftrange one tgn, which did awake 
me. Shat/peare, 

The cloudy meffenger turns me his back, 
And ums; as who fhould (ay, you’il rue. Stak/p, 


3. ‘To paufe in fpeaking, and fupply the 
interval with an audible emtMlon of 


breath. 
Having pump’d up all his wit, 
And dunn’ upon it, thus he writ. 
I Ril acquiett, 
And never umm: d and haw’ d feditien, . 
Nor {nuffied treaton. Hudibras. 

The man Jay humming and hawing a good 
while; but in the cnd, he gave up himiclf to the 
phy ficians. L’ Efiranye. 

4. To make a dull heavy noife. 

The muficalaccents of the Indians, fo us. are 
but marteculate Aummings; as are ours to thei 
othcrwife tuncd organs. Glamdie, 

Still Aconming ony their drowly couile ticy 


Dryden. 


Hudibsite 


keep, 
And lath'd (o long, like tops, are lafh'd afl-ep. 
Popes 
ç. To fing low. 
Hu:n half a tune. Pepe. 


6. To applaud. Approbation was com- 
monly expreffed in public affemblies by 
a hum, about a century ago. 

Hum. a. J. [from the verb, ] , 
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HUM 


1. The noife of bees or infedis, 
To black Hecat’s fummon 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy Aums 
Hath rung nght’s yawning peal. Shak/peure. 
Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs Aim, 
Tohim who tauics through the woods at noon. 


Thom fon. 


2. A low confufed noife, as of buftling 
crowds at a diftance. 
From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb of 


night, 
The Aum of cither army ftill refounds.  Siat/p. 
Towcr’d cities pleafe us then, 
And the bufy Aum of men. Dilton, 


One theatre there is of vaft refort, 
Which whilom of requefts was call’d the court; 
But now the great exchange of news ’tis hight, 
And tull of am and Luz from noon ’till night. 
Dryden, 
3. Any low dull noife. 
Who fat the neareft, by the words o’ercome, 
Slept falt : the difant nodded to the Aum. Pope. 
4 A paufe with an inarticulate found. 
Thefe thrugs, thefe ams and haws, 
When you have faid the ’s goodly, come between, 
Eve you can fay the ’s honek. Shak/peare. 
Your cxcules want fome grains to make 'cm 
current: Aum and ha will not do the bufinefs. 
Dryden's Spanish Fryar, 
ç. In Hudibras it feems ufed for ham. 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did tew their meat between their kons 
And the horfes backs, on which they ttraddle, 


And ev'ry man eat up his faddle, Hucdibras. 
6. An exprefhon of applaufe. 
You hear a Aum inthe right place. Speé?ator. 


Hoem. interse. A found implying doubt 
and deliberation. 

Let not your eyes defpife the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. 

—Hum! I gueis atit. Stakfpeare’s Macbeth. 

See iir Robert—svem ! 
And never taugh for all my life to come. Pope. 
HUMAN. ad. [bumanus, Lat. humain, 
French. } 
1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will never be afked whether he be a gentle- 

man bo:n, but whether he be a Aumun cresture ? 
Swift. 
2. Belonging to man. 

The king is but a man as I am: the viotet 
{mells to hirn as it doth to me; alt his fenfes 
have but Auman conditions. Shakjpeare. 

For man ta tch how Auman life began 
Js hard; for who himfclf beginning knew ? 

Milton. 

Thee, ferpent, fubtil’tt bean of all tne field, 

F knew ; but not with Auman voice indu'd. Milt 

Intuitrwe knowledge needs no probation, nor 
can have any, this being the highest of ail Auman 
certainty. Locke. 

HUMANE. adi. [humaine, Fr.] Kind; 
civil; benevolent ; good-natured. 

Love of others, if it he not fpent upon a few, 
doth naturally fpread itfelf towards many, and 
maketh men become umane and charitable. 

Bacen. 

Envy, malice, covetcufnefs and revenge are 
abolifhed: a new race of virtues and giaces, 
more divine, more moral, more Aumune, are 
planted io their tead. Sprat. 

He ma'NEry. adv. [from bumane.} Kind- 
ly ; with good-nature. 

If they weuld yield us the fuperAury, while it 
were wholefoine, we might guets they rciicved us 
Aunancly, Stak fpeare. 

Hou'sanist. n. f. [humanife, Fr.) A 
philologer; a grammarian: a term ufed 
in the {chocls of Scotland. 

Humanity. a. f. [bumanité, Er. buma- 
nitas, Latin. | 

y. The nature of man. 


H-U M 


Look to thyfelf: reach not beyond Žumanity. 
Sidney 

A rarer fpirit never did feer umagity. Shak. 
The middle of Aurmanity thou never Knewett, 
but the extremity of buth ends. Shak/{peare. 
To preferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, 
there hath Been ufed the higheft caution Auwmanity 
could invent. Brawn. 


2. Humankind; the collective body of 
mankind. 

If he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach 
all Awmaniry, and will do well to oblige mankind 
by his information. Glanville, 

3. Benevolence ; tendernefs, 

All men ought to maintain peace and the com- 
mon offices of Aumanity and taendthip in diver- 
fity of opinions. Locke. 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the ofhices of foft Ausmanity ? 

Like thee referve their raiment for the naked, 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 

Or mix their pitying tears with thofe that weep ; 
Rowe. 

4. Philology; grammatical fludies. In 
Scotland, Aumantores litere. 

To Hu’mManize. v. a. [humainifer, Fr. ] 
To foften ; to make fufceptive of ten- 
dernefs or benevolence. 

Here will I paint the charafters of woe, 

And here my faithful tears io fhow'rs hall flow, 
To humanize the flints whereon I tread. Horton. 

Was it the bulinefs of magick to Avmanize our 
natures with compaffion, forgivenefs, and all the 
initances of the moft extenfive charity ? Addifon. 


Hu’/MANKIND. n. fe [human and kind] 
The race of man; mankind. 
Blet with a tafte exaét, yet unconfin’d ; 
A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 
Hu’/mManty. adv. [from Auman. | 
1. After the notions of men; according 
to the power of men. 

Thus the prefent happy profpect of our affairs, 
humanly {peaking, may tecm to promife. 

Atterbury. 
2, Kindly ; with good-nature. This is 
now written bumanely. 

Tnough learn’d, well bied; and though well 

bred, fincere ; 
Blodeftly bold, and 4rmanly fevere. Pops. 
Hu'mBixo. n. f. [from dum and bird.) 
The humming bird. 

All sges have conceived the wren the leaft of 
birds, yet our own plantations have fhewed one 
far lefs; thatis, the Awwdird, not much exceeding 
a beetle. Brown. 


Hu’mBLe. adj. [Aumble, Fr. humilis, Lat. ] 
1. Not proud; modelit; not arrogant. 
And mighty proud to aanble weak dues yield. 


Spenfer. 
Now we have fhewn our power, 
Let us [cem Aumbler after itis donc, 
Than when it was a-doing. Shak{peare. 


Thy Aumble {ervant vows obedience, 

And faithful fervice,'till the point of death, 
Shakfpcare’s Henry vt. 

We fhould be as umble in vur imperfections 
and fins, as Chrift was in the fulne(s of the fpirit, 
great wildom, and perfect life. Taylor. 

You, if an swadble hufband, may requett, 
Provide and order all things for the bett. 

Ten thoufand triftes light as thefe, 
Nor can my rage nor anger move : 

She fhould be AumAle who would pleafe ; 
And the muf tuftery who can love. 


Dyd. 


Prior. 


2. Low; not high; not great. 
Th’ example cfthe heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow-puct, Cowley, mark ! 
Above the (kies Ict thy proud mufick found, 
Thy /umb/e nef build on the ground. Crawley 
Denicd what ev’ry wretch ubtains of fate, 
Ao hamile rouf ang an obicure retreat, 


Yalden. 
1 


HUM 


Ah! prince, had thou but knows the jogs 
which dwell 
With Aumbler fortunes, thou wouleft curfe rhy 
royalty ! Rowe, 
Far Aumbler rittes fait my iof conċitions. 
Erih. 
To Hvu'mnue. v. a. [from the adjective. } 
1. To make humble ; to ake fubmifiive ; 
to make to bow down with humility. 
Take this purley thou whom the aeav'as 
laguc3 
Have Awnbieid to all ttrokes. 
The cxecutiuner 
Falls not the axe unon tae &umòl:g ceck, 
But firt begs pardon. Shaèjpeare. 
Humble yourieives under the mighty hand of 
God, that he may cxalt you. t Peter. 
Hezckiah Awnbled luratelf for the pride of his 
heart. 2 Chroniclese 
Why do I Aumd/e thus myfelf, and fuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulfe and hare ? 
Mifror. 
Let the finner put away the evil of his doings, 
and Awmb/e himtelf by a (peedy and fineere rec- 
peatance; let him retuin to God, and then let 
him be afuied that God will return ty him. 
Augers. 
2. To cru; to break; to fubdue ; ta 
mortify. 
Yearly injoin’d, fume fay, to uncergo 
This annual Aumbling certain number'd days, 
To dath their pride and joy, for man feduc’d. 
Milear. 
We are pleafed by fome implicit kind of re- 
venge, to fce lim taken down and Awabled in his 
reputation, who had fo tar raifed nimielf above 
USe tai for. 
The miftrefs of the world, the fcat of empire, 
The nurfe of herocs, the delight uf gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. 
sfddifon’s Cato. 
Men that make a kind of infult upon focicty, 
ought to be hunbled ag diituroers of the public 
tranquillity. Freeholder. 
Fortune not much of Aumbling me can doalt ; 
Though double tax'd, how little nave Í lott! 
Popes 


Shu ty pies a 


. Tomake to condefcend. 

This would not be tu condefeend to their ca- 
pacities, when he Awmdics himielf to (peak to 
_ them, but to lofe his dengn in fpeaking. Locke, 

4. To bring down from a height. 
In procets of time the higheit mountains may 
be humbled into vallies; and again, the Joweit 
vallics exa:ted into mountains. Hakewi{!. 
HU’MBLEBEE. n. /. [humble and bee. 
What may be the true etymology of. 
this word [am in doubt. The bumble- 
bee is known to have no iting, The 
Scotch call a cow without horns a bum- 
ble cow; fo that the word feems to fig- 


nify inermis, wanting the natural 
weapons, Dr. Beattie.] A buzzing 
wild bee. 


The honeybags fteal from the humbiehees, 
And tor night tapers crop their waxen thighs. 
Shak{peares 
This puts us in mind once again, of the ume 
b/chees and the tinderboxes. Sitierbury, 


Hu'mBLEBEE. n. fs An herb. Ainfw.. 
HuU'MBLEBEE Later. ne / A fly that 
eats the humblebee. Ainfzvorth: 


Hu’mbceness. n. f. [from burmble.] Hue 
mility ; abfence of pride. 
With how true humb’'unefs 

They look’d down to triumph over pride! 
Silnez, 
Tam rather with all fubjatted Aumdlenc/s, to 
thank her exccllencies, fince the duty thereunto 
gave me rather heart to fave myfelf, than to rea 
ecive thanks. Sidney, 
It was anfwered by us all, iu all poffible Aue 


H UM 


Klenefi; but yet with a countenance, that we 

knew he fpokc it but merrily. Bucon. 
A grain of glory, nixed with Awmhlenefs, 

Cures both a fever and Iethargicknefs. Herbert, 


Hu’mscer. an. fe [from humble.) One 
that humbles or fubdues himfelf or 
others. 

Hu/MBLEMOUTHED. adj. 
mouthed.| Mild ; meek. 


You are meck and Awmblemoutd: but your 
heart 
Is crammi'd with arrogancy, fpleen, and pride. 


Shak{peare. 
A fpecies of fen 


(bumble and 


Wu'MBrepcant. n. f. 


fitive plant. 

The fur’ !-piant is fo called, becaufe, as foon 
as you touch it, it proftrates itfelf o7 the ground, 
and ina hoit time elevates itfelf again: it is 
raifed in notbeds Mortimer 

Hu'mRLES. n. f Entrails of a deer. 
Hu'mscess. m. A [from humble.) Hum- 
blenefs; humility Obfolete. 

And with meek 4umblefs, and arflicted mood, 
Pardon fur thee, and grace fur me intreat. 

Spenfer. 
Hu'mery. adv. [from humble. ] 
1. Without pride; with humility ; mo- 
deitly ; with timorous modefty. 
They were us’d tu bend, 
To fend their (miles before them to Achiiles, 
To come humSly as they us’d to creep to holy 
altars. Shakfpeare. 

Herothe tam’d Euphrates Auml/y glides 

And there the Risine fubmits her fwelling tides. 
Dryden. 
Write him down a flave, who, Aer! /y proud, 
With prefents begs prefernients from the crowd 
Dryden, 
In midit of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodnefs I’ll adure; 

And praife thee for thy mercies pait, N 

And kumbly nope for more. Addi for. 
2. Without height ; without elevation. 
Hu'mprumM. ad. [from bum, drone, or 

humming drone.) Dull; dronit; itu- 
pid. 

Shall we, quoth the, ftand Rill Aum.irun, 

And fee Rout Bruin, all alone, 

By numbers bately overthrown ? Hudibras, 

I was talking with an old Aumdrum f:llow, 
and, before I nad heard his ftory out, ws called 
away by bufinefs. additi fon 


Ty HUMECT. v. a. (humeo, 
To HUME'CTATE. Lat. humefer, 
French.] To wet; to moitten. 

Tne Nile and Niger do not only moiften and 
contemporate the air by their exhalations, but 
refreth and Aumeé?ate the earth by their annual 
inundations. Brown. 

Herrivers are divided into fluices, to Aumceflate 
the bordering fuil. Howzl’s Vocal Fore/i 

The medicaments are of a cool Aumecting qua- 
lity, and not too much aitringent. Wifeman, 

Humecta’tion. n. /. [Aumedation, Fr. 
from humeGate.| The act of wetting ; 
moiltening. ° 

Piates of brafs, applied ta a blow, will keep 
it down from {welling : the caufe is repercuffion, 
without Aumedarion, or entrance of any body. 

Bacen’s Natural Iiflory. 

That which is concretcd hy exficcation, or ex- 
preon of humidity, wiil ke refulved by Awmec- 
tation, as caith and clay, Brown 

HU'MERAL. adj. [humeral, French, from 
Awnerus, Latin.) Belonging to the 
fhoulder. 

Tne largeft crooked needle fhovld Ve ufed, 
with a ligature, in taking up the Aumera/ arterics 
in amputation. Skarp 

HuuircuBa'Troi m f. [humi and cubo, 


Latin] The a of lying on the 
round. 
Falting and (ackcluth, ane afhes and tears, and 
huonicubitions, w{ed to be companions vf iepent- 
ance. Pramhill, 


HUMID. adi. [bumide, French ; humidus, 
Latin} Wet; moi; watcry. 
lris there, with umil bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that bow 
Fiowers of more mingl’d hue 
Tran ber pu pled feart can thew. Milton. 
The queen, recover'd, rears her humid eyes, 
And frit her hafhand on the poop efpics. Dry. 
If they Nip cally, and are of a ft üze to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body is tluid; and 
if it be_apt to ftick to things, it is Aami. 
Newton’s Opticks. 
Humrpitry. n. (Aumtdite, Fr. from 
humid.) That quality which we call 
moifture, or the power of wetting other 


bodies. 

Humidity differs very much from fluidity, de- 
ponding al:ogether on the congruity of the com- 
ponent particles of any liquor to the pores or fur- 
taces of fuch particular bodies as it 13 capable of 
adherirg to. Thus quickfilver is not a moift li- 
quor, in refpeét to ous hands or clothes, and 
many other things it will not ftick to; but it 
may be catied fo in reference to gold, tin, or lead, 
to whofe furfaces it will prefently adhere. And 
even water it(clf, that wets alimoft evcry thing, 
and is the great ftandard of Aumidity, is not ca- 
pable of wetting every thing, for it tands and 
runs eafily of in globular drops on the leaves of 
cabbages and many other plants; and it will not 
wet the feathers of ducks, fwans, and other 
water-fowl Q:tincy, 

We'll ufe this unwholetome Azmidity, this 
grofs waty pumpion. Shak/praure. 

O bleifing-breeding lun, draw from the earth 
Rotten Aumidity: below thy fitters orb 
Infe& the air! Shak/peare’s Timon of Athens. 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and 
moie /umidity, than old animals, which have 
their juices more exalted and relithing. 

edrbuthnot. 
Humicia’tion. n. f [ French. ]I 
1. Defcent from greatnefs ; act of humi- 
ity. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an Aumiliation of manhood; for which 
caule trcre fullowed upon the latter an cxaltation 
of rhat which was humbled ; for with power he 
created the world, but reftored it by obedience. 

Hooker. 
Thy Žumiliation thal) exalt 
With thee thy manhood alfo to this throne. 
y A Milton. 
2. Mortification; external expreffion of 
fin and unwarthinefs, 

John fared poorly, according unto the apparel 
he wore, that is, of camel’s hair; and the doc- 
trine he preached was humiliation and repentance. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
With tears 
Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forruw unfeign'’d, and Aumiliation meek. 
f Milton, 
3. Abatement of pride. 

It may ferve for a great leffon of humiliation 
to mankind, to behold the habits and paffions of 
men trampling over intereft, friendthip, honour, 
and their own perfonal fafety, as well as that of 
their country. Swift. 

Humi'tity.a. fC (humilité, French. ] 
1, Freedom from pride; modefty ; not 
arropance. - 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we 
ftand; when we acknowledge our fins, or feck 
unto God for favour, we fall down; hcecaufe the 
gefture of conftancy becometh us beft in the one, 
in the other the behaviour of humiiity, Hecker. 


HUM 


I do not know that Englifhman ative, 
With whom my foul is any jot at odds, 
More than tne infant that ts born to-night ; 

l thank my God for my Aumiity,  Statipeare. 

What the height of a king tempteth tu revengen, 
the Awmidity of a chriflian teacheth to forgive. 

King Charis. 

The humility of the Ryle gained them mary 

friends. Clarendon. 
There are fome that ufe 

Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 

Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 

Atthew with'’d yourncy’s end. Deaham, 

It is an caly matter to extol Awarlity in the 

midft of honour, or tu begin a fait alter dinner. 
Souts. 

As high turrets for their airy fteep, 

Require foundations in propurtion deep; 

Aud lofty ccdars as far upwards fhool, 

As to the nether heavens they drive the roof; 

So low did her tecurce foundation lye, 

She was not humble, but Aunty. 


2. Act of fubmiffion. 
With thefe Asmiiitces they fatished the young 
king, and by their bowing and bending avoided 
the prefent ftorm. Davies. 


Hu/’MMER. n. (from sum.) That 
which hums; an applauder. infworth. 
Hu’morat. adj. [from humour.) Pro- 


ceeding from the humours. 
This fort of fever is comprehended under con- 
tinual Auroral fevers. Harvey on Confunptions. 


Hu’morrist. n. f. [Aumorifla, Italian ; 
bumorifle, French. } 

t. One who conducts himfelf by his own 
fancy; one who gratifies his owa 
humour, 

The notion of a umori] is one that is greatly 
pleafed, or greatly difpleafed, with little things ; 
his actions feldum divefled by the reafon and 
nature of things. Watts. 

This Awnorii keeps to himfclf much more 
than he wants, and gives bis fuper fluities to pur- 
chafe heaveo. Adidtifon. 


2. One who hasodd conceits. 
The wit finks imperceptibly into an humori. 
SpePuter, 
3. One who has violent and peculiar paf- 
fions. 

By a wife and timeous inguifition the peccant 
humours and fumerifs muft be diicovered and 
purged, or cut off: mercy, in fuch a calc, in a 
king, is true cruelty. Bacon to Viiiiers. 


Hu’morous. adi. [from humour.) 


1. Full of grotefque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft his caufe; others that 
this patfage alludes to the ory of the tatire 
Marfyas, who contended wita Apollo, wich I 
think is more /umerous. siddifon on Italy, 

2. Capricious; irregular; without any 
rule but the prefent whim. 

I am Known to be a Awworress patrician; faid- 
to be fomething impericet, in favouring the firt 
complaint; katty and tinder-like, upon too tri- 
vial motion. Shakfpeare’s Coric/anus, 

Thou fortune’s champion, that doit never 

fight 
But when her Avmecreus lacythip is by, 
To teach thee fafery.  Shtud/prare’s King Foun. 

He ’s -umerous as winter, and as fudden 
As Haws congeal’d in the {pring of day. Szat/p. 

O, vou awake then: come awa:, 

Times be thort, are made for play; 
The humsrous moon too will not Ruy 
What doth make you thus celay? Ben Fenfen, 

Valt is his courage, boundlets in nis mind, 

Rough as a ftorm, aud Aumersus as the wind. 
Dijin. 

He that would lcara to pafs a juit fentence on 
perfoss and things, muft take lued of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and an Åumca!cus conduct in 
his alfairs. Watts Logick, 


Dryden. 


HUM 


4: Pleafunt; jocular. 

Thy A:onorous vein, thy pleafing folly, 
Lies all negleéted, all forgot; 

And penfive, wav’ring, melancholy, 

Thou diead’it and nop ft thou know'tt not what. 
Prior. 
Hu’morousty. adj. [from humorous. ] 
1. Merrily; jocofely. 

A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very Aumc- 
rovfly, concifum argentum in titulus fuciejque mi- 
rutas. i Adidifore 

it has becn 4umorouffy faid, tnat fome have 
fithed the very jakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. Swift 
2. Capricionfly ; whimfically. 

We refolve Ly halves, and unadvifedly ; we 
refolve rathly, fillily, or Asenoronfly, upon no 
reafons that wall hold. Calamy. 


Hvu’morousness. n. f. [from humorous. } 

1. Ficklenefs; capricious levity. 

2. Jocularity ; oddnefs of conceit. 

Hu’morsome. adj. [fiom bumour.] 

1. Peevith ; petulant. 

2. Odd; humorous. 
lefs uted. 


Our fcience cannot be much improved by maf- 
querades, where the wit of both fexcsis altogetrcr 
taken up in continuing fingular and Aumorfome 
difguifes. Swift. 


Hu’morsomey. adv. [from Aumorfome. ] 
Peevifhly ; petulantly. 

HU’MOUR. u. f. (humeur, Fr. humor, 
Latin. ] 

1. Moifture. 


The aqueous Aun:our of the eye will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, fecing it hath the per 
fpicuity and fluidity of common water. Ray. 


2, The different kinds of moifture in 
man’s body, reckoned by the old phyfi- 
cians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and 
melancholy, which, as they predomi- 
nated, were fuppofed to determine the 
temper of mind. 

Believe not thefe fuggeftions, which proceed 


From anguifh of the mind and Awmours black, 
That mingle with thy fancy. Milton. 


3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As there is no Aurscur tu which impudent po- 
verty cannot make itfelf ferviceirhie; fo were 
there enow of thofe of defperate ambition, who 
would build their houfes upon others ruin. 

Sidney. 

There came a young lore, led with the Amour 
of youth, which ever thinks that good whofe 
goodnefs he fees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a p:ince of great judg- 
ment, fo he was a prince of a marvellous plea- 
Tant dumour: as he was going through Luten by 
Greenwich, he afked what town it was? they 
faid Lufen. He afked, a good While after, whar 
town is this we are now in? They faid ftl it 
was Lufen: then, faid the king, I will be king 
of Lufen. Bacon's <lpsphthegm:, 

Exaniine how your &yeeur is inchin’d, 

And whica the ruling pafion of your mind 
Refcommz-n, 

They, who were acquainted with him, know 
his humou” to be fuch, that be would never con- 
Arain himtelf. Dryden, 

In cafes where it is necefuy to make exam- 
ples, it is the Awmaur of the multitude to forger 
the crime, and to remember the punifiment 

Addifon 

Good Acenzur only teaches charms fo laf, 

Stull makes new conquefts, and maintains the 


Pepe 


In this fenfe it is 


paft. 
4. Prefent difpofition. 
Ic is the curfe of kings tu be attended 
By flaves, that take their Aun:curs fora warrant 
To break inta the bluod-houfe of life. Shakfp. 
Another thought ner nobler Arncur fed. 


Fuirfa ae 


HUN 


Their Aumours are not tu be won, 
Put when they are impos’d upon. 
Tempt not his heavy hand; 
But one fubmitlive word which you Ict fall, 
Will make him in good humour with us all. 
Dryden. 
5. Grotefque imagery ; jocu‘arity ; mer- 
riment. 
[n converfation Aumour is more than wit, eafi- 
nefs morethan knowledge. Temple. 


6. Tendency to difeafe; morbid difpoli- 
tion. 

He denied himfelf nothing that he had a mind 
toeat or drink, which gave him a body full of 
humours, and made his fits of the gout frequent 
and violent. Temple. 

The child had a umur which was cured by 
the waters of Glaftonhury. Fielding. 

7. Petulance ; peevifhnefs. 

Is my friend all perfection, all virtue and dif- 
cretion? Has he not humours to be endured, as 
well as kindneffes to be enjoyed ? South. 

8. A trick; a practice. 

I like not the Awmour of lying: he hath 
wronged me in fome 4umours: I fhould have 
borne the humour'd letter to her. Shut/peare. 

g. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclina- 
tion. 

In private, men are more bold in their own Au- 
maurs; andin confort, men are more obnoxious to 
others humours; therefore it is good to take 
both. Bacon. 

To Hvu'mour. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


r. To gratify; to footh by compliance. 
If l had a fuit to matter Shallow, I would 
humour his men; if to his men, I would curry 
with mafter Shallow. Shakfpeare, 
If I were Brutus now, and ne were Cafius, 
Hc fhould not humour me. Shak/peare, 
Obedience and fubjeStion were never cnjoin’d 
by God to Aumsur the pathons, lutts and vanities 
of thofe who are commanded tu obey our go- 
vernours. Swift, 
You Aumsur me, when I am fick 3 
Why not when I’m fplenetick ? Pope. 
Children are fond of fomething which trikes 
their fancy mof, and fullen and regardlefs of 
every thing elfe, if they are not humoured in that 
fancy. Watts’ Legick 
. To fit; to comply with. 
To after age thou fhalt be writ the man, 
That with fmooth air could Aumour bek our 
tongue. Milton. 
»Tis my part to invent, and the muficians to 
humour tnat invention, Dryd. Preface t9 Albion. 
Fountainbleau is fituated among rocks and 
woods, that give a fine variety of favage pro- 
fpeéts: the king has humoured the genius of the 
place, and only made ufc of fo much art as is 
neccifary to regulate nature. Addifan. 


Hump. n. fe [corrupted perhaps from 
bump. See Bumer.) The protube- 
rance formed by a crooked back. 

Trefe defects werc mended by matches; the 
eyes were opened in the next gencration, and rhe 
Aump fell. Tatler. 


Humpoack. n. /. [hump and back.} 
Crooked back ; high ‘houlders. 
The chief of the family was bura with a aump- 
back and very high nofe. Tatler. 
Humpna’cxeb. adje Having a crooked 
back. 
To HUNCH. v. a. [hu/ch, German. } 
1. To ftrike or punch with the fifts. 
ack s friends began to hunch and puh one 
another. why don’t you go and cut the poor 
fellow down: Arbuthnot, 
2. [bocker, a crooked back, German.) To 
crook the back. 
Thy crooked mind within unch! out thy 
back, 
And wander’d in thy limbs. 


9 


Unudibras. 


tv 


Dryden. 


UUN 


HuxcHBa’CKED. adj. [hunch and back.) 


Having a crooked back. 
His perlon deformed to the higheft degree, 
Hat-nofed, and Aunchbacked. L’ Efrarge. 
But I more fear Creon! 
To take that hunchback’ d mor Rer in my arms, 
Th’ cxcrefence of a man. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedip. 
The fecond daughter was peevith, haggard, 
pale, with tauccrseyes, a fharp nofe, and unch- 
backed. -Trbutihrot’s Hiflory of John Buil, 


Hu'norep. adj. [hund, and hunopeo, 
Saxon; onderd, Dutch.] The num- 


ber confifting of ten multiplied by ten. 
A hundred altars in her temple fmoke, 
A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoxe. 
Dryden's AE neid, 
Many thoufainds had feen the tranfactions of 
our Saviour, and many Aundred thoufards re- 
ceived.an account of them from the mouths of 
thofe who werc eye-witneffes, ` Adidifon, 
Hu’nporep. ^. f- 
1. A company, bedy, or colle€tion con- 
fifting of a hundred. 


Very few willtake tnis propoht:on, that God 
is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf 
commands, for an innate moral principle: who- 
foever docs fo, will have realon to think Auadreds 
of propofitions innate. Locke, 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided 
into centuries or Aunareds, and diitributed among it 
the foldiers, Arbuthnot, 

2. A canton or divifion of a county, per- 
haps once containing a hundred manors. 
[hundredum, low Latin; hundrede, old 
French. ] 


Impofts upon merchants do felcom good to 
the king's r:venuc; for that that he wins in the 
hundred, he lofeth in the fhire. Bacon. 

For juftice they had a bench under a tree, 
where Ket ufually fat, and with him two of 
every Aundred whence their companies had been 
railed: hcre complaints were exhibited. Hayw. 


Hu’npreptu. adj. [hundpeonteogopa, 
Saxon.) The ordinal of a hundred ; 


the tenth ten times told. 

We thall not need to ufe the Aundredth part of 
that time, which themfelves Leftow in making 
invectives. Hunker, 

If tnis medium is rarer within the fun’s body 
than at its furface, and rarer theve than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and 
raver there than at the o1b of faturn, I fce no rca- 
fon why the increafe of denfity thould ftop. 

Newton, 

Hunc. The pret. and part. paff. of Aang. 
“A wife fo hung with virtues, fuch a freight, 

What mortal fhoulders can fupport? Dryden. 

A room thatis richly adorned, and aung round 
with a great variety of pictures, itrikes the eye 
at once. Watts. 

HUNGER. n. f. [hungen, Sax. honger, 
Dutch. | 

t. Dechre of food; the pain felt from faft- 
ing. 

An uneafy fenfation at the ftomac for food, 
When the fomach is empty and the fbres in 
their natural tenfion, they draw up fo clofe as to 
rub agsinit cach other, fo as to make that fenfa- 
tion: but when they arc dilftended with food, 
it is again removed; unlefs when a perfon fa- 
eth fo long as fur want of fpivits, or nervous 
fluid, to have thofe fibres grow two flaccid to 
corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has fafted 
away his tomach. Quincy, 

Thou thalt terve thine enemies in Aungsy and 
in thir. Deuteronomy, 

_ The fubacid part of the animal {pirits, being 
cat off by the lower nerves upon the coats of 
the ftomach, vellicates the fibres, and tnereby 
produces the fenfe we call hunger, Grewe 

Somcthing vifcous, fat and oily, remaining 
in the fivinach, dettroys the fenfation of hunger, 

tirburhnet on sdliments, 


e HUN 


2, Any violent defire. 

The immaterial felicities we expect, do natu. 
rally fuggett the neceflity of preparing our ap- 
petites and hangers for them, without which 
heaven can be no heaven tous. Decay of Piety. 

For hunger of my gold 1 dyc. Dryden, 

To Hu'nGer. wv. n. [from the noun.) 


s. To feel the pain of hunger. 
My more having, would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shat{peare’s Macbeth. 
Widely they gape, and to tac eye they roar, 
As if they tunger’d for the food they bore. 
Cowley. 
2. To defire with great eagernefs; to 
long. . 
Dof thou fo Aunger for my empty chair,. 
That thou wilt needs inveit thee with my ho- 
noursy 
Before thy hour be ripe? O, foolith youth, 
Thou feek'it the greatnefs that will overwhelm 
thec ! 
Stay but a little. Shak/peare’s Henry iv. 
I content me, 
Aad from the Ring of famine fear no harm, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me Aung’sing more to do my Father’s will, 
Milton 
Hu'NGERBIT. adj. (hunger and 
Hu/NGERBITTEN. bit.] Pained or 


weakencd with hunger. 
His ttrengtn thall be dungerbitten, Fob. 
Thy {elf 
Bred up in poverty and ttraits at home ; 
Loft in a defert here, and Avngerbit. Milton. 
Hu'’NGERLY. adj. [from hunger.) Hun- 


gry; in want of nourifhment, 
His beard 
Grew thin and 4ungerly, and feem’d to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shak fpeare. 
Fiu/NGERLY. adv. With keen appetite. 
You have fav'd my longing, and I feed 
Mott Aungerly on-your fight. Shukfpeare. 
They are all but ftomachs, and we all but 
food ; 
They eat us Aungeriy, and, when they’re full, 
They belch us. Shakfpeare. 
Hu'NGERSTARVED. adje [hunger and 
flarved.) Starved with hunger ; pinch- 
ed by want of food. 
All my followers to th’ eager foc 
Turn back, and fy like fhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purfu'd by Aungerflarved wolves. Shakf. 
Go, go, chear up thy Aungerflarved men. 
Shakfpeare, 
_ As to fome holy houle th’ afflicted came, 
Th’ hunger flarv'd, the naked, and the lame, 
Want and difeafes, fed before her same. Dry. 
Hu'Ncrep. adj. [from hunger.] Pinch- 


ed by want of food. 
Odours du in a {mall degree nourifh, and we 
fee men an Aungred luve to {mell hot bread. 
Bacon. 


Hu’ncrivy. adv. {from hungry.) With 


keen appetite. 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity’d fuffering mortals long ago ; 
When on harth acorns Auagri/y they fed, 
And gave ’em nicer palates, better bread. Dryd. 
Hu'NGRY. adj. [from hunger. ] 
s. Feeling pain from want of food. 
That facc of his the Aungry cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not have ftain’d 
with blood. Shak{peare 
By eating before he was Aungry, and drinking 
before he was diy, he was fure never to eat or 
drink ‘much at a time. Temple. 
They that talk thus may fay that a man is al- 
ways Aungry, but that he docs not always feel it; 
whereas hunger confifts in that very fenfation. 
Locke. 
2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick ; 
more difpofed to draw from other fub- 


ftances than to impart to them. 


H UN 


C:Mus has a lean and Aungry look. Shat/p 
The more fat water will bear fop beft ; for 
the Aungry watcr doth kill its unctuous nature. 
Bacon. 
In ruhy grounds fprings are found at the firit 
and tecund fpit, and fometimces luwcr in a hungry 
gravel. Mortimer, 
To the great day of retribution our Saviour 
refers us, for seaping the fruits that we here fow 
in tne molt Aungry and barren foil,  Smalridee. 


Hunks. a. fe [Abunfker, fordid, Ifland- 
ick.] A covetous fordid wretch; a 


mifer; a curmudgeon, 
The old dunks was well ferved, to be tricked 
out of a whole hog for the fecuring of his pud- 


dings. L’ Ejirange. 
She has a hufoand, a jealous, covetous, old 
hunks. Dryden, 


Irus has given all the intimations of being a 
clofe Aunks, worth moncy. Addifan, 
To HUNT. v. a. [huntran, Sax. from 
hund, a dog. } 
t. To chafe wild animals. 


The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin, 
While the beit liv’d, was kill’d in hunting him. 


Shak {peave, 
Wilt thou Aunt the prey for the lion, or fill 
the appctite of the young lions ? Fob. 


We fhould fangle cvery criminal out of the 
herd, and Aunt him down, however formidable 
and overgrown; and, on the contrary, fhelter 
and defend virtue. shddifon, 


2. To purfue ; to follow clofe. 

Evil thall Auat the violent man to overthrow 
him. P falas. 

The heart ftrikes five hundred forts of pulfes 
in an hour, and is unted unto fuch continual 
palpitations, through anxiety, that fain would it 
break. Harvey on Confumptions. 

3. To fearch for. 

Not certainly afhrming any thing, but by 
conferring of times and monuments, Í do fun 
out a probability. Spenfer. 

All that is found in books is not rightly dc- 
duced from principles: fuch an examen every 
readev’s mind is not forward to make, efpecially 
in thofe who have given themfelves up to a 
party, and only Aunt for what may favour and 
{upport the tencts of it. Locke. 


4. To dire& or manage hounds in the 


chafe. 
He Aunts a pack of dogs better than any, and 
is famous for finding harcs. fbddifon. 
To HUNT. v. a. 


1. To follow the chafe. 

When he returns from unting, 

I will not fpeak with him. © Shuk/p. King Lear. 
Efau went to the ficld to Aunt for venifon. Gen. 
One followed ftudy and knowledge, and an- 

other hawking and 4unting. Locke, 

On the old pagan tombs, mafks, Aunting 
matches, and bacchanals are very common. 

Aiddifonon Italy. 
2. To purfue or fearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the Aunting after 
arguments tu make good one fide of a quettion, 
and wholly to negleet and refule thofe which 
favour the other fide. Locke. 

Hunt. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A pack of hounds, 

The common fant, though from thcir tage re- 

ftrain’d 

By fov'reign pow’r, her company difdain’d, 

Grinn’das they pafs'd. Dryd, Hind and Panth». 

2. A chafe. 

The Aunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are grecn. 
; Shat/peare. 
3. Purfuit. 

I'se heard myfelf proclaim’d ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Efcap'd the Aunt. Shutfpeare’s Nig Lear. 

Hunter. a. /. (from hunt.) ` 


E fOr ik 


1. One who chafes animals for paflime or 


food. 

If thofe Englifh lords had been good hunters; 
and reduced the mountain., bogg:, and wouds 
within the limits of forefts, chnaces and parks, 
the forcit law would have driven them into the 
plains. Davies on Ireland, 

Down froma hillthe beaft that reigns in woods, 
Firft Auster then, purfu'd a gentle biacc, 
Goodlictt of all the foreft, hart and hind. Ai:2ron, 

Another's crimes th” unhappy Aunter bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gorc. 

Dryden's Encid, 

This was the arms or device uf our old Roman 
hunters; a paffage of Manthus lets us know the 
pagan Aunéers had Meleager for their patron. 

“dddifon on Liaty. 

Bold Nimrod firft the favage chace began, 

A mighty Aunter, and his game wasan. Pope. 


2. A dog that fcents game or beafts of 
prey. 
Of dogs, the valu’d file 
Diftinguifhes the fwift, the fluw, the (ubtle, 
The houlekceper, the Aunter. Shukfpeare 


Hu'NTINGHORN, n. f. (bunting and 


horn.) A bugle; a horn ufed to cheer 


the hounds. 
Whilft a boy, Jack ran from {choul, 
Fond of his Auntinghorn and pole. Prior. 


Hu'ntress. n. f. [from hunter.) A 
woman that follows the chafe. 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, furvey 
With thy chatte eye, from thy palc fphere above, 
Thy Auntre/s’ name, that my full life doth fwaye 

Shak/p.are. 
Shall I call 
Antiquity from the old {chools of Greece, 
To rettify the arms of chattity ? 
Hence had the Auatrefs Dian her dread bow, . 
Fair filver-thafted queen, for ever chate. Milter. 

Let old Arcadia hoat her ample plain, 

Th’ immortal Avwatre/s, and her virgin train; 
Nor eavy Windfor. Pope. 

Homer reprefents Diana with her quiver at 
her thoulder; but at the fame time he detcribes 
her as an Auntrefs. Brooms. 


Hu’ntsman. n. f. [hunt and man.) 
1. One who delights in the chafe. 
Like as a hunt/man, after weary chace, 
Seeing the game efcapc from him away, 
Sits down to ref him. Spenfer’s Sonnets, 
Such game, whilft yet the world was new, 
The mighty Nimrod did pinfue: 
What hunt/uan of our feeble race, 


Or dogs, dare fuch a moniter chace ? Waller, 


2. The fervant whofe office it isto manage 
the chafe. 
Apply this- moral rather to the Aunt/man, 
that managed the chace, than to the matter. 
L’ Efirange. 
Hu/nTsmMansutir. n. f. [from huntfman. | 
The qualifications of a hunter. 


At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhiming, Aunt/ma/iip, or play. 


onnie, 
Hvu'rDLeE. n. f. [hyndel, Saxon. ] 
t. A texture of tticks woven together; a 
crate. 
The fled, the tumbril, Aurdles and the flail, 
Thefe all mutt be prepar'd. Dryden's Georg. 
2. Crate on which criminals were drag- 
ged to execution. 
Settle your fine joints ’gainft Thurfday next, 
Or I will drag thee on a Aurde thither. Suakyp. 
The blackfmith was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at Tyburn; taking pic (ure upon the jur- 
die, to think that he thould be famous in after- 


tirocs. Bacon. 
Hurnps. n. J The refufe cf hemp or 
flax. Ainfwerth. 


To HURL. v. a. [from buorit, to throw 


HUR 


down, Tflandick ; or, according to Skin- 
ner, from whirl, | 
1. To throw with violence ; to drive im- 
etuoufly. 
If hcav’ns have any grievous plagues in ftore, 
Ô, let them kecp it till thy fins be rips, 
And then Aar! down their indignation 
On thee! Shakf{peare’s Richard 111. 
He holds vengeance in his hand, 
To Aur! upon their heads that break his law. 
Shakfpeare. 
I with my nails digg’d ftones out of the ground, 
To Au: at the beholders of my hame. Shak/p. 
If he thrud him of hatred, or Aur? at him by 
laying of wait. Numbers. 
They ufe both the right hand and the left in 
Aerling tones. Chronicles. 


Hur! ink and wit, 
Ben Jonfun. 


4s madmen {tones, 
J4ts darling fons, 
Jurid beadlong to partake with us, fhall curfe 
Theor frail original and faded blits. Milton, 
Sie frikes the lute; but if it found, 
Threatens to Aur! it on the ground. 
Corrupted light of knowledge Aurl*d 
Sit, death, and ignorance, o’er all the wo.ld, 
Denham, 


Waller. 


Young Phaeton, 
From cat to north irregularly Aurld, 
Eirit (ct nimfelf on fie, and then the world. 
Dryden's F:cvenal. 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

And 4ui'd them headlong to their fleet and 

main. Pope. 

2, To utter with vehemence. [husler, Fr. 

to make a howling or hideous noife.] 
This fenfe is not in ufe. 

The glad merchanr that does view 
His hip far come trom wat’ry wildernefs, 

He huris out vows. Spenfer. 

Highly they raz’d againft the Highefl, 
Haling dehance towards the vaults of heav’n. 

i Ailton. 
3. To play ata kind of game. 

Haring taketh its denomination from throw- 
ing of the ball, and is of two forts; to goals, and 
to the country: fur Aurling to goals there are 
fiftcen or thirty players, morc or lefs, chofen out 
on cach fide, who frip themfelves, and then join 
hands in ranks, one againit another; out of thefc 
ranks they match themfelves by pairs, one em- 
tracing another, and fo pafs away; every of 
which coupe are to watch one another during 
this play. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Huri. n. /. [from the verb.) Tumult ; 
riot; commotion. 


He in the fame hurl murdering fuch as he 
thought would withitand his dechre, was chofen 


king. Kno''les. 
Hu'RLBAT. n. f. [hur] and dat.) Wnirl- 
bat. Aiafworth. 


Hou’acer. n. f. [from hurl.) One that 
plays at hurling. 
The Aurlers mut burl man to man, and not 
two tet upon one man at once. Gurew. 
H U'RLWIND. ue /. [hurl and wind.) A 
whirlwind ; a violent gut. A word not 
in ufe. 
Like (catter’d down by howling Eurus hlown, 
By rapid Aurtwinds from his manhon thrown, 
Sandys, 
PIURE Tanel ron hE PE R: 
Hou'rLyKuniv. $  $urlubrelu, inconfi- 
deiately.] Tumult; commotion; buf- 
tle. 
Winds take the rufhan billows by the top, 
Thar with the A«2/y death ittclf awakes. Saak/p. 
Poor difcontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. Shakfpeare. 
Methinks, I fee this avr/y all on foot. SAwk/p. 
All places were filled with tumult and dur/y- 
burly, every man meafured the danger by his own 


Hu/reicane.)? n. f. [huracan, Span. 
Hue ricano. § 


HUR 


fear; and fuch a pitiful cry was in every placc, 
and in cities prefently to be beheged Anolles. 


ouragan, Fr.) A vio- 
lent ftorm, fuch as is often experienced 


in the wettern hemifphere. 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks; 
Your catara€ts and hurricanocs (pout!  Shakfp. 
A ftorm or Aurricano, though but the force of 
air, makes a range havock where it comes. 
/ Burnet's Theory. 
A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, 
made every man and woman too in his plays 
ftaik raging mad: all was tempeituous and bluf- 
tering; heaven and earth were coming together 
at evcry word; a mere Aurricane from the begin- 
ning tothe end, Dryden. 
The minitters of flate, who gave us law, 
In corners with felected friends withdraw 5 
There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wile, 
Whilp'sing like winds, cre hurricanes arife. 
Dryden. 
So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous Awrricanes defcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tcar up the fands, and {weep whole plains away. 
Addifon. 


FLOR RIE toang fa [from furry.) One 
that hurries; a ditturber. 
Mars, tnat hoimid /verrer of men. 


Chapman. 


To Hu'rry. v. n. [hengtan, to plunder, 
Saxon: burs was likewife a word ufed 
by the old Germans in urging their 
horfes to fpecd; but feems the impera- 
tive of the verb.] To haften; to put 
into precipitation or confulion ; to drive 
confufedly. 

Your nobles will not hear you; but are gone 
To offer fervice to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement 4urries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 
Shak {peare. 
For whom all this baite 
Of midnight march, and Aurry’d mecting here? 
Milton, 
Impetuous luft Awrries him on to fatisiy it. 
South 
That ‘urry'd o'er 
Such fwarms of Englith to the neighb’ring More. 
Dryden 
A man has not time to fubdue his paflions, 
efablith his foul in virtue, and cume up to the 
perfection of his naturc, before he is Aurried ott 
the tage. LAdidifon. 
Stay thefe fudden guits of pafon, 
That durry you away. Rowe’s Royal Cornert. 
If a council be called, or a battle tought, you 
are not coldly inforined, the reader is Awrried out 
of himiclt by the puct’s imagination. Pope. 

To Hurry. ve, To move on with 
precipitation. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 


You would not Aurry to your journcy’s end. 
Dryden 


Hu'rrey. a. f. [from the verb.] Tumult ; 


precipitation ; commotion. 
Among all the horrible Awries in England, 
Ireland was then almoft quiet. Haysvard. 
It might nave pleafed him in the prefent heat 
and hurry of his rage; but mutt have ditpleafed 
him infinitely in the fedate refection. South 
After the violence of the 4er7y and com:nat:on 
was over, the watcr came to a ftate tomewhat 
more calm. Mootward, 
Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it iatames 


the mind, and puts it intu a vivlcat Awrry of 


thought. -Iddi foy. 
A long train of coaches and fix ran through 
the heart, onc after another, in a very great %urry. 
atddijun. 

I do not inctude the fife of thofe who are in a 
perpetual Avrry of atlaus, but ut chofe who are 
not always engaged. eAbsifon, 


* 
HUR : 
The pavement founds with trampling feet, 
And the mixt Aurry barricades the ftreer. Gay., 


Hurst. a. A [hypyt, Saxon.] A grove 


or thicket of trees. Ainfworth, 


To HUR U a E e burt spa. 


paf. Z have hurt. (hype, wounded, 
Saxon; heurter, to brise, French. } 
t. To mifchief; to harm. 
He that overcometh Mall not be Avr of the 
fecond death. Revelaticn, 
Virtuc may be affail’d, but never hurt; 
Surpriz’d by unjutt force, but aot enthrall'd, 
Milton, 
The Adonis of the fea is fo called, becaufe it 
is a loving and innocent fth, that hers: nothing 
that has ire. Watan. 
2. To wounc; to pain by fome bodily 
harm. 
Mv heart is turn'd to Rone: 1 frike it, and it 
Mats my hand Shak/peare’s Osnello. 
It breeds contempt 
For herds to liten, or pretume to pry, 
When the $w? hon groans within his den. 


i Dryden, 
3. To damage; to impair. 
Sce thou urt nut the oil and wine. Revelutise. e 
HurT. a. f. [from the verbal 


t. Harm; mtichief. i 
The aut thereby is gieater than the good. k 
Spenfer, 4, 

Cenepa: : 

I found it ttand there uncoredted, as if there & 
had been no urt done. ther on Learning, ? 
2. Wound or bruife. | 
Where is ie wounded ? i 
‘ 


I have flin 9 man tu my Aart. 


—There will be large cicatrices to fnew the 
people : he received teven 4urts 1’ th’ body. 

Skukjpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Carter adventured bravely, and reccivid two 


| 
great Aurts in bs body. Hayward. i 
The pains of ficknefs and Aurts, hunger, thirit 
ard cold, all men feel. Locks. 
In arms and fcience ’tis the fame; ; 
Our rival's Aurts create our fame. Pris. | 
3. Injury ; wrong. i i 
Wany thould damage grow to the žar? ef the | 
king? Ezra. i 


HU'RTER. n. f. (from burt.) One that 
does harm. 

Hu'RTFUL. adi. [hurt and full.) Mif- 
chievous ; pernicious. 

Secret neglect of vur duty is but only our own 
hurt: onc man’s contempt of the common 
prayer of the church of Ged may be moll hurtful 
unto many. Hooker. 

Tine hurtful hazle in the vineyard hun, 

Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun. Dryden, 

Ho’rtrutry. adv. [from hurtful.) Mif- ~ 
chievoufly ;_ peraicioufly. 

Hux tTrutness. n. / [from hurtful] 
Mifchicvoufuefs ; permcioufnefs. 

To HU'RTLE. v. n, [heurteur, French ; 
urtare, italian.) To clash ; to {kirmilh ; 
to run againit any thing; to joftle ; to 
meet in fhock and encounter. Hanmer. 

Tue noite of battle aurtied in the air. Shatfp. 

Kindnefs 
Made him give battle tu the lioncfs, 
Who quickly sell before him; in which hating, 
From miferable lumber Lawak'd. Shakfpeare. 

Zo TIU'RTLE. v. a. To move with vio- 
lence or impetuolity. Thisis probably 
the original of burl. Obfolete. ' 

His bayrmful club he ‘gan to hurtle high, 

And threaten battle to the fairy knight. 
Fairy Queen. 

Ho’rrceperry. a. /. [hiort bar, Dan J 
Bilberry ; bacca «itis ides. i 

Hu'RTLESS. adj. [from burt.] 


HWS 


1. Innocent; harmlefe; innoxious; do- 
ing no harm. 
Unto her home he oft would go, 
Where bold and Furt/e/: many a play he tris, 
Her parents liking well it thould be fo; 
For fimple goodnefs thined in his eyes. Sidney. 
She joy'd to make proof of her cruclty 
On gentle dame, fo 4urilefs and to truc. 
Fairy Queen. 
Shorter ev'ry gafp he takes, 
And vain cfforts and durtle/s blows he makes. 
b Dryden's Æneid. 
2. Receiving no hurt, 
Hu'’RTLESSLY. adv, 
Without harm. 
Your neighbours have found you fo Aurtlfsly 
trong, that they thought it better to reft in your 
fricudikip than make new tial of your enmity. 
Sidney. 
Hu'xtressness. ne / [from Aurtle/s. ] 
. Freedom from any permcious quality. 
HUSBAND. n. f- [hofsband, matter, 
Danih ; from Aou/e and bonda, KRunick, 
a matter. ] 
y. ‘The correlative to wife; a man mar- 
ried to a woman. 
Thy Auband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Tiy head, thy fovercign. Shukfpeare. 
Why, womans your Auband is in tis old lunes 
again: he fo takes on yonder with my Auband, 
and fo rails againft ell married mankind, Stud. 
This carcful Aafdand nad been long away, 
Whom his chafte wife and little children mourn. 
Drydt Xe 
The contract and ceremony of marriage is the 
occafion of the denomination ot relation of Aaf- 
band, Locke. 
2. The male of animals. 
Ev'n though a {nowy ram thou fhalt behold, 
Picier him not in hale, for 4n/band to thy fold. 
Dryden, 
pees: economilt ; a man that knows and 
praGifes the methods of frugality and 
profit. Its fignilication is always mo- 
dified by fome epithet implying bad or 
ood. 
Edward 1. thewed himfelf x right good Aufband ; 
owner of a lurclthij ill hufbanded. Davies 
I was confidcring the fhortnefs of lifc, and 


what iil Aufbands we arc of fo tender a fortune. 
. Collier on Fame. 


4. A tiller of the ground ; a farmer. 
Hufband’s work is laborious and hard. 
Nuoberd’s Tale. 
I heard a greas Au/band fay, that it was a com- 
mon error to think that chalk helpeth arable 
grounds. Bacon. 


hurtlefs.] 


[from 


In thofe fields 
The painful Au/dand owing up his ground, 
Shall find all fret with raft, Loth pikes and fhields. 
Hakewitl, 
If eontinu’d rain 
The lab’ring Anufband in kis houfe refrain, 
Let him foreciit his work. Dryden. 
fo Hu’'snann. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fupply witha hufband. 
T wk yvu [ am no ftronger than my fex, 
Being fo father’d and fo hufbanded? Shakfpeare. 
If you thall prove 
This ring was ever her’s, you shall as eafy 
Prove that I Au/anded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet the never was. Shakjpearc. 
In my right, 
By me invefted, hc compecrs the bet. 
— T nat were the molt, if he thould Auband you 
Shukfpcare. 
2. To manage with frugality. 
It wil be pattime paling excellent, 
If it be Auflunded with modetty. Shakfpeare 
The French, wifely Axo. ding the putfefhon of 
a victory, kept themfelves witnin their trenches. 
hucon’s Henry VII. 
VoL. I. 


HUS 


If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not alt 
That thou cantt fpeak at ence; but hofband it, 
And give men turns of fpeccu. Herbert. 
3. To ull; to cultivate the ground with 
proper management. 
A farmer cannot du/sand his ground, if he fits 
ata great rent. Bacon. 
He’spanpurss. adj. [from hufband. } 
Without a hufband. 
A widow, A:fbancdle{s, Cubje& to fears; 
A woman, naturally born to fears. = Shad {peare. 
TIiu’spanptry. udj. [from bujband.]) Yru- 
gal; thrifty. 
Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart; 
And compafs it then, is a Av/oandly part. Tuffer. 
Hou'sBanpMAN. n. f. [hufband and man.) 
One who works in tillage. 
This Davy ferves you for good ufes; he is 
your fervingmar, and your Aafbandman, Shak/p. 
The mule being more {wift in his labour than 
the ox, morc ground was allowed tu the mule by 
the Auf-andman, Broome, 


Hu'spanpny. x. /. [from Aufband. ] 
1. Tillage; manner of cultivating land. 
He began witha wild method to run over all 
the art of Aufbaniry, elpecially employing his 
tongue about well dunging of a ficld. Sidney. 
Afk'd if in Aufbandry he ought did know, 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to fow. Hubb. Ta. 
Hiftandry iupplieth all things neceflary for 
food. Spenfer. 
Peace hath from France too long been chas’d ; 
And all her hufbandry doth he on heaps, 
Corruptng in its own fertility, Shak/peare. 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth its full cilth and Av/fbandry,  Shakfp. 
The feeds of virtue may, by the Auvfandry of 
chriflian counte!, produce better fruit than the 
ftrength of felf-nature. Raleigh. 
Hufbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys 
of Mexicu, could not make our wheat bear feed 
Raleigh. 
A family governed with order will fall natu- 
rally to the teveral trades of An/bandry, tillage, 
and paturage. Temple. 
Let any one confider the ditference between an 
acre of land town with wheat, and an acre of the 
fame land lying without any Aufbandry upon it, 
and he will find that the improvement of labour 
makes the value. Locke. 
2. Thrift; frugality; parfimony. 
There ’s Aufbandry in heaven; 
The candles are all out. Shukfpeare’s Macbeth. 
You have already taved feveral millions to the 
publick, and that what we afk is too inconfider- 
able to break into any rules of the itricteit good 
hufburdry. Swift. 
3. Care of domeflick affairs. 
Lorenzo, I commit inta your kands 
The Aufbardiy and manage of my houfe. Shak/p. 


HUSH. interj. [without etymology.] 
Silence! be {ull ! no noife ! ie 
The king hath done you wrong; but fu! 


"tis fo. Shakfpeare. 

There ’s fomething clfe to do; Auh and be 
mute, 

Or clfc our fpell is mair’d, Shak fpeare. 


Tush. adj. [from the interjectien. } 
Still; flent; quiet. 
As we often tec, againft fome ftorm, 
A filence in the hea’vens, the rack ttands fill, 
The bold winds tpcechlefs, and the orb below 
As Ava as death. Shukfpeare’s Hamlet. 
To Husu. v. n: [from the interjection. ] 
To be ftill ; to be filent. 
This frown'd, that fawn’d, the third for fhame 
did bluth; 
Another feemed envious or coy ; 
Another in her teeth did knaw a ruth; 
But at thefe ttrangers prefence everyone did Auh. 
Spenfer 
To Husu. v. a. To fill; to filence ; 
to quiet; to appeafe. 


HUS 


Yer can T not of fuch tame patience boas, 
As to be Au/ity and nought ar allto tay, Shalie, 
It was my breach that blew this teinpedi up, 
Upon your ftubbsrn ufage of the popes i 
Bur fince you are a geatle convertire, 
My tongue fhall uà again this Rorm of war, 
And make fuir weather in your biutt'ring lane 
Shakfpeare. 
Speak foftly; 
All's Aufit as midnight yet. Shakfpeare. 
My lave would fpeak; my duty użi: me. 
Shukjpea: 5 
When ina bed of Araw we fhrink togeth=., 
And the bleak winds fall while round vur 
heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus tome? Wilt thou thea 
Huh my cares thus, and thelter me with lave ? 
Orcwuy. 
HMujh'd as midnight filence go: 
He will not hase your acclamations now. 
Her fire at length is kina, 
Calms ev’ry ftorm, and Sazet ev'ry wird; 
Prepares bis empire for his daughter's cafe, 
And for his hatching nepnews Lmooths the feas. 
Dryer. 
The court was Auficd, and a whifper ran. 
siddifn. 
To Husu up. v. a. To fupprefs in 


filence ; to forbid to be mentioned. 

This matter is Aufied up, and the fervants are 

forbid to talk of it. Pope. 

Hvu’sumoney. n. f. [hufh and money.) 
A bribe to hinder information ; pay to 
fecure filence. 

A dext’rous tteward, wren his tricks are found, 
Hufgmoney fends to all the neighhours round ; 
His matter, unfulpicious of his pranks, 

Pays all the cof, and gives the villain thanks. — 
Swrtt. 
HUSK. n. f (huldfch, Dutch, or Luy- 
Jiken; from huys.) The outmoft in- 
tegument of fruits, 

Do but behuld yon poor and ftarved band, 
And your fair thew fhall fuck away their fouls, 
Leaving them but the thales and Avis or men. 

Shakfpeare, 
Moh feeds, in their growing, leave their Av or 
rind about the rvot. Bacon's Natwat llifiory. 
Thy tood hall be 
The frefh brook mudlels, withered ruots, aud 
hufks 
Wherein the acorn cradicd. 
Fruits of ali kinds, in coat 
Rough, or fmouth rind, or bearded 4./£:, or hcll, 
Sine gathers; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Mitton. 
Some ftcep their feeds, and fome in caulcrons 
boil 
O’er gentle fires; the exuberant juice to drain, 
And fwell the flatetring Aufks with fruitful grain. 
Dryit:n. 


Diy. 


2 $ ei 
Saak pears. 


Some when the prefs 
Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 
With the dry refule; thou, more wife, fhalt cep 
The Aufk: in water, and again employ 
Tine pond’ rous engine. Philips. 
Burley for ptitan was firft ftceped in water tiil 
it (welled; afterwards dricd in the fun, then beat 
till the k/k was taken off, and ground. Jrènik. 
Do not content yuouriclves with mere wuidsy 
leit you feed upon dufks inttead of kerncis. 
Watts. 
To Husk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
lirip off the outward integument. 
Hu'skep. adj. [from fufe.] Dearing a 
hufk ; covered with a hufk. 
Hu'sky. adj. [from bife.] Abounding 
in hufks ; confifling of hufks. 
Moft have found 
A hufky harveti from the grudging ground. Dryd, 
With timely care 
Shave the goat’s fhaggy beard, Icit thou too late 
In vain thoula'f feck a trainer, to difpait 
The Awfy terrene dregs fiom purer mut. 


Philips. 
6 D 


HYA 


Ho’'ssy. n. f. [corrupted from houfewife : 
taken in an ill fenfe.] A forry or bad 
woman; a worthlefs wench. It ìs 
often ufed ludicroufly in flight difap- 
probation. 

Get you in, Axffy, go: now will 1 perfonate 
this hopeful young jade. Southern. 

Hlu'stincs. n. f. [huyxing, Saxon. } 
A council; a court held. 

To Hu'stce. v. a. [perhaps corrupted 
som hurtle.| To make together in 
confuficn. 

Plu’swire. x. f. [corrupted from boufe- 
wife. | 

1. A bad manager; a forry woman. It 
is common to ufe honfewife in a good, 


and bufwife or huffy in a bad fenfe. 
Bianca, 
A kufwife, that, by felling her defires, 
Buys herfelf bread and cloth. Saatfpeare. 
2. Aneconomift ; a thrifty woman. 
Why fhould you want ? 
The bounteous hufwife, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her fulnefs before you, Shak)peare. 
To Hvu'swire. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To manage with economy and fruga- 
lity. 
But 4ufwifiag the little heav'n had leot, 
She duly paid a groat tor quartcr-rent ; 
And piach'd her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 
He'swirery. a. f. [from hufaite.} 
1, Management geod or bad. 
Good Aufwifery tricth 
To rife with the cock; 
I kufwifery tyeth 
Till nine of the clack. Tuffer. 
2. Management of rural bufinefs commit- 
ted to women. 
If cheefes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Cifley the fault ic her Aufwifery hes. Tuffer. 
Hur. n. f (huvve, Saxon; hute, Fr.) 
A poor cottage. 
Our wand'ring faints, in woful fate, 
To a {mall cottage came at laft, 
Where dwelt a good old honeft yeomany 
Who kindly did thefe faints invite 


H YD 
1. A flower. 


Ie hath a bulbous root: the leaves fre long 
and narrow: the ftalk is upright and naked, the 
flowers growing on the upper part in a fpike: 
the flowers confift cach of one leaf, are naked, 
tubulofe, and cut into fix divifions at the brim, 
which arercflexed: the ovary Lecomes a roundith 
fruit with three angles, which is divided into 
three cells, which are filled with roundith feeds. 

Aither, 

The filken fleecc, impurpl’d for the loom, 

Rival’d the Ayacéaté in vernal bloon. Pope. 
2. A gem. 


The yant} is the fame with the lapis lyncu- 
rius of the ancients. Irisa lefs thewy gem than 
any of the other red oncs. It is feidom fmaller 
than a {ced of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. 
It is found of various dcgrces of dcepnels and 
palenefs; but its colour is always a deadifh red, 


with a confiderable admixture of yellow; its 


moft ufual is that mixed red and yellow, which 
we know by the name of fiame-colour. Hill. 


HYACINTHINE. ads. [vaxivoua.] Made 


of hyacinths; refembling hyacinths. 


Hy'apves.? m f. i .] A watery 
Hy’apbs. §  conflellation. 
Then faslors quarter'd heav'n, and found a 


name 
For ev'ry fix'd and ev'ry wand’ring far; 

The pleiads, Ayacds. Dryden's Georgicks. 
Hy’acine, adj. (ueanG.) Glafly; cryf- 
talline; made glafs ; fembling glafs. 
From heay'n-gitc not far, founded in view 

On the clear Ayling, the glay fea. Milter, 

Hy'sripous. ad. [tees ; hybrida, Lat. ] 
Begotten between animals of different 
fpecies. 

Why fuch different fpecies fhould not only 
mingle together, but alfo generate an animal, 
and yet that that AyAridous produćtion fhould 
not again generate, is to mc a myftery. 

Hypa'tipes. n. f. [from tae. | 
tranfparent bladders of water in any 
part: moft common in dropfical per- 
fons, froma diftention or rupture of the 
lymphedudts. Quincy. 

All the water is contained in little bladders, 
adhering to the liver and perituacum, known by 


Ray. 


HYDROCEPHALUS. 7. 


HYDRO'GRAPHER. n. f. [vdug and yodga ; 


Little 


HypROPHO'BIA. 4H. 


Jn his poor fur to pafs the night. 
Sore piere’d by wintry wind, 
Pow many fhrink into the fordid Aut 


Swift. 


the name of Aydarades. I ijeman. 


Hy’pra. n. f. [hydra, Latin.} A monf- 


Of checilefs poverty ! Thomfon. 
Hetcu. n. /. [hpecca, Saxon; buche, 
French.] A corn chett. 

Tne bet way to keep them, after they arc 
threfhed, isto dry them well, and keep them in 
hutches, or cicle cafks. Mortiner. 

To Huzz. v. x. [irom the found.} To 
buzz; to murmur. 


Yuzza'. interj. A faout; a cry of ac- 
clamation. 
The Auzzas of the rabble are the fame to a 
bear that they are to a prince. L' Eftrarge. 
Yeu kecp a parcel ut roaring bullics about me 
day and night; As=zas and hunting-horns never 
Jct me cool. Arbuthnce. 
All fame is foreign, but of true defert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart; 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftup:d ftarers and of loud jmzzas. Pope. 
To Huzza’. v. n. (from the interjec- 
tion.) To utter acclamation. 
A caldron of fat becf, and floop of ale, 
On tive haszaing mob hall till prevail. King. 
To Wuzza’. v. a. Vo receive or at 
tend with acclamation. 
He was Auzzaed into the court by feveral 
rhoufands of wvcavers and clothiers. Addifon. 
Hy'aciutH. ns / [uaxiSo 3 byacinthe, 
French ; byaciathus, Latin. J 


HyDRAU'LICAL. 


ter with many heads flein by [Hercules : 
whence any multiplicity of evils is 
termed a Aydra. 

New rebellions raife 
Their Aydra heads, and the falfe north difplays 
Her broken league to imp her fcrpent wings. 


Nilton. 
More formidable 4ydra tands within, 


Whofe jaws with iron-tecth feverely grin, Dryd. 
Subduc 
The ydre of the many-hcaded hifhng crew. 
Dryden, 
Hy’pracocues. n. f. [iwe and dyw; 
hyaragogue, French.] Such medicines 
as occafion the difcharge of watery 
humours, which is generally the cafe of 
the itronger catharticks, becaufe they 
fhake moit forcibly the bowels and their 
appendages. Quincy. 
adi, [from Aydrau- 
Hypravu'Lick. § Ucks.] Relating to 
the conveyance of water through pipes. 
Among the engines in which the aic is uteful, 
pumps may be accounted, and othér Aydraulical 
engines. Derham, 
We have employed a virtuofo to. make an ày- 
draulick engine, in which a chymicat liquor, re- 
fembiing blvod, is driven through eladlick chan- 
ucls, alr bs iics and Pope. 


HYD 


HYDRAU'LICKS. n. f- [dues water, 


and «uva©, a pipe.] The {cience of 


conveying water through pipes or con- 
duits. 


HYDROCE'LE. n. fi [odeaenan; bydrocele, 


French.] A watery rupture. 
ya [tdw and 
x:Qarr.] A dropfy in the head. 
A Aydoc:phalus, or dropfy of the head, is only 
incurable when the feruin is extravafated into 
the ventricles of the rain. <r buthnot cn Dice, 
: ? 
hbydrographe, French.}] One who draws 
maps of the fea. 
It may be drawa from the writings of our Ay- 
drogragher. Boyle, 


Hyporo’crapry.n. f. (tds. and yodpw ; 


hydrographie, French.}] Defeription of 
the watery part of the” terraqueous 
globe. 

Hy’DROMANCY. a. 
hydromantie, French. ] 
water. 

Divination was invented by the Perfians: there 
are four kinds of divinetion; Aydremancy, pyro- 
ma3ncy, Acromancy, and geomancy. aylifte. 

Hy’promen. a. fi [oseg and pias hya 
dromel, French.) Honey and water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honcy, being 
onc of the maft pleafant and univerf{sl drinks the 
northern part of Earope athords, as well as one of 
the moft ancient. Mortimer, 

in fevers the aliments prefcribed by Hippo- 
crates were ptifaus and cream of barley: ydre- 
mel, that ts, honcy and water, when there was no 
tendency to a delirium. Arbuthnot, 


[udwe and pari > 


Prediction by 


HYDRO METER. n. f [vdwe and petear | 


An inflrument to meature the extent or 
profundity of water. 


Hypro’metny. a. f. [due and pérer:. J 


The a@ of meafuring the extent of 

water. 

[ueia 5 hya 

drophobie, French.] Dread of water. 
Among thofe difmak fymptoms tnat follow tre 

bite of a maducoz, the Aydecphobia, or Gread or 

water, is the moll remarkable. Quincy. 


Hypro’picar. 2 adj. [somus ; ydro- 
liyDRO’PICK. 


pique, French; from 
hydrops, Latin. ] 
1: Droplical; difeafed with extravafated 
water. 
Cantharides heat the watery pares of che body 5 
as urine, and Aydropical water. Bacon, 
The world’s wiole fap ts funk : 
Tie gencral balm th’ Aydropict earth hath.drank. 


Donne. 
Hy.iropical Gwellings, if they be pure, asc pel- - 
lucid. Hifeman. 


Hydtropick wretches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more ‘icy wafe away 5 
By thei own ruins they augnrented lve, 
With thu ft and keat amicit a deluge try. 
Blackmore 
One fort of remedy, he ufes in dropfics, the, 
water of the Jiydropicks. at Outhaels 


2. Refembling dropfy. 


Some men’s Aydropick infariablenefs learned to 

thir the morc, by how much more they drank. 

King Charles. 

Every. lut is a kicd of Aydropick cl:flemper, 
and the more we drink the more we thal} thirit. 

T ilor fora 


HYDROSTA'TICAL. adj. baina 


ratx.) Relating to hydeoftaticns 3 

taught by bydroftaticks. ie 
A human body forming ia fach a Anid, will 

never be recuncileable to this Aydriyictical law à 


vagis will pe alyays Sogapthing Jighses beneath, 
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aff fomething heavicr abave; heeaufe bone, 

Che heavich in fpecie, will he ever in the midå. 
ti r- ; dentley. 
divprosta’ TICALLY. adv, [from hydro- 

fiatical.] According to hydrottaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around the earth is 
ever propurtional to the quant cy of their matter : 
for inflance, a pound weigat, examined Aydro- 
Jiatically, doth always contain an cqual quantity 

_ of folid mafs. Bentley 

Hyorosta’ticks. a. /. (due and pazixe 3 
hydrofatique, French] The feience of 
weighing fluids, or weighing bodies in 
fluids. 

fypro TICK. n. VE ETE Lydrotique, 
French.] Purgerof water or phlegm. 

He feems to have been the firt who divided 

purges into Aydroticks and purgers of bile. 
atrbuthnot on Coins, 
MES Qa.f. [Erene Fr. hyena, Lat.] 
Flye’na. § An animal like a wolf, faid 
fabuloufly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are cdifpoied to be 
mecry; [ will laugh like a yru, when you are 
inclined to tlecp. Shakfprare. 

A wonder more amazing would we find; 
TN Ayena thews it, of a double kind; 

Varying the texes in alternate years, 
Aii onc begets, and t another bears. Dryden. 

The Ayena was indeed well joined with the 
bercer, as having alfo a bag in thofe parts, if 
thereby we underitand the Ayena odorata, or civet 
cat. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The keen Ayena, fellet of the fell. Thamfon. 

Blycro'Merer. a. f| [tye and usreiw 3 
hygrometre, Ir. | An inflrument to mea- 
fure the degrees of moitture. 

A f{ponge, perhaps, might be a better 4ygro- 
anerer than the carts of the river, Arbuthnot. 

Aly'Groscopr. mf. [iy and cxowin 5 
Aygrofcope, Fr.] An inftrument to fhew 


the moiiture and drynefs of the air, and 


to meafure and ellimate the quantity of 


either extreme. Quincy. 
Moithure in the air is difcovered by Aygro- 
fcopes. at buthnot, 
Biyca’renrcat. adi. [yan and aexre] 
Prefiding over matter. 
Hys. n. / A fpecies of dogs unlefs it 
is by miftake for Zn. 
Avaunt, you curs! 
Ahti, greyhound, mungril grim, 
Hound or tpanicl, brache or Ay; 
Or bobtail tixe, ov trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wail. 
Hiv wen. n. f. [ver] 
1. The god ef marnage. 
2. The virginal membrane. 
Fivatese’an. ) a. / [viz] A mar- 
Piy menean. S riage fong. 
And heav’nly choirs the Aymeaeun lung. Mirt. 
For ner the fpoute prepares the bridal ring ; 
For her white virgins Aywenca/s ting. Pape. 
Hyuere'ar. Q adj. Pertaining to mar- 
HymĒmeNet'aN. § riage. 
The fuitors heard, and dcem’d the jnirthful 
voice 
A fignal of her Aymenca/ cnoice. 


S2uk ip. 


Pope's Ob fey. 
Riven. n. /. [bymae, Fr. vavS.) An en- 
comialtick fong, or fong of adoration 
to fome fuperiour being. 
As I cxrit, in praife of minc own dame, 
So now in honour of thy mother dear, 
An bonourable Aymn I eke fhould frame. Spenf. 
Our folemn Ayn:ns to fullen divges change ; 
Our bridal Aow'rs ferve for a buricd coarfe. Shak. 
When feel grows 
Softe as the paralite’s ñik, let sms be made 
Ao uscsture for ihe wars. bhak-/penre’s Cor. 


To Hyun. v.n. 


Hy’MNICK. adj. [iD] 
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There isan Avan fung; but the fubje® of it 
is always the praifes of Adam, and Noah, aud 
Abraham, concluding ever with a thank(giving 
for the narivity of our Saviour. Bawn. 

Fucwell, you happy Mades, ; 
Where angels tirtt thould practife yns, and {tring 
Their tuncful harps, when they to Heav'n would 


fing. Dryden. 


To Hyun, ma. [puse] To praife in 


fong; to worfhip with hymns. 

Whofe bufinefs were tu ferve the Lord 
High up in hcav’n, with turgs to 4y774 nis throne. 

Milton. 

To fing fongs of ado- 
ration. 

They touch’d their golden harps, aud Ayaning 

prais'd 

God and nis works. 

He had not left alive this patient faint, 
This anvil of attronts, but fent him hence, 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, 
And hymn it in the quire. Dryd. Spanijh Friar, 


Milton. 


Relating to 


hymns. 
He rcunds the air, and breaks the kymnick 
notes 


In hirds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats; 
Which, it they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hicrarchy. Doxne. 


To Hyp. v.a. [barbaronfly contracted 


from hypochondriack.} To make melan- 
choly ; to difpirit. 

I have been, to the laft degrec, kypped fince I 
faw you. Spechator. 


HY'PALLAGR, n./. [urzarzyn]. A figure 


by which words change their cafes with 
each other. 

Hyrer. n.f [A word barbaroufly cur- 
tailed by Prior from Aypercritich.] A 
hypercritick ; one more critical than 
neceflity requires. Prior did not know 
the meaning of the word. 

Criticks I read an other men, 
And /ypers upon them again. Prior. 

HYPE’/RBOLA. na. J. fidyperiole, Fr. 
Umze and Bdarwe)] In geometry, a fec- 
tion of a cone made by a plane, fo that 
the axis of the fection tnclines to the 
oppolite leg of the cone, which in the 
parabola is parallel to it, and in the 
clliplis intertects it. The axis of the 
hyberbolical fection will meet alfo with 
the oppolite fide of the cone, when pro- 
duced above the vertex. Harris. 

Haa the vclocities of the fcveral planets been 
greater or lefs than they are, or hud their dif- 
tances from the fun, or the quantity of the fun’s 
matter, and csnfeqientiy his attractive power 


been greater or lefs than they are now, with the: 


fame velocities, they would not have revolved in 
concentrick Circies, but have moved iu Ayperdeles 
very eccentrick. Bentley 
Hy pernour inf. [Ayserlole, Freir: ear, ] 
A figure in rhetorick by which any 
thing is tncreafed or diminifhed beyond 
the exact truth: fe runs fafter than 
lightning. His pof- [iens are fallen to 
duf. Fe «was fo gaunt, the cakk of a 
flagellet was a manfion for him. Shakip, 
Terns unfquar’d 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would (cem Ayperlcks. Saabfocure. 
Tathata phrafes, filken terms precifc, 
Three yil’d Ayper boles, (pruce atfeCtution, 
Figures pedamical, thefe fummer fics, 
Have blown me full of maggot oltentation, 
Saat/peare, 
They were above the Ayperdsles, that fond 
pacuy bidtuws opua its ahmed uvicets. Gla, 


HYE 

Wyperholes, fo daring and fo bold, 
Difdaining bounds, are yet by rules controt’d; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our fight, 
They mount wita truth, and make a tow’ring 

fight. Granville. 

The common people uncerftand rvailicry, Or 
at leatt rhctorick, and wilt not take Ayperbo/ca in 
too literal a fende. Swift. 


Hyrrrnortcat. } adj. [hyperbolique, Fr. 

ly erRBo Lick, from Ayperbola, Lat. } 

3. Belonging to the hyperbola; having 
the nature of an hyperbola. 

Cancellated in the middle with fquares, with 
triangles before and behind with Ayperbelice 
lines. Grew's Mufaww. 

The horny or pellucid coat of the eye rifcth 
up, as a hillock, above the convexity of the white 
of the cyc, and is of an Ayperbo/ical or parabolicat 
figure. Ray o% tke Creation, 

2. [from hyperbole.) Exaggerating or ex- 
tenuating beyond fac. 

It is parabolical, and probably Avperbulics/, 
and therefore not to be taken in a ftrict fenfe. 

Beye. 
HyYPERBO'LICALLY. adv. [from hyserlo~ 
lical. | 
t. In form of an hyperbola. 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may ail be fulved, if we take it Ayperba- 
lically. Brown, 

Scylla is feated upon a narrow mountains 
which thrufts into the fca a fteep high rock, and 
hyperboitcally defcribed by Homer as inscceflikie. 

Brosme’s Notes on the Od;{"y- 
Hyrerso'crroroa. adj. [hyperbola and 
forma.) Having the form, or nearly 
the form of the hyperkola. 
HYPERBO'REAN. n.f [hyperboréen, Fr. 
hyperboreus, Lat.) Northern. 
HyPERCRI'TICK. n.f. {hypercritique, Fr. 
preg and xpitixsce | A critick exact or cap- 
tious beyond ufe or realon. 

Thote Aypereritichy in Englih poetry differ 
from the opinion of the Greek and Latin judges, 
from the Italians and French, and from the gc- 
neral tafte of all ages. Dry.tew. 

Hypercri'ticar.ady.[ from hyperctitich.] 
Critical beyond neceffity or ufe. 

We are far from impofing thofe nice and Ey- 
pereritical puntilios, which fome attrolegens 
oblige our gardeners to. Freiys. 

Such Avperevitical readers will confider my 
bafinels was to make a Lody of icfined iayings, 
only taking care to produce them in the mof na- 
tural manner. Swf 

Hype RMETER. n.f. (i m:eand uiron. ] Any 
thing greater than the (amdard requires. 

When a man rifes bevond fix foot, he is aa 
Aypermcter, and may be adnuitted into the tyN 
club. cbidifon. 

IIivrERSARCO'SIS, N. J. PEETELI 
nep and cuoe®.| The growth of fuse 
gous or proud fich. 

Where the Ayperfuresfis was great. I {pring |otd 
it with precipitate, whercby I more ipecdily 
freed the ulcer of its putretaction, Vb ijeman, 

Hytegien. n.f. [cgh.]. A note of con- 
junction: aş virtue, ever-Aving. 

Hyrno‘rick. a.f [rse] Any medit 
cine that induces fieep. 

HYPOCHONDRES. #. [bypocondre 
Fr. unoxerdeiev.] Phe two regions lying 
on each fide the cartilago enliformisy 
and thofe cf the ribs, and the tip of the 
breatt, which have in one the liver, and 
in the other the fpleen, Quincy. 

The blocd moving too NMowly through the 
celisck and mefcnterick arteries, produces vp- 
ngus Complaints in the lowa buwels ond /4- 

O3 
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prchondress from whence fuch perfons are we 
bvpothondriack. trbuthnot on Aliments. 
Jiv rOCHONDRIACAL. 2) ads. [Aypocondvia- | 
HyPocuONDRIACk. $ que, Fr. from 
hypochondres. | 
1. Melancholy; difordered in the imagi- 
nation. 

Socrates daid down his life in atteftation of 
that mot? fundamental truth, the belief of one 
God; and yet he’s not recorded either as fool ar 
hyna: hondriuck. Decay of Piety 

2. Producing melancholy ; having the ne 
ture of mele ancholy. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal, and al- | 
ways fuipected; as in great tears, and fy povhan- 
dijaca/ pions, being a relaxation or forfaking 
of: the {pirits. HEF Natural Hifory. 

Hy'rocist. n.f. [umiuirs 3 Ayrocifle, Fr. } 
An inipiflated juice confiderably hard 
and heavy, of a fine Mining black co- 
lour, when broken. The ftem of the 
plant is thick and ficfhy ; and much 
thicker at the top than towards the 
bottom. The fruits contain a tough 
glutinous liquor, gathered before they 
are ripe: the juice is exprefled, then 
formed into cakes. Hill, 

Hyrpo’crisy.r/. [Aypocri fe, Fr. vménzaric. ] 
Difimulation with regard to the moral 
or religious charaéter.. 

Next Hood Aypscr:fy with holy leer, 

Soft fmiling and demurely looking down 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. ’ Deva. 

Hy pcerity is much more eligible than open in- 
fidelity and vice: it wears the livery of religion, 
and is cautious of giving feandal: nay, conti- 
nard difguifes are too great a conftraurm : men 
would Icave off their vicces, rather than uncergo 
the tuil of pradtifing them in private. Stuijt. 

HYPOCRITE. 2. f. [Aypocrite, French ; 
UT>7”%C'TH-. 

1. A differbler in morality or religion. 

He heartily prays fome occafion may detain 
us longer: I dare {wear he is no Aypecrite, but 
prays trum lis heart. Saakfpeare. 

A wife man hateth not the law; burt he that 
is an ee rite therein, is as a hip ina torm. 

Eccius. 

Fair aypecrite, you feck to chest in vain; 
Your filence argues, you af time to reign. Dryd. 

The making religion neceffary to interet 
might increafe hypocrify ; but if cne in twenty 
fhould be brought to true piety, and ninetcen be 
oniy 4ypocrites, the advantage would Rill he 

renf. \avift. 

2. A diffembkr. 

Peware, ye hone: the thiad circiing glafs 
Suffices virtue : but may “Aypocrsccs, 

Who sa ipeak one thi: Bs another think, 
Bitcfubas hell, Rill pleas’d yanwasn’d diiak on, 
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And through intemp’rance grow a while fincerc. 

Philips. 

| Hiddoens TICAL. Qad:. [from hypocrite. } 

| HYPOCRITICK. Diffembling ; infin- 

cere; appearing differently from the 
reality. 

Now you are confeffing vour enormities ; Il 
know it by that Aypocritical, down-cilt look 

Drydin’s Spanijh Friar. 

Whatever virtucs may appear in him, they 
will he eftcemed an Aypsriitical impofture on 
the world; and in his retired pleafures, he will 
be prefumed a libertine. Rogers. 

Let ONENG fkrew thei Aypreritick face. Swift. 

Hypocri’ticarry. adv. [from hypocrt- 
tical.) With diffimulation; without 
fincerity ; falfely. 

Simeon and Levi f{pake not only falfely, but 
infidioufly, nay Aypacritically, abufing at once 
their prolelytes and incir religion. 

Government of the Tong: ue. 

HyProGa'’sTRICK. adi. [Aypogaftrique, Fr. 

So and yzexz.] Seated in the lower part 
of the belly. 

The fwelling we fuppofed to rife from an 
effufion of ferum through all the Aypoge/fr ick ar- 
terics. Wifeman 

Hyroce'um.n.f. [vx and yr.] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to all 
the parts of a building that were under 


& 

PLOU Dl as cellars and vaults. Harris. 

HYPO STASIS. a. f. [hypoflafe, Fr. 
Urr rab 

Tha Wit mei fubftance. 

2. Perfonality. A term ufed in the doc- 
trinc af the Holy Trinity. 

The oncnefs of our Lord Jefus Chritt, refer- 
ring tu the feveral Aypefafes in the one cternal, 
indivifible, divine- nature, and the eternity of the 
Son’s generation, and his co-cternity and con- 
fubltaniiality wita the Father, are a@ertions equi- 

- valent to chofe comprifed in the ancient fimple 
article. Hammond. 

Hyeosta’ticat. adj. [hypsflatique, Fr. 
from Aysofa/is. | 

1. Conllitutive ; 
ingredients. 

Let our Carneades, warn men aot to fubfcribe 
to the grand do&rine of the chymitts, touching 
their three Aypefatical principles, till they have a 
little examined it. Beyl:. 

2. Perfonal; dittinctly perfonal. 

Hy porenu'se. n. f. [hypotenufe, French; 
yro-fusze] The line that fubtends he 
right angle of a right-angled triangle ; 
the fubtenfe. 

The fquare of the Aypotenvfe in a right-angled 


triangle, jè cqual ta the fquares of the two other 
fides. Locke. 


conflituent as aac 
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HYPOTHESIS. n.f. PAypothefe, Fr. 
vrodioie}) A fuppofition; a fyflem 
formed upon fome principle not proved, 

The mind cafts and turns itfelf refticAy from 
one thing to another, till at length it brings all 
the ends of a long and various Ayporhcfis tuge= 
ther; fces how one part cohcies with another, 
and fo clears off all the appearing contrarietics 
that fecmed to lic crofs, and make the whole un- 
intelligihte. South, 

With imagin’d fovercignty: 
Lord of his new Aypothefis he reigns; 
He reigns: how long? till fome ufurper rife > 
And he too, migity “thoughtful, mighty wife, 
Studics new lines, and other cireles feigns. Prior. 


Hypotue rica. } adj. [hypothetique, Fre 
Hy poTHe TICk. from hypothefis. | In- 


cluding a fuppolition ; conditional. 
Conditionalor Aypsrhetica! propofitions are thofe 
whofe parts are united by the conditional partie 
cle if; as, if the fun be fixed, the earth muft 
move. Watts. 


HYPOTHETICALLY. adv. [from hypothe- 


tical.| Upon fuppofition ; conditionally. 

The only part liahle to imputation is calling 
her a goddefs; yet this is propoicd with modefty 
and coubt, and hypothetically, Ercan: 


Hyrst, Hurst, Hersrt, are all from 
the Saxon hýnrz, a wood or grove. 
Gibfon. 
Hy'ssor. n. /. [Ayfope, Tr. hyffopus, Lat. ]} 
A verticillate plant. 
It hath been a great difpute, whether the 4y/> 
Jop commonly Known is the fame which is men- 
tioned in {cripture. Milter, 
The Ayfjop of Solomon cannot’ be well con- 
ccived to he cur common Jyffep; for that is not 
the teat of vegetables ohfcrved to grow upor 
walls; but rather fome kind of capillaries, 
which only grow upon walls and Rony places. 
Brown, 
Hyste’rican. padi. [hbyferigue, French; 
Hyste’rick. USiE sR: 
‘Vroubled with fits; difordered in the 


regions of the womb. 
In Fyfierick women the rarity of fymptoms 
doth oft trike an aftonifiment into (pcctators. 
Harvey on Confiumptions. 
Many /iySerica? women are fenfible of wind 
pafing from the womb Fleyer on the Humours. 
2. Proceeding from diforders in the womb, 
Parent of vapours. and of female wit, 
Who gave th? Ayjicrick or poetic ht. Popes 
This terrible fcene made too violent an im- 
prefion upon a woman in her condition, -and 
threw her into a rong Asferict- ft, Arbusinot, 


Hystericns. n. / [brin] Fits of 
women, {uppoled to proceed from dif- 
orders in the womb. f 


j 
} Ts in Enclifh confidered both 
3 


vewel and confonant 3 though, fince 

the vowel and confonant differ in 
their forra as weil as found, they may be 
wore properly accuwited two Ictiers. 
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vowel has a long found, as fne, thine, 
which is ufually mar fe with an e final ; 
and a fhort found,as fin, thin. PERENS 
e it makesa diphthong of the fame found 
with the foft & or double e, es thus 


t 


field, gieh? are pease ae teld, yechdl ; 
except friend, which is fpoken _ Frend. 
Subjoined to a ore it makes them long, 
U neigh; and to o makesa mingled 
found, well ar RPA rs more nearly 
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to the true notion of a diphthong, or 
found compofed of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of 
vowels in the Buglith language, as vil, 
coin. "The found of į before another /, 
and at the end of a word is always 
exprefled by y. 

J confonant has invariably the fame 
found with that of g in giant, as jade, 
jet, gilt, jolt, juf. 

I. pronoun perfonal. [ik, Gothick; 1, 
Saxon; ich, Dutch. 

f, gen. me; plural cue, gen. us. 

IC, Mme pe, uy] 

t. The pronoun of the firft perfon, mr/elf. 
Í do not hike thefe feveral councils, Z. Shuk/p 
There is none greater in this houfe than I. Gen. 
Be of good checr, it is J: be not afraid. Mat. 
What thall J do to be for ever known, 

And mike thy age to come my own; 
Í Mall like beafts to common people dye, 
Unlefs you write my elegy. Cowley. 

Hence, and make room for me. Cowley. 

When chance of butinefs parts ws two, 

What do our fouls, I wonder do? Cowley 

Thus, having pals'd the night in fruithefs pain, 
I to my longing friends return again. Dryden. 

Or night impatient we demand the day, 

The day arrives, and for the night ace pray. 
Blackmore. 

2. Me is in the following paflage written 
for J. 

There is but one man whom fhe can have, 
and that is sre. Clariffa. 

3. / 1s more than once in Shakfeare writ- 
ten for ay, or yes. 

Hath Romeo flun himfclf? Say thou but J, 
And that bare vowel, J, thall poifon more 
Than the deatn-darting cye of cockatrice. Shu. 

Pid your Ictters picree the queen ? 

—TI, tir; hetook ‘em and read "em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. 
Shakfpeare 

To JA’BBER. v. m. [galberen, Dutch.] 
To talk idly; to prate without think- 
ing; to chatter. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
OF paities. Swift. 

Ja‘Bnener. nf. [fromjadler.} One who 
talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. 

Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At ul their dialects of sabbcrers. Hudibras. 

Ja'CENT. adj. [jacens, Lat.] Lying at 
length. 

So laid, they are more apt in fwagging down 
to pierce than in the jacent potture. Morton. 

JacintH. mf. [for hyacinth, Jerufalem 
for Llierujaiem. | 

te The fame with hyacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep reddit: yellow, ap- 
proaching to a flame colour, or the 
deepelt amber. Woodward. 

JACK. a.f [probably by miltake from 
Jaques, which in French is ames. J 

te Lhe diminutive of Joba. Uled as a 
eneral term of contempt for faucy or 

patry fellows. 
I am in cfiimstion: 
You wiil perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 
Office me trum my fon Coriglanus. Shud/peare. 
l have in my mind 
A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging Fucks, 
Which I wall praétife. Shak fpcare, 

Every ‘Yack dave bas nis helly-fullof fighting, 
and } mutt gn up ard down like a cock that 
nobody can match. Shuk/peare. 

2. The name of inftruments which fupply 
the place of a bov; as, an inftrument 
to pul off boots, 
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Foot-hoys, who had frequently the common 
name of jack piven them, were kept to turn the 
fpit, or to pull otf their mafters hoots; but when 
inftruments were invented for both thofe fervices, 
they were both called sacks. Watts’ Lagick, 

3. An engine which turns the fpit. 

The excellencies of a good rack are, that the 
jack frame be forged and filed fquarc; that the 
wheels he perpendiculanly and trongly fixed on 
the fyuares of the fpindles; that the tecth be 
evenly cut, and well fmoothed ; and thar the 
tecth of the wormewhecl fall evenly into the 
groove of the worm. Mexsn. 

The ordinary jacks, ufed for roafting of meat, 
commonly confilt but of three wheels. A r/kins. 

A coukmaid, by the fall of ayack weight upon 
her head, was beaten down. Wifeman, 

Some frain in rhyme; the mufes on their 

racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thoufand jacks. 
Pope. 
4. A young pike. 

No hth will thrive in a pond where roach or 

gudgeons are, except jacks. Mortimer, 


5- [yacque, Fr.] A coat of mail. 
The rcfidue were on foot, well furnithed with 
jack and ikull, pike, dagger, backlers made of 
board, and flicing fwords, broad, thin, and of an 
excellent temper. Hayward. 
6. A cup of waxed leather. 
Dead wine, that Rinks cf the borrachio, fup 
From a foul sack, or greafy maple cup. Dryden. 


7. A {mall bowl thrown out for a mark 
to the bowlers. 

‘Tis as if one (hould fay, that a bowl equally 
poiled, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, 
will run necelfuily in a diet motion; but if n 
be made with a byafs, that may decline ir a littl 
from a Rraight line, it may acquire a liberty 
of will, and fo run fpontaneoufly to the sack 

Bentley 
8. A part of the muhcal inftrument called 
a virginal. 

In a virginal, as foon as ever the jack falleth, 

and touchcth the ftring, the found ceafeth. 
Bacon 
9. The male of animals. 

A yack afs, for a ftallion, was bought for three 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
three fillings and four-pence. Arbuthnot 

10. A fupport to faw wood on. din /w. 

t1. The colours or enfign ofa hip. din/cw. 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to 
any thing, as in the following phrafe. 

Fack of all trades, how and found; 

An inverfe burfc, an exchange under ground. 

Creaveland. 

Jack Boots. n. A [from yack, a coat of 

mail.] Boots which ferve as armour 
to the legs. 

A man on horfeback, in his breeches and sack 
boots, avefied up in a commode and a night-rail. 

Speciater 

Jack by the hedge. n.f. [eryfimum.] An 

herb that grows wild under hedges, is 

eaten as other fallads are, and much 

ufed in broth. NTortimer. 

Jacn Pudding. n. f. [jack and pudding.) 
A zany; a merry Andrew. 

Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpabic 
weakneffes which they ought to cover. LZ’ Efir, 

A butfoon is called by every nation by the 
name of the dilh they like beft : in Frengh jean 
pottage, and in Englith jack pudding. Guardian. 

Gack pudding, in lis party-coloured jacket, 
Tofts the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packer. Gay. 

Jack cuitha Lantern. An ignis faturs. 
Jacxa't. mf [chacal, Fre} A {mall ani- 
mal fuppoled to fart prey for the lion. 

The Belgians tack upan our rear, 

And args chafe-guns turough our flerns they 
cand 5. 
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Clofe by their fircthips, lixe acka,s appear, 
Who on thetr Hous tor tiw prey attend. ryden. 
The mighty lion, before whom Avo the little 

Jackal, the faithful fpy of the king of beats. 
Arbutanst andl Pope. 
Jack ALENT. f [Jack in Lent, a poor 
ftarved fellow.] A limple theepith fellow. 
You little jackalent, have you been truc to us? 
—Ay, I'll be f{worn. Shak{peare. 


Ja’cnanares, n. f. [yack and ape.) 
I. Monkey ; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb ; an impertinent. 
Which is he? 
That jackanapes with fcarfs. Shak/peave. 

People wonder’d how fuch a young upftart 
Jackanapes hould grow fo pert and faucy, and 
take fo much upon him, slrbuthnet, 

Jackpa’w. n.f. [jack and daw.] A cock 
daw; a bird taught to imitate the hu- 
man VOICC. 

To tmpole on a child to get by heart a long 
fcroll of phrafes, without any ideas, is a prac- 
tice Atter for a yuck&late than for any thing that 
wears the thape of man. Watts, 

JACKET. n. f. [jacquet, Fr.] 
1. A fort coat; a clofe wai'tcoat, 

In a blue packer, with acrofs of red. Julh. T. 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; 
And here a tailor’s Jacker hangs to dry. Pope. 

2. To beat ouc?s JACKET, is to beat the 
man. 

She fell upon the jacke? of the parlon, who 
ftood gaping ut ner. L’ [yjirange. 

Ja’cos’s Ladder. n.f. [ polemonium.] The 
fame with Greek valerian. 

Ja’cos’s Staff. n. f. 

t. A pilgrim’s (taif. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A crofs-itaff; a kind of aftrolabe. 

JA COBINE, 2. f. A pigeon with a high 
tuft. stinfrvori b. 

Jactita Trion. 2. f. [jacito, Lat.4 

1. Tofling motion; relth Meds ; heaving, 

Tr the patient be furprifed with sa@iraticv, or 


great upprefiio about the Romach, expect no 
iclicf trom cordials. Harvey, 
2. A term in the canon law for a falfe 
pretenfion to marriage. 
ld a e e 
JACULATION. "ni f- [ jaculatio, jatulor, 
Lat.] The act of throwing milflive 
weapons, 
So hills amid’ the air, encounter’d hills, 
Hurl’d co and fro with pacudction dire. AL2/ ten. 
JADE. n./. [The etymology of this word 
is doubtful: Skinner derives it from 
aad, a goad or {pur ] 
t. A horfe of no fpirit; a hired horfe; a 
worthlefs nag. 
Alas, what wigihts are thefe that load my 
heart ! 
I am as dull as winter-fiarved thecp, 
Vir'd as a sade m overioaden cart. Sidney, 
When they thould endure the bloody fpur, 
They fall their crett, and, like deceitful pave, 
Sink inthe uial. Stakfp. Fulivs Cafar. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 
With torchitaves in their hands: and their Poor 


Jailes 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and 
hips. ° S44! peace. 


So have I fcon witi armed heel, 
A wight beftride a commonweal, 
While dill the more he kick’d and csurr’d, 
The lefs the fullen sade has ftirr’d. Heetibvas, 
The plain nag came upon the trial to prove 
thofe to be juces that made fport with him. 
Lat Prange, 
Falfefteps put help them zo renew their rate, 
As, after flumbling, j<eee will meus their pace, 
Pare. 
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2. A forry woman. A word of contempt r 


noting fometimes age, but generally vice, 
Shall thefc, thefe old Judes, patt the fuwer 


Of youth, that you have, pafs you. Chapman, 
But the, the cunning’ tt jad? alive, 
Says, ‘tis the ready way to thrive. Steprey. 


Get in, huffy # now will I perfonate this young 
Jade, and difcover the intrigue. Southern 
In di’monds, pear!, and rich brocades, 
She fhines the firt of battcr’d jades, 
And flutters in her pride. Swift, 
3. A young woman: in irony and flight 
contempt. 
You fee now and then fome handfome young 
gates among them: the fluts have very often 
white teeth and black eyes. 
Jape. n.f. <A fpecies of ftone. 
The jade is a fpecies of the jafper, and of 
extreme hardnefs. Its colour is cumpofed of a 
pale blueith grey, or ath-colour, and a pale 
green, not uniform. It appears dull and coarfe 
on the furface, but it takes a very elegant po- 
lih. Itis uled by the Turks fur handles of fa- 
bres. Hil. 
Jo jane. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To tire; to harals { to difpirit; tô 
weary : applied originally to horfes. 
With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne’er-yct-beaten horfe of Parthia 
We've jaded out o° th’ held. Shakfpeare. 
Jt is good in difcourfe to vary and intermingle 
fpecch of the prefent occafion with arguments; 
for it is a dull thing to tire and jude any thing 
two far. Bacon, 
If fcet dragon's progeny at laft 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches cat 
No favour for the fallion we retain, 
And no refpeet for the degen'rate ftrain. Dryden, 
The mind once judd, by an attempt above its 
powcr, is very hardly brouglit to exert its force 
again. Locke. 
There are feafons when the brain is overtired 
or jaded with ftudy or thinking; and upun fume 
other accounts animal nature may be languid or 
cloudy, and unfit tu afit the fpirit in meditation. 
Watts. 
2. To overbear; tocrufh; to degrade ; 
to harafs, as a horfe that is ridden too 
hard. 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet, 
Fareweil nobiltty, Shakfpeare’s Henry vir. 
3. To employ tn vile offices, 
Fix honourable blood 
Mut not be (ied by fuch a jaded groom. Shuk/p. 
a. To ride; to rele with tyranny. 
I do nut now fool myfclf, to let imagination 
ate me: tor every rcafon excites to this. SAukfp. 
Zo Jape. v. n. To lofe fpirit; to fink. 
Many offer at the cffeéts of friendthip, but 
they co not lait: they are promifing in the be- 
ginning, bat they fail and Jude and tre in the 
weofecution. Scuth. 
Ja'orsu. ads [from parte. ] 
1. Vitious; bad, as a horfe. 
That hors'd us oa their backs, to how us 
A ta lifi tick at latt, and tarow us. Haudibras. 
When once the peupie get the zaiti /A trick 
Cf throwing off their king, nu ruler ’s fafe. 
Southern. 


2. Unchafle s incontinent. 

Tis to no boot to he jealous of a woman; for 
ifthe numuur takes her to be salih, not all the 
fucks and {pics in nature can keep her honett. 

L’ Effrange. 

Jo JAGG. vw. a, [gazgaz, flits or holes, 

Welth.] “Po cut iato indentures; to 
cut into teeth hke thole of a faw. 

Some feaves are round, fume long, fome 
(quarc, and many prgcel on the fides. Buco. 

Tie of pinks and gillitowers is hike 
the inequality of atk leaves; but they never have 
aay imalt plain purle. hucor. 


Addifon™ 
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The banks of that fea mutt be tagerd and torn. 
by the impetuous afaults, or the filent under- 
minings of waves; violent rains mult wath down 
carth from the tops of muuntains. Bentley, 

An alder-tree is one among the leffer trees, 
whofe younger branches arc foft, and whole leaves 
are sagged. Waters, 

Jaca. n. f- [from the verb.] A protu- 
berance or denticulation. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into fo 
many jaggs or cfcallops, and curioully indented 
round the edges. Ray. 
_ Take off all the ftaring Rraws, twigs, and 
Jeggs in the hive; and make them as {month as 
poffible. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Ja'asy. adj. [from jaze.] Uneven; den- 
ticulated. 

His tow’ring creft was glorious to behold; 
His fhoulders and his fides were feal’d with gold; 
Three tongues he brandifh’d wien he charg’d 

his fucs; 
Eis teeth Roud jaggy in three dreadful rows 
Addifon. 

Amid’ thofe angles, infinitely ftrain’d, 

They joyful leave their jaggy talts behind. 
Thsarjon. 
Ja‘ccepwness. n.f. [from jagged.] The 
{tate of being denticulated ; unevennefs. 

Firft draw rudely your lcaves, making them 
plain, before you give them their veins or Jag- 
gednefs. Peachin on Drawing. 

ADE 20/0 (era etre | pe ate! s, A pri- 
on; a place where criminals are con- 
fined. See Gaor. It is written either 
way; but commonly by latter writers 
jail. 

Away with the dotard, to the jai? with him. 

Shukfpeare. 

A dependant upon him paid fix thoufand 
pounds ready money, whick, poor man, he lived 
to repent in a jail. Clarendon. 

He figh’d and turn'd his cyes, becaule he 

knew 
?Twas but a larger rai? he had in view. Dryden. 

One yai? did all their criminals rettrain, 

Wich now the walls of Rome can fcarce contain. 
Dr yaten 
areal Ds n. /. [jail and eed. |) One 
who has been in a jail. 

Ja‘tver.an.f. [from suil.] A gaoler; the 
keeper of a prifon. 

Secking many means to fpeak with her, and 
ever kept from it, as well becauie the fhunned 
it, fceing and difdaining his mind, as becaufe of 


her jealous zatlers, Sidney 
This is as a jailer, to bring forth 
Some monfi rous milefactor. Shak fpeare. 


His pow’r to holluw caverns is confin'd ; 
There let him icigny the jac/er of the wind ; 
With hsarfe commands his breathing fubjcéts 

call, 
And boatt and blufter in his empty hall. Dyd. 
Palamon, the pris’ner knivht, 
Reiticfs for woe, arole betore the light; 
And, with his sac/er’s leave, deared tu breathe 
An air more welcome than the damp beneath. 
Dryden 
Ja’xes. n.f. [or uncertain etymology. ] 
A houle of office. 

I will tread this inbolted villain into mortar, 

and crubh the walls of jaces with bim. Suk fp. 
Their fordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the very setes, Dryden 

Some have fthed the very jukes for papers 

left there by men of wit. seus el 
Ja wap: T aeai Grench.; jalapium, 
low Latin.) A medicinal drug. 

Faip is a fem and fulid root, of a wrinkled 
Turface, and generally cut into fices, heavy and 
hard to break; of a faintith fmell, and of an 
acitd and naufcous tafte. Tt had its name jala- 
pium, or jalapa, from Xalepa, a town in New 
Spain, ia the wetghbourlowd of which it was 
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difcovered ; though it is now principally brdughe- 
fromthe Madciras. It 1s an excelient purgative 
where ferous humours arc to Lcevacuatcd. LIA 

Jam. r.f. {1 know not whence derived. ] 
A conferve of fruits boiled with fugar 
and water. 

Jama. xf, [janbe, French, afeg.) Any 
fupporter on either fide, as the polls of a 
door. 

No timkeris to be laid within twelve inches of 
the forelide of the chimney suds. Alorna, 

Ia’mBICK nf { tambique, French; iam- 
bicus, Latin.] Verfes compofed of iam- 
bick feet, or a fhort and long fyllable al- 
ternately; ufed originally in fatire, 
therefore taken for fatire. 

[In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It docs but touch thy Irith pen, and dies: 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchale fame 
in keen sambicchsy Lut mild anagram, Dryden. 

Zo Ja'ncLe. v.n. [jangler, French. Skins 
ner.) To altercate; to quarrel; to 
bicker in words. A low word. 

Good wits will be zaagiing ; but, gentles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and bis bouk-men. Suat/peures. 

So far am I glad it did fo fort, 
And this their sang/ing I cttcem a fport. Shakfp. 

There is no errour which hath not fome ap- 
pearance of probability reftembling truth, which 
when men, who ftudy to be’ fingular, nd our, 
ftr..ining reafun, they then publith to tae world 
matter of contention and yazg/ing. Raleighs 

To Ja’xGie. v.a. “Lo make to found 
untuneably. 

Now tee that noble and that fovercign reafunj 
Like {weet bells savg/ed out of tunc, and barth. 

Shak fpecare’s ilani 

’Ere Gothick forms were known in Greecey 
And in our veife ’ere monkith rhimes 
Had jang/ed their fantaftick chimes. Prion 

Ja’ncier, a. f. [trom the verbo |" A 
wrangling, chattering, noify fellow. 

Ja‘Nizany. n.f. [a Turkifh word.) Ofte 
of the guards of the Turkith king. 

His giand vizir, prefuming tu inve 
Tine chief impcrial city of the weft, 

With the hit charge compcll’d in hafte to rife; 

The standards lol, and mwizaries tain, 

Render the hopes he gave lis mafter vain. 
MM iuder, 

Ja'xnock. n. f- [probably a corruption 
of baunock.] Odat-bread. A northern 
word, 

Janey. adj. [corrupted from gentil, Fr.] 
Showy ; fluttering. 

This fort of womanisa janty flottern: the 
hangs on her closths, plays ber nead, and varies 


her polture. Spectator, 
Ja’xvuarny, ni f [Januarius Latin.] 
The frit month of the year, from Janus, 
to whom it was among the Romaus con- 
fecrated, | 
Yunuary is clad in white, the colour of the 


earth at this time, blowing his nails. This 


month had the name trom Janus, painted with 
two faces, fignifying Providence. Peackum. 
JAPAN. ni /- [from Japan in Mas 
where figured work was originally 
done.} Work varnihed and raifed in 
gold and eclours. lt is commonly ufed 
with ancther fubftantive, and therefore 
may be confidered as an adjective. 
The poor girl had broken a large jupan glafsy 
of great value, with a ftroke of her bruth. Sie/fr, 
To Japan. v. a. [from the noun. | 
t. ‘Lo varnifh, and embellih with gold 
and raifed gures. 
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‘For fot the defk with filver nails, 
Wor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandith well japaun'd avails 
The writing of goud icnife. Swift. 
$. To black and glofs thoes. A low phrafe. 
The god of fire 
Among thefe gen*rous prefents joins his part, 
And aids with foot the new yupanning art. Gay. 
APANNER. ne f. [froin japan. | 
1. One fkilled in japan work. 
2, A fhoeblacker. So called 
makes the hoes Mine. 
The poor have the fame itch; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
Picfer a new Japunner to their houes. Pope. 
To Jar. v. a. [from compe, anger, 
Saxon; or guerre, war, French; or 
arven, old ‘Veutonick, to clamour. ] 
r. To flnke together with a kind of thort 
rattle. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a Jarring found, and harfhly rung. Dy. 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. Gay. 
2. To ftrike or found untuncably and 
irregularly. 
O, you kind gods! 
Curc this great breach in his abufed nature : 
Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind up, 
Of this child-changed fathcr! Shakfpeare. 
I perceive you delight not in mufick. 
—Nora whit, when it Jers-fo. Shuk/peare. 
A ftring may jir in the best mafter’s hand, 
And the moft fkilful archer mifs his aim. Ro/com, 
He keeps his temper’d mind, ferenc and puicy 
And every pafon aptly harmoniz'd 
Amid ayarring world. Thomfon’s Summer. 
3. Toclafh; to interfere; to aét in op- 
ofition; to be inconliftent. 
At lait, though long, our jarring notes agree. 
Shak/pearc. 


becaufe he 


For orders and degrees 
Ffar not with tiberty, but well confit. 
Venalus concluded his report : 
A jarring murmur fill’d the factious court : 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid race, 
The flood, conitrain’d within a fcanty fpace, 
Roars horrible. Dryden's Eneid. 
4. To quarrel; to difpute. 
When thofe renowned roble peers of Greece, 
Through ttubborn pride, among themf{elves did 
jars 
Forgetfu! of the famous golden ficece, 
Then Orphcus with his harp their rife did bar. 
Spenfer. 
They mult be fometimes ignorant of the means 
concucing to thete ends, in which alone they can 
par and oppole each other. Dryden. 


Jar. ne f. [from the verb. j 


1, A kind cf rattling vibration of found. 
In r, the tongue is held ftifly at its whole 
Jenzth, by the force of the mutcles; fo as when 
the inypuile of breath ftrikes upon the end of the 
tongue, where it finds palfige, it Makes and agi- 
tatcs the whole tongue, whereby the found is 
attcéted with a trembling jar. Holder. 
2. Clath of isterefts or epinions; difcord ; 
debate. 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 
And yet his peace is but continual jar $ 
O milcrable men, thatto him fubpe& are ! 
Fairy Queen. 
Nath'lefs, my brother, since we pafled are 
Unto this point, we will appesde our sar, 
Hubberts Tale. 
Force would be right; or rather, right and 
wrong, 
Between whole endlefs yar juftice prefides, 
Would lofe their names, ard fo would jutlice too. 
f l Shakfpeare. 
3. A flare in which a door unfatened may 
Brike the poft; half opened. 
The chadcring with aiffenters, and dodeing 


Milton. 


akuut this or Corner cessmiony, is but like open- 


JAV 


ing a few wickets, and leaving them a Jar, by 
which no more than onc can get in ata time, 

} Swift, 
4. [giarro, Italian.} An carthen veffel. 


About the upper part of the jar there appeared 


a good number of bubbles. Boyle. 
He mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of virgin honcy in the jars. Dryden. 


Warriors welter on the ground, 
Whilft empty yars the dire defeat refound. Gurth 
FARDES. nY (¥French.} Hard cal- 
lous tumours in horfes, a little below the 
bending of the ham on the outfice. 
This dittemper in time will make the 
horfe halt, and grow fo painful as to 
caufe him to pine away, and become 
light-bellied. It is moit common to 
managed horfes, that have been kept 

too much upon their haunches. 
Farrier’s Did. 
Ja’rcon. n. f. [yargon, Fr. gericonga, 
Spanith.] Unintelligible talk ; gabble ; 

gibberith. 

Nothing is clearer than mathematical demon- 
{tration; yet let one, who is altogether ignorant 
in mathematicks, hear it, and he will nold it 
to be plain rufian or Jargon. Bramhall, 

Fiom this laut toil again what knowledge flows? 
Jutt as much, perhaps, as fhows 
Tiat all his predeceifor's rules 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the {chools. Prier. 

During the ulurpation an infufion of .enthuf- 
altick jargon prevailed in every writing. Swift, 


Ja‘RGONELLE. a. f. A fpecies of pear. 


See Pear, 
Ja’sHawk, n. f. [probably ias or eyas 
hawk.) Ayounghawk. Ainfworth. 


JASMINE. n. f. [gelfeminum ; jafmin, Fr. 
It is often pronounced jefamine.] A 
creeping fhrub with a fragrant flower. 

Tnou, like the harmleis bee, may’{t freely 

range ; 
From fafmine grove to grove may ‘ft wander. 
Thomfon. 

Ja'smine Perfian. n.f. A plant. A fpe- 
cies of lilach. 

Ja’sper. n. /. [ Jafte, French ; iafpis,Lat.] 
A hard itone ot a bright beautiful green 
colour, fometimes clouded with white, 
foundin maffes of various fizes and shapes. 
It is capable of a very elegant poiith, 
and is found in many parts of the Ealt 
Indies, andin Egypt, Africa, Tartary, 
and China. Fill, 

The bafis of jafper is ufually of a greenith hue, 
and fputied with red, yellow, and white. 

Moodward’; Met. Foff. 

The mofi valuable pillars about Rome are 
four columns of oriental ja/per in St. Paulina's 
chapel, and one of traniparent oriental Jafper in 
the vatican library. “Addifon cn Italy. 

IATROLE'PTICK. ads [iatroleptique, Fr. 
jerpes and zaagw.) That cures by anoint- 
ing. 

To Ja'ver, orjable, v.a. Tobemire; to 
foil over with dirt through unneceffary 
traverfing and travelling, This word is 
full retained in Scotland and the nor- 
thern counties. 

Ja’vec. n. f- [perhaps from the verb. ] 
A wandering or dirty fellow. 

When as time, Hying with wings twift, 
Expired had the teim that thofe two jave!s 
Should tender up a reckoning of their travels. 

Hubberd’s. Tale. 

Str Thomas Morc, preparing himfelf for cxe- 
cution, “put on his beil apparcl, which the licu- 
tenant complied bin to pus od again, fying, 


JAU 


That he who fhould have tlem was but a rave. 
What, fays hr Thomas, fall i account him a 
Javel, who thall this day do me fo great a be- 
nefit? More's Life of Sir Thomas Mare. 
Ja'vecis. n. f. [javeline, French.] A 
{pear or half pike, which anciently was 
ufed either by foot or horfe. It had an 
iron head pointed. 
Others, fromthe wall, defend 
With dart and jav'/in, thones and tulpl.’rous fire g 
On cach hand Maughter and gigantick deeds. 
Milton's Paradife Left. 
She fhakes her myrtle yav’/7, and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind, Dryden, 
Flies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm ? 
widdi fon, 
JAYUNDICE. n. f. [jauniffe, jaune, yel- 
low, French.) A diltemper from* ob- 
itrućtions of the glands of the liver, 
which prevents the gall being duly fepa- 
rated by them from the blood; and fome- 
times, efpecially in hard drinkers, they 
are fo indurated as never after to be 
opencd, and ftraiten the motion of the 
blocd fo much through that vifcus, as to 
make it divert with a force great enough 
into the gaftrick arteries, which go off 
‘from the hepatick; to break through 
them, and drain into the flomach; fo 
that vomiting of blood, in this diflem- 
per, isa fatal fymptom. Quincy. 
Why fhould a man, whofe blood is wann 
Within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter 2 
Sleep when he wakes, ard creep into the jaundice 
By being pcevith? Shakfp. Merch. of Venice. 
Thofe were tny thoughts, and thou could’it 
judge aright, 
Till intret made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryden. 
The cyes of a man in the jaunarre make yel- 
Jow obfrvations on evcry thing; and the foul, 
tinétured with any paffion, ditfufes a falfe colour 
over the appearances of things. Wuttso 


Ja’unpicED. adj, [from saundice.] Ine 
fe€icd with the jaundice. 
All feems infeed, that th’ infedicd fpy, 
As all looks yeliow to the juwndic’d eye. Pepe. 
Jo JAUNT: v. nA [yaul@nerrenched y Lo 
wander here and there ; to buttle about. 
It is now always ufed in contempt or le- 
vity. 
I was not made a torfe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an afs; 
Spur-gall’d and tir'd by juwzting Bolingbroke. 
Shuk/peare’s Richard rf. 
Jaunt. n /. [from the verb] Ramble ; 
flight; excurfion It is commonly ufed 
ludicroufly, but folemnly by A7Zi/ton. 
Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mindy 
After his airy Jaunt, though hutry'd fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reit. Milica, 
He fends me out on many a aunt, 
Old houfes in the right to haunt. Hudibvas. 
They parted, and away polts the cavalier in 
quelt of his new miftrefs > nis fitt Jaun? is to 
court. L’ Efirawe. 
If you arc for a- merry jaunt, PI try for once 
who can fuot it fasthet  Prydews Spans Fryar. 
Trus much of the fekeme of my deftgn in 
this part have I run over, and led my reader a 
Jong and tedious jaunt, in tracing out thofe mce- 
tallick and mineral bodies. Wsdiward, 
Ja’untiness. n.f. [from jaunty, o janty, 
corrupted from gentil, French. See 
Janty.] Airinefs; flutter; genteel- 
nefs. 
A certain fliffnefs in my limbs enticcly de- 
Aroyed that jtantiuefs of ais 1 was conce maites 
gi. Pet * % "i ` 


f Ope tater. 
J F ops 


Trey 


Taw. #. S- [joue, a cheek, French ; 

` whence joowbone, or cheekbone, then san. ] 

1. The bone of the mouth in which the 

teeth are fixed. 

A generation whofe teeth are as fwords, and 
thei saw teeth as Knives, to devour the poor. 

: Proverbs. 

The jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pilcesarc 

very medicinable. Walton's Angler. 

Pilo, who probably fpcaks Artotle’s mcan- 

Tyr, faid that the crocodile doth not only move 

Ris upper yew, but that his nether jatu is im- 

macah e. Grew's VMufæun. 
Move formidable hydra Rands within, 

Whole yews with iron teeth fevercly grin. 
Dryden's /Enet a. 
2. The mouth. 
My tongue cleaveth to my Jasos, and thou haft 
brought me into the duft of death. Pfalus. 
My bended hook fhall pierce thew flimy jaws. 
Shakjpeare. 
A (meary foam works o'er my grinding saws, 
And utmoit anguifh fhakes my lab‘ring frame. 
Rowe. 
Jay. n. f- [named from his cry. Skinner. ] 
A bird; piaglandaria. 
Two fharp winged fheers, 
Neck'd with diverfe plumcs, hke painted says, 
Were nxed at his back, to cut his airy ways. 
Fairy Queen. 
We'll ufe this unwholéfome humidity, this 
grofs wat’ry pumpion— we'll teach ium to know 
turtles from jays. =  Shakfpeare. 
What, is the say more precious than the lark, 

Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful? Shak/p. 
I am highly delighted to fee the yay or the 

thrum hopping about my walks. Spectator. 
Admires the jas, the infcets gilded wings, 

Or hears the hawk, when pbilomela fings. Pope. 

Jazer. ne J A precious flone of an 
azure or blue colour. Did. 
ICE. x. f. (ty, Saxon; ey/e, Dutch. } 
x. Water or other liquor made folid by 
cold. 
You are no furer, noy 

Than is the cual of fire upon the fee, 

Or hailftone in the fun. Shakfpeare`s Coriylanus. 
Thou art all ice, tny kindnefs freezes. Shakfp. 
lf I thould atk whether ice and water were twou 

difin fpecies of things, I doubt not bur I 

fhould be anfwered in the afirmative. Locke. 

2. Concreted fugar. 
3. To break the Ice. To make the firt 
opeuing to any attempt. 
Ir you break the icc, and do this feat, 

Atchicve the elder, (ct the younger free 

For our acecfs, whofe hap fhall be to have her, 

Will not fo gracelets be to be ingrate. Shakfp. 
Tous have I broken the ice to invention, for 

the liveiy reprefentation of floods and rivers ne- 


ceflary for our painters and poets. Peacham., 
Arter he'd a while look’d wile, 
At laft breke filence and the sce. Hiadibras. 


To Ice. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover with ice; to turn to ice, 

2. To cover with concreted fugar. 

Vcruxouse. m /- [ice and bouè] A 
houfe in which ice is repofited againft 
the warm months, 

IcHneumon, n.f. (ixévuw] A fmall 
animal that breaks the. eggs of the 
crocodile. 

IcCHNEUMONFLY’. n.f A fort of fly. 

The gencration of the fchnewnonfly is in the 
bodies of cateipillars, and other nyimphz of in- 
{ccts. Derham's Phyfico- Theol. 

IcunoGrarny. a. fi [ixa and yeddu. |] 
‘The groundplot. 

It will be more intelligible to have a draught 
of cach front ina paper by itfclf, and alfo to have 
a draught of the groundplot or échnogruphy of 
every {tory in a paper by fcf, 

I 


Mexon. | 3. Frigid ; backward. 


r&y 
PCHOR. n. f. [ixu] A thin watery 


humour like ferum. Quincy. 

Nilk, drawn from fome animals that teed oily 
upon tich, willbe more apt to turn rancid and 
puttify, acquiring hrita faline tafie, which is a 
fign of putretaction, and then it will turn into an 
ichar. alrbuthnet on cAliments. 

I'cuorous. adj. [from ichor.] Serous; 
fanious ; thin; undigetted. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fuperfigial fa- 
ntvus OF fe/orous exulceration. Harvey. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing 
thin ancl schorous, corrodes the veffels. Arbuth. 

IcutHyo’Locy. n. f. [ichthyologie,, French; 
inducAcyias from iybuçs and aya} The 
doctrine of the nature of fifhes. 

Some there are, as camels and fheep, which 
carry no name in ichthyelozy. Brown. 

IcuTHyoPHaGyY. n. /. [ixbes and gæyw. | 
Diet of àin; the practice of eating filh. 

Vererg.-n. a [itrom iced) A’ thoot.of 
ice commonly hanging down from the 
upper part. 

If diftilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poutcd 
into the powder of luadfone, the fubfiding 
powder, dricd, retains fome magnetical virtue; 
but if the menftruum be evaporated tu a con- 
Nftence, and afterwards doth thoot into icicles, 
or cryftals, tne loadftone hath no power upon 
them. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, 

From locks uncomb’d, and from the frozen 

beard, 
Long icicles depend, and cracking founds are 
heard. Dryden 

The common dropftone confifts principally of 
fpar, and is frequently found in form of an 
icici, hanging down from the tops and fides of 
grottos. Woodward's Natura! Hifiory. 

Vciness. n. f. [from éy.] ‘The {kate of 
genelaling ice. 

Yoon. a. fo [sear] 
prefentation. 

Buyfardus, in his tract of divination, hath fer 
forth the fons of thefe ten, yet added two others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Some of our own nation, and many Nether- 
landers, whofe names and feos are publifhed, 
have deferved good commendation.  Hakewill. 
Ico'NocLasr. x. f. [iconvclafle, French; 
esxovoxazence}] A breaker of images. 
Tcono'Locy. n. f. (iconologie, \'rench; 
ixa and afyw.]) The doétrine of pic- 
ture or reprefentation. 

Icte’rican. a. fi [2&erique, Vrench ; 
iderus, Latin. ] 

1. Afflicted with the jaundice. 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the 
iGerical have a great fournefs, and gripes with 
windinefs. Floyzr. 

2. Good againft the jaundice. 

I'ey. ady. [from ice. ] 

1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made 
of ice ; cold; frofty. 

But my poor heart firft fet free, 

Bound in thofe icy chains by thee. — Shak/ocare, 

Here fecl we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as, the iey phang, 
And churlith chiding of the winter’s wind. 
Shakfpeare, 


A piture or re. 


He relates the exccfive coldnefs of tne water 


they met with in fummer in that /cy region, 

where they were forced to winter. Foyle. 
Bear Britain’s thunder, and her crofs difplay 

To the bright regions of tne rifing day ; 

Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll, 


Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. 


Pope. 


2. Cold; free from paffion. 
Thou would’ft nave never learn’d 
The icy precepts of refpcat. Shuk/peare. 


IDE 


If thou do’ft find him tractable to us, 
Encourage bhim, and teli kim all our reafons ; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwillirg, 

Be thou fo tuo. Shukfpsare’s Richard tit, 
Po. Contracted for L would. 
IDEVA. 2. f. (idee, French; tix.) MeT- 

tal image. 

Winatloever the mind perceives in iticlf, or is 
the iminediate object of perception, thought, cr 
undeiftanding, that I call ¢dea. Locke. 

The form under which thefe things appear tu 
the mind, or the relult of our apprehention, is 
called an /efea, Warts, 

Happy you that may to the faint, your cnly 


ideas i 
Although fimply attir’d, your manly affeétion 
utter. Sidney. 


Our ‘Saviour himfelf, being to fet down tae 
perfect fea of that which we are to pray and 
wilh for on earth, did not teach to pray or wilh 
for more than only that here it might be with us, 
as with them it is in heaven. lisoker. 

Her fweet idea wander’ d through his thoughts. 

Fairy an. 

I did infer your lineaments, 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and noblenets of mind. Shae. 

How good, how fair, 

Anfwering his great idea!  Milton’s Par. Lof. 
If Chaucer by the beh rdea wrought, 

Tire faircit nymph before nis eyes he tet. Dryden, 

Ipe’ar. adj... [from ideas E 
intellectual ; not perceived by the fenfes. 

Ticre is a two-fceld kKnowlecge of material 
thing; one real, when the thing, and real im- 
preilion of things on our fenfes, is perceived ; 
the other dcul, when the image or idea of a 
thing abfentinitfelf, 1s reprefentcd to and con- 
fidered on the imagination. Cheyne. 

[pE ALLY. adv. [from ideal.] Intellee- 
tually ; mentally, 

A tran{miffion is made materially from fome 
parts, and édea/’y from every one. Brown, . 

[pe’NTICAL. ) adj. [identigues Trench. | 
IpE'NTICK. i The fame; implying the, 
fame thing; comprifing the fame idea. 

The beard ‘s th? &lentick beard you knew, 

The fame numerically truc. Hudlibra:. 
There mintus is ddenzica! with magis. Hale, 
Thofe ridiculous identical propofitions, that 

faith is faith, and rule isa rule, are firt princi- 

ples in this controverfy of the rule of faith, 
without which nothing can be folidly concluded 
cither about rule or faith. Tillatjan"s Sermonse 

If this pre-cxutent eternity is not compatible 
with a fucceffive duration, as we clearly and dif- 
tinétly perceive that it ts not, then it remains, 
that fome being, though infimitely above our 
finite comprehentions, muft have had an sdenticary 
invariable continuance fiom all eternity, which 
being is no other than God. Bentley's Sermons. 

Ipe'NTITY. ne f. [identité, French 3 iden- 
titas, {chool Latin.) Samenefs; not 
diverfity. 

There is a fallacy of equivocation from a fo- 
cicty in name, inferring an fdevtity in nature : 
by this fallacy was he deceived that drank aqua-- 
fortis for drong water. Brown. 

Certainly thofe actions muft needs be regulary 
where there is an édeutity between the rule and 
the faculty. South’ s Sermons. 

Confidering any thing as exifting, at any de- 
termined time and placc, we compare it with 
felf-exifling at another time, and thercon form 
the ideas of jdentity and diverfity. Locke. 

By cutting off the fenfe at the end of every firit , 
linc, which muff always rhime to the next 
following, is produced tuo frequent an identity in 
found, and brings every couplet to the point of 
an cpigram. Prior. 

Ives. n. f. [ides, French; idus, Latin.) 
A term anciently ufed among the Ro- 
mans, and (till retained in the Romih 


calendar. It is the 13th day of vacia 


IDL 


month, except in the months of March, 
May, July, and October, in which it 
isthe gth day, becaufe in thefe four 
months it was fix days before the nones, 
and in the others four days. 

A foot fayer bids you beware the jde: of 

March. Shas/peare. 
IDIO’CRASY. n. f. [tdtocrafe, French ; 
iDO- and xaos} Peculiarity of con- 
ftitution. 
Iprocna’ticar. adj. [from idtocra/y.) 
Peculiar in conftitution. 
Vorocy. n. f. [idwhe.J) Want of under- 
landing. 

I Rand not upon their fdiocy in thinking that 
horfes did cat their bits. Bacon. 

IDIOM. n. f. [idtome, French; idee.) 
A mode of fpeaking peculiar to a 
language or dialect ; the particular caft 
of a tongue; a phrafes; phrafcology. 

He did romanize our tungue, leaving the 
words tranflated as much Latin as he found 
them; wherein he followed their language, but 
did not comply with the idio of ours. Dryden. 

Some that with care true cloquence Mall teach, 
And to jult dions fix ourdoubtiul fpeech. Prior. 

IDIOMA'TICAL. ) adj. [from idiom.) Pe- 

Ip1oMA’TICK. culiar to a tongue; 
phirafeological. 

Since phrates ufed in converfation contract 
meannefs by pafing through the mouths uf the 
vulgar, a poct fhould guard nimicli againtk idio- 
matick ways of (peaking. Sptar. 

lvio'raTHy. n. J. [idtopathie, French ; 
DO and zeto.) A primary dileafe 
that neither depends on nor proceeds 
from another. Quincy. 

Ipiosy’Ncrasy. n. /. [tdiofynacrafe, Fr. 
1D) ouy and xszo A peculiar 
temper or difpofition of body not com- 
mon to another. Quincy. 

Whether quails, from any fdiofyucrafy or pe- 
culiarity of conftitution, do innocuoufly feed 
npon heilebore, or rather fometimes but medici- 
nally ufe the fame. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

The underftanding alfo hath its jaiofyncrafies, 
as well as other faculties, Glanv, Scepfis. 


IDIOT. n. f. [idiote, Fr. idiota, Latin ; 
iddtrce] A fool; a natural; a change- 


Jing ; one without the powers of reafon. 
Life isa tale, 

Tola by an ¿deot full of found and fury, 

Signifving nothing. Shakfpcare's Macbeth 
What elfe dotb he herein, than ly a kind of 

circumlocution tell nis humble fuppliants that he 

holds them sdeors, or bafe wretches, not able tu 

gcetrelief ? Raleigh's Effays. 
Ry idle boys and fdeots vilify’d, 

Who meand my calamities deride. Sandys, 
Many sdcors will believe that they fee what they 


only hear. Dennis, 
Korisni 7.07." | (idtotifme, French; 
Swt uce. 


r. Peculiarity of expreffion ; mode of ex- 
preffion peculiar to a language. 

Scholars fometimes in common fpeech, or 
writing, in their native language, give termina- 
trans and Adjorrjms (uituble to their native languzge 
untu words newly invented. Hale, 

2. Folly; natural imbecillity of mind. 
VDLE. adj. [yoel, Saxon. ] 
1. Lazy; averfe from labour. 
For fhame! fo much todo, and yet idle. Bull, 
2. Not engaged ; affording leifure. 
For uften have you writ to her; and fhe in 
modcity, 
Or clic for want of idle tim, could not again re- 
ply. Shak/peare, 
3. Unattive ; not employed. 
Vor. i. 


IDL 
No war or battle's found 
Was heard the world around, 
The idle fpear and thield were high up hung. 
Milton. 
Cbfidren gencrally hate to be idle; all the care 
then isy that their bufy humour fhould be cm- 
tantly employed in tomething of ute to them. 
Locke. 
Suppofing, amonga multitude embarked in the 
fame veffel, there are feveral that ina tempett 
will rather perth, than wark; would it not be 
madnefs in the ret to ftand ad/ey and rather 
chufe to fink than do more than comes to their 
thare? Addlifpn. 
4. Ufelefs; vain ; ineffcdlual. 
They attonifh’d, all refittance loft, 
Al courage ; down their sa’: weapons dropp‘d. 


Miles, 

And threat’ning France, plac’d like a painted 
Jove, 

Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 


Where was then 
The power that guards tha facred lives of kings? 
Why flept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 
Or bent their ¿dle rage on fields and tices, 
When vengeance call'd ’em heic ? Dryden. 
5. Unfruitful; barren ; not productive of 


good. 

Of antres vaft, and defarts idle, 

It was my hent to fpeak. Shakfp. Othello. 
The murmuring furge, 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard fo high. Shak/p. King Lear. 
Hc was met even now, 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 

Darncl, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our fuftaining corn. Skakfp. King Lear, 

6. Trifling; of no importance: as, an 

idle ftory. 

Sufice it then, thou moncy god, quoth he, 
That all thine itle offers I refufe; 

All that I need l have: what ncedcth me 
To covet more than I have caufe to ufc ? 
Fairy Queen. 

This anfwer is both jde in regard of us, and 
repugnant to themielves. Looker. 

They arc not, in our chimation, id/e reprocfs 
when the authors of necdiefs innovations are op- 
pofed with fuch negatives, as that of Leo: how 
are thefe new devices brought in, which our fa- 
thers never knew ? Hooker 

His friend {mil’d fcornful, and with proud 

contempt, 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 

An idle scafon Icffens the weight of the good 
unes you gave before. Swift, 

He withes to recal the precious hours le has 
fpent in trifles, and loitercd away in ¿fe unpro- 
ftable divezfions. Rogers, 

To EDLE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To lofe time in lazinefs and inactivity. 
Yct free from this poctick madnefs, 
Next page he fays, in fober fadnefs, 
That the, and all her fellow-gods, 
Sit ating in their high abodes, Prior. 
IDLEHE/ADED. aaj. [idle and Lead. ] 
1. Foolif; unreafonable. 
Thefe id/cheaded feekers relort thither. Carew. 
2. Delirious; infatuated. 
Upon this lofs fhe fell idleheaded, and to this 
very day Rands near the place MU. L?’ 2 range. 
l'pLteness. n. /. [from idie. ] 
1. Lazinefs; floth ; fluggifhnefs ; averfion 
from labour. 

Nor is excefs the only thing by which fin 
breaks men in their health, and the comfortable 
enjoyment of themfelves; but miny are alfo 
brought to avery ill and danguifhing habit of 
body by mere édlenafs ; and idlencfs is both itfelf 
a great fin, and the caule of many more. South. 

2. Abfence of employment. y 

All which yet could not make us accufe her, 
though it made us pine away for fpite, to lole 
any uf our timc in fu troublefome an idicnefs. 

Simy. 


IDO 


He, fearing idlencfs, the nurfe of ill, 
In (culpturc exercifed nis happy kill, Drydem. 
Nature being liberal co all withour labour, nc- 
ecflity impoling no induftry or travel, idleness 
bringeth forth no other fruits than vain thoughts 
and licentious pleafures. Kaleigh, 
3. Omiffion of bufinefs. 
Tenthoufand harms, more than theills E know, 
My fdlencfs doth latch. Shak{p. Ane, and Cleop. 
4. Unimportance; trivialnefs. 
To the Englith court affemble now, 
From ev’rytcgion, apes of idienefs, Shak/peare. 
5. Lneflicacy ; ufcleffnefs, 
6. Barrennefs; worthlef{nefs. 
7- Unreafonablenefs ; want of judgment ; 
foolithnefs ; madnefs, 
There is no heat of affcétion, but is joined 
with foime idlene/s of brain. Bacon, 
I'pier. a. fe [from idles] Alazy perfon; 
a fluygard. 
Many of thefe poor fithermen and fdiers, that 
arc commonly pretented to his majefty's thips,. 
are fo ignorant in {ea-fervice, as that they know 


not the name of a rope. Raleigh. 
Thou fuggi sd/er, dilatory flave ! Irene. 
pey, adv. [from idle. } 
te Lazily; without employment. 
I will flay my telf, 
For living ¿idly herc in pomp and cafe.  Shak/p. 


2. Foolifhly; in a trifling manner. 

And modern Atgil, whofe capricious thought 

Is yet with flores of wilder notions fraught, 
Foo foon convine’d, thall yield that fceting 
breath, 
Which play'd fo jidiy with.the darts of death. 
Prior. 
3. Carelefly ; without attention. 

But thall we take the mufe abroad, 
To drop her idly on the road 3 
And Icave our fubjcét in the middley 
As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? 

4. Ineffectually ; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, 
cealc to bark any longer idly againit the truth, 
the couric and paffuge whereof it is notin thena 
to hinder. Hooker. 


VYDOL.na. f. [idole, Fro idaw; idolum, 
Latin. } 


1. An image worfhipped as God. 
They did facrifice upon the ids/ altar, which 
was upon the altar of God. 1 Mac. 
A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 
Him on this fide Euphrates yet scfiding, 
rcd up in ado/ worthip. Milton's Par, Taf. 
The apoitle is there arguing ayainit the grof- 
ticks who joined in the édo/ feafts, and whom he 
therefore accuics of participating of the ¿del 
gcd. 
2. A counterfeit. 
Woe tothe idle thepherd that leaveth the flock. 
Lecrarivt, 


Priore 


dfitirburye 


3. An image. 
Never did art fo well with nature ftrivc, 
Nor ever «ol {cem’d fo much alive; 
So like the man, fo golden to the fere; 
So bale within, fo counterfeit and light. Dryden. 
4. A reprefentation. Not in ule. 
Men beholding iv great cxcellencc, 
And rare perfe@tion in mortality, 
Do ner adore with facred reverence, 
AAs th’ idol of her makci’s great maganficence. 
Fuiry Queen, 
g. One loved or honoured te adoration. 
He ’s honoured and low'd by all; 
The foldier’s god, and people's ilo) = Derhang. 
OMe AMIE, Sue We (sdolatre, Trench; 
idolatra, Lat.] One who pays divine 
honours to images; one who worhhips 
for God that which is not God. 
The itate of idolaters is two ways miferable è 
mit, in that which they worfhip they tad no 
fuccous ; and fecondly, at lis hands, whom they 
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oupht to ferve, there is no other thing to be look- 
ed for but the effects of molt jut difpleafure, 
tae withdrawing of grace, dercleétion in this 
woild, and in the world to come confufion. 
Hooker. 
An aftrologer may be no chriftian; he may be 
an relater ot a pagan; but I would hardly think 
aitrology to be compatible with rank atheitm. 
Benticy’s Sermons. 


To Ino'ratrizs. v. a. [from idolater. } 
To worfhip idols. Ainfworth. 

Ipo't. arrows. adj. [from idolater.] Tend- 
ing to idolatry; comprifing idolatry, 
or the worfhip of falie gods. 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the 
apottles, and martyis of the church, he drawn 
to an fdolatrous ufe, or be fet up in churches to 
be worthipped. Peacham on Drawing. 


Too'Latrousry. adv. [from idolatrous. | 
In an idolatrous manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have cither 

thouzht or done; but let whatfoever they have 


either tnought or done idulatroufly, be fo far 
` forth abhorred. Hooker. 


Ipo Larry. on. fidolatrie, French ; 
idololatria, Latin.) The worflip of 
images; the worfhip of any thing as 
God which is not God. 

Thou fhalt be worthipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d, and 
adur’d ; 
And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

Aly fubftance fhould be ftatued in thy Read. 
Shak /peare. 
Itclatry is not only an accounting or worlhip- 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is 
alfo a worfhipping the true God in a way un- 
fuit.ble to hrs nature; and particularly by the 
mediation of images and corporeal refeinblances. 
South. 
The kings were diitinguithed by judgments or 
hicflinys, according as they promoted idolatry, OF 
the worthip of the true God. Addi fon. 


Ipo'trst. n. f. [from idol] A worlhipper 
of images. A poetical word. 
I to God have brought 


Difhonour, obloquy, and cp'd the mouths 
Of rdelifis and atheilt. Milton. 


To loourze. vw a. [from idol] Vo 
love or reverence to adoration. 
Thofe whoare generous, humble, juft,and wife, 
Who not their gold, nor themfelves sfa//ze. 
Denham. 
Parties, with the greateit violation of chriftian 
unity, denominate themfelves, not from the 
grand author and finifhe: of our faith, but from 
the firit bioucher of tneir jlclized opinions. 
Decay of Piety. 
Jpo’Neous, adj. [idoneus, Latin.] Fit; 
proper ; convenient ; adequate. 
You entangle, and fu fix their faline part, by 
making then: corrode tome idoncous body. Boyle. 
An ecclefiattical henctice is fometimes void de 
gare S facio, and then it ought to be cunlerred 


on an édsn.o4s perfon. larie. 


Yoyr. n. f [sdvari 3 tdyllivm, Latin.) 
A imall fort pcem. 


1. E. for sd eff, or, that is. 


That which raifes the natural intereit of moncy, 
is the fame that rarntes the rent of land, z% e. ns 
aptucfs to bring in yearly, ta nim that manages if, 
a great: ovcrplus of income above his rent, as a 
reward to his libour, Locke. 


JEALOUS. aili. [ jaluux, French. } 
3. oufpicious sa love. 
To both there fifters have I fworn my love : 
Each jea‘ous of the other, as the ttung 
Are of the adder. Shakfpeare's King Lear. 
Wear your eye thus; not jealows, nor frcure ; 
J would not have your fec and novie nature, 
Out of {elf bounty, be abus’: look to’. 
Shak) peare’s Othello. 


Je’atousty. adv. (from jealous. | 


JFECE 


Miftrefs Ford, the honet woman, the virtuous 
creaturc, that hath the jealous foul to ner hufband. 
Shak{peare, 

A jealous emprefs lies within your arms, 
Too naughty to endure neglected charms. Dryden. 


2. Emulous ; full of competition. 


I could not, without extreme reluctance, re- 
fign the theme of your beauty to another hand : 
give me leave to acquaint the world that I am 
seatoxs of this tubject. Dryden, 


3. Zeeloufly cautious againft difhonour. 


l have been very jealous for the Lord God of 
hotts. I Arngs. 


4. Sufpicioufly vigilant. 


Lam jealous over you with godly jealoufy. 
2 Cor. 
His apprehenfions, as his jealous nature had 
much of fagacity in it, or his refilef{s and muti- 
nous humour, tranfported him. Clarendon, 


5- Sufpicioufly careful, 


Although he were a prince in military virtue 
approved, and jealous of the honour of the En- 
glih nation; yet his cruelties and parricides 
weighed down his virtues. Bacon's Herry vit. 

They jealous of their Secrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey {trange, with clamorous uproar 
Proteiting fate fupreme. Milton. 

How nicely jealous is every one of us of his 


own repute, and yet how malicioufly prodigal of 


other men’s ? Decay of Picty. 


6. Sufpicioufly fearful. 


’Tis doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe ; 
Renders us jealous, and deftruys your peace. 
Waller. 
While the people are fo jealous of the clergy’s 
ambition, [ do nut fee any other method left tor 
them to reform the world, than by uling all ho- 
neft arts to make themfelves acceptable to the 
Jaity. Swift. 
l Sul- 
picioully ; emuloufly ; with fufpicious 
fear, vigilance, or caution. 


Je'avousness. n.f. [from jealous. ] The 


flate of being jealous; rivalry; fufpi- 
cion ; fufpicious vigilance. 

Nor is it hard ‘for thee to preferve me amidtt 
the unjult hatred and jealoufne/s of too many, 
which thou haft fuftercd to prevail upon me. 

King Charles. 


Jna’Lousy. n. f. [raloufie, French; from 
sealous. | 
1. Sulpicion in love. 

But gnawing jealaufy, out of their fight 
Sitring alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Q. 

How all the other paffions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rath embrac’d defpair ; 

And thudd’ring fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 

O love, be moderate; allay thine cataly. Shakf. 
Why did you fuffer Jachimo; 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noble heart and brain 
Wath needlefs jealoufy ? Shakfp. Cymbeline. 

Small vealovfies, "tis true, inflame defire ; 

Too great, nut fan, but quite blow out the fire. 
Diyden. 
2. Sufpicious fear. 

The obftinacy in Efex in refufing to treat with 
the king, proceeded only trom his Jeulæefy, that 
when the king had got him into his hands he 
would take revenge upon him. Clarendan. 

3i Sulpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 

To JEER. v. n. [OF uncertain etymalo- 
gy-] To fcoff; to flout; to make 
mock. 

The merry world did ona day 
With his train bands and mates, agice 

To mect together wnerc I lav, 

And allin fpurt to zeer at me. Flerbert. 

Abitain froin diifolute laughter, petulant un- 
comely jetts, loud talking and zeeringy whieh arc 
called indecencics, aad incivilitics. Taylor. 


[o Jeer, v. a. To treat with {coffs. 


JEO 
My children abroad are driven to difavow me, 
for fear of being jeered. Howel, 


JEER. n. f. [from the verb.) Scoff; 
taunt ; biting jeft; flout ; jibe; mock. 
Midas, expus’d to all their seers, 
Had loft his art, and kept his ears. 
They tipt the forchead in a jeer, 
As who fhould fay—the wants it here; 
She may be handfome, young, and rich; 
But none will burn her for a witch. 


Swift, 


Swift. 


JE'ERER. n. /. [from jeer.] A {coffer ; 


a fcorner; a mocker. 


Je’RRINGLY, adv. [from jeering.] Scorn- 


fully ; contemptuoufly ; in mock; infcoff. 
He jeering/y demandeth, whether the tonorous 
rays are refracted? Derham, 


Je'ccet. nf. A kind of faulage. dinfw. 


JEJUNE. adj. [jerunus, Latin.) 
1. Wanting; empty; vacant. 

Gold is the only tubftance which hath nothing 
in it volatile, and yet mciteth without much dit- 
ficulty ; the melting fheweth that it 1s nut jejune, 
or fcarce in fpirit. Bacon, 

2. Hungry; not faturated. 

In grofs and turbid fireams there might he 
contained nutriment, and nut in jejune or limpid 
water. Broun, 

3. Diy; unaffecting ; deficient in matter. 

You may look upon an inquiry made up of 

mere na‘ratives, as lomewhat j:june. Boyle. 
JEJU'NENESs. n. f [from jejune. } 
1. Penury ; poverty. 

Cautcs of fhxation arc, the even fpreading hoth 
parts, and the yeyamenefsy or exueme comminus 
tion of fpirits. Bacen, 

2. Drynefs; want of matter that can en- 
age the attention. 


JE LLIED. adj, (See GELLY.) Glutinous z, 
brought to a itate of vilcolty. 
The kus that fips 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleavelard. 
Jerry. nf. [gelatinum, Latin. Ste 
Getty, which is the proper ortho- 
graphy. ] 
1. Any thing brought toa ftate or gluti- 
nouinefs and vilcofity. 
They, diftili’d 
Almoft to f:// with th’ ctted& of fear, 
Stand dumb, and fpezk not to him. Shakfpeare. 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in. 
the gelly. 
The detert came on, and je//ies brought. Kine, 
That yelly’s rich, this malmfey healing ; 
Pray dip your whifkers,  Pope’s Sar. cf Horace, 
JE'NNETING. n. f. [corrupted from 
juneting, an apple vipe in une.) A 
fpecies of apple foon ripe, and of a 
pleafant tafte. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


JENNET. n. fe [See Genner.] A Spa- 


nifh horfe. 
The Spanith king prefents a jennety 
To thew his love. Prior. 
To Jeoparp. wv. a. [See JeEoparny ] 
To hazard; to putin danger. Obfolete. 
He had been aceufed of Judam, and aid 
boldly seopard his body and lite fur the religion of 
the Jews. 2 Muc. 
Jeorarpdous. adje [from scopardy.] Hae 
zardous ; dangerous. 


JEOPARDY. n. f- [This word. is fup- 


poled to be derived from 7’ ai perdu, 
or yeu perdu. Skinner and Junius.) 
Hazard ; danger; peril. Not in ufe. 
And would ye not poor tellowfhip expel, 
_ Myfeif would offer you t’ accompany, 
In tùis adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Hub. Ta. 


Thy rage thal) bwn thee up, and thou faale 
tur 


To ahhes erc our blood thall quench that fire: 
Look to thytelt, thou artunycopardy, Shakfpeare, 


IES 


We may impute to all excellencies in compo- 
fitions a kind of poverty, or at Icaft a cafualty or 
Jeopardy. Bacon. 

Zo Jerk. v. a. [xeneccan, Saxon.] To 
{trike with a quick {mart blow ; to lath. 
It is fometimes written yerk. 

I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me fervice: nine or ten times 
I thought to ve jerk'd him here under the tibs. 


Snatfpeare. 
Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, 
Only dulnefs can produce ; 
While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the fpirits all a-working. Swift. 


To Jerk. v.n. To ftrike up; to acco 
eagerly. This feems to be the meaning 
in this place, but is mere cant. 

Nor bluth, fhould he fome grave acquaintance 
meet, 
But, proud of being known, will jerk and grect. 


Dryer. 
JerK. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fmart quick lah. 


Contemn the filly tauats of Acering buffvonry ; 
and the jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of 
confident folly. Glamulle. 

Wit is not the jerk or Ring of an cpigram, nor 
the feeming contradiction of a poor antithefis ; 
neither is it fo much the morality of a grave fen- 
tence, afiected by Lucan, but more tparingly 
ufed by Virgil. Dryden, 

2. A fudden fpring; a quick jolt that 
fhocks or ftarts. 

Well run Tawney, the abbot’s churl; 

His jade gave him a jerk, 

As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben Jonfon. 

Lobtters ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they 
commonly fwim backwards by jerks, or {prings, 
reaching ten vards at once. Grew. 

Jerxin. n. f. [cynzelktn, Saxon.] A 
jacket; a fhort coat; a clofe waiftcoat. 

A man may wear it on both fides like a lea- 
ther jerden, Shak/peare. 

Unlefs we fhould expeét that nature fhould 
make jerkins and ftockings grow out of the 
ground, what could (he do better than afford us 
woul ¢ More's Aatidste againft Atheifm. 

[magine an ambaffador prefenting himfelf in a 
poor frize jerkin, and tattered cloaths, certainly 
he would have but fmall audience. South. 

Then ftrip thee of thy carnal yerkin, 

And give thy outward fellow a firking. Mudibras, 

I walked into the fea, in my leathern jerk:n, 
about an hour before high water. Gulliv. Trav. 

Jerxin. n.f A kind of hawk. Ainfw. 
This fhould be written gyréin, 

Je'rsey. n.f. [from the ifland of Jerfey, 
where much yarn isfpun,] Fine yarn 
of wool. 

Jenu’sacem Artichoke. n. f. Sunflower, 
of which it is a fpecies. 

Jerufitlem artichokes arc increafed by {mall off- 
fets, and by quartering the roots. Mertimer. 

Jess. n. f- [gede, French ; getto, Italian. ] 
Short ftraps of leather tied about the 
legs of a hawk, with which fhe is held 
on the fitt. Hanmer. 

If I prove her haggard, 
Though that my jefes were her dear keart tlrings, 
I'd whiftle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune, Shukfpeare’s Othello, 
E'SSAMINE. n. f [See Jasmine.] A 
fragrant flower. 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawhberny bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines ; 

Her breaft like lillies, cre their leaves be thed; 
Her nipples, like young bloflom’d jeffumines. 

Spenfer, 

To jest. v. n. [gefticulor, Latin.) To 


divert or make merry by words or 


action. 


JET 


Fef not with a rude many left thy anceftors 
be difgraced. Feclus. 

Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided ? 
—You may ye? on; but I do not hike thefe fe- 
veral councils. Shak/peare’s Richard 111. 


Jest. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 


raife laughter. 

But is this true, or is it clfc your pleafure, 
Like pleafant travellers, to break a jef 
Upon the company you overtake? Shak/peare. 

As for jeff, there be certain things which ought 
to be privileged from it; namcly, religion, mat- 
ters of itate, and great perfons. Bacon 

No man ought to have the lefs reverence for 
the principles of religion, or for the holy ferip- 
tures, becaufe idle and profane wits can break 
Jefis upon them, Tiihrjon. 

He had turs’d all tragedy to jef. Prior, 

When you the dullett of dull things have faid, 
And then atk pardon for the sof? you made. 

Young. 
2. The object of jefts; a langhingftock. 

It I fufped without caufe, wuy then make 
fport at me; then Ict me be your set, I deferve 
it. Shakfpeare. 

3. Manner of doing or fpcaking feigned, 
not real; ludicrous, not ferious; game, 
not earneit. 

That high All-feer, which I dallied with, 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayerun my head, 
And giv’n in earneit, what I begg'd in pef. 

Shaklneare’s Richard wt. 

When his plavfellows chofe him their king, 
he fpoke and did thofe things in jef, which 
would have become a king in carnett. Grew. 


Je'ster. a. f. [from sef.] 

1. One given to merriment and pranks. 

The fkipping king, he rambled up and down 
With fhallow jejers, and rath bavin wits; 

Soon kindled and fvon burnt. Siudyp. Henry rv. 

2. One given to farcafm. 

Now as a jefler I accoft you, 

Which never yet one friend hath loft you. Swift. 

3. Buffoon; jackpudding. A jeer, or 
licenfed i{cofler, was kept at court to 
the time of Charles the firft. 

Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up 
and down, amongft gentlemen, by the name of 
Jeers; but are, indeed, notable rogues, and par- 
takers not only of many ftealths, but alfo privy 
to many traitorous practices. Spenfer on Ireland 

pian. f [sazac, Saxon ; get, Dutch; 
gagates, Latin. ] 

1. A beautiful foffil, of a firm and even 
flructure, and a fmooth furface ; found 
in maffes, feldom of a great fize, lodged 
in clay; of a fine deep black, having a 
grain refembling that of wood. It is 
confounded with cannal-coal, which has 
no gram, and is extremely hard; and 
the set is but moderately fo. Hili, 

Kiack, forfooth ; coaleblack, as jit. — Shak/p 

Thereis more difference between thy teth and 
hers, than berween jet and ivory. Shah peare 

The bottom clear 
Now laid with many a fet, 
Of tecd pearl, eie fhe bath’d her there, 


Was known as black as yee. Drayton 
Onc of us in glafs is fer, 
One of us you'll find in see. Miele, 


Under flowing jet, 
The neck flight Shaded. Tnomfon": Summer. 


2. [ jel, Fr.) A {pout or fhoot of water. 
Prodigious ‘tis, that one attractive ray 

Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way ! 
For fhould th’ unfeen magnetick jers defcend 

All the fame way, they could not gain their cnd. 

Blackmore. 

Tbus the {mall jer, which hafty hands unlock, 

Sp'nts in the gard’ner's eyes who turns the cock. 

Pope. 


JEW 
3. A yard. Obfolete. 


W hat orchard unrobbed efcapes, 
Or pullet dare walk in their jet? Tufer's Huf. 


To JET. v.n. (jetter, Fr.] 
1. To fhoot forward; to thoot out ; to in- 
trude; to jut out. 


Think you not how dangerous 
It is to fe? upon a piince’s right ? Shak/peare. 


2. To ftrut; to agitate the body by a 
proud gait. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of 
him: how he yets under his advanced plumes. 

Shuk(peare’s Twelfth Night. 
3. To jolt ; tobe fhaken. 

Upon the jetting uf a hackney-coach fhe wag 
thrown out of the hinder feat against a bar of iron 
in the forepart. Wifemane 

Je'rsamM.d n. f. [jetter, French.] Goods 

Jetson. § or other things which, having 
been calt overboard in a torm, or after 
fhipwreck, are thrown upon the fhore, 
and belong to the lord admiral. 

JE TEY. adj. [from jet. ] 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. @ 

The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and 

Madagafcar, are of a retry black. Brown, 
Her hair 
Adown her fhoulders loofely lay difplay’d, 
And in heryerty curls ten thoufand Cupids play’d. 
Prior, 

Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 

Vied tor his love in jerry bow’rs below. Pope. 


JEWEL. n.f. (joyaux, Fr. jeweelen, Dut. J 
1. Any ornament of great value, ufed com- 
monly of fuch as are adorned with pre- 
cious ftones. 
Here, wear this jewel for me; ’tis my picture. 
Shak/peare, 
They found him dead, and caft into tive ftrcets, 
An empty catket, where the jew:/, life, 
By fume damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’cn away. 
Shak/peare, 
The pleafure of the religious man is an caty and 
portable pleafure, fuch an one as he carries abeut 
in his bofom, without alarming cither the eye or 
envy of the world: a man putting all his plea- 
fures into this one, is like a travclies's putting all 
his goods into one jewel. South, 
2. A precious flone ; a gem. 
Fewels too, fones, rich and precions ftone, 
Stol’n by my daughter ! Shatipeare, 
Proud fame's inperial fat 
With pewel/s blaz'd, magriticently greats") Pane, 
3. A name of fowdnefs ; an appellation of 
tender regard, 
Bid farewell to yenar Aere 
— Yc jew h of our father, wich wath'd cyes 
Cordelia leas ss you. Siaip. Kina Lear, 
JEWEL HoUsE, or Officen. f The place 
where the regal ornaments are repulited. 
Tie King has made him mifter of the jeseri- 
hyufs. Saakipenee, 
JE WRLLER. n. f [from jewel] One 
who tratlicks in precious itunes. 
‘Thefe grains were as like littie dice as if they 
had been made by a jerces/er. Boy's. 
The price of the market to a feweder in his 
trade is one thong; but the mviinfick worth of 
a thang to a man of fenfe is another, L'I firange. 
I will turn jetee//er s I hall then deal m dias 
monds, and all forts of rich ttoncs. Major. 
Jews-Ear. n. /. [from its refemblance of 
the human ear, Skinner.) A fungus, 
tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat 
and varioufly hollowed cup; from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its 
fides in many places run into the hollow, 
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fo asto reprefent in it ridges like thofe 
of the human ear. It generally crows 
on the lower parts of the trunks of elder- 
trees decaying. The common peorle 
cure themfelves of fore throats with a 
decoétion of itin milk, Hill. 
An herb called jews-ear groweth upon the 
lower parts of elder, and fometinics afhes: in 
warm water it fwelleth, and openeth extremely. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Jews-Harp. x. f A kind of mufical in- 
{ftrument heid between the teeth, which 
gives a found by the motion of a broad 
{pring of iron, which being ftruck by, 
the hand, plays againft the breath. 
Jews-maLttow. n. f. [corchorus, Latin. ] 
Ranawolf fays it is fown in great plenty 
about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves of this plant to eat 
it with their meat. Miller. 


Jews-sTone. n. f. The clavated fpine of 
a very large ege-fhaped fea-urchin, pe- 
tried by long lying in theearth. Itis 
of a regular figure, oblong and rounded, 
{welling in the middle, and gradually 


tapering; about three quarters of an 
inch in length, and half an inch in dia- 
meter; ridged and furrowed alternately, 
in a longitudinal direction ; and its co- 
lour isa pale dufl:y grey, with a faint 
cat of dufky reddifhuefs. It is found 
in Syria. Hii’ s Mat, Med. 
JF. conjundion. [x1y7, Saxon. ] 
1. Suppofe it be fo, or it were fo, that. 
A hypothetical particle. 
Abfolute approbation, without any cautions, 
qualifications, fs or ands, 
If that rebellion 
Came like ittelf in bafe and abjc& routs ; 
I fay, if dsmn'd commotion fo appear’d, 
Tn his truc, native, and moft proper fhape, 
You, reverend father, and thefe nolle lores, 
Had not been there. Shakfpeare’s Henry iv. 
If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 
—lf! talk’ft thou to me of ifs? Thou art a 
traitor. Snakfpear?, 
This fecing of all things, becaufe we can de- 
fire to fee all things, Malbranche makes a proof 
that they are prefent to our minds; and ¿f they 
be prefent, they can no ways be prefent but by 
the prefence of God, who contains them all. 
Lo-ke. 
This infallibility upon fuppofition, amounts tu 
this, that ¿f a thing be true, tt 1s impoflible to be 
falie. Tilotf:n. 
All of them fuppofed the apòftle to have al- 
lowed the Epicurean maxims to be good; ¿f fo 
be there were no refurreétion. Atterbury. 
Tifiphone, that oft haft heard my pray'r, 
Amh, if Oedipus deferve thy care. Pope. 
2. Whether or no. 
Uncertain ‘f Ly augury, or chance ; 
“But hy this eafy rife they all advance. Dryden. 
Sle doubts f two and two make four: 
It can’t—it may be—and it mult ; 
To whichof thete mut Alma truf ? 
Nay, further yet they make her go, 
in doubting if the doubts’cr no. 


Hooker. 


Prior. 


3.`Allowing that; fuppofe it be granted 


that. 


Such mechanical circumfances, i/ I may fo 
cali themy were not neceffary tu the caperiments, 
Boyle. 


Voueous. adj, (igneus, Latin.] Fiery ; 


containing hre; emitting fire; having 


the nature of fire. 
That the fire burns by heat, leaves us ftill ig- 
norant of the immediate way of rasons folutions. 
Glanville’ s Scep/is. 


| IonitisLe. adj. [from ignite. ] 


IGN 


Icwicotent. adj. [ignis and potens, 
Latin.] Prefiding over fire. 
Vulcan is called the pow’r ignipotent. Pope. 
IGNIS FATUUS. n. f. (Latin.] Will 
with the wifp ; Jack with the lantern. 
Vapours arifing from putrihed waters are 
ufually called gaes furui. Newton's Opticks. 
To IGNITE. v. a. [from ignis, fire, 
Latin.] To kindle; to fet on fire. A 
chymical term. 
Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, 
and then powder it. Grew’s Mufeum. 
IGNI'TLON. n.f. [ignition, Vy. from ignite. ] 
The act of kindling, or of fetting on 
fire. 
The laborant ftirred the kindled nitre, that tne 
ignirion might be prefently communicated. Boyle. 
Thofe black circular lines we fec on difhes, 
and other turned veffels of wood, are the cttects 
of ignition, by the prefure uf an edged ftick 
upon the veifel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
Inflam- 
mable; capable of being fet on fire. 
Not in ufe. 
Such bodics only ftrile fre which have ful- 
phur or ¢gaitidle parts. Brown's Vulg. Ers. 
Ioni’vomous. adj. [ignivomus, Latin. 
Vomiting fire. 
Vulcanos and igaivemous mountains are fome 
of the mof terribk fhucks of the globe. Derham. 
IGNO'BLE. adj. (ignoble, Fr. ignobilis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of ìl- 
luflrious race. 
As when in tumults rife th’ igachle crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and ther tongues are 
loud. Dryden. 
2. Worthlefs; not deferving honour. Uled 


IGN 


And ignominy ;'yet to glory afpires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy fceks fame. 


Milton. 
Their generals have been received with honour 


after their defeat, yours with ignominy after con- 
quett. m ' Addifor, 
IGNORA'MUS. n. f. [Latin.] 


1. [gnoramus isa word properly ufed by the 
grand inqueft impannelled in the inqui- 
ition of canfes criminal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any 
crime is offered to their confideration, 
when they miflike their evidence as de- 
fective, cr too weak to make good the 
prefentment: the effect of which word 
{o written is, that all farther inquiry up- 
on that party for that fault, is thereby 
ftopped, and he delivered without farther 
aniwer. Cowell. 

2. A foolith fellow: a vain uninitruéted 
pretender. A low word. 


Tell un :gzoramus, in place and power, that he 
has a wit dad an underftanding above all the 
world, and he fhall readily admit the commen- 


dation, South. 


Gnorance. n. f. [ignorance, Fr. igno- 
ratio, Latin. ] 
1. Want of knowledge ; unlearnednefs. 

Ir all the clergy were as learned as themfelves 
are that moft complain of fgzvrance in others, 
yet our book of prayer might remain tlie fame. 

Iicoker. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n, 
Shak{peare, 

Still banifh your defenders, "till at length 
Your ¢gvorance deliver you, 

As mol abated captives, to fome nation 


; That won you without blows. Shak/fpeare. 
of things or perfons. lr we fee right, we fee our woes ; 
The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; Then what avails it to have eyes ? 
Her royal tock graft with ignoble plants. Shek. From fgzornce our comfort flows, 
I[cnro’BLy. adv. [from ignoble. | ] gnomi- The only wretched are tne wife! Pricre 


nioufly ; meanly ; difhonourably ; re- 
proachtully ; difyracefully. 
To thefe, that fober racc of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtuc, all their fame 
Ignobly ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Here, over-match’d in fight; in heaps they he: 
There {catter’do’er the field ‘guobly fly. Dryden. 
IGnomi/Nious. adj. [ignominieux, Fr. ig- 
nominiofus, Lat.) Mean; thameful; re- 
prozchful; athhonourable. Wied both 
of perfonsand things, 
They with pale fear furpriz’d, 
Fled ‘gviominicus. 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the ftate, 
And tortur’d, fcap'd this igxominious faie. Dryd, 
They gave, and fhe transfert’ d the curtt advice, 
That monarchs fhould their inward foul difguife; 
By ignominious arts, for tervile ends, 
Should complimeut their foes, and ihun their 
friends. Prior. 
Nor has this kingdom deferved to be facrificed 
to one fingle, rapacious, obicure, ignominious pro- 
jector. Swift. 
IcromiNiousty.adv. [fromignominious. | 
Meanly ;  fcandaloufiy 5; difgracefully ; 
fhamefully ; reproachtully. 
It is fome allay to the infamy of him who diced 


2. Want of knowledge refpefting fome 
particular thing. j 


It is in every body’s power to pretend égne- 
rance of the law. Sherlock. 


3. Want of knowledge difcovered by ex- 
ternal effect. In this fenfe it has a plural. 


Forgive us ail our fins, negiigences, and jgno- 
rances. 


Punilh me not for my fins and igzoranzes. 
Tobit. 
VGNORANT. ads. [ignorant, Fr. igno- 
rans, Latin. ] 
1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; un- 
inftructed ; unenlightened. 
So fuolith was Land ignsrast, I was asa beaft, 


Palms. 


Milton. 


Thy letters have tranfported me beyond 
This fgn’rant prefent time, and I feel now 
The future in the inftant. Shukfpeare’s Macberh, 
In fuch bufinefs 
Attion is eicguence, and the eyes of th’ igro- 
rant 
More learned than the cars. Shdkfp. Corislanus. 
He that doth not know tnofe things which are 
of ufe for him to Know, is butan /ezcrunt many 
whatever he may know befides. Tillotfon. 
Fouls grant whate’er ambition craves,? 


i inion f] e baa inal Sout) And men, once igzorant, are faves. Pope. 
ignominioufly tu be buried privately. outh, eri HR ae 
'CNOMINY “ate. French 2. Unknown ; undifcovered. This 1s 

ON 4 n. f [-guominte, French; merely poetical. 
ignominia, Latin. }  Dilgrace; vre- If you know aught, which does behove my 
proach ; fhame 5 infamy ; meannefs ; knowledge 


qitronenn Thereof tu be inrormed, imprifon ’t not 

` b anora? Ce ; baro. Tipster? 
Adicu, and take thy praife with thee to heav'n: in ea. hho aun ee de 

Thy igerominy tleep with thee in the grave. Shatf. |-5- Without knowledge of fome particular, 
Strength from truth divided, aned from jutt; Let not judges be fo ignorant of their own 

laudable, nought merits but dilpraile right, as to thins there as not left to them, as a 


Common Prayer. « 


| 
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principal part of their ofice, a wife application 
of laws. Bacon's Effays. 

O vifions ill forefcen ! Better had I 
Liv'd ignorant of future! fo had borne 
My part of evil only. Milton's Paradife Loft 

4. Unacquainted with. In a good fenfe. 

Ignorant of guilt, I fear not hame. Dryden. 

5. Ignorantly made or done. Unufual. 
His thipping, 
Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible feas 
Like cgg-thells mov’d. Shak/peare. 
V’cnorant. n. f. One untaught, un- 
lettered, uninftruéted. 

Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous jgnorants to preach ! Denham 

I’GNorANTLY. adv. [from ignorant. ] 
Without knowledge ; unfkilfully ; with- 
out information. 

The greatcit and moft cruel foes we have, 

Are thofe whom you would ignorantly fave. 
Dryden. 

When a poet, an orator, or a painter has per- 
formed admirably, we fomcetimes miftake his 
blunders for beauties, and are (o ignorantly fond 
as to copy after them. Watts 

To leNno'RE. wv. a. (ignorer, Fr. ignoro, 
Latin.] Not to know; to be ignorant 
of. This word Boyle endeavoured to 
introduce; but it has not been received. 

I ignored not the dtriéter interpretation, 
given by modern criticks to divers teats, by me 
alledged. Boyle. 

Philofophy would folidly be eftablithed, if 
men would more carefully diftinguith thofe things 
that they know from thofe that they /gvere. 

Boyle. 

IGno'sciBie. adj. [ignofcrbilis, Latin.) 
Capable of pardon. Did. 

JIG. n.f. (giga, Italian; geige, Teuto- 
nick, a fiddle.] A light carclefs dance, 
or tune. 

Wien Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a warlike nation, inttead of their warlike 
mufick, he appointed to them certain lafcivivus 
Jays and loofe jigs; by which hc fo mollified and 
abated their courage, that they forgot their for- 
mer fiercenefs. Spznfer on Ireland. 

As fiddlers fill, 
Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruft one more jig upon you. Donne. 

Pofterity fhall know that you darc, in thele 
jig'given times, to countenance a legitimate 

oem. Ben Fonfon. 

All the fwains that there abide, 

With jigs ard rural dance refort. Milton 

The mufes blufh’d tu fec their friends cxalting 
Thofe elegant delights of jig and vaulting 

Fenton, 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that 
fhe fhould dance a jig next October in Weitmin- 
fter-hall. Arbuthnot. 

Another Phoebus, thy own Pheebus reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pope. 


To Jic. v.n. [from the noun.] To dance 
carelefly ; to dance. Exprefled in con- 
tempt. 


As for the jigging part and figures of dances, 
J count that little. 


Ji'c-mMAKkER. n. /. {jig and make.] One 
who dances or plays merrily. 


Your only jig-maker ! what fhould a man do 
but be merry ? Shak{peare’s Hamlet. 


JiccumsBos. n. f. [A cant word.] A 
trinket; a knick-knack; a flight con- 
trivance in machinery. 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and siggumbobs. Hudib 

JILT. n.f. (gilta, Uflandick,.to entrap in 
an amour, Mr. Lye. Perhaps from giglot, 
by contraction ; or gillet, or gillot, the 


diminutive of gil, the ludicrous name of 
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Lecke. | 


ILI 


a woman. It is alfo called jiet in 


Scotland. } 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. 
Avoid both courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the yi/t 
With the biave, noble, honch, gallant man, 
To throw herfclf away on fools. Otway. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

When love was all an cafy monarch’s care, 
Filts rul'd the ftate, and ftatcfmen farces writ. 
Pope. 

To JILT. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘Yo 
trick a man by flattering his love with 
hopes, and then leaving him for another. 

Tell who loves who; 
And who is jilted for another’s fake. Dryden. 
Tell a man, paffionately in love, that he is 
jilted; bring witneffes of the falfcnood of his 
miftrefs, and three kind words of hers fhall in- 
validate all their tcflimonies. Lecke. 

Zo Jatr. dea, Lo play the, jilt; to 
practife amorous deceits. 

She might have learn'’d to cuckold, jilt, and 
tham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 

To JUNGLE. v. n. [A word made from 
jangle, or copied from the found in- 
tended to be expreffed.] To clink; 
to found with a kind of fharp rattle. 

What thould the wars do with thefe singling 
fools ? SHakfpeare. 
With noifes 
Of roaring, thricking, howling, jingling chains, 
We werc awaked. Shakfpeare’s Temp:ft. 
The bells the jing/ed, and the whittle blew. 
Pope. 
You neer with jing/ing words deccive the ear; 
And yet, on humble fubjeéts, great appear. 
Smith. 
What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 
In founds and jingling fyllables grown old! Pope. 

JINGLE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

t. Any clink, or fharp rattle. 

z, It is ufed, I think, improperly, to 
expre{s the correfpondence of found in 
the effects of rhyme. 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all na- 
tions, who call conceits and jing/es wit, Dryden 

3. Any thing founding; a rattle; a bell. 

If you plant where favages arc, do not only 
entertain them with trifles and pingées, but ule 
them july. Bacon's Effays. 

ILe. n. f. [corrupted from aiflz, French. ] 
A walk or alley in a church or publick 
building. Properly ail. 

Upward the columns thoot, the roofs afcend, 
And arches widen, and long ¿les extend. Pope. 

ILe. a. f. [aifle, French.] An ear of 
corn. Ainfevorth. 

TL EUS ane A ati 

An ilcus, commonly calied the twifting of the 
guts, is really cither a circumvolution, or infertion 
of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuth. 

PLEX. nef, f{ Latin. | 

The ilex, or great {carlet oak, thrives well in 
England, is a hardy furt of tree, and cafily raifed 
of acorns. The Spaniards have a fort they call 
cnzina; the wood of which, when old, is finely 
chambletted, as if it were painted. Mor tinier. 

Vriac. adj. (iliacus, Latin.} - Relating 
to the lower bowels. 

a ilia: paflion is a kind of conyulfion in the 
elly. 

trac Paffon, A kind of nervous colick, 
whofe feat is the ilium, whereby that 
gut is twifted, or one part enters the 
cavity of the part immediately below or 
above ; whence it is alfo called the vol- 
vulus, from volvo, to roll. 
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Thofe who die of the iliac pafion have their 
bellics much fwelled. Floyer on the Humours, 
ILK. adv. [ealc, Saxon.} The fame. It 
is {till retained in Scotland, and denotes 
cach; as, ib ane of you, every one of 
you. It alfo fignifics, the fame; as, 
Macintof> of that ilk, denotes a gentle- 
man whofe furname and the title of his 
eftate are the fame; as, Macintosh of 
Macintoth. 
Shepherds, fhould it not yfhend 
Your roundcls freh, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, 
That Colin made? de ĉan I you rehearfe. 
Spenfer. 
Itt. adj. [contraéted from Evit, and 
retaining all its fenfes. ] 
1. Bad in any refpeét ; contrary to good, 


whether phytical or morai; evil. Sce 
Evi. 
There fome /// planet reigns; 
I mult be-paticnt, 't.dkthe heavens look 
With an afpe more favourable. Shak/{peare. 


Of hisown body he was iil, and gave 
The clergy .// example. Shakfp. Henry viir, 
Neither is it 4// air only that maketh an ¢// feats 
but ¢// ways, ill markets, and i// neiginbours. 
Bacon's Effays, 
Some, of an«// and melancholy nature, inelie 
the company to be fad and ill-ditpufed : others, of 
a jovial nature, difpofe them to be merry. Bacon, 


. Sick; difordered; not in health. I 
know not that evil is ever ufed in this 


fenfe. 
You wifh me health in very happy feafon ; 
For I am on the fudden fumething ¢//. Shak/p. 
I have known two towns of the greateft conie=* 
quence loft, by the governours falling 7// in the 
time of the feges, Temple, 
PELS E 
1. Wickednefs ; 
to holinefs. 
Tit, to man’s nature, as it ftands perverted, 
hatha natural motion throngeft in continuance. 
Bacon, 
Young men to imitate all ///s are prone ; 
But are compell’d to avarice alonc: 
For then in viitue’s fhape they follow vice. 
Dryden's Juvenal 
Strong virtue, like rong nature, firuggles Rill, 
Exerts iticlt,and then thruws off the i//, Dryden. 
2. Misfortune ; mifery. 
Who can all fenfe of others i/s efcape, 
Is but a brute at beft in human fhape. Tats, 
Though plung’d in iis and excreis’d in care, 
Yet never tet the noble mind delpair ; 
When prc by dangers, and befet with foes, 
The gods their timely fuccuur interpofe ; 
And when our virtue finks, o’erwhelm’d with 
gtief, 
By unforefcen expedients bring relicf. 4. PAi pie 
ILL. adv. 
1. Not well; not rightly in any refpect. 
Ll at eae, both the and all her train 
The feorching fun had borne, and beating rain. 
Dryden. 
2. Not eafily; with pain; with difficulty. 
Thou defit 
The punifhment all on thyfeif! alas! 
bear thine own firf ; iX abie to (uttain 
His full wrath, whole thou feel'it as yet leaf pare, 
And my difpleature bear’ i fo d. Milton. 
Ili bears the fex a youthful lover's fate, 
When juft-aprroaching to the nuptial fate. Dryd, 


Irr,- fubflannve or adverb, is ufed in 
compolition to exprefs any bad quaiity 
or condition,. which may be ealily 
undertlood by the following. examples.. 

ILL. fucflantive. 


Dangerous conjectures in iX brecding minds. 
DARSE S AAMIR o 


to 


depravity; contrariety 


TLL 


I have an i// divining foul; 
Nfethinks I fee thee, now thou ar: below, 

As onc eead in the bottom of a tomb.  Shak/p. 

No look, no laft adieu before he went! 


In an ili boding hour to flaughter lent, Dryden. 
I know 
The voice id! bodirg, and the folemn found. 


Philips. 
The wifeft prince on earth may be deceived by 
the craft of :/’ dcfigning men. Swrfe's Exam. 
Your #// meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts, 
Appointed to await me thiity fpies, 
Who threat’ning cruel death, conitiain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my yasr 
Ailton. 
A fpy difinguih’d from his airy faud, 
To bribe whoic vigilance, /Egifthus told 
A mighty fum of iZ: peifuading gold. 
Inv. adverb, 
There founded an 7// according cry of the ene- 
mics, and a lamentable noie was carticd abroad, 
Wifdom 


Pope. 


My colleague, 
Pring fo il? affected withthe gout, 
Will not be able tw be there in perfon, 


Ben Fonfon, 
The examples 


Of every minute’s inttance, prefent now, 
Have put us in thefe s// befeeming arms. Shakfp. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe: 

Y wouid reftore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Ur Vortigern, or Hengitt’s 7) hought aid. Dryd. 
We fimiple tuafters take delight 
To fee our women’s tecth look while ; 
And ev’ry faucy :// bred feliow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 
The ungrateful treafon of her iX chofen huf- 
band overthrows her. Sidney. 
Envy, how does it look ? How meagre and ¢// 
complexioned ? 
Ir preys upon ittelf, and exhaufts the fpirits. 
Collier. 
There grows, 
In my moft il? compos’d affeétion fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shaky. 
To what end this s/’ concerted lyc, 
Palpuble and grofs ? Dryden's Don Sebafian, 
Our gencrals at prefent are fuch as are likely 
to make the becht ute of their numbers, without 
throwing them away on any tl concerted pro- 
iets. ciddi fon on the War, 
~ The fecond daughter was a peevith, forward, 
ii| conditioned creature as ever was. wd rbuthnor. 
No Perfian arras hides his homely walls 
With antick velts, which, through their fhady 
fold, 
Betray tne freaks of ill diffembled gold. Dryden. 
You thall not hrnd me, daughter, 
After the dander ot moft ftep-mothers, 
Jil ey’d unto you. Shak{peare’s Cymbeline. 
I fee thy fifter’s tears, 
Thy father’s anguith, and thy bruther’s death, 
In the purfuit of our ill fated loves. Adidifor. 
Others r/f fated are condemn'd to teil 
Their tedious life. Prror. 
Plain and rough nature, left to itfelf, is much 
better than an artiAcial ungratefulnefs, and fuch 
ftudied ways of being ¿i fathioned. Locke. 
Much beticr, when I find virtue in a fair lodg - 
mg, than when I am bound to feek it in an 2// 
favoured creature, like a pearl in a dunghill. 
Sidney, 
Near to an old iX favoured caftle they meant 
to periorm their unknightly errand. Sidney. 
{f a man had but an ¢// favoured nofe, the 
deep thinkers would contrive to impute the 
caufe to the prejudice of his education. Swift. 
I was at her houfe the hour fhe appointed. 
——And you fped, fr? 
— Very t// favouredly. Shakfpeare. 
They would not make bold, as every where 
they do, to deftroy xl formed and mif-thaped 
productions. Locke. 
The fabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, than he his 4/ got ktore. Dry. 
I 


| 
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Bid him employ his care for thefe my friends, 
And make good ufe of his «/ gotten powers 
By thelt’ting men much better than himtelf. 
zlddifon’s Cato. 
I’! govern'd paffions in a prince's breatt, 
Hazard his private, and the public reft. aller. 
That knowledge of theirs is very fuperficral 
and é// grounded. Dryden's Dufrefnty. 
I:! grounded paffions quickly wear away ; 
What’s built upon efteem can ne’er decay. Wuj 
Hither, of é/ join'’d fons and daughters born, 
Firft from the ancient world thefe giants came. 
Milton. 
Nor has lic erred above once by iX? judged fu- 
persuity. Garth, 
Did you never tafte delicious drink out of an 
ill looked veifel ? L’ Efirange. 
The match had been fo il? made for Plexirtus, 
that his ¢// led life would have tumbled to de- 
firuction, had there not come fifty to his defence. 
Sidney. 
Thefe are the produ&t 
OF. thofe i// mated marriages thou faw’ ft, 
Where gocd with bad were match'd. Milton. 
The works are weak, the garrifon but thin, 
Difpirited with frequent overthrows, 
Already wavering on their // mann’d walls. 
Dryden. 
He will not hear me out ! 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb their /// mannet'd zeal, Dryden 
It is impoftible for the moft i// minded, ava- 
riciousy or cunning clergyman to do the leaf in- 
juftice to the meanc{t cottager, in any bargain 
fur tythes. Swift. 
Soon as the 7// omen’d rumour reach'd his ear, 
Who can defcribe th’ amazement in his face ! 
Dryden 
The eternal law of things muft not be altered, 


to comply with his ¢// ordered choice. Locke 
When you expote the fecne, 

Down the ‘// organ’d engines fall, 

Off fly the vizaids. Swift. 


For Phthia fix’d is my return; 
Petter at home my «// paid pains to mourn, 
Than from an equal here futtain the public fcorn. 
Dryden 
There motley images her fancy Riike, 
Figures i/] pair’d, and fimilies unlike. 
Sparta has not to boaii of fucha woman; 
Nor Troy to thank her, for her iX plac’d love. 
Dryden. 
I fhall direét you, a tafk for which I take my- 
felf not to be i// qualified, becaute I have had 
opportunities to obferve the fullies of women. 
Sauufet. 
Adtions are pleafing or difpleafing, cither in 
themfclves, or confidered asa means to 2 greater 
and more defireable end: the eating of a wcll- 
feafoned dilh, fuited to a man’s palate, may 
move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accom- 
panies the eating, without reference to any ctlicr 
end; to which the coulideration of the pleature 
there is in health and Mrength may adda new 
gu, able to make us iwallow an il rclithcd 
yotion. Lecke. 
Blufthes, ://reftrain'’d, betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day. Pope. 
Behold the fruit of #// rewarded pain. Dryden 
The god inform’d 
This i’ fhap’d body with a daring foul. Dryden. 
There was plenty enough, but tne difhes were 
ill forted: whole pyramids of fweetmeats for 
boys and women; but little of folid meat for men. 
Dryiden. 
It does not helong to the pricit’s office to im- 
pofe this name in baptifm : he may rcfufe to pro- 
nounce the fame, if the parents give them ludi- 
crous, filthy, or é// founding names. Ayliffe. 
I// {pirited Wor’fter, did we not fend gracc, 
Pardon and terms of love to allof you? Shat. 
From thy foolifh heart, vain maid, remove 
An ufelefs forrow, andani// Rard love. Prior. 
Ah, why th? :// fuiting paftime muft I try ? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free : 
I:/the gay {ports with troubled hearts agree. Pepe. 
Holding of «// tafted things in the mouth will 
make a tmall fajivation, Grew. 


Pope. 


ILL 


The maid, with downcaft cyes, and mute with 
gricf, 
For death nnfinith’d, and ¢//tim’d relief, 
Stood fuller to her fuit. Dryden’s Onid. 
How fhould opinions, thus fetticd, be given 
up, if there be any fufpicion of intereft or defign, 
as there never fuils to be, where men find them- 
felves ¢// treated ? Lacke. 


That boldnefs and fpirit which lads get 
amongft their play fellows at {chool, has ordina- 
nly a mixture of rudencfs and ¢// turned con- 
fidence; fo that thefe mifbecoming and difine 
genuous ways of fhifting in the world muĝ be 
unlcarned. Locke, 

IL, before words beginning with /, flands 
for iz. 

ILLA’CHRYMABLE. adi. [illachrymabilis, 
Latin.] Incapable of wecping. Did. 

Inva‘psr. n. /. [illapfus, Latin. ] 

t. Gradual emiffion or entrance of one 
thing into another. 

As a piece of iron red hot, by reafon of the :/- 
lapfe of the fire into it, appears all over like fire; 
fo the fouls of the bleffed, by the s//apfe cf the di- 
vine eflence into them, thall be all over divine. 

Norris. 
2. Sudden attack ; cafual coming. 
Life is oft preferved 
By the bold fwimmer in the twift ¢//apfe 
O: accident difattrous Thomfon's Summer. 


To {LLA'(QUEATE. wv a. [illaqueo, 
Latin.} To entangle; to entrap; to 
enfnare. 

I am ‘/agueated, but not truly captivated into 
your con#luton. More’s Divine Dialogues, 


lLLAQUEA TION. n. f. [from illagueate.] 
t. The act of catching or enfnaring. 
The word in Matthew doth not only fignify 


fufpenfion, or pendulous idlagucation, but alfo 
fuffocation Brown, 


2. A {nare; any thing to catch another ; 
a ncofe. 


{rr a'Tion. ne fos [eleteo, Wag) ee 
ference; conclufion drawn from pre- 
mifes. 

Heicin there feems to be a very erroneous i/- 
lation from the indulgence of God unto Cain, 
conclucing 3n immunity unto himtelf. Drown. 

[lation t orders the intermediate idcas as to 
difcover what conneétion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held toe 
gether. Locke, 

I'cvative. adj. [illatus, Latin. ] 
ting to illation or conclution. 

In common difcourfe or writing fuch cafuat 
particles as for, becaufe, manifett the act of rea- 
foning as well as the c//ative particles then and 
therefore. Watts. 

Tura’UDABLE. adj. [tllaudabilis, Latin.] 
Unworthy of praile or commendation, 

Strength from truth divided, and from juft, 
Taudable, nought merits but difpraife, Milton, 

ILLA'UDARLY. adv. [from illaudable. ] 
Unworthily ; without deferving praife. 

It is natural for all people to form, not illuu- 
dahly, too favourable a judgment of their own 
country. Broome, 

ILLEG. adj. [in and legalis, Latin.) 
Contrary to law. 

No patcnt can oblige the fubje& againft law, 
unlefs an ilegal patent paffed in onc kingdom 
can bind another, and not itfelt. Swift. 

ILLEGA'LITY, v. f. [from ilegal.) Cons 
trariety to law. 

He withed them to confider what votes they 
had paffed, of the sJ/egality of all thofe com- 
mifhons, and of the unjuftifiablenefs of all the 
proceedings by virtue of them. Clarendon, 

ILLEGALLY, adv, [from illegal.) Ina 
manner contrary to law. 


Rela- - 


ILL 


Irre'crere. adj. [in and fegrbifis, from 
lego, Latin.}] What cannot be read, 

The fecretary poued the ink-box all over the 
writings, and fo defaced theim that they were 
made altogether ‘egible. Howe! 

ILLEGUTIMACY. a. f. [from illegitimate. | 
State of baltardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE. adj. [in and legitimus, 
Latin.]  Unlawfully begotten; not 
begotten in wedlock. 

Gricve not at your ttate 5 
For all the world is /girimate. Cleaveland, 

Being élepitimate, L was deprived of that 
encearing tendernefs and uncommon fatisfadtion, 
Which a good man finds in the love and con- 
verfation of a parent. Addifon’s SpeGtator, 

I-iecitimate.y. adv. [from illegiti- 
mate.) Not in wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMA'TION. n. f. [from illegiti- 
mate.) The ltate of one not begotten 
in wedlock. 

Richard 111. had a refolution, out of his hatred 
to both his brethren, to difable their iffues, upon 
falle and incompetent pretexts, the one of at- 
taindcr, the other of Legitimation. Bacon 

Ivve'viasre. adj. [lever, Fr.) What 
cannot be levied or exacted. 

He re@tified the method of collecting his re- 
venue, and removed obfulete and s/leqiadble pmts 
of charge. Hale. 

Incra’vourep. adj. Deformed. 

O, what a world of vile (/-fuvour'd faults 
Look handfome in three hundred pounds a-year! 

Shak/{peare. 

ILLFAVOUREDIY. adv 

1. With deformity. 

2. Roughly; ruggedly : in ludicrous Ian- 

lage. 

He ihook him very ¿iNfavouredly for the time, 
raging through the very bowels of bis country, 
and plundering all wherelvever he camc, Howel. 

Turra'vowrepNess. 2. f Deformity. 

ILL’ BERAL, ad [illiberalis, Latin. ] 

y. Not noble ; not ingenuous. 

The charity of mof men is grown fo cold, 
and their religion fo liberal. Aing Charles. 

2. Not munificent ; not generous; fpar. 
my. 

Yet fubfitt they did, and well too: an argu- 
ment that that earth did not deal our then 
nouriilkment with an overfparing or «:/ibera/ hand 

Woedward's Natural Hijfory. 

Incuipera city. n. f [illiberaliias, Lat. 
from ‘liberal. | 

t. Meannefs of mind. 

2. Parfimony; niggardlinefs; want of 
muniticence. 

The iditberality of parents, in allowance to- 
wards their children, is an harmful crror, and 
ucquaitts chem with fhirts. Bacon. 

Porrneranry. adv. [from illidcral.] 
Difinzgennoully ; meanly. 

One that had been hountitul only upon fur- 
prize and incogitancy, p oeraliy retracts 

Deciy of Piety 

Be crrecad).. [illicitus, Gat. illicite, Fr.) 
Unlawful: as, an @lictte trade. 

To ILLIGHTEN. v. -n., [in and lighten. ] 
To enlighten; to illuminate. A word, 
I believe, only in Raha, 

Corparcal light cannot be, becaufe then. it 
would not pierce theair, nor shaphonous bodies ; 
and yet every day we fee the air ilightenel. 

Raleigh 

Tuur'mMivaece. adj. [in and limes, Lat. ] 
That cannot be bounded or limited. 

Although in adoration of lols, unto the fub- 
tiler heads, the worhhip perhaps might be fym- 
bolical; yst was the idolatry direct in the people, 


GEAT 


Tt might be one of thofe i/natured beings who 
are at enmity with mankind, and do theretore 
take pleafure in filling them with groundicfs 
terrors. “ltterbury. 

2. Philips applies it toland. — Untraéta- 
ble ; not yielding to culture. 
The fondly ttudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mold on their illnatured land 
Induce. Philips. 
[LLNA’TUREDLY, adv, [from illnatur- 
ed.) Ina peevith, froward manner. 
ILLNaA’TUREDNESs. n, fe [from illnatur- 
ed.) Want of a kindly difpofition. 
ILLo'cicaL. adj, [in and logical. } 
1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of 
rcafoning. 

One of the diffenters appeared to Dr. Sander- 
fon fo bold and «logical in the difpute, as forced 
him to fay, he had never met with a man of more 


pertinacious confidence, and lefs abilitics. 
Walton, 


ILL 


whofe credulity is s//imitabley and who may be 
made believe that any thing is God. Brown. 
With what an awful world-revolving power, 
Where firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along 
The illimitable void! Thomfon’s Summer. 

ILLI'MITABLY. adv. [from sllimttable. | 
Without fufceptinility of bounds. 

[LL MITED. ad. [in and /imcs, Latin, 
illimité, French.) Unbounded; in- 
terminable. 

ILLIMITEDNESS. n. /. [from illimited. | 
Exemption from all bounds. i 

The abtolutencfs and ¿lrimiteednefs of his com- 
miffiun was generally much fpoken of, 
Clarendon 

ILLITERATE. adj. [illiteratus, Lat. ] 

Unlettered ; untaught ; unlearned ; un- 


enlightened by fcience. 

The duke was c/literate, yet had learned at 
court to fupply his own defects, by the drawing 
unto him of the beft inttruments of experience 

Hotton. 

Th’ ¿literate writer, empirick like, applies 

To minds ditcas’'d untafe chance rem: ches: 
The learn’d in fchook, where knowledge firft 
began, 
Studies with care th’ anatomy of man; 
Sees virtuc, vice, and puffions in their caufe, 
And fame froin (cience, not from fortune draws. 
Dryden. 

In the firt ages of chriftianity not only the 
learned and the wife, but the ignorant and sili- 
terate cmbraced torments and death. = Tot fon, 


ILLI'TERATENESS. a. f. [from illiterate.) 
Want of lcarning ; ignorance of fcience. 
Many acquainted with chymiftry but by re- 
port, have, trom the //teratenefs and impottures 
of thofe that pretend fkill in it, cntertained an ill 
opinion of the art. Boyle. 
ILLITERATURE. x. f. [inand literature. j 
Want of learning. Not much ufed. 
The more ufui caufes of this deprivation are 
want of huly orders, i/iterature, or inability for 


2. Contrary to the rules of reafon. 
Reafon cannot difpute and make an inference 
fo utterly illogical, Decay of Piety. 
[LLO'GICALLY. adv, [from tllogical.] In 
a manner contrary to the laws of argu- 
ment. 


To Inuu'pe. v. a. [illudo, Latin.] To 
deceive ; to mock; to-impofe on; to 
play upon; to torment by fome con- 
temptuous artifice of mockery. 

Sometinics athwart, fonetimes he firook hiin 
ftrait, 
And falfed oft his blow, t ilude hiim with fuch 
bait. Fairy Queen, 
In vain we meafure this amazing fpherc, 
While its circumference, {corning to be brought 
Ev'n into fancy’d (pace, illudes our vanquith'd 
thought. Pricr, 

To ILLU me. v. a. [illuminer, French. | 

1, To enlighten; to illuminate. 

When yon fame ftar, that ’s weftward from the 


the ditcharge of that facred function, and inreli- pole, 
gion. dyliffe’s Parergon. Had made his courfe, t illumine that part of 
'niness. 2. f. [from tl] heav'n, 


Where now it burns. Shuk/peare’s Hamlet, 
2. To brighten ; to adorn. 
Tne mountain’s brow 
T/lum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens. Tromfon’s Summer, 
To |\LLu MINE, v. a. (illuminer, Fr. } 
te To enlighten; to fupply with light. | 
To conhrm his words, out flew 
Millions of taming {words, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the fudden blaze 
Far round @//amin'd hell. Afton, 
What in me is dark, 
Illumine! what is low, raile and fupport ! 
Milton, 


1. Badnefs or inconvenience of any kind, 
natural or moral. 

He that has his ciiains knocked off, and the 
prifun-doors fet open, is perfectly at liberty, 
though his preterence be determined tu ftay, by 
the e/ine/s of the weather. Locke. 

2. Sicknefs; malady; diforder of health, 

On the Loid’s day which immediately pre- 
ceded his ://nefs, he had received the facrament. 

Atterbury. 

Since the account her mayjefty received of the 
infolent faction, during her late ‘/ne/s at Wind- 
for, fhe hath becn willing to fee them deprived 
of power to do mifchic!. Swift. 

3- Wickednefs. ` = Pee 

Thou would be great; 
Art not witnout ambition; Lut without 
The iays thould attend it. Shak/peare 

LLLNATURE, n. /. {ul and nature.) Ha- 
bitual malevolence ; want of humanity. 

Iifnature inclines a man to thofe actions that 
thayartand four and dilturb converfation, and con- 
fiits of a pronencfs to do ill turns, attended with 
a fecret joy upon the fight of any milchiet that 
betals another, and of an utiar intenhbility of any 
kindnefs aone him. Scurh, 

[LLNA'TURED. adj. [from nature. } 

t. Habitually malevolent ; wanting kind. 
nefs or good-will; mifchievous ; defir- 
ous of another’s evil. 

Thefe it qualities denominate a perfon ina- 
tured, they being luch as make him grievous and 
unealy to all whom he deals and affuciates him- 


felf with. Soet h. 
Stay, filly bird, th? iNnatur’d tafk refufe ; 
Nor be the beares of unwelcome news, whdlit//on. 


2. To decorate; to adorn. 
To Cato, Virgil paid one honett line; 
O let my country’s friends suwine mine. Pope. 


To JLLU'MINATE,. v. a. [tlleminer, 
French; denen, Latin. ] 
1, To enlighten ; to fupply with light. 


Do thou vouchfate, with thy love-kKindling 
ligist, 

T° iluminate my dim and dulled eyn.  Spenfer. 
No painting can be fcen in tutl perfeétion, but 

as all nature is adamimared by a fingle light 

Wotton, 
He made the ftars, 

And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 

T’ illuminate the carth and rule the night. iten, 
Reafon our guide, what can fhe morc reply 

Than that the fun sédaatnates the fky ; 

Than that night riles from hissabtent ray, 

And his returning lufre kindles day ? Pricer. 


2. To adorn with feltal lamps or bonfires. 
3. Toenlighten intellectually with knowe 
ledge or grace, 


ILL 


Satan had no power to abufe the illuminated 
world with his impoftures. Sandys’ Travels, 
When he i/uminates the mind with fupernatu- 
yal light, ne does not extinguith that which is na- 
tural. Locke. 
4. Toadorn with pi€tures or initial letters 
of various colours. 
g. ‘Lo illuttrate. 

My health is infuficicnt to amplify thefe re- 
marks, and to i//uminate the feveral pages with 
vasicty of examples. Watts. 

Trtumina’tion. n. f. [illuminatio, Lat. 
illumination, Fr. from illuminate. | 

1. The act of {upplying with light. 

2. That which gives light. 

The tun is but a body illightened, and an i/- 
luminatisn created. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

3- Feftal lights hung out as a token of 
Joy- 

Flow’rs are ftrew’d, and lamps in order plac'd, 

And windows with sdluminations grac’d.  Dryd, 
4. Brightnefs ; fplendour. 
The illuminators of manufcripts borrowed their 


title from the //mination which a bright genius 
giveth to his work. Felton. 


5. Infufion of intelleĉtual light ; know- 
ledge of grace. 

Hymns and pfalms are fuch kinds of prayer 
as are not conceived upon a fudden; but framed 
by meditation befurchand, or by prophetical i//u- 
wiination are infpired. Hooker. 

We ‘ave iorns of prayer imploring God’s aid 
2nd blciñng for the f//uminateon of our Sibours, 
and the tusaing them into good and holy ules. 

Bacon. 

No holy pafon, no illumination, no infpira- 
tion, can be now a fumcient commitiion to war- 
rant thote attempts which contradié& the com- 
mon rules of peace. Sprat’s Sermons. 


ILLUMINATIVE. ad}. (Muminatif, Fr. 
from t//uminate.| Having the power to 
ive light. 

What makes itfclf and other things be feen, 
being accompanied hy light, is called fire: what 
admits the ‘//wninative action of fire, and is not 
feen, is called air, Dighy on Bodies, 


Treumina’ror. n. / [from iluminate.) 

1. One who gives light. 

2. One whofe bulinefs it is to decorate 
books with pictures at the beginning of 
chapters, 

{/uminators of manufcripts borrowed their 
title from the illumination which a bijzht genius 
giveth to his work. Felton 

Liiu’sion. n. f (lufi, Latin; tlufion, 
Fr.] Mockery; falie thow ; counter- 
feit appearance ; errour. 

Thag, diftiil’'d by magick flights, 

Shall raite fuch artificial tprights, 
As, by the ttrength of their s/ejro0, 
Shall draw him on to his contufion. Shak fp. 

There wanted not fume about him that would 
have perfuaded nim that all was but an ufon. 

Bacon's Henry vit. 
So oft they fell 
Into the fame ilufiton; not as man 
Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. Milton. 

An cxcufe tor uncharitabienefs, drawn from 
pretended inability, is of all others the moft gc- 
neral and prevailing iufion. atstcr bury. 

Many are the idlufions by which the enemy 
endeavours to cheat men into fecurity, and deteat 
their talvation. Rogers 

To dream once more I clofe my willing cycs; 
Ye {oft safient, dear deceits, arile t Pope. 

We mutt ufe fome illufion to reader a paftoral 
delightful; and this confifts in expofing the beit 
fide only of a thepherd’s life, and in concealing 
its mifcrics. Pope. 


Toru'siwE. adj. [from illufus, Lat.] De- 
ceiving by falle fhow. 


The heathen bards, who idle fables dref, 

Tilufrve dreams in myftick forms exprett. 

Blackmore. 
While the fond foul 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs, 

Still paints th’ i/nfive form. Thomfon. 
Irtu’sory. adj. [from in and luforius, 

Latin ; ilufoire, Prench.] Deceiving ; 

fraudulent. 

Subtilty, in thofe who make profeMfion to teach 
or defend truth, hath patfed for a virtue : a virtuc 
indeed, which, confilting for the molt part in 
nothing but the fallacious and ///:/ory ufe of ob- 
{cure or deceitful terms, is only hi to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 

To ILLU'STRATE. v. n. [illuflro, 
Latin ; illuftrer, French. | 

t. To brighten with light. 

2. To brighten with honour. 

Mattcr to me of glory! whom their hate 
Iilufirates, when they fec all regal pow’r 
Giv’n to me to quell their pride. Milton. 

Thee fhe enroli’d her garter’d knights among, 
Illujirating tre noble lift. Philips. 

3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 

Authors take up popular conceits, and from 
tradition unjuftifiable, or falfe, //ufirate matters 
of undeniable truth. Brown, 

ILLUSTRA'TION. a. f. [illuflration, Fr. 
from. illuffrate.} Explanation; eluci- 
dation; expofition. It is feldom ufed 
in its original fignification for material 
brightnefs.’ 

Whoever looks about him will find nnny liv- 
ing ¢/lufirations of this emblem. L’ Ejirange. 

Space and duration, being ideas that have 
fomething very abitrufe and peculiar in their na- 
ture, the comparing them onc with another may 
perhaps be of ufe for their iuf» ation. Locke. 

ILLU'STRATIVE. adj. [from illufrate. | 
Having the quality of elucidating or 
clearing. 

They play much upon the fimile, or ‘//ufrative 
argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto 
the pcople. Brown, 

ILLu'sTRATIVELY. adv. [from i/lufra- 
tive.} By way of explanation. 

Things are many timcs detivered hicroglyphi- 
cally, metaphorically, s//ufrative/y, and not with 
reference to action. Brow: 


ILLU'STRIOUS. adj. {illufris, Lat. 
illuflre, French.] Confpicuous; noble; 
eminent for excellence. 

In other languages the moft s/u/irious titles are 
derived fioin things facred. South, 

Of ev’ry nation, each /ufirieus name, 

Such toys as thofe have cheated into fame. Dryd 

ILLU'’'sTRIOUSLY. adv. [from sllufrious. | 
Confpicuoufly ; nobly ; eminently. 

He difdained not to appear at feftival enter- 
taiaments, that ke might more illufèricufly mani- 
felt his charity. Atterbury 

You carrying with you ail the world can boalt, 
To allthe world :Hujfriew/ly are loft. Pope. 

Ircu'stRiousness. n. f. [from illufri- 
ous.) Eminence; nobility ; grandeur. 

I’m. Contracted from J am. 

Im isufed commonly, in compofition, for 
in before mute letters. What is ¿m in 
Latin, when it is not negative, is often 
em in French; and our writers, as the 
Latinwor French occurs to their minds, 
ufe im or em: formerly im was more 
common, and now em ferms to prevail. 

IMAGE. n. f. (image, Fr. imago, Lat. ] 

1. Any corporeal repre{eutation, general- 
ly nfed of ftatues; a tlatue; a’picture. 

Whole is this image and fuperfeription? Mate. 


N. 


IMA 


‘The onc is too like an image, and fays nothing } 
and the other tou like my lady’s oldett fon, evere 
more talking. Shakfpeare. 

Thy brother I, 
Even like a ftony mage, cold and numb. Shkatfp. 
The image of a deity may be a propcr object 
for that which is but the Drage of a religion. 
Sout? 
Still muft I be upbraided with your line; 
But your late brother did not prize me lefs, 
Becaufe I could not bosft of images. Dryer. 


2. An idol; a falfe god. 
Manaffeh fet the carved image in God's houfe, 
Chrenicces, 


3. A copy; reprefentation ; likenefs. 
Long may’ft thou live, 
To bear his nage and rencw his glories! 
l have bewept a worthy hufband’s death, 
And liv'd by looking on his images : 
But now two mirrours of his princely femblance 
Ate crack'd in picces hy malignant death. 
Shak{peare’s Richard 111. 
He made us to his ‘mage all agree: 
That ‘mage is the foul, and that muft be, 


Or not the maker's image, or be free. Dryden. 


4, Semblance ; fhow ; appearance., 
Deny tofpeak with me? They ‘re fick, they 
’re weary. . 

They have travell’dall night! Merc fetches, 
The smages of revolt.  Shak{peure’s King Lear, 
This is the man fhould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shak/peare’s King John 
The facc of things a frightful #mage bears, 
And prefent death in various forms appears. 
Dryden's Æneid, 


5. Anidea; a reprefentation of any thing 
to the mind; a picture drawn in the 
fancy. 

The image of the jeft 
I'll hew you here at large. Shak/peare. 
Outcafis of mortal race! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, foft, or great? Prior. 
When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand an- 
gles, we may have a clear idca of the number 
one thoufand angles; but the mage, or fenfible 
idcay we cannot diftinguifh by fancy from the 
image of a hgure that has nine hundred angles. 
Watts. 


To IMAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
copy by the fancy ; to imagine. 

How are immaterial fubiunces to be /maged, 
which are fuch things whereof we can have no 
notion ? Dryden, 

Image to thy mind 
How our forcfathers to the Stygian fhades 
Went quick. Philips. 

His ear oft frighted with the /mag’d voice 
Of heav’n, when frit it thunder’d. Prior, 

Fate lome future bard fhail join, 

In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole ycars in abfence to deplore, 

And image charms he mu‘ behold no more. 

Pope. 

IMAGERY. a. f. [from image. ] 
1. Senfible reprefentations ; 

flatues. 

Of marble flone was cut 

An altar carv’d with cunning imagery. F. Queene 

When in thofe oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, pottraitures, and imagery 5 
Where ev'ry figure to the life exprefs’d 
The godtead’s pow’r. 

Your gitt fhall two large goblets be 
Of filver, wrought with curious /magery, 
And high emhofs'd. Dryden's Aeneid, 


pictures 5 


Dryl Ma 


2. Show ; appearance. 
Things of the world All the imaginative pait 
wita beauties and fantatlick imagery. Tayler. 
What can thy imagery of forrow mean ? 
Secluded from the world, and all its care, 


Hait thou to grive or joy, to hope or fear? 
Prier, 


RAT 


iM A 
All the viftonary beauties of the profpe®, the 
Paint and önugery that attracted eur fentes, rude 
and difappear. Rogers. 
2. Forms of the fancy; falle ideas; imna- 
ginary phantafms, 
Jt miut be a mere dream which he faw; the 


dmagery of a melancholick fancy, fuch as mufing 
mien miflake for a reality, <Irterbury. 


4. Reprefentations in writing; fuch de- 
{criptions as force the image of the 
thing deferibed upon the mind. 


I with there may be in this pocin any inftance 

of good imagery. Dryden, 

Uma'Gtnaeve. adj. (imaginable, French, 

from imagine.) Poflible to be conceived. 

It is not imaginable that men will be brought 

to obey what they cannot chcem. South. 

"Men, funk into the greatell darknefs nagin- 
af), retain tome lenfe and awe of a Deity, 

Lillatfon. 

Ima’GinaNr. adj. (imaginant, French. ] 

Imagining ; forming ideas. 

We will enquire what the force of imagination 

is, either upon the body :maginant, or upon an- 

other body. Bacon. 


IMAGINARY. adj. [imaginaire, Fr. fram 
imagine.) Fancied; vilionary 3 exilting 
only in the imagination. 

Falle forrow's cye,: 
Which, for things true, wecps things imaginary. 
Shukjprare. 
Expectation whirls me round: 
Th* imaginary relith is fo fweet, 
That it enchants my fente. Shak/p-are 
Fortune is nothing clfe but a power wnayinury, 
to which the fucceffes of human actions and en- 
Gcaveurs were for their variety afciibed. 
Raletah'’s Wifery 
Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I futter, 
Ymaginary ills and fancied toitures ? ALi fon. 


IMAGINATION. n.f. [imaginatio, Latin; 
imagination, French ; from finagine. ] 

q. Fancy; the power of forming ideal 
pictures; the power of reprefenting 
things ablent to one’s felf or others. 

Imagination I underfland to be the reprefen~- 
tation of an individual thought. Imagination is 
of three kinds: joined with belief of that which 
is to come; joined with memory of that whici 
is paft; and of things pretent, or as if they were 
prefent: for I comprehend in this pagination 
fcigned and at pleature, as if one fhould imagine 
fuch a man to be in the veftments ofa pope, or to 
have wings. Bacon, 

Our fimple apprehenfion of corporal objects, 
if prefent, is fenfe; ifablent, imagination: when 
we would perceive a material object, our fancies 
prefent us with its idea, Granville, 

O whither fhall I run, or which way fly 
The fight of this fo horrid fpeétacle, 

Which erit my eyes beheld, and yer behuld! 
For dire imagination (till purfues me. Milton 

Where beams of warm jncgination play, 
The memory’s foft Agures melt away. Pope. 

2. Conception ; image in the mind; idea. 

Sometimes defpair darkens all her imagina- 
tions; fometimes the active pafon of love cliccis 
and cicars her invention. Sidney. 

Princes have but their titles for their gloricsy 
An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And, for unfelt imaginaeicns, 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. Shat/p 
Better I were diftract, 

So should my thoughts be fever'd from my gricfs; 

And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 

Tne knowledge of themiclves. Shak[peare. 

Eis amapinitions were often as jult as they 
were bold and trong. Dennis.: 
, Contrivance; fcheme. 

Thon haft feen all their vengeance, and all their 
imaginations againft me. Lamentations. 

4. Anunfolid or fanciful opinion. 

VoL. J. 


IMB 


We ara apt to think that fpaee, in itfelf, tis se- 
tually boundlefss to which iwagraation, the idea 
of fpace, ol itfelf, leads us, Locke. 

IMAGINATIVE. ag, (imaginatif, French; 
from imagine.)  Fantaltick; full of 
imagination, 

Witches are #muginatiuc, and believe oft times 
they do that which they do not. Paco, 

Lay fetters and reftraimts upon the iwaginative 


and fantattick part, becaute our fancy ts tually 


pleafed with the entertainment of thadows and 
gauds. 
To IMA’GINIE. v. a. (imagine, French; 
imaginor, Latin. J 
1, To fancy; to paint in the mind. 
Look what notes ang garments. he doth give 


thee, 
Bring them, I pray tree, with emagin’d fpecd. 
Shakfpeare, 
Prefcut fears 
Are Jefs than horrible imaginings. Shakfpeare. 


Wauat are our ideas of cternity and immenfity 
but the repeated additions of certain ideas of ima- 
gineil parts of duration and expantion, with the 
infinity of number, in which we can come to no 
end of addition ? Locke. 

2. To feheme; to contrive. 

They intended evil againit thee, they fnagined 

a milchicvous device. Pyalns, 
Ima’GINeR. n. f. [from imagine.] One 
who forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuch 
an one thould point in fuch a place of a garter 
that was held up; and fill he did it, by firit tel- 
ling the imaginer, and after bidding the actor 
think. Bacon. 


Inee'cine. adj. [imbecilis, Latin; inbe- 
cille, French.) Weak; feeble; want- 
ing ftrength of either mind or body. 

To ImbBe’ciLe. v. æ. [from the adjec- 
tive. This word 19 corruptly written 
embezzle.] To weaken a fiock or for- 
tune by clandcfline expences or unjuft 
appropriations, 

Princes muft in a fpecial manner be guardians 


of pupils and widows, not futfering their perfons 
to be oppreffed, or their Mates smtbeciled. Taylor. 


Impecriity. n. f. [imbecillite, French.) 
Weaknefs; feeblenefs of mind or body. 


A weak and imperfect rule argueth fmbecility 
and imperfefion. Hooker. 
No imheciuty of means can prejudice the truth 
of the promife of God herein. Hooker, 
We that are flrong muift bear the imbecility of 
the impotent, and not pleafe ourfelves. — Hooker. 
That way we are contented to prove, which, 
being the worfe in itfelf, is notwithitanding now, 
Ly reafon of common dmbectlityy the fitter and 
likelier to be Lrooked. Husker. 
Strength would be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude ton would itrike his father dead. 


Shak /{peare. i 


Imbecitity, for fex aud age, was fuch as they 
could not litt up a hand againfl them. 

King Charles. 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned bis 

primitive innocence, a ftrange pnbeci'ity immet- 

diately feized and laid hold of him. Wosd wart, 


To IMBIBE, v. a. [imbibo, Latin; im- 
biber, French. ] 
te To drink in; to draw in. 

A pot of afhes will receive more hot water 
than cold, forafmuch as the warm water rmbibeth 
moure of the falt. Brown. 

The torrent mercilets imbibes 
Commifions, perquifites, and brikes. Swift. 

Ellumin'd wre, 
The dewy-tkirted clouds inhibe the fun. 
Thomfon’s elution, 
2. Toadmit into the mind. 
Thote, tiar have fmbihed this error, have cx- 


tended the iuatlucnee of this belief to the whole 


daylor’s Rule uf lë ving holy, | 


4. To enclofe. 


IMB 


gofpel, which they will not allow to confsia any 
thing but promifes. Hamitond, 
It is not cafy for the mind to put off thofe con- 
fuled notions and prejudices it has imbibed from 
cuftom. Lecke.. 
Converfation with foreigners enlarges our 
minds, and fets them free from many prejudices 
we arc ready to imhtbe concerning theim, Marrs, 
3. To drench; to faturate; to fouk. 

This fenfe, though unufual, perhaps 
unexampled, is neceffary in Enylith, un- 
lefs the word imbue be adopted, which 
our writers feem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into 
ruft, which is an carth taftelefs and todthilvasle 
in water; and this carth, imbibed with more 
acid, becomes a metallick falt. Newton, 

Imat'ber. a. f. [from imbibe.] That 
which drinks or fucks. 

Salts are trong mmbibers of fulphurcous ftcams. 

atrluthnet, 

Imetprrion. n. fe [imbibition, Fr. from 

imlibe.} Vhe aét of tucking or drink- 
ing in. 

* Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture 
of water than of oil: the reafon is the cungruity 
of bodies, which makcth a perfecter imbibitien 
and incorporation. Bucon, 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without 
communication of fubftance, but in moifture not; 
and to all madefaction there is required an jmt- 
hibition, Bacon, 

A drop of oil, Ict fall upon a theet of white 
paper, that part of it, which, by the imbibition of 
the liquor, acquires a greater continuity and fomo 
tranfpaiency, will appear much darker than the 
re(t; many of the incident beams of light being 
now tran{mitted, that otheiwife would be ree 
flected. Boyle. 

To Imar'trer. v, a [from bitter. ] 
r. To make bitter. 


2. To deprive of pleafure; to make un- 
happy- 


Let them extinguifh their pafions which /m- 
Litter thcir lives, and deprive them of their fhare 
in the happinefs of the community. Addi fon. 

Is there any thing that move inbitters the cn- 
joymcats of this life than hame ? South, 


3. To exafperate. 
To ImBo'ny. v. a. [from body.] 
t. To condenfe to a body. 


2. To inveł with matter; to make cor- 
real. 
sts An opening cloud reveals 
An heav’nly form fabody’.t, and array’d 
With robes of light. Dryden, 
Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation 
be no trouble to immaterialized fpirits, yer is az 
more than pur imbedied fouls can bear wirhoue 
latitude. Ghomville’s Sccp fis. 


3. To bring together into one mafg or 


company ; to incorporate. 
f by vow am fo pnbodied yours, 
That the which\marries you mut mariy me. 
Shukfpeart. 
Never fince created, man 
Met fuch fmdeured force, as nam’d with thefe, 
Could merit more than that fmatl infantry. 
Warr'd on by cranes. Miston? Paradifa Lajt. 
Under their head inbody’d all in onc. Milton. 
Then Clatus come, who icd a num’ rous band 
Of troops imbadied, from the Sabine land. Dry 
Improper. 

In thofe trata we thall meet with the fame 
metal or mineral :wbodied in ftone, or lodged m 
coal, that elfewhere we found in marie. 

Frootward's Natural Hifferve 
To Inno'py. w. n. To unite into oge 
mals; to coalefce. 

The fuul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, "till fhe quite iofe 


The djvine property of her fist being, Milim. 


IMB 


The idea of white, which {now yielded yefter-{ ÎMBRICA’ TION. n. f. [imbrex, Latin.] 


dy, and another idea of white from another {now 
to-day, put together in your mind, imbody and 
run into one. Locke. 
Jo dirs ote. v. x. [from Lol] To 

exelluate; to effervefce; to move with 
violent agitation like hot liquor in a 
caldrcn. Not in ufe. 

With whofe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight janhorling in hig haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces, and ’gan {oon unbrace 
His grafping hold. Fairy Queen. 


To Imso’L DEN. v. a. [from dofd.] To 


raife to confidence ; to encourage, 
Tis neceflary he thould dic: 
Nothing tnbaldens fin fo much as mercy. Shat/p 
Ithmk myfelf in better plight for a lender 
thun you are, the which hath fomething s:- 
boldeatd me to this unfeatuned intrufion, Shak/p. 
I was the more sabolicncd, becaufe I found I 
> kad a fuul congenial to his. Dryden. 
Nor flight was lecit, nor hopes to force his 
Way ; 

Drbe hod by defpair, he ftood at bay. Dryden, 
Their virtues and fuperior genius fbeldenedt 
them, in great exigencies of {tate, to attempt the 
fervice of their prince and country out of the 
common forms. Swift, 


Tə Imto'som. v. a. [from bofom.] 

1.. Tohold on the bofom ; to cover fond- 
ly with the folds of one’s garment ; to 
hide under any cover, 

The Father infinite, 
By whom. in blifs imbofom’d tat the Son. Milton. 
Villages imbcfom'd foft in trees, 
And fpiry towns by furging columns mark'd. 
Thom/fon 


2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. 
But glad detire, his late sbojon'’d gueit, 
Yet-but a babe, with milk of ought he nurit. 
Sidney. 
Who glad t’ inbofun his affection vile, 
Did all the might, more plainly to appear. 
Fairy Queen, 
Jo Imno'unn. v. a. [from dound.] To 
enclufe ; to thut in. 
That {weet breath, 
Which was imbounded in this beauteous clay. 
Shak{peare. 
To Imno'w. v. a. [from bou.} To 
arcir; to vault. 
Prinee Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 
Todcwel with gold and gorgeous ornament. 
Fairy Queen, 
Ta:bows.t windows be pretty retiring places for 
oonfereuce: they keep both the wind and fun 
off. Bacon, 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the fudious cloiftcr’s pale, 
And love the nigh imbowed roof, 


With antick pillar maffy proof. Milton, 


To lm3o’were. v. c. [from lower.] To 
cover with a bower; to fhelter with 
tices. 

And ftooping thence to Ham's imbowering 
walks, 
In fpotlefs peace retired. _Thomfon 

Imso went. a. f. [from iméow. ] Arch; 
vault. 

The roof ail open, not fo much as any imbow- 
merit near any of the walls lett. 

Jo IMBRA‘NGLE. V. a. 
A iow word. 

W ith fubtle cobweb cheats 
Tisey’re catch'’d in knotted law, like nets ; 
Jo which, when once they are smbrang’scd, 
Tresuorc they fur, the morc they ’re tangled. 
Hulibras, 
Yuisricarteve adj. [trom imbrex, Lat.) 
Indeated with concavities; bent and 
hollowed like a roof or guiter-tils. 


Bacon, 
To entangle, 


adorned with neat imbrications, and many other 


To [MBRO'WN. V. a. 


The open field, and where the unpierc’d hace 


To Impru’s. v. a. [from in and brue. | 
1. Lo fleep; to foak ; to wet much or 


2. To pour; toemit moifture. Obtolete. 


To Imanu’Te. v. a. [from brute.) To 


To IMBRU TEs. VU. fe 


To lusu'r. v. a. [imbuo, Lain, This 


IMB IMM D 


Where the mineral matter is great, fo as to 
take the eye, the body appears imbucd and tinc- 
tured with the colour. Wootward. 


To Impu'Rse. v. a. Cbourfe, Fr.) To 
{tock with money. This fhouid be em- 
buife, from embourfer, French. 

Imitasiiity. a. f. [imitaélitas, Latin. ] 
The quality of being imitable.- 

According to the multitarioufnefs of this pni- 
tability, fo are the pofibilitics of being. Norris. 


I'MITABLE, adj. (tmitabilis, Lat. imitable, 


Concave indenture. 
All is guarded with a well-made tegument, 


Derham. 
[from brown. | 
To make brown; to darken; to ob- 
{cure ; to cloud. 
Where the morning fun firt warmly (mote 


fincries. 


Imbrown’d the noontide bow'rs. Mitton. 
The foot grows black that was with dirt zm- 


dpe French. ] 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence oun 1. Worthy to be imitated ; deferving 6 
Another age fhall fee the golden car e be copied. 
Imhrozon the tope, and nod on the parterre. How could the moft bafe men, and feparate 
Pope. from all jmitable qualities, aytan to honour but 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly by an obfervant flavith courfe ? Raicigh. 


As aftsof parament are not regarded by molt 
imitabic writcrs, I account the relation of them 
improper for hiltory. Hayward, 

2. Poflibie to be imitated; within reach 
of imitation. 

The characters of men placed in lower ftations 
of life, are mere uleful, as being imitable by 
grezter numbe diticrhury, 

To IMITATE. v. a. [imitor, Latin ; imiter, 
French. } 
I. To copy; to endeavour to refemble. 

We iuitate and practife to make {witter mo- 


ftands. Pope. 


long. This deems indifferent’y written 
with zm or em. I have fuftained both 
modes of writing. 
Thou mad’ft many hearts to bleed 
Of migoty vidtors, with wide wuunds embru'd, 
And by tay cruel darts to thee fuodu'd. Spenfer. 
Tiere ftreams a ipring of biocd to fait 

From thofe deep wounds, as all embru'd the facc 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Ci il War 


The mercilefs Turks, embrued with the chrif- tions than bea of your mufkets. E oag: 
tian blood, were weary of flaughter, and began D sy lip and imitate a god. Cowley. 
greedily to feck after the fpoil. Axe"les’ Hiiory. 1 would carels fome flableman of note, 3 

At me,as ata mark, his bow he drew, And iaitaze his language and his coat. 
Whofe arrows in my blooa thcir wings fabrur. Man of Tafe, 


2. Tocounterfeit. 

Tiis hand appear’d a fhining fword to wield, 

And that fuftain’d an imirated hield. Dryden. 
3. To purfue the courfe of a compofition, 
fo as to ufe paralic] images and examples. 

Fur hame! what, čitate an ode! Gay. 

IMITATION. n. f. [imitatio, Latins imi- 
tation, French. | 

1. The act of copying; attempt to re= 
femble. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us 
pleafure, a lively imitation of it, either in poetry 
or painting, muft produce a much greater; for 
both thefe arts are not only true smitarions of nae 
turc, but ef the beft nature. Dryden. 


3. A method of tranflating loofer than 
paraphrafe, in which modern examples 
and illu{trations are ufed for ancient, or 
domettick for foreign. 

In the way of imitation, the tranflator not 
only varies from the words and fenfc, but for- 
fakes them as he fces occafton; and, taking 
only fome general hints from the original, runs 
Givifion on the ground-work. Drydin. 

I'mitative. adj. [imitativus, Latin.) 

1. Inclined to copy : as, man isan gmisalive 
being. 

2. Aiming at refemblance: as, painting 
is an rmifative art. 

3, Formed after fome original. 

This temple, lefs in form, with cqual grace, 
Was imitative of the ipg in Thiace. Dryden. 

Imira tor. n.f. [ Latin; imitateur, Fr.) 
One that cepies another; one that ene 
deavours to refemble another. 


Imiraters are but a fervile kind of cattle, fays 
the pout. Dryden. 
Imma'curate. adi. fimmaculatus, Lat. 
immaculé, Trench. | 
t. Spotlefs; pure; undefiled. 


Suadys. 
Lucius pities the offenders, 
That would emb:ue their hands in Cato’s blood. 
dadi fon 
Lo! thefe hands in murder are imbru’d, 
Thofe trembling feet by jultice are purfu'd. Prisr. 
There, where two ways in equal parts divide, ) 
The dircful monfter from afar defery"d ¢ 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; J 
Whole panting vitals, warm with life, the draws, 
And in thew hearts erbrues her crucl claws. Pope. 
His virgin (word /Egyfthus’ veins imbru'd; 
The murd'rer fell, and blood aton’d fur blood, 
Pope. 
A good man chufes rather to pafs bv a ver- 
bal injury than ¢mdrve his hands in binod. 


Clariffa. 


Some bathed kiffes, and did oft emdr: 
The fugar'd liquor through his mciting | 


Fairy Queen, 


degrade to brutality. 

I, who er ft contended 
With gods to ft the higheft, ar: now conftrain’d 
Into a bheat; and mix with besiai Nime, 
This effence te incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
To ünk down to 


brutality. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutcs, till the quite lofe 


The divine property of her frt being. Milton. 


word, which feems wanting in our lan- 
guage, has been propofed by feveral 
writers, but not yet adopted by the ref. 
Imbu, French, the participial adj. 1S 
only ufed.} “Fo tincture deep ; to im- 
bibe or foak with any liquor or die. 

I would render ‘his treatite intelligible to 
every rational man, however little verted m 
(cholaftick feszning ; among whom L expect It 
will have a fairer palage, than among thofe that 
are deeply :mburd with other principles. Digty. 

Clothes which have once been thoroughly m- 
Lued with black, cannot well afterwards be dyed 


blamelefs, was to teach the gotpel of Chritt. 
into lighter colours Boyle. 


Ta keep this commandment immaculate and ` 


Hostere 
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of 
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í 
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His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His luve fincere, his thoughts smmaculute, Srakf. 

The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like 
and ¢nmaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. ` Bacon. 

Were but my foul as pure 
From other guilts as that, Heav’n did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham's Sophy, 
2. Pure; limpid. 

Thou clear, iamaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whence this ftream, through muddy paffives, 
Hath had his current and defil'd himfelf, Siak/p, 


To IMMA'NACLE. v. a. [from manacle.] 
To fetter ; to confine. 

Thou can’tl not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft smmanael’d, Milion, 

Imma’Ne. adj. (immanis, Latin.] Vaf; 
prodigioufly great. 

IMMANENT. adj. [immanent, French; in 
and manco, Latin.) Intrinfick; in- 
herent ; internal. 

Judging the infinite effence by our narrow 
felves, we afcribe intelleétions, volitions, and 
{uch like manent actions, to that nature which 
hath nothing in common with us. Glanville, 

What he wills and intends once, he willed and 
intended from all cternity ; it being grofsly con- 
trary to the very firt notions we have of the 
infinite perfeQtions of the Divine Nature to itate 
or fuppofe any new inmanent a& in God. South. 


ImMa‘nirest, adj. [in and manifef,] 
Not manifeft; not plain. Not in ufe. 
A time not much unlike that which was before 
time, fnmnamfe/i and unknown. Brown, 
Iumma’Nity. n. /.- (immanitas, Latin. ] 
Barbarity ; favagenels. 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That tuch éwmanity and bloody ftrife 
Should reign among profteffors of one faith. Shak/p. 


ImMARCE SSIBLE. adj. [in and marcefco, 
Latin.] Unfading. Did. 
ImMA'RTIAL. adj. [in and martial.) Not 


warlike. 
My pow’rs are unfit, 
Myfelf immartial. Chapman's Odyffcy. 
To Imma’sx. v. a. [in and mafk.] To 


cover ; to difyuife, 
I have cales ot buckram for the nonce, to 
immafk our noted outward garments. Shak/pearc. 


ImMate’Riav. adj. (immateriel, French; 
in and materia, Latin. ] 
1. Incorporeal ;  ditlinct from 


void of matter. 

Angels are fpirits inmaterial and intellectual, 
the glorious inhabitants of thofe facred palaces, 
where there is nothing but lightand immortality; 
no fhadow of matter for tears, difcontentmenis, 
griets, and uncomfortable paflions to work upon ; 
but all joy, tranqu lity, and peace, even for ever 
and ever, do dwell. Hocker. 

As thea the foul a fubft2nce hath aione, 
Befides the body, in which fixe is confin’d; 

So hatu flic not a body of her own, 

But isa (piut, and immaterial mind. Davies. 

Thole wnmaterial fclicitices we expect, fuggen 
the neceffity of preparing our appetites, withou” 
which heaven can be no ineaven to us, 

- Decay of Picty. 

No man that owns the exiflence of an infinite 
fpirit can doubt of the poihibility of a Gaite fpirit ; 
that is, fuch a thing as is immaterial, and docs 
not contain any principle of corruption, Tilo. 

2. Unimportant; without weight ; imper- 
tinent; without relation. This fenfe 
has crept into the converfation and wri- 
tings of barbarians; but ought to be 
utterly rejected. 

Immateria'tity.n.f. [from immaterial. } 
Incorporeity ; diftinétnefs from body or 
matter. 


matter}; 
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When we know cogitation is the prime attri- 
bute of a fpirit, we infer its /mmateriality, and 
thence its immortality. Watts. 

IMMATERIALLY. adv. [from immaterial. | 
Jn a manner not depending upon matter. 

The vifible fpecies of things Arike not our 
fenfes émmaterially; but ftreaming in corporal 
rays docarry with them the qualities of the object 
from whence they flow, and the medium through 
which they pafs. Brown's Vulgar Evreurs, 

IMMATERIALIZED. adj. [from in and 
materia, Latin.) Diftinét froin matter; 
incorporcal. 

Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation 
be no trouble to bamaterialized {piritsy yet is. it 
more than our embodied fouls can bear without 
latitude. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

IMMATERIALNESS. n. f. [trom immate- 
rial.) Ditinctnefs from matter. 

IMMATE’RIATE. adj. [in and materia, 
Latin.) Not confifting of matter; in- 
corporeal ; wanting body. 

It isa virtue which may be called incorporcal 
and dmmateriate, whereof there be in nature but 
few. Bacon. 

After a long enquiry of things immerfe in 
matter, I interpofe tome objeét which is immatc- 
riale, or \cfs materiate; fuch as this of founds. 

Bacon, 


IMMATU'RE. adj. [immaturus, Lat. ] 
1. Not ripe. 
2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulnefs or 
completion. 
The land enterprize of Panama was an ill 
meafured and immature counfel, grounded upon 
a falfe account, that the patages were no better 
fortihed than Drake had Icft them. Bacon, 
This is your time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate : 
Let now your /mmature diffenfion ccafe, 
Sit quiet. : Dryden, 
3. Hafty; early ; come to pafs before the 
natural time, 
We are pleafed, and call not that death imma- 
ture, if aman lives ’till feventy. Laylor, 
Immaru’Rety. adv. [from immature. | 
Too foon; too early; before ripenels 
or completion. 


ImMATU RENESS. Q 7./. [from immature. ] 
Immatu’rity. $ Unripenefs; incom- 
pletenefs; a flate fhort of completion. 

I might reafonably expect a pardon from the 
ingenious for faults committed in an immaturity 
of age and judgment. Glanville. 


IMMEABI'LITY. n. f. [immeabilis, Latin. ] 
Want of power to pafs. So it is ufed 
in the example; but it is rather, inca- 
pability of affording paflage. 

From this phlegm proceed white cold tumours, 
vifcidity, and confequently imeadbility of the 
juices. Arbuthnet. 

Immea'suR ABLE. adj. [in and mea/ure. | 
Immenfe; not to be meafured ; indefi- 
nitely extentive. 

Churches rearcd up to an height fameaiuralle, 
and aduimed with far more beauty in their reflora- 
tion than their founders before had given them. 

Hocker, 
From the fhore 
They view'd the vaft fmmcafurable aby(s, 
Outrageous as a fea, dark, wafteful, wild. 
Nation, 

Lameafurasle Nrength they might behold 

In me, of witdom nothing more than mean. 
Maritor. 

What a glorious fhow are thofe beings erter- 
tained with, that can fee fuch tremendous eb- 
jets wandering through thofe dzmrafurad'e depths 
of ether! fddifen’s Guaraan, 

Nor friends are there, nor veTcls tu convey, 
Nor oats to cut th’ immeafo alie way. Pepe. 


IMM 


Immea’surar.y. adv. [from immeafura- 
ble.) Ammenfely ; beyond all meafure. 
The Spaniards smmecsurably bewail their ccad. 
Sper ele 
There yc flail be fed, and fAll’d 

Immeafurably ; all things fail be your prey. 
Miler, 
ImMMECHA/NICAL. adj, [in and mechanical. | 
Not according to the laws of mechanicks. 

We have nothing tu do to flow any thing that 
is immechanical, or nut according to tac cllalhfhed 
laws of nature. CAzy 

Nothing willclear a head pofle fled with imme- 
chanical notions. Mead. 

Imme'piacy. 2. fe [from immediate. } 
Perfonal greatnefs; power of acting 
without dependance. This is a harin 
word, and fenfe peculiar, I believe, to 
Shak/peare. 

He led our pow’rs, 
Borc the commitfion of my place and perfon, 
The which immediacy may well tand ujry 
And call itfelf your brother. King Lear. 

ĪMME'DIATE. adj. [immediat, French ; 
in and medius, Latin J 

t. Being in fuch a flate with refpeQt to 
fomething elfe as that there is nothing 
between them; proximate; with no- 
thing intervening. 

Moles mentions the immediate caufes of the 
deluge, the rains and the waters; and Sr. Peter 
mentions the more remote and fundamental 
caufes, that conftinition of the heavens, Exract. 

2. Not aéting by fecond caufes. 

Ie is much to be alcribed to the samed ate will 
of God, who giveth and ta&cth away beauty at 
his pleafure. -tbbc?. 

3. Inflant; prefent with regard to time. 
Pricr, therefore fhould not have writtea 
more immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my reticf 
Mutt not be toft and turn’d to me in words, 
But find fupply imediate. Sarkipeare, 

Death denoune’d that dav, 
Which he profumes already vain, and void, 
Becaufe not yet inflicted, as he fear’d 
By fome same iists Nroke. 

But fhe, howe’er of vict’ry fure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delay’d; 
And arm'd with more immediate pow’ ry 
Calls crucl filence to her aid. Pris-. 

IMMEDIATELY. adv, [from inmediate. | 

1. Without the intervention of any other 
caufe or event. 

Gad’s acceptance of it, either fmpne diately by 
himfelf, or mediately by the hands of the bithup, 

~ is that which vcats the whole property of a thing 
in God. Scurh. 

2. Inftantly; at the tune prefent; with- 
out delay. 

Her father hath commanded her ta flip 
Away wiin Slender, and with ium at Eaton 
Immediately to marys Shukfpea 2. 

[MME DIATENESS. n. f. [from immediate. } 

1, Prefence with regard to time. 

2. Exemption trom ircond or intervening 
caufes.“ 

ĪMMEDICARLE. ad), [i:nmedicatilis, Lat.] 
Not to be healed ; incurable. 

My griets ferment and rage, 
Nor lefs than wounds oamedicalhic, 
Rankle and fetter, and gangrenc 
Yo black mortification. Milions Agon fhe, 

ĪMME'MORABLE., adj. [inmnicmoracilis, 

Latin.] Not worth remensbering, 


os 
Miss, 


IMMeMo’RIAL. adj. Ciinmemerial, Trenck’ 
in and memari, Latin.) Pait time of 
memory; fo ancient that tue beginaing 
cannot be traced. p 
6¥ 2 
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All the laws of this kingdom have fome me- 
morials in writing, yet all nave not their original 
in writing ; for fume obtained their force by im- 
me mortal ufage or cuftom. Hale. 

By a long immemorial pra&tice, and prefeription 
of an aged thorough-paced hypocrily, they come 
to belicve that for a reality, which, at frit prac- 
tice of it, they themfelves knew to be a cheat, 

South. 

IMME'NSE. adj. [immen/e, French ; im- 

nenfus, Latin.) Unlimited ; unbounded; 
infinite. 

O goodnefs infinite! goodnefs immenfe ! 

That all this good of evil hall produce! Af:/ton. 

As infinite duration hath no relation unto mo- 
tion and time, fo infinite or immenfe effence hath 
no relation unto body; but isa thing diftiné from 
all corporcal magnitude, which we mean when 
we fpeak of immenfity, and of God as of an 
immenfe ocing. Grew. 

ImMe'NsELy. adv. [from immenfe.] In- 
finitely ; without meafure. 


We thall find that the void fpace of our fy tem” 


is smmenfely bigger than all its corporcal mats. 
Bentley. 

Imme'nsity. 2. fa [immenfite, French.] 
Unbounded greatnefs; infnity. 

By the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, 
as often as we will, any idea of fpace, we get 
the idea of immenfity. Locke. 

He that will coniider the iwnenftty of this fa- 
brick, and the great variety that is to be found in 
this inconfiderable part of it which he has to do 
with, may think that in other manfions of it 
there may be other and dittcrentintclligent beings. 

Locke, 
All thefe illuftrious worlds, 
And millions which the glafs can ne’er defcry, 
Loft in the wilds of vaf immenfty, 
Are luns, are centers, Bluckmere’s Creation. 

ImMeENsuRABI'LITY. a. f. [from immen- 
Jerable.])  Impofhibitity to be meafured. 

IMMENSURABLE. aaj. [in and menfura- 
lilis, Latin.] Not to be meafured. 

To IMME'RGE., v. a. [iminergo, Latin. ] 
To put under water. 

IMME'RIT. n. f. (immerito, Latin.] Want 
of worth; want of defert. This is a 
better word than demerit, which is now 
ufed in its itead. 

Woacn I receive your lines, and find there ex- 
preffions of a paion, reafon and my ewn zamerit 
tell me it mutt not be for me. Suckling. 

To Immue'rsz. v. a. [immerfus, Latin. ] 

1. To put under water. 

2. To fink or cover deep. 

He ftuod 
More than a mile jvyners’d within the wood; 
At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They obferved that they were mamerfed in their 
rocks, quarries. and mines, tn the fime manner 
as they are at this day found in all known parts 
of the’ world. Woodward. 

3. T'o keep in a ftate of intelletual de- 
preMion. 

Ft is a mejanchciy rection, that our country, 
which, in times of popery, was called the nation 
of faints, ye? now have lefs appearance of 
rcligion in it than any other neighboring ftate 
er Kingdom; whether they he fuch as continue 
Nul camerfed in the errors of the ehureh of 
Rome, or fuch as are recovered out of them. 

atddijen's Freekelter. 

We are prone to engage owtclves with the 
Lufiaefs, the plealures, and tue amufemcats of 
this world: we give ouriclves up too greedily to 
the purfuic, aud seuaerfe curfelves too deeply in 
the en!uyments of them. ttterbury. 

It is impoibie tonave a lively hope in another 
htc, and yet Le deepiy immer fel urtac enjoyments 
of this. attt bury. 

Tatme’ner. ay. [immerfus, Lat.] Buried; 


covered ; funk deep. 
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After long inquiry of things immer/e ia matter, 
I interpule fume object which is immateriate, or 
lefs materiate; fuch as this of founds, that the 
intellect may become not partial. Bacon. 

IMMERSION. n.f. [immerfio, Latin; im- 
merfiony French.) 

1. The act of putting any body into a 
fluid below the furface. 

Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, 
when he was a child, in the river Styx, which 
made him invulnerable all over, excepting that 
part which the mother held in her hand during 
this fmmerfion, Addifn's Guardian, 

2. The ftate of finking below the furface 
of a fluid. 


3. The ftate of being ovewhelmed or loft 
in any refpect. 

Many perlons, who, through the heat of their 
lufts and paffions, through the contagion of ill 
example, or too dcep an immer fon in the atfairs 
of life, fwerve from the rules of their holy faith; 
yet would, upon extraordinary warning, be 
brought to comply with them. -deter bury. 

[MMETHO'DICAL. ad’. (in and methodical. ] 
Confufed; being without regularity ; 
being without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an sm- 
methodical author to the hunting of a duck : when 
you have him fullin your fight, he gives you the 
flip, and becomes invifible. Aitdi fan. 

IMMETHO'DICALLY, acy, [from immetho- 
dical.| Without method ; without order. 


I/MMINENCE. n, f. [from fmminent.] Any 
ill impending ; immediate or near dan- 
eb ae Otenialc. 
I do not fpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all :nuninence, that gods and min 
Addrefs their dangers in. Shuk/peare. 


VMMINENT. adj. [imminent, French ; 
imminens, Latin.) Impending; at hand; 
threatening. ‘Always in an ill fenfe. 

What dangers at any time are pment, what 
evils hang over our heads, God doti know, and 
not we, Hooker. 

Three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death. 
Shrk/peare. 

Thefe fhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils bnmèrent ; and on ler knee 
iath begg’d, that I will flay at home to-day. 

Shak [peare. 
To them preach’d 
Converfion and repentance, as to fouls 
In prifon, uuder judgments imminent. Milten. 

Men could not fail without swninent danger 
and inconveniencies. Pope. 

To ĪMMINGLE. v. a. ‘[in and mingle. ] 
To mingle; to mix; to unite. 

Some of us, like thec, through ftormy life 
Toil’d, tempett-bearen, cre we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

Where purity and peace iwmingle charms. 
Thomfon. 

Imuinu tion. n. f [from  imminuo, 
Latin.) Diminution; decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are asexaftly uniform as the 
carth’s are, which could not be, were there any 
place fur chance, and did not a Providence con- 
tinualiy overfee and fecure them from all altera- 
thon OF /Atnution, Ruy on the Creation. 


IMMISCIBT'LITY. 2 fe [from immifibie. | 
Incapacity of being mingled. 

Iumuscipce. adj. [tn and mifcible.] Not 
capable of being mingled. Clariffa. 

Imou'sston. a. f. [aanifio, Latin, } The 
at of fending in; contrary to emifMion. 

To Immui't. wv. a. [tenmitio, Latin.) To 
fend in. 

To ipo v. a [i2 and mix.) To min- 
mlet 


IMM. 


Samfon, with thefe immixt, inevitably 
Pull'd down the fame deftruétion on himfelf. 
Milton, 
IMMIXABLE. adj. [in and mix,] Impof- 
üble to be mingled. 
Fill a glafs fphere with fuch liquors as may be 
clear, of the fame colour, and immixab/e. 
Wilkins. 
IMMOBILITY. n. f. [immobilité, French ; 
from immobilis, Latin. ] Unmoveablenefs; 
want of motion; refiftance to motion. 
The courfe of fluids through the vafcular folids 
muft in time harden the fibres, und abolifh many 
of the canals; from whence drinefs, weaknefs, 
immobility, and debility of the vital force. 
Arbuthrot on Aliments, 


IMMO'DERATE, aay. [immodere, Fr. 
immoderatus, Lat.] Exceffive; exceed- 
ing the due mean. 

One means, very effectual for the prefervation 
of health, is a quiet and chearful mind, not 
afflicted with violent paffions, or diftracted with 
immoderate cares. Ray on the Creation, 

[MMO DERATELY. adv.[ from immoderate. } 
In an exceffive degree. 

Immoaderately the weeps for Tybalt’s death. 

Shakfpeare. 

The heat weakened more and more the arch of 
the earth, fucking out the moi€urc that was the 
cement of its paits, drying it smmoderate/y, and 
chapping it. Burnet’s Theory. 

ImMODERA TION. n. f. (immoderation, 
French; from immoderate.) Want of 
moderation; excefs. 

Immo’pest. adi. [immodefle, French; in 
and mode/?. ] 

© ; : A 

1. Wanting fhame; wanting delicacy or 
chaittity. 

She railed at herfclf, that fhe fhould be fo im- 
mole to write to one that the knew would flout 
her. Shak {peare, 

2. Unchafte; impure. 

TInmodeft deeds you hinder to be wrought ; 

But we profciibe the lesit immodefl thought. 

Dryden, 

3. Obfcene. 

’Tis needtul that the mo& imnnacf word 
Be loog’d upon and learn'd; which once attain’d, 
Comes to no farther ufe 
But to be Known and hated, Stakfpeare, 

Lumodefi words adnut of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of fenfe.  Rafron. 
4. Unreafonable ; exorbitant; arrogant. 
lumo'Destry. n. fe [immodcflie, French 3 

from immodef.] Want of modetty; 

indecency. 

It was a piece of immotefy. Pepe. 


To 'IMMOLATE. v. a. [immolo, Let. 
immoler, Fre | 
t. To facrifice; to killin facrifice. 

Thele courtiers of applaufe being oftentimes 
reduced to live in want, thefe cottly trifles fo en- 
gioffing all that they can fpare, that they fre- 
quently enough are forced to immolate their oven 
defires to their vanity. Boyle. 

2. To offer in facrifice. 
Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wines 
Secred to Neptune, and the paw'rs divine. Pope. 
IMMOLA TION, n.f. [immolation, French 3 
from immolate.) 
te The act of facificing. 

Inthe picture of the smolation of Ifaac, oF 
Abraham fucrificing his fon, Ifaac is-de(cribed as 
a little boy. Brown. 

2. A facrifice offered. 

We make mere barbarous fmmoletions than the 

molt favage heathens, Decay of Piety. 

ImMMo'MENT. adj. [inand moment.) Trifling 5. 
of ve ur portance or value. A barbarous 
Torde 
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_ Í fome lady-trifles have referv'd, 

Ummoment toys, things of fuch dignit 

AS we greci modern friends withal. Shak/peare. 
Immo’RaL. adj. [in and moral, 
1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural 


religion: as, a flatterer of vice is an 
inmoral man. 


2. Contrary to honcfly; difhonei: as, 
defertion of a calumniated friend is an 
immoral a€tion, 

Immoara'tity. n. fe [from immoral.) 
Difhonetty; want of virtue; contraricty 
to virtue. 

Such incn are put into the commiffion of the 
peace who cncouraye the grofe smmorulitics, to 
whom all the bawds of the ward pay contribution. 

Swift. 

IMMO'RTAL. adj. (immortalis, Latin. ] 

1. Exempt fiom death ; being never to 
die. 

To the king cternal, rn:ortal, invifible, the 
only wifc God, be glory for cver. 1 Tin. 

Her body flecps in Capuiet’s monument, 
And her inmortal part with angels lives, Shak/p. 

There was an option in grofs, that the foul: 
was immortal. Abbot. 

The Paphian queen, 
With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th’ immortals breed, 
Taught by her wound that goddefles may bleed. 
Waller. 

2. Never-ending; perpetual. 

Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me. Shakfpeare. 

Immorta‘Lity. 2. f. (immortalité, Yr. 
from immortal, | 


1. Exemption trom death; lifenevertoend. 
This corruptible fhall put on incorruption, and 
this mortal, fmnsrtaiity. I Corinthians. 
Quaff immortality, and joy. Milton. 
He th’ iwmer?ulity of fouls proclaim’d, 
Whom th’ oracle of men the wifeit nam’d. 
Denham. 
His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, 
unlefs it be deftroyed ; which is impoffible, from 
the immutability of God, and the nature of his 
inimortacity. Cheyne. 
Wien we know cogitation is the prime attri- 
bute of a fpirit, we inter its rmmateriality, and 
thence its smmortality. Mates, 


2. Exemption from oblivion. 


To IMMO'RTALIZE. v. a. (immortarifer, 
French; from immortal. } 
1, To make immortal; to perpetuate; to 
exempt from death. 
Fo: mortal things defirc their like to breed, 
That fo they may ther kind ærortalize. Davics. 
2. Yo exempt from oblivion. 
Drive them from.Orleans, and be dmmmortalia'd. 
4 Shakfpeare. 
Js Immo’rTarize. v. r. To become 
immortal. This word is, I think, pecu- 
liar to Pope. 
Fix the year precifey 
When Britifh bards begin t' fvimorsalize. 
Inmortarry. adu. [from zmmortal.) 
With exemption from death; without 
end. 


Pope. 


There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown vermortally, 
Long guard it yours! Shatfocare’s Henry 1v. 
What pity tus that he cannot wallow immor tally 
in his fenfual pleafures ! Bentley. 
ImMo’vABLE. ailja- [in and moveable. } 
T. Not to be forced from its place. 
We fhall not guc(tion his reraoving the earth, 
when he finds an imacvatle bate to place bis en- 
gine upon. Bicwn. 


2. Not liable to be carried away; real in! 


law. 
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When an executor meddles with the imnonable 
chate, before he has fcized on the moveable 
goods, it may be then appealed from the execu- 
tion of fentcnce. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. Unhhaken; unaffeted. 

How much happicr is he, who, centering on 
himfelf, remains immotable, and {miles at the 
madnefs of the dance about him ! Dryden, 


Immo'vasty, adv. [from dnmovable,] In 


a ftate not to be fhaken. 
Immovat/y Grm to their duty, when they could 
have no profpeét of reward. Atterbury. 


Immu'NiTY. u. f. [tmmunite, French; 
immunitas, Latin. ] 


t. Difcharge from any obligation. 

OFf things harmlets whatfoever there is, which 
the whole church doth obferve, to argue for any 
man’s imunity from obferving the fame, it were 
a point of molt infolent madnefs. diooker, 

2. Privilege; exemption from onerous 
duties. 

Granting great immunities to the commons, they 
prevailed fo far as to caufe Palladius to be pro- 
claimed fucceffur. Sidney. 

Simon fent to Demetrius, to the end he fhould 
give the land an /mmuanity, becauile all that 
Tryphon did was to fpail. 1 Maccabees. 

The laity invidioufly aggravate the rights and 
immuntics of the clergy. Sprat’s Sermons. 

3. Freedom. 

Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal 
condition of Irclind, conceiving only in that 
land an immunity from venomous Creatures. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

But this anncex’d condition of the crown, 

Immunity from errors, you difown. Dryden. 


To IMMU'RE. v. @ [in and murus, Lat. 
emurer, old French, fo that it might be 
written emmure.|] To enclofe within 
walls; to confine; to fhut up; to im- 
prifon. 

Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender babes, 
Whon envy hath fonur’d within your walls! 
Shakfprure. 
One of thefe three contains her heav’nly piéture ; 
And fhall I think in filver the ’s immur d! 
Shakfpeare. 
At the firft defcent on fhore he was not Hamured 
with a woodcn velel, but he did countenance the 
landing in his long-boat. HW ottan, 
Lyfimachus nmur'd it with a wall. Sandys, 
Though a foul foolith prifon her snure 
Onearth, fhe, when efcap’d, is wile and pure. 
Denham, 

Imomu’re. n. f. [from the verb.) A wall; 
an enclofure, as in Shak/peare, but per- 
haps no where elfe. 

Their vow is made 
To ranfack Troy; within whofe trong fmmures 
The ravith’d Helen, Menclaus’ queen, 
With wanton Paris fleeps. Shak fpeare, 


Ismu'stcav. adj. [in and mufical.] In- 
harmonious; wanting proportion of 
found. 

All founds are either mufical, which are evcr 
equal, or @amufical, which are ever unequal, as 
the voice infpcaking, and whifperings. Bacon, 

We confider the #amufical note of all fwans we 
ever beheld or heard of. Brown, 

I MMUTABI'LITY. 3, f. [immutadilitas, Lat. 
immutabilité, Fr. from immutable.) Ex- 
emption from change; invariablenefs; 
unchangea Slenels. 

The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by 
working after one and the fame maner. Honker. 

itis cxiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, 


unlefs it be deftroyed; which is impoffible, 
from the jmautabsity af Gud. Cheyne. 


IMMUTABLE. adj. fimmutabilis, Lat.) 
Uuchangeable; invariable ; unalterable. 


IMP 


By two immutable tnings, in which it was im- 
pofible fur Gud to lyc, we have a flrong confu- 
Jation. Hebrews. 

Thy threat'nings, Lord, as thinc, thoumay’it 

revoke; 
But if immutable and fix’d they ftand, 

Continue Rill thyfclf to give the ftroke, 

And let not forcign fues opprefs thy land. Dryd. 
ImmuTABLy. adv, [from immutable. | 


U nalterably ; invariably ; unchangeably. 
His love is like his cflence, smmutably cternal. 
Boyle. 
Imp. n. f. [imp, Well, a fhoot, a {prout, 
a fprig. | 
1. A fon; the offspring ; progeny. 
That noble xp your fon. 
Lord Cromwe!l to King Henry, 
And thou, moft dreadful irp of a 
Pair Venus’ fon. Fairy Queen, 
The tender :mp was weaned from the teat. 
bur fax. 
A lad of lic, an imp of fame. Shakfpeare. 
2. A fubaltern devil; a puny devil. la 
this fenfe itis ftill retained. 
Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of 
Satan. Hocker. 
The ferpent after long debate, irrefolute 
Ort thoughts revelv’d, his final fentence chofe, 
Fit veffel, fitte sop of fraud, in whom 
Toentcr, and his dark fuggeflions hide 
From fharpeft fight. Milton’s Parad. Lof. 
As foon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on carth turns d lin hell; 
And, lo! his minifters of fate, 
Trasform’dto :mps, his levec wair. Swift. 
To Imp. v.a. [impio, toengraff, Welih. } 
To lengthen or enlarge with any thing 
adicititions. It is originally a term 
ufed by falconers, who repair a hawk’s 


wing with adfcititious feathers. 
If then we fhall fake off our Mlavith yoke, 
Imp out our drooping country’s broken wings, 
Shakfpeare, 


New rebcllions raife 
Their hydra heads, and the falte north difplays 
Her broken league to ¿mp her {cipent wings. 
Ailton, 

Help, ye tart fatyrifts, to imp my rage 
With all the fcorpions that fhould whip this age. 

ldesviland, 

With cord and canvafs from rich Hambuigh 

fent, 

His navy’s molted wings he òxzps once more. 

Drydin, 
New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firit, and fhort of thighs; 

?Tillfhocting out with legs, and wap'd with wings, 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed frings. 
Disain, 

The Mercy of heav'n, with filver wings 

Impt for the fight, to overtake his ghoft. 
Scuthern, 
To Impa'ct. v. a. [impadus, Latin.] To 
drive clofe or hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular igure 
is not eafy to determine, becaule of their being 
impadicd fo thick and confuled!y together. 

Woodward on Faffls. 
‘To IMBA INT., ma a. [in and paint.) To 
paint ; to decorate with colours. Not in 
ule. 
Never yet did mfurreStion want 
Such water-colours to fnpaint his Gute. Shak/p. 
To impair. v. a. [enrirer, to make worte, 
French, Skinner.) “To diminifi; to 
injure; to make worfe; to leflen in 
quantity, value, or exccllence. 

Tu change any tuch law, mufi needs, with the 
common fort, anpair and weaken the torce of 
thofe grounds whereby all lawsare made cffcctual. 

` Haker. 

Objects divine 
Muf needs impair, and weery Ruman {cnfe. 
DIM GN» 


IMP 


That foon refreth’d him weary’d, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair’d, 
Or thirft Milton's Paracdife Regain'd, 

Nor was the work jmpair'd by storms alone, 
But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. Pope. 

In years he feem'd, but not ‘mpair’d by years. 

Pope. 
To Impa’iR. v. n. To be leflened or worn 


out. 
Fich may impair, quoth he; bat reafon can 
repair. Fairy Queen. 
Impa'ir. n. f. [from the verb.] Di- 
minution; decreafe. Not ufed. 

A loadftone, kept in undue pofition, that ts, 
nat lying on the meridian, or with its poles in- 
verted, receives in longer time fmpair m activity 
and exchange of faces, and is more powerfully 
preferved by fite than duit of ftcel. Brown, 

IMPAIRMENT. 2. f. [from impair.| Di- 
minution ; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diftance, and after fo 
perpetual impairment, cannot but condemn the 
poverty of Adam's conception, that thought to 
obfcure himfclf from his Creator in the fhade of 
the garden. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Impa’LpaBLe. adj. [impalpable, French; 
in and palpable.} Not to be perceived 
by touch. 

If beaten into an i»rpalpable powder, when 
poured out, it will emulate a liquor, by reafon 
that the imallnefs of the parts do make them 
cafy to be put into motion. Boyle. 


To Imea’RADISE. v. a. [imparadi/are, 
Italian.] To put ina place or ftate re- 
fembling paradife in felicity. 

This imparadifed neighbourhood made Zel- 


mane's foul cleave unto her, both through the 
ivory cafe of her body, and the apparel which 


did over-cloud it. Sidney. 
All my fouls be 

Imparadis’d in you, in whom alone 

I underitand, and grow, and fee. Donne, 


Thus thefe two, 
Imparadis’d in one another’s arms, 
The happier Eden, fhall enjoy their fll 
Of blifs on blifs. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
Impa’rity. n. f. [imparitas, impar, Lat. } 
1. Inequality; difproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, fome foft : the hardnefs 
is caufed chietly ky the jejunenefs of the fpirits, 
and their vaparity with the tangible parts. Bacon, 

2. Oddnefs; individbility into equal parts, 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, 
in the lateral divifon of man, by even and odd; 
and fo by parity or imparity of letters in men's 
names, to determine mi: fortunes on either fide of 
their bodies ? Brown's Vulgar Errours 

To MEARE doa, [imand pars jel o 
enclofe with a park; to fever from a 
common. 


To IMPA’RT. v. a. [impartior, Latin. ] 
1. Togrant; to give. 
High itate and honours tu others apart, 

But give me vour heart. Dryden, 
2, To make known; to fhow by words or 

tokens. 

Gentle lady, 

When fir I did impart my love to you, 

I freely told you, ail the wealta l bad 

Ran in ray veins Shakfp Merchant of Fenice, 


IMP 

ImpPa'RTIAL. adj. (impartial, Fr. in and 
partial.]} Equitable; free from regard 
to party; indifferent; difintereited ; 
equal in diltribution of ju&ice ; juft. It 
is nfed as well of actions as perfuns: an 
impartial judge ; an impartial fentence. 

Succets I hope, and tate I cannot fear: 


Alive or dead, I thall deferve a name ; 
Jove is impartial, and toboth the fame. Dryden, 


IMPARTIALITY. n. f. [impartialite, Fr. 
from impartial.] Equitablenefs; juitice; 


indifference. 

A pious and well-difpofed will gives not only 
diligence, hut alfo mpart:ality to the underftand- 
ing in its fearch into religion, which is akfolutcly 
neceflary to give fuccefs unto our inquiries into 
truth; it being fcarce poffible for that man to hit 
the mark, whofe eye is {till glancing upon fomc- 
thing befide it. South, 

IMpa’RTIALLY. adv. [from impartial.) 
Equitably ; with indifferent and unbiafled 
judgment; without regard to party or 
intereft ; juftly ; honeftly. 

Since the fcripture promifes eternal happinefs 
and pardon of fin, upon the fole condition of 
faith and fincere obedience, it is evident, that he 
only can plead a title to fuch a pardon, whofe 
conicience impartially tells him that he has per- 
formed the required condition. South. 


Imea’RTIBLE. adj. [impartible, French; 
from impart.) Communicable ; that may 
be conferred or beftowed. This word 
is elegant, though ufed by few writers. 

The tame body may be conceived to be more 
or lefs ¿mpartible than it is active or heavy. Digby. 

Impa’ssaBLeE. adj. [in and paffable.} Not 
to be pafled; not admitting paflage ; 
impervious. 

There are in America many high and impa/fa- 
ble mountains, which are very rich, Raleigh. 
Over this gulf 
Impaffab!s, impervious; let us try 
To found a path from’hell to that new world. 
Milton, 
When Alexander would have paffed the Ganges, 
he was told by the Inclians that all beyond it was 
either impafable marthes, or fandy defarts. 
Temple. 

Impassini tity. x. f. [impaffibilite, Fr. 
from impaffible.) Exemption from fuf- 
fering; infufceptibility of injury from 
external things. 

Two divinities mignt have pleaded their prero- 
gative of impafibility, or at leait not have been 
wounded by any mortal hand. Dryden. 


Impa’'ssigLE. ady. [impafible, French; in 
and fafjio, Latin.) Incapable of fuf- 
fering; exempt from the agency of ex- 
ternal caufes; exempt trom pain. 

If the upper foul check what is confented to 
hy the will, in compliance with the Heth, and 
can then hope that, after a few ycars of fentuality, 
that rebellious fervant fhall be eternally calit off, 
drop into a perpetual “mpaffble nothing, take a 
long progrefs into a land where all things are for- 
gotten, this would be tome colour. Hammond. 

Securc of death, I fhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impufible depart. Dryden. 


As in con”? [fon the revealing is for the cafe of | JMPA'SSIBLENESS, nyf [froin impaffible. | 


a man’s heart, fo fecret men come to the know- 


ledge of :uany things, while men rather difcharg > 


than impart their minds. Bacon, 
Thou to me thy thoughts 
Waft wont, I mine to thee was wont t' impart. 


Al:/ton. 


g. To communicate; to grant as to a 


partaker. 

l ind thee knowing of thyfclf; 
Expreffing well the fpirit within thee free, 
Biy unagc, nut imparted to the brute. 


Ailton. 


Impaffibility ; exemption from pain. 
How thamcelets a partiality is it, thus to referve 
all toe fenfualities of this world, sud yet cry out 
for the wnpaffiblencfs of the next? Decay of Piety. 
ĪMPA'SSIONED. adj. [in and paffion.] 
Difordered by paffion. 
So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all snpaffion'd, thus began. Afsison 
Impa’ssive. adi, [in and pafive.] Exempt 
from the agency of external caufes. 


-IMP 


She told him what thofe empty phantoms were»? 
Forms without bodies, and impaffve air. Dryden. 

Pale funs, unfelt at diflance, roll away ; 

And on th’ fmpafive ice the lightnings play. 
Pope. 
IMpa’sTED. adj. [in and pafle.] Concreted 
as into pate. Not in ufe. 
Horritly trickt 
With blood of fatheis, mothers, daughters, fons, 
Bak'd and smpajied with the parching fies. 
Shak/peare. 
IMPATIENCE. n. f. [impatience, French ; 
impatientia, Latin. ] 
t. Inability to fuffer pain; rage under fuf- 
fering. 

All the power of his wits has given way to Is 
impatience. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

The cxperiment J refolved to make was upon 
thought, and not rafhnefs or impatience. Temples 

2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paffion. 

3. Inability to fuffer delay; eagernefs. 

ImMpa’TIENT. adj. [impatient, French; 
impatiens, Latin. ] 

r. Not able to endure; incapable to bear: 
with of. 

Fame, impatient of cxticines, decays 
Not more by envy than excefs of praife, Pope. 

2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 

The tortur’d favage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, ‘mpaticnt of the wound, 

Drydex. 

3. Vchemently agitated by fome painful 

paflion: with at before the occalion : 

with of impatience is referred more to 
the thing, with aż to the perfon. 

To be impatient at the death of a perfon, con- 
cerning whom it was certain he mutt die, is to 
mourn becaufe thy friend was not born an angel. 

Laylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
4. Hot; hafty. 

The impatient man will not give himfelf time 

to Le informed of the matter that lies before him. 

. Addifon's Spechator. 

5. Eager; ardently defirous ; not able to 

endure delay: with for before the thing 
defired. 

The mighty Cæfar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d 

pow’r. Dryden. 

On the fes prepar’d the veffel flands ; 

Th? impatient mariner thy fpeed demands, Pepe: 


Impa’TiENTLY. adv. [from impatient. ] 
t. With rage, under uneatinels. 


2. Paffionately: ardently. 
He confidered one thing fo smpaticntly, that 
he would not admit any thing elfe to be worth 


confideration. Clarendon. 
3. Eagerly; with great defire. 
Yo Impa‘/TRONIZE. v.a. [tnpatront[er, 


Fr. ia and patronize.] To gain to one’s 
felf the power of any feigniory, This 
word is not ufual. 

The ambition of the French king was to sm- 
patronize himlelf of the dutchy. Bacon. 


To Impa’wn, v. a. [in and pawn.] To 
Impignorate ; to pawn; to give as a 
pledge; to pledge. . 

Go to the king, and let there he impawen’ d 
Some furcty fur a fafe return again. Siak/p. 
Many now in health Á 
Shall drop thcir blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall invite us to; 
Therefore take heed how you impawn our 
perfon, 
How you awake our flecping fword of war. 
Shak{pcares 


To IMPE'ACH. v. a. [empecher, Fr.) 
1. To hinder; to impede. This fenfe 13 
little in ufe. 


IMP 


Eaclı door he opened without any breach ; 

There was no bar to flop, no foe him to speach. 
Spenfer. 

His fons did speach his journey to the Holy 

Land, and vexed him all the days of his life. 
Davies. 

Tf they will impeach the purpofes of an army, 
which they have no reafon to think them(clves 
able to refilt, they put themfelves out of all ex- 
pectation of mercy. Hayward, 

A detluxion on my throat impeached my utter- 
ance. Horel. 

2. To accufe by publick authority. 

They were botly7peacked by a houfe of com- 
mons. Mddifon. 

Great diflertions were kindled between the 
nobles and commons on account of Coriolanus, 
whom the latter had impeached. Swift. 

IÊmre'acH. n. fa [from the verb.] Hin- 
derance ; let; inpediment. 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 

If here you bous’d him, here he would have 
becn; 
If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. 
? Shak/[peare. 
IMPE'ACHABLE. adj. [from impeach.) Ac- 
cufable ; chargeable. 

Had God omitred by pofitive laws to give 
religion to the world, the wifdom of his provi- 
dence had becn impeuchable. Grew. 

IMPE'ACHER. n. f. [from impeach.] An 
accufer; one who brings an accufation 
again{t another. 

Many of our flerceft smpeachers would Icave 
the delinquent to the merciful indulgence of a 
Saviour. Covernment of the Tongue 

IMPE'ACKMENT. n. /. [from impeach, | 


i. Hinderance; let; impediment; ob- 
flruGtion, Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late continu- 
ance there, are molt oftenfive, and the greateft 
impeachment to the good government thereof, 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Tell thy king I do not feck him now; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment. Shakf{peare, 

Neither is this accefhon of neceffity any im- 
peachment to chriftian liberty, or enfnaring of 
men’s con{cienccs. Sanderfon, 

2. Publick accufation ; charge preferred. 

The king, provok’d to it by the quecn, 
Devis’d impeachmenes to imprifon him. Shaky. 

The lord Somers, though his accufers would 
gladly have dropped their impeachment, was in- 
ftant with them for tne profccution. Addifen, 

The confequences of Coriglanus’s snpeach- 
ment had like to have been fatal to their fate. 

Swift, 
To Impe‘ary, v. a. [in and pearl. | 
1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the ftars of night, 

Or {tars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Inpearls on every leaf, and ev’ry How’r. Milton. 
2. To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the morning spear! every thorn, 
and fcatrer diamonds on the verdant mantle of 
the earth. Dighy to Pope. 

ImpeccaBr'uity. n. /. [impeccabilite, Fr. 
from impeccable.) Exemption from fin; 
exemption from failure. 

Infallibility and impcccability are two of his 
attributes. Pope. 

IMPECCABLE. adj. (impeccable, Fr. in 
and pecco, Lat.] Exempt from poffibi- 
lity of fn. 

That man pretends he never commits any act 
prohibited hy the word of God, and then that 
Were a rare charm to rencer him sapeccable, or 
thar is the means ot confecrating every fin of his, 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
To Impe'pe, v. a. [impedio, Lat.] To 
hinder; to let; to obflruét. 


IMP 


All the forces are multeied to impede his pal- 
fage. Decay of Picty. 

The way is open, and no ftop to furce 
The ftars return, or to impede their courfe. 

Creech. 

Impe’DIMENT. n.f. [impedimentum, Lat. ] 

Hinderance ; let; obftruction ; oppofi- 
tion. 

The minds of bcafts grudge not at their bo- 
dics comfort, nor are their fenfes letted from 
enjoying their objects: we have the impediment: 
of honour, and the torments of confcience. 

Sidney. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and 

which were the fpcedicit way to remove them. 
Hecker. 
The life is led moft happily wherein all virtuc 
is cxercifed without s»pediment or let.  Hosker. 
But for my tears, 
The moitt impediments unto my fpeech, 
I had foreftall’d this dear and decp rebuke. 
Shak/peare. 
May [ never 
To this good purpofe, that fo fairly fhews, 
Dream of impediment. Shak, Ant. and Cleo, 

They bring one that was deaf, and had an 
impediment in his {peech. Mark. 

Fear is the greateit impediment to martyrdom ; 
and he that is overcome by little arguments of 
pain, will hardly confent to loofe his life with 
torments. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy 

Free from th’ fnpediments of light and noife, 
Man, thus retu’d, his nobler thoughts employs. 

Waller, 

To IMPE'L. v. a. (impel, Lat.] To 

drive on toward a point; to urge for- 
ward ; to prefs on. 

So Mirrab’s mind, impéll’d on cither fide, 
Tukes ev’ry benr, but cannot long abide. Dryd. 

The furge impell'd me on a craggy coalt. Pope. 

Propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and japel thy fails. Pope, 

A mightier pow’r the tiong direction fends, 
And fev’ral men impels to fev’ral ends; 

This drives them conitant to a certain coaft. Pope. 
Impe’LLENT. ne f. [impellens, Lat.] An 
impulfive power; a power that drives 


forward. 

How fuch a variety of motions fhould be rc- 
gularly managed, in fuch a wildernefs of paf- 
fagcs, by mere blind smpelleats and material 
conveyances, I have not the leait conjeéture. 

Glanville, 
To IMPE'ND. v. n. [impendeo, .J-atin. ] 
1. To hang over. 

Deftruction fure o’er all your heads impends ; 

Ulyffes comes, and death his teps attends. Pope. 
2. To be at hand; to prefs nearly. It is 


ufed in an ill fenfe. 

It exprefics our deep forrow for our paĝ fins, 

and our lively fenfe of God's impending wrath, 
Smalridge’s Sermons, 

No ftory I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope. 

IMPE'NDENT. adj. {impendens, Lat.] Im- 
minent ; hanging ovef; prefling clofely. 
In an ill fenfe. 

If the evil feared ot fmpendent be a greater 
fenfible evil than the good, it over-rules the 
appetite tu averfation. Hale, 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke: impendent in the air 
Let his kcen fabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 

Impe'NDENCE. n. /. [from impendent. | 
The itate of hanging over; near ap- 
proach. 

Good tometimes is not fafe to be attempted, 
by reafon of the smpendence of a greater ferfible 
evil. Hale. 

IMpENETRABILITY. n. f. [impbenetrabilite, 
Fr. from impenetrable. | 


1. Quality of not being pierceable, or 


permeable. 


IMP 


All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, «are 
either hard, or may be hardened; and we have 
no other evidence of univerfal impenctrabillty, bc- 
fides a large experience, without an experimentat 
exception. Newton's Optiens, 


2. Infufceptibility of intelleétual impref- 
fion. 

IMPENETRABLE. adj. [impenetradle, 
Fr. impenetrabilis, Lat. | 

1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered 


by any external force. 
With hard*ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyclops did their Rrokes repeat, 
Before th’ impenetrable thield was wrought. Dryc, 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ftars or tun. Dryden, 
The mind frights itfelf with any thing rcficet- 
ed on in grofs: things, thus offered to the mind, 
carry the thew of nothing but difficulty in them, 
and are thouglit to be wrapped up in sm penctra- 
ble obfcurity. Locke, 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4. Not tobe affsGied; not to be moved. 
It isthe moft impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men, 
Let him alone; 
Pil follow him no more with bootlefs prayers. 
Shak/{peare. 
Some will never believe a propofition in di- 
vinity, if any thing can be faid againit it; they 
will be credulous in all affairs of life, but sx 
penetrable by a fermon of the gofpel. Luyler, 
Impe’NETRABLY,. adv. [from impenctra- 


ble.) With hardnefs to a degree inca- 
pable of impreffion. 
Blunt the fenfe, and ft it for a fkull 
OF folid proof, fupenstrably dull. 
ImMpe’NITENCE. } n.f. [impenitence, Fr. 
IMPE'NITENCY. in and penitence. ] Ob- 
duracy ; want of remorfe for crimes; 
final difregard of God's threatenings or 
mercy. 
Where one man ever comes to repent, a thou- 
fand cnd their days in final fmpenitence. South. 
Before the revelation of the gofpel the wick- 
ednefs and smpenitency of the heathens was a 
much more excufeable thing, becaufe they were 
in a great meafure igno:ant of the rewards cf 
anotuer life. Tiilstfon. 
He will advance from one degree of wicked- 
ncfs and fmpenitence to another, ‘ull at lat he 
becomes hardened without remorfe. Rogers. 


IMpe’NItENT. adj. [impenitent, Fr. in and 
penitent.} Finally negligent of the duty 
of repentance; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted fome s:npen- 


tent men’s requeit; as, un the other fide, the 
apofile’s fuit he hath of favour and mercy not 


Pope. 


granted. Hocker, 
They dy’d 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 

Like to themfelves. Milton. 


When tnewrcward of penitents, and punith- 
ment of smpenrteris, is once ailented to as truc, 
"us Impoffible but the mind of man fhould with 
for the one, and have diflikes to the ctier. 

llammind, 
IMPe’NITENTLY. adv. [iom impenitent. | 
Obdurately ; without repentance. 

The condition required of us is a conftellaticn 
of all the gofpel grazes, every one of them root- 
ed in the heart, though mixed with much weak- 
nefs, and perhaps with many ins, fo they be 
not wilfully, ani vapexicestly lived and died in. 

Bamniond. 

What crowds of thefe impenitexidy bold, 
Tn founds and jingling fylables grown old, 
Snill ren on pocts! Pepe. 

Impe’snous, adj,- [in and penna, Lat. ] 
Wanting wings. This word is couves 
nient, but, Z think, not used. 


IMP 


Irt is generally received an earwig tath no 
Wings, and is reckoned among inipeingus in- 
fects; but he that fhall, with a necdle, put afide 
the fhoitand theathy cafes on their back, may 
draw forth two wings, larger than in many fics. 

- Brown. 

I'MPERATE. adj. [imperatus, Lat.] Done 
with confcioufnefs ; done by direétion 
of the mind. 

s = The clicit internal acts of any habit may te 
quick and vigorous, when the external émperatc 
acts of the fame habit utterly ceafe. South 

Thofe natural and involuntary actings are not 
done by deliberation, yet they are done Ly the 
energy of the foul and inftrumentality of the 
fpirtts, as well as thole imperare ads, wherein 
we fee the empire of the foul. Hale. 

IMPERATIVE, adj. [imperatif, Fr. impe- 
ratrvus, Lat.] Commanding; expref- 
five of command. 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to 
fignity the intention of commanding, forbidding, 
allowing, difallowing, intreating ; which like- 
wife, frem the principal ufc of it, is called the 
mnperacive mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 

Impe RATIVELY. adv. In a command- 
ing ftyle; authoritatively. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE. adj. [imperceptible, Fr. 
in and percertible.] Not to be difco- 
vered; not to be perceived; fmall; 
fudtila; quick or flow, fo as to elude 
obfervation. 

Some things are in their nature /mperceprible 
Ly our fenfe ; yea, and the more refined parts of 
matcrial exiflence, which, by reafon of their fub- 
tilty, efcape our perception. Hale, 

In the fudden changes of his fubje& with al- 
molt imperceptible councQuons, the Theban poet 
is his mafter. Dryden, 

The parts muft have their outlines in waves, re- 
fembling dames, of the gliding of a fnake upon 
the ground; they mult be almoft imperceptible to 
the touch, and even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the glohe are very flight, 
and almult maperceprible, and fuch as tend to the 
bencfht of the earth. Wood 


IMPERCE’PTIBLENESS. n.f. [from imper- 
ceptible.) "The quality of eluding obfer- 
vation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, 
which, by reafon of their fubtilty and impercep- 
tiblenefs to usy are not fo much as within any of 
our facwltics to apprehend. Hate. 


IMPERCEPTIELY. adv. [from impercepti- 
ble.) Ina manner not to be perceived. 
Upon reading of a fable we arc made to be- 
lieve we advife vurielves: the moral infinuates 
Ilelf imperceptihiy, we are taught by furprize, 
and become wiler and better unawares. Ahlifon. 


IMPE’REECT. adj. [imparfait, Pr. im- 
perfecus, Lat.] 

1. Not complete; not abfolutely finithed ; 
defeétive. Ufed cither of perfons or 
things. 

Something he left paperfee? in the fate, 
Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the Kingdom fu much fear and 

A danger, 

That his return was mofi required. Shut fpeare 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfeéi 
thing, fettkhed in the tmagination; but never ar- 
riving at the understanding, there te obtain the 
tincture of realon. Ben Jonfor. 

The middle astien, which produceth mper- 
JE bodies, is Nily cailed, by fume of the an- 
rents, inguination or incuncodtion, which is a 
hand of putreraétion, Bacon, 

The ancients were inper fc in the do&rine of 
mictvors, by them ignorance of gunpowder and 
fii s\veor is. Brown, 

Divers things we agree to he knowledge, 
which yet are fo uncafy to be fausfadtorily under- 


IMP 


flood by our imperfect intelledtsythat let them he 
dclivercd.in the cleaieft: exprefhons, the notions 
themfelves will yct appear obicure. Boyle. 

A niarcor is either spe-fedl, tending to a 
greater withering, which is curable ; or perfect, 
that is, an intire waiting of the body, excluding 
all cure. Harvey on Lonfumplions 

The still-born founds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd smperfec? va the fult’ring tongue. 

Dryuen. 
As obfcure and saperfee? ideas often involve 
our reafuon, fu do dubious words puzzle men. 
Locke. 
2. Frail; not completely good: as, our 
belt worlhip is imperfet. 
IMPERFE'CTION. n. J. [inperfcãion, Fr. 
from imperfidl.] Defect; failure; fault, 
whether phyfical or moral; whether of 
perfons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many 
times full of smperfcction ; and that which is 
fuppofed behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes 
mo(t pernicious, Hosker. 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, 
a woman for many smperf{ecétions intuierable ¢ but 
for pride monftrous. — Hayward, 

ImperfeFions would not be half fo much taken 
notice of, if vanity did not make proclamation 
of them. L’ Efirange. 

The world is more apt to cenfure than applaud, 
and himicif fuller of smperfedions than virtues. 

wAddifen's Spedbator. 

Thefe are rather to be imputed tothe fimplicity 
of the age than to any imperfection in that divine 
poct. Aiddifon. 

IMPERFECTLY. adv. [from imperfed. ] 
Not completely; not fully; not with- 
out fuilure. 

Should finking nations fummon you away, 
Maria's love might juftify your flay : 
Imperfetly the many vows aie paid, 

Which for your fafety to the guds were made. 
Stepney, 

Thofe would hardly underftand language or 
reafon to any tolerable degree; but only a little 
and ‘mperfcé?/y about things familiar. Locke, 


IMPE'RFORABLE. adj. [in and perforo, 
Lat.) Not to be bored through. 

ImPE’RFORATE. Adj. [in and perforatus, 
Latin.] Not pierced through ; without 
a hole. 

Sometimes children are born fnperforate; in 
which cule a fmall puncture, dreffed with a tent, 
cHects the cure. Sharp, 

IMPE’RIAL. ad). [unperial, French ; im- 
erialis, Latin. ] 
1. Royal; poflefing royalty. 
Aim he took 
Ata fair veftal, throned in the weft; 
But I might fee young Cupid's fiery Raft 
Quench’d in the chafte beams of the Wat’ry 
moon, 

And the imperial vot refs pated on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
2. Betokening royalty ; 

reignty. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy placc and blood, 
Derives itfelf to me. Shak fp arcto Fie WR 


3. Belonging to an emperour or monarch; 
regal; royal; monarchical. 
The main lody of the marching foe 
Againtt th? guperial palace is dehgwd. Drydex. 
You that are a fayteign prince, allay ` 
Dnperial pow’) with your paternal tway. | Dr yd 
To tame the proud, the tctter'a tlave to tree, 
Thele are imperial arts, and worthy thee, Dry. 


IMPERIALIST. 2./. [froménpertal.} One 
that belongs to an emperour. 


The ampertulijis imputed the caufe of fo 
fhancful a Aight unto she Venetians. Knolles, 


Shak/peare, 
maiking fove- 


IMP 


[MPERIOUS. adj. [inzerisux, Fes inte 
pertofus, Lat. ] 

L. Commanding ; tyrannical ; authoritas 
tive ; haughty 3 arrogant ; aluming 
command. 

If it be your proud will 
To fhew the power uf your ampeiisns eves. 
Spener. 

This imperious man wiil work us all 

Fiom princes into payes.  Shakfp. Henry vinte 
Not th’ imperisus thow 

Of tre fuil furtun’d Cælar ever thall 

Be brvocn’ dd with me. Shalfpeare, 

He is an /mperfous dictator of the principles 
of vice, and impatient of all contrididtion. 

More's Dianne Dialogues. 

How much I fuere, and how jong I ftrove 
Againit th’ atfaults of this imperious love! Dry 

Recolleét what diforder hity or smrperius 
words from parents or teachers have cauled in 
his thoughts. Lucke- 

2. Powerful; afcendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a valt and inperious mind, and a 
heart large as the fand upon the,tes thore, could 
command all the Knowledge of nature and ait. 

Tilletfon. 

Impe’R10uUSLY. adv, [from imperious. } 
With arrogance of command; with in- 
folence of authority. 

Who ’s there, that kKnocketh fu dmpericufly ? 

Shakfpeare, 

Who can abide, that, againft their own doc- 
tors, fix whole books thould, by their father- 
hoods of Trenr, be under pain of a curfe, òs- 
perioufly obtruded upon God and his church ? 

Hall, 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look dit- 
dainfally, and revile imperioufly, that procures 
an efteem from any one, - Soutlr; 

The fage, tranf{ported at th® approaching hour, 
Imperioufly thrice thunder'd on the foor! Gurek. 


Impe’Riousness. n.f. [from imperious. ] 
t. Authority; air of command. 

So would he ufe his ‘mperioufnefs, that we had 
a delightful fcar and awe, which made us loth 
to lofe our hopes. Sidadye 

2. Arrogance of command. 

Imperionfnefs and feverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have reafon of their own fo 
guide them. Locke. 

[MPE'RISHABLE. adj. Çimperifable, Fr. ir 
and peri/>.] Not to be dcilroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 

Imperifiuble ; and though picre’d with wound, 
Svon clofing, and by native vigour heal’d. AJY, 

IMPE’'RSONAL. adj. [imperfonel, Fr. 
imperfonalis, Lat.] Not varied accord- 
ing to the perfons. 

Lnperfenals be declined throughout all moods 
and tenfes ; a verb ¢mperfonal hath no nominative 
cafe before n. tect ne. 

Imre’Rsonatry. adv. [from imper/onal.] 
According to the manner of an imper- 
fonal verb. 


IMUERSUA’SIBILE. adj. [inand perfuafibilis, 
Lat.] Not to be moved by perfuafion. 
Every pivus perfon ought to pe a Noah, a 
preacher of rightcoulnefs; and if it be his Jor- 
tune to have as vmperfuesille an auditory, if be 


cannot avert the deluge, it will yet deiiver his- 


own Youl, it he cannot bencht other men’s. 
Decay of Piety. 
IMPE/RTINENCE. Daf, [ tu pertinence, Er- 
İMPERTINENCY. § from impertinent.) 
1. That which is of no prefent weight : 
that which has no relation to the matter 
in hand. 


Some, tnough they lead a fingle life, yertheir 
thoughts do cnd with themfelvcs, and acceunt 
tuture tumcs imperti nincs. Baon. 


IMP 


2. Folly; rambling thought. 

O, matter and émpertinency mixt, 

Reafon and madnefs ! Shalfp. Kine Lear, 
» Troublefomenefg ; intrufion. 

Tt will be fud I handle an art no way fuitable 
to my employments or furtune, and fo ttand 
eharged with intrufion and impertinency, Morten, 

We thould avoid the vexation and impertinence 
e pedants, who acet to talk in a language wot 
to be underftuod. Swiyt, 

C) ee . 
4. Trifle; thing of no value. 

[ envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
@mpertinencies of lite, to cujoy the moments of a 
folid contentment. Evelyn: 

Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as îm- 
grrsnencies any parts of learning, that have no 
@umediate relation to the happinefs or conveni- 
ence of mankind. atddifen, 

There are many fubtle inpertinensies learnt in 
the f{chouls, and many painful trifles, even 
among the mathematical theorems and problems, 

Watts on the Mind, 
IMPERTINENT. adj, [impertinent, Fr. in 
and pertinens, Latin. ] 
€. Ofno relation to the matter in hand ; 
of no weight. 

Tne law of angels we cannot judge altogether 

empertinent unto the affairs of the church of Gud. 
Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are inperti- 
aent to us, and do not concern us, arc but a more 
{pecious idlencfs. Tillotfen, 

2. Importunate; intrufive; meddling. 
3: Foolith; trifling ; negligent of the pre- 
fent. purpofe. 

’Tis not a fgn two lovers are together, when 


they can be fownpertinent as to enquire what the 
world does. Pope. 


ImPeRTINENT. n.f. A trifler; a med- 
dicr; an intruder; one who inquires or 


tnterpofes where he has no right or call. 

Governors would have cnough to do to trouble 
their heads with the politicks of every meddling 
oMicious impertinent. L' Ejirange. 


JMPERTINENTLY. adv. [from imperti- 
nent. | 
1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 
2. Troublefomely ; officioufly ; intrutively. 
J have had joy given me as prepoltcroufly, 
and as ¢mpertinently, as they give it to men who 
marry where they do not love. Suckling. 
The bleilednefs of mortals, now the higiett 
faint in the cclettial hierarchy, began tu be fo 
rmpertinently importuned, that great part of the 
liturgy was addreffed folcly to her. Heeker, 
Why will any man be fo impertinently officious 
3s to tell me all this is only fancy? Jf it is a 
dream, let me enjoy it, added fon, 


ImperTRA'NSABILITY, n.f. [inand per- 
tranfeo, Lat.) Impoflibility to be pafled 
through. . 

I willingly declined thofe many ingenious rea- 
fons given by others; as of the bapertranftbiiity 
uf eternity, and impofihility therein to attain to 
the prefent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 


IMPE'RVIOUS. adj. [impervius, Lat.) 


2. Unpaffable ; impenetrable. 
Let the dithculty of pafüng back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaflable, ¢onperzious; let us try 
Tu found a path from hell to that new world. 
AMr/ton, 
We may thence difcein of now clofe a texture 
glais is,fince fovery thin a Alm proved fo impervious 
to the air, that it was forced to break the glafs 
to frce itfelf. i Boyle. 
The caufe of refleion is not the impinging 
wi light on the folid or impervious parts of bodies. 
Newton's Opticks. 
A great many veficls are, in this Rate, inper- 
R.. by the fluids. 
VoL. I, 


etrbuthnor. 


IMP 


From the damp earth jmpermonus vapuure riles 
Tncreate the darknels, and mvolve the fkies. 
Pope. 


2. Inaccefible. Perhaps improperly ufcd. 


A tiver’s mouth (apersvious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. 


IMYre’RVIOUSNESS. ni. 


paflage. 
Imreti’Ginous. adj. [ from impetigo, Lat. ] 
Scurfy ; covered with finall feabs. 


I'MPETRABLE. adj. [impetrabilis, from 
impetro, Lat. wnpetratle, Fr.) Polhble 
to be obtained. Did. 


To 'MPETRATE, v.a. [impetrer, Fr. im- 


petro, Lat.] . To obtain by entreaty. 
Did. 
IMPETRA TION. n. f. [impetration, Fr. 
impetratio, from impetro, Lat.] The a& 
of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 
Not much ufed. 

The bieffed facrament is the myftery of the 
death of Chrift, and the application of his blood, 
which was thed for the remiffion of fins, and is 
the great means of impetration, and the merito- 
tious caule of it. Taylor. 

It is the greatcft folemnity of prayer, the moft 
powerful liturgy, and means of impertration in 
this world. Taylor, 


Imretuo’sity. n.f. [impetuofite, Fr. from 


impetuous.) Violence; fury ; vehemence; 
force. 


I will fct upon Aguecheck a notable report of 


valour, and drive the gentleman into a moft hi- 
devus opinion of his rage, fkill, fury, and impe- 
tuofity. Shatfp. Twelfth Night. 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 
and fu violently purfued by his fpirit and impe- 
tuofity. Clarendon. 

The mind gives not only licence, but incita- 
tion to the other pafions to take their frecit 
range, and act with the utmoft impetuofity 

Decay of Piety. 
IMPE’TUOUS. adj. [impetueux, Fr. from 
impetus, Latin. ] 
I.e Violent; forcible; fierce. 

Their virtuc, like their Tyber’s flood, 
Rolling its courfe, defign'd their country’s good; 
But oft the torrent’s too smpetucus (peed 
From the low earth tore tome polluted weed 

Prior. 
2. Vehement of mind ; paffionate. 
The king, ‘tis true, is noble, but impetuous. 
Rowe, 
Impe'tuousty. adv. [from impetuous. ] 
Violently ; vehemently: both of men 
and things. 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar; 
Through rocks and woods impetucujly he glides, 
While froth and foum the fretting furface hides 

wededt fon. 
Impr’TuousNess. v.f. [from impetuous. ] 
Violence ; fury ; vehemence of pafhon. 

I wilh all words of rage might vanith in that 
breath that utters them; that as they refemblc 
the wind in fury and wnpetucufne/s, fo they might 
in tranhentnets. Decay of Piety, 

IMPETUS. un. f. [Latin.] Violent ten; 
dency to any point ; violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defcent till 
they werc contiguous to the fun, whither both 
mutual attraction and ¿impetus Carricd them ? 

Bentley's Sermens, 
Terie RCEABLE. adi. [nand pierce.] Im- 
penetrable; not to be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beaft ; 
For never felt his iupierceatle brean 
So woad'teus furce trum hand of living wight. 

dpenfer. 


Pope's O.tvffey. 
f. [from _ imper- 
vious.) “The itate of not admitting any 


To IMPIUNGUATE. v. a. 


IMP 


[mpi reTY. n.f. [impicté, French; impictas, 
Latin. } 
r. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; 
contempt of the duties of religion. 
To keep that oath were more impiety 
Than Jephtha’s, when he faciific’d his daughter, 
Shakfpeare, 
2. An act of wickednefs; expreflion of 


irreligion, In this fenfe it has a plural. 
If they die unprovided, no more is the king 
guilty of thole impieties for which they arc now 
vilited. Shauk/peare, 
Can Juno fuch imprieties approve? = Denham. 
We lave a melancholy profpeét of the ftate of 
our religion: fuch amazing smpreties can be 
equalled by nothing but by thofe cities conftumed 
of old by tire, Swift. 


To IMPI'GNORATE. v.a. [in and pignus, 


Latin.] To pawn; to pledge. 


IMPIGNORA'TION. n.f. [fromimpignorate. } 


The act of pawning or putting to pledge. 

To Imrt'ncGe. v. n. [impingo, Latin.) 
To fall again; to {trike againft; to 
clafh with. 

Things are referved in the memory by fome 
corporeal exuviz and material images, which, 
having impinged on the commun fenfc, rebound 
thence into fome vacant cells of the brain. Glan, 

The caufe of retleétion is not the impinging 
of light on the {olid or impervious parts of boe 
dics. Newton's Opticks, 

in and pinguis, 
Latin.} To fatten; to make fat. 
Frictions alfo do more fll and impinguate the 
body than excercife; for that in fridtions the in- 
ward parts are at reft. Bacon. 


I'MPIOUS. adj. [impius, Vatin.] Irre- 


ligious ; wicked; profane; without re- 
verence of religion. 

That fcripture ftandeth not the church of God 
in any ficad to direét, but may be lct pafs as 
necdicfs to be confulted with, we judge it pro- 
fanc, pious, and irreligious to think. Hooker. 

Ceafe then this fapious rage. Milton. 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft, 
Who ftain'd his Repdame’s bed with impious luft. 

Dryden, 

And impious nations fear’d eternal night. 

Dry ten. 

Shame and reproach is gencrally the portioa 
of the mnpious and irreligious. Soutre, 

When vice prevails) and snpicus men bedt 
À (way, 

The poft of honour isa private lation, Addi/on, 

Since nfter thee may rife an impious line, 
Cuarfe manglers of the human face divine: 
Paint on, 'till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 

And live and dic the monarch of thy act. Like, 

They, impious, dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

Grand miftakes in religion proceed from tak- 
ing literally what was meant Oguratively, from 
Which feveral ipisna abluidities fullowed, tere 
minating in infidelity. Febin 

l'mpiousLy. adv. [from impious.] Pro- 
fanely ; wickedly. 

The Roman wit, who impisu fly divides 
His hero and his gods to diferent fides, 

I would condemn. Granviike. 


Impracasriiiy. n.f. [from implacable. } 
Inexorablenefs ; irreconcileable enmity 5 
unappealible malice. 


IMPLA’CABLE. adr. [implacabilis, Lat. 
implacable, Fr.] Not to be pacihied 3 
inexorable; malicious; conitant in ene 
mity. 

His incenfement is fo in-piacable, that fatis- 
faction can be none but by pangs of death, Skuk, 
Darah bears a gencrous mind; 
But to impiucuble revenge inclin'd; 
aà bounteous matter, but a deadly foe, Dryder, 


G 
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The French are the moft implaeabie and the 
moil dangerous enemies of the Britith nation. 
Addifon. 


Imrra'canLyY. adv, [from implacable. ] 
1. With malice not to be pacified; inex- 
orably. 

An order was made for difarming all the pa- 
piits; upon which, though nothing was after 
done, yet it kept up the apprehenfiuns in the 
people of dangers, and difinclined them from 
the qucen, whom they begun every day morc 
implacad/y to hate, and confequently to difublige. 

Clarendon, 


2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of 
mixed fenfe of a tyrant’s love. 
Í love, 
And 'tis below my gi<atnefs to difown it: 
Love thee implacub/y, yet hate thee tuo. Dryden. 


To IMPLA'NT. v.a. [in and planta, Lat. ] 
To infix; to infert ; to place; toin- 
graft; to fettle; to fet; to fow. The 
original meaning of putting a vegetable 
into the ground to grow is not often 
uled. 


How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whole chief part your worths splaxted be ? 
Sidney. 
Sce, Father! what frft-fruits on earth are 
fprunz, 
From thy implanted grace in man! Nilton. 
No necd of public fanétions this to bind, 
Which nature has implanted in the mind. Dryd. 
There grew to the outlide of the arytenoides 
anothcr cartilage, capable of motion by the help 
of fome mufcles that were fmp/anted in it. Ray. 
God having endowed man with faculties of 
knowing, was no more obliged to smp.ant thole 
innate nations in his mind, than that, having given 
him reafon, hands, and materials, he thould 
build him bridges. Locke. 


IXPLANTA'TION. 2. f. (implantation, Fr. 
trom implant.) The a@ of fetting or 
planting; the act of enfixing or fettling. 


Eupra’usiBLeE. adj, [in and plaufble.] 
Not fpecious; not likely to feduce or 
perfuade. 

Nothing can better improve political fchool- 
boys, than the art of making plaufible or im- 
plaufible harangues againit the very opinion for 
which they refulve to determine. Swift. 


TMPLEMENT. n. fe [implementum, from 
impleo, Latin. } 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or 
fupplies wants. 

Unto life many implements are neceffary ; 
more, if we feck luch a life as hath an it joy, 
samfort, dehigkt, and pleafure. Hooker. 

2. Inflrument of manufacture ; tools of a 
trade; veflels of a kitchen. 

Wood hath coined feventcen thoufand pounds, 
and hath his tools and implements to coin fix 

res as much. Swift. 

Itir ihe practice of the eaftern regions for the 
altifts in metals to carry about with them the 
whole imponents of trade, to the houfe where 
they find employment. Broome. 

IMPLETION, a. fe [anpleo, Latin.) ‘The 
act of filling ; the Rate of being fuil. 

Theopsratius coneciveth, upon a plentiful sm- 
plesion, thee may fucceed a difiuption of the 
MATIX. Jsrown 


Imp LE'N. adj. [implxus, Latin.) intri- 
cate; eniangled; complicated : oppofed 
to frniple. 

Every poem is cither fimple or tmplex s itis 
called fauple when there is no change of fortune 
mm ity éplexy when the fortune of the chief 


actor changa from bad to good, ox trum good to 
bad. Spechator. 


IMP 
To IMPLICATE. w. a. [impliquer, Fr. 


implico, Latin.] ‘Yo entangle; to em- 
barrafs; to involve ; to infold. 

The ingredients of faltpetre do fo mutually 
implicate and hinder each other, that the concrete 
aéts but very languidiy. Boyle. 

IMPLICATION, n. f. [inplicatio, Lat. im- 
plication, Fr. from implicate. } 
1. Involution; entanglement. 

Three principal caufes of firmnefs are the 
groffnets, the quiet contadt, and the dnplicatrax 
of the component parts. Bayle. 

2. Inference not exprefled, but tacitly in- 
culcated. 

Though civil caufes, according to fome men, 
are of lefs moment than ctiminal, yet the doc- 
tors arcy by implicatidh, of a different opinion. 

<tyliffe’s Parergon, 
IMPLICIT. adj. (implicite, French; im- 
plicitus, Latin. J 


t. Entangled ; infolded; complicated. 
This fenfe is rare. 
In his woolly ficece 
I cling implicit. Pope. 


The humble fhrub, 
And bulh with frizzi’d hair impdicit, Themfen. 
2. Inferred; tacitly comprifed; not ex- 
prefled. 

In the irk eftablifhments of fpeech there was 
an zmplicit compa, founded upon common 
confent, that fuch and fuch words fhould he 
figns, whereby they would exprefs thcir thoughts 
one tu another. South. 

Our exprefs requefts are not granted, but the 
implicit defucs of our hearts are fulfilled. 

Smalridge, 


3. Refting upon another; connected with 
another over which that which is con- 
ne€ied to it has no power; trufting 
without referve or examination. Thus, 
by implicit credulity, I may believe a 
letter yet not opened, when I am con- 
fident of the writer’s veracity. 

There be falle peaces or unities, when the 
peace ts grounded but upon an plicit igno- 
rance; for all colours will agrec in the duwk. 

Baca, 

No longer hy implicit faith we err, 

Whilit every man ’s his own interpreter, Dens, 


Impci'citty. adv. [from implicit, } 
1. By inference comprifed, though not 
exprefled. 


The divine infpection into the affairs of the 
world duth neceffarily follow froin the nature 
and being of God; and ne that denies tis, doth 
implicitly deny his exiftence > he may acknow- 
ledge what he will with his mouth, but in his 
heart he hath faid there is no God. Bentley. 

2. By connexion with fomething elfe; 
dependently ; with varcferved contidence 
or obedience. 

My blufthing mufe with confeious fear retires, 
And whom they hxe, emplicid/y admires. Rofe. 

Learn not to difpute the methods of his pro- 
vidence; but humbly and rp/icitdy to acquicice 
in and adore thein. ltterbury, 

We mnglicit!y follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comfort ourlelves with this poor 
reflection, that we ihall fare as well as thofe that 
go before us. a Rogers. 


To IMPLO’R]:. v. a. [implorer, French; 
implore, Latin.) 
r. T'o call upon in fupplication ; to folicit. 
They ihip theiroars, and crown with wine 
The holy soblet tothe puw'rs divine, 


Dianjin ing all the gods that reign above, Pope. 
2. To afk ; to beg. | 
Do not fay ’iis fuperftition, that 

I kuce! and then anplere her biefing.  SAukjp. 


IMP 


Impro’re. n. f. [from the verb.] The 
act of begging; entreaty ; folicitation. 
Not in ule. 

Urged fore 
With piercing words and pitiful smplore, 
Him hatty to arife. Fairy Queen. 

IMPLO'RER. n.f. [from implore.} Solicitor. 

Mere implurers of unholy fuits, 

Breathing, like fanétihed and pious, 
The better to beguile. Shakf{peare’s Hamlet. 

Imptu MED. adj. [implumis, Lat.) With- 
out feathers. Did. 

To Impry’, v.a. [tmpliquer, French; im- 
plico, Latin.] 

t. To unfold; to cover; to entangle. 
Not in ufe. 

His courage ftout, 
Striving to loofe the knot that faft him tics, 
Himtelf in ftraighter bonds too rafh implies. 
Fairy Queen, 

And Phebus flying fo moft thameful fight, 
His bluthing face in foggy cloud /mpiies. Fairy Q. 

2. To involve or comprife as a conlequence 
or concomitant. 

That it was in ufe amung the Greeks, the 
word triclinium smp/ictk, Brown's Vulg. Err, 

What follows next is no objection ; for that 
implics a fault. Dryden 

Bows the ftrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of vidtory. Dryden. 

Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious 
intention is implied. Sherlock. 

To Impo'rson. v.a. [empoifoner, Frenche 
It might be written empoifon. 

1. To corrupt with porfon. 

Onc doth not know 
How much an ill word doth smpor/en liking. 
) i Shut fpeare. 

2. To kill with poifon. This israre. See 
EMPOISON. 

A man by his own alms /mpocfen'd, 

And with his charity fain. Shak fpeare. 

Impo’LaRIty. adv. [in and polar.] Not 
according to the direction of the poles. 
Little ufed. 

Being émpe/ari!y adjoined unto a more vigorous 
load{tone, it will, in a {hort time, exchange :ts 
poles. Brown, 

Impourrican. } adj. [in and politick.] Im- 

Impo’titicx. § prudent; indifereet ; 
void of art or forecaft. 

He that exhortcth to beware of an enemy’s 
policy, doth not give counfel tu be smpalitick ; 
but rather to ule all prudent forelight and cir- 
cumfpedction, left our fimplicity Le over-reach’d 
by cunning flights. Hooker, 

ÍMPOLTTICALLY. ) adv. [inand political. } 

Impo’nsivickry. § Without art or 
forecalt. 

Impo’NDEROUS. adj. [in and ponderous. } 
Void of perceptible weight. 

It produces vifible and reai efe&ts by smasn= 
derous and invifible cmiffions. Brown, 

Insrorno'sity. n. f. [in and porous,] Ab- 
fence of irterilices; compaċtnefs; clofe- 
nefs. 

The porofity or imporojfity betwixt the tangible 
parts, and the grcatneis or {mallnefs of the pores. 

yer)? Bucon, 

Itapo'rous. adj. [in and porous.) Fr 
from pores; free from vacuities 
terltices; clofe of texture; com 
folid. 

It has its earthly and falinous parts f exactiy 
refolved, that its body is left i»sporous, and not 
difcrered oy atomical terminations, Brown. 

If atoms thould delecnd plumb down with 


equal. velocity, being all perfectly tulid and sa- 


pocus, they would never the one overtake the 
other. Ray on the Creatice, 


IMP 
Yo IMPO'RT. v. a. [importo, Latin.] 


t. To carry into any country from abroad: 
oppofed to export. 

For Elis | would fal with utmot fpecd, 

T’ import twelve mares, which there luxurious 
feed. Pope. 
g. ‘Yo imply; to infer. 

Himfelf not only comprehended all our ne- 
cefities, buc in fuch fort alfo framed every peti- 
tion as might moft naturally ferve for many ; 
and doth, though not always require, yet always 
import a multitude of (peakers together. Hooter. 

The name ot difeipline ¢mporsecA not as they 
would fain have it conitrued; but the felf-fanic 
thing it figniacth, which the name of doctrine 
doth. Hooker. 

This queftion we now afked, imported, as that 
we thought this land a land of magicians, Bacon. 


z. To produce in confequence. 

Something he left impertcet in the ftatc, 
Which fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was most requir'd, — SAak/peare. 

4. [importer, importe, French. Imperfo- 
nally.} To be of moment: as, it im- 
ports, it is of weight or confequence. 

Her length of ficknets, with what elfe more 

{crious 
Iinporteth thee to know, this bears. Shuk/peare 

Let the heat be fich as may keep the metal 
perpetually molten; fur that above all importerh 
to the work. Bacon, 

Number in armies /mporte’h not much, where 
the people is uf weak courage. Bacon, 

This to attain, whether heav'n move, or earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton, 

Jt may import us in this calin to hearken more 
than we have cone to the florms that are now 
raifing abroad. Temple. 

If I endure it, what imports it you? Dryden, 

Imeo'RT. n, / [from the verb. ] 
2. Importance ; moment ; confequence. 
What occafion of import 
Hati all fo long detain’d you frum your wife ? 
Shak/{peare. 

Some bufinefs of import that triumph wears 
You tecm to go with. Dryl. and Lee's Oedipus. 

When there is any difpute, the Judge ought to 
appoint the fum according tu the cloquence and 
ability of the advocate, and in proportion to the 
import of the caule. ty fle. 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the former obfervations made about 
vegetables a third of the fame import made in mi- 
neral fubftances. Boyle. 


3. Any thing brought from abroad: as, 
our imports ought not to exceed our ex- 
ports. 


ImpoRTABLE. adj. [in and portable.}. 


Unfupportable ; not to be endured. A 
word accented by Spenfer on the firlt 
fyllable. It is ufed inthe Apocrypha. 
Both at once him charge on cither fide, 
Wirth hidcous frokes and fportable power, 
That forced him hts ground to traverfe wide, 
And wilcly watch to ward that deadly ftour. 
Farry Queen. 
eImrortance. n. f. [ French. ] 
r. Thing imported or implied. Rare. 
A notable paion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wiieft beholder, that knew no more but 
ing, could not fay if the smportance were joy or 
fulrow. Shakfpeare's Winter's Tale. 


2. Matter; fubjeét. Not in ufe. 

Tchad been pity you fhould have been put to- 
gether with fo mortal a purpote, as then each 
bore, upon importance of fo flight a niture. 

Shakfpeare’s Cymbelive. 
onfequcnce ; moment. 
We confider 


Th Jmpertance ol Cyprus tu the Turks. Shakfp. 
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Thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below, 
: y Pape. 
_ Importunity. An improper ufe pecu- 
liar to Shak/peare. 
Maria writ 
The letter at fir Tohy’s great importance ; 
In recompence whereof he hath mariicd her, 
Shakfpeare. 
LmpoRTANT. adj. [important, French. J 
1. Momentous; weighty ; of great con- 
fequence, 

The mofl important and prcfing care of a new 
and vigorous king was his maniage, for mediate 
eflablifiment of the royal line. Wotton, 

This fuperadds treachery to the crime: ’tis the 
fallifying the mott emportant truft. Dec. of Piety. 

O then, what intereft thall L make 
To lave my lat importune take, 

Wien the molt jult have caute to quake? 
Kofcommon. 

The great important end that God defigns re- 
ligion for, the government of mankind, tuihci- 
ently fhews the necethty of its being rooted deep 
in the heart, and put bcyond the danger of being 
torn up by any ordinary violence. South, 

Examine how the fafhionable praice of the 
world can be reconciled to the impourtant doctrine 
of ow religion. Rogers. 

Important truths fill let your fables hold, 

And moral my heries with art unfold. Grantile. 

Tiv important hour had pafl’d uniiceded by. 

Irene 
2. Momentous; forcible; of great ef- 
ficacy. This feems to be the mcan- 
ing here. 
He fiercely at him flew, 
And with aportant outrage him affail’d; 
Who foon prepar’d to ticld, his {word forth 
drew, 
And him with equal valour cuuntervail'd. 
Fairy Queen, 
3. Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the 
word. Sie IMPORTANCE. 
Great France 
My mouming and important tears hath pitied. 
Shuk/peare. 
IMPORTATION. x. f [from import.] 
Thea or practice cf importing, or 
bringing into a country from abroad : 
oppofed to exportation. 

The king’s reatonable profit fhould not be neg- 
leéted upon importation and exportation. Bacon, 

Thefe mincs All the country with greater nuni- 
bers of peuple than it would be able to bear, 
without the importation of corn from forcign 
parts. <Iddifon on Italy, 

The emperor has forbidden the smpor tition of 
their manufadtures into any part of the empire. 

viddtfon on [ta 1 
IMPO'RTER. n. f. [from tmport.] One 
that brings in from abroad. 

It is impoffible to limit the quantity that hali 
be brought in, cfrecially it the importers of it 
have fu fure a market as the exchequer, Swift. 


Impo’RtTL ESS. adj. [from import.) Of 


no moment or confeguence. This isa 
word not in ufe, but not inclegant. 

We lefs expect 
That matter necdlefs, of smporticss burthen, 


- 


Divide thy lips. Shakf{peare, 
IMPO'RTUNATE, adj. [importunus, 
Latin; importune, French.)  Unfea- 


fonable and inceffant in folicitations ; 


not to be repulfed. 
L was in debt to my importunate bufinefs; but 
he would not hear my cxcufe. Shak/peare, 
They may not be able to bear the clamour of 
an importunate {vitor Smalrilge 
A rule rcitrains the moll smpcertunate appetites 
of our nature. Rogers. 


Impo'RTUNATELY. adv. [from importu- 
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nate.] With inceffant folicitation ; per- 
tinacioully in petition. 

Their pertinacy is fuch, that when you drive 
them cut of onc form, they allume another; and 
are fo importunately traublefome, as makes many 
think it impoftible to be freed from them. Puppa. 

Impo’RTUNATENESS, n. f. [from impor- 
tunate.) Inceffant folicitation. 

She with more and more onportunatencfs Chav 
ed, which, in all good manners, was either of us 


to be defired, or not granted. Sidney.. 
To IMPORTUNE. v. a. [importuner 
French; importunus, Latin. Accented 


anciently on the fecond fyllable. ] 

t. To dillurb by reiteration of the fame 
requel. 

2. To teafe; to harafs with flight vexa- 


tion perpetually recurring ; to moleh. 
Aganit all fenfe you do importune ner. 
Shak/peare. 
If he efpied any lewd gaicty in his fellow- 
fervants, his mafter Mould ftrargltways know it, 
and not reit free from importuning, until the fel- 
low had put away lus fault. Carcw. 
The luglke faint in the celeftial hicrarchy 
began to be fo impertinently supertaned, Wat a 
great part of the liturgy was addreficd fulely to 
her. Havels Vocal borg’, 
The bloom of beauty other years demianes, 
Nor will be gather’d by fuch wither'd hands : 
You dmportune it witha fatic defire. LD» yden. 
Every one hath experimented this troubletume 
intrulion of fome fritking ideas, which thus z- 
portune the underftand, and hinder at from being 
employed, Locke, 
We save been ubliged to hire troops from 
feveral princes of the empirc, whofe nunifiers 
and refidents here have perpetually snpsr tuned 
the court with unreafonable demands. Sw:ft. 
IMPORTU'NE. adje [importunus, Latia. 
It was anciently prononnced with the 
accent on the fecond fyllable. ] 
te Conltantly recurring ; troublefome by 
frequency. 
All that charge did fervently app'y, 
With greedy malice and :arpirtane ton; 
And planted there their huge itiha yvy 
With which they daily mace mom dicadful bat- 
tery. Sper): 
Henry, king of England, necid notte Lave 
bettowed fuch greattuins, nor fo to have vuted 
himfclt with faportexe and incefiunt labour, to 
compafs my death and ruin, it F had been a 
feigned peiton. Bucon’s lisn-ey vie. 
2. Troublefome ; vexatious. 
And th’ armies of thew creatures all, ang 
{ume 
Do terve to them, and with mportuze might 
War against us, the vaffals oi thaw will. Spenfor. 
It the upper foul can check what is contented 
to hy the will, in compliance with the fef; and 
can then hope, thet after a few vears of terfu- 
ality, that zuportuse rebellious iervant flallbe 
eternally cal? ott, this would be fume colour for 
that novel pertuafion, Biammissih, 
Tne fame airs, which fome entertain with 
moult denghtful tranfpurts, tu others arc iw por tihe, 
P Glanville’s Scepfis. 
3. Unteafonable; coming, afking, or 
happening at a wrong time. 
No fair to thine 
Equivalent, or fecond! which compell'd 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to ceme 
And gaze and worlhip thee. Mellor, 
ImMportTuNELY. aav. [from importune. | 
te Troublefomely ; inceffantly. 
Tine palmer Fent his ear unto the noile, 
To wect who calt'd fo importunity : 
Again he heard a more etiorced voice, 
That bade him come In hatte. Parry Queer, 
2. Unfeafonably ; improperly. 
The conflitutions that the apotilcs made con- 
cerning deacons and widows, are, with much 
OG2 
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importunity, but very importuncly urged by the 
diiciplinarians. Sander fon. 

Importu nity. n. f. [tmportunitas, Lat. 
importunite, French; from importunate. ] 
Inceffant folicitation. 

Overcome with the importunity of bis wife, a 
woman of a haughty {pirit, he altered his former 
purpofe. Anoiles, 

Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to {port 
Her importanity. Milton's sigonifies, 


Jo IMPO'SE. v. a. [impofer, French ; 
impofttum, Latin. } 
1. T'o lay on as a burden or penalty. 
It Mali not be lawful to smpofe toll upon them 
Ezra. 
If a fon do fallinto a lewd action, the ini- 
putation, by your rule, Mould be :mpofed upon 


his father. Shukfprare. 
To tyrants others have their country fo!d, 
Impifing forcign lords for foreign gold. Dryden. 
Ou impious realms and bar’brous kings ön- 
sje 
Thy acest and curfe them with fuch ills as 
thofe. Pope. 


2. Toenjoin as a duty or law. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, 
what adtion correfpundent or repugnant unto the 
Jaw which God hath smp:fed upon his creatures, 
but in or upon it God doth work, according to 
the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed 
to keep? Hecker. 

There was a thorough way made by the fword 
for the impofing of the laws upon them. Spenfer. 

Thou on tne deep impcfefè nobler laws, 

And by that juftice hait removw'd the caule. 
Maller. 

Chriftianity hath hardly ¢mpofed any other 
laws upon us, but what are enacted in our na- 
tures, or are agreeable to the prime and funda- 
mental laws of it. Tillot fon. 

Impofe but your commands, 
This hour fliail bring you twenty thoufand hands. 
Dryden. 

It was neither impofe? on me, nor fo much as 

the fubjeét given me by any man. Drfiden, 


3. To fixon; to impute to. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute 
that unto the firt caufe which we fmpofe not on 
the fecond ; or what we deny unto nature, we 
impute unto nativity itfelf. Drown. 

4. To obtrude fallacioufly. 
Our póet thinks not fit 
T' impefe upon you what he writes for wit. 
Dryden. 
5. To Impose on. To put a cheat on; 
to deceive. 

Phyficians and philofophers nave fuffcred 
them(elvcs to be fo far impofcd upom as to pub- 
Sith chymicai exper:ments, which théy never 
tried. Boyle. 

ile that thinks the name centaur Rands for 
Tome real being, smipsfeson himfelf, and miftakes 
words for things. Lecke. 


6. [Amorg printers.] To put the pages 
onthe ftone, and fit on the chafe, in 
order to carry the form to prefs. 


Impo’se. n. f: [from the verb.] Com- 
mand; injunction. Not in ufe. 
According to vour iadyfhip’s /mpofe 
I am thus early come. Shalt fpeare. 
a POSEABLE. adj. [from impofe.] To be 
laid as obligatory on any body. 
They were not imply ‘mpofeable on any 
pariicuiar many, farther than he was a member af 
{ume church. Hammoud, 


Iweoser. n. fi [from impofe.} One 
who enjoins asa law; one who lays any 
thing on another asa hardthip. 

Tire univerfitics 1ufferings might be manifeficd 
to all mitions, aad the iagtfes of thele oaths 
Mipht repent. Mutea. 


IMPOSITION. a. f [impofttion, Frenc, 


IMF 


impofitus, Latin. ] 


1. The act of laying any thing on another. 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer 

and benediction of the bifhop, made more foleran 

by the vnrpofiticn of hands. Hammond. 
2. The aćt of annexing. 


The firt impsfition of names was grounded, 
among all nations, upon future good hope con- 
ceived of children. Camden. 

The «mpofiticn of the name is grounded only 
upon the predominancy of that element, whofe 
name ts afctibed tv it. Bayle. 

3. Injunétion of any thing as a law or 
duty. 

Their determination is to trouble you with no 
more fuit; unlefs you may be wou by [ome 
other fort than your father’s smps/ition, depending 
on the cafkets. Shak/peare. 

From smpofition of {trict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace ; from fervile fear 
To filial ; works of Jaw, to works of faith. 

] Nisltor, 
4. Conftraint ; opprefion. 

The conftraint of receiving and holding opi- 

nions by authority was rightly called impofieion. 
Lacke. 

A greater load has heen laid on us than we 
have been able to bear, and the groffeft impsfitions 
have been fubmitted tu, in order to forward the 
dangerous defigns of a faction. Swift. 

Let it not te made, contrary to its own na- 
ture, the occafion of ftrife, a narrow fpirit, and 
unreafonable impofitisns on the mind and prac- 
tice. Watts on the Mind. 

5. Cheat; fallacy; impofture. 
6. A fupernumerary exercife 
{cholars as a punithment. 

Tvete snpafitions were tupply’d, 

To light my pipe, or pleafe my pride. 
Progrefs of Difcontent 

Impo'sstBLe. adj. [impofible, French; in 
and poffhle.] Not to be done; not to 


be attained ; impracticable. 


It was impofible that the flate fhould continue 
quict. ] 2 Mac. 
With men this is smpefzble; but with God all 
things are poffible. Natther, 
’Twere sinpyfible for any enterprife to be law- 
ful, it that which fhould icgitimare it is fubfe- 
quent to it. Decay of Piety. 
Dithcuit it is, but not impe ffibre. Crullingworth:. 
It is mpefible the mind Mould be flopped any 
where in its progrefs in this (pace, how far fo ever 
it extends its thoughts. Locke. 
We cannot believe it swpeffible to God to make 
a creature with more ways to convcy into the 
underitanding the notice of corporeal things than 
five. Locke. 


enjoined 


I my thoughts deccive 
With hope of things smp</fi5/e to find. Wal’, 
IMPOSSIBI'LITY., n. f. [impofibilité, Fr. 
from impoffthle.} 


1. Impracticability; the flate of being 
not feafible. 

Simple Philocleay it isthe ¢pofibility that doth 
torment me; for unlawful defires are punifhed 
after the effect of enjoying, but impufible de- 
fires in the detire itfelf. Sidney. 

Admit all thefe tapefbrlities and great abfur- 
dities tu be poffible and convenient. Whitg:jt. 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gaini{t the hery fun, 
Murdering fupofihility, to make 
Woat cannot he, flight work. Shalfpeare. 
They confound difhculty with tmpefbiiity. 
South, 

Thofe who affert the impefibiiity of (pace ex- 

iting without matter, mult make body infinite. 
Lecke. 

Whien we fce a man of tike pafions and weak- 
nefs with ourlelves going bcfore us in the paths 
of duty, it confutcs all lazy pretences of impo/i- 
bility. Kegers. 


IMP 


2. That which cannot be done. 


Though men do, without offence, with daily 
thar the affairs, which with evil {uccefs are paft, 
might have fallen out much better; yet to pray 
that they may have been any other tnan they are, 
this being a manifcft smps/ilility in itfelf, the 


rules of religion do not permit. Heoker, 
Impoffibilities! oh no, there ’s none, 
Could 1 bring thy heart captive home. Cow/ey, 


I’MpostT. n. /. [i1mpofl, impôt, Fr. impofi- 
tum, Latin.} A tax; a toll; a cul 
tom paid. 

Taxes and ‘impels upon merctaats do feldom 
good to the king’s revenue; for that that he wins 
in the hundred, he lofcth in the thire. Bacon, 

Impo’srs. z /. [tmpofle, French.] In 
archite€iure, that part of a pillar, in 
vaults and arches, on which the weight 
of the whole building lieth: 4:n/worth, 

Zo ĪMPO'STHUMATE. v. n. [from impofl- 
hume.) To form an abfcefs ; to gather ; 
to form a cyft or bag containing matter. 

Phe biuilermpyfihumated, and afterwards turned 
toa flinking ulcer, which made every bady fhy 
to come near her. Arbuthnot, 

To Imeo’sTHUMATE. v. a. To afhict 
with an impotthume. 

They would not fly that Surgeon, whofe lancet 
threatens none Lut the impojlhumated parts. 

Decay of Piety, 

ImpostHUMA'TION. n. f- [from impofl- 
humate.] The aĝ of forming an im- 
pofthume ; the ftate in which an impoft- 
hume is formed. 

He that maketh the wound bleed inwards, en- 
dangereth malign ulcers and pernicious imps- 
Aumatians, Bacon’s Ejfays. 

IMPO’STHUME. s. f. [This feems to 
have been formed by corruption from 
impoflen, as South writes it; and im- 
pofiem to have been written erroneouf] 
for apofleme, nistax, an abfcels.] A 
collection of purulent matter in a bag 
or cy ft. 

Now rotten difeafes, ruptures, catarrhs, and 
bladders tull of dnpehumss, make prepofterous 
difcoveries. Skuś fpeare. 

An crror in the judgment is like an impajiem in 
the head, which is always nuilome, and frequently 
mortal, South, 

Fumes cannot tranfude through the bag cf an 
impoflkoome, Hiurvey. 

Inpo'stor. r. / Timpofeur, French ; 
from impofe ; impofitor, Latin.} One who 
cheats by a ficliticus character. 

Shame and pain, poverty and ficknefs, yea 
death and heilit{clf, are but the trophies of thofe 
fatal conqueits got by that grand snpzffor, the 
devil, over the deluded fons of men, Southey 


Impo’sturse. n. f. [tnpoflure, French $ 
impoflura, Latin.) Cheat; fraud; fop- 
pofititiou{nefs; cheat committed by 


giving to perfons or things a falfe cha- 
racter. i 

That the foul and angels have nothing to de 
with gruffer locality is gencrally opinioned; be 
who is it that retains not a great part of the im= 
pofiure, by allowing them a definitive ubi, which 
is (ti? bur imagination ? Glarville’s Scet fe 

Open to them fo many of the interior foe 
of this mytterious art, without spofiure of in 
dious tcferve. ret) an. 

We know how faccefsfuithe lato ufurper was, 
while nis army Lelicved hint real imJhis zeal 
againgt kingfnip; but when they funne cut the 
impoflurc, upon his afpiring ta the fame bimfelf, 
he was yrefent!y deferred, and never able to crow 
his utucped greatnefs with that titles Saws. 

Form new legends, a 

And All the worid with faliics and impe uree 


rot- 


IMP 


; 4 k » 
VmPoTENCE. $ J. [ impotentia, Latin. ] 


J’/MPOTENCY. ; j 
3. Want of power; inability; imbecil- 
lity ; weaknefs. 

Some were poor by ‘mpotency of nature; as 
young fatherlefs children, old decrepit perfons, 
idevts, and cripples. Sir, J. Hayward. 

W caknefs, or the impotence of excicifing animil 
motion, attends fevers. Arbuthnot 

God is a fricnd and a father, whofe care fup- 
plics our wants, and defends our rmpatencey and 
from whofe compafion in Chut we hope for 
eternal glory hereafter. Rogers. 

This is not a reitraint or rmpotenczy, but the 
royal prerugative of the moft abfulute King of 
Kings; that he wills to do nothing but what lic 
can; and that he can do nothing which is repug- 
nant Co his divine goodnefs. Bentley, 


2. Ungovernablenefs of paffion. A Latin 
fignification ; animi impotentia. 

Will he, fo wife, let loofe at once his ire, 
Belike th:ough imprteme, or unaware, 
To give his cnenu¢s their wath, and end 
Thein in his anger, whom his anger faves 
To punith enulets ? 

Yet all combin’d, 


Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryd. 
3. Incapacity of propagation. 
Duincfs with obfcenity mutt prove 
As hateful, fure, as snparence in love. Pop:. 


IMPOTENT. adj. [émpctent, French ; 
impotens, Latin. ] 
1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; want- 
ing power. 
We thatare {trong muft bear the imbecillity of 
the impotent, and not pleafe ourfelves. Heoker. 
Yet wealth is smpstent 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gain’d. Milton, 
Although in dreadful whiris we hung, 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not {low to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. -dddifon’ s Speéfator. 
2. Difabled by nature or difeate. 
In thofe porches lay a great multitude of im- 
potent folk, of blind, halt, and withered. John. 
There fat a certain man, inpotent in his tect, 
being a crippie from pis mother’s womb, who 
never had walked. AAs. 
I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and {nail-pac’d beggary. 
Shakfpeare. 
The impetent pnor might be reliev’d, and the 
idle forced to labour. Temple, 
3. Without power of reftraint. [animi im- 


atens. } 

With jealous eyes at diltance fhe had feen, 
Whilp'ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen; 
Tien, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattiing tone fhe (pol.c. Dryd. 

4. Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Piim, who is thought impotent, 
that his miltrefs would not have him, becaufe he 
is a floven, and had committed a rape. Tatler. 


JmpoTENTLY. adu. [from impotent.) 
Without power. 
Proud Cxfar, ’midft triumphal cars, 
The f{puils of nations, and the pump of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and snporently sicat, 
Shew’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in fate. 
Pope. 
o Impo'unD, v.a. [in and pound. Sce 
OUND. ] 
o enclofe as in a pound; to fhut in; 
onfine. > i 
¢ grcat care was rather how to impound the 
, that none of them might cfeape, than that 
any doubt was made tu vanquifh theny, Bacon. 
_ 2. To fhut up ina pinfold. 
cae Etiyland ‘ 
Hath taken and impounded as a Aray 
= Fhe king. Shat fpesre's Henry v. 


M:lton. 


Lent P 


Secing him wander about, [ took him up for 
a ftray, and impouniled him, with intention to re- 


ftore him to the right owner. Dryden, 
Zo Impo’wer. See Empower. 
ImPRA‘CTICABLE. adi, [unpradicable, 


French ; in and praticable.) 
1. Not to be performed; unfeafible ; im- 
poflible. 


Had there not been ftill remaining bodies, the 
Iegitimate offsprings of the antediluvian carth, 
*rwould have been an extravagant and /mpraćli- 
cable undertaking to have gone abou: to deter- 
minc any thing concerning it. Word ward, 

To preach up the necethity of that which our 
experience tells us is utterly impraticable, were 
to aright mankind with the terrible profpcét of 
univerfal damnation. Rogers, 


2. Untractable; unmanageable; ftubborn. 
That fierce impra@icable nature 


Is govern'd by a dainty-fanger’d girl. Rowe. 


[MPRA'CTICABLENESS. n., f [from za- 
radicabie. | 
1. Impoffibility. 

I do not know a greater mark of an able mi- 
nifter than that of rightly adapting the feveral 
facultics of men; nor is any thing more to be la- 
mented than the émpradticablenefs of doing this. 


Swift, 

2. Untra&alilenefs; ftubbornnefs. 

To YMPRECATE. v. a. [imprecor, 
Latin.} To call for evil upon himfelf 
or others. 

Impreca’tion. n. f. Cimprecatio, Latin; 
imprecation, French; from imprecate. | 
Curfe; prayer by which any evil is 
wifhed to another or himfelf. 

My mother fhall the horrid furies raife 
With pnprecarions. Chapman's Ody/fey. 
Sir John Hotham, uncurfed Ly any imprecation 
of mine, paid his own and his eldeft fon’s heads. 
King Caurles. 

With rprecations thus be fill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous przy’r. 
: ope. 

I’mpreCATORY. adj. [from imprecate. } 
Containing withes of evil. 

ToImere’Gn. v.a. [inand pregno, Lat. ] 


To fill with young; to fill with any 


matter or quality ; to make pregnant. 
In her cars the found 
Yet rung of his periuative words, smpregn'd 
With reafon, to her fceming. Milton. 
Th’ unteuitful rock itfelr, omprepn’a by thee, 
Forms lucid ftones. Lhen:fon. 


IMPRE’GNABLE. adj. [impregnable, 
French. ] 


r. Not to be ftormed; not to be taken. 

Two giants kept themielves in a caftle, feated 
upon the top of a ruck, impregnable, becaufe there 
Was no coming to it but by one narrow path, 
where one man’s furce was able to kecp down an 
army. Sidney. 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the teas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. 

; Shuk/peare. 
Haft thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, incloted with a wall 
OF ftrength impregnable ? 

There the capitol thou fee'f, 
Above tne reit lifting his ately icad 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impr: gnabie. 

2. Unfhaken ; unmoved; unaffected ; in- 
vincible. 

The man's atfeAion remains wholly uncon- 
cerned and sapreyautle: jug like a rock, which, 
being plied continually by the waves, ftill throws 
them back again, but is not at all moved. Sour. 


IMPRE/GNALLY. udu. "froy impreenable. 
& fae 


Sandys. 


Milton. 


IMP 


In fuch a manner as to defy force or 
hottality. 

A caltle ttrongly feated on a high rack, joine 
eth by an ifthmus to the land and is /mpregnubly 
fortified. Sandys. 

To Impre'GNATE. v. a. [in and pregno, 


Latin.) 
t. To fillwith young; to make prolifick. 

Hermaphrodites, although they mclude the 
parts of bhoth texes, cannot impregnate them({clves. 

d Brown. 

Chriftianity is of fo profifck a nature, fo ape 
to impregnate the hearts and hives of its profelytcs, 
tit it is hard to imagine that any branch thould 
want a due fertility. Decay of Piety. 

2. [impregner, Vrench.] To fill; to fatu- 
rate. 

3. In the following examples, impregnate 
may be perhaps an adjective. 

Im pregnate, trom their loins they hed 
A flimy juice. Dryden's Virgil, 

With native ceanh their brood tig moniters 

mia'd; 
The blood, endu’d with animating heat, 
Did in the impregnate carth new fons beget. 
Dryilen, 
ImMPREGNA’TION. n.f. [from impregnate.) 
1. The act of making prolifck; fecun- 
dation. 

They ought to refer matters unto counfellors, 
which ıs the firlt begetting or ¢mpregnation; Lut 
when they are elaborate in the womb of thers 
counfel, and grow ripe tu be broug)it forth, thea 


they take the matter back into their own hands. 
Duco 


2. That with which an} thing is impreg- 
nated. 
What could implant in the body fuch peculiar 
impregnations, as fhould have fuch powcr. 


Derham's Phyjico-Theolog y, 
3. [impregnation, French.] Saturation. 


Minfworth, 

ImpREJU‘DICATE. adi. [in, pre, and ju- 

dico, Latin.) Unprejudiced; not pre- 
poffeffed ; impartial. 

The lotid reafon of one man with saprejudicate 
apprehenfions, begets as fim a belief as the au- 
thority or aggregated teltin:ony of many hundreds, 

Brown, 

ImpREPARA TION. n. f. [in and prepa- 

ration.) | Unpreparednefs; want of 
preparation. i 

Inpreparation and unreadinefs when they find 


in us; they turn it to the foothing up of thcm- 
fclves. Hacker. 


To IMPRE'SS. v. a. [imprefum, Lat.) 
1. ‘To print by preffure ; to tamp. 
When God from carth form’d Adam in the’ 
ealt, 
He his own image on the clay jmpref, Denham, 
The conquering chief his fout impref 
On the ftrong neck of that deltructive Leatt. 


Dryidten’s Ovid, 
2. To fix deep. 


We thould dwell upon the arguments, and ien- 
profs the motives of perfuahion upon our own 
hearts, "till we feel the force of them. Marti. 

3. To mark, as impreffed by a itamp. 

So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 

Their vilages snpreyl, when they approached 

near. Spenfer. 

. To force into fervice. This is gene- 
rally now fpoken and written prefs. 

His age has charms in it, his title more, 

To pluck the cumman bofoms on his fide, 
And turn our (pref launces in our eyes 
Which do commend then. Shakfpeare, 

Mecbeth mhall never vanquifh’d be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunhnane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

—— That will never be: 


{MP 


Whe can fuprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unnx his earth-Lound root? Srakfpeare. 
Ormond thould contribute all he couid for the 
making thofe levies of men, and for imprefmg of 
fhips Clarenion, 
Impress. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. Mark made by preflure. 


This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trencbed in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Didolves to water. Shakfpeare. 

They having tuken the impreffes of the infides 
of thee fhells with that exquifite nicenefs, as to 
exprefs even the hneft lineaments of tuem. 

Woodward's Natura! Liftory, 
. Effects of one fubftance on another. 

How objects are reprefented to myfeif 1 can- 
not be ignorant; but in wiat manner they are 
received, and what enpreffes tey make upon the 
differing organs of anuther, he only knows that 
feels them. Glanvitie's Scepfis. 
3. Mark of diftin&tion ; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of the creation, 

Jeaves us this general /mprce/s or character upon 


v 


them, that they were excceding good. South, 
4. Device; motto. 
To defcribe emblazon'd fhields, 
Impreffes quaint, caparifons, and iteeds, 
Bates, and tinfels, trappings. Milton. 


5- Act of forcing into fervice; compul- 
ñon; feizure. Now commonly prefs. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an :mprefs. Shakfpeare, 
Why fuch éamprefs of fhipwrights, whole fore 
tatk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? 
Shakjpeare’s Hamlet. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d; 
Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 
Ingro by fwift danpre/s. Shak jpeare. 
Isepre'sstBLe, adj. [in and prefum, Lat. ] 
What may be imprefled. 
The dittcrences of imprefible and not impreffi- 
ble, figurable and not hyurable, are plebeian no- 
tions. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 


Jurpre'ssion. n. fi [imprefio, Latin; iri- 


prefion, French. J 
1. The act of prefling one body upon an- 


other. 

Senfarion is fuch an ¿»:preffion or motion, made 
in fume part of the body, as produces fome per- 
ception in the underftanding. Locke. 

2. Mark made by preffure ; ttamp. 

Like toa chaos, or untick’d bear-wielp, 

That carries no émprejfion like the dam. Shak /p, 
3. Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the offices of religion fript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies, they would not make a due 
tinpreffion on tne mind. shtterbury. 

The falfe reprefentations of the kingdom’s 
enemies had made fome improjion in the mind of 
the tuceeffor. ] Swift. 

4. Effcacious agency ; operation ; influ- 
ence. 

The king had made him high fherit¥ of Sulfex, 
that he might the better make dmpreffion upon 
that county, Clarendon. 

We lie open to the smpreffiens of flattery, 
which we admit without icruple, becaufe we 
think we deferve it. -ttterbury, 

Univertal gravitation is above all mechanifm, 
and proceeds from a divine energy and impref- 
jion. Bentley. 

There is a rcal knowledge of material things, 
when the thing itfelt, and the real aċłion and 

impreffion thereof on our fenfes, is perceived. 


Cheyne, 
ç. Effeét of an attack. 

Such a defeat uf near two hundred horfe, fe- 
conded with two thoutand foor, may furely en- 
gure a comparifon with any of the braveĝ im- 
preffiens in ancient times. — Wotton. 

6. Edition; number printed at once; one 


courfe of printing. 


IMP 


To be diftracted with many opinions, makes 
men to be of the lait smprefion, and full of 
change. Bactn, 

For ten impreffions, which his works have 
had in fo many years, at prefent a hundred 
books are fcaicely purchafed once a twelve- 
month. Dryden, 

I MPRE'SSURE. n. f. [from tmprefs.] The 
mark made by preffure; the dint; the 
impreflion. 

Lean but upon a ruth, 
The cicatrice and capable smpreffure 
Thy palm fome moments Keeps. Shakfpeare. 

To Imprint. v. a. [imprimer, French. ] 

1. Yomarkupon any fubltance by preflure. 

Onc of the fame feal, imprinted upon pieces 
of wax of different colours. Holder. 

Having fturveyed the image of God in the 
foul of man, we are not to omit thofe characters 
of majefty that God imprinted upon the body. 

South. 

She amidft his fpacious meadows flows ; 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten’d lands, 

And ices his num’rous herds imprint her fands. 
Prior, 

2. To flamp words upon paper by the ufe 
of types. 

3. To fx on the mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of ettcétual and 
imprinting patlazes, amongtt compliments, which 
is of fingular ute. Bacon 

We havc all thofe ideas in our underftandings 
which we can make the objects uf our thoughts, 
without the help of thofe fenhible qualities which 
frst imprinted them. Leke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thole idcas, which, after imprinting, have 
difappeared. Locke, 

Ry familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas 
of thofe two ditferent things diltin@ly imprinted 
on his mind. Luke 

4. Zo Imprixt in is lefs ptoper. 

"When we fet before our cyes a round globe, 
the idea imprinted in our mind is of a fat circle, 
varicufly thadowed. Locke. 

To ImrperisoN. v.a. [emprifenrer, Yr. 
in and prifon.) Yo fhut up; to confine ; 
to keep trom liberty; to reftrain in 
place. 

He imprifon'd was in chains remedilcfs ; 

For that Hippolytus’ rent corfe he did redrefs. 
yi enfer, 

Now we are in the fircet, he firft of all, 
Improviciently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And fo imjprifon'd and hemm’d in by me, 
Sells fara little ftate his liberty. 

Try to vuprifon the refittlefs wind ; 

So (waft is guilt, fo hard to be confin'd. Dryden, 

Ifa man orprifens himfelf in his clofet, and 
employs reafon to find out thesnature of the cor- 
poreal worid, without experiments, he will frame 
a {cheme of chimeras. Ii azes. 

It is mot imprubable, that all the virtual beat 
in the juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals, 
may be owing to the action of the smprifered rays, 

Cheyne. 

IMPRISONMENT. n. /. [emprifonnement, 
Fr. from imprifon. | Continement ; clau- 
fure; titate of being fut in prifon. It 
may be written empri/unment, 

His finews waxcn weak and raw, 

Through iong dmpo:/cnment and hard conftraint. 


Spenfer, 


Donne. 


Which thall I Arit bewail, 
Thy bondage or lutt fight? 
Thou art become, O worft imprifonment ! 
The dungeon of thyfelf. Milton's Agoniftes. 
From rctentive cage 
When fullen Philomel cfcapces, her notes 
She varices, and of paft imprifonment 
Sweetly compiains. Philips. 
Count Serini, Rill clofe prifoner in this cattle, 
loft his fenfes by his long imprifonment and af- 
flictions. ddddifon. 
I 


2. In a manner not to be approved. 


IMPROBA TION. 7. ut 


IMP 


It is well if they don’t fix the brand of herefy 
on the man who is leading them out of their lorg 
imprisonment, and lofing the fetters of their fouls. 

Watts on the Mind, 


IMPROBABI'LITY. n. /. [from improbable. ] 


Unlikelihood ; difficulty to be believed. 

The dificulty, and the jmprchability of at- 
tempting this fuccefsfully, is great. = Hammond. 

As to the improbabilities of a {pirit appearing, 
I boldly anfwer him, that a heroick poet is not 
tied to the bare representation of what is truc, or 
excecding probable. Dryden, 


Impro'BABLE. adj. [improbable, French; 


improbatilis, Latin; in and proballe.] 
Unlikely; incredible. 
This account of party-patches will appear im- 


probable to thofe who live at a diftance trom the 
fafhionable world. Addi fon, 


ImpRO'BABLY. adv. [from improbable, | 


t. Without likelihood. 
Ob- 
folete. 
Atiftotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thoufand meafures of water, the wore 
being overpowered, will be turned into water- 
he {peaks very improhably. Bsyie. 
To I'm PROBATE. v.a. [in and probo, Lat, ] 
Not to approve. Ainfwvorth, 
[improbatto, Latin; 
improbution, French.) Act of difallow- 
ing. Ainfworth, 
Impro'Bity. n.f. [improbitas, improbus, 
Latin.] Want of honefty ; difhoneity ; 
bafenefs. 
Fle was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and 
cah out for notorious smprobity. Heoker. 
We balance the zmprobity of the one with the 
improbity of the other. L’Ffirange. 
To ImpROLI'FICATE. wv. a. [in and proli- 
fct.| To impregnate; to fecundate. 
Not ufed. 
A ciffculty in eggs is how the fperm of the 
cock mprolificatesy and makes the oval concep- . 
tion fruitful. Brown, $ 
IMPROPER. aay. [tmpropre, French ; t 
improprius, Latin. 
t. Not well adapted ; unqualified. 
As evcry fcicnce requires a peculiar genius, s 
fo likewife therc is a genius peculiarly improper 
for every one. “Burnet, 
2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 
Tne methods ufed in an original difcafe would 
be very improper in a gouty cafe. Aihuthnot, 
3% Not jolt; not accurate. 
He difappear’d, was rarify’d; 
Fur ‘tis :mproper fpcech to fay he dy’d: 
He was exhal’d. 


Dryden, 
Impro’PERLY. adv, [from improper. | 

1. Not fitly ; incongruoufly. 

2. Not juftly ; not accurately. 

Dnproperly we meature life by breath : 

Suci do not truly live who merit dcath. Dryden, 

They affuring me of tucir atittance in correct- 
ing my faulis where I fpoke .mproperiy, I was 
encouraged. Dryden. 

To Impro’pRIaTeE. v.a, [in and propriuss 
Latin. ] 

1. ‘To convert to private ufe; to feize 
himfelf. 

For the pardon of the reĝ, the kirg t 
it not ht it fhould pafs by parliament; 
ter, being matter of grace, tu improp 
thanks to himfelf. 

2. To put the poffeffions of th 
into the hands of laicks. 

Mrs.Gulfton being poffeffed of the impreprrate 
parfonage of Bardwell in Sutfolk, Cnr gers 
from the king leave to annex the fame to the 
vicarage. Speman. 


IMP 


IMPROPRIA TION, n.f. [fromimpropriate. ] 
~ An impropriation is properly fo called when 
the church land is in the hands of a layman; 
and an appropriation is when it is in the hands 
of a bifhop, college, or religivus houfe, though 
Jomet:mes thefe terms are confounded. Afylifie. 
Having an /mpropriation in lis eftate, he took 
a courfe to difpufe uf it-for the augmentation cf 
the vicarage. Spebnan, 
Iatpropria ton. n.f. [from impropriate. ] 
A layman that has the poflefhon of the 
lands of the church. 

Where the vicar Icafes his glebe, the tenant 
muit pay the great tythes to the rector or impro- 
priator, slyliffe’s Parergon. 

IMPROPRUETY. n. f. [impropricte, French; 
from improprius, Latin.] Unhtnefs ; 


unlvitablenefs; inaccuracy; want of 


juitneds, 

Thefe mighty ones, whofe ambition could 
fuffer them to be called gods, would never be 
flattered into immortality ; but the proudett have 
becn convinced of the smpropricty of that appel- 
lation. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Many grofs fmproprieties, however authorized 
by practice, ought to he difcarded. Scvift. 

Impro’sperous. adj. [in and profperous. | 


Unhappy; unfortunate; not fuccelsful. 
This method is in the defign probable, how 
mnprofperous focver the wickednels of men hath 
tendered the fucccfs of it. Hammond. 
Our pride fcduces us at once into the gu:lt of 
bold, and punilhment of improfperous rebels. 
Decay of Piety. 
Seven revolving years are wholly rua, 
Since the smprofp-rous voyage we begun. Dryden. 
Impro’srperousry. adv. [from snpro/- 
perous.) Unhappily; unfuccefsfully ; 
with ill fortune. 
This experiment has been but very ‘mpro/ps- 
roufly attempted. Hayle, 
ImprovaBLe. adj. [from improve.} Ca- 
pable of being advanced from a good to 
a better flate; capable of melioration. 
Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and 
the cays of weaker heads stlord improvub!e 
hints unto better. Browz. 
We have fttock enough, and that too of fo 
improvable a mature, that is, capable of infinite 
advancement. Decay of Piety. 
Man is accommodated with moral principles, 
nprovuble by the exercife of his faculties. IHa/e. 
Animals are not /mprovab/e beyond their pro- 
per genius: a dog will never learn to mew, nor 
a cat to bark. ` Grew. 
I kave a hne fpread of impravuble ands, and 
am already planting woods and draining marthes. 
Addifon’s Spectator, 
Improvanreness. 2. /.. [from improv- 
able.) Capablenefs of being made better. 
ĪMPRO'VAĽLY. adu. [from improvadl.] 
In a manner that admits of melioration. 
Jo Impro've. v.a. [in and produs. Quafi 
probum facere. Skinner. | 
1. lo advance any thing nearer to per- 
fection; to raife from good to better. 
Weamerd abad, but improve a good thing. 
l love not to improve the honour of the living 
by impairing that of the dead. ~ Denham, 
Heaven {coms inprov’d with a fuperior ray, 
nd the bright arch retlects a double day. Pepe. 
in and prove; improuver, French ; im- 
os Latin.) To difprove. Difufed. 
hough the prophet Jeremy was unjultly ac- 
cated vet duth aot that smpreve any thing tnar I 
have 9 Whicg ft. 
Zo {uprove. vana To advance in good- 
nefs. 
We take care to improve in our frugality and 
dl'gence; virtues wluch become us, particularly 
in (kes of war, odticrbury. 


4. Initruction ; edification. 


IMP 


IMPROVEMENT. n.f. [from improve. ] 
1. Melicration; advancement of any thing 
from pood to better. 


Some vittues tend to the prefervation of health, 
and others to the improvement and fccurity of 
cates. Tislot fen. 

2. Act of improving ; fomething added 
or changed for the better: fometimes 
with on. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and fome few 
others; are improvements on the Greek poct. 

stddifon's Spectator. 
3. Progrefs from good to better. 


There is a defign of publiMung the hiftory of 


architecture, with its feveral snmprovements and 


decays. addaijon. 


I look upon vour city as the belt place of im- 
provement : trom the. fchoul we go to the uni- 
verfity, but from the univerfities to London, 

South. 
5. Effe&t of melioration. 

Love is the greateft of human affections, and 
friendthip the nobleft and moft refined improve- 
ment of love. South. 

Improven. n. f. [from improve. ] 


1. One that makes himfelf or any thing 
elfe better. 

They were the greateft imprcvers of thofe 
qualifications with which courts ufed to be adorn- 
ed. Clarendon, 

The firft ftarted ideas have been examined, 
and many effectually cunfuted by the lite im- 
provers of this way. Locke. 

-Homer is like a tkilful ¢v:prever, who places 
a beautiful atue fo as to aniwer feveral viftas. 
Pope. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. 
Chalk is a very great improver of moft lands. 
Svfortimer, 
IMPROVI'DED. adj. [improvifus, Latin; 
imprevu, Fr.) Unforelecn; unexpected ; 
unprovided againlt. 
She suburned hath 
This crafty meffenger with letters vain, 
To work new woe, and improvided Icathy 
By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. 
Spenfer. 
ImMPROVIDENCE. n.f. [from improvident. | 
Want of forethought ; want of caution. 

Men would efcape floods by running up to 
mountains; and though fome might perith 
through improwdence, many would efcape. Hale. 

The improvidence of my neighbour muft not 
make me inhuman. L’ Eftrange. 

IMPRO'VIDENT. adj. [improvidus, La- 
tin.] Wanting forecait ; wanting care 
to provide. 
Improvident foldiers, had your watch heen 
good, 
This fucden mifchief never could have fall’n. 
Shak/peare. 
When men well have fed, the bluod being 
warm, 
Then arc they moft improvident of harm. Daniel. 
I tha!l conclude this digrefion, and return to 
the time when that brifk and improvident refo- 
lution was taken. Clarendon. 
This were an improvident revenge in the 
young ones, whereby they muft detlroy tnem- 
felves. Brown. 
Impro'VIDENTLY. adv. [from improvi- 
dent.) Without forethought ; without 
care. 
Now we are in the ftrect, he firft of all, 
Inmprovidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And fo impriton'd, and hemm’d in by me, 
Sells for a little {tate his liberty. Don. 


IME 


IMPRU’DENCE. n. f. [impruderce, French; 
imprudentia, Latin. } Want of prudence; 
indifcretion; negligence; inattention to 
interef. 


IMPRU'DENT. adj. (imprudent, French; 
imprudens, Latin.) Wanting prudence; 
iujudicious; indifcreet; negligent. 

There is no fuch imprudent perion as he that 
negleéts God and his foul. Tilletfon. 
lmPUDENCE, Qa. f. [ impudence, French; 

I’mPUDENCY. § impudentia, Lat.) Shame- 
leffnels; immodetty. 

I ne’er heard yet 
That any of thefe bolder vices wanted 
Lets impudence to gainfay what they dic, 
Than to perform it frh. Shakfpeare. 
Nor did Noah’s infirmity jutify Cham’s 
impudency, or exempt him froni that curie of 
being fervant of fervants. K. Charles. 
Thote clear truths, that either their own cvi- 
dence forces us to admit, or common expericnce 
makes it impudence to deny. Locke. 


I’MPUDENT. adj. (impudent, French ; 
impudens, Latin. ] 


1, ohamelefs; wanting modefty. 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of 
words that come with fuch morc than impadert 
fawcinefs from you, can thruft me from a level 
confidcration. Shakfp. Henry tv. 

When we behold an angel, not to fear, 

Isto be impudent. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar, 
2. Unchafte; :mmodett. 
I'mpuDeNTLY. adv. [from impudent.) 
Shamelefsly ; without modeity. 

At once aifail 

With open mouths, and impudently rail, Sandys, 

Why thould toft Fabius spudenr/y bear 
Names gain’d by conqueft :n the Gallic war ? 
Why lays he claim to Hercules his ttrain, 
Yet dares be bafe, cfeminate, and vain? Dryden, 
To IMPU’GN. v.a. [impugner, French; 
inpugno, Latin.} To attack; to affaule 
by law or argument. 

Of a frange nature is the fui’ you follow; 
Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you. Shak fpeare, 

l cannot think myfelf engaged to dilcourte of 
lots, as to their nature, ufe, and a luwablene(s ; 
and that not only in mattcrs of moment and bu-. 
finefs, but alfo of recreation, which is anpupned 
by fome, though better defended by others, 

South, 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw one of thete 
in his time; Lut the truth hereof I will not 
rafhly impugna, or aver-boldly afirm. Prachan: 
ImpuGNEn. a. fa [from impugn.} One 
that attacks or invades. 


IMPUISSANCE. n.f. [French.] Impo- 
tence; inability; weaknefss; feeblenefs. 
As ne would not trull Ferdinando and Maxi- 
milian for fupports of war, fo the snpuiffance of 
the one, and the double proceeding ot the other, 
Jay fair tor him for occahions to accept of peace. 
Bacon's Henry vii. 
IMPULSE. n. f. [impulfus, Latin. } 
1. Communicated force; the effect of one 
body acting upon another. 

If thete little impulfes fer the great wheels of 
devotion on work, the largenefs and height of 
that thall not at all be prejudiced by the {mall 
nels of its occafion, South, 
Ladies produce ideas in us manifeltly by im- 
pitie. Locke, 

Bodies, from the fapn/fe of a fuid, can only- 
gravitate in propurtion to their furfaces, and not 
according to the quantaty of matter, winch is 


cortrary to experience. Cheyne. 


Isprovi'sion, n, f. [in and provifion.||2. Tufiuence acting npon the mind; mo- 


Want of forethought. 


Her tmprovijicn would be juftly accufadle. 
biowr. 


tive; idea imprefied. 


Meantime, hy Jove's impuife, Mezentius arm’d, 
Succecded Tunus. Diydea, 
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Thefe were my natural pnpulfes for the under- 
tak:ng; but there was an accidental motive, 
winch was full as forcible. Dryden. 

Motes faw the buf burn without being con- 
fumed, and: heard 2 voice out of it: this was 
fomething, befides Anding an jmpulfe upon his 
mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might biring his 
brethren out of Eey pt. ake, 

3. Hoftile impreflion. 

Like two great rocks againft the raging tide, 

Unmov'd the two united chiefs abide, 


Suitain th’ impuife, and receive the war. Prior. 


Impu’tston. a. /. [impulfion, French; 
impulfas, Latin. ] i ‘ 

r. The aggncy of body in motion upon 
body. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid 
body paffeth withuut found ; for that found that 
is heard fometimes is produced only by the 
breaking of the air, and not by the smpulfion of 
the air. Bacon's Natural Hificry. 

To the tmpulfion there is requifite the force of 
the budy that moveth, and the refiftance of the 
body that is moved; and if the body be fvo great, 
jt yieldcth too little; and if it be too fmall, it 
refilteth too little. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. 
But thou didit plead 
Divine impulfion, prompting how thou might'tt 
Find fome occafion to inteft our foes. Milton, 
Jatpu‘Lsive. ad. [impulfif, French; from 
impul/e.| Having the power of impulfe ; 
moving; impcllent. 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience ; 

Bur thofe being placed in a lower fphere, 

His herce ambition, like the highet mover, 
Has hurried with a ttrong mnpul//frve motion 
a\gainft their proper courfe. = Denham's Sophy. 

What is the fountain or impulfive caufe of this 
prevention of fin? It is perfectly free grace. 

South, 

Poor men! poor papers! we and they 
Do fome impulfrue force obey, 

And are but play’d with, do not play. Prior. 
Impu'nity. n. f. [tmpunité, French; im- 

punitas, Latin.] Freedom from punifh- 

ment ; exemption from punifhment. 

In the condition of fubjeéts they will gladly 
continue, as long as they may be protected and 
juitly governed, without oppreffion on the onc 
fide, or impunity on the other. Daries. 

A general impunity wou!d confirm them; for 
the vulgar will never believe, that there is a crime 
where they fee no penalty. Aiddifon, 

Men, potent inthe commonwealth, will em- 
ploy their ill-gotten influence towards procuring 
impunity, or exturting urdue favours for them- 
{elves or dependents. attterbury. 


IMPURE. adj. [tmpur, French; tmpurus, 
Latin. ] 
t- Dehled with guilt ; unholy : of men. 
No morc Can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region uf a worthy love, 
Than carthly fubftance can unfore’d afpire, 
And Icave lis nature to converfe with fire. Dorne 


2. Contrary to fanctity ; unhallowed ; un- 
holy : of things. 
Hypocrites auftercly talk, 
Condemning as impure what God has made 
Pure, and commands tu fumej leaves free to all. 


Milton. 
. Unchatte. 


Ir black (candal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
Your meer enforcement thal! acquittance me 
From ali the “pure blots and ttains thereof, 
Shakfpeare, 
One could not devife a mure proper hell for 
an fapure fpirit, than that which Plato has 
touched upon. Addi fon, 
4- Feculent; foul with extraneous mix- 
tures; drofly. 
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IMPU'RRLY. adv, [from impure.) With 


impurity. i 
TuPURENESS. } n, /. [impureté, French ; 
f A . e 
[mru/RITy, impurtas, Latin; from 
impure. | 


1, Want of fan@ity ; want of holinefs, 


2, A& of unchattity. 

Foul impurities reigned among the monkith 

clergy. citterbury. 
3. Feculent admixture. 

Cleanfe the alimentary du& by vomiting and 
clytters, the impuricies of which will be carried 
into the blood. Arbuthnet, 

To IMPU'RPLE. v. a. [empourprer, Fr. 
from purple} Tomake red; tocolour 
as with purple. 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off the 

bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jafpar thone, 
Impurpled with celeftial rofes, fmil’d. Milton. 


IMPUTARLE. adj. [from impute. ] 
1. Chargeable upon any one; that of which 
one may be accufed. 
That frit fort of foolifhnefs is imputable to 
them. South, 
2. Accufable ; chargeable with a fault. 
Not proper. 

If the wife departs froin her hufband, through 
any default of his, as on the account of cruelty, 
then he fhall be compelled to allow her alimony ; 
for the law deems her to be a dutiful wife as 
long as the fault lics at his door, and the js in no 
wile mmputable, Ayliffe. 


ImpuTABLENESS. n. f. [from tmputable. ] 
The quality of being imputable. 


’Tis neceffary to the smputablene/s of an a@ion, 
that it be avoidable. Norris, 


ImpuTA'TION. n. f. [imputation, French ; 
from impute. ] 


1. Attribution of any thing: generally of 
ill. 
Trutt to me, Ulyffes; 
Our imputation fhall be oddly pois’d 
In this wild aétion. Shak[p.Lvoilus and Creff 

If a fon that is fent by his father about mer- 
chandife, do fall into fume lewd action, the òr- 
putation of his wickednefs, by your rule, fhould 
be impofcd upon his father. Shakjpeare. 

To ute intelic&tions and volitions in the infinite 
efience, as hypotnetes, is allowable; but a ri- 
gorous imputation is derogatory to him, and ar- 
rogint in us, Glanville’s Scep/fis. 

I have tormerly faid that I could dittinguith 
your writings from thofe of any others : ’tis now 
time to clear myfclf from any imputation of felf- 
conceit on that fubje&. 

2. Sometimes of good. 

Ifi hada fuit to matter Shallow, I would 
humour his men with tne smputation of being 
near their matter. Shut/peare, 

3. Cenfure ; reproach. 

Whattoever happens they alfo the leaft feel 
that (courge of vulgar mn pututiory which notwith- 
ftanding they defcrve. Hooker 

Let us be careful to guard ourfelves avaintt 
thefe groundlefs smpututions of our enemies, and 
to rife above them. Addifon. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his 
late majefty, whom I entirely acquit of any im- 
putation upon this matter. Swift. 

4. Hint; flight notice. 

Anthonio ts a guod man, 

— Have you heard any tmputation to the con- 
trary? 

—No, no; my meaning is to have you under- 
ftand me that he is furhcicnt. Shutbfpeare. 


Imputa'TIVE. adj. [from impute.) That 
may impute. tinfworth, 

To IMPU'TE. v. a. [impater, French ; 
imputo, Latin. } 


Dryden, 
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t. To charge upon; to attribute: genes 
rally ill; fometimes goud. 
It was imputed to him tor righteoufnefs. Ran. 
Men in their innovations thould follow the 
example of time, which innovatcth but quietiy, 
and hy degrees {carce tu be perceived ; for other- 
wife whativever is new and unlouked for, ever 
mends fome, and impairs others; and he that 
is hotpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the 
time p and he thar ts nurt for a wrong, dnpurrch 
it to the author, Bacon’s Ejjaysa 
I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thote 
who mjuted it to folly. Tempie. 
Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryd. 
Tiis obfcurity cannot be ismputed to want of 
language in fo great a matter of ttile. Locke. 
I have read a Look imputed to lord Bathurft, 
ealled a dilfertation on parties. Swift. 
2. To reckon to one what does not pru- 
perly belong to him. 
Thy merit 
Inputed fhall alifolve them who renounce 
Their own both rightcous and unrighteous deeds, 
Milton. 


Impu’rer. n.f. [from impute.] He that 
imputes. 


In. prep. [in, Latin. ] 
1. Noting the place where any thing is 

refent ; not without. s 

In {chool of love arc all things taught we fee; 
There learn’d this maid of arms the ireful guife, 

Fairfax, 

Is this place here nat fufficient firong 

To guard us in? Daniel's Civil War. 
2. Noting the ftate or thing prefent at 
any time. ‘ 

The other is only by error and mifconccit 
named the ordinance of Jcfus Cariit: no onè 
proof is yet brought forth, whereby it may 
clearly appear to be fo in very deed. Hooker, 

Like cna of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Shakfpeare. 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty pre- 
late, 
With many more confederates, are in arms, 
Shak/peare, 

Danger before, and én, and after the aét, . 
You necds muft grant is creat. Daniel, 

However it be jz knowledge, I may truly fay 
it is of no ufe at all j» probabilities; tor tle 
affent there, being to be determined by the pre- 
ponderancy, after a due weighing of all tne proofs 
on both fides, nothing is to unht to allg the 
mind ¿»z that as fyllogitm. Locks. l 

God hath made our eternal and temporal in- 
tercits, iz molt cafes, very confiltent. Smalridges 

None was fo little iz their friendthips, or fo 
much iv that of, thofe whom they had muft 
abufed. Daréiadt. 


3. Noting the time. 

When we would confider cternity a parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ouv{elves aud 
the prefent time we are is, repeat ¿n our minds 
the ideas of years or ages paft ? Lockes 
. Noting power. : 

Te feed men’s fouls, quoth he, is nut in man. 


Hubberd's Tuis, 


a 


. Noting proportion, 

Let ulury in general be reduced to five in the 
hundred, and let that rate be proclaimed to 
frec and current. 

I cannot but lament the common c 
which, at leait, nine jx ten of thofe whe 
_ into the miniftry are obliged to enter. 
6. According to. 

In all likelihood I brought all my lin 
the bed, which, ‘tis prubable, he has 
the breach, 

7. Concerning. 

I only confider what he, who is allowed to 

have catricd this argument farthest, nas A it. 
Atke. 
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Coliser, 
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8. For the fake. A folemn phrafe. 


Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Cæfar feed, 

Tiat he is grown fo great? Shat{peare. 
In the name of the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Baaith him our city. Shakfpeare's Coriolanus. 

Now, jn the name of honour, fir, l beg you 
That 1 may fce your father’s death ceveng'd. 

Dryden. 
a, Noting caufe. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 

Lord Clifford vows to fignt in thy defence. Shak. 
10. In that. Becaute. 

Some things they do in char they are men; in 
Phat they are wife men, and chrillian men, 
fume taings; fome things z» zAat they are men 
mifled, and blinded with error. Hooker. 

He cannot brook fuch difgrace well, as lie 
fhall run into; i» ¢hat it is a thing of his own 
fearch. Shakfpeare. 

Mises as wich. Since; feetnp, that. 

Thofe things are done voluntarily by us, 
which other creatures do naturally, j» as much 
as we might flay our doing of theln if we would. 

\ Hooker. 
In. adv. 
1. Within fome place; not out. 

How infamous is the falic, fraudulent, and 
unconicionable perfon; efpecially if he be ar- 
rived at that confummate and robutt degree of 
falfehood as to play jn and out, and thow tricks 
with oaths, the facreceft bonds which the con- 
{cicnce of man can be bound with, South. 

I fear me, you'll be z» “till-then. Shat/peare. 

z., Engaged to any affair. 
We know the worft can come; ’tis thought 
upon : 
We cannot fhift being r4 we muft go on. Dar, 

Thefe pragmatical flics value themfelves for 
being ja at every thing, and are found at laft to 
be jult good for nothing. L' Efirange. 

3. Placed in fome itate. 
Poor rogues talk of court news, 
Who lofes and who wins; who’s in, who °s out. 
Shak/peare. 

Muf never patriot then declaim at gin, 

Unicfs, good man, he has been fairly in? Pape. 
4. Noting immediate entrance. 

Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, 
ferve in the meat,and we will come iz to dinner. 

© Shakfpeare, 

He °s too big to go in there : what fhall I do? 
—Let me fee’t; PI æ, Vil jas follow your 

fricnd’s advice. 
UIl in,  Shakfpeare`s Merry Wives of Winéfar, 
§. Into any place. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And ‘trample with thy fcet, and tread it i. 
Dryden. 

Is it not morc eligible to come sn with a 

{mooth gale, than to be toffed at fca witha florm ? 
Carlier. 

In the faid cavity lies loofe the fhell of fume 
fort of bivalve, larger than could be introduced 
in at thofe holes. Weodward. 

6. Clofe; home. 

The pofture of Icft-handed fencers is fo dir- 

ferent from that of the right-handed, that you 
-run upun their fwords if you pufh forward ; and 
they are ju with you, if you offer to fall back 
without keeping your guard. Tatler. 
» In has commonly in compofition a ne- 
ative or privative fenfe, as in the La- 
: fo, adive denotes that which as, 
dive that which does not ac. Iu before 
hanged intos5 as irregular: before 
l; asi/lative: and into m before 


ther confonants; as improbable. 

ITY. mf. [in and albility.] Im- 

\puiflance; impotence; want of power. 

by Hi yo natural nor cafual inability crofs their 

acfires, they always delighting to inure themfelves 
VoL. I. 
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with adlons moht benchcial to others, cannot but 
gather great expericncey and through cxperience 
the more wifdom. Hooker, 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pre- 
tended; and what plea can we offer to divine 
juitice to prevent condemnation ? Rogers. 

Ina’pstTinence. n. f. [in and abflinence. | 
Intemperance ; want of power to ab- 
ftain ; prevalence of appetite. 

Dileales dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee hall appear, that thou may"il know 
What mifery the iwwabfiinence of Eve 
Shall bring on man. M Iton. 

Inacce’ssieLe. adj. [inaccr fible, French ; 
in and acceffible.] Not to be reached 
not to be approached. 

Whate'er you ire, 
That in this defart inaciffihle, 
Under the thade of melancholy boughs, 
Lote and neglect the creeping hours of time. 
Shak fpeare. 

Many other hidden parts uf nature, even of a 
far lower form, are druccrfible to us. Hale 

There thail we fee the ends and ufes of thefe 
things, which here were either too fubtile for us 
to penetrate, or tou remote and inaccefible for us 
to come to any diflant view of. Ray. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altuge- 
ther inacceffible; and that an cafy way may be 
found to ity “tis to conlider nature and to copy 
her. Dryden, 

Inaccuracy. n.f [from inaccurate.) 
Want of exacinels. 

Ina’CCURATE. adi. [in and aceurate.] 
Not exact; not accurate. It is ufed 
fometimes of perfons, but more fre- 
quently of performances. 

Ina’cTion. n.f. [inaélion, French; ia and 
adton.| Ceffaticn from labour; for- 
bearance of labour. 

The times and amufements paft are not more 
lixe a dream to me, than thofe which are pre- 
fent: I hie in a refiething kind of inaction. Pope 

Ina’crive. adj. [in and adive.] Not 
bufy; not diligent; idle; indolent ; 
fluggifh. 

Ina‘crive Ly, adv. [from inadive.] Idly; 
without labour; without motion; flug- 
gifhly. 

In feafons of perfet freedom, mark how 
your fon fpends his time; whether he tvad/vely 
loiters it away, when left to his own inclination 

Locke, 

Inacti'vity.n.f. [inand a&ivity.] Idle- 
nefs; reft; flugaifhnefs. 

A doftrine which manifeftly tends to difcou- 
rage the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy 
inadlivity, and neglect of the ordinary means of 
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grace. Rogers. 
Virtue, conceal’d within our breaf, 
Is jvadtiaity at bet. Swift. 


[NA'DEQUATE. adj. [in and adequatus, 
Latin.] Not equal to the purpofe; 
defective; falling below the due pro- 
portion. 

Remorfe for vice 
Not paid, or paid inadequate in price, 
What farther means can reafon now dircét ? 
Dryden. 
Inadequate ideas are fuch, which are but a 
partial or incomplete reprefentation of thofe 
archetypes to which they are referred. Locke. 

In a’DEQUATELY. adv. [from inadequate. | 
Defetively ; not completely. 

Thefe porcs they may cither exactly fill, or 
_but inadeguately. Boyle. 
INADVE/RTENCE.Q n. / [inadvertance, 
Inapve’RTENCY. § French; from in- 

advertent. | 

1. Carelefnels; negligence; inattention. 


INA 


Tiere 1s a difference between them, as hetweer 
tnadvertency and deliberation, between furprifé 
and fet purpofe. South, 

From an habitual heedlef{s saaduertency, men 
arc fo intent upon the prefent that they mind no- 
thing elte. L'Efirange. 

2. Act or effek of negligence. 

Many perfons have lain under great and heavy 
fcandalsy which have taken their farft rife only 
fiom fome inadvertence or indilerction. 

Government of the Tongue, 

The produdtions of a great genius, with many 
lapics and fnadvertencies, ave infinitely preferable 
tothe works of an inftrior kind of author, which 
are fcrupuloufly exact. Addijan, 

INADVE'RTENT. adj. [in and advertens, 
Latin.] Negligent ; carclefs. 
InNapve/’RTENTLY. adv. [from madvers 
tent.)  Carelefly ; negligently. 
' Ariftotle mentions Telcgonus as the fon of 
Circe and Ulyffes, who afterwards flew his fa- 
ther with the bone of a fiih iva lve: rently. 
Brooms Notes ox the IP. 

Wortny perfons, if inadvertentiy dvawn into a 
deviation, will erdcavour intlantly to recover 
their loft ground. Crariffa. 

INALIENABLE. aay. {in and alienable.] 
That cannot be alicnated, or granted to 
another, 


INALIMENTAL. adj. [in and alimental. | 
Affording no nourifhment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nourifh- 
ment; and the making of things inaimental to 
become alimental, may be an experiment cf 
great profit for making new vidtual Bacen, 

Inamussrpre. adj, [inamiffible, Brench ; 
in and amiffum, Latin.) Not to'be lott. 

Thete advantages ave inamifible. Hammond, 

Ina’Ne. adi. [inanis, Latin. ] Empty ; 
void. It is ufed licentioufly for a fub- 
flantive. 

We fometimes {peak of place in the great jve 
ane, beyond the confines of the world. Locke, 

To INANIMATE. v.a. [in and animo, 
Latin.] Toanimate; to quicken. Not 
In.ufe. 

There ’s a kind of world remaining fill, 
Though the which did franimate and fill 
The world be gone; yet in this lait Jong night 
Her gholt doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. 

Dance. 

Ina’ntMaTe. Q adj. [inanimatus, Latin; 

INA'NIMATED. §  inanime, French.] Void 
of life; without animation, 

The fpirits of animate bocies are all in fome 
degree kindled; but inanimate bodies have fpi- 
ris no whit inflamed. Bucon, 

The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray'r, 
Well knew he meant th’ animated fair, 

And gave the fign of granting. Dryden. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not in- 
herent in the ¢ranimace bocies; but are the cf- 
fects of their motion upon our nerves. Bentl+y, 

Both require the conftant influence of a prin- 
ciple different from that which governs the jn- 
animated part of the univerfe. 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
Sull in thy fong fhould vanquith'd France ap- 

pear. Pope. 
Inani'rion. on. fA [ranition, French ; 
inanis, Latin.} LEmptinefs of body; 
want of fulneis in the veffels of the 
animal. 

Weaknefs which attends fevers proceeds fram 
too great fulnets in the beginning, and too great 
inanition in the latter end of the duicafe. ares. 4, 

Ina’nity. n. f. [from inanis, Latin. ] 
Emptinefs ; void {pace. 

e This opinion excludes all fuch vanity, and 
admits no vacuities but to little onss as no body 
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Cheyne. 


INA 


whatever can come to, but will be bigeer’ than 
they, and mult touch the corporal parts which 
trofe vacuities dtvide. D:igay on Bodies. 
Ina PPETENCY. n. fe [in and appetencia, 
oe 7 % y a= e 
Latin.] Want of fiomach or appetite. 
INa'PPLICABLE. cay. [in and applicable. ] 
Not to be put to a particular ufe. 


ĪNAF?LICABILITY. n.f. [from iappli- 
cable.) Unhtnefs for the particular 
purpofe. 


INAPPLICA'TION. n.f. [inapplication, Fr. 
in and application.) Indolence; negli- 
gence. 


Ixa’RASLE. adj. [ia and aro, Latin.} 
No: capable of tillage. Did. 
To Ina'ncu. v. a, (in and arch.) 

Inarcting is a method of grafting, which is 
commonly called grafting by approach. This 
method of grafting is ufed when the ftock and 
the tree may he joined: take the branch you 
would szarch, and, having fitted it to that part 
of the ftock where you intend to join it, pare 
away the rind and wood on onc fide about three 
inches in length : after the fame manner cut the 
ttock or branch in the place where the graft is 
to be united, fo that they may join equally to- 
gether that che fap may meet: then cut a little 
tongue upwards in the graft, and make a notch 
in the ttock to admit it; fo that when they are 
joined the torgue will prevent their flipping, 
and the graft will more clofely unite with the 
ock. Having thus placed them exactly toge- 
ther, tie them; then cover the place with graft- 
ing clay, to prevent the air from entering to diy 
the wound, or the wet trom getting in to rot the 
Rock: you fhould hx a take into the ground, 
to which that part of the ftock, as allo tae graft, 
Should be faftcned, to prevent the wind from 
biesking-them afunder. [n this manner thcy 
are to remain about four months, in which time 
they will be fufficiently united; and the graft 
may then be cut from the mother tree, obfcrv- 
ing to flope it off clofe to the ftock, and cover 
the joined parts with freh grafting clay. The 
operation is always performed in April or May, 
and is commonly practifed upon oranges, myrtles, 
jafmines, walnuts, firs, and pines, which will 
nut fucceed by common grafting or budding. 

Miller, 

INARTĪI'CULATF. adj. [inarticule, Fr. in 

and articulate.) | Not uttered with dif- 

tinétnefs, like that of the fyllables of 
human fpeech. 

Obierve what /narticulate founds refemble 

-any of the particular letters. Wilkins 

By the hiurmony of words we clevate the mind 
to 2 fcnfe of devotion; as our fulemn mufck, 
which is ésarticulate poefy, doth tn churches. 

Dryden. 
ĪNARTI'CULATELY. aay. [from sgzarticu- 
ate.) Not ditlinctly. 
ĪNARTI'CULATENESS. n.f. [from inarte- 
culate.} Confufion of founds; want of 
dittincinefs in pronouncing. 
Tuartisrcrac. adj. [in and artifcial. | 
Contrary to art. 

] have ranked this among the effeéts; and it 
may be thought /murtificiul to make it the caufe 
alfo. Decay of Piety. 

Inartiricisrry. adv. [from inartif- 
sial.) Without art; in a manner con- 
trary to the rules of art. 

This lofty humour is dumâlvy and inartifizial’y 
manzged, when it is casted by thole of a felt- 
denying profcmon. Colier. 

J RATTE xTion. u. f. [inatiention, French; 
in and attention.) Dilregard; negli- 
gence; neglect; heecleffnels. 

Perfons keep out of the reach of the reprooss 
of she miniftry, or hear with fuch svattention or 
cunteni as renders them of liule chete Rogers. 


INATTENTIVE. adj. [in and attentive. | 


Inavu/DIBLE. ad}. [ia and audible.] Net 


To Inau'curate. v. a. (inauguro, Lat. | 


INAUGURATION. n. f. (inauguresicn, Fr. 


INDB 
AVe fee a fivange inattention tO this mof ini- 
portant profpect. Rogers. 


Novel lays attra& our ravifh’d ears ; 
But old, the mind with fzastention bears, Pope. 


Heedlefs; carelefs; negligent; regard- 
lefs. 
If we indulge the frequent roving of pafions, 


we fhall procure an unfteady and snattentiv. 
habit. Warts. 


to be heard; void of found. 

Let ’s take the inftant by the forward top: 
For we are old, and on our quick it decrees 
Th! inaudib’'e and noifelefs fuot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakjpeare. 


To confecrate; to inveft with a new 


office by folemn rites; to begin witi 


ood omens; to begin. 

Thofe beginnings of years were propitious to 
him, as if kings did caute remarkable Gays to 
inaugurate (Weir favours, that they may appear 
acts as well of the timc as of the will. orton. 


inauguro, Lat. ] 
rites. 
The royal olive was folemnly fworn, at his 
inauguratis:, to obterve tiefe things inviolable. 
Howel's Vecai Foref. 
At his regal /nanguration his old rather refigned 
the kingdom to hiin. Brouns Fulgar Errours. 
Inaura tion. n. f. [inauro, Latin.] The 
aci of gilding or covering with goid. 
The Romaas hed the art Gt giiding after ou: 
Manner; but fome fort of their snanta cn, or 
gilding, muit have been much dearer than curs. 
Arbutknit on Coins. 
Inauspicious. adi. [in and aufpicious.] 
I}l-omened ; unlucky ; unfortunate. 
Oh here 
I will fet up my everlatting reh > 
And thake the yoke of inanfpicisus Cars 
From this world-wearied tleflt. Shakspeare 
Though Heaven's masfpicious cye 
Lay black on love's nativity, 
Hcr cye a ftrong appeal can give ; 
Beauty, {miles, and love fhali live.  Crafraw. 
The tars feel not the difeafes their inaufpicious 
influence produces. Boyle. 
Within avfpicious love a wretched fwain 
Purtu'd the taire{t nymph of all the plain ; 
She plung’d him hopeliets in a deep defpair. 
Dryden 
Inpe'inc.n.f. [inand being.) Inherence; 
infeparablenefs. 
When we fay the bowl is round, the boy is 
witty, thefe are proper or inhcrent modes; for 
they have a fort uf inbcsing in the fubttance itfeit, 


and do not arife trom the additiou of any other 
fubftance to it. Watts. 


I'nsorn. adj. [in and born.] -Iunate ; 
implanted by nature. 
Led by fenfe of good 
Inborn to ally tought my necdful foud. Dryden. 
All paffions being izborna within us, we ere 
almotl equally judges of them. Dryden. 
Some Carolina, to Heaven's dictates true, 
Thy ‘adorn worth with confcious cyes thall fee, 
And flight th? imperial diadem for thee, ddi/. 
INBREATHED. adj. [in and breath.) In- 
‘fpired; infufed by infpiration. 
Bleit pair of fyrens, pledges or Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious fitters, Voiceand Verfe, 
Wed your divine founds, aud miat power 
employ, 
Dead things with wbrea:h'd fenfe, able to pierce 
Milon. 
l'SBRED. adj. [in and bred.] Produced 
within; hatched or generated within. 
My iubrgd enemy 
Forth :ffu'd. avalecan’ s Paradife Lof. 


Inveiliture by folemn 


INC 


A män thinks better of kis children than they“ 
deferve ; but there is an impulfle of tcendernets, 
and there muft be fome cfleem for the fetting of 
that inbred afficQion at work. « L’ Epirange. 

But he unmov’d contemns their idle tarcat 5 
And inbred worth doth boating valour fight. 


Dryden. 


To Inca'Ge. v.a. [in and cage.] To 


ccop up; to fhut up; to contine in a 
cage, or any narrow [pace. 
Aud vet incaged in fo {mall a verge, 
Tiv wafte isno whit leffer than thy lord’s. Saakf 
Ic made my impiifonment a piesfure? 
Ay, fach a pleafure as wicaged Lirds 
Cunceive. Siutfpeare's Henry vi. 


Incace’scence. tm. f. [incalefco, Lai.) 
INCALE'SCENTY. f 


The flate of grow- 
ing warm; warmth; incipient heat. 
Averroes refrained kis hilarity, making no 
more thereof than Sencca commendeth, and was 
aliowabie in Cato; that is, a fober sncalefcence, 
and regulated eftuation from wine. Brown, 
The oil preferves the ends of the bones from 
incst:feency, which they, being folid bodics, 
wouid neceffarily contraét Fom a fwift motion. 
Ray on the Creatren, 
Incantation. n.f. [ incantation, French; 
incante, Latin.) Charms uitered by 
finging ; enchantment. 
Aly ancient incantations are foo weak, 
And hel. to ttrong Shak/peurc’s Hury vt. 
Ry Adam's hearkening to his wife, niankine, 
by that her incantation, became the fubic of 
labour, forrow, anc death. Ruleigh. 
The great wonccrs of witches, their carrying 
in ehe air, and transforming themfelves into 
other hodies, are reportcd to be wrought, not by 
incantations or cercmonies, but by anointing 
themfelves all over, move a man to think that 
thele fables are the effcéts of imagination; for 
ointments, if laid on any thing thick, by ftop- 
ping of the pores, {hut in the vapours, and fend 
them to the btad extremely. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 
Tne name of a city being difcovered unto their 
cnemies, their penates and patronal gods migh€ 
be called forth by charms and fucaniariors. 
E ‘Browen's Fuigar Erreur’, 
Tie nuptial rites his outrage frait attends ; 
The duw'r defr’d is his transhgur'd friends : 
The ivcantatien backward the repeuts, 
Inverts her rod, and what fhe did, defeats. 
: Garth. 
The commancs which our religion hath im- 
‘ pofed on its followers ave notdike the abfurd ce- 
remonies of pagan irlolatry, that might loo 
like incuntations and magick, but had ro tene 
dency to make mankind the happier. Bentley. 


Inca NTATORY. adj. | from incanto, Lat. ] 
Dealing by enchantment; magical. 

Forcune-tellers, jugglers, geomanccis, and 

the ke incasitatcry iimputtors, daily delude them. 

Brown, 

To Inca’nTON. v.a. [in and canton. | 

To unite to 2 canton cr feparate com- 

munity. 

Woaen the cantons of Bern and Zurich pro- 

poled the incorporeting Geneva in the cantons, 

the Roman catholics, teasing the protettant in- 


terelt, plupoled the i#funteninzg of Conftance as 

a counterpoile. «Illi fən on Itaiy. 
IncapabrLity. } n. /. [from incapable. } 
Inca’paBLeNess. § inability natural 
di{qualifeation iegal. 
Yeu have nothing to urge kut 2 kind of 
pubility in yourteif to the vervice, 
Inca’pARLe. adj. [rncapable, Fr. 
capable. | 
1. Wanting room to heid or contail 
of before the thing to be contain 
2. Wanting power; wanting unde 
ing; unable to comprehend, lear: 
wideriand, 


INC 
Incapable and thallaw innocents ' 
You cannot gueh who caus’d your father’s death. 
Siakjpeare. 
3. Not able to admit or have any thing. 
Wilmot, when he faw Goring put in the 
command, thought himlcif juedpaubi? of repara- 
tion: ! 
4. Unable; not equal to any thing. 
Is nor your father grown incapable 
Of reafonable afans? as he not ttupid 
, With age? Shakfp. Winter's Tale. 
5. Jifqualitied by law. 
Their Linds are almolt entirely taken from 
them, and they are rendered sacupahde of purcha- 
fing any more. Swift. 
6. In converfation it is ufual to fay a man 
is incapable of falfehood, or incapable of 
generolity, or of any thing gocd or bad. 


{ncara‘cious. adj. [in and capacious. ] 


Narrow ; of {mall content. 

Souls that are made little and éucapacious, 
cannot enlerge their thoughts to take in any 
great Compals of times or things. Burnet 


Incapa’crousness. n. f. (from incapa- 
cious.) Narrownefs; want of contain- 
ing fpace. 

Jo INCAPA'CITATE. D. @ [in and capa- 
citate. | 

t. To difable ; to weaken. 

Nothing of conlequence thould be left to be 
done in the lait incapacitating hours ot life. 


Gluriffa, 
2. To difquality. 
Monftrofity could not ineapaeitate from mar- 
riage. A buthanrt. 
Incapacity. n. fi [incadacita, French; 
at and capacity.) Inability; waut ot 
natural power ; want of power of body ; 
want of comprehenfivenels of mind. 

It chicfly proceedeth trom natural incapacity, 
and genial indhi pofition., Brown's Pal) Er. 

Admonition he imputes cither to envy, or 
elie igaorance and sieepacity of eftimating his 
worth. Government of the Longue. 

The inactivity of the foul is its scapacity to 
be moved with any thing common, s¢rbuthnor. 

To INCA'RCERATE. v.a. [ incarcero, Lat. ] 
To imprifon; to confine. It ts ufed in 
the Scots law to denote imprifoning or 
conhning in a gaol; otherwife it is fel- 
dom found. 

Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that 
eahily incarcerate the infected air; as woollen 
clothes. Harvey. 

INCARCERATION., n. / (trom incarce- 
rali.) Imprifonment ; continement. 
To INca’eNn. v. a. [incarno, Latin] To 

cover with fef. 

The tteth will foon arife in that cut of the bone, 
and make cafuliation of what is neceflury, ane 
earn it, ijeman, 

e To Iyca'RN. v. 2. To breed Achh. 

The fluugi came otf, and the uicer happily 
inzarned. Wifeman. 

To lNca’RNADINE. v.a. { incarnadine, Vr. 
incernadino, pale red, Italian.] ‘bo dic 
sed, ‘This word I find only once. 

Will wil great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 

Clean trum my hand? No, this my hand will 

rather 

be multitudinous fea incarnadine, 

Mak ing the grecn one red. Shaukf. Macheth. 

Jo INCARNATE. v.a. [incarner, French ; 
sncarno, Laun] To clothe with fem; 
to embody with fleth. 

P I, who eril contended 


With gods to fit the highett, am now confirain’d 
Into a beatt, and mix with beist flime, 
Fris eiience to snarviate and inbrute. 


Clarendon. 


Wilton, 


INC 


Ica’RNATE. participial adj. [ incarnat, Fr. 
from the verb. ] 
1. Clothed with Aeh; embodied with Aeh. 

Undoubtedly even the nature uf God itleft, 
inthe perlon uf the fon, is ineurnate, and hath 
taken to itfelf felh. Hocker. 

A moit wile tufficient means of redemption 
and falvation, by the fatisfactury death and obe- 
dience of the racarnate fon vf God, Jefus Chritt, 
God bleffed for ever. Samderjon, 

Here thale thou it incarnate, Were fale reign 
Both God and man. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

2. dit may be doubted whether Scusft uu- 
derflood this word. 
But he’s potleth, 
Incarnate with a thoufand imps, Swift. 
3. In Scotland incarnate is applied to auy 
thing tinged of a deep red colour, from 
its refemblance to a fich colour. 
INCARNA’TION. n. fa (żucarnation, Fr. 
from incarnate. | 
1. The a& of afluming body. 

We mult beware we exclude not the nature 
of God fium jucarnation, and fo make the fon of 
Gor! incarnate not to be very God. Heoter. 

Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-cay, 
meditate on the izrarxation of our bletled Savivur. 

Taylor’s (rutide ty Devotion. 
2. The ftate of breeding fleth. 

The pullation under the c'catiix proceeded froin 

the tov lax sacarnativon of the wound, Ibi feman. 

Inca’RNATIVE. an. f. [incarnatif, Vr. 
from incurn.|] A medicine that generates 
fieh. 

I ceterged the abfcefs, and incarned by the 
common inearnative. Wifenian's Surgery. 

To Inca’se. w. a. [in and caf] To 
cover; to enclofe ; to inwrap. 

Rich plates of guld the folding duors ixcafe, 
The pillars nlver. Pepe’s Odyfjey. 

IncauTious. adj. [ie and castious. ] 
Unwary ; negligent ; heedlefs. 

Flis rbeturical exprefions may eafily captivate 

any ‘neautions reader. Kel aguinft Burnet, 
Incau TlousLy. adv. [from incautious. | 
Unwarily ; heedlefsly ; negligently. 

A tpecies of palfy invades fuch as sveamionfly 

expofe themfclvcs tu the morning air. 9 drbwth, 

INCENDIARY. n, f. [incendiarivs; fiom 
incendo, Latin incendiaire, French. | 

t. One who fets houfes or towns on fire 
inu malice or for robbery. 

2. One who inflames factions, or promotes 
quarrels. 

Nor could any order be obtained impartial'y to 
examine impudent incendiaires. Kny Charies 

Incerdiaries of figuce and ditindion, who are 
the inventors and publifhers of gros falfeluocis, 
cannot be regarded tut with the utrmoutt cetefia- 


tion. Adidifon. 
Several cities of Greece drove them out as i- 


cendiuries, and pes of cummonweals. Bentley. 
INCENSE. n. f. [incenfum, Latin, a thing 
burnt; encens, Ficnch.} Perfumes ex- 
halea by fire in honour of fome god or 
coddels. 
Upon fuech f erifices, my Cordeliay 
The gods thenielves throw incenfe. 
Numa the rites of ttriét religion knew ; 
On ev'ry altar laid the sweenfe due. Prior. 
To l’NcENSE. w a. [from the noun. ] 
To perfume with incenfe. 


To INCE NSEv v. a. [incenfus, Latin. ] 
To enkindle to rage; to inflame with 
anger; to enrage; to provoke; to irri- 
tate to anger; to heat; to fire; to 
make furious; to exafperate. 

The world, too faucy with the gods, 
Incenfes hem to tend deliruction, — "hak fpeare. 


Shakjp. 


ING 


Vf gaint yourfelfyou be iacens’d, we'll put you, 
Like one that means hus proper harm, in nri- 
nacles. Shakfpeare. 

He is attended with a defp'rate train; 

And what they may fecerfe lim to, being ape 
To have his car abue’d, wifdomn buts fear, 
Shakfpeare's King Lear, 

Tractable ol ecisnce ts a tive 
Tu cach incenfed will, Shak/peare’s Hemy viri, 

Foul idolatries, and other faults, 

Heap'’d to the popular tum will lo racenfe 
God as to leave them. Milton's Par. Loft, 
How could my pious fon thy pow'r rneenfe ? 
Or what, alas! is vanquith’d Troy's offence ? 
Diyden's “Ere: t, 
Ince'nsement. n. fe [froin incenfe.} 
Rage; heat; fury. 

Hisdacenfement atthis moment ts fo implacable, 
that fatistadtuion can be nune but by pangs of 
death. Shak/peare. 

Inck’NSION. n. f. [incenfi, Jatin.) The 
act of kindling ; the itate of being on 
fire. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by deco¢ting : und 


fubtile or windy fpitits are taken off by incenfius 
or evaporation, Baon, 


Incr’Nsor. n. f. [Latin.] A kindler 
of auger; an inĝamer of paMions. 

Many priefts were impetuous and imporrunatè 

incenfaors of the rage. Hayward. 


Ince’Nsony. n. /. [fram incenfe.] The 
veffel in which incenfe is burnt and 
offered. Jinfworth. 


Ince’ntrve. 2. f. [incentivum, Latin.) 
t. That which kindles, 

Their unrcafonable feverity was not the leat 
facentivc, that Llew up into thofe flames tre 
fparks of difcontent. King Char!:s, 

2. That which provokes; that which 
encourages ; incitement; motive; en- 
couragement ; fpur. It is ufed of that 
which incites, whether to good or ill: 
with fo. 

Congiuity of opinions, fo our natura! confitu- 
tion, 1s one great incentive to their reception. 

Glanville's Seph. 

Even the wifdom of God hath not furgefted 
more preng motives, more powerlul ira mtives 
to charity, than thek, that we thall be judged by 
it at the lait dreadful day. ctttcrbury. 

It encourages fpeculative perfons, with all the 
incentivis of place, pront, and preferment. 

wAddifon's Freckelder. 

Ince’nrive. adj, Inciting ; encouraging < 
with fo. 

Campetency is the mott incentive ro induftry : 
too little makes men defpcrate, and too muck 


carelefs. Decay of Piety. 
Ince PTION. u.f. (inceptio, Latin.) Be- 
ginnivg. 


The écerption of putvelaction hath in it a m3- 

turation, Bucor, 

INCE PTIVE. adi. [izccpiivus, Lat.] Not» 
ing beginning. 

An inceplive and defitive propuftion, as, te 
fogs vanith as the fun rites: but the fogs hive 
not ye. begun to vasith, therefore the fun is not 
yet nfen. Lact. 


Ince’ptor. a. /. [Latin.] A beginner; 
cne who is in bis rudiments. 

Incera Trion. n. f. |incero, Latin.] The 
act of covering with wax. LM. 

Ince RTiTude. a. f. (incertitude, Frenchy 
incertituda, Lat.) Uncertainty ; doubt- 
fulnefs. 

Ince’ssant. adj. [in and ceffans, Latin. }. 
Uneceafing ; uninternutted ; continual ; 
uninterrupted. 

Raging wind blows up Jace/fiust thow'rs, Shaif. 
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INC. 


The inceffant weeping of my wife, 
Fure’d me to feek delays. 
If, by pray’r 
Inceffant, I could hope to change the will 
Of nim who all things can, 1 would not ccafe 
To weary him with my affiduous cries. Mécton. 
Inform, a herald of the king fhe flies 
From peer to peer, and thus sace/fant cries. Pope. 
Ixce’ssanthiy. adv. [from inceffant. } 
Without iatermiffion ; continually. 
Boti his nands moft filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high cxient, 
And fain'd to wah them(clves snceffant’y. 
Fairy Queen. 
Who reads 
Jnceffantiy, 2nd to his reading brings not 
A tpiritand judgment equal or fuperiur. Miton. 
The chiittians, who carried their religion 
through fo many perlecutions, were snceffantly 
comforting One another with the example and 
hiftury of our Saviour and his apotles. .dddifon. 
INCEST. n. /. (inceflz, French; inceflum, 
Latin.} Unnatural and criminal con- 
junction of perfons within degrees pro- 
hibited. 
Is ‘t nota kind of éucefi to take life 
From thine own fiters thame ? Shak{peare. 
He who entered in the fif} act, a young man 
like Pericles, prince of Tyre, mutt not be in 
danger inthe Afth act of committing fce/? with 
his daughter. Dryden's Dufrcfrcy. 
Incr’stuous. adj. [encefleux, French. | 
Guilty of inceft; guilty of unnatural 
cohabitation. 
Hide me, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, 
That art ¢nceffuous. Shak[pearc’s King Lear 
We may cally guefs with what impatience the 
world would have heard an facsfwous Herod dif- 
courting of chafiity. Sout. 
Ere you reach to this facefiuens love, 
You mut divine and humar rights remove. 
Dryden, 
Ince’stTuousiy. adv. [from inceflucus.] 
With unnatural love. 
Macarcus and Canace, fon and daughter to 
Æolus, god of the winds, loved euch other in- 
e: fiusujly. Dryden, 
INCH OWS [ince Saxon 3: Vucut Lat. ] 
1, A meafure of length fuppofed equal 
to three grains of barley laid end to 
end; the twelfth part of a foot. 
A toot is the fiath part of the ttature of man, 
a {jan one eighth of ii, and a thumb’s breadth or 
inch one feventy-fecond. Helder on Time. 
Tne ten fhould never milfs, in all his race, 
Of time one minute, orane inch of fpace Black. 
2. A proverbial name for a {mall quantity. 
Tae plcbeians have got your fellow tribune + 
They'll give him death by inches, Shak/psare 
Asi latting, fo in length is man, 
Contrated to an inch, who was afpan. Donne, 
Is it fo defirable a condition to confume bv 
tiches, ane lofe one’s blood by drops. Collier. 
The commons were growing by degrees into 
power and property, gaintg giound upon the 
patricians izch by inch. Swift. 
3. A nice point of time. 
Kceldame, I think, we watch’d you at an inch. 
Shakfpears. 
To IncH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To drive by inches. 
Valiant they fay, but very pypular ; 
He gets too far mto the foldicrs graces, 
And zacr out my malter. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
2. To deal out by inches; to give fpar- 
incly. Ainfeworth, 
To incu. w. wz To advance or retire a 
little at a time. 
Incnen, adi. [with a word of number 
before it.{ Containing inches in length 
ex breadth, 


Shakfpeare.' yes 
Uncuipin. ne f- Some of the intide -of 


I'NCHMEAL. n. f. [inch and meal.) A 


INC 


Poor Tom, proud of keart to tide on a bay 
trotting torfe over four inched bridges. Shak{peare. 


a deer. 


Ainfworth, 


iece an inch long. 
All th’ infections that the fun fucks up 


From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall, and 
make him 


By inclmeal a difeate Shak/peare’s Tempe}. 


To I'ncHOATE. v. a. [tachoo, Latin. ] 
To begin ; to commence. 

It is neither a fubftance perfe&, nor a fubftance 

inchoate, or in the way of perfection, Raleigh, 


INCHOA'TION. ne f) [inchoatus, Latin.] 
Inception ; beginning. 

It difcerneth of four kinds of caufes; forces, 
frauds, crimes various of ttellionate, and the ix- 
choations or middle 2éts towards crimes capital, 
not actually perpetrated. Bacen 

The fetting on foot fome of thok arts in thofe 
parts would Le looked upon as the Brf fre Aoution 
of them, which yet would be but thcir reviving 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Vncnoativs. adj. [inchoative, French; 
inchoativus, Latin.] Inceptive; noting 
inchoation or beginning, 
To Ixci'pe. v. a. [from incido, to cut, 
Latin. ] 

Medicines are faid to ierde which confit of 
pointed and fharp particles; as acids, and mofi 
alts, by which the particles of other bodies are 
divided from one another: thus expeétorating 
medicines ae laid to reeide or cut the phlegm. 

Quincy, 

The menfes are promoted by all faponiceous 
fubftances, which archdée the mucus in the frit 
paidiges. Arbuthnot. 


I'ncipence. Q n. f. [tcido, to fall, Lat. 
PNecreNncy.§ ducidence, French. } 
1. The direction with which one body 
ftrikes upon another, and the angle 
made by that line, and the plane ftruck 
upon, is called the angle of incidence. 
In the occurfions of two moving bodies, 
their incidence is faid to be perpendicular 
or oblique, as their directions or lines 
of motion make a ftraight line or an 
oblique angle at the point of conta¢t. 
Quincy. 
In mirrours there is the lke angle of incidence, 
from the object of tne glafs, and from the glats 
to the eye. Bacon. 
He enjoys his happy flate moft when he com- 
Municates it, and reccives a more vigorous joy 
from the reflexion than from the direét incite ncy 
of his happinets. Norris. 
In equal incidences there is a confiderable ine- 


the incident rays are refracted moze and others 
lefs conttantly, or one and the fame ray is by re- 
fraction difturbed. Neacton's Opticks. 
The permanent whitenefs argues, that in like 
incidences of the rays there is no fuch feparation 
of the emerging rays. Newton, 
2. [inciudens, Latin.) Accident; hap; 
cafualty. 
Woaz tucidency thou do’it guefs of harm de- 
clare, 
Is creeping towards me. S/at/p, Winter's Tale. 
INCIDENT. adj. [eucident, Fr. incidens, 
Latin. } 


1. Cafual ; fortuitous; occafional ; hap- 
pening accidentally ; iffuing in befide 
the main delign ; happening betide ex- 
pectation. r 


As the ordinary courfe of common affairs is 
difpofed of by general laws, fo likewife men’s 
raver incident necefities and utilities fhould be 
wath {pecial equity confidered, Hooser. 


quality of refractions, whether it be that fome of 


INC 


í would note in children not only their articw 
late antwers, wut likewife {miles and frowns upon 
incident occafions, IV ot son, 

In a complex propofition the predicate or fut- 
ject is fometimes made comiplex by the pronouns 
who, which, whofe, whom, &c. which make 
unother propofition: as, every man, whois pi- 
ous, hall be faved : Julius, whofe furname was 
Cæfar, overcame Pompey: bodies, which are 
traniparent, have many pores. Here the whole 
propofition is called the primary or chief, und 
the additional propefition is called an incident 
Fropolition. Mates. 

2. Happening ; apt to happen. 

Conttancy is fuch a firmnets of friendfhip as 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that 
through paffiun, incident to human nature, a man 
may be guilty of. Souta. 

INCIDENT. n. f. (incident, French; from 
the adjeđive.] Something happening 
befide the main defign ; cafualty. 

His wifdom will fall into it as an incident to 
the point of lawtulnefs. Bacon’s Holy War. 

No perfon, no incident in the play, but muft 
be of ule to carry on the main dehgn.  Drysder. 

ĪNCIDE'NTAL. adj. Incident; cafual; 
happening by chance; not intended ; 
not deliberate; not neceflary to the 
chief purpote. 

The tatistaction you received from thofe izci- 
d:nta! dilcourtes which we have wandered into. 

2 Milton. 

By fome religious duttes fcarce appear to be re- 
garded at all, and by others only as an incidental 
bufinefs, to be done when they have nothing elie 
to du. Kegers. 

Incipe’NTALLY. adv. [from incidental. } 
Belide the main defign; oecafionally. 

Thicfe gencral rulcs are but occafhonally and ize 
cidentu’ly mentioned in fcripture, rather to manie 
feft unto us a former, than to lay upon us ancw 


obligaiion. Sander fon. 
I treat either purpofely or facitenrally of co- 
lours. Bey la, 


INCIDENTLY. adv. [from incident.] Oc- 
cafionally ; by the by; by the way. 

It was /vcident/y moved amongit the judges 
wlat mould be done for the king himtelf, who 
was attainted; but refolved that the crown takes 
away Geledts. Bacon’s Henry vig 

To INCINERATE. ù. a. (in and cineres, 
Latin.] To burn to afhes. 

Ry baking, without melting, the keat indu- 
rateth, then maketh fragile; laftly, it doth juci» 
nerate and calcinate. Bacon. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firft luminous, 
then black and brittle, and lafily broken and in- 
cimerate. Bacen. 

Thefe drêrs are foon Żncinerated and calcined 
into fuch falts which produce coughs. Harvey. 

INCINERATION. n. fe (incineration, Fr. 
from incinerate.) ‘The a& of burning 
any thing to afhes. 

I obferved in the fixt falt of urine, brought by 
depuration to be very whitc, a taĝe not unlike 
common falt, and very differing from the 
cauitick lixiviate tafte of other falts made by ñn- 
Chaerasion. Boyle. 

Incincumspe cTION. n. f. [in and cir- 
cumfredion.} Want of caution; want 
of heed. 

fn unexpeSed way of deluñon, whereby 
mere eafily led away the fncircum/peciion of th 
belief. IT 

Incisepd. ads. [incifer, French; iaci/ 
Latin.j Cut; made by cuttiyg: 
an incifid wound. 

I brought the iucifed lips together, oF 
Inci’sron. n. f. [incifon, Yr. incifio, 
1. A cuts; a wound made witha fharp. 
inflrument. Generally ufed for wounds 
made by a chirurgeens 4 


INC 


Tet us make énesfion for your love, 

To prove whole blood is reddeit, nis or mine. 
Shak{peare. 

God help thee, Mallow man: God make zu- 
cifion in thec, thou art raw, Shak fpeare. 

The reception of one is as different from the 
adnffion of the other, as when the carth falls 
open under the mesfions of the plough, and when 
it gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, or the 
refrcfiments of a fhower. South. 

A finall jzciffon knife is more handy than a 
larger for opening the bag. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Divifion of vifcofities by medicines. 

Abfterfion is a (couring off, or fxciffon of vif- 
cous humours, and making them fluid, and cut- 
ting between them and the part; as in nitrous 
water, which fcoureth linén. Bacon. 

Inci’stve. adj. [incifif, Fr. from incifus, 
Lat.] Having the quality of cutting 
or dividing. 

The colour of many corpufcles will cohere by 
being precipitated together, and be deftroyed 
by the cttufion of very piercing and izeifive li- 
quors. Boyle. 

Inci'sor. 2. f. [incifor, Latin.] Cutter; 
tooth in the forepart of the mouth. 

Incrsory. adj. [inctfoire, Fr.) Having 
the quality of cutting.’ 

Inci'surne, a. f. [iucifura, Latin.] A 
cut; an aperture, 

In fome creatures it is wide, tn fome nar- 
row, in fome with a deep incifure up into the 
head, for the better catcning and holding of prey, 
and comminuting of hard food. Der ham. 

Incita’rion n. f. [incitatio, Latin.] In- 
citement ; incentive; motive ; impulfe ; 
the act of inciting ; the power of ïn- 
citing. 

Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be 
a natural fncitation and difpohtion conforming 
unto contiguity, an union of one magnetical bu- 
dy unto anarther. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The multitude of obje&s do proportionably 
multiply both the pofibitities and saerracions. 

Government of the Tongue. 

The mind gives not only licence, but inci- 
tation to the other paflions to act with the utmott 
impctuolity. Decay of Picty. 

To INCITE. v. a. (incito, Lat. inciter, 
Fr.} Toftirup; to pu forward in 
a purpofe; to animate; to fpur; to 
urge on. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence thall incite us ta? Shak/p. 

No blown ambition doth our arms recite; 

Bur love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s wight. 
Shak/peare 

Antiochus, when he /acited Prufias to join in 
war, fet before him the greatnefs of the Romans, 
comparing ıt to a fire, that took and {pread from 
kingdom to kingdom. Bacon, 

Nature and common realon, in all difficulties, 
where prudence or courage are requircd, do ra- 
ther incite us to Ry for affiftance to a fingle per- 
fon than a multitude. Sw.ft, 

INCITEMENT. n. f- [from incite.] Mo- 
tive; incentive ; impulfe ; inciting caufe. 

A marvel it were, if a man of great capacity, 
having luch iacitements to make him deftruus of 
all furtherances unto his caufe, could efpy in 


W ehe whole fcripture of God nothing waich might 
a at the leaft a probable opinion of likeli- 


aod, that divine authority was the fame way 
inelmable. Heoker, 
artlib feems fent hither by fome good provi- 
dent to be the occahion and /acitement of great 
good to this ifland. Milton, 
If thou mutt reform the ftubborn times, 
From the long récords of diftant age 
Derive (certements to renew thy cage. Pope. 


‘incuviu. adj. [incivil, French.] Unpo- 
Ubed See Uncivin. 


INC 


IncivitiTY, n. f [inctvilité, French; 
in and civility. J 
1. Want of courtefy ; rudenefs. 

He docs offend againit that reverence which is 
due to the common apprehenñons of mankind, 
whctuer truc ot not, which is the greate iacivi- 
lity. Tillotfon. 

2. AG of rudenefs. In this fenfe it has 
a plural. 

Abflain from cifulute laughter, uncomely jefts, 
loud talking, and jeering which, in civil account, 
arc called indecencies and incivilities. Taylor. 


IncLE’MENCY. n. f. (inclemence, French; 
inclementia, Latin.] Unmercifulnefs ; 
cruelty; feverity; harfhnefs ; roughnefs. 

And thougin by tempelts of the prize bereft, 


In beav’ns inclemency (ome cafe we tind : 
Our focs we vanquifh’d by our valour left. Dryd. 


INCLE’MENT. ad; [in and clemens, Lat. ] 
Unmerciful; unpitying ; void of ten- 
dernefs; harfh. {Ít is ufed oftener of 
things than of men. 

Teach us further by what means to Ihun 
Th’ inclement {eafons, rain, ice, hail and fnow. 
Milton, 
I ftand 
Naked, defencelefs, on a foreign land: 
Propitious to my wants, a veit fupply, 
To guard the wretched from th? inclement ky. 
Pope. 

IncLi/NABLE. adj. [tnclinabilis, Latin. | 

1. Having a propenfion of will; favour- 
ably difpofed ; willing; tending by 
difpoftion : with fo. 

People are not always ixclinable to the beft. 
Spenfer 
A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could 
efpy in the whole feripture nothing which mighr 
brecd a probable opinion, that divine authority 
was the fame way feclinudl:. Hacker 
The gall ana bitte nefs of certain men’s wei! 
ings, who fparcd him little, made him, for their 
fakes, the Icfs sxclinuble to that truth which he 


himfelf thould have honoured. dlvoker. 
Dechre, 

Inclinable now grown ro touch or tafte, 

Solicited her longing eye. Milton. 


2. Having a tendency. 

[i fuch a craft naturally fell, then it was more 
likely and inclinable to fall this thoufand years 
than the laft : but if the cruft was always gradu- 
ally nearer and nearer to falling, thst plainly 
evinces that it had not cndured eternally, Bent!sy. 


Incuina’tion. n. f. fiuclinaifon, inclina- 
tion, French ; inclinatio, Latin. ] 


1. Tendency toward any point: with Zo. 
The two rays, being equally refracted, have 
the fame facdination ts one another after retraGion 
which they had betore ; that is, the im (mation of, 
half a degiee anfwering to the fun’s diameter. 
Newten’s Opticks. 
2. Natural aptnefs. 

Though moft of the thick wonds are grubbed 
up fince the promontary his been cultivated, there 
are it'll many fpots of it which hew the natural] 
inclination of tne foil leans that way. Addifon, 

3. Propenfion of mind; favourable dif- 
ofition ; incipient delire. 

The king was wondeifully difquieted, when 
he found that the prince was totalty aliened fiom 
all thoughts of or inclination to the marriage. 

Clarendon. 

A mere inclination toa thing is not properly a 
willing of thatthing ; and vet in matters of duty, 
men frequently reckon tt for fuch : for otherwife 
how fhould they fo often plead and reit in the 
honcit and well inclined difpofition of their minds, 
when they ure jultly charged with an actual non- 
performance of the iaw ? 

. Loves affection ; In 
fenfe it admits for. 


regard. this 


South. | 
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We have had few knowing painters, becaurfe 
of the little «aclination which princes hase for 
painting Dryden, 

5. Dilpofition of mind. 

Eid him 
Report the features of Octavia, ner years, 
Her inclination.  Shakjp. Antony und Cleopatra, 

6. The tendency of the magnetical needle 
to the cait or weh. 

7. {In pharmacy.] ‘The act by which a 
clear liquor is poured otf from fome 
feces or fediment by only ftooping the 
velel, which is alfo called decantation. 

Quincy. 

Incu’Natory. adj. [from incline. | Hav- 
ing a quality of inclining to one or other. 

lr that faclinatory virtue be deftroyed by a 
touch from the contrary pole, that end which be- 
fore was elevated will then decline. ° Browz7. 


Incii'NaTORILY. adv. [ frominclinatory. ) 
Obliquely ; with inclination to one fide 
or the other; with fome deviation from 
north and fouth. 

Whether they he refrigerated inclizatorily, or 
fomewhat equinoxially, that is, toward the 
eaftern or weltcin points, they difcuver fome 
verticity. Brown's Vulgar Ericuri. 

Zo INCLUNE. wv. a. [inclino, Latin; 
inclincr, French. ] 

1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward 
any part: with fo or foward, 

Hershoufe i»clincth unta death, and her paths 
unto the dead. Proverls, 

Still to this place 
My heart fac/ies, itil) hither turn my eyes ; 
Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe, 

2. To be favourably difpofed to; to feel 
defire beginning. 

Doth bis majelty 
Incline to it, or no? 

He (cems indifferent ; 

Or rather {waying more upon our part. Shak‘. 
Their hearts i»crincd to follow Abjmelech. 


Judges, 


To INCLINE. v. a. 
1. To give a tendency or direction to any 
place or ftate. 
The timely dew of flep, 
Now falling with foit flumb*rous weight, snc/é-tes 
Our cye-lids. Muton, 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 
Now to the baron fate inclines the held. Pope. 
A tow’ring flruéture to the palace join’d ; 
To this his fteps the thoughtful prince incliin’;% 
Pope. 
2. To turn toward any thing, as defirous 


or attentive. 
Incline ow hearts to keep thislaw. Cem. Pr. 
You have not faclizaf your car unto me. 

Jeremiah. 

But that from usaught fhould afcend to heav'n 

Su prevalent, as to concern the mind 

Of God high-bleft, or to zve/ine his will, 

Hard to belief may feem, yet this will prayer. 


Mitar 
2. To bend; to :ncurvate. 
With due refpeét my body I saclin'd, 
As to fome icing of tuperior kind. Dryden. 


To Incur’. v. a. [in and cis.) To 
gralfp; to enclofe; to furround. 
Whiate’er the ocean pales, or ky irclipsy 
Ps thine, if thou will ba't. Nhak/teare. 
To INcLO'ISTER. V. a. [in and closer. ] 
To fhnt up ina clorfier. 
To Imcto’uv. w. a. [in and aloud}. Te 
darken ; to obfcure. 
a In their thick breaths, 
Rank of grofs diet, fhall we be tnesouded, 


And foic’d to drink their vapour. SinAypeare, 
inedudo, Latin. } 


INC 


Fo enclufe ; to fhut in: as, the hell 
includes a pearl. 

2. ‘l’o comprife ; to comprehend. 

This deitre being recommended to her majefty, 
i: liked her to include the fame within one intirc 
lcufe. Bucon. 

Tne marvellous fable fuclides whatever is lu- 
pernatuial, and efpecially the miachines of the 
gods. Pspe 

Iittead of enquiring whether he be a man of 
Virtue, the queition is only whether ke be a whig 
or a toty ; under which terms all guod and ill 
qualities ure included. Swift. 

Inciu'stve. adj. [inclufif, French.) 

1. Encloting ; encircling. 

* O, would that the éuclufive verge 
OF golden metal, tnat mutt round my brow, 
Were red-hot fice], to fear me to the brain! 
Stak/peare’s Richard 111. 

2. Comprehended in the fum or number : 
as, from Wednefday to Saturday in- 
clufive; that is, both Wednefday and 
Saturday taken into the number. 

I'll fearco where ev’ry virtue dwells, 

From courts ‘acisfrve down to cells. Swift. 

Inciu'stvety. adv. [from inclufive.] 
The thing mentioned reckoned into 
the account. See IncLusive. 

Tinus much hall ferve for the feveral periods 
er growth of the common law, until the time of 
Edward r. irlufively. Hare. 

All articulation is made within the mouth, 
from the throat to the lips jzchefively ; and is dit- 
ferenced partly by the organs uled in it, and 
partly by the manner and degrce of articulating. 

Halder. 

Ixcoa’GuLABLE. adj. [in and coagulable. | 
Incapable of concretion. 

In coexrsTeNnce. n. f. [mand coexifence. } 
The quality of not exiting together ; 
non-aflociation of exiitence. An unufual 
word. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, 
which fetsus more remote from a certain know- 
ledge of the coexiltence or inccexijlence of ditfe- 
rent idcas in the fame tubject, is, that there is 
no dilcoverakle connection between any fecondary 
quality and thole primary qualities it Gepends on. 

Lecke. 

Ixco’c. adv. [corrupted by mutilation 
from rmcognifo, Latin.}] Unknown; in 
private. 

But if vou'’re rough, and ufc him like a dos, 
Deixe nd upon ir, he'll remain svcog, Addijon. 

IncoGitancy. #. f [incogitantia, Lat.] 
Waat of thought. 

One man’s fancies are laws to fuccecders, wha 
afterwards mifname all unoblequioufnefs tu their 
incogitancy prefumption. Boyle. 

Next tu the ftupid and mecrly vegetable 
fate of iucog'tancy, we may rank partial and 
piece-meal confideration. Decay of Pity. 

Inco’GiTaTive. adj, fin and cogitative. ]- 
Wraating the power of thought. 

Purely material peings, zs clippings of our 
beards, and fentible, thinking, perceiving beings, 
fuch as we And ourfelves, we will call cogitutive 
and jncogitative beings. Locke. 

Ixco’Gnito. adv. (incognitus, Latin.) 
In a itate of concealment. 

'Twas long ago 
Since gots came down sucognite. 

INCOHERENCE. ? 

INCOHE'RENCY. f 

4. Want of cohctiun ; loofenefs of material 
parts. 

If plaifter he beaten into an irayp:lpable pow- 
der, when poured out it will emulate a liquor, 
ty reafon that the fmaInefs and srcoaer ence ot ihe 
parts do boih make thein eafy to be put mta mo- 
gon, and mikes the purces they wiciccy? to finall, 


in 


Prior. 


n. f. {in and coherence. ] 


INC 


that they interrupt not the unity or continaity of 

the mails. Doyle. 
2. Want of.-eonnexion; incongruity ; 
inconfequence of argument; want of 
dependa .ce of one part upon another. 

l find coat laying the intermediate ideas naked 
in their duc order, thews the incohsrence of tire 
argumentations Leiter than tyllogzifms. Locke. 

Incaherences in matter, and fuppofitions witi- 
out proots, put handfomely together, are apt to 
pats ior Itong realon. Locke, 


INCOHERENT. adj. [in and coherent. ] 
1. Wanting cohetion; loofe; not fixed 
to each other. 

Had the firsita of fione become folid, but the 
matter whereot they conhft continued lax and j7- 
coherent, they had confequently becu as pervious 
as thoie of marl or gravel, Woodward, 

2. Tuconfequcntial ; inconfittent ; having 
no dependance of one part upon an- 
other. 

We have initances of perception whillt we arc 
aflezp, and retain the memory of thei; but 
how catravagant and incohsrent are they, and how 
little couturmable to the pertedtion of a rational 
being ! Locte. 

INCOHERENTLY. adv. [from incohereit. } 
Inconliltently ; inconicquentially. 

Tae character of Euryloceus as the imitation 
of a perfon contoundce with tears, fpeaking iz- 
rationally and dzcchzren/y. Broome, 

INcoLu MITY. a. j. [incolumitas, Latin. } 
Safety; fecunty. Litte in ule. 
The parliament is neccilary to aifert aide 
“a 


ferve the nationai nights of a people, with the Yaco- 
dumity and weltare ut a country. Horwel. 

INCOMBUSTIBILITY. n. /. [from incom- 
buftibie.] ‘Lhe quauty of refilling tire 
fo that it cannot contume. 

The ftone in the Appennincs is remarkable for 
its fhining quality, cud the amuantius tor its ir- 
cumb:yitbility. Ray. 

INCOMBU STIBLE. adj. [incombuflidle, Fr. 
in and combufftble.] Not to be confumed 
by fire. 

it ugreesin this common quality atcribed unto 
both, of being incombufiibic, and not confumuble 
by fre. Mieleins. 

INCOMBU’STIBLENESS. n. f. [from incom- 
buflible.| The quality ot not being 
walied by fire. 

Income, nuj. [in and come.] Revenue ; 
produce of any thing. 

Tiou who repinett at the plenty of thy neigh- 
bour, and the greatnefs of nis ¿ucom-s, confider 
what are frequentiy the difma! conicqucnces of 
all this. Soutn 

No fields afford 
So large an jucome to the vilage Jord. Dryden. 

St. Gaul has fearce any lands belonging to it, 
and little or no income but what arifes from its 
trade : the great fupport of this little ftaic ay its 
linen manuradcture. aAdLifon on [taty 

Notwithtianding the large ricemes anueacd to 
fome few of her preferments, this church hath 
in the whole little to fubfilt on. atrteriury 


INCOMMENSURABILITY. n. f. [from zn. 
comienfurable.| ‘Lhe tate of one thing 
with refpeét to another, when they 
cannot be compared by. any common 
meafure. 

ĪNCOMME'NSURABLE. adi, [| French; from 
in, con, and menjeradiis, Latin.j Not 
to be reduced to any meafure common 
to both; not to be: meafured together, 
fuch as that the proporticn of one to, 


the other can be told. | 
Our cifputations about vacuum or fpace, in- 
conminfarsd.c Guanes, the inhnite civahbility: 


INC 


of matter; and eternal duration, will lead us ta’ 
tee the weaknefs of uur nature. Wee. 


ĪNCOMME'NSURATE. adi. (in, con, and 


menfura, Latin.} Not admitiing one 
commoa meafure. 

The ciagonal line and fide of a quadzare, 
Which, to our apprehenfion, ave tmegurnen/ura’’, 
are yet commeniw able to the inunite compic- 
henfion of the divine intelicét, More. 

As all other meafures of time are reducible ca 
thefe three; fo we labour te reduce thete tures, 
though fy ci ly 3f themiclves ‘Zacowmne furate to. 
one another, tor civil ule, mealuring tne greate: 
by the lets. Halder on Time. 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as auy 
greater fpace of time may be idid to comprehend 
a letz, though tne leis {pace be ‘comme nierate to 
the greater. Lloider on Tore. 


fo INCOMMODATE. 2 v. a. [incom- 
Zo INCOMMODE. 


§ modo, Latin; 
incommoder, Vrench.] L'o be incoaves 
nient to ; to hinder or embarrafs witi- 
out very great iwjury. i 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, beg- 
ged the bull’s pardon; but ratner than ircomenode 
yey feys he, I'i! remove. L'Efirangs. 

Although they fometimes moleh and fa:com- 
modz the ibhubitants, vet the agent, whereby 
both the one and the othe. is effected, is of that 
miditpenhible neecdity tu the carta and to man- 
kind, that they could not fulfil without if, 
Hcodward;., 


Incommo’Dious. adj. [incommodus, Lat. }. 


Inconvenient ; vexatious without great 


mifchief. rr me 

Things of general benefit, for in this world 
what is fo perfect that ne inconvenience duih 
ever follow it? may by tume accident be iecus 
motions to a few. Hoster, 

Mens intentions in fpeaking are to be undere 
tood, without frequent explanations and income 
modicus interruptions. Locke. 


Ixcommo’piousLy. adv. [from incommo- 


dious.} Inconveniently ; not at cafe. 


Ixcommo’piouswess. n. f. [from incom- 
modious.} Jnconvenience. 

Diteafes, diforders, anc the incommedisu fn: fs oF 
exteinal nature, are inconhilent with bappingls. 

Barnit. 

Ixcammo’pity. n. f. [incommodité, Fry. 
incemmodiius, Latın.) Lnconvenience; 
trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what ‘ncommocity vou 
have conceived to be in the common law wh: f 
would have thought. moit free trom ali fuch dij- 
like. Spenfer’s Stute of Irelene, 

If iron can he incorporated with flint or ttonc, 
without over great charge, or other ivcommnoass, y 
the cheupnefs auth make tnc compound futt pro- 
trable. Lavon 

By confidering the region and the winds, cne 
might fo catt the rcoms, wiech thall moit need 
frc, that he Mould littie fear the fecommeciry of 
{moak. Westton’s disnitečlarc, 

[NCOMBMUNICABILITYS 7e /- {from in- 
comuunicable.} The quality of not Le- 
iag impartible. 

Incommu NicaBLF. ad. [incommunicalis, 
French 3 in and communicable} 

1. Not impartible; not to be made ti 
common right, property, or quality 
more than oe. 

They cannot atk more than f can give.’ m: 
but referve tu my clf the iuiommaunicubla 
my Conicience. 

Light witnuut darknefs is the incozam 
claim of him that dweils in Hight maccedi 


Glanville, 
It was agreed on both fides, that there wats om 
fiipreme cxcclicnev, which was sconce 


any creature, Niiling jest. 


INC 


2. Not to be expreffed ș not to be told. 

: Neither did he treat them with thefe peculiari- 
ties of favour in the extraordinary difcoveries of 
the gofpel only, but alfo of thote iacomimuenicabie 
tevelations of the divine love, in refemnce to 
their own pertonal intereft in it. South, 

Uncommuntcancy. adv. [from incom- 
municable.| In a manner not to be im- 
parted or communicated. 

To anmbilate is both in reafun, and by the 
content of divines, as srvommanicably the erfedt ut 
a power divine, and above nature, as is creation 
tiel. Hakewils on Providence. 

IncommMu'NicaTING. adj. [in and com 
municating.) Having no intercourfe 
with cach other. 

The judgments and adminiftrations of com- 
mon jultice are preferved from that confufion tuat 
would entuc, if the adminfitration was by leve- 
ral éacommun cating hands, or by provincial ere 

— tablithimente. Hale's Common Law. 

INcOMPACT. adj. [in and compact. } 

Incomra‘creD. § Not joined; not co- 
hering. 

Salt, tay they, is the bafisof fulidity and per- 
manency in compound bedies, without weicn the 
other four elements wigit be varnuutiy olended, 
but would rem2in snconpated Boyle. 

IncO/MPARABLE. adj. [incomparable, Fr. 
in and comparchle.} — Excelicat above 
compare; excelicat beyond all com- 
petition 

My heart wouidnot tulfer me to omit any oc- 
cahon, whereby L meght make tne incompuruble 
Pamela fec huw inuch catraurdinayy devotion I 
bore to her fervice. Sidney. 

A mott fasenparable iman, breath'd as it were 
To anuntisbie and continuate guadnets. Study. 

Her words.du tacw her wit incomparable. 

Shatjypeare’s Henry vi. 
Now this rovik 
Was -cricd incomparab!;, and th’ enfuing night 
Made it a fool and beggin. Saak/peare. 

If I could leave this argument of your zco- 
parable beauty, L might tuin to one which would 
equally oppreis me with its grewtneis. Dryden 

INcoOMPARABLY. adv. [from incompara- 


ble.) 


1, Beyond comparifon; without compe- 
tition. 

A founder it had, whom I think éxcomparal’y 
the wifelt man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, fince the nou it enjoyed nim. Hovker, 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily 
to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf bur 
from the probability of an evil éncanparas,) 
greater. Saath 

2, Excellently; to the higheit degree. A 
low phrafe. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the 
Fauttinas, and Marcus Aurclius, all inconpara- 
bly well cut. etldifon en Italy. 

IncoMPa’ss!IONATE. adj. (in and com- 
paljionate.] Void of pity ; void of ten- 
dernefs. 

INCOMPATIBILITY. 2. f. [properly in- 
competibility ; in and compita, Latin.) Ir- 
conlillency of one thing with another. 

He overcame that natural facempar: bility, 
which hath been noted between the vulgar and the 

fovercign favour. Wetton. 

The reafen of the refs reits not upon the zz- 

pettlility of creefs ut one infinitude above 
ther, e:ther in intention or extenfion ; but 
ompetibility of any multitude to be infinite. 
Hale. 

ATIBLE. adi, [incompatible, Fr. 

| incomgetiale, as it is fometimes 

_ Written ; jz and competo, Latin.) 

1. Inconfiflent with fomething elfe; foch 


as cannot Cubitt er cannot be poflviled 


INE 


together with fomething elfe : it is fol- 
lowed by with. 

Fortune and love haveever been fo incompatible, 
that it is no wonder, madam, if, having had fo 
mach of the one for you, l have ever found fo 
little of the other for inytelt. Sucking. 

May not the outward exprefions of love in 
many good civilians be greater to fome other 
object than to God? Oris this ucowpetil le with 
the fincerity of the love of God? Hammond. 

We know thote colours which havea fiiendMhip 
with each other, and thofe which are incompatible, 
by miaing together thote colours of which we 
would make trial. Dryden, 

Scnfe f have proved to be furomparible ruith 
mere bodies, even thofe of the mult compound 


and claborate textures. montley. 


2. It is uled fumetimes with /o. 


The repugnancy of tatinitude is equally izcom- 
petble ta continued or fuccethve motion, and de- 
pends upon the incompoflibilty of things fuc- 
cefive with infinitude, Hale, 


Incompa TiBLY. adv. [for incompetibly ; 


from incompatible.)  Inconfiltently. 
Inco’Mrrerency. n. f. (incompetence, Fr. 
from incompetent.) 


adequate ability or qualification. 

Our not being able to difcern the motian of a 
fiidow of a disl-plate, or that of the index upon 
a clock, ought to make us fenfible of the sucom- 
potency of our eyes to difcern fome motions of 

natural bodies incomparally tlowes than thefe 
Doyle 
INCOMPETENT. adj. [in and competent. ] 
Not fuitable ; not adequate; not pro- 
portionate. [n the civil law it denotcs 


fame defect of right to do any thing. 
Rickard 111. had arcfolution, out of hatred to 
his brethren, to dilable their nfucs, upon faite 
and incompetent pretext, the one of attamder, the 
other of illegitirnation. Bucor 
Every fpeck does not blind a man, nor does 
every inf mity make one unable to difcern, or 
incompetent to reprove, the groffer faults cf others. 
Government of the Tongue. 
I thank you for the commiffion you have given 
me: how I have acquitted myfclf of it mutt he 
left to the opinion of the world, in fpight of any 
protettation which L can enter againit the prefent 
age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden 
Layimen, with equa) advantages of parts, arc 
not the moll szcon:perent judges oi facred things. 
Dı yten. 
An equal attraction on all fides of all matter, 
is jutt Cuual to no attraction at all; and by this 
means all the motion in the univerfe muit pro- 
ceed rrom exterual impulfe alune, which is an iz- 
competent caule for tiie formation of a world. 
Bentley. 
INCO'MPETENTLY. adv. [from incompe- 
tent.) Untuitably; unduly. 
IncomPLE'TE. ads. [in and complete.) Not 
perfect ; not finifhed. 


incom: pleie, and maimed without us. Hooker. 
In rnesriperte ideas we are apt to impofe on out - 
felves, and wrangle with others, cfpecially where 
they have particular and familiar names. Locke. 
IncomPLe TENESS. n. f, [from incomplete. } 

ImperteGiion ; unfinifned flate. 
The facampleteness of our teraphick lover’s hap- 


want of fatisfattorinefs, but of an intire pof- 
feflion. Bayle. 
Incomprt’anck. n. f. [in and compliance. } 
t. UntraGablenefs ; 
contradictious temper. 

Sclf-conceit produces peevifhnefs and szcom- 
pliance of humour in things lawful and idite- 
yent. 

2. Refufal of compliance. 


3 


Incompossisriity, n. f 


Inability; want of 


It pleaicth him im mercy to account himfelf 


pinefs, in his Iruitions, proceeds not from their 


impracticablenefs ; 


Lit of fon. 


Conticer the vait difproportion between the 
worit WCC VENICNCISS thas Can sbscad our scon- 


INC 


plianee with men, and the cternal difpieafuse of 
un otfended God. Reger. 
Incomro'senp. adj. [in and campofed. | 
Dilturbed 5 difeompofed ; difordered. 
Not much ufed. 
Somewhat scompofed they are in their tiim- 
ming, and cxtiaordinary tender of tacir young 
onec. Haue’. 


[from incom- 
poffible.} Quality of being not poffible 
but by the negation or defiruction of 
fomething 5; inconlitlency with fome- 
thing. 

Tie manifold sncompofibilities and lubricities of 
matter cannot have the tame ftnetfes a any ma- 
dification. Mere. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude he 
equily incompetible tu continued or fuceeffive 
motion, and depends upon the facempeffbility of 
the very nature of things fuccellive or caten- 
five with infinitude, yet that snconpeffbilicy is 
More conlpictious in difercte quantity, that 
arifeth from individuals already actually diltine 
guilhed. Hale's Origin of Mankind 


INCOMPOSSIBLE. adj. [in, con, and pof- 
fible.) Not poffible together ; not pof- 


ible but by the negation of fomething 
elfe. 


TNCOMPREHENSIBILITY. a. f. [income 
prebenfibilite, French; from éncomprehen- 
fible.) Unconceiveablenefs ; fuperiority 
to human underitanding. 


INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. (incompre- 
henfible, French ; in and comprehenfible. } 

1, Not to be conceived; not to be fully 
unaerftood. 

His precepts tend to the improving and per- 
feGting the mo valuable part of us, and annex. 
ing incompresenfible rewards as an eternal weight 
of glory. Hanonsnd, 

Stars that feem to rol 
Spaces incomprehenfible. Aiton. 
One thing more is ixcomprehenjfibdcin this matter. 
Locke. 

The laws of vegetation and propagation are 
the arbitrary pleafure of God, and may vary in 
munners incomprehenfible to oul imaginations. 

i Bentley, 
2. Not to be contained. Not ufed. 

Preience every where is the fequel of an infi- 
nite and sncomprehenfible (ubttance ; for what can 
be every where but that which can no where be 
comprehended ? Hever, 

INCOMPREHE NSIBLENESS, 2”. / [from 


incomprebenfille.) - Unconceivablencfs. 

I might argue from Gud’s incomprelerfiblenefs + 
if we could bclicve nothing bat what we have 
ideas of, it would be impuilible for us to believe 
God is incomprehenfble. Watts, 

INcoMPRERENSIBLY. adv. [from incom- 


prehenfisle.| In a manner not to be 
conceived. 

We cannot but be affured that the God, of 
whom and from whoin are all things, is ivcompre= 


henfrbly infinite. Locks, 
INCOMPRESSIBLE. adje [incombreffible, 


French; i and compreffible.J> Not ca- 
pable of being comprefled into lefts pace. 
Hardnefs is the realon why water is isesm- 
prejible, when the air lodged in it 1s extaufied. 
Cheyne. 
Incompressinr ity. n. f. [from incom- 
prefréle,] Incapacity to be fqueezed 
into lefs room. 
Ixconcu RRING. adj. [in and concur. ] 
Not concurring. 
They derive ctfects not only from S: ccncurring 
Caulcs, but things cevuid of all cticiency. 
DISILE, 


IN.C 


INCONCE/ALABLE, adj. [in and conceal.] eer cue 
Not to be hid; not to be kept fecret. Carol incondite rhymes with fuiting notes, 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourfelves And IHAN inharmonious. Philips. 

will hourly prompt us our corruption, and loudly | INCONDI'TIONAL. adj. [in and condi- 


INC 


Now fportive youth 


INC 
INcO'NSEQUENCE, n. f.  [inconfeguence, 


French ; inconfequentia, Latin.) Incon- 
clufivenefs; want of juft inference. 


i : K Ar Tnis he beflows the name of many fallacies 
tell us we are fons of eart':. Brown. tional. | Having no exception, limitation, upon; and runs on with thewing the sconf-- 
Ixconce’IvaBLe. adi. [inconceivable,) or ftipulation. quence of it, as though he did in earneft belicve 


French; in and conceivable.) Incompre- Prom that which is but trac in a qualified 


it were an impertinent anfwer. Stilling fleet. 
. fenfc, an inconditiona! and abfolute verity is in- I NCO'NSEQUENT. adj. (in and conje uens 
henhble ; not to be conceived by the : o i à : ag 
cad l fertedong) Pat: ie, A Lat.] Without jut conclufion ; with- 
; , à PS NCONDITIONATE. Ad’. 1n 6an con- infor 
Such are Chrit’s promifes, divine ixcon- r ; L a out regular inference. 


dition.) Not limited ; not reftrained by 
any conditions; abfolute. 

They afcribe to God, in relation to every man, 
an eternal, unchangeable, and /fncortditionate de- 
crce of cleétiun or reprobation. Boyle, 


Ixconro’rmity. a. f. [in and confor- 
mity.) Incompliance with the pra&tice 
of others, 

We have thought their opinion ta be, that 
utter duconfermity with the church of Rome was 
not an extremiiy whercunto we fhould be drawn 
for a timc, but the very mediocrity itfelf where- 
in they meant we fhould ever continue. Hooker. 

Inconru'sion. n.f. [im and confufion.] 
Diftinétnefs. Not ufed. 

Thc caufe of the confufion in founds, and thc 
inconfufion in fpecies vifible, is, forthat the fight 
worketh in right lines, and fo there can be no co- 
incidence in the eye; but founds that move in 
oblique and arcuate lines, mult needs encounter 
and dilturb the one the other. 


Inco'NGruence. n. f. [in and congru- 
ence.] Unfuitablenefs; want of adap- 
tation. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon 
the congruity or ‘congruence of the component 
particles of the liquor to the pores of the bodies 
it touches, Boyle. 

Inconcruity. a. f. [incongruté, Fr. 
from incongruous, | 


t. Unfuitablenefs of one thing to another. 
The fathers make ufe of this acknowledge- 
ment of the incongruity of images to the Deity, 
from thence to prove the incongruity of the wor- 
fhip of them. Stilling fleet 
2. Inconfiftency ; inconfequence ; abfur- 
dity ; impropricty. 
To avoid abjurdities and fnconersities, is the 
fame law eftablifhed for both arts : the painter is 


eciveable promifes ; a blify ta be enjoyed to all 
eternity, and that by way of return for a weak 
obedicnce of fome few years. Hammond, 

Jt is iaconceivalbie to me, that a fpivitual fub- 
fiance Mould repreicnt an extended Ngure. Locke. 

How two ethers can be difufed through all 
f{pace, one of which acts upon the other, and by 
confequence is reacted upon, without retarding, 
fhattermg, difyerfing, and confounding one ano- 
ther’s motions, is snconcetvable, Newton's Opt. 

Inconcetvabiy. adv. [from inconceiv- 
atlz ] Ina manner beyond comprehen- 
fion ; to a degree beyond human com- 
prehention. 

Does that man take a rational courfe to pre- 
(erve himfelf, who refufes the endurance of thofe 
icffer troubles, to fecure limfelf from a condition 
tacencervably more miferable ? South. 

Inconce'pTIBLE. adj. [in and conceptille ; 
conceptus, Lat.] Not to be conceived ; 
incomprehenlible; inconceivable. Not 
ufed. 

It is incoaceptible how any fuch man, that hath 
ftoud the fhock of an eternal duration without 
corruption, thould after be corrupted. Hale, 

INCONCLU'DENT. adj. [in and concludens, 
Latin.] Inferring no confequence. 

The depofitions of witneffes themfelves, as 
being falfe, various, contrariant, fingle, encon- 
cludent. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Inconeru’sive. adi. [in and conclufve. ] 
Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 

Ixconciv'stveLy.adv. [frominconclufive. | 
Without any fuch evidence as deter- 
mines the underftanding. 


TIxconcLu’siveNness. n. f. [from incon- 
clafive.] Want of rational cogency. 


The ground he afumeces is unfcund, and his 
illation tom thence deduced incozfeguenr. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Men reft not in falfe appyelenfions without abe 
furd and inconfiquent Cedudtions fiom fallacious 
foui gations, and mifapprehended meciumsy 
erecting conclufions no way infeirible from 
their premifes. Brown's Vuiz. Err. 
INCONSI'DERABLE. adj. [im and confi- 
derable.] Unworthy of notice; unim- 
portant ; mean; of little value. 
I am an inconfilerable fellow, and know no- 
thing. Derkan:. 
The moft inconfiderable of creatures may at 
fome time or other come to revenge itfclf upon 
the greateit. L'Efirangs. 
Calting my eycs upon the ants, continually 
taken up with a thouland cares, very inconfide- 
rable with retpect to us, but of the greateft im- 
portance for them, they appeared to me worthy 
of my curiofity. Addifon. 
May not planets and comets perform their 
motions more freely, and with lefs refiftance, in 
this ethereal medium than in any tuid, which 
fills all tpace adequately without leaving any 
pores, and by conteyquence is much denfer than 
quickfilver or gold? And may not its refiftance 
be fo {mall as to be inconfiderab.’? ? Newton. 
If we were under any real fear of the 
papifts, it would be hard to think us fo ftupid 
not to be equally apprchenfive with others, fince 
we are likely to be the greateft fufferers ; but we 
look upon them to Le altogether as inconfiderable 
as the wemen and children. Swift, 
Let no fin appear {mall or snconfrderable by 
which an almighty God is offended, and etcrnal 
falvation endangered. Rogers. 
INCONSI'DERABLENESS. n.f. [from in- 


confiderable.} Small importance. 
To thofe who are thoroughly convinced of the 
inconfiderablenefs of this hort dying life, in com- 


Bacon. 


A man, unfkiful in fyllogifm, at ħrit hearing, 
could perccive the weaknefs and sxconclufruencfs 


not to paint a cloud at the bottom of a picture, 
nor the poet to place what 1s proper to the end 


parifon of that cternal {tate which remains for 
us in another life, the cunfideration of a -future 
happinefs is tne moft powerful motive. Tiorfon. 


ef a long, artificial, and plaufible ditcourfe, 
wherewith fome others, better fkilled in fyllogifm, 
have bcen mifled. Locke, 
Ixcoxco'er. ) adj. [in and concod.] 
Iyconco’cteD. § Unripened ; immature ; 
net fully digefted. 

While the budy, to be converted and altered, 
is too firong for the efficient trat fhould convert 
it, it is all that while crude and izconcat? ; «nd 
the proccis is to be called crucity and inconcoc- 
tion. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

I underftand, remembes, and reaton better in 
my riper years, than when I was a child, and 
had my organical parts Iefs cigetted and incon- 
ecGed. Hale's Ovigin of Mankind. 

Inconco’ction. n. f. [from inconcod. ] 
The ftate of being indigefted; unripe- 
nefs; immaturity. 

The middle aétion, which produceth fuch im- 
perfect bodies, is hily called inquination, or in- 
concoctien, which is a kind of putrefaction. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, 
is too ftrong for thy: efficient that thould convert 
it, it is all tnat while crude andl inconcoct; and 
the procels is to be called crudity and sconcoc- 
tren, Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 


JNco'xDITE. adj. Finconditus, Lat.] Ir- 
regular ; rude ; unpolifhed. 


in the beginning of a poem. Dryden 
3. Dilagreement of parts; want of fym- 
metry. 

She whom after what form foc’cr we fee, 

Is difcord and rude ¿incongruity ; 
She, the is dead, the *s dead. Denne, 
Inco’NGRUOUS, adj. (incongru, French; 
in and congruous. | 
te Unfuitable ; not fitting. 

W ifer heathens condemned the worfhip of God 
as incongruous to a divine nature, and a difpa- 
ragement to the deity. Stilling ficet. 

2. Inconhftent ; abfurd, 

Inco'NGruousty. adv. [from incongru- 
ous.) Improperly ; unfitly. 

INCONNE’XEDLY. adv. [in and, connex.] 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
Little ufed. 

Others afcrited hereto, asa caule, what per- 

haps but cafually or inconnevediy fucceeds. 
Brown. 
INco’NSCIONABLE. ad}. [in and confcion- 
able.) Void of the fenfe of good and 
evil; without influence of confcience. 
Not uted. 

So incenfcionable ave thefe common people, and 

fo little feeling have they of God, or their own 


fouls good. Speafer, 


From the confideration of our own {mallnefs 
and incanfiderablenefs, in vef{peét of the greatnefs 
and tplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the 
holy pfalmift raife up our hearts. Ray. 

INconsi’DERATE. adj. [inconfideré, Fr. 
inconfideratus, Latin. ] 

t. Carelefs; thoughtlefs ; negligent; in- 
attentive ; inadvertent: ufed both of 
men and things. 

When thy inconfiderate hand i: 
Flings ope this catement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it ofend’ my genius. Donze. 
If you lament it, 
That which now luoks like juftice, will be 
thought 
An inconfiderare rafinefs. Denkam's Sophy. 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, 
that there thouldbe any fo inconfiderate among ws 
as to facrifice morality to politicks. Addi 

2. Wanting due regard: with of betor 
the fubject. 

He who laid down his life for the redempti 
the tranfgrcfhions, which were under ‘the tit 
Tcftament, cannot be to inconfiderate of our 
frailties. ° Decaylef Piety. 

Inconsi’DERATELY. adv. (from: incon 

Siderate.|  Negligently ; thoughtlefsly ; 
inattentively. = 


`~ 


~ 
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The king, traniported with tuf wrath, inermes 
Jiderat:ty Àghting and piccipitatinyg the charge be- 
foie hb whe numbers came up, was Aan im the 
pursuit. Duco: 

Juicph was delighted with Mariamne’s conver- 
fation, und cadeavouied with all his art to ft uui 
the excels of Herod's pathon for her; but when 
he ili tourd her cold and inereduious, he im. 
aorfiscrat)ly tuid her the private orders he left 
behind. Addi fon. 

INCOASUDERATENESS, x. f. [from incon. 
fiderate.] Carelefneis ; thoughtleflnefs ; 
negligence; want of thought; inad. 
vertence 3 inattention. 

ft men do Know end believe that there is fuch 
a being as Gud, not to demean ourfeives tu. 
wards him, us becomes our relation to him, is, 
great ftupidity ancl iaconfieeratenefi. Liilotyer, 

[NCONSIDERATION, n. /. (inconfidera. 
tion. Fre anand confiaeration.) Want of 
thought; inattention ; inadvertence. 

S. Greguty reckons uncleanncts to be the 
parent of biundnels of mind, inconfideration, 
piccipixancy or giddinefs in actions, and teif- 
love. Layvor, 

Inconststence.) nef [from iucon- 

INCONSISTENCY. Silent. | 

&. Such oppolition as that one propofition 
infers the negation of the other ; fuch 
contrariety that beth cannot be together, 

Theie is a peitedt rnconfjiency betiveen tht 
which as of debt, and that which is of irec gift. 

Soui h. 
2. Abfurdity in argument or narration ; 
argument or narrative, where one part 
džliroys the other; felf contradiction. 
3. Incongruity. 

Mutability of temper, and saconfipency with 
Ourtelyes, 1s the greatctt weaknels of human na- 
ture. atddifon, 

If a man would regifter all his opinions upon 
love, politicks, religion, and learning, what a 
Rundle of fmcon/yfencies and contradictions would 
appear at lalt ! Swift. 

4. Uniteadinefs ; changeablenefs. 

INCONSISTENT. adj. [in and con/fiflent. ] 

1. Incompatible ; not fuitable ; ucongru- 
cus: followed by with. 

Finding no kind of compliance, but harp pro- 
teltations againtt the demands, as dnconfifient with 
conicience, juitice, ur religion, the confeicnce 
broke of. Clarcrton, 

Compofitions of this nature, when thus re- 
Nrained, thew that wildom and virtue ate far 
trom being iaconfijent wita politenefs and good 
humour. ~Adaifon"s Freeaolier 

2. Contrary, fo as that one infers 
the negation or deltruGion of the 
other, 

The idea of an infinite fpace or duration is 
very obfcure and confuted, becaufe it is made up 
et two parts very diticrent, if not izcon/ijicat 

Lacke. 
3; Abfurd ; having parts of which one de- 
itroys the other. 


İNCONSISTENTLY. adv, [from incon- 
Jiftent.] Abfurdly ; incoagruoully ; with 
{ulf-contradiction. 

Uxconsi'stiNnc. adi. [in and confif.] 
Not coñlillent ; incompatible with. Not 

fed. 
© The perfons and actions of a farce are all un- 
natural, and the manners falfe; that is, incon- 
Sjiing with the characters of mankind, Dryden. 
NCO'NSOLABLE. adj. [inconfolath, Fr. in 
and confole.| Not tobe comforted ; for- 
sowful beyond fufceptibility of com- 
tort. 
_ Her women will reprefent to me that fhe is 
daconfo'able, by rcason of my unkindnels. dadi/on. 
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They take pleafure in am ol.ftinate grief, in 
rerdenng themfelves tncanfolable, Fidder Serm. 
IxcoNsonaxcy. n. f [in and canfa- 
nancy.) Difagreement with itfelf. 
Ixconsrrcvovs. adj. [in and confpicu- 
ous.) Indifcernible ; not perceptible by 
the fight. 
When an excellent experimenter had taken 
pains in accurately Alling up a tube of mercury, 


we found that yet there regained Rove of incon- 
fpicuozs bubbles. Doyle. 


INco'NSTANCY. a. /. [inconfantia, Lat. 


inconftance, Fr. from inconfturt. | 


1, Unfleadinefs ; want of fleady adherence; | 


mutability of temper or affection. 
I have fulfered more tor theit fakes, more than 
the villanous inconfuncy of mauis able to bear. 
Shukfpeure 
Be made the muk 

For all the people’s hate, the princefs' curfes, 
And his fon’s tage, or the old king's inconftancy. 
Denta. 
Irrefolution on the fehemes of life which offer 


to our choice, and Jaconfancy in purfuing them, f 


are the gresteit cautes uf a!l our unhappinefs. 
Aid.lifon”s SpeFator, 
2. Diverfity; diffimilitude. 

As much /xcoufuacy and confufion is there in 
their mixtures or combinations ; for it is rare to 
hind any of them pure and unmixt. /oadlqward. 

INCONSTANT. adj. [inconflant, Fr, 
inconflans, Jiat.] 

te Not firm in refolution; not fleady in 
affe€tion ; various of inclination ; want- 
ing perfeverance : of perfons. 

He is fo naturally feowfenr, that E marvel his 
foul fads not lume way to kill his body. Sidney. 

2, Changeable; mutable; variable: of 
things. . 

O twear not by the moon, th’ raconPant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Left that thy love prove likewrfe variable, Shuk/, 


INCONSU'MABLE. adj. [ta and confume. ] 


Not to be wafted. 

By art were weaved napktas, fhirts, and conte, 
inconfumahle by firey and wherein they bumt the 
bodies of kings. Brown. 

INCONSU'MPTIBLE. adj.finand confumptus, 
Latin.] Not to be {pent ; not to be 
brought to an end; not to be deftroyed 
by fire. This feems a more elegant 
word than inconfumable. 

Before 1 give any anfwer to this objection of 
pretended inconfumprtibve lights, 1 would gladly 
tec the effect undoubtedly proved, Dighy. 

Incontre’sTaBLe. ads. [iucontefabk, Fr. 
in and contel.) Not to be difputed ; 
not admitting debate ; uacontrovertible. 

Our own being furnifhes us with an evident 
and izcoutcfluble proof of 2 deity; and [believe no 
body can avoid the cogcncy of if, who will carc- 
fully attend to it. Locke. 

Inconre'stTaBLy. adv. [from incontefla- 
fle.) Undilputably 5 uncontrovertibly. 


Inconti’Guous. adj. [in and contiguozs. | 
Not touching each other; not joined 
together. 

They fcvemed part of {mall bracelets, coufifting 
of equally little écontigucus beacis. Royle, 

INCONTINENCE. } n. f. [incontinentia, Lat. 

Inco’NTINENCY, in and continence. | 
Inability to reltrain the appetites; un- 
chattity. 

The cognizance of her ineontinenvy 
Is this; the dath bought tne name ot whore thus 
ceally. Shak/peare 
Tut beauty, like the fair Hefperian tree, 


Ladca with bluoiming guld, had neca tue guard 
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Of diagon-watch with uninchaated eye, 
To (ave her bloffoins, and defend her fruit 
From the rath hand of bold cncontiaence. Mile, 
This is my defence ; 
I pleas’d myfelf, 1 thuan'd sicantinence, 
And, urg’d by ftrong defi:cs, indulg'd my fenfe, 
Dryden, 
The words Ane vefle Dianam agree beticr with 
Livia, who had the tame of chaflity, than with 
either of the Julias, who were both nu'ed of ina 
contincncy. Dryden, 


INCONTINENT. adj. [tncentinens, Lat. in 
and continent. ] 


1, Unchafte; indulging ualawful pleafure. 
In thefe degrees have they made a.pair of 
aiei tu martiage, which they will cmb incon. 
tincnt, or clfc be dacontineat before marriage. 
Shakfpeare’s As you like it. 
Men fball be lovers of their own {clves, falfe 
accusers, fucont:nent, fierce. 2 Tim, 
2. Shunning delay; immediate. This is 
a meaning now obfolete. 
They ran towards the fur rebounded noife, 
To weet what wignt fo loudly did lament; 


Unto the place they came éazontinent, Fairy Q. 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on fullen black ¢ncontinene, Shat/p. 
He fays he will return incontinent. Shak, , 


INCo’NTINENTLY. adv. [from incontinent. ] 

t. Unchaftely; without reflraint of the 
appetites. 

2. Immediately ; at once. 
fenfe. Spenfer. 


The caute of this war is no other than that 
we will not iucoutinently {ubmit ourfelves to our 
neighbours. Hayward. 

Incontiacnely I left Madrid, and have bcen 
dogged and wayiaid through {everal nations. 

arbutanot and Pope. 


ĪNCONTROVE'RTIBLE. adj. [in and con- 
trovertible.] Indifputable; not to be 
difputed. 


INCONTROVERTIBLY. adv. [from ixcon- 
frovertible.| To a degree beyond con- 
troverfy cr difpute. 

The Hebrew is incontrovertidly the primitive 
and furcft text to rcly upon; and to preferve the 
fame ancorrupt, there hath becn ufed the highe& 
caution humanity could invent. Browa. 


Í NCONVB'NIPNCE. 2 u. /. [Tinconvenient, 
ĪNCONVE'NIBNCY. Freuch. } 


1. Untitnels; inexpedience. 

They plead cgainft the iaoxvenience, not rife 
unlawtulvets of popilh app:ucl; and againit tia 
sinconventence, not the unluwfulogls of ceremonies 
in burial. Hooker. 

2. Difadvantage; caufe of uneafinels ; 
difficulty. 

These is a place upon the top of a:ount Athos 
above all Clouds uf rain, or other suconvenientg. 

Raleigh s ili fiorye 

Man is liable to a great many facorvenientes 
every Momenty ard is continually unfecure even 
of life itfelr. Livlotfon, 

The incontexiss6e of old age makes hin irca- 
pable of corporal pleafures. Dryden 

Would not quicknefs of fenfation be an inen» 
vevience loan animal, that mutt lie thill where 
chance has orce placed it ? Locke. 

Conficder the difproportion between the werk 
ingunvehicnces that attend incompliance with 
men, and the eternal difpleafure of Gud. Rogers. 

We are freed Fom many incorvenisnces, and 
we enjoy feveral advantages, tiiserbury. 

The things of another world, being dittanty 
operate but faintly upon us: to remedy this sme 
consmutercy, we mult frequcnily revolve their 
certainty aud importance. sisterbury. 


INCONVENIENT. adje (inconvenient, Fr. 
in and conveniens, Lat. ] 
I. fucommodious; difadvantagecds. 
ol 


An obfolete 
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They lean to thcir old cuftoms, though they 
be more urjuft, and more inconvenient for the 
common people. Sperfer on Ireland. 

He knows that to be inconvenient, which we 
Falfely think conv oniest for us. Smalridge 

2. Untit; inexpe?. 

We are not to loën ‘vat the church fhould 
ehange her publiek laws, although it chance 
that for fome particular men the fame he found 
Incomuenient, efpecially when tete may be other 
remedy againit particular inconveniences, Hocker. 

INCONVE/NIENTLY. adv. [from inconve- 
nient. | 
1. Untitly; incommodioufly. 
2. Unfeatonably. Ainfwortl 
Isconve’RSABLE. adj. [ta and conver- 
fable.) Incommunicative ; ill qualified 
‘by temper for converfation ; untocial. 
He is a perlon very inconverfable. More. 
IncoNVE'RTIBLE. aaj. [inand convert:ble, | 
Not tranfmutable; incapable of change. 
it entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of 
the permeant parts, and accompanicth the jn- 
converziole portion unto the fiege. Brown. 
INCONVI/NCIBLE. adj. [in and convincible. } 
Not to be convinced; not capable of 
conviction. 
IncoxvinciBLY. adv. [from inconvin- 
cible.] Without admitting conviction. 
It is injurious unto knowledge obftinately 
and ‘nconvincibly to fide with any one. Brown. 
Inco’ny. adj. [perhaps from in and conn, 
to know. ] 
1. Unlearned; artlefs. 
certain. 
2. In Scotland it denotes mifchievoufly 
unlucky: as, he is an izcony fellow. 


This feems to be the meaning of Shak/- 


. e 
Le 


This fenfe is un- 


pesare. 
O my troth, moft {weet jefts, moft jncoæy vul- 
gar wit, 
When it comes fo fmoothly off. Shak/{peare. 
Inco'RPORAL. adj. [in and corporal. ] 


Immaterial; diftin® from matter ; dif- 
tinct from body. 
Why do’ft thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 
And with th’ incorporal air do't hold difcourfe ? 
Shak/peare. 
Learned men have not refolved us whether 
light be corporal or éncorporal : corporal they fay 
it cannot be, becaufe then it would neither 
pierce the air, nor folid diaphonous bodies, and 
yet every day we fec the air illightencd : incor. 
poral it cannot be, becaufe fometimes it affectcth 
the fight with offence. Raleigh. 


Incorpora’Lity. n. fe [incorporalite, 
Fr. from incorporal.) Ummaterialnefs ; 
diftinctnefs from body. 

Inco’RPoRALLY, adv. [from incorporal.] 
Without matter; immaterially. 

Zo INCO’RPORATE. v. a. [incorporer, 
French. | 

1. ‘To mingle different ingredients fo as 
they fhall make one mafs. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with 
gold, will not be recovcred, except you put a 
grcater quantity of filver to draw to it the Iefs, 

Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 

Who the {welling clouds in bladders ties, 

To mollify the ftubborn clods with rain, 


And featter’d duft incorporate again? Sandys. 


2. To conjoin infeparably, as one body. 
Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when thefe 
routualitics fo mairal the way, nard at hand 
cones the mater and main ecxercife, the incor- 
porate conclufion. Shakjpeare’s Othello, 
By your Icaves, you fhall not ftay alone, 
Til holy church incorporate two in one. 
Shal/peare. 
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Upon my knees 

I charm you, by that great vow 

Which did :wcorpsrate and make us one, Shuk/p. 
Death and F 

Are found eternal, and ¿incorporate both, Mi/ton. 


3. To form into a corporation, or bedy 
politiek. In this fenfe they fay in Scot- 
land, the incorporate trades in any com- 


munity. 

The apoftle afirmeth plainly of all men chrif- 
tien, that be they Jews or gentiles, bond or 
frec, they are all incorporated into one company, 
thev all make bat one body. Hoster. 

The fame is incorporate! with a majoralty, and 
nameth hurgeffes to parliament. Carew. 

4. To unite; to affociare. 
It is Cafca, one incorporate 
To our attempts. Shakfp. J. Cefar. 

Your moft grave belly was delibcrate, 

Not rath, like his accufers, and thus anfwer'd ; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I reccive the general food at frt, 

Which you do live upon. Shakfp. Coriolanus. 

The Romans did not fubcue a country to 
put the inhabitants to fre and fword, but to 
tncor porate them into their own community. 

dd:iifon’s Freeholder, 
5- To work into another mafs. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical 
among them, and the Confutian only effential 
and incorporate in their government. Temple. 

6. To embody ; to give a material form. 

Courtcfy, that feemed incorporated in his 
heart, would not be perfuaded by danger to otfe: 
any offence. Sidney. 

The idolaters who worfhipped their images as 
gods, fuppofed fome fpirit to be inco psrated 
therein, and fo to make together with it a perlon 
fit to receive wo: fhip. Stiiling fleet. 

To INcO’RPORATE. v.n. 
1. To unite with fomething elfe. 
commonly followed by with. 

Painters cclours and athes do better incorporate 
wirk oil. Bacon. 

Iris not univerfally true, that acid falts and 


It is 


oils will not ‘zcorporate or mingle. Boyle. 
Thy foul 

In real darknefs of the body dwells, 

Shut out from outward light, 

T’ incorporate with gloomy night. Milton. 


2. Sometimes it has into. 

It finds the mind unprepoffeffed with any 
former notions, and fo eafily gains upon tne 
aficnt, grows up with it, and ‘corporates into it. 

Scuch. 

INCO'RPORATE. adj. [in and corporate. | 

Immaterial; unbodied. This is now 

difufed to avoid confufion, incorporate 
being rather ufed of things mingled. 

Mofes forbore to fpeak of angels, aad things 
invifible and incorporate. Raleigh. 


INCORPORATION. n. f> (incorporation, 
Fr. from incorporate. ] 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one mafs. 

Make proof of the sacorporation of iron with 
flint; for if it can be incorpotated without over 
great charge, the cheapnets of the flint doth make 
the compound ftuft profitable. Bacon 

This, with fome little additional, may further 
the intrinfick incorporation. Bacon, 

2. Formation of a body politick. 
3. Adoption; union; affociation: with 
into. 

In him we aually are, by our adtual incor- 
poration into that fuciety which hath him for 
their head. Hooker, 

INcorPO’REAL. adj. [incorporalis, Lat. 
incorporel, Fr. in and corporeal.) ïm- 
material; unbodied. 

it is a virtue which may be called sxcorporea/ 
and immateriate, whercef there be in nature but 
few. Bacon. 
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Thus incorporea! fpirits to fmaileft forms 
Reduc’d their fhapes immenc‘e. Afilton. 

Senfe and perception mufi necetfarily proceed 
from fome incorpareal f{ubitance within us, Bente 


[NCORPO'REALLY. adv, [from incorpo- 
real.) Immaterially ; without body. 
Hearing ftriketh the fpirits more immediately 
than the other fenfes, and more incorpereal/y than 
the fmelling. Bacon, 


INCORPORE'ITY. n. /. [in and corporeity. } 
Immateriality ; diftinétnels from body. 
To INco'RrrsE. v.a. [in and corpfe.] To 
incorporate ; to unite into one body. 
Not ufed. 
He grew unto his feat, 
As he had been incor ps’d and demy-natur’d 
With the brave honfe. Shakfpeare's Uarmiet. 


Incorre'cr. adi. fin and corre.) Not 
nicely finithed ; not exaét ; inaccurate > 
full of faults. 

The piece you think is incorreé? : why take its 

I'm all fubmiflion; what you’d have it, makc it. 

Pope. 

INCORRE'CTLY. adv. [from incorre.) ln- 
accurately ; not exadtly. 

[NCORRE'CTNESS. n. /. [in and corref- 
nefs.) Inaccuracy; want of exa&nefs. 

INCO'RRIGIBLE. aaj, (incorrigible, Fre 
m and corrigible. | 

1. Bad beyond correétion; depraved be- 
yond amendment by any means; erro- 
neous beyond hape of inftruction: of 

erfons. 

Pruvok’d by thofe incorrigible fools, 
I left declaiming in pedantick tchools. Dryden. 

Whilft we are incorrigible, God may in vene 
geance continue to chaltife us with the judgment 
of war. Smalridge, 

The moft violent party-men are fuch as have 
difcovered leaft fenfe of religion or morality ; 
and when fuch are iaid afide,. as fhall be found 
incorrigible, it will be no difficulty to reconcile 
the rett. Swift, 

2. Not capable of amendment: of things. 

The lofs is many times irrecoverable, and the 
inconvenience incorrigilic. Mecre, 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety 
of incorrigibie emur ? L’ Fiirange, 

INCO/RRIGIBLENESS. n.f. [from incor- 
rigiéle.| Hopclefs depravity ; badnefs 
beyond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a fad attef- 
tation of our inco? rigiblene/s. Decay of Piety. 
I would not have chiding ufed, much lefs 
blows, ’till obltinacy and jncorrigiblenefs make 
tt abfolutely neceffary. Lecke. 

INco’RRIGIBLY. adv. [from incorrigible. ] 
To a degree of depravity beyond al 
means of amendment. 

Some men appear incorrigibly mad, 

They cleanlinefs and company renounce. Rojè. 
Incorrvu'pt. ads, [in and corruptus, 
[NCORRUV'PTED. § Lat; incorrompu, Prg 
1. Free from foulnefs or depravation. 

Sin, that frit 
Diftemper’d all things, and, of incorrupt, 
Corrupted. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


a Pure of manners; honefi; 500 
is particularly applied to a mind above 
the power of bribes. a : 


f 


INCORRUPTIBULITY. n. f. [in o ig 
lité, French ; from incorruptibl?.}] In- 
fufceptibility of corruption ; incapacity 
of decay. 

Pnilo, in his book of the world's incorrupri- 
bility, alledgcth the verfcs of a Greek tragic 
poct, Hokimi , 
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ÍNCORRU'PTIBLE. adj. (incorruptible, Fr. 
in and corrustible.} Not capable of 
corruption ; not admitting decay. 

In fuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a great ttore of fruit untuuch’d, 
Stiil hanging incorruptible. Milton, 

Our bodies fhall be changed into incorruptible 
and immortal fubftances, our fouls be cnter- 
tained with the mott ravifhi®e objets, and both 
continue happy throughout all ctermity. Make, 

Incoxru'prion. n.f. [incorruption, Fr. 
in and corruption.) Incapacity of cor- 
ruption. 

So alfo is the refurrection of the dead: it is 
fown in corruption, it is railed in ézcorruption. 

i I Cor. 
Incorru’ptness. n. /. [from incorrupt.] 
1. Purity of manners; honchy; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruprne/s 
of manners, is picfeiable tu fine parts and fubtie 
fpeculations. Woolward, 

e. Freedom from decay or degeneration, 

To Incra’ssaTeE. v. a. [in and craffus, 
Latin.] To thicken; the contrary to 
attenuate. 

If the cork be too light to fink under the fur- 
face, the body of water may be attenuated with 
fpirits of wine; if too acavy, it may be incraf- 

fated with fale. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

Acids diffolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate 
or incraffate Newton's Opticks. 

Acids, fuch as are auftere, as unripe fiuits, 
produce too great a itricture of the Abres, in- 
sraffate and coagulate the fluids; from whence 
pains and rheumatifm. Arbuthnot, 

Incrassa tion. n. f. [from incraffute. } 

1. The act of thickening. 

e. The tlate of growing thick. 

Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the 
determination of quickfilver is fixation, that of 
milk coagulation, and that of vil incraffetion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Incrassative. n. /. [from incraffate. ] 
Having the quality of thickening. 

The two latter indicate reftringents to ttench, 
and inc «affatives to thicken the blood. Harvey. 

Yo INCRE ASE. v.n. [in and crefco, Lat. ] 

s. To grow more in number, or greater 
in bulk ; to advance in quantity or va- 
lue, or in any quality capable of being 
more or lefs, 

Hear and obferve todo it, that it may be well 
with thec, and that ye may izcreafe mightily. 

Deuteronomy. 

Profane and vain babbling will increafe unto 
ungodlincis. 2 Lim. 

From hfty to threefcore he lofes not much in 
fancy ; and judgment, the cffeét of obfeivation, 
fill increafes. Dry.ter, 

Henry, in knots, involv’d nis Emma’s name 
Upon tnistree; and, asthe tender mark, 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark: 

Venus had heard the virgin’s tuft addieis, 

That as the woued the pathun might incrcafe. 
Price. 

2. To be fertile. 

Fithes are more numerous or imercafing than 
beafts or birds, as appears by their numerous 
fpawn. Hale. 

Jo Increase. v. a. [See ENcREASE. ] 


To make more or greater. 
Hye thee from this fi ughter-houfe, 
efi thou izcreafe the number of the dead. 
Shakfpeare 
Hie hath sucreafed in Judah mourning and lz- 
mentation. Sam. 
J will increafe the famine. Ezeh, 
I will increaje them with men like a flock. 
Lach. 
At ferves to increafe that treafure, or to prcferve 
it. Temple. 
INCREASE., nf. [from the verb.) 


INC 


1, Augnventation; the ftate of growing 
more Or greater. 

For three years tie liv’d with large intreufe 
In arms of honour, and eftecm in peace. Dryd. 

Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 
Whofe honours with svercafe of ages grow, 

As ftreums roll down, enlarging as they fow. 
Pore. 

2. Increment; that which is added to the 
original ftock. 

Take thou no ufury of him nor fncreafe, Lev. 

3. Produce. 

The increafe of the thrething-floor, and the 
incrcafe of the wine-prefs. Numb. 

As Hefiod fings, fpread waters o'er thy ficld, 
And a moft juf and glad increafe "twill yield. 

Denham. 

Thofe grains which grew produced an increafe 
beyond expectation. Mortimer's Hu/b. 

4. Generation. 

Into ner womb convey fterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 
And from her derogate body never fpring a babe. 
Shakfpeare. 

5. Progeny. 

All the increafe of thy houle Mall die in the 
flower of their age, Samuel, 

Him ycung Thoafa bore, the bright increa/e 
Of Phorcys. Pope’s Odyffey. 

6. The flate of waxing, or growing full 
orbed. Ufed of the moon. 

Seeds, hair, nails, hedges, and herbs, will 
grow foonett, if fet or cut in the éucreafe of the 
moon. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

INCRE'ASER, n.f. [from increafe,] He 
who increafes. 

INCREA’TED. adj. Not created, 

Since the defire is infinite, nothing but the 
akfolute and sncreated Infinite can adequately 
fill it. Cheyne. 

IncrepisiLity. n. f. (incredibili, Fr.] 
The quality of furpaffing belief. 

For objects of incredibility, none are fo re- 
moved from all appearance of truth as thofe of 
Corneille’s Andromede. Dryden, 

INCRE'DIBRE. adj. [incredi: tls, Latin.]} 
Surpaffing belief; not to be credited. 

The fhip Argo, that there might want no ine 
credible thing in this fable, fpoke to them. 

Raleigh. 

Prefenting things impofible to view, 

They wander through incredible to true. Grant, 

INCRE'DIBLENESS. n. /. [from incredible.) 
Quality of being not credible. 

IncrREe'DIBpY. adu. (from incredible.] In 
a manner not to be believed. 

INONE DULIT Yoe 3s [iacredulit?, Fr.] 
Quality of not believing; hardnefs of 
belief. 

He was more large in the defeription of Para- 
dile, to take away all ferupic from the sacredulity 
of fiture ages. Raleigh, 

Incne'DuLous. adj. [incredule, French ; 
incredulus, Latin.] lard of belief; re- 
fnfing credit. 

J arı not altugether izcredulous but there may 
be fuch candies as are made of falamander’s 
wool, being a Kind of mincral which whiteneth 
in the burning, and contumeth not. Bacon. 

Incre’putousness. n. fı [from incredu- 
ous.) Hardnefs of belief; incredulity. 

Incre MaBLe. adj. [in andcremo, Lat.] 
Not confumable by fire. 

If from the fkin of the falainander thefe jn- 
ercmable pieces are compofed. Brown, 

INCREMENT. n.f. [incrementum, Latin. ] 

te AĜ of growing greater. 

Divers conceptions are concerning the Nilc’s 
increment, or inundation. brown. 


2. Increafe; matter added. 


INC 


This firatum is expanded at top, ferving 3% 
the feminary that futnitheth matter for the for- 
mation and increment of animal and vegetatle 
bodies. Woodward. 

3. Produce. 
The orchard boves to wave 
With winter winds: the loofen’d roots ther 
drink 
Large increment, carneft of happy years. Ph:/ips. 
To NCkEPATE. vaa. [increpo, Latin.} 
‘To chide; to reprehend. 
Increpa’rion, n. /. Cincrepatio, Latin.) 
Reprehention ; chiding. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow chriftians, or of the governors of the 
church, then more publics reprehenfions and sa- 
erepations, Hammond. 

To Incru’sT. Uv. a.-[ineruflo, Lat. 
To Incnru’state. §  incrufler, Fr.] To 
cover with an additional coat adhering 


to the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned 
into air, andthe groffer ttick baked and meruf- 
tate upon the fides of the veffel. Bacon, 

Some rivers bring forth fpars, and other mi- 
neral matter fo as to cover and incruff the ftones. 

Wcodward, 

Save but our army; and let Jove incruf 
Swords, pikes, and guns, with eveilaiting he 

ope. 

Any of thefe fun-like bodies in the kaners of 
the feveral vortices, are fo incruflared and weak- 
ened as to be carricd about in the vortex of the 
true fun. Cheyne. 

The thield was purchafed by Woodward, who 
Incrufied it with a new ruft. Arbuthnot, 

INCRUSTA'TION. n.f. [incruflation, Fr. 
from incruflo, Lat.] An adherent cos 


vering ; fomething fuperinduced. 
Having fuch a prodigious flock of marbles 
their chapels are laid over with fuch a rich vae 
riety of svcrufations as cannot be found in any 
other part. Addifon on Italy, 

Jo INCUBATE. v. n. [incubo, Latin. ] 
To fit upon egga. 

INCUBATION. n. f. [incubation, French; 
incubatio, Latin.] The act of fitting 
upon eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubatiom, or 
how elfe, is only known to God. Raleigh, 
Birds have eggs enough at fir conceived in 
them tu ferve them, allowing fuch a proportion 
for every year, as will ferve for one or two iacue 
bations, Ray on the Creation. 
When the whole tribe of birds by sncud asian 
produce their young, it is a wonderful devistion, 
that fome few families Mould do it in a more 


novercal way. Derham, 

As the white of an egg by incubation, fo can 
the ferum by the aion of the fibres be attenue 
ated. avtbuthnse. 


’xcusus. n.f. [ Latin; tacube, French. ] 
The nightmare. 

The ¢mabus ig an inflation of the membranes 
of the ttomach, which hin@ers the metion of tue 
diaphragma, lungs, and pulle, with a fente of a 
weight opp-effing the brealt. Fieyrr, 

To INCU’LCATIE:. v. a. [ineulco, Lat. 
inculquer, Fy.) ‘Ve imprefs by frequent 
admonitions; to enforce by contlant 
repetition. 

Manifeft truth may deferve fometimes to be 
inculcate’, Lecaufe we ave tuo apt to forget if. 

-dttertury. 

Homer continually izcuicates morality and 
piety tothe gods. Brevi. 

IXCULCA TION jn. f. [from saculcate. | 
The a& of imprefiag by frequent ad- 
monition; admonitory repetition. 

INCU'LPARLE. acy. [inand culpcliisyLat.) 
Unblamable ; not reprelenfible. 
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INC 


Ignorance, fo far as it may be refolved into 
natural inubility, is as to men, at leat fucu/padle, 
and confequently not the objet of tcorn, but 


bys South. 


Incu'LPABLy. adv. [in and culpabilis, 


Latin.} Unblamably; without blame. 
AS to errois or infirmities, the frailty of man’s 
condition has invincibly, and therefore /geu/pabiy, 
expatcd him. South. 
Incu'trt. adj, [inculte, French; incu/tus, 

Latin.] -Uncultivated; untilled. 

Her forefts nuge, 

Incu!t, robuft, and tali, by nature’s hand 

Planted of old. Lhomfon's Autumn, 


Incu’mBency. n.f. [from incumbent, ] 


1. The a& of lying upon another. 


2. ‘The itate of keeping a benefice. 
Thefe fines are ouly to be paid to the bifhop, 
during his snewvmbcency in the tame fee. Swift. 
INCUMBENT. adj. (incumbens, Latin. ] 
3. Reiting upon ; lying upon. 
Then with expanded wings he fteers his flight 
Aloft, incumhent on the duiky air, 
That felt unufual weight. Milton. 
The afcending parcels of air, having now lit- 
tle more than the weight of the racumbent water 
to furmount, were able both fu to expand them- 
felves as to All up that part of the pipe which 
they pervaded, and, by preffing every way 
againft the fides of it, to lift upwards with 
them what water thcy found above them, Boyle. 
With wings expanded wice ourfelves we’ll 
rear, 
And fly incumbent on the dufky air. 
Here the rebel giants lye, 
And, when to move th’ incumbent load they try, 
Afcending vapours on the day prevail. sii: fon. 
Man is the deftin’d prey of peftilence, 
And o'er his guilty domes 
She craws a‘ clofe inewabent cloud of death. 
Kaomfon. 


Dryden. 


2. Impofed as a duty. 

All men, truly zealous, will perform thofe 
good works that are ‘acumoent on all chiiltians. 
Sprat’s Sermons. 

There is a double duty incumbent upon us in 

the exercife of our powers. L’ Eftrangs, 
Thus, if we think and aĝ, we thall thew 
ourfeives daly mindful not only of the advan- 
tages we reccive from thence, but of the obli- 
gations alfo which are scumbent upon us. tier. 


Incu MBENT. n.f. [incumbens, Lat.) He 


who is in prefent pofleffion of a benefice. | 


In many places the whole ccclefiaitical dues 
are in lay hands, and the incumbent lieth at the 
mercy of his patron. Swift. 

Jo Incu’MBER. v.a. [encombrer, French. | 
To embatrrafs. See EncumBer. 
My caufe is call'd, and that Jong look’d-for 
day 
Ts frill ‘ncumber'd with fome new delay. Dryd. 
To INCU'R, v. a. [weurro, Latin. ] 
re To become liable to a punifhment or 
sepreheniion. 

I have incurred dif{pleafure from inferiors for 

giving way to tne faults of others. Hayward. 
They, not obeying, 

Sucurr’d, what could they lefs? the penaltv ; 
And manifold.in fin, deterv’d to fall. Milton. 
So jucge thou fill, presumipiuous! till the 

wrath, 

Which tnou incur’ by fying, meer thy Aight 
Sev nfold, aud fcourge that wifdom back to hell. 
Milton. 

They had a full perfuafive that rot to do it 
were to defert God, and cunfequcntly to incur 
damaation. South. 

R ’ 

2. Yo occur; to prefs on the fenfes: 
with /o or trto. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies 
are anvifible, and fucur not fo the cye; but yet 
they arc tu he deprehended by experience. Bacon. 

The mind of man, even in fp:rituals, néts 
with corpurcal dependance; and fu ts he helped 


2. [tacurficn, French. } 


INC 


or hindered in its operations, sccoftting fs the 
different quality of external objects that incur 
fnto the f{cutes. South, 
IncuraBriity. n.f. (incurabilité, Fr. 
from incuratle.}  Irpoflibility of cure ; 
utter infulceptibility of remedy. 
We'll inftantly open a door to the manner of 
a proper and improper confumption, together 
with the reafon of the facurabilizy ot the former, 
and facile cure of the other. Harvzy. 
INcU'RABLE. adj. [incuralle, Fr. in and 


curable.) Not admitting remedy ; not 


to be removed by medicine; irremedi- 
able; hopelefs. 
Paufe not; for the prefent time ’s fo fick, 
That prefent medicine mult be mimiftred, 
Or overthrow inčurahle enfues. Saas peare. 
Stop tne rage betime, 
Before the wound do grow éacurab/e ; 
For being green, there is great hope of help. 
Shak /peare. 
A fchirrus is not abfolutely incurable, becaufe 
it has been Known that freh paure has curcd it 
in cattle. Sr buthnor. 
If idiots and Junaticks cannot he found, :<- 
curabl:s may be taken into the hofpiral. Swift. 
Incu RABLENESS. n. f. [from incarable.] 
State of not admitting ary cure. 


Incu’RABLY. adv. [fromincural.c. ] With- 


out remedy. 
We cannot know it is or is not, being fzeurably 
ignor:tnt. Lencke. 


Incuv’rioUus, adi. [in and curicus.] Neg- 


ligent ; inattentive. 
Tae Creator did nat befow fo much Kill upon 
his creatures, to be looked upon with a carclefs 


incurious eye. Derham. 
He feldcm at the Park appear’d; 

Yet, not /wcuricus, was inclin’d 

To know the converfe of mankind. Swift. 


Incursion, n.f. [from incurro, Latin. ] 
1. Attack; mifchievous occurrence. 


Sins of daily éucurfiony and tuch as human 
frailty is unavoidably tiable to. South. 
lnvaĥon without 
conquelt ; inroad; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to 
move, when they furfered a fmall fleet of En- 
glih to make an hoftile invafion or incurfion, 
upon their havens and roads. Bacon, 

Now the Parthian king had gather’d all his 

hoft 
Againgt the Scythian, whofe incurfions wild 
Have walled Sogdiana. Milion. 

The incirfions of ithe Goths dilordercd the af- 

fairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot. 


To Incu'RVATE. v. a. [incurvo, Latin. ] 


To bend; to crook. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has hewn, by feveral cxpe- 
riments of rays pafing by the edges of bodies, 
that they are imcurvated by the aétion of thefe 
bodics. Cheyne. 

Incurva'Tion. a. f. [from incurvate. | 

1. Line act of bending or making crooked. 

2. State cf being bent; curvity; crook- 
ednefs. 

One part moving while the other refs, one 
would think, fhould caute an facurvation in the 
line. Glanville. 

3. Flexion of the body in token of reve- 
rence. 

He mace ufc of acts of worfhip which God 
hath appropriated; as incurvation, and faciifice. 

Srilling fi bo 

INCU'RVITY. a. f. [from incurvus, Lat. ] 

Crookednefs ; the flate of bending in- 
ward, 

The iacurnity of a dolphin muf be taken not 
really, but in appearance, when they leap above 
water, and fuddenlvy thoor down again: {trait 
hudies, in a fudden motion, protruded obliquely 
downward, appear Cioyked, prowa 
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IN D- | 
To INDAGATE. v.a. [indago, Lat.} 


To fearch ; to beat out. 


Innaca’tion. n. f. [from indagate.} 
Search; inquiry ; examination. 
Paracclfus directs us, in the in. 'agation of cos 
lours, to have an eye principally upon ialts. Boyle. 
Part hatn been ditcovered by him(clf, and 
fome by human indagution. Brown. 


Inpaca’tor. n. f. [indagator, Latin. ] A 
fcarchcr ; an inquirer; an examiner. 

Tie number of the elernents of bodies requires 
to be fcarched into by fuch fkilful sndegators of 
nature. Boyle, 

ToInpa et. v.a. [in and dart.) To 
dart in; to trike in. 

I'll lcok to like, if looking liking move ; 
Bu: no more decp wiil I iudart mine eye, 

Than your confent gives firength to make it fly. 
Shukfpeare, 
To INve’BT. v. @ 
1. To put into debt. 
2, To oblige; to put under obligation. 

Forgive us our firs, for we forgive cvery one 

that is indebted to us, Luke. 
He for hintclf 
Ii:d:bted and undone, has nought to bring. Milt. 
Thts blest alliance may 

Th’ indebtal nation bountcoufly repay. Gram 
Ixpe’eten. participial adj. [in and debt, ] 

Obiiged by fomething received; bound 

to re(titution; having incurred a debt. 

It has ¢o before tlie perlon to whom 

the debt is due, and for before the thing 

received. 

If the courfe of potitick affairs cannot i any 
good courfe go forward without fit intruments, 
and that which fitteth them be their virtues, let 
polity acknowledge itfel{ /xdebred to religion, 
godiincfs being the chicfeft top and well-fpring 
of all true viltues, evcn as God is of all things. 

Hooker. 

Few confider how much we are indebted to 
government, becaufe few can reprefent how 
wretched mankind would be without it. wererb. 

Let us reprefeat to our fouls the love and be- 
neficence fer which we daily Rand indebted to 


God. Reger. 
We ate wholly indebted for them ts our an- 
ceftors. Swift. 


Inpe'cency. 2. f. [andecence, French. } 
Any thing unbecoming; any thing . 
contrary to good manners; fomething 
wrong, but fcarce criminal. , 

He wiil in vain endcavour to reform izdeceney 
in his pupii, which he allows in himfelf. Locke. 

InpecentT. adj Findecent, French; in 
and decent.] Unbecoming; unfit for 
the eyes or ears. 


Charac:ers, where obfcene words were proper. 
in their mouths, but very imdeceut to be hearel. 


Dryden. 

*Till the‘e men can prove thefe things, orcer- 

ed by our church, to be either intrinfically un- 

lawtul or incecent, the ufe of them, as cMablithed 

amongtt us, is neceffarv. Scuthe 

INDE'CENTLY. adv. [from indecent] With- 

out decency; in a manner contrary to 
decency. 


IN DECIDUOUS. adj. [in and E 
Not falling ; not thed; not liable to a i 


yearly fall of the leaf; evergreen, ~ 
We find the ttatue of the fun framed with 
rays about the beac, which were the isdeciduong 
and unthaken lccks of Apollo. Brown, 
INDECLI'NaBLE. adj. [indeclinuble, Fr. 
indechiacilis, Lat.] Not varicd by ter- 
minations. 
Pondo is an indeclinable word, and wher: 38. 
is joinçd to numbers ìt Hgnifics libra, habits, 


IND 


Inveco’novs. «adj. [indecorns, Lathi) 
Indecent ; unbecoming. 

What can be more jundecoraus than for a crea- 
ture to violate the commands, and trample upon 
the authority, of that awful Excellence tu whom 
he owes his liie? Norris. 


Inpeco'rum. u. fa {Lat n.) Indecency ; 
fomething unbecomin,;. 


Tne fuft addrefs, the cathgated grace, 

Are radecorwms in the modem maid. 
Inve en. adv. [in and deed.] 
1. In reality; in truth; in verity. 

Yet loving indeed, and theicfore conftant. 

Sidney. 

Tiough fuch affemblies he had fmdeed for re- 
ligion’s fake, hurtful neverthelsfs they may 
prove, as well in regard of their Atnets to terve 
the turn of hercticks and tuch as privily wall 
vente to inftil their poifoa into new minds. 

Hocker. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of 
death, have been for their goods take caught up 
and carvicd fireagint to the bough : a thing carded 
very pitiful and horrible. Speafer, 

2. Above common rate. This ufe is em- 
phatical. 

Then did'it thou utter, [ am yours for ever; 
Tis giace indeed Sharfpeare. 

Barrows in mean affairs, his fubjeets puns ; 
Bat things of wogle and confequence indeed, 
Hieifelt duii in his chamber then debate. Dav, 

Sucly fons of Abraham, how highiy foever 
they may have the luck io be thought of, sr 
far from being Itraelites intes:t. South, 

I were a beaft, sméced, to Co you wrong. 

I who have lov’d and nonour’d you fo long 
De y.fe 4 
3- This is to be granted that. A particle 
cf connexion. 

This limitation, jadeed, of our author will 
fave thofe the labour who would lovk fur 
Adain’s heir among the race of brutes; but 
will very little contribute to the difcovery of one 
next heir among men. Locke. 

Some fons sndezd, fume very few we fee, 
Who keep thenifelves fiom this infection frec. 

— Dryden, 

There is nothing in the world more generally 
dreaded, and yet lefs to be eared than death : 
indeed, fur thofe unhappy men whofe hopes 
terminate in this life, no wonder if the pro{pect 
of another feems terrible and amazing. Wake. 


4. It is ufed fometimes as a flight aflertion 
or recapitulation in a fenfe hardly per- 
ceptible or explicable, dnd though fome 
degree of obicure power is perceived, 
might, even where it is properly enough 
infested, be omitted without mifs 

I (aid L thought it was coniederacy between 
fle juggler and the two fervants ; tho’ indeed I 
had no reafon fo to think. Bacon. 

There is indeed no great pleafure in viating 
thefe magazines of war, after one has feen two 
or three of them. atddifon, 


5. It is ufed to note conceflicn in compa- 
rifons. 

Againit there forces were prepared to tle 
number of near one hundred flips; not fo great 
of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble moticn. 

Bacon's Iar with Spain. 


Young. 


INDEFATIGABLE. 
® in and defatigo, Laun.} Unwearied ; 
not tired; not exhatited by labour. 

Who fhall fpread his airy fight, 

Upborne with datcfatiguble wings, 
Over the valt abrupt. Milton, 
The arnbitious perfon muft rife early and fit 
wp date, and purfue his dehgn with a conflant 
indefatigable attendance : he mug be infinitcly 
patient and fer vile. Souch, 
TNDEFA'TIGABLY. adv. [from indefati- 

gable} Without wearineds. 


adj. (indefatigabilis, 


IND 


A man indefatigably zealous in the fervice of 
the church and ftate, and whofe wiitings have 
highly cdeterved of both. Dryden, 

[NpeFEcTibiLITy. a. f. [from indefect- 
bk} ‘The quality of fuflering ne de- 
cay; of being fubject to no defect. 

INDEFE’cTIBLE. adj. [in and defeclus, 
Latin.}] Unfailing ; not liable to detect 
or decay. 

Inpere'tsipLe. adj. [indefaifible, Vr.] 
Not to be cut off; not to be vacated ; 
irrevocable. 

So ivdefeifiile is our ciate in thole joys, that, 
if we do nor iell it in reverfion, we thall, when 
once inveited, be beyond the poffibility of ill 
hutbandry,. Decay of Piety. 

[NDEFE NsipLE. adi, [in and defenfus, 
Latin.] What caunot be defended or 
maintained, 

As they extend the rule of confulting {cripture 
to all the adlions of common lite, even fo far as 
to the taking upoft a Araw, fo it is allogether 
falfe or ind Sfenfible. Sanderfon, 

(NDE'TINITE. adj. [indefnitus, Latin; 
indefiat, French. ] 

t. Not determined; not limited; not fet- 
tled. 

Though a pofition ould ke wholly rejeed, 
yet thot negative is more pregnant of direction 
than an vdefnete; as allies are more gencrative 
then dut. Bacon's Effuys. 

Her i dvancemient was left indefinite; bui thus, 
tiarn fhiould be as great as ever any former 
queen of England nad. Bacon. 

Tragedy and picture are niore narrowly cir- 
cumfenbed fy place and time than the epick 
pycm : the time of this lalt is left indefinite, 

Dryden’: Dufrefroy. 

2. Large beyond the comprehention of 
man, though not abfolutely without 
liinits. 

Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; 
though if is not bounclefs in itfelf, it may be to 
tu humon comprehenfion. Speflator. 

INDEFINITELY. adv. [from indefinite. ] 

t. Without any fettled or determinate li- 
mitation, 

We obferve that cuftom, whcereunto St. Paul 
alludeth, and whereof the fathers of the church 
in their writings make often mention. to fhew 
indefinitely what was done; but not univerfally 
to Lind for ever all prayers unto one only fafhion 
of utterance. Hocker, 

We conccive no more than the letter heareth ; 
that is, four times, or indefinitely more than 
thrice. Brown, 

A duiy to which all are indefinitely obliged, 
upon fome eccafions, by the cxprefs command 
of Gud. Smatricdec. 

2. Toa degree indefinite.. 

It the word be indefinitely extended, thit is, 
fo far ag no human intclle& can fancy any 
bcunds of it, then what we fee mutt be the leait 
part. Ray on the Creation, 

Inperi’NITUDE. n.f. [from indefnice. ] 
Quantity not limited by our underftand- 
ing, though yet finite. 

They arife to a ttrange and prodigious mul- 
titude, if not in-lefinitude, by their various pofi- 
tions, Combinations, and conjunctions. Hale. 


InpDELI/BERATE. ) adj. [indeliberé, Fr. in 
INDELIBERAYED. § and deliberate.) Un- 
premeditated; done without conldera- 


tion, 
Adions proceeding from blandifhments, o: 


fweet perfuaficns, if they be smés/iheruted, as in. 


children who want the ule of rcafon, are not 
prefently free actions. Bramhall, 

The love of God better can confit with the 
indeliberate Commiffions of many fins, than with 
an allowed perfistance in any onc, Gov, of Longue. 
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INDE'LIRLP, adj. [indelcbile, Fr. tndelebifts, 
Lat. in and aelible, lt thould be writ- 
ten indeleble. | 


1. Not to be blotted out or cffaccd. 

Wilful perpetration of unworthy actions 
brands with endelib/e charadters the name and 
memory. King Carles. 

Thy heedlefs feeve will drink the colour’d oil, 
And (pot indelible thy pocket fuil. Gay's Trivia, 

2. Not to be annulled. 

They ave enducd with fmdelible power froin 
above to feed, to govern this houfehold, and to 
contecrate pafters and flewards of it tothe world’s 
end. Sprat. 

Inpe’ticacy. n.f. [ia and delicacy.) 
Want of delicacy ; want of elegant de- 
CCHcy. 

Your papers would be chargeable with worfe 
than judelicacyy they would bc immoral, did you: 
treat detcttable uncleannefs as you rally an ims 
pertinent {clf-love. Lidii for, 


INDE LICATE. adi. [in and delicate. ] 
Wanting decency; void of a quick {enfe 
of decency. 

INDEMNIFICATION. 2./.[ from indemnify. } 

1, Security againft lois or penalty. 

2. Reimburfement of lofs or penalty. 

To InDE’MNtFY. v.a. [in and damnify J 

1. To fecure againtt lofs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 


Infolent fignifies rude and haughty ; indemnify, 
to kecp fafe. Watis. 


INDEMNITY. n. f. [tademnité, French.) 
Security from punithment; exemption 
from punifhment. 

I will ufc all means, in the ways of amncfty 
and indemnity, which may moft fully 1emovc all. 
fears, and bury all jealoufics in forgetfulnefs. 

Kirg Charles, 

To INDE'NT. v.a. [in and dens, a tooth, 
Latin.) To mark any thing with iu- 
equalities like a row of teeth ; to cut in 
and out 3 to make to wave or undulate. 

About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath'd itfelf, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The openirg of his mouth; but fuddenly, 
Secing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a buhh. Shak{peare’s cs you likeit. 

The ferpent then, not with éadented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; bur on his rear 
Circular bale of sifting folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a furging mazc! Mitten, 

Trent, who, like fome earth-born giant, tpreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. Asis. 

The margins on cach fide do not terminate in 
a Mraight iine, but are indented, Weodwaril. 


| Zo Inne’nt. v. x. [from the method of 


cutting counterparts of a contract toge- 
ther, that, laid on each other, they 
may fit, and any want of conformity may 
difcover a fraud.] To contract; to 
bargain; to make a compact. 
Shall we buy treafon, and i»-lrns with fears, 
When they have lolt end torfeiied theniielves ? 
Saat fears, 
He defcends to the falemnity of a pct und 
covenant, and has sadexted wath us. 
Decay of fice 
Inoe’xt. n. f [from the verb.] Inec 


lity; incifure; indentation, This is 
little ufed. 

Trent fhul) not wind with fuch a deep wter, 
To rob me of fo rich « bottum hcre. iak|p. 


INDENTATION. a. j- {in and dens, Lat. ] 
An indenture; waving ip any hgure, 

Tne margins do not terminate in a treizh? 

Lac, Gat are indented; Cach scentatien beng 
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continucd in a fmall ridge, to the fadentation 
that anfwers it on the oppofite margin. MW oodw, 
INDE'NTURE. a.f. [from indent.) A co- 
venant, fo named becaufe the counter- 
parts are indented or cut one by the 
other; a contract, of which there is a 

counterpart. 
In Hall’s chronicle much good matter is quite 


IND 
Glafs is fo compact and firm a body, that it is 
indeftrutible by art or nature. Bayle. 
INDETFE’RMINABLE. adj. (in and deter- 
minable.| Not to be hxed; not to be 
defined or fettled. 
There is not only obfcurity in the end, bur 


beginning of the world; that, as its period is 
infcrutabley fo is its nativity endererminable, Brown. 


marred with indenture Engiith. cijckam. Inp ETE RMINATE. ad}. [zndeterminc, Ep. 
The critick to his grief will fnd in and determinate.) Untixed ; not de- 
How firmly thefe indentures bind. Stwuift. tined; indefinite. 


INDEPENDENCE. | n.f [independance, Fr. 

Jsperr'xpoexcy. § in and dependence. | 
Ireedom > exemption from reliance or 
control; ftate over which none has 
power. 

Dicams may give us fome idea of the great 
cecellency of a human foul, and fome intimations 
Of its independency on matter. Addijen 

Let fortune do ter wort, whatever fhe makes 
us lofe, as long as the never makes us lofe our 
honefty and our independence. Pepe. 

Give me, I cry’d, enough for me, 

My bread and tadependency , 
So bought an annual rent or two, 
And liv’d juf as vou fce I do. Pope. 


IN DEPENDENT. adj. [independant,F rench; 
in and depender:t. | 
ae a 
1. Not depending ; not fupported by any 
others; nat relying on another; not 
controlled. It is ufed with on, of, or 
from, before the object; of which on 
feems moft proper, fince we fay to de- 
pend on, and confequently dependent on. 

Creation mu needs infer providence, and 
God’s making the world irrefragably proves that 
he governs it too; or that a being of dependent 

nature remains neverthelels independent upon him 
in that re{pect. South. 

Since all princes of independent governments 
arc in a fate of nature, the world never was 
Without men in that frate. Locke. 

The town of St. Gaul is a proteftant republick, 
independent of the abbot, and under the protec- 
tion of the cantons. aAdedifir: 

2. Not relating to any thing elfe, as toa 
{uperiour caufe or power. 

The confider::tion of our underflanding, which 
is an incorporeal (ubltance independent from mat 
ter; and the contemplation of our own bodics, 
which have all the flamps and characters of cx- 
cellent contrivance: theie alone do very eafily 
guide us to the wife Author of all things. 

Bentiey 

INDEPENDENT. n. f. One who in reli- 

gious affairs holds that every congrega- 

tion is a complete chuich, fubject to no 
fuperiour authority. 

We fhu, in our fermons take occafion to 
julify fuch pedages in our liturgy as have been 
unjultly quarrcled at by prefbyrerians, utepe- 
dents, or other puritan iectarics, Sander fon 

A very fumous isdeperdeat miniticr was head 
of a colicge in thofe times.  .a.idjou’s Spetiutor. 


INDEPE'NDENULY. adv. [from independ- 


The rays of the fame colour were by turns 
tranfinittcd at one thicknets, and refiected at 
another thicknefs, for an indeterminate number 
of tucceffions. Newton's Opticks. 

INDETE'RMINATELY. adv. [in and deter- 
minately.| Indefinitely; not in any fet- 
tled manner. 

His pertpicacity difcerned the loadftone to 
refpect the north, when ours beheld it indeter- 
mninately, å Brown. 

The depth of the hold is indeterminately ex- 
prefed inthe defcription. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

INDETERMINED. adj. [in and determined. ] 
Unfettled ; unfixed. 

We fhould not amufe ourfelves with floating 
words of indetermined hgnification, which we 
can ufe in feveral {enfes to ferve a turn. Locke, 

INDETERMINA’TION. 2. f. [ia and de- 
termination.) Want of determination ; 
want of fixed or ftated dire¢tion. 

By contingents I understand all things which 
may be done, and may not be done, may hap- 
pen, or may not happen, by reafon of tne inde- 
termixation or accidental concurrence of the 
caufes. Bramhall again) Hobbes. 

[NDEVO'TION. n. f. [indevotion, French ; 
in and devotion.) Want of devotion; 
irreligion. 

Let us make the church the fcene of our pe- 
nitence, as of our faults; deprecate our former 
indevction, and, by an exemplary reverence, rc- 
drefs the fcandal of profanenefs. Decay of Piety. 

Inpevou't. adj. [indevot, French; 1m and 
devout.) Not devout; not religious ; 
irreligious. 

He prays much; yet curfes more ; whilft he 
is meck, but indevout. Decay of Piety. 

INDEX. n. /. [Latin.] 
1. The difcoverer; the pointer out. 

Taes are the indexes of the different qualities 
of plants, as well as of all forts of aliment, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That which was once the index to point out 
all virtues, Coes now mark out that part of the 
world where leaft of them reiides. Decayof Piety. 

2. Vhe hand that points to any thing, as 
to the hcur or way. 

They have no more inward felf-confciaufnefs 
of what they do or futfer, than the index of a 
wreck, of the hour it points to. Bentley 

3. The table of contents to a book. 

In fuch indexes, although fmall 
To their fubdfequent volumes, there is feen 
Tue baby Agure of the giant mats 


. > =e Of things to come, at large. Shakfpeare, 
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Invese’rt.n f Tin and defert.) Want 


(nnexTeRiITy. n.f. [in and dexterity.) 
Want of dexterity ; want of readinefs ; 
want of handinefs; cluminefs; awk- 
wardnefs. 

The indexterity of our confumption curers dc- 
monfirates thcir dimnefs in hehoiding its caufes. 
Harvey on Conftem prions, 


n. J. [marcanta, 


of merit. This is an ufeful word, but 
not much received. 

Thote who were once looked on as-his equals 
are oot to think the fame of his merit a reflection 
on the:rown frdeferts. si.ddifon, 

Isne’siventiy. adv. (ingefinenter, Fr. in 
and acfinio, Lat.] Without ceffation. 

‘They continuc a month indejinently Ray. 

INDESTRU'CTIBLE, adj. [in and deffruch- 


ble.) Nov to be deitroyed. 


Uxoran Arrow-root. 
Latin. }] <A root. 

A fovereign remedy for the bite of wafps, and 

the poifon of the manchincel trec. This soot the 
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Indians apply to extract the venom of their are 
rows. Miller, 


InporaN Cre/s. n. f. [acriviola, Latin.] 


A plant. Miller. 


Uxpian Fig. n. f. [opuntia, Latin.) A 


Miller. 


plant. 


I'npian Red. n. f. Isa fpecies of ochre; 


a very fine purple earth, and of a firm 
compact texture, and great weight. 
Hill on Foffits. 


INDICANT. adj. [indicans, Lat.) Show- 


ing; pointing out; that directs what 
is to be done in any difeafe. 


To VINDICATE. v.a. [indico, Latin. ] 
3. To fhow; to point out. 
2. [In phyfick.] To point out a remedy. 


See INDICATION. 


INDICATION. n. /. (indication, French ; 


indicatio, from indico, Latin. } 
t. Mark; token; fign; note; fymptom. 
The frequent ftops they make in the moft 
convenient places, arc a plain indication of their 
wearinefs. Addifon, 
We think that our fucceffes are a plain indi- 
cation of the divine favour towards us. sifterbury. 


2. [In phyfick.] Jndication is of four 


kinds: vital, prefervative, curative, and 
palliative; as it dire&ts what is to be 
done to continue life, cutting off the 
caule pf an approaching diitemper, cur- 
ing it while it is actually prefent, or 
leffening its effects, or taking off fome 
of its fymptoms before it can be wholly 
removed, Quincy. 

The depravation of the inftruments of malti- 

cation is a natural indication of a liquid dict. 
dirbuthast on Aliments, 
3. Difcovery made; intelligence given. 

If a perfon that had a fair eftate in reveriion, 
fhould be affured by fume tkilful phyfician, that 
he would inevitably fall into a difeafe that would 
totally deprive him of his underftanding and 
memory ; if, I fay, upon a certain belief of this 
indication, the man fhould appear oveijuyed at 
the news, would not all that faw him conclude 
that the diftemper had fcized him ? Bentley. 

4. Explanation ; difplay. 

Thete be the things that govern nature prin- 
cipally, and without which you cannot make 
any truc analyfis, and iz-ticatisn of the proceed- 
ings of nature. Bucon’s Natural Hiflory, 

INDICATIVE. adj. [indicativus, Latin.] 

t. Showing ; informing ; pointing out. 

2. [In grammar.} A certain modification 
of a verb, exprefling affirmation or in- 
dication. 

Tne verb is formed in a certain manner to 
affirm, Geny, or interrogate; wi.ich formation, 
from the principal ufe of it, is called the sadica- 
tive mood. Ciarke’s Latin Grammar. 

InprcaTivery. adv. [from indicative. ] 
In fuch a manner as fhows or betokens. 
Thefe images, formed in the brain, are indi- 
catively of the fame fpecies with thole uf lenie. 
Grew, 
To Ynnt’cr. See Expire, and its deri- 
vatives. 
INpi'cTion. n. f 
dico, Latin.] 
te Declaration; proclamation. 

After a legation ad res repetenias, and a re- 
fufal, and a denunciation and iadid#ion of a war, 
the war is left at large. Bacon, 


2. [In chronology.] The indidion, infti- 
tuted by Conftantine the great, is pro- 
perly a cycle of tributes, orderly dif- 
poled, for fifteen years, and by it ace 


[indi@ion, French; iñ- 
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eounts of that kind were kept. After- 
ward, iu memory of the great vi&ory 
obtained by Conilantine over Mezen- 
tius, 8 Cal. Ot. 312, by which an en- 
tire freedom was given to chriftianity, 
the council of Nicc, for the honour of 
Conftantine, ordained that the accounts 
of years fhould be no longer kept by the 
Olympiads, which till that time had 
been done; but that, inftead thereof, 
the indidion hould be made ufe of, by 
which to reckon and date their years, 
which hath its epocha 4. D. 313, Jan. 1. 
INDIFFERENCE. Qa.f. (indifference, Fr. 
INDIFFERENCY. §  indiffercntia, Lat.] 
1. Neutrality; fufpenfion; equipoife or 
freedom from motives on either fide. 

{n'choice of committecs it is better to chufe 
indifferent perfons, than to make an imliferency 
by putting in thofe that are ftrong on both fides. 

Bacon's Effays: 

By an equal indifferency for all truth, L mean, 
not loving it as fuch, before we know it to be 
true. Lecte. 

A perfc& indifferency in the mind, not dc- 
terminable by its lait judgment, would be as 
great an imperfection as the want of éndifferency 
to act, or not to a&i, ull determined by the will. 

Locke. 

Thofe who would borrow light from expo- 
fitors, either confult only thufe who have the 
good luck to be thought found and orthodox, 
avoiding thofe of ditferent fentiments; or clie 
with ivdiferency louk into the notes of all com- 
mentators. Locke. 

2. Impartiality. 

Read the book with indifferency and judg- 
ment, and thou can’ft not Lut greatly commend 
i ae. White sft. 

3. Negligence; want of affection; un- 
concernednefs, 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it 
is converfant about objects which are to far from 
being of an indifferent nature, that they are of 
the highett importance. tildi fon, 

A place which we muft pafs through not only 
with the indifference of ftrangers, but with the 
vigilance of thofe who travel through the coun- 


try of an enemy. Regers. 
Indiff’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife, 

All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 

For how can tony bowels melt, 

In thofe who never pity felt? Swift. 


He will let you know he has got a clap with 
as much /ndifferency as he would a picce of pub- 
lic news. Swift. 

The people of England fhould be frighted with 
the French king and the pretender once a year: 
the want of obferving this nece Mary piecepr, has 
produced great indifference in the vulgar. .drbuth. 

4. State in which no moral or phyfical 
reafon preponderates; ftate in which 
there is no difference. 

The choice is left to our difcretion, except a 
principal bond of fome higher duty remove the 
indifference that fuch things have in them{clves: 
their 7adiff*rence is removed, if we take away 
our own liberty. Looker. 

INDIFFERENT. adj. [indiferent, Fr. 
indiferens, Lat.] 


i. Neutral; not determined on either fide. 
Doth his majeity 

Incline to it or no? 

--—He feems indifferent. Shak/peare. 

Being indifferent, we fhould receive and em- 

brace opinions according as evidence gives the 

attcitation of truth. Locke. 

Let guilt or fear 
Diftu:b man’s reit; Cato Knows neither of 
them: 


Indifferent in his choice to flcep or die. Addifon. 
2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardlefs, 
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One thing was all to you, and your fondnefs 
made you indiferent to every thing elfe. Temple. 
It was a law of Solon, that any perfon who, 
in the civil commotions of the republick, re- 
mained neuter, or an indiferent {pcctator of the 
contending parties, fhould be condenined to per- 
petual banuhmentr. Addifon's Freeholder. 
But how éadifferent fvever man may be to 
eternal happinets, yet furcly to eternal milery 
none can be indiferent. Regers. 
3. Not to have fuch difference as that the 
one is for its own fake preferable to the 
other. 

The nature of things indifferent is neither to 
be commanded nor forbidden, but left free and 
arbitrary. Hooker. 

Cufloms, which of themfelves arc indiferent 
in other kingdoms, became exccedingly cvil in 
this realm, by reafon af the inconveniencics 
which followed thereupon. Davies. 

Though at firft it was free, and in my choice 
whether or no I fhould publith thefe difcourfes ; 
yet, the publication being once refulved, the de- 
dication was not fo iadifferent. South. 

This L mention only as my conjeéture, it be- 
ing indifferent to the matter which way the learn- 
ed fhal! determine. Locke. 

4. [mpartial ; difintercfled. 

Metcalt was portial to none, but indifferent to 
all; a mafter for the whole, and a father to every 
one. Afcham. 

l am a moft poor woman and a ftranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge izdij rent, and no more affurance 
Of equal friendthip and procecding. Shak/p. 

There can hardly he an indifferent trial had 
between the king and the fubje&, or between 
party and party, by reafon of this general kindred 
und confanguinity. Davies. 

5. Pailable; having mediocrity; of a mid- 
dling ftate; neither good nor work. 
This is an improper end colloquial ufe, 


efpecially when applied to perfuns. 
Some “hings admit of mediocrity : 

A counfellor, or pleadcr at the bar, 

May want Meffala’s pow’rful eloquence, 

Or be Jefs read than deep Caffclius ; 

Yet this sadiff ‘rent lawyer is eftcem’d. Rofcom. 

Who wouid excel, when few can make a teft, 
Betwixt indif’ rent writing and the bef? Dryd. 

This has obliged me to publith an indifferent 
colle€tion of poems, for fear of being thought 
the author of a worfe. Prior. 

There is not one of thefe fubjeéts that would 
not fell a very cnsl/fferert paper, could I think of 
gratifying the publick by fuch mean and bafe 
methods. adl.ti jon, 

6. In the fame fenfe it has the force of an 
adverb. 

Tam myfelf indiferent honeft; but yet I could 
accufe me of fuch things, that it were better that 
my mother had not born me. Shakfpeare, 

This wall raife a great fcum on it, and leave 
your wine ivaifferent clear. Mortimer. 

[NDI'FFERENTLY adv. indifferenter, Lat. ] 
1, Withoutdiftinction; without preference. 

Whitenels is a mean between all coleurs, 
having atfelf jadiferentiy to them all, fo as 
with equal facility to be tinged with any of them 

Neauton’s Opticks. 

Were pardon extended indifferently to all, 
which of them would think himiclf under any 
particular obligation ? «ldd: fon, 

Though a churcheof-England-man_ thinks 
every fpecies of goveanment equally lawful, he 
does not think them cqually expedient, or for 
every country indifferently, Swift. 

2. Equally ; impartially. | 

They may truly and indifo ently minifter juf- 

tice. | Commos Prayer. 
3. Inca neutral Rate; without with or 
averfion. 

Set honour in one cye, and death i? th? other, 
And 1 will look on death indifferently. Shakf; 


4. Notwell; tolerably ;paffably ; middlingly. 
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A moyle will draw indifferently well, and 
cany great burthens. Carew, 
I hope it may indifferently cntcrtain your lord- 
fhip at an unbending hour. Rowe, 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, fown to- 
gether, kept me but very indifferently from the 
toor. Gulliver's Travels, 
J'NDIGENCE. Da. f. (indigence, Fr, indi- 
I’npicency. § gentia, Lat.] Want; pe- 
nury ; poverty. 

Where there is happinefs, there muft nor be 
indigency, or want of any due comforts of life. 
Rurnet’s Chesry, 

For ev’n that /adigence, that brings me low, 
Makes me myitelf, and him above to know. 
Dryden. 
Athens worfhipped God with temples and fa- 
Ctifices, as if he necded habitation and tufte- 
nance; and that the licathens had fuch a mcan 
apprehenfion about the fndigency of their gods, 
appears from Ariftophancs and Lucian. Lens.-y. 


Inpi'GrNous. adj. (indigence, French; ine 
digena, Latin.] Native to a country ; 
originally produced or born in a region. 

Negroes werc all tranfportcd froin Africa, 
and are not indigencus vi proper natives of Ame 
rica, Brown, 

It is wonderful to obferve one creature, that 
is, mankind, indigencus to fo many different cli- 
mates. arbuthnst, 

INDIGENT. adj. [indigent, French; 
indigens, Latin. } 

12 Poor; needy; neceffitous. 

Charity confiits in relieving the indigent. Add, 

2. In want; wanting: with of. 

Rejoice, O Albion, fever'd fiom the world, 
By nature’s wife indulgence ; indigent 
Of nothing trom without. 

3. Void; empty. 

Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of 
moifturc. Bacen, 


Inpice’st. Jad. [indigefe, Fr. indi- 

INDIGE'STED. §  geflus, Latin.] 

1. Not feparated into diitin&t orders; not 
regularly difpofed. 

This mafs, or sndigefied matter, or chaos, cree 
ated in the beginning, was without the proper 
form, which it afterwards acquired. Raleigh. 

Before the feas, and this terreftrial ball, 
Onc was the fuce of nature, if a face; 
Rather a rude and wndigefied mals. Dryden, 


2. Not formed, or fhaped. Tudig: is not 
now in ufe. 
Set a form upon that ind‘gef? proje&, 
So fhapelefs and fo rude Shakfpeares 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigejled iump ; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy thape. Shai/p, 


3. Not well contidered and methudifed, 

By irkfome deforiniiies, through enclefs and 
fenfelefs effuftons of sndigested prayers, they often« 
times diigroce the worthicit part of chrutian duty 
towards God. Hosker. 

The political creed of the high-principled men 
fets the proteftant fucceftion upun a firmer foun- 
dation than all the /adigefied ichemes of tnole 


Phili Pte 


who profels revolution principles. Swift, 
4. -Not concocled in the {tomach. 
Dreams are bred 
From rifing fumes of indiggied food. = Drydza. 


5. Not brought to fuppuration. 
His wound was ind/yejfed and inflamed. 
Wifemar, 
INDIGE'STIBLE. adj. [from ia and di- 
gefible.) Not conquerable in the flo- 
mach; not convertible to nutriment. 
Eggs are the moft nourihing and exalted cf 
all animal food, and mott tniligehilie: no body 
can digefi the fame quantity of tbem as of other 
food. al /uranot on Diet. 
InpiGr’sTION. n. f. [indigetion, French ; 
from ¿u and digeHicn. | 


IND 


z. A morbid weaknefs of the tomach; 
want of concoctive power, 
+, The tlate of meats unconcoGed. 

The fumes of indizejtion may indifpofe men to 
thought, as well as to diteafes of danger and 
Dain. Temple. 

Jo INDI'GITATE. a a. [indigito, 
Latin.}] To point out; to thow by 
the fingers. 

Antiquity exprefied numbers by the fingers: 

athe deprefling this finger, which in the left hand 
implied but fix, in the right hand indigitated fix 
hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

As though there were a feminality of urine, we 
foolithly conceive we behold therein the anatomy 
or every particle, and can thereby ixdigirate their 
aficctions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We aie not to indigitate the parts tranfmittent. 

Harvey. 

IxpiGciTa TION. n. f. [from indigitate. ] 

The aét of pointing out or fthowing, as 
by the finger. 

‘Woaich things I conceive no obfcure sndigita- 
tion of providence. More againf{ Arhetfm. 

Ixpi’Gn. adj. {indigne, French; indignus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Unworthy ; undeferving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether 
unable or i»dign to govern, is it jutt fur another 
nation, that is civil or policed, to tubdue them ? 

Bacon’s Holy Hur 
2. Bringing indignity ; difgraceful. ‘This 
is a word not iit ufe. 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 
Make head againft my eftimation. Shat/peare. 

Inpi’GNaANT. adi. [indignans, Lat.) An- 
gry; raging; inflamed at once with an- 
ger and aifdain. 

He fcourg’d with many a ftroke th’ indignaxt 

wates. Nlilton. 

The luftful monfter fled, purfued by the valor- 
ous and indignant Martin. Alvbuthnst and Pope. 

What rage that hour did Albion’s foul poffeis, 
Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers guefs! 

He ftrides indigrant, and with haughty cries 
To fingle fight the fairy prince dehes. Tickel. 
ÍNDIGNA'TION. u. f [iudignation, Fr. 
iadignatio, Lat.] 
a. Anger mingled with contempt or dif- 
got. 

Sufpend your iudignaticn againft my biotier, 

4ill yuu derive better teitimony of his intent. 
Shalfpeare’s King Lear, 

From thofe oficers, warm with radisnation at 
ehe infolences of that vile rabble, came words of 
grca: contempt. Clarendon, 

Bur keep this (welling indigratisn down, 
Ahd Ict your cooler reafon now prevail. 

2. Pheanger of a fupericur. 

These was great dméiyaation agami Ifrael. 

2 Kings. 


Rowe, 


4. The effect of anger. 

Jt heav’ns have any grievous plague in ftore, 
Let thems hurl down their indignation 
Oa thev, thoutroubler of the world.  Shukjpeare, 

Suarcnxiry. 2. f. (indignitas, from indis- 
nus, Lat. indignite, Fr.) Contumeiy ; 
contemptuous injury ; violation of right 
accompanied with mifult. 

Bifhops and prelates could not but have bleed- 
ing hearts to benald a perfon of fo great place and 
woth confirained to endure fo toul radigaities, 

Hoster. 

No emotion of pafhon tranfported me, by the 
indignity of his carriage, to any thing unhefeen. 
ing myfelf. King Céasles. 

Man he made, and for him bualt 
Magnifcent this world, and carth his fear, 

Him lord pronounc’d; and, O indignity ! 
Subjected to ius fervice angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters, to watch amd tend 
Thor cacuily chase Aiton. 
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He does not fec how that mighty pafon for | 


the church can well confit with thofe indignities 
and that contempt men bettow on the clergy. 

Swift. 
To more exalted glories born, 
Thy mean iadignities l fcoru. Patrifon. 


I'npico. a. f. (indicum, Lat.] A plant, 
by the Americans called anil. In the 
middle of the flower is the ftyle, which 
afterward becomes a jointed pod, con- 
taining one cylindrical feed in one par- 
tition, from which indigo is made, which 
is ufed in dying for a blue colour. 

Miller. 

INDIRE'CT. adj. (indire, Fr. indiredus, 
Lat. ] 

t. Not flraight ; not re€tilinear. 

2. Not tending otherwife than obliquely 
or confequentially to a purpofe : as, an 
indire(? accufation. 

3. Wrong ; impreper. 

The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your 
grace > 
But by his mother was perforce with-beld. 
Fy. what an insire? and peevith courfe 
is this of hers? Shakfpeare's Richard it. 


4. Not fair; not honett. 
Think you, that any means under the fun 
Can affecure fo indirc@ a courfe = Daniel. 
Tlofe things which they do know they may, 
upon fundry édire contiderations, let pals; and 
although themiclves do not err, yet may they de- 
ceive others. Hzoker. 
O pity and fhame' that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould tuin afide, to tread 
Paths éadircé. Milton, 
Indireé? dealing will be difcover’d one time or 
other, and then he lofes his reputation. Tiliotfon. 


Inpire'cTion. n. f. [in and diredicn. } 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in a 
ftraight line. 


And thus do we, of wifdem and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with effays of byas, 


By indircétions find dirc€tions out. Shak/peare, 
2. Difhoneft practice. Not ufed. 


J had vather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trath, 
By any indircé?ion, — Shak{peare’s Fulius Cafar. 


InpirecTLy. adv. (from indiredl.] 
i. Not ina right line; obiiquely. 
2. Not in exprefs terms. 

Stil) the fuppreffes the name, which continues 
his doubts and hopes; and at lat the intiredi/y 
mentions it. brooms. 

3. Unfairly; not rightly. 
He bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, sadise@ly held 
From him tie true challenger, Shakfpeare. 

He that takes any thing from hia neighbour, 
which was jultly forfeited, to fatisfy bis own rc- 
venge or avarice, Is tied to repentance, but not to 
rcflitution: becaufe I tuok ghe forfeiture sade 
rely, I am antwerable ta God for my unhard- 
fome, unjult, or unckarirable circunttances. 

Taylor. 
Inpine'ctwess. ne fa [in and direanc/s. | 
t. Obliquity. 
2. Unfairnefs; difhonefly; fraudulent art. 
Inpisce RNIBLE. «dj, [in and diftern- 
ible.) Not perceptible; not diicover- 
able. 

Speculation, which, te my dark foul, 
Depriv’d of ceafun, is as indifecrnible 
As colours to my body, wanting fight. Denham, 

Inptsce’RNIBLY. alv. [from indifcern- 
ible.) Ina manner not to be perceived. 
INDisce’RFTIBLE. aaj. [in and difcerp. 


tible.] Not to be feparated ; incapable 


[NDISCERPTIBTLITY. "n. f. 


LN D 
of being broken or deftroyed by diffu- 
lution of parts. 


‘ { from tnds/- 
cerptible.] Incapabiliry of difolution. 


Inpiscowery. n. f. [inand difcovery.| 


The fate of being hidden. 
word. 
- The ground of this affertion wae the magniipe 


ing chcem of the ancients, anting from the ża- 
difcowery of its head. Brows, 


Aun unutaal 


INDISCRBE'T. adja [indiferct, Fr. in and 


difcreet.| | Impradent; incautious; ins 
conliderate ; injudicicus. 
Why then s 
Are mortal men fo food and indifcreet, 
So evil gold to feck unta their aid ; 
cand having not cumplain, aod having it upbraid? 
Spenjer. 
If thou be among the indifereet, obfeive the 
time; but be continually among men of under- 
tanding. . Feels, 
Inpiscrea Try. adu. [from indi/erect.} 
Without prudence; without confider- 
ation; without judgment. 
Job ou juflice hath alperfions flung, 
And tpoken sadifercet/y with his tongue. Sandys. 
Let a great perlonage undertake an aclion paf- 
fioaately, let him manage it sadifcrect/y, and le 
fhall have cnough to flatter him, Taylor. 


Inpiscre’'Tion. n.f. [indt[cretion, Fre 
in and difcretion.] Imprudence; rabe 
nefs > inconlideration. 

Intifcrezion fometimes ferves us well, 
When our dcep plots do fail. Shakfpeare. 

Hisottcncesdid proceed ratner from negligenceg 
rafhnels, or other :ndifcretion, than trom aby mae 
hicious thought. (Hayward, 

L.oofe papers have heen obtained from us by 
the importunity and divulged by the satiferstion 
of friends, although reftrained by promuifes. 

: Sietfes 

INpiscri'MINATB. adj, [indifcriminatus, 
Latin. ] Undiltinguifhable; not marked 
with any note of diftin¢tion. | 

INpiscRUMINATELY. adv. [from indif- 
criminate.) Without diftinction. 

Others ute defamatory difcourfe purely for 
love of talk: whofe (peech, like a Rowing cnr- 
rent, hears away indif viminate/y whatever lies Tr 
its way. Government cf the Legisi. 

Liquors, rong of acid falts, dettroy the hie- 
nele of the infufion uf our woad; and liguuip ene 
diferiminately, that abound with fulphureuus wilts, 
reiture it. Boyre. 

INDISPE’NSABLE. adj. [ French. } 
Not to be remitted; not to be {pared 5 
neec{lary. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againit which 
thefe exceptions are made, are of sadijpenfubie 
ufe and necefhity, as well to earth as to man 

WM vedwarid'’s Natural Hijiory. 

INDISPE’NSABLELESS. n.f. [from inaif- 
fenfable.] State of not being to be 
fpared 3 neceffity. 

Tnpispe’NSABLY. adv. [from indifpen- 
Jable.) Without difpenfation; without 
remiffion ; neceffarily. 

Every one muft look upon him'clf as indifaen- 

fably olliged tothe practice of duty. sidt fon. 

To JNDISPO'SE. v.a. [indi/pofer, Fr 

1. To make unit: with for. . 

Noting can be icckoned good or bad to us in 
this life, any farther than it prepares or inidijpojfes 
us for the enjoy ments of another. wttiebury, 

2, LTodifincline; to make averfe: with 40. 

It has a frange efhcacy to inoifpofe the nears 
to religion. South’ s Sermons, 

3- To diforder; to difqualify for its pros 
per funciions. 
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The foul is not now hindered in its aflings Ly 

the diltemperature of indi/pofed organs. Giant’. 

q. To diforder flightly with regard to 
health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather 
éndifpojed than fick, and did nu ways difable him 
from fludying. Welton, 
. To make unfavourable: with toward. 

The king was futhiciently indifpufed towards the 
perfons or the principles of Caivin's dilciples. 

Clarendon. 

Inpispo'sepNess. n, f. [from indi/pofed. } 

State of unfitnels or difinclination ; dif- 
ordered ftate. 

It is not any innate harfhnefs in piety that ren- 
ders the fril eflays of it unpleafanr; that ts owing 
only to the indifpcfednefs of our own hearts, 


Decay of Piety. 
Inpisposi'TIon. 


n. f. [indi/pofition, Fr. 
from indifpo/e. | Be a 


1. Diforder of health; tendency to fick- 
nefs ; flight difeafe. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity 
of body, yet rather as an éadifpofition in health 
than any tet ficknefs. Hayward 

I have known a great fleet lofe great occafhions, 
by an sn:lifpofttion of the admiral, while he was 
aeither weil enough to exercife, nor ill crough tu 
{cave the command. Temple. 

Wifdom is ftill looking forward, fron the ift 
dndifpofi:ions intu the progrefs of the diteafe. 

L’ F frange 

His life feems to have been prolonged heyond 
its natural term, under thole idifpofitions which 
hung upon the lattcr part of it. siddtfon, 

2. Difinclination ; diflike: with zo or 
toward, 

The indifpofition of the church of Rome fo re- 
form herlelt, muft be no itay unto us from per- 
forming our duty to God. Hooker. 

The mind, by every degree of atfe&ted unbe- 
licf, contracts more and more of a general indif- 
pofitian toward: believing. sItterbury. 

Inpispu'TaBie. adj. [in and ai/putable.] 
Uncoatrovertible ; inconteltable; evi- 
dent; certain. 

There is no maxim in politicks more indi/pu- 
table, than that a nation fhould have many honours 
to refcrve for thofe who do national fervices. 

Addifon, 
The apoftle afferts a clear indifputable conclu- 
fion, which could admit uf no qucttion. Rogers. 
IWpispu TABLENESS. n.f. [from indi/pu- 
table.) The itate of being indifputa- 
ble; certainty ; evidence. 
InpispuTABLY. adv. (from indi/putable. } 
1. Without controverfy ; certainly; evi- 
dently. 

The thing itfclf is questionable, nor is it indif- 

putably certain what death the died, Brown. 
2. Without oppolition. 
They quethioned a duty that had heen indif- 
putably granted to fo wany preceding kings. 
Howell's Vocal Foref. 
InNpisso‘LVABLE. 2d}. [in and difolvable. } 
Ie Indifloluble ; not feparable as to its 
parts. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into 
ru, which is an earth taftelefs and sadiffolvahle 
in water; and this ca:th, imbibed with more 
acid, hecumes a metallick talt. Newton 

2. Obligatory; not to be broken; bind- 
ing for ever. 

Depofition and degrzdation are without hope 
of any remiffion, and therefore the law ftiles them 
an indiffoluable bond; but acenfure,a diflulvable 
bond. Aylige’s Parergon 


InnissocuBt'Lity. a. f. (indifolubilité, 
French ; from wey ete) 

J. Relittance to a diflulving power ; firm- 
nefs; flableneds. 
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What hoops hold this mafs of matter in fo 
clofe a preffure together from whence f{icel has its 
frinnefs, and tie parts of a diamond their hard- 
nefs and indiffolubslity ? Locke. 

2. Perpetuity of obligation, 

INpissoLuBLe. adj. [indiffoluble, Fr. 
indiffolubilis, Lat. in and difoluble.] 

1. Relitting all fcparation of its parts; 
firm; ftable. 

When common gold and lead are mingled, the 
Icad may be fevered almoft unaltered; yet ify in- 
Acad of the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be 
mingled with ehe faturn, their union will be fo 
inaiffoluble, that there is no poble way of fepa- 
rating the ditfuled elixir from the fixed Icad. 

B yle 
2. Binding for ever; fubfitting for ever; 
not to be loofed. 

Far more comfort it were for us, to be joined 
with you in bands of ndiffoluble love and amity, 
to live as if our perfons being many, our fouls 
were but one. . Hooker. 

There is the fupreme and indiffoluble con{an- 
guinity between men, of which the heathen poct 
faith we are all his generation. Bacon, 

They might juftly wonder, that men fo taught, 
fo obliged tu be kind to all, fhould behave them- 
felves fo contrary to fuch heavenly inĝructions, 
fuch indiffoluble obligations. South 

ĪNDI'SSOLUBLENESS. n. f. [from indif- 
luble.} Indiffolubility ; refittance to fe- 
paration of parts. 

Adam, though confifting of a compofition in- 
trinfically diffulvable, might have hcld, by the 
divine wall, a ftate of immortality and indi/Jolu- 
blenefs of his compofition. Hale, 

Inpr'ssoLuBLy. adv. [from indifoluble. } 
1. Ina manner relifting all feparation. 
On they move 
Indiffolubly firm; nor obvious hill, 
Nor ftrait’ning vale, nor woud, nor ftream divide 
Their perfect ranks. Milton. 
The remaining afhes, by a ferther degree of 
fre, may he indiffolubly united inte glafs. Boyle, 
They willingly unite, 
Indiffolubly firm: from Dubris fouth 
To northern Orcades. 
2. Yor ever obligatorily. 
INDISTINCT. adja [indiflind, Fr. in and 
diflin@lus, Lat. ] 
1. Not plainly marked; confufed. 
That which is now a horle, cven with a 
thought, 
The rack diflimns, and makes it éadiftin® 
As Wuter is in water. Shuk/peare. 
She warbled in her throat, 
And tun'd her voice to many a merry notce : 
But i» aflin?, and neither (weet nor clear. Dryd. 

When we fpeak of the infinite divifibility of 
matter, we keep a very clear und diftinét idea of 
divifion and diviftbility ; but when we come to 
parts tuu fmall for our fenfes, vur ideas of thefe 
little hudies become obfcure and indifina. Watts, 

2. Not exaétly difcerning. 

We throw out our eyes fur brave Othello, 
Ev'n till we make the main and th’ zrial blue 
An indifline? regard. Shakfpeare. 

[NDISTI'NCTION., n. f. [from indifind.] 
t. Confulion; vncertainty. 

The irdifinċtion of many of the fume name, 
or the mifapplication of the a& of one unto an- 
other, hath made forme doubt. Brown. 

2. Omilfion of difcrimination 3; indiferi- 
mination, 

An idiflin@ion of all perfons, or equality of 
all orcers, is tar from being agreeable to the will 
of God. Sprat. 

INDisTINCTLY. adv. [from indiflind. ] 
1, Confufedly ; uncertainly ; without de- 
finitenefs or difcrimination. 

In its fides it was bounded diftin@ly, but on 
its ends confufedly and éadsfinT/y, the light there 
vanishing by degrees, Neweon’s Opticks. 
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2. Without being diftinguified. 


Making trial thereof, buth the liquors foaked 
indijtinéily through the bowl, Brown, 


Inpisti’NCTNESS. n. /. [from indiflinë.] 
Confufion ; uncertainty ; obfcurity. 
There is unevennels or sadiftinéimeysin the ityle 
of tihefe places, concerning the origin and form 
of the earth. Burnet's Theery. 
Old age makes the cornea and coat of the 
cryttalline humour grow fatter; fo that the 
lght, for want of fulhcient refiaction, wall not 
Converge to the bottom of the cye, but beyond it, 
and by confequence paint inthe botto.n of the 
eye aconfufed picture ; and according to the in- 
diflin€inefs of this pi&ure, the objeét will appear 
confu(ed. ewron. 


Inpistu/rbaNnce. a. f. [inand diflurb.] 
Calmnefs ; freedom from dilturbance. 

What is called by the ftoicks apathy, and by 
the fcepticks #ad:flurbance, fecms ail but to mean 
great tranquillity of mind, Temple. 

INDIVIDUAL. adj. (individu, indivi- 
duel, French; indivinuus, Latin. } 

1. Separate from others of the fame fpe- 
cies; fingle; numerically one. 

Neither is it enough to confult, ficundum genes 
ra, what the kind and character of the perfon 
fhould be; for the molt judgment is fhewn in 
the choice of individuals. Bacon, 

They prefent us with images morc perfect than 
the ife in any iadividual. Dryden's Dufre/nzy. 

Mult the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contraéted urn! 
And never fhall thofe particles agree, 
That were in bife this sudtusetual he? 

Know all the good that individuals find, 
Lies in three words, health, peacc, and compe» 

tence. Pope. 

We fee each circumstance of art and in:lividaaol 
of nature fummoned together by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination. Pope. 

[t would be wife in them, as ind'vidual and 
private mortals, to look back a little upon the 
fturms they have raifcd, as well as thofe they 
have efcaped. Swift. 

The ohje& of any particular idea is called an 
individual: fo Peter is an fadiuidual man, Lon- 
don is an indiwidual city. Watts, 


2. Undivided; not to be parted or dif- 
joined. 
To give thee heing, I lent 


Out of my fide to thee, ncarcit my heart, 
Subfantial life, tohave thee by my tide 


Prior. 


Hencefurth an individual folace dear. Mitan. 
Long eternity fhall greet our blifs 
With an individual kits. Milton, 


Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one éadruidsal foul, 

Forever happy. Miter, 
INDIVIDU A’'LITY. n. f. [from dividual. ] 
Separate or diflinét exillence. 

He would tell his inftructor, that all men were 
not fingular: that raéfarideality could hardly he 
predicated of any man; for st was commonly 
faid, that a man is not the fame he was,and that 
madmen aic bchide themfcives. -Ibuthnot. 

Inprvi'Duatcy. adv. [from tndividval. } 
1. With feparate or diftinét exiltence z 
numerically. 

How thould that fubfift folitarily by itfetf, 
which hath no ipbttance, but iniidually the very 
fame whereby others fubaft with it? Joeker, 

2. Not feparably ; incommunicabiy. 

[ dare not pronounce him omnifcious, that 
being an attribute sadriddual/ly proper to the god- 
head, and incommunicable to any created fur= 
ftance. Hakewill on Providence. 


Jo Invivi'puaTE. v. a. {from indivis 
duus, Lat.] To diftinguifh from others 
cf the fame fpecies; to make fingle. 

Life is inartiduated into infinite cumbers, tine 
have their diltinet fenfe and pleafure, Mere. 
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No manis capable of tranflating poetry, who, 
befides a genius to that art, is not a maftcr bot! 
of his author's ianguage and of his own; nor 
mutt we underftand the language only of the 
poet, Lut his particular turn of thoughts and cx- 
prefflion, which are the characters that dillinguith 
and faditeiduate him from all other writers. ry:t. 

Inpivipua’Tion. n. / [from individu- 
ate.) That which makes an individual, 

What is the principle of individuarion? Or 
Whar is it that makes any one thing the fame as 
it was before ? Watts, 

Ispivipuity. n. S. [from individuus, 
Latin.) The ftate of being an indivi- 
dual; feparate extflence. 

Inpivi'nity, n. f. [in and divinity. } 
Want of divine power. Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his zndivi- 
nity unto Creetus, who being ruined by his am- 
philology, and expoftulating with him, received 
no higher anfwer than the excufe of his impo- 
tency ? Brown's Vulzar Erreurs. 

Iwpivistprtity. Ja. / [from indivi- 

Inpivi'sipLENESS. § fible.] State in 
which no more divilion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any 
particle of matter to indivifibility as the acutct 
thought of a mathematician. Locke. 

Iypivi'stBLe. adj. [indivifible, French; 
in and divifible.) What cannot be bro- 
ken into parts; fo {mall as that it can- 
not be fmaller; having reached the latt 
degree of divilibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to 
exprefs a perfect indivifible, but only the leaf 
fort of natural bodies. Dighy. 

Here is but one indiaifble point of time vb- 
ferved, but one action performed; yet the eye 
cannot comprehend at once the whole objcct. 

Dryden's Dufrejney. 

Innivi'stBLy. adv. [from iadivifible.] So 
as it cannot be divided. 

Ixpo'c:BLe. adi. fin and docible.] Un- 
teachable; infufceptible of inftruction. 
Inno’cit. adj. [indocéle, French; indo- 
cilis, Latin.] Unteachable; incapable 

of being initrudcted. 

Thefe certainly are the fools in the text, /rdo- 
¢:/, intractable fouls, whofe ftolidity can Lathe all 
arguments, and is proof againft demonftration it- 
{clf. Bentley's Sermons. 

Ixvocriitry. n. f. [indocihte, Fr. in and 
docility.] Unteachublenefs; refufal of 
inftructicn. 

ToINDO'CTRINATE. v. a. [endoc- 
triner, old Frerch.} To inftruct; to 
tincture with any f{cience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difcourfed exceilently, and 
took much del ght in énaofrinating his yuung 
urexperionced favourite, Buckingham had ob- 
tained a quick conception of {peaking very gracc- 
fully and pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common 
belief, in which their eaty underftandings were 
at frit fado@rinated, are ftrongly fured of the 
truth of thcir receptions. Glanville. 


InpocTRina’TION. n.f. [from indođri- 
nate.) Inftruction; information. 
Although poftulates are very accommodable 
vato junior indcét.natiors, yct are thefe autho- 
rities not to be embraced beyond the minority of 
our inteileQuals. Brown 
Vypovence. } n. f. fin and dolen, Latin; 
npocency. § indolence, French. ] 
1. Freedom from pain. 
As there muft he izdoliney where there ts hap- 
pinefs, fo there muf not be indigency. Burnet. 


I rave eafe, if it may not rather be called jv- 


delence, s Hough. 
a. Lazinefs; inattention; lfthefnels. 
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Ict Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to 
his gods, and piace it in the happinefs of the 
Ilc: the Divinity which we worfhip has given 
us not only a precept againit it, but his own ex- 
ample to the contrary. Dryden. 

The Spanith nation, roufed from their ancient 
indolence and ignorance, fecm now to improve 

trade. Bolingbroke. 

VNDOLENT. adj. [French.] 

1. Free from pain, So the chirurgeons 
{peak of an indolent tumour. 

2. Carelefs; lazy; inattentive ; liltlefs. 

[il fits a chief 

To wafe long nights in éxdo/ent repofe. Pope. 

I’xpoLenT iy. adv. [from indolent. ] 

1. With freedom from pain. 

2. Carelefsly ; lazily; inattentively; lift- 
lefsly. 

W hile lull'd by found, and undifturb'd by wit, 
Calm and ferene you indslently fit. Addi fon. 

To Invo'w. v, a. [indotare, Latin.) To 
portion; to enrich with gifts, whether 
of fortune or nature. See Expow. 

[NpRA‘UGHT. n. f. [in and draught. ] 

1. An opening in the land into which the 
fea flows. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none, when 
there was no iadraught:, bays, or gulphs to re- 
ceive a fluod. Raleigh. 

2. Inlet; paflage inward. 

Navigable rivers are ¿adraughts to attain 
wealth. Bacon, 

To Inpre’ncn. v. a. [from drench, | 
To foak; to drown. 

My hopes lie drown'd; in many fathoms deep 
They lic sadrench'd. Shat/prare 

[Inpu’prous. adj. [in and dubious.) Not 
doubtful; not fufpecting ; certain. 

Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repofing an 
indubions confidence in thofe antipeftilential ipt- 
rits. Hurwcy. 

ĪNDU'BITABLE. adj. [tndubitabilis, Lat. 
indubitable, Fr. in and dubitadle.) Un- 
doubted; unqueftionable; evident; cer- 
tain in appearance ; clear ; plain. 

When gencral obfervations are drawn from fo 
many particulats.as to become certain and indu- 
bitablc, thee are jewels of knowledge. Farts 

INDU'BITABLY. adv. [from indubitable.) 
Undoubtedly ; unqueftionably. 

If we trantport thefe proportions from audible 
to viible objects, there will sadubirably retult from 
cither a graccful and harmonious contentment. 

Wotton's Architedlure, 

The patriarchs were indubitably invettcd with 
both thefe authorities. Sprat 

I appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls 
may be only a mere echo from clafhing atoms; 
or rather zdubitab/y mult proceed frora a [piritual 
fubitance. Bentley. 

Inpu pirate. adj. [indulitatus, Latin. | 
Unqueftioned; certain; apparent; evi- 
dent. 

1f ne ftood upon his own title of the houfe of 
Lancafter, he knew it was condemned by parlia- 
ment, and tended direétly to the difinherifon of 
the line of York, held then the :ndudbitare heirs 
of the crown. Bacon’s Henry vit. 

I have teen tempted to wonder how, among 
the jealoufics of ftate and court, Edgar Atheling 
could fubfift, being then the apparent and jadu- 
bitate heir of the Saxon line. Wotton, 


To INDU'CE. v. a. (induire, French ; 
induco, Latin. ] 

1. To influence to any thing; to per- 
fuade: of perfons. 

The f{elf-fame argument in this kind, which 
doth but fuduce the vulgar fort to like, may con- 
Rain the wifer to yield. Hoke 

This lady, albeit fhe was furnithed with many 
excclicot endowments both of nature and educa- 


IND 


tion, yet would the never be induced to entertain 
marriage with any. Hayward, 
Defire with thee Rill longer to converle 
Induc’d me. Milssn, 
Let not the covetous defign of growing rich 
induce you to rum your reputation, out rather fa- 
tisfy yourfelf with a moderate fortune; and let 
your thoughts be wholly taken up with acquiring 
to yourfclf a glorious name. Dryiten, 


To produce by perfuafton or influence : 
of things. 

Let the vanity of the times be reftraincd, which 
the neighbourhood of other rations have induced, 
and we five apace to excecd our pattern. 

Bacon’s Aarvice to Villiers. 

As belief is abfolutely neceffary to all man- 
kind, the evidence for inducing it muft be of that 
nature as to acconimodate itielf to all fpecies of 
men. Forbes. 
3. To offer by way of indu@ion, or cou- 
fequential reafoning. 

They play much upon the fimile, or illuftrative 
argumentation, to induce their enthymeines unto 
the people, and take up popular Conceits. Brown. 


tə 


4. To inculcate; to enforce. 


This juduces a general change of opinion, con- 
cerning the perfon or paity like to be obeyed by 
the greateit or ttrongelt part of the people. 

Temple. 


5. To caule extrinfically; to produce ; 
to effect. 


Sour things j» duce a contraction in the nerves, 
placed in the mouth of the ftomach, wich is a 
great caufe of appetite. Bacon. 

Acidity, as it isnot the natural Rate of the ani- 
mèl Auids, but ixduced by aliment, isto be cured 
by aliment with the contrary qualities. s/rburh, 


6. To introduce; to bring into view. 

To exprobrate their Rupichty, he induceth the 
providence of ftorks: now, it the bird had been 
unknown, the illuétration had been obfcure, and 
the exprobration not fo proper. Brown, 

The poet may ke feen /aducing his perfonages 
in the Art Iliad, where he difcovers their hu- 
mours, intercfts, and defegns. Popa 


7. To bring on; to fuperinduce; to ef- 
feet gradually. 

Schiim is marked out hy the apoftle as a kird 
of petrifying crime, which suduces that induration 
to which the fearful expectation of wrath is cone 
fequent. Decay of Piety. 

Inpu’ceMENT. n. /. [from induce.) Mo- 
tive toany thing; that which allures or 
perfuades to any thing. 

The former trducenients do now much more 
prevail, wien the very thing hath minutered fure 
ther realon. Hooker, 

Many taduccments, belides fcripture, may lead 
me to that, which if feripture be agamit, they are 
of no value, yet otherwife are flrongly ¢cdtual 
to perfuude. Tooker, 

That mov’d me to’t, 
Then mark th? inducement. 
He lives 
Higher degree of life; éaducement Rrong 
For us. Milton, 
My inducement hither, 
Was not at prefent herc to hnd my fon. Milton, 
Inftances occur of oppreffion, to which there 
appears no inducemen: from the circunfiances of 


the actors. Rogers, 
Inpvu'cer. n. f. [from induce.] A per= 


fuader; one that influences. 
To INDU'CT. v. a. [indudus, Latin.} 
t. To introduce ; to bringan. 
The ceremonies in the gathering were firft ine 
duced by the Venctians. Sandy? Travels, 
2, To putinto actual pofefion of a bence- 
hee. 
Ifa perfon thus inftituted, though not yds ead, 
takes a fecond benchce, it shall make the Ari 
voids Syl Tes Parogo 


Shak/pears. 


ee 
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Innu'crion. n. f- [indudion, Trench; 
induéiio; Latin. ] 
1. IntroduGtion; entrance; anciently pre- 
fauce. 
Tiefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 
And our induction full of prefy'rous hupe. Shat. 
2. Jududion is when, from feveral particu- 
lar propofitions, we infer one general : 
as, the doétrine of the Socinians cannot 
be proved from the gofpeis, it cannot be 
proved from the acts of the apolltles, it 
cannot be proved from the epittles, nor 
the book of revelations; therelore it 
cannot be proved from the New Tefa- 
ment. Watts? Logic t. 
The inquifition by tadud?von is wonderful hard; 
fur the things reported are full of tables, and new 
experiments can hardly be made but with cx- 
treme: caution. Bacon, 
Mathematical things are only capable of clear 
Cemonttration : cow luhons in natural philotoply 
ate proved by fiducPice of experiments, things 
moral by moral arguments, and matters of tact 
Ly credible teffimony. Tillotjon, 
Although the a‘guing from experiments and 
obfervations by fadudc?ion be no demonttation of 
general conclufions, yet it ts the bett way of ar- 
guing which the nature of things admits of, and 
may be looked upon as fo mucn the ftronger by 
how much the induction is mote general: and if 
No exception occur from phanomena, the cun- 
clufion may be general. Newton's Opticks. 
He brought in a new way of arguing from jn- 
auélion, anc that grounded upon oblervation and 
experiments. Baker, 
g. ‘Lhe act or flate of taking poflefion of 
an ecclefialtical living. 
Inpu'crive. adj. {trom indud, ] 
1. Leading; perfuafive: with fo. 
A brutith vice, 
Indafive mainly tothe fin of Eve. 
2. Capable to infer or produce. 
Abatements may take away infallible conclu- 
dency in thefe evidences of fact, yet they may be 
probable and inductive of credibility, though not 
of fcience. Hale's Orizin of Mantind, 
3. Proceeding not by demontiration, but 
induction. 
To Inpu'e. v. a. [induo, Latin. } 
I. To invelit; to clothe. 
One MA matter all, 
Indi d with various forms. Hilten. 
2. It feemsfometimes to be, even by good 
writers, confounded with endow or tn- 
dow, to furnifh or enrich with avy qua- 


lity or excellence. 
The angel, by whem God inta’ d the waters of 
Bethefda with fupernatural virtuc, was not feen; 
yet the angel's preicnce was Known vy she waters. 
Hooker. 
His pow’rs, with dreadful ttrengti ixdu’d. 
Chapman. 
JoINDU'LGE. viai [indulzea, Lat. ] 
1. To encourage by compliance. 
Tue lazy glutton fafe at home will keep; 
Indulge Wis loth, and fatten with his tleep. Dryd, 


A Tilton, 


2. To fondle; to favour; to gratify with 
concciicn; to foiter. If the matter of 
indulgence be a fingle thing, it has with 
before it; if it be a habit, it has in: as, 
he indulged himfelf with a draught of 
ceine; and, be indulged himfelf in Jhame- 
Jul drunkennefs. 

A mothe was want toFudulye her daughters 
avith dogs, tquitrels, or birds; Lut then they mutt 
keep them well. Locke. 

To live ke thofe that have their hope in an- 
other life, implies that we indulge ourtelves in 
the grauheations of this lite very tparingly. 

altierbury. 
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an To grant not of right but favour. | 
Ancient privileges, zudu’'ged by former kings 
to their people, mut net, withour high reafun, be 
revoked by their tuceeffurs, Tuylr. 
The virgin cut ring bright, éadee’d the day 
To the brown cave, and brufh'’d the dreams away. 
2) yiten. 
But finee among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to philofophiek fare, 
Tins much I will éadu/ee thee for thy cafe, 
And mingle fomething of our times to plzafe. 
Dryden's ‘Juvenal. 
My friend, indulge one labour more, 
And feck Aides. Pope's Odyfjiy. 
Yer, yeta moment, one dim ray of light 
Indslige, dread chaos and eternal night ? Pope. 
To \nnu'iGr. v. a. [a latinifm not in 
ule.} To be favourable; to give indul- 
gence: with zo. 
© : 
He mult. by udulging t9 one fort of reprove- 
able difcourfe bimfelf, defeat his endeavours 
agang the reft. Government of the Tongue. 


INDULGENCE. } n. f. (indulgence, French; 
I NDU'LGENCY. from indulge. | 
t. Fonduefs 3 fond kindnefs. 
Refhaint the will not brook ; 
And left to hertelf, if evil thence enfue, 
She Aril his weak fecdu/gence will accule. Milton. 
The glories of var ifle, 
Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 
Expeet the warm sndulgercy of heaven. Dryden. 


2. Forbearance; tendernefs: oppofite to 
rigour. 

They err, thanthrough indulgence tu others, or 
fondnets to any fin in themfelves, fubititute for 
repentance any thing lefs. Hammond. 

In known images of life, I guefs 
The labour greater, as th’ indulgence lcfs. Pope. 

3. Favour granted ; liberality. 

It all thefe gracious indulgenciés arc without 
any efi on us, we mu por m our own 
folly. Rogers, 

. Grant of the church of Rome, not de- 
fined by themfelves. 

Thou, that giv’ tt whores svaulgeners to fin, 
Th) canwats thee. Shakfpeare’s Henry VI. 

Induigences, difpenfesy parcons, bulls, 

The fport ot winds. Milton 

In purgatory, izdulgences, ard fupererogation, 
the atlerturs feem tu be unanimous in nothing 
but pront. Decay sf Pisty 

Leo x. is defervedly infamous for bis bafe 
proftitution of indulgences. Atterbur i 

INDULGENT. adj. (indulgent, French ; 
indulgens, Latin. ] 
1. Kind; gentle; liberal. 

God has dune all for us thatthe moft indulgent 
Creator could do for the work of his hands, 


Rogers. 
2. Mild; favourable. 

Hereafter fuch in thy. behalf hall be 

Th? indulgent centure of potterity. Waller 
3. Gratifying; favouring; giving way to: 
with of. 

The fecble old, indulgent of their cafe. Dry. 

INDU'LGENTLY. adv. [from indulgent. | 
Without feverity; without cenfure ; 
without felf-reproach; with indulgence. 

He that not only commits fome act of fin, but 
lives indulgertly in ity is never to be counted a re- 
ecneratc man. i Hammond 

Incu'ttT. Qa. A [Italian and French. ] 

Inpu’L.t0. § Privilege or exemption, 

To UNDURATE. v. 2. [induro, Latin. } 
To grow hard; to harden. 

Stones within the earth at Arf are bur rud: 
earth or clavs and fo minerals come at firtt of 
juices concrete, which afterwards indurate. 

Bacon's Natural [iftary 

That plants and ligneous badies may indurate 
under water without approacbracnt of air, we 
have experiments in corallincs, Brown, 
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To UN DURATE. '™™. a. 
t. To malke hard. 

A contracted indurated bladder is arcircunie 
flance fomctimes attending on the Rone, anel in- 
deed an extraordinary dangerous one, Sharp, 

2. To harden the mind; to fear the cou- 
{cience. 


[NDURA TION, n. / [from indurate.} 
te The fate of growing hard. 

Tais is a notakle inttance of condenfation and 
induration, by burial under earth, in caves, for a 
long time. Bacon, 

2. The act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; hardnefs of heart. 

Sciifm is marked out by the apottle as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces that rafuration 
to which the tearful expectation of wrath is cone 
fequent. Decay of Piety, 

INDUSTRIOUS. aij. (induflrieux, Ir. 
induflrius, latin. ] 

t. Diligent; laborious; affiduous: oppa- 
fed to flothful. 

Frugal and indufiricus men are commonly 
friendly to the cltablithed government. Semple. 

2. Laborious toa particular end: oppolite 
to remi/s, 

He himi{clf, being excellently learned, and i7- 
duftricus to feck out the truth of all things con- 
cerning the original of his own people, hati fet 
down the teflimony of the ancients truly. 


Spenfer. 
Let our juĝ cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Indufirisus foldierthip. Shak/peare. 


His thoughs werc low : 
To vice indujirieus; but to nobler decds 
Timorcus and flothful. 
3. Defigned ; done for the purpofe. 
The saduffrious perforation of the tendons of the 
fecond joints of fingers and tocs, diaw the ten- 
Cons of tne third juints through. More. 
Obferve carefully all the events which happea 
either by an uccañonal concurrence of vations 
cautes, or by the sadujfefous application of know- 
ing men. Mutts on the Mind, 


Inpu striousty, adv. [from induflrinus. ] 


t. With habitual diligence; not idly. 


2. Diligently ; laborioufly ; affiduoufly. 
Great Britain was never before united under 
one King, notwithitandi ge that the uniting had 
been indy@risufly attempted both by war and 
peace, Bacon, 
3. Forthe fet purpofe ; with defign, 
Some ticnds tu vice ipdesrieufly detend 
Tisefe mmocent diverhuns, and pretend 
Tnat I the tricks of youth tou roughiy Plime. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
I am not under the neceffity uf declacing my- 
feli, and I snitufirioufiy conceal my fame, which 
wholly exempts me fiom any hopes and fens. 


Milesn, 


ujt. 
I'nnustey. n-/. [indufrie, Fry induflria, 
Lat.] Diligence; affiduity ; habitual 
or actual Jaborioufnefs. 
The {wet of sadefiry would diy and dic, 
But for the ene! at works to. Shaklocare, 
Sec the laborious bee 
For little drops uf huney flee, 
And there with humble tweets content ber ive 
taflry, ! Cou fey 
Providence would only initiate mankind into 
the ufeful knowledge af ber treafurcs, leaving 
the reli to employ our indu? ty that we migut not 
live like idle loiterers. Mars. 


To INE'BRIATE. v. a. finedris, Lat.] 
To intoxicate; to make drunk. 

Wine fugared sehrfatera Iets than wine pute: 
fops in wine, quantity for quantity, (#eoriete 
more than wine of ifelt. icen. 

Filh entering far in and meeting with tke 
freth water, as if Jel iare’, tant up their belies 
and are taken. Sani. 
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To lne’BRIATE. v.n. To grow drunk ; 
to be intoxicated. 
* At Conftantinople, fh, that come from the 
Euxine fea into the freih water, do inebriate 


and turn up their bellies, fo as you may take 
them with your hand. Bacon. 


INEBRIA’TION. z. f. [from tnebriate.] 
Drunkennefs ; intoxication. 
That cornclians and bloodftones may be of 
virtue, experience will make us grant; but not 
that an amethyst prevents inebriation, Brown. 


InerFabriity. n. /. [from ineffable. | 
Unfpeakablenefs. 

INEFFABLE, adj. [inefable, Fr. ineffabi- 
jis, Lat.] Unfpeakable; unutterable ; 
not to be exprefled. It is ufed almoft 
always in a good fenfe. 

To whom the Son, with calm afpect, and clear, 
Lignt'ningy divine, inefable, ferene ! 
Place anfwer. Milton. 
Refeét upon a clear, unblotred, acquitted con- 
{cience, and feed upon the /neffable comforts or 
the memorial of a conquered temptation. South. 


Ine'FFABLY. adv. [from tneffable.] Ina 
manner not to be expreffed. 
He al) his father full exprefs’d, 


Inegfabiy into his face receiv’d. Milton. 


INFFFE'CTIVE. adj. [ineffecdtif, Fr. in and 
effedive.} That can produce no effect; 
unattive 3 inefficient; ufelefs. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and 
lifelefs trunk; fo is the word of God, with- 
vut the fpirit, a dead and sneffec?rve Ictter. 

Taylor. 

He that aures himlelf he never errs, will al- 
ways err; and his prefumptions will render all 
attempts to inform him sneffe@ive. = Glamviile. 


INEFFECTUAL. edi. [in and effedual. | 
Unable to produce its proper effect ; 
weak 5 wanting power. 

Tne publick reading of the Apucrypha they 
condemn as a thing effectual unto evil : the bare 
reading even of fcripturcs themfelves they 
noflike, as a thing ruefisG@ual to do good. 

Heoker. 

Tie death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of 
Azamemnon, which of ufclf had proved inef- 
fectual. Pope 


IWEFFF/CTUALLY. adv. [from inefedual.] | 2. Unevennefs; interchange of higher and 


Writhont effeét. 


INEFFECTUALNESS. m. f. [from-tneffec- 
tual.) In:sficacy; want of power to 
erform the proper effect. 

St James tpeaks or the inffeualnefs of fome 
men’s devotion, Ye afk, and receive not, Fe- 
caue ye afk amits, Woke. 

InEFFICA'CIOUS, adi. (inefficace, Fr. in- 
eficax, Lai.] Unable to produce ef- 
fidis; weak; feeble. Snefedtual rather 
de: otes an actual failure ; and inefficactous, 
an habitual impotence to any effect. 

[s not that better than always to have the rod 
in hand, and, by frequent ufe, mifapply and 
render faicfficacio.s thas uteful remedy ? Le ke. 

Ine'Fricacy. n. f. {in and eficacia, Lat. | 
Want of power; want of effect. 

Ine'LEGANCE. Qn. /. [from inelegant. | 

Inz’tecancy.§ Abfence of beauty ; 
want ef clegrance. 

INE LEGANT. adj. [inelegans, Lat.] 

a. Not becoming; not beautiful: oppo- 
fite to elegant. 

What order, fo contriv’d as not to mix 
Tates, not well join’d, fne/egant, but bring 
Talc after tae, upheld with kindiieft change. 

Milto’: 

This very varicty of fea and land, hih and 

dle, which is bere reputed fo inelegant and un- 


INE 


becoming, is indecd extremely charming and 

agreeable. Woodward. 
2. Wanting ornament of language. 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer 

but in low and inelegant tranflations, impute the 

meanne(s of the tranilation to the poet. Broome. 


INE’LOQUENT. adj. [in and eloguens, Lat.) 


Not perfualive ; not oratorical: oppofite 
to eloquent. 


Inept. aaj. [ineptus, Lat. ] 
1. Trifling; foolith. 

The works of nature, being neither ufelefs nor 
inept, muĝ be guided by fome principle of 
knowledge. ore, 

After their various unfuccefsful ways, 

Their fruitlets labour, and snepe effays, 
No caufe of thetc appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted by th’ eternal mind. Blackmore. 


2. Unfit for any purpofe; ufelefs. 

When the upper and vegetative ftratum was 
once waihed off by rains, the hills would have 
become barren, the ftrata below yielding only 
mere {terile matter, fuch as was wholly :ecp/ and 
improper for the formation of vegetables. 

Woodward, 
Ine’pTuy. adv. [inepic, Lat.] Trifling- 
ly; foolifhly ; untitly. 

None of them are made foolithly or incpt/y, 

More. 
All things were at firt difpofed by an omni- 
fcient intelle€l, that cannot contrive inept/y. 
Glanville, 
Ine’pTiTuDE. 2. f. [from ineptus, Lat. | 
Unhitnefs. 

The grating and rubhing of the axes againft the 
fockets, whcrein they are placed, will caufe fume 
ineptitude or refittency to the rotation of the cy- 
lider. Wilkins. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and ir- 
refiftibiy, no ineptitude or ubbownnels of the 
matter being ever able to hinder nim. Ray. 

There is an /neptitude to motion from too 
great laxitv, and ¢neptitud2 to motion trom too 
great tention. Arbuthnot 

Inequa’tity. n. f. [inegalite, Fr. froin 
inequalitas, and inequalis. Lat. ] 
r. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an inequality in the Iength of 

our legs and arms, as makes it impoffible for us 


to walk on all four. Ray 


lower parts. 

The cuuntry is cut into fo many hills and :1- 
equalities as renders it detenfible. Addifon. 

The giafs feemed well wrought; yet when it 
was quickfilvered, the reHexion difcovered innu- 
merable inequalities allover the glafs. Newton. 

If there were no inequalities in the furface of 
the carth, nor in the feafons of the year, we 
thould lofe a confiderable share of the vegetable 
kingdom. Bentley. 

3. Difproportion to any office or purpofe ; 
fiate of not being adequate ; inadequate- 
nefs. 

The great inequality cf all tnings to the appe- 
tites of a rational foul appears from this, that in 
all worldly things a man ands not halt the plea- 

iuresin the aétual poficífon that he propefed in 
the expectation. South. 


4. Change of ftate; uniikenefs of a thing 
to itfelf; difference of temper or qua- 
lity. 

In fome places, by the nature of the earth, 
and by the fizuation of woors and hiils, the an 
is more unequal than in others; and inequality 
oʻ air is ever an enemy to health, Bacon. 


5. Dificrence of rank or ftation. 

If fo fmall inequality between man and man 
mike in them medelly a commendable virtu’, 
who reipeéting fuptii~rs as fuperiors, can neiti 
fpcak nor Atang betose them withvut fear. 

‘ Looker. 


INE 


Inerrapr rity. n. f. [from inerrable.] 
Exemption from errour ; infallibility. 

I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a complete- 
nels and inerrability as to exclude mylelt trom 
judging. King Charles. 

INE’ RRABLE., adj. [in and err.) Ex- 
empt from errour. 

We have conviction from realon, or decifions 
from the snerrable and sequifite conditions cf 
fenfe. Brown. 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs is afumed by the 
Romifh church, without any inerrable ground to 
build it on. Ham:mond. 


Ine’RRABLENESS. n. f. [from inerrable.] 
Exemption from errour. 
Infallibility and inerrablenefs is afumed and in- 
clofed by the Romifh church, without any iner- 
rable ground to build st on. Hammond. 


INE’RRABLY. adv. [from inerrable.] With 
fecurity from errour ; iniallibly. 

INE'RRINGLY. adv. (in and erring.] 
Without errour; without miftake; with- 
out deviation. 

That divers limners at a diftance, without 
copy, thuuld draw the fame picture, is more 
conceivable, than that matter fhould frame itfelf 
fo inerringly according to the idea of its kind. 

Glanville | 
INE RT. adj. [iners, Latin.] Dull; flug- 
gith; motionlefs. 

Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find ; 

The caufe of all things is by you affign'd. 


Blackmore. 
Informer of the planetary train! 
Without whole quickening glance their cumb’rous 
orbs 
Were brute unlively mafs, inert and dead. 


Thomfen. 


Ine’RTLY. adv. [from inert,] Sluggithe 
ly; dully. 
Ye pow’rs, 
Sufpend a while your force /nertly trong. 
Dunctak 
Inesca’TION. n. fe [in and efca, Latin. } 
The act of baiting. Did. 
Ine’sTIMABLE. adj. [ineflimable, Yrenchg 
inefirmabilis, Latin.) Yoo valuable to 
be rated; tranfcending all price. 
I thought I faw a thouland fearful wrecks, 
A thoutund men that ffhes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Incfiimabie ftones, unvalu’d jewels  Shak/peare, 
The pope thereupon took advantage, abufing 
the fimplicity of the king, to fuck out incflimabla 
fums of muncy, to the intuerable grievance of 
both the clergy and temporality. stbbct. 
There we hall fee a tignt worthy dying forg, 
that bleed Saviour, of whom the {cripture docs 
fo excellently entertain us, and who dues fo high- 
ly deterve of us upon the (core of his infinite 


perfcctiens, and his seftimable benefits, Boyles 
And hall this prize, th’ saftimabse prize, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ! Pepe. 


INE'VIDENT. ady. [inevident, Fr. in and 
evicent.} Not plan; oblcure. Not in 
ufe. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unfcen, anda Rable alfent uno things ine 
evident, upon authonty of the divine revealer. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


INEVITABI'LITY. n. f. [from taevitable.} 
Impoffibility to be avoided ; certainty. 
By. kerty, 1 do undeiRand neither a liberty 
fram fin, mifery, fervituce, nor viulence, bue 
from necefity, or rathe: neceffitation: that is, 20 
unrverial immunity trom all sevsrability and Cee 
termination to one Bromiall againfi Hebbesa. 
INEVITABLE. adj. [inevitable, Fr. tim 
evlatilis, Lat.]  Unavoidable; not to 
be elcaped. 


INE 


I had a pafs with him: he gives me the ftuckin 
«ith fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 
Shakfpeare’s Twelfth Night 


Pate inevitable 


Subducs us. Milton. 
Since my incurtchle death you know, 
You tafcly unavailing pity how. Dryden. 


INEVITABLY. adv, [from inevitable.) 
Without pofhibility of etcape. 

The day thou eatit thereof, my fole command 
Tranfgrett, éxcvitab/y thou malt dic. Milton. 

How fnevitab/y dees an immoderate laughter 
endin a figh! South. 

If they luok no further than the next line, it 
wil incrutably follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point. + Dryden. 

Inflamniations of the bowels oft inevitably 
tend tothe ruin of the whoie. Harvey 

If our fcnle of hearing weic exalted we thould 
have no quiet or fleep tn the filenteit nights, and 
we muĝ inevitably be ttricken deaf or dead with 
a clap of thunder. Bentley 

Inexcu‘saBLe. adj. [tnexcufable, Fr. in- 
excufabilis, Lat. in and excufubie ] Not 
to be excufed; not to be palliated by 
apology. 

It is a temerity, and a folly inexcufable, to de- 
fiver up ourlelves necdleisly into another's power 

L' Efirange. 

As we are an ifland with ports and navigaole 
feas, we thould be jnexcufuble it we did not 
make thefe bicffings turn to accuunt Addifon. 

Such a favour could only render them more nb- 
durate, and more fnexcufable = it would innance 
their guilt. Atterbury. 

If learning be not encouraged under your ad- 
miniitration, you are the molt inexcufable pei fon 
alive. Swiyt. 

A fallen woman is the more inexcufubley as, 
from the cradle, the fex is warned againtt the de- 
lufions of men. Clariffa 

Twexcu'saBLeNness. n. fe [from inexcu- 
fable.) Enormity beyond forgivencfs 
or pailiation. 

Their inexcufablenefs is Rated upon the fuppo- 
fition that they Knew God, but did not glurify 
him. South. 

Inexcu’saBLy. adv. (from inexcufable.] 
To a degree of guilt or folly beyond ex- 
cufe. 

It will inexcufably condemn tome men, who 
having received excclicnt endowments, yet have 
fruitrated the intention. Brown. 

ĪNEXHA'’LABLE. adj. fin and exhale.] 
That cannot evaporate. 

A new laid egg will not fo eafily be boiled 
hard, becaule it contains a great ftock of humid 
parts, which muft be evaporated before the heat 
can bring the snexhalab/e parts into confittence 

Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

InexHa’usTED. adj. [in and exhau/led. | 
Unemptied ; not poflible to be emptied. 

So wert thou born into a tuneful (train, 

An early, rich, and /nexhaujfied vein. Dryden. 

ÍNEXHA'USTIBLE. adj. [in and exhauff- 
ible.) Not to be drawn all away; not 


to be fpent. 

Reteét on tle variety of combinations which 
may be made with number, whofe {tock is in- 
exhaufiible and truly infinite. Lecke. 

Tne ftock that the mind has in its powe“, by 
varying the idea of fpace, is perfectly in- 
exhauflible, and fo it can multiply Agures i in 
finitum. ocke 

INEXISTENT. adj. [in and exifent.j 
a. Not having being; not to be found in 
nature. 

Touexprefs complexed fignifications, thay tuok 
a liberty to compound and piece together crea 
tures of allowable turms into mixtures intxi ent. 

Brown's Vulgar Ervcurs. 
3. Exifling in fomething elle, ‘Dis ufc 
15 Faves 


INE 


We doubt whether thefe heterogeneities be fo 
much as émexifient in the concrete, whence they 
are obtained. Royle. 

INEXI'STENCE. n. f. (in and exiflence.} 
Want of being ; want of exiftence. 

lle calls up the nerves of former ages from a 

Rate of incaiflence toadorn and diverfify his poem. 

Broome onthe Odyff y. 

Ine’xoRABLE. adj. [inexorable, Vr. inex- 

orabilis, Lat.) Not to be entreated ; 
not to be moved by entreaty. 

You are morc inhuman, more inexorable, 

Oh ten times muic, thau tygers of Hyrcania! 
Shukfpeare, 
Inexorable dog! Shakfpeares Merch. of Venice. 
The fcourge 
Inexorable calls to penance. 
The guetts invited came, 
And with the ret th’ inexorable dame. Dryden. 

Th! inexorable gatcs were barr’d, 

And nought was lecn, and nought was heard, 
Bat dreadful gleams, thricks of woe. Pope. 
We can ve deat tothe words of fo fweet a 
charmer, and /nexorable to all his invitations. 
Rogers, 
INEXPE'DIENCE. Jn. f. [in and expedi- 
[NEXPE DIENCY. $  ency.)} Want of ñt- 
nefs; want of propriety; unfuitablenefs 
to time or place; inconvenience, 

It conceincth fuperivurs to luok well to the ex- 
pediency and inexpediency of what tney enjoin in 
indifferent things. Sander fon. 


INEXPE’DIENT. adj. [in and expedient. ] 
Inconvenient; unfit; improper; 
fuitable to time or place. 


Milton A 


Et is not imexpedient thcy fhould be known to 


come from a pei fon altugether a franger to chy- 
mical affairs. Boyle. 


We thou'd be prepared not only with patience 


to bear, but to receive with thankfulnefs a re- 

pulte, if God thould iee them to be «expedient. 

Smulridge. 

INEXPERIENCE. n. /. [inexpertence, Fr. 

in and experience. | Want of experimental 
knowledge; want of experience. 

Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. 

Milton. 

Prejudice and felf-fufficiency naturally proceed 


from inexperience of the world, and ignorance of 


mankind. Addifon, 
INEXPE/RIENCED, adj. [snexpertus, Lat. ] 
Not experienced. 
InExPERT. adj, [inexpertus, Lat. in and 
expert.) Unikiltul; unfkilled. 
Tne race eleét advance 
Through the wild defert; not the readieft way, 
Left ent’ring on the Canaanite alarm’d, 


War terrify them sexpert, Milten. 
In letters and in laws 
Not inex pi Fo Prior. 


INE'XPIABLE. adj. [inexpiable, French; 
inexpiabiiis, Latin. ] 
t. Not to be atoned. 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement, 
Love fecks to nave love: 
My love how could’ ft thou hope, who took’it the 
way 
To raife in me inexpiabl: hate ? Milton. 
INE'XPIABLY. adv. [from inexptable.] 
To a degree beyond atonement, 
Excurfiens erc inexpiah’y bad, 
And ’tis much fafer te leave out than add. 
Royjcommen, 
Ine/xpLEARLY. adv. [in and expleo, Lai. ] 
Infatiably. A word not tm ule, 
What were thefe harpics but Hattcrers, dela- 
tors, andthe snexpleak/y covctous ? Sandys. 


[NE'XPLICABLE. adj. (inexplicable, Fr. in 
and explico, Lat.) Incapable of being 
explained; not to be made intelligible ; 
not to be dilcntungled. 


un- 


INE 


What could fuch apprehenfions breed, but, a9 
their nature is, inexplicable pafhuns of mind, de- 
fires abhorring what they enibrace, and embrace 
ing what they abhor ? Hovter. 

To me at leaft this feems inexplicable, if lighe 
be nothing elfe than prefion or motion prop gated 
through cther. 

None cludes fagacious reafon morc, 
Than this obfcurc inexplicable pow'r. Blavkmore. 


Ine/xpLicaBLy. adv. [from inexplicable. ] 
In a manner not to be explained. 

INEXPRE'SSIBLE. ad. [in and expre/s,} 
Not to be told; not to be uttered; un- 


utterable. 
Thus when in orbs 

OF circuit énexpreffible they Rood, 
Orb within orb. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 

Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the nubile dif- 
pofitions of human naturc, as fur one man to (ce 
another fo much: himfelf as to figh lis gricts, and 
groan his pains, to fing his joys, and do and 
fecl every thing by fympathy and fecret faex- 
prefible communications. South, 

The true Gud had no certain name given to 
him; fog Father, and God, and Creator, arc but 
titles aring from his works; and God is net a 
name but a notion ingrafted in human nature of 
an incxprefible bheing. Stiliing fect. 

There is an inimitatle grace in Virgil's 
words: and in them principally confils that 
beauty, which gives fo inexpreffibie a pleafure to 
him who bet underftands their force: this 
diction of his is never to be copicd. Dryden, 


INEXPRE'SSIBLY. adv, [from tnexprefible. | 
To a degree or in a manner not to be 
uttered; unutterably. 

God will proteét and reward all his faithful 
fervants in a manner and mealurc snexprefiliy 
abundant. Hammond, 

He began to play uponit: the found was ci- 
ceeding {wect, and wrought into a variety of 
tunes that were inerprejkbly melodious.  didif. 

INEXPUGNABLE. adj. (inexpugnable, Fr. 
inexpugnabilis, Lat.} Impregnable; not 
to be taken by affaulr; not to be fub- 
dued. 

Why fhould there be implanted in each feg 
{uch a vehement and inexpugnable appetite of cue 
pulation ? Ray. 

INEXTI/NGUISHABLE. adj. (inextinguible, 
Fr. in and extinguo, Lat.) Unguench- 
able. 

Pillars, ftatucs, and other memorials, are a 
fort ot Madow of an cnalefs life, and fhow an 
inextinguijhab'e delre which all men have of it, 

Grew, 

Int’xTRICABLE. adj. [inextricalle, Fr. 
inextricalilis, Lat.} Not to be difen- 
tangled ; not to be cleared; not to be 
fet free from obfcurity or perplexity. 

He that fhould tye inextricabie knots, only to 
bafe the induftry of thofe that fhould attempt 
to unloofe them, would be thought not to hive 
feived h's generation. Decay of Picty. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gt:lpns immenie 
Of wifdom, and of vait omnipotence, 

She trembling ftands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Loft in the wild inextotcah’e maze.  Bleckmors, 

Men are led into inexsricable mazes by fetting 
up themfelves as judges of the world. Sizelock. 

INe/XTRICABLY, adv. [from inextricable. ] 
To a degrce of perplexity not te be dit- 
entangled. 

The tnecuanical athelft, though you grant him 
his laws of mcchanilm, is neverthele!s rae 
tricubiy puzzled and baftled with tne frit foime- 
tion of animals. Bentley. 

In vain they Itrive ; th’ intareling (nares deny, 
Incxtricab!y Nim,- the puwer to fly. Pope, 

To Ineve. v. n. [in and eyes] To ico- 
culate ; to propagate trees by the infe 
tion of a bud intu a forcign itock.. 


Newton, 


I NE 


Let faze experience teach thee all the arts 
OF grafting and ineying, Philips. 
Inravuipriity. ¢ n. f finfelibinté, 
İxfa'LLIBLENESS. $ Fr. from injallidle.] 
lnerrability ; exemption from errour. 
) P 
Injallibility is tke imghett perfection of the 
knuwing faculty, asd contcquently tne Armet? 
GQegrec of affenr. Tiiiotfor: 
Infa'LtinLE. ad. [infallibte, Fr, in and 
ullible.] Privileged from errour; inca- 
pable of miake; not to be mifled or 
deceived ; certain. Ufed both of per- 
fons and things. 
Every caufe admitteth not fuch infallible cui- 
dence of pruof, as lcavcth no poflibility of dcubt 


or fciuple bekind it. E: 
Believe my words 
For tacy are certain and fnfallidie. Shakfp. 


The fuccefs is certain and izfullible, and none 
ever yet mifcarried in the attempt. South. 
Inra‘triaty. adv. [from infalliéle. | 
1. Without danger from deceit; with fe- 
curity from errour. 

We cannot be as God, nfallibly knowing good 

and evil. Smalridze’s Sermons. 
2. Certainly. 

Our bicfled Lord has dittin@ly opened the 
{cane of futurity to us, and directed us to fuch a 
conduct as wiil (nfad/fo/y render us happy.in it. 

Negers 

Jo Ixra'me. v. a. [infamer, Fr. infamo, 

Latin.] To reprefent to difadvantage ; 

to defame; to cenfure publickly; to 

make infamous ; to brand. To defame 
is now ufed. 

Livia is infamed for the poifoning of her hur- 


band. Bacon 
Hitherto obfcur'd, infan’d, 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created. Miltor. 


INFAMOUS. adj. [infamé, infamant, 
Fr. infamis, Lat.] Publickly branded 
with guilt; openly cenfured.; of bad 
report. 

Thole that be near, and thofe that ke far from 
thee, thall mock thee, whicd art infamous, 

Ezekiel. 

Thiele arc as fome infamous bawd or whore 

Should praifc a matron; what could hurt he: 
more ? Ben Xonfon. 

After-times will difpute it, whether Hotham 
were more jzfamous at Hull or at Tower. ill. 

King Charles 

Perfons infamous or branded in any publick 

court uf judicature, are furbidden to be advocates. 
i Ay1iffe. 

Tnramousty, adv. [from infamous. ] 

1. With open reproach ; with publick no- 
toriety of reproach. 

2. Shamefully ; feandaioufly. 

That pocm was injamenfly bad. Dryden. 
I'NramMousNness. ne / [infamie, Fr. 
JNFamy. infamia, Lat.] Pub- 

lick reproach; notoriety of bad cha- 
racter, 

Ye arc taken up in the lips of -talkers, and are 
the infamy of the people. Ezekiel. 

The noble ile doth want her proper limbs, 
Hcr face defac’d with fears of infamy,  Shkakfp 

W ilfal perpetrations of unworthy actions brand, 
with mof indelible charsdlers of iafumy, the 
name and memory to pofterity. King Charles. 

Vxraxcy. a. f- (infantia, Latin.) 

1. The ffl part of life. Ufually extended 
by naturalitts to feven years. 

Dare we athrm it was ever his meaning, that 
unto their falvation, who even from their tender 
pifancy never knew any other faith or religion 
than only chriftian, no kind of teaching can be 


available faving that which was fo needful for 


INF 
the Art unjveriai couverfion cf genties, hating 
chnthianiry ? Hoots. 
Pirithous came t attend 
This worthy Thefeus, his faaviiar friend : 
Their love in carly fefexcy begs, 
And rofe as childhood rioge't taco man. Pryde. 

The infenhble imprefions on cur tender fafan- 

cies have very importantand lading comlequenccs. 
Locke 
2. Civil infancy, extenced by the Engith 
law to one and twenty years. 
3. Virtt age of any thing; beginning; 
original; commencement. 
In Spain our fprings, hke cld men’s children, 
be 
Decay`d and wither'd froin their funy. Dryd. 

The ditference between tac tiches of Ronran 
citizens in the ¢afazey and im the grandeur of 
Rome, will apocar by comparing (he Brat valu- 
ation of eftates with the efiates atterwares 
potleifed. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Ixra’notuer, or ingfanetheft, or infang- 
theof, is compounded of three Saxon 
words: the prepolition in, fang or_fong, 
to take or catch, and zef. It ñgailics 
a privilege or liberty granted unto lords 
of certain manors to judge any thie! 
taken within their fee. Cowell. 

ENFANT. n._/. [eafani, Er. infans, Lat. ] 

1. A child from the birth to the end 
of the feventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, 
ferveth greatly beth to nourifh in them the fear 
of God, and to put us in continual remembrance 
of that powerful grace, which openeth the mouths 
of infants to found his praile, Hostsr. 

There thall be no morc thence an inferis ot 
days, nor an old man that hath not hlled lnc days. 

[fatan 

Young mothers wildly fare, with fear post. A 

Aud ttrain their helplets sufaxes to taciv breat 
Dryden's fen 

2. [Inlaw.j A young perfon to the a 
of one and twenty. 

I'xrant. adj. Not mature; ina flate cf 
initial imperfection. 

Wirhin the infant vind of this fmail flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. 

Shakfpeure. 

Fir the Mirill found of a fmail rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the fafagt Rage. Rofcom. 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their (pringing leaves and litt thet svfave head, 
Inculge their childhood. Dryden's Virgil, 

INFANT A. n. f- [Spanih.] A princefs 
Gefcended from the royal blocd of 
Spain. 

INFRAUNTICWDE. 5 mf. 
infunticultuin, Wat] 
the intants by Herod. 

INFANTILE. adj. (infantilis, Lat.] Per- 
taining toan infant. 

The fiy lies all the winter in thefe balls in’ its 
infantile ttate, and comes not to its maturity °riil 
the following fpring. Derham, 

[UNFANTRY. "n... /. [infantente, Fro}, “Ehe 
foot foldiers of an ariny. 

The principal ftrength of an army cunfilteth 
in the snufunrry or foot; and to make good injun- 
try it requircth men bred in tome free and plen- 
tiful manner. Bacon's Uenry vir. 

That fmall infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes, Milton, 

Infarction. n.f. [in and farcio, Lat.] 
Stuffing ; conflipation. 

An hypocl:ondriack confumption is occafioned 
by an ‘afar@iou and obitruétion of the {plecn. 

Harvey. 

To InFa’tuaTe. v. a. [infutvo, from 

in and fatuus, Latin; infatuer, French. ) 


f infanticide, Fr. 
The flaughter ot 


| 
| 
| 


ĪNFATUA'TION. n. f. 


LN E 


la A cee S 
T ix p uy; to deprive of Une 


T'o wW 
derftandinye, 
The fudament ef God will be very vifible in 
Valie AS pecple, as vipe and prepared for 
ftruction, amo foliy and macnets, making the 
' Contribute to the dehgns of the wicked; 
L 1UESH.Og even thofe, out of a conicience of 


wea * 


thapan lo prow more wicked. Clarendon. 

jt HT seforming of the vices and fortithrcls 
that ing averfpread the infatuated gentile 
Wort! Fume branch of tnat defen of Cirifi's 
fendi: diicipies. : Harmon, 


May hypocrites, 
That fly {peak one thing, another think, a 
Dusk on uewaro'd, "iil, by enchanting cups 

dnfatuar*, tusy toch wily thoughis difciote. , 
P Philips. 
The people are fo univerially infutsatcd with 
the notion, that, if a cow falls fick, it is ten to 
one but anid woman is clapt up in prifon for it. 
idaijon on Ito'y. 
The carmizge of our atheifts or deilis is amaz- 
ing : no cotage fo éafaruat:, no phrenly fo extra- 
vagant as theirs, Bensley, . 
[from infatuate. ] 
The act of itnking with folly; depri- 

vation of realon. : 
Where men give rhemfclves over tu the defence 
of wicked intercits, and falie propofitions, it is 


jut wel: God to foute the greate abilities with 
the gieli infatuations. South, 

Inraustinc n. f. [from infauflus, Lat. } 
‘The act of making: unlucky. 


An odd 

ang ivéleyant word. y 
: - KIBE did in fome part remove the envy 
> ne did not obierve, that ne did 
Ea wind or malediction and sufaufiing 
mi an ul plognoiticn. Bacon. 
IBLE, adj. [in and feafi£le. } Im- 

Stable ; moc io be done, 

ilt und infeafble, that it may 
ety to defpair of fcience. Giant. 


INFECT. v. a. [infeder, Fr. infedus, 
Lat. ] 

t. To act upon by contagion ; to affect 
with communicated qualities ; to hurt 
by contagion; to taint; to poifon; to 
pollute. 

One of thofe fantatticil mind infeed people, 


thar children and muhcians cailiovers.  Sadaey. 
Thine eves, {weer lady, nave infeded mine. 


haul 
A GEN 


Piaggpe. as 


Sak /peare. 
Tie nature of bad-news infec?s the teticr. 
Shak fpe 


Ev'ry day 
It would isti? nis (peech, that if the king 
Should without iuc dies he'd Carry it fo 
To minke the tceptre his. Shak fpeare, 
Jafet minas 
chew deaf plows will citcharge their fe- 
` crets. Shukfpeare. 
Ste ficoks poignards, and every word itabs : 
if ier Oieath were as terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her; the would infec to 
the north star. Shakfpeure. 
I am return’d your foldier ; 
No more frfeccid with my country’s love, 
Than when I parted hence. Shak/peare. 
Tre love-ale, 
Infcaled Sion’s daughters with like heat. Milton. 


2. To fill with fomething hurtfuily conia- 


gious. 
Infected he the air whereon they ride, 
Aud danin'd all thote that trut them ! 


To 


Shakfp. _ 
Inre’crion. n. /. [infeciion, Fr. infedto, 
Latin.) Contagion; mifzhtef by vom- 
munication; taint; poifon. ` 
Infection is that manner of communicating a 
difeafe by fome ethuvias, or particles which fly of 
from dificmpered bodics, and mixing with the 
juices of others, occafion tne fame diforders as in 
the bodics they came from. Gainey 


EE ee 


INF 


What a ftrange infeTion 
Is fall’ into thy car! Shak/fpeare's Cymb. 
Tine ble fed gods s 
Purge all infrétisus nom our air, whilft you 
Do climate here. Shakfpeare’s Winter's Tale, 
Voucklafe, dittus'd infeċtion ot a man, 
For thefe known evils, but to give me leave, 
Ey circumitaunce, to curfe thy curled felf. Shak/. 
Hence, 
Left thar th’ ¢fedtion ot his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Shakip. King Lear. 
The trinfmithon or emifhon of tue thinner and 
More airy parts of bodies, as in odours and jn- 
Feions, isy of all the rct, the molt corpurcal ; 
but withal there be a number of thofe canfhons, 
both wholefoume and unwholefome, that give no 
f:nell at all. Bacon. 
Inre'ctious. adj. (from infed.] Conta- 
gious; influencing by communicated 
qualities. 
The molt infeclious peftilence upon thee. Shat/. 
In a houle, 
Where the infectious peltilence did reign. 
Shakfpeare. 
Some known dileafes are infcPiovs, and others 
ate not : thofe that are ixfedlious are fuch as are 
chicfly in the fpiits, and not fo muchin the hu- 
mours, and thereture pals eafily from baay to 
body ; fuch as peitilences and lippitudes. Dacor, 
Smells may have as much power tu du good as 
to do harm, and contribute to nealth as well as 
to dileates; which is tuo much telt by experience 
in all that are énfeTious, and by the operations of 
fame poifons, that arc received only by the imei. 


INF 


Great, 
Os bright, /afers nat excellence : the earth 
Though in comparifon of heav’n fo fmall, 
Nor gliftering, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than ihe fun, that barren fhines. 
Milton. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing pre- 

mites, they should all safer the fame conclufion. 
Decay af Picty 

They have more opportunities than other men 
have of purchafing public excem, by deferving 
well of mankind; and fuch opportunities al- 
ways infer obligations, Atterbury. 

3. To offer; to produce. Not in ufe. 

Full well hath Clifford play’d the orator, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. — Shak fp. 
U'NFERENCE. s. /. (inference, Fr. from 
infer.) Conclulion drawn from previous 
arguments. 

Though it may chance to be rightin the con- 
clufion, it is yet unjuit and miftaken in the me- 
thoe of inference. Glanville. 

Thefe inferences or conclufions are the etteéts 
of retfoning, and the three propofitions, taken 
ail together, are callcd fyllogifm or argument 

Watts. 
INE'ERIBLE adj. [from infer.] Deducible 
from premifed grounds. 

As imple miftakes commonly beget fallacies, 
fo men from fallacious foundations, and milfap- 
prehended mediums, ercét conclulions no way 
tuferihle trom their premitfes. Brown 

INFERIORITY, n. f. [infericrité, French, 


Temple from taferisur.] Lower ftate of dignity 

Inrectiousty. adv. (from infedious.] or value. 
Contagivufly. The language, though not of equal dignity, yet 
The will dotes, that is iñclinable as near appiosching to it as our modern bar- 
To what infeétion/ly itfelf atiects. Shak/peare. barifm will allow ; and therefure we are to rete 


contented with that only fferiority which is nor 
pohtly ta be remedied, Dryden. 

INFE’RIOUR,. ad (inferior, Latin ; 
inferieur, French. ] 

1. Lower in place. 

2. Lower in ttation or rank of life: cor- 


UNFECTIOUSNESS. n. f. [from infedious. ] 
The quality of being infeétious ; conta- 
ioufneds. 
Inee’ctive, adj. [from infed.] Hav- 
ing the quality of acting by conta- 


gion. ae relative to /upertour, 
True love, well confidered, hath an infc Dive Render me more equal, or perhaps 
powcr. Sidni y. Superior, for inferior who is free? Milton. 


Inrecunn. n. / (infecundus, Latin.) 
Untruitful; infertile. 

How fale and agrecable a confervatory the 
earth 15 to vegetables, is manifcit from their rot- 
ting, drying, or being renacred infecund in the 
waters, or the air; but in the earth their vigour 
is long, preferved, Derham. 


INrEcU'NDITY. n. fe [infecunditas, Lat.] 
Want of fertility ; batrennefs. 
Invetreity. n. f. (infelicité, French ; in- 
felicitas, Lat.] | Unhappinef{s; mitery ; 
calaniity. 
Wiatever is the ignorance and /nfelicity of the 
prefcnt tate, we were made wife and bappy. 
Glanville. 
Here is our great infelicity, that, when fingle 
words fignify complex ideas, one word can ne- 
ver dittinctly manifeit all the parts of a com- 
plex idea. Watts. 
To INFER. v. a. [taferer, Fr. tifero, 
Latin. ] 
1. To bring on ; to induce. 
Vomits safer fome {mall detriment to the lungs, 
Mfarvey, 
2. Toinferis nothing but, by virtue of one 
propofition laid down as true, to draw 
in another as true, i. e. to fee or fuppole 
fuch a connection of the two. ideas of 
the inferred propolition. Lecke. 
Yer what thou canit attain, which bet may 


3. Lower in value or excellency. 

Tire love of liberty with life is ziv'n, 

And life ittelf th? inferiour gift of heav'n. Diya 

l have added fome original papers of my own 
which, whether they are equal or inferiour to my 
oiher poems, an suthor is the mott improper 
judge of. Dryden, 

4. Subordinate. 

General and fundamental truths in philofophy, 
religion, and buman life, conduct our thoughts 
intoa thoufand inferiour and particular propo- 
fitions. Watts. 

I NFE'RIOUR. n. f. [from the adje&ive. | 
One in a lower raak or ftation than 
another. 

A great perfon gets more by obliging his i»fe- 
ricur than by difdaining him. uth 

INFERN wL. adj. [infernal, French; in- 
fernus, Lat.]  Hellifh; tartarean ; de- 
teltable. 

His gigantick limbs with large embrace, 
Infolds nine acres of inf:rnal {pace. Dryden 

INFERNAL Stone. n. f. 

Infrrnal fione, or the lunar cauftick, is pre- 
pued from an evaporated folution of filver, o: 
from eryftals of filver. It is a very powerful 
cuuftick, cating away the ficth and even the 
bonos tu which it is applied. Hills Mat. Med 

INFERTILE. adj. [infertile, Fr. in and 
fertile.) Unfruitful; not productive ; 
wanting fecundity : mfecund., 


ferve Ignorance being of itfelf, like: tif clay, and /n- 
To glorify the Maker and infer fertile ivil, wnen pitie eoMes to fcorch anc 
Thee alfo happicr, thall not be with-held t “harden it, it grows perfectly impenetrable. 


Thy hearing. Milton. Governuicnt of the Tongue. 


To INFEST. wv. a. 


INT 


INFERTILITY. n. f. [inferiilité, Tr. from 
infertile.] Unfruitfulneis; want of fer- 
tility. 

The fame diflempcrature of the air that occa- 
fioned the plague, occafioned the tnfererlisy 
or noxioulnefs of the foil, whereby the fruits of 
the earth became either very Imall, or very un- 
wholefonie. Hale’: Onivin of Mankind, 


[infefler, Trench; in- 


Jefo, Lat.) To harafs; to diilurb; to 


plague. 
Unto my feeble breaft 
Come gently; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial trocps thou doft infot, 
And hearts of greatef herocs do’ it enrage. 
Spenfer. 
They ceafed not, in the mean while, to 
rengthen that pat which in heart they favoured, 
and to infeff by all means, under colour of other 
quarrels, their greatelt adverfaries in this caute. 
Ileoher, 
Although they were a people sfcfed,and mign- 
tily hated of allothers, yet was there nothing uf 
force to work the ruin of their ftate, Gli the time 
befarementioncd was expirce. Hecker. 
They were no mean, diftreMfed, calusitous 
peffons that fled to him for refuge; but of fo 
great quality, as it was apparent that they came 
not thither to protect their own fortune, but to 
infeft and invade his. Bucon’s Thi RIY MOR. 
Envy, avarice, fuperftition, Jove, with the 
like cares and paffions infe human lite Adi for. 
No difeafe infefis mankind mare terrible in its 
fymptoms anctcttedls. Arbutinor on Dice, 


Inrestivity. n. f. (in and feflivity.] 
Mournfulnefs ; want of cheerfulnefs. 


ĪNFE'STRED. adj. [in and fefler.] Rank- 


ling; inveterate. Obloulete. 

This curfed creature, mindfulof that old 
Infcfired grudge, the which his mother felt, 

So toon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful matice inly fwelt Spenfer, 

INFEUDA'TION. n. f. [in and feudum, 
katin] PAB vact tof patting one ia 
polleffion of a fee or eltate. 

Acother military provifion was conventional 
and by tenure, upon the éafendation of the ienant, 
and was ufually called knight's fervice. Hale, 

INFIDEL, xn. fJ. finfideile, Fr. infidelis, 
Latin.) An urbchever; a mifcreaut ; 
a pagan; one who rejects chriltianity. 

Exhorting her, it the did marry, yet noi to 
join herfelf to an infida, as in thofe times tome 
widows chriftian had dene, for the advancement 
of their cftate in this world. Iszker, 

Inripe tity. a. f [infacliié, Fr. infidze 
litas, Latin. ] 
1, Want of faith. 


The confideration ef the divine omnipotence 
and infinite wifdum, and our own ignorance, are 
grest inftiuments of filencing the murmurs of 
infidelity, Taylor's Rule of Living Hely 

2. Difbelief of chriftianity. 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt 
from that fingle fault, which feems to grow out 
of the imprudent fervours of religion: but fo it 
is, that j»fidelity is propagated with as much 
ficreenefs and contention, as if the fafety cf 
mankind depended upon it. daitifon's Speator. 

3. Treachery ; deceit ; breach of contrac? 
or truft. 

The infideliriss on the one part between the 
two fexcs, and the caprices on tne other, the va- 
nitics and vexations attending even the mof ree 
fined delights that make up this bunnefs of lite, 
render it filly and uncomfortable. Spectator, 


INFINITE. ad. [infini, Fr. infinitus, 
Latin. ] 

t. Unbounded ; boundlefs; unlimited ; 1m- 
menfe ; having no boundaries or Limire 
toitsuature, 


INF 


Impoffible it is, that God thould withdraw his 


prefence from any thing, becaufe the very fub- 
ftance of God is infinite. Hooter. 


What ’s tume, when on eternity we think ? 
A thouland ages in that fca muft fink: 
Time "s nothing but a word; a million 
Is full as tar from infinite as one. Denham. 
Thou fov’reign pow’r, whofe fecret wili con- 
trouls 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls ! 
Woy hatt thou plac’d tuch ¿afinite degrees 
Between the caule and cure of my difcafe. Prior. 
When we would t.ink of infinite {pace or 
duration, we at Nr make fome very large idea; 
as perhaps of miliions of ages or mules, which 
pofibly we multiply feveral times. Locke. 
Even an angel’s comprehenfive thought 
Cannot extend as tar as thou haft wrought : 
Our vatt conceptions are by fwell:ng brought, 
Swallow’d and loft in infinites to nought. Dennis. 


2. It is hyperbolically ufed for large ; 
great. 

I’NFINITELY. adv. [from infinite. } 

1. Without limits; without bounds ; im- 
mentely. 

Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that 
good which indeed is infinite. Hooker. 

2. Ina great degree. 
This is Antonio, 
To whom I am fo infinitely bound. Shak/peare. 

The king taw that contrariwife it would fol- 
low, that England, though much lels in terri- 
tory, yet fhuuld nave infinitely more foldiers 
of their native forces than thofe other nations 
have. Bacon’s Henry vit. 

Infinitely tne greater part of mankind have 
profeffed to act under a full perfuafion of this 
great article. Rogers. 

Unriniteness.n.f [from infnite.] lm- 
mentity ; boundlefnefs ; infinity. 

Tne cunning ot his flattery, the ieadincfs of 
his teurs, the infinitenefs of nis vows, were but 
among the weakcit threads of his net. Sidney. 

Let us always bear about us fuch imprethions 
-of reverence, and fear of God, that we may 
humble ourfelves before his Alimightinefs, and 
exprefs that infinite diftance between his infinite- 
xefs and our weakneiles. Taylor. 


INFINITESIMAL. ad}. [from infinite.) In- 
finitely divided. 

Inri'nitive. adj. (infinitif, Fr. infinitivus, 
Latin.] {n grammar, the infinitive af- 
“aoe e eS 
fiums or intimates the invention of ate 
firming, which is one ufe of the indi- 
cative ; but then it does not do it ab- 
folutely. Clarke. 
ERN Fs Any. 

Inrinitupe. nf. [from infnite.] 

I. Inhnity , immenfity. 

Confuion beard bis voice, and wild uproar 
Stood tul’d, flood vatt injinitude conhn’d. 

Milton. 

Though the repugnancy of izfinitu:de he equally 
incama:iihle to continucd or fucecfive motion, 
or continued quantity, and pends upon the in- 
comp fiiibty of the very naure of things fuc- 
Ccilive or #xten! infarritial 3 yet tat in- 
CompuMiuilty is more confpicuuus im dilercte 
quantity, that arifetn from paits actually ciftin- 
gu thed flale. 

2. boundlefs number. 

We fee ali the goud ferfe of the age cut out, 
and minced into alot an infinitude of dutinc- 
tions, sid ijon’s Sp lator. 

Isrisity. n. f. (infinité, Preach; riftuitas, 
Latin. ] 

1. Immenfty; boundlefoefs; unlimited 
qualities. 


Ya w:te 
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Tere cannut be more infinitics than one ; for 
one of thea would limit the othcr. Raleigh, 
The better, the more defirable ; that there- 


fore mult be defirable, whercin there is infinity 
of goudnets; fu that any thing defirable may 


3. Not flable ; not folid. 


To Infirm. v.a. [infirmer, Fr. infirmo, 


INFIRMARY. n.f. [infirmerie, French. ; 


ĪNFI'R MITY. nif. [infirmite, French. ] 


INF 


Some cxpcriments may difcover the infronefi 
and infufficiency of the peripatctick doctrine. 


Boyle. 
To Inri'x. v. a. [infixus, Lat.] To drive 


in; to fet; to fatten. 
And at the point two ftings infixed are, 
Both deadly fharp, that tharpeft ftecl exceeden 
far. Spenfer. 
I never lov’d myfelf, 
Till now, infixed, I behold myfelf, 
Drawn in the flatt’ring table ot her eye. Shak/, 
Immoveable, fx'd, and frozen round. 
Milton. 
That fting infx'd within her haughty mind, 
And her proud heart with feciet torrow pin'd. 
Dryden, 


INT 


be infinite, that muft necds be the highett of 
all things that are defired: no good is inhnite 
but only God, therefore ke is our felicity and 
blifs. Hooker. 


2. Endlefs number. A hypeibolical ufe 
of the word. 

Homer has concealed faults under an infinity 

of admirable beautics. Broome. 

The liver, being twelled, compreficth the 

ftomach, ftops tne circulation of the Juices, and 

produceth an infinity of bad tymptums, .4rbuth. 


INFIRM. adj. (infirme, Fr. infirmus, Lat. ] 
1, Weak; feeble; difabled of body. 
Here ftand I your brave; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man. 
Shakjpeare. 


The fatal dart a ready paflage found, 
And deep within her heart rafx’d the wound. 
Dryden, 
To INFLA'ME. v.a. [inflammo, Lat.) 
1. To kindle; to fet on fire; to make to 
burn. 

Love more clear, dedicated to a love more 
cold, with the clearncfs lays a night of forrow 
upon me, and with the coldneis :nfiames a world 
of fie within me. Sidney, 

Its waves of torrent fire izflam'd with rage. 

Milton. 


2. Weak of mind ; irrefolute. 

I am afraid to think what I have done : 

Look on ’t again, I dare not. 

—-- Infirm of purpofe ; 

Give me the dagger. Shak/p. Macbeth. 
That on my head all might be viited, 

Thy frailty, and infirmer (cx, forgiv’n ; 

To me committed, and by mc expos'd. Milton. 


He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads 
upon /ufirm ground, and fo finks; and he who 
fails in his deduétions from right principles, 
ftumbles upon firm ground, and falls.  Soxrh 


2. To kindle any paffion. 
Their luft was inflamed towards her. Sufannah, 
3. To fire with paffion. 

More inflam'd with luft than rage. Miltom, 

Satan, with thoughts infam’ d of higheft defign, 
Puts on fwift wings. Milton, 

4. To exaggerate ; to aggravate. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, am 
enemy infames his crimes, eTddifon’s Speg. 
5. To heat the body morbidly with ob- 
f{ructed matter. 
6. To provoke ; to irritate. 

A little vain curiofity weighs fo much with 
us, or the church’s peace fo little, that we fas 
crifice the one to the whetting and /nfiaming of 
the other. Decay of Piety. 

To Inrua’mMe. v.n. To grow hot, angry, 
and piinful by obfiructed matter. 


Latin.] To weaken; 
enfeeble. ` Not in ufe. 
Some contrary fpirits will objc&t this as a 
fufficient reafon to infirm all thofe points. 
Raleigh's Effays. 
The fpleen is unjuftly introduced tu invigu- 
rate the finifter fde, which, being dilated, 
would rather infirm and dcebjlitate it. Brown. 


to fhake; to 


Lodgings for the fick. 

Thefe buildings to he for privy lodgings on 
both fides, and the end for privy gallerics, 
whereof one fhould be for an infirmary, if any 
{pecial perfon thould be fick. Bacon 


t. Weaknefs of fex, age, or temper. 


Infirmity lf the vehculz are oppreit, they infare. 

p ? =r. 

Which waits upon woin times, hath fomething ; Hifeman, 
(eon INFLA'MER. 


n.f. [from inflame.) The 
thing or perfon that infames. 
Intereft is a great s*flumer, and {ets a man on 
perfecution under the colour of zeal.  Addifon. 
Aflemblies, who act upon publick principles, 
proceed upon influence trom paiticular leaders 
and éxflamers, Swift, 


INFLAMMABILITY. n. f. [from infam- 


mable.) ‘Fhe quality of catching fire. 
This it will do, if the „mbicnt air be impregs 
nate with tubtile onfummabilities, Brown, 
Choler is the moft inflammable part of the 
blood; whence, trom its inflimmubility, it is 
called a fulpbur. Harvey, 
INFLAMMABLE, adj. [French.] Eafy 
to be fet on flame; having the quality 

of flaming. 

The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and 
pinc-apples, are all snflummalle. Bacon, 
Licetus thinks it pofible to extrat an ine 
flammable oil from the tone afbeflus. Wilkins. 
Out of water grow all vegetable and animal 
fubttances, which conhit as well of fulphureous, 
fat, and éfiammable parts, as of carthy and alcali- 
Zate ones Newron?s Opticks. 
Inflammable (pirits are fubtile volatile liquors, 
which come over in diltillition, mitcible with 
water, and wholly combultible. Arbuthnoe, 


INFLA’MMABLENESS, n. f. [from inflame 
miable.} Yhe quality of eafily catchin 
fire j i 

We may treat of the ‘nflammablene/s of bodies, 
Boyles 


His with’d ability. Shakjp. Winter's Tale. 
Ditcover thine infirmity, 

That watrantcth by law to be thy privilege : 

I am with child, ye hioody homicides. Shat/p 
If he had done or faid any thing amils, he 

dcfired their worfhips to think it was bis ifr- 

mities. Sirakf{peare’s Filius Cejar. 
Are the infimities of the body, pains, and 

difeafes his complaints? His faith reminds him 

of tne day when this corruptible Shall put on 

incorruption, and this morta: immortality. Rogers. 


2. Failing ; weaknefs; fault. 

A friend thould bear a tricna’s infirmities ; 

But Brutus makes mine greater than thev are. 
Shakfpeare. 

Many infirmities made it appear more requi- 
fire, thata wifer man fhould have the application 
of his intereft. Clarendon. 

How dificult is it to preferve a great name, 
when he that has acquired it, is fo obnoxious to 
fuch little weakneffes and infirmities, as are no 
{mall dimunution to It. ahddifor. 

3. Difeafe ; malady. 

General laws are like gencral rules of phyfick, 
according whereunto, as now, no wife man wil! 
defire hinfelf to be cured, if there be joined 
with his difcafe fume fpeci»l accident, in regard 
that therchy others in tne fame infirmity, but 
without toe like accident, may. Hooter, 

Sometimes the iaces of man may be depraved 
by the infirmizies ot birth, Temple. 


ĪNFIRMNESS. n. f. [from infrm.] Weak- 
nefs; fecblenefs. 


INF 


InevamMMa’tion. n. f. [infammatio, Latin, 
inflammation, French. ] 
a. The a& of fetting on flame. 

Inflammations of aw ftom meteors, may have 

a powerful effe& upon men. Temple. 
2. The ftate of being in flame. 

The flame extendcth not beyond the inflam- 
mable cfhuence, but clofcly adheres unto the 
Original of its infammation. Brown, 

Some urns have had infcriptions on “them, 
expreffing that the lamps within them were 
burning when they were ħrit buried : whereas 
the inflammation of fat and vifcous vapours doth 
preteutly vanith. Wilkins’ Daedalus, 

$. (Inchirurgery.] Jnfammation is when 
the blood is obitructed fo as to crowd in 

a greater quantity into any particular 
art, and pives it a greater colour and 


heat than ufual, Quincy. 
[f that bright {pot ay in his place, it is an 
inflameation of the burning, Leviticus, 


4. The act of exciting fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindleth our defire to behold God by 
fpeculation, and the mind, delighted with that 
contemplative fight of God, taketh every wherc 
New inflammations to pray the riches of the my (- 
terics of heavenly wifdom, continually tiring 
up in us correfpondent defires towards them. 

Heoker. 
INFLAMMATORY. adj. [from tm/ffame. ] 
Having the power of inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs 
in the extremities: fuch a fenfation is very con- 
filtent with an inflamunatory dittemper, <irbuth, 

An inflammatory tever hurried him out of this 
life in three days. Pope to Swift. 


To INFLATE. v. ae [infatus, Lat.) 
1. To fwell with wind. 


That the mufcles are inflated in time of ref, 
appears to the very cyc iu the faces of children. 


n 


Ay 
Vapours are no other than izfated vehculæ of 
water. Derham, 
2. To fill with the breath. 
With might and main they chas’d the mure 
d’rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and nfured box, 
To kindle Mars with military founds, 
Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds. 
Dryden. 
INFLATION, n. f. [ruflatio, Latin; trom 
infate.} The tate of being iwelled with 


wind ; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, /fiations and tumours 
of the belly, are ngns of a phlegmatizk conititu- 
tion. sivbuthnot on Diet. 


Fone LE C1. wi aine, Latin.) 
1. [a bend; to turn, 
What makes them this one way their race 
direct, 
While they a thoufand other ways reid ? 
Why do they never once thcir courte iuf ee ? 
Blacdmore. 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bo- 
eies, begin to bend before they ative at the 
bodies? And are they not refickted, refracted, 
aad sfieeicd by one and the fame principle, act- 
iny vanoufly in vartous circummances ? 
Newron’s Opticks 
2. To vary a noun or verb in its termi- 
nations. 
Inrce’crion. 2. f. [infledio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of bending or turning. 

Neither che divine determinations, perfuafions, 
or fnflsticns of the underftanding cr will of ra- 
tional creatures, doth deceive the underftanding, 
pervert the will, or neccffitate either to any moril 
evil Hale. 

fodulation of the voice. 

His virtuc, his gcfture, his countenance, his 
zeal, the motion of bis body, and the infieElion 
of his voice, who firit uttercth then as lus own, i 

NOLI 


2. 


INF 


is that which giveth the very effence of Inftru- 
ments available to eternal life. Hooker. 


3. Variation of a noun or verb. 

The fame word in the original tongue, by 
divers inflections and variations, makes divers 
dialects. Brerewooil. 

Ineve’etTive. adj. [from infled.]) Hav- 
ing the power of bending. 

This inflecPive quality of the air is a great in- 
cumbriance and confufion of aflronomical obfer- 
vations. De ham. 

INFLEXIBILITY. n. fe [inflertbilité, 

INFLE'XIBLENESS. § Fr. from inflexible.] 

1. Stiffnefs ; quality of refilting flexure. 

2. Obitinacy ; temper not to be bent; in- 
exorable pertinacy. 

INFLEXIBLE. adj. (Fr. inflexibilis, Lat. ] 

1. Not to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and be- 
come iflexibie to the powerful arm of reafon. 

Brown. 

Too great rigidity and claflicity of the hbres 
makes them inflexible to the caufes, to which 
they vught to yield. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not to be prevailed on; immoveable. 

The man rciolv’d and fteady to his truft, 
Inflexible to ill, and obflinately jutt.  Addifon. 

A man of an upright and inflexible temper, 
in the execution of his country’s laws, can over- 
come all private fcar. elddijin. 
. Not to be changed or altered. 

The nature of things is faflevib/e, and their 
natural rclations unalterable: we mult bring 
our underttandings to things, and not bend things 
to our fancies. Matts, 


INFLE’XIBLY. adv. [from inflexible.) In 
exorably; invariably; without relaxation 
or remiffion. 


It thould be begun carly, and infexibly kept 


to, “till there appears not the leait reluctancy. 
Licke. 


To INFLI'CT. v. a. [infligo, inflidus, Lat. 
infliger, Fr.) To put in act or impofe 
as a punifliment. 


I know no pain, they can /fé? upon him, 
Will make him fay | mov’d him to tl ofe arms. 


Shak/peare. 
Sufficient is this punifhment which was jn- 
filed. 2 Cor. 


What the potent victor in his rage 
Can elfe inf. Afilton. 
What heart could wih, what hand infi® this 
dire difgiace ? Dryden's Encid. 
By luxury we condemn ourfelves to greater 
torments than have been yet invented by anger 
or icvenge, or inflicted by the greatcit tyrants 
upon the wort of men, Temple. 
INFLI'CTER. n. f. [frominfid.] He who 
punithes. 
Revenge is commonly not bounded, but cx- 


tended tu the utmott power of the infiéter, 
Government of the Tongue. 


INFLI'CTION. n. f, [from infia.] 
t The aèt of uling punifiments. 
So our dearces, 
Dead to infirction, to themf{elves are dead ; 
And liberty piucks juftice by the nofe. Shaky, 
Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as 
to merit, but alfo as to actual inflition. South, 


2. The punifhment impoled. 

What, but thy malice, mow’d thee to mifdeem 
Of rightcous Jub, than cruelly tu attit him 
With all safieétions 2 But his patience won. 

Nirlton, 

Hovw defpicable are the threats of a creature 
as impotent as vurfelves, when comparcd with 
the wrath of an Almighty Judge, whofe power 
catends co eterno fr firelions. Rogers 

His feveret infitétions are in themfelves ucts of 
juftice and rightcouinels. Kegers. 
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INeercrive. adj. [infrGive, French; from 
inflict.) That impofes a punifhment. 
INFLUENCE. n. f. [infiuence, French; 

influo, Latin. ] 


t. Power of the celeftial afpeéts operating 
upon terreftrial bodies and affairs, 
The facred influence of light appears.  Afi/rom, 
Comets no rule, no righteous order own ; 
Their influence dreaded, as tacir ways unknown, 
Prior. 


2. Afcendant power; power of directing 
or modifying. It was anciently fol- 
lowed by into; now, lefs properly, by 
upon. 

Incomparable lady, your commandment doth 
not only give me the will, but the power to 
obcy you, fuch influence hath your excellency. 

Sraney, 

God hath his influence into the very cilence uf 
all things, without which influence of Deity fup- 
porting them, their utter annihilation could not 
chufe but follow. Hooker. 

A wife man fha!) over-rule his fars, and have 
a greater influence upon his own content tran all 
the cunitellations and planets of the Armament. 

Laylor’s Rule of living hely. 

Forcknowledge had no tfluence on their fault. 

Dilton, 

Religion hath fo great an influence upon the 
felicity of men, that it aught tu be upheld, not 
only out of a dread of the divine vengeance ia 
another world, but out of rcgard to temporal 
profperity. Tiilerfon. 

Our inconfiftency in the purfuit of fchemes 
throughly digeficd, bas a bad infiuence cor owr 
affairs. stldifon. 

So altonifhing a {cence would have prefent sr- 
frucnce upon them, but not produce a lafting cf- 
tect. Atterbury, 

Where it ought to have greaten rnfuencz, this 
obvivus indifputable truth as little regarded. 

Rogers. 

To INFLUENCE., v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To act upon with directive or impulfive 
power; to modify to any purpote; to 
guide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow": and fufiuencing carcy 
The various creatures move, and live, and are, 

Miten. 

Thefe experiments fucceed after the fame 
MANNE n Macho as in the open au, and there- 
forc ave not fnfiecaced by the weight or pieñure 
of the atmofphere. Newton's Upticts. 

This ttanding revelation was attefted in the 
moft fu'einn and credible manner; and is fume 
cicnt tu iflvence their faith and practice, if they 
attend. Lltterbury. 

All the reftraint men arc under iv, by the 
violation of one liw, broken through; and the 
principle which irfuenced their ubecience has 
lott its efheacy on thcn. Rogers. 

INFLUENT. adj. [infuens, Latin.] Flow. 
ine in, 

‘Lhe chief intention of chirurgery, as well as 
medicine, is keeping a jutt eguilbriuin Litwcen 
the iyfuent tluids and vatewlur folids. — se¢rburd. 

INFLUENTIAL. adj. [from 
Exerting influence or power. 

Our now overfhadowed fouls muy he cm- 
blemed by thofe crafted globes, whole s2flurree 
tiul emifiions arc interrupted by the anterpofal 
of the benighted clement. Glarvilie. 

The inward (prings and wheels of the corperal 
maclunc, on the molt fublimed intellectuals, ara 
dangerautly mfiuential, Glaivilles 

UNELUX. n.f. [influxus, Latin. ] 

t. AĞ of flowing into any thing, 

We will enquire whether there be, m the foot- 
flops of naturc, any fuch tranimifion and fax 
ot immateriate Virtues, aod what the tome of 
imagination is, cither upon the body imagimant, 
or upon anuiher Lody. Bucon`s Nat. Nf. 
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Tf once contracted in a fyftole, by the influx 
of the fpiits, why, the fpirits continually flow- 
ing in without let, doth it not always remain fo ? 

Ray on the Creation. 

An claftick fibre, like a bow, the more ex- 
tendect, it reffores itfelf with the greater force : 
if the fprirg be deftroyed, it is like a bag, only 
paNive as to the fux of the liquid. atrbuta, 

2. Infufion; intromiffion. 

There is another life atter this; and the influx 
of the knowledge ot God, in relation to this 
everlalting life, is infinitely of moment. Hale, 


3. Influence; power. In this fenfe it is 
now not ufed. 

Adzm, in innocence, might have held, by 

the continued influx of the divine will and power, 

a ftate of immortality. Hale. 

Thefe twa do not fo much concern fea- hth, 

yet they have a great influx upon rivers, ponds, 

and lakes. ale, 


Inrriu’xtrous. ad’. [from influx.}] In- 
Hiteatialan. NOt uici 
The moon hath an srflevions power to make 
impreffions upon their humours. Hotel. 
Zo INFoLD. v.a. [in and fold.] Toin- 
volve; toinwrap; to eaclufe with in- 
vclutions. 
For all the cref a dragon did rnfihd 
With grecdy paws, and over all did fyrend 
His golden wings. Farry Queen. 
Noble Banquo, let me infsld thee, 
And hold thee to my beart. Shakfpeare, 
But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent's love, the tender nurfe’s cave ? 
Whe, for their ows forgetful, feck his good, 
Ixfold is limbs in bands, and fill his veins with 


food. Blackmore. 

Wings raife ker armas, and wings her feet is- 
pod. Pope. 

Jo INFOLIATE. vw a. (in and foliun, 


Latin.) To cover with leaves. 
much ufed, but elegant. 
Long may his fruitful vine izfo'iute and clafp 
about him with embracements. Howel 
Fo INFORM. v. a. [informer, French; 


informo, Latin.) 


Not 


r. To aaimate ; 
powers. 
All alike itform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing ir’a wiih fre. 
Milton. 
Lct others better mold the running mafs 
Of metais, and inform the breathing biafs ; 
And folten into flefh a marble face. Dryden. 
As from chaos, hudal’d and deformy’d, 
The god fruck fire, and lighted up’ the lamps 
That Leautity the iky; fo he inform'd 
Thus ifl-thap’d body with a daring foul. 
Dryden and Lee, 
Breath informs this ficeting frame. Prior, 
This fovereign arbitrary foul 
Icjorms, and moves, and animates the whole. 
Blackmore, 
While life informs thefe limbs, the king rc- 
ply’d, 
Well to deferve be all my cares employ‘d. 
Pope's OdyfJey 

2. Toin&rna; tofupply with new know- 
ledge ; to acquaint. Before the thing 
communicated was enciently put with ; 
now generaliy of; fometimesin, I know 
nat liow properly. 

s The drift is to dalom their minds wh fome 
mttnuud of reducing the laws into thcir original 
Canes. Reeser, 

[ have this prefent evening from my fifter 
Been well isform’d of them, and with cautions. 
Shuklpeare. 
Our ruin, by thee infornt dy I learn. Milon. 
The long fpeeches rather confounded than 
femal ims underitending. Clarendon, 


to actuate by vital 
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The difficulty arifes not from what fenfe iz- 
forms us of, but from wrong applying our no- 
tions. Digby. 

Though I may not be able to izform men more 
than they know, yet I may give them the occa- 
fion to confder. Temple. 

The ancients examined in what confifts the 
beauty of good pottures, as thcir works fuifi- 
ciently inform us. Dryden 

He muy be ignorant of thefe truths, who will 
never take the pains to employ his faculties to 
inform himfclf of them. Locke. 

To underftand the commonwealth, and: reli- 
gion, is enough: few jinjorm tiemfelves s» thefe 
to the bottom. Locke. 

A more proper opportunity tends to make the 
narration more informing or beautiful. Broome. 

I think it neceflary, for the intereft of virtue 
and religion, that the whole kingdom fhould he 
informed in (omc parts of your character. Swift. 


3. To offer an accufation to a magiftrate. 

Tertullus faformed the governor againit Paul. 

APS. 

To Ixro'rm. v. ne To give intelligence. 
It is the bloody bufinefs which informs 

Thits to mine cyes. Skhik/peare’s Macheth. 


Inro/RMAL. adj. [from inform.) Ire- 
gular; not competent. A word not 
used. 

Thefe poor informal women are no more 
But intruments of fome more mightier member, 


That fets them on. Shakfp. Meaj. for Mca/. 
INFO'RMANT. n. f. [ French. ] 
1. One who gives information or 
{lruction. 

He believes the fentence is true, 2s it is madc 
up of terms which bis informant underflancs, 
though the ideas be unknown to him whicn his 
informant has under thefe words. Wat's 


2. One who exhibits an accufation. 
INFORMATION. n. J; (informatio, Latin ; 


from infcrm. ] 
1. Intelligence given ; inftruction. 
But icalon with the fellow, 
Left vou fhould chance to whip your information, 
And heat the mefienger who bids beware 
Of what ts to be dreaded. Shak{peare 

The adtive safermations of the intelle&t filling 
the palive reception of the will, like form clofing 
with matter, grew actuate into a toird and dittinét 
perfection of practice. | South's Sermons, 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that 
the things they were contunualiy to give and ic- 
ceive information about, might be the cafier and 
quicker underitood. Locke. 

He thould regard the propricty of his words. 
and get forme information in the fubject he intends 
to handle. Siwife 

Thete men have had longer opportunities ot 
information, and are equally concerned with our- 
felves. Kogers. 

2. Charge or accufation eRhibited. 

3. The act of informing or acculing. 

InFo/’RMER. n. f. [from inform. ] 

r. One who gives initruction or intelli- 
gence. 

This writer is ether biafcd by an inclination 
to believe tne worft, or a want of Judgment to 
chule his informers. Svift. 

2. One who difcovers offenders to the 
magiltrate. 

Tnere were {pies and informers (et to woik to 
waich the comp:ny. L’ Ejirange. 

Let no court fycopkant pervert my fenfe, 

Nor fly zej¢-mer watch tuele words to draw 
Within the reach of treafon. Pope. 

I-formers aie a deteftible race of people, al- 

though fome d:nes necely. Swift. 


INro’RMiDABLE. edj. [ia and fornuda- 
bits, Latin.] Not to be feared; not 
to be dicaded. 


in- 
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Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 

Hervick built, though of tenettrial mold ; 
Foe not informidab/e, cxempt from wound. 
Milton, 
Inro’/rMity. n.f. [from informis, Latin.] 
ShapeleMnefs. 

From ttis narrow time of geftation may enfue 
afmalineisin the exclufion ; but this inferreth no 
informity. ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

INFormous. adj. [informe, French; in- 
formis, Latin.] Shapelefs; of no ra- 
gular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informons 
and unfhapen, which the fathioneth arter by 
heking them over, is an opinion delivered by ane 
cicnt writers. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

INro’RTUNATE. ad). [infortuné, French ; 
inforiunatus, Latin.) Unhappy. See 
UNFORTUNATE, which is commonly 
ufed. 

Perkin, deftitute of all hopes, having found 
ali either falfe, faint, or sufortunate, did gladly 
accept of the condition. Bacon's Henry vis. 

To Inrra‘ct. v. a. [infradas, Latin.] 
To break. 

Falling faft, from gradual flope to flope, 
With wild sufraced courfe and leffen’d roar, 

It gains a fater bed. Taomfon's Summer. 

InFra cTION. n. f. [infrađion, French; 
infradio, Latin.) Theact of breaking 3 
breach ; violation of treaty. 

By the fame gods, the jultice uf whofe wrath 
Punila'd the /fracivcn or my former faith. 

Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an /nfradtion in the 
abule of their hotlages, feil upon the fheep with- 
out their dogs. L' Efirange, 

INFRA'NGIBLE. adj, [in and frangible. ] 
Not to be broken, 

The primitive atoms are fuppofed infrangibl-, 
extremely compacted and hard, whichcompad¢tea- 
nels and hardnefs is a demoutizstion that nothing 
could be produced by them, Ance they could 
never cohere. Cheyne. 


INFRE QUENCY. m/f [infrequentia, Latin. } 
Uncommonneds ; rarity. 
Tire abfence of the gods, and the cnfrequency 
of objets, made her yield. Broorne, 
INFREQUENT. adj. [infrequens, Latin. ] 
Rare; uncommon, 
To INERI'GSIDATE. v. a. |in and frizidus, 
Latin.] Tochill; to make celd. 

Tre drops reached Irate further than the fur- 
face of the liquor, whofe culdnefs did not sn- 
Jrigidare thole upper parts ot the glals. Boyse. 

Jo INFRINGE. v.a. [inp ingo, Lat.] 
1. To violate ; to break laws or contraćts. 

Thofe many had nut dar’d to do that evil, 

If the Ar man that cid th’ edict snfringe, 
Had anfwer’d for his deed. Ser Shakjpeare. 

Having exfring’ed the law, I wave my right 

As king, and thus fubmit mytelf to fight. 
Waller, 
2. To deftroy ; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plan and popular inflruc- 
tions, do not infringe the etcacy, although but 
read. Heoksr. 

Bright as the deathlefs gods and happy, fhe 
Fiom all that may infringe delight is tree. 

Waller, 
INFRINGEMENT. n. J; {from infriäge.] 
Breach ; violation, 
The punifhing of this infringement is proper to 
that jurifaiction againft which the contempt is. 
Clarendcn, 
Inrriincer.  /. (from infringe.) A 
breaker; a violator. 

A clergyman's habit ought to be without any 
lacc, under % fevere penalty to be infli@ted an 
the safrémygers of the provincial conflitution. 


Alylife’s l'urergon, 
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INFU'NDIBUILIFORM, af. [infundibulum 
and farma, Latin.) Of the thape of a 
funnel or tundin. 

INFURIATE. ailj. (in and furia, Latin.) 
Enraged ; raging. 
At th” other bure, with touch of fire 

Dilated and infuriate. Milton. 
Fir’) by the torch of noon ta tenfold rage, 

Ti injuriate Lill roth thoots the pillar’d Name. 

Lhomjcn. 


Ixrusca’tion. x. f. [infufeatus, Latin. 
The act of darkening or blackening. 


To INFU'SE. w a. [infufer, French ; 
infufus, Latin. J 


1. To pourin; to inftil. 
Thou almoil mak’ me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with pP ytaagoras, 
That fouls of animals 7 nf afe thenitelves 
Into the trunks of men. Statfpeare. 
My early outt:cfs, now my ancient muit, 
That trong Civecan lnjuor ceafe t’ infuse, 
Wherewith thou cidit intuaicate my youth. 
Denhan. 
Why thould ne defire ro have qualities sn- 
fufed into his fon, which hinleit never putferted ? 
Swift. 
To pour into the mind ; to infpire. 
For when God's hand had written in the hearts 
Of our trit parents all the rules of good, 
So that their Ikili sofas’ Curpats’d all arts 
That ever werc befure, or fince the Huod. Dauees. 
Sublime idcas, and apt wurds iufufe ; 
The mule inttruét my voice, and thou infpire 


the mule. Refcom. 
ble infus'd 
Bad irãīuence into th’ unwary breat. Milton. 


Tafufe into their young breafts fuch a noble 


arduur as will make them renowned. ilten, 
Meat muft be with mozey houghr; 

She therefore, upon fecond thought, 

Infus'd, yet as it were by ftealth, 

Some fmall regard for fate and wealth. Swift. 


3. To fteep in any liquor with a gentle 
heat ; to macerate fo as to ein: the 
virtues of any thing without boiling. 

Take vio! tets, and in ufe a good pugil of them 
în a quart of vinegar. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

. To make an infufion with any ingre- 
dièrt; to fupply, to tinture, to T 
turate with any thing infuled. Not 
ufed. 

Diink, éafufed with ficth, will nourith fafter 
and cahier than meat and drink together. Bacon. 

5. To infpire with. Not ufed. 

Thou didh fmile, 
Difufed with a fortitude from heav’n, Shak/peare. 

Infufe his bieat with magnanmity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
Shak/peare, 

InFu’s1BLE. adj. [from infu/e.] 

t. Poffible to be infufed. 

From whom the doctrines being infufible into 
all, is will be more neceflary to forcwarn all of 
tne danger of them. Hammond, 

2. Incapable of diffolution; not fufible ; 
not to be melted. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a 
fufion of the {ale and carth, wherein the fuhble 
falt draws the cartn and infufible part into onc 
continuum. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

InFo’sion. n.f. [infufion, French; in- 


Jefa, Latia.) 

The act of pouring in; inftillation. 

Our language has reccivecdl innumerable cle- 
gancies and improvements from that infufion of 
Hebraifms, which are derived to it out of the 
poetical paflages in holy writ. eaid 

2. The act of pouring into the mind ; in- 

{piration. 

We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as 
When thofe things which he did and fufcred for 
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us are imputed to us for righteoufinels ; prrtly 
Ly hahitual dud real safufion, as when grace ts 
inwardly bellowed on carte, and aiterwards 
moie tu.ly both our fouls and Lodics in ghory. 
Hecker. 
3. Suggeflion; whifper. 

They found it would be matter of great dchate, 
and fpend much time, during which they did nor 
delire their company, nor to be troubled with 
their infufions. Clarendon. 

Here his foliy and his wifdom are of his own 
growth, not the echo or in ufion of other men. 

Svift. 
4. The a&t of keeping any thing in moif- 
tire without boiling. 

Repeat the iafufion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

ç. The liquor made by infulion, 

To have the :afujion trong, in thofe bodies 
which have finer fpirits, repeat the infufion of 
the body oftener. Bačın. 


Ineu'sive. adj. [from infufe.] Uaving 
the power of infulion, or being infufed. 
A word not authorized. 

Still let my fong a nobler note aTume, 


Aad fing th’ infufive force of {pring 02 man. 
Lhomyjan. 
INGATE. n.f. [in and gate.] Entrance; 
paflage in. An old word. 
One noble perfon ttoppeth the /vgare of all that 
evil which is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe 
which are at his back. Spenfer. 


InGannation. n. f. (ingannare, Ital.) 
Cheat; frand; deception; juggle; de- 
RTA impollure ; trick; fight. Nei- 
ther ufed nor neceffary, 

Whoever fhall refign their reafons, either friom 
the root of deceit in themfelves, or inability to 
refit fuch trivial ¢rgannations from others, are 
within the line of vulgarity. Brown, 

InGa‘THERING. n. f. (in and gathering. ] 


The act of getting in the harveft. 
Thou fhalt keep the feaft of ingathering, when 
thou haft gathered in thy labours out of the field. 
Exadus. 


INGE, in the names of places, fignifies a 
meadow, from the Saxon ing, of the 
fame import. Gibfon’s Camden. 

To INGE’MINATE. V. @. [ingemino, Lat.] 
To double ; to repeat. 


He would often ingeminate the word peace, 
peace. Clarendon. 


INGEMINA'TION. n. f. [in and geminatio, 
Latin.] Repetition ; reduplication, 
INGe’NERABLE. adj. [in and gencrate. ] 
Not to be produced or brought into 

being. 


Divers naturalifts chcem the air, as well as 
other clements, tu be ‘agenerab/e and incoriupti- 


bie. Beyle. 
ĪNGE'NERATE. A 
INGRNERATED. ( 20 Lingencraius, at. | 


Inborn ; innate ; inbred. 

Thofe virtues were rather feigned and affe&ed 
things ta ferve his ambition, than true qualities 
ingenerace in his judgment or nature. Bacon, 

In divers children their ingewerate and femi- 
nal powers lie deep, and are uf flow difcloture. 

Hatton. 

Thofe noble habits are izgexerated in the foul, 

as religion, gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. 
ELale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 
b Yet hall we demonitrate the fame, from per- 
fons prefumed as far from us in condition as 
time; that is, our frit and sgenerated Korc- 
fathers. Brown, 


INGENIOUS, ads. [ingenieux, French ; 


ingeniofus, fee hy 7 
Witty; juventive 5 poflefled of genius. 
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’Tis a per'lous hor, 
Bolt, quick, ingencu:, forward, capable. 
Stud/peare. 
Our inoznigut frend Cowley not orle has cm- 
ployed much cloguence to perfuade that truth in 
bis pretace, but liad in one uf Its poems given a 
nubie example of it. Bint 
The more ingeni yas NETE, the snore t! y 
are apt to trouble thenfelves. Tenvle. 


2. Mental; intellectual. Net in ufe. 
The king is mad: how tittis my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge carte ws! better I were ditat. 
_Shakfpears. 
Incr’niousty. adv. [from ingenious. f 
Wittily ; fubtilcly. 
I wi!l not pretend to judge by common fezrz, 
of the fcucmes of men tvo ingeaioufly poitick. 
Teora? 
INGE'NIOUSNESS. n. f. [from ingenious. J 
Wittivefs ; fubtilty ; ftrengeh yee ius: 
Tic grester appearance of iagenioufaeji Miede 
is in the praétice 1 am difapproving, the more 


dangerous it 1S baie. 

Ince'nite. ads. Cingenitus, Lat.] Ti- 
nate ; inborn ; > native ; ingenerate. 

Arittoile < Mine the mi: ER to le at Erit a mere 


rafı tabulaz and that notions are nut inzenite, 
and imprinted hy the finger of nature, but by 
the latter and more linguid imprefious of fenfe, 
being only the reports of obfervation, and the 
refult of fo many sepeatcd experiments. Sure. 

We give them this izgezite, moving force, 

That makes them always downward take their 
courle. Blackmore, 
Incenu'try. n. f. [ingenuité, Fr. from 
ingenuous. ] 
Opennefs; fairnefs ; candour ; freedom 
from difliniulatien. 

Such uf high quality, or rather of particular 
note, as fhal: fall under my pen, I fnail not let 
pafs without their due character, being part of 
my profeffed ingenuity. Motion, 

My conftancy Ito the planets give; 

My truth, to them who at the court do live ; 
Mine fngenurty and opennefs 
To jefurts ; to buffocns my penfivenefs. Derne. 

I know not whether it be more fhame or won- 
der, that men can fo put off ingenuity, and the 
n2tive creatnefs of their kind, as to defcend to fu 
bafe, fo ignoble a vice. Giv. of Tongue, 

Ir a child, when quefiioned for any thing, 
Greely confefs, you mu commend his ingi- 
nuitz, and pardon the fault, be it what it will. 


Lecte. 
2. [from ingenions.] Wit; invention ; 
genius; fubulty ; acutenels. 
Thefe are buc the trigiditics of wit, and be- 
come not the genius of manly ingeruities. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ancient atomsical by pothess might have 
flept tor ever, Lad not the sgenuity of the prc- 
ftcut age recalled it irom its urn and Silence. 
Glanville. 
Such (ots have neither p2:ts nor wity ingenuity 
of difcourfe, nor fnencis of converfation, toen- 
tertain.or delight any one. pe. 
A pregnant inftance how far virtue fu pat 
ingenvity, and how much «in hoñeit fimplicity is 
pria to fine paits and fubtiie GEER inn Se 


Wootward, 

INGE/NUOUS., eil. [ingerras, a 
I. Open; fair; candid; generous; noble; 
Many {peeches there are wh Jobs, w w 
his wifdom and other virtucs may appear; but 
the glory of an jagenuous mind he hath purc™aitd 
by thefe words only, Beho!d I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth; I have fpoken once, yer 
will I not therefore maintain argument; yea 
twice, howbeit for that caule further I ww! nee 
proceed, Heotsr, 
Infufe into their young breafis fuch an iz- 
genusus and nèbie ardour, as would not fail to 
wake many of them renowsed, Vdiscon. 


Or? 


ING 


If an ingenvous Acteftation of falfehood he but 
carefully and early inflilled, that is the true and 
genuine nicthod to obviate difhoneity. Lake. 

2. Krecborn; not of fervile extraQion. 

Subjection, as it preferves property, peacc, 
and fatety, fo it wall never diminijh rights nor 
ingcnusus liberties. A. Charles. 

Ince’nuousLy. adv. [from ingenuous. | 

Openly ; fairly ; candidly ; generoudy. 
Ingenus: fly I fpeak, 

No blame belongs to thee. Shak fp. Timon 

[t was a notable oblervation of a wite father, 
and no lels ing:nucufly confeiied, tnat thole which 
held and pertusded preffure ot con{cicnces were 
commonly interefted Bacon. 

I will sngenuoi:fly confefs, that the helps were 
taken trom divincs of the church of England. 

Dryden. 
INGE'NUOUSNESS. n.f. [from ingenuous, ] 
Opennefs; fairnels; candour. 
J'nceny. n.f. [ingenium, Lat.] Genius; 
wite Notin ule. 

Whatever of the production of his igeny 
comes into foreign parts, is highly valued. 

Boyle. 
Jo INGE'ST. v. a. [ingeflus, Latin. ] 
To throw into the ftomach. 

Nor will we affirm that iron, ingeffed, re- 

ceiveth in the belly of the ofteridge no alteration 
Brown’s Vulgar Erreur: 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend, 

Through which sagefed meats with eafe defcend. 

Blackmore 

Ince’stion. n. /. [from ingef.] The a@ 
of throwing into the ftomach. 

Ic has got room enough to grow into its full 
dimenfion, which is performed by the daily iz- 
gefiron of milk and other food, that’s in a fhort 
tine after digefted into blood. Harvey. 

INGLO'RIOUS. adj. (inglorius, Lat.] 
Void of honour; mean; without glory. 

Lit fear return them back to Egypt, chuling 
Inglorious lite with fervitude. M:lton, 

It was never held sngor‘ous or derogatory for 
aking to be guided by his great council, nor 
dilhonourable tor fubjects to yield and bow to 
their king. Howe!. 

Yet though our army brought not conquet 

home, 
I did not from the fight inglorious come. Dryd. 
INGLO'RIOUSLY. adv. [from inglorious. | 
With ignominy ; with want of glory. 

This vafe the ciuef o’ercome, 

Replenith’d not :agloriavfly at home. Pope. 

nicio T. fn. f. [lingot, French; or from 
ingegoten, melted, Dutch.] A mafs of 
metal. 

Some others were new driven, and difent 
Into great ingots, and to wedges fyuare. Spenfer. 

If thou art rich, thou’rt poor ; 
For ike an afs, whofe back 's with zngats bound, 
Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 
Ane death unloadeth thee. Shakfpeare. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 

Jugots of gold and filver hceap’d on high. Dryden, 

Every une of his pieces is an sngot of gold, 
intriniically and folidly valuable. Prio. 


Jo INGRa’FF. v.a. [in and graf] 
x. To propagate trees by infition. 
Nor are the ways alike in al} 
How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May’s Virgil. 
2. To plant the fprig of one tree in the 
ftock of another: as, be ingrafted an 
apple upon a crab. 
3. To plant or introduce any thing not 
native. 
All his werks on me, 
Gond or not gout, iugruft, my merits thofe 
Shall perteét, and for thofe alone. Milton. 
As next of kin, Achilles’ arins [claim ; 


This tellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our Rock. Dryden. 


ING 
4. To fiz deep; to fettle. 


For a fpur of diligence, we have a natural 
thirit after knowledge ingrafted in us. Hooker. 
’Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity.  Shut/peare. 
Inzrafted love he bears to Cefar. Shakfp. 
INGRA'FTMENT. n. f. [from ingraft.] 
1, The aét of ingrafting. 
2. The fprig ingrafted. 
InGRa’TE. ) adj. [ingratus, Latin; 
INGRA'TEFUL. § ingrat, French.) Zn- 
grate is proper, but ingrateful lels pro- 
per than ungrateful. 
t. Ungrateful; unthankful. 


That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulncts thall poifon, rather 
Than pity note how much. Shakfp. Corislanus. 
And you degen’rate, you ingrate revolts. Shak. 
So will fall 
He and his faithlefs progeny : whofe fault ? 
Whote but his own? Jngrate; he had of me 
All he could have: I made him jutt and right, 
Sufficient tu have tood, though fiee to fall. Milt. 
Perfdious and ingrate / 
His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his Rate., Pope. 
2. Unplealing to the fenfe. 

The caufcs of that which is unpleafing or ix- 
grate to the hearing, may receive light by that 
which is pleafing and grateful to the fight. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

He gives no ingrateful food. Milton. 

To InGratiaTeE. v. a. [mand gratia, 


Latin.] To put in favour; to recom-. 


mend to kindnefs. It has vith before 


the perfon whofe favour is fought. 

Thofe have been far from recciving the re- 

wards of fuch svgratiatings with the people. 
King Charles, 

Their managers make them fee armics in the 
air, and give them their word, the more to in- 
grutiate themfelves with them, that they fignify 
nothing Iefs than future flaugnter and defolation. 

Addlifon. 

Politicians, who would rather ingratiate them- 
felves with their fovereign than promote his rea] 
fervicey accommodate his counfels to his incli- 
nations. Specfator. 

InGrRa’TITUDE. n.f. (ingratitude, French; 
in and gratitude.) Retribution of evil 
for goud; unthankfulnefs. 

Ingratitmde ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hidcous, when tnou thew’ ft thee in a child, 
Than tne fca moniter. Shakfpeare's King Lear. 

Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, 
and vengeance attends thofe that repay evil for 
good. L’ Epirange. 

Nor was it with ingratitude veturn'd, 

In equal fires the blifsful couple burn’d; 
One soy poffefs’d ‘em both, and in one gricf 
they mourn’d, Dryden. 

InGRE’DienT. n. f. (ingredient, French; 
ingrediens, Latin. ] 

1. Component part of a body, conlifling 
of different materials. It is commonly 
ufed of the fimples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients, 
whereof the hardeft to come by is the mols upon 
the fkull of a dead man unburied. Bacon, 

So deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients picre’d, 
Ev’n to the inmoft feat of mental fight, 

That Adam, now enforc'd to fhut his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his Spirits became entranc’d. 
Milten. 

By this way of analyfis we may procced from 
compounds to éugreaicrts, and from motions to 
the forces producing them; and in general, from 
ctfects to their cautes, and from particular caufes 
to more gencral cnes, till the argument end in 
the more gencral. Newton. 

I have often wondered, that learning is not 
thought a proper fegredient in the cducation of a 
Wolnsa of quality or fostuac. 


eJddijen. 


INH 


Parts, knowledge, and experience, are ex= 
cellent ingredients in a public character. Kegers. 
Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and folids. adrbuthnot on Alin:ents. 
2. It is ufed by Temple with into, properly, 
but not according to cuftom. 

Spleen is a bad ingredient into any other dif- 
temper. Tempie. 

INGRESS. 2. /. [ingrefus, Latin.] En- 
trance; power of entrance; intro- 
miffion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient 
body ; either by sagrefs of the fubftance of the 
ambient body into the tbody putrefied; or elfe 
by excitation of the body putrefied by the body 
ambient. Bacon's Natura! Hiflery. 

Thole air-bladders, by a fudden fubfidence, 
meet again by the sngre/s and egrefs of the air. 

Arbuthnot su Aliments. 

ĪNGRE'SSION. ^. f. [ingrefion, French ; 

ingreffo, Latin.] The act of entering; 
entrance. 

The fire would {train the pores of the glafs too 
fuddenly, and break it all in pieces to get jn- 
greffien. Dighy on Bodies. 

I'NGUINAL. adj. (inguinal, French; inguen, 
Latin.] Belonging to the groin. 

The plague feems to be a particular difcafe, 
charaéterited with eruptions in buboes, by the 
inflammation and fuppuration of the axillary, 
inguinal, and other glands. Arbuthnot. 

To Incu tr. v.a. [in and gulf. ] 
t. To {wallow up in a vaft profundity. 


A river large 


Pafs’d underneath sngi/ph'ed. Milter. 
Cait out trom God, he falls 
Into utter darknefs deep ingulph d. Lehto. 


The river Rows redundant; 
Then rowling back, in his capacious lap 
Ingulfs their whole militia, quick immerit. PAR 
2. To caft into a gulf. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they pre- 
vail or not, we ingulf ourfelves into affured dan- 
ger. Hayward, 

To INGU'RGITATE. v.a. [ingursito, La- 
tun.] To {wallow down. vN 

ĪNGURGITA'TION. n. [from ingurgi- 
tate.) The ac&t of fwallowing. 

InGustTaBLe. adj. [in and gujlo, Lat. } 
Not perceptible by the tafte. 

As for their tafte, if the cametion’s nutri~ 
ment he air, neither can the tongue be an in- 
ftrument thereof; for the body of the elciment 
is inguflable, void of all {apidity, and without 

any action of the tongue, is, by the rough artery, 
or wizzen, conducted into the lungs. Brown.. 


INHA’BILE. adj. 
babilis, Latin.) 
unfit ; unqualified. 

To INHABIT. v.a. [hadito, Latin.] Ta 
dwell in; to hold.as a dweller. 

Not all are partakers of that grace whereby 
Chrift inkabiteth whom he faveth. Heoker. 
They thall build houfes and inkabit them. 
Tfaiak, 

Baruch, 


To dwell; to live, 


[inbabile, French; in- 
Unfkilful; unready ; 


She fhall be sxtabized of devils. 
To Inwa’BIT. v.n. 


Learn what creatures there srAuhit, Milton. 
They fay, wild beatts inhabit here; 
But gricf and wrong fecure my fear. Waller, 


'ĪNHA'BITABLE. adj. [from inhadit. ] 


1. Capable of affording habitation. 
The fixed fiars are all of them funs, with 
fy ftems of inabituale plancts moving about them. 
Lecke. 
2. [inhabitable, French.) Incapable of 
inhabitants; not habitable; uwninhabite. 

able. Not in ufe. 
The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground iasnditelie, 
i 


Shal/pearss 


INH 


INHA'BITANCE. n.f. [from inhabit.) Re- 
fidence of dwellers. 

So the ruins yet reciting in the wild moors, 

te fify a former fnhabitunce. Carew. 

Jnus'BrraANT. n. A [from inhabi] 

Dweiler; one that lives or relides in a 

place. 

In this place they report that they faw inha- 

bicants, which were very fair and fat people. 

Abbot. 

If the fervour of the fun were the fole caufe 

of blacknels in any land of negroes, it were alfo 

reafanable that inhabitants of the fame Jatitudc, 

fubjected untu the fame vicinity of the fun, 


Should alto partake of the fame huc. Brou. 
For his fuppofed love a third 

Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 

And itands amaz’d to find his dear 

A wild inhabitant of th’ air. Waller. 


What happier natures fhrink at with aff.ight, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 
INHABITA' TION. n. f. [from inhabit. ] 
1. Abode ; place of dwelling. 
Univerfal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation peith’d, Milton 
2. ‘The act of inhabiting or planting 
with dwellings; {tate of being inhabited. 
By knowing this place we thall the better 
judge of the beginning uf nations, and of the 
world’s inhabstation. Raleigh 
3. Quantity of inhabitants. 
We thall rather admire how the earth con- 
tained its snhabrtation than doubt it. Brown 
Inna'biter. n./. [from inhabit.] One 
that inhabits; a dweller. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders, 
or midland tahubiters, of this iflund. Brown. 
Woe to the inkabiters of the carti. Revelation. 
They ought to underfland, that there is not 
only fome inhubiter in this divine houfe, but aifo 
fome ruler. Derkam. 
Jo Inna ce. v. a. [inhalo, Latin.] To 
draw in with air; to infpire : oppofed 
to exhale or expire. 
Martin was walking forth to inhale the freh 
breeze of the evening. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
But from the breezy deep the bleft inh.zle 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. Pope. 
There fits the fhepherd on the graffy turf, 
Iuhaling healthful the detcending tun. Thomjen. 


INHARMONIOUS. aay, [in and barma- 


rious.) Unmutical; not {weet of found. 

Catullus, though his lines be rough, and nis 
numbers ‘uhkarmonious, E could recommend for 
the foltnets and delicacy, but muit decline fo: 
tnc lootenefs, of his thoughts. Felton. 

The identity of found may appear a little 
iınkarmanious, and fhock the ear. Bruome. 


To Inne’re. v, n. [inhereo, Latin.] To 
exift in fomething elfe. 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme and (cattering bright, can love inhere. 
Donne. 
They do but jnacre in their fubje& which 


fupports them; their being is a dependance on a 
fubject. Digby on Bodies. 


Inne RENT. adj. [inherent, French; in- 
herens, Latin. } 
1, Exifting in fomething elfe, fo as to be 


infeparable from it. 
I will not do’t, 
Left L furcenfe to honour mine own truth; 
And, my body’s action, teach my mind 
A molt inherent bafenets. Shakfpeare. 
2. Naturally conjoined ; innate; inborn. 
1 mean not the authority which is annexed to 
your ofħce : I tpeak of that only which is invorn 
and ivherent to your perfon. Dryden's Juvenal 
The power of drawing iron 1s one of tie ideas 
of a load{tone; and a power to be fo drawn ts a 
part of the complcx one of iron; Which powers 
pals for saherent qualities. 


Locke. 


INH 


Animal oil is various according to principles 
inherent in it. Arbuthnot on stlimenes. 
They will be fure tu decide in favour of them- 
{elves, and talk much of their inherent right. 
Swift. 

The ideas of fuch modes can no more he fuh- 
fittent, than the idea of rednefs was juft now 
found to be suherent in the blood, or thut of 
whitene(s in the brain. Bentley. 
Tae obligations we are under of diftinguifhing 
euriclves as much by an fahkerent and habitual, 
as we are already diltinguithed by an external 
and relative holinefs. Bentley. 


To Inne’nit. v. a. [eaheriter, French. ] 
t. To receive or poflefs by inheritance. 
Ticeafon is not ixherited, my lord. Shak{p, 
Why, all delights arc vain; bet that moit 
vain, 
Which with pain purchas’d doth suherit pain. 
Shakfpeare 
Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he 
did naturally inherit of his father he hath, like 
lean, fterile land, manured with excellent good 
Rore of fertile therris. Shukfpeare 
Blc fed are the meck, for they fhall inkeri? the 
carth. Matthea. 
The fon can receive from his father good 
things, without empire, that was vetted in him 
fur the good of others; and therefore the fon 
cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which is 
founded whally on his own private good, Locke. 
We mult know how the firit ruler, from 
whom any one claims, came by his authority, 
before we can Know who has a right to fucceed 
him in it, and fateri¢ it from him. Locke. 
Unwilling to fell an eftate he had fome prof- 
pect of inheriting, he formed delays. dea:difon 


2. To poffefs ; to obtain poffeflion of: in 
Shakfieare. Not ufed. 
He, that had wit, would think that I had 
none, 
To buy fo much gold under a trec, 
And never aiter to inserit ite Titus Andronicus. 


INHE/RITABLE. adj} [from inherit. ] 
Tranfmiffible by inheritance; obtain- 
able by fucceflion. 

A kind of inferitable efate accrued unto them. 

Carew. 

By the anctent laws of the realm, they were 
not /r#eritable to him by defcenr. Hayward. 

Was the power the fame, and from the fame 
original in Mofes as it was in David? And 
was it /aceritable in one and not in the other? 

Locke. 

INHE'RITANCE. n. /. [from inferit,] 

1. Patrimony ; hereditary poffeffion. 

When the fon dies, let the inheritance 
Defcend unto the daughrer. Shakfp. Henry v. 

ts there yet any portion or inheritance for us 
in our father’s houfe ? Gene/rs. 

Claim our jut inheritance of old. Milton, 

O dear, unhappy babe! muĝ I bequcath thee 
Only a fad interitance of woe? 

Gods! cruel gods! can’t all my pains atone, 
Unicfs they rezch my infant’s guiltlefs head. 
Smith, 

2. The reception of poffeffion by here- 
diary right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have 
mercly for themfclves, their children have a 
title to part of it, which comes to be wholly 
theirs, when death has put an end to their pa- 
rents ufc of it; and this we call éxheritance. 

Locke. 

3.) In Shak/peare, pofleffion. 

You will rather how our general lowts 
How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon 

them, 
Fur the interitance of their loves, and fafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Coriolanus, 


ÍNHE'RITOR. n.f. [from inherit.) An 
heir ; one who receives’ any thing by 
fucceffon. 


INH 


You, like a Ictcher, out of whorifh loins, 

Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shak. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hard!y 
lie in this box; and muft the inheritor himfelf 
have nu more? Skatfpeare, 

Marriage without confer: of parents they do 
not make void, but they mulét it in the /eder/- 
tors; for rhe children ot fuch marriages ase not 
admitted to intferit above a third part of tacir 
parents inheritance. Bacon's New sitiantis. 

[NHE'RITRESS. n. f- [from inheritor. 
An heirefs; a woman that inherits. 

He hath given artıhcially fome hopes to Mary 

Annc, inheritrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. 

Bacon's Henry vit. 

[NHE'RITRIY. n.f. [from inheritor.} An 

heirefs. This is now more commonly 

ufed, though imbheritre/s be a word more 

analogically Englith. 

No feme 

Should be inheritrix in Salike land. Shakfp. 
To INHE'RSE. v. a. [in and herfe.} To 

enclofe in a funeral monument. 

See, where he lies, ‘nherfed in the arms 
Of the mott bloody nurfer of bis harms. Shatf, 

[NHE's10N. a. f. finhefio, Latin.) lIn- 
herence ; the flate of exifting in fome- 
thing elfe. 

To tnui'ait. v.a. [inhibco, Latin; in- 
hiker, French. ] 

t. To reftrain; to hinder; to reprefs 5 
to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to 
ceafe the hiccough; and vinegar put to the 
nofirils, or gargar fed, doth it allo, for that it is 
aftringens, and suh:biteth the motion of the fpirit. 

Bacon, 

The ftars and planets being whirled about 
with great velacity, would fudden'y, did notl:ing 
inhibit ity be thattcred in pieces. Kay. 

Tocir motions alfo are cacited and inhib-ted, 
are moderated aud managed, by the obicéts 
without trem. Benilé;e 

2. To prohibit; to forbid. 

All men were ¿nkibited by proclamation, at 

the Gifloluiion, fo much as to mention a parlia- 


ment. Clarendon, 
Burial maz not be inhibited or denied to any 
one. cbylife. 


Inarertion. n. f. [inkibition, French; 
inbibitio, Latin. ] 
1. Prohibition; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impofed an cn- 
vious ¿xh:hition on it, becaufe himfclf has not: 
ftock enouga to maintain the trade. 

Gavernment of the Tongue. 
2. In law. . 

Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge 
from faither proceecing in the caufe depending 
before him. Inà:bition is moit commonly a 
writ Muing out ofa higher court chriftian to a 
lowcr and inferior, upon an appeal; and prohi- 
bition out of the king’s court to a cour: chriftian, 
ox to an inferior temporal court. Corect, 


To INuo'LD. v. a. [in and Zold.) ‘To 
have inherent; to contain in itfelf. 

It is difputed, wherher this light frit created 
be the tame which the fun rvheldeth and calteth 
forth, or whether it had continuance any longer 
than till the fun’s creation. Ralcio k, 

Inno’spivaBee. adj. [in and hofpitatle. } 
Affording no kindneds or entertainment 
to iirargers. 


All places eife 
Inhojp:table apvear, and defolate; 
Nor knowing us, nor known. wMilsen. 
Siuce tofs'd from thores to fhores, from lands 
to lands, 
Inkefpitable racks, and harren fands, Dryden. 


Inuo/sritaBry. adv. [from inso/pisable. } 
Unkindly to irangers. 


rN i 


Of gucfts he makes them faves 
Lahofpitchly ; and kills their infant males. M:r. 
~ ; . 
INHOSPITABLENESS, 2m. f. [in and bof- 
INHOSPITA'LITY: § pitality ; inbof- 
pitalité, Freech.] Want of holpitality ; 
want of courtefy to ttrangers. 
INHU’MAN. adj. finhumain, French; 
a > 
inhumanus, Latin.] Barbarous ; favage; 
cruel; uncompafionate. 

A jut war may be profecuted after a very 
unjuft manner; by perSdious breaches of our 
word, by inñuman cruelties, and by aifafiinations. 

cAtterbury, 

The more thefe praile were enlarged, the more 
iriwman was the punithment, and the fufferer 
more mnocent. Swift. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To von the thoughts of no /2tuman heart. Pepe. 


Inuuma nity. n. f. [inhumanite, French; 
from inhuman.) Cruelty; favagenefs ; 
barbarity. 

Love which lover hurts is sadumanity. Sidney. 
The rudcnefs of thofe who mut make up 
their want of jultice with inġumanity and impu- 
aicnee, King Charles. 
Each focial feeling fell, 
And joylets inhumanity pervades, 
And petrifes tne heart. Tha-rfon's Spring. 

InnumaNuy. adv. [from inhuman.] Sa- 

vagely ; cruelly ; barbaroufly. 
O what are thele 


Death’s miniflers, not men: who thus deal 
death 
Tekumanty to men; and multiply 


Ten thouland fold the fin of him who flew 
His brother ! 


I, who have eftsblithed the whole fyftem of 
all true politencfs and refinement in converfation, 
think myfelf molt inciumnan!, treated by my caun- 
trymen. Swift. 

To NHUMATE.)] v. a. [inbumer, Yr. 
To lxuuMe. $ bumo, Latin.}] To 
bury ; to inter, 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flain, 
Inkeme toe netives in their native plain. Pope. 

To INJECT. v. a. [injeãus, Latin. ] 
1. To throw ims) to dant in, 


Angels izje? thoughts into our minds, and 
know our cogitations. Glanville. 
2. To throw up; to caft up. 
Through bold in open field, they yet furround 
The town with walls, and mound sayec# on 
mouund. Pope. 


Injection. n. f. [injedlion, French ; in- 
je£io, Latin. | 
1. The aft of calling in. 

This falt powdered was, by the repeated jn- 
pectin of well-kindled charcoal, made to flafh 
like melted nitre. Bzyte. 

2. Any medicine made te be injected by 
a fyringe, or any other intrument, into 
any part of the bedy. Quincy. 

3. The act of filing the veffcls with wax, 
or any other preper matter, to fhow 
their fhapes and ramifications, often 
done by anatomiits. Duincy. 

INVMICAL. adj. (inimicus, Latin.) Un- 
friendiy; pnkind; hurtful; haitile ; 
advei le. 

ĪNIMITARILITY. n. /. [from mimitadle. } 
Incapacity to be imitated. 


Truths mut nave an cternal cxiftence in fume 


vnderitanding ; o: rather they are tne fame witr. 
that undenflanding itvetf, confidered as varioufly 
reprefentative, accurding to the various modes oi 
juimitabNity ot participation. 
5. J . S bili L: ti k 
JNMITABLE. ay. [inimiiabtiis, Latin; 
inimitable, French. } Above imitation ; 
not to be copied. 
’ 


Miltone 


Norrii. 
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The portal fhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by ading pencil drawn. kon. 
What is mof excellent is moft ininiitable. 


Denham. 
And imitate the ‘annitable force. Dryden. 


Virgil copied the ancient fculptors, in that 
inimitable defciiption of military fury in the 
temple of Janus. Addi fon. 

Ini’mitasry. adv. [from inimitable. ] 
In a manner not to be imitated; to a 
degree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who 
thus éuotabs/y copies nature. Pope. 

Thus terribly adorn’d the figures fhine, 
Inimitably wrought with fkill divine. Pepe. 

Charms fuch as thine, iminitably great. Brosme. 


To INjo'iN. v. a. [enjomdre, French; 
iniungo, Latin. ] 

1. Tocommand; to enforce by authority. 
See Exjorn. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but 
they jnjoin it; they have in them a certain con- 
itraining force. Hooker. 

This garden tend, our pleafant tafk snyjoin’ d, 

Milton. 
Not ufed. 


The Ottomites 


2. To join. 


Steering with due courfe towards the iñe of 


Rhodes, 
Have there ¢zjoin’'d them with a Heet. 


Shak/p. 

Inquitous. adj. [intque, French; from 
iniquity.) Unjult; wicked. 

INIQUITY. n. f. (iniquitas, Latin; 
iniquité, French. ] 

te Injuftice 3; unrighteoufnefs. 

Therc is greater or Icfs probability of an happy 
ifue to a tedious war, according to the right- 
eou(nefs or iniquity of the caufe for which it was 
commenced. Smalridge. 


2. Wickednefs ; crime. 
Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe 
of all éziguity amongfi men. Hooker. 
Till God at laft, 
Wearicd with their infquities, withdraw 


His prefence from among them. Milton, 


Ini'rrav. adj. (initial, French 3 initialis, 
from initium, Latin. | 
1. Placed at the beginning. 
In the editions, which had no more than the 


instial letters of names, ne was made by keys 
to hurt the inoticnfive. Pope. 


2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the budy conduces to the 
prefervation of health, and cures many éxitial 
difeafes; but the toil of the mind detiroys health, 
and generates maladies. Harvey. 

The fchoo!s have ufed a middle term to cx- 
prefs this affection, and have called it the étia/ 
fear of God. Rogeis. 

To INITIATE. v. a. [initier, French ; 
initio, Latin.) To enter; to inftru& 
in the rudiments of an art; to place in 


a new ftate; to pot into a new fociety. 
Providence would oniy izitiate mankind into 
the ufeful knowledge of her tieafures, lcaving 
the reit to employ our inciultry. More. 
To jatiate nis pupil in any part of learning, 

an-ordinary fkill in the governour is enough. 
Locke on Education. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before 
he was one and twenty. SpeGator. 

No foorer was a convert initiated, but, by an 
cafy figure, he became a new man. Addi fon. 

To Initiate. v. n. To do the firtt 
part ; to perform the firft rite. 

The king kimfelf initiates to the pow'r, 
Scatters with quiv’ring hand the facred four, 
And the ttream fprinkles. Pope’s Ody fry. 

Initiate. adj. (initié, French 3 initiatus, 


Latin.) Unpractifed. 
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My firange and felf-atufe I 
Is the sxitiate fear; tiat wants hard ule: 
We're yet but young. Shatipeare’:s Macherh, 
Initiation. n. f. [iaitiatio, Lat. fron 
initiate.| The reception, admifiion, of 
entrance of a new comer into any art 
or itate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into 
chriftian life, is more tummiarily comprifed' in 
the form of baptifra, the ceremony of this ém 
ation inttituted by Chritt. Hammond., 

Silence is the Arit thing that is taught us at 
our initiation into facied myiteries. Dreco, 

Injucu’nbity. n. f. [in and sucundity. | 
Unpleafantnels. | 
Inyu'DICABLeE. adj. [in and judico, Lat.] 

Not cognizabl: by a jucge. 
Inyupr'ciar, acj. (in and judicial} Not 
according to form of law. Dia, 
Txnyuprcious. adi. [in and judicious.]} 
Void of judgment ; wanting judgment: 
Uled both of perfons and things. 

A philotopher would cither think me in jeft, 
or very 'yudicious, it { took the earth for a bod 
regular in itielf, if compared with the ret of 
the univerfe. Burnet. 

A tharp wit may find tomething in the wilcit 
man, Whercby to cxpofe him to the contempt of 
injudicious people. Tiiotjan, 

Injuprcious Ly. adv. [from injudicious. } 
With ill judgment; not wifely. 
Scaliger ¿njudicioufly condemns this defcrip- 
tion. Brooms. 
INJUNCTION. n. /. [from injotw 3 injunc- 
tus, injunčlio, Latin. | 
1. Command; order; precept. 
The inftitution of God’s law is deferihed as 
being eltablithed by folemn fajunétion, Hooker. 
My duty cannot fuffer 
T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 
Though the /vpunc#ion be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
Shak/peare. 
For, ftill they knew; and ought t’ have {till 
remember'd 
The high sjune?on, not to tafte that fruit, 
Whoever tempted. Milton, 

The ceremonics of tne church are neceffary 
as the /»junTions of \awtul authority, the prac- 
tice of the primitive church, and the general 
rules of decency. South, 

2. In law. 

Injun@ion is an interlocutory decree out of 
the chancery, fumetimes to give polfeflion unto 
the plaintiff for want of appearance in the de~ 
fendants, fumetimes to the king’s ordinary 
court, and fomctimcs to the court-chriftian, to 
fay procecding. Cowell, 

To INJURE. v. a. [injurier, French; in- 
juria, Latin. ] 

1. To hurt unjufily ; to mifchief unde- 
fervedly ; to wrong. 

They ivjuwre by chance in a crowd, and with- 
out adefign; then hate always whom they have 
once injured. Tempie. 

Forgiveitéfs ta the injur’d doth belong ; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong, 

Dryden, 

2. To annoy; to affect with any incon- 
venience. 

Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbelought provided. Milton, 

I’nyuner. n. f. [from injure] He that 
hurts another unjuftly ; one wko wrongs 
another. 

Itl deeds are well turn’d beck upon their au- 

thors ; 
And ‘gaint an injurer, the revenge’ is jutt. 
Ben Fonfen.. 

The upright judge will countenance tigtit, 
and cifcountenance wrong, whoeyer be the in- 
Jurcr or the tuffcrer, sAtterbury. 


INK 


Inju'rrovus. adj. [from injury; injurius, 
Latin; injurieux, French 
a. Unjuit; invative of another’s rights. 

Till the nyures Roman did extort 
This tribute from ts, we were frec. Siak/prare. 

Injurious Orengt); would rapine Rill excufe, 
By off ’ring terms the weaker mult rcfule. Deyd 

2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 
Yet beauty, though sajurfous, hath Rrange 
power, 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once policet., Milton's Agonifies, 
3. Mifchievous ; unjuflly hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becuufe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault, or at 
leat to hinder the injurious confequences of it 
from proceeding. Tillot fon. 

4. Detraclory ; contumelious ; reproach- 


ful; wrongful. 

A prifon, indeed injurious, becaufe a prifon, 
but elfe well teitifying afe&ion, becaufe in all 
re(pedts as commodious as a prifoncan he. Sidrey. 

It is natural for a man, by direting his 
prayers to an image, to [.ppofe the being he 
prays toreprefented by that image: which how 
injurious, how contumelious mult it be to the 
glorious nature of Gul! South, 

If injurious appellations were of any advan- 
tage to a caufe, what appellations would thofe 
deferve who endeavour to fow the feeds of fc- 
dition ? Sofe 

Inju'riousLy. adv. [from injurious. } 
Wrongfully ; hurtfully with injuftice, 
with contumcly. 

Nor ought le to negleét the vindication of 
his character, when it is éxjuriufly attacked. 

Pope and Gay. 
JInyu’Riouswess. n. f. [from injurious. ] 
Quality of bzing injurious. 

Some mifcariages might efcape, rather 
through fudden neccfatics of ftate, than any 
propenfity either ta injur ioufnefs or opyrefion 

King Charles. 
INJURY. n. /. [injuria, Latin; pinjure, 
French. ] 
3. Hurt without jultice. 

The places were acnuired by juft title of vic 
tory; and therefore in keeping of them no in- 
jury was offered. Hayward. 

Riot afeends above their lofticit tew’ rs, 

And injury and oumage. Milton 
2. Mifchief ; detriment. 

Many tines we co éujury to a coufe by dwel- 
ling upon trifling arguments, ates’ Lopick. 
. Annoyance. 

Great injuries mice and rats do in the fields. 

Nioresmen. 


4. Contumelious language; reproachful 
appellation, A French mode cf {pcech, 
net new in ufe. 

Cafting off the refpects At to Le continued 
between great kings, he feli to bitter invectives 
againft the French king; and tpake all the iru- 
rics he could devile of Charles. Bacon. 

Inju’stice. n. f. [infuflice, Fr. injuflitia, 
lat.] Iniquity; wrong. 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thoufand /- 
jJifiices without being difcovercd, or at leatt 
without being pun hed. Swift 

INK. n f. [enere, Fr. tachiofiro, Italian. } 

j. The black liquor with which men 
write. 

Mourn boldly, my izt; for while the looks 
upon you, your blackn: fs will hine. Sturey. 

O! the ’s fallen 
Into a pit of int, that the wide fca 
Hath @rops too few to walh her clean again. 
Shak, rare, 
Like madmen they hurl’d ftones and ink, 
Ben Foren. 

Intending to have try’d 

She filver favour which you gave, 
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In ink the fhining point I dy'd, 
And drench’d it in the fable wave. Waller. 
Vittiul is the adtive or chief ingredient in 
inuk, and no other fale will itike the colour with 
galls. Brown. 
I have found pens blacked almost all ovci 
when l had a while carried them about me ina 
filver ink cate. Beyke. 
The fecretary poured the juk box all over the 
writings, and fo defaced them. Howel. 
He that would live clear of cnvy muft lay his 
finger upon his mouth, and keep his hase! out of 
the snk put. L' Egrange. 
I could hardly reftrain them from throwing 
the ruk bottle at one another’s heads. s4rburh 

2. Junk is ufed for any liquor with which 
they write: as, red ink; green ink, 

To Ink. wv. a, [from the noun.] To 
black or daub with ink : as, bis face ts all 
over inked. 

Inkuo’KN. ne fo [ink and horn] A 
portable cafe for the inftruments of 


writing, Commonly made of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and :=thoru to the 
jail: we are now to examine thofe men. Shak/p. 

Ere that we will {utter fuch a prince 
To be difgrac’d by an irkhorn mate, 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight. 
Shakfpeare 

What is more frequent than to fay, a filver 

inkhorn ? Grew, 
I'nxce. n.f A kind of narrow fillet ; 
a tape. 

Ines, caddiffes, cambricks, lawns: why he 

fongs tnem ovci as they were gods and godde fes. 
Shakfpeare. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his Knec : 
He wift not wnen the hempen ftring I drew, 
Now imine I quickly doft of inkle blue. Gay. 

uxcine. n. f/f. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from inklincken, to found 
within, This fenfe is {till retained in 
Scotland: as, J beard not an inkling.) 
Hint; whifper ; intimation. 

Our bufinets is not unknown to the fenate : 
they have had inkling what we intend to do, 
which now we’il thew them in deeds. Shak/p. 

We in Europe, notwithflanding all the remote 
difcoveries and navigations of this lat age, never 
heard of any of the leatt seding or glimpfe of 
this Wand, Bacon's New <tlantis, 

They had fome inking of fecret meflages he- 
tween the marquis of Newcaftle and young Ho- 
tnam. Clarendon. 

Aboard a Corinthian veffcl he got an inkling 
among the fhip`s crew of a contpiracy. L'E. 

['NKMAKER. n. /. [ink and maker.) He 
who makes imk. 

Inky. eaj. [from ink. ] 

1. Conlifttne of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant fea, 
Whofe rocky fhorc bests back the envious fiege 
Of watiy Neptune, is bound in with Jhame, 
With sady blots and roiten parchment bonds. 


Shuk/pearc. 
2. Refembling ink. 
The liquor prefently began to grow pretty 
clear and tranfparent, lofing its izé!y blacknels. 
i Boyle or Colours. 
3. Black as ink. 
‘Tis not alone my sky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuftomarvy fnits of folemn black, 
That can cenote me truly. Shak fpcare. 
INLAND. adj. [in and land.) Itteriom; 
lying remote from the fea. 
In this wide imurd fea, that hight by name, 
The idle lake, my wand'ring thip 1 row. Spenfer. 
Goodly laws, like litite inéand feas, will carry 
even thins upon their waters Spenfer, 
An c% religious uncie of mine was, in his 
youth, an island man. Stukfpva:e. 
A fubwitute fines brightly as a king, 
U..ti a king Le by; and then his ete 
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Empties itfelf, as doth an ¿nlan? brook 
Into the main of waters. Shat fpesre. 
This perfon did publifh a pamphlet printed 
in England tor a gencral cxcife, or inland duty. 
Swift. 
I'NLAND. n. f- Interiour or midland 

arts. 

Out of thefe final! beginniegs, gotten near to 
the mountains, did they foread themfelves into 


the inland. Serf: Le 
They of thofe marches hall defend 
Our iniand from the pilfering borderers, Shat. 


The re were all 
Far to th’ inland rctit'd, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium, Milten, 


INLANDER. nf. [from infend.) Dwel- 
ler vemote from the fea. 


The fame name is given unto the inlanders, 

or midland inhabirers of this land Brown. 

To INLA'PIDATE. v. a. [in and lapido, 

Latin.}] To make iloney; to turn to 
tone. 

Some ratura) fpring waters will di/apidase 
wood; fo that you thall fee one piece of woud, 
whereof the par: above the water thall continue 
wood, and the part under the water thali be turn- 
ed into a Kind of gravelly ftone. Luien. 

To INta'y. v. a. [in and lay.] 
1. l'o diverfify with different bodies in- 


ferted iuto the ground or fubftratum. 
They are worthy 
To inlay neav'n with flats. 
Louk, how the fluor cf beav'n 
Is thick e/aid with patens of bright gold. Shak. 
A faphire throne, inlaid with pure 
A mber, and culours of the fhow’ry arch. Wilton, 
The timber bears agreat price with the ca- 
binet-makcrs, when large, for in/aying. More, 
Here clouded canes ’midit heaps of toys are 
found, 
And inlaid tweezer-cafes row the ground. Gay. 
2. To make variety by being inferted into 
bodies ; to variegate. 
Seu girt ifles, 
That like to rich and various gems su/ay 
The unadorned bofom of the deep. 


S hak/{peare. 


Afi Hen. 


lnra'y. n.f. (from the verb.] Matter 
inlaid ; matter cut to be inlaid, 
Under fuot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich izlay, 
Broicer’d the ground. Ailton. 


WOUNTA WS v8 a. [ik and damn] bo 
clear of outlawry or attainder, 

It thould be a great incongruity to have them 
to make laws, who themfelvcs were not islawrd. 

° Bacon. 
Ketti nf [in and kt.]  Paflage; 
place of ingrefé ; entrance. 

Doors and windows, /n/ets of men and of ligite 
I coupte together; I find their dimenfions 
brought under one. Wotton. 

She through the porch and fnler of cach fenis 
Dropt in ambrofial oils ull the reviv’d.  ASi/ron. 

I defire any one to aigu any fimple idea, 
Which is not reccived frum one of thefe inlets. 

Locke. 

A fine bargain indced, to part with all our 
commodious ports, which the greater the /z/cr is 
are fo much the better, for the imaginary pleca- 
fure of a ftreight thore. Beniley. 

Inleti amongtt broken lands and iflands. Furs. 

rey. adj. [from du. ] 
ternal; fecret. 

Did’f thou but know the in/y touch of love, 
Thou would’f? as foon go kindle fre with tows 
As feck to quench the fire of love with words. 

Sialfpeare. 
[’xty. adw. Internally; within; feeret- 
ly; in the “hurt. 

Her heart with joy unworted ju/y fwell'd, 

As feeling wong 'reus comfort in hee weaker el 
Spenfer. 


Interigur ; in- 
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I've inly wept, 

Or thould have fpoke ere this. Skak/peare, 
W hereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a ftone, 

‘That beat out lite. Milton. 
Thefe growing thoughts, my mother (aon pera 

ceiving 

By words at times calt forth, inly rejoic’d. Niir. 
The foldiers fhout around with gen’rous rage ; 

He prais'd their ardor: ¿nly pleas’d to fee 

His hof. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


NMATE., n.f. [in and mate.) Inmates 
are thofe that be admitted to dwell for 
their money jointly with another man, 
though in feveral rooms of his manfion- 
houfe, paffing in and out by one door. 


Cowell, 

So fpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In ferpent, inmate bad! and toward Eve 
Adadretfed his way. 

There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Sufpedted to a fequent king, who feeks 
To fop their overgrowth, as inmate guefts 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradife Left. 

Home is tne facred refuge of our life, 

Secur'd from all approaches but a wife: 
If thence we fly, the caufe admits no doubt, 
None but an inmate foe could force us out. Dryd. 


Yxuost. adj. [from im.] Deepelt with- 
in; remoteft from the furface. 
Tis you mut dig with mattock and with 
ipade, 
And pierce the inmof centre of the earth, Shak/. 
Rifing fighs ancl talling tears, 
That fhow too well the warm defiresy 
The filent, flow, confuming hres, 
Which on my ¿»mof vitals prey, 
And melt my very foul away. Addi fon. 
Comparing the quantity of light retlected 
fiom the feveral rings, I found that it was moft 
copious from the frit or éamof, and in the exte- 
rior rings became lels and leis. Newton, 
He fends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Through all, their asi hollow caves refound. 
Pope. 
I got into the izmsf court. Gulliver. 


INN. a. /. [tnn, Saxon, a chamber. ] 
1. A houte of entertainment for travellers. 
How all this is but a fair čan, 
Of fairer guefts which dwell within. Sidney. 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of reii; 
But, after death, the trial is to comc, 
Wien beit thall be to them that lived beft. 
Fairy Queen. 


boat 


af: “gon, 


Now day is fpent, 

Therefore with me ye may take up your i»n. 
Farry Queen. 
The weit, that glimmers with fome iticaks of 

day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn.  Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Lik: pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend; 
Tae world’s an iam, and death the journcy’s end. 
Dryden, 
One may learn more here in one day, than in 
a year’s rainbling from one sx to another. Locke. 


2. A houfe where ftudents were boarded 
and taught: whence we ftill call the col- 
leges of common law ins of court. 

es fome and pull down the Savoy ; others to 
the inns of courts: down withthem all. Shak/p. 
. It was anciently ufed for the town 
houfes in which great men refided when 
they attended th: comt. 

ToIxn. v.n. [from the noun.] To take 

up temporary lodging. 
In tnyfelf dwell; 
Tan any where: continuance maketh hell. Donne. 

To Inn. v,a, To houle; to put under 
@over. 
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He that ears my land, fpares my team, and 
gives me leave to jnn the crop. Shakfpeare, 
Howlvever the laws made in that parliament 
did bear good fruit, yet the fubfidy bare a fruit 
thet proved harfh and bitter: all was ianed at 
Jatt into the king’s barn. Bacon’s Henry v11. 
Mow clover or rye-grafs, and make it fitto sz. 
Mortimer, 
INNATE. ? adj. [inné, French; inna- 
INNA‘TED.§_ éus, Latin. ] 
te Inborn ; ingenerate; natural; not fv- 
peradded ; not adfcititious. Junated is 
not proper. 

The Druinian hath been cried up fur an /anated 
integrity, and accounted the uprighteit dealer on 
carth. Howel. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d; 
Though harlh the precept, yet the peuple charm’d. 

Dryden. 

2. Innate is ufed in the following paflage 

for inherent. {Tunate in perfons, inberent 
in things. 

Mutual gravitation, or fpontaneous attraction, 
cannot poflibly be ¢unate and effential to matter. 

Bentley. 
Inna tEeNess. nf. [from innate.] The 


quality of being innate. 
Inna'vIGABLE. adj. [imnavigabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be pafled by failing. 
If you fo hard a toil will undertake, 
As twice to pafs th’ sazigable lake. 
INNER. adj. [from in.] 
outward. 


But th’ elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did fced his cyes, and fill’d his inaner thonght 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 
Interiour ; not 


This attra&ts the foul, 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 
That other o’er the body only reigns. Mi‘ton. 

Many families are eftablifhed in the Weft In- 
dies, and fome difcovered in the inner parts of 
America. diddifen’s Spectator 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which 
is to Le undcrfood only of the outer part; for 
the inzer part, whereof the papilla are compofed, 
is mufcular. Grew. 

Thus, fciz’d with facrcd fear, the monarch 

pray'd; 
Then to his janer court the guefts convey'd. 
n Pope. 
I'NNERMOST. adj. [from inner. It feems 
lefs proper than smo.) Remotefl from 
the outward part. 

The reflected beam of light would be fo broad 
at the diftance of hx feet from the fpeculum, 
where the rings appeared, as to ob{curc one or 
two of the sero! tings. Netan. 


INNHO'LDER. n. fe (inu and bold.) A 
man who keeps an inn; an innkeeper. 
INNINGS. nu. J} Lands recovered from the 
fea. Ainfworth. 

ĪNNKE'EPER. n. /. [inn and keeper.) One 
who keeps lodgings and provifions for 
the entertainment of travellers. 
Clergymen muft not keep a tavern, nor a judge 
be an innkeeper. Taylor's Rule of living kely, 
A fattious iznkeeper was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. i Adidifon's Freeholder. 
We were not fu inquifitive about the inn as the 
innkeeper; and provided our landlord’s principles 
were found, cid not taxe any notice of the fale- 
nefs of his provifions. Addifon, 


INNOCENCE. Qa. f. [innocence, French; 
I’‘NNOCENCY. } innocentia, Latin. } 
t. Purity from injurious a&ion; untainted 
integrity. 
Simplicity ane fpotlefs innseence. Milton. 
What comfort does overflow the devout foul, 
from a confcioufnefs of its own snnocence and in- 


tegrity ! ; Tillotfon, 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 


INN 


Te wili help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that dye is un me 
Which makes my whit’ part black,  Saak/p, 

If truth and upright innocency fail me, 

1'li co the King my matter. Saakfpeare. 
Harmlefinefs ; innoxioufnefs. 

The air was calm and ferens ; none of thofe 
tumultuary motions and cunfliéts of vapours, 
which the mountains and the winds caufe in 
ours: ‘twas fuited to a golden age, and to the 
Gri ‘anccency of nature. Burnet's Theory, 
4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with fome 

degree of weaknefs. 

I urge this childhood proof, 
Becaufe what follows is pure rzmacence. Shakfp. 


We laugh at the malice uf apes, as well as ac 
the inzocence of children, Temple. 
INNOCENT. adj. [innocent, French; 
innocens, Latin. ] 
1. Pure from mifchier. 
Something 
You may deferve of him through me and wifdom, 
To offer up a-weak, poor, runocent lamb, 
T’ appeafe an angry god. Shak/peare. 
Wieck on fanocent frail man his lofs. s\i/tor. 
2, Free from any particular guilt. 
Good madam, keep yourfelf within yourfelf ; 
The man is innocent. Shakfpeare. 
The peafant, inaocent of all thefe ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertile Fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills. 


a 
Bs hoe 


Dryden, 
3. Unhurtful; harmlefs in effects. 
The {pear 
Sung axocert, and {pent its force in air, Pope. 


INNOCENT. n. f 
I. One free from guilt or harm. 

So pure an innocent as that fame lamb. 

Fairy Queen, 

Thou haf kill'd the fweetett inrocent, 

That c’er did lift up eye.  Shakfpecre’s Otkeile, 

If murth'ring innocents be executing, 

Why, then thou art an executioner, Swud /peare, 
2. A natural; an ideot. 
Innocents are excluded by natural defects. 
Hester. 
INNOCENTLY. adv. [from innocent. ] 
r. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleafes him- 
felf inaccently and eafily, whilc the ambitious 
man attempts to pleafe others fiafully and dih- 
cultly. South, 

2. With fimplicity ; with fillinefs or im- 
prudence. 
. Without hurt. 
Balls at his feet lay ‘nnocently dead. — Cowiey. 
INNO'CUOUS. adj. [tanocuus, Latin. ] 
Harmlefs in effects. 

The moft dangerous poifons, fkilfully ma- 
naged, may be made not only ia9220%%, but of all 
other medicines the mof chectuai, Grew, 


Inno’cuousty. adv. [from innocuous. | 
Without mifchievous effects. 

Whether quails, from any pecultarity of con- 
ftitution, do éanzcuorfly feed upon hellebore, or 
rather fometimes but medically ufe the fame. 

Brown’ s Vulgar Erreurs. 
INNO'CUOUSNESS. n.f. [from innocuous. ] 
Harmlcfinefs. 

The blow which fhakes a wall, or heats it 
down, and kills men, hath a greater efect on the 
mind than that which penctratcs intu a mud wall, 
and doth little harm; for that snascuoufnefs of the 
effect makes, that, although in itfelf it be as 
great as the other, vet ‘tis little abferved. Digby. 

To UNNOVATE. v. u. [innover, Fr. 
innovo, Latin. ] 

1. To bring in fomething not known be- 
fore. 

Men purfue fome few principles which they 
have chanced upon, and care not to snovatey 
which draws unknown inconveniencics, Duco. 


INN 


Former things 
Are fet afide like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters what is dore, 
And innovates fome act ’zill then unknown. 
Dryden. 
Every man cannot dittinguifh betwixt pedan- 
try and poetry; evcry man therefore is nut ht to 
innovate. Doyen, 
e. To change by introducing novelties. 
From his attempts upon the civil power, he 
proceeds to innovate God's worlhip. South. 


Invova'tion. n.f. [innovation, French, 
from innovate.) Change by the intro- 
duction of novelty. 

The love of things ancient doth argue ftayed- 
nefs; but levity and want of experience maketh 
apt unto sunovat:oTs, Hosker. 

It were good that men in jancvations would 
follow tiic caample of time itfclf, which indeed 
annovatcth greatly, but quietly and by cegrees. 

Bacon's Effays. 

Great changes may be made in a government, 

* yet the form continue, but large intervals of 
tine mult pafs between every fuch sunovation, 
enough to make it of a piece with the conittitu- 
tion. Swift, 


Innovator. n. f. [innovateur, French ; 
from inncvate. ] 


1. An introducer of novelties. 
I attach thee as a traiterous sunovator, 
A foe to th’ publick weal. Shakfpeare, 
He that will not apply new remedies, mutt 
expect new evils; for rime is the greatelt innon 
tutor: and if time of courfe alter things to the 
worfe, and wifdom and council (hall not alter 
toem to the better, what thall be the end? 
Bacon's Effays. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 
novelties. 


He counfels them to deteft and perfecute all 
innovators of divine worfhip. South. 


INNO'XIOUS. adj. [innoxius, Latino.) 
1. Free from mifchievous effects. 
Innoxious ames are often feen on the hair of 
men’s heads and horfes’ manes. Digby. 
We may fafely ule purgatives, they being be- 
nign, and of innoxious qualities. Brow», 
Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Innexious gleaming on the horfe’s mane 
The metcor fits. Thomfon's Autumn. 


2. Pure from crimes. 
Stranger to civil and religious rage, 
The goud man walk'd innoxious through his age. 
Pepe. 
Inno’xtousty. adv. [from innoxious.] 
1. Harmlefsly ; without harm done. 
2. Without harm fuffered. 


Animals, that can /noxiexfly digett thefe poi- 


fons, become antidotal to the poilun digefted. 
Brown's Puigar Errours. 


Inwno’xtousness. n. f. [from innonious. ] 


Harmileffnefs, 


InnueNpbo. x. f (innuendo, from ianuo, 
Latin.) An oblique hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedi- 
ence and forbid murder, were to be indiéted for 
a libellous ¢awwendo upon all the great men that 
come to be concernca. D Efrange 

Mercury, though employcd ona quite contrary 
errand, owns ita marringe hy an innuendo. Dryd. 

Purfue your trad? of tcanda!-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken; 
Your innuendses, when you tell us, 


That Stella loves tu talk with fellows. Sifr. 


INNUMERABLE. adj. (innumerable, Fr. 
innumerabilis, Lat.| Not to be counted 
for multitude. 

You have fent /enumerat/e fabftance 
To furnith Rome, ang to prepare the ways 
You have for dignitics. Shatipeare. 


VoL. J. 


Ye cedars! with innumerable boughs 


may be longet than the other by irnsumerable parts 
Innu’MERABLY. aly. [from innumerable. | 


Inxu’merRous. adj. [innumerus, Latin.) 


To Lxo'CULATE. 


To INo'cuLaTe. v. a. To yicld a bud to 


INO 


Cover me, ye pines, 


Hide me where I may never fee them more. 
Milton. 
In lines, which appear of an equal length, one 


Locke. 
Without number. 


Too many to be counted. 
*T would be fome fulace yet, fonic Fette chear- 
ing, 
In this clute dungeon of innuwerous boughs. 
Milton. 
T take the wood, 
And in thick thelrer of innum'reus boughs, 
Evjoy the comfort gentle feep allows. Pope 
v. n. [inoculo, in and 
oculus, Lat.) To propagate any plant 
by inferting its bud into another ftock ; 
to pracife inoculation, See Lnocu- 
LATION. 
Nor are the wavs alike in all 
How to ingrad, how to inoculate, May`s Virgil. 
Now is the feafon for the budding of the 
orange-trec; /#oculute tnerefore at the cSmmience- 
ment of this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ftate, 
To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. Dryden. 


another ftuck. 
Virtue cannot fo snccufate our old Rock, but 
we fhall relith of it. Shak[peare’s Hamlet. 
Thy ftock is too much out of date, 
For tender plants t’ inoculate. 
Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 
Inoculate Carnation. 


Cleateland. 


Clearcland. 


Inocuca’Tion. n.f. [inoculatio, Latin ; 


from inoculate. | 


1. The act of inferting the eye of a bud 


into another ftock. 

Inoculation is practifed upon all forts of {tone 
fruit, and upon oranges and jafmines. Chufe a 
{mooth part of the ftock; then with your knite 
mz2ke an horizontal cut crofs the rind of the ftuck, 
and from the middle of that cut make a flit down- 
wards about two inches in length in the form of 
a T; but be careful not to cut too deep, left you 
wound the ftock: then having cut off the Icaf 
from the bud, Icaving the footftalk remaining, 
makea crofs cut about half an inch below the 
eye, and with your knife flit off the bud, with 
part of the wood tait. This done, with your 
knife peil of that part of the woud which was 
tuken with the bud, obierving whether the cyce 
of tne bud be left to it or not; tor all thete buds 
which lofe their eyes in ripping are good for 
nothing : then saifing the bark of the ftock, thrutt 
the bud thercin, placing it {mooth between the 
rind and the wood of the ftock ; and fo having 
exactly fitted the bud to the ftuck, tie them 
clofely round, taking care not to Lind round the 
eve of the bud. Vier, 

In the flem of Eiaiana they all met, and came 
to be ingrafied all upon one Rock, molt of them 
by inocudition. Herrer. 


2. T'he practice of traafplanting the fmall- 


pox, by infufion of the matter from ri- 
pened puftules into the veins of the un- 
infected, in hopes of procuring a milder 
fort than what frequently comes by in- 
feclion, Quincy. 

It is evident, by smocu/arion, that the fina!lett 


quantity of the mater, mixed with the blood, 
produccth the difeafe. Arbiuchnse, 


INocura’tor. n. f. [from imeculate.) 
1. One that practifes the inoculation of 


trees. 


2. One who propagates tke fmallpox by 


inoculation. 


fame kind coloured. 
Ino’ponous. ad}. 


fipid, inadorous liquor. 


INo’RDINATE. adj. 


INO'RDINATENESS. 


INO 


Had Joba a Gaddefden beer now iiving, he 


would have been at the head of the rrocu/arors. 


Freind’s Hsflory of Phy fick, 


Ino’por ATE. adj. (in and odoratus, Lat. ] 


Having no fcent. 
Whites are more 29:9.400-*2e than Rowers of the 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
[inodorus, latin. } 
Wanting fcent; not atleting the nole. 
The whucat an egg isa vifcuus, unaéive, ine 
A bur keor, 


Inorre’nsive. adj. [in and offenfire. } 
1. Giving no feandal; giving no provo- 


cation. 
A ftranger, inefferfiue, unprovoking. Fleetu 
However fnoffenjive we may be in other paita 


of our conduét, if we are found wanting in this 
trial of our luve, we fhall be difowned by God 
as teaitors. 


2. Giving no vneafinefs ; cauling no ter- 


Rogers. 


rour. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, 
nuxing plealant and agrceable appearances with 
it, mult be uled, ‘till at be grown inoffenfire to 


them. Locke. 
3. Tlarmlefs; hurticfs; innocent. 
Yor drink the grape 
She crufhes, troffenfive moft. Milton. 


With whate’er gall thou fet’it thy(clf to write, 
Thy Mmoffenfive fatwes never bite. Dryden, 

Hark, how the canyon, srofenfive now, 
Gives figns of giatulation. Philips, 


4. Unembarraffed; without ftop or ob- 


ftruction. A Latin mode of fpeech. 
From hence a paflage broad, _ 


Smooth, cafy, ‘noffenfive, down to hell. Milton. 


INOFFE'NSIVELY. adv. [from incfenfive. } 


Without appearance of harm; without 
harın. 


INOFFE'NSIVENESS. 2. f. (from inoffen- 
Jive.) Harmlefinefs ; freedom from ape 


pearance of harm. 


InoFFi’cious. adj. [in and officious.] Not 


civil; not attentive to the accommoda- 
tion of others. 


INo'PINATE. aaj. [inopinatus, Lat. ino- 


pine, Fr.} Not expected. 


INopPporTU'NE. adj. [inopportunus, Lat. ] 


Unfcafonable ; inconvenient. 


TIno'Rrpinacy. n- f. [from inordinate.) 


Irregularity ; diforder. It is fafer to 
ufe tnordiration. 

They become very finful by the excefs, which 
were not fu in theirmature : tnat inarainacy fets 
them in uppofition to God’s defgnation. ` 

Government of the Tongue. 
l in and ordinatus, 
Latin.) Irregular; diforderly; devi- 
ating from right. 

Thete people were wifely hrougt:t to allegiance s 
but being firaigkt left unto their own insrdinate 
life, the} forgot what before tney were taught 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
Thence raife Pe 
Atlaft di®emper’d, diicuntented thoughts ; 
Vain hopes, vain arms, sordinate defires, 
Blown up with high cunceits engend’ring pride. 
Nisiton. 

From sxordinate love and vain fear comes ail 

unquictnefs of tpint. Tayler’: Guide to Devor:on. 


INonDINarety. adv. [from inordinate. ] 


Irregularly ; not rightly. 

A» foon asa min. defires any thing inerdinately, 
he is prefently ditquieted in hinifelf. Taylor. 
a. f. [from inordi- 
rate.) Want of regularity ; intempe- 
rance of any kind. 


INoRDINA'TION. n.f. [from inordinate. ] 


Livegularity ; deviation from right. 


e 


INQ 


Schochnen and cafuitts, having too much phi- 
lofophy to clear a lye from thatintrinfick aori- 
nation and deviation from rignt reafon, inherent 
in the nature of it, held that a lye was abfolutely 
and univerfally finful. South. 

]NoRGA'NICAL. adj. [in and orgautcat. } 
Void of organs or inftrumental parts. 

We comc to the Juwelt ane the mof inorganical 

parts of matter. Locke 
To lno'scuLaTe. v.n. [in and ofculum, 


Latin.] To unite by appofition or 
contact. 

This fih conjugation of nerves is branched by 
inofeulating with nerves. Derham, 

InoscuLaTion. n.f. [from i19/culate. | 
Union by conjuacticn of the extremities. 

The almot inhnise ramifications and insfeu- 
farions of all the fe veral fuits of veffels may eafily 
Le deiceted by glaffes. Ray 

INQUEST. a. f. [enguefle, French; ingui- 
fiio, Latin. ] 
1. Judicial wiquiry or examination. 

Wait confufion of fucc Mall we be under, when 
that grand (que begins; when an account of our 
Opportunities of doing good, and a particular of 
our ufe or mifule of them, is given in? deter, 

2. Inlaw. 

The ixquefl of jurors, or by jury, is the mof 
ufual tria! of all caules, both civil and criminal; 
for uy civil cau‘es, after proof is made on cither 
fide, fo much as each part thinks good for tim- 
{elf, if tne doubt be in ihe fa@, it is referred to 
the difcrztion of twelve ifidi Serent men, imvancl- 
lcd by the fneriff; and as they bring in their ver- 
diâ {ə judgment paffes: for the judge faith, The 
jury finds the fact thus; then is the law thus, and 
fo wc judge. Cowell, 

3. Inquiry; fearch; ftudy. 

This is the laborious and vexatious inguef that 

the foul muit make after f{cicnce Sorerh. 
INQUI'ETUDE. n. f. [inquictude, Fr. inqui- 

cliuio, ingutetws, Lat.) Diflurbed flate; 

want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 

Having had fuch expziience of his fidelity and 
obfervance abroad, he found himfelf engaged in 


honour to fupport him zt home from any farther 
inquietude, Watten 


Iron, thut has (tood long in a window, beinz 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced ia water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inguistude and difcontentment "till it at- 
tain the furmer potion, Wotton. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, 

Rofe anxious from th’ faquietudes of night. Pepe. 
To INQUINATE: v. a. [inguino Lat.] 
To pollute ; to corrupt. 

An old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding 
upon serpents, that venomous food fo inqui- 
nated their oval conceptions, that they fometimes 
came forth in ferpentine fhapes. Brown. 

Ixquina TION. n. f. [inguinatio, Latin; 
from inquinate.) Corruption ; pollntion. 

Their caules and axioms are fo full of imagi- 
nation, and fo in:e&cd with the old received the- 
ories, as they are mere inquinations of experience, 
and coacodt it not. Bacon, 

The middle ation, which produceth fuch im- 
perfect bodies, is Atly cajied by fome of the an- 
cients fquination, or inconco¢tion, which is a 
kind of putrefadtion. Bacon. 


Ingouwi'ramte. adj- [fom inguire.] That 


of which inquifition or inquelt may be 
made. 


Jo INQUIRE, wv. 2. [enguirer, French ; 
ingutro, Latin.] 
t. ‘bo alk gueftions ; to make fearch; to 


exert curiofity on any occaiion: with of 


Lefore the perfon afked. 
You have olt ingird 
After the fhe pti rd that complain? of love. Shak. 
We wul cail the dainfel, and ingure at her 
rvguith. Genefts. 


INQ 

Herod ingilired of them diligently. Matrhew. 

Tncy began to inguire among themfclves, 
which of them it was that fhould do this thing ? 

Luke. 

He fent Hadoram to king David, to saguire 
of his welfare. 1 Chron. 

li is a fubjeét of a very noble inquiry, to in 
quire of the more fubtile perceptions 5 for it is 
another key to open naturs, as well as the houfe. 

Bacon's Natural H:fory. 
2. It is ufed with mo when fomething is 
already imperfectly known. 

Ir may deferve our beit fkiil to fagquire into 
thofe rules, by which we may guide our judg- 
ment. Sonta. 

The ftcp-came peifon for the fon prepares ; 
The fon inquires ince his father's ycars. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes with of. 
Under their grateful fhade /Eneas fat ; 
His left young Pallas kept, fix’ato his fide, 
And oft of winds inguir'd, and of the tide. 
Drydens Ænzid 
4. With after when fomething is loft or 
miffing ; in which cafe sor is hkewife 
ufed: 

Ir:quire for one Saul of Tarfus. Aas. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are matching uncer a guide that will mif- 
lead them, than he that is Iikelicr to be pre- 
vailed on to inquire after toe right way. Locke. 


. With about, when fuller intelligence is 
defired. 

To thofe who izguired obowt me, my lover 
would aniwer, that I was an old dependent upon 
his (amily. Swift. 

6. To make examination. 

Awful Riacamanthus rules the ftate : 

He hears and judgcs each committed crime, 
Inquires into the menner, place, and time. 


Dryden's Æncid. 


To Inqui’RE. v. a. 

1. To afk about; to feek out: as, he a- 
quired the way. 

2. Toca'l; to name. Obfolete. 

Canute had his portion from ihe reit, 

The which he call’d Canutium, for his hive, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly sn- 
quire. Spenfe,, 
INQUIRER, n. f. [from inguire.] 
I. Searcher; examiner; one curious and 
inguilitive. 

What fatisfa&tion may be obtained from thofe 
violent ciiputers, and cager i»nçuirers into what 
day of the month the world Legan : Brown. 

What's good doth open total fquirers fand, 
And itfclf offers to tn’ accepting hand. Denjam. 

Superficial daguéivers may tatisfy themfelves 
that the parts of matter are united by Ligaments. 

Glanmille’s Scepfis. 

This is a queftion onty of inguirers, not dii- 
puters, who neither airm nor deny, but exa- 
mine. Locke. 

Lete ingvirers by thcir glaffes find, 

That ev'ry inteét uf cach different kind, 
In its own egg, chearta by the folar rays, 
Organs involv'd ard latent ife difplays. Blackm. 
2. One who interrogates; one who quef- 
tions. 
Inquiry. n. f. [from inquire. ] 
i. Interrogation; fearch Ly quettion. 

The men which were fent from Cornelius had 
made inquiry for Simon’s houfe, and ftood be- 
fore the gate. dds. 

2. Examination; fearch. 

This exatinets is abtolutely nece fury in ingui- 
ries alter philotophical knowledge, and in con- 
troverfics about truth. Locke. 

As to the fazuiry about liberty, I think the 
queltion is not proper, whether the will be frec, 
but whether a man be free? Locke, 

J have been engaged in phyfical enguerics. 

Locke. 


It is arcel saguiry, concerning the nature of a 


5s 


INQ 
bird, or a bat, to make thcir yet imperfect ideas 
of it more complete. Locke, 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may 
be calied invention: as when a judge or a phyfis 
cian makes an exact iuquiry into any caufe. 

Grew’s Cofmolozia Sacra. 
INQUISITION. n. fe [inguifition, Fr. ingui- 
Jitio, Latin.] 
1. Judicial inquiry. 

Wien he maketh jequifie'cn for blood, he res 
membe-eth them; he fugettech not the cry of the 
humble. Pfalms, 

When inqxifition was made of the mitler, it 
was found out. Eftker, 

Wib much feverity, and ftrict fngucjizion, were 
punihed the adnerents and aicers or the late res 
bels. Don's Herry vin, 

Though it may kbe impefiible tu recollert 
every failing, yet you are lo far to exercife an ire 
quifition upon vourtell, as, by obferving leffer 
perticulars, you may the better dilcover what the 
corruption gf your nature tways you to. 

Ey your good !cave, 
Thele men will be your judges: we muft Rand 
The inguifition of their raillery 
On ow condition. 
2, Examination ; difcuffion. 

We were willing to make a pattern or prece- 

dent cf an exact unquifition, Dacon’s Nut, Hif. 


3. [In law.) A manner of proceeding in 
matters criminal, by the office of the 


judge. Cowell. 
4. The court eftablifhed in fome countries 


fubject to the pope ior the detection of 
hercty. 
Onc kifs of her’s, and but cighteen words, 
Pur quite down the Spanith iapafiiion. Gerber. 
INQUISITIVE. adi. [iguifiius, Lat.J 
Curious ; bufy in fearcn; ative to pry 
into any thing: with about, after, into, 
or of, and foinetimes Zo. - 
My boy at eighteen yeurs became inguifitive 
After his brother. Shak/p. Comedy of Errours, 
This idlenefs, together with fear of imminent 
mifchicfs, have been the caufe-that the Irith were 
evcr the mof .iguifit.ve people after news of any 
nation in the world. Davics. 
He is not iquifitive into tine reafonablencfs of 
yoditcrent anc innocent commands. Taylor. 
It can be no duty to write his heart upon his 
forehead, and to give all the inquifitive and ma- 
licicus world a furvey of thofe thoughts, which 
is the prerogative of God only to know. Sourk. 
Fis old thaking fire, 
Ingufitive of hghts, till longs in vain 
To find him in the number of the fain. Dryden. 
Then what the Gallick arms wil! do, 
Arvanxioufly inguifizive to know. ` Dryden. 
A Dutch ambaflacor, entertaining the king of 
Siam watt the parucularitics of Holland, which 
he was impuftive after, toid kim tuat the wae 
ter would, in cold weather, be fo hard that men 
walked upon tt. Locke, 
The whole neighbourhood grew inguifitive 
after my name and character. slddifin's Spee. 
A wie man is nut inqwifitive abour things im- 
pertinent. Droe. 
They cannot bear with the impeitinent quef- 
tions of a young inquifitive and {prigitly genius, 
Watti oa che Mint, 
Inqut'sitiveLy. adv. [from inquifitive. ] 
With curiolity ; with narrow [crutiny. 
INquisiITIVENESS. n. f/. [trom tiguifi- 
iive.]} Curiohiy; diligence to pry 
into things hidden. 
Though he thought rvgutfcivene’s an uncomely 
guctt, be covid not but atk who the was. Sidrey. 
Heights that fcorn our profpect, and cepths in 
whic reafon will never touch the botiom, yer 
furely ihe pleature arning from toence is picat 
and nuble ; for as much as they arford perpetual 
matter to the inquif:tivenefi of human veafon, ane 
fu are large enough for it to take is fuil icopes 
and range ia. South's Sermo. 
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Providence, delivering great conclufonsto us, INSA’TURAULE. adj. [infaturabilis, Lat. ] 


dchgned to excite our curiofity and inguifitivenefs 
after the methods by which things were brought 
tu pafs. Bia net. 

Curiofity in children nature has provided, to 


remove that ignorance they were born with; | 1. To write on any thing. 


which, without this bufy inquifitivenefs, wall 
mike them dull. Ate. 
Inqui’sitor. n. f. [inquifitor, Latin; zn- 
quiftteur, French. ] 
I. One who examines judicially. 

Inthefe particulars I have played myfelf the 
inguifitor, and find nothing contrary to religion 
er manners, but rather medicinable. Bacon. 

Minos, the ttriét ingrifitor, appears, 

And livesandcrimes with his affeffurs hears. Dy yi. 
2. An officer in the popith courts of in- 
quihition. 
Tolxea'tt. v. a. [inand rail.) ‘Toen- 
clofe with rails. 

Taahings indifferent, what the whole church 
Moth think convenicnt for the whole, the fame if 
any part co wilfully violate, it may be reformed 
and inrailed again, by that general authority 
whereunto each particular is fubjec., 

Wheic fam’d St. Giles’s ancicnt limits fpread, 
An inrail’d column tears its lofty head ; 

Here to fev'n firects fev’n cials count che day, 
Ane from each other catch the circling ray. Gay.” 
Vnroap. n. f. [in and road.) Incurtion; 


fudden and defultory invafion. 
Many hot inreads 


They make in Italy. Shak{peare, 


Not to be glutted ; not to be filled. 

Jo Inscni'ne. v. a. [inferilo, Latin; in- 

ferire, French. ] 

It is generally 
applicd to fomething written on a mo- 
nument, or on the outfice of fomerhinz. 
It is therefore mere frequently ufed with 
on than in. 

In atl you writ to Rome, or elfe 
To fureign princes, 2go & rex rieus 
Was ib inferi d, Shak peare’s Henry virt 
Connatuial principles are in themielves bigh!y 
reafonable, andà deducible by a flrorg praceis of 
ratiocination to be mof tuc; and confequently 
the high exereife of ratiocination might evince 
their t-uth, though there were no tuch originally ¢s- 
feribzd inthe mind, Hai?’ s Origin of Mankind. 
Yewecping loves ! the ream with myrties hide, 
And with your golden darts, now utelefs grown, 
Infcvihe a verfe on th's relenting Rone. Pope. 

2. To mark any thine with writing : as, | 

inferibea the ftone with my name. 


Hosker. | 3. Fo affign to a patron without a formal 


dedication, 

One ode, which pleafed me in the reading, I 
have attempted to tanflatesin Pindarick’ verte : 
‘tis that which is inferibed to the preient earl of 
Rochefler. Dryden. 

4. To draw a figure within another. 

In the circle inferihe a fquare. 

Notes to Grecch’s Manilius, 


From Scotland we have had in former times | INscri’PTION. n. vA [infcription, Fr. in- 


fome alarms and inroads into the northern parts 


of this kingdom. Bacon, 
By proof we fcel 

Our pow'r fulicient to difturb his heav’n 

And with perpetual roads to alarm, 

Though inacceffible his fatal throne. Milton, 


feriptio, Latin. ] 
1. Something written or engraved. 
This avarice of praife in time to come, 


Thofe long infcriptions crowded on the tomb. 
Dryden. 


Tae lofs of Strewfbury expofed all North | 2° Title. 


Walcs to the daily ‘nroads of the enemy. Clurend. 

The country open lay without detence ; 

For poets frequent inroads there had made. Dryd. 
Insa’NaBLE. adj. [infanadilis, Latin. ] 
Incurable; irremediable. 
Insa’NE. adj. [infanus, Latin.] 
1. Mad. 
2. Making mad. 

Were fuch things here as we do fpeak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the infane ruot, 
That takes the veafon prifoner ? 

INSATIABLE. adi. [infatiabilis, La- 
tin; infatiable, French. ] 
yond meafure; greedy fo as not to be 
fatisfied. 

Insa’TIABLENESS. 1. f. [from infatiable. | 
Greedinefs not to be appeafed. 

Some men's hydropick infariablencfs had 
Jearned to thirit the more, by how much more 
they drank, King Charles. 

Insa’tiaBiy. adv. [from infatiable.] 
With greedinefs not to be appeafed. 

They were extremely ambitious, and infatiably 
covetous ; and therefore no impretfion, from ar- 
gument or miracles, could reach them. South. 

Insariare. adj, [infatiatus, Latin. } 
Greedy fo as not to be fatislied. 

My mother went with child. 
Of that snfatiate Edward. Shakfp. Richard 111. 

I[nfatiate to purfue 
Vain war with heav’n. 

Too oft has pride, 
And helii dfcord, and infatiute thir 
Of others rights, our quiet dilcompos’d Philips. 

INSATISFACTION. x. f. [in and /atisfac- 
tion.) Want; unfatished ftate. Not in 
ufe. 

Itis a profound contemplation in nature, to 
£onlider the emptinefs or infarifudlion of feveral 
dodies, and of their appetite tu take in others. 

Bacon's Natural Hyjiory- 


Milton. 


j 


Joubertus by the fame title lcd our expedta- 
tion, whereby we rcaped no advantage, it an- 
{wering fcarce at all the promife of tne infcerip- 
tion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3. In law. 

An obligation made in writing, whereby the 
acculer binds himfclf to undergu the fame pu- 
nifhment, if he fhall not prove the crime which 
he objects tothe party accufed, in his accufatory 
libel, as the defendant himfelf ought to {uffer, 
if the fame be proved. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Shakfpeare. | 4. Confignment of a book to a patron 


without a formal dedication. 


Grecdy be- | Inscru’TABLE. adj. [inferutabils, Vat. 


inferutable, Fr.) — Untearchable ; not to 
be traced out by inquiry or ftudy. 
A je unfeen, i»fcrutable, invifible, 
As a weather-cock ona fteeple. Shak/peare. 
This king had a large heart, fnfcrutable for 
good, and was wholly bent to make his kingdom 


and people happy. Bacon. 
O how éaferutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sandys. 


Hercuntu they have recourfe as unto the oracie 
of lifc, the great determinator of virginity, con- 
ception, fertility, and the inferutable infirmities of 
the whole body. Brown, 

We thould contemplate reverently the works 
of naturcand grace, the suycrutable ways of pro- 
vidence, and all tac wonderful methods of Gud's 
dealing with men. «Nterbury. 

To Inscu'Lp. v. a. [infeulpo, Latin.] To 
engrave ; tocut. 

A coin that hears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that izfcuipt upon. Shuk/p. 

Inscu’Lprure. n. f. [trom in and ful- 
ture.) Any thing engraved. 
Timon is dead, 
Entumb’d upon the very hem o'th’ fea; 
Ard onthe grave-ftone this iafeu/pture, which 
With wax I brought away. Shuk/peare, 

It was ufual to wear rings on either hand; 

bur when precious gems and rich snfeulptures were 
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added, the cuftomof wearing them wag tranflated 
unto the Iecft. krown, 
Fad aed 
To txse'am. v. a. [inand fea.) To im- 
prefs or mark by a feam or cicatrix. 
Deep o'er his kunec infecen'd remain'd the fear. 


Pope. 
INSECT. n. f. [infe@a, Latin.] p 
1. Infecis may be conlidered together as 
one great tribe of animals: they are 
called infefls from a feparation in the 
middle of their bodies, whereby they 
are cut into two parts, which are joined 
together by a {mall ligature, as we fee 
in wafps and common flies. Locke. 
Beaft, bire, iaje, or worm, durft enter none. 
Milton, 
2. Any thing finall or contemptible. 
In ancicnt times the facred plough cmploy’a 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind; 
And lone wita whom compar’d, your #nfcch 
trices 
Are but the hiings of a fummer's day. Thomrfan. 
Instcra‘tor. a. f. [from infedor, Latin. } 
One that perfecutes or haraffes with 
purfurt. Di. 
Inse‘ctive. adj. [from infeét.] Having 
the nature cf infe@s. 


Infecti/e animals, fot want of bluod, run all 
out into Icgs. Bucon. 


INsecTo'LoceR. n.f- [infe@ and riv@.] 
Ore who fludies or defcribes infeGis. A 
word, I believe, unauthorized. 

The infcét itlelf is, according to modern s/ec~ 
tologers, of the ichncumon-fly kind. Derdum. 


InsEcu’RE. adj. [in and /ecure.] 
t. Not fecure; not confident of fafety. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences 
every moment of his ufe, and is continually sa- 
fecure not only of the good things of this life, but 
even of life itfelf. Tillatfor, 

2. Not fafe. 
Insecurity. n. f. [in and fecurity.] 
t. Uncertainty; want of confidence. 

It may be cafily perceived with what iæfecurity 
of truth we afcrile effcéts, depending upon the 
natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcula- 
tions, and fuch as vary ət pleafure, Brown 

2. Want of fafety; danger; hazard. 

The unreafonat lenefs and prefumption, the 
danger and delperate injecurity of thote that have 
not fo much as a thought, all their lives long, to 
advance fo far as attrition and contrition, forrow, 
and refolution of amendment, Hammond , 


INSEMINATION. n. f. [in/emination, Fr. 
infemino, Lat.] The aét of fcattering 
feed on ground. 

IxsecuTion. n. f. [infecution, Fr. in/e- 
eutio, Lat.) Vurfuit. Not in ufe. 

Not the king’s own harfe got more before tke 


wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might Mill the énfecuticn 
feel, 
With the extreme ha'rs of his tail. Chapmas. 
INSENSATE. adj. [infenfe, French; 


infenfato, Italian.) - Stupid; wanting 
thought; wanting fenfbility. 
Ye be reprobates ; obdurate injerfute creatures. 
Hoommora. 
So fond are mortal men, 
As their own ruin on themielves 1 invite, 
Infenfate leit, or ta fenfe reprobate, 
And with blindnefs internal truck. 
Insensipriity., n. f. 
from infenfible. } 
1, Inability to perceive. 
Inferfibility of Now motions may be thus ac- 
counted for: motion cannot be perceived without 
perception of the parts of fpace which is lefr, 
and thole which it neat acquires, Glaaviels 
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2. Stupidity ; dulnefs of mental percep- 
tion. 


3. Torpor; dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 

INseE NSIBLE. adj. [infenftble, French.) 

4. Imperceptible; not difcoverable by the 
fenfes. 

What is that word honour? airs a trim rec- 
koning., Woo hath it? he that died a Wednef- 
day. Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no 
Ts it fufenfthle then? yea, tathe dead: but will 
it not Jive with the living? no. Why? de- 
tracion will not fuĝer it. Shakjpcare. 

Two {mall and almott infenfdle pricks were 
found upon Cleopatra's arm. Brown 

The denfe and bright light of the circe will 
obfcure the rare and weak light of thefe daik 
colours round about it, and render them almolt 
infenfible. Newseu's Opticks. 

2. Slowly gradual, fo as that no progrefs 
is perceived. 
They fall sway, 
Ana languifh with inferfible decay. Dryden. 
3- Void of feeling, either mental or cor- 
poral. 
I thought 
I then was paffing to my former ftate 
Infenfth!e, and forthwith to diffolve. Milton, 

Accept an obligation without being a flave to 

the giver, or infenfible of his kindnefs. Watton. 
4. Void of emotion or affection. 

You grow infenfible to the conveniency of 
riches, the delights of honour and praife. Temple 

You render mankind infenfible to their beauties, 
and have deftroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 

INsE'NsiBLENESS. n.f. [from in/enfille.] 
Abfence of perception ; inability to per- 
ceive. 

The infenfiblencfs of the pain proceeds rather 
from the relaxation of the nerves than their ob- 
ftruction. Ray 

Inse’nstBry. adv. [from infenfidle.] 
1. [mperceptibly ; in fuch a manner as is 
not difcovered by the fenfes. 

The planet earth, fo ftedfait though the feem, 
Infenfibly three different motions moves. Milton 

The hills rife snfeafib/y, and leave the eye a vat 
uninterrupted profpect. adddijon on Italy. 

2. By flow decrees. 
Equal they were form’d, 
Save what fin hath impaired, which yet hath 
wrought 
Infenfikly. Milton. 


Propofals agreeable to our paffions will iz/en- 


fbd prevail upon our weakne(s. Rogers. 
Cadenus 
Infenfibly came on her fide. Swift. 


-3. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 


INsEPARABYLITY. QJ 2.f. [from infe- 

INsE’PARABLEWNESS. § parable.) The 
quality of being fuch as cannot be fe- 
vered or divided. 

The parts of pure fpace are immoveable, 
which follows from their sfeparabi/ity, motion 
being nothing but change of diitance between 
any two things; but this cannot bc between parts 
that are infeparable. Locke 

lNSE'PARARLE. ad}. [infeparable, French; 
infcparabilis, Vatin.] Not to be dif- 
joined; united fo as not to be parted. 

Ancier.? times figure both the incorporation 
and irfeparable conjun@ion of counicl with kings, 
and the wile and politick ute of counfe! by 
Ings. Bacon. 

Thou, my fhade 
Infeparable, muft with me along ; 
For death from fn no pow’r can feparate. Milton, 

Care and toil came into the world with fin, 
arsi remain ever fince in/cparable fiom it. South. 

No body fecl3s pain, that he withes not to be 
eafed of, witha dchre cqual to that pain, and 
itjeparahle from it Locke. 

dhe pasts of pure {pace are irfsparable une 
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from the other, fo that the continuity cannot be 
feparated, neither really nor mentally. Lacke. 
Together out they fly, 
Ixfepavalle now the truth and lic; 
And this or that unmixt no mortal e’er (hall find. 
Pope. 
INSEPARABLY. adv. [from infetarale. } 
With indiffoluble union. 

Drowning of metals is, when the hater metal ts 
fo incorporate with the more rich as :t cannot be 
feparated ; as if filver fhould be eajeparahly n- 
corpurated with gold. Bacon. 

Him thou fhalt enjoy, 
Infeparably thine. Nilton. 

ReftleMnefs of mind (eems izfeparably annexed 
to human nature. Temple. 

Athcilts mul coniefs, that before that afhyned 
period matter had exited etcrnally, tfeparaaiy 
enducd with this principle of attraction; and 
yet had never attraétcd nor convened heforc, 
during that infinite Curation. Bentley, 


To INSE’RT. "r"a Linferer, Tr. infero, 
infertum, Latin. ] To place in or among 
other things. 

Thole words were very weakly inferted, where 
they are fu liable to mitconttruction. Sri/ling feer. 

With the worthy gentleman’s, name I wills2- 
fet itat length in one of my papers. «fdilifor. 

It is the cditor’s intereft to injert what tne 
author's judgment had rejeetcd. Swift. 

Poety and oratory omit things not effential, and 
infert little beautiful digrefons, in order to 
place every thing in the mott affecting light. 

Watts. 

INsE’'RTION. n. f. [infertion, Fr. infertio, 
Latin.) 

1. The a& of placing any thing in or 
among other matter. 

Thc great difadvantage our hiftorians labour 
under is too tedious an interruption, by the jz- 
fert:cn of records in their narration. Felton. 

An ileus, commonly called the twilling of the 
guts, is either a circumvolution or i»fertion of one 
part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 

2. The thing inferted. 

He foftens the relation by fuch infertions be- 
fore he defcribes the event. Broome. 


To Inse’RveE. v.a. [infervio, Latin.] To 
be of ufe to an end. 

INSE'RVIENT. adj. [inferviens, Latin.] 
Conducive ; of ufe to an end. 

The providence of God, which difpofeth of 
no partin vain, where there is no digeftion to be 
made, makes not any parts ixjervient to that in- 
tention. Brown. 


To Insue’ce. v.a. [in and fheill] To 
hide in a hel. Not ufed. 


Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius’ banifhment, 
Thru@s forth his horns again into the world, 


Which were énfhell’d when Marcius Rood for 
Rame, 


And durft not once peep out. * Shakfpeare. 


To Insui'p. v. a. [in and fhip.} To fut 
ina fhip; to flow; to embark. Not 
uled. We fay ñmply to frig, 

Sec them fafely brougit to Dover; where, in- 
Jupp'd, 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea. Shak/p 

To Insuring. v.a. [in and fhrine.] To 
enclofe in a fhrine or precious cafe. It 
is written equally en/brine. 

Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Infavines thee in his heart. Shat/peare. 
Not Babylon, A 
Equall’d in all its glorics, to infirine Belus, 
Milton, 

I'NsiDE. n. fe [inand fide.) Interiour 

part; part within: oppoied to the fur- 

face or vutfide. 
Look’d he o’ th’ izfide of the paper? 
—He did unfeal them. Shakfpears's Henry viii. 
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_ Skew the énfide of your purfe to the outfide of 
his band, and no more ado. dshakfpeare. 
Here are the vuthdes of the one, the infides 
of the other, and there ’s the moicty | promifed 
yc. L’ Effrange. 
As for the file of their neft, none but them- 
felves were concerned in it. ddidifon. 
Insrpia‘ror. nf. f Lat. } One who lies 
in wait. Dia. 
INSI’DIOUS. adi. (infdieux, French; 
infidiofus, Latin. | Sly ; circumventive 5 
diligent to entrap ; treacherous. 

Since men mark ali our eps, and watch our 
haltings, let a {enfe of their énfaicus vigilance ex- 
cite us to to behave ourfelves, that they may hnd 
a conviction of the mighty power of chritianity 
towards regulatmg the pafhons. ctticrbury. 

They wing their courfe, 
And dart on diftant cuits, if fome fharp rock, 
© Our fhoal sfrdtiows, breaks not their career. 
Thom fort. 
Insi’piousty. adv. [from infidious.) In 
a fly and treacherous manner; with mae 
licious artifice, 

The caflle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas 
the Laccdemonian, infidioufly and in violation of 
league. Bacon, 

Simcen and Levi fpoke not only falfely but 
infidioufly, nay hypocritically, abufing their pro- 
felytcs and their religion, for the effccting their 
cruel defigus. Government cf the Tongue. 

I'nsicut. n.f. (inficht, Dutch. This 
word had formerly the accent on the latt 
fyllable.]  Introfpection; deep’ view; 
knowledge of the interiour parta; tho- 
rough fkill in any thing. 

Hardy fhcpherd, Iuch as thy merits, fuch may 
be her in/ight juftly to grant thee reward. Sidney. 

Straightway fent with careful diligence 
To fetch a leech, the which had great infigae 
In that difeafe of grieved confcience, 

And well could cure the fame; his name wag 
Patience. Spenfer. 

Now will bethe right feafon of forming them 
to be able writers, when thcy fhall be thus 
fraught with an univerial ixfar into things. 

Milton. 

The ufe of a'little infizhe in thofe parts uf know- 
ledge, which are not a man’s proper bufinefs, is 
to accuftom our minds to all forts of ideas. 

Locke, 

A garden gives us a great snfighe into the con- 
trivance and wifdom of providence, and fug- 
gefts innumerable fubjeéts of meditation. 

Speluter. 

Due confideration, and a deeper infigar intu 
things, would foon have made them fenfible of 
their error. Wocdward. 

INSIGNIFICANCE. 2 n. /. [tnfiynijicance, 

INsIGNIFICANCY.§ French; from sn- 
Significant. | 

1. Want of meaning ; unmeaning terms. 

To give an account of all the infigmifcancicr 
and verbal nothings of this philofophy, would be 
to tranfcribe it. Glanvilie. 

2. Unimportance. 

As I was ruminating on that I had feen, I 
could not forbear reficcting on the tnfigrifcarcy 
of human art, when fet in compariion with the 
defigns of providence. AAdifon, 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrougat, 
With caly infignificunce of thougit. Garch, 

InsiGniFicaNnT. adj. [inand fignificant. } 

t. Wanting meaning; void of tignihcation. 

Till you can weight and gravity explain, 

Thofe words are infignificant and vain. Biackma 
2. Unimportant ; wanting weight; inef- 
fectual. This fenfe, though fupported 
by authority, is not very proper. } 

Thar I might not Le vapoured down by infigni- 
ficant tcftimonies, I prefumcd to ufe the great 
name of your focicty to annihilate all {fuch are 
guiments. Gianv, Scepfis, Preface. 
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Calumnay robs the publick of all thae benefit 
that it may juftiy claim from the worth and vir- 
tuc of particular perfons, by rendering their vir- 
tue alte: ly infignificant. Souts. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very 
infignificant to a man that baina mind to be 
wicked, when rennthonw of fins may be had 
upon cheap terms. Tillotfon, 

Nothing can be more contemptible and sufix 
nificant tnan the fcum ot a people, initigated 
againtt a king. Ad li fon. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo 
proper as bleeding, olten repeated; fty pticks are 
often infignificant, aairburhnot. 

INSIGNUEICANTLY. adv. [from infigni- 
fieant, ] 
1. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe aiticulate words, yet 
they undeifiand not their import, but ufe them 
infignificantly, as the organ or Pipe renders the 
tune, which it underftands not. Hale. 

2. Without importance or cffe 

INSINCE’RE. adj. [tnfincerus, Lat. in and 
Sincere. | 

1. Not what he appears; not hearty ; dif- 
fembling ; unfaithful: of perfons. 

2. Not found; corrupted: of things. 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear 

To render ikep’s toft bictlings infincere ? 
Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 
The day reffeétion, and the midnight dream. 
Pope. 
Insince’rRity. n.f [from infincere. } 
Difimulation ; want of truth or fidelity. 

If men fhould always a& under a mak, and 
in difguile, that indeed betrays defign and infin- 
cerity. Broome on the Odyffey. 

To Inst'New. v.a. [in and finew.] To 
ftrengthen ; to confirm. Not uled. 

All members of vur caufe, 


That are infinewed to this action. Shakfpeare. 
Inst’NuantT. alj. [French.] Having 


the power to gain favour. 

Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit as flow 
to pafions, and commonly lefs inventive than 
judicious, howloever prove very plaufhble, //- 
nuant, and fortunate men. Hotton. 


To INSI’NUATE, v.a. (infineur, Fr. 
infinuo, Latin. } 
1. To introduce any thing gently. 
The water eafily infirvates itfcif into and pla- 
cidly ciltends the veffels of vegetables. #7 oodw. 


2. To puth gently into favour or regard : 
commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. 
There is no particular evil which hath not 
fome appearance of goodnefs, whereby to infin- 
ate itfelf. Hooker, 
Ast the ifle of Rhee he fnfimuated himfelf into 

the very good gracc of the duke of Buckingham. 
Clarendon. 

3. To hint; to impart indireétly. 

And all the fi€tions hards purfue ` 
Do but izfinuate what ’s truc. 

4. To inftil; to infnfe gently. 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and 
clearnefs, are for nothing elfe but to infinuate 
wiong idcas, move the paffions, and thereby 
miflead the judgment. Locke. 

To INSINUATE. v. n. 
1. To wheedle ; to gain on the affections 
hy gentle degrees. 

I love no colours; and without all colour 
Of bafe infinuating flattery, 

1 pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet. Shak/. 


2. To fleal into imperceptibly; to be 
conveyed infenfibly. 

Pefilential miafms iafinuate into the Iumora 

and confiitent parts of the body. Harvey. 

. I know not whether Milton does not 

ufe this word, according to its etymo- 


Swift. 


= 


INS 


logy, fur, to enfold; to wreath; to 
wind. 
Clofe the ferpent flv 
Infrauating, of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 


Insinua TION. a. f. [infinuatio, Latin ; 

infinuation, French; from infinuate.] ‘The 
power of plealing or ttealing upon the 
affections, 

When the induftry of one man hath fettled 
the work, a new mans by infinuation or mihin- 
formation, may not lupplant him without a juf 
caufe. Bacon 

He had a natural fafinuaticn and acdrefs, 
which made him acceptable in the beit company. 

Clarendon. 
Instneative. adj. [from infinuate.] 
Stealing on the affetions. 

It is a tkrange fafinuatine power which cx- 

ample and cultom have upon us. 
Gevernment of the Tongue. 
Instinua ror. n. f. [infiauator, Latin. ] 
He that infinuates. Ainfworth, 
INSIPID. adj. [infipice, French; infipi- 
dus, Latin. ] 
1. Wanting tate; wanting power of af- 
fedting the organs of guk. 

Some earths yield, by diftillation, a liquor 
very far from being inodorous or infipid. Boyle. 

Our fathers much admir’d their fauces fwect, 
And often call'd for fugar with their meat; 
Infipid tac, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 
Where recambole, thallot, and the rank gairlick 

grew. King 

This chyle is the natural and alimentary pi- 
tuita, which the ancients defcribed as izfipid. 

Fioyer on the Mumozrs. 

She lays fome ufeful bile afide, 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. Prior. 
2. Wanting fpirit; wanting pathos; flat ; 
dull ; heavy. 

The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her infipid foul for Ptolemy ; 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 
A heap of alhes that o’erlays your fre. Dryden. 

Some thort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but Aat infipid tuf. Dryden 


Insiprpity. Ja. /. [infitidite, French ; 
Insi’PIDNESS. $ from infipid. 
t. Want of tahe. 
2. Want of life or fpirit. 
Dryden's lines fhine ttrongly through the irf- 
pidity of Tate’s. 
Inst PIDLY. adv. [from infipid. } 
1. Without tafte. 
2. Dully; without fpirit. 
One great reafon why many children abandon 
themfelves wholly to filly fpo:ts, and trifle away 


all their time infipidiy, is becaufe they have found 
their curiofity baulked. Locke. 


Insi’Prence. n. f. [infipienti:, Latin.) 
Folly ; want of underftanding. 

To INSIST. v. n. [tafifer, French; ir- 
fifo, Latin.) 

1. To ftand or reft upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each 
fide the partition are fo ordered, that the angles 
on one fide infi? upon the centers of the bo:tom 
of the cells on the other fide. Ray. 

2. Not to recede from terms or affertions; 
to perlift in. 

Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute, 

As our con@itions fhal! inff upon, 
Our peace Mall tand firm as rocky mountains. 
Shalfpeare. 


Jà Op'e 


. To dwell upon in difcourfe. 

Were there no other act of hoftility but that 
which we have hitherto infified on, the intercept- 
ing of her fupplics were irreparably injurious to 
her. Desay of Piety. 


INS 
INSISTENT. adj. [infifens, Latin.] Reft- 


ing upon any thing. 
The breadth of the fubfrudtion muft be at 
lealt double to the infifens wall. Wotton. 
Inst’sture. n. fe [from inff.) This 
word feems in Shak/peare to fignify 
conftancy or regularity, but is now not 
uled. 
The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and the 
center, 
Ohferve degree, priority, and place, 
Infflure, courte, proportion, feafon, form, 
Odice and cullom, in all line of order. Shak fp, 
INSITIENCY. n.f. [in and fitio, Latin. | 
Exemption from thirft. 
What is more admirable than the fitnefs of 
every creature for the ufc we make of him > 
The docility of an elephant, and the infitiency df 


a camel for travelling in defarts. Grew. 
Inst TION. n. f. {infitio, Latin.] The 


infertion or ingraffinent of one branch 
into another. 

Wiyrhout the ufc of thefe we could have noe 
thing of culture or civility : no tillage, grafting, 
or infrion, 

To Insna‘re. v. a. [in and fnare. ] 
t. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or 
fnare ; to inveigle. 

Why ftrew’it thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 
Whole deadly web ixfuareth thee about? Shuk/p. 

She fajnar’d 
Mankind with her fair looks. M./ton. 

By long experience Durfey may no douLt 
Infnave a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout; 

Though Dryden once caclaim’d in partial ipite; 

He fil !—becaule the man attempts to write. 

1 Fenton. 

2. To entangle in difficulties or per- 
plexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weichtieft 
caufes belonging to this prefent controverfy, 
hath infnared the judgments both of -fundry 
good and of fume well learned men, is the ma- 
nifeft truth of ccrtain gencral principles, where- 
upon the ordinances that ferve for ufual practice 
in the church of God arc grounded. looker, 

That the hypocrite reign not, lc the people 
be fafuared. -` Job. 

3. Enfnare is more frequent. 

Insna’RER. n. /. [from infuare.] He 
that infnares. 

Inso’ctraBee. ad. Finfociable, French ; 
infoctatslts, Latin. } 

1. Averfe from converfation. 

If this auftere infociahle life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood, 

Shakypeare, 
2. Incapable of connexien or union. 

The lowen ledge or row mutt be merely of 
Rone, clofely laid, without mortar, which is a 
gonial caution for all parts in building that are 
contiguous to board or timber, becaufe lime and 
wood are infaciare, Wotton's Archite@ure. 

InsoBriety. n. f [in and /odricty. ] 
Drunkennefs; want of fobrietv. 

He whole confcience upbraids him with pro- 
fancne{s towards God, and iafobricty towards 
himtclf, if he ìs jutt to his neighbour, he thinks 
he has quit (cores. ° Decay of Piety. 


To I'NSOLATE. v. a. “[in/olo, Vatin. } 
To dry in the fun; to expote to the 
action of the fun. 

TINsoLa’Tiow. n. /. [infolation, French; 
from infolete.) Expofition to the fun. 
We uf thele towers tor énfolation, refiigeras 
tion, conlervation, and for the view of divers 
meteors. Bacen. 
If it have not a fuficient ^»fo’atien it looketh 
pale, and attains not its laudable cofaur ; if it 
be funned too long, it fuffercth a torrefaction. 
Brows's Midgar Erreurs, 


Ray. 


ENS 


TNSOLENGE. |} nef [infolence, French; 
PNsoLENCY. $ infolentia, Lat.) Pride 
exerted iu contemptuous and overbear- 
ing treatment of others; petulant con- 
tempt. 

They could not reftrain the /rfolency of 
O'Neal, who, finding none now to withitand 
him, made himfelf lord of thofe people that re- 
mained. Speijer on Ireland. 

Such a nature 
Tickled with food (uccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which he treads on at noon; but I do wonder 
His infolenc: can brook to be coummanded 
Under Cominius. Shakfpcare. 

Blown with fxfolence and wine. Milton. 

Publick judgments are tne banks and thores 
upon which God breaks the /nfolency of finners, 
and flays their proud waves, Tiilotfon. 

The teady tyrant man, 
Who with the thoughrle fs injoiernce of power, 
For {port alone, purfues the cruel chace, Thom/ 

The fear of any violence, cither againtt her 
own peifon or againit her fon, might deter Pene- 
Jope from nfing any endeavours to remove men 
ot luch rfelence and power. Proome. 
Jo INSOLENCE. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To infult ; to treat with contempt. A 
very bad word. 

The bilhops, who were firit faulty, énfolenced 
and affaulted. King Charles 
I'nsovent. adi. [infolent, French ; info- 
Jers, Latin. ] Contemptuous of others; 
haughty ; overbearing. 

We hive not pillaged thofe rich provinces 
which we refcued : victory itfelf hath not made 
us infalent matters. Atterbury. 
Unsoventety. adv. [in/folenter, Latin. ] 
With contempt of others; haughtily ; 
rudely. 

What I muft difprove, 

He infolently talk’d to me of love. Dryden, 

Not faction, when it fhook thy regal fear, 
Not fenates, safolently loud, 

Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 
Could warp thy foul to their unjutt decree. Dryd. 

Briant, naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
him very rfosent/y, more like a criminal than a 
piifoner of war. Addifon, 
Inso’Lvaece, adj. [infolvable, French ; 
in and /olve. | 
1 Not to be folved; nat to be cleared ; 
inextricable ; fuch as admits of no fo- 
lution, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling enqui- 
rics Concerning vacuums, the doétrine of inf- 
nites, indivifioles, and  ircommenfurables, 
wherein there appear fome fufe.vabl/e dificultics. 

Watts on the Mind, 
2. That cannot be paid. 
Ixso'rusLe. ad. [infoluble, French; in- 
Jelubilis, Latin. | 
1. Not to be cleared; not to be refolved. 

Admit this, and what fhall the feripture be 
tut afrare acd a torment to weak confciences, 
filling them with infrite fcrupu.ofities, doubts 
infolubie, wed extreme delpaiy. Hocker. 
2. Not to be diffolved or feparated. 

Stony matter may grow in anv part of a 
human body ; for when any thing soluble ticks 
in any part of the body, it gathers. a cruit 
about #. Arbuthrot on Diet. 


INso'LVENT. adj. [in and /o/vo, Latin. ] 
Unable to pay. 

By public declaration he proclaimed himfelf 
ònjoivent of thofe vaft [fums he had taken upon 
credit. Howel 

A farmer accufed his guards for robbing hin 
ef oxen, and the cmperor fhot the offenders; 
but demanding reparation of the accufer for fo 
many brave fellows, and finding him énfofvent, 
cumpuunded the matter by taking his life. 

dddifon, 


INS 


An infolvent is a man that cannot pay his 
debrs. Watts. 
Infelvent tenant of incumber’d fpace. Smart. 
INSO'LVENCY. a. f, [from infclvent.] In- 
ability to pay dtbts. An &t of infol- 
wency is a law by which imprifoned 
debtors are releafed without payment. 
Insomvu’cu. conj. [in fo much.) So irat; 
to fuch a degree that. This word is 
growing obfolete. 

Jet hath ever been the ufe of the conqueror to 
detpife the language of the conquered, and to 
force him to learn his: fo did the Romans always 
ufc, évfonuch that tiere is no nation but is 
fprinkled with their language, Spenfer. 

To make ground fertile, athes excel; čnfo- 
much as the countries about Æna Fave umenc's 
made them, for the milchtefs the eruptions 
dn. Bacon's Natural Hipery. 


Simonides was an excellent poet, i» fanech trat h 


he madc his fortune by it. L'Efrange. 

They made the groimd uneven Sout their 
nell, /nfomuch that the Nare cid rut lie tla? ucon 
it, but left a free patiuge underneath. Addifon, 

To Insve'cr. v. a. ('nfb:icio, injpečum, 
Latin.} To look into by way of ex- 
amination. 

INSPECTION. n. f. (infpeĝion, Fr. infpec- 
tio, Latin. ] 

1. Prying examination; nar.ow and clofe 
furvey. 

With narrow fearch, and with /n/p:étion cecp, 
Confider every creature. Milion 

Our religion is a rcligion that dares to be unce: - 
ftuod ; that offers ittelf to the fearch of the in- 
quifitive, to the r/pection of the fevereft and the 
moit awakened reafon; for, being Iccure of her 
fubftantial truth and purity, the knows that for 
her to be fecn and looked into, is to be em- 
braced end admired, as there necds no greater 
argument: for men to love tne light than to fee 
it. South 

2. Superintendęence; preliding care. In 
the tiril fenfe it fhould have so before 
the object, and in the fecond ferie may 
admit over ; but authors confound them. 

We may fately conceal our good deeds, when 
they run no hazard of being diverted to improper 
ends, for want of our own tafpedtion. Atterbury. 

We thould apply ourfelves to ftudy the per- 
feétions of God, and to procure lively and vigo- 
rous imprefons of his perpetual prelence with 
us, and énfpeclion over us. Atterbury. 

The divine snfpeétion into the affairs of the 
world, doth neceffurily follow from the nature 
and being of God; and he that denies this, doth 
implicitly deny his exiftence. Bentley. 

Inspector. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. A prying examiner, 

With their new light our bold /x/peéors prefs, 
Like Cham, to thew their father’s nakedncfs. 

Denham. 

2. A fuperintendent. 

Young men may travel under a wife in/peé?or 
or tutor to diffcrent parts, that they may bring 
home ufeful knowledge. Watts. 

INSPE'RSION. n, f. [in/perfio, Latin.] A 
fprinkling upon, Ainfworth. 

To INspHE’RE. v. a. [in and /phere.} To 
place in an orb or fphere. 

Where thofe immortal thapes 
Of bright aerial fpirits live s/pher’d, 


In regions mild of calm and ferenc air. Milton 


Inspr RABLE. adj. [from in/pire.}] Which 
may be drawn in with the breath ; 
which may be infufed. 

To thefe infpirable hurts, we may enumerate 
thofe they fuftain from their expiration of fuligi- 
nous ftcams. Harvey. 

INSPIRA'TION. n. /. [from in/pire. } 

1, The at of drawing in the breath. 


INS 


In any inflammation of the diaphragm, tine 
fymptoms are a violent fever, and a molt ex- 
quifite p in icreafed upon ny pis altior, by which 
it is d'ftinguihed from a piurity, in which the 


gicateft pain ir in expiration. dli bur hrot, 


2. The ack of breathing into any thing, 
3. Tnrution of ideas into the mind by a 


{uperiour power, 
] never fpoke with her in al! my life. 
—How can fhe then call us Ly cur names, 
Unleis it be hy fafpiration ? Shak forare. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men 
at their deaty have good infpérations, Shakfpeare, 
We to ms higa @ajpration owe, 
That what was done before the flood we know, 
Denhain, 
What the tragedian wrote, the late fuceess 
Declares was tfpiration, and not gucfs. 
Denham, 
Tr fpiration is when an overpowering impreffion 
of 21y propo‘tion is made upor ihe mind by 
God Mic, teat gives a convincing and indu- 
bi aule eviccrce or the truth and divinity of its 
fo were the prophets and the apof les tnfptred, 
Watts, 


To INSPIRE. w n. [infpivo, Lat. infpirer, 


French.] To diaw in the breath: op- 
pofed to expire, 

If the infpirirg and expiring organ of any 
animal be ftupt, it ftuaden!y yields to nature and 


cies. Walton, 
Tc I NSPI'RE. w.a. 
r.. To breathe into. 
Ye nine, dcfcend and fing, 
The breath ng infiruments snfpire, Pope. 


2. To iniule by breathing. 


He knew not kis Maker, and he that infpired 
into kin an aétive foul, and breathed ina living 
{pirit. ifdom, 


3. To infufe into the mind; to imprefs 


upon the fancy. 
l have becn troubled in my feep this night ; 
But dawning day new comfort hath iafpir’ d. 
Shak/peare, 
Then to the heart /nfpir'd 


Vernal delight. Milton, 


4. To animate by fupernatural infufion, 


Nor tin’ fafpir'd 


Caftalian fpring. Miiton. 
Erato, thy poct’s mind infpire, 
And fil his foul witli thy celettial fre. Dryden. 


The Ietiers ave often reud to the young religious, 
to infpire ttem with ientimenis of virtue. «Iddi fon. 


> To draw in with the breath. 


Ey means of fulphuious coal {moaks the lungs 
are itiHed and oppreifed, whereby they are forced 
to infpire and expire the air with aiffeulty, in 
comparifon of the facility of infpiring and ex- 
piring the air in the country. Harvey. 

His baleful breath /#/prring as ne glides; 

Now likea chain around her neck he rides, Dryd. 


Insprrer. a. f. [from in/pire.] He that 


infpires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator 
and preteiver of the world, the moit gracious re- 
deemer, fanctificr, and inp pirer of mankind, be 
all honour, Der kam. 


To Insp RiT., v. a. [in and /pirit.] To 


animate ; to actuate ; to fill with life and 
vigour; to enliven; to invigorate; to 
encourage. 
fi bas pleafed God to infpirit and a&uate all 
his evangelical methods by a concurrence of fu- 
pernatural ttrengrh, which makes it not only 
eligible but pofkle; eafy and pleatant to do 
whatever he commands us. Decay of Piety. 
A difcreet ufe of becoming ceremonies renders 
the fervice of tre church folemn and affecting, 
infpivits the fluggifh, and inflames even the 
devout worfhipper. Atterbury. 
The courage. of Agamemnon is ¥n/pirsted by 
love of empire and ambition. Pepe. 
Let joy or cafe, let afHuence or content, 
And the gay conicience of a lite well [penty 


INS 


Calm ev'ry thought, c» /pirit ev'ry grace, 

Glow in thy heart, and imile upon thy face. Pepe. 
To Inspi'ssatTe. v. a. [in and /pifus, 

Lat.) To thicken; to make thick. 

Sugar doth infpijJete the {pirits of tne wins, 
and maketh them not fo cafy to refoive into 
vapour. Ba cn, 

This oil fartner in/pifated by evaporation turns 
into balm. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Insrissa TION. n. f. (from infpifute.] 
The act of making any liquid thick. 

í The cffect is wrougnt by the /n/piffarion of the 

alr. Bacon. 

Recent urine will cryflalize by in/piffation, and 
afford a fale neither acid nor alkaline. or 4iechuoe. 

Instasruity. a. f. [infatilité, Fr. infia- 
bilites, from inflabuis, Lat.) Inconttan- 
cy; ficklenefs; mutability of opinion 
or condutt. 

Inflakility of temper ought to be checked, 
when it difpofes men to wander from one feheme 
of government to another; fuch a fcklenefs can- 
not but be fatal to our cyuniry Ai iifon. 

Insta BLE. ad), [infladilis, Lat.) Incon- 
tant; changing. See Unstsnes. 

To INSTALL, v. a. [inflaller, Fr. in and 
Jlall.] To advance to any rank or office, 
by placiag in the feat or itall proper to 
that condition. 

She reigns a go€defs now among the faints, 
That whilom was tie taint of faco.erds light, 


And is faftalledt how in Leaven’s light. Spenfer. 
Cranmer ts reium d with weicome, 
Inflail’d archbithop of Canterbury. Shakfpeare. 


The kirg chofe him mifter of the horic, after 
this he was fv/lalled of the muit noble order. 
Mutton. 
INSTALLATION. n. f. linfallation, French; 
from tnflell.) The aé of giving vifible 
poffefion of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper feat. 
Upon the clection the bifhop gives a mandate 
for his infallation. <iylifie’s Pare-gon. 
INSTALMENT., n. /. [from iaflall.] 
1. The act of inltalliag. 
Is it not cay 
To make lora Wiliam Haftings of our mind, 
For the fujielnent of this noble duze 
In the feat royal? Shahfpeare. 
2. The feat in which one is infalled. 
Search Windfur-cattle, elves, 
The feveral chairs uf order look you fcour; 
Each fair snflulnen:, coat and feveral creil 
With loyul blazon evermore be blet!  Shat/p. 
'NSTANCE. ` A 
ENa t n. f- (inflance, Fr.) 
1. Importunity ; urgency; folicitation. 
Caritttan men thould muci better frame them- 
felves to thofe heavenly precepts which our Lord 
and Saviour with fo great ‘njiancy gave us ccn- 
cerning peace and unity, if we did concur to have 
the ancient councils renewed. Hecter, 


2. Motive; influence; preffing argument. 
Not in ufe. 


She dwells fo fecurely upon her honour, that 
folly dares not prefent itfelf. Now, could I come 
to her with any direction in my hand, my dcfies 
had infiance znd argument to commend them- 
felvcs. Shuk/peare’s Merry Wives uf Wintfor. 

The inflances that fecond marriage move, 

Are bale refpe@s of thrift, but none of love. 
: Shak fpsare. 
= Profecution or procefs of a fuit. 
The snflernce of a caufe is faid to be that judi- 
cial prucefs which is made from the conteftatiun 
of a fuit, even tu the time of pronouncing fen- 
tence in the caufe, or till the end of thice years. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
4. Example; document. 
Yet doth this accident 
So far exceed all inflance, all difcourfe, 
Bhat I am ready to diftrutt mine cycs. 


Shat/p. 
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Tn furnaces of copper and brafs, where vitriol 
is often caft in, there rifetin fuddenly a Ay, which 
fometimes moveth on the walls of the turnace ; 
fumeimes inthe fire below; and disth prefently 
as foun as itis out of the furnace : which isa noble 
influnce, and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 

We find in hiftury ¢ajfances of perfons, who, 
after their prifons have been Rung open, have 
choulen tather to languihh in their dungeons, than 
itake their mifcrable lives and fortunes upon the 
fuccefs of 2 “volution. Addi fan, 

The groate taints are fometimes made the 
molt remarkable influnces of fulfering. -dtterbury, 

Suppele the carth fhould be removed nearer 
to the fun, and revolve for infaace in the orbit of 
Mercury, the whole ocean would boil with hea: 

Bentley. 

The ule of fnflances is to illuftrate and explain 
adfaculty ; and this end is be anfwered by fuch 
infiax es as are familiar and common. Baker. 


5. State of any thing. 
Tnele fecm as if, in the time of Edward the 
fit, they were drawn up inte the form of a law 
in the filt fa/anee. ffl 


6. Occafion; a&. 


The'performances reqeired on our part, are no 
other taan what natural resfon has endeavourcd 
to recommena, even in the moft fevcie and d:fl- 
cult deffances of duty. Regers. 

A foul fupreme in each hard inflance try’d 
Above all pain, all anger, and at! pride. — Pope. 

It Evfebia has lived as free from fin as it is 
potible for human neture, it is becaufe the is al- 
ways watching and guording againfi all infances 
of pride. Luw’s Serious Cull 


To INSTANCE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To give or offer an examrle. 

As to falfe citations, that the world may fec 
how lt:lc he is to b2 tru‘ted, I fhail fafaace in 
two or three about which he makes the loudctt 
clamour. Tillotfen. 

In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laft have 
excellcd the ancients; and I would snujlunce in 
Shakeľpcare of the former, in Dorfet of the latter. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
INSTANT. aaj. [inflant, Fr. inflans, 
Lai. ] ` 


1. Prefing; urgent; importvnate; earnett. 
Acd they were irfiant with loud voices, 1e- 
quiring that l:e might be crucifica. Luke. 
Rejoicing in Lope; patient in tribulation ; con- 


tinuing inflant in prayer. Remans. 


2. Immeciate; without any time inter- 
veniag; prefent. 
Our good old friend, beftow 
Your needful couniel to our bufiucffes, 
Which crave the inflant ule. Shat/peare 
Ti’ inflant ftroxe of death denounc’d tu day, 
Remov’d far off. Milton 
Nor native country thou, nor friend fhalt fez; 
Nor war hall thou to wage, nor year to come; 
Impend.ng death is thine, and inflant duom. 
Prior. 
3. Quick; making no delay. 
Jnjlant without diturb they took alarm, 
M lon 
Griev'’d that a vifitant fo long thould wait 
Uninack’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate ; 
Inflant he flew wiih hofpitable hac, 
Aud the new friend weth courteous air embrac’d 
Pope 
Uxstanxt. nfe [inflant, French.]  * 
t. /nfant is fuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no fucceflion. Locke: 
There is (carce an infant between their Rou- 
rithing nd their not heii. Hosker. 
Her nimbie body yet in time mul move, 
And not in gjirit through alfpiaces Race; 
But fhe ts nigh and tar, bencaih, above, 
In point of tins, which thought cannot dis: 
1) ; 
At any afiantof time the moving atoni i+ but 
in oac. Gngle paint of the tine: iLerefure ail but 
that one posat is either future or pat, and no 


a m 
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other parts are co-exiftent ur contemporary with 
it. Bentley's Sermont. 
2. A particular time. 
l can at any unleafonable infant of the night 
appoint her to look out at her lady’s chamber 
window, Shakfpeare. 


3. It is ufed in low and commercial lan- 
guage fora day of the prefent or cur- 
rent month. 

On the twenticth infant it is my intention to 
erect a lion's head. Ad.tifon's Guardian, 


INSTANTANEOUS. ad). Cinflantaneus, Lat. ] 
Doue In an imitant; acting at once 
without any perceptible fucceflion; aft. 


ing with the utmoil peed; done with 
the utmolt fpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ces Ser of the 
delug? doth not at all agree with the énpartaneous 
aGtons cf creation and annihilation Barnte 

The rapid raci ince irfiantanious lirikes 
Th? iFuom'd mountain. Thom jor 

INSTANTANEOUSLY. adv. [from infan- 
tencous. ] Inanindivilible point of time. 

What 1 nad heard of the raining of frogs camz 
to my thoughts, there being realon to conclude 
that thofe came from tie clouds, or wer: eajier- 
tansoufly generated, Derham. 

I’'nsTANTLY. cdv. [isfanter, Latin. ] 
1, Immediately ; without any perceptible 
intervention of time. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the afests of 
any one peit of the body jy:antly make a tranl- 
curfion throughout the whole body, Bacon. 

Sleep inflantly fell on me. Miltoc 

As fevral winds arife, 
Jul fo their natures alter éajlantly. 
2. With urgent imporiunity. 
To lnstare. v. a. [in and race. ] 
1, To place ina certain rank or condition. 

This kind of conquet docs only inpute the 
victorin thefe rights, which the conquered prince 
had. Hale, 

Had this gliftering montter been burn to thy 
poverty, he could nut bave been fu bad: nor, 
perhaps, kad thy birth ¢furend thes in the fame 
grcatncis, would thou have been better. Sows. 

The Ar of them being ciminentty holy and 
dear to God, thould derive a bleding to nis pof- 
terity on that account, and prevail at iatt to have 
them allo accepted as holy, and sfnjrered in the 
favours of God. oteterdury. 


2. Toinvell. Obfolete. 
For iis potiestions, 
Although by confifcation they are curs, 
We do inflate and widow you withal.  Skutfp. 
INsTAURA'TION. n. /. [inffauration, Fr. 
inflauratio, \at.] Reitoration; repara- 
tion; renewal. 
InsTE AD of. prep. [A word formed by 
the coalition of in and jlead, piace. ] 
1. In room of; in place of. 
They, infleaid of fru, 
Chew’d bitter alics. Milron. 
Vary the foim of fpecch, and inficad of the 
word church make it a qucttion m politicks,. 
whether the monument be in danger. Swift. 


2. Equal to. 
Tais very confidemtion to 2 wife man is :fead 
of a toouland argunients, to fatisty him, that, m 
thefe times, no fuch thioy wes Belicved 
T:lictfon. 
3. Infea:d is fometimes ufed without gf. 
In the place; in the room. 
He in derifon feis 
Upon their tongues a various (pirtt, to rafe 
Quite cut ther native language, ond irjicad 
To fow a jangiing nolife of tongues unknown, 
Milton, 
To Insre rr. v. a. [in and feep] 


1. To foak; to macerate in monture. 


M j'e 
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Suffolk frh died, and York, all haggted over, | INSTINCT. n. f. [inflin®, Fy. inflindus, 


Goines to him where in gore he lay injtecp'd. 
Suukfpeare. 
2. Lying under water. 

The guttered rocks, and congregated fands, 

Traitors infleep'd to clog the guilticfs keel. 
Skakfpearc. 
Ixsrep. a. f. [in and fzp.] The upper 
part of the foot where it joins to the leg. 

The caliga was a military hoe with a very 
thick fole, tied above the énjiep with Jeather 
thongs. atrhbuthaot on Coins, 

Jo INSTIGATE. v.a. [taflizo, Lat. 
infliguer, Fr.}] To urge to il; to pro- 
voke or incite to a crime. 

Isstica’tion. n. f. [inflizgation, French ; 
from infiigate.] Incitement to a crime; 
encouragement ; impulfe to ill. 

Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this? But rather follow 
Our forceful infigation. Shatfpeare. 

It was partly by the safiigation of fome fic- 
tious malccontents that bare principal ttroke 
amongft them. Bacon. 

Shail any man, that wilfully procures the cut- 
ting of whole armies to pieces, fct up for an in- 
nocent? Asif the lives that werc taken away by 
his infligat’on were not to be charged upon his ac- 
count. L’ Fyirange. 

We have an abudgment of all the bafenefs and 
villainy that both the corruption of nature and 
the inftigation of the devil could bring the tons of 
men to. South. 

InstiGa’tor. n. f. [inflizatcur, Fr. from 
infligate.\ lnciter to ill. 

That fea of blood is enough to drown in cternal 
mifery the malicious author or jx//izator of its 
cffufion. Aing Charles. 

Either the eagernefs of acquiring, or the re- 
venge of miffing dignities, have been the great 
anfligators of ecelehaftick feuds. Decay of Piety 


To INSTI'L. v.a. [infillo, Lat. infliller, 
French. ] 


1. To infufe by drops. 
He from the well of life threc drops én/til? d. 
i Milton. 
2. To infinnate any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind ; to infufe. 
Thoughaflembhies he had ineecd for religion’s 
fake, hurtful nevertaclefs they may cafily prove, 
as well in regard of their fitnefs to ferve the turn 
of heicticks, and fuch as privily will foonett ad- 
venture to saje/ their poifon into men's minds. 
tooker. 
He nada farther defign to énfii/ and infinuate 
good initruction, by contributing to men’s hap- 
pinefs in this prefent life. Galamy. 
Thofe heathens did in a particular manner in- 
ful the principle intu their children of loving their 
country, which is far otherwife now-a-days. 
Swifr. 
INsTiILLA'TioON. ne fa [inflillatio, Latin ; 
from inflil.] 
x. The act of pouring in by drops. 
2. The aĉ of infuling flowly into the 
miad, 


3. ‘The thing infufed. 
They imbitter the cup of life by infcnfible zn- 
fillations. Raumbier, 
INSTILMENT. n. f. [from infil.) Any 
thing initiJled. 
The leperous isfliiment. 
INSTINCT. adj. [iafliid, Fre infiindus, 
Lat.) Moved; animated. A word 
not in ufe. 
Forth ruth'd with whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal dcity, 


Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel un- 
drawn, 
Icfelf injin? with fpirit, but convoy’d 


By four cherubick fhapes. Mitton, 


Shak/peare.- 


Lat. This word had its accent for- 
merly on the lat fylable.]} Defire or 
averfion ating in the mind without the 
intervention of reafon or deliberation ; 
the power of determining the will of 
brutes. 
In tim they fear your highnefs* death; 
And mere inftiic? of love and loyalty 
Makes thein thus forward in lis banthhment. 
Sha tea re. 
Thou knowe!t I am as valiant as Heicuics ; 
but beware sufi; the lion will rot touch tke 
true prince: ryiinch is a preat matter. d was 
a coward on dujiiné?:s 1 Mhali think tne better of 
mylelf and thee, during my life; 1 fora valiant 
lion, and thee for a true prince. Shak/pears, 
But providence or infin of rature {cems, 

O: reafon though difturb'd, and (carce cuntulted, 
To have guided me aright. Aid/ren's sigorijis. 
Nature firt pointed out my Portius to mie, 

And ealily taught me by her feciet force 
To lave thy perfon, cre I knew thy merit; 
Tall what was /aflin@ grew up into ticndthip. 
eiii fon 
The philofopher avers, 
That reafon guides our deed, and j»flina theirs. 


Infiinét and rcafon how fhall we divide? LJ>ior. 
Reaton terves wien prels'd ; 
But honeftu/ind? comes a voluntecr. Pape. 


Insti'ncTen. adj. [inflindus, Lat.) Im. 
prefled as an animated power. This, 
neither mufical nor proper, was perhaps 


introduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguifbable beauty muft be 
impreffed and snfiinGied through the whole, 
which the defecation of fo many parts by a bad 
printer and a wore editor couid not binder from 
thining, forth ! Bentley's Preface to Milton. 

Instinctive. adj, [from inflin?.] Act- 
ing without the application of choice or 
reafon ; rifing in the mind without ap- 
parent caule. 

Rais’d 
By quick infiin@ive motion, up I fprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. Milton, 

It will be natural that UlytYes’s mind thould 
forbode ; and it appears that the /afinive pre- 
fage was a favourite opinion of Homer's. 

Briome un the Ody/fey. 

INSTINCTIVELY. adv. [from tnflinGive. | 
By inftinct ; by the call cf nature. 

The very rats 
InftinGtively Wad quit it. Shak fp. Tempef. 
fo VNSTITUTE. ». 2. Pinfliivo, infti- 
tutum, Latin ; in/flituer, French. } 

1. To 6x; to eftablifh; to appoint; to 
enact; to fettle; to preferibe. 

God then injiituted a law natural to be ob» 
ferved by creates; and therefure, according to 
the manner of laws, the inftitution thereof is 
defcribed as being eflablithed by folemn injunc- 
tion Hesker. 

Here let us breathe, and haply izfitute 
A courfe of lcarningy, and ingenuuus ftudies. 

Shak fpeare, 

To the prodution of the etfect they are dce- 
termined by the laws of their nature, iajiientet 
and impiinted on them by inimitable wifdum. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The theocracy of the Jews was imfituted by 
God nimielf. Temple. 

To fajlitute a court and country party witnout 
matciials, would be a very new fy item in poli- 
ticks. . Siwift, 

2, To educate; to intru; to form by 


inftruction. 
If children were early énfiituted, knowlecge 
would infenfibly infinuate itlelf. Decay of Piety. 


INSTITUTE. n. f. [inflitut, French; in-’ 


itutum, Latin. } 
1. Eftablithed law ; fettled order, 
g kd 
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This law, though cuflom now direfts tho 
courte, 
As nature's inflitute is yet in force, 
Uncancel’d, though dilufed. 
2. Precept; maxim; principle. 
Thou art pale in mngity ttudies grown, 
To make the ftuick injlrtutes thy own. Dryden, 


InsTitu rion. n. f. [inflitution, French; 
iwfitutio, Latin. ] 

t. Act of eltabiiihing. 

2. Kttablihment; fettlement. 

The fxfittution of God's law is eecribed as 
being eftablifhed by foleran injundtion.  Sfoskee. 

It became him by whom all tnings are, to be 
the way of faivation to all, that the mfiitusien 
and reftitution of the world might be bora 
wrought witn one hand. Heeska. 

Tlas.unlimited power placed fundamently 13 
tue body of a peuple, is what legiflutors have 
endeavoured, is their feverai icisemes of inprits- 
tions of government, to depofit in iuch hands as 
would preferve the people. Swit, 

3. Politive law. 

They quarrcl fometimes with the execution 

of laws, and tumetimes with the syiituticn. 
Tor: pe. 

The holinefs of the firit fruits and the lump és 
an holinefs micly of irflitutior, outward and 
nomial; whereas the nolinels of the tut is an 
avlives of nature, inkerent and seal. Avterbury, 

The law and éjhewtion founded by Motes was 
to efiablith religion, and to make meicy and 
peuce known to the whole earth. Forbes. 

4. Education. 

After baptifm, when it is in infancy received, 
fuccccds inftrudtion and éfrtution in the nature 
and fcveral branches of that vow, which was 
made at the font, in a fhort intelligible manner. 

Hammcond’s Fundamentals, 

Te is a neccffary piece of providence in the 
infitution of our chiidreny to train them up to 
forewhat in their youth, that may honeftly en- 
teitain them in thcir age. L’Eftrange. 

His learning was not the cfcét of precept or 
infitfution, Benthy, 

INsTITUTIONARY. adj. [from inflitution. ] 
Elemental ; containing the firk doc- 
trines, or principles of doctrine. 

Thar it was not out of fafhion Ariftutle de- 
clarcth in his politicks among the inflitutrioniry 
rules of youth, Brown, 

['NSTITUTIST. n. f [from inflitute.] 
Writer of inflitutes or elemental in- 
_firudtions. 
Green gall the smfitutifis would perfuade us to 
be an effeét of an over-hot ftomach. Harvey. 
I'nstitutTor. n. f. [inflituteur, French ; 
inflitutor, Latin] 
1. An eltablifher ; one who fettles. 

It might have fucceeded a little berter, if it 
had pleafed the sufiitaters of the civil months of 
the fun to have ordered them alternatcty oad and 
even. Header on Time. 

2. Inftru@tor ; educator. 
Tine two great aims which every infiitutor of 


youth ovid mainly and intentionally drive at. 
Walker, 


To Insro’p. v. a. [in and fop.J] To clofe 
up; to ftop. 
With boiling pitch another near at hand 
The teams s/fops, Dryden's tnn. Mirad. 
To INSTRU'CT. v. a. participle pre- 
terit inflrud&ed or inflru.  [inflruo, 
Latin; inflrutre, French. | 
1. To teach; to form by precept; to 
inform authoritatively ; to educate; to 
inflitute ; to direct. 
Out of heaven he made thec to hear his voice; 
that he might /a/firuc? thee. Deuteronomy. 
His Gud doth injiruc? him to Gifcretion, and 
doth teach him, Jjainh, 


Dryden, 
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Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, dafralted 
about the fong, becaute he was fhilful. t Chron, 
Thou «pproveit the things that are more ex- 
cellent, Lemg fn//retPed out of the law. Romans. 
IajiruG me, tor thou knowct. Alion. 
He ever by confulüng at thy Mirine 
Retura’d the wifes, or the more infira? 
To ñy or folluw what concern’d him mof. 
Milton. 
2. It has commonly ta before the thing 


taught. 
They that were infručled i2 the fongs of the 
Lord weie two hundred fourtcore and cight. 
1 Chronicles. 
Thefe are the things wherein Solomon was 
tnflruc?ed for building ot the houte of God. 
2 Chronicles. 
3. To model; to form. Little in ufe. 
They ipeak to the incrits of a caute, after the 
prostor has prepared and tafiructed the fame for 
a ligating betore the judge. dyi fe. 
InsTRU'CTER. n. N^ [trom inffru®.] A 
teacher; an inititutors one who deli- 
vers precepts or imparts knowledge. 
It'is often written inffrudor. 
Though you have ten thoutand //fruéors in 
Chritt. 1 Coriath:ans. 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 
The father of the faitnful there cid dwell, 
Who both their parent and sjfruGer was. 
j Denham. 
O thou, who future things can’ft reprefent 
As prefent, beav`nly infpra?cr. Mitton. 
Poets, the firit injire@ers of mankind, 
Brought all things to their native proper ufe. 
Rofesmmen. 
They fee how they are belet on every fide, 
not only with temptations, but :x/fruéors to vice. 
Locke. 
Several imfrufers were ditpofcd among this 
little helple(s peuple. Addifor. 
We have precepts of duty giver us by our in- 
firuciors. Rogers. 
Instruction. n. f. [inflrudion, French; 
from infrud. | 
1. The act of teaching; information. 
It lies on you to fpeak, 
Not by your own /airuc?ien, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to. Shukfp 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all 
ages, for thofe difcoverics and ditcourics they 
have left behind them for our infruttion. Locke. 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 
Will ye not receive éafrudtion to hearken to 
receive my words ? Jeremiah. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 
In ev'ry Ircam a tweet injiruéloa Hows ; 
But fome entaught o’erhcar the whify’ring rill, 
In fpite of facced leifure, blockheads titill. 
: Young. 
3. Authoritative information ; mandate. 
See this difpatch’d with all the hafte thou 
can‘ ft; 

Anon !’ll give thee more fnfirudicn. Shak/peare. 
Instr’uctive. adj. [from inflrud 5 in- 
Jfirudif, Fr.) Conveying knowledge. 

With variety of in/lruGive expreffions by tpeech 
man alone ts endowed. Holder, 
I would not laugh Lut to inftiudt; or if my 
mirth ceafes to be s/frucive, it thall never ccafe 
to be innocent. AAddifon. 


INSTRUMENT. n. S. [tnflrument, Fr. 
inflrumentum, Lat. ] 
1. A tool ufed for any work or purpofe. 
lf he (mite him with an iframent of iron, fo 
that he die, he is a murderer. Numbers. 
What artificial frame, what fafrument, 
Did one fuperior genius e’er invent ; 
Which tothe mufcles is prefera? Blackmore. 
Boa is ufeful tor turners and snjirument makers. 
Mortimer. 
g. A frame confiructed fo as to yield har- 
mionious founds. 


Vou, I. 
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He that friketh an jnfrument with (kill, may 
caute notwithitanding a very pleafant found, it 
the (tring whereon he firiketh chance to be ca- 
p.ble of harmony. Havker. 

She taketh moft delighe 
In mufick, ixfruments and poetry. Shak/peare. 
In folitary groves he makes his moan, 
Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthful pleafure Marcs, 
But fighs when fongs and inflrumenti he hears. 
Dryden, 
3. A writing containing any contract or 
order. 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and 
did write an éaffrument of covenants, and fealed 
it Tobit. 

4. The agent. It is ufed of perfons as 
well as things, but of perfons very often 


in. an ill fente. 
If, haply, you my father do fufpedct, 
An infirument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me. Shakfp. Othello. 
5. That by means whereof fomething is 


done. 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into 
the body which hath arms and legs, only infiru- 
ments of doing; but that it were intended the 
mind should employ them. Sidney. 

AJ) voluntary felt-denials and aufteritics which 
chriftianity commends become neceffary, not 
fimply for themfclves, but as inf ruments towards 
a higher end, Decay of Piety. 

Reputation is the {malleft facrince thole can 
make us, who have been the sajlruments of our 
ruin. Sacije. 

There is one thing to be confidered concerning 
realon, whether fyllogifm be the proper infiru- 
ment of it, and the uiefullet way of exciciling 
this faculty. Locke, 

6. One who atts only to ferve the purpofes 


of another. 

He icarcely knew what was cone in his own 
chamber, but as it pleated her in/iruments to 
frume therfelves. Sidney. 

All the fajfirmments which aided to expofe the 
child, were even then loft when it was found. 

Shakjpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the prin- 
cipal that we are to confider, not the infrument ; 
that which a man docs by another, is in truth his 
own act. L Efirange. 

The bold are but the izfruments of the wife, 
They undertake the dangers they advile. Dryd 

InsrRUMENTAL. ad), [inflrumental, Ir. 
inflrumentum, Lat. | 

I. Conducive as means to fome end; 
organical. 

All fecond and énfrumental caufes, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, 
would becume altogether filent, virtuclefs, and 
dead. Raleigh's Hipory. 

Prayer, which is in/frumental to evcry thing, 
hath a particular promife in this thing. 

Laylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Tt is not an effential part of religion, but ra- 
ther an auxiliary and inflrumental duty. 

Smali idge. 

I diicern fome excellent final caufes of con- 
junction of body a»d foul; but the infrumenta’ 
[ know not, nor what inviible Lands and fetters 
unite them together. Bentley. 


2. Acting to fome end ; contributing to 
fome purpofe ; helpful. ufed of pertons 
and things, 

The prefbyterian merit is of little weight, when 
they allege tnemfelves infrumental towards the 
reftoration. Swift. 

3. Coniifting’ not of voices but inftru- 
ments; produced by inftruments; not 
vocal. 

They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial abrogatea, require the abrogation of infiru- 
mental mufick, approving neverthele(s the ufe of 
vocal melody toremain, muit thew fome reafon, 
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wherefore the one fhould be thought a leg i! ee- 
icnony and not the other, Hooker. 
Oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding 
walk, 

With heav’nly touch of infrumenta! founds 

In full harmonicus number juin'd, their fonge 

Divide the night, and lijt our thuuglits to hegy n, 
Pt P 

Swect voices, mixt with fuflrrm-nta! founds, 

Alcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted root ic- 
bounds. Dryden, 
INsTRUMENTALITY. n. f. [from taftru- 
mental.] Subordinate agency; agency 
of any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary actings are not 
done by deliberation and formal command, yct 
they arc done Fy the virtue, enegy, and influx 
of the fuul, and the infirumentality oi the fpints. 

Hale's Origin of Mankis: d. 
[NSTRUME'NTALLY. adv. [from infirumen- 
fal.) ln the nature of an intrument ; 


as means to an end. 

Man’s well-being here in this life is but izfru- 
mentally good, as being the means for him to be 
well in the next life. Digi. 

Habitual preparation for the facrament con- 
fifts ina landing, permancnt habit, or principle 
of holinefs, wrought chiefly by God's fpirit, and 
infirumentally by his word, in the heart or fuul 
of man. Sourn. 

InstruMENTALNESS, n. /. [from infru- 
mental.) Uflefulnefs as means to an 
end. 

The sajfrumentalne/s of riches to works of cha- 
rity, has rendered ot very political, in cvery 
christian commonwealth, by laws to fettle and 
fecure property. Hammond, 

INsu‘FFERABLE. adj. [in and /uferalble. } 
t. Intolerable ; infupportable ; intenfe be- 


yond endurance. 
The one is oppreffed with confant heat, the 
other with safufferable cold. = Brown's Vul. Er, 
Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fwaye 
So herce, they flath'd irfufferable day. Dryden, 
Though greatlight be infufferuble to our eye’, 
yet the highcit degree of darknefs does not at all 
d:feafe them; becaufe that caufing no diluideily 
motion, leaves that curious organ unharmed. 
Locke. 
2. Deteftable ; contemptible; difgutting 
beyond endurance. 
A multitude of feribblers, who daily pefler 
the world with their énfafferable Nuf, fhould he 
dilcouraged from writing any more. Dryden. 


Ixsu’rFERABLY. adv. [from infuferable. ] 
To a degree beyond endurance. 
Thole heav’nly thapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. Milton, 
There is no perfon remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not alfo injufferab!y proud. South, 


INSUFFI'CIENCE. } n. J. [iahuftctence, Fr. 

[NsufFI'CIENCY. § in and /ujicicnt.} In- 
adequatenefs to any end or purpofe ; 
want of requilite value or power: ufed 
of things and perfous. 

The minifter’s aptnets or infufficieney, other- 
wile than by reading to infltu@ the fluck, 
{tandcth in this place as a @ranger, with whom 
our form of common prayer hath nothing to do. 

Hoster. 

The infufficiency of the light uf nature is, by 
the light of fcripture, fu fully fupplied, that 
further light than this hati added, taere duth 
not need unto that end. Looker. 

We will give you Neepy diinks, that your 
fenfes, unintelligent of vur snfufficience, may, 
though they cunnot prifife us, as little accule us. 

Shakfpeare’s Winter's Tale, 

Till experience had difcovered their defect and 
irfufficiency, 1 did certainly conclude them to be 
infallible. I} ilkins, 
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Confider the pleas made ufe of to this purpofe, 

and thew the infufficiency and weaknefs of them. 

Atterbury. 

Insv FFIcienr, ad}, [tnfuffictent, French; 

a and Sufficient. } Inadequate to any 

need, ufe, or purpofe ; wanting abili- 
ties; incapable; unfit. 

The bithop to whom they thal! te prefented, 
xay juitly rejeét them as incapable and isfufh- 
csent. Speajzr on Ireland, 

We are weak, Cependant creatures, infufficient 
to our own hagpincfs, full of wants which of 
ourfelves we cannut releve, expufed to a nume- 
ruus train of evils which we know not how to 
divert. Regers. 

Fating kills by the bad Rate, not by the ir- 
ffl ent quantity of fuids. etrbuthrst, 

Jx: UFFICIENTLY, adu, [from in/uff- 
cient.) With want of proper ability ; 
not fkilfnlly, 


INSUFFLA TION. n. f. [in and ufo, Lat. ] 
The act of breathing upon. 

Impofition of hands is a cuttom of parents in 
biefiing their children, but taken up by the apof- 
ties intlead of that divine izfufflation which 
Coritt ufed. Hammind’s Fundamentals. 

J'NSULAR. ce [infulaire, French; ir- 
l'nsurary. $ Jularis, Latin.) Belong- 
ing to an ifland. 

Druina, being turrounded with the fea, is 
hardly to be invaded, having many other in/ulary 
advantages. Howel. 

I'NsuLaTED. adi. [infula, Latin.) Not 
cantiguow on any fide. 

Ixsu'Lse. adi. [infuljus, Latin.] Dull; 
infip:id; heavy. na. 

Insutt. n.f. [infultus, Latin; injulte, 
French. | 

t. The act of leaping upon any thing. 
In this fenfe it has the accent on the 
lait fyllable : the fenfe is rare. 

The bull's in/u/e at four the may faftain, 

But atter ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden 
2. Act or fpeech of infolence or cən- 
tempt. 

Tte ruthlefs fneer that afult adds to grief. 

Savage. 
Take the fenzence ferioufly, becaufe railleries 
are an infult on the unfortunate. Brame. 
Jo INSU'LT. v. a. [infulter, French; 
infulio, Latin. ] 
s. To treat with infolence or contempt. 
It 1s ufed fometimes with over, fome- 


times without a prepofition. 
Tne poet makes his liero, after he was glutred 
Ly the death of Hcétor, and the nonour he did 
bis friend by énfulting ever his murdercr, to be 
moved Ly the tears of king Priam. Pope. 
2. To trample upon ; to triumph over. 
It pleas’d the king his mafter very lately 
To firike at me upon iis milconttrudction ; 
When he conjunct, and tlatt'ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind; being down, ¢:fulted, rail’d, 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Skak/peare’s King Lear. 
So [capes the infu/ting tire his narrow jail, 
And makes fmall outlets into open ais. Dryden. 
Ev’n when they fing at eafe in full content, 
[nfultizg o'er the toil they underwent, 
Yet Riil they find a future tafk remain, 
"fu turn the toil. Dryden's Virgil. 
Insu'LTER. n. f. [from infuk.] One who 


treats another with infolent triumph. 
Ev'n man, the mercilefs :nfu/ter man, 
Man, who rejoices in our ferx’s weaknefs, _ 
Stal: pity thee. Rozwe's Fane Shore. 
Insu/’erincry. adv. [from infulting.] 
With contemptuous triumph. 
fr fulting’;, he made your lave his boaft, 
Gave mz my life, aad tuld me what it colt. 
Dryden. 


INS 


INSUPERABILITY. n. f. [from tn/uper- 
able.) The quality of being invincible. 

INSUPERABLE. ad. [in/uperabilts, 
Latin.) Invincible; infurmountable ; 
not to be conquered; not to be over- 
come, 

This appears to be an infuperable objection, 
becaufe of the ewidence that lenfe feems to give 
it. Dizoy on Bodies. 

Much might be done, would we but endea- 
vour; nothing is injuperable to pains and patience. 

Ray on the Creation. 

And middle natures how they long to joins 

Yet never pafs th® infuper able line. Pope. 

Insu‘PERABLENESS. n. f. [from infuper- 
able.]} Invinciblenefs; impofflibility to 
be furmounted. 

Insu PERABLY. adv. [from in/uperable.] 
Invincibly ; infurmountabiy. 

Between the grain and the vcin of a diamond 
there is this diference, tnat the former furthers, 
the latter, being fo infuperad/y hard, hinders the 
fpiitting of it. Grew’s Mufaeum 

INSUPPORTABLE. adj. ([infupportable, 
French ; in and fusportable.| Intolera- 


ble; infufferable ; not to be endured. 
A difgrace put upon a man in company is 
infupportable; itis heightened according to the 
greatnefs, and mult:plied according to the num- 
ber, of the perfons that hear. South. 
The bafer the enemies are, the more /nfupport- 
able is the infolence. L’ Eji ange. 
The thought of being nothing after death ts a 
burden z» fupportable to a virtuous man: we na- 
turally aim at happinefs, and cannot bear to have 
it confined to our prefent being. Dryden 
To thofe that dwell under or near the equator, 
this {pring would be a moft pettilent and :a/up- 
portable fummer ; and as for thofe countries that 
are nearer the poles, a perpetual fpring will not 
d» their bufinefs. Bentlzy. 
InsuppoO/RTSBLENFSS. n. f- [from in- 
fupportable.) Intufferablenefs ; the ftate 
of being beyond endurance. 
Then fell the to fo pitiful a declaration of the 
infupportaslencfs of her defires, that Dorus’s 


ears procured his eyes with tears to give tefi- f 


mony how much they futfered for her fulfering. 
Sidney. 
Insuppo’RTABLY. adv. [from iafupport- 
able.} Beyond endurance. 
But fafe he who ftood aloof, 
When infupportably bis foot advanc’d, 
In {corn of their proud arms, and warlike tools, 
Spurn'd thein to death by trcups. Mrton. 
The firft day`s audience furicrently convine’d 
me, that the poem was infupportabiy too long. 
Dryden. 
Inscrmo’uNTABLE. adj. [in/urmentable, 
French; in and furmountable.| Infuper- 
able; unconquerable. 
This difficulty is infurmeuntahle, till I can 
m:ke fimplicity and variety the fame. Locke. 
Hope thinks nothing difficult; defpair tells us, 
that difficulty is (afurmountable. Watts, 


INsuRMOUNTABLY. adv. [from infur- 
mountable.| Anvincibly ; unconquerably. 
Insurrection. n. /. [infurgo, Latin. | 
A feditious riting; 2 rebellious com- 
motion. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the frit motion, all the interim ts 
Lize a phantafma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal inftruments 
Are then in council; and the itate of many 
Like toa little kingdom, futfers then 
The nature of an iufurrečlisn. Shakfpeare, 
This city of old time hath made énfurrcétion 
againit Kings, and that rebellion and fedition 
have been made therein. Exra 
There fhall be a great iafurretior upon thole 
that feas the Lord, è Efdras. 
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InfarrePisxs of baie people are commonly 
more turus in their beginnings. Bacon, 

The trade of Rome had like to have fuffered 
another great ftroke by an imjursetion in Egypt. 

Arbuthnot. 
ĪNSUSURRA'TION. n. j. [in/ufurro, Latin. ] 
The act of whifpering into fometning, 
ĪNTA'CTIBLE. adj. [in and ta@um, Lat. } 
Not perceptible to the touch. Did. 
INTAGLIO. n.f. [Italian.] Any thing 
that has figures engraved on it fo as. 
to rife above the ground. 

We meet with the hgures which Juvenal dee 
Scribes on antique intaghos and medals. Addifon. 

Inta’stTaBLe. adj. [in and tajle.} Not 
raifing any fenfations in the organs of 
takte. A word not elegant, nor ufed. 

Something which is invifible, intuflable, and 
intangible, as exifting only in the fancy, may pro 
duce a pleafure fuperior tothat of fenfe. Grew, 

INTEGER. n.f. (Latin.] The whole 
of any thing. 

As not only fignifted a piece of money, but 
any integer; from whence is derived the word 
ace, Or unit. Arbuthmer. 

INTEGRAL. adj, (integral, French; ine 
teger, Latin. } 

1. Whole: applied to a thing confidered. 
as comprifing all its conflituent parts. 

A local motion keepeth budies integral, and 
their parts together, Bucer. 

2. Uninjured ; complete; not defeAive. 

No woncer if one remain f{peechlefs, though 
of integral pimeciples, who, from an infant, 
fhould be bred up amongft mutes, and have no 
teaching. Helder, 


3- Not fractional; not broken into 
fractions. 

I'nreGRraL. n. f. -The whole made up 
of parts. 


Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diffec~ 
tions, have fearched into thofe various meanders 
of the veins, arterics, nerves, and éategra/s of the 
human body. Haile. 

Confider the infinite complications and com- 
binations of feveral concurrences’ to the contti= 
tution and operation of almok every sxtegra/ in 
naturc. Hale, 

A mathematical whole is better called iste- 
gral, when the feveral parts, which make up the 
whole, are diftinét, and each may fubfift apart. 

Watts. 
INTE'GRITY. nf. [integrité, French ; tre 
tegrilas, from integer, Latin. ] 
1. Honefty; uncorrupt mind; purity of 
manners; tncorruptednefs, 
Your difhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the Rate 
Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shuk, 
Macduff, this noble patfion, 
Child of integrity, hath trom my foul 
Wip’dthe black {cruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy guod truth and honour. Shakfpeure. 

Whocver kas examined both parties cantot 
go far towards the extremes of either, without 
violence to his /ufegrity or underfianding. Swift. 

The libertine, inftead of attemptung to cor- 
rupt our integrity, will conceal and difguife his 
own vices. n Koger le 

2. Purity ; genuine unadulterate flate. 

Language continued iong 1n its purity and in- 
tegrity. 

3. Intirenefs ; unbroken whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is 
no chafm, nor can 3t affect the sategrivy of the 
action. Errore. 


Haie, 


ĪNTE'GUMENT. n. f. [interumentum, intego, 
Latin.] Any thing that covers or in- 
velops another. 

He could no more live without his frize coat 
than without ais fein: it is not indeed & pto- 


1 
perly his coat, as what the anatomifts call one of 
the sateguments of the body. Adtifon. 
UNTELLECT. a, J. (intelled, French ; 
intelleus, Latin.) The intelligent 
mind; the power of underitanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all cye, all car, 
All intella, all fenfe. Mitton, 

All thofe arts, varitics, and inventions, which 
vulgar minds gaze at, and the ingenious puifuc, 
are but the religucs of an snte//eé® defaced with 
fin and time. Scuth, 

INTELLE'CTION. n. f. [intelledion, Fr. 
intelleãio, Latin.) ‘The aét of under- 
{tanding. 

Simple apprchenfion denotes the foul’s naked 
intellectien of an objeG, without cither compo- 
fition or deduction. Glanville’s Sceplis. 

They will tay “tis not the bulk or (ubRance of 
the animal fpirit, but its motion and agility, that 
produces fniclicGon and fente. Brniley, 

Inteccre'ctive. adi, {intelledif, French; 
from infelleft.] Having power to un- 
derltand. 


If a man as intelicPive be created, then either 
he means the whole man, or only that by which 
he is intellettive. Glanville. 

INTELLECTUAL. adj. [tntelleclucl, Fr. 
intelleGualis, low Latin.) 

1. Relating to the underitanding ; belong- 
ing to the mind ; tranfacted by the un- 
derftanding. 

Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bu- 
dies as well as our fouls: if the body ferves the 
foul in ations natural and civil, and intedceQual, 
it muft not be eafed in the only offices of reli- 
gion Taylor. 

2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of 
underfianding ; belonging to the mind. 


Logick is to teach us the right ufe of our rea- 
fon, or intellectual powers. Watts. 


3. Ideal; perceived by the intelleét, not 
the fenfes, 
In a dark vifion’s intelicGual {cene, 
Beneath a bow’: for forrow made, 
The melancholy Cowlcy lay. Cowley. 
A train of phantoms in wild order rofe, 
And, join’d, this ‘ntellec?ual (cone compote. Pope, 
4. Having the power of underftanding. 
Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an (atcl/eual worker. Hooker. 
Who would lofe, 
Though full of pain, this snte//eé?ual being, 
Thofe thoughts that wander thruugh eternityy 
To perifh rather, fwallow'd up and loft, © 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of fenfe and motion ? 


Milton, 


. Propofed as the object not of the fenfes 
but intelle€t : as, Cudworth names his 
book the stelle@ual fyftem of the uni- 
verfe. 

INTELLECTUAL. n.f. Intellect ; under- 
anding; mental powers or faculties. 
Little’ in ufe. 

Her hufband not nigh, 

Whofe higher ‘atel/eSua! more l thun. Milton. 
The tancies of moft, like the index of a clock, 
are moved but by the inward tprings of the cor- 
porcal machine; which, even on the moft fub- 

hmed intelleual, is dangcroufly influential. 
Glaniille’s Scepfis. 
I have not confulted the repute of my intil- 
deStuatty in bringing their weaknelfes into fuch 
difcerning prefences. Glanville, 

INTELLIGENCE. ) n.f. (intelligence, Fr. 

IntTE’LLIGENCY. § intelligentia, Latin. 

1. Commerce of information; notice; 
mutual communication; account of 
things diflant or fecret. 

At was perceived there had not been in the 
catholicks (o much forefight as to provide that 


2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on 


ie a 


true ftcllsence might pafs between them of what 
was dune. Moker 
A mankind witch! hence with her, out of 
door ! 
A mot fate! ipency Lawd! Shalfpeure. 
He furnnhed his employed men libcially with 
moncy, to draw on and reward intelligences ; 
giving them alfoin charge to advertile continually 
what thev found. Bacon's Henry vii. 
The advertifements of neighbour princes are 
always to be regarded, for that they receive fnicl- 
/rpence trom better authors than perlons of inferior 
note, Huyrvari. 
Let all the pafages 
Be well fecur’d, that no iuteliigence 
May pafs between the prince and them. Denham, 
Thote tales had been fung to lull children 
afleep, before ever Berofus tet up his intelligence 
ufice at Cuos. Bentley, 


which men live one with another. 
Factious followers aie worfe to be liked, 
which follow not upon afeétion fo him with 
whom they range themfelves ; whereupon com- 
monly enfueth that ill inteligence that we fee 
between great perlonages., Bacon, 
He lived rather ina fair /vtelligence, than any 
friendfhip with the favourites. Clarendon. 

3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 

How fully halt thou fatished me, pure 
Intelligence of heav’n, angel | Milton. 
There are divers ranks of created beings im- 
termediate between the glorious God and man, 
as the glorious angels and created intelligences, 
Hale. 
They hoped to get the favour of the houtes, 
and by the favour of the houfes they hoped tor 
that of the satelligences, and by their favours, for 
that of the fupreme God. Stilling fleet, 
The regularity of motion, vifible in the great 
variety and curiofity of bodies, is a demonttration 
that the whole mats of matter is under tie con- 
duct of a mighty intelligence. Colier. 
Satan, appearing lke a cherub to Uriel, the 
intelligence of the fun, circumvented him even in 
his own province. Dryden, 


4. Underftanding ; fkill. 
Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideoully, 
They think to be chicf praife of poctry : 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr’d the face of goodly puefie. Sperfer. 


INTELLIGENCER. n. f. [from intelli- 
gence.] One who fends or conveys 
news ; one who gives notice of private 
or diltant tranfactions ; one who carries 
meflages between parties. 

His eyes, being his diligent fntelligencers, 
could carry unto him no other news but difcom- 
fortable. Sidney. 

How deep you were within the books of 

heav'n ? 
To us, th’ imagin’d voice of heav’n itfelf; 
The very opener and inte//igencer 
Between the grace and fanétitics of hcav’n, 
And our dull workings, Shak/peare. 

If they had inttruétions to that purpofe, tty 
might be the bet eatelligencers to the king of 
the true flate of his whole kingdom. Bacon. 

They are the bet fort of sutediigencers; for 
they have a way into the inmoft clofets of princes. 

Howel 

They have news-gatherers and intelligincers, 
who make them acquainted with the converfation 
of the whole kingdom. Spelutor, 


INTELLIGENT. adr. (intelligent, French ; 
intelligens, Latin. } 


I. Knowing; inftruced ; skilful. 

lt is not only in order of nature for him 
to govern that is the more intelligent, as Aril- 
tatle would have it; but there is nu lefs required 
for government, courage to protect, and above 
all honetty. Facon 

He of times, 

Tuteigent, Ov harib hy perborean ice 
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Shuns for our equal winters; when our fine 
Cleave the chill’d foil, he backwards wings bls 
way. Pailipy 

Trace cut the numerous footfleps of the pie- 
fence and inte:pofition of a mott wife and rre- 
ligent avchitect throughout all this typenduus 
fabrick. WM vrdwara. 

2. It has of before the thing. 

Inteliigent of {cafons, they fet forth 

Thew airy caravan, 
3. Giving information. 

Scrvants who fecm no lefs, 

Which are to France the {pics and tpecularions 

Intelligent of our tate. Shukfpeare, 
Inreccice/NTIAL. ads. [from intelligent. | 
1, Confitting of unbodied mind. 

Food alike thofe puye 

Intelligential {ubftances require, 

As doth your rational. Aitean. 
2. Intellectual; exerciling underflandiny. 

In at his mouth 

The devil enter’d; and his brutal tenfe, 

His heart or head podeiliny, toon mipira 

With act satel) geatiul. Milsos. 
INTELLIGIBILITY. a. e [from inteilt- 

gible.) 
i. Poffibility to be underftood. 
2. ‘The power of underitanding; intel- 

lection. Not proper. 

The foul’s nature confits in rntefligtosdity. 

Giansdle, 

INTE'LLIGIBLE. adj. (inteligible, Fr. 

intelligibilis, Lat.] To be conceived 

by the underitanding ; poflible to be 
underltood. 

We Mhali give fatisfaétion to the mind, ta 
thew it a fart and snzell:gibie account of the de- 
luge. Burret. 

Something muĝ be lolt ir all tranfations, bue 
the fenfe will remain, which would otherwife 
be maimed, when it is fcarce inte/ligibie, Dryd. 

Many natural duties relating to God, our- 
felves, and our neighbours, would be exceeding 
dithcult for the bulk of mankind to find out hy 
reafon : therefore it has pleafed God to exprefs 
them ina plain manner, iseelligible to fouls of 
the loweft capacity. Wares. 

INTE/LLIGIBLENESS. 2. f. [from intelli- 
gible.)  Poflibility to be underfiood ; 
perfpicuity. 

It is in our ideas, that both the rigitncfs of 
our knowledge, and the propriety or énte/ligible- 
nefs of our fpeaking, confifts. Locke. 

INTE'LLIGIBLY. adv. [from intelligible. | 


So as to be underflood; clearly; 
plainly. 

The genuine fenfe, inte/ligibly told, 

Shews a tranflitor both difcreet and bold. Rofe. 

To write of metals and minerals inrelligibly, 
is a tufk more difficult than to write of animals. 

Moudwurd's Natural liflory. 
INTE/MERATE. adj. [tntemeratus, Latin. } 
Undetiled ; unpolluted. 
INTE’MPERAMENT, x. f. [in and tempe- 
rament.) Bad conftitutian. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part ulcerated, and others upon the afHux of la- 
ccrative humours. Harvey, 

[NTE MPERANCE. } n, f. [intemperance, 

InTE'MPERANCY: § French; intempe- 
rantia, Latin. | 

'1, Want of temperance ; want of mode- 

ration: commonly excefs in meat or 

drink. 


Ailton, 


Boundlefs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny, Shakfpeures Macbeth. 
Another law of Lycurgus induced to intem- 
perance, and all kinds of incontinency. Hukequi//, 
Some, as thou faw’ft, by violent ttroke (hall 
die; 
By fire, tlood, famine, by intemperance more 
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In meats and drinks, which on the earth {hall 
bing 
Difeafcs dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear; that thou may’t know 
What mifery th’ imabftinence of Eve 
Shek bring on men. Milton. 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children 

to hate grunxennefs and entemperance, by bring- 
ing a drunken man into thcir company. Warts. 

2. Exceffive addiction to any appetite or 
affection. 

INVEMPERATE. adi. [intemperant, 
French ; intemperatus, Latin. ] 

1. Immoderate in appetite; exceffive in 


meat or drink ; drunken; gluttonous. 
More wone. fhould dic than men, if the 
number of burials anfwered in proportion to that 
cf ficknefies; but men, being more sxtemperate 
than women, die as much by reafon of their 
vices, as womcn do by the infimity of their fex. 
Graunt. 
Notwithftanding all their talk of reafun and 
philofophy, and cthofe unaniwerable «doubts, 
which, over tneir cups or their coftee, they pre- 
tend to have again{t chriftianity ; perfuade but 
the covetous man nut to deify his money, the 
intemperate man to abandon his revels, and I dare 
undertake that ali their giant-like objections fha!l 
vanith. South. 
2. Paffionate; ungovernable ; without rule. 
You are more intemperate in your bloud 
Than thofe pamper’d animals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakfpeare. 
Uic not thy mouth to intemperate {wearing; 
for therein is the word of fin. Ecclas. 
3. Exceffive ; exceeding the juft or con- 
venient mean: as, az intemperate cii: 


mate; we have intemperate weather. 


Inte/MPSERATELY.adv.,| from intemperate. | 
1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
How groisly du many of us contradi&t the 
piin precepts of the gofpel, by living iarempe- 
Yat-iy Of unsufily. Tikotf{on. 

2. Immoderately ; exceflively. 

Du nut too many believe no religion to be 
pure, but what is ¢rlemperately rigid > Whereas, 
no religion is truc, that is not peaceable as well 
as pure. Syrat, 

INTEMPERATENESS. n. /. [from intem- 
perate. } 

1. Want of ‘moderation. 

2, Unteafonablenefs of weather.  infcv. 

INTE MPERATURE. n. f. [from intempe- 
rate.) Excefs of fome quality. 

INTE NABLE. ads. [in and tenable. | In- 
defenûble : as, an intenable opinion; an 
intenable fortre/s. 

To INTEND. v.a. (intendo, Latin. J 

1.. To ftretch out. Obfolete. 

The fame advancing high above hts head, 
With harp imtenaed Ring fo rude him fmete, 

That to tne carth him drove, as ftricken dead; 
Ne living wight’ would Lave him life bchot. 

Fairy Queen, 

2. Toenforce; to-make intenfe; to firarn. 
What feems to be the ground of the affertion, 

is the magnified quality of this ftar, conceived 

to caule or intend the heat af this feafon, we 
find thet wifer antiquity was not of thts opinion. 
brown's Vulgar Ñrrours. 
By this the lungs aie inzenae:dd or rerutted. | 
Hale. 
This vis inerti® is cffential to matter, becaufe 
iacither can be rctended or remitted m the fame 
body ; but is always proportional to the quantity 
of matter. Cher, 
Maygnetifm may be intended and remitted, 
and is faund only in the magnet and in iron. 
Ne wcton's Opticks. 
To regard; toattend ; to.take care of, 
This they fhould carciully intend, and not, 
when the facrament: is adauuiitcved, imagine 


3- 


INT 


themfelves called only to walk up and down 1n 
a white and thining garment. Hooker. 
Having no children, the did with fingular care 
and tendernefs intend the education of Philip. 
Bacon's Henry vit. 
The king prayed them to have patience ‘till 
a little {moak, that was raifed in his country, 
was over; fighting, as his manner was, that 
openly, which neverthelefs he iztensdted terioufly. 
Bacon. 
This 


4. To pay regard or attention to. 


fenfe is now little ufed. 

They could not /atend to the recovery of that 
country of the north. Spenfer. 

Neither was there any who might fhare in 
the government, while the king intended his 
pleafure. Bacon's Henry vit. 

The earl was a very acute and found {tpcakep, 
when he would éntexd it. Morton. 

Go therefore, mighty pow’rs! intend at home, 
While here all be our home, what beft may eafc 
The prefent mitery. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves fufpend ; 
Nought can our withes; fave thy health, satend. 

Waller. 
. To mean; to defign. 

The opinion he nad of his wifdom was fuch, 
as made her efteem greatly of his words; but 
that the words themtelves founded fo, as the 
could not imagine what they intended. Sidney. 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into 
the body, which hath armsand legs, only inftru- 
ments of doing, but that it were insended the mind 
fhould employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art fworn 
As deeply to attcét what we intend, 
As clutely to conceal what weimpart. Shak. 

According to this model Horace writ his odes 
and cpods, for his fatires and epiftles, being «- 
tended wholly for infruction, ccquired another 
fyle. Dryden. 


Inte Npant. 1. f. [French.] An officer 
of the higheit clafs, who overfees any 
particular allotment of the publick bu- 
iinefs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alcxander's ficet, 
and Oneficrates, his setendant general of marine, 
have both Ieft relations of the Indies. Srbuth 

Inre’nprMent. n. /. (entendement, Fr. ] 
Attention; patient hearing ; accurate 
examination. This word is only to be 


found in Spenfer. 
Be nought hereat difmay’d, 
Tilk well ye wot, by grave intendiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 
Spenser. 


InTENDMENT. n. f. [entendement; Fr.] 


Intention; defign. 

Out of my love to you, I came hither to ac- 
Quaint you wxhal: tnat cither you might ftay 
him from his /#temimeut, or brouk fuch difgrace 
well.as he thall run into. Shak/peare. 

All that woifhip for fear, proht, or fume other 
by-end, full move or lefs within tne rtendment of 
this emblem. L’ Efirange 

To ĪNTE'XERATE. v.a. [in and tener, 
Lat.} To make tender; to foften. 
Autumn vigour gives, 
Fqual, fntenerating, milky grain. Philips. 
INTENERA TION. U.i [from intenerate. } 


The a& of foftening or making tender. 
In living creatures the noblett ufe of nourifh- 
ment is for the prolongation of lifes. reftoration 
uf fome degree ot youth, and intensruticn of the 
parts. Bacon. 
INTE'NIBLE. adj. [inand tenible.) That 
cannot hold: Notin ufe. 
I mow | love in vain, firive againft hope; 
Yetin this captious and iztenib'e tieve, 
T fill pour in the warers of my love. Shak/peare. 
INCENSE; ‘edj. [intenfus, Latin.) 
1. Raifed to a high degrée; ftrained ; 
forced; not flight; not lax. 


INT 


To obferve the effe&s of a diftillatian, prole- 
cuted with fo sntenfe and unulual a degree of 
heat, we ventured to come near, Boyle, 

Sublime or low, unbended or ixtenfe, 

The found 1s illa comment tu the fenfe. Rz/com, 
2. Vehement ; ardent. 

Hehraifmis warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts in more ardent and t7- 
tenfe phrafes. Addifon, 

3. Kept on the ftretch; anxioufly at- 
tentive. 
Burt in difparity 
The one intenfe; the other till remifs, 
Cannot well iuit with either, Lut foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Puradife Loft 
INTENSELY. adv. [from intenfe.] Toa 
creat degree ; not flightly ; not remifsly. 

If an Englithman confiders our world, how 
intenfely it is heated, he cannot fuppofe that it 
will cool azain. ciddifon, 

INTE/NSENESS. n. f. [from inten/e.} 
The ftate of being enforced in a high 
degree ; force; contrariety to laxity or 
remiffion. 

The water of fprings and rivers, that fuftains 
a diminution fromthe heat above, heing evapo- 
rated more or lefs, in proportion to the greater 
or lefler rtenfencfs of heat. WF eodward, 

Inre’nTION. n.f. [intenfion, Fr. intenfio, 
Lat.) The aét of forcing or training 
any thing; contrariety to remiffion or 


relaxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind 
than againft the wind; and likewife to rife and 
fall with the cxrexfion or remifhon of the wind. 

Bacen’s Natural Fifory, 

Faith differs from hone in the extcnfion cf its 

objeét, and in the interfion of dcgree. Tu).er. 
Intensive. adj. [from intenfe.} 
1./Stretched or increafed with refpe@ to 

itfelf; that may admit increate of dee 


ree. 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the 
perfection of a man, fo it is infinitely greater than 
the perfection of an angel; and were it notin- 
finitely greater than the perfection of an argel, 
it could not be infinitely greater than the per- 
fection of a man, hecaule the interfive diftance 
between the perfection of anangel and of a mem 
is but finite. Hale, 

2. Intent; unremitted. 

Tired with tiat affiduous attendance and irene 
Jive circumipection, which a long fortune did re- 
quire, he was not unwilling to beftow upon ano- 
ther fome part of the pains, bi otton. 

InTeENsIVELY. adv. Byincreafe of degree. 

God and the good angelsare more free than we 
are, that is, imvenx/rvely in the degrec of frecdums 
but not extenfively in the latitude of the objeét, 
according to a.liberty of exercite, but not of fpc- 
cification. Bramall againft Hobbesa 

Inte NT. adj. (intentus, Lat. ] 
1. Anxioufly diligent ; fixed with clofe ap- 


plication: formerly with z0. _ 
Diftractions in England made mof men srrene 
to their own fafety. King Charnes. 

2. Commonly with on. 

: When we ufc but thofe means which God nath 
laid before us, it is a good hgn that we are Ta- 
ther intent upon God's glory than our own cone 
veniency. Tayor. 

The general himfelf had been more intone upor- 
his command. Clarenden, 
They on their mirth and dance 
Intent. mo Afiitens 
Of ation cager, and ixtent cn thougt:t, 
The chicfs your honourable danger fought. 
Dryden 
Were men as intent upor this as on things of 
lower concernnycnt, therc are none fo entlaved to 
the neccffities of life, who might not find many 
vacancics that might be hufbanded to this advane 
tage of ther Knowledge.. Leske, 


INT 


Whilft they are intent on one particular part 
of their theme, they bend all their thoughts to 
prove or difprove fume propolition that relates to 
that part, without attention to the conicquences 
that may aficét another. Watts. 

Be intent and folicitous to take up the mean- 
ing of the fpeakcr. Watts. 

Inre'nt. n. f [from intend. } 
1. Adefign; a purpofe; adrift; a view 
formed ; meaning. 

Although the feripture of God be ftored with 
infinite variety of matter inall kinds, although it 
ahound with all (orts of laws, yet the principal 
intent of tcripture ts to deliver the laws of duties 
fupernatural, Hooker. 

Whereas commandment was given to deftroy 
all places where the Canaanites had ferved the 
gods, this precept had reference unto a fpecial j7- 
fent and purpotc, which was, that there fhould be 
but one place whereunto the people might bring 
offerings. Hocker, 

Thofe that accufe him in his éntent towards 
our wives, are a yoke of his difcarded men. 

Shakipeare. 

I'll urge his hatred more to Clarence ; 
And, if I fail not in my deep sntent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live. 

This tury ft for her stent fhe chofe; 
One who delights in wars. Dryden's Eneid, 

The Athenians fent their fleet to Sicily, upon 
pretence only to aff the Leontines; but with an 
intent to make themfelves matters of that siland. 

Grew. 


Shatfp. 


Of darknefs vile fo much he tent, 
As half to thew, half veil the deep intent, 
Dunciad. 
2. To all intents. Tnall fenfes, whatever 
be meant or defigned. 
There is an incurable blindnefs caufed hy a 
{ refolutiuag not to fee; and, fo all intents and 
purpofes, he who will not open his eyes is for the 
picfent as blind as he that cannot. South, 
He was milerable te all intents and purpofes. 
L` Ejirange, 
InTe’NTION. n. f. [tntention, Fr. intentio, 
Latin. ] 
1. Eagernefs of defire ; clofenefs of atten- 
tion; deep thought; vehemence or ar- 


dour of mind. 

Intention is when the mind with great earnen- 
nefs, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, 
cenliders it on every fide, and wiil not he called 
off by the ordinary folicitation of other ideas. 

Locke. 

Effectual prayer is joined with a vehement ix- 
Zention of the inferior powers of the foul, which 
cannot therein long continue without pain: it 
hath been therefure thought good, by turns, to 
interpoce fill somewhat for the higher part of the 
mind and the underttanding to work upon. 

Hooker. 

She did courfe o’er my exteriors with fuch a 
greedy intertion, thatthe appetite of her cye did 
fecm to fcorcù me up like a burning-ylafs 

Shatfpeare's Merry Wives of Minafor. 

In perfons poffefied with other notions of reli- 
gion, the underftanding cannot quit thefe but by 
great examination; which cannot be done with- 
out fome labour and jutention of the mind, and 
the thoughts dwelling a confiderable time upon 
the furvey and difcuffiun of each particular. 

South 
2. Defign; purpofe. 

with others the fame rention, and greater 
fuccefles. Temple 

Mott part of chronical diftempers proceed from 
laxity of the hlres > in which cate the principal 
intention 1s to reftore the tone of the tolid parts. 


-4Irbuthnot on A'iments. 


3. The ftate of being intenfe’ or rained. 
This for ditinétion is more generally 
and = more conveniently written in- 


benfion.. 
The opeations of agents admit of intention 


INT 


and remifion; but effences are not eapable of 
fuch variation. Locke. 

INTENTIONAL. adj, [tntenttonel, Fr. from 
intention.) Dehigned ; done by defign. 

The glory of God is the cend which every intel- 
ligent being is bound to conlult, by a dirc& and 
intentional service. Reigers, 

ÎNTE NTIONALLY. adv. [from intentional. | 

1. By defign; with fixed choice, 

1 find m myfelf that this inward principle 
doth exert many of its actions sutentional’y and 
purpofsty. Hale, 

2. In will, if not in ation. 

Whenever I am wilhing to write to you, I fall 
conclude. you are intentionally doing fo tu me. 

tltterbury to Lope. 

INTE/NTIVE. adj. [from intent.] Dili- 
gently applied ; bufily attentive. 

Where the objeét is Ane and accurate, it con- 
duceth much to have the fenfe intentive and ercet. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The naked relation, at lealt the sutentive con- 
fideration of that, isable still, and at this difad- 
vantage of time, to rend the hearts of pious con- 
templators. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ĪNTENTIVELY. adv, [from intentive. | 
With application; clofely. 

Inre’ntry. adv. [from intent.) With 
clofe attention; with clofe application ; 
with eager delire. 

If we infift pafhonately or fo sntently on the 
truth of our beliefs, as not to proceed to as 
vigorous purfiut of all juf, fuber, and godly 
living. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The odd paintings of an Indian ferecn may 
pleafe a little ; but when you fix your eye intently 
upon them, they appear (to dilproportioned that 
they give a judiciuus eye pain. Atterbury. 

The Chian medal feats him with a volume 
Open, and reading sutently. Pope, 


INTE NTNESS. n. f- [from intent.] The 
{tate of being intent; anxious applica- 
tion. 


He is more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
affairs. Swift, 

To INTE’R. v. a. [enterrer, French. ] 

Ie To cover under ground; to bury. 

Within their chiefeft temple Il) erect 
A tomb, wherein his corps thall be ¢xterr’d, 

Shakfpeare. 

The evi! that men do lives after them; 

The goad is oft iueerred with their bones, Sizuk/p. 

His body hall be royally faterr’d, 

And the lafi funeral pomps adorn his herfe. 
Dryden. 

The afhes, in an old record of the convent, are 
faid to have been interred between the very wall 
aud the altar where they were taken up. Addij. 

2. To covez with earth. 

The beit way is to suger them as you furrow 
peate. Mortimer. 

INTE'RCALAR. } adj. [intercalaire, Fr. 

INTE’RCALARY.§ intercalaris, Latin.) 
Inferted out of the common order to 
preferve the equation of time, as the 
twenty-ninth of Brebruary ina leap year 
i3 an intercalary day. 

To INTE’RCALATE. vV. a. [intercaler, Tr- 
irtercalc, Lat.} To infert an extraor- 
dinary day. 

ĪNTERCALA'TION. n. f. (intercalation, Tr. 
intercalalio, Lat.) Infertion of days out 
of the ordinary reckoning. 

In fixty-three ycars there may be loft almoft 
eighteen days, omitting the /utercatation of one 
day every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, 
or hx fupernumcrarics, Brown. 


To INTERCE’DE. w, no [interceder, Fr. 
inlercedo, Latin. } 
1. To pafs between 
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He fuppofeth that a valt period interee:ted he 
tween that origination and the age wherein he 
lived. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Thole fuperficics reficét the greate quantity 
of light, which have the greateft reirating pow- 
er, and which intercede mediums that differ moft 
in their refractive denfities. ‘ewron. 


2. To mediate ; to a&t between two partica 
with a view of reconciling diferences. 
lt has with if only one part be named, 


and Letween if both be named. 
Them the glad fun 
Prefenting, thus to intercede began. Milton, 
Nor was our bleifed Saviour only our propiti- 
atiun to dic for us, and procure our atonement, 
but he is ftill our advocate, continually inter- 
ceding with his Father in behalt of all tuc pc- 
nitents. Calumy. 
l may reftore mpfclf into the good graces of 
my fair criticks, and your lordfhip may intercede 
with them on my promife of amendment. Dryd. 
Origen denies that any prayer is tu be made to 
them, although it be only to satercede with God 
for us, but only the Son of God.  Srillingfleer. 


INTERCE’DER. n. f. [from intercede.) 
One that intercedes ; a mediator. 


To INTERCE'PT. v.a. [intercepter, Fr" 
interceptus, Latin. ] 


1. To ftop and feize in the way. 

The better courfe fhould be by planting of gar- 
rifons about him, which, whenfvever ke thall 
luuk forth, or be drawn out, fhail be always ready 
to intercept kis going or coming. Spenfer. 

Who intercepts me in my expediticn ? 

—— O, the that might have entercepted thee, 
By ftrangling thee. Shukjpeare’s Richard 110. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 
Mutter’d my foldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
Marclyd towards St. Albans t intercept the 


queen. Shak/poure, 
Your tntercepted packets 
You writ to the pope. Shakfpeare, 


if we hope for things which are at tuo great a 
diftance from us, it is poflible that we may be 
intercepted by death in our progrefs towards 
them, Addifon's Speclatsr. 


2. To obftru&; to cut off; to ttop from 
being communicated; to {top in the pro- 
grels.. Itis uled of the thing or perfon 
palling. 

Though they cannot anfwer my diftrefs, 
Yet in fome tort they’re better than the tribunes ¢. 
For that they will not intercept my tale. Shué/p. 
Behind the hole I faftencd to the patteboard, 
with pitch, the biade of a tharp knifc, to inter- 
cept fome part ofi the light which paffed through 
the hole. Newton's Opticks, 


3. It is ufed of the a& of paffing. 
Since death ’s near, and runs with fo much 
force, 
We mutt meet frh, and interæpt his conrfe. 
! Dipyden, 
4. Itis ufed of that to which the palage 
is directed. ean 
On barbed fteeds they iode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When (warming o’ct the dutky ficlds tucy Ay, 
New to the flow’rs, and intercept the thy. 
Dy lea, 
The dircful woes, 
Which voyaging from Troy tie vidlors hore, 
While tornis vindictive isterci pr the foore. Pepe, 
INTERCEPTION, n. /. [interccption, Fr, 
taterceptio, Lat. from intercent.] Stoppa ge 
in courfe ; hinderance; obftruétion. 
The piilavs anding at a competent diflance 
from the outmoit wall, will, by jxserception of 
the ght, fomewhat in appearance diminiM the 
breadth. Wetten’s Aren't, 
The word in Matthew doth net onte Soniye 
fulpenfion, but alfo futtocation,. lirangulation ot 
interception ok breath, Drees 
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INTERCESSION. n.f. [interceffion, Fr. in- 
tercegio, Lat.] Mediation ; interpofition ; 
agency between two parties; agency 1n 
the caufe of another, generally in his 
favour, fometimes againit him. 

Loving, and therefore conftant, he ufed ftill 
the Prrercefior of diligence and faita, ever Roping 
becaufe ke would not put uimfelf into that hell 
to be hopelets Sidaey. 

Can you, when you pufi`d out of vour gates 
the very defender of them, think to front his re- 
venges with the pallicd interceffion of fuch a de- 
cay'd dotard as vou teem to be? Shak{peare. 

He maketh érvcrcefisa to God againit liracl. 

Romans. 

He bare the fin of many, and made interceffion 
for the tranigieffors. Ijaiah. 

Pray not thou ror this people, neither make 
inz:rc{ftor to me ; tor E will not hear thee. Fer. 

To pray to the faints to obtain things by their 
merits and ratercficns, is allowed and contended 
tor by the Roman church., Strliing fleet. 

Your -ntercefion now is needicfs grown; 
Rete, and ict me focak with her alone. Dry. 

INTERCe SSOUR. n. /. [interceffeur, Fr. 
interceffor, Lat.) Mediator; agent be- 
tween two parties to procure reconcilia- 
tion. 

Behold the heav’n:s! thither thine eyefight bend; 
Thy louks, fighs, tears, for énterc-fours fend. 

Fairfax. 
On man’s hehalf, 
Patron or interceffaur none appear’d. Miton. 

When we fhall hear our cternal doom from our 
interceffour, it will convince us, that adcnial of 
Chrift is more than tranfitory words. South, 


To INTERCHA'IN. v. a. [inter and chain. ] 
To chain ; to link together. 
Two bolams, interchained with an oaths 
So then two bulums, and a fingle troth. Shak/p. 
Jo INTERCHANGE. v., a. [inter and 
change. } 
1. To put each inthe place of the other; 


to give and take mutually ; to exchange. 

They had left but one piece of one thip, 
whercon they kept themfelves in all truth, hav- 
ing interchanged their cares, while either cared 
for other, cach comforting and counfelling how 
to labour for the better, and to abide the worfe. 

Sidney. 
I hall interchange 
My wained {tate for Henry's regal crown. 
Shuk/peare, 
2. To lucceed alternately. 

His faithfui friend and brother Euarchus came 
fo mightily to hys fuccour, that, with fome inter- 
changing changes of fortune, they begat of a juft 
war, tne beti child peace. Sidney. 


JxTERCHANGE. n. fe [from the verb. ] 
y. Commerce; permutation of commodi- 
ties. 
Thofe have an saferciaxge or trade with Elana. 
Howel. 
2, Alternate fucceMion. 
With what delights could I have walk’d thec 
round ! 
Jf I could joy in ought! fwect interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, znd plains. 
Milton, 
The original meafure of time, by help of the 
lights in the hrmament, ace perceptible to us by 
the interchanges of light and darknels, and fuc- 
ceihon of feafuns. llclder. 
Removes and interchanges would often happen 
in the hilt ages after the food. Burnet. 
3. Mutual donation and reception. 
Let Diomedes bear him, 
And b:ing us Creffid hither. Good Diomede, 
Furnith you fairly for thes interchange. Shak/p. 
Farewell ; the leifure, and tne fearful time, 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange uf (weet ailcourle. Shakf. 


INTERCIPIENT. adt, (intercipiens, 


INT 


Since thcir more mature dignities made fepa- 
ration of their fociety, their encounters, though 
not perfonal, have been royally attormed with 
interchange of gifts. Shak/peare. 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo free 
an acknowledgment, could any thing be expected 
but a continual intercharige of kindncfics? South. 

INTERCHANGEABLE. adj, [from inter- 
change. ] 
1, Given and taken mutually. 

Su many teflimonics, interchangeable warrants, 
and counterrolments, running through eie hands 
and refting in the power of fo many feveral per- 
fons, is futhcient to argue and convince all man- 
ner of faliehood. Bacon's Of. of Alienation, 

2. Following each other in alternate fuc- 
cefon. 

Jutt under the line they may feem to have 
two winters and two funimers; but there alfo 
they have four interchangeable {cafons, which is 
escugh whercly to mealure. Holder. 

All along the hiftury of the Old Teftament we 
find the interckungeab'e providences of God, to- 
wards the people of Ifracl, always fuitcd to their 
manners. Tilletf{on. 

INTERCHANGEABLY. adv. [from inter- 
changeable} Alternately; in a manner 
whereby each gives and receives. 

In thefe two things the cat and weft churches 
did interchangeably both confront the Jews and 


concur with them. Hacker. 
This in myiclf I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upan this: overweening traitor’s foot. Shuk/p. 


Thele articles were figned by our plenipoten- 
tiaries, and thofe of Holland; but not by the 
French, although it ought to have been done in- 
terchangcably; and the minifters here prevailed 
on the qucen to execute a ratihcation of articles, 
which only one part had figned. Swift. 

INTERCHA'NGEMENT, n., f. [inter and 
change.} Exchange; mutual transfer- 
ence. 

A contra& of eternal bond of love, 
Conarm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attefted by the holy clofe of lips, 

Strevgthen’d by interchangement of your rings. 
Shakfpeare, 
at. | 
Obitructing ; catching by the way. 
INTERCIPIENT. n. f. [interciptens, Lat.] 
An intercepting power; fomething that 
caufes a fioppage. 

They commend repellents, but not with much 
aftringency, unlefs as fntercipients upon the paits 
above, left the matter fhould thereby be impact- 
edin the part. Wifcman 

INTERCI'SION. n.f. [inter and cedo, Lat. ] 
Interruption. 

By ceffarion of oracles we may underftand 
their iztercificn, not abiciffion, or confummate 
defolation. Brown. 

To INTERCLU DE. v. n. [tatercludo, Lat. ] 
To hut from a place or courfe by fome- 
thing intervening ; to intercept. 

The voice is fomeumes intercluded by a hoarfe- 
nels, or vifcous phlegm cleaving to the afpera 
arteria. e Holder. 

InTeRCLU’SION. n.f. [interclufus, Lat. ] 
Obftruction ; interception. 


INTERCOLUMNIA‘TION. n. f. [inter and 
columna, Latin.] The fpace between 
the pillars. 

The diftance or éatercolumniation may be near 
four of his own diameter, becaufe the materials 
commonly laid over this pillar were rather of 
wood than ftone. Wotton. 

To INTERCOMMON. v. n. [inter and 
common.) ‘To feed at the fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn ia confumptions, for that 
the fpisits of the wiae do prey upon the rofcid 
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juice of the body, and sntercommor with the 
fpirits of the body, and fo rob tiem of ther 
nourifhment. Bacon's Nareal Hifery 

INTERCOMMU NITY. n. [> [inter and com- 
munity. | 


1. A mutual communication or commu- 
nity. 

2. A mutual freedom or exercife of re. 
ligion. 

INTERCO’sTAL. adj. [intercoftal, Fr. inter 
and coffa, Latin.] Placed between the 
ribs. 

The diaphragm feems the principal inftrument 
of ordinary retyiration, although to teĝrauwd 
re(piration the étercefac mufcles may concer. 

Boy!e. 

By the afiftance of the inward intercofta/ mut- 
cles, in decp fulpirations, we take large gulps ot 
air. More. 

INTERCOURSE. n. f. [entrecours, Frenci. ] 

t. Commerce; exchange. 

This (weet snrercourje 
Of louks, and fmiles ; for {miles trom reafon flow, 
To brute deny’d, and are of love the tood. 
Milton. 

z. Communication: followed by with. 

The choice of the place requireth many cir- 
cumftances, as the fituation near the fea, for the 
commodioulnels of an satercourfe with England. 

Bacon- 

What an honour is it that God fhould admit us 
into fuch a participation of himfelf! That he 
fhould give us minds capable of fuch an enecr_ 
courje wits the Supreme Mind ! Atterbury 


INTERCU'RRENCE. n. f. [from intercurro, 
Latin.] Paflage between. 

Confider what Auidity faltpetre is capable of, 

Without the /afercurrence of a liquor. Boyle. 
INTERCU’RRENT. adj. [intercurrens, Lat. } 
Running between. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, 
you calt a piece of iron, the liquor, whole parts 
moved placidly before, meeting with particles in 
the iron altering the motion of its parts, and 
perhaps that of fome very (ubtile intereurrerrs 
matter, thofe active parts prefently begin to pc- 
netrate, and fcatter abroad particles of the iron. 

Boyle, 
INTERDE/AL. r. f. [inter and deal.] Traf- 
fick ; intercourfe. Obfolete. 

The Gaulith fpeech is the very Britifh, which 
is yet retained of the Welfhmen and Britons of 
France; though the alteration of the trading and 
interdeal with other nations has greatly altered 
the diale&t. Spenfer. 


ToINTERDICT. v.a. [interdire, Fr. 
interdico, Latin. } 
1. To forbid ; to prohibit. 

Alone I pafs’d, through ways 
That brought me on a fudden to the tree 
Of inter.titied knowledge. Afi/ron’s Par. Left, 

By magick fenc’d, by fpcils encompats'd 

round, 
No mortal touch’d this interdi@ed ground. 
Tickel, 
2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of 
communion with the church. 

An archbilhop may not only excommunicate 
and interdit his fuffragans, but his vicar-general 
may do the fame. ty lie. 

ĪNTERDI'CT. a. /. [from the verb. } 
1, Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongtt his other fundamenial laws, he did 
ordain the /terdic?s and prohibitions touching cn- 
trance of itrangers. Bucor. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no interidie? 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure; 
Their tate no knowledge works at leaf ot evil. 

Milton. 

Had he liv’d to fee her happy change, 

He would have cancell’d that harth énterdi@, 
And join’d our hands himfelf, Dryden, 


INT 


2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to 
celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani carried himfelf meritorioufly againft the 
pope, in the time of the interdict, which held up 
his credit among the patriots. Wotton. 

INTERDICTION. n. f.  [interdidion, Fr. 
interd:flio, Latin; from interdid. } 
t. Prohibition ; forbidding decree. 
Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiċłjon, which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine car. Milton's Par, Lof. 
2. Curfe: from the papal interdi@. An 
improper ufe of the word. 
The truet ifue of thy throne, 


By his own interdi@ion tands accurft.  Shak/p. 
INTERDICTORY. adj. [from interaid. ] 
Belonging to an interdiction. Ain/w. 


v.a.  [intereffer, Fr.] 


To InTERE'ST. Toconcern ; to affect; 
to give lhare in. 

The myttical communion of all faithful men 
ts fuch as maketh every one to be intereffed in 
thufe precious bletlings, which any one of them 
receiveth at God's hands. Hocker. 

Our joy, 
Although our laft not leatt ; to whofe young love, 
Fhe vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 
Stuive to be int’ refs’. Shakfp. Kreg Lear. 

To love our native country, and to ttudy its 
beneht and its glory, to be sutereffed in its con- 
cerns, is natural to all men. Dryden. 

Scipio, reftoring the Spanith bride, gained a 
great nation to intereft themlelves for Rome 
againit Carthage. Dryden. 

This was a goddefs who ufed to fntercf her- 
felf in marriages. Addifon on Medals. 

Ill fucceifes did not difcourage that ambitious 
and interefled people. tdrbuthnot on Coins, 


To INTERE'sT. v. n. To affect ; to move; 
to touch with paffion; to gain the af- 
fections: as, this is an intere/ling ttory. 


INTEREST. n. fe [interc/?, bar interét, 
French. ] 


1. Concern ; advantage ; good. 
O give us a ferious comprchention of that one 
gieat jnterefl of others, as well as ourfelves. 
Hammond. 
Divifions hinder the common interef and pub- 
lick good. Temple, 
There is no man but God hath put many 
things into his poficifion, to be ufed for the com- 
mon good and :ntere/i. Calamy. 
2. Influence over others. 
They, who had hitherto preferved them, had 
now loft their interejl. Clarendon, 
Exert, great God, thy /nt'ref in the ky; 
Gain cach kind pow’r, each guardian deity, 
That, conquer’d by the publick vow, 
hey bear the difmal mifcinef far away. Prior. 
3. Share; part in any thing ; participa- 
tion: as, this is a matter in which we 


have inter “eft. 


Endeavour to adjult the degrees of influence, 
that cach caufe might have in producing the 
effect, and the proper agency and interef of each 
thercin. ' Watts. 

4. Regard to private profit. 

Wherever interc? or Rane thinks fit to in- 
terfere, it littl: imports what principles the op- 
polite parties thinks St to charge upon each other, 

Swift. 

When tat’ref calls off all her {neaking train. 

Pope. 


To INTERE'sS. } 


5. Money paid for wfe ; ufury. 
Did he take sate: of ? 
No, not take /ntere/?; not, as you would 
fay, 
Direétly, int ref. Shukfpeare. 
{tis a fad life we lead, my dear, to be fo 
teazed ; paying snteref for old debts, and fill 
contracting new oncs. ettbuthnot. 


6. Any furplus of advantage. 


INT 


With all fpeed 
You thall have your defircs with sateref. Shaky. 
To INTERFERE. v.n. [inter and ferio, 
Latin. } 
1. To interpofe ; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our anceftors in converfation, 
as never to interfere with party difputes in the 
ftate. Swift. 

2. To clath ; to oppofe each other. 

If each acts by an independent power, their 

commands may interfere.  Smalridge?’s Scrmons. 


3. Ahorfe is faid to interfere, when the 


fide of one of his fhoes ttrikes agatnit 
and hurts one of his fetlocks; or the 
hitting one leg again{ft another and 
ftriking off the fkin. Farrier’s Did. 


INTE’RFLUENT. adj. [interfluens, Lat. ] 
Flowing between. 

Air may conhft of any terrene or aqucous cor- 
pulcles, kept {(wimming in the snterfluent cele ttial 
matter, Boyle. 

INTERFU'LGENT. adj. [inter EPA 
Latin.] Shining between. 


IntERFUSED. adj. [interfufus, Latin. ] 
Poured or {cattered between. 
The ambient air wide interfus’d, 

Embracing round this florid earth, Milton. 


LInrerya’cency. n.f. [from interjacens, 


Latin. } 
1. The ac or flate of lying between. 


England and Scotland is divided only by the } 


interjacency of the Tweed and fome defert ground. 
Hale. 
2. The thing lying between. 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, 

forms, fhoars, and every interjacency irrcgulates. 

Brown. 

INTERJA'CENT. adj. [interjacens, Lat. } 
Intervening ; lying between. 

The fea itfelf mu be very broad, and void of 
little iflands snterjacent, clfe will it yield plenti- 
ful argument of quarrel to the kingdoms which it 
ferveth. Raleigh. 

Through this hole objeéts that were beyond 
might be fcen diftin@ty, which would not at all 
be feen through other parts uf the glaffes, where 
the air was snterjacent. Newton's Opticks 


INTERJE'CTION. a. f.  [interjedion, Fr. 


interjectio, Latin. ] 

1. A part of fpeech that difcovers the 
mind to be feized or affefled with fome 
paffion : fuch as arein Englih, O! alas ! 
ah! Clarkes Latin Grammar. 

Their wild natural notes, when they would 
exprefs their paflons, are at the bet but like 


natural interyeétions, to diicover their pafions or 
impreflions. ‘Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Intervention; interpofition; act of 
fomething coming between; act of put- 
ting fomething between. 
Laughing caufeth a continual expulfion of the 


breath, with the loud noife which maketh the 
ine eon of laughing. Bacon, 


INTERIM. m. f. (interim, Latine] Mean 
time; intervening time. 
I a heavy interim thall fupport 
By his dear abfence. Shakfpeare’s Otheilo. 
One bird happened to he foraging for her young 
ones, and in this ¢aferum Comes a torrent that 
wafhes away neit, bids, and all. L’ Ejirangc. 
In this terim my women afked what | 
thought. Tatler. 
To INTERJO'IN. v. a. [inter and join. ] 
To join mutually; to intermarry. 
So felle it fues, 
Whofe pafions aad who-e plots have broke their 
flcep, 
To take tue unce the other, ty fume chance, 


INT 


Some trick nos worth an egg, mhall grow dear 
friends, 
And interjoin their iffues. Shakfpeare, 
ĪNTE'RIOUR. adj. [ interior, Lat. interieur, 
French.) Internal; inner; not oute 
ward; not fuperlicial. 
The een aide, that chufe hy thow, 
Not learning more than the fond cyc doth teach, 
Which pry not to th’ interiour. Shak/peare. 
The groffer parts, thus funk down, would 
harden, and conititute the sarerigur parts of the 
carth. Burner. 


INTERKNOWLEDGE. 1. [inter and 
knowledge.) Mutual knowledge. 

All nations have interknowwledge one of another, 
either by voyage into furcign parts, or by ttran- 
gers that come to then. Bacon, 

To INTERL aiee, o, A. [entrelafer, Fr. ] 
To interniixz ; to put one thing w hin 
another, 

Some are to be inter/aced between the divine 
readings of the law and prophets. Heater. 

The ambafladors iaterlaced, in their contercnce, 
the purpufe of their maQcr to match with tne 
daughter'of Maximilian, Bacen. 

They acknowledged what fervices he had dane 
for the commonwealth, yet interlacing tome cr- 
rors, wherewith they tcemed to reproach hun. 

Hayward. 

Your argument is as ftrorg againft the ule of 
rhyme in poems as m plays; tor the epick way 
is evcry where interlaced with dialogue. Dryden, 


INTERLA’PSE. n. f. [inter and lapje.] The 
flow of time between any two events. 

Thefe dregs arc calcined into fuch falts, which, 

after a fhort interlapje of time, produce coughs. 

Harvey. 

To InTERLA’RD, v. a. [entrelarder, Fr. } 

1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat ; to di- 

verfify lean with fat. 


2. To interpofe; to infert between. 

Jefts thould be sater/arded, aiter the Pere 
D ae cuttom, by ages young and old. Carew. 

To diveriify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of 
the Englifh Jaws, and a tranfcript of them, 
though mingled and sater/arded with many par- 
ticular Jaws of their own, which altered the fea- 
tures of the original. Hale's Laws of England. 

© Philips has ufed this word very harfhly, 


“and probably did not underftand it. 

They ister’ard their native drinks with choice 

Of ftrongeit brandy. Philips. 

JoINTERLE’AVE. % æ, [inter and kave.) 
To chequer a book by the infertion of 
blank leaves. 

To INTERLINE. v.a. [inter and sine. } 

I. To write in alternate lines. 

When, by intcrlining Latin and Englifh one 
with another, he has got a modcrate knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced 
oat er. Locke. 

To corre& by fomething written be- 
TE the lines. 

He caucell’d an old wiil, and forg’d a new; 
Made wealthy at the fmall cxpence of figning,. 
With a wet (cal, anda freth interiining, Dry. 

Three things render a writing fulpected: the 
perfon producing a falfe anfttument, the perica 
that frames it, and the frter/iming and rating vut 
of words contained in fuch infiruments. 

fyi fic’s Prarergon, 

The mufe invok’d, fit down tu write, 

Swift 


Blot out, correct, and interline. 

INTERLINEA TION. n. f. (inier and li- 
neation.) Correction made by writing 
between the lines. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a man- 
ner, with Iuch frequent blots and anfer/usat.cas, 


that they are hardly able to go on wathuut perpe- 
tual hefitations, Suit 


INT 
To Turer tis ne ve ies er ind’ TAL, 
~“ TO connect chains One to another; to 
jain one in anotlier., > 
oy, The fair mixture, in pictures caufes.us te enter 
into the fubjedt whichiitamitates, and imprints it 
the more decply into our imagination and our 
memory ; thefe are two chains. which are istes- 
lintd, Wiid contain, and are at the [ame time 
contained. Dryden, 
Inrertocu’tion. on. f- {interlocutin, 
! French p interlocutio, Latin.) ~” 
L Dialogue ; interchange of {peech. 
The plaineft and the mott intelligible rehearfal 
Of the pfalms they favour not, hecaufe it is done 
by. wteriocutiony and with a*metual return of 
fentences from fide to fide. Heofer. 
2. Preparatory. proceeding in law. an in- 
termediate act before final decilien. 
Theig things,.are) called accidental, becaufe: 
foine new: 


c 


ceed by futerlecution. Aylffe’s Parergon. 
Ixtervo'curor. n. / [inter and loquor, 
Latin.] . Dialogift ; ‘one that talks with 
another. 
Some morofe readers fhall -had fault with my 


having made the. /aterlocutors, compliment with? 


one another. Bay! 
INTERLOCUTORY. «adj... [interlocutare, 
French vnhter and loquer, Latin. ] 
i. Coniillang of. dialogues 
Vhen the Miniter by exhortation raith them) 
up, and the people be protcitaiion ef their rea- 
ainefs declare he fpeaketh not tn vain unto them ; 
thele interlocutory forms of fpeech., what areitncy 
ele but motte redtual, partly steitiAcations, and 
partly antlamimanons of all piety? Haoi cr.) 
There wateveral reterlecuéory difcourfes in. the! 
holy {cripturcs, though the" perions fpeaking are! 
not alternately) mentioned or ce ferred tu, 
Fiddes’ Scvincns.’ 
2. Preparatory.,to.decifion. 
Tol NTER LOPE ina fanter and doobden, 
Dutch, torun. ]}? To run'betweėn par- 


ties and intercept, the advantage, that 
one fhould gain from the other ;. to traf- 
fick without. ¿a proper licenceg,ta jfore- 
Ral; to anticipate wregularly. 

The patronns dcfredto leaveod this iareniop- 
izg trade, oradimit the knights of the induttry 
ton then Mae. Tatler. 

INTERLOPER. n. f| from interlope.]; One 
who runs, into. bufnels to which he has 


BO right. 


The {wallow wasa fly-catcher, and was no; 


more an sites aper upon the (pider’s right, than 
the {pider was upon tne fwallow's. LL’ Ffrange 
INTERLU CENT. \ad's [ tuerlucens, Latins] 
Shining between, Did. 
INTERLUDE. nf. [inter and /udus, Jat. }, 
Something played at the intervals of fel- 
tivity ; a farce. 

When there is aquecn, and ladies of honour 
attending her, there muft fomectimes be malques, 
and revels, and int ludes. Bacon. 

The enemies of Socrates hired: Ariftophanes to 
perfonate him on the ftage, and, bythe infinua- 
tions of thofe interludes, conveyed a hatred of 
him into the people. Geavernment of tie Tongue. 

Dreams are but inter.udes, wnich ancy: makes ; 


When monarch reaton fieeps, this mimick 
wakes. Dryden. 
InTERLUENCY. on, f [inter luo, Bat. 
Water interpofited ; interpolition of a 
flood. 


Thote parts of Afa and America,. which are 
now disjoined by thesaterivency of the {cay might 
have been formerly contiguous. Wale, 

INTERLU'NAR. ) adj. {inter and luna, 


IntertuNary.§ Lat.) Belonging to 


incident in judicature may. emerge: 
ujon then, on which the judze ought to pro-: 


IN T 
the “Hime “when the moon, about to 
change, 13 inviftble. 


We add the two Egvptian days im every 
month, thes #verdazary and plenilunary excmp- 


tions. bi gu'n. 
The fun-to me is dark, 

And fitent as the moon, 

When the ceicrtsthe night, 

Hid in ber vacant interlienar cave, Milton. 


INTERMARRIAGE. n. f. [inter and mar- 
riage. } Marriage between two families, 
where each takes oneand gives auother. 

Becaufe the alliances and Jntermarrtages, 
among fo fmall a people, might obitruét juttice, 
they havea foreignec for judge of St. Marino. 

dlddi fon ondialy. 

To INTERMARRY. Ve ne[izter-and marr. | 
To marry fome ot each family with the 
other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from 
tiie building of Rome, st was deciared iawiul for 
nobles and plebe:ans to :atermunry. Swift. 

ToINTERME DDLED Ven. finterand med- 
dle.) To itterpofe officioufly. 

The practice of Spain hath heen ‘by war, and 
by conditions of treaty,» to rætermeddle witir fo- 
reign ftates, and cecclarestocimicives: protectors 
geneval of catholicis. Bacen. 

Secing» the king» was;a fovcreign prince, the 


emperardhauidsnot sarermedale with ordering his! 


(ubjects, or directing the affairs of his realm. 


Hayward. 


Thicre were no ladies» who difpofed tuemielves| 


totatermedd/ean bulineis: Clarendon 


To INTERME DDLE. v. a. [entrêmefler, Fr.] 
To intermix ; to mingle. 
haps mifpriated for intermelled- 

Many, other adventures. are éatermedidled ; as 
tlie love of Br.tumcrt, and the virtuouinc{s of: 
Belphece. , Sperjer. 


InTERME’DDLER. nf [frominermedaie. } 


One that interpolesofhicioufly ; one that 
thrufls himfelt into butinefs:to whieh he 
has:ne right. 

There ’s hardiy a greater pet to. govemiment 
and families, than, ofgcious: tale-bcaicrsy? and’ 
bufy sntcrncddlers, L’ Ejt ange. 

Onr allics, and ott ftock-jobbers, direét. her: 


majefty ‘not to change ter fecretary or treafurer,! 


who, for the reafons that thefe oficivus iater- 
mcUdlerss demarided thcir .continuance, ‘ought 
never-tu lave: Becu admiited ante the lealt-trult. 
Saes td 
Shall frangers,. faucy, svtern: ‘odes fay, 
Thus far, and hus, are you allow’d to punifh? 
LF) Philips. 
InTERME DTACY.(n. fa {from intermediate. | 
Interpolition ; intervention. * An unau- 
thorized w ord: . 
In birds the auditory netve is affected hy only 
the .aermediacy of she columciia. Dei han. 


INTERME DIAL, ad, [inter and medius, 
Latin.] Intervening ; lying between; 
intervenient. 

The love of God makes a man temperate in 
the midit of feafts, aud is aétive enough without 
any inter medial appetites. Taylor, 

A gardener prepares tle ‘ground, “and in all 
the intermedtal fpaces he is.carcful to drets it. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

INTERMEDIATE. adj. (intermediat, Fr. 
inter and medius, Lat.) Intervening ; 
interpofed ; holding the middle place or 
degree between two extremes. 

Do_not hke moit tefrangible rays, excite the 
fhorteft vibrations for mane a fenfation of a 
deep viglet, the Jea refrangible tue lirpe(t for 
making a fenfation of dcep rca, and tne feveral 
1 Oe forts of rays, vibrations of feveral 
intermediate bigneffes, to muke fenfations of the 
feveral sntermediate colours? Newton's Opticks. 

I 


This is per-. 


INT 


An animabconfitis of fojid and uid parte, 
ules onc thuuid reckon tome of an intermediate 
naturcy as fat and) phicgin. edrbuthnor. 

Toole general, natures, which fland be:ween 
therncareit and mott remote, are called interme- 
dia? Ce WM atte, 

INTERME DIATELY. adv, [from interme- 
diale.) By way of intervention, 

To INTERMELL. va. \[entremefler, Fr.) 
To mix ; to mingle. Not in ufe. 

By occafion hereof meny other adventures are 
intermel/ed, but rather as accidents than intend- 
ments. Spenfer. 

INTERMENT. n.. [inter ‘ment, French; 
from witer.]. Burial; fepulture. 


INTERMIGRATION. n.f. [intermigration, 
Trench ; ¿nter and migro, Latin. ] Act 
of removing from one place to anothers 
fo as that of two parties removing, 
each takes the place of the other. 

Men have a itrange variety in colour, flature, 
and humour; and all arifing from tie climate, 
though the coatincnt be but one, as to point of 
accels, mutual intercourfe, and pofhibility Of tne 
termigrations. Hales Origin of Mankind, 

INTERMINABLE. adj, [inter bhd Fr. 
in and termino, Lat.] PUET ; ad- 
mitting no boundary. mi 

As it they would confine th’ intermina Ble,» 
And tie him to'iis own prefcript. 7" M: hon, 

[NTE'RMINATE, adj. [interminate, French; ; 
interminatus, Latin. J Unbounded; un- 
limited. l 

Wihin a thicket I repos'd; when round 


I ruffled up tatt’n leavesiin heaps; ane’ found, 
Let tall from heaven, a fleep intérminate, 

Chapm Odyffey. 
n.f." [mtermination, 
intermino, Latin. ], Menace ; 


INTERMINA'TION, 
French; 


threat. 

The threats and interminations y “i golpe), 
thofe terrors of the Lord, as goads, miay drive 
thole bruuth creatures aud will not be attracted. 

Decay of Piety. 
ToInTERMIUNGLE. v. a. [inter and min- 


gle] „To mingle; to mix; to put fome 
things among ‘others, 
The church in her liturgies hath énterm: ingled, 
with readings out of the New Teftament, teffons 
taken out of the liw and prophets. Hecker. 
His cnurch he compareth unto  ficld, where 
tares munufeitly Known andifecn by all men, 
do grow saiermine ‘ca with good coin. =i Haoker. 
My lord thall never reft : non m 
TIl intermingle every thing ne does 
With Caffio’s fait. Shakjpeare’ s Ophello 
Here failing hips delight the wand’ring eyes ; 
There trees and intermingled temples rife. P Cpe. 


To be mated 
INTERMISSION. 


1. J. [intermiffion, “Fr. 
“inter miffia, lick ] 


1. Ceflation for a time; paute ; ; interme- 


«diate ftop. 

Came ‘a reeking poft, 
Deliver'd letters, fpiznt of intcrmiffon, ~~ 
Which prefently they read! = Sviacjp. Ning Lear, 

{ count etermiffion almok .the fame thing As 
change; for that that hath been intermitted, is 
after a fort new. Bacon. 

The watcr afcends gently, and by iatermfions; 
but it falls continuately, and with force. ~ 

Wilkins De! 
The peaiants work on, in the hotteft LE of 


E 


To INTERMINGLED von. ' 
or incorporated. 


the day, withoutuatermifjion, “Lo Ra 
Jntervenient time. yti mah 
But gentle heav’n ; 


Cut hait all furermiffan: front to front, 
Bring tnou this fiend of Scotland and mtfelf 
Shak/prase, 


INT 


3. State of being intermitted. 

Words borrowed of antiquity, have the au- 
thority of years, and out of their interm: fion do 
win to themfelves a kind of gracc-like newncfs. 

Ben Fenfon. 

4. The fpace between the paroxyfms of a 

fever, or any fits of pain; reit; paufe 
of forrow. 

Rett or intermifficn none 1 find. Nilton: 


INTER MIsstvE. adj. (from intermit. ] Com- 


ing by fits; not continual. 

l reduced heland, after fo many intermiffize 
Wars, to a perfect pave obedicnee. Howel, 

As though there were any feriation in nature, 
or juititiums imaginable in profeifions, whofe 
fubje& is under no intermiffirre but conftant way 
of mutation, this feafon iscommonly termed the 
poyficians vacation. Brown's Valgar Erreurs. 


Jo INTERMI’T, v. a. [intermitto, Lat. } 
To forbear any thing for a time; to 
interrupt. 

If nature fhould fatermit her coure, and leave 
altogether, though it were but tur a-while, the 
obfervation of her own laws. Hooker, 

Run to your houfcs, fall upan your knees; 
Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 
That necds mufi light on this ingatitude. 

Shak fpeare. 

His mifled, lafcivious fon, 

Edward the Second, iutermitted fo 
The courfe of glory. Daniel's Civil War. 

The fetting on foet fome of thote arts that 
Were once well known, would be but the re- 
viving of thofe arts which werc lung befure prac- 
tifed, though sntermitced and interrupted by war. 

Hale, 

Certain Indians) when a horfe is running in 
his full career, Iexp down, gather any tning 
from the ground, and immediately leap up again, 
the horfe not éntermitting his courte. Wilkins. 

Speech intermitted, thus began, Milton, 

We are furnithed with an armour from heaven, 
but if we are remifs, or perfuaded to lay by our 
arms, and iztermit our guard, we may be fur- 
prifed. Rogers. 

To INTERMI'T. v.n. To grow mild 
between the fits or paroxyfms. Ufed 
of fevers, 

INTERMITTENT. adj. (intermittent, Fr. 


intermittens, Lat.) Coming by fits. 

Next to thofe durable pains, Mhurt intermittent 
or fwift recurrent pains do precipitate paticnts 
inta confumptiuns, Harvey, 

To Intermix. v. a. linter and mix.) To 
mingle ; to join; to put fome things 
among others. 

Her perfuafions the intermixed with tears, af- 
Arming, that the would depart from him. 

Hayward. 
Reveal 
To Adam what thall come in future days, 
As [I thall thee enlighten: satermix 
My cov’nant in the woman’s fecd renew’d. 
Mileon. 

In yonder {pring of rofes, intermix'd 

With myrtle, find what to redrefs till noon. 
Ailton. 

I doubt not to perform the part of a juft hil- 
torian to my roya! mater, without intermixving 
with it any thing of the poet. Dryaen. 

To Intermix. v.n. Tobe mingled to- 
gether. 

ĪNTERMI'XTURE. n, f [inter and mix- 
tura, Latin.) 

1, Mafs formed by mingling bodies. 

The analytical preparations of gold or Mercury, 
leave perfons much unfatisticd, whether the fub- 
tances they produce be truly the hypoftatical 
principles, or only fome satermivturcs of the di- 
vided bodies with thofc employed. Boyle 

2. Something additional mingled in a 
mafs. 
Vou. I. 


INT 


Tn this height of impiety there wanted rot an 
tntermixture of levity and folly. Bacon. 
INTERMUNDANE. adj. [inter and mundus, 
Latin.] Subtifting between worlds, or 
between orb and orb. 

The vait diftances between thefe great bodics 
are called imtermundane {paces ; in which though 
there may be fome fuid, yet it ıs fo thin and 
fubtile, that it is as muth as nothing. Leete. 

INTERMU’RAL, adi. (inter, muralis, mu- 
rus, Latin.}] Lying between walls. 
Ainfworth. 
IntTERMUTUAL. adj, [inter and mutual. 
Mutual; interchanged. Jnter before 
mutual is improper. 
A folenin oath religioufly they take, 
By intermutual vows proteiting there, 
This never tu reveal, nor to forfake 
So good a caufe. Dansel’s Civil War. 
Inte’en. adj. (interne, Fr. internus, Lat. ] 
Inward; inteltine ; not foreign. 
The anidland (owns are moft dourwhing, which 


fhews that her riches are iztera and dumcitics. 
Howel 
INTERNAL, adi. (internus, Latin.) 
1. Inward; not external. 

That ye thall be a gods, fince I as man, 
Internal man, is but proportion mect. flion. 

My(clf, tny coafcicuce, and ‘aterza. peace. 

Wiiton, 

Bud comes of fetting our hearts upon the 
fhape, colcur, and external beauty of things, 
witnout regard tu the szrernas excellence and 
virtue of them. L’ Ffir ange. 

If we think mo men’s aftiuns to be the in- 
terpreters of thew thoughts, they have no fuch 
internal Scneration for good rules. Locke. 

2. Intrinfick ; not depending on external 
accidents; real. 

We are to provide things honeft; to confider 
not only the internal reĝitude of our actions in 
the fight of God, but whether they will be tree 
from all mark or (ufpicion of evil. Rogers, 


INTERNALLY. adv. [from internal. } 
1. Inwardly. 
2. Mentally ; intelle@tually. 

We are fymbolically in the facrament, and by 
faith and the fpirit of God snternally united to 
Chri. Taylor, 

InTERNE'CINE. adr. [internecinus, Lat. } 
Endeavouring mutual deftru@tion. 

Th’ Egyptians worhhip’d dogs, and for 

Tacir faith made internecine war. Hudibras, 
INTERNE CION. nef. [internecion, Vr. 
internecio, Latin.) Mutual defiruction ; 
maflacre; flaughter. 

That natural propenfion of {clf-love, and na- 


tural principle of felf-prefervation, will neceffa- 
rily break out into warsand iternccions. Male 
INTERNUNCIO. n. f. [internunctus, Lat. } 
Meflenger between two parities. 
INTERPELLATION. n. fa (interpellation, 
Fr. interfellatio, Latin.) A fummons; a 
call upon. 

In all extrajudicial a&s one citation, monition, 

or extrajudicial inte pedlation is fwihcient. 
atyliffe’s Parergon. 
To INTE’RPOLATE. v.a. [interpeler, 
French ; interpolo, Latin. } 
1. To foift any thing into a place to which 
it does not belong. 

The Athenians were put in poffeffion of Sa- 
lamis by another law, which was cited by Solon, 
or, as fome think, interpoluted Ly him for that 
purpofe. Pop:. 

2. To renew ; to begin again; to carry on 
with intermiffions. In this fenfe it is 
notin ufe. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies themfelves 


INT 


feems to Le partly continued and unintermitteds 
as that mation of the frit moveable, partly m- 
ter polated and interrupted. (fale. 
That individual hath neceTanly a concomitant 
fucceffion of interpolated motions; namcly, the 
pulfes of the heart, and the (uccefive motions of 
rfpiration. Hale, 
INTERPOLA'TION. n, f. [interpolation, 
Fr. from interpolets.] Something added 
or put into the original matter, 
I have changed the firuation of fome of the 
Latin verfes, and made fome interpolations, 
Cromwzll to Pope. 
[INTERPOLA TOR, n. f. [ Latin; interpo- 
lateur, French } One that foifls in coun- 
terfeit paflages. 
You or your witerpolaror asght to nave con- 
fidered, Sunt, 


IxTERPO'sAaL. a. f. (from interpe/*.} 


1. Interpolition; agency between two 
perfons. 

The dnperpefel of my lord of Canterbury's 
command for the publication of this mean dif- 
courte, muy {com to take away my chuice. 

Saath. 
2. Intervention. 

Our overihadowed fouls may be emblemed by 
crafted glohes, whute influential emifiions are m- 
teccepted by the raterpayul of the benightirg cle- 
ment. Glanviile’s Scepfr. 


To INTERPOSE. w.a. [interpono, Lat. 
interpofer, French.) 

1. To place between; to make interve- 
nient. 

Some weeks the king did honsurahly freer. 
Pf, both to give fpace to ins brother's inter- 
celfion, and tu how that he had a contiét with 
himfclf what he fhould do. Bacon, 

2. To thruł in as an obfrution, inter- 
ruption, or inconvenience. 

What watchful cares do ixter pofa themfelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? Shak/peare. 

Death ready ttands to daterpofs his dart. 

Mei'ton. 

Human frailty will too often irterpofe itlelf 

among perfons of the holicit funétion. Suet. 
3. To offer as a fuceour or relief. 

The common father of mankind fcafunably i7- 
ter pofed his hand, and refeucd aviferable man out 
of the grofs ftupicity and fenluality whe-cintu he 
was plunged. SW ondward. 

To INTERPO'SE. v. n. i 
1. T'o mediate; to act between two parties. 
2. To put in by way of interruption. 
But, «terpefes Eleutherius, this objcétion raay 
be made indced aimoti againtt any hy pothefis. 
Boyte, 
Interro'ser. n. f [from interpo/e.] 
t. One that comes between ethers. 

I will make atic; but, tll I come agaid, 

Nu hed fhall eer be guilty of my fray; 

No relt be interpor twixt us twain. Saat/peure, 
2. An intervenient agent ; a mediator. 
INTERPOSI TION. n. f. [inter ft on, Fr, 

interpofitio, Lat. from interpafe. j 
t. Intervenient agency. 

There never was a time when the iter sofirion 
of the magiĝrate was raorc neceifary to fecure the 
honour Gt religion. Fterburye 

Though walike fucceides carry in them often 
the evidences of a divine inte pañtion, yet are 
they nu fure marks of the divine favour. 

Utterbury. 
2. Mediation ; agency between parties. 

Tine town and alubey would have come to an 
open rupture, had it not been timely prevented 
by the srerpefiticn of their common protectors. 

at.ddifon, 
3. Intervention; flate of being placed be- 


tween two. 
60 


INT 


-= The nights are fo cold, frech, and equal, by 
reafon vitheaintire inferpofition of the earth, as 

J Know of no other part of the world of better 
or cqual temper. Raleigh. 
She fits on a giohe that ftands in water, to 
Cemate that the is miltrefs af ancw world, fepa- 
rate from ihat which the Rumans had betore cun- 
_qucrec, by the faterpy frion of the ica. lddijoa, 
4. stay Ahinganterpoted. 
* Adhere anga kind cf frading cov} 


Pivergs rier, as a fyniaer’s)cloucd, Multen. 
ToINVERPRET. ose au finterpreter, 
French; tater prL Latin. ] To ex- 


plain; to tranflate: to decipher; to 
sive a folution to; to clear by expolition; 
Te.ch Oude. 
Orc, but. painted hus. 
Would be faserpreseda thins verplex'd 
Pryond {clf-explicwtion,  Suadipeare’s Cymbeline, 
You Mula be womeh, 
And yet vour beards forbid me to feterpree 
That you are fo. Shat peare’s Macheth 

Pharaoh told them his dreanis; but there was 
none that could rvferprct them unto him. Gee 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, and under- 
ftandirg, inte: presing of decanis, and fhewing of 
hard fentences, and diffulving of doubts, were 
found inthe fame Daniel. Duniei. 

Hear his fizns, thou moute ! 
Untkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for bim. dir'ten’s Par, Loft 
INTERPRETABLE: adi. [fron interpret. | 
Capable of being expounded or deci- 
piercd. 

No man’s face is attionable: tefe fseulan- 
ties are Yulerpretusic from mouse innocent caties. 

afer 

Inrerpereta’Tioxn on. f. [intenpretauion, 
Fr. interoretatioy Lat. from interprete] 

y. The act of aterpreting ; explanation. 

This is a pou: ¢pizome nf ivoor s, 

Wraicn, by tal secerpretasfonot sulbame, 
Mi thew Eke all yourfeif. Shak /peare. 

Loss how we can, or tad or merrily, 
Interpretation will MAquete ourjouks,  Shuk/p. 

2. Thefente given by aniintetpreter 3 ex- 
pohiion. 

If i: bz obfeuteé of uncerta:in- what they meant, 
charity, I hepe, Cuaitrains:h no man, which 
ftandeith doubt iul of theis minds, tolran to ihe 
hardett aad wert arn po tasan Vat then words 
Cin carry. Hocker 


Uie primitive chritians knew how the Jews; | 


whe preceded our Saviour, utenpreted thel! prr- 
Cuitions, 2nd the Marks by whith toco AMciñah 
would be diicaveres; aad how the Jewith dac- 
lore, whe facceetca nna, Coviaec( strom the psd 

Cor prefaftiens Ul finer fore! thc s; 
3. The power of explaining, 
We icicech tace to prof, es this great fign, and 

to pive us, the mie preface and ufe of it in 
merv + Bacon 
INTE/R FRETATIVE. ads, [from interpret. | 

ColleGicd by tnterpreration. 


ebd: J? ta 


Thoush the creed apuhoiick were futhcient,- INTERRO'GATIVE., Ue f 


yet when the church hath creéted that additio- 

nat bulwark again@ bercticks, the reyectiny tneir 

By be deere aT rr prina ve 

with Rerettes. Hammon. 

Tater ERRDAVEVELY. adv. [from inler- 
pi si ve. | ays may. be coliccted by iu- 
terpretatic n. 

By tis provifion the Almighty 
Sively Npenns SO nim in it T. ov g las now 
placed thee 1s weli-trnihed world, rat 

INTERPRETER. me Ye p [gter ites Fr, 
interpres Lat hi] 
T. An expitiner; an expolitor; an ex- 
pounder. . 
Waoat we oit de X:N, Í 
Ry fick jacerj re lra WEAS, Ones, I8 
Noa: duti, oF uot auo d; wiat 4 ern, a5 ots, 


a? prefa- 


INT 


Hitting a groffer quality, is cry'd up 
For our beft a&. Shak fpeare’s Henry viisi. 
In the, beginning the earth was without form 
and void; a fluid, dark, contufed mafs, and fo 
it is underftood by éarerpreters, both Hebrew and 
Chrittian. Burnet. 
We think moft men’s actions to be the irrer- 
preters of their thoughts. Lacke. 
2. A tran(lator. 
Nor word tor word be careful to transfer, 
With the fame faith as an inre preter. “Shei butne 
How fhail any man, who hath a genius tor 
hittory, undertake fuch a work with fpivity when 
he confiders that in an age or two he fhall hardi 
be underftood without an interpreter. Savist. 
INTERPUNCTION. n. /. [interpurdlion, I'r. 
interpurgc, Latin.] Pointing between 
words or fentences. 


INTERREGNUM. n.f (Lat.] The 
time in which a throne is vacant between 
the death of a prince and acceflion of 
another. 

Neat enfu'd a vacancy, 

Tivouland worle pafhoas than pofefs”d 
The interregnum of my breaft : 
Blefs me from fuch av anarchy ! Corley. 

He would thew the queen my memorial with 
the frit opportunity, in order to Nave it done in 
this raterregnum or fulpention of title. Swift. 

InTERREIGH. n. f. [inlerregne, Fr. inter- 
renam, Lat.] Vacancy of the throne. 

Tie king knew there could not be any inter- 
reign or fulpenfion of title. Ba.on. 

To INTE RROGATE. V. @ (interroga, Lat. 
interroger, Fr.] To examine; to quel- 
tion. 

To INTE’RROGATE. 
put quettions. 

By his inflructions touching the queen of Na- 
ples, it feemcth he could frrerregure touching 
beauty. Bacon's Wenry vit. 

His “proof will be retorted by suterrcgating, 
Shall the adulterer and the etunkard mberit the 
kingdom ot Gud ? Han:meud, 

INTERROGA TION, n.f. §finterrogation, 
Frenchy; interrogatio, Latin] 

1. The act of queitiomny. 

2. A queftion put; aninguiry. 

How demurely foever fach men may pretend to 
fanclity, that frt-7%s¢ationof God prefics hard upon 
them, Shall } count them vure with the wicked 
balascesy und with the bag of deceitful weights ? 

Goweronznt of ihe Tongue. 

This variety is obtamedaby asrrozationi to 
things inanimate; by beautiful “dgrethons, hut 
thote fho:t. Pepe. 

3. Anote that marks a queftion » thus? 
as, Does Job ferve God tor nought? 

InTERRO'GATIVES ad. Cinterrazatif, Fr. 
interrogativus, Eat] © Denoting a quef- 
tion ; espreiied in aqucitiovnary form of 
wòrds. 


v.n. To afl; to 


~~ 
A pronoun 
ufed in afking queltions: as, who? 
what? which? whether? 
Inrerro'GATivey. acy. [from, inter- 
regalive.) La tormor a, quefiion. 
INTERROGA TOR. n.'f. [from izterrozale. | 
An alker of queitions. 
InverroGatory. n. f. [intrrogaiorre, 
French.] Agueflion ; aq ingtiry. 
He witu no mere civility began in captious 
manner to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney. 
Nor time, nor placc, 
Wilk ferve long tzterrcpatories. Shat prare. 
Whit cartaly name to fete regataries 
Can‘ratk the free Lreath of a ficced” king = 
Shakipears. 
The cxamination was fammed up with onc 
que, Wactier he was prepared sor dean? 


INT 


The boy was frighted out of his wits by the lafe 
dreadful interrogatury. afdiiifon, 


INTERRO'GATORY, adj. Containing œ 
queftion ; expreffing a queftion : as, a2 
interrozatory fentence. 


ToINTeERRU PT. v. a. [interrampre, Fr. 
interruptus, Latin. J r 
t. ‘Lo hinder the procefs of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. 
Rage doth rend 
L ke interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
W bat chey are ufed to bear... Shac/p. Ceriesanss, 
He might fecurely enough have engaged. fis 
Lody of horfe againft their whole incuniidcrable 
army, there boing neither tree nor buh tu irer- 
rupt his charge. Ciurindon, 
This motion of the heaveely badies fems 
partly uninterrupted, as that of ihe fait move- 
able interpolated and ixt:rsupied, Hate; 


12. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 


terpofition. 
Antwer not before thou haft heard the caufe « 
neither, :nfz¢ruae men io the midit of their talk. 
Eccies. 
3. To divide; to feparate;, to re{cind 
from continuity. 
InTeRRU eT. adi. Containing a chaftm 
Seeit thou what tage 
Tranfports our adverfary, whem-ro-bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyfs wide snserrupt, can hoid 3 
Mucon, 
ĪNTERRU'PTEDLZ. adw: [from inler- 
rupted.) Not in continuity ; not with- 
out ftoppages. fe 

The incident light that meets witha groffer_li- 
guor, will have its boams cither refracted or im- 
bibedyor elfe refleéted more or Icfs interruptadlly 
than they would be, i the body had bees un- 
moitencd. Royse on Colavrs. 

INTERRU'PTER. ne fe [from interrupt. | 
He who interrupts. 

Interruption. n- fi [intersupiion, Pr. 
interrugtio, Latin. ] 

1. Interpolition; breach of continuity. 

Piaces levered from the corturent by the ine 
terruption of the tea, Hale's Or gs of Mankind, 

2. Lutervention; interpofition. 

You are to touch the onc as foon as you! have 
given a firoke of the pencil to the other, left the 
interruption of time cause you to lofe the idea of 
one part. Dry-len’s Dufrejnoy. 
. Hinderance; ftop; let; obftruction. 

Bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing fvferruptisn fpite of France. 

- Shut/peere. 
4. Tnternifiion. 

This way ef thinking on what we read, wall 
be a rub only in the begin ngs when cuftom has 
mide it familiar, it ael be eriparched: wathous 
reLing ub (utintnpsion in the Couric of our seaciag. 

Lecke. 

Amidh the interruptions of bis forrew, faing 
his penitent overwhelmed with gricr, he was only 
able tosbid her be comforted. 

InTERSCA TPULAR. acj. [inter and fa- 
pule, Latin.} Placed between the 
fhouldess. 

To INTERSCIND. Vv. a. [inter and fcindo, 
Lat.] To cut off by interruption, Dia, 

To INTERSCRI'BE. Via: [miler and feriðc, 
Laiin.] To write between. Did. 

INTERSECANT. adj. [interfccars, Lat.} 
Dividing any thing into parts. 

To INTERSECT. v.a. [inter/eco, Lat. ] 
To cut; to divide cach other mutually. 

Perfcét and viviparous. quadrupecs fo tand in 
their pofition oś fronenefs, that tie oppohte 
jo nts of veighbour legs confilt in te iame plane ; 
‘and a line defcending from their navei iuge f: cis 
at ugit mgies the axis of the carth, Brown. 


+ wr 


Addifon. 


INT 


Excited by a vigorous loadftone, the needle will 
fomewhat déprefs ats animated extreme, ardi- 
ferjet the horizontal circuuifercnce. Jrawwn, 

Zo Intense'cr. v. x. To mect and crols 
each other. 

The fagittal future ufually Legins at tliat point 
Where tacte lines crterfeeh MW ifemaw?s Surgery 

INTERSECTION. one fos [interfittio, Lat, 
from interfeci.] Point where lines ‘crofs 
each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide 
to fide in forms of arches, without any inter fetl ien 
or mecting aloft, becaule the pipes were nut op- 
pofite. Merton's dremi! Aure. 

The fiett ar of Arics, in tbe time of Metun 
the Athenian, wes placed in the veiy intet fetio, 
which is now clongated, "and moved eittward 
twenty-eight degrees. By own, 

Ships would move in one and the fame furfree; 

and confequently mud needs encounter, when 
they cither advance towards ono auuther i eireet 
ines, ur meet tn the carerjedtien Of crofs oncs, 
Beatty. 
ZoINTERSE’RT. v a. [interferc, Lat. ] 
au Po put in between other things, 
lE L£ may juterfere atinort  tpeculation, the 
depth of the fea ts,determincd in Pliny to be tf- 
teen furlongs. Brereauved, 
LNTERSE RTION. aefa [from interfert. ] 
An infertion, or thing inferted between 
vany thing, 
weThelertwo rrerfertions were clear explications 
of thestpotlie's old form, God the father, ruler 
of ail, which contained an acknowledgment of 
the unity. Hammond, 
Zo INTERSPE'RSE. 2 a, [inter/per/us, 

Latin.) ‘To. fcatter here and there 

among other things. 

The poets of a buody’s moving into a void 

fpace beyond the utmoft bounds of body, as well 

as into a volt {pace smtersperfed amongit bodies, 
will always remain clear. l oc be, 
Tt is the editor’s interctt to infert what the au- 
thor's judgment had rejeed ; and care is taken 
to intirfperfe thefe additions, fu that fearce any 
book canbe bought without purchafing fome- 
thing unworthy of the author. A Sti f 01 
Intenspe’Rsion. nf. [trom inter/perfe, } 
The act of feattering here and there. | 
For want of the interfperfion of now and then 
an clegiack or a lyrick ode. Watts on the Mind. 
INTEKSTELL AR. adj. [inter and, flella, 
Latin.] Intervening between the itars. 

The iaterfellur Ny hath fo much afhnity wih 
the (tar, that there is a rotation uf that as well 
as of the far, Baon. 

I'NTERSTICE., n. f; [interfitium, Latin ; 
interfice, rench. | 
1. Space between one thing and another. 

The fun tharing through adarge primi upon a 
comb placed immediately behind the prifm, his 
hight, which paifed through the /arerfisers of tlie 
tecth, fell upon a white paper: the breadths of 
the tceth were equal to their ster flices, and (c'en 

teeth together with them fnderpiecs toog up an 
ach Neavson, 

The force of the fluid will feparatethe finalle tt 
particics which compofe the fibres, fo as to leave 

“Vacant rae fiice in thole places where tney co- 
Bered betore. at butisnos, 
2. Time between one act and another. 
(EF wil! point out the fvtersices of time which 
ougnito be between one citation and another. 
“Whffes Parereor, 
Interstrtrat. adj. [from intcaiftice.] 
Containing interflices. 
tn oiled papers the barr fitia’ divifion being 
atuated by the acceffion of uil, becometh morc 
trunfparent. toa E Brown, 
INTERTEXTURE. n. f. [intertexo, Latin. ] 
Diveriification of things mingled or 
woven one amyag another. 
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To'lwrentwinr. ? a. {inter and 
ToInterrwi'st, § awie, or tw M] ‘Vo! 

unite by twiling-one tn another, 

Cuder lome concourfe of Mades, 
Whon branching arms thick juror wa ad might 
hicie 


From dews and damps ot might bis Mwelter'd 

head. avian, 

Invervan. n fo [intervallz, Fr. inter. 
velium, Lat. ] 

t. Space between places; interhiice ; va- 
cuity; fpace unoccupied; void, place ; 
vacancy; vacant fpacc. 

With any obfacte det all the bight be now 
Nopped which pafes through any one inrerwa! of 
the tecth, fo thet the range et calours which 
cumes Irain tncncs may be takenaway, aad you 
Wilk trethe hight of the ref of the ranges to be 
expiunced imiu the place of the range tukin awey, 
and there tu be coloured. Newton's Opticss. 

2. Time pafing between two affinable 
points. É 

The century zand lalf; following iwas awery 
Luty period, the isler yalsibetwecen every Eiin 
being tu thort. Dijeta 

3. Remifhon ofa dclirium or dikter per. 

Tnough he had a tong allnetsy cuntice sig the 
great licatewads which it rageds youl ty? atercals 
a, fenfe being few aad foit, dotbutdicth soum 
for tue ofices of devotion. gihicrbury, 

Lo lwtERVENES@. n. [intervenios, Lat. 
tniervenir, Fr. | 

br. Lo come between things orperfons. 

2. To make intervals. 

While {6 new cach other thus alliday, 

Our tatk we chufe, what wondcr,af iu acsr, 
Looks rutervene, and {miles 3 AFi. 

3. To crofs unexpectedly. 

Etteem the danger of an ation, andthe pof- 
fibilities of mitcarriage, and cvery crots acci- 
dent that can /arcrvens, to bg cither a.meicy on 
God's part, ora fault on ours, Taylor. 


INTERVENE, 2. f/. [fromthe verb.] Op- 
polition, or perhaps interview. Out of 
ufe. 

They had. fome fharperand (ome milder cif- 
ferences, which might cafly nappen in fuch an 


intervene, ol grandcesy both vexcment on» the 
parts which they (wayed. Vat ton, 
INTERVE’NIENT. adr. [interveniens, Latin 
intervenant, French.) Intercedent; ia- 
terpofed ; palling between. 
There be intervenient in the riie of cight, in 
tones, twy bemolls or half noies. Bacon, 
Many arts were ufed to cifcufs new at:Aion: 
all which notwichftanding, for Pom things ¿7i 
terrement, there is conveyed to! Mre Viiliers’ an 
intimation ot the king’s pleafure to be fwoan his 
fervant. Itton, 
’ . £ o 
INTERVENTION. n. f. (intervcntisn, Fr, 
juter-ventio, Vat. ] 
Li Aycency between perfons. 
Let us decide our quarrels at) home, without 
the snsenvention of ny foreign power. ` Tempie. 
God will judge the world in righteoufneis by 


a. 


the ixternentism of the mawCuritt jeun whe is 
Lj 


the Saviouras wcllas tae judge of the wiki. 
eiitorbary, 
2. Agency between antecedents and cun: 
fecutives. 

In che difpenfation of God's mercies to the 
world, (ome things he does Ly lumflelf, others 
by the intervention of natural micaus, and by the 
mediation of tuch infruments as he has appointer. 

A EEF aape 
3. Interpofition; the ftate of being, ine 
terposed. ~ 

Sound is fhut out by the indcrvension of that 
Jax membrane, and not futtcied to pals inte the 
Ward car, Hoar 


INT 


h y : ‘ A : P H 
To Inrenrve'nt. v. a finterverto, Lat.) 


t. "To wurn'to anothericourfe. ' 
The duks rterverted the bargain, and’ fave 
the poor widow of Erpenius for the books tive 
hundied pounds. tren, 


2. Totun to another ule. 


Interview. n. fi (entrevue, French.] 
Mutual fight; fight of each other. Tt 
is commenly uled for a formal, appoint- 
ed, or important meeting or center- 
cce. 

The day wiil come, when the paffions of fur- 
mer cnouty hong ailsyed, we thall with ten 
times redoubled tukens of reconciled love Mew 
ourfelves caci toward: other the fame, wawh 
Jafeph and the brethren of Jofeph were at the 
time of tici aert u in Esa nt. Hoger. 

His fears were, that the reverses betwixt 
England and Fiance might, through tieir anity, 
Breech hina forme prejiidice: 

Such happy rear 


~y LA 
ofa peste. 
vy anti fair event 


Of Jove, ard vou Wi, Toss, pariancs, 
Aow": ` 

And cpa doing fvmpiionies, atrach’d the heart 

OF Adam. Niltets Para Gifs Lof. 


ToInrenvo Lye oa, [intervelve, Lat, ] 
To wvolvevone within ascther. 
Niyate ! witch yaudemitarry fphere 
Of piares, and uf ha'a, in ail her whedls 
Retemblos neah; mazcSsintricate, 
Eccentricky tucensast dy yetrogular, 
Then molt, ween Mofi iregular tacy ieem. Aft/ras. 
To INTERWE ave. V. a. preter. inlerwonre, 
parte- pafl. interwoven,- interwoves, or 
itercveaved, [inter and weave.) TS 
mix one with anotherin atirepular téx- 
ture; to iitermingle. l 
‘Phen latd himidown 
Under the hofpitalie:covert nigh 
OI ueessthick aucrworen.» Mains ParvLcf. 
At tak L 
W ords srterwove with fighs found out their way. 
Milton, 
I fat me down to watch upon.a bank 
With ivy canopied, and fnterqwaue 
With flaunting honcy fuck Ie. 
None 
Can fay here nature ends, and art begins, . 
But mixt like th’ elements, and burn like twins, 
So intgerweav'd, fo like, fo much the lame: 
Nunc, this mere naiurc, that mere art can. rème. 
Denna, 
The proud theatres difclofe the fcene, 
Which catersvoten Britons feem to raile, 
And fhew the triumph which their hime 
aifpliays. : Dryden. 
He fo interweaye: Huth with probable téton, 
that he puts a pleafing fallacy uzon us.” Diea. 
It appeared a taf ocean planted with iflanas, 
that were covered with irits aad Aowers,’ aol 
imeerqecuin with a thoufand athe shining feas 
thatran amony chem. MEP i-:. 
Orchard. and?! thawer-parden die fa ymin? and 
fafereover Wh, ONE AMVC, ay tuaqwOk like a 
natural wildcracts. poe 
The Supieme Jiinaite could nota ie uit t= 
COV. Gleubares, n AviLauUl gim pinati gs st 
hanes a molt ardent delges uinu igna we 
fubilanee of their (parituas naturece, of heig pe- 
uated with “micii. OR aes TRE. Presa ore: 
I da weteteovetber ai. pyrave Pe Miter wer- 
ing texts of ieupturc throvgn (tag! ibytey ofi yonr 
fermuar. i IN ; 
foixrenwi'sa. v. a. [inter and aie | 
‘To with mutually to cach other. 
The sinom of al ttepdames, santester’s 
What tvidnts and their ludscrt sincere 
Alb ill fall anethat.man, ri ad 
INTESTABLE, aly. [intl abdc.) 
Difqualificd to makealla f 
A petfon excommunicated: as) restore ~ 
miut sodeiacylud/e both activety, nud pidis iy- 
s. ite Tver cor. 


er 
Miltor. 


27s 


ie ai 


OG 2 


oInrelst ares adj: pintar Fe, \intePatas, 
Lat. ]-Wannng a will p dying ‘without 
sawi.. 7 ; 
` WEy-fhonld, calamity be full of words ? 
—Windy attorneys to their chent woes, 
Airy fuececders to intfat? Joys, 
Foor breathing orators of miferies.  Shak/peare. 
Pecfeat punifhment purfiacs has:maw, 
When turttitec and fwell'a tie peacock rawy 
Fe Bears into the hain; whence, want-of breath, 
Repktions, spoplex, irate death.” Dry.ten. 
NTESTYN aL. adja [inteftinal, Fr. ` from 
intefline.| ~ Belonging to the guts, 
‘Fre months of tt. acteals are opencd by the rn- 
refiemd tube, aficirg a fiaignt mheid of a 
> Apmaé cs boder. Arhutanor. 
INTESTINE. ad, [intefin, Freantefianus, 
Lana) 
1.: Internal’; ińwardi not external. 

OF there inwardand ate lveenemucs Loiprayer, 
there are.our paĝ fns to. wound .ys,, out prefent 
„Cares to ditai usy.our d:ftgcmpcered palions to 
d:forder us, and a whole fwarm of loofe and 
fuating imaginations to molcit us. Dupp2. 

Anreflixenvat no more our pafiions wage; 

Ev’n giddy fadtions ngaraway thein rages, Poze. 
2, Contained in the body. 

Intestine Rone, and ulcer, \cholick pangs, 

And :nudn-rack madnc(se» Walton's Par, Lof. 

A wooden jack, whict hoda'mott 
Loft, by diivfe, the, ats-te, tail, 
fi ie ddemaleretion, fela, 
lacreas’d ty new :nvcjine wheels. Swift 
2. Dorieltick, not foreigny -I-know, not 
whether ithe word. be properly. ufed| in 
the followingrexample tofi Shakjfpeare : 
perhaps for mortal and intesline thould be 


read morlal internecine. 
Since the mortal and iutcfiine jars 
T wixt thy feeitivus couneymerend us, 
It hath in folemn fynods been decreed, 
T’ admit notramick to our adveric towns.” Shak. 
Bu: God, or Nature, while they thus Contend, 
To thefe rarefine difcords putan end. Dryden. 
Sherfaw her fons with purple death expire, 
And dreadful feries Of iwis rie wats, 
Tegiurious triumphs and dithoncf ‘sars, 


INTESTINE. n.f. [intefinurt, Lat. tntefiner 
Fr,]. The gut; the bowel :, moft: con- 
moaly without a Gngular. 


The unteres or guts may be infamed by an 
aend-fubitance taken invwardiy. Trbusnnet. 


ToINTHRALL. ww. a. [in and thrall. | 
Vo enilave;, td.fhackle.; to, reduce) to 
fervitude. A word now. ieldom_ uted, 
at leaftan profe. 
Wiatithoughas b be iathralid, he feems a 
kniest, 
Andceiil nnteany way difhonourme. Shek/p. 
Tie Turk has fought ito exiinguifh the ancient 
meraary of thofe people whica ne hasfuhjedted 
and wath all’ d, Raleiga. 
Authors to themielves in all 
Both what they judge, znd whatthey chufe ; 
tor fo 
{ fomn'd them free and free they muft remain 
"Fal tucvonrarall theetewes. UVilton's Par, Lef. 
Sae foatkesy but never. can sttdra// my. aud : 
Wy may zet peace und love for once be join’d ? 
Prior. 
Inturaceent. nf [from ithrail.] 
Servitnde; flavery. 
Moles and Aaron tent from God to claim 
His people from tnthrament, Chey return 
Wath gtory and fpuil back to their pr3mis’d had. 
: Milton. 
To nTURO' NE. aa. [it and throne. | 
Toraift to royalty ; to feat un’a throne : 


commanly euthranc. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity /rthron’d, 
Chance o'ce Che v2 st. J Avinjca’s Summer. 


Pope 


To UntTiMate. w a. fiutimer, French ; 
nitimar?, low Latin. |] To hint ; to point | 


[wiimarety. adv. [from intimate.) 
rè Clofely ; with intermixture of:parts. 


IN T 


Intimacy. nfo {from iutimate. J Clofe| 


familiarity. 


It is in our power to confine our fricndfhips and | 


intimacies to. men of Virtue, Rigers. 


INTIMATE. adj. [intimade, Spanith ; 


intimusy Latin.) 


1. Inmoft ; inward; inteftine. 


They knew not 
That what I'mention’d was of Ged, I knew. 
From intimate impulfe. Milton’ selganifies 
Featbeing (o intimate toournaturcs, it is the 
ftrongeit bond of laws. Vihar 


2. Near ; not keptyat diftance. 


Mofes was with, him ithe retirements of the 
mount, received, there his, private in(tructions ; 
and waen the multitude. were pthundcued away 
from any approach, hey was honoured with, an 
intimare and immediate aday fion. Suin. 


3. Familiar; clofely acquaiated. 


Unired By this fympathetica bonds 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fod. Rijcom, 


INTATTE. af. [intinado, "Spanii; ik- 


time, French; intintus, atin} A Yamiliar 


friend; one who is truited wiih our fi 


thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a 
more’ equal converfe, ‘affign him’ an intimate 
whafe intc}le& as much corefponded with kis as 
did the outwardifurimn Govnof the Tongue. 


out indirectly, or not very plainly. 
Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that bya 


way he witimatesy) may be mace a mercury off 
copper,-not of tue filver colour of other mercu =] 


rics, but green. Boye. 
The names of fimple ideas and fubstanccs, 

with the abftraét ideas in the) mind, imate 

fome” real ‘exittence,, from which was derived 

their origtualspattern. Locke. 
"Tis che divinity: that Rirsawitninsus ; 

Tis Heav'n itfelf chat. points outan hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man.  -4ddsfon's Cato. 


The fame economy is obferved inthe circula- 


tion yof the .chyse with therh!ood, by- mixing itj 


int-mately with the parts, of the Suid to which it 
isto he wfimittrted. adei uthnot. 


2c Nearly sinfeparably. 
Quality, as ‘hregards the mind, had ats orife | 


from knowledge and virtuc, and ts that which ıs 
more «Sentialito us, and more entsmare/y united 
with us. o2id fons Spectator. 


3. Familiarly ; with clofe friendhip. 
Intima'tions n. f. 


intimate.) Hint;ssobleure: coryvmdireét 
declaration or ‘direGtions 


Let him raty | obferve ‘the fi: ft Rirrings and f 
intimations 3 the fir hints and whilpers of good f 


and evil that pafs in hrs heart. South. 

Of thofe that are only probable we have fome 
reafonable® fatimatiors, but nota demon trative 
certainty. iesdwar.l, 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there 
arc leveraldittie fre:metioxs tQ be met withon 
medals. Aad ion. 


I'ntime. adi, Inward ; being within the 


mals; not. being external, or oa the 
furface; internal. Not ufed. 

As tothe compofition on ditulution uf mixed 
badies, which isthe chicfavock of elements, and 
requires ay a7z/7mey application, ul the ‘agents, 
water hath» the. prineipality sand vexcels: over 
earths x Dipdy.cn Bods: s. 


To Ixtr'sipate. ia. aie[intimtder, Fr. 
in cnd timidus, Late) Tounakeofearful§ | 


to daftardize ;-to, make cowardly. » | 
Ar that tribunal faads the writing tribe, 
Wiucn nothing.can intinidurc or bube; 


Tune is the ;udge. Yeung 


. 4. Noting inclufion real or figurative. 


iiAmaivon,: Fr. from |) 


INTIRENESS.: nef. 


: 


DN TF 


Now guiltonce harbour’d in the confcious brean, 
Intimidates the brave, degtadcs the great... Irene, 


INTUIRE. 2. fy Linteger, Lat. entier, Fr. 


better written entire, which fee, and all 
its derivatives.] Whole; undi:minithed ; 
unbroken. 

The lawful power, of making laws, to com- 
mand whole politick. feciewcs of men, sbe- 
longtth fu properly unto the fameuntire focieties, 
thar for any.piince ta. e2:crcife the; fame of him- 
fef, and aot.eather, by cxprefs. commifiion Gni- 
mediately and perfunaly received from: God; or 
elie by authority derived at che fir feom thcir 
confent upon whofe peions he impofes laws, it 
is uo better tban, mere tyranny. Flesker. 
[from satire: better 
extirenc/s.] Wholenefs; integrity. 

Su Mall ail times find me the fame; 

Yousthis éaftfrene’s better may fulfl, 


Who have the pattern with you ttl, Denne, 


sto. prep. [anand to. ] 
r. Noting entrance with regard to place : 


oppoicd to out cf. 
Water introduces infz vegetables the matter it 
beats along with it. Woodward's Nat. Hip. 
Acrid fubftances, which pafs rato the capillary 
tubes, mult irritate them intogreater contractipn: 
Arbuthuot on Aliments. 


2. Notmg entrance of one thing “into 


another. 

Ifi.on will acquire by mere continuance.aa 
habitual inclinatiun to the Gte it held, how much 
more may education, being a conttant plight and 
inurement, induce by cuttum good habr's inro 
a reafonable cere Rure? Witton, 

To give life to that which has yet no being, is 
to frame_a living creature, fathion the parts, and 
having fitted them together, to put iuto them a 
living foul. Locke. 


3. Noting penetration beyond the outhide,. 


or fome aftion which reaches beyond. 
the fuperficies or open part, 

To look énto letters already opened or dropt i$ 
held an ungenerous act. Pore. 


They have denominated fome herbs folar 2nd 
fome lunar, and fuch like toys put izro great 
words. Eacan, 


5. Noting anew ftate to which any thing 


is brought by the agency ofa caufe. 
Compound bodies may be refolved into other 
fubitances than fuch as they are divided suzo by 
the fire. i Boyle. 
A man muf fin himfelf irta atove of other 
mens fins; fora bare notion of tkis black art 
wiil not cary him fo far. South. 
Sure thou art burn to fome peculiar fate, ` 
When the mad people nfe againit the fiate, 
To lock them into duty ; and command > 
An awful filence with thy lifted hard. ` Drydea, 
I: concerns every. man that would not tunge 
away his foul, and fool himfelf tars irrecoverabie 
mifcry, with the greateft ferioufnefs to enquire 
into thefe matters. Tilio: fin. 
He is not a frail being, that he thoutd be tired 
ints compliance by the force of afi:duous applica- 
tion. Smalidge. 
In hollow. bottoms, if any fountains chance 
to rife, they naturally f{pread themfclves jne» 
Jakes, before they can find any ifue. Addifon. 
It would have been all irretrievably lott; was 
it not. by this means collc€ted and brought 
iato ane mals. Woodward. 
Why are thefe pofitions charged upon meas 
their folc author ; and the reader led zec a belicf, 
that they were never before maintained by any 
peilon of virtue ? Atterbury, 
It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be 
always tr'ghtening men,sato an acknowledgment 
of the truth, who were madeto be wroughtupon 
Ly calm evidence. “Hiterbury. 
A man may whore and drink himfelf s220 
atheaim ; but it is impofible he fhould think 
himi{ed sata it, Besitiey. 


INT 


Inro’rERARLE. adj. [intolerabils; Latin ;) 


intolerable, French. } 

t. Infufferable ; not to be endured ; not 
to be born; having any quality in a 
degree too powerful to be endured. 

It we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of 


many, certain ind uncertain, what will be and, 


what will never be, our load will be as istolerabie 
as it is unreafonable. Taylor, 
His awtul prefence did the crowd furprize, 
Nor durft the rath tpeetator mect is eyes; 
Byes that confels’d him born for kingly tway, 
So fierce, they Hath’d satolerable day. Dryden 
Some men are quickly weary of one thing : 
the fainc ttudy long continued in is as intolerable 
tothem, as the appearing loog in the fame clothes 
is toa court lady. l Locke. 
Fiom Param's top: th’ Almighty rode, 
Intolerable day proclaum'd the Gud. 


2, Bad beyond dufterance. 


Broome. 


InTo'LERABLENESS. n.f. [from intolera- 
ble.) Quality of a thing not to be 
endured. 

INTO'LERABLY. adv. [from intolerable.) 
To a degree beyond endurance. 


InTO'LERANT. adj. [intolerant, French.) 


Not enduring ; not able to cadure, 
Too great moitture »ffcdts human ‘bodies with 


one clafs of difeafes, and tos great drynefs with | 


“another; the powers of human hodics benig li- 
mited and intolerant of exceffes. ar buthnos, 


To. Into'ms. v. a. [in and tomd.] To 
enclofe in a funeral) monument; to 
bury. 

What commandment had the Jews fur the 
e¢remony of odours uted about the bodies of 
their dead, after which cultum notwithitanding 
our Lord was contented that his own molt pre- 
cious blood thould be suo’? Haker, 

Is't night’s: predominance or the day's Arame, 
That derknefs does the tace of carth iztomb ? 

Shak/peare 

Mighty heroes more majeftick thades, 

And youths intvmb'd before their father’s eyes. 


Dryden 
Jo INTONATE. vw. a. [intcno, Latin. ] 
To thunder. D3. 


Ixtona‘TION. inaf. (intonation; Fre from 
intonate.} ‘Vhe-act ot thuaderimpes Did. 

Jo INTO'NE. v. n. [from introno; or rather 
from tone; intonner, French.) ‘to make 
a flow protracted noile. 


So fwells cach windepige j, als -iatcnesto als 

Haraonick twang. Pope's Duncaad. 
To Into’rt. via: [infortuo, Eat!) To 
twit; to wreath ; to wring- 

The brain is acongeries of glands, that feparate 
the finer parts of the blood, cajled aniinal fpirits : 
and a gland is nothing, but a cana! varioufly in- 
forfed and wound up together, aibutanet. 

With rev’rent hand the king presents the 

gold, 
Which round th’ /arorted horns the pilder roll'd. 
Dope. 
To INTC XICATE. iv. a. [am and toxi- 
cum, Lats] Lo inebriate; to make 
drunk. 

The more a man drinketh of the world, the 
more it intoxicatetA; aud age doth profit rather in 
the powcrs of underftandiag, than in the virtues 
ef the will and affcétions. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith ty (corn the earth. Milton. 

My early miltrefs, now my ancient mufe, 
That flrong Circean liquor ceafe t” infule, 
Wherewith thou didit imtoxicate my youth. 

Denham, 

What part of wild fary was these in the bac- 


INT 


INT 


chanals which we have not fcen cquall’d, if not s25 Toifortifyswith 4, trench arasyeheralllcs 


excecded by fome intoxicated acalots? l 
Decay of Piety? 
Others, after having glonc fine things, yet (poil 
them by cndcavouring to make them better; and 
are fo mroxfeated with an earnelt defire of being 
above all others, that they fulfer thensfelves tu be 
deceived. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
Vegetables by fermentatiovare wrought up tu 
fpirieuous liquors, having diferent qualitias trom 
the plant; for no fruit taken, crude btsethe i ra- 
foxlceting quality of wine. Arbuthnot 


Inroxica'rion. n. fe [from intoxicate. } 


Incbriation y ebricty; the act of Mak- 
ing drink ; the ftate of being drunk. 
That king, being in amity with him, did fo 
Durn in hatred towards hint, as to Crink of the 
lees and dregs of Perkin’s intoxication, who 
was cvery where elfe detected. Bi on. 
Whence can this proceed, but from that beilot- 
ling intoxication whicw wecbal magick brings upon 
the anind, South. 


INTRA‘CTABLE. adj. [intraGabilis, Lat, 


intraitable, French. } 


' 1. Ungovernable ; violent; fubborn ; ob- 


itinate. 

To love them who love us is fo.natural a paf- 
fion, that cven the mott straciuble tempers ubey 
its furce, Rogers. 


2, Unmanageable ; furious: 


By: whatimeans fecpents, and other noxious 
and more iutraFable kinds, as wall aṣ the more 
innocent and ufcful, got together. — IF’ codward. 


IntTRa’CTABLENESS..n. /. [irom intrada- 


ble.) -Obttinacy; perverfenefs. 


INTRA'CTABLY. adv. [from intra@able. ] 


Unmanageably ; itubbornly. 


INTRANQUDILEITY. af, (in.and tranguil- 


lity] U nquietnefs ;, want-of reft: 
factations were ufed foramufement, and allay 
in conftant pinky and torelieve that atrangillity 
which makes men impatient of lying in their 
beds. Tempie. 


INTRANSITIVE adj. [intranfitivus; Lat. ] 
(In grammar: } “A verb méranfitive is that 


which fignifies an ation, not conceived 
as having an effect upon any obje& $ as, 
curro, | run. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 


INTRANSMU TABLE ad’. (iz and ranj: 


mutable.) Unchangeable to any other 
fulbltance. 

Some of the moft experienced themifts do af- 
firm quickfilver to be stranfmutab/e, and there- 
fore call it quot xternus, Rayon the Creation 


To ÍN TRENSURE. v. a. {inand treafure: | 


‘Po lay up asin a trealury. 

There is a hifturyrin allymen’s lives, 
Figuring the nature-of the times deccas’d; 
The which obferv’d, anian may prophety, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet nut.come to life, which in-tkeir iceds 
And weak beginnings heanticafur d. Shuk{p. 


To InTRE'NCH. v.a. [in and trenchery Fr, } 


To invade; to encroach; to cut off 
part of what belongs ‘to another: with 


on. 

Litle I defire my feepter Mould éatrench on 
God’s tovertignty, which is the only king of 
men’s confeienecs. King Charles, 

That crawling infe, who from mud begin, 
Warm'd by my beanis, and kindled into man ! 
Durt he, whudoes but for my pleafure live, 
Iatrench on love, my great prerogative. Dryden, 

We are not to intreach upon truth in any con- 
verfation, bur leat of all with childrens ~ Locke, 


To INTRE'NCH. v. a. 
1. To break with hollows. 


His face 
Deep {cars of thunder had sztrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded check, Milton's Par, Lof 


INTRE'NCHANT. adj. 


I'S TRICATEZLY. 


were antrenchedan. their catip. | 9 


[This word, which 
is, I believe, found only in Shabjpeares 
is thus explained: "fhe gntrenchant air 
meanis the air which fuddenly encroaches 
and clofesupon the fpaceleft by anv body 
which had paffed ‘through it. //anmer. 
I believe Shat/peare intended rather to 
exprefs the adea of indivifibility or in- 
vulnerablenefs, and derived. tatrenchant, 
froin in privative, and frencher to cut; 
intrenchant is indeed properly, not cutung, 
rather than not to be cut; but this is not 
the vonly intance inewhich Shak/peare 
confounds words of a€live and paflive 
fignification. Joo Notto be divided; noe 
tobe wounded ;*‘ tndivilible: 
As caly may'f thon tite satrenthant sir 


With thy keen (word i mprefs,.as'mukeme bleed, 
Shalfpesres 


INTRE/NCHMEN Tio we of. [fromintrence. } 


Fortification witty a trench. 


Intrepid. ads, fintrepides Friintrepidus, 


Lat. J+ Fearlels; daring; bold: brave. 
Argyle i 
Calm and intrepidin the vere throat 
Of iulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful fehi. 
Thzmker. 


INTREPIDITY af. (iuřepidité, Frencn.] 


Fearlefnefs; Conrage; boldnefs: 
Fcouldnotduthcientty wonderiat thesatrepidity 
ofi thefe diminutive, mottilsy who, dirlt veuture 
to walk upon my body, without tremb)ing. 
Gartiver's Tratc!s. 


In TR k'pa buvo adv: [from intrepid!) Féar- 


lefly ; boldly ; “daringty. 

He takes the globe for the fcene: he launches 
forward intrepid. tke one ty whom go place is 
new, Pepes 


INERTIA Cea aae A R eaa Stare 


of being»entangled ; -perplexity ; inyo- 
lution ; complication ot fats or notions 

The part of Ulyifes m Homers Ody fey 13 
much admited by Ahorne, as perplexing’ thac 
fable with very Agreeable plots wiidiintriacie®; by 
the many adventurestin lus voyageyand thé iut- 
ultyrof his behaviours -Ada’fjen. 


INTRICATE. aJj, {[intficatus, Latin. ] 


Entanvied ; perplexed ; involved ;\com- 
plicated ; ‘obfctire. 

Much cf toat we are to fpeak mhay eem to 
animber perhaps tedious, pernapsobicury dak, 
and intr cate. Hooker. 

His tile was hefo conveyirhemofttiitr eu e 
hahnefs to tic uncerituuding with the utmeit 
clearnefs. Wdisren, 


To Twreicate. [from the adjedive. ] 


To penpisx,; to. darken, 
nor ti ufe. 

biiterasions “of “firnames have fo lintricuted; or 
rather obfeurvd,the truth ofseur pedigrees, that if 
will be no little bard labour tusdedece then 

Cemde~, 

adv. [from tutricate.] 
With’ invelution. of one ih: anothers 
with perplexity. 

That vancty of factions jato which we are fo 
futricate.y engaged, gave occafiun to this dif- 
courfe. i Syr. 


Not. presets 


'NORICATENESS. naf. [from intgivate.] 


Perplexity,; jayolution; obfcuritys’y 
Ele found fech tntricaferefsy that fe could fee 
no way to leag him out of the mize. AYP Ta 


INERUGUE. n. /. (intrigue, French} 


J 


i TT 
A’ plot ; a private tranfaction iz which 
“many parties are engaged: uiually an 
aflair of love. 

Tnefe are the grand éatrigves of man, 
Thele his huge thoughts, and ticle his vat de- 
fires. Fhrtman, 
A vonng fellow long made love, with much 
arsthee and intrigue, toa rich widow, Aiddifon 
The tero of a comedy is tepretensed victor - 


ous in all his intrigues. Swift. 
Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 
And marriage grown a moncy league. Swift. 


. Intricacy ; complication. “Little in ufe. 
Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelves 
canvot give us the full profpect of all the 
reii ignes of our nature, yet we have much more 
advantage fo know aurfelves, than to know 
otier things without us. Hale. 
n. The complication er perplexity of 4 
fable or. poem ; artful involution o 
feigned tranfaction. 

As caufes are the beginning of the aGion;-the 
oppohite defigns againtt that of the’ hero are tke 
middle of it, and form that dificulty or intrigue 
which makes up the greatcR part of the posmo 

Pope. 

Jo Intri'Gue. vn. [intriouer, Tr. from 
the noun.} To form plots; to carry on 
private defigns, commonly of love. 

In rarcuer. ė. f. [iarigueur, Fr, som in- 
tricue.}] One who buties himfelt in pri- 
vate tranfactions ; one who forms plots ; 
cne who purtues women. 

I delre that /xteravers will nat make apimp of 
my lien, and convey their thoughts to one ano- 
ther. Addifun, 

IntriGuinciy. adv. [from talrigue: | 
Withintrigue; with fecret plotting. 

INTRUNSECAL. adi. {ixtrinfecus,_at- 

intrinfeque, French. This word 1s now 

Generally written éatriafical, contrary to 

city mology. | 

Internal; folid; natural; not acciden- 
tal ; not merely apparent. 

Thefe meature the laws of Gud rot bythe ñn- 
t-'rfecal goodnefs and cquity, of them, but by 
reluctancy and oppoltiion, which they. And win 
their own hearts againit them. Tillctfon. 

The near and iutrinfecs/, and convincing ar- 
gument of tke being of God, is from human 
nature ittelf. Bentley. 

Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ule. 

He fals into intrinficais duciety with Gr pahn 
Graham, who. difluaded him, frum marriage. 

Matton 

Sir Fulk Greyville, was a man sin appearance 
does SEA! with him, or at leaf admitted-to his 
cichtuelutly hours. }Fotton 
Intra wsecatvy. adv. [from intriafecal. } 
1. Internally ; naturaliv; really. 

A iyeus authing ablolutely and futrinfecaily 


(£) 


e; Sant h. 
i very One of nfs pieces is an ingot of gold, in~ 
euf caly and folicly valuabie, Pior. 


2. With ns; atthe infide. 

In his countenirce no open alteration ; but 
vie lefs he thewed without, the more it wrought 
reersrfecal’y Wction 

lf once hereaved of motion, mattcr cannot of 
rfoifacqaire i agave nor tilic be thrutt ky 
fone other body from without, or intrinfecil’y 
peg. by an, mmaternal felf-active ful: france 

aean pervace 16 Beniley, 


an rRIENSECATE. adj. [This word feems 
to have been twno-antly formed between 
intricate and mtr infcal. | Perplexed ; 
entangled. Not in ufe. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 
Jaike rats, oft bite the holy cords is twain, 
Too antrinfecute t unioofe. 


Shul fp. King mera 


IMINT 


Come, mortal wretch, 
With thy (harp tecth this knot iuern fecate 
Of |: ig aC once untye. 
INTRINSICK. adj. [intrinfecus, Latin. ] 
1. Inward ; internal; real; true, 
ieee goodnels conhiits in accordance, and 
fin in contrariety to the fecret willsof Gud, as 
well as to his revealed. Herina 
Not depending on accident; Bxed in 
the nature of the thing. 


The difference between worth and merit, 
Ktrictly taken: that is, a man’s sntrinfi k; this, 
his current valuc. Grew. 


His fame, like gold, the more ‘tis try'd 

The morc thall its cx: rinfick Worth proclaim. 
Prior. 

Beautiful asa jewel fet in gold, which, though 
it adds lirtle to itr/nfick value, vet improves the 
lure, and attracts the eyes of the beholder. 

Rogers 
ToINTRODU'CE. v. a. [introduca, Late} | 
introduire, French.) 

. Tocondudt or ufher into a place, or to 

a perfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced fpeculsticns may 
have other ways: to inztvcduce iuto their minds 
ideas Of infinity. Lecke. 

. To bring fomething into notice or 

freer) 

Tins sugar error whofoevor is alle to reclaim, 
A A AE way ot cure, prctorving 
by theoryas wellias practice: isien. 

An author who (ould introduce a tpert sof 
words upon the tinge, wuuid meer with {mall 
applayte. Erone. 

: Dopreduce; sto give occalion to. 

Whatfoever introdusits habits iny chiidien, de- 
{erves the care aad attestjun of ticic governors. 

Licke on Educatio 
q..To bring anto, writing or difcouify. by 
proper preparatives. 

Jf he will intveduce him(clt. by prefaces, we 
cannot help it. Leayer’s [rial. 

INTRODUCER. n. f. [introduđeur, Fr. 
from introduce. | 

One who condutts another to a place or 
Tee: 

. Any one who brings any thing into 
fioe. or notice. 

The beginning of the earl of Efex I muf at- 
tribute to wy ord of Leicefter; but vet as an 
introducer or {upporter, not as a teacher. 

Wotton 

It is common’y charged upon the army, that 
the Leattiv vice or inking to exces hath been 
lately from thcir example; rettored among us; 
bur'whoever the /vtrodecers wew, they have foc- 
cecdedl to a miracic. Felt. 

INrRODU cT!ION.“ m /. [intredudicn, Fr: 
infrodudia, latins] 

The act of condu&ting or ufhering to 
any place or perfon; theritate of beiny | 2 
ulhered or conducted. 

2. The aft of bringing any new thing into 
notice or pra€iice. 

The archbithop of Canterbury had purfued the 
iuntrodudlisn of the liturgy and. the canons inte 
Scotland with great vehemence. Clirexdon 

3. Ther preface or part of a bouk .con- 
taining previous matter. 

Intropve'ctTive. adj, [introducdtif, Fr, 
from anireduce.} Scrving as the means 
to fomething elfe: 

Thetruths ot Chritt crucified, is the chriftian's 
| philotophy; “and? ai good life is the ehriitian’s lv- 
gek; that great inftrumental cactroduGsve art, 
that muft guide the mind inzo the former. a South, 

INTRODUCTORY. adj. [from imtroducus, 

Latin.] Previous ; leioa as a means 

to fomething farther, 


Shakjp. Ant. and Cleop.| INTROGRRE'SSION. 


IWT 
This introdu@ory diicourte itl f is tobe bat an 
eGay not a Look, z Bai. 
r: S-a [iutrozrejie, 
Latin.] Entrance ;, the act of entering. 
Inrroir. n. f [intrait, Pienth. dhat hie 
beginning i the mats; the beginning 


of publick RU a 
[intron aft 10, Lat. | 


pete ('SSION. n. 

The atof fendi i in. 

Ir tight, be caufed hy inrrowifficn, or receiving 
io the form of that which is feen, contrary ipe- 
cies or forms thould bs received contufediy to- 
gethcr, which Arifotic fhews to be abturd. 

Peacham, 

All the reafon that £ could ever hear all-ged 
by the chief factors for a general sasromufien ot alk 
fects and pertuahons into our Communion, iss 
that thoe who feaarate from us are itift and ob- 
flinate, and wili npt fabmit tu the rules of our 
church, aud that therefore they fhould be raken 
awy. p South. 

2. [In the Scottihh law.] The a& of in- 
yi anh with anothers effects; as, hs a 
feall be brough t fo i aCCOuUE for his in- 
tromiffions zerb jich an efate: 

T U’NTROMIT. .v. a. {intromilto, Lata 

. Tofendin; to let in; toadmit. z 

To allow to enter; to be the mediun 


Er which any thing enters. 
Glafs in the window iatromis light without 
cold to thofe in the roct. Ihi ter. 
Tinged bodies and liquors re@ed fome forts! of 
rays, and dtronsc ox teat other darts.) Nre w. 


To introspect. v. a. Lintrofpeus; 
Lat.) To take a view of the infide. 
Ixrrospecrion, Nefa [from sutrofped. ] 

Avview of the infide. 

The adtings of the mind or Imagination itfelf, 
by way ot retection or orro: Sion vf them- 
felves, are difccrmble by man.” Hua! 

ws forced to make ao ixtre/peétian into my 
own mind, and into that idea uf beauty which 
I have Fonte in my own imagination, | Dryden, 

ĪNTROVE'NIENT. ad. [intro and venio, 
Latin.] Entering ; coming in. 

Scarce-any condition which is not exhaufled 

and obfcured, from the cummixtore of intre- 


venient nations, cither by commerce or conquck. 
“Borns Vu ugar Errours, 


f INTRUDE. v.n. [intrudo, Latin. ] 
To come in unwelcome by a kind of 
EUDES ; ta cnter without invitation or 


periniffion. 
Thy ycars want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to ABAR where I am grac’d. 
Shakfpeare. 
The Jewith religion was yerin poffeffion ; and 
thercfore that this might fo enter, 2s not to fr. 
triicy it was to bring its warrant from the fame 
hand of omnipotence. South. 
. It is followed by on before perfons, or 


perfonal poffeffions, 
Forgive me, fair on?) if officious frienchhip 
Duteudes on your repote, and comes thus Jare 
To greck you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rowe. 
Same thuughts rife and fatrude upon usy. white 
we Ihun them; others Hy from us, when we 
would hold them. Watts. 
. ‘Vo encroach; to ie in uncalled or 


>” unperm: itted: fometimes with s2/9. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a 
voluntary humility, and worthipping of angets, 
intruding into thofe things w hich he hath not ee, 
| “bY his fethly mind, Colfians, 

To IntRv'DE. v.a. To force without 
right or welcome: commonly with the 


reciprocal pronoun, 

Not to intrude one's felf i into. the my fieries of 
government, which the prince keeps fecret, is 
tcpretented by the winds Mat up ina bull hide, 


# 


INT IN V 


which the companions of Uly fes would needs be 
fo foolif as to pry into, Pope. 
INTRUDER. X. f [from intrude.] One 
who forces himfelf into company or af- 
fairs without right or welcome. 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! Skak/peare. 
Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening flave! 
Beftow thy fawning fimiles on equal mates. 
Shakfpeare. 
They were but intruders upon the pullefiion, 
during the minority of the heit: they Knew tnofc 
lands were the rightful mheritance of that young 
lady. Davies on Ireland. 
Will you a bold intruder never learn 
To know your bulket, and your bread difcern ? 
Dryden. 
She kad feen a great variety of faces : they 
were all ftrangers and intruders, fuch as fhe had 
no acquaintance with, Lacke. 
The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms 
againit every new intruder into the worl! of fame. 
a Adti fons Freehclder. 
Intrusion. n. f. [intrufion, kr. iniru- 
Jio, Latin.) 
y. The act of thrufling or forcing my 


thing or perfon into any place or itate. 
Many exccllent rains have been jofiled otf by 
the satrufiors of poctical AN ions. Brown, 
The feparation of the paits of one body, upon 
the eadeu/ion of another, andthe change from rch 
to motion upon impulfe, and the like, {cem to 
have fome connection. Locke 


2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place; 


All knowledge of caufes is dedudtive; for we 
know none by imple tuiticn, but through the 
tnediation of their eifets ; for the cafualty itfell 
is infenfible. Glanville. 

Difcourfe was then ahlinoft as quick as stuirjon 

South 
He their fingle virtucs did furvey, 
By iatuition in his own large brealt. Dryden. 
Intuitive. adj.” [intuisivus, low Latin ; 
intuitif, French. | 
1. Seen by the mind immediately without 
the intervention of argument or tefi- 
mony. 

Immediate perception of the agreement. and 
difagreement of two ideas, is when, by com 
paring them together in our minds, we fee ther 
ugteement or difagicement; this thercture i 
called saructive knowledge. Loch 

Lofty fights of thought, and almoft intuitive 
perception of abftrute notions, or exalted dilco- 
veries of mathematical tiacorems, we sometimes 
fee exiftent in one periton. Benthy 

2, Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith beginning here with a weak spprehen- 
fion. of things not feen, endeth with the sate tive 
vihon of God in the world to comc. Hicoker. 


3. Having the power of difcovering truth 


immediately without ratiocination. 

The rule ot ghottly or immaterial natures, as 
fpirits and angels, is their intuitive intellectual 
judgment, concerning they amiable beauty. ana 
high goudnefs of that object, which, with un- 
fpcakable joy and devight, duth {ct them (on 


unwelcome entrance; entrance without work. Hocker. 
invitation or permifiion. The foul receives 
i think myfelt in- better plight fur a lender Difcurhve of intuitive. 1 Milton. 


JInruimvers "adv. [intuitioement Ir.] 
Without dedu€tion of reafon; by im. 
mediate perception. 

That our love is found and- fincere, that it 
cometh froma pure heart, arda good con{cicnce, 
and a faith unfeigned, who can pronounce, fav- 
ing only the fearcher ofall men’s hests, who 
alane intuisi y duth «now in this Kind who are 
his, ’ Hooker, 

God Almighty, who (ces all things; afaiavely, 
does not want logicial helps. Baker on Leurning. 


Ixrume’scence.) n. f.  [inlumefcencts 


than you arc, the which hath furnething embol- 
dened me taothis untceafonce saufion 3 for they 
luy, if moncy go before, ail ways do lie open. 
Shrkjpeare, 
Frogs, lice, and fies, muf all his palace fill 
With joat d strato, Par. Loft 
How ’s this, my fon? Why this intrafior? 
Were not my orders thatL thoutd be private ? 
atdtrfon's Cate. 
I may. ciofe, atter fo long an datrifion upon 
your meditations, Wakes Prep. far Death, 
3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 


any thing. 


It will be (aid, I fancican art no way fuit- | INAV TESCENCY. Fr. E TAR Lat-| 
able cither to. my employment or tortune,.and fo Swell; tumour; the afl, or . itate. o 


Candcharged with daerwjron and impertinency. 
Wotton: 

Jo INTRU'ST. vea. [in and trut.) To 
treat with confidence ; to charge with 
any fecret commmiflion, or thing of valne : 
as, we fetruj? another noih lomething ; 
orwwe itruft fomething fo another. 

_» flisomajeity had a folicitous care fer the pay- 
micnt of tis debts; though in fuch a manner, 
that none of the duke’s officers were im 4 

withthe knowledge of it. Clarsrdax 

Reecive my counfel, and fecurcly move ; - 
dtr afi thy fortune to the puw rs above, Dryd:n. 
Are not the lives of trofe, who draw the fword 
Mv Rome's defence, iatruffed ta cur care? AdLtf. 
He compofed nis b.lct-doux, and at the time 
appointed weut to intruf? it to the hands of his 
confident. tr but inat. 
LNT UNTION. n. f~ [intuitus, intueor, Lat. | 
1, Sight of any thing: ufed commonly. of 


inevtal view. | Immediate knowledge. 
At owe rate of judging, St. Paul) had patted 
for a moh malicious peifecutor ; whereas God 
iaw he did it ignorantly ia unbelief, and upon 

tuat darcstiea had mercy on hin. 

Gsvernucut of tre. Tongue. 
The truth of thefe propofitions we knuw by a 
hare imple svturtion of the ideas, and fuch, pro- 
pofirions arc called felf-evidenr.  ” Lock, 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduétion 
of reafon, but iaftantaneoufly accom- 


paayiay the ideas which are its objet. 


iwelling. oy 

According tu the temper of the tertcous parts 
at the bottom, as they are mure harcly a7 cefily 
moved, they varioufly begin, continuc, or end 
teir Sutsenepaencses. Brown. 

This fubtesranein heat caufes a great rarefac- 
tion and, jntexni fence of ile water of: the, aby fs, 
putting it-into very gical com netionsy and uc- 
cafiuns an carthquake. Wh adseard 


IntuarGe'scence. m f. [in and turgefco, 
Lat.] Swelling ; theat! or ftate’ of 
welling. - 

Not by attenuation of the unger partjof the 
fea, but raturg jesnetes caufed ttt at the bottom, 
and carrying the upper part of it, before then. 

Brown’s Vulgar Fersurs. 

Inrvu’'se. n. f. [irtu/fus; Latin. J Bruife. 

She did fearch the fweliing. braze, 

And haying fearch’d tHe ¿rrufe decp, 
She bound it with her fearf. Spenfer. 

To Intwrnxe. V a. [i2 and twine. ] 

1 Totwil, or wreath together. 

This onion, though tality yer mewined 
with a true, that the fouls of men do never pe- 
rith, abated the fear of death in them. 

Beeker. 

2. Tobe inierted by. being wreathed or 
twifted. 

The veMand veil divine, ; 
Whichiwand’iing foliage and rich flow'rs! jn- 

twine. Dryden. 


To INVA'DE. v.a. [invado, Latin. ] 


LN V 


, To attack a country ; to make a hofi!e 


entrance, 
He will srwude them with troops. Hahh, 
Should ke savage any part of their county, he 

would fon fee thar nation up in armis. Aucd/es. 
With dang ‘vous expedition they tmvade 

teav'’n, whofe nigh walls fear no Mauk. Milton. 

Thy race 1a times to came 

Stall {pread the conquetts af impcrial Rome; 

Rune, whofeafcending tow'rs thall heav'n inva fe, 

Involving carth and occan in hier hade. Dryden, 
Encouraged with tuccels, he tmtade sth pru- 

vince of patlofophy. Liven, 
ln vain did natate’s wife command 

Divide the waters from tic tind, 

l7 daring Mips, ancl men propkane, 

Lnrvade WW" inviolable mair. Divides, 


a To attack; to afiail p toafault. 


There (hali be fedition among men, znd in- 
vadivg onc apuiber ; they thalh not se gaidetheir 
kings. ry LPT» 

Thou think? tis much, thatthis conrcatious 

ftorm 
Invedes us tu the fkin; fo 'tisto thee : 
Sut where the greater malady is trx'd, 
The lefser is fcarce felt. Sauk fp. King Lear, 


3. To violate by the firflact of holly ; 


to attack, not defend. 

“Your foes are such, as they, not you, have 
mace; 

And virtue may repel, though nut irate. Dryd. 


INVADER. a. f. [from invado, Latin. } 
1. One who enters wich hoftility into the 


poffeffions of another. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could 
notendure’s neither darit they, ag invaders iand 
in Ireland. Bacon, 

Their piety 
Ine arp contest cf Latile found nw aid 
Aginit Jamajers Nolton Parotife Laf. 

That knowledge, like tie; quai frumethe aiara 
ferves only to embroil and conieme the facrils- 
pious invaders. Decay of Fey., 

Were neloft, the naked empire i 
Would be apney expos'd to allizvadersi Demin, 

The counuy ahaut thea was the moll barca 
Of any in Greece, threugn which Means nhap- 
pened that the natives were wever expelled by 


the fury of invades. Swift. 
Secure, by William's care, let Britain and ; 
Nor cread the bold im unters hard. Prise. 


Eiteem and jucgment with fliong fancy juin 
Tochi the fair feveder in ; 
My dariing favourite inclination, toa, 
Ally ali confprring with the foe. Gramine, 


2. Anaffailant: 
3.) Encroacher ; intruder. 


The fubMance was'tormerly comprifed in thar 
UNcompeundcd Ryle, but afterwards prucently 
enlarged for the repelling and preventing heros 
cal invaders. ; Mammend, 


Invace'scences) nf. frnvaleles Lat. J 


Strengths health ; | foree. Mie; 


INVALID. aaj. finwalize, French; 


invalidus, Latin. | Weak ; ot no weight 
or cogency. 

Bu: this urge, 
Admitting motion inthe teav'as, to thew 
Invalid, tiat which thee, to Coukt it. mord. 


e TA 


To INVA'LIDATR. 0.8. [from inveièl. | 


To weaken ;i to deprive of force or et- 


hicacy. 
To inoc dare recka coufequence, fome t ies 
might Fe tpecioully enough alleged, Piri 


Teli anomang palonarely in Yoves that let is 
juve, brig adcoreot wiraciies of the failehuuct 
of his aviileds, and itis ten to one put tiree Kind 
words of hers bah Suvedidece tll their telim. ~ 
nies. Loree. 


abled by Bekaels omtiusts, 


Invaciog. 2. f. [French] Cnc eif- 


IN V 


What begear ig the trvalides, 
ath lanicnefs broke, with Liindnefs fmitten, 
Will’d ever decently to die > Prior 


sv \LIDITY. n. f. [in and validity ; in- 
validité, French. ] 
_ Weaknefs ; want of cogency. 

2, Want of bodily ttrength. This is no 
Englih meaning. 

He erdered,that mne who could work fhould be 
idie; and that none who could not work, by age, 
ficknels, or irvaiid:ty, thould want. Lemple. 

IxvALvuaBLs. adj. [in and valuable. | 
Frecious above ettimation ; ineftimable, 

Tne faith produced by terrour would not te fo 
fce an aét as it ouzht, to which are annexed all 
roe glorious and iwvafuable privileges of bcliev- 
mg. Atterbury 

Ivva'rfaBLe. adj. [ia and vers, Lat. 
wnvartable, Fr.) Uneliangeable ; con- 
itant. 

Being nat able to defign times by days, 
months, or years, they thought bet to deter- 
mine tnefe alterations by fame known and in- 
spariable Ngn and fuch did they conceive the 
ang and tctting of tne fixed ftars. Brown 

The rule of good and evil would not ap- 
pear uniform and frvariadl:, but ditkerent, ac- 
cording to men’s dierent complexions and 11- 
cimations. ritterbury. 


Inca RIABLEYESS. n. f. [from invariable. } \ 
Inmutability ; conttancy. 


Invaritasry. adv. [from invariable. ] 
Unchanyeably ; conftantly. 
lac, who ftecrs his courfe invariably by this 
rulc, takes the furcit way to make alt men praise | 
hrm. aitterbury. 
Ixva'stonx. nf [invefion, French; in- 
vafio, Latin. } | 
2. Hoftrle entrance upon the rights or pof- 
{eMons of another; hoftile encroach- 
ment. 
We made an izvofion upon the Cirercthites. 
1 Sum. 
Reafon finds a fecret gricf and rcmurfe from 
every ituafion that ün maxes upon ingocence, 
and that mud render sire frit entrance and ad- 
miton of tin uncafy. South. 
The nations of tn’ Aufonian (hore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 
Of arm’d izvasior, and embrace the war. Dryden. 
William the Conquzruc invaded England about 
the year 1060, which means this; that teking 
the Curation from cur Saviour's- time ’till now, 
tor one centire length of timc, if fhews at what 
hanes this een was from the two eatremes. 


Lecke. 
a. Attack of a difeafe. 


Whit comonttrates the plague to be endemtal 
to Heypt, is ks evasion and going off at certain 
featons. Achuthut., 

Inva'sive. adi. {from invad:.| Enter-: 
ing hottilely upon other men’s poffel- 
hous; not defenfve. 

{ mutt come civfer to my jurpofe, aud not 
mac riore setvahve wats abroad, when, like 
Hannibal, I am called back to tne defence of 
Niv cuun'Ty. 

Let other monarchs, with jaxafise bands, 
Leiicn their people, and extend tner lands; 

By yafping nations hated and otcy’d, 
Lords of the cefarts chat iheir Îwords had made. 
-Irbut hast. 
Ixve'ctive. n. /. [inveEive, French; in- 
vediva, low Latin. ] 
1. A cenfure in fpeech or writing; a re- 
proachful accufation. 

Plain men defiring to ferve God as they ought, 
but being not fo fkiifel 2s to unwind themiclves, 
avhere the {nares of giofing fpeech do he to en- 
tangle them, are in mind not a littie troubled, 
when they hear fo bitter ssvectiocs againft that 


cece ofl tewetarer. mf [from invvigh.] Se 


INV 


which this church lath taught them ‘to reverence 
as holy, to approve as lawfu!, and to cbferee as 
Lehoveful for the cxercife of chrifiian Cuty... 
lonker 
If we take fatyr, inthe general fgnihcation ol 
the word, for an iauc&irve, 'tis almott as old 
as verfe. Diy, Juv. 
2. It isufed with azainfi. 
So defp'rate thieves, all hopele(s of their lives, 
Breathe out veciives 'guinjè the oiecers. Shakfp. 
Cating off refpe&, he ten to bitter rave ves, 
aganft the French King. Bacon's Hen, vite’ 


3. Lefs properly with at. 


Whilitt we condemn others, we may indeed Led 
in the wrong; and then ali the smedruer we 
make ar their fuppofed errours fall back with a 
rebounded force upon our own real ones. 

Decay af Picty. 
Ixve'ctive. ad: (from the noun.} Sa- 
tirical ; abufive. 

Let him railon; let his rxiedhve mufe 
Have four and twenty letters to abufe. Dryder 

Inve’ CTIVELY. adv. Satirically ; abu- 
fively. 

Thus moft frrucBiney he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our lite; twearmg that we 

Are merc ufurpers, tyrants. Stutf{peare. 
To INVE'IGH. v. a. [invebo, Lat.] To 

utter cenfure or reproach: with agait. 

] cannot blame him for feveighiny fo tharply 
againfi the vices of the-clergy in his age Dryden, 

He feverghs (cverelyagary? the folly of parties, 
jn sctaining (coundrels to retan them hes. 

Arhnthect, 


InveiGHer. a. f. [from inveigh.] Vehe- | 


ment railer. 

Onc of thele inveighers again mercury, in 
feven weeks, could not cure one fmall herpes in 
the face. Wiji mai. 

To INVE'IGLE. v. a. (invogliare, ltal. 
Minfbews aveugler, or enaveugler, Fr. 
Skinner and Junius.) To perlvade to 
fomething bad or hurtful ; to wheedle ; 
to allure ; to feduce. 7 

Mott falle Dueffa, royal richly dighs, 

That cafy was to irve:gle weaker fight, 

Was, by her wicked arts and wily tkill, 

Too falfe and ftrong for earthly fkill or might. 
Farry Queen. 

Achilles hath iavcigled his fool from him. 

Shut fpzare. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful fpells, 
To inveigle and invite to” unwary fenfe 
Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. -Miltoa. 

Both right able 
T’ irveighe and draw inthe rabble. Hudibras. 

Thoic drops of prettinefs, {cattcringly (prinkled 
amongit the creatures, were defigned to exalt 
our cenceptiens, not smvergle or detain out 
pathons. Reyk. 

I leave the ufe of garlick to fuch as are in- 
avigied into the gout by the ufe of too much 
drinking. Temple. 

The imeigling a woman, before fhe is come 
to veus of difcietion, thould be as criminal 2s 
the {cducing of ker befure the is ten years old. 

Spectator. 


ducer ; deceiver; allurer to all. 

Being prefented to the empcror for his admi- 
rable beauty, che prince clapt him up as bis 
inveigier. Sun.lys. 

To INVENT. [mventer, Fr. in- 
venio, Lat. } 

1. To difcover; to fnd out; to excogi- 
tate; to produce fomething not made 
betore. 

Tne fubttance of the fervice of God, fo far 
fortn as it hath in it any thing more than the law 
uf realon doth teach, may not be éauenred of 
men; but mutt be received from God himfelf. 

Hooker. 


v. d. 


INV 
By their count, which lovers boeks fever’, 
The fphereot Cupid torty years contains. Sp-rf. 


Matter of mirth enough, though there wee 
none 


Ste could devife, and thoufand ways irvent 
To feed her feolith numour and vain jolliment. 
` Fairy Queen. 
Woc-to them that inen? to themieives gu flru- 
nients of mufick. 


Ami. 
We may invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 
Our enemics. Milton. 


In the motion of the bones in their articu- 
lations, a twofold tiquor is prepared for the im- 
unétion of their heads; both which make up the 
moit apt mixture, for this ufe, that can be in- 
vented or thought upon. Ray, 

Ye fkilful matters of Muachaon’s race, 
Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace, 
By manig'd five and late vruented eves, Blackmart, 

But when long time the wretches thoughts tc- 

fin’d, 
When wan: had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Tien various cares their working U:oughts 

employ’d, 
And that which each rented, all entay’d. Crecch. 

The thip, by neip of a icrew, invented by 
Archimedes, was launched into the water. zirh. 

2. To forge; to contrive falfely ; to fa- 
bricate. 

I never did fúch things as thofe men have ma- 
lictoutly drvcated againit me. Sujunnck. 

Here is a Wtrange figure imesmted, agaimit the 
plain fente of che words. Seriling fleet. 

3. To teign; to make by the ima- 
ginauon. 

I would ineent as bitter fearching terms, 
With fuil as many figns of deadly hate, 

As tean-fac'd envy in ner luathfome cave. Shal/p. 

Hercules’s meeting with Pleafure and Yutue 
“was isvented by Prodicus, who lived before So- 
crates, and in the fir dawnings of philofophy. 

Adaijon’s Spefator. 
4. Tolight on; to meet with. Not ufed. 

Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad: 
Or Bacchus’ meriy fuit they did invent, 

Or Cybel’s frantick rites have made them mad. 

: Spienfer. 

INVE'NTER. n.f. [from inverteur, Fr.] 
1, One who produces fomething new ; a 
devifer of fomething not known before. 

As atranflator, he was juĝ; as an imurter, 
he was rich, Garth, 

2. A forger. 


Invention. ni f. Linvention, French; 
inventio, Latin. } 
1. Excogitation; the aét or power of 
producing fomething new. ib 
O for a mufe of: fire, that would afcend 
The brizhteft heaven of invention / Shak/p. 
By improving what was writ before, | 
Envention \abours icis, but judgment more. 
Refeemmen. 
Intentie: is a kind of mule, which, bemg 
puifetted of the other advantages commoun:to her 
filters, and being warmed by the fire of Apollo, 
is raifed higher than the ref. . Dryden, 
Mine is th’ invention ob the charming byre : 
Swect notes aud beav’nly numbers I infpirs. 
‘ = Dryden, 
Thc chief execlicnce of Virgil is judgment, 
of Honert is invention. Pepe. 
2. Difcovery. | i 
Nature hath provided f(everal glandules to fc- 
pirate fpittle from the blood, and no Iefs than 
four pair of channels to convey it into the mouth, 
which are of a fate invention, and called dudus 
faitvales, Ray on the Crestian. 
2. Forgery ; fi€tion. r 
~ We hear our bloody coufins, not confefing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 


With Rrange srvention. Shak [peare, 
If thou can't accufe, eal 
Do it without devention fuddenly, Shab/peare. 


4. The thing invented. 


~~ 


rachts than artificial sreventions. 


The gorden, a place not fairer in natural orna- 
Siiiney 
Th’ invention all acnir'd; and each how lic 


To be th’ inventor mifs’d, fo eafy it feem’d 


Impofiblc. 


Once found, which yet unfound mot would have 


thought 
Ailton’ s Paradife Fop. 


INVENTIVE. adj. (inventif, French; from 


invent. 

Quick at contrivance ; ready at expc- 
dients. 

Tnofe have the faventive? leads for all pur- 


poles, and roundeft tongues in alt matters. 


-tfham' s Schoolmafiar. 
That inventive head 
Her fatal image from the temple drew, 


The Neeping guardians of tue calle tow, Dry.t 


2. 


The smueative god, who never fails his part, 
Lnfpires che wit, when once he warns the heart. 
f Dryd: a 
Having the power of excopitation or 


fiction. 


INV 


The arts, with all their retinue of leffee trades, 
hiftery and tradition tell us whealthey hadetnetr 
beyints ii and how many of Uieir iventors and 
inent fpes wore deified. Burnet. 

Cecilia came, 
Tacientrefs of tive vucal freme è 
Pre Aveet centhula, tram he; cere More, 
Enlirg’d the former naraw Howuids, Dryden. 
NVERSE, udj. [ inwerfe, French iuweayus, 

Latin.) Inverted; reciproral: oppofed 
to dirc®, It is. fo caliedin proportion, 
when the fonrih term is fo much preate: 
than the third as che fecond is lef 
than the finft; or fo nuch lel; than th- 
third as the fecund js oreater than the 
firth, i 

Every part of matter tentls ta every part of 
Mattei witan forec, which a always in a dj- 
reel proportion uf the quaasiiy ef matter, and 
an unverfe duplicate proportio of the dittance, 


Gar th 


oe . . ~ . 
As he had an fanentive brain, fo there never Inve SION. n ff [taaenfions French sf- 


lived any Mian tnat believed better thereof, and 

of bimtclf. R deren, 
Reafon, remembrance, wit, davensie art, 

No nature, but mymortil, can impart. Denar: 


INVENTOR. n. f. (inventor, Latin.} 


1. 


It 


A finder out of fomething new. 
is written likewife inventer. 

We nave the flatus of your Columbus, that 
difeovercd the Weft Indices, alfa the smizentor of 
Mips: your Monk, that was the inventor oi 
erdnance, and of gunpowder. Bacen, 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that palith life; iuventurs rare, 
Unmindtul of their maker. 
Why are theft pofitions charged upon me as 


‘their (ole author and inventor, and the reader led 


2. A contriver ; a framer. 


into a belicf, that they were never before main- 
tained by any perfon of virtue ? Atterbury. 
Tn an ill fenfe, 
In this upfhot, purpofes miflouk, 


Fall’n on th’ inventors heads. Shukfpeare, 


INVENTO'RIALLY. adv. [from inventory, 


INVENTORY. a. f [inventoire, 


whence perhaps inventorial.] lu man- 
ner of an inventory. 


we rfi Latin.) 


t. Change of order or time, fo as that the 


latt is felt, and Gut latte 
If ive peike truth it tenon afubete terion 
of the precept of Gods todo gbodthatevil May 
Come of it. Brown 
Tis yattithe interfon of ac aĝ of firtiament: 
vyour lurdihip hat Ggoacdsity aidetlLen, itywas 
pated among the lords and. commons... Dry.” a.. 


2. Change of place, fo that each takes | 


the room of the other. 


Jo INVERT. v. a. [inverto, Latin. ] 


Wiid 1. To torn upfide down; to, place ip 


contrary method or order to that which 
was before, 

With fate daverted, thal} I humbly woo? 
And fome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 
Pray to accept me, and forget-my, feom! Maller. 

Afk not the caufe why fullen fpring 
So long delays her flow'rs to bear, 

And winter ftorms iavert the year. Dryden. 

Pocf nd eratary omit things ¢ffential, and 
invert tie wid actions, to place every thing in 


the mo: affecting light. Matss. 


Tur divide inventorially, would dizzy the arith- | 2, To place the lalt irh. 


Shakfpeare's Hamiect. 
rg 


An account or 


metick of memory. 


inventarium, Latin. ] 


catalogue of moveables. 
I found, 
Forfooth, an rtextory, thus importing: 
The feveral parcels of nis plate. Stabfpeare. 
The leannefs that atts us, the objcdt of om 
mifery, is as an faventory to particu! ize then 
abundance : our futferings is a gain to them. 


A i Shakfpeare’s Gorieianus 
$ Whoe'cr luoks, 
Tor themfelves dare’ not go, o'er Chtaphde 
i — books, 


Shall find their wardrobe's inventory, Donne 
(t were of much confequence'to have fuch an 
sanentory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand,’ 
noting fhould be wanting, fa nothing repeated 
on the other. Grece’s Maufieum. 
i In Perha the daughters of Eve are reckoned 


- in the ixwentory of thew goods and chattels; 


a 


and itis ulual, when a man fells a kak of hik, (4. To drefs; to clothe ; to array. 


to tofs half a dozen women into the bargain 
l Aiii. cje A 


Jo INVENTORY. v.a. [inventorier, l'r. | 


To regifter; to place in a catalogue. 
I will give out divers tchedules of my beauty : 


‘it hall be iventoried, and every particle and 


etenhl Jabell’d. Shuk/peare. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one 
of the richest potleihons : the  philofopher 
thought friends were to be saventoricd as well us 
goods. Government of the Tongue. 


You, every poet is a foul; 
By demeanration Ned can how it: 
Mappy, could Ned’s saverted rule 


Prove every fool to hea poet. ' Prior. 


3. Vo divert ; to turn into another chan- 


nel; to embezzle. Inilead of this 
convert OY tttervert is new commonly 
ufed. 

Suly man charged him bitterly with inverting 
his treafures to his own private uf; and having 
fecret intelligence with Fis enemies. Ancles! 


Inve RTEDLY. adv. [from inverted.) In 


contrary ar reverfed order. 

Placing the forepurt ot the eyg tothe hok af 
the windew of a darkened fociny we dave a 
pretty landikip of the objects abicads wterteuly 
painted on the paper, on the basi of the eye. 


Derharm, 

To Inve'st. wi a, finve ie: Mirenclige in 
veftio, Latin. } 

It 


has in or aith before the thingtuperin- 
duced or conferred. 
Their getture fad, 
Inveft in lank lean checks ard war- worn cuats, 
Prefented them unto the gasing moon 
So many horrid ghois. Saal jjeare. 
Thou with a mantle didit isveft 

The rifing world of waters. Milton. 

Jct thyteyes thine forth in their full lufre ; 
Inve them with thy lovelicitt fmilesy put on 
Thy choiccft looks. Denkam's Sophy. 


INVE'NTRESS. n.f. [inventrice, French;{2. To place in poffeffion of a rank or 


from inventor:} A female that invents. 
VoL. I. 


office, 


INVE'STICABLE. ad. 


To INVE'STIGATE. v. a, [ inve 


INV 


When wefanlify or hallow churches, that 
which we do is only tu tettify ohn we mike 
plices of publick relort, that we invef God hime 
felfiwrth them, and thae we fever them from 
common ules. Hooker, 

After the death of the ather arckbitiop, he 
was oefed in thut high dignity, and feteled in 
his palace at Lambeth. Clarcadtn. 

The pruétice otrdi ages, and all countries, 
hath been to do hunour tachole who are tae rd 
quien publick authority, wittiobury. 


3. To adorm; to grace: us clothes or 


ornaments. 
Honour muft, 
Not accompanicd, imaji him only; 
But figns uf noblencfs, like ftars, thall fhine 
On ail! deferwers. Shukppeare’s des hek. 
Tie tuolith, over-carcful fathers for this en- 
giofs'd 
The cankcr'd heaps of ftrong atehieved colds 
For tnis they have been thove thal tu “v6 
Pheig fousewith arts and giartial exercifes. Shak, 
Some great potentate, 
Ox of the throes Abovesg fuchangjely 


levels him coming. heen, 


ren ai . 
+ i Q cont. ry ta give. 


fF wnere can be found fashein inequality he~ 
tween man and many as there as between meu 
snd beat, embhetwees tual and body, it rareyless 
aright of povesisacne, Eacan. 


5. Toicnciofe ; to furround fo as to in- 


tercept fuccours or jroviligas.: as, the 
enemy inveled he town. 


[NN E STIENE adj. [inveflicns, Latin. ] 


Covering ; clothing. 

The thells ferver! as plafms or moulds to this 
fane, which, when cuntolidated al ficed iem 
its ‘avefiient Mhell, is uf the fame fhape as the.ca- 
vity of the thell. Wed word, 
Hy [from tnvefligate.] 
To be fearched out; difcoverable by 
rational difquifition. ) 

Finally, in tuch fort they are innefiz ste, that 
the knowledge of them 1s general; the werld 
hath always Leen acquainted with them Aecler. 

In doing evil, we preter a lefs good bcforc a 
greater, the gsicutne(s whercuf is by reafon +7- 
tcfigable, and may be known. leaker. 


TER 


Latins) -Fo feurch out; to find out 
by rational difquifition. 
Jevefiigate the variety of motions and figures 
made by the organs for articulation. Phohter, 
From the “prefent appearances inaefiigate the 
powers und forces of nature, and hom tiefe ac- 
count for future obfervations. Chêne. 


INVESTIGATION. n. /. (intAigeiion, Fr. 


mvefitgatio, Latin. | 
te Ehesadtoaf the mindeby which un- 
known truths ave difeovered. 

Net only the favefitgation of truth, but ‘the 
communication of àt alto, is often pradiied jn 
fuch A metiud as neither agiecs oreciicly tu fya- 
thetick or analytick. i Warts. 

Progrefive trgth, the patient force of thought 
Infi gation calm, whole lilert powers 
Comnaind the world. Lhemfous Ssonuier. 


2. Examination. 


Youur travels I hear much of: my own fall 
never more be ina thyange land, bui a diligent 


mivyligation of my own territories. Pepe. 


Iyve'sTiTure. n, f. [Prench.] 
1. The right cf giving pofleffion of any 


manor, olfice, or bencsicc, 

He had rcfufed to yicld up tothe pope the 
invefiiture of bilhops, and collation of eceie fas. 
tical dignities within hisduminions. , — Rale eh. 

i 


2. The a&t of giving poflefiion. 


INvE'STMENT, wf. [in and veflment.} 


Drefs; clothes; garment ; habit, 
Cae 


INV 


Ophelia, do not believe his vows ; for they 
are brokers, 
Not of that die which their invefpmerts thew. 
Shak/peare. 
You, my lord archbithop, 
Whofe fee ıs by a civil peace maintained, 
Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath 
touch’d, 
Whofe lcarning and good letters peace hath 
tutor’d, 
Whofe white invefments figure innocence, 
The dove, and evcry bieffed fprit of peace ; 
Woiercforc do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Out of tne fpeech of peace, that bears fuch 
grace, 
Into the harth and boift’rous tongue of war? 
Siiakfpeare. 


Inve TERACY. n. f. [inveteratio, Latin. ] 

1. Long continuance of any thing bad ; 
obitinacy confirmed by time, 

The inveteracy of the papple’s prejudices com- 


pelled their ruless to make ule of all means for 
reducing them. Addifon 


2. [In phyfick.] Long continuance of a 
difeafe, 


INVE‘TERATE. ad). [inveteratus, Lat. ] 
1. Old; long ettablifhed. 


The cuftom of chriftians was then, and had 
been a long time, not to wear garlands, and 
therefore that undoubtedly they did offend who 
prefumed to violate fuch a cuftom by not obferv- 
ing that ting; the very inveterate ob(crvatioa 
whereof was a law, fufficient to bind all men to 
wbferve it, unlefs they could thew {ome higher 
Jaw, fome law of {cripture, to the contrary. 

Hocker. 

It is an faveterate and reccived opinion, that 
cantharides, applicd to any part of the body, 
touch the bladder, and exulcerate it. Bacon. 


Obftinate by long continuance. 

Ic is not cvery finful violation of confeicnce 
that can quench the fpirit; but it muft be a 
Jong inveterate courfe and cuftom of finning, 
© that wr Icngth produces and ends in fuch a curfed 

ellech. = South. 

He who writes fatire honeftly is no more an 
enemy tu the offender, than the phyfician to the 
paricnt, when he prefcribes harih remedies to an 
inveterate dileafe. Dryden, 
In a well-intlituted ftate the executive power 
wisi never lct abules grow ixtveterate, or mul- 
tiply to far that it will be hard to Bnd remedics. 
Swift. 
To Inve’TERATE. v. a. [inveterer, Fr. 
invetero, Latin.) To fix and fettle by 
long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an 
end given, and aconfummation to fuperftitrous 
prophecies, and toan ancient tacit expectation, 
which had by tradition Scen infufed and invete- 
rated iud men’s minds. Bacon 

Let net atheitts lay the fault of their fins 
upon hunin nature, which have their prevalence 
from long cuftum and inucterated habit. Bentley. 


J NVE 'TERATENSSS.. n. f [trom invete- 
raiv.} Long continuance cf any thing 
bad ; obftinacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rencered him more perfe& in 
tic at, fv hath the itveterctem/s of his malice 
made him’ more ready in the execution. Brown. 

Neither the wnvereraterefs of the mifchicf, nor 
the prevaicney of the falhion, Malt be any excufe 
tor thofe who will not take care about the mean- 
ing of there words. Lecke. 


INVETERA'TION. n. f. [inveteratio, Lat.) 


The af of hardening or confirming by. 


long continuance, 
INVI'DIOUS. adj. [invidiofus, Latin. ] 
t. Envious; malignant. 
I thall open to them the interior fecrets of this 
myttcrous art, without impolture or snividicus 
ICACLYE, Luvern. 


IN V 
2. Likely to incur or to: bring hatred. 
Thisis the more ufnal fenfe. 

Agamemnon found it an /vvidious affair to 
give the preference to any one of the Grecian 
heroes. Drosme. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious, 
thefe arc a few caules which have contributed to | 
the ruin of our morals. Swift. 

Invi'prousty. adv. [from invidious. } 
te Malignantly ; envioufly. 


|2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 


The clergy murmur againft the privileges of 
the laity; the laity saviediou/fly aggravate the im- 
munitics of the clergy. Spar. 

Invi'pDiouswess. n. f. [from invidious. ] 
Quality of provoking envy or hatred. 
To INVIGORATE. v. a. [in and wigour. ] 

To endue with vigour; to ftrengthen ; 
to animate; to enforce. 

The {pleen is introduced to invigorate the fi- 
niler fide, which, dilated, would rather infirm 
and debilitate. Brown. 

Gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the earth's all-teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender fecds. Pailips. 

I nave lived when the prince, inftead of invi- 
gorating the laws, ailumed a power of difpenting 
with them, Aildifon 

No one can enjoy health, without he fecl a 
lightfome and invigorating principle, which fpurs 
him to action. Speator, 

Chriflian graces and virtues they cannot be, 
unlefs fed, invigorated, and animated by univer- 
fal charity, Atterbury. 


Invicora’tion. n.f. [from invigorate. ] 


1. The act of invigorating. 


2. The itate of being invigorated. 
I find in mytelf an appetitive faculty, which 
is always in the very height of activity and inui- 
goration. Norris. 


INVINCIBLE. adj. [invincible, French; 
invinfibilis, Latin.) Infuperable; un- 
conquerable ; not to be fubdued. 

l would have thought her (pirits had been 
invincible againit all affaults of atfeétion. S.14/p. 
Shoulet he invade then country, he would foun 
fce that wvincible nation with their united forces 
up in arms. Krolles. 
The pait remains frmincible. Milton. 
That miake, which is the confequence of ine 
wincible errour, {carce Gcferves the name of wrong 
judgment. Locke. 
ft an athe had had the making of himtelf, 
he would have framed aconititution that could 
have kept pace with, his infatiable luft, been in- 
aincible by intemperance, and have held out a 
thoufand years in a perpetual debauch. Bentley. 


InvI'NCIBLENESS. n. fı [froni invinci- 
ble.) 
blenefs. 

Invinciary. adv, [from invincible. } 
Infuperabiy ; unconquerably. 

Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caule ; 
And as yc have recciv’d, fu have ye done 
Invincibiy. Milton. 

Neither invitations nov threats avail with thofe 
who are invincibiy impeded, to apply them to 
their bene fit. Decay of Piety. 

INVI'OLABLE. | adj. [inviolable Fr. 
inwiolatiliz, Latin. ] 

1. Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 

Thou, be fure, thalt give account 
To him who fent us, whofe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and thefe from harm. Milt. 

In vain dìd nature’s wife command 
Divice the waters from the land, 

If daring fhips, and men prophanc, 
Invade th’ favielabfe main ; | 
Th’ cternal fences overleap, 

And pafs at will the boundiefs deep. — Dryden. | 


Uaconquerablenefs ; infupera- ` 


Ye lamps of heav’n, he faid, and lifted high 
Mis hands, now fice; thoy venerable fy ! 


IN V 


Invielable pow'rs! ador'd with dread, 
Be ail of you adjur'd. Dryden. 

This birthright, when our author plea(es, muft 
and muttinot be facred and "inviolable. Locke. 

2. Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very mect- 
ing of men together, and, tneir accompanying 
one another to the houfe of Gud, Mould make 
the bond of their love mfoluble, and tie them in 
a league, of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

See, fee, they join, enthiace, and fecm to kifs, 
As if they vow’d fome league inviolable. Shakf. 

3. Infufceptible of hurt or wound. 
Th? inviolable faints 
In cubick phalanx firm advane’d intire. “Milor. 
Invi/OLABLY. adv. [from inviolable. ] 
Without breach; without failure. 

Mere acquaintance you have none: you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line; and they who 
have converfed with you, are for ever after ine 
violably yours. Dryden. 

The true profeffion of chriftianity inviolably 
engages all its followers to do good to all men. 

Sprat. 

Invi'OLaTE. adr. [inviolate, French; invio- 

latus, Latin.) Unhurt ; uninjured; un- 
profaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. 

His fortune of arms was ftill inviolate. Bacon, 

But let s2viclate truth be always dear 
To thce, even before fricndihip, truth prefer, 


Denham, 
If the paft 


Can hope a pardon, Ly thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has tcal’d between us, whico, thougly I 
Have cancell’d, thou hał Rill prefer v?d tnzwelates 
I beg thy pardon. DenAam's Scpky. 
My love your claim inviolate fecures ; 
’Tis writin fate, I can Le only yours. Dryden. 
In all the changes of his doubtful Rate, 
His truth, like heav’n’s, was kept inviciate. 
; Dryden. 
I'nviovs. adj. [invius, Latin.] Impaf 
fable; untrodden. 
If nothing can oppugn his love, 
And virtue :mvious ways can prove, 
What may not he confide tu do, 
That brings both love and virtue too? Hudibras. 


To Invi'scaTe. v. a, finand vicus, Lat. f 
Vo lime; to entangle in glutinous nrat- 
ter. 

The camelion’s food being fties, it hath in the 
tongue a mucous ane fliny .cxtremity, whereby, 
upon a fudden emiffion, it inzifcates and ine 
tanglcth thofe infects. Brown, 

InvisisrLity. nf, [invifibilite, French ; 
from invifible,} The itate of being in- 
vifible ; imperceptiblenefs to fight. 

They may be demonttrated to be innumerable, 
fubilituting their {mallucts for the realon of their 
invifthility. Ray. 

INVISIBLE. adj. (invifitle, Fr. invifi- 
bils, ‘Lat.] Not perceptible hy the 
fight; not to be feen. 

He was invifible that hurt me fo; 
And nose int: fdle, but (pitits, can go. 

The threaden fails, 
Borne with th? irv. fible and creeping: wind, 
Drew tne huge bottoms tu the farrow'd fea. 
Shat/peares 


Sidney. 


’Tis wonderfu!, 
That an invifble intina mould frame them 


To loyalty unlearn’d, hone untauglit. Shaef. 
To us inuijbiey of dimly fecn, 
In thefe thy lowelt works. Mitoa. 


He that believes a God; believes fuch a being 
as hath all perfections; among which this 1s 
one, that he is a {pirit, and contequently that he 
is invifible, and cannot be teen. Litiot{or. 

It feems cafer to make one’s felf invifibie to 
othera, than tu make another’s thoughts) vifible 
tu me, which are not vifiile to himielf, Locke. 


Invi'sipry. adv. [fron invifrble.] Tine 
perecptibly to the fight. | 


PN U 

Age by deorces imnvifibly doti ewcp, 

“N irao we icem to dic, but {ll alleep. Dens. 

[NVa TATON- a. fe finailation, Fre iavi- 
tatio, Lat.) ‘The act of inviting, bid- 
ding, or calling to any thing with ce- 
semony and civility. 

Thar other antwer’d with a lowly look, 

And inon the gracious taviearran took. Dey. 
Invirarony. ad, [from invito, Lat. | 
Ling invitation ; containing invitation. 
Jo INVITE. va, fiavitey Latin; in- 
vier, French. Js 
1. lo bid; to afk to any place, particu- 
larly to one’s own houte, with intreaty 
and complaifance. 

If tiou be /miieed of a mighty man, withdraw 
th viclt. Eté/us, 

He comes txateech by a younger fon. Milton. 

When much company is inmid, then be as 

MMyparing as pofible of yutir coals, Sufre. 
2. To allure; to perfuade ; to induce by 
hope or plealure. 

A war upon the Turksas murc worthy than 
upon any other gentiles, though, facihty and 
hope’ of tuceefs might reie tome other choice. 
poa i Lacon. 

Nor art thou fuch 
Created, or iuich plice Lat Werz todel, 
SAW Mayenotuft ive, though fpirits of heav'n, 
To vit thee. Mittor's Purudile Loft. 

The liberalcont:ibutions fudi teachers met 
with, ferved thik-to tatr? more labuurers into 
that work. Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that ealy tleep intute, 

And atter toilfome days a fuft repofe at might. 
7 Dryden's Virgil. 
To Inve've: v. n. [invito, Latin.) ‘Po 

alk or call to any thing plealing. 

All things raure 

“To ‘peuceful countels: Milton. 
Ixviter. a. [from inaite.] . He who 

invites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fuch as 
their gruiters and cncuuragers molt fancied. 

. King Chay les. 

_..| Honour was the aim of the guefts, and inte- 
sret was the [cope of the irite. Swai ridge. 

Wines and cates the tables grace, 

But moft. the kind srister’s cheertul face. Pope.. 


Invi'tinGtr. adv. {from inviting.] In 
fuch a manner as invites or allures. 

If be can Lut drefs up a temptation to look 

inzutingly, the bufineis is done. Decay of Piety. 


Jo Inu’MBRATE. v. a. [inumbro, Lat. ] 
To fhade; to cover with Madese Ld. 

Inunction. nf. [inungo, tnundus, Lat. | 
‘The act of fmearing or anointing. 

Tine wife author ofinature hath placed on the 
rump two glandules,. which the bird catches 
hold upon with her bill, and tgueezes out an 
oily liniment, ft forthe saunction of the feathers, 
and cauling their filarnents to cohere. Ray 


Isenpa tion. n. f- [iaundation, French; 
inundatio; Latin. ] 

r. ~ Lhe overHow of waters; flood ; de- 
luge. {nundation, fays Cawley, implies 
Jefe than deluge. 

Her father counts it dangerous, | 
That he would give her forruw fo mush (way ; 
And in his wildum haltes our marriage, | 
To Nop the srunduticn uf her tears. Shakfpeare. 

The fame inundation was not paft forty foot, 

in molt places ; fo that fome few wild inhabi- 

tants of the woods eicaped. Bacon. 
All fountains of:tne deep, 

i Broke up, fhall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond albbounds, *tillinundation vife 

„Above thesnigheft hills.) 9 Mi/ron’s Pur. Loft. 

S This inundation unto the Egyptians hap: eneth | 
when it is winter unto the Ethiopians, Brown. 


IN V 


Your care ahout your banks infers 1 fear 
Or threatening flouds, sand rnumtutions near. 


INU 


One Qeath insoles 
Tvrants and faves, Limina Summer 


Dryden. | 5, To entangle. 


No weling inundarion hides the grounds,» 

But cry ital currents glide within their bounds, 
Cray. 
2. A confluence of any kind. 

Many good towns, through that sawadation of 

the leithe were utterly watied. Spenfer. 

To INVOCATE. va. [invoco, Luatin.] 
Tonvoke;;to:implore; to call upon ; 
to pray to, 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Ke 't lawful, that I javacate thy gholt, 
Yo hear the lanientations of poor Anne. 

It Dagon be thy god, 
Go to his temple, invocate his aid 
With folemnett devotion. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Here rarber lct me drudge, and carn my bread, 
Till vermin or the dratt ot (crvile food 
Conftune me, and oft snzocared death 
Hatten the welcome end of all my pains. 

Milton's Ageuifles. 
Invoca’tTION. n. f (invocation, French ; 
invocatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer ufual to fignify 
even al] the fervice that cver we do unto, God? 
And that for no other caufe, as 1 fuppofe, bur 
to fhew thar thero is in religion no acceptable 


Shakf. 


duty, which devout farecarion of the name of 


God doth not cither prefuppote or inter. losker. 
2. The form of calling for the affitlance 

or pretence of any being. 

My tnvocationis 

Hon: ft and fair, and in his miftrefs’ name. 
Shakfpeare. 
The propoñtion of Gratius is contained in a 
linc, and that of frvecution in half a line. Zafe. 
I will (train myfclf to breathe out this one in- 
vocation, Hewi! 
The whole pocm is a-prayer to fottunc, and 
the savscetion is divided between the two deitics 
widdifan-on Italy. 

I’nvoice. n. f. [This word is perhaps 
corrupted from the French word exvoyez, 
fend.} A catalogue of the freight of a 
fhip, or of the articles and price of goods 
fent by a factor. 

To Ixvo’ke. w. a, [invoco, Latin; in- 
vaquer, J'rench.] . ‘To call. upon; -to 
implore; to pray to; to invocate, 

The power fLowatl snvote dwells ‘in her cyes. 
Sidney. 
One peculiar nation to. felect 
From all the rett of whom to'be invok'd. Milton 
The tkittul bard, 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 

To make his kero and himlelf immortal, 
To Invo'tve. v a. [involvo, Latin. ] 
1. To inwrap ; . to cover with any thing 

circumfluent. 

Leave a finged bottom all snzv/u'd 
With ench and {moke. Milten. 
No man cou'd miis his way to heaven for want 
of light; and yct to vain are they as to think 
they oblize the world by involving it in darknefs. 
Decay of Piety. 
In a cloud syvo/v'd, he takes his Hight, 

Wheres Geceks and) Trojans mix'd in mortal 

figlir. Dryden, 


2. Toimply ;,to comprife. 


We cannot demunitirate thefe things fo as to 
thew that the coatrary neceilarily iavo/aes a con- 
tradi¢tion. Lillatfen. 


za lig intwall; to join. 


He knows hiscod with mine sec/e'd. Maiilton. 
. To take ins! to catch ; ‘to coijain. 

The gath’ring numbcr, as it moves along, 
Involves a vall inedoiaatary Unrong. Pope. 


Sin we Mould hate a'tozether ; but curs atred 


of it may fevorve the pevon which we ty: 
not hate at all. Srst. 


Prior. 


This reference of theiname to a thing whereot 
we huve noides, ts fo far from helping au all. 
thatit only ferves the inore to neyoltre us iu Git 
ficulties. Loche 

As obfcure and imperfect ideas often meses 
our reafon, lo du dubious wads puzzie men’s, 
reufon. dake. 


6. To complicate; to make intrieate. 
Some svefu'd thcir fnaky folds. Milian. 
Syllogifm' is of neceffary ufe, even ‘to the 

lovers of truth, to fhew tiern the fallacies that 
are often concealed in florid, witty, or ônvolue d 
difcourk s. Locke. 


7. To blend; to) mingle together con- 
fufedly. 
Earth with hell mingle and cuva've. 
INVOLUNTARILY. adv. [from involun- 
tary.\| Not by choice ; not fpontaneoutly. 
INVO'LUNTARY. adj. [in and volun- 
tarts, Latin; involuntaire, French. ] 
te Not having the power of choice. 
The gath’ring number, as i?moves along, 
Involves a vatt intsluntary throng, 


Who gently draw, and ttruggling lets and lefs, 
Roll in her vortex, and her puw’r confefs. Rope. 


2. Not chofen ;: not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that a@iun, conlequent to 
fuch command of the mind, 15 called’ voluntary ; 
and whaticever alion is performed without {uch 
a thought of the mind, 1s called #voluntary. Locke, 

But why, ah tell me, ah? too dear ! 

Stculs down may cheek th’ involurtary tear? 
Pope. 
InvotuTion. a. f. [involutio, Latin. j 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 
2. The flate of being entangled ; com- 
lication. 

All things.are mixed, and caufes. blended by 

mutual involuéions, Glanville. 


3~ That which is wrapped round any 
thing. 

Gicat conceits ire raifed of the fH2okrtion or 
membranous Covering called the filly-how, forne- 
times fcund about the heads of chiidrén. 

Brown’; Vulgar E rours, 

To Inv're..v..4..f{in,and.ure.}] . Toha- 

bituate; to make ready or willing by 

practice and cultam 5 to accuftom, ¿Jt 

had -anciently with before the thing 
practifed, now fo. 

Becaufe they fo-proudly. infult, we mufta little 
faure their ears aesth hearing how otbers, whom 
they more regard, are uccudturned tu ufe the fclf- 
fame language witd.us, 7 £aak er. 

If there might be added trne art and learning, 
there would be as much difference, in maturity 
of judgment, hetween inendhereteth soured, and 
that which now.men. are, as between men sghat 
ure now and innocents. Hooker. 

That it may no pħnful work endire, 

Ie fo ftrong labour can ittelt irure. babi Tale. 

Emglind was a »peaccable kingdom, and but 
lately fuured ro the mild and gyediy. government 

~ot the Confefor, < i Speafer. 

The forward. hand, snuz'd so wounds, makes 

way i 
Upon the tharpeil fronts of the molt herce., 
- Daniel, 
«Then cruel, by their fports tablood inur'd 
Of. fighting beats, and, men tu Deas expus'd. 
l Milton. 


Afiirsn. 


To ruie ' 

Our prompt obedience.» Milton's Pari! Lop. 
They, whohad been, moft Pë? di so" byttucts, 
had not in their hives eyo ungerggne fo gigat fa- 
Ligue tor twenty days tpgetlier, o lY enisn. 
We may inure oyrfelves by euftom ts bear 

thecutremitiés of welther without lifjury. 
ebdd:jon's Guardian, 

CSEE 


INW 


INU'REMENT. 2. f. [from inure,]. Prac- 


tices habits ule pacutom s frequency. 

If iron will acquire by mere cantinuagce.a fcz 
cret appetite, and habitual inclination to the fite 
it held, then how much more may education, 
being nothing elfe but a conftant plight andin- 
urements induce by'cultom good “habits intoa rea- 
fonable creature. Wartion. 


To Inu'rn. v.a. [in and urn.] Toin- 
tomb 3 to bury. 
The (cpulcare 


Wherein we faw thee quietly saurn Ris 

Hath op'd itë ponderous and marble j jaws 

To cHt thee up again. Shat piares Hamer. 
A mich the tears of Trojan damé¢airura’d, 

Avid by bisdoyal daughters teuly meuru’d. Dyd 

Ixu‘'stion, A. f. Cinu/io, Latia.] The 
act.of burning. 

Isu'tice. adj., [sanutile, Pr. inutilus, Lat] 
Ufelets ; A TEDS 

To refer to heat and cold isa compendious and 
inutile {peculation. Bacon's Nat) H: flory, 

Incutairry. n S iiet, Tr inuti- 
fas, Larin]; Uteleffnefs ; unproñra- 
blenefs. 

Invu UNERABLEW edjo [invulnerall:, Er: 
invilnerubilis, Lat. | Not tobe wounded ; 
fecure from wound. 

Our caniton’s malied vainty fail be TAR 


Apainn th’ int u!zcrab/e clouds of heav'n. Suess 


Nox vainly hope 
To be jnwndnzrable in thole bright arms, 


Thar mortal dint none can refit. Miton. 
Vaneffa, though by Pallas taught, 

By love iavulnerable thought, 

Learoning in books foy wifdem’s aid, 

Was in tie very feaien Letay’d. Swift, 


To (xwa'tis vom [iayand wal.) To 


_.enclofe; or fortify witha wall, 

Taree. tuch, towns in,thofe. places with the 
gar:tfuns, would be fo.augmentedas thcy would 
Ue able wish hile to cawel/ them(clyes ftrongly. 

Spenfer on Ireland 
INWARD. 


rA ARDS. i adv. [tnreand, Saxon: J 


..oward the internal puts; within. 
The parts of living creatures that be more in- 
waras, “aan more than the outward Ach. 
Bacon's Natural Higzory. 
Tre medicines which go to thife magical vint- 
ments are ty lirong, that it thee were ufed ôn- 
ataurds) they would kills avd therefore they 
work petently, though outwards. Bacon 
With infle@ion or incurvity 5 con- 
bie So 
Ie firetches out his arm in fign of peace, with 
his brear bekdisg sate? d. Drysen 
. Into the mind or thoughts. 
Leoking miward we me Rricken 
fouking upward we {peak and prevail. 
Celcfral tight 
Shine fxqeurd:, aud the foul through all her 


dumb; 
He-ker. 


pow is 
Jrracrate. Ait! ton. 
UYNwarod. ad. 
a- internal ; placed not onthe outfide bur 


within. 
He could not refi, but did his Rout, heart cat, 
And waite bis erward guil with deep delpight. 
Fairy Queen. 
Ta cach inward part 
I: Moots invifille. Miton. 
Sic knefs, contributing no Iefs tkanmo!d age tu 
(ne fhaking Gown this icanolding of the budy, 
may diicover the imivard ttrufture more plainly. 
Pepe. 
2. Refeciings deeply thinking. 
T vent vutward fmikstheirfan ty I receiv'd ! 
Eui Gent and svqward to mytelt again 
Ferpicx d, sheie matters] aevesd, if vain. 


Prior 
5 


IN W 
2, Intimate ; domettick ; familiar. 
Though the lord of the k ntek do pain him- 
{elf all he may to yield equat juGice unto ally yet 
can there not bùt great abufes lutk in fo inward 


and abfolute a privilege. Spenfer. 
All my inward friends abhorred me. Fob. 


4. Seated inthe mind. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an saward toil; 
And for unfclt imaginations, 
They often feela wurld of reitlefs cares. 


INWARD. n. f. 


Skak/. 


1. Any thing within, generally the 
towels. Seidom has this fenfe a Gn- 
gular. 


Then facrificing, laid 
The ‘awards, and their fat, witb incenfe ttrew'd 
Ou the cleft wood, and all due rites pertorm’d. 
Milton. 
They efeem them. mott profttable, becaule of 
the.."great quantity of fat upon their agwurds, 
Mortimer, 


Little 


2. Intimate; near acquaintance. 


ufed. 

Sir, I was an saccard of his; a fly fellaw was 
the duke; and I know the caufe of his with- 
drawing. Shak/peare. 

INWARDLY. adv. [from inward: } 
rt. Lu the-heart,; privately. 

That which f#wardly cach man fhould be, 
the church outwardly ought, to teitify. Hooker. 

I bleed sarwar. dly for my lord. Stak/peare. 

Mean time the king, though énwardly he 

mourn’d, 
Tn pomp triumphant to the town return’d, 


Attended by the civiefs. Dryden. 
2. In. the parts within; internally. 
Let Benedict, like covered fire, 
Confume away in fighs, wafe inwardly, Shak. 


Cuntharides he preferibes both outwardly and 
inwardly, strhuthast, 
3. With infleGion*or concavity: 
I'xwarDwess. n. f. [trom inward, ] In- 
timacy ; familiarity. 
You know my suwardnefs and loves 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. 


Shakfpcare. 
To InweE'ave. pret. inwove or incveaved, 
part. pafli. inqwove,. inwoven, or in- 


cvavede finan deveave. | 
1, Fo mix any thing moweaving, fo'that 
it forms part of the texture. 
A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers, 
Inqover with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer. 
Down they calt 
Their crowns, 4zcusve with amaranth and gold 
Milton. 
And o'er foft pa'is of purple grain unfold 
Ry tap try, tiifen'd with inwever goid. Pepe. 
‘Lo intertwine; to coniplicate. 
The roof 
OF thickeft covert was /nweven fhade. wi Milton 
To ixwo'op. v. a. fin and wood.) To 
hide in woods. Not ufed. 
He got uut of the nver, imuceded himfelf fo as 
the licies left the marking his pape? 
Sianey. 
To Inwra'p. v. a. fin and mrap.] 
1. Tocover by involution ; to involve, 
And ovcr them Arachne Ae did lift 
Her cunning webb, and ipicad ter fubtil net, 
Trwrappes in foul TAY Sie Farry Queen. 
Tais, asan amber crop izwraps a bee, 
Cowring Cifcosers your quick foul; that we 
May i: your through-fhine front our., hearts 
thoughts fcc. Donne. 
. To perplex; to puzzle with difficuliy 
or oDicurity. 
Fie cate is no focner made than refolved: if 
it be made nut unwrapped, but plainly and per- 
fpicuouilly. bacon. 


joc 


3. It is doubtful whether the following 
examples fhould not be enrap, or inrap, - 


from in and rap,*rapio, Latin, to ravifh - 
or tranfport. 

This pear! the gave me I do feel ’tvand fee’ t; 
And though "tis wonder that enwraps me tnus, 
Yet ’tis not madnefs. Shak/pzare, 

For if fuch holy fong 
Enwrap oat fancy long, 

Time wall run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
“Milton, 
InwrouGHT. ad. (in and wrought. ] 
Adorned with work. 
Camus, reverend fir, went fuuting flow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet fedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and onthe edge 
Like tu that fanguine flower inicrib’d with woe. 
Milton. 
To Inwee’aTHe. v.a. [in and wreath. } 
To furround as with a wreath. 
Bind tacir refplendent blocks imwreath'd with 


beams. Milton, 
Nor leis the palm of peace ivwreathes thy 
brow. Thomfon, 


JOB. [A low word now much in 
ule, of which I cannot tell the etymology. } 

1. Petty, piddling work; a piece of 
chance work. 

2. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. . 

He was now with his old friends, like an old 
favourite of a cunning minifter alter, theyod4s 
over. ior. i 

No check is known to bluth, no heart to throb, 
Save when they lofe a quettion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as thefe never were granted with 
a view of being a job, for the interet of a par- 
ticular perfon to the damage ot the publick. 

Swift, 
3. A fudden ftab Me a fharp inftrument. 
To jon. v. a. 
1. To ilrike fuddenly with a fharp inftrui- 
ment. 

Asan als with a galled back was feeding in a 
meadow, a raven pitched upon him, and: (at 
sobbing of the fore. LE frange, 

2. To drive in a fharp intrument. 

Let peacucke and turkey leave yebbing their 

hex, Lujfer. 

The work would, where a {mallirregularity, of 

_ Ruff thould happen, draw or jeb the ecge intu the 
Rud. Meaca. 

To Jos. v. n. To play the ftockjobber ; 
to buy and fell as a broker. 

The jucge Mail w>, the bifhop bite the tewn, 


Aid migniy Gukes pack cards for half a crown. 
; Pope. 
Jon's rears. n.f. Anherb. — Ain/werth. 


JOBBER. n. J. [from job. | 
i. Aman; whorfellsdtack an the pablick 
funcs. 
So caft itin the fouthern (eas, 
And view it through a fobher’s bill ; 
Paton what fpectacles vôu pleafe, 
Your guines ’s buta guinea fiil. 
2. One who does chance work. 
Joasennowr. n. /. {moh probably from 
jobbe, Flemifh, dull, and nowi, hnol; 
‘Saxon, a head.) Loggerhead; block- 
head. 


And like the world, men’s -chdernozwls 
Tum round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras. 


Jockey. u. f. [from Jack, the diminu- 
tive of Joh comes Fackey, or as the 
Scotch, Jockey, uled for any boy, and 
particularly for a boy that rides race- 
horfes. ] 

1. A fellow that rides horfes in the race. 


Thefe were the wife ancients, who heaped up 
grcatc: honours va Pindar’s jockses, than onthe 
poet hinifelr, Addijcn, 


mf 
Swi} P. 


po 
2 A -man'thatideals in horfes. 
3. Accheat ;oa trickith fellow. 
To Jockey. v.a.. {from the noun. } 
1. To juitle by riding againit one. 
2. LTo'cheat ; to trick. 
JOCO'SE. adj. [ jocofus, Latin.) Merry ; 
wageith ; given to jeft. 
If the fubjeét Le facred, all ludicrous turns, 
and yjecofe or cumical airs, fhould be excluded, 


lcat young minds learn to trifle with the awful 
lolemnities of religion. Watts. 

Joco'sery. adv. {from jocofe.] ~- Wag- 
gilhly.; m jeit; in game. 

Spondanus imagines that Ulyfles may pofhibly 
{pcan jocofely, but in truth Uly tes never behives 
with lewty. Broome. 

Joco’senrss. 7 n. / [from soco/e.] 
Joco’siry. § Waggery; merriment. 

A lugh- there ts of contempt on indignation, 

as well as of mirth or yorofiry. Brown. 
JO'CULAR. adj. (jocularis = Latin. ] 

‘Ufed in jelt; merry; jocofe; wag- 

gith; not ferious: uled both of men 

and things. 

i Thefe jocular landers are often as mifchicyous 

as thoie of deepett defign. Gon. of the. Pongu. 

The fatire is a dramatick poem p the” ftvle ‘is 
partly ferious, and partly jocu/ar. Dryden. 
hHeGood Vellum, :den't be socular. eldiifon. 

Jocuca‘rity. n.f- (from jocular] Mer- 
rimeut ;_difpolition to jett. 

The wits of thufc ages were Mhort of thefe of 
ours; when men cowd maintain immutable 
faces, and perfi unalterably at the edorts or 
jesularity. Brown’s Vulgar Èrrours. 

JOCUND. adj. [rocundus, Lar.] Merry ; 
gay; airy; lively. ow di] 

There ’s cumfurt yet; then be. thow fozeud. 

; Siuk{peare. 

No jocund health, that Denmark chinks to day, 
Bur the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell. 

i Shukfpeare 

They on their mirth and dance 
Intent with jocwnd muck charm his ear. Miiren, 

Alexis thun'’d his tellow-(wains, 

Their rural (ports, and yocund trams, Prior. 
Jo'cun vy, adv. [from jocund. } Merrily ; 
gayly. ate" 

He has no power of himf:If ‘to leave it; hut 
he ts ruined socund/y and pleafantiy, and dam- 
ned accerding to tis heart's defire. South 


To JOG. v. a. [fchecken, Dutch.} To 
puh; to fhake by a fudden impuife ; 
to give notice by a fudden pufh. 

Now leaps he upright, yegs me and crics, Do 
you fec ; 
Yonder well favour’ d youth. Deane. 
Tins faid, te jope’d his gced Recd nigher, 
And cerd him gently toward the (quires Hudib. 
I was pretty well pleated while L caxjected, 
till truition jogged me out of my pleahny Num- 
ber, and I knew at. was tut adream. Norris. 
i Sudden l iege’d Viy es, wiro wis laid 
Fant by my Aide. Papi's Ody fey. 

Jo. Jac. v n. 

1, ‘Lo move by fuccuflation ; ta move with 
{mali hocks like thofe of a low trot. 

The door is open, fir, there lies goud way, 
You may be jogging while your boots are gree. 
Shak/peure. 
Here lieth one, who did mof truly prove 
That ne could never die while he cuuld move ; 
So bung ‘his weftiny, never to rot 
While he might ttl jog on and keep his trot. 
PAS Nilton. 
2. To travel idly and heavily. 
Feg on, jg on thesfout-path way, 
And merrily heat rhe ftile-ay 
iu A merry heart goes all thé day, 
Your jad tires ina oule-a, 


Shat/peare. 


por 
Away they trotted together : but as they were 
Jguing on, the wolf tpy’d a bare place about the 
dog's neck! L'# firange. 
Thus they jog on, Rili tricking,!ncver thriving, 
And murd*ring plays, which they mifcəl rc- 
viving. Dryden. 

Joc. n. Ji [from the verb. ] 


t. A pulh;.a Qipt fhake ; a fudden in- 
terruption by a path or flake 5 a hint 
given by a puth. 

As a leopud was valuing: himfelf upon his 
party-coloured tkin, a fox gaveshim aj2g, and 
whilpered, that the beauty of the mind was 
above that of a punted vuttide. L’ Efirange. 

Nick found the means to flip a note into 
Lewis’s hands, which Lewis as thly put into 
Juhn’s pocket, with a pineh or a jog to wiin 
bio what he was about. edrbuthnot. 

A letter when Lam inditing, 

Comes Cupid ane gives me a jog, 

And f tit all the paper with writing 
Ot nothing but fwect Molly Mog. Swift. 

2. A rub; a fmall ftop; an irregularity 
of motion. 

How that which penctrates al bodies, without 
the leat jog or obitruction, thould imprefs a 
Mmotioa on any Is inconceiveable, Glanviile. 


Jo'GGER. n. fe [from jog.] One who 
moves heavily and dully. 
They, with iheir fellow joggers of the plough: 


Dryden. 
To fo’care. v n. To" fhake. 

Inthe head of man, the bafe of the brad is 
parall.[ to thé horizon; by which there is lefs 
danger of the two bsains yogeding, or flipping out 
or thew place. Derharn. 

Jo'HNaveLe. a. f 

A jcharpple is a good relified fharp apple the 
fpring fodowing, when mott other fruit is tpent : 
they sie fit los the cyder plantations. Mortimer. 


To,.Join. v. a. [yoindre, Frenchi) 
1. 1a add onesto anothers incontiguity. 

Woe unto them that Jeiz houle. to heute, that 
hiy nela to feld. lfaiah. 

Jain ibien one to another into one ftick. Ezek. 

The wall was joined together unto the half. 

Nihkemtah. 
2. To couple; to combine. 

In this faculty repeating und ming together 

its ideas, themnid ‘has great power. Locke. 
3. To unite in leagueior marriage. 

One oplylaughtersheiesumy crown and fate, 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n,. nos fatc, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to jeen 
With any native of the Aufoman fine, — Dryden. 

4. To dafh togethers to coilide; to en- 

~ connter? tinefenfeis to be found inthe 
phrafe to yom battle, in which, atele 
feems not to fignify fijzht, but troops 
In array, Commferc cxercitus, though it 
may likewile mean fight, yas, comauticre 
rælium. 

When they joined butile, iiracliwas (mitten. 

1 Semuc! 
They fhould with refolute minds ende, 
euntil they might yam baitie with their cnemies. 
Knolles 
5. 10 afluciate. 
Go nearand jain thyfelf to this chariot. sidli. 
Thou fhalt not be poined with them in Curtal. 
Jimiah. 
6. To unite in one aĉ. 7: 

Our beii notes are treafon to his fane, 

Foin'd with the loud applaufe cf publick voice. 
Ly den. 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers fein, 

Thy words will more prevail than mine. Dryden. 
_ Co unite in concord. 

Be perfedtly yasned together in the fame mind. 

: 1 Cor. 
$. To at in concert with. 


pou: 


Konow- your own inc'reit, fir, where'er wou, 


| leatt, AJA Unt 
| We jointly vow to join no other heads © Dayen, 
Jo Join. v. n. i 


1. To grow to; to adhere; to be cod- 
tiguous. 

Jultus’s koule joined hard to the fynagogue. - 

witht. 
2. To-clofe ; to clah. 

Louk you, all you that kifs my lady peace at 
home, thut our inimics zorn not w a hot day. Saut/ 

terc 's the eal of Wiltfhire’s blood, 

Wium l encounter "d, as the battles jem” d. “SASS. 
3. Lo unite with iù marriage, or any 
other league. 

Should we again) break thy commandinents, 
and youn sdinity with the people È Ezru. 

4. To become confederate. 

Waen there tuletb out any war, they yarn unto 
our enomies, and fAght againk us. Eisini 

Let us make peace wath bimyubefure be y} 
withiAlexandenagsiintt us. Liec. 

Ev’n you youriclf 
Join with the reit;, yow are armed gaint me. 
Dry sea, 

Any other may fora -with him that ‘is incurdd, 

and allit him in recovering fatisfactions © Lote. 
JON per: n. ye {trom jor | Conjunction 5 
joming. Not ufed. 

A contract of ctcrnal bond of love, 
Conhin'd by mutual jos ader, of your bands. 

o4ak/peare. 

Joiner. n./. [from join.) “One whote 

trade isto make utenfils of wood com- 
pacted. n 

The people’ wherewith you plant ought to be 
{miths, carpenters, and joiners. Bacon's Fffays. 

Itis countcd good workmanfhip in a joiner to 
bear his hand curioully even. Moxon’'s Mech, Ex. 

Joinery. n. f. [from joiner.] 
_ Jeinery isan art’ whereby teveral pieces *of 
wood arc fo fitted and joined together by frait 
lines, fquares, miters, or any bevel, that they 
thall fectn one entire picce. Noxon, 
JONT. n. J: [yundura, Lat. jointure, Fr.J 
t. Articulationtof limbs p janGure of 
moveable bones in animal bodies. 

Dropfes and afthinas, and jena tacking rheoms, 

i Milton. 

I felt the fame pain in the fame jetat. “Ferrp/e: 

2. Hinge ; junétures which admit morion 
of the parts. 

The.coach,: the cover whercof. was, mage. with 
fuch joints that as they might, to avoid the Wigi- 
ther, pullit up.clofe. when they hiled; fouwhen 
they would, they might remain as Giicovered anif 
openfighted as un hurfchack. 

3. [n joinery. [ jointe, French. ] 
_ Straight linesyein jomers language, sis called a 
Joint, that is, two picces uf Woud are thor, tae 
13, planed, Moxon, 
4. A knot or commiffure ina plant. 
5+ One of the limbs of an animal cut-up 
by the butcher. 

ln bringing ajv.» of meat, it falls out of your 
hand. Seif. 

6. Out of Joints ‘Luxated; flipped from 
the docket, or corre:pondent part where 
it naturally moves. 

Jacob's tiugh was oe of fornt. Ger. 

My head and whole bacy was fore hurr, and 
alfo une of my arms and legs put wet of serne. 

bles are 

7. Out of Joint. Thrown into confufion 

aud dilorder ;. confufed ; full of dilturb- 
aice. 

The time is ont of jyo/mt,oh curled fpighsd 
That even [ow agtbura to [KL gU da t peere: 

OINT. adr. $ 
L. Shared among many. 


Saner. 


Jor 

5 Etato no. morse of it, À 
Phan ajent burzhea iaid bee Uta!) SSviakyp 
Though 1t be gommonsin refpett of {ome men, 
it is not fo zo all mankind ; but. the ysin pro- 
perty of this GULLY» Ul Teh par: ith. Lacke 
2, United in the fame poiefion: as we 
fay, joint. heirs orcoheirs, soint heareffes or 


cobeiredf-s. 
The fun and man did Krive, 
Foire teaants of the worle, who thauic turvive. 
Doene. 
Pride then was not; nor aiti. that pride to aid ; 
Man walk'd with beañ joins t2nant.of the.thade. 
Pope 
3. Combined; a€ting together in concert. 
On your print vigour saw, 

My hold of this new kingdom a'l depenes. Mie 
Ina war earned on by the ‘eer force of fo 
many nations, France coule fend troops: 9da: f. 


To Jorxt. v. a. (from the noun. | 
r. ‘Vo forin in articulations. 
Phe kners are porrted together for mottor, 
and tutnifhed with feweral muscles. Ray. 
2. To form many parts into one, 
Againit the iteed he threw 
His forcetul fpeur, which kiinga it flew, 
Piere’d through the yielding ptanks of szinted 
weod: Dryden. 
3. To join together in confederacy: Not 
ufed. 


The times ‘ 
Mace Gicnds uf them,.7cbits4z Uicir force’ gaing 
Cahir. ES Auk pears. 
4. To divide.a joint 5, to, cut or; quayter 
into joints. 


He yoints the neck; and witha firake foatong 
~The helm fics off ; and beats tiie headalong. 
Dr, widen 
Jo1inTeD. adj. [from joint.) Fuil“ of 
joints, knots, or Commiffures. 
THres cubits lugh 
The fife herbage fhocts. PEitjps 


JO'INTER. ane fof fromyoint.} A: fort of 
plane. 

Vhe jerater isofumewhat longer than the! forc- 
plane, and hath its fole werfeétly Arait; its'otice 
is to follow: tire fore-plzne; and firvoi alr edge pcr- 
tectly itrait, whenca-joint istote bota T Movon. 


Jo mst LY adi. [from joint. } 


I. Together ; not feparately. 
I begin “a combat firtt with him particularly, 
aad arter ts'death with the others ieinely. Sidney. 
Beeaufe all ‘thar’ are of the ‘church cannet 
jointly and equally work ; the firft thing in polity 
required is a diffcrence T pci funs in tac church. 
Heeker. 
Tae prince’told him he could lar no claim. iv 
his gratitude, but defired they might go to. rhe 
shar together, and! ‘eint/y return their thanks to 
whom only it was duc. ALS fon 
2: In a ftate of union or co-operation. 
His name a great example ftancs, to kew 
How ftrangely high endeavours may be blef, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 
OINTRESS. x. f~ [f rom, santure, } One 


who. holds aay. thing in.juinture. 
Our queen 

Ton’ imperial jo:xercfs ofthis warlike ttate, 

We've taken now to wife, « Stakjpeare’s Hamlet. 
Jointsto’on. ne fi (rgoint and fook} AA 

tool made not merely by infertion of 

the fect, but’ by inferting ‘one part ‘in 

another. 

He rides the wild mare with the boys, and 
jumps upon fointflcsls, and wears his bout. very 
f{mooth hke unto the fign of the leg. SAat/peare. 

Could that ke etemal which they had feen a 
rude trunk, and perhaps tlie other piecz of it a 
pointpet ? Sonra. 

He ufed to'lay chairs “and jonfQools im their 

= that they might- pisses nofes by ralling. 

n ~Atbarhyor. 


TOL 


JOINFURE: PEN, ME jointure, Fréneh.] | 
Fitate fettled on a ath to be enjoyed | 


after her hutdand’s deceafe. 
The prestea +tuat- your king muft make, 
Wich her dow’:y fhali be couuterpois’d. Sick/p. 
Tie o'd- countefs of Defmond, ‘whoyl:sed) in 
Lasud many years fince, was married in 
Edward the Fourth’s time, and held her jornture 
fran all the eazis of Defmond fince tten. 
Ral-:z"s H: f. of the World. 
There's a civil question us'd. of date, 
Where hes my yoizture, where your ownmeftrte ? 
Dryden. 
Whet’s property ? You fee it alter, 
O:, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's fhare, 
Orin ayoinrurs, vanith from the keir, Pope. 
Joist. n. /. {from oindre, Fes} The ie- 
condary beam of ‘a floor. 
Some wocd is rot guod to ule for heams or 
Jotjfsy becwute of the drirtlenefs. Mertimer. 
The kettie to the top was built, 
And there tood fattened to a Teifi, Swift. 
To Joist, v. a. [from the noun. ] To. tit 
in. the imalier beams of a flooring. 


JOKE. n.f. [ jocus, Lat.] Ajett; fome- 
thing not ferious. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Inclofe whole Cowns in walls "tis-all a sie. 
Inexorabie death. thai level all. Pope. 

W oy, thuuld. pubiick .mockety. in. print, or a 
Meprvsseupaniadtage, ibe a better teityof, truth 
than ‘pubjick.perccutians 2 Watts. 
Zo JOKE. wens frcr Lat. ] To jeft; to 
be merry in words and actions. 

Our neighbours tel me oft, in yoting talk, 

Of afhes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. 
Gay. 
Jone. nf [from joke.] A jefter; a 
merry fellow. 

Thou mad*ft thy firt appearance.in the world 

Like a dry cher, buyon, or jaca pudding. Dennis. 
Jove. n. Ja [gueule, Fr.ocral,, Saxon. } 
. The face or cheek.» It is feldom: ufed 
but in the phrafe cheek by jole. 


Follow! nay, Vt go with thee cheek by yeh. 


And by nim in-another nole 
Afhicted Ralpkoy cheek byrek. 


father. Dryden. 


a pure Enziifly divine ga cheek by ro'e with him. 


2. The head ofa fifth. 

A falmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate: 

The do&or celi'’d, dectares all help too 'hate : 
Mercy ! crics Helfuo, mercy on’my foul! 
Is there no hope? ‘alas! then bring theynel. Pope. 

Red- fpeck led trours, tlie falmon’s hiver p 
The jointed rg and unfecaly foale. 

To Jour. ©. [fiom rol, the head. } T 
beat tlie head againit any thing; to 
clafh with violence. 

Howtve'er thcir kearts ate -fever in sation: 
their heads are bath one; they, may, felh horns 
tugcther, Shur jpeare. 

The tortoifés envied the eafinefs of the fogs, 
"rill they faw them 7s//ed' to pieces and derourcd 
for want ofa buckler. L’ Ffrange. 

Jo‘trizy. adv, [from ‘jolly. ] Inva difpo- 
fition to noify marth. 

The goodly cmprefs, j2/’7y inclin'd, 
Is to the. welcome bearer wond'rous kind. Dry. 

JOLLIMENT, n. f [from zol/y.] -Minh ; 
merriment ; gayety. Obfolete. 


Matter of mirth- enough, though there were 
none, 
She could devite, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her‘foohith humour, and) vair jellimcre. 
Fairy Queen. 
Jo’LLINEss, A. s 
Joiiiry. m fo [from gallje] susu 


Ssanjpes re.) 


Hudibras 
Your iwan complexion, and- yeur thin y:/cs, | 


Amar, whothas.cigefechall the fathers, Iets? 


Callisr on Brite. | 


} ON 


LeGayety elevation Si (piri, 27" 

He with a proud ya'/zy cinn hier tw 
feave Gait queereleanlysfos him, who wad oniy 
worthy to enter into it. ae 

2. Merrmment ; feltivity./ i 
With joyance’ bing ier,” and with jolts 
Py Per. 

There thall tkefe pairs of faith fat lovers Le 
Wedded, with Thefeus, ali in polity. Stah/p. 

The brazen throat of wer had cé#s’d to roar ; 
All now was turn’d to ye//ity anagames) 3 
To luxury and riot, fezi and dance. MI: ue 

Good men are never fo inprifed asin the mith 
of their joliitics, nor foo fataliy’ ovestaken’ ard 
Caugiit.as when the table is mace the faase. 4 

Spese T. 

With branches we tke fancs adorn, and waite 
In joll:ty the day ordain’d to be the lat. Drvger. 

My heare was filled with mei iancholy Ww “fee 
feveral dropping in the mit of mirth and jeLey. 

ALS Sper. 
JO'LLY. ad. [guts Br.) gouiuies, Lat. | 
1 Gay; merry p airy; cheerful; lively ; 
jovial, 

Like a ;clly troop of hunt{men, come 

Our lutty “Englith. Shatfpeare’s King Fi". 
O nightingale! 
Thou with freth hope the lover’s heart do’ft Gil, 
While the jo"ly hours lead on propitious pa 
aor. 

All my griefs to this are felly, me 
Nougit to fad*as mélarchuly. Burton. 

E'n ghotts had learn’d'to groom; g 
But free from punithment, as free from fin, 
The fhades liv’d jo'/p, and without a king. Dryd. 

This gentle knighr, infpir’d by jeliy May, . 
Forfook his eafy couch at early duy. © Dryden. 

A thepherd now along the plain he roves, 
And with his solly pipe dchgl-ts the graves. Prior. 
. Plump; like one in high health. 

He catches at an apple of Sodum, which 
though it may entertain. his eve with a fioi:d, 
Jolly ‘white and red, yet, upon the torch, it ba'l 
All his hand only with itench and fou: nels. Sears. 


To JOLT. o u. [I know not w hence 
derived.] To thake as a camiage on 
rough ground. 

Every ‘little unevennefs»of the ground will 
caufe fuch a foring- of the chariot as to hinder 
the motion of its fails. bikers. 

Violentmotion, as yoking in ai coach may be 
ufed in this cafe. atrburanct on Dest. 

A coach and fix horfes is the utmoftexercite 
you can bear, and bow glad would you,bes it it 
could waft you in the air to avoid ys/tamp.. Serpe. 

fo Jort. v-a. To fake one as a car- 
riage does. 


Fort n. J. [from the verb.] 

V10. Tent agitation. - 
Tie fy mptonss arc, bloody, watcr upon.a fud- 
den jz/t or violent motion. Arbutkact on Dict. 
The Aril ys-z.had likcs to have fhakeo-me Out ; 
but a:terwaids the motion was ealy. Sza:ft. 
Jo'trazan.. n. f.. {1 know not whence 
denved.]. A great head; a dolt; a 
blockhead. 13s el 

Fie “on thee, jaltkead, thou can’st not read! 
Shatipeare, 
Had mar been.a dwarf, he had ftarce becn a 
realonable creatucé ; fur he muft then have either 
had a #&/téea4, ana fe there would) nut have beco 
body and ot cnough to fupply nis bratn®with 
fpirits ; cr he mutt have bad a fmall head, and fo 
there would pot have been brain cnouch for his 
bufinefs. Grew, 
Jonquriie. nf. {yonguille,Fr.} sX fpe- 
cies of daffodil. The flowers: of this 
plant are greatly efteemed for their trong 
{weet fcent. © Miller. 
Nor gradual bloom is wanting, Riad 

Nor hvacinths of pureft virgin white, J 

Low Een: ahd bhufhing inward; nor Jonquil 
Of? potent tragrance. Lhumjon's Spring, 


te 


ier ; 


JOU 


Jo'rpen. nf. [zon, flercus, and. ben, 
recentaculum:] > A pot. 


They will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then we | 
leak an your chimney; and your chamberlyc | 


brecds ficas like a luach: Shakfpeare, 
This china jordem lct the chief o’ercome 
Replenith, not inglorioufly at home. Pope. 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, 
hold fmall-beer, or, in cale of neceflity, ferve 
for a jorden. Swift. 


Jo'ser ws flowers. nif A plant. Ainfw. 
Jo JosTLe. v. a. [joufler, French.) To 
jultle ; to ruth againit. 


Jor. m J- [iste] A point; a tittle; 
the lealt quantity affignable. 
As fuperfluous tich did rot, 
Amendment ready (till at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That ioon in him was left no one corrupt jf, 
Farry Queen, 
Go, Eros, fend his treafure after, do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee. Shak fpeare. 
Let me not Itay a jor from dinner; go, get it 
ready. Shak fpcare, 
This nor hurts kim nor profits you ajot; 
Forbear it therefore; give your caufe to Heav’n, 
Shak fpeare, 
This bond doth give thce here no jat af blood ; 
The words cxprefsly are a pound of Ach. Siak/p. 
l argue not 
Againft Heav’n’s hand, or will; nor bate one jor 
Or heart or hope; but fill bear up and feer 
Right onwards. M:lton, 
You might, with every jof as much juitice, 
hang me up, becaufe I’m old, as beat me hecaute 
l'm impotent. L? Ffirange. 
A man may read the difcourfes of a very ra- 


tional author, and yet acquire not one jst of 


knowledge. Locke, 

The final event will not be onc jot lefs tle con- 
fequence of our own choice ai actions, for 
God’s having from all eternity forefeen and dc- 
termined what that event fhall be. Rogers, 

JOVIAL adj. [ jovial, Fr. jovialis, Lat.] 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter. 

The fixed ftarsare aftrologically differenced by 
the planets, and are eftecmed martial or jis, 
according to the colours whereby they anfwe 
thefe planets, Brown’s Valgar Evrouss 

2. Gay; airy; merry. 
My lord, fleek o’cr your rugged looks, 


Be bright and jovial ’niong your guefts. Shak/p. f 


Our jotial itar reign’e at hits birth. Shutfpeure. 
Some men, of an ill and) melancholy nature, 
inclme the company, into which they came, to be 
fad and itl-difpofed; and contrariwife, others of 
a jovial nature difpofe the company to be merry 
and cheerful, Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, 
His odes are fome of them panegyrical, others 
moral, the reft jsvial or bacchanaliin, Dryden. 
Perhaps the jet that charm’d the fprightly 
crowd, 
And made the ysv/al table laugh fo loud, 
To fome falfe notion ow'd its poor pretence. Prior. 
Jo'viarty. adv. [trom jovial.] Merrily ; 
gayly. io 
Joviarness.n./. [from jovtul.] Gayety ; 
merriment. 
Joutsance, n. f. [refouiffance, Fr. ]s Jol- 
lity; merriment; feflivity.. Obfolete. 
Colin, my dear, when fhall it pleafe thee fing, 
As thou were wont, longs of fome souifurce? 
Thy mufe too long jlumbereth in forrowing, 
Lulled aflcep through love's mifgovernance. 
: Spenfer. 
Jo’urwaL. adj. [ journal, Fr. giornale, 
Italians}, Daily; quotidian, Out of 
ufe. 
` Now ’gan the golden Pliaæbus for.to ftcep 
His ficry face in hillaws of the weh, 
And his faint leeds water’d in ocean deep; 
What from their youraal labours ticy did rch, 
fairy Queen 


Jou 


Ere twice the fun has made his fournal greets 
ing 
To th’ under generation, you fhall find 
Your fafety maniteRed, Shat fpeare. 
Suck to your yournal courfe; the breach of 
cultom 
Is breach of all. Shak fpeare's Cymbeline. 


Jo'urnac. mf. [ jyourual, Fr. giornale, 
Italian. ] 


t A diary; an account kept of daily 
tranfactions. 
Edward kept amoft judictous journal of all the 
principal patlages of the affairs of his efate. 
Hayrvard cn Edward vt. 
Time has-deftroy’d two nobile jeurnals of the 
navigation of Hanno and of Hamilcar. «drbuth 


2. Any paper publithed daily. 


Jo’urNatist. no jJ. [from journal] A 
writer of journals. 
JOURNEY, u. fı [ journée, French.) 
1. The travel of a day. 
When Duncan is atleep, 
Whercto the rather thall this day’s hard jaerney 
Soundly invite him: Shatfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Scarce the fun 
Hath finithed half his journey. Milton. 
2. Travel by land: diitinguifhed: from a 
voyage or travel by fea. 
Su are the horfes of the enemy, 
In general journey bated and brought low. Shuk/p. 
Before the light of the gofpel, mankind tra- 
velled like peuple in the dark, without any cer- 
tain profpect ot the end of their journcy, or of the 
way that Jed to ar. Rogers. 
He tur the promis’d.yeurncy bids prepare 
The tmooth-hair'd horfes andthe rapid car. Pepe. 
3. Pafflage from place to place. 
Some, having a long yournzcy from the upper 
regions, would float up and down a good while. 
Burnett's Theery. 
Light of the world, the ruler of the year, 
Still as thou do’il thy radiant sowrazes run 
Through every diftant climate own, 
Thatin fair Albson thou baft fecn 
The greaten prince, the brightedt queen. |, Pricr. 
To Jo/urney. vine [from the noun.}] To 


travel; to pals from place to place. 
Gentlemen of good ef&cem 
Are rour neying to falute the emperor. Shakfpeare. 
We are jaxreeving unto the place, of which the 
Lord faid, I will give it you. Numbers. 
Since fucli love's natural ftatiui is, may {till 
My love d:{cend; and journey down the hill; 
Nor panting after growing beautics, fo 
I fhall ebb on with theny who homeward go. 
Denne. 
I have journeyed this morning, and it is now 
the heat of tle day; therefore your lordship’s 
difcourfes had need content my: cars, very well, 
to mage them imeat my eyes to kecp open. 
Bacon. 


Over the tent a cloud 
Shall reft by day, a ficry gleam by night, 
Save when they journey. Milten’s Puradife Loft. 
Having heated his body by journeying, he took 
cold pon the ground. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
JOURNEYMAN. n.f. [ journée, a day’s 
work, Fr. and wan.) A hired work- 
man; a workiman hired by the day. 
They were called joerneymen that wroughtvwith 
others by. the days, though now ‘by flaiute to be 
extended to thofc likewile that-covenant to work 

in their occupation with another by the year. 
Cowell. 
Players have fo ftrutted and tellowed, that I 
have thought {ume of nature’s joerneymen bad 
made men, and not made toem well. Mak (pear. 
J intend to work for tuc-court myfclt, and 
will have fozencymen under me to furmith the rel 
of the nation. Add for. 
Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the 
buGnefs into his hands: we mult ftarve or turn 
journeymen to old Lewis baboon. strbuthnots 


Jo'uRNEY WORE, n, A [yournce, French, 


Jour 


and work.) Work performed for hire ; 
work dont by the day. 

Did no comimi'tec fit, where he 
Might cut out sourncyw-rt for thee ? 

Andvict thee a tak with fubornation, 
To'ftitch up fale ahd fequetration? = Hwdibras, 

Her family the was forced to hire out at jar- 
neyausrk to her neighbours. olrburhnct. 

Joust. ne fan [ jou? Fe} Tilt; tourna- 
ment -mock «fight -It ts now written 
lefs properly juft. 

Kafes, and tintcl trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jot and tournament. Ali/ton’s Parad. fe Lap. 

To Joust. va a. [ soufler, Ex.) Torun 
in the tilt. 
All who fince 
Youfted in Afpramont or Montalban. Milten. 
Jo'wren. n.f- [perhaps corrupted from 
howler, as making a hideous noile after 
the game, whom the relt of the pacx 
follow as their leader.J. The name of 
a hunting dog or beagle. 
See hina dtag ius feeble legsrabout, 
Like hounds ill-coupled ; jorwder lugs nim {till 
Through hedges, ditches, and througt all this il). 
Dryden, 
Jowrer. n. f. (perhaps corrupted from 
yolter. l 
Plenty of flh is vented to the filh-dsivers, 
whom we call jowers. Curew, 
JOY. n. f. [ poyey Fr. giogia, Italian.) 
1. The paffion produced by any happy ac- 
cident; gladnefs ; exultation. 

Joy is a delight of the mind, from the cone 
fideration of the prefent, or affured approaching 
poffefiion of a good. OT RL. 

There appears much jey inhim; even fo much, 
that. joy could nor thew itfelf. modeft) chough 
without a badge of, bitternefs. Shakfpeare, 

There fhould not he fuch heavinefs in their 
dcftrudtion, as hall be yoy over them that are 
perfuaded to falvation. 2 Efdras. 

The lightfome'pathion of joy was not th:t trivial, 
vanifhing, fuperncial thing, that only. gilds the 
apprehcnfion, and plays upon the furface of the 


toul. Scit. 
2. Gayety ; merriment ; feltivity. 
The roofs wita jey refound ; 
And hymen, io. hymen, rung-around.» Dryden, 


3. Happinefs ; felicity. 
My lord B:tfanio, and my gentle lady, 
I with you all the yxy that you can with. Siak/p, 
Come love and health to. all; 
Then I’ll fit-duwn: give me fome wine: 
I drink to the general jey of the whole table. 
Shak/fpeare, 
Almeyda {miling camcy 
Attended with a train of all her race, 
Whom in the rage of cmpire L had murgerèd ; 
But. cow, no longer focs, they, gave me yoy 
Of my new conquct.. Dryden's Dan Sivufian, 
The bride, 
Lovely herfelf, and lovely by her fide, 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with fubcr grace, 
Came glitt’ring like a ftar, and took her place: 
Her heav’nly form beheld, ali with’d her yon; 
And little wanted, but in vain, theiriwithes all 


employ. Dryden. 
4. A:term of fondnefs. 
Now our joys. a 


Although our lait, yet not oir leaft young lovey 
What fay you? Shatfpcare’s: King Lear. 
To Joy. v. n. (from the noun.} To re- 
joice ; to be glad; to-exult. 
Sometimes J sey, when glad occahon fits, 
And maf in mith like toa comedy ; 
Scon after, when my joy to furrow fits, 
liwill make my wots a tragedy: Spenkr. 
I cannot joyga until 1 be refolv'd 
Where our right valiant father is become. Srodjp. 
He wallycy over thee with finging. Zepi. 
I will rejoice in the Lurd, L will yoy in the 
God of my falvation. Hat. 


TOY 


Execedingly the more sored we for the joy of | 9, 


Titus, becaufe his fpinte was cefrefhed by vou. 


2 Cor. 
They. laugh, we weep; they joy wdiie we 
lament. Fairfax. 


No man imaarieth lhis joys to his friend, but 
he voyer the moe; and na man imparteth his 
gusts, but he grievern che leis. Bacon's Effays. 

Well then. my foul, sox in the midh of pain; 
Thy Ch 1:8 that co iquer'd belt, fhall froin above 

Wira greater iumph wer return again, 

And conguer bis own jultice with his. Jove. 
Wotton. 
Fey thou, 
Ja what ne gives to thee this paradife, 
Ave thy fair Eve. Miltor’s Paradise Loft. 

Pheir chearfuluge with hunuur youth azends, 
ey’! Chat from pleafare’s Lav’rv they are free. 

Š Dennem. 
To LOF. v. a. 
1. T'o congratulate; to entertain kindly. 

Like us they love or hate, like us they know 
To fey the friene, or grapple with the foe. Prior. 

2. To gladden ; to exhilarate. 

Sne went to Pameia, meaning to delight her 
eycs, and joy her thoughts with the converfation 
of her beloved filter. Sidney. 

My foul was /ov"d in vain; 
For angry Neptune rouz'd tne raging inain. Pope. 
3. [sour de, French} To enjoy; to 
have happy poflcilion of. 
Ler us hence, 
Ard let her rcy herWaven-cdlour’d love. Shak/p. 

L roight nave liv’d, and soy’ immortal blifs, 

Yet wiltingly caofe rather aeath with tice. 
Mitton. 

Th’ ufurper joy'd not long 

His ill-got crown. Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 
Joyvance. n. f. [soyant, old French.] 
Gayety ; feltivity. Obfolete. 

Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 
With yevence bring her, and with jollity. Spevfer. 

There him refts in riotous futhlance, 

OF all his gladfulnefs and kingly yzyance. Spenfer 
Jo'vFruv. ad. [ soy and full. } 
i. Full of joy; glad; exulting. 

They biced the king, and went unto their 
tehts 72/u/ and glad of i:eart. 1 Kings. 

My foul hall be soyfu/ in my God. Ifuiah. 

2. Sometimes it has of before the caule of 
joy- 

Six brave companions from each fħip'we loft: 
Wath fails outfpread we Ay th’ unequal ftrife, 
Sad for ticir lufs, but seyyed of our life Pope. 

Jo‘yrutry. adv. [from joyful.] With 
jos; gladly. 

Lf we no more meet till we mee? in heav’n, 
Tren iyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 

Janó my wand kintmen, wartiours all, adieu. 
Sauk/peare. 
Never did men niore joyfully obey, 
Or feuner underitvod the fgn to At : 

With fuch alacrity they ture away, 

As if to praife them all the traces ftood by. Drvd. 

The good chrittian conitders pains only as nc- 
e2Twy paifages to a glorieus immortality ; that, 
turougs this dark {cene uf fancied horror, fees 
a crows and a torune, end everlaRing piethigs 
prepwec ror him, rvfutiv receives his lumman, 
as he las lurg impatiently expcéted it. Ib awe. 

Joyvrutness, nj. [from joyful.) Glad 
nefs; joy. 

Thou tcrvedft not the Lord thy Gad with joyfal- 
rels, and with gladnets of heart, fur tac abun- 
dance of all things. Deut, 

Jo'vcess. adj. (from jor.) 
1. Void of joy; feeling no pleafure. 

A Fttle joy enjoys the quecn tiercof ; 

For [ am the, and altogether jov/efe. Shukspeare 

With downcalt cyes the say/efs vidtor fat, 
Revolving in his alter’d foul 

The various turns of chance below : 

And now and then a fizh he ftole, 
And tears begun to Bow. Dry.dea’s Alex. Feaf. 


IRE 


It has fometimes of before the object. 
With two fair eyes his miftrefs burns his break ; 
He looks and languifhes, and leaves his reft; 
Forfekes his tuod, and, pining for the iafs, 
Is ssyiefs of the grove, and fpuras the growing 
gra(s. Dryd:r-. 
3. Giving no pleature. 
A jevlefs, difmal, black, and forrowful ifue : 
Here is a babe, as loathfome as a toad. Shut/p 
‘Here love his golden fhaits employs; here 
lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 
Reigns hcre, and revels: not in the bought (miles 
Of harlots, lovelsis, joy/:/i, unendeard, 
Cafual fruition. Milson’s Paradife Lof 
The pure in heart thall fec God; and if any 
others could fu invade this thcir inclufure, as to 
take neaven by violence, it furcly would be a 
very 2x/c/s pofefton. Decay of Picty. 
He forgets his flzep, and loaths his food, 
That youth, and health, and war are sople/s to him. 
Addijan, 
Jo'yvous. adj. [ joyeux, French. ] 
t. Glad; gay; merry. 
Mott jorma man, on whom the fhining Gin 
Did thew his face, myfcif I did efteem, 
Aud tnat my falfer friend did no lets Jaysus deem. 
Fairy Queen. 
Fivous the birds: freth gales and gentle airs 
Whilper'd it. Milton. 
Then serous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And heafts, by nature tlurg, renew their love. 
Dryden. 
Fatt by her flow’ry bank the fons of Arcas, 
Fa: ‘rites df heav’n, with happy care protcet 
Their fleecy charge, and j2yousedrink her wave. 
Pricer. 
2. Giving joy. 
They all as glad as birds of joyoxs prime, 
Thence led her fuith, about hc: dancing round. 
Fairy Queen. 
3. It has of fometimes before the caufe of 
joy. 
Round our death-bed ev’ry friend fhould run, 
And joyevs of our conqueft carly won; 
While the malicious world with envious tears 
Snould grudge our happy end, and with it theirs. 
Dryden, 


Ipecacva’nuwa. n.f. An Indian plant. 
Ipecacuanha is a {mall irregularly contorted 
root, rough, denfe, and firm. One fort is of a 
dufky greytth colour on the (urfaec, and of a 
paler grey ween kroken, brought from Peru: 
the other fort is a fmalier root, refembling the 
former; but it is of a deep dufky brown on the 
outhde, and white when broken, brought from 
the Brafils. The grey ought to be preferred, bc- 
caule tie brown is apt to operate more roughly. 
; Af s Mat. Med. 
IR a'sSCIBLE. adi. [ircfetilis, low Latin; 
irafcible, Fr.)  Paztaking of the nature 
of anger. | 
The rrufcible p2tiions fuiluw the temper of the 
heart, and the concupifuiule diftra&ions on the 
crafis of the liver. Brown, 
l know more than one inflance of irafcible 
pathons tubdued by a vegetable diet. frbuthrcr. 
We are here in the cuuntry fuircunded with 
blefings and pleatnres, without any occalion of 
exerciing our safible faculties. Digby to Pope. 
IRE. n.f. [Fr. ira, Lat.) Anger; rage; 
palfionate hatred. 
She lik’d not his Acfire ; 
Fain would be frec, but dreaded parents ive. 
Sianey. 
If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten cofins up int chains, 
It could not fluke mine ire, uor cafe ny neart. 
Shukfpeure. 
Oc Neptune’s ire, or Juno's, that fo long 
Perplex'd the Greck and Cytherea’s fon. Milton. 
The fentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, fule cauie to thee of all this woe; 
Me! me! opty juft object of hisure. Milten, 


IRO 


For this ta’ avenging pow’r employs hts darts, 

And cmpries all his quiver in ow hearts; 
Thus wail perfift, relentlefs in his fre, 
Tiil the fair Mave he render'd to his fire. Dryden. 

Vrerur. ads. [tre and full.) Angry; 
raging ; furious. 

The ‘reful baftard Orleans, that drew biood 
From thec, my boy, I (von ercounter’d. Shetip. 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d ; 

But only flaughter’ci by the ircful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford Saut/p. Her. vi. 
There learn’d this maid of arms the erp guile. 
Fars pax. 
I= midft of all the dome misfortune fat, 
And gloomy diicoment, ard fell debate, 
And madaefs laughing ir. his srefud maod, Dewi. 

[reruccy. adv. [from ire.] Wid tre; 
in an angry manner. 

ARIS: n.f: [ Latin.) 

1. The rainvow. 

Befide the (olary cris, which God fheweth unta 
Noan, there is another luuary, whote eficient is 
the moon. Brot. 

2. Any appearance cf light refembling the 
rainbow. 

When both bows appeared more difredet, l 
m<afured the breadth of the interior zri; 2 gr. 10°; 
and the breadth of the red, yellow, and giten, in 
the esterior srs, was t the breadth of the fame 
colours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opr. 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 

4. The flowcr-de-luce. 

Iris all hues, roles and jeffamine. Mi'tor. 

To IRK. v.a. (yrk, tlandick:} This 
word is uled only imperfonally, ## irks 
me; mihi pene of, it gives me pain; or, 
l am weary of it. Thus the authors ot 
the accidence fay, tedet, it irketh. 

Come, l we go and kill us venifon ? 

Ard yeti mc, the poor dappled fouls 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor'd. Shakfp. 
It irks his heart he cannot be reveng’d. Shak. 

I'rxsome. adj. [from iré.] Wearifome ; 
tedious ; troublefome ; toilfome ; tire- 
fome ; unpleafing. 

I know the is an irkfome brawling fculd. 

Shakfpeare, 
Since that thou can’ft talk of love fo well, 
Thy company, which erf was irk/eme ro me, 
I will encure. Skak/ptare, 
Where he may likelieft Grd 
Truce to his rcGlcfs thoughts, and entert:in 
The irkf:me nours till his great chief return. 
Mi 'ton, 
For nót to irl fome toi’, but to delight ~ 
He made us, and delight to reafon join’d. 
- Miton. 

Thero is nothing fo irtfome as general dil- 
couifes, efpecially when they turn chiefly upon 
words, aAddifon's SpeGator. 

Frequent sppeals from hence have been very 
irkfome to that itluttrious body. Swift. 

I'rxsomery. adv. [from irk/ome, ] W eari- 
fomely ; tedioully. 

I’rxsomeness. n. f. [from irk/ome.] Te- 
dioufnefs ; wearifomenefs. 

IRON. n. f. [ haiarn, Welth; yenn, men, ' 
Saxon; torna, Erfe.] 

I. A metal common to all parts of the 
world. Though the lighteft of all me- 
tals, except tin, it is conliderably the 
harde; and, when pure, naturally 
malleable: when wrought into fteel, or 
when in the impure Rate from its firit 
fufion, ìt is fcarce malleable. Moft of 
the other metals are brittle while they 
are hot ; but this is moft malleable as 
it approaches neare tofufion. The 
Specifick gravity of iroa is to water as 
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7632138 to 1000. Itisthe only known 
íubitance that is attracted by the load- 
itone. Iron has greater medicinal vir- 
tues thanany of the other metals. Z4ill. 
Noraitlefs dungcon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of (pirit. Shad, 
If he {mite him with an intrument of ion, 
fo that he dic, he is a murderer. Numbers. 
The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
g a loadftone, and to be fo drawn is a part oi 
that of iron. Locke. 
In a piece of fron ore, of a ferruginous colour, 
are feveral thin plates placed parallel to each 
other. Woosavard. 
There are inercdible quantities of sro flay in 
various parts of the forcit of Dean. Mood ward. 
Tron ftone lies in ftrata. Woodward. 

I treated of making iron work, and feel 


work. Moxon. 


2. Any intrument or utenfil made of iron : 
as, a flat iron, box iron, or fmoothing 
iron. In this fenfe it hasa plural. 


Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thofe that wore them, thefe bafe 
flaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shaikfp. 
O Thou! whofe captain L account myfclf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious cyc : 
Put in their hands thy bruifing ¿rons of wrath, 
That they may cruth down with a heavy fall 
Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. Shak. 
Can'tt thou fill his thin with barbed irens, or 
his head with fithfpears? Sab 
For this your Jocks in paperedurance bound ? 
For this with tort’ring irous wreath'd around ? 
Pope 
Bie Chain 3 fhackle ; manacle*: as, he was 
put in irons. 
The jron entered into his foul. Pfalns. 


His feet they hurt with fetters : he was laid 
in zrons. Pjalns. 
Tron. adj. 
1.. Made of iron. 
In frou walls they dcem'd me not fecure. Shak. 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it Rraight 
Unto my cell. Shak /peare. 
Some are of an iron red, fhining and polite ; 
others not polite, but as if powdered with fron 
duk. Woodward, 
Poll-cats and weefels do a great deal of injury 
to warrens; the way of taking them is in hut- 
ches, and sron traps, Martimer. 


2. Refembling iron in colour. 
A picce of Ronce of a dark jron grey colour, but 
in fome parts of a ferruginous colour.  /F ort, 
Some of them are of an jroz red, and very 
bright. Moodwarid, 
3. Harth ; fevere; rigid; miferable ; ca- 
Jamrtous : as, the iron age for an age of 
hardfhip and wickednefs. Thefe ideas 
may be found more or lefs in all the fol- 
lowing examples. 
Three vigorous virgins, waiting fil} bchind 
AMR the throne of th’ fron {cepter’d king. 
ek | ia Crafhaw, 
O fad virgin, that thy power _ 
light bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled to the sting, 
Drew iron tears from Pluto’s check, 

And made hell grant what love did feck. Milt. 
In all my ion years of wars and dangcis, 
From blooming youth down to decaying agcy 

My fame ne’er knew a ftain of difhonour. Rowe, 

Jove crufh the nations with an jron rod, 

And ev’ry monarch be the fcourge of God. 

Pope, 
4. Indiffoluble ; unbroken. 
© Rah Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 

T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous flecp ; 

Impiudent! him death’s iron flccp opprett. 


Philips. 
VoL. I. 
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5. Hard ; impenetrable. 

lL will converfe with srom-witted fools, 

And unrefpedtive boys: none are foc inc, 
‘That look into me with confidcrate cyes. 
Shak/peare, 

To Uron. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To fmooth with an iron. 

2. To fhackle with irons. 

Iro'NacaL. adj. [ironique, Fiench ; from 
irony.] Exprefling one thing and mean- 
ing another; {peaking by contraries. 

In this fallacy may be comprited all ironical 
niltakes, or expreflions receiving inverted fiy- 
nications. Brows 

l take all your ironical civilities in a literal 
tenfe, and fhall expcét them to be literally pei- 
formed. Swift. 

Tro’nicatny. adv. [from ironical.) By 
the ule of irony. 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of 
Delphos to be the wileft man of Greece, whicii 
he would tarn trom himfelf ronica'/y, fayiny, 
There could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, thatthe was not wife, and 
knew it; aud others were not wile, and knew 
it not. Bacon, 

The dean, ironically grave, 

Sill Mhunn’d the fool, and lafh'’d the knave. 
Swift. 


IRONMO'NGER, n. f. [iron and monger.) 
A dealer in iron. 

V’ronwooo. a. J- A kind of wood ex: 
tremely hard, and fo pondcrons as to 
fink in water. It grows in America. 

Robinfou Crufoe. 

’ronwort. nf. [ fideritis, Lat.) A 
plant. Miller, 

V’rony. adj. [from iron. ] Made of iron ; 
partaking of iron. 

The force they are under is real, and that of 
their fate but imaginary : it is not ftrange if the 
irony chains have more folidity than the con- 
templative. Hammond. 

Some fprings of Hungary, highly imprcg- 
nated with vitriolick faits, diffolve the body of 
onc metal, fuppole iron, put into the Ipring ; 
and depofit, in licu of the srony particles carried 
off, cappery particles, MW eodawarad 

TVRONY. nf. [aronie, In izgori | A 
mode of fpeech in whichithe meaning is 
contrary to the words : as, Bolingbroke 
was a boly man. 

So grave a body, upon fo folemn antoccufion, 
fhould not dealin rozy, or explain. tneiy mcan- 
ing by contraries. : Swift. 

IRRADIANCE.) u. f. [irradiance, Fr. 

Irra‘piancy. § irradio, Latin. ] 

1. Lmiffion of rays or beams of lizht upon 
any object. 

Tne prinçipal aifeQion is its tranflucency : the 
irradiancy and fparkling, found in many gems, 
is not diicoverrable in tbis. Brown. 

2. Beams of light emitted. 

Love not the heav'nly (pirits? Or do they mix 
Irradiance virtual, or immediate touch 2 © Miton. 

To IRRA'DIATE. wa. firradio, Latin. ] 

1. Toadorn with light emitted upon it ; 
to brighten. 

When he thus perceives that thefe opacous 
bodies do not hinder the eye from judging light 
to have an equal plenary diffufion through the 
whole place it irrudiates, he can have no dif- 
ficulty to allow air, that is diaphanous, to be 
every Where mingled with light. Digby, 

Ie is nota converting but a crowning gracc ; 
fuch an one as irradiates and puts a circle of 
glory about the acad of him upon whom it de- 
fcends, — South. 

2. To enlighten intellectually ; to illumine; 
to iluminate. 
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Celeis) tizhe 
Shine inead, and the mind through all her 
pew'rs 
Trradiate ; teeve plant eyes; all mitt from the 
Purge and ditperic. 
3. ‘lo animate by heat or light. 
Ethereal or folar hear muf? digett, influence, 
irradiate, and put thoe more fimple parts of 
matter into motion Hade. 
4. To decorate with fining crnaments. 
No weeping orphan (aw his father’s fture 
Our fhiines frracdiate, or imalize the Joor, lope. 


Bat: Ps 
W a. 


IRRADIA'TION. n. f. (irradiation, Fr. from 
irradiale. | 
t. The aci of emitting beams of light. 

PP light were a body, it Mould drive away the 
airy Which is ikewi’c a body wherever itis ad- 
mitted; for witiin the woole fahere of the iru- 
dition of at, thre is no poiat bui light 13 found. 

Dighy on Loiies. 

The generation” of bodies is not efh ed hy 
frradiatien, or aniweeblv) untu the propagation 
of Hight: butiersmea teinfmiftion it made ma- 
teriitly from dome pacts, and ideallyetrom’ every 
one: Brown i Viulgwe Erroxei:. 

2. Humination ; intclleétual hohe. 

The ners of inimediate union cf thefein- 
telligible objects to the underflanding, are fomc- 
times divine anc fupernatura], as by immediate 
irradiation or revelation. Fal. 


IRR ATIONAT A [irrationalis, Lat. ] 
1. Void of realon; void of underftand- 
iung; wanting the difcourlive faculty. 

Thus began 
Outrage from Iifelefs things but difeord frit 
Daughter of fin, among th’ svarieral 
Death intraduc’d. 
He hath cat'n and Jives, 
And knows, and fpcaks, and reafons and dif- 
cerns: 
Irrational till then. 
2. Abfurd; contrary to reafon. 

Since the brain is only a part tranfmittent, 
and that humours oft are precipitated to the 
lungs before they arrive to the brain, no kind 
of benefit can be effected from fo irrationu:’ an 
application, Harvey onr Confumptions. 

I fall quietly fubmit, not withing fo iru. 
fiona! a thing as thut every Ledy fhould be de- 
ceived, Tope. 

ÎR RATION LIITY. n. f- [from irrational. } 
Want of reafon. 

TRra' TIONALLY. adv. [from irrational, } 
Without reafon ; abfurdly. 

TRRECLA‘IMABLE. adj. [in and reelaim- 
able}. Not to be reclauned; not. to be 
changed to the better. 

As for obftinate, trrecluimuble, profiel enc- 
nics, we mult expeét their calumnics will con- 
tinue. Aditifon, 

IRRECONCILABLE. adj. [irreconciliabke, 
Fr. in and reconctlable. } 
1. Not to be recalled to kindnefs ; not to 
be appeafed. 
Wage eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand foe. Milton, 

A weak unequal fation may animate a go- 
vernn.cnt ; but when it grows cqual in ftrength, 
and trreconcileble by animofity, it cannot end 
without fome crifis. Temple. 

2. Not to be made confiftent: it has 
wilh or fo, 

There are no fadtions, though Jrreconcilad/s 
fo one another, that are not united in their af- 
fe&ion to you. Dryden. 

As the was ftriftly virtuous herfelf, fo he 
always put the beft conttrution upon the words 
and ations of her neighbours, except where tey 
were jrrecenciiable to the rules of honetty and 
decency. Arbuthra, 

Since the fenfe I oppofe is attended with fuch 
grofs irrecenci/asle abfurdities, I prefume l necé 


6. 


Milion, 


Afiiton. 
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not offer any thing farther in fupport of the one, 
cr in cifproot of the other. Rogers. 
This cfential power of gravitation cr attcac- 
tion is irreconcilable with the atheitts own doce 
Uine of a chaos. Beaticy. 
Ail thet can be tranfmitted from the ftars :s 
whuily unaccountable, and irrecorzcilable to any 
{vitem of icience. Bentley. 
ĪRRECONCILABLENESS. 7. f. [from ir- 
* 
reconcilat.} Impofübility to be re- 
conciled. 

Tre EcoNcCILABLY. adv. [from irreconct- 
lall.) Ina manner not admitting re- 
colctiation. 

Irnreconci ep. ad, (in and reconciled. | 
Not ateaed. 

A fervant dics in many trrecenciled iniquitizs. 
Shakfpiare, 

IRRECOVERABLE. ay. [in and recover- 
aele. | 

1. Not to be regained; 
ftored or repaired. 

Time, ina natural fenfe, is srrecowsrable : the 
moment jutt ticed by us, it is impofible to recal. 
Rogers. 


not to be re- 


2, Not to be remedied. 
The irrecewsradie lots of fo many livings of 
principal values. Hs2éer, 
It concerns every man, that would not trine 
away his fuu', and fool nimfelf into fr recouerabl: 
milery, with the zrcateit ferioutne{s to enqutre. 
Ti: ilotfon, 
IRRECO'VERABLY. adv. [from irrecoves- 
able.| Beyond recovery ; paft repair. 
O dark, dark, dark amid’ the blaze oï novn ; 
Jrrecoz radiy dark, total ecliple, r 
Without all hope of day. Miitss 
Tae credit of the exchequer is frrecovernl'y 
loft by the lait breach with the bankers. Temple. 


Jrrepu'cisre. adi. [in and reducible. | 
Not to be brought or reduced. 

Thefe obfery ations feem to argue the corpuf- 
cles of ait to be irreducible into water. Bayle, 

IRREFRAGABILITY. n. f. [from trrefra- 
gable.) Strength of argument not to 
be refuted. 

IRREFRA'GABLE, adj. Uirrefraga- 
itis, (chool Latin; irrefragable, Fr. ] 
Not to be confuted ; fuperiour to argu- 
mental oppefition. 

i and irrefragable the evidences of 
vebriĝ anity mutt üe’; they who refifted them 
would reSft cvery thing. Atterbury. 
Tlie danger of introducing unexperienced men 
was urged as an /rrefragable realon for working 
by flow degrees. Sswife. 

InrerraGasry. adv. [from trrefra- 
gable.) With foree above confuiatian. 

That they dented a future ftate is evident from 
St. Paul’s reafonings, witich are of no force but 
only‘oa that fuppofition, as Origen largely and 
irvefrag-tly proves. Atterbury 

Jrareru’TaBLe. a4. firrefutabils, Lat. } 

-Not to be overthrown by argument. 

IRREGULAR. ailj. (irregulier, Fr. ir- 
regularis, Latin.) ¢ ‘ 

r. Devisting from rule, cuftom, or nature. 

The, am’rous youth 
Ohtain'd of Venus nis defire, 
Wowe’er irregular his fire. Pricr. 


2. Immethedical ; not confned to any 
certain rule or order. 
This motion iecms excentrique and irregular, 
yet not weil to be refitted or quicted. 
King Charles, 
Regular 
Tien moft, wucn moft iregular they {cem. 
Milton. 
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The numbers of pindariques are wild and ir- | IRREMF'DI pen adi, 
regular, and fometinies feem herfh and uncouth. | in and reme 
Cow!ey. 


[ir remediable, Fy, 


le.) “Admitting no cure 3 


r A k not to be re died. . 
ae fog . = ° a 
3. Not being according to the laws of vir They content themfcives with that which was 
tue. A foit word for vious. the frrsmediable error of fcrmer times, or the 
InREGULARITY. n. f. [irregularité, Fr. | neceikty of the pretent kati c it upon them. a 
from irregular.)  " 4 ae. Sere ee lgie: 
te t He. 
[. Ipeviation from mte. f ka agian sane 
ESTE SEE E * ite than in p ce, becaute » 
2. INegiect ot method and orqer. itted in war may prove frremedinble, Bac 
This irregularsty of its untuly and tumuitucus Whatever he confults you about, unlels 
motion might afforda beginning unto the com- Jead to {ome fatal and érremediakle miichi 
mon opinion. ; Brown. fure you advite only as a fiend. 3 
As thefe vaft heaps of moontains are thrown [RREME DIABLY. adv {from Freed. 
together with fo much frregularity and corfu- De ] Without s 
fion, they form a great variety of hollow Lot- A i Sa 
Pak as" Addison on lay. P i happens to us gees inevitab!y, 
hat we may perceive thefe accidents are not tne 
3° Inordinate practice ; ; vice. fruits cf ourlabour, but gitts of God. Luylor, 
Religion is fomewhat lcfs in danger of core YO ent ess) iron ae : e 4 ee 
ruption, while the finner acknowledges the ob- fe coe” [: Ekan zemi A 


ligations of his duty, and is afhamed of his 
irrcgularitics. 


Latin ; irremi fiole, French.] Not to 
be pardoned. 


IREEMI‘SSIBLENESS. 7. Ja [from irre- 
miffitle.] “Che quality of being not to 
be pardoned. “ai ® 


By the wild courfes of his fancy drawn, Tuence arifes the aggravation and irremiffibie- 
From eaf to weft irregularly hurt'd, nefs of the fin. Hlanmend. 
Firtt fet on hre hirnfeli, and then the world. : ih 


Dryden. | IRREMOVABLE. adj. [in remove. | 


a 
Not to be moved ; not to ai 


He is irranovab!e, 
Refolv'd for #igħt. Shai jpeare, 
IRRENOWNED. adj. [in and renown. ] 
Void of honour. We now fay, unre- 
nowned. : 
For ait he did was to deceive good knights, 


AnG draw them trom purtuit of ig and fame 


Rogers. 
[RRE CULARLY. adv. [from irregular. } 


Jithout obfervation of rule or method. 
Phaciun, 


Your's is a foul irregularly great; 
Which waating temper, yet abounds with heat. 
Dryden. | 
It may give fome light to thofe whofe con- | 
cem for their little ones makes them fo frre- 
. gularly bold as to coniu!t their own reafon, in 
the education of their children, rather than to | 
rely upon old cuftom. Lecke. 
To IRRE'GULATE. v. a. [from in and 


regula, Lat.) ‘To make irregular ; to 
diforder. 
Its Auctuations are but motions fubfervient. 
which winds, fhelvcs, and every interjacency 
irregulates. Brown. 
Irre’Lative. ad? [inand relativus, Lai.) 
Having no reference to any thing ; 
fingle ; unconne&ĝed. 
Scparaicd by the voice of God, things in thcir 
fpecies Came out in uncommunicated varicties, } 


and irrelative feminalitics. Brown. 


To flugeth floth and teniual € ts, 
And end their days with ivseaswaed farme. 
Fairy Queen, 
JRRE/PARABLE. aay. [irreparatilis, Lat. 
irreparable, French.) Not to be re- 
covered; not to be repaired. 
Irreparable is the lufs, and patience fays it is 


net patt her cure. Saakfoeare, 
Tou'’d with lofs irreparable. aalecr, 


It is aa irreparable injufiice we ave guilty of, 
when we are prejudiced by the louks uf trole 
whom we do not know. Adaifen, 

The tory of Deucalion zad Pyrrha eer ae? 
that pisiy and innocence cannot mifs of the 
dłvinc protection, and tnat tre only lols frrepa- 
rable is that uf our probity. Garth, 


IRRE'PARARLY. adv. [from irreparaél:. } 
Without recovery ; without amends. 
Such acventures befall artitts irreparub/y. cs 


Bos! Ce 
The cutting of that time, induiiry and gifts, 


wherehy the would bz nou: hed, weic invepan 
rebly injurious to her. Did of Piety. 
IRREPLE VIABLE. adj. [in dad reflery. | 
Not to, be redeemed. A law term. 
IRREPREHE NSIELE. adj. [irreprehenfele, 
Fr. irreprebenfibiis, Laun.) Exempt 
from blame. 
TRREPREHENSIBLY. adv. [from irreprs- 
henfille.) Without blame. 
ĪRREPRESE'NTABLE. aay. [in and repre- 
Jent.) Not to be figured by any repre- 
{entation. l 
God's irreprefentalle nature doth hold againft 
making imzg:s of God. Srii np flect. 
IRREPRO'ACHABLE. adj. [in and reproach- 
abie.) Free from blame ; free from re- 
proach. 
He was a ferions ta an, of anin- 
nocent, irrepr:achuble, nay, excinplary lire. 
-Htrerbury, 
Their prayer may be, that they may taife up 
and bieed as irre progchable a young family as 
then parents gave dune, Pepe. 


IRRELIGION. n. f. (irreligion, Fr. in and 
religion.) Contempt of religion; im- 
piety. 

The weapons with whicn I combat irrel'gisn 
are alrcacy confecratcd. Dryden. 

We bchold every inftance of prophanenefs 
and i’ religion, not only committed, but defended 
and gloried i in. Ragers. 

[RRELIGIOUS. ads. [irreligisux, Fr. in aie 
religious. ] 

l. Contemning rcligion ; ; Impious. 
The iffue of an srre/igicus Moor. 
Whoever lees thele irreligious men, 

With burthen of a ficknefs werk and faint, 

Bor hears them talking of re!igion then, 

And vowing of their fouls to ev'ry faint. 
Dares. 

Shame and reproach is generally tke portion 
of tre impious and A eH Scut. 

2. Contrary to religian. 

Woersiu that ‘cripture ttandeth not the churcn 
of God in any ftead, or fervet, nothing at ali td 
direét, but inay be iet pafs as necdicis to be con- 
fulted with, we judge it jrufane, impious, and 
irreligivas to think. Hooker. 

Might nut the queea’s domefticks be abliged 
ta avoid (wearing, and frredigious profane aii- 
courfe ? Swift. 

[RRELI'’GIOUSLY. adv. [from irreligius. | 
With impiety 3; wich ireligion. 

[RRE'STEABLE. bA. [irremeacilis, Lat. | 
Admizting no return. 

The ee Sor charm’d, the chief without dt'ay 
Pafs'd on, and took th’ irvemeabienway, Dry. 


Skak/p- 
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Trrepro’acnanry. adm (from frre- 
proachable.} Without blame; without 
reproach. 

Trrepro’vranse. adje [irand reprove- 
alle.) Not to be blamed ; irreproach- 
able. 

Trresistininity. nf [from irrefifi- 
tle.) Power or force above oppolition, 

The doftrine of irrefiptibtlity of grace, if it be 
acknowledged, there is nothing to be afiixt to 
gratitude. Bamnonit. 

Inneststincer. adj. (irrefflible, Er. in: 
and refifiible.] Superiour to oppefition. 

Fear doth: grow fram an apprebention of the 
Deity, inducd with @rrcfpebis power to hut; 
and is of ail afidtions, anger exespted, the 
unuptess to admit conference wits reaton, Looker. 

In mighty quadrate join’ d 
Of union frre fytible. Meton. 

r Fear ct God is inward acknowledgment ut 

an holy jutt Being, armed? with almighty and 

trreftiiible power, | Lillatfon, 

There can he no difference in the fuljccts, 


Serre the application is almighty and irrefifiibl:, 


‘as in ¢ Kogers. 
Jerest's . adv. [from irrefiflible.] 
In a mann | 


| to be oppoled. 

God irrcfifibly {ways all manner uf cvents on 
earth, Dryden 
Fond of pleafing and endearing ouifelves to 
thofe we cftcem, we are irrefijlibly led into the 

fame inclinations and averfions with them. 
. Rogers, 
Irrest'stiess. ad. [A barbarous un- 
grammatical conjunciion of two vega- 


tives. | gei tible; refifllefs. 
Thote radiant eyes, whofe srrefijilefs flame 


Strikes envy dumb, and keeps fedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 
Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. 
Glanville. 
Inre'sotusre. adi. [in and refolutilis, 
Lat.]} Not to be broken ; not to be 
diflolved. 

In faétitious fal ammoniac the common and 
urinous {alts are fo well mingled, that both in 
the open fireand in fubliming veffels they rife to- 
gether as one fait, which feems in fuch veffcls 
irvefoluble by fre alone. Boyl:. 


ĪRRE'SOLUBLENESS. n. f. [from irrefo- 
luble.] Relillance to feparation of the 
parts. f 

Quercetanus has this confefion of the irrefo- 
lublenefs of diamonds. Boyle. 


IRRESO'LVEDLY. adv, [inand refolved.] 

Without fettled determination. 

' Divers of my friends have thought it ftvange 
to hear me fpcan fo irrefolucdly concerning thole 
things, which fome take to be the elements, 
aud others the principles of all mixed bodies, 

Boyle. 
TRRESOLUTE. adj. [irrefolu, Fr. in and 
refolute.\ Not conttant in purpofe ; not 
determined. 
Were he evil usid, he would outgo 
His father, by as muchas a performance 
Dees an irrefalute purpofe. Shak[peare, 
Him, after long débate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d his final fentence chofe 
Fit veflel, fittc imp of fraud, ia whom 
To cuter. / Milton. 
To make reflections upon what is paft, is the 
part of ingenuvus but irrefolute men, Temple. 
So Myrrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide; 
di refolute on which the fhould rely, 
At lafl unhx’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dry, 


Tene sSOLUTELY. adv. [from irrc/olute.] 
Without firmnefs of mind; without 
determined purpofe. 
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Teresome’ rion. n. f. [irrefolution, Tr: in 
and re/olution.} Want of firmnefs ot 
mind, 

It hath moft force upon things that have the 
lighteit motion, and therefore upon tne fpirits 
of men, and in them upon fuch affcétions as 
move liguteft ; As upon men in tear, or men in 
irrefolution, Bucont; Natura! Hifory. 

Irrcfolution on the fchemes of life, which offer 
themfcives to our choice, and inconftancy in 
purfuing thom, ave the yreatedt caules of all our 
uuhappinets. Jlddifun. 

[Rrespectivs. adi. [in and refpedlive.] 
Having no regard tu any circumitances. 

Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himifelf of 
his particular rve/pedPive cieetiun, think it faic 
to run into all fins ! Hamniond. 
According to this daQine, it mult be refolvec 

wholly into the abiolu:c rrefpcclive will ot 

God. Rogers. 


IRRESPE'CTIVELY. adv. [from irrefpec" 
five.| Without regard to circuin- 
ftances. 

Hce is convinced, that all the promifes'belong 
to him abfolutely and #refpréliveiy. Hammond. 

[RRETRIE' VABLE. ad). (in and rerrieve.] 
Not to be repaired ; irrecoverable ; ir- 
reparable. 

IRRETRIE/VABLY. adv. [from trretrieo- 
able.) Irreparably ; irrecoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the cxtrac- 
tien, and therefore muft lave been all frets ier 
ably loft, and ufelefs tu mankind, was it not by 
this means colleéted. Wecslward. 


[RRE'VERENCE. nu. fi [irreverentia, Lat. 
irreverence, Ir. in and reverence. | 
1. Want of reverence ; want of venera- 


tion; wantof refpect. 

Having feenour fcandalous irreverence towards 
God’s worfhip in gencral, ’tis eafy to make ap- 
plication to the feveral parts of it. Decay of Piety, 

They were a fort of atuibutes, with which it 
was a matter of religion to falute them on all 
occafions, and which it was an irreverence to 
omit. Pope. 

2. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that 
fury can be imputed to no one thingsmore than 
to the irreverence and fcorn the jurlges were 
july in, who had been always looked upon 
there as the oracles of the Jaw. Clarendon, 


ĪRRE’VERENT. adje (irreverent, Fr. in 
and reverent.) Not paying due homage 
or reverence; not exprefling or con- 


ceiving due veneration or refpect. 
As our fear excludeth nor that boldnefs which 
~becometh faints, fo, if our familiarity with God 
do not favour of fear, it drawcth too near that 
frrewercnt confidence wherewith true numiity 
can never ftand. Hooker. 
Knowledge men fougnt for, and covercd it 
from the vulgar fort as jewels “of incfimable 
price, fearing.the érreverent conftruction of the 
ignorant and irrcligivus. Raleigh. 

Witnefs the reverent fon 

Of him who built tne ark; who, for the hame 

Done ty his father, heard iis heavy curfe, 
Servant of fesvants, on his vicious race. Nilton. 
Swearing, and the irreverent ufing the name 
of God in common difcourle, is another abufe 
uf tie tongue. Ray. 
Ir an irreverens exprefion Or thought too wan- 
ton aro crept into my verfes, through my inad- 
vertency, let their authors be anfwerable for 
them. Dryden 
TIRREVERENTLY. adv. [from irrevercnt.] 

Without due refpect or venezation. 
Tis but an ill chay of reverence and godly 
fear to ule the gofpel arreverentiy. G. of Tongue. 
[RREVE'RSIBLE. adje [in and reverse. | 
Not to be recalled ; not to be changed. 


*5 


IRR 
The fins of his chamber and hia clofet thal he 


produced before men and angels, and an cternal 
frreverfibde fentence be pronounced. Rovers. 


Trreve’rsipey. adv. [from irreverfible.] 
Without change. 

Tke tile of fundamentals, being ordicarily 
confined to the dofrines of fair: hath occationed 
that great (candal in the church, at which fa 
many myriads of folifidians have ttumblod, and 
fallen irreverfibly, by conceiving heaven a re- 
ward of true op:nions. Mammend, 


Inne'vocanier. ads. [irrevocabilis, Lat. 
irrevocable, Vrench.}) Not to be re- 
called; not to be brought back; not 


to ke reverfed. 
Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, withthy hand, thy faith ferevorad/s, 
That only’ Warwick's daugatce thall le thine, 
Shab fpeare, 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom, 
Which I have paf upon her. Shaifpecre, 
That which is palt is gone and srrevecab/e, 
therefore they do but tric, that labour in patt » 
matters. Baan, 
The fecond, both for piety renown’'d, 
And puiffant decds, a promife thall receive 
Lrevocable, that his tegal throne 
For cver hall cndure. 
By her irrcvocahle fate, 
War Mall the country wafte, and change the 
itate. Dryden. 
The other vitor lame a moment flood, 
Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguifh’d 
wood ; 
For ever loft, th’ irrevocable light 
Forfook the biiack’ning coals, and funk to night. 
Dryden, 
Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 
And cach irrevocable word is fate. 


Irre'vocasty. adv, [from irrevecable. ] 
Without recall, 

If air were kept out four or fve minutes, the 

fire would be /rrewocably extinguifhed. Boyle, 
To IRRIGATE. v.e. [irrigo, J-atin:} 
To wet; to moiften; to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts 
of the body, coth continually irrigar:y vourith, 
keep het, and fupple all the members. Raye 

They keep a bulky charger reur thcir lips, 
With which, on often interrupted fieep, 

Their frying b'ood compels tu irrigutz 

Their dry furr’d tongues. tl, Philips. 
IRRIGATION. n. /. [from irrizate.} ‘Lhe 

act of watering or moiiteniny. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation, 

Bucor. 


Milten. 


Pope. 


Inri‘Guous. adi. [from irrigate:] 
t. Watery ; watered, 


The flow’ry lap 
Of fome frrigacus valley {preads her Rore. Mir, 
2. Dewy; moit. _Philips fees to have 
miltaken the Latin phrafe irriguus (Zor. 
Rath Elepenor 
Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep ; 
Imprudent ! him death's iron flecp oppr-f. 
rE Ds a 
Irri'ston.n. f. [irrifio, Lat. irrifion, Fr.) 
The act of laughing at another. 
Ham, by his indifcreet and unnatural frrifcn, 
and expofing of his father, incurs his cu-fe. 
Weodwerd, 
Zo 'RRETATE? v: a. [irrite, Latin ; 
irriter, Fiench. } 
t. lo provoke; toteafe ; to exafperate. 
© The earl, fpeaking to the frcei:olders in im- 
perious language, did not irritate the ptople. 
Bacon. 
Laud'’s power at cout cou'd not qualify Tiin 
to go through with that dificult reformation, 
whilft be bad a fuperior in the church, who, 
havwg the reins fa lus hand, could lacken theis 
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IS L ISs 


2. It is likewile fometimes thestermina- | 1. An ifland; a country furrounded by 
tion of a gentile or pofieffive adje@tive : | water. 


IS H 


and was thought to be the more remifs to irritate 
his chulerick difpofition. Clarendon. 


x. To fret; to: put into motion or dif- 
order by any irregular or unaccuftomed 
contact; to flimulate; to velltcate. 


Cold maketi the fpirits vigorous, and :rrita- 
Bacon. 


teth them. 
3. To heighten; to agitate; to enforce. 


Air, if very cold, irrisateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fre fcorcheth in 


fioity weather. Bacon. 


When they are colle&ted, the heat becometh 


more viclent and irritate, and thereby expclleth 
fwcat. Ducia’s Natural Hificry. 
Rous’d 
By dath of clouds, or irritating war 
Or fziting winds, while all 1s calm below, 
They furious (pring. Tiomjon. 
Irritation. n. f- [irritatio, Latin ; 
irritation, French ; from irritate: } 
1. Provocation ; exafperation, 
2. Stimulation ; vellication. 


Violent atiections and érritations of the nerves, 


jn any part of the body, is caufed by fometi.ing 
acrimonious. Arbuthiot. 
Irru PTION. n. f. (irruption, Fr. irruptio, 
Jata] 
1. The a@ of any thing forcing an en- 
trance. 
I refrain tvo fuddenly, 
To utter what will come at laft too foon ; 
Left evil tidings, with tov rude irruprion, 
Hitting thy aged ear, fhould pierce too deep. 
Aiton. 
There are frequent inundations made in mari- 
ume countries by the irrupticn of the fca. 
Burnet, 
A full and fudden irruption of thick melan- 
cholick blood into the heart puts a fiop to its pul- 
fation. arver. 
2. Inroad; bu:ft of invaders into any 
lace. 
Notwithftanding the jrruptions of the barba- 
rous nations, one can fcarce imagine how fo 


plentiful a foil thould become fo maiterabiy un- 
peopled. Addifon, 


Is. [17, Saxon. See Jo Pe.] 
r. The third perfon fingular of To be : 


J am, thou art, he is. 
He that js o: God, heareth God's words. 


Jean, 
Be not afraid of them, for they exnnut do 
evil; neither z: itin them to du good. y. 


My thought, whofe murtner yet 7s but fentafl- 
tical, 

Shakes fo my fangle Mate of man, that function 
ds {mothee'’d ty furmite ; and nothing <s, 

Bur what ss not. 
2. It is fometimes exprefled by ’s. 

There *s fome among you have beheld me 

fighting. Shadfpeare. 


IscHia’DICK. aay. [loyinry toydi 3 i- 
chiadique, Fr.j In anatomy, an epithet 


to the crural vein; in pathology, the’ 


ifchiadick paffion is the gout in the hip, 
or the f{ciatica. 

Iscnuune tick. n. / fifchuretique, French; 
from ijchury ] Such medicines as force 
urine when fupprefled. 

scuury. n. fi [isyxseus teva and 2ps 
urine ; t/churie, French ; ifchurta, Lat. ] 
A. itoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other caufe, 

Ysu. fire, Saxon. | 

i. A termination added to an adjeCtive to 
exprefs diminution, a finall degree, or 
incipient ftate of any quality: as, 
blui/b, tending to blue; drighti/b, fome- 
what bright. 


Shakf/peare. |, 


as, Saweaish, Danih ; the Daiitfh ter- 
ritories, or territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewife nctes participation of the 
qualities of the fubftantive to which it 
is added : as, fool, fooli/h ; man, manifh ; 
rogue, rozuifh, 

’sicre. n. f. [more properly icicle, from 
ice; but ze thould rather be written 


ife; wyy, Saxon.] A pendent fhoot of 


ICC. 
Do you know this lady ? 
— The moon ct Rome ? chafe as the ifte/: 
Trat ’s curdled by the froft from puret fnow 
Hanging on Dian’s temple. Ehakfpeare. 
The frofts and fnows her tender body tpare : 
Thofe are not limbs for ificles to tear. 


IsinGLa’ss.n./[fromice, or ife andglaf ; 


ichthyocolla, Lat.]} A tough, firm, and 
light fubftance, of a whitith colour, and 
in fome degree tranfparent, much refem- 
bling glue. 

The hh from which i/glafs is prepared, is 
one of the cartilaginous kind : it grows to cigh- 
tcen and twenty fect in length, and greatly re- 
femtles the fturgeon. It is frequent in the 
Danube, the Boriithenes, the Volga, and the 
larger rivers of Europe. 
this ith the i/rmg/a/s is prepared by boiling. A'Z. 

The cure of putrefaction requires an incrat- 
fating diet, as all vifcid broths, harthhorn, ivory, 
and /finglafs. Floyer 

Some make it clear by reiterated fermenta- 
tions, and others by additions, as s/ingla/s. 

Mortiner’s Hufbasdry. 


l’stnGrass Stone. n. f. A fofhil which is 


one of the puret and fimpleft of the 
natural bodies. The maffes are of a 
brownifh or reddifh colour; but when 
the plates are feparated, they are per- 
feétly colourlefs, and more bright and 
pellucid’ than the fineft: glafs. It is 


found in Mufcovy, Perfia, the ifland of 


Cyprus, in the Alps and Apennines, 
and the mountains of Germany. Hill. 


ISLAND. x». f- (infula, Latin; ifola, 


Italian; ealand, Frfe. Itis pronounced 
iland.) A traét of land furrounded by 
water. 

He will carry this axd kome in his pocket, 
and give it his fon fur an apple. And fow- 
ing the kernels of it in the fca, bring forth 
more ‘flands. Shak/peare. 

Within a long recefs there liesa bay, 

An ifland thades it from the rolling fea, 
And forms a putt. Dryden, 

Tfland of blifs! amid’ the fubject feas. Thoms, 


ISLANDER. n. f [from ifland. Pro- 
nounced ilander.) An inhabitant of a 


country furrounded by water. 
We, as all s/landers, arc lunares, or tic moon’s 
men. Camilen. 
Your dinner, and the generous iflanders 
By you invited, do attend your prefence. Shakf. 
There are many bitter fayings again ft ‘anders 
in general, rcpicfenting them as fierce, treache- 
rous, and unhofpitible : thofe who live on the 
continent have h frequcnt intercourfe with 
men of dilferent religions and languages, thar 
they become more kind than thole who are the 
inhabitants of an ifland. Addifen. 
A race of rugged mariners are thefe, 
Unpolith’d men, and boift'rons as their feas ; 
The native ‘flanders alone their carc, 
And hateful he that breathes a forcign air. Pope. 


Iste. n. f. [ifle, French; infula, Latin. 


Pronounced ile. ] 


Iso’scELES. n. f. (ifofcele, 


USSUE. n./. (ifue, French 
1. The act of paffing out. 


From tie inref} mes of Zio Exit ; egrefs > paffage out. 


The inftalment of this noble duke 
In the feat royal ofthis famous ifle, Shat/pzare, 
The dreadful fight 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write: 
Seas ftain’d with gore I fing, advent’rous toil, 
And how thefe monsters did difarm an ifle. 
Waller, 


2. [ Whitten, I think, corruptly for aile, 


fromatl, Ir. from ale, Latin, the aile 
being probably at firt only a wing or 
fide walk. It may come likewife from 
ale, French, a walk.| A long walk 
in a church, or publick building. 
O'cr the twilight groves and dutky caves, 

Long founding i/Jes and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy fits. Pope. 


Dryden. | 3OPERIME'TRICAL. n. f. [ks zigis and 
In geometry, are fuch figures 


pitecie] 
as have equal perimeters or circumfe- 
rences, of which the circle 
greatelt, p ~ 


gular triangle.) That v 
two fides equal. 


Unto the Lord belong the ijJues from death. 
Pialmns, 
Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilf in motion, as the only means to find an 
iffue out of this diticulsy, Digby on Bodies. 
We might have cafily prevented thole great 
returns of money to France ; andif it be true 
the French are fo impoverifhed, in what con- 
dition muft they have been, if that jffue of 


wealtn had been ftopped ? Swift. 
3. Event; confequence. 
Spirits arc not finely touch’d, 
But to fie s/fues. Sturk/peare. 


If I were ever fearfal 
To Go a thing, were { the éjfue doubted, 
Whercof the execution did cry out 
Againft the non-performance, ‘twas a fear 
Which oft infeéts the wilett. Shakjpeare. 
But let the ¢//ue correfpondent prove 
To goud begi:inings of each enterprize. Fairfax. 
If thifgs were caft upon this iffue, that Ged 
fhould never prevent fin ‘till man deferved it, the 
beft would fin, and fin for ever. South. 
The wittieft fayings and fentences will be 
found the ¿fucs of chance, and nothing elfe but 
fo many lucky hits of a roving fancy. Sonti. 
Our prefent condition is bettes for us in the 
ifjue, than that uninterrupted health and fecurity 
that the atheift defires. Bentley. 


4. Termination ; conclufion. 


He hatn preferved Argalus alive, under piè- 
tence of having him publickly exccuted after 
thefe wars, of which they hope for a foon and 
profperous ifue. Sidney. 

What ifJue of my love remains for me ! 

How wild a pafon works within my brean ! 
With what prodigious flames am I poffctt ! 
Dryde De 

Homer, at a lofs to bring dificult matters to 
an (fue, lays his hero afleep, and this folves the 
difficulty. Broome 


5. Sequel deduced from premifes. 


I am to pray you not to ftrain my fpecch 
To grofler iffues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. » Shatfpesre's Orbea, 


6. A fontanel; a vent made in a mulcle 


for the difcharge of humours. 
This tumour in his leit arm was caufed by 
ftri&t binding of his sjfue, Mijcmas. 


7, Evacuation. 


A woman was difcafed with an ifue of blood. 
A Matthew. 


8. Progeny ; offspring. 


Iss 


O nation miferable! 

Since that the trucit ifue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction Rands accurf. 
Nor where Abaffin kings tneir (Jue guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by fome fuppos'd 
Truc Paradife, unde: the sEthiop line 
By Nilus’ head. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

This old peaccful prince, as Heav'n decreed, 
Was blefs’d with no male iffue to fucceed. Dryd 

The frequent productions of monfters, in all 
the fpecies of animals, and Rrange (Jue: of human 
birth, carry witn them difficulties, not poliible 
to confift with this hvpothefis. Lecke 
a In law, 

Ifue Wath divers applications in the common 
law: fometimes uled for the children begotten 
between a man and his wife; fometimes for 
profits growing from an amercement, fine, or 
expences of fuit; fonretimes for profts of lands 
or tenements; fometimes for that point o 
matter depending in fuit, whercupon the patzics 
join and put their caute to the trial of the jury 
Iffee is cither general or fpectal: general sffue 
fecmeth to be that whereby it ts referred to 
the jury to bring in their verdict, whether the 
defendant have done any tuch thing as the plain- 
tiff layeth to his charge. The fpccial sue then 
muft be that, where {pecial matter being alleged 
by the defendant for his defence, both the parties 
join thereupon, and fo grow rather to a demur- 
rer, if it be gujis juris, or to trial by the jury, 
if ithe gurflio fact. Cowell 
To I'ssue. v. n. [from the noun; ifer, 
French 3 u/cire, Italian. ] 

y. To come cut; to pafs out of any place. 

Waters ijJued vut from under the threfhold of 
the koufc. Ezek. 

From the utmott cnd of the head branches there 
ifueth out a gummy juice. Ralcigh’s Hijiary. 

Waters ¿fud from a cave. Milton, 

Ere Pallas ifu"? from the thundczer’s heag, 
Dulnefs o'er all poffefs’d her ancient right. Pepe 
2. To make an cruption; to break out. 

Three of mater Fore’s brothers watch the door 
with piftols, that none fhould ijue out, other- 
wile you might flip away. Shak ipeare. 

Sce that none hence é/Jue forth a fpy. Milton. 

Haite, arm your Ardeans, //ue to the plain; 
With faith to friend, affault the Trojan train. 

Dryden. 

At length there :/.'d, from the grove behind, 
A fair affembly of the female kind. Dz yiden. 

A buzzing noile of Lees nis cars alarms; 
Strait ijue through the fides aflembling fwarms. 

: Dryden. 

Full for the port the [thacenfans Rand, 

And furl their fails, and ¿/'ue on the land. Pope. 
3. To proceed as an offspring. 

Of thy fons that thall (jue from thee, which 
thuu fhalt beget, Mall they take away. 2 Aéngs. 
4. To be produced by any fund. 

Thefe altariges s/Jued out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the priefthood. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
5. Fo run out in lines. 

Pipes madc witha belly towards.the lower end, 

and then ¿[ing intoa frait concave again. Bacon. 


To l'SSUE. v. a. 


-1. To fend out; to fend forth. 


A weak degree of heat is not able either to 
diget the putts or to iffuc the fpirits. Bacon. 

The commioners fhould ‘Jue moncy out to 
no other ufe. Temple. 
2. To fend out judicially or authorita- 
tively. This is the more frequent fenfe. 
lt is commonly followed by a particle, 


out or forth, 
If the council ‘ued sut any order againft them, 

or if the king fent a proclamation for their rc- 

pair to their houfes, tome noblemen publifhed a 

protetłation. Clarendon. 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 

A manfion proper for a mourning god : 

Here he gives audience, iffuing out decrces 

To rivers, his dependent deities, 


Shakfp. 


I'ssurress. adj. [from ifue.] 


Dryden. Aad with his charity fain, 
: Bod 


iT 


In vain the maher ifJues out commands, 
In vain the trembling fuilors ply their hands; — 
The tempett unforefcen prevents their care. Dry. 
They conftantly wait in court to make a duc 
return of what they have done, and to. reccive 
fuch other commands as the judge fhall «ue 
forth. Ayliffe's Purergon 
Having 
no offspring ; wanting defcendants. 
Carew, by virtue of this entail, f{uccceded to 
Hugh’s portion, as dving ifluelefs. Carew. 
I have done fin; 
For which the Heav’ns, taking angry note, 
Have Icft me [f f Shitf(p. Winter's Tale. 


I'stumus. n. f [sthmus, Latin.] A neck 


of land jomng the peninfula to the con- 
tinent, 

There is a cafle Rrongly feared on a high 
rock, which joineth by an iémus iu the land, 
and is impreznably fortified Sandys? Travels. 

The Affynan empire ttretcheth northward to 
that sams between the Euxine andi the Cfpian 
feas. Brerewood on Languages. 

O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 

Tiou weak built Arus, that doft proudly rife 

Up betwixt two cternities, 

Yet can’t nor wave nor wind fuftiain ; 

But broken and o’crwhelm’d the occan meets 
again. Cawley. 

Our church of England ttands as Corinth be- 
tween two feas, and there are fome buly in cut- 
ting the ///4mus, tolet in both at once upon it. 

Srillingjiect. 

Cleomenes thinking it more advifable to for- 
lify, not the mus, but the mountains, put his 
defizn in execution. Creech. 

Plac’d on this siimus of a middle ftate, 


A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Pope. 
IT. pronoun. [hrz, Saxon. ] 
1. The neutral demonftrative. Ufed in 


fpeaking of things. For if, our ancef- 
tors ufed Ae, as the neutral pronoun; 
and for its they ufed Ais. Thus in the 
Accidence, a noun adjeGive is that which 
cannot fiand by himfelf, but requireth an- 
other word to be joined with him to fhor 
his fignification. 

Nothing can give that to another which /¢ hath 
not itfelf. Bramhall againft Hobbes. 
Will our great anger learn to Roop fo low ? 

l know :¢ cannot. Cowley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Tanor who matier art of st. Cowley. 
His fon, it may be, dreads no harm ; 
But kincly waits his father’s coming home. 


Flatman. 

Tre time will come, ¿i? will, when you hall 
know 

The ragerof love. Dryden. 


How can [ {peak? or how, fir, can you hear? 
Imagine that which you would molit deplore, 
And that which L would (peak, is if or more. 

Dryden. 

A mind fo furnifhed, what rcafon has ¿r? to 
acquic{ce in fs conclufions ? Lecke. 

The glory which encompaffed them covered 
the place, and darted ifs rays with fo much 
ftrength, that the whole fabrick began ra melt. 

wtddifon’s Freckolider. 

If we find a greater good in the prefent cons 
flitution, than would have accrucd cither from 
the total privation of ir, or from other frames 
and ftruStures, we may then reafonably conclude, 
that the prefent conititution proceeded trom an 
intelligent and good being, that formed if that 
particular way out of choice. Bentley. 

The defigan, #¢ feems, is to avoid the dreadful 
imputation of pedantry. Swift. 


2. Zt is uled abfolutely for the ftate of a 


perfon or affair. 
How is /f wath our general > 
Even fo 
As with a man by his own alms impoifon’d, 
Shakipeare, 


ye 


Wi 


6. Somctimes applied familiarly, 


. ft is fometimes ufed o 


ITC 


It is ufed for the thing ; the matter ; 


the affair. 
It’s come to pafs, 
That traĝable obedience is a flave 
To each incenied will. Shakfp. Henry vinia. 
Jt is fometimes expreifed by 7¢, 
He rallied, and again fell to's; 
For catching foe by»ncarer fuot, 
He lifted with fuch might and ftrength, 
As would have hurl’d him thrice his length. 
Hudibra:, 


. ftis ufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, 


to give an emphafis. 

[f Abraham brought all with him, it is not 
probable that he meant to walk sf back again for 
his pleatuce. Ruleigh, 

The Lacedemonians, at the ftraights of Thee- 
mopylx, when thcirarms failed them, fought se 
out with their nails and teeth. Dryden, 

L have often {cen people lavifh ir profufely in 
tricking up their children, and yet ftarve their 
minds. Lecte, 

The mole courfes if not on the ground, like 
the 12t or moufe, but lives under the carth, Speet. 

Whether the charmer finner i2, or (aint ft, 

If folly grows romantick, I mutt paint s£. Pope. 


ludi-- 


croufly, or rudely to perfons. 
Let us after him, 
Whofe care is gone before tu bid us welcome : 
Ir is a peerlefs kinfman. Shukfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Do, child, go to /f grandam, child: 

Give grandam kingcom, and ifs grandam will 

Give íf up him. ee ag Ning Jokn, 
the firit or fe- 

cond perfon, fometimes of more. This 

mode of fpeech, though ufed by good 

authors, and fupported by the ¢/ y a of 

the French, has yet an appearance of 


barbarifm. 
Who was ’t came by ? 
—'Tis two or thiee, my Jord, that bring you 
word 
Macduff is fled to England. 
City, 
*Tis I, that made thy widows.  Shakfp. Coréol, 
"Fis thefe that early taint the female foul. 
Pepe. 


Skut ip. Mucheth. 


ITCH. n. f [x1cha, Saxon. ] 


. A cutanecus difeafe extremely conta- 


gious, which overfpreads the body with 
finall puftules filled with a thin ferum, 
and raifed, as microfcopes have dif- 
covered, by afmailanimal. It is cured 
by fuiphur. 
Luft and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marraws of our youths, 
Thar ’gainft the ftream of virtue they may tkrive 
And drown themfelves in riot, stches, blains. 
Shat/peare’s Timsan. 
The Lord will fmite thee with the fcab 
and with the stch, whercof thou can’tt rot be 


healed. Deus, 
As if divinity had catch’d 
Tie rtch on purpofe to be fcratch’d.  Hudibras. 


2. The fenfation of uneafinefs in the fkin, 


which 1s eafed by rubbing. 


3. A conflant teafing defire. 


A certain fech of meddling with other people’s 
matters, puts us upon fhifting. L' Ejirunge. 
Hic had itil pecigree in his head, and an itch 
of being thought a divine king Dryden. 
From fervants company u child is to be kept, 
net by prohibitions, for that will but give him an 
itch after it, but by other ways. Lacki. 
At half mankind when gen’rous Manly raves, 
All know ’tis virtue, for he thinks them knavcs 5 
When univerfal homage Umbra pays, 
All fee ’tis vice, and ‘ch of vulgar praife. Pope. 


To ItcuH. œ. n. [from the noun. } 
1. Vo feel that uneafinefs in the fkin whichs 


is removed by rubbing. 


LRE 


A troublefome ftedis@ of the part was ocer- 
force ty want of tranipivation, IV foman, 
My right cye /tcé-s5 fome good luckiis nears 
Perbaps ny Amaryilis may appear. Dryden. 
. To long to have continual delire. 
This ferife appears in the following ex- 
ampics, though fonie of them are equi- 
vocal. 
Matter Shallow, vou have yourfelf been a 
preni halter, Ehoughn now a man of peacce.— 
Ie. Page, though now 1 be ufc, and of the 
peace, i fice adword wut, my buger /tehes to 
make one. Sitak fpeare. 
Camus, you yourfelt 
Are much condemiu’d to have an rehing paim, 
To fel! Ind mart your offices for gold! — Skak/p. 
The ieira cars, being an cpidemieck diteate, 
gave fair Opportunity to every mountebank. 
Deewy of Piety. 
All fuch have fill an seek ag to deride, 
Aad fain would be upon the liughing fide. Pope. 
I'rcny. aaj. [from itch.) Infected" with 
the itch. 


JUD 


My hufband! 
——Ag, ’twas he that told me fft. a 
—My hufoand ! 
——What necds this /feration, woman > 
Tray, thy huffand. Shakfpeave's Othella, 
Iteraticns are commonly lofs of time; but 
there is no fuch gain of time, as to itcrate often 
the itate of tie quefion; for it chafeth away 
many 3 frivolous fpeech., | Bacon's Efjays. 
In all thefe retpeéts, it Rath a peculiar propeity 
to engage the recsiver to perfevere in all piety, 
nnd is farther improved by tie ficquent ier ation 


and repetition. iFammond, 


ITINERA Yilin adj. [itineraat, Fr.) Wan- 


dering; not fettled. 
ft Mould be my care to (wecten and, mellow 
the voices of :t/-1crant tvadermen, as alfo to ac- 
commodite their cries to their refpective wares. 
staditors Specbator. 


MTPNESARY. ne fs [Ueeicrarnes | Tid zene. 


; ; . 
rarium, Lat.] A book of travels. 

The clergy are fufficiantly reproached, in mof 
itineraries, tor the umverial poserty one meets 


jada? of his own art. 


3. One who has fkill fufficient to decide 


JUD 


2. One who pretides in a court of judicas 


ture. a 
My lord Baffanio Zave his ring awa 

Unto the judg: that bege’d it. Shbk/peare. 
A fingle voice; and that not pat me, but 

By learned approbation of the puede, Shakjpsares 

How dzres your pride, 

As ina lifted ficld'ts hghkt your caufe, 

Unafk'd the royal grant; nor marthalouy, 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to tiy. 

Drydew, 

It is not fuflicicnt to imitate natuiein every 

circunsflance dully : it becomes a painter to take 

wiat is moll beautiiul, as being the sovcreimn 

Dry.icn, 


upon the merit of any thing. 
Onc court there is in which he who knows 
the fecrets of every heart will fit yedge himielt. 
Sherlock. 
A perfect judge will read each picce of wit 
With the farac tpiviethatits author writ Pepe. 


To JUDGE. ven. [ suger, Fr, judico, Lat. | 
r. To pafs fentence. 
Ry wrorg Fe upon thee; the Lord judge he- 
tweenthee and me. Gencfts. 
Ye paige not for man, but forthe Lord, who 
is wita you ia the jude ment. 2 Chron. 
2. To form or give an opinion. 
Bethrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
Fur fhe is wife, if I can judge aright. 
Authors to tnemfelves, 
Both what they judge and wiat they chufe. 


with in this plentifal kingdom. ddrfon on Italy 
ITINERARY. ad. (itineraire, Fr. itinera- 
rins, Lat.) Travelling; done ona jour- 
ney 3 done during frequent change of 
place. 
He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the 
northern parts, though it was rather an /finerary 
circuit of juftice than a progrefs. Bacon, 


Itse’LF. pronoun. [it and Jelf.] The neu- 


tral reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 


ITEM, adv, (Jatin,] , Allo... A word 
ufed when any article is added to the 
former. 

Tren. af 

1. A new article. 

T coult! have looked on him without the help 
of admiration, though the catalugue of his en- 
dowments nad been tabled by his fide, and I to 
perufs him by stems. Shatfpeare. 

2. A lunt; an inauendo. 


Siak/p. 


If this dalcourie have not concluded our weak- 
nefs, ! Lave onc fem more of mine: if Know 
ledge can be foand, 1 mutt lofe that which I 

e r X . 
thought I had, that there is none. Glanville 


To J'TERATE. v:a. (itero, Latin.) 


Who then thali blame 
His pefter’d tenfes, to recoil and frart, 
When all that is within him docs condemn 
Ii fe'f for being there ? Shaifpeare's Macbeth 
Borrowing of foreigners, in srfelf, makes not 
the kingdom tich or poor. Locke. 


Milter, 

If I did not know the originals, & theuldy 
never be able to judges by the copics, which 
was Virgil, and which Ovid. Dryden. 
Whether it be a divine revelation orno, reafon 
muft taty which can never permit the mind to 


à : > we em, ject. a greater evidence, to cinbr rhat i 
i. To repeat; to utter again; to incul- | Ju'BILANT. adj. [jubilans, Lat.] Utter-} pi even DANE o e 


1 A . lcis evident. o kes 

cate by frequent mention. ing fongs of triumph. We) Moccedshinglis a a aera 

VIE aes SDE eins) eipsclalie, ek The planets liftning food, folved to jutge of them freely. Locke. 
miliar unto all: this is the very caufe why we 


While the bright pomp aicended jubilant, Milt. 
Jueira Tios. n. f. [ julitation, Fr. jubila- 
tio, Lat.) The act of declaring triumph. 


3. To difcern; to diltingufi ; to contider 
accurately. 
How ecth God know ? Can he judge through 


iterate the plalms oftener than any other part of 
fcripture befides ; the caufe wierefore we inure 
the people together with their minifter, and not 


, - Pi KA Aie . å r 1 Por 3 a 
the minilter- alonc, to read them, as other parts JUBILEE. n. f. [ jubile, Fr, jubilum, from Bi Sar ae ie : Job. 
of {cripture he doth. Hooker. jubilo, tow Lat.} A publick feltivity ; Gu Ee 2 purely $ it comely a ¥ apan 

In the fir ages God gave laws unto our a tume of rejoicing ; a fexfon of joy. pray unto God uncovered ? 1 Cor, 
fathers, and their memories ferved inflead of 


How propeily the tories may be called the 
whole body of the Britith nation, I lsave to any 
one’s Judging. siddifor. 

T On JUDGE oo Aa 

t. To pafs fentence upon; to examine aus 
thoritatively ; to determine finally, 

Chans-thall pudve the ftrife. Milton, 

Then thofe, wian form of laws 
Condemn’d to cisy when traitors yrdg’d their 

caufe. Dryden, 

2. To pats fevere eenfure ; to doom fe- 
vercly. This is a denfe feldora found 
but in the ferirtures 

He thall judge zmong the keathen; he fhall 
fill tre places with the dead bodies. Pfaims, 

Judge not, that ve be nor jatge. Matthew, 

Let ho man jude powin meat or dring Col. 

Ju’pcer. n.f. [from jusge.] -Oae who 
forms judgment, or palles fentence. 

The vulgir threatened to be their oppreffors, 
and jucgars of their judges. King Charles, 

They who guide themfelves merely by wast 
appears, are ill yudgers of what they have net 
well examined. Digty. 

JUDGMENT. nf. [jugement, French. } 

1. T'he power of difcerning the. relations 
between one term ot one propefimon 
and another, 

O redement thou art fled to brutifh beats, 
And men have loit their reafon. Stas [piares 

The isigulty, which Ged has piven man to fup- 
ply the want of certain knowledge, 1s fucganert, 
whereby the mind takes amy propohtion to b: 


Angels utt’rirg joy, licav'a rang 
With pebiles, and loud hofannas filled 
Th’ eternal regions. Milton's Paradife Lef. 

Joy was then a mafculine anc a fevere thing, 
the recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the 
Jubilee of realon. South, 

The town was all a ¿shile of feats. Dryer 
Jucu'npity. n.f | iucunattas, jucundus, 
Lat.] Pleafantnefs ; agreeableuefs, 

The pew or unexpected jucundities, which 
prefent themfelves, will have activity enough to 
excite the carthieft foul, and raife a (mile from 
the mait compofed tempers. Lrown. 


Junas Tree. n. f. | filiquafirum, Lat.) A 
plant. 

Juas tree viclas a fine purplifh, bright, red 
bloffom in the tpring, and is increafed by layers; 
Mortimer’s Huftardry. 

ToJupaize. vn. [judatfer, Fr. judaizo, 
low Lat.] To conform to the manner 
of the Jews, 

Paul judaiz’d with the Jews, was all to all. 
d Sandys. 

JUDGE. n. /. ( juge, Fr. judex, Lat.) 

t. One who is invefted with authority to 
determine any caufe or quetlion, real or 
perfonal. 

Shall not the judge of all the earth do'right : 
Genefts. 
A father of the fatherlefs, and a judge of the 
widows, is Gud in his hcly habitation. Pyads. 
Thou art pede 
Of allihings made, and judzeit only right. 
Milton. 


books; whereof the imperfections being known 
to God, te relieved the fame by often putting 
them in mind: in which refpet we fee how 
many times one thing hath been iterated into the 
bell and wifctt. Hooker. 

The king, to Keep a decency towards the drench 
hing, fent new tolemn ambaffadors to intimate 
unto him the decrec of his cttutes, and to iterate 
his motion that the French would defift from 
hoitility. Bacon's Henry vis. 

There be two kinds of reficei:ons of founc's ; 
the one at diflance, which is the echo, wherein 
the originai i; heard difkindy, and the refleion 
aio diftinélly: the other in concuncnace, when 
the found returneth immeduitely upon the origi- 
nal, and to dferafeta it not, but ampliheth it. 

Bacon, 
2. To do over again. 

Aflics turnt, and well reverberated by fire, 
after the falı thereof hath been drawn out by /tera- 
ted decoctions. Brown. 

Adam took no thought, 
Fating bis All; nor Eveto srerate 
Her former trefpafs fear'd, the mere to footh 
Him with herlov’d fuciety. Milton's Pur, Loft, 


Irernant. adj. [iteraus, Lat.] Repeat- 
ing. 

Waters being near, make a current echo; 

but being further off, they make an ¢rerant ccho. 

Bacon's Natura! Hipory. 

ITERATION. n. f (iteration, Fr. iteratio, 
Lat.] Repetition ; recital over again. 

Truth tr'd with iteration 
As truc as Reel, as plantage to the moon. Shut/p. 


erue or falfe, without perceiving a dereiat 
evidence in the proofs. ©. ccke. 


Judgment is that whereby we juin ideas toge- 
ther by affirmation or negation ; fo this tree is 


high. n Watts. 
2. Doom; the right or ia of pafling 
judgment. E 


3° Ip my fufpc& be faife, forgive me, God; ~ 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. Shak{p. 
3. The att of exercifing judicature ; ju- 
cicatory. i 
They gave judgment upon him. 2 ings. 
When thou, O Lord, fhalt {tand difclos’d 
In majelly tevere, 
And ftin juagmaert on my foul, 
O now hall | Appear ? Addsfun's Spe@ator. 
» Determination ; dverhon. 
Where diltinélions or indeniities are purely 
material, the jvdement is made by the Imagina- 
‘tion, -otherwife by the underfanding. Glanville 
Wethalh make a ceriin judemene what kind 
of diflolation that earth was capable of. Burnes. 
Keafon ought to accumpany the excreife ot oui 
fenfes; whenever we would sorm a jut. pede 
ment of things propofed tu our ingniry. Matr 
5. The quality of dittinguifhing propriety 
and impropriety ; eriuciln. 
Judgment, a cool and flow facuity, attends 
not a man. in the rapture of pustical campohtiur:. 
Dennis 
Tis with our padgments as out watches, nore 
Go juit alike; yet each believes his own, Pep 
6. Cpinion ; notion. 
l fee men’s judgements are 
A parcel of their fortines, and thiitgs outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 
To fuffér ail alike: Shakffeare. 
When fhe did tuink my maflerlov"d tantel], 
She, in my Padevert, Wis as fair as you. 


l Shakfprarcj i 


#, Sentence againfl a criminal. 

When he was browt!:t again tu th’ bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his yedement, he was flirr’d 
With agony. Shatfpeare’s Henry Vibe. 

The chief pricits informed me, defhiing tu 
have judgment againtt him. AEs. 

On Adam lilt this judzment he pronounc'd.- 

y Niritan, 
8. Condemnation, = This is ‘a theological 
ufe. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation ; 
bat the free pict is of many offences unto jutti- 
fication. Romans 

The precepts, promifes, and threatenings of 
the guipel will rile upd in jadgmert again’ ws, 
and the aiticies of our faith wul be fo many ar- 
ticles of acculation. Tilktfon, 

Punifhment infliG@ed by providence; 
with refereuce tu fome particular crime. 

This judgment of the heavens that makes us 

tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.  Shakfp. King Lear 

„Wve cannot he guilty of greater unchawtabic- 
nefs, than to interpret afflictions as punihments 
and judgments : it aggravates the evil to him wnt 
fuffers, when he looks apon himtelf as the mark 
of divine, vengeance Aidasjon’s Spedator. 

10. Diitritution of juftice. : 
The Jews made infurreéliontagainn Paul, and 
brought him to tne Judument feat, zih. 
Your dithonour 
Mangles truc rudement, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which fhould become it- 
i Shakipearc’s Coriolanus. 

In judgements between rich and peor, conlicer 
not what the poor man necds, but what is ini: 
own. Taylor 

_A bold and wife petitioner goes. ftrait tu the 
throne and Jucigment feat of the monarch. 
; firbuthuct and Pope. 
ri. Judiciary law; fkatute. 

It-ye hearken to there fusements, and “keep 
and do them, the Lud thy God fhall kep 
btto thee the covenants, Deuteronoy. 


- 


JUG 


12. The lat doom.. 


The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was his fight. Shak/p. 


Ju'nicatory. n. f. (judico, Latin.) 
1. Dillribution of juftice. a es 
No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fu- 
preme court of judicutory, would judge worthy 
© of death. Clarendon, 
2. Court of juftice. 
Human ‘fuditatories five fentence on miattcrs of 
right and wrong, but i Not into bounty 
and beneficence. Atterbury, 


JODICATURE. nif. [yudicature, French ; 
judico, Latin. | 


1. Power of diltributing juftice. 
The honour of the jucges in their judicature 
is the king's honour. Pacon. 
If he thould bargain fora place of judicatur, 
let him be rejeéted with hame. Bacon. 
2. Court of jultice. 
In judicatures to take away the trumpet, the 
fearler, the attendance, makes juflice naked as 
well as blind. Scuth, 


JUDICIAL. adj. (judicium, Latin. ] 
t. Pracufed in the diftribution of publick 
jufiice. 

What government can be without sdiczal pro- 
ceedings? And what judicature without a icli- 
gious vath ? Bentley. 

2. Inflicted on asa penalty. 

The ‘ellitunce of thofe will caufe a judicial 

harenefs. South. 
supreraLyy. adu. [from judicial.) In 
the formsof legal jttice. 

lt wiil bebove us tu think that we fee God fill 
louxing, oy and weighing all our thoughts, 
words, atid acions in tne balance of infallible 
jultice, and paling the fame judgment which ne 
intends hercatter futicial’y to declare. Grew, 


Juprcrary. edj. [ judictare, Fr. juaici 
arius, Latin.) ~ Pahing judgment upon 
any thing. ‘ 

Before weight be laid upon judiciary aftrclo- 
gers, the influence of confteilations ought to be 
made out. Boyle. 


JUDIVCIOUS. “adj. [jucicicux, French. ] 
Prudent; wife; fkiltulin any matter or 
affair. 

For your l.ufband, 
Hes noble, wife, judicious, and befi knows 
The his o’ tiv’ fcafon. Shakfpearce’s Mach:th, 
Love het’ his feat 
In reafan, ancl is padic:ons. 
To cach favour meaning we appty, ` 
And patate call pcictous. M:Uon. 
Weare beholden to pudicisus writers of all ages 
for thote difcoverices they have iefet behind them 

l Locke. 

Jupi’crousty. . adv. [from judicious. } 
Skilfuily 5 wifely ; with jult determi. 
nation. 

So bold, vet fy juidicicufly vou dare, 
That your leaft praife ts to he regulai Drvden. 
Longinus has judicionjlv preferred the fublime 
genius that lomeiimes errs to tne niddling or in- 
different one, which makes few taults, burt fel- 
dom rifes to excclicnce. Dryden, 


Juct Wr Wi juere, Danith.|' Ab large 
drinking velel with a gibbous or {welling 
belly. ad 

You'd rail upon the hoftefs of the honfe, 
Becaule the bought {tone jogs and no feai’d quarts. 


Saakfpeare. 
He fetchd em drink, 
Fill’d a large jug up to the brink. Swift. 
To Ju’acie. v. n. [seugler or jongler, Fr. 
joculart, Latin. } x 
1. To play tricks by fight of hand ; 


Milter 


to 


JUI 


fhow faife appearances of extraordinary 
performances. 
The ancicnt miracle of Memnon’s flatuc feems 
to be a juggling of the Ethiopian priefts, 
Digóy cu Bodies. 
2. To praétife artifice or impofture. 
Be thefe juppling fiends nu mure heliev'd, 
That palter with us in a double fenfe Shakjpeare. 
Is't poffiblc that fpcil® of France Mouli fupgle 
© Men into fuct. Rrange mockeries ? Shalfpeare. 
They never forfwore thenifelvee, nor lied, 
Dildain’d to flay for friends confeuts ; 
Nor juggled about fertlements. 


Ju’ccre.m. f. [from the verb.] 
t. A trick by legerdemain. 
2. An impotlure ; a deception. 
The notion was not the invention of politie 


cians, and a yragle of itate to cozen the people 
intu obccience. Lilletfon. 

Ju’eciur. n., f. [from juggle. ] 

1. One who practifcs flight of hand ; one 
who deceives the eye by nimble convey- 
ance. 

Tiley fay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jugglers that ccceive the cyc, 
Drug-working forcerers that change the mind, 
Diigutied crcstets, prating mountcbanks, 
And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shak/peare. 
I faw a jegzler that had a pair of cards, and 
would tella man what card he thought. Bucsz. 
Ariftaus was a famous pact, that flourifhed in 
the days of Crac‘us, and a notable juggder. 
Sandy.’ Travels, 
Fortune-tcllers, jugglers, and impoftors, ‚do 
Caily delude then. Brows's Vulgar Ervgurs. 
The juggler which another's fight can how, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. 
Gartn. 
One who is managed by a juggler fancies he 
has money in hand; but let him grafp it never 
fo carefully, upon a word or two it increafes or 
dwindles. Adilifen’s Freekchicre 
What magick makes our money riie, 
When dropt into the fouthcin main; 
Or do thefe jugg/ers cheat our cyes ? 


2. A cheat; a trickith fellow. 
Ome, you jugzkr; oh, you caiker bloffum, 
You thict of love; what, have you come by night, 


Mfudibras. 


AY wifi ig 


And flol’a my fove’s heat from him?  Shakfpe 
I frg no harm 
To officer, Jagger, or jultice of peace. Dorne. 


Ju'GGLINGLY. adv. [trom juggle] Iona 
deceptive manner. 


Ju’cuLtar. adj. [;ugulum, Latin.}] + Ee- 
longing to the throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal 

juglar, through his neck. IF tfeman’s Surgery. 


JUICE. w. f { jus, Frenens juys, Dutch. ] 
t. ‘Phe liquor, fap, or water of planis and 
fruits. 

If I čene wine, I mutt fav, wine is a ruice 
not jiquic, or wine isa tubfianec ; for juice in- 
cludes both fubfance aud liquid. acts: 

Unnumber'e traits, 
A fricadly juice tu coul tie s rage contain. 
saowfer, 
2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice m language ts iefs thon blood; for jf the 

words he but becoming and fig ufying, and the 


fenfe gentle, there is Juicers bu: where that 
waneell:, the language is thin, fearte covering 
the bonc. Ben Forlorn’ > Difeovery. 


An animal whofe juices ate unfound can never 
be nourthed: untound sees can newer ropàir the 
fluids. Arhuthrce. 


Jurcevess. adi. [from suice.) Drys 
without moi ture; without juice 
Divine Proviccnce has fpreid her table every 
where; not with a pircis geen carpet, but woth 
fucculent herbage and nuunibing grass. dblerey 


`e 


JUM 


When Boreas” tpirit bluters fore, 
Beware th’ inclement heav’ns; cow 
hearth 
Crackle with juicele/s boughs. 
Ju'rcrness. n. f. [from suice.] Plenty of 
juice; fucculence. 
Je‘tcy. adi. [from suice.] Moit; full of 
juice ; fucculent. 
Earth beinz taken out of watery woods, wi! 
pur forth herbs of a fat and juicy fubftance. 
Bacon's Natural Hijicry. 
Each plant and sxic:ef gourd will pluck. 
Milton. 
The mufk's furpaffing worth! that,i: its youth, 
Its tender nonage, luads.the tpread:ng boughs 
With large and ju:cy offspring. Philips. 
To Juke. ~.n. (jucher, French.] 
y. To perch upon any thing as birds. 
2. Fuking, in Scotland, denotes {lill any 
complaifance by bending of the head. 


Two alles travelled; the one laden wiih oats, 
the other wiih money: the moncy-merchant was 
fo proud of his truft, that he went yuting and 
tofiing of his head. L’ Efirange. 


TEIL B. nf. [zizyphus, Latelo T 
Ju'yuBees. i plant whofe flower confifts 
of feveral leaves, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and expand in form of a rofe. 
The fruit is like a fmall plum, but tt has 
little flefh upon the ftone. Miller, 


Ju’rae. nr. f [A word of Arabick origi- 
nal ; julzpium, low Lat. julep, Fr.) An 
© Xtemporaneous for:n of medicine, made 
of fimple and compound water fweet- 
ened, and ferving for a vehicle to other 
forms not fo convenient to take alone. 

Luincy. 


Piżips. 


Behold this cordial ju/up here, 
That ames and dances.ia his cryftal bounds 
With tpiits,of balın and fragrant fyrups mixt. 

ilron 

If any part of the after-Lirth be left, endca- 
vour the biinging that away; and by good fudo- 
rificks and.cordials, expel the venom, and, con- 
temperate the hcat and acrimony by ju/aps and 
emullions. Wijeman’s Surgery. 


Ju’Lus. n.f: 

1. July flower. 

2. Julus, isxS, among botanifis, denotes 
thofe long worm-like tufts or palms, as 
they are called, in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and 
hang pendular down from hazels, wal- 
DuUt-trees, £c. Atiller. 


Ju'ry. n.f- (Julius; Latin ; rutllet, Fr.) 
The month anciently called guintilis, or 
the fifth from March, named July in 
honour of Julius Cejar; the feventh 
month from January. 

July I would have drawn ina jacketiof light 


yellow, eating cheries, with bis tacc and bufom 
fun-burnt. Peacham 


SPOMPART nif [ French. ] 


Mules and jroma-ts, the one from the mixture 
of ay als anda mare, the other from the mixture 
of a buil and a marc, are frequent. Locke 


To Ju'mBce v:a. [in Chaucer, jombre, 
from combler, French, Skinner.} To 


mix violently and confufedly together. 
Perfors and numows may be yumbad and dif- 
guifed ; but natuic, like quickfhiver, wall never 
‘be killed. L’ Efrange. 
A verbal concordance Icads not always to 
texts of the tame meaning ; and one may ob- 
ferve, how apt that is to jumble together paffages 
of {cripture, and thereby difturb the true mean- 
ang of holy {cripture. Lake, 


PUM 


Writing is but jult like dice, 


let thy ` And lucky means make people wife? 


And jumbicd words, if fortune throw then, 
Shall, wellas D:vdcn, turm a poem. 
Is it nota firmer found:tion for tranquillity, 
to believe that ail things were ercated, and are or- 
dered.for the hcft, than that the univerfe is merc 
bungling and Liuncering ; all il-favouredly cob- 
led and ^l together by the unguided agita- 
tion and rude fhuities of matter > Bentley. 
How tragecy and comedy cmbrace, 
How farce and cpieK get ayumbledrace. Pope. 
That the univerfe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms, I will no morc bchieve, than 
that the accidental jwnb’'ing of the alphabet would 
falı into a molt ingenious treatile uf philufophy. 
Swift. 
To Ju’mBte. v.n. To be agitated to- 
gether. 
They will a)l meet and jumd.e together into a 
pericct harmony. Swift. 


TunmbBre. n. /. [from the verb.] Cog- 
fufed mixture ; violent and confufed agi- 


tation. 

Had the world been co2gmented from that 
fuppofed fortuituus jumble, this hypothehis had 
bcen tolerable. Glanille. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical re- 
venues, as if they were all alicnated with cqual 
juftice. Sswife, 


Ju’ment. nf. (jument, French ; jumentum, 
Latin.] Beait of burden. 


Fuments, as horfes, oxen, and affes, have no 
eructation, or belching. Brown’s Vule. Err. 


To jump. v. n. [gumpten, Dutch. ] 


1. To leap; to fkip; to move without 
itep or fliding. 
Not the worft of the three but jumps twelve 
foot and an half by the fquare. Shak{peare. 
The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearlefs quenth their thir, while I look on, 
And take me for their fellow-citizen, Dryden. 
So have I {cen from Severn’s brink, 
A flock of geefe jump down together, 
Swim whcre the bird of Jove would fink, 
And {wimming never wet a feather. Swift. 
Candidates petition the emperor to entertain 
the court witha dance on the rope; and who- 
ever jumps the higheft fucceeds in the office. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
2, To leap fuddenly. = | 
One Peregtinus jumps into a fiery furnace at 
the Olympick games, only to fhew the com- 
pany how far his vanity could carry him. Col/:er. 
We fce a little, prelume a great deal, and fo 
jump to the conclufion. Speator. 
3. Tojolt. 
The noife of the prancing horfes, and.of the 
jumping chatiots. Nakum. 
4. To agree ; totally ; to join. 
Do not embrace me till each circum ftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That Iam Viola. Shak{p. Twelfth Night 
In fome fort it jumps with my humour. 
Skak/peare. 
But though they jump not on a jut account, 
Yet do thcy all confirm a Turkith fleet. 
Shak /peare. 
Becaufe I will notyump with:common Ipirits, 
And rank me with the barb’rous nations. "Skakfp. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipfius. 
_ Hakewill. 
Never did trufty (quire with knight, 
G: knight with quire, cer jump more sight; 
Their arms and equipage did Ar, 
As well as virtues, parts, and wit. 
This thews low. perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jwnp : 
For as a dy that goes to bed, 
Reits with his tail above his head; 
So in this mungre} ftate of ours, 
The cabble arc the fupreme powers. Hmiibras. 
Good wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the 
two. Niare. 


_ 


Hudtibras. 


Priors 


TUN 


300d now, how your ecvotion typwamp with nine, 

Dryiter. 

Tam happier for Ending our judgments jump 

in the notion: a Pope to Sxsf:. 

To Jump. v.a. Yo pafs by a leap; to 
pafs eagerly or carelefly over. 

Here, upon this hank and thelve of time, 
"We'd jump the life to come.  Shak/p. Mache!!. . 


JUMP. adv. Exa&ly; nicely. Obfolete. 
Otherwite one man could not excel anothcr, 
but all fhould be either abfolutely good, as hit- 
ting sp that indivifible point or center wherein 
goodnets confitteth; or elfe miff:ng it, they 
fhould be excluded out of the number of well- 
doers. Hester. 

But fince fo ‘mp upon this bloody queftion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you frum Eng- 

lund, 

Are here arriv'd. Shakfpeare’s Hamlet, 
Mytelé the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump, when he may Caflio find 

Soliciting his wife. Shat{peare’s Othzllo, 
Jump. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of jumping; aleap; a fkip; 
a bound. 

The furch way fora learner is, not to ad- 
vance by jumps and large Mrides; Ict that, which 
he fcts himIclf -to learn next, be as nearly con- 
joined with what he knows already, as is poffible. 

Licks, 


z. A lucky chance. 
Do not exceed 
The prefcript of this {crow!: our fortune lies 
Upon this sump. “" Shakfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3. [yupe, French] A waiftcoat; a kind 
ot loofe or limber ftays worm by fickly 
ladies. 
The weeping caffock fcar'd into a jump, 
A fhigothe prefoyter’s wam tothe tump. 
Cleveland. 
Ju’ncaTE. nf. [juncade, Fr. gioncata, 
Italian. } a 
1. Cheefecake; a kind of fweetmeat of 
curds and fugar. | 
2. Any delicacy. 
A goodly table of pure ivory, 
All fpread with yazcates, fit to entertain 


The greateft prince. Spenfer, 
With ftorics told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the’ juncates eat. Milten, 


3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 
is DOW improperly written junket in this 
fenfe, which alone remains much in ufe, 
See JUNKET. 


Ju’ncous. adie [junceus, Lat.}) Full of 
bulrufhes. s 


Junction. n. fa [ jondion, Fr.] Union; 
coalition. s ns 

Upon the junction of the two corps, our fpies 

difcovered a grcat cloud of duf Addi fon. 


Ju’ncrure. n./. [ junGura, Latin.} 
1. The line at which two things are 
joined together. 


Belides thole gioffer clements of budics, falt, 
fulphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients 
of a more fubtile nature, which, being extremely 
little, may elcape unheeded at the junctures of the 
cifillatory veffels, though never fo carefully 
lured. Boyle. 

2. Joint; articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral verte- 
bre, as being ‘cfs in danger of breaking than if 
they were all one entire bone without thofe 
gafniy punelures More. 

Atl other animals have tranfverte bodies; and 
though fome dc raie themicives upon their 
hinder legs to. an upright pollurc, yet they can- 
not endure it ləng, neither are the figures or 
jsunduresy or order of their boucs, fitted to Juch 
a polture. Thai. 


3. Union ; amity. 

Nor are the fubcreft of them fo apt for that 
devotional compliance and junéure of hearts, 
which I defire to bear in thufe holy offices to be 
performed with me, King Charles, 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this protection in that jurelure of time, they 
bid farewel to all the pleafures of this life. fddi/. 

When any liw docs not conduce to the pub- 
lick tufety, but in fome extraordinary jurFares, 
the very obfervation of it would endanger the 
community, that law ougit tobe laid aflecp. 

shddijon. 
June. nf, [ Juin, Yr. Junius, Lat.) 
The fixth month from January. 
Jurie is drawn in a mantle of dark green. 
Peach. 
Ju'sron. adj. [ junior, Lat.] One vounyer 
than another. 

The foodls, my juniors, by a vear, 

Ave tortur’d witn fufpente and fear, 

Who wiicly thought my age a ferscen, 

When death approach’d to Rand between. 
Swift. 

According to the nature of men of years, I 
was repining at the rife of my juxfors, and un- 
equal diftribution of wealth, Tatler. 


Ju'nrper. n.f. [ juniperus, Lat.) A tree. 
A clyiter may be made of tl:e con:mon de- 
coctions, or of mallows, bay, and juniper ber- 
ries, with oil of linfced. Wifeman. 
Junk. u. /. [probably an Indian word. ] 
1. A {mall flip of China. 
America, which have now but junks and 
canoes, abounded then in tall thips, Bacon. 


2. Pieces of old cable. 
JU'NKET. n. f. [properly juncate.] See 
JuNncate. 
1. A {weetmeat. 
You kuow there wants no junkers at the feat. 
Shuk/peare, 
2. A ftolen entertainment. 
To JuU’NKET. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feaft fecretly ; to make entertain- 
ments by ftealth. 

Whatever good hits you can pilfer in the day, 
fave them to junket with your fellow-fervants at 
night. Swift, 

2. ‘To feat. 
ob’s children jutketed and featted togcther 
often, but the reckoning colt them dear at laf. 


South, 
The apoflle would kave no revelling or jun- 
keting. South, 


JUNTO. n.f. [Ttalian.] A cabal; a 
kind of men combined in any fecret 
dehgn. 

Would men have fpent toilfume days and 
watchful nights in the laborious queit of know- 
ledge preparative to this work, at length come 
and dance attendance for approbation upon a 
junto of petty tyrants, acted by party and pre- 
judice, who demed Etnefs from learning and 
grace from moraitty ? . South, 

From this time began an intrigue between his 
mayjetty and a junto of miniters, which had 
ike to have ended in my deftruction. Gulliver. 


Ivory. n. f. [iveire, Fr. ebur, Lat.] A 
hard, folid, and firm fubiance, of a fine 
white colour : it is the dens exertus of 
the elephant, who carrics on each fide 
of his jaws a tooth of fix or feven feet 
in length ; the two fomctimes weighing 
three hundred and thirty pounds: thefe 
ivory tufks are hollow from the bafe to 
a certain height, and the cavity is Alled 
with a compact medullary fubftance. 

Hill, 
There is more difference between thy fief 
and hers, than between jet and very. = Shahjp. 


Ver. I. 


PUR 


Draw Erato witha fwect and luvely Counte- 

nance, bearing a heart with an (ivory key. 
Peacham, 

Fiom their frory port the cherubim 
Forth iffu'd. Milton. 

Two gates the filent boufe of feep adorn, 
OF polilh’d iv'sy this, that of tranfparent horn : 
True vitions through traniparcat® horn arife, 
Through puiitiid sv'ry pafs deluding lies. Dryd. 

Jurpo'n. a. f [ suppon, Fr.) A fort 
clofe coat. 

Swine wore.a breaft-plate and a light juppon, 
Their horfes cloth’ with rich caparifon, Dryd. 

JURAT. af. (suratus, Lat. juré, Fr.] 
A magiltrate in fome corporations. 

Ju’Rarory. adj. [ yuratoire, Yr. juro, 
Lat.) Comprifing au oath. 
_Acontumacious perlon may be compelled to 
Rive purctory caution de parents Juri. Aylffe. 

Jurioicar. ad;, [ yuridicus, Lat. juri- 
dique, ¥r.} 

1. Acting in the diftribution of juftice. 

2. Ufed in courts of jullice. 

According to a juridical account and Sega! 
fignification, time within memory, by the 
ftutute of Weftminfter, was fertled in the begin- 
ning of the reign of king Richard the Mirt. 

Hale 

Jurprcatry. adv. [from juridical.) 
With legal authority ; according to 
forms of juftice. 

JU'RISCONSULT. n. fa [juris confultus, 
Lat.) One who gives his opinion in 
cafes of law. 

There is mention made, ina dccifion of the 
Jurifconfult Javolenius, vf a Britannick fleet. 

Arbuthnot. 

JURISDICTION. n. f. [ surifdidio, Lat. 

suriphiion, Fr.) 

1. Legal authority; extent of power. 

Sometimes the practice of fuch jurifuidiion 
may fwerve through crror even inthe very bef, 
and for other refpects, where lefs integrity is. ~ 

Hreoker, 

You wrought to be a legate; by which power 

You maim‘d the juré/dictsom of ali bithops. 
Shek/peare. 

All perfons exercifing ecclefiaftical purtfdiGtion 
fhould have the king's arms in their feals of 
office. Hayward. 

This place exempt 
From Heav’n’s high saris diction. Milton. 

As Adam had no fuch power as gave him 
fuvereign jur‘fdiction over mankind. Locke. 

This cuttom in a popular flate, of impeach- 
ing particular men, may fcem to he ncthing elte 
but the peaple’s chufing to exerciie their own 
jurijaiStion in perfon. Swift, 

2. Diftri¢t to which any authority ex- 
tends. 

Juriseru DENCE. a. /.. [ juri/prudence, 
Fr. jurifprudeatia, Lat.] The [cience 
of law. 

Jurist. nf. [ surifle, Fr. jura, Latin.) 
A civil lawyer; a man who profedfes the 
fcience of the law; a civilian. 

This is not to be meatuzed by the principles 
of jurifis, Bacon. 

Juror. n. f. [jura, Lat.} One that 
ferves on the jury. 

Were the jurors picked out of choice men, the 
evidence will be as ccceiiful as the verdict. 

Sponfer. 

I fhall find your Jordfhip judge and jursr, 
You are fo merciful, 1 fec your end, 

Tis my undoing. Skakfpeare. 

I fing no harm, good footh ! to any wigtt, 
Jurcr, or judge. Dorne. 

About noon the jurcrs went together, and bc- 
caufe they could not agree, they were fhut in. 

Hayward, 


JUR 


yj Juiry. n.f [ jurata, Lata juré, Fr] -A 


company of men, as twenty-four or 
twclve, fworn to deliver truth upon 
{uch evidence as fhall be delivered them 
touching the matter in queltion. 


There be three manners of trials in England : 
on: hy parliament, another by battle, and the 
third by aize or jury. The trial by afize, be 
the action civil or criminal, publick or private, 
perfonal or real, is referred for the fact to a jury, 
and as they find it, fo paffeth the judgment. 
This yury ts uled not only in circuits of juftices 
errant, but alio in uther courts, and matters or 
office, as, if the efcheatour make inquifition 
in any thing touching nis office, Ite doth it by a 
Jury ot inquett ; af the coroner inquire how a 
fubjcet found dead came ty bis end, he ufeth an 
inquest : the jullices of peace in their quarter- 
fefions, the herifin bis county and turn, the 
bailiff of a tiandied, the steward of a cuurt-icet 
or court-baron, if they inquire of any offence, 
or decide any caufe between party and party, 
they do it by the Jame manner: fo that where 
itas faid, that all things be triable by parlia- 
ment, battle, or affize; atize, in this place, 1s 
taken fur a yury or inquett, empanelled upon 
any Caule in a court where this kind of trial is 
ufed. This jurs, though it appertain to moft 
courts of the common !aw, yet it is moft noto- 
rious in the half-yearcourts of the juftices errants, 
commonly calicd the great afizes, and in the 
quarter-{cflions,and in them it is moft ordinarily 
called a yury, andethat in civil caufes; whereas 
in other courts it is often termed an inqueft. In 
the gencral atize, ‘there are ufually many juries, 
becaufe tnere be itore of caules, both civil and 
criminal, commonly to be tried, whercof one 1s 
called the grand jury, and tre reft petit juries. 
The grand yury confiits ordinarily of twenty-four 
grave and fubftantia! gentlemen, or fome of 
them yeomen, chofen indifferently out of the 
whole thire by the herit, to confider of all bilis 
of indictment preferred to the court; which 
they do either approve by writing upon them 
thefe words, bilu vera, or ditallow by writing 
ignoramus, Such as they do approve, if they 
touch life and death, are farther referred to 
another jury to be confidcered of, becaufe the 
cafe is of fuch importance ; but others of lighter 
moment arc, upon their allowance, without 
mors work, fined by the bench, except the 
party traverfe the indidtment, or challenge it 
for infudciency, or remove the caufe to a higher 
court by cerfcrarz; in which two former cafes 
itis referred.tu another yurvy and in the latter 
tran(mitted to the higher. Thofe that pats upon 
civil caufes real, are all, or fo many as can 
conveniently be had, uf the fame hundred where 
the land or.tencment in queftion doth lie, and 
touratthe lats and they, upon dus examina- 
uun, bring im their verdict eather for the de- 
mandant or tenant: according unto which, 
judgment paffeth afterward in the court where 
the cuulé firt began; and the seafon hereof is, 
beeauic thele jultices of affize are, in this cales 
fur’ the eale of the countries only to take the 
verdidt of tne Jury by the virtue of the writ called 
niji priusy and tu ceturhit to the court where the 
caufe is depending. Comes’. 

The -ury, palng on the prifoner’s life, 

May in the tworn twelve have a witef or two 
Guiltier than him they try. Shui piure. 


Ilow innocent I was, 
His noble jery ard foul caufe can witnefa. S204/7 
Clodius was acquitted by a cornipt sory, that 
hac palpably taken fhares of money bciore ti:ey 
gave up their verdi¢t. Baen, 
JURMAN: n. fa [jury and man.} One 
who is impannelled on a jury. 
The hungry judges foon the tentence fizn 
And wretches hang that juryer may dine. Popre 
No judge was knowr, upon or off the henche 
to ufe the lca infinuation, that migat afteét ths 
interefts of any one fingle ;uryman, much lefs ot 
a whole jury, Swit 


6R 


Jus 


Ju’nysast. n. / It feems to be pro-. 
perly durée mafl, mat de durée, a mafl 


made to lafl for the prefent occafion. 
So the feamen call whatever they fet up 
in the room of a maft loft in a fight or 
by a florm; being fome great yard 


which they put down into the ftep of 


that loft maft, faftening it into the 
partners, and fitting to it the miuffen or 
fome leffer yard with fails aod ropes, 
and with ttrmake a fhiftto fail. Harris. 
JUST. «di [ ufte Fr. sufiusy Fati] 
1. Upright; incorrupt 3 equitable in the 
diltribution of juttice. 

Take it, while yet ‘tis praiic, before my rage 
Unfakely fl, break loofe on this badage. Dryd. 

Men are commonly fo sui to virtuz and gocd- 
nels, as tu praile uy others, even wher they do 
not pruchife at themfelves: i Tillotfor. 

2. Honett; without crimen dealing with 
others: 
» FEl balances, jaf weights, and a jif ephah. 
Leviticus. 
3. I'know not whether jufl of has any 
other „authority. 

Ty cf thy word, in ev'ry thought fincere, 

Who knew no withbutswhat the world might 
hear, Pepe. 
4. Exact ; proper ; accurate. 

Boileaw’s mimbers are excellent, his expref- 
fioas noble, his thoughts jf, /his language pure, 
aud his feafe clofe. Dryden. 

Thete fcenes were wrought, 
Embellifh’d with good morals and jufhthought. 
Granville, 

Juf precepta:thus: fromigreat examples giv’n, 

She drew from them what they“demiv’d from 
Heav’n. so Pope. 

J-f to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 

Cr caught the labouss ofthe dreadft wag. Pope. 

Once on a time La Mancha’s knight, they fay, 
A certain bard encount’ring on the way, 
Diicours’d in terms as suff, with looks as fage, 
As ere could Dennis: of tne laws o” th’ Stage. 

Pope. 
Though the fyHogifm be irregular, yer the in- 
ferences are juft and true: atts? Logick. 
5, Virtuous ; innocent ; pure. 
How thould min be juf? with God > Jeb. 
A ufi man filteth feven times and rifeth. 


Proverbs, 

He Mall be recompenfed at the refurreAion of 
the jaf. Matthew. 
The se? th’? unju to ferve, Mition. 


6. Trne; not forged. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too'many, the 
lenit whervot being juf; had’ bercaved him of 
eff mation aud credit Hocker. 

Sounded on principles” of jattice ; 
righttul. i 

Me though ju/? righe 
Did Arf create vour leader. 
8. Equaily retribated. 
He seceived agaf secompence.of reward. Hebr. 
Ve sole damnation is y» /. Romans. 
As He4od hogs, fprecd water oùer thy fields, 
And a mok jaf and glad inereale at yields. 
Denkani. 
g. Complete without fuperfluity or defect. 
tle wasoa Cumely pesionsge, oa. little above 
jupi Stature, well and ftrait limbed, but Aender. 
Bacon. 


”. 


Miltcn. 


10. Regular; orderly. 
When all 
The war mhall Nard ranged in its pf array, 
And dreadful pomp, them will I tiink on thee. 
stdtifon. 
in. rafly proportioned. 
The prince is heve at hand: plealeth your 


lordship 
To mect as grace, yu diftance ’cween our 
annes A Snub peare. 


5 


12. Full; of full dimenfions, 


Just odv. 
1, Exactly ; nicely; accurately. 


Merely yeparele”, 


3. Nearly ; almoft ; tantum non. 


Just. n. S.. (joue, French.] Mock en- 


To JusT. von. f youfter, French] 

r. l'oengage in a’mock fight; totilt. 
2. Topuĥħ; todrives to juitle. 
JUSTICE >n. JA sufice, French ufitia, 


1. The virtue by which we give to every 


2. Equity ; agvecablencfs to rights as, 


3. Vindicative retribution; puniment : 


Jus 


His foldiers had (kirmifhes with the Numi- 
diaus, fo that once the fkirmifh was like to have 
comc tu a juf battle. Knolles. 

There is not ary one particular above men- 
tioned, but would take up the bufinefs of a suf 
volume. Hae 

There feldom appeared a juf? army inthe civi] 
wars. Dutchefs of Neweapile, 


The god Pan guided my hand juf? to the heart 
of che beat. Sidney. 
They go about to mike us believe that they 
are foe cf che fame opinion, and that they 
only think fuch ceremonies are not to be ufed 
when thes are uugrofitable, or when as good or 
beter may be cilablithed. Hasker, 
There, ev’n ivf there he ftood; aud as the 
fpoke, 

Wihere lait the fpectre was, fhe cait her look. 
Dryde. 
A few underftand him right; f/f? as when 
our Saviour faic, in an allegorical fente, Except 
yo, eat the flefh of the fon or man, aad drink 
lng blood, ye have no Iie in you. Bentley. 
’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go jud alike, yct euch believes his own. Pepe. 


It is the humour of weak and trifling men to 
value themielves upon Juj? nothing at all. 
L'Ffrange 
The Nereids [wam before 
To {month the fcas; a fottetefian gale 
But jufl infpu’d and gently tweil’d the fail. 
Dryden, 
Give me, ye gods, the product of one ncid, 
That fo I neither may be rich nor poor ; 
Ard having suf crough, not covet more. D? y-t. 


Being tpent with age, and yu? at the point of 
death, Demntoerifus callcd for loaves of new 
bread’fo be brought, and with the fream of them 
under his nofe prolonged his life. Temple. 


counter on horfeback; tilt ; tourna- 
ment... Jou/l1s more proper. 

None! was cither more grateful to the bc- 
holders, ov more noble in itfelf, than fuys, hoth 
with fword and lacnce. . Sidney, 

What news » hold thofeyufs-and triumphs ? 

Shak/peare. 

Among themfelves the tourney they, divide, 
In equal (quadrons rang’d on either fide, 

Then turt’d their horfes heads, and man to man, 
And fteed to ttecd oppos'd, the jufis began. 
Dry ter 


Latin. } 


man what 1s his dudi oppofed to tnju-y 
or wrong. It a3 either a fPridutive, bet 
longing to megulratcss ‘urcommutalree, 
refpecting common’ ‘tranfaétions’ be- 
tween mcn. . À 
O that Twere judge, Picould do pr fice, 2 Sam 
The K:ing-Secoaung graces, r 
As juftic:, verity, temp rance, ilablencts, 
I have no relith of thera: Shak {pe.are 
The nature and office of; «ice being to diipi fe 
the mind to acontlant and perpetual readinefs 
to render to every aan Nie duc, itis evident, that 
if gratitude be a part of pise, at mult be con- 
verlaut about funsething that is ducto another. 


eo er’ 
he proved the) aice of Las cjaipt 


oppoled to mercy. 


5- (yuficiarius, Lat. ] 


| A 
8. Justice of the, Fore}. 


JUS 


He executed the juftice of the Lord. Dew. 
Let juftice overtake us. Ifaiah. 
Examples of Juflice ut be made, for terror 
to fome ; examples: of mercy, fur comfort to 
others. Bacon. 


4. Right; affertion of right. 


Draw thy (word, 

That if my fpecch offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee juice. Shak/peare. 
One !deputed by 
the king to do right by way of judg- 
ment. Cowell. 

And thou, Efdras, ordain judges and jufices, 
that they may judge in all Syria 1 Efdras, 


6. Justice of the King’s Bench. [ jufli- 


ctarius de Banquo Regis.) Is a lord by 
his office, and the chief of the ref; 
wherefore he is alfo called capitalis jufl= 
ciarius Anglie. His office efpecially is 
to hear and determine all pleas of the 
crown; that is, fuch as concern offences 
committed againft the crown, dignity, 
and peace of the king ; as treafons, fe- 
lonies, mayhems, and fuch like: but 
it is come to pafs, that he with his af- 
fiftants hearcth all perfonal a&tions, and 
real allo, if they be incident to any per- 
fonal aétion depending before ther. 


Cowell, 
Givethat whipfter his errand, 
He'll take my lord chief juice? warrant. Pricer. 


7. Justice of the Comon Pileas. [ sufti- 


ciarius Communium Placitorum.) ls a 
lord by his office, and is called dominus 
fuflitiarius communium placttorum. He 
with his afliftants originally did hear 
and determine all caufes at the common 
Taw; that is, all civil caufes between 
common perfons, as well perfonal as 
real ; for which caufe it was called the 
court of common pleas, in oppoñtion to 
the pleas of the crown, o; the king's 
pleas, which are fpectul, and apper- 
taining to him only. Cowell, 
[ jufiiciarius 
Forze.) Isa \erd by his office, and hath 
the shearing and determining of all of- 
fenees within the king’s foreft, com. 
vitted againit venifan or vert : of thefe 
there be two, whereof the one hath ju- 
rifdiGtion over all, the foreks on this 
fide Trent, and the otherof all beyond. 

; Cowell, 


9. Ju'snices of Aje) [piflictarii ad ca- 


piendas Afffas.| > Are fuch ash were 
wout, by {pecial commifficn, to be fent 
into this or tat Country to take aMles ; 
the ground o! which’ polity was the cafe 
of the fubjets : for whereas thefe àc- 
tions pals always by jury, fo many men 
might not, without great hinderance, be 
brought to London; andtherefore jul 
tices. for this purpofe; “were by com- 
miffion particniarly authorized and fert 
coven to them. Cowell, 


Lo. Ju’stners in Eyre. [puflictarititinc 


rantes.) Are fo termed or the French 
erre, ter, The ufe of thele, in ancient 
fing, Wast feud'them with commifiioa 
inte tiver counties ta, hear fuch catifes 


x efp2citlly ag were termed the pleas of 


the crown, und therefore L mutima- 
gine. they were fent abroad for the eale 


= 


jus 


of the fubje@ts, who muft elfe have been 
hurried to the King’s Bench, if the 


JUS 


Je'sticrsurp. n. / [from jufice.] Rank 
or oflice of juflice, ‘Swift. 


TUS 


fronted hy fo many, like a refolule orator, went 
not to dened, Lut to yufitfy his cruel falfehoud. 


° U = . Sudney. 
caufe were too high for the country Jusri‘ciaBLe. adj. [from Juflice,} Pio- What the did, whatever in, ife'f, 
Véourt. They differcd'from the juflices per to be examined in courts of juttice. Hex doing fsem'd tu jufiify the deed. IA 
of Over and Terminer, becaufe they Ju'stirianie. ads. (f im ruli] De- ee AU TAG got ar ay 
were fent upon fome one or few efpecial feafible by, law or reafor, na tn jypify ourtad divorce.  Denhir. 


Yell thy toels hail land inahy defence, 
And jajlefy their author's want of fenfe. . Diy. 

Let others su/fify their mions a. they can, we 
are jure’ we can ju/irfy that of our furthers by an 


cafes, and to one place; whereas the 
juices in Eyre were fent through. the 
proviuces and countries of the land, 


Jot are the ways ot God, 
And jejiifiable to men. Milton's Agonifies. 
Although forne animals In tie Witcr do carey 


at 7 TAA í i i 

3 7 ac ` : a iff r-(cmblance t9 lome at land, yet atc uninterrupted rucceihon. Atterbkry, 
with more indefinite and generakcom-| 5,7 WA, tien oe aM 

2a ee S| Noman. . To free from pat fin by pardon. 
miffion. Cowell. Brosa": Falgar Errours. | > p yp 


By him all that believe are jufftficd from all 
things, fiom which ye could nyt be jufified by the 
law of Mofes. Bas. 

To Ju'stet. wn. [from juf, joufler, 
French.} To encounter; co clath pito 
tufh againft cach other, 

While injury of chance 
Puts back leave taking, sufiics roughly by 
All ume of prufe, rudely beguues uur hips 
Or all rejuindurc. SAzkfp. Troilus and Crffida, 

Thechariot Mall rage in the streces, they Mall 

Jefle one again another in tac broad ways. 
Nahum, 


JU'STIFLABLENESS. n. f. [from suffiiable. | 
Rectitude; pofhibility ot being fairly 
defended. 

Men, iealousof the i fifiuieneft of their doings 
before “God, rever think they nave human 
fliength enoug 4. Kiug Charles, 


Ju'’starrasiy. adv. [from suflifiable. } 
Rightly ; fo as to be fuppoited by right; 
Geftafi bly. 

A man may more iffiah/ thraw crofs and 
pric for his opinioas, man take them up by fuch 
méasures. Locke. 

justirica’Tion. n. f. [yuftification, Fr. 
sufificatio, low Latin.) 

t. Abfolution. 


ui. Justices of Gael Dekvery.  [ puflt- 
Gart Qu Gasils ih Liverandas. | Are fuch 
as are fent with commifhcn to hear and 
determing all caufes appertaining to fuch 
as for any offence are caf into gaol, 
_ part of whofe aathoritysis ce punih fuch 
as let to mainprife thole pricners that 
by law be not bailable.  “Phefe by like- 
lihood, in ancicnt time, wee fent to 
countries upon feveral eccafions; Dut 
afterward juftices of affife were Tkewile 
authorized to this. Coce!l, 


12. Justices, of Nx Privs are all -one 


Argo pafs'd, 
Through Bofphorus, betwixt the jeAling rocks. 
Meiiton, 
Late the clouds 


now-a-days. with juluces of atiife ; for it 
is a commen adjournment of a caufe, in 
the commen»pleas;' to put it off to fuch 
a day 3 WA prins jpafliciarii venerint ad ea; 
partes ad capirndas ales ; and upon this 
claufe of adjournment they are called 
juttices of mf prins as well as juflices of 
afife, by reafon of the wiit or action 
that they have to deal in. Cowell, 


LSL Ju’sticrs of Peace.  { jufliciarii ad 
Pacem.) Are they that arc appointed 
by the king’s commifion, with others, 
to attend the peace of the country where 
they dwell; of whom fome, upon ef- 
pecial ref{pect, are made of the quorum, 
becaufe fome bufinefs of importance may 
not be cealt in withont the prefence of 
them, or one of them, Cowell, 

The gujlice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes fevere, and beard of tormal cut, 
Full of wife faws and modern inftances, 

And fo he plays his part Shakfpeare. 

Thou haft appointed jufiices of the peace to 
¢all poor men before them, about matters they 
were not abie to anfiver, Shukfpeare. 

The jujitces of peace are of great ufe : an- 
ciently they were confervators of the peace ; 
sthefe are the fame, faving that feceral as of 
parliament bave enlatged their jurifdiction. 
cas) of Racsn. 

To Julstice. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adminifter juitice to any. Not in ufe. 

As for the title of pro(cription, whercin the 
emperor hath been judge and party, and hath 
sufticed himfelf, God forbid but that it. Mould 
endure an appeal to a war. Bacon. 
Whereas onc) Styward, a Scot, was appre- 
hended tor intending tu. pviion the young queen 
of Scots; the king delivered him to the French 

Ring, to be juPiced by him at his plea(ure. 
Hayward, 

Ju’sticEMENT. n.f. [from jufice.] Pro- 

cedure in courts. 


Ju'sticer. n. f. [from To juftice.} Ad- 
miniltrator of juftices An old word. 
He was a fingular good juflicer ; and if he nad 
not cicd in the fecond year of his government, 
was the likelie perfon to have reformed the 
Englith colonies, Davies on Ireland, 


1 itope for my brother's jvfiificarion s he wrote 
this but asan eflay of my virtue. ~ Skhaf/peare. 

Defence ; maintenance ; vindication ; 
fu; port. 

Anung theological arguments in jufificarion 
of abiwluce obcdience, was one of a fingular.na- 
ture. Swift. 


3. Deliverance by pardon from fins paft. 


Clarke. 
In fuch righteoufnefs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Fuftification towards God, and peace 
Of conicicnce. MMilton’s Par, Loft. 
'Tis the confurnmation of that former act of 
faith by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul 
and St. James, the confummation of faith’ by 
charity and good works, that God» accepreth in 
Chut to jufiification, and not the bare aptnefs of 
faith to bring forth works, if thote works, bythe 
fault of a rebellious inde), willmot be brought 
forth. Hamnond, 


Justrrica’tor. n.f. [from juflify.] One 


who fupports, defends, viudicates, -or 
juitifies. 


Ju'stirier. n.f [from ju/fify.] One 


who juflities ; one who defends or ab- 
folves ; one who frees from fin. by par- 


don. 
That he might be jutt, and the jufifer of him 
which believeth in Jefus, Romans 


Jo JUSTIFY. vsa. [yufiferyFrench 5 


juftifico, low Latin.) 


1. To-clear from imputed guilt; to ab. 


folve from an accufation. 
The law hath jucg’d thee, Eleanor : 
I cannot jufify whom law condemns. Shskjparre. 
They fay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
publicans and finrers; but wifdom is ~/lifed of 
her children. Mur tnere, 
How can man be juftife! with God > Or how 
can he be clean that 1s born of a woman’. Jed 
There is an exquifite fubtilty, aud the fame is 
unjuft ; and there is a wife man that n /tfi$ in 
judgment. ashes. 
Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but 
no a& of wit of man will ever m/iify trem. 
Saer leck, 
You ’re neither yufiified nor vet accus’d.  Drvd 


2, To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 


When we began in-courtecous manner to lay 
his unkindnefs unto him, he fecing him-e.t con- 


»finefles wee fecti 


Jifeizg, or puf'd with winds, rude in. their 
nocky 
Tine the Mant lightning. AMelton’s Par. Loft. 
Not one ttarry (park, 
But gods meet gods, and pyjtlein the dark. Lee. 
Couriers therefore yale tor a giant ; 
And, when they break their friendfhip, plead 
their want. Dryden, 
The more remote run ftumbling with their 
fear, 
And, inthe dark, men jufile as they meet. 
; See Dryden 
When elephant 'gainft elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftles yuf/édin the air, 
My {word thy way to victory had thown. 
Dryden, 
Was: there not one whovhad fer kars and doors 
to. it, and faid, Hitherto fhalt thou come, but no 
farther; and heresfhall thy proud waves be ftaid ; 
then mightiwe well expectiuchevicihtudes, fucn 
Jefilings and clafhings +n nature. bFosdward. 
I thoughtghe dcan had been too proud 


Toyusile Rere among yu croud. Swfr, 


To JusvLe. v. a. To puh; to drive; 


to. force by ruthing againft it. It is 


commonly ufed avith®a particle follows 
ing, a3 out or off. 
Private and-fingiceabilities thould not juAle out 
andideptive otic church of the: jointsabilizics of 
many learned and godly men. Keng Charles, 
Many excellent trains have been juned gf by 
their tntrufions, Browyi's Bulgar Err, 
The furly commens hail refpect deny, 
Aud jufile peerage ont with ptoperty, Dryarn. 
“Tt is not to be imagined that the incongruvus 
alphabets and abufcs of writing can ever be 
fufiled owt of their pot:iRon of all libraries. 
Holder, 
Running ‘in'the darky a man mcy jufile a pof. 
Colier. 
Abfent good, though thought on, not making 
any part ot unkapplocls in its ablencey is jupid 
vot, taniake way! ford.c removal of thofe unease 
Lew ke, 
We piyiled one another ut, and difputed the 
poft for a great while. diad jon. 


Je'sTLY. adv.) (from juf.) 
1. Uprightly.; honëftly ; in a juft manner. 


Nothing can july be defpiled, that cannct pujily 
be blamed : where there is no choice, there’ cen 
be no blaine. South, 

Wily ignominy fcourg’d, m open fight : 
Nextview the Tarquin kings; th’ avenging {word 
Of Diutus july drawn, and Rome reitor'd. 

Disdex, 
6R 2 


JUT 


The goddefs, ftudious of her Grecians fite, 
Taught tocmin laws and Ietters to excel, 
In acting, yu/?/y, and in writing well. 

2. Properly; exa@ly; accurately. 

Their artful hands inftruét the lute to found, 
Their feet afit their hands, and ju//y beat the 

ground. Dryden. 

JustNess.n. A [from juf.) 

1. Juftice; reafonablenefs; equity. Jaf- 
nejs is properly applied to things, and 
juflice to perfons; though we now fay 
the juffice of a caufe, as well as of a 
judge. 

It maketh unto the riekt of the war againft him, 
whofe fuccefs ufetn commoniy to be according to 
the jefnefs of the ciaufe for whichitis made. 

Spenfer an Ireland. 

We may not think the jufnefs of ezch act 

Such 3nd noother than event doth form ir. 
Stakjpeare. 

2. Accuracy; exa¢inefs; propriety. In 
this fenfe it is now moft ufed. 

I value the fatisfa&tion I had in feeing it repre- 
fented, with all the ju/fuefs and gracefulnefs of 
ation. Dryden. 

I appeal tothe people, was the ufual faying of 
a very excellent dramatick poet, when he had 
any difpute with particular perfons about the jufl- 
nefs and regularity of his produdtions. .dddifon. 

Tojut. vm [Suppofed to be corrupted 
fromjet, perhaps from bsol] To puf 
or {hoot into prominences; to come out 


beyond the main bulk, 


Prior. 


Juv 


Infulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awlefs thrown.  Shak/p. 
All the projected or jutting parts fhould be very 
moderate, efj:ecially the curnices of the lower 
orders. Watton. 
The land, if not reftrain’d, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the fea. Dryd. 
Broke by the jutting land on cither fide ; 
In double reams the briny waters glide. Dryden 
It feems to jut out of the ftruéture of the 
poem, and be independent of it. Broome. 


To Ju'rty. v.a. [from jut.] To hoot 
out beyond. 
Then lend the eye a terrible afpect ; 
Let it pry throng the portage of the head 
Like a brafs cannon : let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and tefty his confounded bafe, 
Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean, Shuk/p. 


JUVENILE. adj. 
Yonng ; youthful. 
Learning hath its infancy when i: is almoft 
childifh ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant 
and juvenile; then its ftrength of years, when it 
is folid; and laftly, its old age, when it waxeth 
dry and exhauft, Bacon's Effays. 


[ juvenilis, Latin.] 


UVENI'LITY. n.f. [from juvenile. ] 
1. Youthfulnefs. 

The reftauration of grey heirs to juvenility, and 
renewing exhaufted marrow, may be effected 
without a miracle. Glanville. 

2. Light and carelefs manner. 


JYM 


Cuftomaty ftrains and abitrafted juvenilieics 
have made it difficult to commend and fpeak 
credibly in dedications, Glaxtille, 


Ju XTAPOSITION. n.f.  [yuxtapcfition, 
Fr. juxta and pofitio, Latin.]. Appofi- 
tion; the flate of being placed by each 
other. 

Nor can it bea difference, that the parts of (o- 
lid bodies are held together hy hooks, fince the 
coherence of thefe will be of difficult conception ; 
and we muft either {uypofe an infinite number of 
them holding together, or at lat come to parts 
that are united by a mere juxtapsfition, Glanville, 


Ivy. mf. [1Ẹ18, Saxon; hedera, Lat.) 
A plant. 

It isa parahtick plant, fending forth roots or 
fibres from its branches, by which it is fattened 
to either trees, walls, or plants which are near it, 
and from thence receives a great fhare of its nou- 
rifhment. Maier, 

A gown made of the fineft wool; 

A belt of itraw, and czy buds, 

With coral clafps and ambes ftuds ; 

And if tnefe pleafures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my love. ~ Raleigh, 

Dire&t the clafping iry where toclimb, Mi/tor. 


Jr'moLD. ad’. Ste Gimat. 
Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and 
hips ; 
And in +A pale dull mouths the jymo/d bit 
Lies, foul with chew’d grafs, {till and motionlefs. 
Shak/peare. 


KA TL 


K. 


K A Y 


A letter borrowed by the Engtith + The athes of the weed żali are fold'to the Ve- 


e fromthe Greek alphabet. It has 
before’ all the vowels -one invariable 
found: as, keen, ken, fill, It is nfed 
after c at the end of words: 2t, &Anock, 
clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, check, 
which were wiitten anciently with e 
final; as clocke, checke, tricke. 1t is alfo 
in ufe between a vowel and the flent e 
final: as, oloke, broke, brake, pike, duke, 
eke; It likewife ends a word after a 
diphthong : as, look, break, fhook, leek. 
‘The Englith nover ufec at the end of a 
word. K is filent in the prefent pro- 
muneiation before n: as, kuife, knee, 
kneh. 

Ka'Lennar. af. [now written calen- 
dar.) Anacconnt of time. 


Let this pernicicus hous 
Stand as accarfed in the Auleadar. Shot fpeare 


Kafin n. f. [an Arabick word.) Sea 
wecd, of «the athes of which glafs is 
made ; whence the word alkali 


nerians for thcir glafs works. Bacon. 
Kam. adi. Crooked. 

Aan, in Erfe, 18 {quint eyed, and applied ta 
any thing awry; clean kum Ggnifies crooked, 
athwart awry, crofs from the purple: 4-fchendo,. 
Italian. hence our Enghth u-tinbo. 

Clean dam is, by vulgar pronuaciation, brought 

to $in kan. 
This is clean fum; mercly awry. Sia:k{peare. 


To Kaw. v.n. [fromthe found.] To 
cry aS a raven, CrOW, OT TOOK. 

Jick-daws dawing and fluttering akout the 
neli, fet all their young unes a-gaping ;- but hav- 
ing nothing in their mouths but airy leave them 
as hungry as before. Lecke. 


Kaw. m f. [from the verb.] The cry of 


a raven oT crow. 
The daftard crow that to the wood made 
wings 
With her loud awws her craven-kind doth bring, 
Who, fate in numbers,cutf the noble bird. Dryd, 


Kaytee. af. [quille, French. ] 
1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which flittles 
feenis a corruption. 


K Be 


And nowat tee/s they try a harmlefs:chance, 
And now thew cur they teach to fetch and dance. 
Sidney. 
The reficue of the time they wear out at coits,. 
hayes, or the like idle cxercifess Carew, 


2. A kiad of play ftill retained in Scotland,, 
in which nine holes ranged tn three’s are 
made in the ground, and au iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 


To Keck. v:n. (geken, Dutch.) To 


heave the ftomach; to reach at vomiting. 
All thofe dicts do dry up humours and rehums, 

which they firt atecnuate,.and while tre humour 

is attenuated it troubleth the’bedy a great deal 

more; and therefore patients muft not Acck at 

them at tne firtt. Bacon's Natural Hiplery. 
The faGion, is it nat notorious ? 


Keck at the memory of glorious. Swift. 
To Ke'ckre. va. Todefend a cable 
round witb rope. Ainfworth, 


Ke'cxsy. n, f. [commonly kex; cigue, 
French; cicuta, Latin. Skinner.) Shine 
ner feemsto think keck/y or kex the fame 
as hemlock. Itis ufed in Staffordfhire 


KEE 
both for hemlock, and any other hol- 
low-jointed plant. 
Nothing teems 


But hateful docks, rough tuiltles, keckfiesy burs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Shak/peare, 


Ke’cky. adj. [from kex.] Refembling a 
kex. 

An Indian fccptre, made of a fort of canc, 
Without any joint, and perfectly. round, con- 
fitteth of hard and blackish cylinders, mixed 
with a fote dceky body; fo as at the end cut 
tranfvericly, it louks as a bundle of wires, Grew. 

To Kepoce. v, a. {haghe, a {mall veilel, 
Dutch. ] ‘ 

In bringing a Ihip up or down a narrow river, 
when the wind is contrary to the tide, they fet 
the forefail, or forctopfail and mizen, and fo let 
her drive with the tide. The fails-are to flat her 
about, if the comes too near the thore. They 
alfo carry out an anchor in the head of the buat, 
with a hawfer that comes from the fhip; which 
anchor, if the hip cumes too near the thore, they 
let fall in the Qream, and fo wind her head about 
it; then weigh the anchor again when fhe is 
about, which is called kedging, and from this 
ufe the anchor a kedger. Harris 


Ke'pcer. u. f. [from kedge.] A fmall 
anchor uled in a river. See Kepce. 
Ke'puacx. a. f. A weed that grows 

among corn; charnock. Tuffer. 
Ker. The provincial plural of coc, pro- 
perly kine. 

A lafs that Cic’ly hight had won his heart, 
Cic'ly the weftern lafs that tends the 4rz. Gay. 

Kerr. n.f. [coele, Saxon; kicl, Dutch; 

quille, French.) ‘Che bottom of a fhip. 
Portunus 

Heav’d up his lighten’d dee/, and (unk the fand, 

And fteer’d the facred veffel. Dryden, 

Her fharp bill ferves for a Åce/ to cut the air 
before her; her tail fhe ufcth as her rudder. 

Grew’ s Cofmol. 
Your cables burft, and you mult quickly feel 
The waves impetuous eut'ring at yout &cel. 
Swift. 
Kerrs, the fame with $arles; which fee. 
Zo Keer. v. a. [celan, Sason.] ‘This 
word, which is preferved in Shuk/beare, 
Hanmer explains thus : . 

To keel feems to mcan to drink fo deep, as to 
turn up the bettum of tne pot, like turning up 
the rel of a fhip Hanmer, 
In Ireland, to teel the pot is to ftum 1°. 

While grealy foan dota ce. the pot. Shad/p. 

Ke'evrat. n. /. {celan, Saxon, to cool, 
and fat or vat, a veffel.] Coolers; tub 
in which liquoruis let to cool. 


Ke'evson. a. fo The next piece of timber 
in a fhipto her keel, lying right over 
it next above the floor timber. Jarris, 

To KE eEvuace. va. [Acel and hale. | 
To punifh. in the feamen’s way, by 
dragging the criminal, under water on 
one fide of the fhip and up again on the 
other. 

Keen. adj. (cene; Saxon ; 4ubn, German; 
koen, Dutch.! / 

y. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. We 
fay keen of an edge;;and fharp, either 
of edge or point. 

some thick night, 
That my een knife fee not the wound it makes. 
l on. Shukfpeare, 
Here is my deen-scedged fword, 

Deck’d with Ane flowei-de-luces on each Ade. 
Shakfpeure, 

To me the cries of fighting fields arc charms, 
Keen be ny fabre, and of proof my arms. Dryd. 


KEE 


A. fword Acen-edg'd within his right he held, 

The warhke embicin of the conquer’d held. 

1 Dryden, 
2. Severe 5 piercing. 
The winds 

Blow moit and keen, thattcring the graceful 

locks 

Of theft fair tpreading trees; which bids us feck 

Some better throud. Milson’s Paradife Loft. 
The cold was very fupportable; but as it 

changed to the north-welt, of nuvth, it became 

exccilively deen. Lillis’ Voyage 
3. Eager; vchement. 
Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the thape of man, 

So keen and grecdy to confound a mau, Shakfp. 
Keen difpatch of real hunger. Milton, 
The theep were fo ken upon the acorns, that 

they gobbled up a picce ofthe coat. L’ Ejfirange, 
Thofe curs are fo extremely hungry, that they 

are tou keen at the fpurt, and worry their ganic. 
Lutler. 
This was a profpcét fo very inviting, that it 
could nòt be eafily withftouod by any who have 
fo keen anappetite for wealth. Swift, 


4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 
To my deen curtes. Stukfpeare. 
I have known tome of thefe abfent ofhcers as 
keen againft Ireland, as if they had never been 
indebted to her. Swift. 
To Keen. v. a. (from the adje&tive.] 
To fharpen. An unauthorized word. 
Nor when cold winter eens the brightening 
flood, 
Wou'd I weak fhivering linger on the brink. 
Thomfon. 
Ke'exnry. adv. [from keen.) Sharply ; 
vehemently ; eagerly ; bitterly. 


KEENNESS, a. fe [from keen. } 
1. Sharpnefs ; edge. 


No, not the hangman's ax bears half the 
heenne/s 
Of thy tharp envy. Shakfpeare. 
2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold. 
"3, Alfperity ; bitterne!s of mind. 

That they might keepwwp the keenne/s againft 
the court. his lordfhip® farnithed them with 
informations, to the King’s diledvantage. 

Clarendon, 

The Ring of every reproachful fpeech is the 
truth oft; and to be confcious is that which 
gives an cage and kcennejs to the invective. 

ii Sneh. 
4. Eagernefs; vehemence. 
To Kerr. v. a. [cepan, Saxons Lepen, 
old Dutch. J 
1. Lo retain; not to lole. 

I kept the field with the death of fome, and 
flightot other. Sidney 

Ve have examples in the primitive church of 
fuch as by fear being compeiled to facrifice to 
ftrange gods repented, and kepr fiili the oriee of 
preaching the golpe). Whitgipet. 

Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 

1 Corinthians. 

This charge I évep till my appointed day 
Of rend’sing up. adi 't091. 

His luyaliy he kepr, his love, his zeal. Niten. 

You have loft achild; but you have kept one 
child, and are likely to do fo long. Temple. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
what we arc contidering, that would instruct us 
when we fhould, or fhould not, branch into dif- 
tinctions. Locke. 

2. To have in enftody. 

The crown of Stephanus, firt king of Hun- 

gary, Was always kept in the cattle of Vicegride 
Anelles. 
She kept the fatal key. Nilton. 

3. To preferve; not tolet go. 

The Lord God mercitul and gracious, &eeping 
meicy for thoulunds, forgiving unguicy, Bavodus. 


> Kept EAN der 


bcd ype [> 


Y fparcd it greatly, and have kept me agrane 
of the clufter, and a plant of a great people. 
d 2 £ fdras. 
4. To preferve ina {late of fecurity. 
We paled by wicre the duk: keys his yathies. 
ANd lor. 
5. To protect; to guard. 
Behold [am with thee to keep thee. 
6. ‘To reltrain from flight. 
Paul dwelt with atoldicr that kept hima At, 
7. Lo detain, or hold asa motive. 
jut whats the caufo thatwer pa van lereweth rac > 
—That I may koow what seeps me here wit 
yu ° J yain. 
8. To hold for another. 
A man Geuvers money or huf to dkesp 
P lL wot, 
Referv'd from night, and ep? fur thec in itore. 
Nilton. 


Gertfs. 


Totend; tohave care of. 
God put bin inthe gaiden of Eden to cep it. 
‘ Genesis. 
While in her girlifh age the kr? Thecp on the 
moor, it chanced thata merchant faw her and 
liked her. C Tani 


Count it thine 


To till and deep, and of the fruit to eat. Mister, 


ro. To preferve in the fame tenour or 
ilate. 

To know the truc flate, I will deep this order. 

Bacon, 

Take this at leaft, this lat advice my fon, 
Keep a stiff rein, and move but gently on: 

The courfers of themfelves will tun too faf, 
Your art muft be to moderate their halte, Addin 
t1. To regard; to attend. 

While the ars and cuurie of neaven I keep, 
My weary’d cyes were fciz'd with fataltleep, Dryde 

12. To not fuffer to fail. 
_My_mercy will I dcep for hini for ever. J 
13. To hold in any itate. 

Ingenuous fhame, and the apprehenfions of 
difplcafure, arc the only true reftraints: thele 
alone ought to hold the rcins, and tecp the chid 
in order. Locke on Education. 

Men are guilty of many faults in the exercile 
of this faculty of the mindy which 4eep them in 
ignorance, Locke. 

Happy fouls! who keep fuch a facred dominiva 
over their inferior und animal powers, that the 
fen fitive cumiults never nte to difturb the fupe- 
rior aad better operations of the rcatuning minc. 

Wates. 

t4. Toretain by fome decree of force in 
any place or Itatë. AIt Š often followed 
in thusfente by particles: asp doren, under y 
iry Uff. i 

Tms wickednefs is found’ by thee; no good 
deeds of minc have been able to rep it domes in 
thee: i . À Sidney- 

Itis hardly tuphe thought that any governor 
Mould fo much mangn hisefuccefor, as to fuer 
an evil to grow up tehich he might imay have 

; or perhaps neurith it with cuiouted 
countenadce of suen faker means Sanijer. 
What, oldagquaintance ! could not all this feth 
Keep in a little Ine? Poor Jack, farewel. Shaki. 
Venus tock the guatd of noble Hedtor’s corfe, 
And kept the dogs off: night and day applying 
fovereignoforce 
Of rofy balms; that.tojths dogs were husrible in 
taite. Chapman's, Diad. 
The Cininefe fail where they will; which 
fheweth that then law of deeping cut ttrangers: is 
a law of pufillaninuty aod tear. Bacon. 
And thofethat cannot live from bhim afunder, 
Ungratefully Mall Arive to keep him useler, Mit 
If any afk me what wou'd fatisiy, 
Tuo makedife cafy, thus i would reply : 
As much as keeps cut hunger, thirft, und cold. 
Dryden 
Matters, rccommerded by our pafiions, take 
podetlion of our minds, and wiil not-be teat cue, 


ate. 


ATTA 


s 


KAET 
Prohibired.commoditics fhouid be kept out, 
aid ufclefs oncs impoverith us by being brought 
in. Licke 
An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qua- 
lities, isluoked upon as a proper perfon to keep off 
impertinence and fol:citation from his fuperior. 
Atdifan's Spetator. 
Ard if two boots seep sur the weather, 
What need you have two hides of leather? Prior. 
We have it in obr power to erp ix our breaths, 
and tu fufpend the efficacy of this natural function 
x Cheyne. 
15: Yo continue any ftate or action. 
Men gave car, Waited, and kepr filence at my 


counfel. Job. 
Anna made ro ftay; but ftill kepr on his 
corte. Koolles. 


Je was then fuch acatm,ythat the hips were not 
mble to tes way with the gallies. Kacelles. 
The moon that dittance fe-ps till night. Mile. 
An ncaprof anis-en a niliock will more eafily 

be kepto aN unitoimalty in motion than theic. 
Glenrille’s Sceph. 

We dv'd in fight: 

Fought next mv perfon; asin confort fought: 
Kept pace.for paze, and blow for blow. Dryden. 
He, being come to tue cftate, «eeps ona very 
buy family ; the markers are weekly frequented, 
andthe commodities. of his faim carried out and 


{Jid.. - Lucke. 
Invadiog foes, without rcfiftance, 
Wirh cate I make to Acep their diftances! Sxvife. 


16. ‘lo preferve'in any ftate. 
My fon, feep the Royer of thine age found. 
Ecclefiafticus. 
17.. To prattife; to ufe habitually. 
Lrulz the family very ally and decp bad hours. 
Pope. 
18. To copy carefully. 

Her fervauts eyes were fix'd upon her face, 
Aud ae fhe mov'dor turn’d;\ her mutions vicw'd, 
Her mealures ept and ftep by ep purfued. Deyd. 

to.. To obferve or fulemnize any time, 

This thall be for a memorial; and you hall 
keep it a reaf to the Lord. Exodus, 

That day was not in filence holy kept. Mitton. 

zo. Toobferve; not to violate. 
It cannot be, 
The king thould éeep his word tn loving us ; 
He will fulpe& us Rill, aud finda time 
‘To punith this offence in otler faults. Shakfp. 

Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellaw fcholars and to keep thofe ftatutes 
That are recorded in this (chedule here. Shak/p 

Lord God, there is nonc like thee: who fecpe/? 
covenant and mercy with thy fervanis. x Kings. 

Lord God of Ifracl, deep with thy fervant that 
chou prumifedtt him. 1Kivgs 

Obey and keep his great command. ~ Milton 

His promite Palemon’acccprs z bwt pray `d 
To tsépsit vetter thant the fifth e mades Dryden. 

My debtors do aot teep their day, 

Deny their bands and then ccfuls to paye Dryden 
N My wilhes uic, 
That Ptolemy mav dcep.tis royel word. Dryden, 
21. To maistaia; to fapport with necef- 
faries of life. 

Macr moie asdidtion than alreacy felt 
They cannot we'i ip pele, hor | ‘ultainy 
Ji they intena advantzgeof my labours, 

Tite) work. of mahy? hands, waich-eains my 
Asepitg, Milton 
a2, To have in the boufe. 

Bale tyke, calit tnow me: hoh? J fcorn the 
term : nor thailmy Nell dcep lodgers. Shatfp. 

23. Not to interinit. 

Keep a fure watch overa Mamclefs daughter, 
jef the make thee a laughing-itock to thine 
cnemics, anda bye- word 10, the city: Felis. 

Not Acsairg Nriételt watch as fhe was warn'd., 

Malton. 


24. To maintain ; to hold. 
Trey were honourably, brought to London, 


where every one of them fepe houfe by bunifelr. 
ilayward. 


31. To Keep company. 


33. To Keep tn. 


Ba LA Keep tn. 


KPEE 


er Spartan virgins, noble, yourg, and 
ar, 
To`the pompous palace did refort, 


Where Menelaus &-pr hroyal court. Dryden. 


25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 


I pr’ythee tell me, doth he keep his bed? 
Shak/pearc. 


26. Not to reveal; not to betray. 


A foul cannot keep counfel. Feclus. 
Great are try virtues, though tept from man. 


4 Milton, 
If he were wile, he would fecp all this to 
himtclf. Tillotfor. 


27. To reftrain; to withhold. 


If any rebel or vain [pirit of mine 
Did, with the Icaft atke€tion of a welcomes, 
Give entertainment tu the might of it; 
Let heaven for ever keepat from my head. 
Shatforare. 
Some obfcure paflagces in the infoir’d Volume 
kecp from the knowledge of drvine mytteries. 
Boyle on Seripiure. 
If the god of this, world didnot bhud tieir 
eyes, it would be impuffible, fo long as men love 
themiclves, tu deep tucm from being religivus 
Tiko: for. 
There is no virtue children ould be excited 
to, nor fault they thould be kept from, wici 
they may not ‘be convinced of by reafons. Locke. 
Tr avchitd’ be conttntly) keps from” drinking 
cold liquor whilit:he us hoty che cuttarn of for- 
beat:ng wil) pietcrve shim. Locke. 
By this they may Acep them fiom little faults. 
Locke. 


28. To debar from any place. 


Mi fcne'd for, Heav'nto keep out fuch a foe. 
Milton. 


29. To Keer back. Torelerve; to with- 


hold. 
Wiatfoever the Lord fhall anfwer, U wiil cc- 
clare : I will keep nothing back from you. “Jer. 
Sume are fo clofe. and referved, as they will 
not thew their wares but byra dark light, and 
feem always to keep back f{omewhat. Bacon. 


30. Jo Keep back.. To withhold; to 


reftrain. 
Acep back thy fervant from prefumptuous fins. 
Pfalms 
To frequent any 
one; to accompany. 
Heav'n doth know, fo fhaltthe world perceive, 
That ) have turn’d away my former felf, 
So will L thofe that tept me company. Shat(prare 
Way fhould he call her whore? Who éeeps 
her company ? 
What place? What time ? Shakfp. Othello. 
What mean’it thou, bride! this company to 
kes 2 
Ta fit up, till thou fain would flcep ? 
Neither will I wretched thee 
In deati: forlake, tut keep thee company. Dry-ten, 
2. To Keer company with. “To have 


familiar intercourte. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid 
immodcfty, but the appearance of it; and the 
could not approve of a-young woman éecp ng 
company wit men, without the permiflion of 
father or mother. Broome on the Ody ffey. 


To conceal; not to 


Donne 


tell. 

I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of mo- 
defiy, that you will not extort trom me what | 
am williag tu Acep in. Shalypeare. 

Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate : 

I have hifherto permitted it to rave, 

And talk at laige; but learn to keep it fay 

Le£ it thould tuke more freedom than Fl give it. 
«ddi fon. 

To reftrain; to curb. 

IF thy daughter be thamelefs, sep her én 
fraigotiy, let Me abufe herfelf through over- 
mucn liberty. Ecclefiaflicus. 

It wili teach them to Acep in, and to matter 
their inclinations. Locke on Education. 


39. Zo, Keep. under. 


KEE 


35. To Keep of. To bear to diftance ; 


not to admit. 


36. To Keer of. To hinder. 


A (uperficial reading, accompanied with the 
common opinion of his invincible obfcurity, has 
kest off fome from feeking in bim the cuherence 
of his difcourfe. Lecke. 


37. To Keep up. To maintain without 


abatement. 

Lana kept up its price, and fold for more years 
purchafe than coirefponded to the intere of 
money. Loree: 

This reftraint of their tongues will keep xp in 
them the refpect and revcrence due to the:r 
parents. f Lite. 

Albano keeps up its credit till for wine. der’, 

This dangerous diffénfton among us we keep up 
and cherifh with much pains. Andijan. 

Tie ancients were careful to coin money in 
duc’ weight and finencts, and 4rep at up to the 
ttandard: Arbuthne-, 


38: To Keep up. Tocontinue; to hin- 


der from ceafing. 

You have enough to. kecp you alive, end to 
keep up andimprove your hopes of heaven. Tayo. 

In jov, thar which &eeps wp the action is the 
defire to continue it. Locke. 

Young heirs, from their own reficcting upor 
the citates they aré Lorn to, are of no ufe but 
to kep up their familics, and tranfoit their 
lands and houfcs ina line to*pofterity. iddo. 

During bis studies and travels he kepr wpa 
pun¢tual correfpondence with Eudoxus. </ddifur. 
T'o,- opprefs ; to 
fubdue. | ; 

O happy mixture! whereby thing3 contrary 
do fo qualify and correct the one the danger of 
the other’s excefs, that neither bolduefs Can 
make us prefume, as lung as we are kept undir 
with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs ; nor, 
while we truft in thé “mercy of God througi: 
Chrift Tcfus, fear be able tu tyrannize over us. 

s : i Hesker. 

Truth may he fmothered a long time, and kept 

under by violence ;' tut ic will break out at laft. 
- Stilling freet. 

To live like thofe that have their bope in 
another life implies, that we keep under our 
appctitcs, and do not let them loofe into the en- 
joy iments of {enfe. ttterbury. 


To Keer. v.n. 
t. To remain by fome labour or effort in 


a certain ftate. 
Wath all our force we &¢pt aloof to fea, r 
And gain’d the ifland where our veflels luy. Pope. 


2. Tocontinue inany place or ftate; toftay. 


She would give her alcffun for walking fo 
late, that fhould make her keep within doors for 
one fortnight. Sidney. 

What! keepa week away? feven days and 

nights ? 
Eightfcore hours? aad lovers abfent hours! 
Oh weary reckoning. Shak/p. Orhelo. 
I think, it ts our way, 
If we wall keep in favour with the king, 
To be hermen, and wear her livery. Saakfpeare. 

Thou thalt éecp fait by my young men, until 
they have ended. Ruta. 

The necc ty of keeping well with the maritime 
powers, will perfuade them to follow our mea- 
fures. Temple. 

On my better hand Afcanius hung, : 
And with unequal paces tript along : 

Creufa kept behind. Dryden's Æneid. 
Ttse goddefs horn in fecret pwd; 
Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join’d 3 
But deeping clofe, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance. == Dryden's Homer. 
And while it Aceps there, it ceps within our 
author’s limitation. Locke. 

A man that cannot fence will keep out of 
bullies and gamefters company. Locke. 

There are cafes in which aman muft guard, if 
he insends to keep fair with the world, and turn 
the penny, Collier. 


KEE 
The endeavours Achilles ufed to meer with 
Heétor, the contrary endeavours of the Trojan 
tu deep out of reach, are the intrigue. Pope. 
3. To remain unhurt ; to lalt; to be du- 
rable. 
Difdain me not, although Į be not fur: 
Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 
Nor orms du turn! Sidney 
Grapes will deep in a vefiel half full of wine, 
fo that the grapes touch not the wine. Bacon. 
Ifthe malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not erp. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
4. To dwell; to live contlantly. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the tkicy influences, 
That dothis habitation, where thou secp’/), 
Hourly athict. Shak (peare. 
Knock at the tudy, where, they fay, he tecps, 
Toruminate range plots of dire revenge. Shat/. 
g. To adhere iiructly : with so. 
Did they seep to. one conitant dreis they would 
fometimes be in fathion, which they never are. 
ddddifen’s SpeGator. 
It is fo whilft we keep to our rule ; but when 


we forlake that we go aftray. Baker. 
6. To Kerer on. ‘lo go forward. 
So chearfully he took the doom ; 
Nor fhrunk, nor itept from death, 
Bur, with unalter’d pace, kept on, Dry:len, 


7. To Keer up. To continue unfubdued. 
He grew fickiof a confumption ; yet he sill 
k:pt up, that he might frece his country. 
, Life of Cleomenes. 
g. The general idea of this word is care, 
continuance, or duration, fometimes 
with an intimation of cogency or coer- 
cion. 
Keep. n, /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Cuttody ; guard. 
Pan, thou gud.of, fhepherds all, 
Which of our lambkins tke deep, 
oom The prifon-Rtrong, 
Within whofe écep the captive knights were laid : 
Was one, partition of the palace-wall, Dryden. 
2 Guardianhhip ; reftraint. 
Youih is leat looked into when they ftand in 
moit nced of good teep and. regard. Afcnan, 


KEEPER, n. / [from keep. ] 
1. One who holds any thing for the. ufe 
of another. 

The good old.man having _ncither reafon to 
diffuade, nor hopes to pafuadc, reccived the 
things with the mind of a keeper, nut of ‘an 
owlecr. d Siilney, 

2. One who has prifoners in cuflody. 
Tne keeper of the Prilan, Cal] to nim. Skaly. 
fo now 
With torns cxattcd Rands, and fcems to towe: 
A noobie charge; terkerper by her fide 
To watch lier walks Tis huadred eyes apply’d. 


Spenfer. 


Ben Dryden. 
A pleafant beverage he prepare before, 
Of winðand water mia’d, with added Pore 
Of opium ; to his keeper thi. Ec trough, 
Wino, iwatlowed unaware the fleepy draught 
i Dryden. 
3. Qne who has the care of parks, or 
bealts of chace, 
sTacrersunvld tle goes, tbat Hermesthe hunter. 
Sametime a keij er here in Windfor forcit, 
Doth ail theowanter-tiaye, az stiih ot midnight, 
Waik round ebout an-uwewith ragged horris, 
` ' Shart 
The firfl: fat bucleof att thes feafon's ie 
Aad feepentakcs py feci u camphment, DD. yen 
4. Une that has the fuperintendenee or 
care of any thing. 
Hilkiah went’ unto Wildah, | keeper of “the 
wardrobe. r 
LEEPER of tie great feal, Céuflos magni 
figilliy Lat.) 1s a lord by. “his. office, 
cand cauled:lord: deeper ofthe great feul 


. 
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of England, and is of the king’s privy 
council, under whofe hands pals all 
charters, commiffions, and grants of 
the king. This lord keeper, by the 
ftatute of 5 Eliz. c.18. hath the like 
jurifdiétion, and all other advantages as 
hath the lord chancellor of England. 
Cowell. 
Ke‘erersuip. n. fe [from keeper.] Of- 
fice of the keeper. 


Tine gaol of the thire is kept at Launcefton : 


this keeper/hip is anneaed to the conftablefhip of 
the caftle. Carew. 


Keo. n. f. [caque, Fr.] A {mall barrel, 
commonly ufed fora fifth barrel. 

Kerr. n. f. A fort of pottage. Ain/w. 
It is fo called in Scotland, being a foup 
made with fhreded greens. 

Kerr. n.f. The omentum; that which 
inwraps the guts. 


The very weight of howels and &c//, in far 
peuple, isthe occafion of a rupture. ijeman. 


KrLP. zn. f. A falt produced from calcined 
fea weed. 


In making alum, the workmen ufe the afhes 
of a fca-wccd called 4¢/p, and urine. Boyle. 


Kesson: n: f- [more properly keelfon.] 
The wood next the keel. 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal fhips, 
which being faltened from the £e/fon to the beams 
of the fecond deck, kecp them from fcttling, or 
giving way. Raleigh. 

Ke'tter. ne f. [He is not in kelter, that 
is, he is not ready ; from kiler, to.gird, 
Danih. Skinner. ] 

To Kens. v. a. [coemban, Saxon ; Lam- 
ner, German: vow, written, perhaps 
lcis properly, tocomd.) To feparate o! 
difentangle bya denticulatedinitrument. 

Yet are the méty more luofe than they, 


More kanhi and bath'd, andrubb'd and trimma; 


More fleck. Beni Fonfon. 
Thy head aod hair arefleek ; i 
And then tnou femb'/i the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
; Ri a : Drysicn: 
To KEN. v. a. [cennan, Saxon, kenuan, 
Duich, to knows] 


1. To fee at.a-diltances to defery. 
Anonce as-faras angcls der, he views 
The difmal fituation, witte andwild. | Af'/ecn. 
The next day about eveniug wefaw, within a 
kenaing, thick clouds, which did put us in fome 
hope vt land. Bacon. 
If thou sen"? from far, 
Among the plziads, anew-kincled itar; 
Tas the that fines inethat propitious light, Dryd. 
We dew thea tvum afar, tne fetting tun 
Piays on their shining arms. Adudifen. 
. To know. Obfolete. 
Tis he, [ åen the manner of his gait. Stat/p 
Now plain I gen whence love his rife begun : 
Sure he was born fome bloody butcher’s fon, 
Bred up in thembles j Gay's Paf. 
Ken. n.f [frem the verb.] View; reach 
of fight. 
Lo! within a ken our army lies. Shat/peare 
When fiom the mcuntain top Pifaniofhew'd thee, 
Thou walt within aden. Shakfpzare’s Cymbiuze. 
' It was a hill 
Of Paracife the highe(t ; from whofe top 
Tie hemifphere of earth, in cle«reit ker, 
Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpe& lay 
Milton. 


ty 


He foon 
Saw within 47 a glorious angel (land. ; Milton. 
Rude, as their thips, was navigation then; 
No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 
Coalting they Kept the land within their kon 
And kew the north but when the pole-far 
fone, Dry sken. 


4. (eanel, Dutch; 


KER 


When We confider the reafons we have to 
think, that what Les within our kof is but a 
(mall part of the univerfe, we mhall difcover an 
huge abyts of ignorance. Locks, 


KENNEL. n. f. [chenil, French, ] 


1. A cot for dogs. 
A Cog fure,:f hc could fperk, nad wit enough 
to defcribe bis kennel. Suir y. 
Fioin forth the keznel of (hy wom) hath. crepe 
A hell-bound, that doth tiunt us all to dearn. 
Saalfprare. 
The feditisus remain within their station, 
which, by reaton of the naitinct of the beatlly 
multitude, might be more hily termed a kennel 
than a camp. lay war f, 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
A little herd of Englanda’: am'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yclping 4enne/ of Ficnch curs. 
Shutjpeare. 
3. The hole of a fox, or other beaft. 
i chenal, Fr. canalis, 
Latin.) The watercourfe of a drect. 
Bad humours gather ta a bile ; or, ss divers 
kernels flow to one fink, fo in Mort time treir 
numbers increafed. Hay ward. 
He always came in fo dirty, asif he had been 
dragged through the devne/ at a boarding-fchool. 
Arbutkhnoe, 
To Ke'nNev. v. n. [from kennel.] To 
lie; to dwell: ufed of beats, and of 
man in contempt. 
Yet, when they lift, would creep, 
If, ought difturb’d their noifc, into her womb, 
And keane! there: yet there fill bark'd and 
howl'd 
Within, urfeen. Milton's Par. Lof. 
The dog kennelled in a hollow tree, and the 
cock rootted upon the boughs. L’ Ejlrange. 


Kerm: The pret. and parte pafl. of Leep. 
Kerceur'rre nf [courecheif, Chaucer; 
| “eouvre, tol cover, and chet, the bead ; 
and Hehee “a” handkerchif to wipe — thie 
face or hands, ] 
t. Ay headdrefs: 
I fcc how.thine.eye would emulate thedia- 
mond; thou haft theright arched bent of the 
, brow, that. becemes the tue vailant 
A pluu, dedi, fe John; my braws 
beryme nothing clic. n qa. Shad! peuse. 
O! «what a time have you cholc. aut, brave 
IDS, i 
Tosrear a Afen ef, Shek] oceve. 
The p:oudsit kercticf of the court fall reit 
Weil fatisty"d of wi.at they love the beit. Z STA 
2. Any loofe cloth ufed in drefs. = 
Every man had a large derchved folded about 
the aeck. Haytuard. 
IC ERCHETFED& P cadje om (frommherches/, } 
JCeRCHETFT. J ‘Drefled » hooded: 
The evening comes 
Kercheift in a comely cloud) 
While racking wirds are piping loud. 9 _Mv/ren. 
Kerr. n. f. [ceoppan, Saxon, to cut. | 
The fawn-away flit between two pieces 
of fluff. Mixon. 
Ke'RMES. n.f A roundifh body, of the 
bignefs of a pea,. and ofa brownith 
red colour. » it costains.a wnultitude of 
httle diftin&t granules, foft; and when 
crufhed, yield a fearlet juice. Tt till 
lately was underftood to he a vegetable 
excrefcence; but we now know it to 
be the extended body of an animalpa- 
rent, filed with a numerous, offspring, 
which are the httle red granules.) Mis/, 
Kees ny. [an Irii word.] + Trinh foor- 
fotdier ; an lrifh boor. 
Out of the fry of thefe rike-telt horfebuys, 


growing up in knavery and yiljaine, are their 
kara Yuppued, 


ope Jar, 


KES 


Juftice had with valour arm?d, 
Compeli’'d thete tkhipping kcrres to trug their 
_ heels. Shak fpeare. 
If in good plight thefe northern ferns arrive, 
Then does fortune promife fair. Philips 


Kenn. n. f. A handmill confifting of two 
pieces of ftone, by which corn is ground. 
It is written likewife guern. It is ftill 
ufed in fome parts of Scotland. 

To Kern. v. n. [probably from kernel, 
or, by change of a vowel, corrupted 
from corn. } 

1. To harden as ripened corn. 

When the price of corn falleth, men break no 
more ground than will fupply their own turn, 
wherethrough it telleth out that an ill erred or 
faved harveit foon empticth their old ftore. 

(Carew, 

2. Totake the form of grains ; to granu- 
Jate. 

The principal knack is in making the juice, 
when (ufficicatly builed, to kern or granulate. 

Grew. 

KERNEL, n.f [c¥pnel, a gland, Sax. 
karne, Dutch ; cernean, French. ] 

z. The edible fub&ance contained in a 
fhell. 

As brown in hue 
As hazle nuts, and fwecter than the fernz!s. 
Shak/peare. 

There can he no kernel in this light nut; the 
foul of this man is his clothes. Shak{peure, 

The kerne! of the nut (erves them for bread 
and meat, aud the fhelis for cups. More, 


2. Any thing included in a husk or inte- 
ument. 

The kernel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain, 
Can cloath a mountain, and o’erfhade a plain. 

Denham, 

Oats are ripe when the fraw turns yellow and 

the kernel hard. Mortimer, 
3. ‘The feed of pulpy fruits. 

I thing he will carey this iland home in his 
pocket, and give it iis fon for an apple.— And 
fowing the kernels of it in the fea, bring forth 
more iflands. Shak fpeure, 

The apple inclofed in wax was as treh as at 
the first putting ir, and the erres continued 
white. Bacon. 

4. The central part of any thing upon 
which the ambient {trata are concreted. 

A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel 
of a lme. Arbuthnot, 


c. Knobby concretions in children’s flefh. 
Jo KE'RNEL. v n. [from the noun.) 
To ripen to kernels. 
In Siaffordfhire, garden-rouncivals fown in 
the fields kerne/ well, and yield a good increafe. 
Mort:mer. 
Ke'rnetcy. at’. [fram éerael.} Full of 
kernels ; having the quality or refem- 
blance of kernels. 
KERNELWORT. n.f. [ ferofularis.| An 
herb. anfzzorth, 
Kersey. n.f. [har/ave, Dutch; cert/ce, 
French.] Coarfe faf. 
Taffata phrales, filken terms preci, 
1 do forfwear them ; and I here prote, 
Henceforth my wooirg mind halt be expreft 
Insuffet yeas, and honc& kerfey noes. Shakf. 
His lackey with a dinen Kock on one leg, and 
a berfey boct-hofe on the other. Shak fpeure. 
The fame wool cre man felts it into a hat, 
another weaves at into cloth, and another into 


Šer fey or ícrge. Hale. 
Thy terjey doublet fpreading wide, 

Drew Cic'ly’s cye afide. Gay. 

Krst. The preter tenfe of caf. It is 


ttil ufed in Scotland. 


Ke'strei. a. f. A little kind of baflard 


KEY 
Only that noife heav’n’s rolling circles ke/. 
Fairfax. 
hawk. Hanmer. 
His kofre? kind, 
A pleafing vein of glory, vain did find. 
Farry Queen. 


Kites and keffrels have a refemblunce with 
hawks. Bacan. 


Kercu. n. /. [from caicchio, Italian, a 
barrel.] A heavy fhip: as, a bomb 
ketch. ; À 

I wonder 
That fuch a erch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ Lencficial tun, 
And keep it from the carth. Shak(peare. 

KETLIN Sfear Lee DutF 
A veffelin which liquor is boiled. In 
the kitchen the name of pət is given to 
the boiler that grows narrower toward 
the top, and of éettle to that which 

rows wider, In authors they are 
confounded. 


The fire thus form'd, the fets the kettle on; 
Like burnifh’d gold the little {cether fhone. 


A drum of which the head is fpread 
over a body of brafs. 

As he drains his draughts of Rhenith down, 
The keetledriam and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shskfpeare. 

KEY. 2./. [cez, Saxon. ] 

I. An inflrument formed with cavities 
corre{fpondent to the wards of a lock, 
by which the bolt of a lock is pufhed 
forward or backward. 

1f aman werc porter of hell gate, he fhould 
have old turning the dey. Shak/peare. 
Fortunc, that arrant whore 
Ne’er turns the &¢y toth’ poor. Shak/p. 
The glorious ftandardla tto heav’n they fpread, 
With Peter's deys ennobled and his crown. 
Fairfax. 
Yct fome there bc, that by due Reps afpire 
To lay there ju hands on that golden key, 
That opcs the palace of cternity. Milton. 
Contcience is its own cuuufellor, the fole maf- 


ter of its own {ecrets; and it is tne privilege of 


our nature, that every man fhould keep the sey 

of nis own brea. South 

He came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
The longing lady heard, and turn’d the fey. 

Dryden. 

2. An intrument by which fomething is 

icrewed or turned. 
Hide the key of the jack. Swift. 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 


An cmbicm without a dey to ’t, 1s nu more 
than a tale of a tub. L? Fflrange. 
Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients 
darkly delivered, reccive a clearer light when 
compared with this theory, wich reprefenis every 
thing plainly, and is a écy to their thoughts. 
Burnet, 
Thofe who are accuftomed ro reafon have got 
the truc cy of books. Locke. 
4. The parts of a mnfical inftrument 
which are jtruck with the fingers. 
Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch 
the keys. Pamela. 
5. [In mufick.] Is acertain tone where- 
to every compofition, whether long or 
fhort, ought to be fitted ; and this key 
is faid to be either flat or fharp, notin 
re{pect of its own nature, but with re- 
lation to the flat or fharp third, which 
is joined with it. Harris. 


Dryden.- 
| KE'TTLEDRUM., n.f. [kettle and drum.) 


KIC 
Hippolita, I woo’d thee with my {wordy 
And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 
But 1 will wed thee in anotucr key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 
Shak{peare. 
But {peak you with a fad brow? Or do you 
play the flouting Jack! Come, in what écy 
fhall a man take you to goin tne fong? SAakjp. 
Not know my voice! Oh, time's extremity ! 
Hatt thou fo crack’d and {plitted my poor tongue 
In fev’n Mhort years, that here my only fon 
Knows not my fecble key of untun’d cares ? 
Shatfpeare, 


6. [kaye, Dutch; quai, French.] A bank 


railed perpendicular for the cafe of 
lading and unlading fhips. 
A key of fire ran along the hore, 
And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden: 
7. Key cold was a proverbial cxpreflion, 
uow out cf ufe. 
Poor éey cold tigure of a koly king ! 

Pale athcs of the houfe of Lancattcr.  S4ak/p. 
Ke'vace. n. f. (from key.) Money 
paid for lying at the key, or quay. 

finfworth, 

Ke’yHore. n.f. [dey and Zole.] The 

perforation in the dvor or lock through 
which the key is put. 

Make doors faft upon a woman's wit, and it 

will out at the cafement; thut that, and ’twill 


out at the keyhole. Shakjpeare. 
l looked in at the $eyhole, and faw a well- 

made man. Tatler, 
I kcep her in one room; I lock ir; 

The key, look here, eis in this pocket; 

The deyZove is that left? Mot certain. Prior. 


Ke'ystone. an. S. (hey and flone.] The 
middle tore of an arch. 
If you will add a devffone and chaptiels to the 
arch, Jet the breadth of the upper part of the 
keyfione be the height of the arch. Moxon, 


Kise. n. f. [from kerl, acut, German, 
Skinner ; from hibwe, Well, Alinflew. | 
An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel caufed by the cold. 

If "twere a kike, ’twould put me to my flipper. 
Shakjpearc. 

The toe of the peafant comes fo near the hect 
of our courtier, that it galls his ibe. Shakjpeare. 
One boatted of the cure, calling them a tew 
hides. W'ifeman. 

Ki'sep. ad;. [from kile.) Troubled with 
kibes : as, Aided heels. 

To KICK. w. a. [kauchen, German ; 
calco, Lat.] To ftrike with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeit all affronts, adore 
the foot that kicks him, and kifs the hand that 
trikes him. South, 

It anger’d Turenne once upon a day, 

To fee afootman frck'd that took his pay. Pepe. 

Another, whofe fon had employments al court, 
valucd not, now and then, a dsckivg or a caning. 


Swift. 
To KICK. v.n. To beat the foot in 


anger or contempt. 
Wheictore dick ye at my facrifiee, which I 
have commanded } I Samuel, 
Jethurun waxed fat and kicked. Deut, 
The dotrines of the holy feriptures are ter- 
rible enemics to wicked men, and this is that 
which makes them Åick againtt religion, and 
fpurn at the dottrines of that holy book. Tilltf. 
Kick. n.f. [from the verb.] A blow 


with the foot. 
What, are you dumb? Quick, with your 
anfwer, quick, 
Before my foot falutes you with a dic®, Dryden. 
Ki'cxer. a. f. [from dick.] One who 
{trikes with his foot. 
Ki'exsuaw. n. f- [This word is fup- 
poled, I think with truth, to be only 


KID 


a.corruption of quelqu: chofe, fomething ; 
yet Milton feems to have underltoud it 
otherwile ; for he writes it fick/hoe, as 
if he thonghe it wled in contempt of 
dancing. ] 
1. Something uncommon or fantafical ; 
fomething ridiculous. 
Shall we need the monteurs of Paris to take 
owr youth into their tlighe cuffodies, and fend 


them over back again transformed into mimic ks, 
apes, and ect hoes ? Milton 
2. A dith fo changed by the cookery 
that it can fearcely be known. 
Seme pigcuns, a joint of mutton, and any 
pretty tietle tiny kct Aaws. Shatfpeure. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us Vigour ; 
Crelly was lot by dickaaws and (oup-incagre. 
' Fenton. 
Ki'cxsy-wicksey. n. f. [from hick aud 
vince.) A made word in ridicule and 
difdain of a wife. Hanmer. 
He wears his honour in a bor, uufcen, 
That hugs his Aick/y-wiekfey here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shuk. 
Kip. a. f. [kid, Danith.} 
1. The young of a goat. 
Leaping \:xe wanton v/s in pleafant fpring. 
Fairy Queen: 
There was a herd of goats with theit young 
ones, upon which fight fir Richard Graham tells, 
he would fnap one of the Aids, and carty him 
clofc to their lodging. Wotton. 
Sporting the lion ramp’¢, and in his paw 
Dandled the $id. Milton. 
So kids and whelps their hres and dams cxprefs ; 
And fo the great 1 meatur'd by the lefs. Dryden. 
2. [from cidavlen, Welth, a faggot.) A 
bundle of heath or furze. 
To Kip. v. a. [from the noun.) To bring 
forth kids, 
Krippen. n. f. An engroffer of corn to 
enhance its price. Ainfworth. 
To KIDNA’P. v.a. [from kind, Dutch, 
a child, and nap.} To fleal children ; to 
ftcal human beings. 
Kipna’prer. n. /. [fromkidnap.} One 
who iteals human beings ; a manttealer. 
The man compounded with the merchant, 
upon condition that he nught have his child 
again; for he had fmcit it out, that the mer- 
chant himfelf was the didnapper. L' Ffrane:. 
Thefe people Igen wait for our children, and 
may be confidered as a kind of kidnappers within 
the law. SpecPutor. 


KIDNEY. u. f. [etymology unknown. ] 
1. Thefe are «wo in number, one on 
each fide: they have the fame figure as 
kidneybeans: their length is four or 
five fingers, their breadth three, and 
their thicknefs two: the right is under 
the liver, and the left under the fpleen. 
The ufe of the kidneys is to feparate the 
urine from the blood, which by the 
motion of the heart and asteries, is 
thrult into the emulgent branches, 
which carry it to the little glands, by 
which the ferofity, being feparated, is 
received by the orifice of the little tubes, 
which go from the glands to the pelvis, 
and from thence it runs by the ureters 
into the bladder. Quincy. 
A youth laboured under a complication of 
uifeass, frem his mefentery and kedacys. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. Sort; kind: in ludicrons language. 
Think of that, a man of my kidney; think of 
thet, that am as fubje to neat as butter, a man 
of continual d:ffolutwn and thaw. Shak[peare. 


Vee. l, 


KIL 


Ther are millions in the world of thie man’s 
Aidacy, that take up the fame refolution without 
nuile. L' Efirange. 

Kr osrystaN, n. fi [phafeolus. So named 
from its fhape.} A leguminous plant. 


Kridneyheans are a fort ot cod ware, that arc 
very pleafait Wholefome fuod. Moartiner’s Hufo. 
Kivenevveren. [anthilis.] } n.f Plants. 
Ki'nyeywornr. [coryleden.] $ Ainfw. 
KrLDEkkIN. u. f. (dinaedinyya baby, 
Duich.} A fmall barrel. 
Make in the Aidderdin a great bung-hole of 
purpofe. Bacon. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 
But furce thou ’r? but a ditdertiz of wit. Dryden. 
Jo KILL. v. a. [ancientiy To quell ; 
cpellan, Saxon ; kelen, Dutch. } 
t. ‘Lo deprive of life; to put to death, as 
an agent. 
Dar'f thon refolve to hil a friend of mine ? 
—Pleafe you, I'd rather LiH two enemics. Shatf. 
Ye have brougit us forth into this wildernefs, 
tg kill this whole afembly with hunger. Joxcdus. 
There was 4/Ming of young and old, making 
away of men, womsn, and childien. 2 Mac. 
2. Lo deftroy animals for food. 
We're meie efurpers, tyiants, and what 's 
worle, 
To fright tne animals, and to 4il! them up 
In the rafign'd and native dwelling place. Shakf. 
Shall I take my bread, and my Ach thar l 
have killed tor my fhearers ? 1 Samue’, 


3. To deprive of life, as a caufe or in. 
trument. i 
The medicines, if they were ulcd inwards, 
would $i thofe that, ufe them; and therefore 
they work potently, though outwards. Baon. 


4. To deprive of vegetative or other mo- 
tion, or active qualities. 

Try with oil, or barm of drink, fo they be 
fuch things as 47:/ not the bougi. Bacon, 

Cutharticks of mercurials mix with all animal 
acids, as appears by killing it with {pittle. Foyer. 

Ki'nren. n. /. [from ki] One that de- 
rives of life. 

What furrow, what amazement, what hame 
was in Amphtalus, when he faw his dear fofter- 
father find him the kiler of his only fon? Sidney. 

Wilt thou for the ole lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry whelps? and for the di/ler kill, 
When couch’d in dreadful dens ? Sandys. 

Sorude atime, 
When love was neld fo capital a crime, 
That a crown’d nead could no compaffion find, 
But dy’d, becaufe the kider had been kind. 
Waller, 
Kr'rrow. n. /. [This feems a corruption 
of coal and low, a flame, as foot is 
thereby produced.] An earth of a 
blackifh or deep blue colour, and doubt- 
lefs had its name from £odlow, by which 
name, in the north, the fmut or grime 
on the backs of chimneys is called. 
Woedevari. 


KILN oez y. sfeylnyaSaxons]» yA ftoves; 
a fabrick formed tor admitting heat, in 
orcer to dry or burn things contained 
init. 

[Il creep up into the chimney. There they 
always ule to difcharge their birding pieces: 
creep into the kiln hole. Shak fpcare 

After the putting forth n fprouts, and the 
drying upon the di'n, there will be gained a 
bathel in cightof malt. Becon. 

Phy ficians chufe lime which is newly drawn 
out of the &é/n, and not flackcd. Moxon, 


To Ki'unpnry. v.a. {hin and dry.] To 
dry by means of a kiln. 
The beg way is to Ailmdry them, Mortimer. 


KIN 
Krier for killed. Spenfer. 
Kimbo. adj. (a fehembo, Ttal.} Crouked ; 
bent ; arched. 

The kimbo handles feem with bears-Cootcary'd, 
And never yct to table have been ferv'a. Lu yaler 

Jic obferved then: edging tuwures one anuther 
to whilper; fo that John was forecd tu ht wita 
his arms a /imnbo, vo keep them afundir. 

Sithuthsot's Hijlory of John Bill. 
Kin. n.f. [eyune, Saxon. } 
1. Relation cither of confanguinity or 
affinity. 

You muft ufe them with fit reGeOs:, accord- 
ing tothe bonds of nature; but you are of dir, 
and fo a fiicnd to their pecfons, not to ther 
criours, Bacon's shbvice te, Villiers. 

Th’ unhappy Palamon, 
Whom Thefeus hulds in bunds, and will not free, 
Without acrime, execpt lus kesto me, Dryden, 


2. Relatives; thofe who are of the fame 
racc. 
Tumuluous wars, 
Shall £in with $in, and kind with kind confound. 
Shakjpeare. 
Tire father, mother, and the Lin behae, 
Were overborne by fury ef the tide. Dryden. 
3. A relation ; one related. 
Then is the foul from Gud; fo pagans fay, 
Which fiw by nature’s ligte her heavenly kind, 
Naming her 4:2 to God, and God's bright ray, 
A citizen of heav'n, to earth confin’d. Davics. 


4. The fame generical claf, though per- 
haps not the fame fpecies; thing re- 
lated. 

The burft 

And the ear-deaf‘ning voice of the oracle, 

Kin to Jove’sthunder, fu furpiis’d my fenfe, 
That I was nothing. Shatfp. Winter's Tule. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; 

but that which it ditcovers, bung difiulvued in a 
little hot water, is altcgether ciffering fiom tic 
ftink of the other, being of in to that of other 
altalizate falts. Beye. 
. A diminutive termination from ind, a 
child, Dutch: as, manikin, minting 
thomkin, wilkin. 

KIND. adj. [fromcynne, relation, Sax. ] 

t. Benevolent; filled with general goou- 
will. 

By the &/nef gods, *tis moft ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. SAukfpeare, 
Sume of the ancients, like Aud hearted men, 
have talked much of annual refrigeriums, or wie 
tervals of punithiment tothe Ganined, as particu- 
larly on the great feltivals of the refurreétion and 


a(cenfion. South. 
2. Favourable; beneficent. 
He is Lindto the unthankful and evil. Lauke. 


Kinp. x. f. [cynne, Saxon. ] 

1. Race; generical clafs. iad in Teu- 
tonick Englifh anfwers to genus, and 
fort to fpecies; though this diltinétion, 
in popular language, is not always ob- 
ferved. 

Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open 
of what nature and force laws are, according to 
their inds. Hooker, 

As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly atray on wing, 
Came fummon'd over Eden, to reccive 
Their names of thec. Milten`s Par, Loft. 
That both are animalia, 
I grant; but notrationalia ; 
For thouzh they do agree in Aid, 
Specifick difference we find. Hudibras. 

God and Nature du not principally concern 
thenifelves in the prefervation of particulars, bus 
kinds and companics. Souta’s Sereni. 

He with his wife were ony left behind 
Ot perith’d man; they two wers humar tad. 


Driya b. 
CS 


KIN 


Some aéts of virtue are common em heathens 
and chriftians; dut I fuppofe them to be per- 
formed by chiiftians after a mose: fublime 
manner than among the heathens; and even 
when they do not difer in dad from moral vir- 
tucs, yet differ in the degrecs of perfection. 

Sitterbury. 

He, with a hundred arts refin’d 

Shull {tretch thy conqueds over half the kind. 
Pepe. 


2. Particular neture. 


No human laws arc exempt from faults, fince 
thefe that have becn luoked upon as molt pertcét 
in their kindy have Lecn found to have fo many. 

Duker. 


3. Natural ftate. 


4 


ie 


6. 


He aid give the gouds*of al! the prfuners unto 
thete that had taken them, either to take them 
in‘ lizd, or campound for them, Bacon 

Tie tax upon’ tillage was often levied in dint 
upen corn, and called decnmasy or tithes struts 


. Nature; natural determination: 


Tne skilful fhepherd pecl’d me certain wands, 
Andin thedoing of tite deed-of kird 
Me thuck: them up ‘berore the fuliome ewes. 
Stukfpeare. 
Some of you, on pure inftinét ofnatuic, 
Ave lea by kind V admire your tellow-cresture. 
Dryden. 
Manner ; way. 
Send me your priioners: with the fpeccieit 
means, i 
Qr you thall hear in fuch'a &:a.f fram me 
As will difpleate you, § S4ak/peare’s Henry iv. 
This wali encourage induftiious improvements, 
tecaufe many willrather venture in that 427, 
than take five in the hundred. Bacon, 


Sort. It has a fight and* unimportant 


fenfe. 

Diogenes was afked, in 2 4/22 of feorn, What 
was „the matter that philofophers haunted rich 
mei, ard not rich men plilofopliers? He an- 
twered, Becaufe the one knew what they wanted, 
the otaer cid not. , Bacon, 


To Ki'nvve. v.a. finns, Welhh;eyndelan, 


Saxon. ] 


3. To fet on fire; to light; to make to 


to 


burn. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelt; yea 
be cindkrh it-and baxtth bread. Tfaiah, 

fewas not, forgetful of thofe {parks, whicb 
tome men’s. diftecipers furmerly ftudicd to kind/e 
Å palamenis. King Charles. 

In tne fire burns vigoroufiy, it is no matter by 
what means i? was at frft Aindisd: there is tne 
fame force. and the siame retretbing. virtue 
man, hinted by a fpack froma tint, as if ut 
were Ainlled from the fun, South. 


. Toinfame the paflions ; to exafperate ; 


to animate ;, to heat; to fire the mind. 
I've been fo you a true and humble wife ; 

Acailrime: te your wil! contormable : 

Ever in fear ta diadle your dilige. Shak/peare. 
He ath disedf dt wms wrarn again ne, and 

eoumrczn me as one of nis enemics. ‘ob 
Thos one by one herding each other’s fire, 

Tail albindam"d, they akin one agree. Dusiel. 
Each was a caule anc, and allcombin’d 

To trude vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryd 


To KVNDLE. Vv. N? 


i 


2 


. (irom cennan, 


 peLOicaten. fre. 

When thou walkeft through the Ere, thou 
hale not be bumt, neisher hell the flame kingle 
upon thee. Tai wh, 
Saxon} To bring 


forth. It is uled of lome particular 


animais. 
Are you native of this place ? 
— As the! coney’ that you fce dwells where 
fhe is teadbed. Stukfpeare 


Ki'spier. n.f. [from finde.) One that 


lights ; one who inflames. 


1. Homogeneal ; 


KINDRED. adj. 


KIN 


Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 


Kindlers of riot, enemies of Acep. Gay. 
Krxpuiy. adv. [from kind]  Benevo- 


lently ; favourably; with good-will. 

Sir Thurio borrows his wit trom your lady- 
fhip’s looks, and fpends what he burrows tially 
in your company. Shuk/peare. 

I fometime lay here in Corioli, 

Ata poor man's houle: he usd me Aêndly. 
Snakjp. Corislanus. 

Be kindly: alc&tioned onc to- another, with 

brotherly love, in honour preferring one another. 
Roamans. 

His grief fome pity, others blame ; 
Tie fatal caufe all &emdly feck. 

Who with lefs defigning ends, 
Kinalier entcrtiin their inends ; 

With good words, and count nance fprightly, 
Strive to treat them all politely. S wife, 


Prior. 


Ki'wory. aaj. [from find; probably from 


kind the tubitantive. } 
congeneal ; 
of the fame nature. 

This competency 1 befeech God I may Leable 
to diget into &inuy juice, that I may grow 
thereby. Basmsnd, 


kindred ; 


Thefe foft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat, 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 


Temper. or nourith. Milton's Paradife Left 


2. The foregoing fenfe feems to have been 


originally implied by this word; but 
following writers, inattentive to its 
etymology, confounded it with kiad. 


3- Bland } mild’; “foftening. 


Through all the living regions do' ft thou move, 
And “featter'it, where thou goctt, the fiadly 
ferds of love. Dryden. 

Ye heav’ns, trom high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in foft fiience thed the Asadiy Inow':!, Pope. 


Ki sxpness. n. A {from kind.) Benevo- 


lence ; beneficence ; good-will; favour ; 
love. 

If there be kindacfs, mecknefs, or comfort in 
her tongue, then is not her hufband lixe othcr 
men. Ecci hafi cus. 

Old Lelius profefcs he. had an. extiavidinary 
Rindnefs for {cveral young prople, Collier. 

Ever bleft be Cytherca’s firine, 

Since thy dear breafi has felt un equal wound, 
Since in thy Aindne/s my defires “are crown’d. 
Prior, 

Love and inclination can be produced only Ly 

an experience uropinion of tindnefstous. Rogers. 


Ki'sprep. a. j. [from kind; cynpene, 


Saxon. | 

Relation by birth or marriage 3 cogna- 
tion; ccnfanguinity ; affinity. 

Like her, of equabkenhed ito the thronc, 


You keep her conquc@s, and extend your own 
Dryden 


2. Relation; fart. 


An old motay faddle, and the Sirrups of no 
Rinctred. Shak]peareé 
. Relatives. 

I think there is no man fecure 
But the queen’s babed  Shatfp. Richard rin. 

Nor necds thy juttcr title the foul guilt 
Of caßcrn kings, who, to fccure theirreign, 
Muit have thei: brothers, fons, and kindred fain 

$ Denman. 
Congeneal ; related ; 
copnate. 

From Tufcan Coritum he claim’d his Birth ; 
Put after, when cxemp? frorn mortal earth, 
From thence afcended tu his Aindred fkics 
A god. Dryden, 


King. a. f. plur. from cow. 


To mila the knz, 
E’cr the milk- maid fine 
Hata opea'd ber eync 
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Ben Jorfen. 


KIN 


A field [ went, amid’ tie morning dew, 
To miik my fixe. Gay, 


KING. n. f [A contraGion of the 
Teutonick word cuntnz, or cyning, the 
name of fovereign dignity. dn the 
primitive tongue it fyrnifics ftout or 
valiant, the kings of moit nations being, 
in the beginning, chofzn by the people 
on account of-theiz valour and-itrength. 
Verflegan. } 


1. Monarch ;- fupreme gouvernour, 

The great ang ot dings, 

Hath an the table of bis law commandcd, 

That thou thait co no murders ` Shakfgrare. 
A fubititute th:nes bitgatly as a ting,. 

Until a a:ag-he by; and tren his tate 

Empties iticlfy as coth an isfand brook 

Into the main ot waters. Shak{peare. 
Truc nope is twitt, and fics with {wallows 

wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaucrcreaturcs Bings. 
Saakipeare. 
The 4rag becoming graces, 

As juflice, verity, temp rance, flablenefs, 

Bounty, periev’rancc, mercy, low)inels, 

Devotion, paticnce, courage, fortitude, 

I have no iclifh of them. Shak{peave. 
Thus Rues were foroi'd the name ot kirg un= 

known, 

"Till common int’reft plac’d the fway in vae : 

‘Twas virtue only, orm artsorarms, 

Difuling bk fings, or averting harms, 

The tame which ina fre the fons obey'd! 

A- prince the father of a people made. 


2. It is taken by Bacon iu the feminine; 
as prince alfo is. 

Ferdinand aad Mfabella,, kings of Spain, re- 
covered the grcit-and rich kingdom» of Granada: 
from the Moors Bacors 

3. Acard with the picture ofa king. 
The, vu. unfeen l 
Lu d'in hertand,. and mourn’d: his’ Captive 
queen. Pope. 
4. Kiıxc at arms; a principal officer at 
arms, that has the pre-eminence of. the 
fociety ; of whom there are three im 
number,, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Cla- 
rencicux. Phillips.. 

A letterunder his own hand was Jately (newed 
me by sy WilltumDugdale,-é/-¢ ut arms. Wouer- 


To Kiso. v. a: [from the uoun. | 


Pope, 


“rt. To fupnly witha kirge A. word rather 


ludicrous. 
England ts fondly tiug’d, 

Her ieeptre fo rantafically Lorcy 

That fear atcends her nat Shuifpeare. 
2. To make royal; to rane to,royalty. 

Sumetimes am I a kuigi 

Then trcafon maxes me with my teif a bezgar, 

And fo I am: then crulhing penury 

Perfuidcs me, I was better when a king ; 

T>en am Déry'd again. Situk{peare. 


Kuncapere. a. f. A kind of apple. 


Tae Ainguppleispreferred before the jenneting. 

Mortimer. 

Krxeockart. A. /. [Rieg and craft. ‘The 

art of governing. A:word commonly 
uled by king” Famer. - 

Ki'socur.n, / [king and cup The 

same is properly, according to Gerard, 

kingcod.}. A flower; crowfoot. 

Jane is drawn ina mantle of datk grafs green, 
and upon his head a garland of bents, kingcupsy 
and maidennair. Peacham. 

fair is the kizecup that in meadow blows, 
Fairis the daify that befide her grows. Gay. 

Kixcpou. n. f. [from Ling. ] 
1. The dominion of a king; the territo- 
rics fubje€t to a monarch, 


KIN 


p+ You’re welcome, 
Mok Icarned, reverend Gir, into pur kingdom. 
Shak/peere. 
Motes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon 
King ofthe Anvorites, and the king lon ot Og, 
king of Balhan. Nambers. 
‘a. A different clafs or order of bemos. A 
word’ chietly uled among naturaliits. 
Vheraninval and vepstabie einzdome are fo 
Reatly juinge, thatit you Gike theluwed of unc, 
and the higucit of the other, chure.will fearec be 
perceived any diference. Locke. 
3. A region; aitract, 
The wat'ry king lanna nobar 
To top the*foreig ntpirits ¢ but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shatfpeare, 


Ki'noFisuer, af. [halcyou.} A f{pecics 
of bird. 
Wien dew refrething on thepaltore fields 
The moowheltowsyi4:ae pyders play on thore. 
May's Virgil. 


‘Biterns, herons; fea-guils,) eve fiyaersy “and | 


vewaterrats, are gieat cnemies to fh. Mortimer. 


Rineouike. ' 
Kees i oe [from ding. } 
1. Royal; fuvereign; monarchical, 
There well tit 
¡Ruling in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and alliner almok kingly dukedoms. 
Shak/peaure. 
Yet this place 
Had beemthy kingly teat, and here thy race, 
From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rev’rence thee. Drydens- State of Innocence. 
In Sparta, a kinoly government, though the 
people were perfectly free, the adminiftration 
was in the two kings and the ephori. Swift. 
The cities of Greece, when they drove out 
their tyrannical kings, cither chole, others fram a 
new family, or abolifhed the 4ivg/y government, 
and became free tates. Swift. 


2. Belonging to a king; fuitable to a 
king. 
Why heft thou with the vile 
Tn loathfome beds, and leav’it the 4iag/ couch 
A watch-cafe to a common "larum hell? Shakfp. 

Then fhalt thou give me with thy A/ag/y hand, 

What hufband in thy power 1 will command. 
Shak/peare, 
3. Noble; auguft; magnificent. 

He was not born to live a fubjc& life, each 
action ot his bearing in it majcity, fuch a A:ng/y 
entertainment, fuch a 4/ng/y magnificence, fuch 
a kingly heart for enterprizes. Si.fney. 

Lam far better burn than is the king; 

More likea king, more kingly n my thoughts. 
Shak/peare. 
Kiı'ncry. adv. With an air of royalty ; 
with fuperiour dignity. 

Adam bow’d low ; he, d:ng/y, from his Rate 
Inclin’d not. Milten’s Par, Lof. 

His hat, which never vail’d to human pride, 
Walker with rev’rence took, and hid aficde ; 
Low bow’dthe reft, he, Avnglyy did but nod. 

Dunciad, 

Kryeose'vir. a. f. [ling and evil) A 
{crofulous diftemper, in which the glands 
are ulcerated, commonly believed to be 
cured by the touch of a king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a fpecies of the king/- 


evil, and take their beginning from vicious hu- 
miuurs inflaming the tunica adnata. Wifeman. 

Ki'neosuip. n. /. [from ding.] Royalty; 
monarchy. 

They defigned and propofed to me the new- 
modelling of fovereignty and sing fp, without 
any reality of power, or without any neceffity of 
fubjection and obedienee. King Charles. 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal 
againtt Avg /ip; but when they found out the 
impotture, upon his afpiring to the fame him{elf, 


i 


Kiwesrear. af. (ephodrs.] A Dant. 
Kirnestonr. n. f. (Jpialina.] 


Ki’Nsroukx. naffo [hin andfelk. ) 


Kinsman, n. f. [hin and man.) A. man 


KIS 


he was, prefently-deferted.aud cppyfed. ty ahem, 
and never able to) crowns his, ufurped. grcatnefs 
With the addition of that. title which be pafian- 
ately ‘tnirtted after. Sonth 


A bih. 
Ainfworth. 
j Rela- 
tions: “thole “who are of ‘the fame 
family. 

Thole lords, fince their frit grants of thofe 
lands, have beltowed them amongit thei Aaf- 
folks. Spenfer. 
My kiaf have failed, and my famaliur 
friends forgotten me. Jb. 


of the fame race or famity. 

The iney he made to. be ckulen out. of their 
nearctt Aiu/men, and their judges he made of their 
own fathers. Spenfer. 

Both fair, and both uf royal blood they feeni'd, 
Whomedinfarw to the crown the heralds deem’d 

Dryden. 

Let me tane excluded from my right, 
Robb’d of my d:rjiun's arms, who Arit apyear'd 

in fighe. Dryden’ s Falles 

There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: 
the head of it has been owned as aåinjmanr by the 
great duke, and ’tis thought wall fuccecd.ty his, 
dominions. addifon cn itaiy. 

KINSWOMAN. 2 f. [ia and woman] A 
female relation. 

A young noble lady, near tinfwoman to the 
fair Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither: 

Shiney: 

The duke was as much in love with wit as he 

was with bis krnfwonan. Dennis' Letters; 

Kirk. a. f2 [cypce, Saxon; xogaxr.] A 
church. An old word yet retained in 
Scotland. 

Home they haften the pofts to dighty 
And all the 4iré pillars ere day-light, 
With bawthorn buds and {weet cglantine, Spen/. 

Nor is it all the nation hath thefe fpots, 
There is a church as well as irk of Scots. 

Clearveland, 

What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, 
that the other contemns, defpifing the èirè go- 
vernment and difcipline of the Scots. A. Charles. 

Kretre. n. f. [eyntel, Saxon.] “An np- 
per garment >a pown. 

Allin a dirtle of difcoloured fay 
He clothed was. Farry Queen, 

What huf wilt thou have a &irt/e of? Thou 
fhalt have a cap to-morrow. Shuk{peare, 

Thy gowns, thy hoes, thy heds of rofes, 
Thy cap, thy &/rt/e, and thy pocfies, 

Soun break, foon wither, foun forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. Ralagh, 
To KISS. v. a. [cufan, Welfh; xia.] 
t. To touch with the lips. 

But who thofe ruddy lips can mifs, 

Which bleffed Rill themfcives do ifs. 
He took 

The bride ahout the neck, and 4// her lips 

With fuch a clamorous (mack, tnat at the parting 

All the church echo'd. Shakfpeare. 

Their lips were four red rofes on a ftalk, 
And in their fummer beauty kifs'd each other. 

Shuk fpeare. 


Sidney. 


2. To treat with fondnefs. 

The hearts of princes 4:/s obedience, 

So much they luve it, but to ftubborn {pirits, 
Tncy fwell and grow as terrible as Storms. Suak/. 
3. Totouch gently. 

The moon fhines bright; in fuch a night as this, 
When the (weet wind did gently Ås tne trees, 
And they did make no noife. Shak/peare, 

Kiss. ne /. [from the verb.] Salute 
given by joining lips. 

What fenfe had I of her flol’n hours or luf ? 
I found not Caffio`s iges on her lips. S4ak/peare. 

Upon my livid lips beltow a kift: 

O envy nut the dead, they feel nut biifs! Dryd. 


ey ler 


Lir'ssrm asaf (fram, Ais J Qae that 


kifles. | 
Kr'ssinccenust.’ n. JE Thifing and Ean. } 
Cruft formed where one loal. in, phe 


oven tcuches another, 
Tihele bak’d nim fefiepersis, and thofe 
Brought hun (mah beer: Aing’ u Costa. 


Norr. oni f. [hite Dutch, | 


1. A large bottle. 


Skinner. 


2. A {mall diminutive fd te. 


‘Tis Keptin a cafe fied ty 1%, Imon hike a 


dancing matters 4e. Grew’. MA rw. 


3. A fmall wooden veflel, in Which New- 


caftle falinon is dent Up to town, 


KUPCHEND n.” fo Megin, Welt; fez, 
Flemihh ; CyCelicy Saxon ; cutfine, rr. 
cucina, Atahan;, ty/ben, Exfe.].. The 
room in a houle where the provifions ave 
cooked. +, 

Thefe being cuipabie of this crime, or favour- 
ers of their tiicnds, which are.fuc’ by whom 
thcir. kitean are fomutimes amended, will: not 
fuen any fuch fticuteto paYs. Spenjer. 

Can wo judge % a thing feemiy farany man 
to go about t:e building of an boule to tic God 
ot heav'’n, wit no other appearance than it his 
cnd were to rear up a 4etchen of a parlourfor bis 


own ule? Tistke, 
He was taken ‘info fertice tn-his Court to a bale 

office in lis Asfctert; fo. thet He turned a broach 

that had worn a crown. Lavon, 
We {ce no new-built palaces afuire, 

No &ifchens emulate the veftal fire. Pope. 


Kit CHENGARDEN. of. {kucken and 
garden. | Gardeninwhich eicelent plants 
are produced. 

Gardens, if. planted with fuch things as are fie 
for foods are called Áit- kengardens. Bacon. 
A kitckengarder is aanore pleafant fight than 
the. fincit osangciy. Spectator. 


Ki'rcuenmaty. n. f. [kitchen aud maid. | 
A maid under the cookmaid, whofe bu- 
finefs is to clean the utenfils of the kit- 
chen. 

Kr'rcnenstvues. n. f. (kitchen and uf. } 
The fat ofemeat fcummed) off the pot, 
or gathered out of the dripping-pan. 

As’a thrifty wench (crapes Airchenfi'q, 
And barrelling the droppings andthe fnutF 
Of watting candles, which in thirty year, 
Reliqucly kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 
Doane. 
Inftead of Aischenfuff fome cry 
A gofpel-prcachiny muniftry 


Kircuenwencn. n. f [kitchen and 
wench.) Scullion; maid employed ‘to 
clean the inftruments of cookery. 

Laurato his lady was buta ditehenweack, 
Skat/peare, 
Roafting and boiling leave to the kitchesavenc’, 
Saerft. 

Ki’rcuenwork. n. f. [kitchen and work. ] 
Cookery; work cone in the kitchen. 

Kite. a. f. [cyza, Saxon; méilvus.] 

1. A bird of prey that infetts the farms, 
and fteals the chickens. 

More pity that thecagle fhould be mew’e, 
While $res and buzzards prey at liberty. SAuti 

The heror, when fhe foareth high, fo as fome- 
times fhe is fecn to pafs over a cloud, fheweth 
winds 3; but drtes, flying aloft, thew fair and diy 
weather. Bucer. 

A lccpard and a cat feem to differ jult as a 
kite doth from an cagie. Grew, 

2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 

Detefted dite! thou lieft. Shaifpeure, 

3. A tidtitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great efate conveyed to 
him; but if he will madly burn, of chiucithly 
Gs 2 


Heat brar 


K NIA 


makeipaper Aites of his, decds, he foricitshis-rtiele 
wita his evidence, Ga, of the Longue. 
-e ` oe 
Kiresroot. nef. A plant. Ainfu. 
Kitten. nèf (katekem, Dutch: It is 
probable thet the®trae fingular is Zt, the 
diminutive of caf, of which the old plu- 
ral was Litfen_or young cats, which was in 
time teken forthe fingular, ukechieken. ] 
A young cat. 

That a mare wili fooner drown than anhorfe, 
is not experienced :!noras the fumevoblerved in 
tue drowning of whelpsand kiri: në. Brezon. 

It was icratched bey pinging with I. see, 

Mi feman 

Helen was juf (pt into bed; 
Fier cychrom's.on the toilet wy, 

Away the disten with than tied, 
As fees belonging to her’prey. 

To Ki'tTTEN. v. n. [from the noua. ]: To 
bring forth ycung cats. 
Sv it would bave done 
At the fame feafoa, if your mother's cat 
Had Aitten’d, though yourfelf had: ne’er, been 
born. Stuat/pearc. 

The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, 

and the cat &:tsened in the hollow trunk of it. 
L'Eftrange. 
To Kuck. v. a. [from clack. ] 
r. To make a fmall fharp noife. 
2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or feal 
away fuddenly with a fnatch. 


Jo Kyas, v. a. [£rappen, Dutch knaap, 
Eife.]° To bite..Perhaps properly to 
hite fomething brittle, that makes a 
noife when it is broken ; fo that knab and 
duat may be the fame. 

I tad much rather lie é2abbing crufts, without: 
fear, ur my own hole, than ‘be miftrefs of the 
wori with cares, f L? Efirange. 

An afs was wifhing, in a hard winter; for a 
Jncde wena. weather, and ai mouthful. of, ireth 
grais to Aral upon. 9 AD HPT ee 

To KNA'BELE. v. n, [from knab.) To 

oite idly, or wantonly ; to nibble. This 

word is perhaps fonnd no where elfe. 

Hores wil Ax253/e_at walls, and rats gnaw 

kon. ’ Eicon. 


ENACK. n f [cnaninge, fill; Sason.) 
1. Adittle machine; a petty contrivance ; 
a tov. 
Whea I was voung, [was wont 
Yo ioad wy the with Anaces I would have ran- 
fucs’d 
The pedias’s fitkentreatury, andhave pour’d it 
To her accepta:ne. Shat -peare. 
For thee, fond bov, 
Hf Imay cyer know thou dott but figh 
Thar thou no more fale fee this Anack, as never 
I mean thou fhalt, we'll bai thee from fuceefs. 
Shalfpeare. 
This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet duh; fie, fie, tis lewd and filthy : 
Why “tts a cockle, or a walnut. thell, 
A krack, a toy, atrick, a baby’s cap.. Shal/p. 
Eut is 't not prefumontion to write verfe to you, 
Wio make the better poems of the two? 
Fer all thefe pretty Anacks that you compofe, 
Alas | what. are (ney but poems jo» profe! 


Denkam. 


Prier. 


He expounded both his pockets, 
Aad found a watch, with sings aud lockcts ; 
A copperegtate, with almanacks 
Exgray'd upon't, with other Anucks, Hudibras. 


g. A -readinefs; an abitual facility; a 
lucky dexterity. : 
Mit teach you the énacks 
Of eating of ñar, 
Aad oulof their nofes 
Draw uibbancs and pufies. Ben TFonfon's Gypfes. 
b Tbe kanc of ffl and Yoofe paffes with foolifb 
people for a'turn of wit; but they are not aware 
nats 


KN A 


all this wile ofthe defpesate confequerices of an 

ill habit: L` Efirange. 

Tuere is ascertain Anack in convectation that 
givcs a good grace by the manner and addrefs. 

L’Efirange. 

Knaves, who in full affemblies have the kuach 

Of tuming truth to lies, and white to Lack. 

Dryden, 

My author has a great knack at remarks: jin 

the cnd he makes\another about our cehning ia 

controverfy, and coming nearer and nearer tothe 


cnurch of Rime. Atterbury. 
The dean was famous in his time, 
Aud kad a kind of ¢nack at rhime. Swift. 


{Reece ten 
For how fhou!d equal colours do'the knack ? 
Cameleons whocan paint m white and black ? 
Pope. 
To Kwacx. von. [from the noun.}, : To 
make a iharp quick noife; as when a 
ftick breaks. 
Kya‘crer. n. /. [ftom knack.] 
1, A maker of {mall work. 
One pari ior ploweright, Anucter and f{mith. 
Mortimer. 
2. A ropemaker. [reio Latin.} Ain/w. 
Kyaci nef. (tnag, a wart, Danih. It is 
retained in Scotland.] A hard knot in 
wond. 

Kxa'cayisadi [from-tnag:] 
fet with-hard rough knots: 
Kwap.n. f [cnap, Welfh, a protuberance, 
or a broken piece; cnzp, Saxon, a pro- 
tuberance. J- Aprotuberance ; a {welling 

prominence. 
You fhalltee many fine feats fet upon anap of 
ground, environed with higec hills! round about 


ity whescuy. the heat of\the-fun is pent in, and the 
wind gathcrecd as in troughs. ~ hen. 


To Knap. v. a. {knappen, Dutch. ] 
1. To bite; to break fhort. 


"He dwupperh the (pearin funder. Cem. Prayer. 
He will fap the {pears a-pieces with his teerh. 


Mare. 
2. [Lnzap, Erfe. } 


Knotty ; 


To firike fo as to 

make a fharp noife like that. of breaking. 

Knap a pain cof tongs fome depthan a veflel vt 

watery and yuu thall bcam the found of the tungs 

Bacin’s Natural llijiory. 

To Kxae.-v. n. To make a thort fharp 
noife, 


J reduced the fhoulders fo foon, that the Rand- 
ers-by heard theim uap in before they Knew they 
were out. Wifeman. 

Kwa’PBoTTre. nif. [papaver fpuimcum. } 
A plant. ad 

To Kwa'ypre. wv. n. [from fnap.] To 
break off with a inarp quick naife. 

Kwa’psacr. n. f. [from knappen, to eat. ] 
The bag which a foldier carries on his 
back ; a bag of provifions. 
* The comftisutions of this church Mail not be 
repealed, tili F fce more religious motives thar 
{uldiess carry inwtheir kaapfuckss i AS az Chari s 

If you are fer a merry jaunt; Ulty for once 
whos can foot ifstarcheft there are hecges. in 
fummer, ard barns in'wintcr : I with my taap- 
fack; and you with your bottle at your back : 
we'll leave honour to madmen, and ri¢ehes’ to 
knaves, and travel tillwe come tothe ricce of 
the. wo:ld. Dryden 

Kwa eweed. an. fl [ yacea,Latin.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Kynake. nef [hor, German.] A dard 
knot. f 

A cake of fcurf lics baking on the ground, 
And price'y tkubs infiead ot rees are found; 
Or woods wich knots aod dzercs deform'd and 

old, 
Headlefs the moft, and. bicecus co behold. 
Doyen 


Kra'visas adj. [from knave. ] 


KN-E 
KNAVE. n. fo fenapa, Saxons] 


+1, A boy; a male child. 


2. A fervant, Boththéfe are obfulete. 

For as the moon the eye doth peale i 

Wiaih gentle bams not nurting fight, 
Yet nath fir.fun the greater praaie, 

Becaule from tim doth come ker) ght; 

So if my man invft praifes have, 

Wiat then mult that keep the taere ? ` Sruncy. 
He ears and drinks with his domettick aves, 

Acverier bind than any of his Avaves. Dryden, 


3. A petty rafeal; a fcoundrel; a difho. 
nett fellcw: 
Mot men rather brook their being reputed 
knaves, than for their honefty be accounted fools; 
nawe, in the mean time, pafang for a name/of 
credit. Sourk, 
When both plaintiff and dcfendant happen ‘to. 

be cfally knavesy there ès equity againft both. 
L`Efirarge. 

An honet man may take a krave’s advice ; 
Buc idicts only may, be cozen’d twice. Dryden, 
Sce all our fools afpiring to be kaares, | Pope. 


4. A card with a foldier painted on it, 
For "twill return, and turn t' account, 

If we are brought in play upon ’t, 
Or but by cafing Anaves get in, 

What pow’r can hinder us to win! 


Nudibras. 
Knavery. n. f. [from kaave-] 
1, Dithonelty ; tricks; petty villany. 
Here’s\no knazvery! See, tu beguilethe, o!d 
fulks, how the young folks Jay their heads to- 
gether ! „i Skakfpeare. 
If I thought it were not a piece of bonefty to 
acquaint the king withal, I would do it; I keld 
it the more kx.azery to conccal it. Shui /peare. 
The cunning courtier fkould be fi:gl:ted too, 
Who with dull éncvery makes fo much ado ;, 
Tilt the threwd tool, by thriving too too fait, 
Like /Efup’s fox, becomes a prey at laft. Dryden. 


2. Mifchievous tricks or practices. Inthe 
following paflage it feems a general term 
for any thing put to amill ufe, or per- 
haps of trifling things of more coft than- 
ufe. 

We'll revel it as bravely as the beft, 
Wath amber bracelets, beads and all this Erat’, y. 
Siakjpiure: 


1. Difhoneft; wicked; fraudulent. 
‘Tis toolith to conceal it .at allj and taats% to 
do it from friends. (Pape’s Legisrs. 
2. Waggith ; mifchievous. 
Here ihe comes curit and fad; 
Cupid isa knazviya lady 


Tkus to make poor fe males mad. Shckjpeare. 


Kwa'visnry. adv. [from kzavi/. 

1. Difhoneftly ; fraudulently. 

2. Waggihhly ; mifchievoufly. : 

Jo KNEAD. v:a. [cnedan, Saxon; 
‘kneden, Dutch.] To beat or mingle 
any fiuff or fubftance. It is felcom ap- 
plied ia popular ianguage but tothe act 
of making bread. 

Here's yet in the word hereafter, the &#eadine, 
the making of the cakcs, and the Leating of the 
oven. Shisk/pea ¢. 

Itis a Jump, where all beafts kacaucd be, 
Wiidom makes him an ark, where allagrēc. 

; Donre. 

Thus Årcaded upwith milk the uew-made mza 
His kingcom.o’er his kindred world began ; 
*Till- knowledge mifappiy'd, mi‘unccritood, 
And pride of empire, four'd tis bany Elavd. 

Dr mien, 

Onc pafte of dem on.all degrees heftow'd, 

And Ancadef up alike with micitt’ning blood. 
Dryden. 

Prometheus, in the éaca-ling up of*the heart, 
{cafened at with Come rumous particles of thevlion, 

widiifin’s Speier, 


KNE 


No man ever reapt liis corn, 
Or from the oven drew his bread, 
Eic hinds and Lakers yet were born, 
Tirat taught them both to fow and tacaid. Prier. 
The cake the kneaded was the fav'ry meat. 
Prior, 
Kye’antnctroucs, n. f [knead and 
trough.) A trough in which the palte of 
. bread is worked together. 


Frogs (hall come intu thy kneading troughs. 
Exodus 


KNEE. nife [cneop, Sax.» knee; Dut. } 
te The joint of the leg where the leg 1s 
juined to the thigh. 
Thy royal father 
Wasa mof fainted king : the queen that hore thee 
Oftencr upon her Ances than on her fect, 
Died every day the lv'd. Shak/peave 
Scotch Ikink isa “kind of trong nourifiment 
“made. of the énces and finews of beef long boiled 
Bacon. 
I beg and'clafp thy Arees. Afilton 
Wearied with length of ways, worn out with 
toil, 
Tb lay down, and leaning on her Axcess, 
Invok’d the caufe of all her mitcries ; 
Andcatt her languithing regards above, 
For help from heav'n, and ner ungratcful Jove. 
Dryden 
2. A piece of timber growing crooked, and 
fo cut that the trunk and branch make 
an angle. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
Such difpofitions arethe fittest timber tu make 
great politicks of: like to dace umber, that is 
good for thips that are to be tolled; bur not for 
building houfes, that fhall Rand firm. Bucon. 
To Knee. v. a. [from the noun. J To 
fupplicate.by kneeling. 
Go you that, banith’d him, a) mile before his 
tent, fall dowy, and dveethe way into bis mercy 
Shakfpeare s Corselanus, 
Reeurn with her! 
Why, the hot bluuded France thar dow'rlefs took 
Our youngeft born: Lcouldas well be brouglit 
To Anee his thruney and f{quire-like penfion beg 
Shakfpeure. 
KNEED. adj. [from kuce.] 
p. Having knees: aspin- kneed, or out-kneed. 
2, Having joints: as, kneed grafs. 
Kwe/eveer. adj. [knee and deeps | 
1. Rifing to the knees. 
2. Sunk to the knees. 
The country peatant meditates na karm, 
Wnen clad with fkins of bealts to keep him 
warm ; 
In winter weather unconcern’d he goes, 
Almott ducedeep, through mire in clumfley Moes. 
Dryden. 


Kye/epcrassin. fi [gramen genicuhitum. | 
An herb. 


KNE'EHOLM nof. [aquifolium] An herb. 
dinfworth. 

KNE'EPAN. nif. [knee and pan.) A littie 
round. bone about two inches broad, 
pretty thick, a little convex on boih 
fides, and covered with a {mvoth carti- 
lage on its foretide, It is foft in chil- 


dren, but very hard in thole of riper 


years : it iscalled patellar mola, Over 
it pailes the tendon of the mufcles 
which extend the leg, to which it ferves 
as a pully. Luincy. 
The facepan mult be thewn, with the knitting 
thercot, by a fine Madow undernzath the joint 
Peachan on Draquing. 
To KNEEL., v. n. [from knee.) Toper- 
form the adt of genuãexion ; to bend 
the knee. 
When thou do’ ft afk mebleffing, Pll izre? down 
» And al& of thee furgivencis. 


. 


KN I 
Ere I was rifen from the plico that thew'd 

My duty kneeling, came a reeking poly 

Stew'd in dis hatte, half brenthing, panting forth 

Prom Gonerily his mittrefs, tatutation, Shalt /p. 

Avcertain man kneeling down to him, faid, 
Lord, lave mercy upon my fon; for he is 
lunatick, Matthew, 
As foon as you are dreed, kucel and tay the 

Lord's prayer. Laylor's Cruide to Devot ton. 
Kne‘etrinure. n. f. [ence and tribute. } 

Genuflexion; worfhip or obeifance fhown 

by knecling. 

Reccive, from. us 

Kneetribute yet unpaid, prottration vile. Ailton. 
Knew a. f (cnt/, Welth, a funeral pile ; 

cnyllan, to ring, Sax.) The found of a 

bell rung at a funeral. 

I would not with them toa fairer death, 
And io his 4rell is knoll’d. Siukf{peare. 
Sca nymphs hourly ring his Anell : 
Hark, now I hear them, -“Shuk/peare’s Tempel 
When he was brought again to th’ Lar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judament, he was ilirr'd 
With fuch an agony, he fweat extremely. 
Shak/peare, 
All thefe motions, which we faw, 

Are but asice, which crackles ata thaw : 

Or asa lute, which ingmoitt weather rings 

Her Ane// alone, by cracking of her Mrings. 

onne. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell; 
Unhappy ‘till. the lait, the kind releafing .Ancd/. 
Cowley. 

At dawn poor Stclia dane’d and fung ; 

The am'rous youth around her bow’ : 

At night her fatal dxe// was rung; 

I faw, and kifs’d beramherdhrowd, 
Knew... The preterit of know. 
KNIFE” aff. pluri Lnives. > [cnrp, Sax. 

kniff,, Danith.] An. intrument edged 

and pointed, ‘wherewith meat is cut, 
and animals killed. ; 
Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunneit (moke of hell, 

That my; kecn Aaife fee not the waund it makes. 
x 7 Shukfpeare, 


Prior. 


WRleA powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should ‘blecd!upon a barbarous knife. © Crafu. 
The facred»pricits with ready dives bereave 

The beat ot life, and in full bowls reccive 
The ttreaming bhod: © Dryden's ucid. 
Ev’n in his Ncep he farts, and fears the knife, 
And trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice 
wife, Di yden. 
Pain is not in the durefe that cuts us; but. we 


cali it cutting in. theme, and pain enly in ours: 


{clves. WT acts, 

KNIGHT. u. A- [enthe, Sax, Laeche, 
Germ, a fervant, or pupil] 

1. A man advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. Jt was anciently the 
cuftom to knight every man of rank or 
fortune, that he might be qualiñed to 
give- challenges, to fight in the litts, 
and to perform feats of arms. In Eng- 
land knighthood confers the title of 
fix: as, fir Thomas, fir Riehard. When 
the name was not known, it was ufual 
to fay Ar knight. 


That tame ¢n/et’s own fword this is of yore, 


Which Merlin mace. Spenfer. 
Sip okr, if Anish? thou be, 

Abandon this forettalled place. Spenfer. 
When every cafe 19 law is right, 

No fquire in ett, anel no poor baiphe. Stak/p. 


This duceit; but yet wiy Mould I eall him 
knight, 
To give impiety to this rev’rent ftile > 
Daniel's Civil War. 
Nu fquire with /aizhe did better fit 


In parts, in manners, and in wit. Rudibras. 


Shukfpeare.| 2. Shakfpeare ules it of a female; and it 
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muft therefore be underftood in its ori- 


ginal meaning, pupil or follower. 

Pardon, goddefs of the nighe, 
Thole thatMew thy virgin Anivhes 
For the which, with fongs of woes 
Round about ber tomb they go. 

3. A champion, 

He fuddenly unties the poke, 
Which oyt of it fent fuch a (muke, 
As ready was tnem all to choks, 

Su grievous was the pother; 

So tiac the dnighes cach other loft, 


Shat/peare. 


And food as ftill as any pot. Dr aytoz. 
Did I for this my country bring 

To help their knight againtt their king, 

And raile the firit {edition ? Derkan:. 


KxiGcit errant. [chevalier errant.} A 
wandering knight 5; one who went about 
in queit of adventures, 

Like a bold dnighs errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and borc away the dame. Devhen. 
The ancient errant krighis 

Won ail their miftreffes in hghts; 
They cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into am’rous twitters. 


Hudibray. 

KwiGur errantry. [ftom Laight errant. | 
The characler or manners of wanderiny 
knights. l 

That which, with the vulgar paffes for courages 
isa brutith dort. of Anio: werrancyy fecking pout 
needicfs encounters. Norris. 

Knicur of the pof. A Nircling evi- 
dence ; -a knight dubbed at the whip- 
ping pott, or pillory. 

Thevesare kate hss of “rhe poft, andthaly cheats 
enough, tolwear thestruthi vt the broadeft con- 
tradictions, where pigus frauds fhall give them an 
extraordinary call. Scum, 

Kwicur of the fhire. One.of the repre- 
{cntatives of a county in parliament: he 
formerly’ was a military” knight, but 
now any man having an efiate inland of 
üx hundred pounds a-year is qualified. 

To Kxicur. v, a. [from the noun.) To 
create one a knight, which ts done by 
the ~ing, who pives the perfon kneel- 
ingaa blow with a fword, and bids him 
rile up fra 

Favours <ime thick upon him: tne next Sr. 
George’s day he was knighted, Wotton. 

Thc lord protector kaigéred the king ; and im- 
mediately the king food up, took the (word 
trom the lord protector, and dubbed the lord 
mayor of London knight. Hayward, 

The hero William, andthe martyr-Ciarles, 
One dughied Blackmore,- and one penfion’d 

Quarles, Pops. 

Knicutty. adv. [from knight.] Befit- 
ting a knight; befecming a knight. 

Let us take carc of your wound, upon condition 
that aanorc Åxigutly combat fhall be performed 
between us. Sidney. 

How dares your pridc prefume again my laws’ 
As in a lifted field to ight your caufe : 

Unafk’d the royal grant, no marfhal by, 
As knightly rites iequirc, nor judge to try. 

Dryden. 


Kwni'curuoop. n. f [from kaight.] The 
character or dignity of a knight. 
The fword which Merlin made, 
For that his nourfling, when he éniearkzal {worcy 
Tberewith to docn his foes cternal (mart. 
Fairy Queen. 
Speak truty on thy €nighe2ood, and thine 0atity 
And fo defend thee Heaven and thy valour. 
Mat/peare, 
¥s this the hr, who feme wafe wife to win, 
A knighthood bought, to go a-wooing in? 
Ben Jon on. 
If you necds must write, write Cæiar’s pric, 
You'll gain at teak a daigacioc.i, of the bays. y 
Popta- 
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Kwr'cutress. adj. [from knight] Un- 
becoming a-knight. Obfolete. 
Arile, thou curfed mifcreant, 
That hat with Aniy hkelefs. guile, and: treacherous 
trainy 


Fair knighthood foully fhamed. Fairy Queen. 
To KNIT. v. a. pret. nit or kaitied. 


{cnitzan, Saxon. ] 
1. Tomake or unite by texture without 
a loom. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care, 
The birth of each dity’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. *` Stak/peare*’s Macbeth. 

A thoufand Cupids in thofe curls do fit; 
Thofe curious nets thy flender Angers duit. 

; Waller. 
2, Totie. 
Send for the counts; go tell him of this; 
Pil have this knot éz:? up to-morrow morning. 
pen ; Shak{peare. 
g. To join; to unite. This was formerly 
a word of exteniive ufe; it is now lefs 
frequent. 

His gall did grate for gricf and high difdain, 

Ånd knitting all his force, got cnc hand free. 


Spenfer. 
Thefe, mine enemies, are all xi? up 
Tn their diftractions: they are in my power. 
Saas peare.: 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premifed fames of the laft day 
Knit earth and heav'n together! Siak/peare. 
Lay your hizhnefs’ 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a moft indifuludle tye 
For ever nit, Siak/peare. | 
This royal hand and mine are newly kait, 
And the conjunétion of our inward fouls 
Marricd in league. Shak/peare. 
By the fimplicity of Venus’ doves, 
By that which Anitreth fouls, and profpers Joves.. 
Sausb/peare. 
If ye be come peaccably, mine heart fhall be 
knit unto you. 1. Chron. 
Tiat their hearts might be comforted, being 
knit together in lave. Coleffians. 
He doth fundamentally and mathematically 
demonfirate the firmeft éacerings of thety>pertim- 
ders, which make the roof. Hatton's drehitedure. 
Pride and itnpudence, in faction érit, 
Ulurp the chair of wit. Bem Fonjen’s New Inn. 
Yc nit my heart to you by afkiry this queftion. 
Bacon, 
Thefe two princes were agreealite to be joined 
in martiage, and thereby Aas? both realms into 
onc. Haywurd, 
Come, ¢a¢ hands, and beat the greund 
Zn a light fanraflick) round: Milton. 
God gave fevcral abilities ta-feveral perfons, 
that each might help to tupply the pubiiek needs, 
and by joming to fll up all. wants,»they bed 
together by juftice, as the parts of the world žre 
by nature. Taylor*s Rule ofdiving holy: 
Nature cannot Aare tlie bones while the ‘parts 
are under a difelarge. Wifeman’s Surgery. 


2 ` 
4. To contract. 
What are the thoughts that éz? thy brow in: 
fluwns, 
And turns thy cycs fo coldly on thy prince. 
Addifer’s Cato 
z. To tie up. 
2 : £ 
He faw neaven opcacd, and d certainveffel 
defeendicg unto him as it had becn a great hect, 
knit at the four corners, and Jct down tothe 
earth. aiéts 


To Knit. wm n. 
x. To weave withouta loom. 

A young thepnerdeis énitting and fnging : 
her voice comforted her hands to work, and her 
hands kept time to her torce’s mufick. — Sra acy. 

Make the world diftinguifh Julia's fon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that fits 
I, the town-wau, and for her living $n:ts. 

Dryden. 
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2. To join; to clofe; to unite. + Notwfed. j 


Our fever’d navy too 
Have 477? again; and float, threat’ning moft fea- 
like. Shsk{pearc. 


KxırT. x. /. [from the verb.], Texture. 


Let their heads be fleckly comb’d,, their blue 
coats brufh’d, and tneic garters of an indifferent 
knit. Shukiptare. 

KĒxrTTER. on. f [from knit.] One who 
weaves or knits. 

The fpintters and theskaitters inthe fan, 

And the three maids rhat weave their thread 
with bones, 

Do ufe to chant ir. Siukfpeare 
KNI'TTINGNEEDLE. 1. f. [knitand needle. | 
A wire which women we in kaitting. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, fhe would prick 
hiro wath her kuittingneedie. atrbathyot. 

Kyitrce. n.f. [from é07.] A tiring 
that gathers a purfe round. Ainfworth. 

KNOB. u. f. [cnep, Saxon; knoop, 
Dutch.] A protuberance; any part 
bluntly rifing above the rett. 

Juf before rhe entrance of the right auricle of 
the heart is a remarkable 4206 or bunch, raifed 
up from the fubjacent fat. Ray 

Kwospen. adj. [from kuod.] Set with 
knobs; having protuberances. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are 
pointed at the top, and $nohbed or tuberous at the 
botfom. Grew. 


Kno spiness. nif- [from kiobey.] The 


quality of having knobs. 
Kno sBy. adj. {from ns.) 
t. Full of kuobs. 
2. Hard; ftubborn. 


The informers continued in a fmkby kind of 


obftinacy, refolving fill to conceal the names of 
the authors: Howel. 


To Kxocx. v.n. [cnucian, Saxon ; cnoce, 
a blow, Welth.] 


1. Lo clafh; to be driven fuddenly to-. l | s 
12. A loud ftroke at a door for admiffion. 
Any hard body thru forwards by another 


gether. 


body contiguous, without sxecking, giveth no 
noife. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 
They may fay, the atoms of tne chaos being 
varioufly moved accoreing to this catholick law, 
muft needs 4cck and interfere. Bentiey, 
2. To beat as at a. door for admittance : 
commonly with af. 
Villain, I fay treck me at this gate, 
And rap me well; or Pil knock your knave’s 
ate ! Shak/peare. 
Whether to 4rsck againtt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely vit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, cre defroy. Shak/peare. 
I bid the rafcal 4xock upon your gate, 
And cuuld not get nim for my heart to do it. 
Shak {peare, 
For harhour at a thoufand:duors they &20ck", 
Not one of all the thoutand but wasdock’d. 
Dryden, 
Kreck at-your own breaft, and afk your toul, 
If thofe faie fatal eyesedg'd not your fwonl. 
Dryden. 
3. To Knock uachr. A. common ex- 
prefion, which denotes that a’ man 
yields or fubmits. SubmilPon is expref- 
fed among good fellows by knocking 
under the table. Followed commonly 
by a particle : as, to daock up, to roufe 
by knocking ; to knock down, to tell by 
a blow. 
To Knock. v.a. 
1. To affe& or change in any refpe& by 
blows. 
How do you mean removing him? 
—Why, by making him incapable of Othello’s 
place į Asschag cut his brains. Shakfpeare. 
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He that has his chains necked off, and the 
prifon doors fet open to him, is perfectly at 
liberty. Locke. 

Time was, a fober Englithman would troct 
His fervants xp, and rife by five’o’clock); 
Initru@: his famuy in every rule, 

And fend his wite to church, his fon to {chool. 
; Pope. 
2. To dah together; to ftrike; to col- 
lide with a fharp rorfe. 


So when the cook faw my jaws thus Ancck it, 
She would have made a pancake of my pocket, 
Cleaveland. 
At him he lanch’d his fpear, ard picre’d his 
breatt ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian dxoré’d his head, 
And lay fupine ; and forth the fpirit fed. Dryd. 
*Tis the {port of itarefrmen, ii 
When heroes 4noct their knotty heads together, 
And tall by one another. Rowe. 
3. Jo Knock down. To fell by a blow. 
He hegan to knock down his fellow-citizens 
with a great deal of zeal, aad to fll all Arabia 
with bloodthed. , Addifon. 
A man who is grofs inia woman's com- 
pany, ought to be knocked down with a club. 
Clari/fa, 


4. Jo Knock onthe head. To kil by a 
blow ; to deftrov. 
He betook himielf to his orchard, and walk- 
ing there was knocked on the Acad by a tree. 
Scush's Sernsons, 
Succets either with an apoplexy, 4nceks a man 
on the head; or with a fever, like fire in 2 ftrong- 
watcr-fhop, burns him down to the ground. 


Grew's Cofmol, 


Kyock. n. /. [from the verb. } 
1. A fudden roke; a blow. 


Some men never conceive how the motion of 


the earth fhould wave them from a frock perpen- 
dicularly directed from a body in the air above. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the rocks. 


Dryden, 


Guiicard, in his leathern frock, 
S:vod ready, with his thrice-repeated knock = 

Thrice with a doleful found: the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden's Boccace. 


Kwo’crer. n. J. [from knock.] 
T. He that knocks. 4 | 
2. The hammer which hangs at the door 
for firangers to flnke. 
Shut, fhut the door, good Juhn! fatigu’d, I 
(aid 
Tic up the Auccker, fay I’m fick, I’m dead. 


Pope. 
To Knotur. v. a. [from kael.) To ring 
the bell, generally for a funeral. 
Had I-as many fons as J have hairs 
I would not with them to a fairer death, 
æ And fo his knell is nol d. Shak{peares 
To Kxors. v.n. To found as a bell. 


Ir ever you have louk’d on better days, 
If ever been where belis have Azo//’d to chinch. 


Siatfpeare. 

Kworr. n.f- A little hill. Ainfworth. 

Kxop. n. J. [a corruption of knap.) Any 

tulty top. Ainjworth. 
Knot. n. J. [ranunculus.] A flower. 


KnorT. n.f. [cnorza, Saxon; énot, Ger- 
man; krutte, Dutch; knotte, Erfe.] 
1. A complication of a cord or titring not 
eafily to be difentangled. 
He found that reafon’s felf now reafons found 
Tu faften nots, which fancy frft had bound. 
Sidney. 
As the fair veftal to tne fountain came, 
Let none be ftarticd at a veital’s name, 
Tied with the walk, the laid her down to reft} 
Aad tu the winds expos'd ber glowing breaft, 


KNO 


To take the frefhnefs of the morning air, 

And gather’d in a Avot her flowing haw, sdddsfon, 
2. Any figure of which the lines fre- 

quently interfect each other. 

Garden knots, the frets uf houfes, and all 
equal figures, pleafe: whereas unequal figures 
arc but deformities. Laco: 

Our fca-wall’d garden, the whole hind, 

Vs full of weeds, her fairech fowers choked up, 
Her trots diforder'd. Shakfpeare’s Rish. 11 
It fed dow'rs worthy of paradifc, which not 
nice art 
In beds and curious 4a0¢s, but nature boon, 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill and dale and plain. 
i 7 Milton. 

Their quartcrs.are contrived inorclegant ducts, 
adorned with the moft beautiful fowers. More. 

Henry in dots involving Enima‘s name, 

Had half-exprefs’d,.and hali-conceal'’d his Hame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and wisicn’d with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin’s (oft addrefs, 
That, as the wound, the paffiun might increafc. 
Prior. 
3. Any bond of affociation or union, 
Confirm that amity 
With nuptial Anos, if thou vouchfafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. Saakf{p. Henry vt. 
Ricnimondyaims 
At young»Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that tzit looks proudiy on tic crown. 
Shakfpeare. 

l would be had continued to his country” 
Aste vegan, and not unknit himfelf t 
The nuble-snot he made: 

Why left vou wife and children, 
Thofe precivus, muluvcs,,thofe ttrony ,Anats of 
love ? > g: Sankipearc. 

Not all that Saul could threaten or peifuade, 
Tn this clofe fnot, the fmalleA loofenefs made. 

; : at. Corley, 

4. A-bard part ina piece of wood catfed 

by the protuberances of a bough, and. 

confequently sby: a> traniverfe direction 
of the Abres. A joint iu ap herbe, — 

‘Taking the very ‘refute among thd hich 
feived to no ule, being’a crooked picéelof wood, 
ands full of dnc, he hath carved it @iligently, 
whew be rad nothing clie to do. Wifdom, 


Such» dots. and croffnefs: of grain is objeéted | 


here, as will hardly, futer that sornayywhich they 

ciy up here as the only jaf refermations to go 

OR foyimooth| here as it might do in-Scotland. 
i. Qani King Charles. 

Difficulty ; mttieacv. 

Aman ha!ll be perpiexcd with sac and 
problems cf bufinefs, and contrary atFairs, where 
the determination is dubious, and both paris of 
the contrariciy feem equally weighty; fo thar, 
which way fuever the choice Getermines, «a man 
is fure tosventure a great concern. South 
6. Any intrigue, or ditncult perplexity of 

affairs.” 

When the difcovery was mide that the king 
was livings which was the £07 of the play untied, 


the retthis hut up in the compafs ot fume few 
lines. oc Dry:tens Duf refnoy. 


7: A confederacy; an aflociation ; a {mall 
“band. 


Oh you panderly rafcals' there ’s a ror, a 
Agang, "a contpiracy agsinit me. Shut/peare 
Wharasithcre hae ia Rome tnat can delight 
thee? . 
1 Where not a foul, without thine own foul énzz, 
Burfears and hates thce. Ben Fonfen. 
A, kot of good fellows borrawed a fum ot 
moncy ot a genticman upon the king’s highway. 
i ia L’ Efirange. 
T am now with a dnot of his admirers, “who 
Make requeft that you would give notice of the 
window where the knighd intends to appear. 
' -4ddifor. 


p 


8. A clufter; a collection. 
The way of fortune is like the milky way in 
the ky, which is a mecting or do of a number 


e 


Shuffp. Coriclanus. 


Keo'try. adj. [from knot. ] 
ye Full of tknots. sas; eb n 
T have feen tempeffs, when the fcölding winds | 
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of (mall Aars, not feen afunder, but giving ligt 
together, Bacon’s Effays. 

In a piure, befides the principal figures 
which compofe it, andare placed in the midit of 
ir, there are le(9 groups or £70rs of figures dif- 
pofed ac proper diltanees, which are parts of the 
pece, and feem ta carry on the fame defizn in a 
more infcricr manner. Dryden 

To Knot. v:a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To complicate in knots. 

Happy we who from fuch queens are freed, 
That were always telling beads ; ; 
But here's a quecn when fhe rides abroad 

Is always knotting threads. Sedley 
2. To entangle ; to perplex. 7 
3. To unite. 

The party of the papifls in England are hc- 
come mure Anotred, both in dependence towards 
Spain, and amongtt themielves. Bucon, 

To KNOT. v. n. 
t. To form buds, knots, or joints in-vege- 
tation, 

Cut hay when it begins to émet, 

2. To knit knots. for fringes. 


KwotTRerryBush. n.f. [ehamemorus.] 
A plant. taf wort, 
Kwno’rcrass. n.f. [Enot and gra/s ; po- 
lygonum.] A plant. ` 
You minimus of hind’ring 47otgrafs made. 
l Shakjpeare 


Kwo'rttep,. adj. [from> $not.] Full of 
knots. 

The Anotted oaks thall how ’rsiof honey weep. 

Dryden. 

Kwo'rriness. n. f. [froin knotty. }) Ful- 

nefs of knots ;unewennels ;. intricacy ; 


difficulty. | 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules’ naked, | 
with his lion’s 
oaken club is fignihed reafon-ruling the appetite ; 
the Anortincfs thercof, the difficulty they have | 
that (rek after Vatue. Peacham on Drawing. 


Mortimer. 


Have riv’d’tne &aorty oaks. Shak{peare, 
The tintber in fome trees:more clean, in iome 
more knotty’: try it by fpeakmg at one cnd, and? 
laying the ear at the other; for if it be Ancery, 
the vo'ce wilt nor pafs well. Baeos. 

The Anorty oaks therrditt’ntng branches bow. 
Rifeemmon 
Onewwith a biand yet burning fron the dame, , 
Armd with 2 kncety club another came, “Dry, 
Where the vales with violetsunce were crown'd, 
Now Ancrty burrs and thorns dijgrace the ground 
: Dryden, 

2. Hard; rugged: 
Vaiiant fools 
Were made hy nature for tne wife te work with: 
They are their tuols pund "us the (port of ítatef- 
meny 

When teroes knock their Avcety heads together, 
And talhby one another. Rowe 
3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; em- 


barraficd. 

King Hesry, in the very entrance of his reign, 
met witha point of great difficulty, and kesty to 
folve, able to trouble and confound the wifct 
kings. Bacen. 

- Princes exercifed fkill in putting intricate 
qucitions ; and he that was the belt at the untying 
of knotty dificulties, carried the prize. L’ FEfrange. 

Some opthe hench the notty laws untic, Dryd. 

They compliment, they fit, they chat, 

Fight o’er the wars; reform the fate; 
A thoufand kuetty points they clear, 
Tih {upper and my wife appcer. Prior, 


To KNOW. v. a. pret. I bnew, I have 
known. [cnapan, Saxon. ]} 


1. To perceive with certainty, whether 
intuitive or difcurijve. 


sin. and knotted club: ‘by. his | 
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O, that a man migle knzw 
The cud of this day's vufinels cre it cume? 
Shakfpeare. 

The memorial of virtue is irnmortal, Becauie 
it is 4ec17 with God and with mén. Wifasn, 

The gods ail things drow, Milton, 

Not from expericucc, fer the world was new; 
He only from their caufe tacir natures drew. 

Denham. 

We doubt’ not, neither can we properly tay we 
think we admire and love you «shave ail other 
men > theresa certainty in thepyupefitiaa, and 
we Anow it Dryit:n. 

When a man makes ufe of the name os any 
fimple idea, which ne perceiscs ts not underiicod, 
he is obliged by, the laws of angenuity, and th 
end of fpeech, tu make down wiat idea ie 
makes it ftand for. Locke. 

2. To be informed of; tobe taughit. 

Ye thall Le bealcd, and it fhall be 479-w2 to 
you why his land is not removed from yuu. 

1 Samwel, 

Led on with a defire to lacw 
What nearer might concern him. Milten. 

One would have thought you had Av betree 
things than to expeet « kinduefs from a common 
enemy. L' Ejtrange. 

3. To diitinguih. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whole a new name, 
whereby to know it fram thule before and after, 
and diftinguith it from every {mailer or greater 
multitude of units, Locke. 

4. To recoguife. 

What artrhou, thus to rail on me, that is nei- 
ther nown of thec, nor knows thee ? Shak/p. 

They told what things were done in the way, 
and how hc was known of them m Ercaking of 
bread. Luke. 

At nearcr view he thought he knew the dead, 
And cali'd the wretched man to mind. Fiatman, 

Tell mc how ] may now him. Milton. 

ga To bz no ftranger to; to be familiar 
with, 
What are you ? 
— A: smolts poor man, made’ tame to fortune’s 
blows, 
W hop: by the artiof Avon and feeling forvews, 
Am pyegirant ty good pity. Shubjpeure, 
6.` To converfe with another fex. 
And Adam tactu Eve his wife, 
To Know. w. ñ. 
wih. Y a ° 
1. To have clear and certain perception ș 
not to be doubtful. 
] dxow of a furety thatthe Lord hath tent hisane 


ge), and delivered me out of the hand of Herod. 
ATs, 


Gencfis. 


Not to be ignorant. 

When they know within themfelves they {peak 
of that they do not well faci, they would 
neverthelefs feem to others to zcu of that which 
they may not well fpeak. Raton, 

Not @ tno of things remote, but $roru 
That which berore ug lics in daily life, 

Is the prime witdum. Milten. 

In the other world there isina confideration 
that will Ring our confciences more cruelly than 
this, that we did wickedly when we Anew to 
have done bettcr; and. cbofe to make ourfelves 
mifcrable, when we underituod the way to have 
been happy. Tiletfon. 

They mightunderftand thofe excellencies which 
they blinciy valued, fo as not tu be farther imputed 
upon by bad pieces, and to kusto when nature was 
well jmitated by the mof able matters. Dryden. 
3. To be informed. 

The prince and Me. Poins will put on our 
jerkins and aprons, and fir Jobn muft not hycw 
of it Shakfprare. 

There issbut one mincral body, that we Aztcw 
of, heavier than common quickdlver, Boyle. 


4. To Know for.» To have knowledge 


of. A colloquial expreffion. 

He faid the water ittelf was a good healthy 
water; but for the party that own'd it, be might 
have more difcases than he knew for. Shukfpe 


Ze 
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Te Kxow of. In Shakfpeare, is to 


take cognifance of, to examine. 
Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 
Kar ef your youth, examine wetlyour bleod, 
Whether, if vou vield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 
For ay to be in thady cloifter mew’d. Skat 
KNowaBLe. adj. [from know.] Cog- 
nofcible ; poflible to be difcovered or 
underftood. 
Thefe areircfolved into a confeifed ignorance, 
and I fhall not-puifue them to their old afylum ; 
sand yet it may bc, there is more kvowedle in 
tlcfe, than in lefs acknowledged my fieries. 
Glanvilic. 
’Tis plain, that under the law of works is 
comprehended alfo the law of nature, krowable 
by reafon, as well as tne law given by Mofes. 
INC. 
Thefe two arguments are the voicesyof nature, 
the unanimous fuffrages of all real Wines and 
fubftances created, that are naturally $rowalie 
without revelation. Bentley. 
Kwo'wer. n.f. [from kace.}] One who 
has {kill or knowledge. 


If we look on a vegetable, and can only. fay 

*eis cold anddry, we are pitiful Avowers. 

Glanville. 
=I know, the refpeQ and reverence which in 
this addrefs l ought to appear in before you, 
who are a gencral £2cwer of mankind and pocty. 
` Southern. 

Kxo’winc. adj. [from know.] 
1. Skilful; well infkru@ed; remote from 

ignorance. 

You have heard, and with a éxcwwiag ear, 
That he, which hath our noble father fain, 
Purfu'd my life. Snat{peare. 

The k2owirgeft of thefe have of fate reformed 
their hypothefs. Bayle. 

What makes the clergy glorious is to be zoru- 
ing in their prok fion, unfputted in their hees, 
active and laborious in their charges. 

The necefity of preparing fur the offices of 
religion was a lefon which the mere hght and 
dictates of common reafon, 4 ui the heip of 
revelation, taught-all the ME. intelligent 
part of the world. ¢ “Sourk 

Bellino, one of the firt who was of any con- 
fideration at Venice, printed very dsily, accord- 
ing’to the emanner of his Png he was very 
knowing both in architecture and perfpefive. 

Dryden. 

All animals of the fame kind, which form a 

* fociety, are more knowing than others. — ddidif. 
2, Contciots; intelligent. 


South. | 
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Could any but a 4 wg prudent caule 
Begin fuch motions and atugn fuch laws ? 
| If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame, 
| Might not your wanton wit the fyilem blame? 
Bicchusre. 


Kwo'wine.a.f [from know. } Knowledge. hie 


Let him be fo entertain’d as fuits gentlemen of į 
your Anema lag to a ftranger of his quality. Szak/. ! 
Kso'winery. adv. [from kuowing.] 
With fill; with knowledge. 
He Anowing/y and wittingly brought evil into 
the world. More. 
They who were rather fond of it than knowingiy 
admiredit, might defend their anciunation by 
their reafon. Dryden. 
To the private duties of the clofet ne repaired, 
as often as he entered upon any bufinefs of con- 
fequence: { {peak $rowingly. titerbury. 
KNOWLEDGE. n. f. [from know. ] 
1. Certain perception; indubitable ap- 
prehenfion. P 
Knotuleige, which is the higheft degree of the 
(peculative faculties, confilts in the perception of 
the truth of athrmative or negative propohtions. 


Locke. 


Do but fay toime what I fhould do, 
That in your Anowleage may by me be done, 
And Lam pret untoit. Saat. Mer. of Verice. 

2. Learning ; illumination of the mind. 

Ignorance is the turfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewits we fly to heav’n. 


Sauk/peare. 


3. Skillin any thing. 

Shipimen that have Avuow/ecdtze of the fea. Kings. 

4. Acquaintance with any fact or perfon. 

Ti dog ftraight fawucd upon his matter for 

old Ausacledge. . Sidney. 
5. Cognifarce ; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou thouldit take Anawiedge of me, feeing I am 
a franger? ` Ruth. 

A ftate’s anger fheuld nottake 
Krowledge cither of fools or women. Ben Fonfon. 

6. Information ; ‘power of knowin ' 
« I pulied off my headpicce, "and ho = 
don. os bpesnedge iy fhe was 
RSE maripi ele TSS 
To Kno'wLlevGE. v. a. [not in ufe. | 
To acknowledge ; to avow. 

The prophet Hafea tells us that God faith of the 
Tews, they have reigned, but not by me; which 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God duth not avow : for though they be ordained 
by nis fecret providence, yet they are not dmow- 


dedged by his scvealed will. Bacon's Hely War. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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To KNUBBLE. v. a. {knipler, Danil.) Ts 


beat. D 
KNU’CKILE. Yna. Feaucl 
knockle, Dutch. i 


The joints of the fiagers protuberant 
when tne fingers clofe. 

Thus often ai the Temple fairs we ‘ve feen 
Two tritons of a rough athictick mien, 
Sously ditpute fome quarrel of the flood, 
With duckies bruis'd, and facc tefarear'd in 

blood. i Garth, 

2. The knee joint of a cali. 


Telly which they ufed for a reftorative, is chiefly 
made of knuckles of veal. ~ Bacon’ Nar. Hiji. 
3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 
Divers herbs have joints or kzw-Fles, as it-were 
ftops in their germination ; as gilly Rowers, pinks, 
and corn. Lacon. 
To KNuU'CKLE. v n, [from the noun.] 
To fubmit: I fuppofe from an odd 
cuftom of ftriking the under fide of the 
table with the knuckles, in confeffion 
of an argumental defeat. 


Knu'CKLED. ad}. [from knuckle. | Jointed. 
“The reed or cane isa watry plant, and groweth 
not but in the water; it hath thefe properties, 
that it is hollow, and ił is dauckled both faik and 
root ; that, being dry, it is mare hard and fragile 

. . bq . 
Atban othcr wood, that it putteth forth no boughs, 
igh many ftalks out of one root. ” Bacan. 


JFF. n. f. [perhaps corrupted from 
knave, or the fame with chuf.] A lout. 
An old word preferved in a rhyme of 
prediction. Po 

The country knufs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubsand clouted hoon, 

Shall fill up Duffendate 
With flaugiter'd bodies fon. Hayward. 


Kwur. 1 n.f. (anor, German.] A 


KNURLE. $ - knot 3 a.hard fubftance. 
ony nodules found lodged in a te 


Skinner. 
Saxon ; 


rave. cally the workmen nurs and knots. 
s ‘ Woodward. 
Koxnrn, for kaeun Spenfer. 


To Kyn. v.n. [corrupted probably from 
cud, Saxon.} To know. å 
~- Butah,. unjuft and worthlefs Colin Clout, 
That kydf? the hidden kinds H a weeds 
Yet kyd not one to cure th re heart root, 
Whole rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. 


Spenfer. 
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